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THE 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF ISLAM 




ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS 


P. I^, Bibliography art. Ecija, 1. 3, read: “ii. I. p. 58” for “i. 5^”> ibid., 1. 4, read: “Nahr Sus 

(1. Shosh = Guadajoz)” for “a Nahr Sus”; ibid., 1. 6, add: Dizirat al-Md^arif^ iii. 679 

sqq. (Oshbuna [Lisbon] 1. Oshuna = Osuna). 

P. 30a, Bibliography of the art. Eritrea, add: Quirinio Maio, La Colonia Eritrea, Torino 1891; 

Nicoletti Altimari, Da Assad a Cassala, Rome 1899; Anonymus, Tre Anni in Eritrea, 
Milano 1901; Penne, Per Vllalia africana, Rome 1906. 

P- SS**! b 27, add : New edition by L. Cheikho, Corpus scriptorum oricntalium. Scrip tores arabici, 

Beirut 1906 — 1909, Ser. iii., vol. vi. and vii. ; ibid., 1. 36 at the end of the article, add: 

published by P. Chebli, in Patrologia Orientalis, Paris 1907, iii. 125 — 242. 

P. 102a, 1. 28, add: Cf. Evaristo Carusi, Sui Rapporti fra Diritto romano e Diritto musulmano 
(Estratto degli Atti della Societ'a iialiana per il Progresso delle Scienze, Siena 1913, vii., 
Riunione), Rome 1913. 

P. 104a, 1. 42, read: “three” instead of “two”; 1. 43, add: the edition of the Risala forming the 
introduction of the Kitab al-Untm, ed. Bulak 1312. 

P. Il6a, Art. Fitra, Bibliography, add: Ibn Kutaiba, Mukjitalaf al-Hadith,, ed. Cairo, p. 158 sqq. 

P. 141a, Art. Gharb, 1. 24, add: Cf. Mtchaux-Bellaire, Le Gharb, Paris 1913. 

P. 158a, Art. £haznavids. Bibliography, add: Hamd Allah Mustawfi, Ta^rikh-i Gtizlda, ed. Browne, 
i. 390 — 410; al-Bondari, ed. Houtsma, Recueil de textes relatifs a Vhistoire des Seldjou- 
cides, ii., see Index. 

P. iSgh, Art. al-Hadira, Bibliography, 1. 3, add: [for other MSS. cf. Cat. Cod. Arab., Leiden, 
i. 353 sqq.-, Zeitschr. d. Deutsch. Morgenl. Gesellsck., Ixviii. 380, N**. 1597]' 

P. 191a, 1. I, read: “reliable” instead of “reliable”. 

P. 1928, 1. 31, 1. 7 a. f., read: “known” instead of “know”. 

P. 2loa, Art. Hadramawt, Bibliography, add: C. Snouck Hurgronje, Enkele zegswijzen en een 
raadsel der Hadhramieten, in Feestbundel M. f. de Goeje, Leiden 1891; do., Linterdit 
seculier {rifgeh') en H'adhramot, in Revue africaine, 1905, p. 92 — 99; do., Zur Dtchtkunst 

der Ba ‘'Atzvah in Hadhrambt in Orient. Stud., Th. Noldeke gewidmet, p. 97 — 107; 

do., Sakd es-Suweni ein seltsamer Walt in Hadhrambt, in Zeitschr. f. Assyriol., xxvi. 
221 — 239; do., Arabic en Oost-Indi'e, Leiden 1907, p. 19 sq., French transl. in Revue de 
PHist. des Rel., 1908, Ivii., p. 74 sq.-, C. Landberg, Etudes sur les dialectes de C Arabic 
meridionale, Leiden 1901 — 1903; do., Arabica, Leyde 1895 — 1898, iii. — v., passim; W. 
Hein, Ein Beitrag zur Statistik SUdarabiens in Mitt. d. Geogr. Gesellsch., Vienna, xlvi. 
216 — 264;] do., Mehri- utid Hadrami-Texte gesammelt im J. igo2 in Gischin, ed. by D. 
H. Muller, Sudarabische Expedition, vol. ix. ; cf. also the Hadrami texts in vol. vii.; 
D. C. Phillot and R. F. Azoo, Some Arab Folk Tales from Hazramaut in Journ. atid 
Proc. of the Asiat. Soc. of Bengal, 1906, vol. ii., 339 sqq. See further the Bibliographies 
in Fr. Hommel, Si'idarab. Chrestom., and O. Weber, Stud. z. Sudarab. Altertumsk., iii., 
Mitt, der Vorderasiat. Gesellsch., 1907. 

P. 2iia, 1. II a. f., read: “fol. 1S3V” instead of “fol. 135''”. 

P. 2iih, 1. 20, read: “1553” instead of “1559”; 1. 21, read: “1736” instead of “1876”; ult., read: 
“792” instead of “733”. 

P. 2228, Art. Haiya, Bibliography, add: Cf. also al-Djahiz, Kit. al-Haya-wan, iv. 38 sqq.-, Th. 

Noldeke, Die Schlange nach arab. Volksglauben in Zeitschr. fur Vblkerpsychol. und Sprach- 
wissensch., i. 412 sq.-, J. J. Modi, The Persian Mdr-ndmek or The Book for taking Omens 
from Snakes, Bombay 1893. (Ed-) 

P- 258a, Art. Handus, 1. 7, read: '^Handusiyd" instead of '^HandUsiya" -, 1. 21, read: '^Berb'eres" 
instead of “• B'erberes" . 

F. adot, 1. 15, 25, 28, 30, 36, read: “Musailima” instead of “Musailama”; 1. 23, 35, read: “al- 
Radjdjal b. 'Unfuwa” instead of “Radjdjal b. Unfuwa”. 



II 


ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS 


P. 262^^ 1. 20, read: “Note 1” instead of “Note 19”. 

P. 264*1, Art. Harar, Bibliography^ add: R. Basset, Chronologic ties rois de Harar^ yottrn. Asiat.^ 
1914, p. 245 sqq. 

P. 265a, I. 8, read: “ka^immakam” instead of “ka^Immakam” ; 1. 33 a. f., read: “Makiami” instead 
of “Makrami”. 

P. 266a, Art. Harba, Bibliography^ add: Schvvarzlose, Die Waffen der alien Araber^ see Index. 

P. 267a, 1. 18, read: “Barghal” instead of “Barghal". 

P. 269*>, 1. 5, read: “125, i” instead of “125 

P. 279a, 1. 4, read: “d’Alcaudete” instead of “d’AIcandete”. 

P. 281*), Bibliography^ 1. 14, read: '^d' Alcaudete" instead of '^d' Akandete" •, add: Berbrugger, Les 
epoques miliiaires de la grande Kabylie^ Alger 1857, p. 79 sqq. 

P. 282*>, 1. 17, add: Vandal, Le pacha Bonneval., Paris 1885, p. 52 — 60. 

P. 2861>, i_ read: “manaf” instead of “al-manaf”. 

P. 2881’, 1. 29, read: “Tabarca” instead of “Tabacco”. 

P. 290a, 1. 15 a. f., add: (cf. R. Basset, Notes sur les Mille et une Nuits.^ iii.. Rev. des Traditions 
populaires.^ 1897, p. 146 — 152). 

P. 290*>, 1. 7, add: The romance was published in Tatar Kazan 1867; 1. 15, add: Three chapters 

of a Malay adaptation of this romance have been edited (without indication of MSS.) and 

translated by P. P. Roorda van Eysinga (Tjeritera dari pada seorang blrnama Hatim Tayi 
in Oittreksels uit Maleische Geschiedenissen.^ p. 0— U, appendix to his Maleisch en Neder- 


P. 2958 
P. 299a, 
P. 299b, 

P- 307“, 

P. 312a, 


P- 313“, 

P- 314“, 
P- 320a, 
P. 3208, 

P- 385 ^ 


P. 391b, 

P. 396b, 

P- 397“, 

P- 399*’, 

P. 400a, 
P. 401b, 

P. 410b, 

P. 411a, 

P. 414b, 


duttsch Woordenboek.^ Batavia 1824 — 1825; Dutch transl., in De Oosterling.^ i. 352. 

cf. also f. J. de Hollander, Handleiding bij de beoefening der Maleische iaal- en letterkunde.^ 
Breda 1893, ed., p. A MS. of the Malay version is found in Paris (A. 

Cabaton, Catal. somm. des MSS. .... indo-polynesiens.^ p. 227, N®. 61, ii.); 1. 28, add: 
cf. also R. Basset, Bibliogr. des auteurs arabes., extr. des Annales univcrsit, de I'Algerie.^ 
sept.-dec. 1913, p. 2. 

1. 5~6, read: '^Mustalah" instead of '^Musjalah". 

Art. Herat, 1. 6 — 7, read: “Musalla’’ instead of “Masalla”. 

1. 6, read: “Kadjar” instead of “Kadjar”. 

1. 17 a. f., add: G. Margais, Les Arabes en Berberie^ Constantine 1913, I® partie, Ch. i. 
1. 20, add: de Sacy, Memoire sur divers evenements de I'histoire des Arabes avant Maho- 
met.^ Paris 1785; Price, Essay towards the History of Arabia.^ London 1824; 1. 35, add: 
R. Basset, La Qasidah himyarite., Alger 1914; 1. 38, add: cf. Glaser, Mitteil. iiber einige 
sabdische Lnschr..^ Prague 1886. 

1. 7 a. f., add. Garcin de Tassy, Hist, de la litter, hindouie et hindoustanie^.^ Paris 1807, 
vol. i., Introd. 

1. 16—17, read: “Mohan Lai” instead of “Mohanhal”. 

1. IS, add: see also Max van Berchera, Voyage en Syrie, Cairo 1915, p. 135 sqq. 

1. 6 and 27, read: “Wellsted” instead of “Wellstedt”; ult., read; “Ortokids” instead 
of “Urtukids”. 

1. 26, after “iv. 87—178”, add: (iv. 92—94 in Friedlaender, op. cit.).; 1. 17 a. f., add: 

Goldriher, Stellung der alten islam. Orthodoxie zu den antihen Wissenschaften. in 

Abh. der Kg. Preuss. Akad. der fViss., 1915, phil.-hist. KL, N». 8, p. 27—29. 

1. 21, add: R. Basset, Rech. bibliogr. sur les sources de la Salouat al-Anfds, Algiers 

1905, p. 21. y , & 

1. 39, add: Besides the works quoted in the article: Barges, Complement de I'histoire 

dis ji6ni Zgtyan^ Paris 1887^ p. 205 — 217. 

1 . 21, add: R. Basset, Notice sommaire des mss. orientaux de deux bibliot deques de Lis- 
oonne^ Lissabon 1894, p. 4 6. 

'“Stead of “55”; ult., add: in part translated in Gayangos, The 
Muhammedan Dynasties in Spain, i., App. E, ii., App. A. 

1. 3, add; cf. also Dozy, Reckerches^^ i. 21 — 40. 

1 . 3, add: Franck, Moise Maimonide, sa vie et sa doctrine {Etudes orientales, Paris l86l, 

p. 317— 360)- 

O ^‘“ 57 ; Baha’ al-Dln al-'Amill, al-Kashhul, 

p. 58; MS. Pans, Bibl. Nat., NO. 3594^ f. yj ’ — ’ 

1. 9- add: cf. J. Tkac, Cber den arab. Kommentar des Averroes zur Poetik des Aristoteles, 
in n tener Stuateny xxiv. 70 sqq. ’ 

I. 25 a. f., add: R. Basset, Melanges africains et orientaux, Paris 1915, Ch. vii. 
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417'’, 1. 24, read: “xvii.” instead of “xviii.”. 

424a, 1. 29, add: On Ibn al-Tiktaka, cf. also the observation by Mirza Muhammad KazwfnI in 
the Persian introduction to his edition of Djuwaini’s Ta^rikh-i Diahan-gusJm^ i. {G. M. 5., 
xvi.), 34 sq. (see also Kit. '^Umdat al-Talib fi Ansab Al AbJ Talib.^ Bombay 1318, p. 
159 sq.'). According to the same author, ibid..^ p. 14, the proper title of the Kifab al-FaWi’ri 
is Munyat al-Fndal^ fl Tawartkh al -Kh ulafii' of which the history of the ‘^Abbasids by 
Hindushah b. Sandjar, entitled: Kiiab Tadyarib al-Salaf.^ is an enlarged Persian translation. 

The Bibl. Nat. of Paris possesses a defective manuscript of the latter work (N®. 373 in 

Blochet, Catal. des Mss. fersans.^ i. 251), but several copies exist in Teheran. 

426a, 1, 10, read: ’^Asafii" instead of ‘^Asaftr”. 

435l>, 1. 13 a. f., add: Jouannin, La Turquie., p. 243 — 252; La Jonquicre, Hist, de V empire 
ottoman., p. 311 — 3 1 3. 

436=*, 1. 33, add: Barbier de Meynard, Ibrahim Jils de Mahdi, in Journ. Asiat.., 1896, Ser. 6, 
xiii., p. 201 — 342; Humbert, Arabica analecta inedita., Paris 1838, p. 60 — 72; al-Ittdll, 
Flam al-Nas., Cairo 1297, p. 144 — 148. 

447a, 1. 18 a. f., read: “Abu ’1-Nadjm” instead of “Abu Nadjm”. 

49[b, 1. 10 a. f., read: “•al-Alamgiriyd" instead of “■al-Alamgiri''. 

56o1>, 1. 30 a. f. : The equation is to be read as follows: 

2.97 X 6 + 2 X = 18 81 = 4.72 X 4 — 18. Si 

0 

565a, 1. 18 a. f, read: '^ittihad" instead of '‘•ittihad" . 

5668, 1. 8 a. f., read: “329 rjt.” instead of “322”. 

590b, 1. 24 a. f., read: ^ma'^mur" instead of “■ma^mur". 

592a, 1. ly, add: Gaudefroy-Deraombynes, Le p'elerinagt a la Mekke., Paris 1923. 

594b, 1. 24 a. f., add: E. Chantre, Recherches anthropologiques au Caucase., Lyon 1885 — 1887. 

6oia, 1. 5, read: '‘•arnghar'’' instead of “■amrar''. 

602®, 1. 3 a. f., add: H. Basset, Essai sur la litterature des Berb'eres., Alger 1920. 

613®, 1. 8 a. f., read: “162 sq." instead of “1623”. 

617b, 1. 29 a. f., read: '^des" instead of ‘‘■der"', 1. 2 a. f., read: '^sudlichen" instead of ‘^sudliche". 

618®, 1. 20 a. f., read: “■Drewnostei" instead of '^Drewnestei" 1. 9 a. f., read: “Winogradow, 
Feodosiya" instead of “Minogradow, Feodesiva". 

796b, Art. Kamil, 1 . 18, read: “vowel” instead of “consonant”. 

730b, Art. Kara Deniz, 1 . 26 sq.., read: *ed. Society g^ographique de Paris, 1839, mare Ponti 
quod vulgariter Mare Majus appellant”. 

787b, 1. 27 ab infra, read: “■maf^ulan" instead of '^maf^ulatun" . 

884®, 1. 21 — 22, read: “In November 1922 Turkey abolished the Sultanate and on October 30, 
1923, declared itself a Republic”. 

885b, fin., add: Oriente Moderno., Rome 1922 sq. 

1059b, 1. 18, read: “Kopriisu”, instead of “Kbpriisuya”. 


Vol. i., 1071b, 1. 7 sqq.., read: “Do'^an (Daw'an)” instead of “Do'an (Daw'an)”; 1. 28 — 30, drop 
“HaradanI mentions, etc.”; 1. 36 — 37, read: “p. 86, ai, a4, 87, 18, 21” instead of 
“178, 25 and 181, is” ; 1. 38, add: Sprenger, Die alte Geographic Arabiens., 
§§ 254 — 256, 310, 439; van den Berg, Le Hadhramout., p. 1 3, 23 sqq.., 42; de 
Goeje, Revue Colon. Internal., 1886, i. 106 sq.-, Landberg, Hadramout, see Index. 
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EBU, the Ottoman-Turkish pronunciation of 
Abu [q. V., i. 73'j et seq.l. 

ECIJA, the capital of a district in the 
eastern province of Seville in Spain with 
25,000 inhabitants, is picturesquely situated on 
the left bank of the lower course of the Genii, 
which is navigable below it, in a torrid valley, — 
whence it is called el Sarten de Espaua “the 
bakehouse of Spain”; its streets are narrow and 
its church towers (formerly minarets) covered with 
azulejos. It is the ancient Iberian A s t i g i of which 
the Arabs made Istidja^ Estiva (rarely Essidja in 
this period) whence is derived the Spanish Ecija 
(st > c, z, as in Basti, Basta, Baza; Caesaraugusta, 
Sarakosta, Zaragoza; Musta'rab, Mozarab etc., cf. 
Grober, Grundriss der Romanischcn Philologie^ I®, 
p. 520). After the battle of Laguna de la Janda 
in 711, the Roman Colonia Julia Augusta Firma, 
one of the four con-oenttis juridki of the Provincia 
Baetica and the Gothic see of Astigi was forced 
to conditional surrender by Tarik after a siege of 
a month; in the history of the Arab period it 
played an important part, particularly as the north- 
western stronghold of the renegade 'Omar Ibn 
Hafsun [q. v. and the article bodastro, i. 736'’] 
in his long rebellion, till the town was taken in 
891 by Emir 'Abd Allah of Cdrdoba [cf. the 
article Carmona, i. 829^]. It had always a large 
Mozarab community, was taken in 1240 by Fer- 
dinand III of Castile, and repopulated with Chris- 
tians in 1262 by Alfonso X the Wise after the 
expulsion of the Morescoes. In 1402 it was made 
a city (^ciudad) by Henry III and throughout 
the history of the kingdom of Granada it plays an 
important part as one of the frontier fortresses of 
Castile as it did at a later period again in the 
war of the Spanish Succession and the Penin- 
sular war. 

Bibliography. Yaljnt, MtPdgam al-Buldan, 
i. 242 ; Marasid al-ltiiUP.^ iv. 98 ; Abu ’ 1 -Fida, 
Geography (French translation), i. 58 (wrongly 
speaks of a Nahr Sus, on which Ecija lies, 
al-though shortly before he had mentioned 
the Shennil = Genii as flowing past Granada) ; 
Madoz, Diccionario geogrdjico-esiadislico-historico, 
vii. 438; Eduardo Saavedra, Esiudio sobre la 
invasion de los Arabes en Espana.1 p. 77; Dozy, 
Histoire des Musulmans d'Espagne.^ ii. 287 — 
290; Simonet, Historia de los Mozdrabes., In- 
dice 935; Varela y Martel, Bosquejo hislbrico 
de la Ciudad de Ecija (l 5 cija 1892), p. 352. 

(C. F. Seybold.) 

EDESSA^ [See urfa.] 

EDFU (UdfB, DtfC), a town on the west 
bank of the Nile, the Apollon o p ol is 
Magna of the Greeks and Romans, about half- 
way between Thebes and Assuan, the capital of 

The Encyclopaedia of IslSm, II. 


the district _ of Edfu in .the province of Nubia. 
The name goes back to the Egyptian Tbot, Coptic 
Atbo. The place is chiefly pelebjated for its temple 
of Horiis built in the Ptolemaic period but this, 
which in course of time became huried in ruins, 
is rarely * mentioned” I’n Muhammadan literature. 
An archaeological note is given by Makrizi, who 
says that in the viii'h century a female figure of 
stone was dug up there ; she was represented as 
sitting on a chair with legs crossed and wore a 
kind of net; on the back was a tablet the in- 
scription on which is described as Greek. — The 
Arab geographers often extol Edfu for its wealth 
in palms and describe it as a flourishing city to 
which numerous villages, estates and islands be- 
long. About the year 1400 A. D. it comprised 
24,762 feddan.^ its taxes amounted to 1 7,000 dinars, 
according to other authorities 20,000. The cha- 
racter of the inhabitants is also highly praised. 
In the modern period the chief industry is its 
potteries. The inhabitants, the great majority Mu- 
hammadans, with a few Copts, number (according 
to Boinet Bey) 4760, including the suburbs 14,261. 

Bibliography. Yalcut, Mu^djam.^ i. 168; 
DimishkI (ed. Mehren), p. 35, 232 et seq.\ Ibn 
Dukmak, Kitdb ‘al-Intisdr.^ v. 29 ; Ibn al-Djfan, 
al-Tuhfa al-samya.^ p. 19 1; Makrizi, A'hitaj i. 
237 ; d’Anville, Memoires sur V Egypte ancienne 
et snoderne.^ p. 209 ; Quatremere, Alemoires.^ i. 
44; ‘All Basha Mubarak, al-Ehitat al-djadlda.^ 
viii. 44 et scq. ; Amelineau , Geographic de 
rEgypte\ Boinet Bey, Dictionnaire geographique 
de rEgypte\ Maspero, Agyptische Kunstgeschichte 
(German edition of Steindorff) ; Baedeker, Agyp- 
ten I, p. 330. (E. Graefe.) 

EDIRNE (Gr. 'A^piavot/xoArc, Engl. Adrianople, 
Fr. Andrinople, in Idrisi, transl. Jaubert, ii. 383 
was taken from the Byzantines in 763 = 
1362 with the surrounding country by the Otto- 
mans under Murad I. The Turkish sources give 
761, 762 and 763 A. H. as the date of its capture 
and the statements of western writers on the point 
are equally divergent and indefinite; Jirecek in his 
Geschichte der Bulgaren.^ p. 328, decided on 1363 
but Murad I’s letter on his victory of the be- 
ginning of Dhu ' 1 -Ka'da 763 — end of August 
1362 in Feridun, Munshiydti Seldtin.^ i. gl et seq..^ 
suggests 763 = 1362 as the date; cf. v. Hammer, 
Gesch. d. Osm. Reiches., i. 163 et seq.\ Zinkeisen, 
i. 218 — 221; Gibbon (ed. Bury), vii. 31. 

The city picturesquely situated on an elevation 
at the confluence of the Maritza, Arda and Tundja 
in the centre of a fertile depression, had ween 
strongly fortified against Bulgar invasion in the 
later years of the Byzantine Empire ; Murad I 
made it the European residence imakam) of the 

I 
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EDIRNE. 


Sultans — 76S A. II. is the year given. During 
the wars of succession between the sons of Ba- 
yazld I, Mir Suleiman Celebi and, after his death, 
Musa Celebi continued to use it as such. Even after 
the conquest of Constantinople (1453) it continued 
to be the second residence while Brusa fell com- 
pletely into the background, 'fhe Sultans stayed 
there regularly for longer or shorter periods with 
the whole court and government, notably before 
the campaigns against Austria and Poland but 
also for the sake of the hunting there. From Ah- 
med I’s reign (beginning of the xvii'k century) 
Adrianople became the favourite residence of the 
Sultans: Mehemmed IV (1648 — 1687) spent the 
greater part of his reign in Adrianople; in Mus- 
tafa IPs reign (1695 — 1703) the Sultan’s leng- 
thened stay in Adrianople led to a revolt of the 
Janissaries and to his deposition. Hencefoith Adria- 
nople was only visited occasionally by the Sultans 
and in the course of the xviiidi century it was 
gradually abandoned as a royal residence. During 
the Russo-Tuikish wars of the xixtii century, Adria- 
nople was twice occupied by the Russians, in 
1829 from the 2ofa August — 20tk November and 
in 1878 from the 20ih January to the end of March. 
Ihe government of Adrianople was in earlier 
times (till 1826) in the hands of the Bostandji- 
bashi [q. v., i. 766]. Justice was administered by 
a Mulla Kadi of high rank. .A.fterthe administrative 
reforms Adrianople became the capital of the wi- 
layet of the same name and in 1911 the head- 
quarters of the Fourth army corps {kol ordti). On 
the 25th March 1913 the town was captured by 
the Bulgarians after a siege of five months. 

Adrianople was for long of great importance 
under Turkish rule not only as a royal residence 
and military centre but also as a commercial town ; 
in the xv^h century the original Greek population 
was^ joined by numerous Jewish emigrants from 
Spain, Armenians, Ragusans and other foreigners 
who carried on trade with the west. 

The city grew considerably; the old Byzantine 
fortified town (the so-called remained to 

the Greeks, Armenians, Jews and Franks while 
the Turks settled outside the walls. In 1850 there 
were over 30,000 hearths, i. e. about 150,000 in- 
habitants ; with the retirement of the Sultans from 
Adrianople began the gradual decline of 'the city 
about the time of the Russo-Turkish war of 1828- 

1829 the population was estimated at 80,000 

90 000 of whom 50% were Turks, 337,, Greeks 
and bulgar.s, and the remainder Jews, Armenians 
and h ranks. The number has since risen to some- 
what over 100,000. 

hrom the time of the sons of Bayazid to the 
reign of .Murad IV (the middle of the xvi'h cen- 
tury) and for a brief period again under MustaS 
II (1675 — 1703), .Adrianople was one of the uiints 
of the Ottoman Empire. 

The splendid monuments of architecture 
in the city date from its period of greatest pros- 
perity in the xv'h and xvi''i centuries. Of Byzan- 
tine buildings there have survived the ruins of a 
church called Aya Sofia. The ancient quadrangular 
fortress had four huge round towers at the comers 
and twelve square towers in each wall. Nine 
gates are mentioned, viz.: Au!e Kapiui^ Tot< K 

kafes {Kafesli) A'., also called A'., ATAW;/fr 

or kazanjUilar A'., Oghrm (AV/'f) A'., Manias A' 
Tazi'k A., Inedjilar or Stambul A'., Orta K. (ac- 
cording to Enls al-Mnsdmirin ; cf. Niebuhr, Arisen, 


iii. 164). The number of gates and their n.ames 
in Ewliya, iii. 428 and v. Hammer, Gcsch. d. Osm. 
A*., vi. 700 differ from these. The Forte Triomphalc 
illustrated in Sayger-Desarnod is probably identical 
with the Germe K. in Djewri, p. 6 et seq. 

The New Imperial Palace on an island 
formed by the Tundja was built by Mehem- 
med II in 1452 and Selim I (1512 — 1520); later 
Sultans added individual kiosks and other buil- 
dings. By the beginning of the xix‘k century it 
had begun to fall into decay; in 1S29 the peace 
with Russia was signed there; on the 17^1 January 
1878 the Turkish troops retreating before the 
Russians blew up the main buildings. The outlook 
tower dating from the xvii'k century still remains. 
We infer from the accounts of European tra- 
vellers of the xvii'k and beginning of the xviib'i 
centuries, that the Serai was similarly planned to the 
Old Serai of Topkapu in Constantinople, cf. the 
last account in v. Moltke, Briefe aus dcr Tiirkei, 
6'‘h ed., p. 150. According to Ewliya the New 
Serai occupied the hunting-ground of the Greek 
emperors; as a matter of fact the site does seem 
identical with the “meadows of Comnena” on the 
Tundja where in 1337 IBe wedding of the Bulgar 
Crown-Prince Michael to a Byzantine princess was 
celebrated (Kantakuzen, Hist., i. 508), — The Old 
Serai lay near the Sellmlye on the “planetree 
square” (jCavjak Meidani) and is said to have been 
built by Murad I in 767 a.h. (according to others 
in 820 A.H. by Mehemmed I); it was afterwards 
— according to Ewliya in the reign of Suleiman 
I — adopted as barracks for the 'Adjemoghlan, 
like similar buildings elsewhere (the Galata Serai, 
the Serai in Brusa, etc.) and is known to have 
been used as such to the end of the xvii'h century. 

The Mosques. The old churches were appa- 
rently left to the Christians at the conquest with 
the exception of the Celebi Djami", which is con- 
s'dered the oldest mosque; another mosque, the 
A'i/isse Q'amt\ situated like the preceding within 
the walls, with an ancient consecrated fountain, 
was turned into a mosque by Mehemmed JI. Ger- 
lach in 157^ counted 15 Greek churches. 

The oldest mosque is that of Bayazid Yildirim 
also called Kupeli Djami', near the Mihal 
bridge on the Maritza; 792 is given by Ha didi i 
Khalifa, Takwim, as the date of its erection while 
the author of the Enis aAMusamerin gives 802 
a.h.; Ewliya says it was completed by Mehem- 
med Celebi. 

The second oldest mosque is the “Old ID] a mi'” 
(Eski Djamj', formerly also called Ulu Djami'), 
begun by Mir Suleiman Celebi, continued by his 
brother Musa and completed by Mehemmed I, 
though some authorities say it was only finished 
y Murad II; it was burned down on the 14th 
Redjeb 1159 (30'h July 1746) and restored the 
loliowing year. 

Murad II built three mosques, the largest of 
which was the Uc Sherefeli, so called from the 
three balconies on two of its four minarets; it 
took ten years (841-851 a.h.) to build (Enls 
al-Musamertn'). The same Sultan built the Dar 
f (*" 838 A.H.), in the forecourt 

01 which is the mausoleum of the two princes Hasan 

Or^an, sons of Murad II, and a year later (839) 
t e Muradiye, originally a Mewlewi monastery. 
also*^^t period the following mosques 

l. Eshe ('Alisha) Kadin ^jami', on the 
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road to Stambul, built in 823 by 'A^ishe Sultan, 
daughter of MehemmeJ I.; 2. lyiodja Elyas at 
the gate Kafeskapu, dating from 82511.; 3. the 
mosque of M 1 h a 1 b e g on the Tundja, with hos- 
pital and poor-kitchen dating from 825 H. ; 4. the 
Beilerbei Djami', dating from 832 H., as well 
as the mosque of .Sarudje Pasha, which is 
well-known because the head of the Grand Vizier 
Kara Mustafa who was executed after the unsuc- 
cessful siege of Vienna in 1683, is buried there. 

In the reign of M e h e m m e d II. there were 
built: the Selim Celebi Djami' (in 867, or 
873 A. H.), the Sultan DjamP, founded by Sltti 
Sultan, wife of the Sultan, in 877 H., the mos- 
que at the Zawiye of Sadi^dede (882 A. H.), and 
the mosque oflljezerl Kasim Pasha (883 H.) 

Bayazid II. built the mosque, which bears 
his name, on the bank of the Tundja during the 
years 889 — 893 (1484 — 148S); it was particularly 
celebrated for its splendid philanthropic endowments 
(medrese, hospital and asylum, poor-kitchen) and 
is therefore sometimes also called Yeni 'Imaret 
Djami'. His Vizier Suleiman Pasha founded 
another mosque near the “New Bridge”. In the 
reign of Selim I, Lari Celebi built a mosque 
in 920 A. H. ; Suleiman I built the mosque 
attached to the Zawiya of Sliudja' and the T ash- 
11 Ic Djami', the latter being one of the famous 
Sinttn’s works. 

The most celebrated building in Adrianople, 
the Selim iye mosque was built for Selim II in 
976 — 982 (1568 — 1574) by the architect Sinan, 
who describes it as his greatest masterpiece by 
which he surpassed even Aya Sofia. Situated on 
the highest part of the town with a large cupola 
and four slender pillarllke minarets each with 3 
balconies and as many staircases, and a spacious 
forecourt, and splendidly equipped in the inteiior, 
it became the court-mosque of the city. In Adria- 
nople Sinan also built the mosque of Khasseki 
Sultan at the New Bridge and the mosque of 
Deftardar Mustafa Pasha. 

40 large and small mosques in all are mentioned 
besides a number of medreses, schools of Tradition 
{^Dar al-Hadtth)^ Dervish monasteries and Zawiyas. 
The Selimiye is further said to have had a library 
containing 5000 volumes. 

The bezestins (warehouses), c a r sh i (bazaars) 
and khans (fondachl) of this city are equally 
celebrated. The “Old Bezestin”, a wakf of the 
Dar al-Hadith Djami' was built by Murad II, the 
other, a wakf of the “Old mosque” by Sultan 
Mehemmed I. These are surpassed by 'A 1 i P a sh a’s 
Bazaar (967 = 1559-1560) built by Sinan for 
Semiz 'All Pasha, and the Shoemakers’ Bazaar 
{Kawwajlar Carskusi^ also called Uziin Carsjni)^ 
built by Murad HI as a Wakf of the Selimiye 
mosque. Among the iS larger khans may be 
mentioned: the Khan Rustem Pasha, built by 
Sinan, that of Mustafa Pasha (^Iki Kapuhi) anA 
the largest of all, the Kh a n 'A' ishe Kadin, near 
the mosque of the same name, built in 1018 
(1609-1610) by Ekmekdjizade Ahmed Pasha. 

The Serais of the Viziers and Pashas (detailed 
in Ewliya, iii. 458 et seq.') were also very nu- 
merous; they were, like the Imperial Palace, left 
to fall to pieces after Adrianople lost its impor- 
) tance as the second royal residence. 

The stone bridges over the Maritza and Tundja, 
which in part date from the Byzantine period, 
deserve special mention. The following are given : 



I. the bridge at the S e r r adj- kha n e , built in 
S55 (-t. H.) by Shihab al-Din Paslja, collapsed at 
the beginning of the xvii-^ century and was re- 
built; 2. The bridge of Bayazid II over the 
Tundja, with 6 arches; 3, the bridge near the 
mosque of Bayazid I, dating from the Byzantine 
period and repaired by Suleiman I in 951 A. ii,; 
4. a bridge of the year 1010 A. H. at the tomb 
of the saint Sefershah; 5. the Mihal bridge, of 
the Byzantine period, repaired in 823 by Mehem- 
raed I and in 1050 A. H. by Keraankesh Mustafa 
Pasha ; 6. the New Bridge of Ekmekdjizade 
Ahmed Pasha of the year 1027 .A. ti. 

The aqueducts were built by Suleiman I and 
restored in the beginning of the xviii*'' century 
(v. Hammer, Gesch. d, Osni. Reiches^ vii. 66). 

Bibliography. The detailed monogi'aph on 
Adrianople compiled by Khibri 'Abd al-Rahman 
of Adrianople in 1046 (1637-1637) under the 
title Enis al-Musdmer'ui (Royal Library of Vienna 
1052) is extracted in Hadjdji Khalifa’s Rumeli 
und Bosna.^ transl. by v. Hammer, Vienna 1812, 
p. I — 15 and in I^ewri’s Chro?iicle (Stambul 
1291) cf. V. Hammer, Gcsch. if. Osm. Reiches.. 
X. 691 et seq.'., besides the long section in 
Ewliya Celebi, vol. iii., we may quote the des- 
criptions by European travellers in the xvii<'> 
and xviii* centuries (John Covel in the E.arly 
Voyages and Travels in the Levant by Th. 
Bent, London 1893; Antoine Galland, Journal., 
ed. by Ch. Schefer, Paris 1881; E. Chishull, 
Travels in Turkey., London 1747; Letters cf 
Lady Montague ., letters 25 — 34). The decay 
of the city in the beginning of the xix'h century 
is described by George Keppel, Narrative of 
a Journey across the Bateaus (London 1831), 
i., and Moltke, Briefe uber Zustdndc und Be- 
gebenkeiten in der Turkei., 6 * 1 ' ed., p. 150 ct 
seq.'., Nicolas de Nicolay, Navigations etc. gives 
types of the inhabitants in the xvi'h century. 
Views and plans of the mosques and other 
buildings are given by C. Sayger et A. Desar 
nod, Album d'un voyage en Turquie en iSag- 
iSyo (Paris n. d. fob), Thomas zVllom and Robert 
Walsh, Constantinople., vol. ii. 73 and 77, and 
notably by C. Gurlitt, Die Bauten Adrianopels 
in Orientalisches Archiv., v. i. p. i. and ii. (cp. 
with Jacob in Der Islam., vol. iii. 358 — 368). 

(J. H. Mordtmann.) 

EDJNEBI, the Turkish pronunciation of the 
Arabic Adjnabi., “stranger” [q. v., i. 141I']. 

EDREMID, the capital of a Kaza of the 
Sandjak of Karasi in the Wilayet of 
Brusa, with a population of Turks and Greeks 
(c. 8000 souls in all of whom 2000 are Greeks, in 
1883 houses), is situated 5-6 miles inland from the 
port of Akcai in the uppermost corner of the 
Gulf of Edremid. The ruins of the ancient Adra- 
myttion (’AT/ia!f4VT(T)(ov, ’ASpafiuvriov in the By- 
zantine authors, in IdrIsI) are at Karatash 

on the sea near the Skala of Kemer-Edremid. 
Atramyttion was destroyed by the Turcoman T^uxui; 
who had established himself in Smyrna since 1090, 
and after it had been rebuilt the town again 
suffered at the hands of another Turk Monolykos 
in IH5 (Alexias., ii. 224, 245, ed. Reifferscheid). 
To defend it against such attacks Manuel I forti- 
fied the town (about 1160; Niketas, p. 195). Early 
in the xiv'h century Edremid fell into the hands 
of the Karasioghlu of Bergama, after the Genoese 
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of Phocaea had undertaken the defence of the town 
against the Turks (Pachymeres, ii. 557 r/ xty.). When 
Sultan Orkhan dispossessed the Karasioghlu about 
1345, Edremid passed with the other lands of this 
dynasty under Ottoman rule. In 1403 Timurlank’s 
troops on their return march from Brusa to Mag- 
nesia made a raid on Adramyttion, Assus and Per- 
gamon from Balikesri (Ducas, p. 72, compared with 
Sheref al-Din). It is not known when the town was 
transferred from the sea-coast to the interior. 

Bibliography. Tomaschek in the Sitz.- 
Ber. tier K. Akad. Wien.^ vol. 124, viii. 23 et seq.\ 
Zeitschr. d. Gcs. f. Erdkunde zu Berlin.^ 1889, 
p. 290 et scq. ; Cuinet, La Turqiiie d'Asie., iv. 
273 et seq. ; A. Philippson, Rcism u. Forschun- 
gen im Westl. Kleinasien.^ i. 30 ct seq. 

(J. H. Mordtmann.) 

EDRIS. [See idrIs.] 

EFENDI, an Ottoman-Turkish word borrowed 
from the Byzantine Greek aiphriiQ (Du Cange), de- 
rived from the ancient Greek avSrvri}? “sir, master”, 
a legal term (used by Phrynicus, Polybius and even 
Euripides with this meaning). This name is given 
to men who have had a liberal education; ordinary 
people and subordinate officers are called Agha 
(^Aa by elision of the velar) they receive the title 
Efendi when they have completed their literary 
education. Efendim (abbreviated familiarly and 
jokingly to Efem\ “Sir”, “madam”. The Kadi of 
Constantinople is also called Istambol Efendisi. 
The Rcdis-Efendi (for Ret'ls al-Kuttab = “chief 
of the scribes”) was before the reforms the Sec- 
retary of State for Foreign Affairs. The Sultan also 
holds but not exclusively the title Efendimiz = “our 
Lord”; the Arabs of Egypt apply the analogous 
expression Efendi-na to the Khedive. This term 
is purely Turkish and has penetrated everywhere 
that Ottoman influence has made itself felt. 

Bibliography. J. Psichari, Efendi., in the 
Melanges Havel., p. 387—427; A. de Biberstein 
Kazimirski, Dictionnaire Arabe-Francais., i. 41 ; 
Barbier de Meynard, Dictionnaire Tarc-Fran(aiSy 
>• 42-43- (Cl. Huart.) 

EGERDIR , the capital in a Kaza of 
theSandjakofHamidabad in the Wila- 
yet of Koniya, situated on a tongue of land 
at the south end of the lake of Egerdir, with a 
few thousand inhabitants, all Muhammadans; on the 
adjacent island of Nisi (Nsjr/), Turkish Nisin, Nis 
adasi with a monastery live about 1000 Turkish- 
speaking Greeks. The town presumably fell into 
the hands of the Saldjiiks at the same time as 
the district of Isparta, which Kilidj Arslan III 
conquered (600-601 A. K.) (see Houtsma, Recueil 
etc., iii. 62) , its citadel which is now destroyed 
is said to have been built by Kaikubad I. After 
the break-up of the Saldjuk empire, Egerdir be- 
came the capital of the Turkoman Hamidoghlu’ 
one of the first rulers of this dynasty, Felek al- 
Dln (beginning of the xiv'h century) gave it the 
name h'elekbar, or Felekabad (Abu ’ 1 -Fida, Geo- 
graphy^ transl. by Reinaud, ii. 2, 134). In 783 
or 784 .A. H. the last Hamidoghlu sold his king- 
dom to Murad I and Egerdir thus passed under 
Ottoman rule. Timurlank conquered the town and 
the fortified island of Nisadasi on the lyffiSha'ban 
805 = iith Ifarch 1403, (Sa'd al-Din, according 
to Sheref al-Din on the Redjeb) on his march 
through Anatolia and gave them to the Kara- 
manoghlu whom he restored; the latter had to 
return them to the Ottomans in 1425 with the 


distiict of Hamideli. The town has no less than 
30 large and 18 small mosques and also a small 
library with 218 manuscripts; the name was ori- 
ginally pronounced Egridur (Ibn Batuta, ii. 267 ; 
Ibn Fadl Allah in Aer. et E.xtr.., xiii. 360, 384). 

Bibliography. Sa’^d al-Din, i. 21 1 et seq.\ 
Hadjdji Khalifa, Dfihannunid, p. 640; Sarre, 
Reise in Kleinasien, p. 142 et seq.-., cf. the 
article hamidoghlu. (J. H. Mordtmann.) 
EGIN, the capital of a Kaza containing 
about 60,000 people in the Sandjak of Khar put 
in the Wilayet of Ma^murat al-.\ziz, occupies a 
picturesque site about 3000 feet above sea-level 
in a wooded hollow, where the river widens, on 
the right bank of the Kara Su or western Eu- 
phrates, N. E. of 'Arab-kir surrounded by a cres- 
cent of hills 1300 feet high, down whose sides 
fall numerous streams. The town is believed 
to have been founded in the xi'h century by Ar- 
menians from Waspurakan (see St. Martin, Memoire 
sur rArmenie^ i. 189). So recent a writer as Von 
Moltke still describes it as a stronghold of the 
Armenians, who leave it in their youth for Con- 
stantinople and return with the wealth they have 
amassed. Moie recently the population estimated by 
Cuinet at 19,000, by Yorke at 15,000, is composed 
one half of Armenians the other of Turks. In 
1895-1896 there were massacres of Armenians in 
the town. 

Bibliogr ap hy. Hadjdji Khalifa , Diihan- 
numa ( Constantinopel 1145), P- 624 ; Ritter, 
Erdkunde., x. 790 — 792 ; H. von Moltke, Briefe 
iiber Zustdnde .... in der Tiirkei p. 378 et 
seq.’., V. W. Yorke in the Geogr, Jotirn.., viii. 
(1896, ii.), p. 333 et seq. (R. Hartmann.) 
EGRI, German Erlau, archbishopric and the 
political centre of the Hevesian comitate in Hun- 
gary, was in Turkish hands from 1576 to 1687. 
It is particularly celebrated for its heroic and 
successful defence under Stephan Dobo from the 
9'!' Sept, to the iS’h Oct. 1552 against overwhel- 
ming forces under the Vizier Ahmed (Von Ham- 
mar, Gesch. d. Osm. Reiches., iii. 307 et seq.'., 
Jorga, Gesch. d. Osm. Reiehes., iii. 243). It was 
not till 1596 that the Turks, in the reign of Me- 
hemed III, succeeded in taking it (v. Hammer, 
op. cit. iv. 262 et seq.-, Jorga, op. cit. iii. 321 et 
seq.). In 1687 the town surrendered to General 
Caraffa on the death of the commander of its 
garrison, 'Othman Rustem Agha (v. Hammer, op. 
cit., vi. 507; Jorga, op. cit., iv. 229). 
EGRI-DAGH. [See Ararat i. 420>>.] 

EGYPT. 

The name Egypt — the etymology is more cor- 
rectly preserved in the German form Agypten — 
is derived from the Greek Kiyo-xTO^ of which 
only the abbreviation Kibt survived into the Mu- 
hammadan period as the name of the inhabitants 
of the country. The land itself is known by the 
old Semitic name the Arabic form of which is Misr ; 
from this the colloquial language has made Masr. 
The Muslim conquest began at the end of the 
year i8=r639. From that year to the present day 
Egypt has been one of the centres of the political, 
cidtural and religious development of Islam. No- 
w ere else has Islam come into such active con- 
^Ct with modern Europe as in the land of the 
de. It is a very difficult task to give a survey 
of the multifarious aspects of Egyptian life in the 
purely Muslim period but with this modern devel- 
opment it becomes well nigh impossible. If in 
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spite of this an attempt is here made to give a 
comprehensive survey, it is only possible by making 
an essential distinction between mediaeval and 
modern Egypt. The modern period in Egypt be- 
gins with the French expedition of 1798 and 
with Muhammad 'All. There are many connecting 
links between the old and the new period but it 
is nevertheless an entirely new Egypt with entirely 
new aspects which must be treated in quite a 
different fashion in such an article as this, that 
arises in the nineteenth century. The invasion of 
the Nile valley by European civilisation has been 
for the latter of immensely greater moment than 
even the rise of Hellenism was. An entirely new 
period begins with the Khedives in contrast to 
which perhaps the whole history of Egypt and 
certainly the Muslim period forms a distinct unity. 
The subject has been divided with reference to 
this distinction. Here we shall only discuss mediaeval 
Muhammadan Egypt (639 — 1798) and refer the 
reader to the article KHEDIVES for Egypt under 
European influence. 

I. The Historical Development. 

As all the dynasties and important men are 
dealt with in separate articles, the object of this 
article is only to give a general survey and detail 
the historical aspects and events which cannot or 
ought not to be given in the separate articles. 

Survey of 


A. II. 

the rulers of Egypt. 

A. D. 

1 8 — 21 

Conquest by 'Amr b. al- 



'As 

639—641 

21—38 

Governors for the Or- 


thodox Caliphs . . . 

641 — 658 

38—132 

Governors for the Umai- 



yads 

658—750 

132—254 

Governors for the 'Abba- 


sids 

750 — 868 

254 — -292 

Dynasty of the Tallinids 

868 — 905 

292—323 

Governors for the 'Abba- 



sids 

905—935 

323—358 

Ikshtdid dynasty . 

935—969 

358—567 

Fatimid Caliphs . . . 

969 — 1171 

567—648 

Aiyubid dynasty . 

I I7I 1250 

648 — 792 

Bahrl Mamluks . . . 

1250—1390 

792—923 

Burdji Mamluks . 

1390— 1517 

923 1212 

Ottoman Pashas and 



Mamluks 

1517—1798 

1212 

Napoleon’s Expedition. 
Beginning of the mo- 



dern period .... 

1798 


The great conquests in Syria and the 'Irak 
displaced the capital Medina to the outskirts of 
the new empire. Byzantine Egypt constantly threa- 
tened the young empire and even Medina itself 
lay perilously near the Byzantine naval harbour 
of Klysma (Kulzum, Suez). Egypt with its rich 
corn-supplies must also have appeared a much 
more desirable acquisition to the central govern- 
ment than the more distant Syria or 'Irak , at 
least a regular traffic in corn to the Hidjaz began 
immediately after the conquest. It is most impro- 
bable therefore that there is any historical foun- 
dation for the Arab story that Egypt was conquered 
against the wish of the Caliph. By the year 18 (639) 
the raiding policy of the early years of the con- 
quest had already been abandoned for one of 
permanent occupation. The state of affairs in Egypt 


at that time invited the Arab conquest. The ten 
years of Peisian rule had been followed by a 
strong Byzantine reaction after the victories of 
Heraclius. The latter hoped by his stpiivtKOv to 
terminate the endless strife between Monophysites 
and Dyophysites and at the same time give the 
resuscitated empire an united church. But it was 
too late, the Monophysite Egyptians, who appa- 
rently never grasped the Monothelitic proposals 
for compromise, believed that the hated creed of 
Chalcedon was to be forced upon them. As at 
the same time the financial claims of the empire 
on Egypt were very great and the administration 
of church and finance were in the same hands, it 
may be imagined that the attachment of the 
Egyptians to Byzantium was not overgreat. In 
631 the emperor Heraclius had sent Cyrus, pre- 
viously Bishop of Phasis in the Caucasus, to Alex- 
andria as Patriarch and at the same time head of 
the civil administration. For ten years this man 
sought by every means in his power to persuade 
the Coptic church to adopt the slftivixov and at 
the same time to increase the revenues of the 
treasury. The portrait of Cyrus is painted blacker 
and blacker by later Coptic tradition; for not 
only did he indirectly pave the way for the Arabs 
but he was the governor of Egypt who concluded 
the most important treaties with the Arabs. It is 
from Cyrus that the essential features of the half- 
legendary character of the Muljawkis [q. v.] of Arab 
tradition are derived. The conqueror of Egypt 
was 'Amr b. al-'As [q. v., i. p. 334’^ r/rry.]. He had 
already distinguished himself in Syria and now 
appeared unexpectedly in December 18 (639) on 
the eastern frontier of Egypt from which the 
troops had been withdrawn and about a month 
later (Muharram 19 = January 640) captured Pe- 
lusium with only 3000 — 4000 men. 'Amr could 
not risk a decisive battle till he had been rein- 
forced by about 5000 men under the leadership 
of Zubair, the celebrated companion of the Prophet. 
With these he defeated the Byzantines under the 
Augustalis Theodores in the battle of Heliopolis 
(Radjab 19= July 640), which was immediately 
followed up by the occupation of one of the 
suburbs of Babylon [q. v., i. 550]. The citadel 
of the town held out for some time longer. Cyrus 
who was within its walls entered into negotiations 
with 'Amr in spite of considerable opposition in 
his own camp and then left Egypt to have the 
treaty proposed with 'Amr ratified by the Emperor. 
Heraclius was exceedingly enraged, Cyrus was 
accused of treason and banished ; soon afterwards 
Heraclius died (23"' Safar 20= II'*' February 
641). As his death seemed to destroy all hope of 
relief, the citadel of Babylon capitulated on the 
21'' Rabr H = 9'b April 641. The eastern Delta 
and, as Babylon was the key to the upper Nile 
valley. Upper Egypt also thus fell into 'Amr’s 
hands. He now crossed the Nile and following 
its western arm, slowly advanced on Alexandria 
via Nikiu, the see of a bishop, which surrendered 
on the 26'h Djumada 1 = I3'>' May. Plere he 
met with a vigorous resistance and, although able 
to occupy the surroundingcountry temporarily, saw 
for the time being no hope of actually capturing 
the strongly fortified seaport. We are not very well 
informed as to the gradual expansion of his power 
in the rest of Egypt. Meanwhile affairs had taken 
a sudden turn in Constantinople. Cyrus was sent 
back to Egypt to get the most favourable terms 
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possible fiom '^Amr. Cyrus returned to Alexandria 
on the 2’c' Shawwal 20 (14’^ Sept. 641). His 
further course of action is not quite clear. In 
contrast to his previous attitude he now assiduously 
courted the support of the Copts and it is not 
improbable that he wanted to establish an Egyptian 
primacy under Arab suzerainty. In autumn he 
concluded, unknown to the Alexandrines, the final 
treaty of surrender with 'Amr by which the city 
was to be vacated by the Greeks by the i6‘h 
Shawwal 21 (lyt'- Sept. 642). On payment of a cer- 
tain tribute the inhabitants were guaranteed liberty 
of life and property as well as the free exercise 
of their religion. At first they were very indignant 
at this treaty but ultimately bowed to necessity. 
The Greeks abandoned the city and it w.as sur- 
rendered to the Arabs at the expiry of the ap- 
pointed period. Cyrus died before the surrender 
took place. To protect his rear, 'Amr undertook 
an expedition in the following winter (22 = 642- 
643) against the neighbouring Pentapolis (Barka) 
and thus concluded the conquest of the land. It 
was not Alexandria but Fustat, the city which had 
grown out of the camp before Babylon, that was 
chosen as the capital of the country [see the article 
C.\i;to, i. p. 816 e/ rcy.]. Once again the Byzantines 
were stirred to activity. In 25-26 (645) a Byzantine 
fleet under Manuel suddenly appeared in the road- 
steads of .Mexandria and the city rose in rebellion 
and welcomed the Byzantines. At this time ‘Amr 
was no longer at the head of affairs in Egypt 
but he had to be summoned there, as his successor 
was not able to cope with this unexpected devel- 
opment. Ilis military genius once more triumphed; 
in a short time he drove the Byzantines out of 
the country and conquered Alexandria for a second 
and last time — on this occasion by force of 
arms — in 25 (646). 

The last step in the conquest was to render 
secure the southern frontier. Egypt has on the 
whole natural boundaries, the sea in the north, 
the Lybian desert in the east and the Arabian 
desert and the Red sea in the west. It was only 
the southern frontier that was undefined. It was 
defined by an expedition under ‘Abdallah b. Sa‘d 
who had replaced ‘Amr as governor for a time 
before the second occupation of Alexandria and 
filled the post a second time till shortly before 
the murder of 'Othman. In 31 = 651-652 he 
advanced against the Christian kingdom of Nubia, 
south of Assuan, reached Dongola (Durakula in 
al-Kindi, ed. Guest, p. 12 and 13) and in Ramadan 
of the same ye.ar concluded a treaty with the 
lulci of the Nubians which has been preserved 
i. 2CO. 12 et scq.-, cf. Zcitschr. fur Assyr. 
xxii. 141 ct seqf By its terms an official exchange 
of commodities with Nubia was instituted. This 
agi cement was called I'aH [q. v., i. 6o8'> ct scq.'\ wliich 
— it may be added here — - is probably derived 
from the Latin pactum. Down to the Mamluk 
period Fhilae (Bilak) formed the southern boundary 
of Egvpt. The mo.st northerly point in the Nubian 
kingdom was called al-Kasr. 

When in the reign of the Caliph Othman quar- 
rels everywhere broke out between the Fiscus 
and the Arab troops, ‘Abdallah b. Sa‘d had to 
lea\’e Egypt and it was from Egypt that the 
assassins of 'Othman went to Medina (35 =: 656). 
Egypt wms next under ‘Alt's rule till it was taken 
from him by ‘Amr b. al-‘As, the Anti-caliph 
Mu awiya s gencr.a! (38 = 658). Henceforth it re- 


mained in the possession of the Umaiyads except 
for the brief period of the nominal suzerainty of 
the Anti-caliph ‘Abdallah b. al-Zubair, who held 
Egypt from 64-65 (683-684). Of the governois of 
this period ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. Merwan [q. v., i. 
36b]. the brother of the Caliphs 'Abd al-Malik, 
was of special importance for the country ; he 
ruled the land practically independently from his 
headquarters in Helwan. It was he who gave the 
administration the character it long maintained. 
The later governois of this period are of more 
importance for economic than purely political his- 
tory. When the dynasty was overthrown, Egypt 
was the last refuge of the unhappy Merwan II, who 
met his end here. This event made such an im- 
pression on the Coptic Christians that it has found 
a place in the Coptic Apocalypse of Daniel where 
Merwan appears as the seventeenth king with the 
number 666 (M-l-£-)-fi-|-o-l-u-|-a-}-v = 666). Severus 
of Ashmunain gives a very remarkable account 
at great length of his end from the mouth of an 
alleged eyewitness which presents a marked con- 
trast to the brief statements in the Muhammadan 
chroniclers (ed. Evetts, p, 1 19 et seq.', eel. Seybold, 
173 et seq.-, Hamburg text of Seveius, ed. Seybold, 
p. 165 ct scq^. The Abbasids here appear as 
“Turks” and in the Apocalypse of Daniel the 
conqueror of Merwan as Pitourgos. It is important 
to note these Christian echoes of the tragedy be- 
cause the passing of the Caliphate from the Umai- 
yads to the Abbasids seems from the Muhammadan 
historians to have made no particular impression 
on the Egyptians. From the point of view of 
economic history also this transition was of im- 
portance. 

Under the ‘Abbasids the country was ruled by 
governors, who till the year 242 = 856 were 
usually Arabs. In this year the last Arab governor 
left the country which rras henceforth to be go- 
verned by Turks only till Ahmad b. Tulun foun- 
ded the first Turkish dynasty. Ma’mun was the 
only Caliph to visit the Nile valley and even the 
feuial va.ssals appointed by Madman and his suc- 
cessors between the Caliph and the governors rarely 
visited Egypt. The most important historical mo- 
vement which, though in the main completed in 
the pre-Tulunid period, went on down to the Mam- 
luk period, was the spread of Arab culture 
and the Muslim religion in Egypt. These 
were not identical developments ; for the Egyptians 
who remained Christians soon began to adopt the 
language of the ruling classes also and by the 
fourth z= tenth century we find that the Coptic 
ecclesiastic has to write Arabic if he wishes to be 
understood. Arab culture was spread by various 
causes. The town-dwelling Arabs, w'ho were con- 
centrated in the capital I ustat, the Arabs who held 
the higher offices in the Coptic speaking provinces 
contributed very little to the propagation of Arab 
influence in the provinces. The introduction of the 
Arabic language in the government offices said to 
have taken place in 87 (705-706) — in reality both 
Greek and Arabic were used down to the begin- 
ning of the second century — did not affect i“/o 
of the population. The chief factor in the spread 
^ cc culture which gave it so much greater 

effect than the preceding Hellenism, was the gra- 
dual settlement of the country districts by Arab 
nomads. Unlike the Greeks who were town-dwellers 
and built up civic communities of great importance 
in the histoiy of civilisation the Arabs had not from 
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the first been dwellers in cities. The men of Mecca 
and Medina like the Arabs of Syria of course quickly 
adapted themselves to the environment of a large 
city, but they required pastures to be maintained for 
them, they wanted their rahf '^i<a-laban^ and out of 
such a country life permanent settlements frequently 
grew up in the provinces. Tlie numerous Bedouin 
tribes on the other hand who came to Egypt in 
the train of the picked troops of the regular army 
or were deliberately transported thither as in the 
case of the Kais in 107 = 725 or lastly gradually 
migrated casually and without any settled plan led a 
very nomadic life. These tribes and clans gradually 
advanced southwards on the borders of the culti- 
vated country on both sides of the Kile valley. Their 
cattle-rearing was of benefit to the agrarian popu- 
lation who supplied them with corn. Their relations 
however were frequently less peaceful partieul.arly 
as the turbulence of the Bedouins added to the 
extortions of the treasury became a continual source 
of affliction to the Copts. Sections or even whole 
tribes gradually succumbed to the advantages of 
a settled life and thus a strong vein of Arab 
blood was constantly being added to the Coptic 
people of the Nile valley. This process of assi- 
milation is still going on and the government of 
the Khedives has done much to make these always 
unruly Bedouins of the frontiers adopt a settled 
life. From the authorities, rare for the early period 
but copious later (cf. EI-Macrizi’s Ab/iandluttg iiber 
die in Agy/iien eingev-’anderien Stamme, ed. Wus- 
tenfeld) it would appear that quite a considerable 
migration took place which even sent offshoots as 
far as the Sudan. How far direct immigration of 
tribes and individuals (traders) across the Red Sea 
into Upper Egypt also played a part has not yet 
been investigated, but Strabo’s description of Coptos 
in Upper Egypt as a half Arab town is suggestive. 
The traffic on ancient trade-routes was certainly 
doubled after Arabia and Egypt had become parts 
of one and the same empire. These wander ing Arabs 
were of course never great carriers of civiliz.ation 
but the ancient civilization of the Nile valley as- 
similated them and only the Arabic language re- 
mained. The mixing process must have been gre.iter 
than the anthropological and moral similarity of 
the modern fellah with the peasant of the period 
of the Pharaohs would lead one to suppose. The 
power of assimilation possessed by the climate of 
the Nile valley which has been observed in animals, 
must certainly have done its work, but without a 
great deal of mixing it is inexplicable that the 
Coptic peasant in the country with his essentially 
conservative nature should have adopted another 
language. Not only did the .\rabs become nilotised 
but the Copts must have been arabicised to a 
greater extent. 

Side by side with this adoption of Arab culture, 
the spread of Islam usually went hand in hand 
but the latter also followed other laws. In reli- 
gion the Arabs brought the Copts freedom from 
the Byzantine yoke but the latter were not the 
less hostilely disposed to Islam. At the time of 
the conquest there were two ecclesiastical com- 
munities opposed to one another, the Jacobites 
i. e. the Coptic church and the Malkites i. e. the 
orthodox Byzantine church represented by Cyrus. 
As was their custom the Arabs supported the 
heterodox movement, and the Jacobites attained 
unrestricted power, they annexed quite a number 
of Malkite churches and monasteries and took 


advantage of their good relations with the Arab 
rulers to win as mauy jMalkites as possible over 
to their side. For example they succeeded in 
getting a double poll-tax levied on Malkites which 
caused many to become Jacobites. This method 
was .afterwards used by Islam against Christians 
of both sects. As the Arabs were at first hailed 
by the Copts as their deliverers from the Byzantine 
yoke, it naturally followed that even in the early 
years after the conquest numerous conversions to 
Islam took place, but on the whole active prosely- 
tising was hardly noticeable in the early decades 
after the conquest. I'he Arab government even 
regularly appointed a patriarch and ’'Abd al-‘'Azrz 
and others allowed the building of new Christian 
churches which was quite contrary to the later prac- 
tice and the SharTa. We get the impression from 
Christian Arabic sources of the time that the Arabs 
were only concerned about the money tlrey ex- 
torted from the Christians but there were of course 
at the same time occasional attacks on their reli- 
gion also; thus, for example, al-.\sbagh, the son 
of 'Abd al-‘AzIz forced the Christians to take part 
in the sa/de. The Arab government also found 
itself forced on economic grounds to take steps 
against the monastic system which deprived the 
land of the best of its youthful vigour and it was 
natural that the Christians had to pay a very 
considerable trilnrte, which ceased when they 
adopted Islam. In spite of official recognition the 
Christians were sometimes badly treated by the 
Muhammadan populace. Ail these reasons explain 
the rather rapid progress of Islam in Egypt and 
make it seem remarkable that as late as the 
viiirh = xivih century there should have been po- 
pular risings on account of the number of Chris- 
tian officials in the Drwln (Makrizi, ^itat^ ii. 
512 et sei/). This war on Christian officials lasts 
throughout the whole history of Egypt. .Vt the 
end of the first century A. H. we still find Chris- 
tians in the highest offices in the civil admini- 
stration. ‘Omar II’s attempt to replace the lower 
officials also by Muslims (Der Islam^ ii. 365) was 
prede.stined to failure. In the course of centuries 
Christians were gradually replaced by Muslims 
throughout the public offices but the mechanism 
of administration was so complicated that its ma- 
nagement remained for centuries a privilege of 
the Christian Copts. As late as the Fatimid period 
we still find Christians and Jews, who at most 
only formally professed Islam, even in the office of 
warir. That the dlwarrs at this time were full of 
Christian officials is clear from al-Sairafr's polemic 
in his account of the Dlwiln al-InAui^ (^Kdniin 
DttvTin al-Rasdbil^ p. 94 et sc(/.y d he similar state 
ol affairs in the Mamlrik period has already been 
discussed. In all cases one can see that the go- 
vernment for the time being protected Christians 
— probably for fiscal reasons — but it had occasio- 
nally to make concessions to the fanaticism of the 

mob. Individual rulers also as, for example, the hali- 

mid al-Hakim had sometimes the same views as the 
mob. We can thus observe that in course of time 
the demands of the Shaiiffi gradually won greater 
influence in everyday life, for example tire ]>rescrip- 
tion of a distinctive dress for Christians and Jews, 
the interdiction of riding on horseback, of building 
new' churches etc., but even in times of great 
excitement these orders svere only put into exe- 
cution for a brief period; for otherwise popular 
anger against their neglect would not have con- 
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stantly broken out again. Makvizi who deals with 
these matters in several passages of his Khitat 
marks two important dates in the progress of 
Islam in Egypt. The first of these is the period 
following the great Copt rising in the reign of 
Ma^mun. The gradually increasing pressure of 
taxation had goaded the Copts to several risings, 
which were ruthlessly put down by Ma^mun and 
his generals (see Becker, Beitrage zur Geschichte 
Agyptms^ p. 129 ct rry.). From that time on the 
Copts began to adopt Islam and the Arabs gained 
power in the country districts. At a much later 
period we find the Copts causing a crisis not 
only in the capital but throughout the country in 
the reign of Nasir b. Kala’un in 720 et seq. ~ 
1320 ct seq. Churches were destroyed, Christians 
tortured and in one of the smaller towns such as 
Kalyub 450 Christians became converts to Islam 
in one day (Wustenfeld, Macrizi’s Geschiclite der 
A'oftcn., p. 81)5 this place may be taken as typical 
of the rest of the country. The last resistance of 
the Christians seems thereby to have been broken 
and the advance of Islam reached the stage at 
which we now see it. It is only in Old Cairo 
and certain districts of Upper Egypt that Coptic 
communities of any size have survived. According 
to a calculation, in Becker's Beitrdge.^ p. 113 
based on the yield of the djirya, the proportion 
of Muslims seems by Saladin’s time to correspond 
to what it is to day. But this is probably not 
correct; for the average assessment of djizya is 
now known from papyri recently discovered to 
be much lower than the amount there taken on 
the authority of the SharFa so that the number 
of Christians in Saladin’s reign is to be placed 
at a much higher figure. It is not till the later 
Mamiuk period that we can say that the process 
of conversion to IslSm is concluded although it 
had made great progress as early as the begin- 
ning of the Tulunid period. 

The history of Muhammadan Egypt as an in- 
dependent state begins with the Tulunids [q. v.], 
d heir accession had been preceded by a period 
of decline in the economic prosperity of the land 
as its resources had been recklessly exhausted by 
the government (cf. Beitrdge., p. 136 et «y.). The 
governors or the often independent finance-admin- f 
istrators were simply tax-farmers. The revenues 
of the country went partly to Baghdad and partly 
into the pockets of successive governors without 
the country itself benefitting in the slightest there- 
from. This state of affairs was changed on the 
foundation of an independent dynasty. The money 
now remained in the country. When independent 
of the central government, Ahmad b. TulOn [q. v.] 
no longer made a point of plundering the country 
but rather tried to make it yield a permanent 
revenue and increase the glory of his dymasty. 
From being a dependency Egypt developed into 
the centre of a great empire, the government im- 
proved, and general prosperity increased as at 
all times when the country has had a strong 
government. For the first time for centuries Syria 
wa.s again ruled from Egypt and the whole history 
of antiquity as of the later Muhammadan period 
shows that the destinies of these two countries 
are closely bound up. In this direction lies the 
natural expansion of an i.adependent Egyptian 
kingdom. In one point, however, the Tultlnids 
showed themselves true parvenus. While the'eontem- 
poiary leisian dynasties were creating a national 


civilization, the Tulunids were content to be imi- 
tators. Just as at one period the German rulers 
had each to have their little Versaille.s, the capital 
of Egypt was modelled on Samarra and Baghdad. 
This fact has been much exaggerated and Fustat- 
Cairo denied any genuine development in art or 
culture (E. Richmond, The Significance of Caii o.^ 
yourn. Roy. As. Soc., 1913, p. 23 ct seq."). What 
is undoubtedly true in this, is that a new period 
in the history of Egypt begins with the Tulunids 
and that Egypt did not escape the general de- 
velopment of Muslim civilization. 

In tracing the history of Egyptian civi- 
lization from 18 — 1212 = 639 — 1798 the period 
may be divided into four very distinct periods, 
the Arabic, the Arabo-P e r s i an , the Perso- 
Turkish and the pure Turkish, throughout 
which it must never be forgotten that the back- 
bone of the populace was Arabicised Copts. The 
I pre-Tulunid period may be described as the Arabic. 
The Arabo-Persian period covers the rule of Tu- 
lunids, Ikhshidids and Fatimids. The influence ot 
Persian culture becomes gradually more and more 
marked. In spite of their Shrtte creed the Fatimids 
make no break in the development of culture. A 
new stage only begins at the end of the Fa- 
timid period with Saladtn and the Atynbtds. They 
brought the spirit and culture of the great Saldjuk 
empire to Africa also. In art and industry, in 
political and intellectual life, indeed even in 
calligraphy the dawn of a new era may be obser- 
ved which we shall discuss in detail below. This 
second Perso-Turkish period covers the whole 
Mamlnk period as the Mamlitks regarded them- 
selves in everything as the successors of the Ai- 
yubids, whose political ambitions and even the 
titles of their court officials they inherited and 
maintained. The fourth and last period is that of 
Ottoman rule in which Egypt is a Turkish pro- 
vince. The successors of the Mamlaks created 
nothing of value to civilization. 

From the point of view of political history 
we get quite another picture. The epochs 18 — 
254 = 639 — 868 and 923 — 1212 = 1517 — 1798 
serve as prelude and epilude to the great period 
of Egyptian independence. The latter falls into 
three periods of which the Fatimid is the middle 
one. The pre-Fatimid period is characterised by 
the struggle of the Turkish governors for inde- 
pendence from the central government of the 
Caliphate. The independence of the Tulunids be- 
came possible by the great slave rising after the 
suppression of which the brief glory of the dynasty 
was soon at an end. Ikhshid and his successors 
had to deal with less resistance, the Ikhshidid 
kingdom being a parallel to the Hamdanid and 
Bayid kingdoms, political entities which only be- 
came possible on the dissolution of the "Abbasid 
empire. This is the period of the struggle for the 
right to exercise suzerainty over the Caliph. The 
two Egyptian dynasties only lasted into the fourth 
century A. H. They had neither a national nor a 
religious footing in the country. They were based 
on the ability of their founders whose kingdom 
was held together for some time longer after their 
I death by the community of interest of those who 
had assisted them. They are ideal examples of 
the wonderful chances in a soldier’s career in 
those days, their rulers were promoted generals 
and yet something different from the Praetorial 
rulers of the Mamiuk period. The idea of rightful 
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succession had not yet been quite obscured by 
license and opportunism. Beside the soldiers we 
have a further important factor in the financier. 
A phenomenon like the Madhara^n un family, whose 
membens without the slightest military power at 
times unofficially ruled Egypt purely by their econo- 
mic superiority, is a characteristic of the period. 
The bureaucracy and the tax-farmer, those inheri- 
tances from the ancient world, had not yet lost 
their power before the all-destroying militarism 
of the Mamltik period. The pre-Fatimid period 
differs markedly from the post-Fatimid in its in- 
ternal structure as well as in its political attitude 
although the two have many features in common. 

The character of the Fatimid period itself is 
quite different. For the first time Egypt had a 
dynasty full of vitality founded on a religious 
basis. Egypt itself was, however, not Shi'ite and 
the ea.sy manner, in which Saladin restored or- 
thodoxy, shows that the creed which had been 
forced upon the country had only been formally 
adopted. But the prestige of religion was of ines- 
timable value for the preservation of the dynasty 
and controlling the ambition of the generals which 
could only find an outlet by becoming at most 
mayors of the palace. Mu'izz had not come, like the 
Tulunid and Ikhshid, as the representative and 
envoy of a legitimate ruler to the country but as 
the autocratic ruler of a powerful kingdom for 
whom the way had been prepared by his generals. 
The first Egyptian Fatimid had thus not to gain 
his position gradually by force of arms but came 
with all the prestige of a ruler of North Africa 
and surrounded by the halo of religion and the 
regal splendour of an Imam and Caliph. The 
Fatimid kingdom was organised on the model of 
the 'Abbasid or rather after still older Persian 
prototypes. They had nothing to learn when they 
arrived in Egypt but understood perfectly how to 
reconcile the ancient administrative system of the 
countiy with their assumptions of hierarchy. Not 
only were they themselves in part excellent rulers 
but they took care to .surround themselves with 
statesmen of great ability. Their authority offered 
an almost insurmountable barrier to the encroach- 
ments of the military. In the long run the fate 
of the ‘Abbasids naturally overtook them also and 
the Mamluk system arose out of their troops, but 
it was only through Saladin and his successors, 
more particularly through the military fiefs and 
the abolition of the bureaucracy intermediary be- 
tween the rulers and the people that the Mamluks 
became an all-supreme power and a scourge to 
the citizens. 

The contemporary political problems of the 
Fatimid period also were quite different from those 
of the preceding epoch. It is true that there again 
was a' struggle for Syria — even in the reign of 
the conqueror of Egypt — it was no longer however 
a war against a powerful Caliphate but against 
the Buyids and Saldjulcs. Between the latter and 
the Fatimid kingdom lay a number of small, in- 
dependent kingdoms some of which sided with 
the East and some with the West. It was a war 
between 'Abbasids and Fatimids for mention in 
the kkutia. It was an insignificant episode from 
the point of view of the history of the world but 
to the Fatimids it was the fulfilment of their 
highest ambition when the was pronounced 

For them • and their “holy fathers” for a brief 
period (449-450 = 1058) even in Baghdad, the 


capital of the ‘Abbasids, by the ephemeral usurper 
Basasiri, At its zenith the Fatimid empire was 
the only great Muhammadan power in the eastern 
Mediterranean. Here we have the historical antago- 
nism of two great powers, — which extended as far 
as Sicily and South Italy — namely that of Byzan- 
tium and Egypt. They created the pre-eminence of 
Egypt, which was still further increased by Saladin 
and survived into the Mamluk period. This golden 
period in Egypt’s history lasted from al-MiCizz to 
al-Mustansir and has been described for us in glow- 
ing colours by the Persian Nasir-i Khusraw, shortly 
before its economic and political collapse in the 
reign of the last-named Caliph. No other land in 
Islam could then compare with Egypt. It was 
only under the great Saldjuk Sultans that the 
‘Irak regained its premier position. Syria was lost 
to the Fatimids before the Saldjuk invasion. Had 
it still been held by Egypt, Syria might have 
been able to make a powerful defence against 
the inroads of the Crusaders which were shortly 
to break in upon it, but an enfeebled Egypt and 
the small Atabeg states could not do this successfully. 

Fatimid power began to decline rapidly every- 
where after the famine and rebellious in the reign 
of al-Mustan.sir. Badr al-Djamah [q. v., i. p. 560] 
and his son al-.-Vfdal [q. v., i. p. 146] could only 
temporarily check its decline. The praetorian go- 
vernment ruined the country; another factor was 
the invasion of the CrusaSers and Amalrich stood 
at the gates of Cairo when the star of the Fati- 
mids was about to set. This period of retrogres- 
sion takes us to the third period of Egypt’s pros- 
perity under the Aiyubids [q. v., i. p. 221'^ et seq!\ 
and the Mamluks [q. v.]. 

Saladin restored the glory of Egypt anew. The 
features of the new epoch outlined above are 
only the expression of a new period in the politi- 
cal history. The well-nigh inexhaustible natural 
wealth of Egypt enabled every new ruler to devote 
himself to foreign politics on a large scale, if only 
he knew how to bring order into domestic affairs. 
The tasks, which wrecked the declining power of 
the Fatimids, the suppression of rebellions at home 
and the repulse of the Crusaders, were successfully 
accomplished by the Aiyubids and their successors. 
The struggle between East and West now centres 
round Egypt and the name Damietta [q. v., i. p. 
910'’ ct seq-l lecalls many important events in the 
history of the later Crusaders. Relying for support 
on the religious reaction of the Saldjuk period, the 
Aiyubids were the true Shahids, who recognised 
the purpose of their dynasty in war against the 
enemies of Islam. They reunited Syria to Egypt 
and held it for a long period. But this glorious 
dyn.asty unfortunately lacked any cohesion among 
the members of the family; split up into numerous 
lines, the main object of the dynasty seemed to 
be exterraine itself in internecine warfare. Whoever 
held Egypt had the advantage, ^ it was the centre 
of the kingdom. Saladin, al-‘Adil and al-Kamil 
were essentially Egyptian rulers. The power of the 
Aiyubids lay in the Ghuzz [q. v.]; here lay the 
possibility of an ethnic basis for the dynasty but 
it was destroyed by the rivalries of the individual 
lines. Unity no longer lay in the ruling family 
but in the ethnic relationship of the troops ot 
the kingdom consisting almost entirely of .slaves 
(Mamluks). While those w'ho fought under the 
Aiynbid flag were not all Turks but included 
Slavs and Greeks, the Turkish element consider- 
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ably predominated. As they were constantly at 
war with one another, the various members of the 
dynasty became more and more dependent on the 
good will of their generals and ultimately became 
mere playthings in the hands of ambitious com- 
manders. It thus created no great stir when in 
the end the rulers, whose power had now become 
purely nominal, disappeared from the scene and 
those who had for long had the real control of 
the government now openly assumed responsibility 
for their actions. 

The idea of a dynasty slowly disappeared. .'Al- 
though associations with the Aiyubids remained 
throughout the whole political system and although 
Kala^un, among the Bahrl Mamluks, was able to 
found a kind of dynasty, with the Circassian 
Mamluks the government was a military oligarchy 
not only in principle, but in practice. The devel- 
opment of the military fiefs gave an entirely 
military character to the government. It was a 
feudal state, based not on the possession of land 
but on rent, relying for its defence not on free- 
born yeomen with a permanent interest in the 
soil, but on purchased slaves who were afterwards 
set free. The Mamltik aristocracy was a kind of 
stratum above the Egyptian people proper, which 
was at times plundered in the most shameless 
fashion. Constantly quarrelling with one another, 
ruling the country as they pleased, ethnically a 
body of foreigners, numerically in no proportion 
to the native Egyptians, their survival for several 
centuries, particularly their energetic bearing, and 
their great architectural activity, which required 
enormous financial resources, appears at first sight 
a puzzle. It should never be forgotten that it was 
the Mamluks, who under Baibars formed the bar- 
rier which checked the advancing tide of Mongol 
invasion. The battle of ‘Ain Djalut was no chance 
success, for Kalfun and other Sultans again and 
again repulsed the Mongols (llkhans). This is the 
great debt that the world owes to these slave 
Sultans, for they saved Egypt from the fate of 
‘Iralj and it is due to them that the Nile valley 
has had a continuity of development in culture 
and political institutions unlike any other Muslim 
country. Beside this great feat the final expulsion 
of the Crusaders seems an insignificant and easy 
success. The subjection of Nubia also was of less 
importance for the history of Egypt than for that 
of the Sudan. On all sides the same great power 
of expansion can be traced. The Egyptian go- 
vernment stood at the centre of international in- 
terest as a powerful organism. Its relations with 
the tlolden Horde arose out of their common 
opposition to the Ilj^ans, but Byzantium and other 
European kingdoms also sought the friendship of the 
powerful Mamlnk Sultans. During the same period 
one .splendid building arose after another in Cairo 
in spite of the fact that the constant wars were con- 
suming immense treasure. The old buildings which 
at the present day still give Cairo its characteristic 
appearance are .almost all Mamluk. Whence came 
the power and the money to do all this in a 
state with such a precarious constitution? It was 
probably in the first place the unusual ability of 
a series of great rulers like Baibars, Kala^iin, 
Na.sir, Barkuk, Kait-Bey, that brought the land 
this prosperity. In a state organised like that of 
the Mamluks where every one carried a marshall’s 
baton in his knapsack, it was only men of un- 
usual ability that came to the top ; there was a 


kind of survival of the fittest in the system. In spite 
of their fondness for quarrelling with one another 
at home, they developed a strong esprit-de-corps 
in face of danger from abroad. The Mamlfiks, 
moreover, were mainly Turks or Circassians, that 
is to say, unusually powerful members of naturally 
warlike peoples, selected for the slave-market. 
The rivalry among the individual amirs further 
provided an excellent military training. It was 
a clever move of Baibars to offer a home in 
Cairo to the ‘Abbasids, driven out of Baghdad 
bv the Mongols. The claims of the Mamltik Sul- 
tans to the throne which were by no means sound, 
were raised above all suspicion by this step. 1 his 
clever coup r.aised their prestige in a way which 
can hardly be understood at the piresent day. I he 
great Mamluks by no means lacked the qualities 
of rulers. From time to time something was done 
to improve the state of the country, canals were 
made, or reforms undertaken. The Arab Bedouin 
element had become very strong in the country 
alongside of the Fellahin and energetic steps 
had to be t.aken against it from time to time so 
that agriculture again suffered. The splendid cul- 
ture of this period could not possibly have been 
maintained out of the income from the land alone, 
although the rural population was very heavily 
burdened. The great source of the governments 
revenue was the Indian trade which passed 
through Egypt as will be discussed below. When 
it ceased, the dominion of the Mamluks came to 
an end. When the Portuguese obtained a footing 
in the Indian Ocean and the Red Sea and diver- 
ted trade with India round the Cape , a blow 
was struck at the very heart of Egypt’s pros- 
perity. Fortune had willed that in the same decades 
the might of the Ottomans began to threaten the 
Nile valley like some inexorable fate. Egypt thus 
became a Turkish province and its golden age 
was over. The whole eastern Mediterranean be- 
gan to sink into the background by the transfer 
of the world's trade to different routes and the 
discovery of America. The focus of civilization 
had shifted. The period 1517 — 1798 is for Egypt 
one of stagnation; the great events in the world’s 
history had their scene elsewhere. 

Selim I entered Cairo on the last day of Rabi' I 
of the year 923 (22«1 April 1517). The last 
Mamlak ruler Tuman Bey had previously been 
hanged at the Bab Zuwaila. Selim and his succes- 
sor Sulaiman organised the constitution of the 
country with great caution. The holder of the 
new Pashalik was not to become too pow'erful 
nor was the Mamluk constitution of the military 
upper stratum to be completely suppressed. The 
Pasha and six bodies of troops under Beys with 
two Dlwans or supreme councils were to hold 
the balance. The Mamluk system thus found new 
scope for its energies. For about a century the 
Pashas had some real authority and initiative but 
after a few unfortunate experiences the Porte be- 
gan to change its representatives every two years 
thereby making it impossible for them to have 
any permanent influence. An endless series of 
Pashas files before our eyes, whose authority gra- 
dually becomes weaker before the power of the 
Beys: mutiny, deposition or assassination became 
daily events and ultimately the Porte was forced 
to send only Pa^as, who were acceptable to the 
Mamluks and who soon sunk to be mfere figure- 
heads. The ^aikh al-Balad^ the governor of the 
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city, became the most important figure and next 
to him the second great official was the Amir 
al-HatJjdj. The prosperity of Egypt continued 
steadily to decline. But the yearly tribute, which 
at first had yielded 600,000 piastres, also benan 
to decrease until it finally ceased altogether. The 
history of these times has been little investigated 
as the monotonous sameness of a provincial his- 
tory with its chronicle of petty quarrels between 
Beys and Pashas is hardly an inviting task. The 
best account is still that of Marcel in the' great 
work produced by the Fiench expedition. Egyptian 
troops occasionally took part in the Persian, Syrian 
and Arab wars of Turkey but the fact that these 
wars have no importance for the history of Egypt 
best shows how the times had changed. We "find 
accounts of epidemics and bad harvests, each of 
which was worse than they had ever been before 
appealing m the annals with equal monotony from' 
time to time. Once again, for the last time, we 
have a movement of some importance emerging 
from the general turmoil. This was All Bey’s [q. v., 
1. p. 29ll> ct seq.] rising during the Russo-Turkish 
war in 1182 (176S). Syria once more became a 
dependency of Egypt and only an evil fate pre- 
vented a development of affairs under 'Ah Bey 
such as Egypt later experienced under Muhammad 
Ah But 'Alt Bey, as early as 11S7 (i 77 ' 3 ), suc- 
cumbed to the treachery of a faithless friend. 7'he 
Porte tried to quell the disorder that arose by 
sending an army under the Kaputan Pasha Hassan 
in 1200 (1786) — it was its first energetic inter- 
ference in the affaiis of Egypt since the conquest 

but the attempt failed; the lingleaders retired to 
Upper Egypt and complications with Russia made 
strenuous aetion impossible. The ringleaders were 
soon afterwards alile to return to Cairo. These 
were Ibrahim Bey and Murad Bey who now filled 
the position of Shaikh al-Balad one after the other. 
Their common interest in exploiting the population 
had led these two rivals to throw in their lot 
with one another. They were the opponents of 
Napoleoii. The Mamluk system had destroyed 
Itself. When Egypt yielded to Turkey the great 
part it had played in history and when the ferti- 
lising stream of international trade ceased to flow-, 
the Mamluk system inevitably collapsed bringimr 
with it the ruin of Egypt. ° 

To this brief sketch of the histoiy of Muham- 
madan Egypt before the intervention of European 
influence we might add that the Muslim historians 
aie acquainted with a pre-Muhammadan history 
of Egypt in which legend and history arc hope- 
lessly intermixed. Egypt had from the beginning 
had a peculiar interest fer the Muslim because it 
IS several times mentioned in the Kor’an. The 
celebrated Miryam al-Kibtiya, one of the wives 
of the Prophet, also belonged to Egypt. Jesus’ 
stay in Egypt was well known to Muslim Tradi- 
tion and even the ancient H.".dith has a chapter 
on the fada'il Misr which are very much e,\- 
PMded in the Egyptian historians. Their hi.storics 
id not stop there but give a whole system of 
pre-Muslim dynasties in which Coptic tradition 
and Gnostic speculation are mixed in an extra- 
ordinary fashion. (MakrizI, K hi tat, i. 134 ct scq.\ 
Kalkashandl, transl. by Wiistenfeid, p. 117 rr seq. 
and the same scholar’s article DU allestc agrp- 
tiHhe Geschichte nach den Zauber- nnd IVundc'rer- 
Araler in Orient nnd Occident., i. 

(I 02), p. 326 et seq.). Blochet has recently made i 


the first attempt to investigate more closely the 
constituent elements of these cycles of legends 
(/wze degh Studi Oricntali, ii. (1909), p. 717 
scq.\ 111. (1910), p. 177 et scq.-, iv. (ign), p. 47 
et seq. and p. 267 rr seq.). All accounts of cities 
and monuments are full of such tales whose 
existence only can be mentioned here. 

2. Constitution and Government. 
a. Political Divisions. 


In the Arabic geographers and historians we 
hnd the administrative unit in the older period the 
Aw-ff, a district taking its name from its principal 
town, and in the post-Fatimid period the province 
{'amat or more usually plural a-mdl). In the modem 
period the a mal have been given the name mu- 
diriya. The comparison in Milne, A History of 
Isgypt under Roman Rule, p. 216 makes it appear 
that the most important administrative districts of 
a higher and lower class have remained unaltered 
from Roman times to Muhammad 'Air, but closer 
investigation shows that the similarities between 
aimient and modern times are quite accidental. 
I he political configuration of the country has 
undergone considerable alterations in the course 
of centuries. I he ancient division into nomes was 
followed in the Roman period by that into pagi 
and pagarchies , which in their turn under the 
Byzantines became entirely remodelled in a more 
complicated fashion with the increasing influence 
of the great landlords. The best account of the 
conditions in this period is to be found in Mathias 
Gelzer, Studien zur byzantinischen Verwaltun<' 
rigyptens (Reipziger Hist. Abhandlungen ^ xiii.). 
Islam developed the Byzantine system as it found 
if* The first accurate information is given by the 
Aphrodito papyri of the end of the first (beginning 
of the eighth) century. They yield the following 
picture. Egypt was at this time a province of the 
Caliph’s empire governed by a 5-!/>|2oi/Ao5 = amir. 
Upper and I.ower Egypt were separate admini- 
strative divisions but not, as might perhaps be 
expected, so that all subdivisions fell into one 
or other of these two. The heads of kuras., 
which appear as real administrative units and 
corresponded to the Byzantine pagarchies, were 
all directly under the governor general. The an- 
cient nomos was now purely a geographical term. 

i.^eirya) into which the kuras were 
divided, were ruled by vpairoKuizHTcei, Copt. Zas- 
hane, Arab. Mdzut, plur. MawazU (for further 
details and bibliography see Der Islam, ii. 361 
et seqPj who were under the government of the 
kura. We have 110 detailed account of the further 
development of this system and the few notices 
that exist have not yet been systematically studied. 
The division into kuras remained the basis of the 
admioistrative system down to the Eatimid period. 

M e do however find larger areas containing a num- 
ber of kuras referred to under a single name, such 
as Asfal al-. 4 rd. Lower Egypt, which is sometimes 
also called al-Rif. Asfal al-Ard was divided into 
Batn al-Rtf (the land between the two Nile arms) 
and al-Hawf al-Gharbl, the fertile Delta land 
west of the Rosetta arm and al-Ha-.of al-Sharki 
east of the Damietta arm. Upper Egypt, al-Sa'-ld, 
was divided into Hither and Farther. But all 
these names are those of geographical rather than 
political divisions; and their denotation varied. 
The kuras themselves were by no means indexible 
in their boundaries. They were sometimes broken 
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up or combined with others. Their identification has 
further been rendered much more difficult especially 
in the Delta by the considerable shifting that has 
taken place in the course of the Nile. Valuable pre- 
liminary work in this direction has been done by 
A. R. Guest, The Delta in the Aliddtc Ages in the 
Jotirn. R. As. Soc.^ 1912 , p- 941 et scq. The num- 
ber of hums is variously given and certainly varied 
from time to time. According to Makrlzl (Khitat. i. 
73, -r',) there were 25 — 38 in Lower Egypt, 31 — 
37 according to Guest’s investigations. The figures 
for Upper Egypt vary between 2S and 30. Lists 
are given in Makrizi, i. 72 et seq.\ ed. Wiet, i. 
306 et seq.\ Bibl. Gecgr. .4rab.^ v. 73; vi. 81; 
vii. 331; Ibn Dukmak, iv. 128; v. 42; Kalka- 
shandl, transl. Wustenfeld, p. 92 et scq,\ Yakut, iv. 
549. To these must be added the so-called Kuras 
of the kibla on the Red Sea and the Sinai penin- 
sula (Kalkashandl, 1 . c., 100 ct scql). The oases 
[see liAHRlYE, i. p. sSy'i ct scq., i).akhi.e, i. p. 899b 
et seq., and iojarc.e] and Barlra had a separate 
government. In Makrizi, whose authoiity is al- 
Kuda% the number of karyas in each kura is given. 
.According to a statement of the year 345 (956) 
the number of karyas in the whole of Egypt was 
2395 of which 1439 were in Lower and 956 in 
Upper Egypt (R’hitai , i. 73 , ss; Ibn Dukmalf, 
v. 43). There were said to have still been over 
10,000 flourishing karyas a century after the Arab 
conquest but this statement seems to be an e.xag- 
geration (Makrizi, ed. Wiet, i. 312). The number 
is said to have afterwards diminished rapidly. 

It is obviously in the steady decline of Egypt’s 
prosperity that we find the reason for the gradual 
alteration in the political division of the country. 
The administrative units were gradually increased 
in size because the decline in revenues and the 
decrease in population led to the combination of 
districts each of which in a period of more in- 
tensive cultivation required separate arrangements 
for its administration. At the end of the Fatimid 
period the old kuras were replaced by a'^mal. As 
Musabbihl still knew the old arrangement and we 
possess a list of the new a^mdl of the end of 
the reign of Mustansir (Abu Salih, ed. Evetts, 
fol. 7a, 8‘‘), the new arrangement probably dates 
from Badr al-Djamall, the reorganiser of the Fatimid 
kingdom after its collapse. It is improbable that 
there was any thorough reorganisation of the politi- 
cal divisions of the country at one time, but after 
the catastrophe under Mustansir the great setback 
the land had received made its effects apparent 
with startling suddenness in the administrative 
practice of the country also. The ’^amal, which 
is occasionally used as a synonym of kura.^ was 
not a wider denomination than the kura but its 
eipiivalent. In place of the 50 — 70 kuras we sud- 
denly find 26 a''mdl into which Egypt was divided. 
{KJlitat., i. 72, 26 ct seqk). Ten of these were in 
Upper and sixteen in I.ovver Egypt. But the process 
did not then come to an end, the land continued 
to decline and the administrative units increased 
in extent but decreased in number. The celebrated 
cadastral survey of .Muhammad b. Kala^un, the 
so-called Rok Xasiri of 715 = 1315 mentions 
only 15 provinces, 9 of which were in Upper 
Egypt (Kiitat, i. 74, ed. Wiet, i. 312), and 
when Egypt's prosperity was at its lowest ebb 
under the Ottomans, the number had sunk as low 
as 12 (v. Hammer, Geschichtc des Osm.in. Reiches.^ 
ii- 653) or 14 (de Sacy, Institut Royal Jc France.^ 


i. 91), at the time of the French expedition there 
were 16 including Damietta and Rosetta. Ihe 
variation in the number of provinces is not of 
course always directly connected with the pros- 
perity of the country^ for^in Lower Egypt we 
find partitions or combinations made quite arbi- 
trarily — for ex.ample Ibn Dukmak counts 8 di- 
visions there and Ibn Dji^an as many as 1 2, or 
13 with Djizeh which he counts in Upper Egypt, 
although he is writing after the composition of 
the Rok Ndsjrl, — but the main reason for the 
replacement of the numerous kuras by a few 
provinces was undoubtedly the economic de- 
cline and desolation of the country. A parallel 
is offered by the history of the political admi- 
nistration of Egypt in the xixt'i century. Writing 
in the 6o’s Alfred von Kremer (Agyjrten., ii. 8) 
mentions the combination of several provinces 
called Mudiilyas since the beginning of the lOre- 
dival period, into one “from motives of economy”. 
It is only in quite recent times that these pro- 
vinces have come to mean more than the ancient 
kuras'., for their subdivisions called markaz corre- 
spond to the ancient kuras and the modern nahiyas 
are simply the ancient karyas. To make a general 
survey possible, we have chosen from the numerous 
lists of provinces, that of the Rok Nasirl., that of 
the Napoleonic period and that of the present day 
but it should not be forgotten that in the intervals 
considerable variations have taken place. The large 
cities of Alexandria and Cairo and several fortified 
towns on the frontiers have always occupied a 
separate position as can only be briefly indicated 
here. At the present day the following gouverne- 
ments {inuhdfiza') still exist ; Cairo , Alexandria, 
Suez Canal and Suez under the Ministry of the 
Interior and al-‘Arish i. e. the Sinai Peninsula 
under the Ministry of War (from the ^ogjirafiya 
Misy zval-Suddn., published by the Egyptian Mi- 
nistry of Public Instruction, 2"d ed., 112 et seq.). 
At an earlier period Burullus, Rosetta, Damietta 
and the seaports on the Red Sea occupied a 
similar position. 


Rok Na.siri 

7*5 = 1315 

1. Kus 

2. Akhmlm 

3. Asyut ) 

4. Manfalut j 

5. AshmOnain 

6. Bahnasa 

7. Faiyum 

8. Atfih 

9. Djize 

10. Kalyub 

11. Sharkiya 

12. Ushmum Ta- 
nah with Da- 
kahliya and 
other depen- 
dencies. 

13. ([harbiya 

14. Manufiya 

15. Buhaira 


Description 
de I’Egypte 
1212 = 1798 

1. Thebes (Pro- 
vince de) 

2. Girgeh(P.d.) 

3. Syout 

4. Minyah 

5. Beny Soueyf 

6. Fayoum 

7. Atfyeh 

8. Gyzeh 

9. Qelyoub 

10. Charqyeh 

1 1 . Mansourah 


12. Damiette 

13. Gharbyeh 

14. Menouf 

15. Rosette 

16. Bahyreh 


Present day 

1913 

, I. Asw'an (Nu- 
bia)^ 

[ 2. Kena 
‘ 3. Girga 

4. Asynt 

5. Minya 

6. Beni Suef 

7. Faiyum 

8. Djize 

9. Kalynblya 

10. Sharkiya 

11. Dakahliya 


12. Gharbiya 

13. Mannfiya 

14. Buhaira 
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b. Administration and Finance. 

A history of Egyptian administration cannot 
yet be written but a few indications may stimulate 
further work on the subject. For no period do 
we have an absolutely clear pictuie and the Arab 
period is particularly obscure. The organisation 
of finance formed the centre of the whole ad- 
ministration, for punctual and abundant revenue 
from taxation was the main object for which the 
country was governed. With the money thus ob- 
tained the army and the officials were paid and 
authority maintained. The financial system was 
from the very first exceedingly complicated and 
its administration in detail was only understood 
by Coptic officials who throughout the centuries 
of the history of Muslim Egypt were regarded by 
the fellahin as blood-suckers and by the ruling 
military classes as swindlers. In addition to this 
most important class of officials, we find in the 
period of prosperity under Caliphs and Sultans a 
whole series of court and high central administra- 
tive offices about which we are much better in- 
formed than about the actual mechanism of the 
machinery of government. 

In the early centuries of Arab rule two political 
functions were sharply distinguished, the gover- 
norship and the treasury. The governor, Amir^ 
had control over the military and police only — 
the latter under a Sahib al-shurta — and was 
appointed '^ala 'l-salat via 'l-ma’-Una. Alongside 
of him was the head of the treasury the ^Amii 
who was appointed ‘ala 'l-yiayadj. These two 
officials had to keep a strict watch on one another. 
As head of the military and executive the ‘Amir 
was the first, but they were equal in rank and 
the administrator of the treasury even had the 
greater influence as an anecdote in al-Kindi, ed. 
Guest, p. tog clearly shows. The two offices were 
only occasionally combined (cf. Beitriigc^ ii. 154). 
Ibn Tulun did not become master of the situation 
until he had obtained control of the taxes also. 
This division of authority extended throughout 
the financial system. Under the Arab ‘Amil there 
were, down to the beginning of the 'Abbasid 
period, two Copt chief secretaries to the treasury, 
charttdarii^ who did not, however, for example, 
control the diwans of Upper and Lower Egypt 
respectively but administered both jointly. At the 
beginning of the 'Abbasid period we still find two 
officials at the head of the treasury but it seems that 
they administered the two divisions of the country 
separately (Severus of Ashmunain, Hamburg text, 
ed. Seybold, 196,15; the vulgate text of Severus 
has a different reading). The receipts for corn 
delivered to the state granaries also were signed 
by two officials (Zeitschr. fur Assyria!.^ xx. loi). 
This system taken over from the Byzantines sur- 
vived for centuries. Even in the Fatimid period 
and later we still find in addition to the chief of 
the treasury or to a Musharif a Nazir^ a comp- 
troller, who had to countersign all documents (Ibn 
Mammati, p. 7 ; an example is given in Khitaf i. 
82, 28). In the first century A. H. the old eparchy 
with its dux at its head was still retained for 
financial purposes; below the were fuyca’Ta'Ti*/, 
who remitted payments to Fustat. Their duties 
are not quite clear. In particular it is uncertain 
what relation the dux had to the pagarch, Sahib 
al-Kura or 3 /o/x(jt(>c. We find the governor writing 
to him and demanding the taxes. He had to 


appear fiom time to time at the seat of the go- 
vernment to render accounts and had a represen- 
tative (JiitoKfuTiapiod) permanently there. The maztit 
(see above) and the clerks were local officials. 
The collectors of revenues in kind were called 
kabbal (^Papyri Schott-Reinhardt^ i. 45); they were 
chosen by the community. The Aphrodito papyri 
{Papyri Schott Reinhardt /; Greek Papyri in 
the British Museum^ Vol. iv. ; Zeitschr. fur Assv- 
riol..^ XX. 68; Dcr Islam^ ii. 245) contain informa- 
tion about the taxes at the end of the first century 
and at the same time of the oldest period also. 
The government expected two kinds of taxes from 
the Sahib al-Kura., the Stiieaaia and the ix^TfceOfbnu. 
Both were levied on the subdivisions of the kura 
by the central authority in accordance with re- 
turns prepared and sent in beforehand, and were 
communicated to them directly in a document 
(rvTaj/iov), which had, however, to pass through 
the hands of the Sahib al-Kura. The i. e. 

the regular principal taxes were divided into i) 
Xfoaixk SifiJ-airic: = djizya., a tax paid in money 
only and 2) oirtxk Siiicdaice = daribat al-ta‘am., a 
tax paid in kind, wheat or barley. The amount 
of each tax was fixed by the central authority. 
The system of taxation w'as therefore a collective 
one throughout and it was the business of the 
local officials to distribute these assessments. The 
Xfuaixk were provided for out of a) a land-tax 
{bijisdaia yitc), b) a poll-tax (uv^pia/ad;, Siaypeupov) 
c) local rates (iaTtitnp). Artisans etc. who did not 
possess land contributed to the land-tax also. The 
poll-tax was not at first a general one but it is 
not yet quite clear on what basis it was levied. Be- 
sides these taxes in money there w'as the embola, 
which was, however, occasionally paid in money also 
{xitapyvpurpio^ = thamaii). A portion of it was to 
be applied to local purposes in the form of provi- 
sions (Scertxv^) and the remainder sent to the store- 
houses in Babylon or Alexandria. The “extraordi- 
nary” taxes were quite as regular as the Sttpisaix. 
Materials for shipbuilding, tools, or skilled workmen 
and sailors and their pay were demanded from the 
kiira. The kiira had to prepare and provide these 
and ultimately even to buy them. Substitution by the 
payment of an equivalent in money was not desired 
but probably the individual members of the com- 
munity paid their share in money. All these taxes 
come under the heading of liturgy. The state of 
affairs as depicted in the papyri does not agree at 
all well with the statements of the Arab jurists on 
djizya [q. v., i. 1051 et scql\ and kharddj-., the points 
that arise out of this are discussed in these articles. 
In contrast to the interpretations of the jurists an 
old historian quoted by MakrIzI JChilat., i. 77 , s d 
;ed. Wiet, i. 323 et seql) gives an excellent ac- 
count of the system, which well illustrates the col- 
lective character of the taxation and is quite recon- 
cilable with the evidence of the papyri. At a later 
period MukaddasI, (ed. de Goeje, 2"d ed., p. 212, 14) 
tells us that there really was no proper kharddj in 
Egypt, but that the soil belonged to the govern- 
ment and the peasant only tilled it; the rent was 
taken in kind by the officials after the han'est and 
the remainder was the peasant’s share. Although 
the word kharadj regularly appears in Egyptian 
documents of the 'Abbasid period with the double 
meaning of tax in general and land-tax in particu- 
lar, MukaddasTs statements are substantially correct 
because hharadj and rent were combined in Egypt 
{Zeitschr. f. Assyriol.., xxi. 312). 
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To understand the whole agrarian system of 
Arab Egypt it must be remembered that at the 
time when the Arabs assumed authority in Egypt, 
the government was nowhere directly in touch 
with the actual tax-payers, the peasants, but owing 
to the Byzantine system of patrocinium an inter- 
mediary class of powerful patroni had come into 
existence guaranteeing the taxes and these were 
recognised as land-owners. The peasants themselves 
were bound to the soil and could only change 
their abode after obtaining permission. Throughout 
the early period of Islam we find the struggle to 
keep these colonists {djaliya^ on the 

land. It is not yet quite clear if and in how far 
these great land-owners were replaced by regular 
officials or if they — and this is more probable — 
remained in existence as private tax-farmeis and 
guarantors till they were gradually replaced by 
Arabs. In any case the administrative practice 
of the Fatimid period — and probably we here 
have the survival of a much older system — re- 
cognises three classes of tax-collectors (Ibn Mam- 
mati, 8, i): i. bU-amu?ia^ i. e. people who are 
absolutely trusted to deliver the taxes without 
guarantee 5 2. bi~badhl i. e. those who claim to be 
able to bring in more than their predecessors and 
who are pledged to pay the amount yielded by 
their predecessors as a minimum; 3. bi-daman^ i. e. 
those who pledge themselves to pay a fixed sum 
and must make up that amount. The latter class, 
probably the most common, had its analogue in 
the public bestowal of estates which were 

granted to private individuals by public auction 
(^tazayud) on a certain sum being guaranteed as 
rent and taxes, which was practically daman or 
takabbul and technically known as /Tvs'. These 
katadi^ originally comprised probably only the go- 
vernment estates and the agri deserti [jnarodt\ 
but, as far as can be seen, more valuable estates 
were gradually added to them in the long run. 
It is still doubtful if the farming out of the kaia^t' 
was separated from the administration of other taxes. 
In any case the difference between an official tax- 
farmer and a private individual, who under the pro- 
tection of the state guarantees taxes on the land he 
rents from the state, was not very great especially 
as the kata' f included not simply the soil but the 
men who lived on it also and even whole villages. 
At a later period all the land became ik^dt 
and ikta' received the meaning of military fief. 

1 his process which has already been investigated 
by Silvestre de Sacy (cf. his still important woik 
Sur la iVaturc et Ics Revolutions du Droit de 
Propricte territorials cn Egypte^ Institut Royal 
de France^ i., v., vii.), shows several stages. Under 
the 'Abb.-isids and the dynasties of independent 
governors the letting of the estates took place 
annually by a kind of public auction in the 'Amr 
and afterwards in the Talunid Mosque. The allot-, 
ment was for a period of four years to make 
up for failure of harvest and other contingen- 
cies. This rent was the khard^ . Sums expen- 
ded in improvements, maintenance of canals etc. 
were allowed to be deducted. The remainder, often 
very considerable, was the profit of the lessee. 
What the relations of the latter with the local 
authorities were is not known. Every 30 years a 
new survey was made (Rkitat , i. 82). At the 
beginning of the Fatimid period this system re- 
mained unaltered, and any one could still be a 
candidate, but by the later Fatimid period the 


military formed the great majority. We read of 
al-umara’ which yielded good return , and of sol- 
diers’ estates which yieided a poor return (R'hitat. 
i. 83, 4). The tenants were called muktyi'. The 
leases were for 30 years. These conditions the 
existence of which in Egypt can be dated 501 
1107-1108, can be shown to have existed in 'Irak 
two centuries previously (v. Kremer, Einnahmc- 
budget des Abbasidcn-Reiches^ p. 17). In 'Irak as in 
Egypt the persons of influence — and these were 
in the long run the soldiers — gradually paid less 
and less in taxes and thus these estates in time 
became appanages or military fiefs while the tax 
or rent due on the land came to be looked on 
as reward for service. According to Maku’zi (Khi- 
i. 95, 22) Nizam al-Mulk took the decisive 




siep in inis airecnon ^ci. also . 
p. 58) and from the year 480 = 1087 on his 
example was generally followed. He probably only 
legalised the actual practice. A great period of 
prosperity is thus said to have been brought to 
these estates. This may be true for the districts 
held in fief by the Emirs but for the countless 
small fiefs this step spelled ruin. For it was not 
merely a question of a rent which the state had 
confiscated but the individual villages and districts 
passed into the possession of the fief-holders who 
took the place of the treasury in the districts 
concerned. This practice was probably first brought 
to Egypt by Saladin or one of his successors. In 
515 = 1121 one could still trace a clear distinction 
between tax-farming and military fief {Khitat ^ 
83, iS). As the troops did not pay, an immense 
debt {batvaki) had grown up which W'as remitted 
in that year. These very batvdki show it was not yet 
a question of real military fiefs, which soon after- 
wards became quite usual. Of course a large share 
of these estates or their yield still remained at 
the disposal of the government, for the ruling 
power for the time could not entirely give up the 
great rents derived from agriculture. An interesting 
register of distribution is given in the KhitaU i- 
87 for the Aiyubid period after Saladin. From 
time to time new conditions of allotment arose 
out of new surveys. Thus we read in the Mam- 
luk period of an arrangement by which 4 twenty- 
fourths (klrd() of the land to be allotted were 
reserved for the SultSn, lo for the Emirs and 
10 for the soldiers. We are best informed about 
the so-called Rok Nasiri^ the survey of Mu- 
hammad b. Kala^’lln of the year 715 = 1315 
{Khttat.,1. 87 et seq.). Here the proportion was 
10 to the Sultan and 14 to the appanages. The 
poll-taxes {^awali) in the country were included 
for the first time in the ikt^ but a in the large 
towns they were aUoted separately. The mukta'^ 
became i^re and more absolute master of ' his 
r fill “ns book gives a much later system 

of division from the end of the Mamluk period. 
In the Ottoman period the multazim developed 
from the ;»//Z>ra and he then appears as the direct 
owner, for which see de Sacy, op. cit. The char- 
ters granting fiefs were called sidpui in the early 
period and in later times mitksl. 

In Makrizi’s time all Egypt was divided into the 
following seven classes of lands {ShUat, i. 97 , A: 

T ‘he privy purse, 

al-Mass (this duvan replaced the vizierate in the 
reign of Ibn Kala^un, Kalkashandl-Wustenfeld, p. 
157 ) and appartained to the Diwdn Mufrad\L 
stituted by Barkuk, ife/., p. 158); 2. fiefs of the 
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emirs and soldiers; 3, wakfs of the most varied 
description ; fiefs could also be made wakf but 
they often ceased to be so (on this point see Der 
Islam^ i. 95 ct si-’i] •')'■, 4. Ahbas (a particular kind 
of wakf ; to be identified with rizk')^ cf. Kalka- 
shandl, DavP al-Subh^ 250 sub N“. 8; 5. Amlak^ 
estates purchased from the treasury which had 
become private propeity (the rent from them again 
became a fief; cf. Kalkashandi-Wustenfeld, 158, iv. 
where the Arabic text of the manuscript has amlak 
for', treasury of the crown-lands”; cf. also de Sacy, 
op. i. 86 et seq.')\ 6 and 7 desert or unirri- 
gated land. This division survived with many inner 
changes down to the French period, but it cannot 
be discussed here in all its details. Those inte- 
rested may be referred to de Sacy’s work already 
quoted several times and to Lancret, Mimoire sur 
le syst'eme d'imposiiion territoriale et sur rad- 
ministration des provinces de I'Egypte dans les 
derni'eres annees du gouvernement des Manilouks 
{^Description de I'Egypte^ Etat Moderne.^ ed., 
xi. 461 et rry.); Le Comte Esteve, Memoire stir 
les finances de I'Egypte depuis sa conquete par le 
Sultan Selim ler jusqu'a celle du general en chef 
Bonaparte (ib., xii. 41 et seql)\ Tallien, Memoire 
sur I' administration de I'Egypte a I'epoqite de 
Varrivee des Frangais {Memoires sur I'Egypte.^ 
iii. 190). 

After this survey of its agrarian policy we will 
return to the organisation of the state itself. The 
primitive arrangements of the early centuries con- 
tinued with the occasional institution of new dlwans 
through the period of the 'Trdunids and Ikhshidids 
also, only with this distinction that in this period 
the chief authority centred in the person of the 
ruler himself. It is said of Ibn Ttilun that he 
introduced a constitution which was not Arab, 
that he was the first to have a vizier — in deed 
but not yet in name — ; Ikhsliid, we are told, 
first introduced the rawatib.^ allowances (Khitat. 

i. 99, ,5); we do not know very much about these 
institutions however. It is not till the Fatimid 
period that we have a good account of the con- 
stitution. According to MakrIzI, (Khitat., i. 91,27) 
the natural division of the dlwan is threefold: 1 
I. Kitabat al-Diuyush ; 2. Kitabat al- Kh aradi and 
3. Kitabat al-Insha^ wal-Mukatabat. We find this 
threefold division actually in use under the Fati- 
mid Wazirate. Our knowledge of the Dlwdn al- 
Inshd' is particularly accurate; for besides Khitat., 

ii. 224 et seq. and Kalkashandi (ed. Wusten- 
feld), 188 there is a special work by al-Sairafi 
on the Kaniin Dlwdn al-Rascdil (ed. ‘Alt Bahgat, 
Cairo 1905), an invaluable contemporary docu- 
ment, which was copied by Kalkashandi in his 
great work V Art du Style., without its title being 
given and post-dated. For further information see 
Becker, Beitrdge., iii. The Dlwdn al-Diaish was 
of the greatest importance even in the pre-Fatimid 
period. In it lay the genesis of the Diwan system 
at least as far as the Arabs were concerned. The 
military Diwan was reorganised four times in the 
early period, but it was not till the rise of the Tur- 
kish guards and the Berber and negro troops of the 
Fatimids that it was placed upon an entirely new 
basis. Makrizi’s account of this development {Khitat., 

1. 94) is most instructive. The troops originally re- 
ceived pay (^atd') and this went on till the system 
of military fiefs arose ; at all periods, however, sa- 
laries in cash and ikffdt existed side by side in the 
military Diwan (Kalkashandl-Wiistenfeld, 190 et 


seq.y Herein lay the connection between the mi- 
litary Diwan and the Dawdwln al-Amwdl ., or 
finance offices, which are detailed on p. 191 et 
seq. op. cit. The revenues of the state are 
lawful or unlawful with reference to the Sharfa. 
On the lawful cf. the article bait al-mal. The 
unlawful were mainly the civic mukus i. e. a vast 
amount of smalt taxes and all sorts of monopolies. 
The list of the mukus abolished by Saladin in 
Khitat., i. 104,6 gives a good idea of their nature 
in the Fatimid period; it is said that Ibn Tiilun 
abolished the mukus {ibid., ii. 267, 3,) but even 
Ibn Kala^un had to abolish most oppressive abuses 
of this kind {ibid., i. 87, .3). The abolition of the 
mukus was a favourite move by powerful rulers 
who wished to be assured of popular favour {Der 
Islam, i. 99). These taxes were called hildll in 
opposition to the kharadjl taxes ; the former were 
reckoned by the lunar and the latter by the solar 
year. Ibn Mudabbir, the greater antagonist of the 
Tulanids is said to have been the first to introduce 
this kind of tax into Egypt (cf. Beitrdge, ii. 144 
et seq.). Accounts of the monopolies and other 
unlawful sources of revenue in the Fatimid period 
are given in Khitat, i. 107 — III; Ibn Mammati, 
10 — 26; Kalkashandi-Wustenfeld, 159 — 171. The 
warehouses (of books, weapons, clothes etc.), which 
are detailed in Kalk.-Wiist., 175 and Khitat, i. 
408, formed an important part of the Fatimid 
Dawdwln al-Amwdl. 

But these offices in the Dlwans formed only a 
part of the hierarchy of officials in the Fatimid 
period. The latter may be subdivided as follows : 
A. Militaiy Officers {Arbdb al-Suyuf)-. 1. Officers 
in the army such as vizier, chamberlain {^ahib 
al-Bdb), field-marshall {Isfahsaldr') etc. 2. the 
household with numerous officers in more imme- 
diate attendance on the Caliph. B. civil officers 
{Arbdb al-Akldm\ i. the ecclesiastical officers (chief 
kadi, chief da'i, muhtasib, the head of Bait al-Mal, 
al-NaMb, and the Kor’an-readers; 2. the offices in 
the Diwans in the threefold division described 
above with numerous subdivisions ; 3. the physi- 
cians; 4. the court-poets. All these officials lived 
in the court. Other classes were outside like 
the governors. Here we have followed Kalk.- 
Wust., 181 et seq. For other officers in the pro- 
vinces see Ibn Mammati, 7 et seq. 

The Fatimid system of state and court officials 
developed into the complicated system of Mamluk 
period which differed in details. Our sources for 
the latter are excellent (cf. Khitat, ii. 204 — 229 
and passim; Kalkashandi, Daw^ al-Subh, 234 — 
269; transl. Wiistenfeld, 157 e/ seq. and passim; 
'Omari’s chancery-manual, al- Ta^^rlf bil-mustalah 
al-.diarJf', Quatremere, Sultans Manilouks •, Khalil 
al-Zahiri, Zubdat Kashf al-Mamdlik, ed. Ravaisse; 
Ibn lyas. Bads'! al-Zuhur', van Berchem, Corpus 
Inscriptionum Arabicarum', Blochet, Histoire de 
I'Egypte de Makrlzl). It is quite impossible here 
to give a detailed account of the elaborate orga- 
nisation of the Mamluk state. We can only mention 
a few characteristic differences between the Mamluk 
and the Fatimid systems. Development proceeded 
along three lines: Persian influence became very 
strong, the number of offices was considerably 
increased and they became more and more the 
prerogatives of the military classes. In place of 
the Ddr or Khazdnat al-Shardb we find the Sha- 
rdbkhandh, the Khazdnat al-Firdsh becomes the 
Fh ashkhSnah, the Khazdnat al-Suru^i the Rikdp- 
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khanah and so throughout. The ^hib al-Madjlis 
becomes Diandar , the Sahib Bait al-Mal the 
Khazindar and so on. But the offices also became 
more numerous. In place of the ecclesiastical of- 
fices of the Fatimid period fully detailed above 
we find the following ten in the Mamluk period: 
Chief Kadi, Military Kadi, Mufti Dar al-‘^Adl, 
Wakll Bait al-Mal — who had only to deal with 
purchases and sales by the treasury — Muhtasib, 
Naklb al-ashraf, Nazir al-bimaristan, Nazir al-ahbas. 
Shaikh al-shuyukh, Nazir al-awkaf. A few of these 
offices still exist and it is interesting to note that 
they first arose in the post-Fatimid period. A 
similar multiplication in the number of offices in 
the army and government must also have taken 
place. The way in which all offices gradually be- 
come the prerogatives of the army is also remark- 
able. The most important was the office of Na^ib 
or Vice-Sultan; the holder is called Sultan muhh- 
tasar in Dauf al-Subh^ 246, The representative 
of the Sultan was an ecclesiastic in the Fatimid 
period; the Na^ib was at the same time the intro- 
ducer of ambassadors and thus performed the duties 
of the later Mihmanddr. It was quite in keeping 
with the changes in the constitutional principles 
when under the soldier Sultans only a military man 
could act as representative of the Sultan. The Na^ib 
Kafil — there were also subordinate NWibs — 
was the highest official in the state but subordinate 
to the Vizier when there was one. The Vizier had 
become purely an administrative official and, being 
a civilian, had the title ^ahib which is explained 
in Khitat, ii. 223, -o. Even in the Fatimid period, 
however, the number of posts held by military 
officers was very considerable ; we have for exam- 
ple already seen that the court consisted almost 
entirely of officers in the army, it strikes one as 
strange for example that such an official as the 
Hdmil al-Dazvat^ the “Bearer of the Inkpot”, the 
later Dawat-dar [q. v., i. 931] should have been 
a soldier. But the alteration in the significance 
of this office clearly shows the new spirit that 
had entered all the old forms. Many offices with 
similar titles changed their character at different 
periods. All these interesting questions are still 
quite uninvestigated. — Nothing shows more clearly 
how military the constitution of the state had be- 
come in the Mamluk period than its organisation 
in the Ottoman period, the most important features 
of which have already been pointed out. On this 
subject, besides Marcel, the reader, may be refer- 
red to de Sacy’s work where important sections 
of the Egyptian Kanun-Namah are published. 

3. Agriculture, Industry and Commerce. 

Egypt is dependent on geographical conditions 
for its economic prosperity. The Nile with its 
regular rise makes it possible in this desert sub- 
tropic land with a scanty rainfall to support a 
large agricultural population which, when streng- 
thened by union into one state, need only fear 
disturbance from foreign influence in the north 
and south. The river at the same time forms an in- 
comparable natural means of communication where- 
by products can be exchanged and trade and in- 
dustry thus secured. In the second place there 
is the favourable situation of Egypt in relation to 
the commerce of the world. Egypt was from the 
earliest times the natural market for the exchange 
of goods between Africa, Asia and Europe. The 
land thus not only gained the profits of this 


through-trade but had a splendid opportunity for 
realising its own raw produce and the products 
of its industry. The importance of these geogra- 
phical factors was much more apparent in the 
middle ages than at the present day with the 
levelling influence of intercourse with foreign coun- 
tries and the progress of invention. In the middle 
ages the annual rise of the Nile affected the 
whole life of the country as may be seen from 
the example quoted in Beitrage^ i. 47 et seq. 
The amount of revenue from taxation depended 
on the Nile and the price of flour and bread 
varied from day to day with its level. In Assuan 
the rise of the Nile is first noticed in the last 
week of June and in Cairo in the beginning of 
July. The flood has half reached its height in 
Cairo about the 151!' ."August and is at its height 
at the end of September. After fourteen days it 
begins to fall, has half sunk by the middle of 
November and reaches its lowest level at the end of 
May. At the present day the difference between the 
highest and lowest level is 23 feet in .\ssuan and 
in Cairo 16 feet (Baedeker, Egypt p. XLVi). In 
the middle ages the level of the Nile was mea- 
sured by Nilometers (rnikyas') in ells (dhirtf) and 
fingerlengths. The Arabs built Nilometers in As- 
suan, Dendera, Ansina, Hulwan and lastly the 
best known one on the island of Roda (see i. 
p. 821). In the early centuries of Islam 16 ells 
was the height desired while 12 and 18 were 
the critical points below and above; for it was 
possible to have too much even of a blessing; in 
the later middle ages from the ix'h = xvth century 
the level of the land had so risen that 16 ells 
were no longer sufficient but 17-18 ells were the 
normal and floods rose occasionally as high as 20 
ells (Kalkashandi-Wiistenfeld, 22 et seq.). When 
it rose the river did not simply overflow its fre- 
quently very high banks, but was also led by an 
extensive system of canals which changed consi- 
derably in the course of centuries into the land 
behind. The canals were closed till the Nile had 
reached a certain height. The opening of the 
Khalldj at Cairo was one of the greatest festivals 
of the year and was celebrated with old-time 
ceremonial and splendour, like all the Nile festi- 
vals which were taken over practically unaltered 
by Islam (ib. 209 et seq,'^ Ibn Taghrlbirdl, ii. 
480 et seq.-, Kkitat, i. 470 et seq.'). The greatest 
and most important of these canals have been 
described in detail by the writers (Kalk.-Wiist., 
23 et seq.-, Khitat, i. 70 et seq.). After the ferti- 
lising water had spread over the whole land it 
was allowed to stand on the fields for some time 
— in a system of tanks — to deposit its ferti- 
lising elements and then run off again. Seed was 
then rolled into the still moist earth in the most 
primitive fashion. The harvest was ripened in a 
few months and the land lay fallow and dry till 
the next flood. This utilisation of the flooded 
land once a year was called the winter crop (al- 
asnaf al-shitaimyd). Its principal products were 
wheat, barley broad beans(y«/), peas, chick-peas, 
lentils, flax, clover, onions, garlic, lupines. The win- 
ter crop is to be distinguished from the summer crop 
(saifiya) on land permanently irrigable ; the latter’s 
products were, sugarcane, melons, lubia, sesame, 
cotton, colocasia, auberge, indigo, radishes, turnips, 
lettuce, cauliflower (from Kh itat, i. loi et seq.', 
Ibii Mammatl, 29 et seq.-, cf. also Kalkashandi- 
Wiistenfeld, 33 et seq.-, von Kremer, Agypten, i. 
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197 et scq^. Vines, date palms and a few other 
fruit-trees also flourished. In certain places with 
a plentiful water-supply, such as the Faiyiim, rice 
was also grown. Durra was cultivated in Upper 
Egypt. On permanently watered land as many as 
three crops might be obtained in a year by fol- 
lowing a certain rotation. The Egyptian agricul- 
tural and revenue year was the Coptic solar year. 
It began with the month Tut. In Makrizi, Khitaf^ 
i. 270 el seq. (transl. Casanova, 54 et seq.^ and 
Ibn Mammatl, p. 26 et seq. there is an instructive 
list shewing what agricultural duties and what 
taxes etc. fall in each mouth. For comparison 
with modern conditions .we may here recommend 
the reader to the Textbook of Egyptian Agriculture., 
by G. P. Foaden and F. Fletcher, 2 vols., Cairo 
1908 — 1910, published by the Ministry of Edu- 
cation. As the land yielded its harvest by the 
solar year and taxes were paid by the Arab lunar 
year a whole year had to be dropped after 33 
lunar years as 32 solar years corresponded ap- 
proximately to 33 lunar years. This equation by 
which no one lost or gained anything as it only 
existed on paper, was called tahsoll al-sana 
{Khitat, i. 273 et seq . ; Casanova, p. 66 et seq.). 
The quality of the soil and with it its rent and 
tax-paying capacity varied considerably. While in 
the modern period a distinction is only made be- 
tween raiy, the land leached by the flood, and 
sharaki, the land not affected by it (von Kremer, 
Agypten, i. 179), the middle ages distinguished a 
whole series of grades of lands, which are detailed 
by Ibn Mammatl, p. 28 et seq.\ Khitat, i. too; 
Kal^a.sjiandl-Wustenfeld, p. 152. The unit of agri- 
cultural land was the faddan acre), which 
was divided into 400 square ^asabas of Hakim 
(Khitat, i. 103,16); I square Ijasaba at the pre- 
sent day=l6 square yards; i. linear kasaba = 
4 yards. The ell, dhiral was smaller (at the present 
day = 2 feet). On the manner of measuring cf. 
Ibn Mammatl, p. 32 et seq. The most important 
cubic measure was the Irdabb, the ancient Artabe — 
198 litres of 6 waibas (i waiba — 33 litres), but 
there were Artabes of different sizes. The standard 
weight was the kintar (44.9 kg) of too ritl. One 
riti is therefoie a little less than i Hf. A distinction 
was made between Laitki and Diarawl kintars 
(Kalk.-Wiist., p. 224). 

Egypt is usually regarded as the typical agri- 
cultural country but Mommsen has pointed out 
that in ancient Egypt a large section of the po- 
pulation lived by industry. The industries of 
Egypt were naturally all dependent on agriculture 
for their raw material, for example the textile in- 
dustry , the manufacture of oil and ointments , 
which were also exported. Only a few industries 
depended on imported raw material such as the 
unimportant iron manufactures of the seaport of 
Tinnis and Dilas in Central Egypt. The silk which 
was frequently employed in the textile industries 
was also imported (probably from Syria). The 
imports of leather were limited to the hides of 
rare animals as the leather trade of Central Egypt 
had its materials supplied by the land itself. 
Weaving was by far the most important industry. 
It was only carried on on a large scale in the towms 
which we know to have been centres of the Chris- 
tian population : Tinnis, Damietta, Bahnasa, Aslj- 
munain, Asyut and Akhralra. The Arabs themselves 
had no manufactures. A distinction may be made 
between the manufacture of woollen, cotton and I 

The Encyclopaedia of Islam, II. 


linen goods. Lower Egypt was the centre of the 
linen industry, and to some extent Central Egypt 
al.so while the manufacture of wool and cotton seems 
to have been confined to Central and Upper Egypt. 
Wool was manufactured into veils, garments and 
carpets in numerous factories between Bahnasa 
and Akhmim. Besides the celebrated veils 30 ells 
long which were sold in pairs, imitations of the 
red woollen goods of Armenia were manufactured. 
The wool of goats was used for the manufacture 
of camelotto-like stuffs. The woollen goods made 
in Upper Egypt were exported in large quantities 
and were famous as far as Persia. Cotton which 
at the present day is the dominant factor in Egyp- 
tian agriculture, was also grown and manufactured 
in the Arab period and even earlier. Bahnasa was 
the main centre of this industry. In the oases 
garments were made of the cotton grown there 
but here the industry was only prosecuted .to 
supply the local demand and nothing seems to 
have been e.xported. 

By far the most important branch of the Egyp- 
tian textile industry was the weaving of linen, 
the great centre of which lay in the northeast 
and northwest corners of the Delta, in Damietta 
and Tinnis in the east and Alexandria in the 
west. Its products were carried throughout Europe 
and Asia (Ali Bahgat, Les Manufactures d'Eloffe 
en Egypte an Moyen Age, Institut Egypticn, 6'!' 
April 1903). We possess very full details of the 
looms of the east. Around Damietta and Tinnis 
there were a number of smaller places in and 
around the modern Lake Menzaleh each of which 
produced its local specialities. Common to them 
all rvas the manufacture of a fine linen cloth, 
called .Aiarb of which a single piece cost as much 
as 100 dinars. In Damietta it was manufactured 
only in white and in Tinnis only in colours. In 
addition the manufacture of brocades and silk ap- 
plique work flourished in all these places. Tinnis 
alone had 5000 looms. The men and not the 
women wove as was the case even in the time 
of Ilerodotos. This industry was therefore not or- 
ganised in the womens' apartments but in a way 
peculiar to itself which can be reconstructed by 
a careful examination of the sources. It has been 
thought that the whole industry was a state mo- 
nopoly. This is incorrect. We can distinguish 
clearly between state and private enterprises. To 
understand the gigantic scale of some of these 
state factories it must be remembered that the 
robes produced there were officially given away 
as presents in large quantities; the whole court 
received new garments twice a year; besides, in 
those days robes were bestowed as orders are at 
the present day, perhaps even oftener and more 
indiscriminately. Besides a large wardrobe was a 
form of investment not to be despised in a period 
when the hoarding of objects of value was a 
securer way of saving money than investing capital 
in industry. Such products of the royal looms as 
came into the market came from the wardrobes 
thus formed by disgraced nobles. When the robes 
were finished in their place of manufacture they 
were sent to Cairo where those destined for the 
Caliph were fitted in one of the womens’ apart- 
ments of the palace, where 30 girls worked under 
the supervision of a manageress. This is the only 
trace we find of the Byzantine gynaecaeon. The 
private factories were organised on quite different 
lines. Outside Damietta on the river bank lay 
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large buildings in the upper stories of whicli were 
workrooms which the weavers could hire. It was 
here that the valuable stuff's were prepared. Un- 
fortunately we do not know who let these rooms, 
whether it was the state or rich p'.ivate individuals. 
All sales were conducted by brokers licensed by 
the state. They were the only authorised middle- 
men. Cut it was probably they also v\ho supplied 
the workers with material. They kept accurate 
note that each worker actually used up the ma- 
terial supplied him for the manufacture of a cer- 
tain garment. What he saved in material was 
deducted fiom the price paid him. When the 
garments had been woven their further treatment 
was a highly specialised branch of industiy. The 
fust man folded them, the second wrapped them 
up, the third laid them in baskets and boxes and 
the fourth tied them; each required to be paid 
and made his sign on the box. They were then 
loaded on ships and sent away to be sold. 

The other industries can only be briefly de- 
tailed. Egypt did not have the olive tree; it was 
only grown here and there as a gaiden tree. All 
olive oil had therefore to be imported and a 
cheap substitute to be found for lamp-oil. The 
Egyptians prepared the latter even in ancient times 
by pressing certain seeds which contain oil. The 
following were cultivated for this purpose; radish, 
rape, lettuce, sesame, saffron, mustard, flax and 
hemp. The manufactiue of oil probably never ex- 
ceeded the demands of local requirements. The 
remains of the crushed seeds were used as cattle 
food. The only industrial use of oil was in the 
soap factories which must have been especi- 
ally numerous in Koptos. Soap was made in va- 
rious colours and was a popular article of com- 
merce. The manufacture of sugar from the sugar- 
cane was rather more important. Sugar-cane must 
have been, as at the present day, very often e.aten 
raw but more usually pressed to obtain the sugar 
which was considered such a delicacy. We have 
only to read the accounts of various writers of 
the castles and figures in sugar which were m.ide 
in thousands and sent by the Caliph to all the 
officials, to understand that this was a most im- 
portant industiy. Sugar was also exported. Al- 
though we know nothing of the organisation of 
these sugar mills, the actual technical processes 
are well known. — In addition to these the most 
important industries there were smaller ones like I 
the manufacture of papyrus which disap- 
peared with the introduction of paper in the ivhi 
(x‘li) century. We cannot here go into the great 
numiicr of smaller industries. The individual trades 
were under Shaikhs and organised into guilds. 

Great activity in agriculture and industry pre- 
suppo.'C the dcvelojimcnt of trade. We are unfor- 
tunately not well informed about the corn trade. 
I.ike ail trade in the produce of the soil it was 
under strict .state control but it was probably not 
entirely a state monopoly. The revenues of the 
state in kind were however .again sold by the 
slate; cf. for e.NampIe the slate traffic called bakt 
[q. v., i. 63S]. Corn was exported to Arabia and 
Syria and flour also to the former. We know al- 
most nothing of private commerce. We only read 
frequently of rises in prices produced by private I 
speculation. Hut the state also speculated as it i 
usu.rily had exactly tiie .same interests as the or- \ 
ganiser of a private enterprise. Flax played a , 
certain part as an article of commerce next to ' 


wheat. The centre of the flax trade lay aliove the 
Faiyum in the Nile valley, the Faijlim itself only 
produced an inferior quality of lla.x. The corn 
trade of Upper Egypt had its centre farther south 
at Manfalut near Asyut. Corn, flax and cotton were 
exported abioad and even to Italy. Foreign trade 
in general may be divided into thiee well maiked 
fields; a. tiade to Nubia and the Sudan v:a As- 
suan and Asyut; l>. the through trade in Indian 
goods via the harbours of the Reel Sea and lastly; 
c. the Mediterranean ti-ade. 

Arab gold and silver coins were current up to 
the second cataract and above it the trade was 
carried on entirely by barter, Nubia chiefly ex- 
ported slaves, w-hich after the foundation of black 
regiments (^abid') by Ibn Tiilun were required in 
large numbers. There were also considerable ex- 
ports of gold from the ‘Allala gold washings. 
The gold coined at the state mint was obtained 
chiefly from Takrur i. e. the Sudan. We do not 
know' how it came to Egypt, possibly via Assuan 
and Asyut. Egypt exported to the Sudan in return, 
corn and textiles and also glass beads, combs and 
corals (cf. assUan, i. p. 492-493). In the early 
centuries of Islam Assuan was by far the most 
important town in Upper Egypt. In the Fstimid 
period Kus gradually rose to importance and ultima- 
tely supplanted it, which was piob.ably due to the 
prosperity of t r ade w i t h In d i a. (cf. the article 
‘AlimAl!, i. 2io‘'). The development of Indian trade 
was a result of the commercial activity of the 
Egyptian nobles. In the pre-Fiitimid period the 
renting of land and the usurious trade in corn 
connected with it formed the usual outlet for the 
investment of private capital. At all periods shops, 
baths and inns formed a favourite outlet for pri- 
vate enterprise. But under the Aiyubids and M.am- 
iQks Indian trade became the favourite form of 
investment. It hay in the hand.s of a company 
who called themselves Karamiles and had their 
headquarters in Kiis and Cairo. Tire etymi>logy 
of the word is unceitain. The Kuramites had a 
hank which conducted intern.alion.al business on a 
large scale. .\d attempt was made on one occasion 
under the M.amltiks to oust them from theiv posi- 
tion as intermediaries in the spice (particularly 
pepper and cinnamon) trade, but it failed. They 
had at all times to suffer from the encroachments 
of the state. All goods passing through Egypt 
were liable to the zakat^ which in Saladin’s time 
was levied at 5-6 places at the rate of 
each time. This made a total customs duty of 
IS*/# the value. In the last year of Fatimid 
rule spices to the value of 800,000 dinars p.assed 
through Cairo. This probably did not increase in 
the later period. As long as Baghdad flourished, 
Indian trade went via that city; the Jewish “Ra- 
danites , who at that time traded between the 
Mediterranean and the Red Sea did not touch 
the Nile valley at all. It was only with the decline 
of Baghdad and especially after its fall that Egypt 
became the great centre of e.xchange until this 
trade lost its importance with the discovery of 
the sea-route to the East and of America. 

We have abundant material for the study of 
the Mediterranean trade of Egypt in western 
sources and in the commercial treaties published 
by Amari {Diflomi Arabi). There are two excel- 
lent works covering the whole field: Heyd Ge- 
schichte dcs Lcvantehandels and Schaube, JlanJels- 
geschichte Jer Kontanischcn Volka- des Milielmeer- 
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gcUctcs. De Goeje has recently published a short 
study entitled, Intirnutionaal Ilandehvirkeer in 
de MitiJi’h'Lnwt’n (A 1 Akademic van IVeicnschappen^ 
4de Reeks, Deel ix.). We further propose to give 
here a few notes on the tariff policy of Egypt and the 
state trade with its monopolies carried on through 
the customhouses of which a clear picture is given 
by Aiabic sources hitherto neglected. It is only 
for the Fatimid and post-Fatimid period that we 
have fairly detailed information, naturally enough 
as intercourse with Europe only began with the 
Crusades. Commerce with the Italian cities must 
have been more important than the trade with 
Byzantium and the west in the pre-Fatimid 
period. Customs duties were levied in proportion 
to the value of the goods. In the early period 
the basis of the tax was one tenth, in Saladin’s 
time a fifth of the value, but it varied between 
lo''/o or loss and 35% or more according to the 
nature and place of origin of the goods. The 
tenth became the favourite levy ; for example Pisa 
paid it on wood, iron and pitch i. e. entirely on 
articles which Egypt required to import. Precious 
metals were for brief periods duty-fiee but as a 
rule the tax on them was 2’/.2 — io'>/d. The policy 
of the Egyptian tariff system was to attract to 
the country certain raw products which it could 
not do without and were not produced in it. 
These were principally wood and iron and all the 
articles required for shipbuilding and the muni- 
tions of war. Wood, iron and pitch recur conti- 
nually in all commercial treaties ; the Egyptians did 
everything they could to encourage such imports. 
On the other hand Europeans knew that Egypt 
required these articles to maintain its military 
efficiency. The Popes of the Crusading period 
therefore repeatedly declared these to be contra- 
band of war. The re-export of these articles was 
also forbidden; for the dogana i. e. the dlwan, 
the government customhouses, bought them up at 
the current price. We thus find the slate acting 
not only as an intermediary but as the purchaser 
and the process was as follows: when a merchant 
imported a number of goods, including wood or 
iron, he had first of all to pay the duties on his 
whole cargo in wood and iron. If he had still a fair 
quantity of the latter left then the government bought 
it from him. But he did not receive the whole 
price in gold but only a third while he had to 
take two thirds in alum. Side by side with the 
buying up of all imported wood all forests were 
government property, and on them we have full 
details (Ali Bahgat, Les Forets en Egypte^ Institut 
F.gyptien 1900, p. 141 ct seq.'). Wood, iron, pitch, 
oakum etc. were state monopolies because they 
were not produced in the country and were ne- 
cessities. To keep the price as low as possible 
the government had also a monopoly of such 
valuable native products as were much desired 
by foreign countries, notably alum, natron and 
emeralds, to use them for exchange. Alum was 
dug up in the I.ybian desert and the oases by 
Bedouins and brought to certain harbours on the 
Nile notably Kus, Akhmim, Asyut and Bahnasa. 
The government purchased it at these places at 
30 dirhems the cwt., or even cheaper. Private 
trade was forbidden and strictly punished. The 
average amount exported by the state through 
the dogana was 5000 cwts; it sometimes rose to 
13,000 cwts. The market price varied from 4 — 6 
dinars per cwt. Only a small proportion of the 


alum remained in the country, the chief purchasers 
being the dyers as alum is used for red dye; 
but the total disposed of in Cairo was only 80 
cwts. The Egyptians had to pay a higher price 
than foreigners, viz. S'/.z'l'/z dinars a cut. The 
natron was obtained in Wadi Natrun , on the 
western borders of the Delta. Here the Bedouins 
only acted as carriers. The large industry itself 
was in the hands of a staff of officials and workmen 
appointed by the state. A cwt. cost the state 
about 2 dirhems at the mines and was sold in 
Cairo and Alexandria for 70 dirhems, which showed 
a considerable profit in spite of the high cost of 
transport. The latter was not exorbitant as the 
Arabs had to carry one third of every consign- 
ment free. In the working of the emerald mines 
of the Arabian desert the state again appears as a 
monopolist. The deposits were in cavities which 
were entered with lights and ropes. While private 
enterprise was allowed a free hand in the gold 
washing industry of the Bodja countiy, the state 
maintained full control over the emerald mines. 
The workers were paid by the government, which 
also supplied them with tools. The workers were 
only allowed to leave the mines naked so that 
they could not conceal any stones. The stones 
obtained went to the Sultan’s treasury. On the 
whole monopolies were a characteristic of the later 
period. In the Mamliik period the state claimed 
first right to everything. This practice, which was 
however known previously, was called tarh\ i. e. 
the state claimed for it.self exclusively the part of 
middleman. This subject has as yet been but little 
investigated. M. Sobernheim's Das Zuckennonopol 
unter Sultan Barsbey {Zeitschr.fiir Assyriol.^ xxvii. 
75 t’/rry.) is an excellent study of one branch of it. 

The above material will shortly appear in an 
extended form with full references and illustrative 
pass.iges in Beitrdge, iii. I’reliminaiy aiticles are 
to be found in A 7 /(>, ix. 2, p. I et seq, and Der 
Islam,, i. 93 ct seq, Ibn al-Hadjdj, Madkhal,, iii. 
gives an unrivalled account of the details of trade 
and industry. With the exception of the works 
of the French expedition no preliminary work 
has been done on the economic conditions of the 
Ottoman period. 

4. lNTELLECTtJ.\L ACTIVITY AND ArT. 

It is quite impossible to give a full appreciation 
of the intellectual activities of Egypt in the Mus- 
lim period in the space at our disposal here. We 
can only emphasise the fact that in Egypt we 
have an unbroken literary development from the 
beginnings of Islam to the present day. The bearers 
of famous names, who held appointments in mos- 
ques and madrasas, libraries and hospitals as well 
as in the dlwans are innumerable, not to speak of 
popular intellectual movements, the popular ro- 
mances, and the shadow plays. The .architects 
and artists to whom the golden age of Egypt 
owed its splendid edifices are mostly nameless 
and it is as yet hardly possible to comprehend 
their influence and inter-connection. Certain it is 
that we have here a vast amount of mental energy 
to which the whole of mediaeval Egypt owes its 
soul. With this wealth of material all that can 
be investigated here is what are the essential and 
what the special features of the intellectual culture 
of Muslim Egypt. Egypt was in the first place 
the cradle of important schools of Shafi^I and 
MMikI Law. Secondly Sufism as elsewhere here 
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left its special character on external forms of or- 
ganisation. In the third place a love for the Nile 
valley and the splendour of its ancient history 
had created a histoiical tradition, which was une- 
qualled by that of any other Muslim countiy and 
lastly Egypt was the home of the Oriental po- 
pular tale. 

The beginnings of intellectual activity in Egypt 
are quite obscuie. It is clear that the inhabitants 
of the Nile v.alley played no part in the decisive 
controversies of the eailiest days of Islam; Egypt 
was only a province and occupied with other affairs. 
Makilzi iKAitiiU i- 332 ) tells us that the various 
camps followed the teachings of the ‘‘Companions” 
and Tabi'un among them. Thus the Egyptians 
attached themselves to 'Abd Allah b. ^Amr, the 
son of the conqueior and in a later generation 
to Laith b. Sa^d. “Abd Allah is said to have 
expounded decisions of the Prophet and eschato- 
logy. Now there has actually survived on papyrus a 
^hifa of “Abdallah b. “Amr passing under the 
name of Ibn I.ahl'a, with traditions which deal 
with the last judgment {^Papyri Schott-Rewhardt^ 
i. 9). This Ibn I.ahYa is one of the best known 
traditionists of Egypt of the first half of the se- 
cond century. He and Laith are the principal 
authorities of the period. Al-Kindi, ed. Guest, 
provides us with an excellent means of studying 
how the great leligious wars of the East, the 
development of ritual and of the Fikh have left 
their traces in Egyptian practice also. A certain 
Mawla, Yazid b. Abl Habtb, in the time of “Omar 
II, appears to have been the first actual teacher 
of Fikh, who discussed harZim and halal. The 
Mawla’s on the whole played a considerable part 
in Egypt. The MalikI 7nadhhab attained impor- 
tance at a very early period. It is said to have 
been first introduced by Mawla “Abd al-Rahim 
(died 163 = 779). The MalikI ritual reigned su- 
preme till in 198 = 813 al-ShafiT came to Egypt 
and soon attracted a large following. He worked 
here till his death in 204 = 820 and his tomb is 
revered to this day. The Hanafi rite was occa- 
sionally represented by a Hanafi judge sent from 
Baghdad, but its first representative at once met 
with a vigorous opposition, led by Laith b. Sa'd, 
because he wished to abolish the ahbas (al-Kindi, 
371 et seq.\ pOiitai^ ii. 334: cf. also ib. ii. 294 
et seq.'). The MalikI and Shafi“i schools thus re- 
mained predominant till the coming of the Fati- 
mids, who organised everything after the Shl“ite- 
Lsma'ili fashion. It is not generally known that 
the Shi“ite creed was not something new or un- 
heard of in Egypt; in Klkitat^ ii. 334 it seq. we 
have not only a history of the beginnings of the 
Shl'a but a more particular account of its devel- 
opment in Egypt. Even before the Fatimid period 
there were sanguinary street-riots and the fanatical 
orthodox negro militia used to ask the people for 
their creed: “««« ^aluka?" Whereupon they 
had to answer “Mu awiya” (ib. 340) — a pro- 
ceeding which can only be explained by the pre- 
sence of a strong Shl“ite opposition. The greater 
part of the population was, nevertheless, always 
orthodox and therefore felt it deeply w’hen with 
the E'atimids the Shl“a of Isma“TlI type was declared 
the only valid mndhhab. The well-known addition 
was at once made to the adhan.^ the salat was 
pronounced over ‘.\li, Fatima and their children, 
the basmala had to be uttered aloud, certain 
prescriptions of the farlPid were altered , the 


r«T'« and the tatTiwlh abolished in Raimula/i^ 
the' sale of meluklibiya, Mu'.awiya’s favourite vege- 
table, forbidden and many other changes made. 
Under Hakim they even went so fai as to in- 
troduce the public execration of the oithodox 
Caliphs but popular opinion protested against this 
and other Shi“a prescription.s also were from time 
to time replaced by orthodox. Lluring the brief 
interregnum in 425-426 = 1033-1034. during which 
the khutba was read for the Imam Muntazar, 
there were 4 Kadis : an Imami, an IsmaYli, a 
Shafi“i and a Maliki. The old principal oithodox 
rituals had thus survived and at once developed 
considerably when at length Saladin restored the 
orthodox creed to the land which so desired it. 

Even under the Fatimids intellectual pursuits 
flourished. The vizier Ibn Killis gathered jurists and 
dogmaticians, poets and grammarians around him 
and made great eflfoits to propagate an Isma“ili Fikh 
in Egypt. The Banu ’ 1 -Nu“man, a celebrated fa- 
mily of kadis during the golden age of the Fati- 
mids, worked with similar aims. (R. Gottheil in 
the Journ. Amer. As. Ner. , xxvii. 217 — 296). 
Endowments began to be set aside for scholars, 
the Par a/-d/ikma, the first Muslim university 
was founded {Khitap ii. 342 i 4)1 2nd Kor'Sn- 
readers, jurists, grammarians and physicians ap- 
pointed to it. When it was closed, the Dar al-'^Jlm 
al-djadlda was opened (ib. i. 445, :t). A staff of 
35 lecturers was maintained at the Azhar Mosque 
(q. V., i. 532 et seq.) (ib. ii. 341, ,^). The libra- 
ries of the Fatimid Caliphs (ibid., i. 407 et seq.) 
testify to their active interest in intellectual pur- 
suits. This activity did not, however, really reach 
its zenith till the Saldjuk religious reaction entered 
Egypt with Saladin. It is a peculiar feature of 
these warlike times that not only the Aiyubids 
but also the great Mamluks, who were all simple 
soldiers, took the greatest pleasure in and 
richly endowed intellectual pursuits, more par- 
ticularly those connected with religion. Madra- 
sas and Khankas sprang up like mushrooms. The 
material foundations were now prepared on which 
the study of the Fikh and Sufism could flourish. 
Naturally madrasas were at first built only for 
the Malikls and Shafi'l’s. But even by this period 
Abu Hanifa’s school had entered Egypt. The 
number of Hanafi madrasas was disproportionately 
great. This is explained by the fact that Nur al- 
Dln was an enthusiastic Hanafi (ib. ii, 343, 311). 
The appointment of kadis for the thiee principal 
rituals also dates from this period ; Baibars al- 
Bunduljdarl was the first to add the Hanball as 
a fourth but this ritual never attained great in- 
fluence in Egypt (Suyotl, op. dt.^ i. 274). The 
internal arrangements of the madrasas presented 
features peculiar to Egypt. Each ritual seems ori- 
ginally to have had its own madrasa; Saladin for 
example, founded madrasas for the three principal 
rituals. It soon became common for two rituals to 
unite in one madrasa and in no particular com- 
bination. There were frequently separate chairs 
for Hadith and Kor“’an reading in addition to the 
Fikh. But by 641 1243 ^Iso find all 4 

madhhabs combined in one madrasa (Khitat^ ii. 
374 i i) j in large madrasas medicine was also taught, 
being the sole secular subject (ib. ii. 380, P). It 
appears particularly remarkable to any one ac- 
quainted with the later relation of the Fikh to 
Sufism that, from the viiiik = xiv'h century on, a 
Fikh and a Sufi school were frequently conducted 
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alongside of one another in the same madrasa 
and sometimes even the same Shaikh had charge 

of both (ib. ii. 392, >4; 394 , .3; 398,0; 399n2). 

It can readily be understood how after Saladin 
the teachings of Ash^arl in dogmatics were re- 
garded as indispensable by all these teachers. 
This showed itself in the rejection of Ibn Taimlya. 
With the decline of the madrasas and the mis- 
management of the late Mainluk and Ottoman 
periods the Azhar has moie and more become 
the focus of the intellectual life of Egypt. 

In spite of the official patronage of the Hanafi 
school, it was the old established schools of Malik 
and Shafi'^J that made the most remarkable devel- 
opment. Even in the early period of Islam we 
find here among the Shafi'^is al-MuzanI and al- 
NasaT, one of the six canonical traditionists, who 
spent a long time in Egypt; of the later period 
we may mention the Subkis, Bulkini, Zakariya 
al-Ansarl, Ibn Hadjar al-‘Askalam, SuyutI down 
to Sharbinl and Shabramalllsi. The most important 
of the Shafi'is, however, were the two great Shafi'i 
authorities al-Ramli {Nihayd) and Ibn Hadjar al- 
Haithaml {Tnhfd)^ of whom the first was an 
Egyptian , while the second at least began his 
career there. The Fihrist gives quite a long list 
of names of Egyptian MalikI scholars of the early 
period. It was from Egypt that the whole of 
North Africa and Spain was won for the MalikI 
school. For the later period special mention should 
be made of Ibn al-Hadjdj, the author of the 
Madhhal^ and later still Lakani, Udjhuri, and 
ZarVanl. While all later writers were merely copyists 
of older authorities it was nevertheless they who 
kept alive intellectual interests before the coming 
of European influence. Their activities were chiefly 
directed to the P'atwa, through which alone a cer- 
tain development was possible. Nevertheless a 
gradual deadening of the intellectual life was 
going on always. 

No preparatory studies have as yet been made 
for the history of .Sufism in Egypt; never- 
theless it has always played an important part 
from the tim'e of the Aiyubids and Mamluks to 
the present day. One of the earliest mystics, Dhu 
’ 1 -Nan [q. V., i. 963'’ et jfy.] was an Egyptian ; Ibn al- 
Farid, perhaps the greatest Arab mystic poet, be- 
longed to the Nile valley and it was from here 
also that Busiri’s Burda set forth on its triumphant 
career throughout the whole Muslim world. The 
Sultya as an organised body is first mentioned 
in 200 = 815; a brotherhood played a certain 
part in some political troubles (al-Kindl, ed. Guest, 
p. 162). The brotherhood system reached its zenith 
under Saladin and his successors, to which the 
long list of I^ankahs and Zawiyas in Makrizi’s 
Kkitat^ ii. 414 et seq. bears eloquent testimony. 
The first Khankah was a Dar SaHd al-Su^add 
{Khitat^ ii. 415) which was used for other purposes 
in the Fatimid period but made a wakf by Sa- 
ladin (569 = 1173). It was originally destined 
for Sufis from abroad but soon became the centre 
of Egyptian .Sufism. Its Shaikh bore the title 
Shaikh al-Shuyukh-, which was afterwards given 
to all heads of Khankahs. These .Sufis in the 
Aiyubid period took a prominent part in the ■ 
public ritual of the chief mosque. The Shaikh I 
appeared under a baldachin and went in cere- ' 
monial procession with his adepts on Fridays to ' 
the mosque where they read certain lessons before I 
and after the .Salat al-Djumu‘’a. There were Sufi 


settlements of this kind not only for men but 
also for women ii. 428, ,), which succoured 

divorced women for example and offered them 
shelter. Only a few of these seem to have been 
reserved for definite brotherhoods (e. g. ib. , ii. 
432 ; 435,10,25 — for example the “’Adawiya, 

the order of Shaikh ''Adi had a settlement here — , 
they were usually called after a Shaikh or the 
founder. The names of orders so well known in Egypt 
later are entirely lacking in this period ; MakrizI 
however (ix>b = xv'h century) already mentions al- 
Fukara al-Ahmadiya al-Rifa^Iya {KJiitat^ ii. 428, 25). 
The history of the individual tarlkas has not 
yet been written. The development leads in any 
case to the conclusion that the following were 
considered the four great Kutbs: "Abd al-Kadir 
al-Gilant, Ahmad al-Rifa^i, Ahmad al-BadawI, the 
saint of Tanta and Ibrahim al-Dasuki. Of these 
‘‘pole stars” Badawi and DasCiki were Egyptians 
and RifaT also is said to have died in Cairo (ib., 

ii. 428, 27). The communities called after these 
saints are the Kadirlya, which has no subdivisions 
in Egypt, the Rifa'iya, which is divided into 3 
buyut but is governed by one Shaikh (Baziya, 
Malklya, Habiblya), the Ahmadlya, the most po- 
pular order in Egypt, which is divided into 16 
subdivisions each with its own Shaikh {fiirif) of 
which the Baiyumlya and the Shinnawlya are the 
best known and lastly the Barahima, the two 
independent branches of which are called ShahS- 
wiya and Sharani ha. This scheme which like the 
next is taken from ‘^All Mubarak (Khitat djadlda^ 

iii. 129) is of course not a product of last century 
but has gradually arisen within the period dis- 
cussed in this article. Besides these four commu- 
nities attaching themselves to the four Kutbs, the 
Shadhills had settled in Egypt at quite an early 
period and they even had an Egyptian eponym. 
From the list of Egyptian mystics in SuyutI, Husn 
al~Muluidara (Cairo 1299), i. 292 ct seq. it might 
be assumed that they were predominant in the 
earlier period. ‘’.All Mubarak, Khitat djadida.^ iii. 
129, gives 13 fund. He also mentions the Sa'dlya, 
the Nakshibandiya, the Khelwatlya with 4 fund 
and lastly the Mirghanlya, which was most popular 
among the Berbers. The latter is a comparatively 
modern foundation. At the present day all the 
brotherhoods are under the Shaikh al-Bakri , in 
whose family the blood of the WafaT sharlfs 
and the descendants of Abu Bakr, the Siddikis, 
is mingled. For centuries the Bakris have played a 
prominent part in the spiritual and more parti- 
cularly the mystic life of Egypt. The public ap- 
pearances of the dervisJiEs are now limited to 
accompanying the Kiswa and the Mahmal and to 
the feasts of the various Mawlids, particularly 
Mawlid al-Nabi, which was formerly celebrated 
with great splendour in the Ezbeklya and now in 
the ‘^.Abbasiya. It seems as if reforms were to be 
introduced under the present BakrI. 

The most important intellectual contribution 
made by Egypt is its historical literature. There 
is no country in the world which through its 
historical monuments has such a stimulus to the 
study of history as Egypt. Nevertheless the Muslims 
never succeeded in getting beyond fables as regards 
the pre-Muhammadan history of the country. The 
fullest survey of this literature (cf. above p. 1 1 * infra) 
is given by Ibn Wasif Shah. At a very early 
period, however, an interest in the Muslim period 
itself arose which followed three lines : political 
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history, biography of scholars and studies in topo- 
graphy and archaeology, the so-called Mitat lite- 
rature. The same author frequently cultivated all 
three fields. The origins are very obscure. A. R. 
Guest has collected all that is to be known about 
the early history of the historical literature that 
has survived in the brilliant introduction to his 
edition of al-Kindi In Ibn '.‘\.bd al-Hakam (died 
257 = 871), the oldest author that has survived 
to us, the later subdivision into the above three 
blanches is not yet found. In al-Kindi (d. 350 = 
961), however, we find them treated in separate sec- 
tions. In the field of the history of scholarship 
it was most difficult to preserve local character. 
Here two interests combined, that of the criticism 
of tiadition and the biographies necessary for it 
and that of pride in local celebrities, among whom 
were early reckoned scholars who had made but 
a temperorary sojourn in Egypt. From al-Kindi 
to Ibn Hadjar al-‘^.‘\skalani, from Ibn Yiinus to 
Suytiti and Maltrizi’s Mttkaffa there run unbroken 
seiics. Although Egyptian Ijadis or Egyptian scho- 
lars in general may be discussed, the principle of 
selection is the connection with Egypt. \Ve arc 
likewise only referring here to those who specialise 
on Egypt among writers of political history; for 
people like Subki for the history of scholars and 
Nuwaiii for the historical encyclopaedia belong to 
another field. What delightful collections of details 
we owe to the go.ssipy Ibn al-Daya for the Tulu- 
nid period, the versatile Ibn Zulak, and the diffuse 
chronicler Musabbihi for the Fatimid period. An ap- 
preciation of the whole work of the Fatimid his- 
torians is given in Beitiiige^ i. A characteristic 
distinction from the earlier period, which becomes 
gradually more marked from the Fatimid period 
on, is the preponderance of officials who were 
hi.storians. Musabbihi gives a wealth of official 
documents and this becomes the rule with Ibn 
al-Ma'miin and Kadi Fadil. The very minute des- 
criptions of etiquette at the F'atimid court in Ibn 
Tuwair seem to be copied from a book of court 
ceremonial. Ibn Mammati gives from personal 
knowledge rules for the Diwans and later al- 
'Omari a chancery-manual, the most perfect 
work on the latter’s model being Kalkashandl’s. 
In his Tt^rikh al-Faiyum al-Nabulusi publishes 
an official memorial and in his Lumd' a thinly 
veiled petition for reinstatement in office. Finally 
writers like Ibn Dukmak and Ibn Djfan use or 
reproduce bodily records of official surveys. 
Of course concurrently with this we have the 
discussion of history proper; we need only men- 
tion Ibn lyas and the numerous authors in 
Syria who at that time embraced both Egypt and 
Syria in their histories of the Empire. There is 
no Muslim country that can point to so perfect a 
historical tradition — on its political institutions 
also — .as Egypt. 

Lastly the Kh i t a t literature is quite unique. 
In other countries the rudiments of it may, it is true, 
be found but nowhere has this stylo of literature 
attained such a development as in Egypt. Although 
none of these al-Kindi's and al-Kuda'i’s was a 
Pausanias, yet according to Orient.al ideas they 
maintained a high level of accuracy. An unbroken 
chain runs from the above mentioned fathers of 
this literature through Ibn Abi ’l-Barakat, Djaw- 
uani, Ibn '‘.Vbd al-Zahir and Ibn al-Mutawwadj 
down to Makrizi’s KliHat, an invaluable work in 
spite of all its faults. It is true that Makrizi 


merits relatively little of the credit; for the book 
is really the work of centuries. If it be taken 
with the same author’s Mukaffa and the Stiluk^ 
we get a fairly good idea of the pre-Ottoman 
period’s contribution to the history of Egypt. 

Our sketch of the intellectual life of Egypt 
would be incomplete without a brief reference to 
the popular literature, whose home was in 
Egypt or w-hich at least received its final foim here. 
For the tales of the tool Nights the reader may be 
referred to the article ALF LAILA wa-laila (i. 252'' 
et seq.'). The great romances of Antar, Zahir Baibars, 
Saif b. Dhu Yazan and the Banu Hilal have been 
much less studied (^Bibliography in Brockelmann, 
Gesch. d. At ah. Lit.., ii. 62; on the significance 
of the Saif romance, cf. Der Islam., i. 172 et seql). 
The character of the eccentric Fatimid Hakim 
early became the subject of a romance (De Sacy, 
E.Kposc dc la Religion dcs Druzes., i.). Of a more 
burlesque nature is the Egyptian shadow-theatre, 
on the earliest representative of which, Ibn Daniyal, 
G. Jacob has published numerous studies (Ge- 
scliichU des Schattenthcaiers., p. 36 et seq . ; extracts 
from Ibn Daniyal’s Taif al-ljajal). Of great im- 
portance for the stratum of culture depicted in 
these pieces is G. Jacob’s Bin dgyptischcr yahr- 
markt im XIII. yahrhundcrt{^Bayer. Ak. d. IViss., 
Sitz. Ber.., 1910, ,0). 

However difficult it may be to draw a distinc- 
tion between what is common to Islam in general 
and what is peculiar to Egypt in the fields of 
literature and science, in art it is almost impos- 
sible, for the development of art and culture in 
Egypt is indissolubly connected with that of the 
whole Eastern Mediterranean and the buildings 
of Cairo are only so often quoted as examples 
because they are easy of access and so well pre- 
served ow'ing to favourable historical circumstan- 
ces. As mentioned above, some critics have gone 
so far .as to deny any Egyptian character to this 
art of Cairo. Art and science are international 
possessions in Islam. But in spite of all inter- 
national influence Egyptian art and architecture 
retained a certain indigenous character; it is quite 
as^ much at home there as the doctrines of a 
Malik or a Shafi^i. In the beginnings of Islam 
Coptic architecture enjoyed a great reputation, for 
in many foreign buildings we find Kibt appearing 
as masons provided by leiturgia (cf. 'Ver Islam., 
ill. 403). The earliest buildings of Islam in Egypt 
must therefore have had a Coptic character al- 
though even in the oldest mosques the tradition 
which the Arabs had brought rvith them decided 
their general plan and disposition. We know very 
little about these early centuries. The history of 
Muslim art in Egypt begins with the Tulunid 
Mosque, on the ornamentation and architectural 
principles of which very lively differences of opinion 
exist (cf. the articles by Herzfeld and Strzygowski 
in Dcr Islam., i.-ii. and ib. ii. 396, with the 
literature given there; more recently Herzfeld, 
Brster -vorldufiger Bericlit iiber die Ansgrabungen 
von Samarra, Berlin 1912). Are the ornaments, 
is the principle of pillar and arch construction, 
is the peculiar form of minaret indigenous or 
imported from Samarra? Ihesc are the questions 
the settlement of which must be left to the his- 
torians of art. The general character of the Tulunid 
culture is in favour of the theory of importation 
but it is also quite possible that only the external 
and obvious dements were brought from the east 
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and then imitated in native architecture and art. 
We meet with similar questions in the P'atimid 
period with its new and strange but pleasing art, 
whose Per>.ian character cannot be denied (pointed 
arches, innumerable patterns, exuberant Kufic). 
Here also Herzfeld sees in the ornamentation con- 
tinuations from the Tulunid period, while S. Flury 
combats this development (Die Orname/iie der 
Hakim- iind Askar Moschce^ 1<)12). Van Berchera 
was the first to discuss Fatimid art in the yoiirn, 
As.^ 1891, p. 41 1 e^ scq. and Slrzygowski has 
more recently dealt with it in Al^atta and Amida. 
The most important architectural monuments are 
detailed in the article Cairo, i. p. 822 ct seq, A new 
period begins with Saladin. It is in keeping with 
the reactionary character of his epoch that the 
art of the period also shows a new spiiit, which 
finds an external expression in the substitution of 
Naskhi as an decorative script in architecture in 
place of the previous exuberant Kufic. With the new 
requirements of the period, new kinds of buildings 
like the madrasa, or the khankah arose, which con- 
tinue to develop under the Mnmluks. The cupola 
style of building which existed under the Fatimids, 
gradually becomes prevalent and assumes more and 
more markedly eastern forms and we have already 
seen that the whole Mamluk period was characte- 
rised by Persian influence. The use of stalactites as 
a means of transition from the quadrangular base 
to the springing of the dome, underwent a con- 
stant and richer development. Another borrowing 
from the East is probably the accentuation of the 
fagadc, unknown at an earlier period, which we 
first find in the Akinar Mosque of the late Fatimid 
period and attains its artistic zenith in the gran- 
diose gates of the Sultan Hassan-Mosque. For fur- 
ther details cf. the articles Cairo, ARAUiiSQCE, 
MASDJID as well as the literature given there and 
the following works, Franz Pascha, Catro\ Saladin- 
Migeon, Manttcl d\-irt Mtisttlman\ Stanley Lanc- 
Poole, The Art of the Saracens in Dgypt\ Herz 
Bey, Le Musee national de VArt arahe (Catalogue); 
Gayet, VArt arakc\ Fouquet, Contribution a 
VEtiide de la Ceramique orientale (Institut egyf- 
tien^ 1900), Artin Jacoub, Contribution a V Etude 
du Blasojt cn Orient, The really scientific study 
of Egyptian architecture and decorative art is still 
in its infancy, it has not yet even been satisfac- 
torily explained what is peculiarly Egyptian in it. 

A civilization, which excludes foreign influence, 
is as a rule the result of the establishment of polit- 
ical boundaries. Egypt as a state has only 
from time to time been limited to the valley of 
the Nile. Egypt was at first a province of the 
Caliphate and then the centre of an empire in- 
cluding Syria and other countries. There are fur- 
ther to be considered the cosmopolitanism of Muslim 
civilization and the migratory tendency of Muslim 
sciences, to be brief the picture given above is, 
at least in the fields of intellectual life and art not 
exclusively Egyptian but is characteristic of the 
Muslim civilization of the whole of the Nearer 
Asia. Egypt, as we have seen, certainly has indi- 
genous characteristics but it owes its intellectual 
productive power mainly to the continual immi- 
gration of powerful intellects, who were attracted by 
the splendours of Cairo, the city of the C.rliph.s and 
Sultans. Mediaeval Egypt offers a brilliant picture 
but the Muslim military constitution already con- 
tained the seeds of decay. It was an exhausted, 
impoverished and desolated land that the French 


expedition found on its arrival. The new Egypt 
i.s a work of the lyiedives and of Europe. As to 
how a modern advancing Egypt has been devel- 
oped from the mediaeval anarchy of the Mamlliks, 
cf. the articles devoted to the lOjedives, Muham- 
mad 'All and his successors. 

B ib io gr a p liy. The most impoitant works 
have been given in the text. Cf. also the articles 
on separate dynasties and rulers. A comprehen- 
sive survey of the giound coveied here has not 
yet been written. Our best autlioiities are S. 
l.ane-Poole, A History cf Eypt in the Hiddlc 
^■/^i-randj. Marcel’s history in the DescripHon dc 
rEgypte\ Else Rcitemeyer has written a syste- 
matic though not historical Bcschrdbung Agyp- 
tens im Mittelaltcr (Leipzig ipot). 

_ (C. H. Becker.) 

EIYUB. [See aiyue, i. 1220 cl sci]i\ 
EKREM-BEY, Mahmud, one of tlie most 
important of modern Turkish lyric 
poets, wrote ballads and romances after Eiench 
models and, by introducing these new forms, im- 
proved the poetry of his native land. His collec- 
tions of poems Sr/iiv (“Morning Lays”), 

Zenizcmc (“Whisperings”) and Gendjlik (“Youth”) 
enjoy a great populaiity. He also wrote sevev.al 
plays; of these the most original is the IFaslal 
(1874), the history of a slave who falls in love 
with the youthful son of the house and is there- 
upon sold by her mistress. The poet was still 
alive in 1902. 

Bibliography. P. Horn, Gcschichtc der 
titrkischen Medensc.^ p. 37. (Cl.. IIuart.) 

ELIAS. [See h.yas.] 

ELISA. [Sec alIs.y', i. p. 300’'.] 

ELIXIR, .‘\rab. al-iks'v also iksir al-falasifa., 
the secret means by which the alchemists be- 
lieved b.rso metals could be transmuted into sil- 
ver and gold; synonymous with “the philosopher’s 
stone”. Although it has not yet been found in the 
older Greek alchemical works, it can hardly be 
doubted that the word is derived from the C.rcek 
%-iifiav “powder for wounds’’. It is frequently men- 
tioned in the writings of Dj abir b. Haiyan edited 
by Berthelot. it enters the metals and permeates 
them like poison in a body ; a small quantity 
will transmute a million times its weight in metal 
to gold. It can only be kept in vessels of gold, 
silver or rock-ciystal as it attacks glass. According 
to the definition in the Mafdlih al-Ctum the 
ikslr is the drug which transforms molten metal 
into gold or silver when it is boiled with it. In 
less credulous circles, however, it was also called 
vtasAhiir al-ism., niddran al-djism.^ famous in name 
hut of unknown composition. The word .alexir, elixir 
reached the schol.astic philosophers through the 
chemical works of the Arabs, notably Ibn Sina 
(“Avicenna in Libro de Animd^^\ among the 
earliest may be mentioned Roger Bacon {Opus 
Minus. Speciiltwi Alchemiae etc.) and Albertus 
Magnus in the xiii'i' century ; in the works ascribed 
to Raymundus Lullus, the properties attributed to 
it arc vastly increased. Even in Roger Bacon and 
probably in his .Arabic sources also we find the 
elixir also considered a means of prolonging life; 
for since it can make perfect the b.aser metals 
and heals their “diseases”, it surely could remove 
the imperfections of the body, keep it sound and 
prolong life. Such “elixirs of life” were prepared 
for centuries and are still made out of all sorts 
of ingredients. 
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Bibliography. H. Kopp, Beitrdge zur 
Goschichtc der Chcmie (Braunschweig 1869), 
particularly p. 209 (I’tp'O’'), p. 450 et scq. 
(Elixir); do., Die Alchemic in allcrcr nnd neuc- 
rer Zeit (Heidelberg 1886); Berthelot, Lachimie 
an moyen age.. Vol. iii. ; van Vloten, Mafatik 
aDCliim.. p. 265; Roger Bacon, Opus minus 
(ed. Brewer); E. Wiedemann, Beiirdge s. Gesch. 
d. Naturw. .. ii. und xxiv.; Gildemeister, Al- 
cltvmie.j in Zeitschr. d. Dcutsch. JMorgcnl. Ges... 
Vol. 30 (1876), p_^ 534 el scq. (J. Ruska.) 
ELKASS MIRZA, the younger brother 
of Sh’ah' Tahmasp I., who appointed him go- 
vernor of ^irwan after the conquest of this pro- 
vince. Elkasb soon afterwards rebelled against Tah- 
masp and after the defeat of his troops fled to 
Constantinople through the Crimea (954=1547). 
Sultan Sulaiman eagerly seized this opportunity 
for a new campaign against Persia, gave Elkass 
a splendid reception and then sent him to the 
Persian frontier under the command of the Ulama- 
Pasha. On Elkas.s’s advice the army marched against 
Tabriz. He took part in the capture of this town 
and the conquest of Van and advanced as far as 
Isfahan , Kumm and Kashan at the head of a 
body of adventurers, but quarrelled with Sulaiman 
when the latter summoned him to rejoin him. 
He sought refuge with the Kurds (956=1549), 
but was taken prisoner by the Kurd prince Suhrab 
and handed over to Tahmasp, who imprisoned 
him in the fortress of Kahljaha (Alamut) where 
he died in 987 = 1579. According to another 
account he was able to return to Me.sJjhed on 
Tahmasp’s death. He wrote several poems. 

Bibliography. Pe6ewl, p. 267 cl seq.\ 
Malcolm, Hist, of Persia., i. 328, 331; Hammer, 
Hist, dc r empire ottoman., vi. 7 rry.; P. Horn, 
Denkwurdigkciten Schah Tahmasp des /., p. 38, 
64 ct seq... 134; Ch. Schefer, Chrestomathie 
persane.. ii. 88 et seq . ; Rida KOlI Khan, Madjma' 
al-pusaha^, i. 10. (Cl. Huart.) 

ELMaLu (Turk. “Appletown”), a market- 
town in Asia Minor, the capital of a Kaza 
of the Sandjak of Tekke in the Wilayet of Koniya, 
S. W. of Adalia, between this town and DenizlU, 
at the east end of Lake Walan, with about 6000 
inhabitants, mostly Muslim peasants (the Chris- 
tians are merchants and artisans), twenty mosques, 
three Greek and one -Vrmenian church and fine 
Turkish baths. The climate is healthy and the 
temperature low. The Kara has about 20,000 in- 
habit-ants of whom several thousand are nomads 
and includes 75 villages and two Nahiya, Fenike 
and Egerdir-K.ardic. Fenike, the name of which 
reminds one of the Phoenicians, 40 miles .south 
of Elmalu, is a small seaport with 3000 inhabitants 
mainly Greek Orthodox; near it are Lycian tombs 
and a Phoenician inscription. The country is moun- 
tainous and rich in forests and pasture, corn, olives, 
oranges and building-wood. 

There are akso three villages of this name in 
Asiatic Turkey, of which one is in the Kaza of 
Urdu in the Wilayet of Trapezunt, the second is 
on the shore of Lake Van, and the third is in 
the Sandjalf of Malatiya, in the Wilayet of Ma'^- 
mtiretii ’l-‘Aziz. 

Bibliography. \ 4 h Hjewad, Dfoghrdfiya 
Ltighdti^ p. 1 18; Sdlname p. 7S4; Sami- 

Bey, Kdmus al-A’'lam.. ii. 1025; V. Cuinet, 
Turquie d'Asie., i. 864; ii. 377. 

(Cl. Huart.) 


ELUL, Arabic aii.ul, the name of the twelfth 
month in the Syrian Calendar; see TA^RiKpi, 
ELVIRA, from the Arabic Ii.iura (rarely Le- 
BlRA and YelbIra; .this should be read in Yakut, 
i. 348 with Fleischer, v. 40 instead of Belblra) 
from old Iberian Ilfiyiheri.. Il'ibcm.. also Eli- 
beri., Elberri etc. = New Town : Hi town berri 
new (Municipium Florentinum Iliberntanum of the 
Romans) was in the later period of the Arab 
conquest and under the Umaiyads the n.ame of the 
province afterwards called Granada, whose Arab 
capital was at that time Hastlliya or Afedinat 
Ilblra.. only incorrectly called Ilblra alone, and 
lay 11/4 miles N. W. of Granada, N. of the Genii 
between the modern Atarf (Arab. al-Tarf) and 
Pinos Puente at the foot of the southern slopes 
of the Sierra de Elvira which still bears its name: 
the name once so celebrated is still preserved in 
the Pozos de Elvira, the “Well of Elvira” and in 
Granada in the Puerta and Calle de Elvira in the 
N. W. like the ancient Castilia in the farmplace 
caseria.. Castilia, Kastiliya. — Madlnat Ilbira was 
once the rich and flourishing capital of the pro- 
vince of the Arabs from Syria who settled here; 
but it began to decline steadily in 400 = loog- 
loio, when as a result of the great Berber rebel- 
lion in Cordoba and the provinces the inhabitants 
migrated to the adjoining town of Granada so 
that the town in time fell completely into ruins. 
Its ruins were still considerable in the xiv‘^ 
century w'hen they were visited by Ibn al-Khatib 
[q. V.]. The question whether the ancient Iberian 
and Roman Iliber(r)i (cf. the first known Spanish 
Council at Elvira in 304 or 305) and the Gothic 
see lay on the site of the modem Granada [q. v.] 
or on the site now occupied by the ruins of the 
Arab Elvira, is probably to be decided in favour 
of Granada. The Arabs then, following their usual 
aversion to the capitals of their predecessors, must 
have in this case also moved the site of the 
capital of the province and at first retained the 
old name for the province only : Korat Ilblra 
with the capital Aledinat Ilblra = Hastiliya. 

Bibliography, the most important work 
is. Dozy, Recherches sur THistoire et la lit- 
terature de I' Espagne pendant le Moyen-age 
i. 327 — 335 1 “Castilia, Ilblra, Elvira” and 
p. 335 — 340 “Iliberi, Grenade” (but on p. 328 
Yelbira should be read for Balbira, see above; 
and the reference to MukaddasI, p. 236 1 . i 
should be deleted, as Tabira should be read 
there for Liblra); Ya^ut, i. 348; iv. 97 {Has- 
tiliya')', iii. 788 [Gharndta')', Marasid al-Ittildl, 
iv. 158; IdrisI, p. 175, 203 (Arab.); KazwinI, ii. 
337; .\bu ’ 1 -Fida, p. 167; trad., i. 238; Simo- 
net, Descripciin del Rcino de Granada^ (1872); 
do., Historia de los Mozarabes, Indice s. Elvira; 
Eguilaz, Del Ittgar donde fue Iliberis', do., Ori- 
gen de las ciudades Garnata e Illiberri v de la 
Alhambra in Homenaje a Codera’Lssxa.gytzz. 1904), 
P- 333 — 338; Oliver y Hurtado, Iliberi y Gra- 
nada (Madrid 1870); Gomez-Moreno, De Iliberri 
a Granada : Boletin de la Real Academia de la 
Historia, 46 (1905, i.), p. 44 — 61. 

(C. F. Seybold.) 

ELWEND, Arwand in the Arab authors and 
graecised as Orontes by classical writers (Achae- 
menid inscription, Semiramis legend), still called 
Erwend or Narwend in the district, a lofty 
granite mountain mass, about 17,560 feet high, a 
spur of the Zagros system, S. W. of Ilamadhan, 
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which owes the fertility of its gardens to its wealth 
in water and snow. The scanty accounts of the 
Arab geographers are mainly confined to in part 
fantastic stories of a well on the top of the moun- 
tain, which Muslim tradition describes as one of 
the wells of Paradise no doubt with reference to 
older religious ideas which clung to the spot, cf. 
Jackson, Persia Past and Present^ p. 146. 170 — 173. 

Bibliography. Yakut, i. 225 ct seq.\ 
Kazwini (transl. by Ethe), p. 312; Journ. R. 
As. Soc., 1902, p. 246 and 748; G. Le Strange, 
Eastern Caliphate.^ p. 195; Ritter, Erdkunde., 
ix. 79 — 93; ^'p\tigt\.,Eramscke Alierthumskunde.^ 
i. 143 et seq.\ Mitteilungen der k. k. Geogr. 
Ges. IVien., 1883, p. 72 ct seq. 

(R. Hartmann.) 

EMIN. [See amIn, i. 343.] 

EMIN pasha, a distinguished German 
explorer and coloniser of Africa. Emin 
whose real name was Eduard Schnitzer was 
born in Oppeln (Schlesia) on the 28'!' March 
1840. From 1858 — 1864 he studied medicine and 
science in Breslau, Berlin and Konigsberg, taking 
his Dr. Med. degree in March 1863. In autumn 
1864 he went to Antivari which at that time was 
still a Turkish possession. Here he began to practise 
medicine privately but in the following summer 
he was appointed quarantine and medical officer 
for the district. Schnitzer became a particular 
favourite of IsmS'il HakkI Pasha, the governor of 
northern Albania, who resided in .Scutari and 
his wife, a native of Transylvania. After IsmaTl’s 
death in 1873 he lived for two years with his 
widow, whom he left towards the end of 1875 to 
go to IHiartum. In the middle of April Gordon, 
then governor of the Equatorial Provinces appointed 
him government medical officer in Ladd. Schnitzer 
took up his duties here on the 7^1 May 1876 and 
adopted the name Emin Efendi, professing to 
be a Turk educated in Germany. On the 3'^ June 
he was sent as Gordon’s diplomatic agent to king 
Mtesa of Uganda and in 1877-1878 to Kabrega 
of Unyoro and a second time to Mtesa. At the 
end of June 1878 Gordon, who had meanwhile 
become Governor-general of the Sudan, appointed 
Emin governor of the Equatorial Province on the 
suggestion of the Russo-German explorer Junker. 
Emin, who now received the title Bey, and later 
Pasha, displayed a wonderful activity in the ad- 
vancement of civilization in his new office. He 
controlled the Danakil (a kind of irregular soldiery) 
who were always inclined to raiding , furthered 
trade, agriculture and civilisation in general and 
extended his territory. When he took over the 
government , the province showed a deficit of 
£ 30,000 annually, but after three years a surplus 
of £ 1200 (cf. G. Schweitzer, Emin Pascha., p. 220 
et seq.) which at a later period when Emin was 
cut off by the Mahdists from Egypt was stored 
in the form of ivory. When Gordon left the 
province the number of stations in it was 1 5 5 
Emm raised it to 50. At the beginning of the 
Mahdfs rising (1881-1882) Emin’s territory stret- 
ched 400 miles from E. to W. and 300 from N. 
to S. From the middle of April 1883, Emin in 
consequence of the Mahdist rising was cut off for 
years from any connection with the Egyptian 
government. In the spring of 1884 Karam Allah, 
the leader of the Mahdist army which had con- 
quered the province of Bahr al-Ghazal, demanded 
his submission. He refused to surrender and gra- 


dually his position became more difficult. He there- 
fore left Ladd at the end of April 1885 and 
transferred his headquaiters farther south to Wa- 
delai. On the Z"*! January 1886, Junker who had 
been with Emin since January 1884, set out for 
the cast coast of Africa, which he reached on 
the 14* December 1886. Another explorer, the 
Italian Casati remained with Emin from January 
1885 till he was relieved. Early in 1887 Lado, 
where a garrison had up till then been maintained, 
had to be entirely abandoned. Emin took up his 
quarters for a brief while in 1886 and for a long 
period in 1887 at Kibiro, his station on the east 
shore of the .Albert Nyanza. Meanwhile at the 
instigation of the Royal Scottish Geographical 
Society a committee of Scottish commercial gen- 
tlemen, perhaps attracted also by the possibilities 
of the country had equipped an expedition to 
relieve Emin. Stanley was appointed to lead it. He 
reached Emin (but not the Equatorial Province 
proper) in the spring of 1888. Stanley's cara- 
van had suffered so much on the route that 
its arrival was more of embarrasment than use 
to Emin; nor was the attitude of Stanley cal- 
culated to strengthen Emin’s position. When Emin 
announced to his officers the orders of the 
Egyptian government that they should retire with 
Stanley (to the east coast) they mutinied and kept 
Emin a prisoner in Dufile from the middle of 
August to the middle of November 1888. On the 
17'ff February 1889 Emin, who had resolved to 
depart, joined Stanley on the western shore of the 
Albert Nyanza. Their joint expedition reached the 
coast at Bagamoyo in the beginning of December 
1889. Here Emin was received with the greatest 
honour but owing to an unfortunate accident was 
confined to bed for three months. On his recovery 
Emin (at first provisionally) entered the foreign 
service of the German Empire. On the 26* .April 
he left the east coast with two officers (Stuhimann 
and Langheld). 3 sergeants, too soldiers and 592 
bearers. His object was to secure for Germany the 
lands south of the Victoria Nyanza. The most im- 
portant events of the expedition were the hoisting 
of the German flag in Tabora and the foundation 
of the station of Bukoba on the west coast of the 
Victoria Nyanza. Both these measures were contrary 
to the will of von Wissmann the governor of Ger- 
man East Africa, but approved by Karl Peters who 
had been sent by a German committee to relieve 
Emin but did not meet him till June 1890 in 
Mpwapwa. Throughout this expedition Emin showed 
himself a bitter enemy to the Arabs, not only in 
his letters to Wissmann, but also in the measures 
he took to suppress the slave-trade. — In the 
second half of March 1891 vague rumours retiched 
p’.min of fighting between the people he had left 
in the equatorial province and the surrounding 
negroes. Although forbidden by Wissmann he now 
crossed the northern boundary of the German 
protectorate to attract his old officers and soldiers 
to his side and march with them wherever possible 
westwards via Mombuttu and occupy the hinter- 
lands of Kamerun. This plan proved quite im- 
practicable. On the 28'!' September the retreat 
was begun from Andelabi (on the upper course 
of the Ituri or Aruwimi). An epidemic of smallpox 
reduced the expedition to a very sad state. On 
the yffi December, Emin sent Stuhimann with the 
sound men on to Bukoba, while he remained be- 
hind with the invalids. In the absence of any 
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other possible route of retreat he decided to march 
westwards; he began his journey on the S'li March 
1892, first to Ipoto near Kilonga-longa on the 
Aruwimi. He next went up the Aruwimi, then in 
a southwesterly direction right across the primeval 
forest with the object of reaching Kibonge, a sta- 
tion on the upper Congo; but too miles from 
his goal, in Kinena, Emin was treacheiously mur- 
dered on the 23 rJ Uctober 1892 by command of 
the prince of Kibonge. The Belgian Captain Dhanis 
found one half of Emin’s last diary on entering 
Nyangwe, the capital of the land of Manyiiema, 
in February 1893 and the other half after the 
taking of Kassongo, the capital of the notorious 
slave-trader Tippu Tipp, on the 22 '<i April 1893. 
Kibonge, the instigator of Emin’s murder, was court- 
martialled and shot on the g'*' January 1S94. 

While yet in Tuikey Emin had completely 
adopted the externals at least of a Muslim and 
Turk and retained this attitude after he had entered 
the service of Egypt also (G. Schweitzer, Emin 
Pasha^ i. 21). This is the only explanation 
of the fact that he was so long able to maintain 
his authority in the Equatorial Province. We have 
already seen that he was not therefore the less 
an enemy to the slave-traders. Although he tolerated 
slavery in his own province, it was only because 
he could do nothing without slave-labour. At a later 
period, when in German service, he pleaded for 
a complete separation of the land of the negroes 
from the .^rab territory and for the expulsion of 
all Arabs without a fixed abode. He thought most 
highly of Roman Catholic among Christian missio- 
naries (although himself a Protestant!) because 
they alone laid out pretty stations and made the 
negroes useful as labourers (Schweitzer, ii. 109). 
Emin was on the whole rather pessimistic about 
the possibility of cultivating the negro mind also 
(Schweitzer, i. 124). As an administrator Emin 
was a skilful organiser but hardly a conqueror — 
a man who made the most of his opportunities but 
took no risks. In science he achieved a reputation 
more particularly in ornithology and ethnography; 
he was also a brilliant linguist. 

B ibliogr aphy. G. Schweitzer, £/«/« Pasha^ 
his Life and Works, 2 vols., l.ondon 189S; 
P. Reichard, Emin Pasha\ Vita Hassan, Die 
Wahrheit iiber Emin Pasha', G. Casati, Ten 
Years in Equatoria and the Return -u-it/i Emin 
Pasha, (London 1891); F. Stuhlmann , Mit \ 
Emin Pasha ins Herz von A/nka', C. Peters, 1 
Die dcutsche Emin Pasha-Expedition ; Emin- j 
Pasha, Eine Sammlung von Reisebriefen u. s. w., 
ed. by G. .Schweinfuith and F. Ratzcl; Emin 
Pasha in East Africa (London 1898); 11 . M. 
Stanley, In Darkest .ifriea (London l8go). 

(A. SCHAADE.) I 

EMIR. [Sec AMlK, i. 330a.] 

EMIR SULTAN, i. e. Shams al-DIn Mehem- 
MED Ii. 'Ai.i ai.-HusaiM al-IUtkhauI, aLo c.allcd 
Saiyid Mehcmmed Bukhari, Saiyid Emir Sultan, 
Emir Saiyid (^Nshikpashazade, p. 148, Haniw-a'ld’s 
chronicle in Leuncl., Pfist.-Vns., p. 541, 543, whence 
Mifprar/nte in Kananos), the great patron saint 
of Brusa, born about 770 a. ii., migrated to 
Asia Minor from Bukhar.a and settled in Brusa ' 
where he died of the pl.rguc in the odour of 1 
.sancUty in 833 A. it. According to tradition Emir ! 
Sultan was held in high esteem by Bavazid I. 1 
Vilderim, whose daughter, Khundi Sultan, he mar- I 
ried; when the Sultan took the field, ' he had his I 


sword girded on by him and the saint’s admoni- 
tions persuaded him to give up the drinking of 
wine (cf. the anecdote in Ewhya, Travels etc., 
ii. 2$ — Tarlkhi Saf, i. 32 et seq.)', when Bayazid 
wished to slay Timur’s envoys, Emir Sultan suc- 
cessfully opposed this breach of intcinational law 
C^Ali, Kiinh, v. 83 ct seq.'). Gn the capture of 
Brusa by an advance party of Timur's army in 
805 he was taken prisoner and brought to Timur's 
camp; Timur set him free and wanted him to 
come to Samarkand; but Emir Sultan preferred 
to return to Brusa (Sa^d al-Din, i. 188 ct seq.'. 
She ref al-l)in, 1 . v. c. 51). Legend, however, knows 
nothing of this but says that the saint brought 
about the withdrawal of Timur's troops fiom 
Brusa by a miracle (Sa^ al-Din, ii. 427 ; Ewliya, 
ii. 48). When Murad II. succeeded to the throne 
in 824 A. It., he had his sword girded on by 
Emir Sultan and the saint is said to have hastened 
by his prayers the defeat of the fal.se Mustafa, 
who challenged Murad ll’s claim to the throne (‘'.^li, 
I. c., p. 195 et seq.', Leuncl., Hist., p. 493 ct seq.). 
In the following year he took part in the siege 
of Constantinople with a tiain of 500 dervishes 
but the fall of the city prophesied by him did 
not take pl.ace. The Byzantine chronicler Kananos 
who was present at the siege gives us a full and 
vivid description of Mirsaiyid the “Patriarch of 
the Turks’’ as he cqlls Emir Sultan (p. 466 et 
seq., 477 ct seq., cd. Bonn), while the Ottoman 
historians say not a word about this mishap. 

After his death a splendid mausoleum was erected 
over his grave which became one of the most popular 
places of pilgrimage of Islam (Tashkdpruzade, i. 
761 377; S.a'd al-Din, i. 188; Leuncl., Afij/., p. 571 
and 816; v. Hammer, Umbliek etc., p. 58 ct seq.), 
and legend began to tell of the miracles (JWandkiti) 
of the saint. 

Bibliography'. Tashkdpruzade, i. 76 et 
seq.'. Say al-Din, ii. 425 — 427; 'All, A'nnh, v. 
112; Giildestci riyazi ’'irfan, p. 69 — 79. 

(J. H. Mordtmann.) 

ENIF, i. e. al-.\nf “the nose”, is the name of 
star e of second to third magnitude in Pegasus, 
or as it is called by the Arabs the larger Horse. Kaz- 
winl and UlQgh Beg call this star Earn al-Faras\= 
the horse’s mouth), the latter also calls it Dfah- 
fala al-Faras (= the horse’s lip). Al-BattanI has 
no special name for it, he calls it “the star which 
is in its (i. e. the horse's) mouth”. The name 
Lnif probably passed from the works of western 
.\rab astronomers into the Latin translations of 
the middle ages. 

Bibliography. al-BattanI, Opus astrono- 
micum (ed. Nallino), ii. 154; iii. 254; al-Kaz- 
wini, Kosmographie (ed. Wustenfeld), i. 34—35 ; 
L. Ideler, Untcrsuchungen iiber den Ursprung 
u. die Bedeutung der Sternnamen (Berlin 1809), 
P- 1 17 - (H. SUTEK.) 

ENNAYER (usually in Arabic texts, Ber- 
ber Lnndycr), the name of the first month 
of the Julian calendar, among the natives 
of North .Africa who reckon by solar years and 
have retained the I,atin names of the months (cf. 
•AWR.AS, i. 521''], also the name of the New Year 
festival celebrated at the beginning of that month 
hy Christi.ins and 3 Iuslinis in North Africa, for 
die Muslims there as a rule take part in different 
Christian feasts, for example, the feast of the 
summer solstice or the Ansara feast [see ans.ara. 
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P- 35 ^] on the 24’^* June of the 

Julian calendar and corresponds to our feast of 
St. John, and the feast of the winter solstice or 
the maiL'lid ^Aisa (^Isa)^ celebrated on the 24'** 
December of the Julian calendar, a feast obviously 
closely connected with our Chiistmas. In the Awias 
it is said to be celebrated a week before the En- 
naycr festival under the name of Iju Ini or Liin 
Ini. In Tlemcen a masked iUiib makes a col- 
lection for the Ennaycr feast just as at one time 
was done in Cairo for the Mawlid ^Isa: this Ta- 
lib is called Bu MnZini or Bn Bnani^ which is 
undoubtedly to be derived from the Latin bonus 
annus. The ceremonies which accompany the feast 
of the New Year seem to have been amalgamated 
with those of the winter solstice^ in the same 
way we find the Ennayer customs of one district 
transferred to other feasts in other districts such 
as the ^Ashiira^ or Spring festival or to the feasts 
of Ramadan etc. 

The feast of Ennayer falls on the New Year’s 
day of the Julian calendar January of the 

Gregorian) and lasts two, three or four days ac- 
cording to the local custom. 

The day preceding the feast, i. e. the last day 
of the year has often the character of a day of 
mourning. The fare for this day is therefore a 
special one. As a rule the housewife avoids 
attaching the keshas to the pot with a piece 
of cloth and is rather content with closing 
the space between the two vessels with some 
dough. The common custom is to give up 
ktiskus for a day or two and replace it by the 
berkukes.^ a coarse kuskus., cooked not with steam 
but in a meat juice, or by pastry (^mhamjnsa).^ 
which is eaten with rai.sins, honey etc. In various 
places milk only is drunk or dry vegetables such as 
wheat, beans or chick-peas in Zwawa: 

iuzan).^ cooked in water eaten. Supper, as used 
to be the case at the Mawlid ^Aisa feast, some- 
times consists of a thick gruel of coarse meal 
prepared with butter or oil which is also mixed 
with honey (^asi^a). In western Tunisia starch flour 
is often added to this preparation and in Kabilia 
roots of arum. The former mixture is called bazin 
cnn.^a.^ the latter abazin buba^uk and is a dish 
for women. 

In Blida the natives two days before Ennayer 
eat a dish called tbikha.^ consisting of various 
vegetables and legumes (cock’s combs, spinach, 
green beans, peas and parsley) ; the pith of the 
dwarf palm {d^ientmar') is eaten with it. Other 
noteworthy dishes are: egg rolls, egg cakes, the 
Tlemcen harira^ apple fritters, pancakes and all 
kinds of tarts. 

In the towns the head of the family buys all 
kinds of fruits (raisins, dried figs, nuts, dates, 
sweet acorns , and chestnuts), which are mixed 
with the pith of the dwarf palm or confectionery. 
This mixture is called t 7 'az or kcdlksha etc. and is 
divided among the members of the family. The 
children put a little of it in a small basket which 
is placed beside the hearth. In the night a fairy 
the „old woman of Ennayer“ comes and puts a 
silver coin, a penholder, a piece of paper, or a 
piece of sheep’s wool in the boys’ baskets. The 
objects show that the small owner of the basket 
will, when he grows up, become rich or learned 
or the possessor of flocks of sheep. The fairy 
places pieces of silk, needles etc. in the girls’ 
baskets. 


A portion of the meal prepared the night be- 
fore the Ennaycr festival is kept under a dish. 

In some districts it is the custom to strew green 
twigs on the flat roofs of the houses, on the 
stables and on the floors of the tents, on the day 
before Ennayer, so that the new year may be 
“green*’, i. e. lucky. In Laghuat and Geryville and 
among many Bcibcr tribes, the ashes are swept 
from the hearth, new stones placed in it and 
sometimes a new kanun is dug in another place 
in the room ; it is further the custom to replace 
an old article of fuiniture by a new one and put 
it in another position. 

People in disguises collect offerings, such as 
the “fig-asb” and the insih at Nedroma, the Bu 
Bcnnani at Tlemcen and the BU Bedivan in west 
Tunisia; a lion (^kcf-sld aksira in western Tuni- 
sia), a camel etc. arc among the disguises adopted. 

The day following, the first of January, is a day 
of rejoicing: it is then the custom, in the towns 
of Morocco, to eat the seba^a khdari (seven ve- 
getables). It is an almost univeisal custom to kill 
a fowl; rich people kill a young goat or a sheep; 
in Kabylia, it is sometimes the occasion of a tini- 
in some places sheeps’-heads aie eaten 
instead of fowls. 

The condition in which a man is at the En- 
nayer festival, decides his condition for the whole 
year. On this day one ought to be happy, amiable, 
generous and rich. People meeting wish one an- 
other good luck ; parents, engaged couples, land- 
lords and tenants, Muslims and Jews exchange 
presents and show little attentions to one another. 
Alms and presents are given and guests enter- 
tained. No borrowed articles are allowed in the 
house and any that have been lent are asked back 
so that there may be as much good fortune in 
the house as possible. The house is not swept 
throughout the whole length of the festival nor 
are clothes or linen changed nor the finger-nails 
trimmed; in Kabylia. however, this is the day chosen 
for shaving off the first growth of hair on boys. 

The country people examine the corn of the ber~ 
kukes left over at the meal or the blood of the 
fowls killed for the feast to find out what sort 
of weather w’ill prevail during the early months 
of the year. 

Just as used to be the custom in France at 
Christmas lime the Kablls at the Ennayer festival 
talk to their oxen and goats. 

The housewdfe places a scorpion below the ves- 
sel in which the milk is to curdle in order to 
obtain as much butter as possible. To be able to 
sec clearly they smear the edges of the eye-lids 
with collyrium. 

During the festival all work ceases and no 
journeys are undertaken ; mats, carpets or burnuses 
in process of manufacture are wound round the 
beams of the loom or put out of the way during 
the festival. 

Orthodox Muslims naturally tiy to restrain their 
co-religionists from the celebration of this festival 
as much as possible and the teachers in the 
Korean schools for the same reason do not grant 
their pupils holidays for Ennayer. Among the 
Muslim population of the Senegal and Upper 
Niger, whose conversion to Islam is comparatively 
recent and who take great pride in their ortho- 
doxy, festivals like the Ennayer and Angara are 
unknown. 

Bibliography. Doutte, Mcrrakcch (Paris 
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1905) and my article Ennayer in the Revue 
Africaine^ n". 256, quarter, 1905 (Algiers). 

(E. Destaing.) 

ENOCH.JSee IDRIS.] 

ENWERi, al-Hadjdj Sa'dui.i.ah , Efendi , a 
native of Trebizond, entered the higher Turkish 
civil service as Khodja (superintendent of a divvan) 
and successively filled the office of Teshrifatdji 
(1184 — 1187), Djebedjiler K'atibi (1187 — 1190), 
Teshrifatdji (1190 — 1196), Mewkufatdji (1196 — 
1199), Buyiik Tezkeredji (1197) and from 1200 to 
his death with several breaks that of an Anadolu 
Muhasebedjisi. At the end of 1 182 he was also 
given the post of Historiographer Royal ( Wak’^a 
iVuvis), which he held till the end of 1197 with 
an interval of 18 months (4'!' Dhu ’ 1 -Ka'da 
1188 — ^1190), during which the post was filled by 
Behdjetl and Suleiman Molla (cf. Djewdet, ii. 153); 
in 1202, however, when his successor Wasif Efendi 
went as ambassador to Spain, he was again given 
the office of official historian and attached to the 
army in the field during the war with Austria 
and Russia, while Edib Efendi remained in the 
capital in the same capacity (Djewdet, iii. 426, 
438; iv. 2 ei and still retained the office 

after his return to the capital in 1206. He died 
on the ll'fi or 13th Rabf I 1209 (6'fi or S'h Ok- 
tober 1794) when over 60 years of age. 

Enwerl left a history of the country in 5 parts 
of which he presented the first three to the sultan 
in 1194 (Djewdet i. 212); they cover the years 
1183 — ll93i following parts cover the 

period to 1206. The first two volumes of En- 
weri's chronicle (1183 — 1188) were recast by 
Wasif Efendi as the second part of his history 
(cf. JVasi/ Ta^rikki, 1-315 and ii. 3, ed. Constan- 
tinople 1219 A H.); Isma'il Kahmi (cf. PerUch, 
(/. Turk. Hiischr. zu Berlin.^ n®. 208) under- 
took a second recension. Enweri’s original work, 
which is considered rare, is to be found complete 
in the Imperial Library in Vienna (n". 1117 — 
mg of Flugel's Catologue); the Egyptian printed 
edition of Enweri’s chronicle referred to by Rei- 
naud (and following him, Zenker, n”. 940) does 
not exist. 

Bibliography, v. Schlechta-Wssehrd, Die 
Osnt. Gcschichtsschreiber tier neueren Zeit.^ p. 3 
et seq. ; v. Hammer, Gesch. des Osm. Reiches., 
ix. 209 el scq.\ Flugel, Handschr. d. Hofbiblio- 
thek IVien, ii. 299 el seq. ; Djemal al-Din, Ainat 
Zurefa (ed. Constantinople 1314), p. 17, 57- 
Djewdet, vi. 137 el seq.-, Sidjilli ^Olhmdnl, i! 
440 el seq. (J. H. Mordtmann.) 

ENZELI, the harbour of Resht, the capital 
of Gilan in Persia. Enzeli lies on a narrow tongue 
of land, which has been cut by a channel, between 
the Caspian 8ea and a freshwater lake called Mur- 
ddb. From Enzeli one goes by boat to Pir-i Bazar on 
the south side of the Murdab, thence by land to 
Resht, whence the high road runs via Kazwin to 
Teheran. In the Russian wars with Persia Enzeli 
played a considerable part. In 1722 Russian troops 
landed in Pir-i Bazar. A Russian demonstration 
at Enzeli in 1S04 failed completely on account of 
the impossibility of penetrating the hinterland. In 
spite of its unsheltered roadstead Enzeli is the 
most important harbour in the Caspian provinces 
of Persia (1908-1909: 497, 1909-1910: O20 steam- 
ships). The town only seems to have attained 
particular importance in the latter half of the 
xixtfi century. While it had only 300 — 400 houses 


in the early decades of last century according to 
contemporary accounts, the latest English Consular 
reports estimate its population at 9000. 

Bibliography. Ritter, Erdkunde, viii. 652 
el seq.-, Melgunof, Das sudliche Ufer des kaspi- 
schen Meeres (Leipzig l868), p. 278 el seq.-, 
Stahl in Pelcrmanns Geogr, Mill., Erg.-H. 1 1 8, 
p. I ; Diplomatic and Consular Reports, n*). 4828 
(1912). (R. Hartmann.) 

ERBIL, the ancient Arbela, celebrated for 
Alexander’s battle there (See Pauly- Wissowa, ii. 
407 and vii. 861 et seql), situated between the 
tw'o Zab on the road from Mosul to Baghdad at 
the place where it is joined by two roads from 
the Iranian highlands (cf. Hiising, Der Zagros, 
p. 38 et seql), the capital of a Kada in the 
Sandjak of Shehr-i Zor in the Wilayet 
of Mosul. In the earlier Arab geographers the 
town is described as a tassudj of the astdn of 
Hulwan in the Sawad {^Bibl. Geogr. Arab., vi. 6 and 
235). Erbil attained its greatest prosperity about 
600= 1200 as the capital of the Begteglnids [q. v., 
i. 6881 > et seq.\ and is described as having a high, 
strong citadel below which lay an extensive 
town which was the great market for the sur- 
rounding country. Yakut says that in the population 
of the district Kurds predominated. In the second 
half of the xififfi century under the Mongols we 
find Erbil in the possession of Kurd Emirs of the 
tribe of MazendjanI {B'otices et Extraits, xiii. 311 
et scql). Even down to the most recent times the 
affairs of the town were more often managed by 
the Kurds of the adjoining mountains than by 
Turkish officials. Although Erbil was still able 
to offer considerable resistance to Nadir Shah in 
1732, it has had no importance of its own for a 
long time and is now a small country town with 
3757 inhabitants (Cuinet). 

Bibliography-. Yakut, i. 186 et seq.-, Abu 
’ 1 -Fida, p. 412 et seq.-, Dimashlfl (ed. Mehren), 
p. 190; HadjdjI Khalifa, Diihdn-Numa (Constnn- 
tinople 1145), p. 446; G. Le Strange, Eastern 
Caliphate, p. 92; Ritter, Erdkunde, ix. 691 et 
seq.-, Cernik in Peter manns Geogr. Mitteilungen, 
Erg.-H. 45, p. I et seq.-, Cuinet, Turquie d’Asie, 
ii. 856 et seq.-, Sachau, Am Etiphrat u. Tigris, 
p. 1 12 et seq. (R. Hartmann.) 

ERDEL, Hungarian Erdely, the old Turkish 
name for Transylvania or S ieb e nb li rg en. 
After the battle of Mohacs (1526) the woiwods of 
this country became to a certain extent vassals of 
Turkey until by the Peace of Carlowitz (1699), 
Siebenburgen passed to Austria. 

EREGLI, TO 'HfaxAfio; Keco-rpov des (Theophanes, 
i. 482, de Boorj too ’HpaxAso? KotpeoVoA^^ of Mi- 
chael Attaliata, p. 136 (ed. Bonn); ‘Hpay.beix or 
Xupx Tov HpofxAeoc in the epic of Digenis Acritas ; 

the Ilirakla of the Arabs ed. Houtsma, Re~ 

cueil etc. iii. ii; iv. 5, 249, 260, Turk. 
and occasionally archaised the 

heclei, Erachia of the Crusaders (Tomaschek, Zitr 
histor. Topographic von Kleittasien, p. 84, 88, 92), 
Araclie in Bertrandon de la Broquiere, p. 104 et 
seq., ed. Ch. Schefer, was a fortress on the 
Byzantine frontier on the road from Cilicia 
to Iconium and was repeatedly taken by the Arabs, 
notably by Harun in September 806 (Tabari, iii. 
709 el seq. = Theophanes, 1 . c.), but remained a 
Byzantine possessian till it was taken from them 
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by the Saldjuks of Konlya (in 484 = 1091, 
according to E\vli)a, iii. 28J. At a later period 
it belonged to the kingdom of the Karamanoghlu 
and with the rest of territory passed to the Otto- 
mans in 1466. The population (about 5000) is 
almost exclusively Muslim ; there is a small Ar- 
menian community. 50 years ago there vvere to 
large and 1 1 small mosques. Among the larger 
mosques there is one which according to the 
Dfihanmtma was founded by the Karamanoghlu 
Ibrahimbeg (according to the Menasik al-Ha^dJ 
by Kilidj Aislan); the caravanserai built by the 
architect Sinan in the xvi'k century for Rustem 
Pasha is also mentioned. Legend says that the 
springs at Bunarbashi were miraculously produced 
by the Prophet, on which account the tithes of 
the district were a wakf of Medina {D^ihannuma^ 
Ewliya, cf. Sa'd al-Din, i. 516). Eregli was for- 
merly a station on the route followed by pilgrims 
and since 1908 it has been an important station 
on the Baghdad railway from Koniya; the town 
is the capital of a kaza in the sandjak of Koniya. 

Bibliography. Hadjdji Khalifa , Djihan- 
numa.^ p. 616 et seq.\ Ewliya, iii. 28 et seq., 
Menasik al-Hadjdi.^ p. 37 et scq.\ Ritter, Kleiet- 
asien., ii. 268. (J. H. Mordtmann.) 

ERITREA. The population of the Italian 
colony of Eritrea may be divided into nomadic, 
semi-nomadic and settled tribes. In certain cases 
one section of a tribe leads a nomadic life, a 
second is semi-nomadic and the third settled. Ac- 
cording to a tradition generally believed the ear- 
liest settlers in Eritrea were eight tribes who came 
one after the other; but any definite, reliable 
reference to their origin or order is quite wanting. 
This tradition certainly shows that the population 
of Eritrea has always been numerous and under- 
going radical transformation, passing from a no- 
madic to a settled and from a pastoral to an 
agricultural life. This was the case in times of 
peace; in time of war, however, the divisions 
among the people which resulted thereby, lead to 
confusion which lasted for centuries, new centres 
gradually arose in other sites out of the ruins 
and step by step became linked up with the 
more or less permanent settlements. 

The present population of Eritrea is for the 
most part of the Hamitic type, which probably 
showed pure features, in many parts of the area 
now forming the Italian colony, in the period of 
Egyptian civilization, but which suffered many 
changes for the reasons above mentioned. In any 
case the traditional number, eight, of the peoples 
in it has now been raised by its learned men to 
ten or fifteen, or even more. At tlte present day I 
there are certainly very marked differences in 
language and customs among the inhabitants of 
Eritrea whether they are descended from a common 
ancestor or not. 

The Abyssinians, who inhabit the plateau and 
are quite identical with the Tigrina on the other 
side of frontier in the Ethiopian kingdom pre- 
ponderate. The Abyssinians of the colony number 
not quite 110,000 and show traces of a culture 
Well organised on a patriarchal system. They all, 
herdsmen as well as agriculturists , form settled 
communities and live in villages, which usually 
adjoin one another and are therefore small; this 
IS due to the poverty of the districts inhabited by 
them. The average number of people in each Abys- 
sinian settlement is about 125. Dainelli and Mari- 


, nelli point out that, although small and very small 
1 villages preponderate, some have quite a considei- 
i able population, apart from those whose develop- 
ment is due to the Italian occupation. At the 
> most, however, it is impiobable that any one has 
- more than 1000 inhabitants. A similar state of 
) affairs probably exists in the Abyssinian provinces, 
r which border on the colony of Eritrea. 

; Two other settled agricultural peoples, who live 
1 in villages, are the Cunama (somewhat over 1 3,000) 
'■ and the Daria (about 7000). Tradition says that 
; these belonged to Hamitic stocks and are among 
1 the oldest in the colony. They mix to some extent 
: with the Sudanese. While the Abyssinians are 
I Christians, the Cunama and Baria are heathen. 

The other peoples in Eritrea are for the most part 
I nomadic and pastoral tribes and the majority profess 
Islam. Among the most noteworthy are the Bani 
“^Amer, who have arisen through the fusion and 
superposition of other peoples ; they live by cattle- 
rearing and alternate their abode between the moun- 
tains and the sea. As a rule they speak Bedawye 
[cf. the art. Bedja] and form a community of about 
40,000 souls. Next come the Habab and other 
allied tribes who live between the Bant '^Amer 
and the sea numbering about 24,000 in all ; they 
are wandering herdsmen and speak Tigre; next 
come the Mensa, the Maria or Marea, the Sabderat, 
the Torhd, the Hash, the Danakil, the Dahalaki, 
Engana etc., all very ancient peoples, originally 
coming from the highlands of Ethiopia but inter- 
spersed with Egyptian and Greek colonists who 
made their way inland from the sea. The Bilani, 
in the valley of Cheren, form an interesting section 
of this group; they are divided into Copts, Roman 
Catholics, and Muslims and do not lead quite such 
a nomadic life as the preceding. 

The Bet Takue (4000), the Begina (1000) and 
the Mensa are neighbours of the Bilani. The -As- 
saorta (9000), the Miniferi (5000) and the Hast! 
(1500) are nomads who rear cattle and devote 
some attention to agriculture ; they profess Islam. 

The inhabitants of the Danakil district belong 
to the Afar type and number about 13,000 in 
Italian territory. In all probability they are tribes 
who are mixed with Greek and Egyptian colonists; 
the majority are nomads and practically all are 
Muslims. 

The islands are only partially inhabited; their 
total population is about 2500 of various origins, 
who live chiefly by fishing and pearl trade. 
About 10,000 people of Semitic origin live on 
the coast of Massawa in imposing villages. 

According to the census of 1905, the Italian 
colony of Eritrea has a total population of 274,944, 
of whom 152,177 are Muslims, 102,853 Copts, 
12,362 pagans, 7255 Roman Catholics and 297 
Protestants. These figures do not include the white 
population or the Danakil groups who live within 
the boundaries defined in 1908. If these be in- 
cluded, we get a total of 282,000 and not 300,000 
or more as has been given in certain unofficial 
works compiled before the census. 

The religions represented in the colony are in 
the order of importance and number of followers; 
Islam (in the four sects of the Hanafis, Shafi'is, 
Malikis, Hanbalis) Coptic Christianity, Roman 
Catholic, Evangelical and Greek Christianity, Ju- 
daism and Buddhism. Islam is spreading most 
rapidly and is the most attractive. 

The authority of the government is inforced on 
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the natives by commissioners and residents. For 
this purpose the colony is divided into five com- 
missionerships to which the central aiea belongs 
and five residencies in the border districts. 

As regards the administration of justice the 
canon of criminal law is that established by royal 
decree on the I4‘l‘ May 1908. Until the publication 
of the code of civil law, any one was considered 
a subject of the colony, as regards the admini- 
stration of justice, who not being an Italian or 
citizen of a recognised foreign state, was born in 
the colony or belonged to a tribe or race of the 
colony. Any member of an African or other nation 
of the Red Sea, who regularly fulfils or has ful- 
filled his obligations to the authorities, or lastly 
has lived for two years continuously in the colony, 
is also considered a subject of the colony. A for- 
eigner who belongs to a people that does not 
possess a civilization similar to the European, is 
regarded in the same light. 

Among the natives justice is administered in 
the first instance by their princes, the assemblies 
of elders and nobles, the chiefs of provinces and 
tribes, the Kadis and the commissioners and resi- 
dents, who in cases of appeal deal with the deci- 
sions of the Kaclis, heads of provinces, trilres and 
the princes, with the exception of those that come 
within the jurisdiction of the courts. The govern- 
ment of the colony is always endeavouring to 
extend further the authority of the ordinary oflicials 
of the colony on the basis of a rational regard 
for the ethnic and religious distinctions among the 
various coloured peoples who live in the colony. 
Italian statutes are applied to the colony with 
such modifications and alterations as are rendered 
necessary by the economic conditions, law, every- 
day life, customs and requirements of the land 
Italian law recognises with limitations the most 
important and fundamental customs of coloitred 
people in the matter of religion also. In the case 
of the Muslims, as far as is compatible with the 
spirit of Italian legislation, they approximate to 
the traditional law as contained in the Korin 
and expoutrded by the authorities recognised by 
each tribe. Italian law is .administered in criminal 
cases and customary law in civil, but particularly 
in the ease of the Muslims and more especially 
in matrimonial cases, in haiiaua and ’^ada. The 
exercise of the Muslim religion is freely allowed. 

Ji i bli o gr a p h y. A. Mulazzani, Gecgrafia 
dclUi Coloniit Eritrea (Florence): D. Odorizzi, 
La Dancalia scttentrionale (Asmara 1909); G. 
Dainelli and O. Marinelli, KisuHali scicntijici 
di iin viaggio nella Cidouia Eritrea (1912); A. 
llaldacci, La colortie de / VrVi'/'/r/'i’t’ (Brussels igio); 
G. Dainelli, O. Marinelli and A. Mori, PibEio- 
griifia gcografica della Colonia Eritrea iS(pr — 
igo 6 (Florence 1907); Ministero degli Affar' 
Ester i: Raceclta di pubblicazioni coloaiali italiatic 
(Rome 1911) and Raccolta cartograjica (Rome 
1911). (A. B.vldacci.) 

ERIWAN, Armenian Hr.astan, the capital 
of a gouverneraent in Russian Trans- 
caucasia, in 40^ 14' N. Lat. and 44° 38' E. 
Long. (Greenw.), about 3000 feet above sea-level 
on the left bank of the Zanga, a tributary of the 
Araxes with a population of about (1897) 30.000, 
according to other authorities 15.000, has a history 
dating back to remote antiquity according to the 
Armenian sources (see St. Martin, Memoires sur 
r Armenie^ I, 1 16). It is only since the begin- 


ning of the Turkish period that the town, written 
Rewan by the authorities, has obtained any con- 
siderable importance in the history of Islam. Ihc 
tradition given by Ewdiya places the foundation 
of Eriwan as late as the ixti‘ = xvdi centmy and 
that of the citadel about 100 years later under 
Shah Isma^il. In the reign of Murad III, Eriwan 
which at first belonged to the Safawids, was won 
for the Turks by Ferhad Pasha and foitified. 
.Shah Abbas I regained it in 1604. After a series 
of battles with varying result it was taken by 
Murad I\' in 1635, but soon afterwards fell again 
into the hands of the Persians. A brief survey of 
the history of the town may be gained from the 
article ARMKNIA i. 442. In 1827 it was taken by the 
Russian general Paskewitch, who received the title 
Eriwanski in honour of its capture. Since the peace 
of 1828 Eiiwan has belonged to Russia. The mos- 
ques, celebiated for their faience and other important 
buildings, date from the viiit'i century. 

B i b 1 iagr a p li V Hadjdji IGhallfa, Dtihdn- 
Kuind (Constantinople 1145), P- 39 ^) Lwliya 
Efendi, Travels (transl. von Hammer), ii. 150 
et seq. ; Binder, Ait Kurdistan^ p. 25 et seq. ; 
Muller-Siinonis, Du Caucase an Golfc persique^ 
p. 56 — 65 ; A. V. Williams Jackson, Persia past 
and Present (New York 1906), p. 17 — ^ 9 'i 
.Sarre, Denkiniiler pcrsischer Baukunst^ p. 52 et 
seq. and PI. LIII. (R. Hartmann.) 

ERMENEK (.Armanak), the ca_pital of a 
hada in the sand] a k of Ic 111 in the 
wilayet of Adana with 6430 inhabitants 
(Cuinet), built at the junction of the two streams 
that form the G'dk-.Sii (Calycadnus), is probably 
the ancient Germanicopolis in Isauria (cf. Pauly- 
Wissowa, vii. 1258). The Oriental writers of the 
middle ages locate Ermenek two days’ journey 
south of Larenda and three from the port of 
■^AlaTya \ grotto there with a spring was par- 
ticularly famous. In the viiil‘-viiid' (xiiid’-xivdi) 
century Ermenek was one of the principal strong- 
holds and for a time the capital of the Karaman 
dynasty [<|. v.] until it was taken by the Turks 
in 1472. 

Bibliography. Kotiees et Exlr..^ xiii. 346 
et seq.., yil,’, Hadjdji Khalifa, (Con- 
stantinople 1 145), p. 61 1 ; G. Le Strange, Eastern 
Caliphate, p. 148; Ritter, Erdktinde, xix 307; 
Cuinet, Turquie d'Asic, ii. 77 ; Tomaschek in 
Sitz.-Ber. der IViener Akad., 1891, viii. p. 60, 
89, 105. (R. Hartmann.) 

ERTO GH RUL. i. Son of Sulaimanshah 
and father of ^Othman I, the founder of the 
dynasty and empire of the Ottomans. According 
to the oldest tradition, which is preserved in 
'Ashikpashazade, he migrated with 400 nomadic 
Turkoman families from Pasin Owa and Surmeli 
Cukur to Asia Minor where the Saldjak “^Ala al- 
Din allotted him the district of Sdgrid between 
Karadjahisar and Biledjik as winter pastures (ki.dild) 
and the hills of Ermenibeli and Domanic as sum- 
mer pastures {yaila). Karadjahisar and Biledjik 
still belonged to the Byzantines but they paid 
tribute to ’’Ala’ al-Uin ; 'Alisjjir, the father of 
Germian, ruled the adjoining district of Afiun Ka- 
rahi.sar. Ertoghrul settled in Sogud and was buried 
there; he never engaged in a war. He had three 
sons, 'Othman, Gundiiz, and Saruyati (also cal- 
led Sarubah or Sawdji), of whom ‘^Othman suc- 
ceeded him. According to Neshrl {Zeitsehr. d. D. 
Morgetil. Geseltsch. xiii, 188 — 196) Ertoghrul im- 
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migrated in the reign of 'Ala’ al-Din Kaikubud I 
(6l6 — 634 A. It. = I2ig — 1236 A. 1).), repeatedly 
fought on the latter’s side against the Tatars, 
conquered Karadjahi^ar and K'utahia and was still 
alive in 'Ala’ al-Din Kaikubad II 's reign (end of 
the seventh century A. Ii.). The later historians 
credit him with further conquests (cf. e. g. the 
chronicles transl. by Leunclavius, Hist. Mils.. 
p. 97 ct seq.\ Chalkokondyles, p. 12 r/ rry. ; Phran- 
tzes, p. 6S — 77, but they take their statements re- 
garding OfHoypout.y.f, ’Efraypautsu from Turkish 
sources). Sa'd al-Din (i. 1 5, cf. p. 65) says that 
he died in 610 A. H. (1281-1282) over ninety 
years of age, Leuncl. {Ann., p. 3., Hist..^ iii.) 
makes him die in 687 A. il. at the age of 93 
while Phrantzes gives anno 6773 mundi = l264- 
1265 A. D. and his age 77. We may consider 
the following elements in the traditions to be his- 
torical facts viz. that Ertoglrrul had settled with his 
Turkoman clan {hoy') in Sogtid as one of the fron- 
tier beys {UiJJ heglcri) of the Saldjuk Sultans of 
Koniya, that he took part in the wars of his over- 
lord against the Tatars and occasionally undertook 
raids into Byzantine territory on his account. 

2. The eldest son of Bayazid I, born 778 
A. H. = 1376-1377 (Isma'il Beligh, Giiliioste., p. 
40), was appointed governor of the combined 
districts of Saruhan and Karasi by his father 
(Nesljri, Zeitschr. d. D. Morgtnl. Ges..^ XV, 335); 
I.euncl., Hist. Miis.^ p. 317, 336 et scq. cf. 337 et 
seq..^ according to Sa'd al-Din, i. 178, of Aidi- 
neli) and died about 798 A. H. (cf. Leuncl. 1 . c.), 
certainly before the war with Timurlank; he was 
buried in the mosque built by him in Brusa (Sa'd 
al-Din, i. 125 ; Guldeste, 1 . c.). Leuncl., op. tit.., p. 371, 
cf. 347, gives a story that he fell in the war against 
Kadi Burhan al-Din of Slwas. According to Chal- 
kokondyles, p. 145 — 147 he was taken prisoner by 
Timur at the capture of Siwas in 1396 and after- 
wards put to death. (J. H. Mokdtmann). 

ERZERUM , the capital of a w i 1 a y e t 
in Turkish Armenia, in the plateau about 
6000 feet above sea-level in which rises the 
Kara Su or Western Euphrates, the only natural 
gateway to northern Asia Minor (Siwas) from 
Russian Transcaucasia (Kar.s) and Persia (Tabriz), 
is at the same time connected by a good road 
with the Black Sea (Trebizond) in the north and 
Lake \'an in the South. Even in ancient times 
there was an important town, the Theodosiopolis 
of the Byzantines, (see Chapot, La Fronti'erc de 
V Enphrate.^ p. 361) at this point so important 
strategically and commercially, the capital of the 
Armenian district of Karin, Karnoi Kalak, which 
survived in the name given to the town and district 
by the Arabs , Kalikala (on this point cf. An- 
dreas in M. Hartmann, Bohtan.^ p. 144 et scq.\ 
Hubschmann in Indogerm. Forsch. xvi, 287 et seq. 
Kalikala was taTcen by Habib b. Maslama in 645- 
646, according to the Arab historians, but ac- 
cording to Armenian sources not till after 653 
(see Ghazarian, Armenien unter der arab. Herr- 
schaft., p. 19, 33 et seq..^ 73). On the wars of the 
Byzantines and the Arabs with one another and 
the Armenians, which filled the following centu- 
ries, in the course of which Kalikala often changed 
hands, cf. Armenia i. 437h ct scq. 

The town has only borne its modern name 
since the xi'h century. In 1049 the Saldjiiks de- 
stroyed the town of Arzan, not far east of Karen, 
and its population moved to Theodosiopolis = 
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Kalikala and gave this town the name of Arzan 
al-Rum “Aizan of the Romans” which became 
corrupted to Arz al-Rum and .\rd al-Rum “land 
of the Romans”. Shortly afterwards, the Saldjuks 
finally destroyed Byzantine rule in Armenia. From 
588 — 627 (1192 — 1230) Arzan al-Rum formed an 
independent Saldjuk kingdom (cf. toghrulshah). 
In 1241 Erzerum was swept by the Mongol in- 
vasion. Mustawfi (in the first half of the xivd> 
century) speaks of the numerous churches in the 
town : it must therefore have been for the most 
part inhabited by Armenians. On the other hand 
Ibn Battnta found Tuikoman tribes prepondera- 
ting and their doings brought about the ruin of 
the town. The district of Erzerum from this time 
on was one of the strongholds of the Ak-Kuyunlu ; 
after the wars with the Kara-Kuyunlti that fol- 
lowed Timurs’ invasion, Uzun Hasan, the greatest 
of the Ak-Kuyunlu, built the citadel of Erzerum, 
but lost it before his death to the Ottoman Me- 
hemmed 11 after the disastrous battle of Terdjan in 
878 = 1473. Erzerum then became the centie of 
one of the most important pashaliks in the Otto- 
man dominions, an outpost whose possession was 
often disputed by their Persian rivals, but which 
was always successfully retained by the Turks. In 
the domestic history of Turkey it is celebrated for 
the rebellion of Abaza Pasha [q. v. i. 6], which 
was put down in 1627. Since the xix>l> century 
the fortress has had to defend, with little success 
it must be confessed, the Turkish frontier against 
Russia. After the battle of Dewe Boyun (q. v. 
i. 95lh ct scq.) in 1878 Erzerum was irretrievably 
lost, but was only surrendered to the Russians 
after the truce. 

If we may believe the various estimates, the 
population of Erzerum has considerably declined 
in the last century. Although the lack of any 
railway or of a good system of roads militates 
against the import.ancc of Erzerum , the town, 
which Cuinet credits with 38,906 inhabitants, is 
still of importance on strategic grounds as it is a 
border fortress with modern, if hardly strong enough 
forts, and on commercial grounds as the centre of 
trade for the wilayet (annual exports about £ 100000 
■ — mainly products of cattle-rearing; imports 
£400000 — £450000) and its hinterland and 
as a centre for trade with Persia. 

Bibliography. St. Maitin, Mcmoircs sur 
I'Armcnie., i. 66 — 69 ; Yakat, i. 206 ; .Abu ’ 1 -Fida 
(ed. Reinaud), p. 384 et seq.-., Ibn Battuta, ii. 
294; Dimashki (ed. Mehren), p. 189 et seq.-, 
Hadjdji Khalifa, Diihaii-Niima (Constantinople 
1145), p. 422; Ewliya Efcndi, Travels (transl. 
von Hammer), ii. 104 et seq.-, G. Le Strange, 
Eastern Caliphate, p. 117 et seq.-, Ritter, Erd- 
kitmle, X. 757—768; Nolde, Feisc nach Inner- 
arabien, p. 258 et seq . ; Diplomatic and Consular 
Reports, n». 4734(1911); Cuinet, Turquie d'Asie, 
i. 183 et seq. (R- Hartmann.) 

ERZINDJAN, the capital of a sandjak, 
with about 23,000 inhabitants in the wilayet 
of Erzerum, lying in a fertile plain on the 
north bank of the Kara-.Su between Erzerum and 
Siwas, is said by the Armenian sources to date 
back to pre-Christian times. We first obtain definite 
facts about the town in the Saldjuk period [cf. 
the article MANGUCak]. .According to Yakut it w.is 
inhabited mainly by Armenians. In 627 (1230) 
the Khwarizm-Shah Djalal al-Dm (q^v., i. 1004) 
was defeated here by the Saldjuk 'Ala al-Din Kai- 
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Kubad I and the Aiyubid al-Aghraf. Mustawfi (I.e 
Strange, op. says that the walls of Erzindjan 

were restored by Kai-Kubad. In 640 (1243) the 
power of the Saldjuks fell before the Mongols, 
who entered Asia Minor via Erzerum. In Ibn Bat- 
tuta’s time the majority of the population was 
Armenian, but he also found a number of Turkish 
speaking Muslims. The city, which was always a 
stronghold of the Turkomans, recognised Ottoman 
suzerainty for a brief period in the reign of Ba- 
yazld I. In Timur’s time it was in the hands of 
Kara Yusuf of the Kara-Kuyunlu, and then passed 
to Uzun Hasan of the Ak-Kuyunlu. This period, 
probably that of its greatest prosperity, ended 
with Mehemmed II’s victory over Uzun Hasan at 
Tercljan. Under Ottoman rule it has formed a 
part of the pashalik of Erzerum down to the 
present day. Though several times destroyed by 
earthquake (notably in 1784) the town has always 
been able to recover, thanks to the fertility of the 
surrounding country. Its chief expoits are fruits 
and vegetables. As a military station it is one of 
the main defences of the Turkish eastern frontiers. 

Bibliography. St. Maitin, Momoires siir 
I'Artnenie.^ i. 71 et seq.\ Yakut, i. 205; Abu 
’ 1 -Fida (ed. Reinaud), p. 392 et seq.\ Ibn Battuta, 
ii. 293 et seq . ; DimashkI, p. 228 ; HadjdjI Khalifa, 
[)jihan-Numa (Constantinople 1145), p. 424; 
Ewliya Efendi, Travels (transl. von Hammer), 
ii. 202 et seq . ; G. Le Strange, Easier?! Caliphate., 
p. 118; Ritter, Erdhuttde., x. 770 — 774;Cuinet, 
Tttrquie d’Asie, i. 21 1. (R. Hart.m.a..nn.) 

ES’AD EFENDI, Ahmed, a Turkish offi- 
cial and learned jurist, son of Shaikh al- 
Islam Muhammad Salih, was Kadi-'askar of Anatolia 
in 1205 (1790-1791), of Rumili in 1208 (1793- 
1794), became Shaikh al-Islam in 1218 (1803) 
and held this office for three yeais and five months. 
During his tenure of this office he issued a falwS., 
sanctioning the new organisation of the army, 
known as ?iizam-i d/edid, proposed by Sultan 
Selim HI. But the revolution of the Janissaries 
brought about his deposition and it was with dif- 
ficulty that he escaped with his life in this troubled 
period. On the accession of Mahmud II in 1223 = 
1808 he again became Shaikh al-Islam but was 
again driven out of his office by the revolution- 
aries three months later. He died in 1230= 1815. 

Bibliography: Sami-liey, Kdnius al-A’'la??t., 
ii. 909; Shaml-Zade, Tadrikh, i. 45. 

(Cl. Huart.) 

ES‘AD EFENDI, Muham.mad, a Turkish 
official and poet, son of the historian Sa‘d 
al-Din, born in 978 (1570), became Kadi of Adria- 
nople, and in 1004 (1595-1596) Kadl-'asker of 
Anatolia, in ioi2 (1603-1604) of Rnmill, made 
the pilgrimage to Mecca in 1023 (1614) and after 
his return succeeded his brother Celebi Muhammad 
Efendi, who had just died, as Shaikh al-lslam. 
He filled this high office for seven years under 
Sultans Ahmad I, Mu.stafa I and Othman II; the 
latter gave him his daughter in marriage. He soon 
afterwards left office because of the troubles that 
had broken out, but in 1032 (1623) he was called 
upon by Murad IV to resume the post, which he 
retained till his death in 1034 (1625). His tomb 
is at Eiyub. He left a Dhvd?? of poems in Arabic, 
Persian and Turkish. 

Bibliography: ‘AtaT, Dhail al-Shaha^ik., 
p. 690; Na'ima, Ta'rlkh, i. 141, 234, 264. 

(Cl. Huart.) 


ES'AD EFENDI, Muhammad , a Turkish 
official and historian, son of Mufti Abii 
Ishak IsmfCil, born in Dhu ’ 1 -Ka'da 1096 (Oct. 
1685), filled several judicial offices in the life- 
time of his father, accompanied the Turkish army 
to Belgrade in 1152 (1739), became Kadi-'asker 
of Rumili in Muharram 1157 (Febr. 1744) Rud 
succeeded Mufti Ak-Mahmud-Zade in office on the 
24'>' Radjab I161 (20<k July 1748). He was the 
author of a Lchdjet al-Lugha (Arabic-Persian Dic- 
tionary, printed in Constantinople 1211 = 1795)1 
a Bulbill-narie (“Book of the Nightingale”) a 
Tedhkire-i Khpoanceidcga?? (“collection of biogra- 
phies of singers”), and Arabic and Turkish poems; 
he also wrote a Takhmls to four celebrated poems 
in praise of the Prophet {^Burda., Hamziya, Dii?t- 
ydtJya and MitdarJya') and a metrical translation 
of Zamakhshari’s Atsadk al-Dhahab. He was a good 
musician and founded several schools and me- 
dreses. 

After being deprived of his office for no reason 
on the accusation of U\bd Allah Pasha, Sultan 
Mahmud I’s grand vizier, in Sha'ban 1162 (July 
1749) he went to Gallipoli and then to Indjir-K'oi, 
near Constantinople, where he died on the lodi 
Shawwal 1 1 66 (22tl' Aug. 1753). 

Bibliography: Wasif, Mahdsi?? al-Athar., 
i. 1 1 ; J. von Hammer, Hist, de l'e??ipire otto- 
??ta?t., XV. 176, 19S, 261; Gesch. d. Osm. Rei- 
ches, Index; do., Gesch. der osm. Dichtknetst, 
iv. 1 71; Saml-bey, Kdmus al-A^lam, ii. 908. 

(Cl. Huart.) 

ES'AD EFENDI, Muhammed, nicknamed HindI- 
Molla, a Turkish official, son of Shaikh al- 
Islam '^Abd Allah Wassaf, boin in 1 1 19 (1707), 
was imprisoned in Brusa with his father in 1168 
(•754-1755)1 became Kadi-'asker of Anatolia in 
1182 (1768-1769), of Rumili in 1186 (1772) and 
1190 (1776) Shaikh al-Islam, but was deposed 
eight months later and died in 1192 (1778). 

B ibl iograp h y: Saml-Bey, Kdmus al-A’^ldm, 
908- (Cl. Huart.) 

ES'AD EFENDI, Saiyid Muhammed, called 
.S ahi.iAf-Zade (“son of the bookseller”), a Tur- 
kish official and historian, son of al-Hadjdj 
Ahmad, who was Mudarris and at the same time 
a bookseller and later Kadi of Jerusalem and 
Cairo, born in Constantinople near the Aya Sofia 
on the iSffi Rabi' I 1204 (6^ Dec. 1790), adopted 
his father’s profession and received the position 
of a judge in Adrianople and Scutari in Albania 
without actually filling the offices. On the death 
of Sh 3 ni-Zade in 1241 (1825) he was appointed 
Historiographer Royal. He held this office for 
thirteen years, and in addition in 1247 (1831) 
was appointed editor of an official gazette, the 
Taksuifit-i fVakadP. In 1250 (1834) he was sent 
to Persia to congratulate Muhammad Shah, son 
of Fath 'All Shah, on his accession to the throne. 
He died in 1263 (1847) while holding the office 
of President of the Upper Council of Public In- 
struction. 

He composed numerous chronograms ( TKrikli) 
on various events and wrote a brief account of 
the dissolution of the corps of Janissaries by Sultan 
Mahmud II, entitled Vss-i Zafer (“foundation ' of 
victory”) which has been translated into French by 
Caussin de Perceval (Paris 1833). 

Bibliography: v. Hammer, Gesch. der 
Osnian^ Dichtkuast, iv. 463 ; S.ami-Bey, Ka!?ius 
al-AUam, ii. 909. (Cl. Huart.) 
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ESKI (t.) “old”; frequent in place-names like 
Eski Shell!- “Old-town” [q. v.], Eski Hisar “Old- 
citadel”, a name borne by the ancient Dakibyra 
(see Tomaschek in Silz.-Ber. c/cr IViener Akad.^ 
l88i, viii. 6) and Laodicea ad Lycum (see DE- 
NiZLt, i. 939 j amongst others. Following a very 
common custom the Turks usually call ancient 
ruined sites by the name of some adjacent large 
town with the prefix E.\ki^ e. g. Eski Sham “Old 
Damascus”, Bosra (q. v., i. 765), Eski Mdsiil^ 
the ancient Balad (see Lc Strange, Eastern Cali- 
phate^ p. 99); on Eski Baghdad, see i. 564a 
and 926b. 

ESKISHEHIR, on the Pursak-cai, the capital 
of the kaza of the same name in the sandjak 
of K'utahia, in the province of Brusa, with about 
25,000 inhabitants, chielly Muslims, is celebrated 
for its hot springs and the meerschaum pits near 
it (see Reinhardt in Eetermaiins Mitteilungen ^ 
1911, ii. 251 ct seqPj and has very recently at- 
tained considerable importance as a junction on 
the Constantinople— Koniya and Constantinople- 
Angora railways; of the 11 mosques one dates 
from the Saldjuk period, and another was built 
by Kara Mustafa Pasha. Eskishehr is the succes.sor 
of the Byzantine Dorylaeon (the of the 

Arabs) while the ancient town of that name was 
two miles to the north at the modern Shar-Ovilk. 
In the Byzantine period the Emperor’s armies as- 
sembled in the plain of Dorylaeum before the eastern 
campaign against the Arabs and Saldjuks (cf. Ibn 
Khordadhbeh, ed. de Goeje, p. 109). In 89 = 70S 
al-'^Abbas b. al-Walld conquered Dorylaeum (Tabari, 
ii. 1197; cf. Theophanes, i. 376, ed. de Boor) .and 
Hasan b. Kahtaba advanced as far as this town 
in 162 = 178 (Tabari, iii. 493; Theophanes, i. 
452). The Emperor Manuel Komnenos in 1175 
again fortified the town which had been destroyed 
by the Saldjnks and drove out the Yuriiks who 
led a nomadic life in the neighbourhood (Kinna- 
mos, p. 294, 297; Niketas, p. 236 rZ rr'i/., 246), but 
by the next year after the unsuccessful war against 
Kilidj Arslan I, he had to agree to destroy the 
fortifications and a short time afterwards the town 
must have been definitely occupied by the Saldjuks. 
In the xiiitfi century Ertoghrul settled near Eski- 
shehir in the district of Sultan iiyiigi (Sultan onii), 
Neshrl, Zeitschr. d. D. Morgenl. Ges.^ xiii. 198); 
in the apocryphal letter of investiture {menshiir) 
of 'Ala^ al-Din b. Faramarz of the beginning of 
Shavvwal 688 for OthmSn I (Feridun, i. 56 of 
the second edition) the district of Eskishehr is 
granted to Othraan as a sandja^ (cf. Leuncl. Hist. 
Mus.^ p. 125, 126 et seq.y^ at a later period it was 
the residence of the Sandjakbeg of Inonii and a 
station on the pilgrims’ route. 

Bibliography. Ewliya, iii. 12 ; HSdjdji 
Khalifa, I^ihannuma, p. 632 ; [Meheramed Edib], 
Mendsik ul-Ha^di.^ P- 28 et seq.\ Sdlname of 
the wilayet Brusa, 1302 A. H., p. 447 et seq.- 
Oberhummer u. Zimmerer, Durch Syrien u. 
Kleinasien.! p. 375 et seq.\ Monograph by Radet 
in the Nouv. Archives des Miss. Scientif..! vi. 
49 * — 5 * 3 ) cf- P- 428 et seq. 

(J. FI. Mordtmann.) 

ESNE (Egyptian Te-snet, Coptic Sne, Arabic 
Isna, Greek Latopolis from the fish Latos wor- 
shipped there) a town in Upper Egypt, lying 
on the left bank of the Nile halfway between 
Luxor and Edfu. It was for a time the capital of 

The Encyclopaedia of Islam, II. 


a Mudiriye, now Markaz in the Mudlrlye of Kene, 
with 19,103 inhabitants, celebrated for the ruins 
of the temple of the God Chnum, which dates 
from the Ptolemaic period, in which a number of 
Roman emperors are depicted in the garb of the 
Pharaohs. In the Muslim period Esne was a flour- 
ishing provincial town. According to Edfuwl quoted 
by Makrizi the town had 10,000 houses, and pro- 
duced annually 40,000 irdabb of dates and 10,000 
irdabb of zablb. 

Bibliography. Yakut, i. 265 et seq.\ Ma- 
krizi, Khitap i. 237; Amelineau, Geographic de 
I'Egypte.! 172; A._ Boinet Bey, Dictionnaire gco- 
graphique de I'Egypte (Cairo 1899), p. 183. 
The most detailed account and one which takes 
account of economic conditions also is : “^All 
Mubarak, Khitat Dyedlde., viii. 59; Baedeker, 
Egypt (H. Ritter.) 

EUPHRATES. [See at.-fur.vt.] 

EUTYCHIUS, Patriarch of Alexandria 
321 — 328 (933 — 939) known in .\rabic as SaTd 
n. AL-BirRiK, born at Fustat in 263 (876) w.as 
the author of several medical and historical works. 
The best known in his Arabic chronicle, Nazm 
al-DJaivhat\ published by Pococke at Oxford in 
1658-1659, which was afterwards continued by 
Yahya b. .Sa'ld al-AntakI [cf. i. 359 “]. The frag- 
ment of a histoi-y of Sicily contained in a fa- 
mous Cambridge manuscript (cf. Browne, Hand- 
list of Moham. Mss., p. 27, N". 170) used to be 
wrongly ascribed to Eutychius [on this point cf. 
Vasiliew, Vizantia i Arab:, ib, 79 et seq. and the 
works cited by him). In the same library at Cam- 
bridge (Browne, op. cit., p. 281, N*). 1317) there 
is also a theological pamphlet against Eutychius 
written by Severus b. al-Miikaffa'’. 

Bibliography. Ibn Abl Usaibi'a (ed. Mul- 
ler), ii. 86; Leclerc, Hist, de la Medicine Arabe, 
i. 405; Brockelmann, Gesch. d. arab. Littera- 
tur, i. 148. 

EWLIYA CELEBi, or as he repeatedly calls 
himself, Ewliya Meijemmed Jvb e. DerwIsh, the 
“globe-trotter” Seiydh-i ^Alem) was born in Con- 
stantinople in 1020 (1611-1612) and died soon 
after 1090 (1679); in the course of forty years 
he made a series of long journeys within the 
Turkish empire and took part in the campaigns 
against Crete, Hungary, Austria etc. under IbrShlm 
and Mehemmed IV and published his observations 
and experiences in war and peace under the title 
TeZrikhi Seiyah, the ‘Traveller’s Chronicle’ (Vienna 
Mss., Fliigel, N®. 1281; the Stambul printed edition 
has Siydhat-ndmc'), an elaborate work in ten parts. 
For information about himself and his life we are 
limited to his own statements. According to them 
his father DerwIsh Mehemmed (i. 218; iii. 

442, 443 of the Stambul ed., cf. i. 244) had gone 
with Sultan Suleiman I to Belgrade, Rhodes, Buda- 
pest, Stuhlweissenburg and Szigeth (i. 106, iii. 444); 
had been present at the siege of Cyprus (iii. 443) 
and taken part in Mehemmed Ill’s campaign against 
Erlau (iii. 444); he was also “court-jeweller” {Zer- 
keri dergidhi '^dli, or Kuyttmdpibasjii') and had 
served ten Sultans from Suleiman I to Ibrahim 
(iii. 442; i. 258); he died in 1058 A. H. (ii. 458), 
at the age of 1 1 7 (iii. 444). His paternal grand- 
father, Demirdji Oghlu Kara Ahmedbeg, Mehem- 
med IPs standard-bearer, had taken part in the 
capture of Constantinople and attained the age of 
147 (iii. 444); his maternal grand-father, Yawuz 

3 
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Ozbeg had also been standard-bearer to the con- 
queror (i. 94); his mother was a sister of Melek 
Ahmed Pasha, who was Grand Vizier from Sha'ban 
1060 to Ramadan 1061 and died in 1073. Ewliya 
decided to devote himself to scholarship and made a 
beginning in Ramadan 1045 as hafiz in Aya Sofia; 
while here he attracted the attention of Sultan 
Murad IV, who gave him a post as Musahib at 
the palace, which he left however two years after- 
wards as a regular Sipahi (ii. 244 — 258). Hence- 
forth he gave himself up to his love of travel and 
we find him on long journeys in the provinces 
or on campaigns, sometimes independently some- 
times in the train of some high official, notably 
his uncle Melek Ahmed Pasha, till he settled 
down about 1083 (1672-1673). Details are given 
in the following survey of his travels. Part I. 
contains the description of the capital and its 
environs which he explored in 1041 and the 
years following; Part II; Journey to Brusa (Mo- 
harram 1050= April — May 1640). — Excursion 
to Nikomedia. — Journey to Batum, Trebizond, 
Abkhazia (Djumada I. 1050 — Sha^han i054 = Aug. 
1640 — Oct. 1644). — Campaign against Crete 
(1055 — 1645). — Journey to Erzertim, Adhar- 
baidjan, Georgia etc. (Radjab 1056 — end of Dju- 
mada II. 1058 =: Aug. 1646 — end of May 1648); 
Part III: Journey to Damascus, Syria, Palestine, 
Urumiya, Siwas, Kurdistan, Armenia etc. (Sha'ban 
1058 — middle of Radjab 1060 = Sept. 1648 — July 
1650; in 1059 the author performed the pilgrimage 
(of. i. 2S8) which he describes in a separate part). 
— Journey to Rumelia (Bulgaria, Dobrudja etc.) 
1061-1062 (1651-1652); Part IV; journey to Wan, 
Tebriz, Baghdad, Basra etc. in the years 1065-1066 
(1655-1656); Part V; Conclusion of the journey 
to \Van-Basra. — Journey to Oczakow, campaign 
against Rakoczy, raid into Russia, 1266 — 1268 
(1656 — 1658). — Campaign against the rebels in 
Anatolia ; return from Brusa via the Dardanelles to 
Adrianople, Radjab io6g — beginning ofSafar 1070 
(March — October 1659). — Mission to the Moldau, 
in the same year. — Campaign against Transyl- 
vania, mission to Bosnia; Campaign against Dal- 
matia, return to Sofia, from the middle of Sha'ban 

1070 — Rabi' I. 1071 (April — -November 1660); 
Part VI: Campaign against Transylvania, mission 
to Albania, return to Constantinople, Dhu "l-Ka'da 

1071 — Radjab 1072 (July l66i— Febr. 1662). — 
Campaign against Hungary, siege of Uiwar (Xcu- 
h.iusel), raid made by the author through Austria, 
Germany and Holland to the North Sea with 
40,000 Tatars (!!), conquest of Uiwar and other 
fortresses, return to winter-quarters in Belgr.ade, 
.'sh.a'ban 1073 — end of Ramadan 1074 (March 
1663 — March 1664). Mission to Herzegovina, 
journey to Ragusa, camp.iign against Montenegro, 
KaniJa, Croatia. — The contents of the other 
parts can only be surmised from the casual statements 
on p. vi. of the preface to the first volume of 
the new Stambul edition; according to these Part 
VII deals with Austria, the Crimea, the lands of 
the Caucasus and Astrakhan ; Part VUI with the 
Crimea, Crete, Salonika and Rumelia, Part IX 
with the pilgrimage and X with Egypt. In part 
VII Ewliya presumably describes his journey to 
Vienna and Central Europe on which he went as 
for as Dunkirk (cf. Travels^ i. i, 42 et rry.); he 
probably accompanied Kara Mehemmed Pajha, the 
amb.assador of the Porte (in 1075 = end of 1664), 
and then continued his journey alone from Vienna 


and after travelling for 3’/.2 years returned to the 
Crimea, via Sweden, Poland and Russia (i. 300) ; 
in 1080 (1669) he accompanied the campaign 
against Crete and the later one against the Mai- 
notes ; part VllI deals with this. Part IX and 
part X deal specially with his pilgrimage in 1059 
and Egypt respectively (cf. i. 288 and 507)- 
last date that appeals in the parts of the Tai'lkh-i 
Seiyah as yet known is the year 1089(1678-1679), 
see i. 301. 

Ewliya Celebi was an imaginative waiter with 
a decided fancy for the marvellous and adventu- 
rous; he prefers legend to dry historical facts, 
delights in exaggeration and does not hesitate at 
times to draw the long bow. Apart from this, his 
work is a perfect treasure-house of information on 
points of social life, folklore and geography, w-hose 
value is still further increased by simple and un- 
affected style in which they are vividly described. 
He rarely quotes from literary sources although 
a few are referred to (e. g. the chronicles of Muhyi 
’l-DIn and Djewrl); he himself has been much 
used by later writers; unfortunately — as e. g. 
by von Hammer — usually without any attempt 
at criticism. 

Only the first six parts of Ewliya’s works have 
yet been printed, Sjambul 1316 — 1318; the Mnn- 
tal^abati E-^!iya Celebi (Constantinople 1259 A. 
H. = 1843) contain extracts from Part I; v. Ham- 
mer translated Parts I — III under the title: Nar- 
rative of Travels in Europe^ Asia and Africa by 
Evliya Efcndi (London 1846 — 1850, Vol. I and 
II), after giving in the second volume of his Des 
Osm. Reichs Staatsverfassutig etc.^ p. 435 — 470 a 
detailed account of the contents oi the first four 
parts. The only manuscripts of the T(frlkh-i Sci- 
yah in Europa are in Vienna and in the British 
Museum. (J. H. Mordtmann.) 

EWRENOS, the descendants of E wren os 
in '^Ashihpashazade and Neshri 
’APpxvs^iif in Dukas, in Manuel Palaeol., 

Chron, breve and Chron. Epir.^ Bpsvs^^t in Chal- 
kokondyles and Phrantzes, Avranes in Barle- 
tius) form with the Mihaloghlu, Malkodjoghlu and 
the sons of Turakhan the four ancient families of 
the Ottoman nobility. (Ramberti, Cose de Turchi^ 
• 33 ' ed. 1543; cf. Leuncl., Pand.^ c. 27). 

Tradition mentions Ghazi Ewrenosbeg among 
the begs of the Karasioghlu who on the dispos- 
session of this dynasty by Sultan Orkhan in 735 
A. n. entered the service of Suleiman Pasha, son 
of Orkhan. He crossed the Hellespont with Su- 
leiman Pasha (in 759? or 760?) and was instal- 
led by Murad I as udjbegl (frontier-beg) in the 
Rumelian territory. In this capacity he conquered 
Keshan, Ipsala, Gumuldjina (763) Fere (774), 
Pori, Xanthi, Maronea (775), SeiTes (784 or 787), 
Monastic, Venidje Wardar and laid the foundations 
of Ottoman power in western Thrace and Mace- 
donia. After making the pilgrimage he took part 
in the battle of Kossova (June 1389), conquered 
Kitros and Wodena, and repeatedly led Turkish 
armies against Albania (1398 and beginning of 
1396) and the Morea (1391 and 1395). He then 
fought in the battle of Nikopolis (Sept. 1396) 
against the Hungarians and accompanied Bayazid 
I on hi,s raid into Wallachia. Finally he fought 
in^ the battle of Angora in the war against Ti- 
mur. Under Mtr Suleiman he took part in the 
war against the Karamanoghlu and besieged the 
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latter in Aksarai. He afterwards went over to 
Musa CelebI (in 813 A. H.) and finally in 816 A. H. 
to Mehemmed I and fought on the latter’s side 
in the battle of Camurli. He seems to have died 
soon afterwards (according to Sh^ill-i’^Othjnani in 
819 or 820 A. H.). If, as the Ottoman historians 
say, Ewrenos had been a beg under the last Ka- 
rasioghlu, he must have been over 100 when he 
died; there is apparently a confusion between 
two different persons. Even in Murad I ’s reign 
Ewrenos was one of the richest vassals, and his 
estates were so large that tradition relates that the 
Sultan had granted him as much land as a s\Wft 
steed would carry him round in 24 hours (‘Ali 
Kitnh^ V, 75 ; Beaujour, Tableau du Commerce de 
la Grece, i. Ill et seq.'). He expended a great 
part of his riches in pious endowments which are 
still controlled by his descendants and to the 
present day are free from state inspection by 
special privilege {Dttsiur^ iv. 400). 

On the death of Mehemmed I in 824 A. H. 
the sons of GhazI Ewrenos took the side of the 
false Mustafa, who even had his headquarters 
for a period in Yenidje before advancing against 
Murad II, and remained faithful to the pretender 
after his other followers had forsaken him ; they 
afterwards went over to Murad II. Among them 
'Alibeg and “Isabeg were particularly distinguished 
as brave and skilful generals; they led the Ru- 
melian sipahls and akindshis (irregulars) in Mu- 
rad II’s campaigns against Albania, the Morea, 
and notably against Hungary. 'Alibeg was, ac- 
cording to Diicas, executed by Mehemmed II on 
his accession in 1451 A. d. after strangling the 
Sultan’s younger brother by his orders; according 
to another story (in Beaujour, 1 . c.) he had run 
against Murad II in the game of ^'arJd and the 
Sultan enraged ordered the aged Ewrenos to 


put his son to death with his own hands. Of the 
other sons of GhazI Ewrenos Barakbeg (Bapaxoj, 
Bapayaoc m Chalkokondyles) and Ahraedbeg are 
mentioned; the latter took part in the Wallachian 
campaign of 1462 A. D. and in the siege of Shko- 
dra in 1478. The two Ewrenosoghlu , 'Isa and 
Suleiman, who fell in battle against the Egyptians in 
1488, must have been grandsons of Ewrenos. Hence- 
forth the Ewrenosoghlu begin to lose their impor- 
tant position, although we still find them from time 
to time acting as provincial governors for the 
Porte. Nevertheless they remained the most pro- 
minent family in the land chiefly on account of 
their extensive estates, while the descendants of 
the other three ancient Ghazi families have re- 
tained nothing of the glory of their ancestors ex- 
cept their name. 

The celebrated firman, which Murad I is said 
to have granted to Ghazi Ewrenos (published by 
v. Diez, Denkiviirdigkeitcn von Asien i. loi — 
132 and in Feridiin’s Munshiati Salatln^ i. 87 et 
seq. in the second edition) has been doubted as 
apocryphal by v. Hammer, but is acknowledged 
by the Porte as genuine. Beaujour [loc. cit.) saw 
a manuscript history of the Ewrenosoghlu and 
gave several stories from it. The biographies of 
Ghazi Ewrenos and his son 'Alibeg in the collec- 
tion Meshdhlr-i Islam (Constantinople, 1301 A. H.) 
contain valuable material. Von Hammer’s account 
of the Ewrenosoghlu in his Gesch. d, Osm, Rei- 
ches., Vol. i. and ii., is only to be used with great 
caution. (J. H. Mordtmann). 

EZEKIEL. [See hizkIl.] 

EZELI. The name given to those Babl’s [q.v. 
i. 548 et seq."] who followed MirzS YahyS, called 
Subh-i Ezel [q. v.], after the death of the Bab. 
EZRA. [See 'uzair.] 


F. 


FA^, the twentieth letter of the Arabic alpha- 
bet (numerical value So; cf. the article abdjad 
i. 68^ et seql). On the evolution of the character see 
the article Arabia, Arabic language, i. 383'’. Fa’ 
is pronounced at the present day as it was in old 
Arabic, viz. as a voiceless labio-dental aspirate. Cf. 
A. Schaade, Sibawaihi's Lautlehre, Index. 

(A. Schaade.) 

FADAK (Demin. Fudaik), a town in Arabia 
not far from Khaibar [q. v.] and like the latter 
inhabited by Jews. In the year 6 = 627 Muhara- 
med sent 'All, afterwards Caliph, against Fadak 
as he had learned that the people of the latter 
town were going to support the Jews in Khaibar. 
When I^aibar was taken in the following year, 
the Jews of Fadak also submitted and agreed to 
give up half of their possessions. Muhaiyisa b. 
Mas'iid conducted the negotiations between the 
Prophet and the people of Fadak and was re- 
warded by Muhammad for his services. On the 
death of the Prophet, his daughter Fatima de- 
manded that Khaibar and Fadak should be given 
her as her father’s inheritance. But Abu Bakr re- 
fused to give up these towns and referred her to 
the words of the Prophet: “No one shall be my 
heir ; what I leave behind me belongs to the poor”, 
Bibliography. al-Bekri, Geographisches 
Worterbuch (ed. Wiistenfeld), p. 8, 144, 333, 


814; Yakut, Mu’'djam (ed. Wiistenfeld), ii. 823; 
iii. 308, 855 — 858; Baladhurl (ed. de Goeje), 
p. 30 et seq.\, Tabari, Annales (ed. de Goeje), 
i. 1556, 1583, 1589; iii. 1342; Ibn Hisham, 
Sira (ed. Wiistenfeld), p. 764, 773, 776; Rit- 
ter, Erdknnde, xii. 59, 6 1 — 62; xiii. 402; Muir, 
The Life of Mahomet (London 1858), iv. 73, 
291 — 292, 338; Caussin de Perceval, Essai sur 
I'Histoire des Arabes avant V Islamisme (Paris 
1847-1848), iii. 201, 338 — 339 and Index s. v. 

_ _ (J. SCHLEIFER.) 

al-FADALI, Muhammad b. Shafi'I al-Shafi'I, 
a Cairene Shaikh born at Munyat Fadala near 
Samannud in the Delta (Khitat dqadida., ix. p. 2; 
xvi. p. 80; Badjiirl, Tahklk al-makdm ’■aid kifdyat 
allaxvdmm, p. 9 of ed. of Cairo, 1315) 
in a. H. 1236 {Cat. of Khediv. Library, ii. p. 39) = 
A. D. 1821. He appears to be known only as the 
author of the Kifdyat aKazvdmm min '^ilm al- 
kaldm and the teacher of the more fertile Badjari 
[q. v.} who added the gloss, mentioned above, to 
his master’s work. Text and hdshiya seem always 
to go together in the Mss. and editions. A trans- 
lation of the text is given in D. B. Macdonald’s 
Development of Muslim Theology etc., p. 315 — 351. 

Bibliography. Brockelmann, ii. p. 489; 
Ahlwardt’s Berlin Cat., iv. p. 459, N®. 5148; 
Ellis, Cat. of Ar. Printed Books in British Mu- 
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seiim^ under Muhammad ihn Shijf'i al-Faddali\ 
but the nisba according to the A' hit, djad. is 
as above. (D. B. Macdonai.d.) 

FADDAN (a.), an Arabic word derived from 
the Aramaic (cf. Frankel, Di& Aram. Frerndwor- 
te>\ p. 129), properly a yoke of oxen for ploughing 
a piece of ground, an Egyptian measure 
of area, varying in size with time and place. 
Aecording to Lane the faddan a few years before 
his stay in Egypt (1833 — 1835) measuied about 
1. 1 acres, while during his stay there it was less 
than an acre. It was divided into 24 hlrdt and 
contained 333 '/a square kasaha.^ the kasaba (rood) 
being first reckoned at 24 and later at 22 kahda. 
In the time of the French expedition there were 
three different faddan in use: the faddan in use 
on the banks of the Nile (1.336 arpents), that in 
use away from the Nile (2.375 arpents) and the 
faddan of Uamietta (2.012 arpents); Upper Egypt 
(1670 arpents = S724 sq. metres) and the Copts 
(5253 sq. metres) had each their own faddan besides. 

Decourdemanche estimates the ancient faddan 
of 400 square kasaba (the kasaba being reckoned 
at the length fixed by al-HaUim bi-amrillah of 6 
long Hakimite or Babylonian ells), at 5883.5 
square metres and the modern faddan of 333*73 
kasaba at 4200.83 square metres. 

In Syria faddan also means a single ox; as a 
measure of area it is 333 square kasaba. 

Bib I iog r ap h y : E. W. Lane, Egyp- 

tians'., ii. 377; S. de Sacy, Relation del'Egyptc 
par Abdallatif., p. 90; J. A. Uecourdemanche, 
Foids ct Mcsurcs dcs Peuples anciens et des Arabes 
(Paris, 1909), p. 90, H. Sauvaire, Metrologie 
Miisulmane {ffourn. As., Ser. VIII, Vol. VIII, 
1886), p. 516 et scq. (Cl. Huart.) 

FA DH LAKA (a.) “sum, total” from fadhaliha 
“and this makes”, at the end of an .addition. 
FADIL. [See fazil.] 

FA]^R (a.) “D.aybreak”, the title of Sura 
LXXXIX. 

al-FADL b. al-RabI‘, al- A min’s vizier. 
A descendant of a Syrian slave manumitted 
by the Caliph Othman , al-Fadl proved himself 
thoroughly Arab in his attitude and constantly 
championed the Arab spirit in opposition to the 
numerous Iranian elements in the '^Abbasid empire. 
His father al-Rabl^ b. Yunus had played a part 
in history as vizier to the two Caliphs al-Mansur i 
and al-MahdI. When Harun on his accession gave 
the Barmecides preferment, al-Fadl felt himself 
slighted and became filled with hatred and jealousy 
of them. On Khaizarun’s death in 173 (789-790) 
he was appointed vizier by Hartin and filled this 
office till 178 (794-795) when Yahya b. Khalid 
al-liarmaki became the real ruler. Al-Fadl then 
did his best to bring about the fall of the 
Barmecides and succeeded in once more obtain- 
ing the vizierate which he retained under Harun’s 
son and successor al-Amln. Just as his namesake 
al-Fadl b. Sahl ruled al-.\min’s brother, afterwards 
Caliph aI-Ma’;nQn, almost absolutely, al-Fadl exer- 
cised an extraordinary influence over al-Amin. 
When Harun died suddenly in Khorasan in Diu- 
madS II. 193 (March 809), while on a campaign 
against the rebel Rafi‘ b. Laith, al-Fadl ordered 
the whole army destined for Khorasan back to 
Baghdad, by command of al-Amln but in direct 
violation of the dead Caliph’s last wish, a pro- 
ceeding which al-Ma^mun, who was then governor 
of I^orasan and at once paid homage to his 


brother, could not prevent. As al-Fadl feared .al- 
Ma'^mun's vengeance, if the latter should ever 
become Caliph, he exerted all his influence to 
incite al-Amin against his brother. As early as 
the year 194 (809-810) at the instigation of al- 
Fadl and ‘"All b. ‘Isa, a former governor of Kho- 
ras 5 n, the Caliph had his son Musa mentioned in 
public prayer which was clear evidence of his 
intention to declare him his successor. In conse- 
quence al-Ma’mun broke off all relations with his 
brother; in Radjab 196 (March — April 812) the 
latter was taken prisoner and declared deposed, 
and, although he was soon set free and raised to 
the throne " again , al-Fadl thought it advisable 
to retire. 

In 201 (816-817) he came forth again from his 
retirement. The troops in the capital rose against 
al-Ma^mun’s governor, al-Hasan b. Sahl. The com- 
mander there, Muhammad b. Abl l^alid, was 
successful at first; but when he quarrelled with 
al-Ma’mtin’s other generals, he went over to the 
rebels himself. Al-Fadl now took Muhammad’s 
side; the latter attacked Hasan b. Sahl but was 
defeated and died of his wounds. Al-Fadl then 
lived in retirement till his death. On the inter- 
cession of Tahir b. al-Husain, governor of Kho- 
rasan he was pardoned by al-Ma^mun. He died 
in RabI 11 . or in Dhu ’ 1 -Ka‘da 208 (823-824). 

B ib li 0 gr a p hy ; fahan (ed. de Goeje), iii.. 
Index; Ibn al-AthIr (ed. Tornberg), vi. 35 — 
274; Ya'kubI (ed. Houtsma), ii. 491 et sei}.\ 
Ibn KhalUkan (ed. Wustenfeld), n". 539 (de 
Slane’s tran.sl. ii. 468 et seql)\ Weil, Gesch. dcr 
Chalifen, ii. 135 et rry. ; Muir, The Caliphate, 
its Rise, Decline and E'all (3'd ed.), p. 489 et 
scq. (K. V. ZF.TTERSTfcEN.) 

al-FADL b. Saul, al-Ma’mun’s vizier. 
Al-Fadl was a native of Persia and did not adopt 
Islam till 190 (805-806). His family had been 
strongly recommended to Harun by the B.armecides 
and al-Fadl b. al-RabI, their implacable opponent, 
therefore became a personal enemy of Ibn Sahl. 
As the former was of Arab origin, the latter was 
also opposed to him as the representative of the 
Iranian element, and just as Ibn al-Rabi‘ control- 
led the one brother, al-Amln, the other, al-Ma^mun, 
was simply a tool in the hands of Ibn Sahl. The 
struggle that arose between the two sons of Harun 
i was thus also a struggle between their viziers or 
between Arab and Persian culture. As al-Fadl b. 
al-Sahl feared that al-Amln would on Harun’s 
death disregard the arrangements for the succes- 
sion made by the latter, he persuaded al-Ma^miin 
to try to accompany Harun to i^orasan in 192 (808). 
In the following year the Caliph died and when 
al-Amln recalled the army sent against Khorasan 
and al-Ma^mun was thinking of hurrying after 
the troops and reminding them of their duty, Ibn 
Sahl persuaded him against this. Instead of al- 
Ma'mun an envoy was sent to the army; but he 
could do nothing with them and was received 
with insults and the army continued its march to 
Baghdad. In the period following, al-Fadl remained 
the prince’s faithful friend and adviser and con- 
stantly urged him in all things to insist on his 
own rights against his brother. It was due to the 
cunning intrigues of Ibn Sahl that al-Amln al-- 
lowed himself to be led into trusting the command 
of the army, which he was sending against al- 
Ma^mun in 195 (81 1 ) to the incapable ‘All b. 
‘Isa. ‘All was defeated by Tahir b. al-Husain ; he 
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himself fell in the battle ami his troops were 
scattered in llighf. After this success al-Ma^mun 
gave Ibn Sahl the government of the eastern pro- 
vinces and at the same time gave him the title 
Dku ' l-Ki'asatain (“lord of the two highest offices” 
i. e. of vizier and commander in chief). When the 
aged general Harthama b. A'^yan, who had rendered 
such services to Ilariin, was appointed governor 
of Arabia and Syria, he decided to go to al- 
MaVun in Merv to give him an account of the 
condition of various parts of the empire. The 
Caliph commanded him to go to Damascus; but 
when Harthama in spite of this appeared in Kho- 
rasan, he was represented by Ibn Sahl as a rebel. 
The Caliph therefore had him thrown into prison 
where he was put to death a few days later by 
Ibn Sahl. Al-Ma^mun, however, finally found out 
that the latter did not always tell him the truth 
and therefore had his former favourite murdered 
in the bath in Sarakhs in 202 (818) or 203 (819). 

Bibliography. Tabari (ed. de Goeje), iii., 
see Index; Ibn al-Athlr (ed. Tomberg), vi. 
134 — 324; Ya'kubI (ed. Houtsma), ii. 531 et 
seq,\^ Ibn Khallikan (ed. Wustenfeld), n*. 540 
(de Slane’s transl. ii. 472 et seq.)-, Weil, Gesch. 
der Chalifen.^ ii. 140 et re?.; Muir, 7 ’/ 5 e Cali- 
phate.^ its Rise., Decline and Fall (3>d ed.), p. 
489 et seq. (K. V. ZETTERSTflEN.) 

al-FAPL b. Yahya, a Barmakid, born in 
Dhu ’ 1 -Hidjdja 148 (February 766), governor of 
Djurdjan, Tabaristan, al-Raiy etc. 176 — 180(792 — 
796-797) and of Khorasan 178-179 (794-795 — 
795-796). On the fall of the Barmakids in 187 
(803) he was thrown into prison. He died in con- 
finement in al-Raljka in Ramadan 192 or Muharram 
193 (808). For further details see above i. 665“ 
(article bahmakids). (K. V. ZETXERSTiEN.) 

FADL ALLAH, a family of officials in 
Cairo under the Mamltiks who traced their des- 
cent from the Caliph ^Omar I. so that the indivi- 
dual members are also known by the nisba al- 
^Omari. The founder of the family was Fadl Allah 
Qjamal al-Din Abu ’ 1 -Ma^athir b. Tzx al-Dinj one 
of his sons, Sharaf al-Din ‘^Abd al-Wahhab (died 
717 = *317)1 was private secretary under Kalawun, 
another son, Muhyi ’ 1 -Dm Yahya (died 738 = 1337), 
was likewise private secretary under al-Nasir in 
Damascus, but moved to Cairo 111^33(1332-1333). 
The latter had a son, ^ihab al-Din Abu ’I-^Abbas 
Ahmed (born 700= *30i), who first became kadi, 
then secretary of state, but is best known for his 
literary works. He compiled a comprehensive, 
encyclopaedic work entitled Masalik al-Absdr fi 
Mamalik a/-Amsar^ as well as an official letter- 
writer al-T'a^rtf bi ''l-MusAalah al-SJiarif^ which 
however contains much other valuable material and 
was printed in Cairo in 1312 (1894-1895). Other 
works by the same author are detailed by Brockel- 
mann, Gesch. d. Arab. ii. 141, Shihab al- 

Din, or as he is usually called, Ibn Fadl Allah, 
died of the plague in Damascus in 748 (1348). 
Bibliography’, in Brockelmann, op. cit..^ to 
which may be added that Tiesenhausen gives 
extracts from both the above works in his Re~ 
ciieil de Materiaux rel. a Vhistoire de la Horde 
f Or.^ p. 204—251. Cf. also MakrizI, Khitat., 
xi. 56 et seq. 

FADL ALLAH, surnamed HurUfI, founder 
of the Hurufi sect, born in Astarabad in 740 
(> 339 ), was a dervish who shared the religious 
opinions of the Karmatians. He actually seems to 


have borrowed the system, which develops a whole 
theology out of the calculation of the numerical 
value of the Arabic letters, to which he added 
the four additional letters of the Persian alphabet 
[cf. EEKTASH, i. 691 ct jfy.] from the Isma'ilis. He 
was executed in Shirwan in 796 (1393) by Miian- 
shah, son of Timur. One of his pupils, ‘^Ali al-A'la, 
went to Asia Minor, was received into a BektashI 
monastery and began to preach Fadl Allah's doc- 
trines, which he gave out to be the teaching of 
HadjdjI Bektash. Fadl Allah considered himself an 
incarnation of the Deity and impressed this belief 
on his pupils ; [on his teaching cf. the article 
hurCfIya]. He is the author of Diawidan-i Kablr., 
composed half in Persian and half in the dialect 
of -Astarabad, also of a religious poem, which was 
probably called Iskandar^nama., of another poem 
called ^Arsk-ndma “book of the throne” and of a 
treatise called Mahabbat-ndma “book of love”. 

Bibliography: Edw. G. Browne, Journ. 
of the Royal As. Sac.., 1898 and 1907; Catalo- 
gue of pers. Mss. Cambridge., p. 69 — 86 ; Hand- 
list., p. 56; G. Jacob, Beitrdge zur Kenntnis der 
Bektaschis., p. 41, n. i; do.. Die Bektaschijje 
im Verhdltnis zu ver-diandten Erscheinungen 
(Munich, 1909); Ishak-Efendi, Kdshif al-Asrdr., 
p. 157; Cl. Huart, Textes persons relatifs a 
la secte des Houroufis {Gibb Memorial Series, 
Vol. IX), p. xiii ; Goldziher, Vorlesungen tlber 
den Islam, p^252. (Cl. Huart.) 

FADL ALLAH. [See rashId al-dIn.] 

FADLl (FodlI, FuthalI), the dynastic 
name of a group of tribes in South 
Arabia. Besides this name we also find ‘OthmanI 
(■•Utlimanl), as the founder of the dynasty, Fadl, 
is said to have been of Turkish origin. They are 
a branch of the Yafi'^ and formerly bore their 
name also. 

The land of the Fadll lies between 45° 10' 
and 46° 30' E. Lat. (Greenw.) and has an breadth 
of 20 — 30 miles. It is bounded on the south by 
the Arabian Sea, in the west by Lahedj, in the 
north by Yafi' and in the east by the land of 
the 'Awdhilla and Dathjna. In the west there is 
the large valley of Abyan, with the Wadis Bona 
(Bana, Bena) and Hasan, both of fair size, which 
are filled with water during the summer rains. 
The Djeb.el Nakha'i with the W. Sala'^ may be 
mentioned among the hills in the east. The soil 
is fertile only in the west (district of Abyan); its 
chief product here is cotton. The east is mainly 
steppe-country. The capital of the country and 
residence of the Sultan is the town of Serlya, five 
miles from the coast, with about 400 inhabitants, 
a large mosque and the fortresslike palace of the 
Sultan. The only seaport or commercial town is 
Shugra (Shukra), with about 100 inhabitants and 
a palace of the Sultan, who lives here two months 
of the year. Jews live here only during the trading 
season, which lasts only a few months in the year. 
Among the towns in Abyan we may mention ; 
'^Asala, with about 5 °° inhabitants (a fifth of 
whom are Jews, who have a large synagogue here), 
at one time a flourishing seaport, now much de- 
clined, Ma'^r on the W. Hasan with about 300 in- 
habitants (including many Jews), a large mosque 
and a hereditary governor of the 'Uthmani dy- 
nasty, and Na'^ab with about 300 inhabitants (in- 
cluding many families of Jews) and a hereditary 
governor, who bears the title “Sultan’’. 

The people of the Fadli country are Shafibs 
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and devout Muslims. They stiictly observe fasting 
in Ramadan, the prescribed prayers, the prohibi- 
tion of wine and other prescriptions of the Korean. 
The Murakisha and Ahl ‘^Elah are the most im- 
portant of the tribes who inhabit the country. 
They are as a rule free and independent (kab^il). 
The people of Abyan and the Jews are on the 
other hand subject to the Sultan (ro'y'r); he 
levies taxes on them at will and administers justice. 
If a ra'iye commits a murder he is stabbed to 
death with the knives of the Sultan’s soldiers at 
the murdered man’s grave. When a thief is caught, 
for a first offence he is beaten before the Sultan 
and forced to give back the stolen article, on a 
second offence his hand is cut off ; if he commits 
the offence again he is thrown into the sea in 
a loaded sack. Religious transgressions such as 
the breaking of a fast are punished by ifhprison- 
ment in chains. Adultery is held equal to mur- 
der. If a murderer cannot be found, the so-called 
“test by fire” is tried (ordeal). This is carried out 
in the presence of the Sultan by the “fire-judge” 
who places a red-hot knife on the tongue of the 
suspect. The decision then rests with the fire-judge. 

The Fadil at one time belonged to the Yafi'^ 
and passed with them under the ruie of the Imams 
of Yemen from whom they afterwards made them- 
selves independent. They later became enemies of 
the Y’afi' and in the fourth decade of last century 
took from them the fertile district of Abyan. They 
live at hereditary enmity with the '’Abadil of 
Lahedi and the 'Awalik, to which latter their 
district of Dathina became tributary. On the other 
hand they are on friendly terms with the WahidI, 
Rassas, and ‘Akarib. Their relations with England 
down to 1865 were strained. In this year England 
made war on them and inflicted a severe defeat 
on them at ‘Asala, whereupon they made peace. 
Since that time they have been on friendly rela- 
tions with England. 

The dynasty of Fadl is of great physiological 
interest because of its possession of six lingers. 
The Sultan as well as his nearest relatives have 
a fingerlike gristly growth beside the little finger 
of each hand and the little toe of each foot, which 
is regarded as a sign of extraordinary strength 
among the Southern Arabians as among the Se- 
mites generally. 

Bibliography: Maltzan, Reise nach Sud- 
arabien (Braunschweig 1873), p. 252 — 268; Rit- 
ter, Erdkunde^ xii. p. 659 — 662; Bent, Explo- 
ration in the Jafei and Fadhli Countries in 
Geogr. Journ.^ xii. (London i8g8), p. 41 — 63. 

_ (J. SCHLEIFER.) 

FAGHFUR ( avestan bagha-puthra “son of 
God”) an expression brought to Persia through 
Farghana (P. Horn, Asadl's Lughat-i Furs^ p. 56) 
is the designation of the Emperor of China and 
the translation of the Chinese tien-tso “Son of 
heaven” (Ibn al-Athir, vii. 221, ult.). The Arabs 
have preserved the form baghbur^ which is more 
a western form, but fagh fur is also found notably 
in the Arabic inscription in the cemetery at Zai- 
tnn (Ts’iuan-chou), of the year 723 (1323) which 
has been discussed by M. van Berchem; in Marco 
Polo (ed. Yule and Cordier, ii. 145) the name is 
applied to the last Sung Emperor; and as the 
Mongol Emperors bore the title kadn (kkakdii) 
it is probable that the title faghfur refers to Chi- 
nese sovereigns of native dynasties before the con- | 
quest of the country by foreigners. I 


Bibliography: E. Blochet, Introduction a 
VHistoire des Mongols {Gibb Memorial Sciies^ 
Vol. XII), p. 76, n. I ; Greg. Arnaiz and Max 
van Berchem, Memoire sur les Antiqnitcs Mu- 
sulmancs de Ts'iuan-tcheou in T^oung-Fao^ Vol. 
XII, p. 724; Ibn Khordadhbih (ed. de Goeje), 
p, 16; H. Cordier, in Melanges H. Dercnbourg^ 
p. 434; al-BirunI, Chronology^ p. log; Carra 
de Vaux, Abrege des Merveilles^ p. 1 18; Mas'udI, 
Murudj^ i. 306. (Cl. Huart.) 

FAHL or Fihl, among the Jews Phl, called 
Pella by the Greeks in allusion to the name of 
the Macedonian town, at the present day the ruins 
of Fahil on the western slopes of the land east 
of Jordan. It belonged to the Decapolis and is 
particularly celebrated because the Christians went 
thither on leaving Jerusalem before its destruction; 
it afterwards belonged to Palaestina Secunda and 
was the see of a bishop. About six months after 
the battle of Adjnadain in Dhu ’ 1 -Ka‘da of the year 
13 (January 635) the Muslims attacked the Byzan- 
tines who had assembled in the land east of 
Jordan, at Fahl. The Byzantines had broken the 
dams at Baisan and turned the plain into a marsh 
but the Arabs crossed the Jordan without mishap 
and put the enemy to flight whereupon the town 
surrendered. The battle is also called “the Day 
of the Swamps”. 

The geographers mention Fahl among the towns 
of the province of Urdunn. According to Ya'ljubl 
the population as usual in this part of the world 
was half Arab and half Greek. 

Bibliography: Neubauer, Geographic du 
Talmud^ 274; Schiirer, Gesch. d. jiid. Volkes 
im Zeitalter Jesti Christi*^ ii. 173 — 176; Be- 
laclhorl (ed, de Goeje), 115; Tabari, Annales^ 
i. 2146, 2155; Goeje, Memoire sur la Con- 
qu'ete de la Syric^ 55 Wellhausen, Skh- 

zcn und Vorarbeiten^ vi. 58 et seq.\ Caetani, 
Aunali delP Isldm^ iii. 187 — 2ig; Ibn al-Fakih 
in Bibl. Geogr. Arab.., v. 1 16; Ibn al-Khur- 
dadhbih, ibid., vi. 78; Ya%ubi, ibid., vii. 327; 
Yakut, al-Mu'-djam., iii. 853; Robinson, Neuere 
biblische Forschungen., p. 420 — 426 ; Guerin, Ga- 
lilee., i. 288 et seq.'., Schumacher, Pella in Pal, 
Explor. Fund., 1888. (Fr. Buhl.) 

FAF. By this word Muslim scholars in general 
understand all things which may be taken 
from the unbelievers “without fighting” 
and further very often the lands in conquered 
territories. The name faP is explained from 
the peculiar expression in the Korean, lix, verses 6 
and 7 - “What God has allowed to return to his 
apostle” {ma afd^a 'lldhu ''atd rasulihi). The pos- 
sessions of the unbelievers which are “returned” 
to the Muslims form the faP, 

\ erses lix, 6, 8 and 10 of the Korean were 
revealed, according to Muslim tradition, when 
Muhammad had resolved not to divide the fields 
and orchards left by the Banu ’ 1 -Nadir, who had 
been driven out of the country, as booty of war 
among those who had taken part in the siege, 
but to give them to the Muha^irs exclusively. 
He justified this action by arguing that these were 
really obtained not by fighting but in a peaceful 
fashion, by surrender. 

After the conquest of Khaibar and Fadak also 
the lands of the Jews there were not wholly di- 
vided among the troops as booty but in part 
placed at the Prophet s disposal. It was probably 
on this occasion that Korean lix. 7 was revealed: 
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“What God hath granted his apostle as faP from 
the people of the towns, belongs to God — to 
his apostle, to his family, to the orphan, to the 
poor and to the traveller — ; what the apostle of 
God gives you, accept, but what be forbids you, 
abstain from!” What could nut properly be re- 
garded as booty, was to be managed by the Pro- 
phet himself as state property and the proceeds 
therefrom as well as the fifth of the Ghattima [q. v.] 
were to be applied to the general good. 

At a later period '’Umar I in consonance with 
the view of his advisers of the !Mhaba thought 
that this principle should be applied to the newly 
conquered territories also. He ordered that only 
movable property captured should be divided among 
the Arab conquerors but not the land. The land 
was to be applied not for the advantage of the 
generation then living but as faf belonging for 
all time to the whole community for the benefit 
of all future generations of Muslims also. It was 
also feared at that time that if the Arabs de- 
voted themselves to agriculture they would be- 
come less capable fighters. As a rule therefore, 
only the native population was to till the ground 
and deliver a certain portion of the yield as tri- 
bute to the Muslim treasury. This payment {kha- 
radj) was to be bound up with the possession of 
the land for all time. It was therefore decreed 
that the inhabitants who cultivated faP estates, 
even if they adopted Islam, should continue to be 
bound to pay the Miara^. As the payment of 
k]iara^ was regarded as a sign of subjection, 
the Arabs at first felt themselves prevented from 
acquiring land from an estate that was faP\ for 
they would thus have put themselves in a position 
where they would have to pay Miaradj themsel- 
ves. The only exception was those districts, whose 
inhabitants had voluntarily surrendered on the 
approach of the Arab army on condition that they 
were allowed to retain possession of their lands. 
In such districts (the so-called DTir al-Snlh q. v. 
i. 919) the land did not belong to the faP. 

When in the course of the first century, the 
people of the conquered lands adopted Islam, they 
began, in spite of all measures of the Muslim au- 
thorities, to avoid the payment of kharajj and 
only gave the zakat of the yield of their fields 
like the Arab Muslims. The land in the con- 
quered provinces thus gradually ceased to be re- 
garded as faP. 

The views of later Muslim scholars on this point 
differ; the lands and estates in recently conquered 
provinces are, according to the SlSfiTs, always to 
be divided among the conquerors as gha- 
ntma^ according to the Malikis on the other hand, 
they are to be considered the property of all 
Muslims, i. e. as faP^ while the Hanafis would 
place them at the imam'si disposal so that he 
may administer them either as faP for the com- 
mon good or divide them as ghanlma among 
the troops according as the cause of Islam may 
be best advanced. 

Besides the land, the kharadi^ the djizya and 
all other tribute to be paid by unbelievers, as 
for example the duties they have to pay on their 
goods in order to be allowed to trade in Muslim 
countries , are included in faf . According to 
Shafi’^i teaching a fifth part of the faP must be 
set aside and applied in five equal portions to 
the same five purposes as the fifth part of the 
ghanlma \ the other four fifths of the faP are, 


according to the same school, to be used for the 
payment of the regular troops, the maintenance 
of mosques, roads and bridges and for other ob- 
jects of general utility to Muslims. On the other 
hand the other Fikh schools hold that the Imam 
should always apply the fad in its entirety 
for the good of the Muslim community as circum- 
stances require it. 

Bibliography. In addition to the chapter 
on dyihdd in the fikh-\moV'i : the works on kha- 
rddj by Abu Yusuf and Yahya Ibn Adam; 
Mawardi, al-Ahkdm al-Saltanlya (ed. M. Enger, 
Bonn 1853), p. 217 et 237 el seq.., 293 

ft seq.', Uimi.shkI, Rahmat al-Umma firkhtilaf 
al-A’iniHia (Brdak 1300), f>. 151 ct seq.', and 
the literature cited in the Handbuch dcs isldm. 
Gesetzes by the author of this article (Leiden 
19JO), p. 344 et seq. (Th. W, Juynbolt,.) 
FA‘IL. (a. properly “agent”), a technical term in 
Arabic grammar =: the subject of the verbal 
sentence, but only of the active verb 
(like Zaid“n in the sentence djida Zaid-‘n — Zaid 
came), while that of the passive (like Zaid“n in 
duriba Zaid-o. = Z. was beaten) is called al-niaf'Td 
alladhl lam yusamma fifiluliii, — the “patient” 
whose agent is not mentioned” (in Sibawaihi, Ch. 
8 et seq. other expressions are also given). 

The faHl can be a word only, not a sentence 
(this is given as a teaching of Sibawaihi’s in al- 
Mubarrad, Kamil, i. 289, 14—15). It must follow 
its fill (verb) and is placed by it in the nomi- 
native. 

In the older grammarians , as , for example , 
several times in Sibawaihi and Kamil (i. 634, 7) 
faHl also means the active participle, which is 
later called ism al-fcPil. 

Bibliography. al-Zamakhshari, Mufassal, 
p. 10 et seq.', Muhammed A'la, Dictionary of 
Technical Terms (ed. Sprenger etc ), ii. 1148 et 
seq. ; Fleischer, Kleiner e Schriften, i. So. 

_ (A. SCHAADE.) 

FAILASUF, philosopher; he who stu- 
dies falsafa [q. v. p. 48 et seqi\ ; thence frequently 
used as an epithet for deep thinkers. The Arab 
philologists know the literal meaning of this word 
as muhibb al-hikma (lover of wisdom). Al-Kindi 
[q. V.] was preferably known as the failasuf al- 
^Arab (philosopher of the Arabs), presumably 
because he was a philosopher of genuine Arab 
origin in contrast to most Muslim philosophers who 
belonged to non-Arab nations. (Cf. the correct ex- 
planation of this name given to al-Kindl by T. J. 
de Boer in the Archiv. fur Gesch. dcr Philos. 
[1899], xiii. 154 et seq.). al-Djahiz in quoting a 
wise saying of '^Ali b. Abi Talib describes him as 
Failasuf aKArab (in Mawardi, Manthur al-Hikam, 
ms. Landberg, now in the Yale University, fol. 
45“ ; Djahiz’s work from which the quotation is 
taken is not named). This is quite in keeping 
with the character which his devotees give 'All 
in philosophical (or rather kaldrri) matters {^Zeitschr . 
d. Deutsch. Morgenl. Ges., liii. 3 ^^)‘ accu- 
racy of Mawardi’s quotation is rendered suspicious 
because in it Djahiz speaks of himself as keeper 
of Harun al-Rashld’s library. 

In modern times the Turks have given the 
name Failasuf Riza to the contemporary Stambul 
scholar Riza Tewfilj who has published a study 
of the HurufI Sect {Gibb Memorial Series, Vol. 
ix.y, on account of his work on philosophical lite- 
rature. In popular language failasuf is applied in 
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an uncomplimentary sense to free thinkers 
or unbelievers. Even the Jewish king Jero- 
boam is called failasuf in this sense {Revue des 
Etudes yuives^ xxx, 23 ult.). An idea of contempt 
is associated with the forms failafus^ fiilfus (also 
falafsun^ Syr.), plur. faldfls^ current in the popu- 
lar language; this is applied to frivolous, impru- 
dent people, good-for-nothings and charlatans 
(examples in Zeitsclir. d. Deutsch. Adorgenl. Ges.^ 
xxxviii. 681); Vollers, (ibid. li. 300, .,) gives /j//- 
fus. — The verbal form yitfalfis {Basim le for- 
gcron^ ed. Landberg, 38, 5) is also connected with 
this : “he could not wriggle out”. 

(I. Goldziher.) 

FAISALJSee ibn sa'^ud.] 

al-F'aIYUM. The district of Faiyiim is a de- 
pression on the eastern borders of the Libyan 
desert in the form of an irregular triangle with 
the apex to the south. It measures about 35 
miles from N. to S. and about 49 from E. to 
W. The depression slopes from S. to N. and 
N. W., at first gradually to the railway line from 
Abuksa to Sanures (30 feet above .sea-level), then 
very rapidly to the Birket Karun (140 feet below 
sea-level). 

This hollow was formed in the Tertiary period 
through collapses in the earth’s crust (as did the 
Nile valley also). Traces of human activity in the 
pre-historic period, such as have been found in the 
diluvial strata of the Nile valley, have not been 
discovered in the Faiyum, although neolithic flint 
workings have been unearthed on the northern 
margin. 

In the diluvial period, when the Nile first ap- 
peared in its bed, an arm branched off from it 
in the neigbourhood of Asyut, the modern Bahr 
Yusuf, which entered the Faiyum basin after a 
course of 272 miles along the western border of 
the valley through a breach which it possibly 
made itself in the edge of the Libyan plateau. 
In course of time it filled the basin so that a 
great freshwater lake arose which in the north 
and West of the Faiyum stretched further than 
the present cultivated land. Pharaoh Amenemhat and 
his successors of the xiid' dynasty, built a dam 
or sluice at the place where the atm of the 
Nile entered the Faiyum with a view to stop- 
ping further influx of water and gaining arable 
land. The shallower stretches in the S. and S. E. 
were laid bare through the great evaporation and se 
cured by dykes. A small strip of land which ran 
out to the middle of this area, with the modern 
towns of Medine, “^Agamiyin and Ebshawaih formed 
the “lake-province”, teshc^ later phiom of the an- 
cient Egyptians , whose capital was Shetet , the 
Crocodilopolis of the Greeks. 

The dams and sluices at Illahun, which in 
course of time were made more and more effi- 
cient, made it possible for the lake (Egypt, mwere, 
whence the Mo;;/? of the Greeks) to be dammed 
when the Nile was in flood and afterwards run 
off; the lake thus became of great importance 
for the irrigation of the Nile valley. There can 
be no shadow of doubt that the Lake Moiris 
of the Greeks must have been the lake covering 
the whole of the I'aiyiim with the exception of the 
strip already mentioned. It used to be located 
in the southern extremity of the district where 
near the village of Shedmii strong walls several 
miles long are still standing, which can only have 
been the embankment of an immense reservoir. 


When in later centuries the influx of water to 
the lake began to diminish for unknown reasons 
and with the increasing dessication its shore le- 
treated farther to the north , it had finally to 
cease to act as a regulator of the water-supply. 
When this took place has not yet been ascer- 
tained, possibly in the Persian 01 perhaps not 
till the beginning of the Ptolemaic period (Flin- 
ders Petrie, Hauara^ Biahmu and Arsinoe). At 
this period the dry land had extended as far as 
the raiUvay line from Abuksa to Sanures. A further 
contraction in the lake took place in the Gieek 
period under Ptolemy Philadelphus in the middle 
of the third century B. C. Whether it reached its 
present dimensions as early as this must be doubted, 
for in the deepest parts (140 feet below sealevel) 
no traces of buildings of the Greek period are 
found; Kasr Karun is at a depth of only 65 feet. 

It is not absolutely impossible that the deepest 
parts at least did not emerge from the water till 
after the beginning of the Christian era; an in- 
vestigation of the tombs on the south side of 
the island in the lake might possibly throw light 
on this point. It was not till then that the lake 
assumed the form and dimensions that it has at 
present, a length of 25 miles with a maximum 
breadth of about 6 miles and an area of 100 square 
miles. Its greatest known depth which is in the 
centre is barely 16 feet but there are said to be 
deeper places in the western part. Its transforma- 
tion from a freshwater lake to a salt has like- 
wise most probaldy only taken place in the last 
period of its formation. In spite of the strong 
and in recent years increased influx of water 
no permanent rise in the level may be noticed 
although there is a slight fluctuation. The great 
evaporation of the surface on account of its low- 
lying position is, however, not sufficient to ex- 
plain the disappearance of such vast quantities 
of water. It is not improbable the water escapes 
by one or more subterranean passages, naturally 
to the N. and not to the S. into the Wadi Raiyan. 
The curients which are sometimes apparent in 
it would be thus explained. Besides, this has been 
suggested before: MakrizI, Khitat i. 249, sug- 
gests that the lake was drained underground to 
Siwa (Santariye). The great wealth in fishes, no- 
tably in the two kinds bulti and lefesh with eels 
and large sheat-fish in smaller numbers, which 
the lake possessed in ancient times, still remains, 
although it will soon diminish with the vast 
amount of fishing in which some hundreds of boats 
are engaged. 

When the channel that fed the Faiyum ceased 
to act as an aqueduct when Lake Moiris ceased 
to be a reservoir, it was divided into a number 
(8) of canals at its end near the capital Cro- 
codilopolis, which spread over the country prin- 
cipally to the N. W., after three had been led off 
to the N. and two to the S. before it reached 
the capital. In addition three other canals were 
led off from the aqueduct immediately after its 
entrance into the Faiyum, probably even in an- 
cient times, one to the S. to irrigate the basin of 
Gharak (al-SultanI) and two to the north, that of 
Sala (or Sala, written siydla or sayala or sala in 
.Arabic) and that of al-Bats (originally perhaps 
Batsh); the latter, which is cut through the lime- 
stone for a considerable stretch in rising ground 
about 100 yards broad and 40 feet deep, shows 
the scientific skill of the engineers of those days. 
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The superfluous water not required for irrigation, 
from these canals flowed into the lake. It was 
this iriigation of the ancient lake-bed, which of 
course was not equally productive all over, which 
gained the Faiylim the prosperity for which it was 
at all times celebrated, which, combined with the 
climate, made the district the most valuable pro- 
vince in Egypt. 

The waterworks of the Faiylim were at quite 
an early period ascribed by Muslim tradition, pro- 
bably under Jewish influence, to the Joseph of 
the Bible but only at a later period called after 
him. When vizier of king Raiyan he caused the 
channel which brought the water to the Faiyum 
to be dug; the Faiyum which had previously been 
called al-Djauba, was a basin into which were 
drained the superfluous waters of the Nile from 
Upper Egypt. Throughout the whole mediaeval 
period the stream was called al-Bahr al-munha 
(not manhi ) ; it is only in modern times (first in 
DjabartI ?) that the name Bahr Yusuf appears. The 
sluices of Illahun, which tradition also credits to 
him, were called al-Ha^ar al-Lahuin in the 
middle ages, and only towards their close do we 
find the name al-Hadjar al- Yiisuft. Smaller sluices 
were called AbzuSb Yusuf iya , canals Makasim 
kadtma Yusuf iya (Malcrlzi). He also dug the ca- 
nals of Wardan and Gharak and finally, founded 
the town of Faiyum in which there was a Djami' 
Yusufi in the vii'i' century a. ii. 

A further personage in the Korean, the fabulously 
wealthy Karun (Sura xxviii. 76) was likewise im- 
mortalised by tradition in the Faiyum and held 
to be the builder of the temple in the late Greek 
town of Dionysias at the western end of the lake. 
As early as the xiii<ii century century these ruins 
were called Kasr Karun and were highly esteemed 
by treasure-seekers (A'itSb al-dury al-mahtuz by 

Ahmed Kamal p. The name Karun 

was only transferred from them to the lake in 
recent times, for as late as the end of the middle 
ages it was still called simply al-Birka or al- 
Birka al-Vzma (Makrizi, i. 249). 

The Faiyum has never played any great roll in 
the political history of Egypt. The transition from 
the old Oriental rule, Egyptian or Persian, to the 
European of the Greeks and Romans brought the 
land the greatest material and intellectual pros- 
perity that it ever attained in antiquity. The ca- 
pital of the district had then over 100,000 inha- 
bitants, the modern town has nothing like half 
that number. In 639 followed the Muslim inva- 
sion and a decline set in, which lasted over a 
thousand years and reached its lowest level under 
Turkish rule. The causes of this decline are on 
the whole the same as in other Muslim Lands, 
notably in the very similar country of Babylonia. 
It is true that the Faiytim was less afflicted by 
the civil wars that ruined Babylonia, but the reli- 
gious fanaticism of the new rulers which increased 
as time went on and the oppression of the Chris- 
tian populace, of which the papyri give a detailed 
account for the early centuries and which is testi- 
fied to by the wholesale destruction of Christian 
churches and monasteries by the Muhammadan 
mob for the later period (vi'k — viiid‘ centuries 
A, H.) — there were still 35 monasteries in the 
Faiyum in 1210 (Abu Salih p. 53), and only 13 
in 1244 C^Othman, Faiyum^ p, 22) — were al- 
ways worse in Egypt than in other countries. But 


particularly it was the incapability of all the 
Muslim dynasties to manage the internal affairs 
of the country in an orderly fashion, notably the 
finance, or where attempts were made in this 
direction the incapability of maintaining good go- 
vernment for any length of time. Lastly as in 
Babylonia there was the immigration of Bedouin 
tribes, a plague which the rulers of Egypt had 
been striving to ward off for thousands of years, 
but to which the gates were now opened. The 
entrance and pas.sage through of Arab, afterwards 
also of Berber tribes and the fighting with them 
lasted down to the Fatimid period (al-Kindi, AT 
al-Wuldt zua 'I-Kuddt^ ed. Guest), which favoured 
the immigration of the Berbers. One Berber tribe, 
the Lavvata, settled in the Faiyum. In the vii'*' — 
xiii'h century its population was predominantly 
Bedouin ; the remnants of the ancient agricultural 
population had to place themselves under the 
protection of the immigrants. According to the 
account of Emir Othman (p. 12 — 14) these Be- 
douins belonged to three great tribes : 

1. The largest in numbers of genuine Arab des- 
cent the “sons of the dog”. Bans Kilab, held the 
largest portion of the land, the north-west and 
centre to Tatun (also written Tatun, the Greek 
Teptunis) in the south. 

2. The Bans 'Edjlan, likewise Arabs, inhabited 
the eastern part as far as SanSres; the modern 
place-name Hawaret Edjlan near Illahun shows that 
they settled there also. 

3. The Berber Lawfita in the S. E. as far as 
the province of Bahnasa (Malcrlzi). 

These Bedouin tribes in course of time became 
settled and have amalgamated with the remnants 
of the ancient population. But to the present day 
the inhabitants of many villages still call them- 
selves Bedouins although they may have been 
peasants or fishermen for generations, possibly 
only to escape militarj' service. 

The decline of the Faiyum in the Muslim pe- 
riod may be best illustrated by the rapid diminu- 
tion in the yield from taxation. It seems that the 
land was still tolerably prosperous in the 'Umaiyad 
and early 'Abbasid period in spite of the malad- 
ministration which began in the second century 
A. H., although we have no definite figures at 
our disposal. Our earliest figures date from the 
ivd‘ century A. H., in the time of Kafur al-Ikh- 
shidi (355 Abil Salih, 356 Makrizi, following Ibn 
Zulak); Ibn Tarlchan who was governor then was 
still able to raise 620,000 dinars in taxes. Under 
the Fatimids, however, probably especially in the 
reign of al-Mustansir which unfortunately for the 
country lasted half a century, it must have ra- 
pidly declined. At the end of the Fatimid period 
the revenue had sunk to 145,162 dinars in the 
year 576 (Abu Salih); for 585 152,703 is given 
(Makrizi, following Kadi al-Fadil’s K. Mutad^ad- 
daddt al-Hausdditji). Saladin’s granting of the vil- 
lages of the Faiyum in fief to his Turkish and 
Kurdish officers scarcely contributed to the pros- 
perity of the district. How the administration of 
the provinces was conducted under him may be 
judged from the following example : When the 
Emir Sarim al-Din Khutlubogha was sent as go- 
vernor to the Faiyum in 577 , he could find 
nothing better to do than confiscate all the har- 
vest of the country. He was then recalled and 
the F'aiyum placed under the Minister of Marine 
yOizudn al-Ustud] (Makrizi, Histoire de I' Egyftc 
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ed. Blochet, p. 142, 144, where Khoutloubogha 
should be read for Khoutlouba. Two years later 
Saladin granted the FaiyOm with Bush and al-'^Ayat 
(not '^Anat : Blochet) to his nephew TakI al-Din 
'Umar Shahanshah, who usually resided in Hama. 
In the last quarter of this century severe famine 
raged several times on account of the lowness of 
the Nile, and in each of these there was great 
loss of life, one lasted for three years, 59^ — 598- 

We have a touching lament on the decline of 
the land in the 'Aiyubid period in the book of 
Emir 'Othman, who was appointed governor in 
641 A. n. In consequence of the silting up of the 
Bahr al-Munha water could only How into the 
Faiyum during four months of the year when the 
Nile was at its height. The smaller canals in the 
country were also neglected so that parts of it 
became swamps and infested with miasma. The 
population was indolent without any intellectual 
interest; even the upper classes had dubious no- 
tions of cleanliness. 

But its condition was to become much worse. 
As long as Egypt had rulers, who lived in the 
country itself, they still took some interest in the 
maintenance of the irrigation works. Thus we 
are told of al-Malik al-Nfisir in 741 that he built 
a Gisr (dam or sluices). MakrizI is able even m 
his time (beginning of the ix'h = xvth century) to 
give a detailed account of the canals and their 
work in the different months of the agricultural 
year. Sultan Kait Bai (end of this century) vis- 
ited the Faiyum no less than three times and 
built a mosque in the capital; in his reign the 
revenues even rose a trille, to 164,050 dinars 
(Ibn Dji'an, Tiihfa^ p. 5) but many places had 
fallen into ruins or become swamps (// 5 ;V. p. 150 — 
158). His successor al-Nasir Muhammed in 903 
built a mosque (Ibn lyas. III, 342). Sultan Tu- 
m 5 n Bai found time during the few months he 
reigned to take a personal interest in the restor- 
ation of a gisr destroyed by the flood and to 
complete the work in spite of the great expense 
(30,000 dinars) {ibid. iv. 6, 9, 13, 14, 32, 37). 

But with the fall of the Mamluks and the trans- 
ition to Turkish rule the fortunes of the Faiyum 
sank to their lowest ebb. As the Ottoman go- 
vernors were changed on principle almost every 
year and their powers were very limited, they 
could do nothing themselves even with the best 
intentions; their activities were mainly confined 
to extorting as much as possible out of the more 
and more impoverished land; as a matter of fact 
it was no longer “much"’. An account of the year 
1634 {Memorial de VEstat eTEgypte in Revue 
d'Egyfte, ed. Gaillardot Bey, iii. 1896) tells us 
that the Faiytim could at that time still yield 
200 purses to the Sultan and 30 (in all about 
12,000 dinars) to his representatives in Cairo. 
By the beginning of the xvilbh century the ' 
whole tribute of Egj pt to the Porte had sunk to 
1200 purses = about 300,000 dinars). In Sep- 
tember 1806 the town of Faiyum was occupied 
and destroyed by the MamIuk Bey Yasin and its 
inhabitants almost all massacred as they had 
taken Muhammad '.A.li Pasha's side ; the latter 
was not able to regain the town till July 1810 
(DjabartT). 

The Faiyum was long in sharing the revival of 
Egypt’s prosperity in the xix'h century. It is true 
that under Muhammad 'All the Bahr Ynsuf, the 
life-giving artery of the land, was cleaned out 


and the ancient sluices of Illahun pulled down 
and rebuilt by French engineers. But modern 
means of transit did not come to open up the 
land until quite late for it was only in 1874 that 
the railway reached it. In the same year the area 
of the province was estimated at 235,908 fed- 
dan and the number of inhabitants at 146,588 
(Muhammad Amin Fikri, Gcogr.von Agyften.^\%e)o 
A. H., p. 1 1 7). It was only under English rule that 
a steady revival in prosperity became marked. Ihe 
irrigation works were first of all put into good 
order and then good roads and railways were 
made. To the lines to Abuksa and Sanures already 
in existence there have been added since 1902 a 
series of private light railways, which radiate 
from the capital across the country in all direc- 
tions. It is only with the introduction of this 
means of transport that it has been possible to 
extend the cultivation of cotton, which has brought 
the land its present great prosperity. The modern 
province of Faiyum comprises 412,982 feddan 
(and is the third largest in Upper-Egypt; Minye 
has 463,579 Asyut 473,864) or roughly 7000 
square miles, of which 800 are under cultivation 
(Beadnell, The Topography... of the Fayum 
Province.^ p. ii). In spite of the advance made 
by agriculture in the last 20 years, however, the 
area under cultivation is not yet as large as in 
the Greek and Roman periods. Large stretches of 
land in the west and notably in the north are 
still covered with sand but it is only a question 
of time till they are regained for the plough. 

According to the last census (1907), not very 
reliable it must be confessed, the population was 
371,000; the capital had 33,069 inhabitants but 
has probably 40,000 by now, among them the 
Greek element is beginning to play an important 
part. There were 85 towns and large villages and 
1031 small villages {kufur and ^czab'). 

Very few memorials, and least of all buildings, 
have survived from the long history of the Faiyum. 
The most celebrated work of antiquity, which 
however lay only on the edge of the district, the 
Labyrinth, has utterly disappeared. From the an- 
cient Egyptian period there have only survived 
a small pyramid in the S. E., a round ^obelisk” 
of Badjidj (in the middle ages Babidj) 45 feet 
long, and the pedestals, now also demolished, of 
the two colossal statues of Amenemhat at Biahum, 
which were still in existence with their inscrip- 
tions in the xiiitl' century. From the Greek period 
there have survived the ruins of the towns and 
temples on the borders of the district, Kasr Ka- 
run. Dime, Kasr al-Saga etc., but nothing in the 
lowlying parts. Practically nothing has survived 
from the Arab period. The mosque of Kait Bai 
in Medine which dates from the end of the middle 
ages has been absolutely rebuilt in the usual pro- 
cess of conservation. The few churches and monas- 
teries that survive have not yet been invest- 
igated; it is hoped that valuable finds, particularly 
of manusicripts may be found in them; but many 
have unfortunately been destroyed for ever with 
the increase in the area under agriculture. 

Manuscript records of the past have, however, 
come to light in much greater quantities with the 
finds of papyri, which were first made in the 
winter of 1877-1878 and next from 1884 on in the 
ruined mounds several miles wide of the ancient 
capital, and later in other parts of the country. 
As the.se cover a period of almost 3000 years 
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and are written in about ten different alphabets 
and almost as many languages, they form a hand- 
some compensation to the study of antiquity for 
the monuments that have disappeared. The Arabic 
papyri, which have come principally to Vienna 
but also to Heidelberg and Cairo, are especially 
valuable because a considerable number of them 
date from the period of the Arab conquest and 
these, apart from their historical value, are the 
oldest documents of the Arabic language and al- 
phabet. It is safe to suppose that these treasures 
are not yet by any means exhausted and fur- 
ther finds may be expected with certainty. 

Bibliography. Eeadnell, The Topography 
and Geology of the Faytim Proznitce\ Blancken- 
horn, Gcologie Agyptens.^ IV Teile; Brown, The 
Faytim and Lake Moeris\ Grenfell and Hunt, 
The Disposition of the Lake Iloeris in Arch. 
Report., Egypt. Explor. Fttnd\ Schweinfurth, 
Reise in das Depressionsgebiet im Umkreise des 
Fayutn in the Zeitschr. d. Ges. f. Erdkunde zu 
Berlin., 1886; of Arabic works, those quoted in 
the text by Abu Salih, Ibn DjFan, Ibn lyas, 
Ibn Duljmak (where the section on the Faiyum 
has not survived}, DjabartI, al-Kindl, Makrlzl, 
Emir 'Othman, Taghribardi. (B. Moritz.) 
FAIZABAD, properly FaidXbad, the name 
of two modern towns in Central Asia} 
on Faizabad in BulAara cf. the article amU-darya, 
'• 340% and on Faizabad in Badakhshan see 
this article i. 55 2h et (where it is erroneously 
called Faizabad). Faizabad in Bukhara, lying in 
a fertile valley with green pastures throughout 
the year, is now a town with about 3000 inhabi- 
tants, the residence of the tax-collector {amlakddr') 
of the Beg of Hisar; the citadel is in ruins. 
Faizabad in Badakhshan lies on the right bank 
of the Kok£a, which is here crossed by a wooden 
bridge; the town is a mile or two long and only 
a quarter of mile broad. Cf. I.. Kostenko, Tw- 
kestanshij krai., ii. 149, 204 et seq.\ D. Logofet, 
Bnkharsko’e khanstvo., i. i86 and 248; J. Minajew, 
Swjedjenija 0 stranahh po t'erkhovjam Amu-Daryi 
(St. Petersburg 1879), Index. Faizabad is also the 
name of a village near Bukhara, at the tomb of 
Khodja Baha^ al-Din Nakshband. 

(W. Barthold.) 

FAIZABAD (Fyzabad), a town, division 
and district in Oudh (British India). The 
town of Faizabad lies on the left bank of the 
river Gogra near Ayodhya, the ancient capital of 
Oudh, and with this town has a population of 
75 i°S 5 of whom 17,674 are Muslims (1901). The 
town was founded by Sa^'adat Khan and first re- 
ceived its name Faizabad in the reign of Safdar 
Cjang, but the early Nawwabs only rarely resided 
in the capital ; Shudja' al-Dawla, son of Safdar 
Djang (1753 — -1 775)1 was the first to make it his 
headquarters after his defeat by the English at 
Buxar in 1764 and erected a number of buildings 
there. His tomb still stands there as well as the 
larger and more beautiful one of his widow Bahu 
Begam. The division of Faizabad comprises the 1 
districts of Faizabad, Bahraich, Gonda, Sultanpur 
Partabyarh, and Bara Bank! and has an area of 
12,113 square miles and a population of 6,855,991 
inhabitants of whom I4^j^ are Muhammadan. 

Bibliography., Imperial Gazetteer XII, 
108 et seq. 

Bi Nasr Allah, a Fatimid Caliph. 
Born in 544 (1149), he was the son of the Caliph 


al-Zafir and his real name was Abu ’ 1 -Kasim ‘^Isa. 
After the assassination of his father (30'1' Muhar- 
ram 549= April 1154) he was carried by 
the vizier Abbas out on his shoulders and placed 
on the throne, being then only fine years old. 
The gruesome scenes of those days, particularly 
the sight of his uncles Yusuf and Djabrll slain by 
the orders of ‘Abbas, are said to have so worked 
on the mind of the unfortunate boy that he was 
constantly afflicted with fits till his early death. 
During the six years of his Caliphate the govern- 
ment was in the hands of Tala^F b. Ruzzik [q. v.]. 
Within this period fall the death of ‘Abbas and 
the execution of his son Na.sr, the actual assassin 
of al-Zafir, and the visitation of Damietta, Tinnis, 
Rosetta and Alexandria by a Sicilian fleet ( Dj u- 
mada II 550 = August 1155). Al-Fa^iz died on 
the I7<l' Radjab 555 = 23'“* July 1160 at the 
age of ii’/z- 

Bibliography. Ibn al-Athir (ed. Tornberg), 
xi. 127 et seq.., 16S; Ma^rlzI, Khitat^ i. 214, 
357 ) i'- 30 i Wustenfeld, Geschichte der Fati- 
midenchalifen, p. 321 et seq.\ S. Lane-Poole, 
A History of Egypt in the Middle Ages., p. 172 
et seq._ (E. GraEFE.) 

FAIZI SHAI KH . His original name was Abu 
’l-Faiz, and he was the son of Mubarak Shaikh, 
and the elder brother of Abu ’ 1 -Fazl the historian. 
He was born at Agra in 1547, during the reign 
of Selim Shah. He was a poet, and Akbar gave 
him the title of “King of Poets”. He was ambi- 
tious of rivalling Nizami, and wrote five epics in 
imitation of his Quintet. He appears to have 
known Sanskrit, as well as Arabic, and he trans- 
lated the Lilavatt, a work on Indian arithmetic, 
and also the Mahabharata. He likewise wrote a 
commentary on the Korean, in which he affected 
to use no dotted letters. (Bada'unI, Lowe’s trans- 
lation, p. 407). In 1579 he was appointed tutor to 
Akbar’s second son Prince Murad. In his verses 
inserted in the Akbarndma, {Bib. Ind.., ed. ii. 311), 
FaizI describes himself as having been tutor to 
all the three princes. See translation, p. 459, In 
the same poem he refers to his having become 
one of Akbar’s disciples, that is, a member of the 
“Divine Faith” body. In 1591 he went as am- 
bassador to the Dakhan, and returned in the fol- 
lowing year. He was a kind and charitable man 
and less set upon self-advancement than his 
younger brother. He however was also a flatterer, 
and was accused by the Muhammadans of having 
seduced Akbar from the true Faith. When BadaA 
uni was ill and in disgrace, FaizI wrote a very kind 
letter about him to Akbar. This letter has been 
preserved by Bada’unI, Bib. Ind. ed. , iii. 603, 
and in the same work will be found a very able, 
but very caustic criticism of FaizI’s character and 
genius. Bada^unl says, I''aizi’s technique is admi- 
rable, but his poetry wants grit and of his many 
thousand lines, none is cherished in the memory. 
This criticism seems correct. His verses are full of 
conceits and strained expressions, and it is only 
occasionally, as in his elegy on his friend Fath 
Allah that he shows real feeling. (See Blochmann’s 
translation of the A^ln-i Ahbari, p. 33, note and 
p. 490 and 548). According to Bada’uni he com- 
posed a palinode in the year before his death 
in which he uttered praises of Muhammad. In the 
same poem, 1. c. 307, he explains why he changed 
his pen-name from FaizI to Faiyazl. He died of 
asthma in Agra on 5fl' October 1595, (Bada^unl, 
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Lowe’s translation, p. 420). There is a long notice 
of him in the Darbarl Akbart^ (Lahore 1898), 
p. 359, and another in the Mtiatkir-i Umara^ ii. 
584. He was a voluminous writer and is said to 
have written loi books. He formed an extensive 
library which was taken possession of by Akbar. 

Bibliography. FaizI's Letters are in MS. 
in the British Museum : Rieu, Cor., pp. 792 and 
984. His version of Bhaskara, Lllavatl was pu- 
blished at Calcutta in 1828, where also the Sans- 
krit original was published in 1832. An English 
translation of the Sanskrit was published at 
Bombay in 1816 by John Taylor. There is also 
one by Colebrooke. (One of these translations 
is quoted by Longfellow in his Kavanagli). 
FaizI’s best known poem, the Nal Daman., was 
published at Calcutta in 1831, and there is a 
later edition by the Newal Kishore Press, Luck- 
now. For notices of FaizI’s poems, see Hammer, 
Rcdekimstc, Vienna, 1818; Ouseley, Biograph. 
Notices-., Blochmann, jfin-i WX-ior-i; Aga Ahmad, 
Haft Asman (Calcutta 1873, the Markaz Adwar 
only); Beale, Or. Diet, and the Catalogues of 
Rieu and Ejhe. (Beveridge.) 

FAIZULLAH Efendi (ai.-Saiyid Mehemmed), 
son of Shaikh Mehemmed, Mufti of Erzerum, 
came to Constantinople on the completion of his 
theological studies, where he married a daughter 
of the celebrated Shaikh al-lslam Want Efendi. 
Introduced by his father-in-law to the court of 
Sultan Mehemmed IV. he was appointed tutor to 
Prince Mustafa in 1080 and to Prince Ahmed in 
1089 and filled this office till 1097. On the de- 
position of Mehemmed IV he became Shaikh al- 
Islam under his successor Suleiman II. on the 
I2i>r Rabf I. 1099 (l6'b January 1688) but was 
deposed on the 28'b Djumada H. (301b April) 
and banished to Erzerum. When Mustafa II. came 
to the throne he recalled his former tutor from 
exile and appointed him Shaikh al-Islam on the 
n'b Shawwal 1106 (i5'‘i May 1695); in this 
capacity he completely ruled the weak Sultan, 
and amongst other things saw to it that the offices 
of Naklb al-Ashraf and the Kazl'asker of Rumelia 
and of Anatolia were given to his sons and further 
that the eldest of them was designated his suc- 
cessor. He became universally hated for his love 
of power and as a kizilbash — he traced his 
descent from Shams al-DIn Tabriz! — and finally 
fell a victim to the rising against the Sultan in 
1115 A. H. (1703 A. D.); he was deposed on the 
13'h RabP I. (27'b July) and afterwards handed 
over to the rebels who tortured him for several 
d,ays before putting him to death (lo'b Rabi' 11 . = 
2311'! Aug.); his corpse was dragged through the 
streets of Adrianople, where these events took 
place, and thrown into the Tundja; a Greek priest 
was forced to officiate in full canonicals as part 
of the proceedings. 

Bibliography. Mustakimzade, DTthat al- 
MeshiBikh, p. 74 tt seq . ; Sidjilli Osmani, vi. 
33 et seq. ; on the death of F. ; de la Mottraye, 
Voy., i. 332 et seq.-, Kantemir, p. 736 et seq.-, 
Nalma (ed. 1147 II.), ii. at the end; Rashid, ii. 
19' et seq.-, V. Hammer, Gesch. dcs Osm. Reiches, 
vii. 89; Chishull, Travels, p. 69 et seq. 

(J. H. Mordtmann.) 

FA KHKH , the name of a wadi not far 
from Mecca, where Husain b. '.-\li b. al-Hasan 
with many other 'Alids met their death on the 
S'h Dhu ’l-Hidjdja 169 (u'h June 7S6), wherefore 


the day of Fakhkh, like that of Kerbela was ob- 
served by the Shfls as a day of mourning and it 
was the custom among them to talk of the martyrs 
of Fakhkh. Husain had homage paid to him 
a short time before in Medina, collected a few 
followers and set out for Mecca. In Fa khkh he 
met the ^Abbasid troops, who scattered his little 
body of followers and slew him. The place where 
he and his men fell and were buried, now called 
al-Shuhada, is regarded as sacred by the people 
of Mecca, who hold an annual festival there on 
the 14* Safar. Among those who escaped the 
massacre was the ‘‘Alid Idils b. ^Abd Allah b. 
Hasan, who tied to the Maghrib and became the 
ancestor of the Idrisids. 

Bibliography-. Yakut, Mu'-djam, iii. 854; 

Tabari (ed. de Goeje), iii. $52 r/rry. ; al-YaVbi 

(ed. Houtsma), ii. 488; Wustenfeld, Chroniken 

d. Stadt Mekka, iii. 212; Snouck Hurgronje, 

Mekka, i. 41 ; ii. 55 et seq. 

FAKHR (a.) “glory”, a frequent component of 
titles of honour: B'akhr al~Dau’la “glory of the 
dynasty”, the name of a Buyid (see below ) and 
of Ibn Djahir [q. v.] ; Fakhr al-Din “glory of the 
faith”, a name of al-RazI [q. v.] and of the Druze 
chief mentioned below; Fa^r al-Mulk “glory of 
the kingdom”, a name of Ibn ‘Ammar [q. v.], of 
Muhammad b. ’“All [q. v.] and of Tutush’s vizier 
(see below p. 45^). 

FAKHR al-DAWLA Abu ’l-Hasan =AlI b. 
Rukn al-Dawla, a Buyid governor. After 
the death of his father in Muhairam 366 (Sep- 
tember 976), Fakhr al-Dawla, who was then about 
25 years old, received the governorship of Media 
under the suzerainty of his elder brother 'Adud 
al-Dawla with the exception of Isfahan and all 
that went with it, which went to a third brother 
Mu^aiyid al-Dawla. But while the latter was fol- 
lowing out terms of his father’s will, Fakhr al- 
Dawla wanted to set himself up as an independent 
ruler and allowed himself to be tempted by his 
cousin Bakhtivar b. Mu'izz to intrigue against 
',\dud al-Dawla. Bakhtiyar was slain however and 
in 369 (979-980) '.\dud al-Dawla sent several 
bodies of troops against his brother. When they 
entered Hamadhan, the latter had to take to flight 
and seek help in Djurdjan from his father-in-law 
Kabus b. Washmgir, while the whole of his pro- 
vince fell into the hands of Mu’aiyid al-Dawla. 
The latter was appointed governor of them and 
prosecuted the wav with great success. In 37 1 
(981-982) he defeated Kabus at Astarabad, where- 
upon Kabus and Fakhr al-Dawla fled to Husain 
al-Dawla, the SSmanid governor of Wjorasan. An 
expedition against Djurdjan, undertaken by the 
KhorasSnians under Husam al-Dawla, Kabus and 
Fakhr al-Dawla, was unsuccessful. Mu^iyid al-Dawla 
was, it is true, surrounded; but when he had fought 
a way through the enemy, one section of the 
Khorasan army, which he had previously won 
over to his side, took to flight and the allies had 
to return to Khorasan without accomplishing their 
object. On the death of Mtfaiyid al-Dawla in 373 
( 983 ‘ 9 S 4 ) Fakhr al-Dawla was recalled from Nisabur 
and remained in possession of the provinces of 
Media, Tabaristan and Djurdjan till his death. 
‘Adud al-Dawla had died in 372 (983) and after 
his death hostilities broke out among his sons. 
From the war that ensued Baha al-Dawla b. ‘Adud 
al-Dawla emerged victorious; but when in 379 
(989-990) he was recognised as Amir al-Umara’, 
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his uncle Fa kh r al-Dawla attempted to seize the 
whole of the '^Iiak and with this object in view 
made an alliance with the Kurdish chief Badr 
b. Hasanawaih. The allies advanced on Baghdad 
by different routes ; but when Bahd'’ al-Dawla sent 
an army against them and F akhr al-Dawla’s 
troops were disheartened by an inundation, the 
plan had to be given up. According to the usual 
statement h akhr al-Dawla died in Shad^an 387 
(August 997^5 according to others he died earlier, 

i" 385 (995)- 

B i h I i o gr a p h v ; Ibn at- Athiv (ed. Tornberg), 
viii., ix. ; Ibn I<J}aldun, ^Jbar^ iv. 454 et scq.\ 
Hamd Allah IMustawfi-i Kazwini, 'Ta^j ikh-i Git- 
tlda (ed. RrowneJ, i. 417 — 426", Wilken, Gesch. 
der Sultanc ans d. Geschl. Biijeh nach Mirchond^ 
Kap. VIII; Weil, Gesch. d. Chalifeu.^ iii. 30 et 
seq. _ (K. V. ZtTTEIiSTEEN). 

FA KH R al-DIN b. Korkmas, the chief of 
the Druzes, called Facardin, Fekkerdin, Fechrr- 
din, Ficardin etc., by European authors, of the 
tribe of Banu Ma^n [q. v.], born in 980 (1572), 
was recognised by the Sublime Porte as Emir of 
the Druzes on the death of his father in 994 
(1586). In the beginning of his reign the manage- 
ment of affairs was in the hands of his uncle 
Ytisuf and his mother, called Set neseb (Sitt Nasiba?) 
by Mariti, who as long as she lived — till 1633 — ■ 
exercised a great influence over her son. As soon 
as he had taken the reins of government into his 
own hands, he devoted his energies to strengthening 
his power, collected a numerous corps of Segban 
around him and rebuilt and fortified Bairut, the 
former residence of his father, which had suffered 
considerably in the wars with Ilirahim Pasha. He 
particularly endeavoured to attract European mer- 
chant.s thither and through them to enter into 
alliances with the Christian rulers of Europe who 
could be of use to him in the struggle with the | 
Turkish government. At first he remained quiet, 
paid the triliute demanded by the Poitc regularly 
and meanwhile was gradually extending his author- 
ity over all the lands from Bairut to Mount Car- 
mel. But his ambition soared higher; he hoped 
with the support of the Christians in Syria and 
Palestine to found an independent dynasty and 
therefore made an alliance in 1017 (1608) with 
Ferdinand I., Grand Duke of Tuscany. 

When the growing power of the Druze Emir 
began to arouse the Porte’s suspicions, Ahmed 
Pasha Hafiz, governor of Damascus, was ordered 
to bring him to terms. The latter could do little 
in these almost inaccessible mountains with their 
numerous fortresses but, when in 1022 (1613) a 
Turkish fleet appeared of the Syrian coast, Fakhr 
al-Din escaped to Invorno in a ship and was 
received by the Grand Duke Cosmo II with great 
honour. But his hope of soon returning reinforced 
by Christian troops and putting an end to Turkish 
rule in Syria was not fulfilled. Not even his claim 
that the Druzes were descended from a Christian 
Comte de Dreux and that he himself was a des- 
cendant of Godfrey de Bouillon, moved the Chris- 
tians to a new Crusade. In the meanwhile Fakhr 
al-Din’s son, 'All, whom he had left as his represen- 
tative in Syria and the other members of his family 
had been successfully forced by Ahmed Pasha to 
submit to the Porte and it was not till 1027 
(1618), when Ahmed Pasha was recalled from 
Damascus, that Fakhr al-Din dared return to Syria. 
But he did not return as Emir, for this rank had 


passed to All, but managed the government busi- 
ness for the latter, notably militaiy affairs. He 
fought fierce wars with the Banu Sifa (Saifa), 
governors of Tripolis; his followers captured Mus- 
tafa Pasha, then governor of Damascus, but he was 
soon set free again by Fakhr al-Din as he did 
not wish to -bring about an open breach with the 
Porte; on the contrary he endeavoured to influence 
the government in his favour by bribing influen- 
tial lurks. He did this successfully for a period 
but finally the eyes of the I'urkish authorities 
were opened and they sent Kuciik Ahmed Pasha 
with numerous troops to Damascus to put an end 
to the power of Fakhr al-Din. 'All met his death 
soon after in 1043 (1633) in an encounter at 
Safed and Fakhr al-Din after some unsuccessful 
fighting in the neighbourhood of Joppa had to 
take to flight. He went first to Saida, thence to 
Bairut, but he could not remain there owing to 
the pre.sence of a Turkish fleet, tie therefore retired 
to the mountains, but was captured in Djezzin 
(Casale di GezinJ, and brought to Constantinople 
in chains. I'here he died in 1635 By the hand 
of the executioner. Ills sons and his brother Yunus 
were taken prisoner and put to death with the 
exception of a son of Fakhr al-Din and a son of 
Yunus, who escaped by flight. The latter, named 
Melhem, afterwards became Emir of the Druzes. 

Bibliography. al-KhSlidl, Td'rlkh Falihr 
al-Dln b. Madt (Cod. MUnchen 427); al-Mu- 
hihbl, Khulasat al-Athar.^ iii. 266 et seg.\ based 
on these, Wustenfeld, Fachr cd-dln dcr Drusen- 
filrst nnd seine Zeitgenassen in Abhandlung. 
Gottingen., xxxiii. (1886); C. Mariti, Istoria di 
Faceardino Grand- Emir del Drnsi (Livorno 
1787, Gotha 1790); F. E. Roger, La terre 
sainte etc. (Paris 1646, 1664); G. T. Mina- 
doi, Historia della gtierra fra Turchi e Per- 
siani (Roma 1587) (important for the previous 
history). 

FAKHR al-MULK Aru 'l-Muzaffar 'AlI b. 
NIz.am al-Mulk, a vizier. FaWir al-Mulk was the 
eldest son of the celebrated vizier Nizam al-Mulk 
who was assassinated in Ramadan 485 (October 
1092). After the death of Sultan Malik Shah in 
the same year his son Barkiyaruk was proclaimed 
Sultan but had to defend his throne and kingdom 
against his rebellious uncles. Fakhr al-Mulk was 
then in Khoiasan; but when he tried to go to 
Barkiyaruk to offer him his services, he was at- 
tacked by the followers of the latter’s younger bro- 
ther, Mahmud b. Malikshah, who was also set up 
as a claimant to the throne, and had to flee to 
Plamadhan, which in the meanwhile was occu- 
pied by Barkiyaruk’s uncle Tutush. The latter 
was about to slay him but on the intercession of 
Vaghi Basan spared his life and even made him 
his vizier. After a short time Fakhr al-Mulk 
was thrown into prison and only released after 
Barkiyaruk’s victory, in which Tutush was slain, 
in Safar 488 (February 1095). In the same year 
Barkiyaruk dismissed Mu^aiyid al-Mulk, Fakhr al- 
Mulk’s brother, and appointed Fakhr al-Mulk his 
vizier. But Fakhr al-Mulk soon afterwards left 
Barkiyaruk and went to his brother Sandjar, who 
as governor of Kliorasan lived in Nisabur, and 
was taken into his service. Here he was mur- 
dered in 500 (no6) at the age of 66 by an 
Assassin. 

Bibliography. Ibn al-Athlr (ed. Tornberg), 
X. 79 — 289; Hamd Allah Mustawfl-i Kazwinl, 
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Td’rtkh-i GuzUa (ed. Browne), i. 451, 45^5 
Vulleis, MirchonJi Historia SddschukiJarum^ 
p. 153; Houtsma, Recueil de Textcs rclatifs d 
rHistoire dcs Seldjoucides^ ii. 86, 265. 

(K. V. ZETTERsrf-EX.) 

al-FAKHRI, the title of an Arabic historical 
work, composed by Ibn al-Tiktaka [q. v.]. 

FAKHRI, Shams ai.-DIn Muhammed IseahanI, 
a Persian philologist. Ills gieat work the 
4'k part of which was published in 18S7 by C. 
Salemann {Shams i Fachrii Ispahaftcusis lexicon 
Persicum id est libri Mi" jar i Gamali pars quarto 
quaui — edidit C. Salemann^ Fasc. prior tcxtum 
ei indices continens^ Casani 1887) is entitled d/O'S/- 
al-Djamali^ because it was dedicated to the last 
ruler of the Indju dynasty [q. v.], Djamal al-Din 
Abu Ishak Muhammed Shah, who ruled in Fars 
and Mrak' from' 742—754 (l 34 l — 'SSS)- Accord- 
ing to Salemann he is also the author of a mystic 
poem AIarghiib~i Kultib, Nothing else is known 
of him. 

FAKHRI a native of Brusa, the most celebrated 
silhouette-cutter in Turkey. This art was 
brought from Persia to Turkey in the xvi* cen- 
tury and to the west in the xviidi century, where 
at first, as in the east, light paper on a dark ground 
was always used. There are specimens of Bur- 
sewl FaHiri’s work — he cut principally speci- 
mens of calligraphy, flowers and gardens — in 
the album prepared for Murad III, now in the 
Vienna Hofbibliothek ; for Ahmed I he cut out a 
Gulistan which did not however survive his criti- 
cism; Murad IV on the other hand thought very 
highly of the artist. He died about l6i8 and is 
buried in Constantinople near the Adrianople gate. 
Cf. Belig, Guldesti (Brusa 1135 H.), p. 532 — 
534; Habib, i^ait u-iUiatfitdn (Constantinople 
1305), p. 261; J. von Karabacek, Zur orientali- 
schen Altertumsktinde^ iv. p. 46 et seq.^ in Sit- 
zungsber, d. kais. Akad. d. tViss. IVten^ Bd. 172; 
G. Jacob, Pie Herkunft der Silhouettenkunst aus 
Persien_{Ber\\n 1913). (G- JACOB.) 

FAKIH. A fakih is, in the first instance, one 
who possesses knowledge of or under- 
standing about a thing (syn. ‘^alim^ fahini). 
Then as jikh [q.v.] passed from being synonymous 
with ''ilm (as in fikh al-lughd) and became limited 
to religious knowledge {jilm al-din) then to the reli- 
gious law al-shari'a') and finally to the derivative 
details of the last {a!-furU'\ so fakih passed from 
meaning an intelligent, understanding person to 
meaning a theologian, then a canon lawyer 
and finally a casuist {Lisdn^ vol. xvii. p. 418). 
The book ascribed to Abu Hanifa, al-fikh al-akbar 
(“The Greater Fikh”, i. e. ‘^//;« al-KeilanCj is on 
the border line of the development, and in it 
(ed. Allahabad, p. 2) fakih is used in a purely 
general sense. This restriction of meaning was 
gradually brought about by the employment of 
the word to translate the {juris) prudens oi^otaxa 
law (cf. Fikh and Goldziher in Kultur der Ge- 
genwart^ i. 3, p. 102). On the distinction between 
fakih and mudjtahid see the latter and Diet, of 
tech, tertns.^ p. 30 et seq..^ 198 et seq..^ 1157' 
Egypt the word, in the corrupted form yf|/, has 
come to mean a schoolmaster or a professional 
reciter of the Kurban, just as khatlb in Syria now 
means a schoolmaster (Lane, Modern Egyptians.^ 
chap. ii.). 

Bibliography, under Fikh. 

(D. B. Macdo.vald.) 


al-FAKIHI. I. .A-BP '.Ann Ai.i.ah Mt nvMMKi) 
B. ISH.lK B. ai.-^.Abb.vs, an .Arab historian, 
wrote at Mecca in 272 = 885 a chronicle of the 
city, extracts from which are given by AVusten- 
feld in the second volume of his Chioiiiken der 
Stadt Mekka (Leipzig 1859). 

2. LAbi) Ai.i..vit II. Ahmeu al-Mkkki .\i,-Shai'iT 
ai.-N.ahwT, born in 899== 1492, 972 = 1564. 

w'rote the I/udud al-A"ahzo^ printed n. d. s. 1 . f Jo>. 
Baer, Bibl'. As., Frankfurt a./M. 1907, ii. 3094). 

(C. Brockei.mann.) 

FAKIR. One who is in need, either physical 
or spiritual. Thus opposed to ghanl, one who is 
independent, rich; and commonly contrasted with 
miskln, one who is in a miserable state. A beggar 
is slPil, an asker. Thus in Kur. xxxv. 16. “Ve 
are the needers {fukarTi') of -Allah; but Allah is 
the Self-sufficient {ghani)" . Fakir has in consequence 
come to indicate need in relation to Allah and 
dependence {tawakkul) of every kind upon Allah, 
and is used in Arabic-speaking countries for a 
mendicant derwish (q. v. ; cf. also Goldziher , 
Vorlesungen, p. 154). The saying ascribed to 
Muhammed, al-fakr fakhrl, “Poverty is my pride”, 
has assisted this. In western languages the term 
has been extended to cover Indian ascetics and 
yogis. The coincidence with the English fa'ker is 
curious and sometimes misleading. See Nevi Eng- 
lish Dictionary and Century Dictionary. 

(l). B. M.vcdonai.d.) 

FAKiR, the takhallus of Muhammed Khan 
Bahadur, an Indian scholar who composed an 
Urdu translation of the Anwdr-i Suhaili (lith. 
Lakhnow 1261 = 1845). Cf. the article K.M.li.A 
\VA DIMNA. This translation was entitled Bustdn-i 
Hikmat. 

Bibliography. Garcin de Tassy, Ilistoire 

de la Litt. Hindouie et Hindoust., second ed. 

i- 443 - 

FA^L (omen) is not mentioned in the Kurban, 
perhaps by accident; there the root Tyr takes 
its place. Its derivation and original meaning are 
obscure, as also is its relationship to the root 
Fyl, e. g. to mufayil in Tarafa’s Mfallakz., v. 5 
{Lisan xiv. p. 51; C. J. I.yall’s Ten Poems (Ti- 
brlzl’s commentary), p. 31; Seligsohn’s Di-aian de 
Tarafa (A'lam’s commentary), p. v; contrast 
Sahah under Fa^l). But in apparently authentic 
traditions from Muhammad fad and tiydra both 
occur, meaning “omen”, although somewhat con- 
tradictorily. It is plain that Muhammad believed 
in omens and was on the watch for them. He 
drew one from the unsheathing of a sword 
on an expedition {A ghani, xiv. 14, 23) and on 
another occasion avoided a route because of evil- 
omened names connected with it (Ibn Hisham, 
p. 434). But he naturally preferred good omens 
and advised his followers to pay attention to these 
only. The word fcdl he retained for such a good 
omen, and explained it as any good word which 
one hears accidentally. It should be accepted. But 
he rejected tiydra, bird-augury, possibly for hea- 
then associations. Other traditions, however, rep- 
resent him as bringing fad under the genus tiydra. 
This was later explained as advice to cultivate 
always a spirit of hope and confidence in Allah, 
which may easily be a true explanation (Kastil- 
lanl’s shark on Sahlh of Bukhari, ed. of 1 305, 
vol viii. p. 396—398). The result is that while 
bird-augury is formally denied and forbidden, all 
other ways of seeking and accepting omens are 
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open to Muslims. J'a /, in consequence, has good 
association^ , though it may he used of an evil 
omen, while /iiHra is always bad f /..’jtT/;. xiv, p. 27 
Sc'i/.: Ihct. of U'th. tcy.ns^ p. 907). Ihit modem 
usage is confused. Thus Marcais {^Sohiehe Fcst- 
Sih)ift^ 1. p. 432) gives the usage in the Maghiih 
and Uedliouse fl'm kisli I.c\icon) in 'I'urkish, as 
of a happy presage; but Wel/stem \ 7 .oilichy. d. 
Dcutsch. JAogtV//. wii. 1 54) of the Syrian 

Desert, and Spiio {Ayahic-En^hsh Lcx'uori) of 
Egypt, as the oj)p.)sitc. Further, _/i/ 7 has developed 
from meaning an omen which comes of itself un- 
sought, to cover the custom of seeking the omen 
in various artificial ways. Even the most pious 
Muslims approve of the custom of shutting the 
eyes, opening the Kur an, counting seven pages 
back and then reading the fust passage on which 
the eyes fall (Malcolm, Sketches of Peysia^ intro- 
duction; Lane, .lyabian note 1 5 to chap. i.). 

Or, among Persians, a copy of the Duvan of 
Hafiz may be used. There are other more elabo- 
rate devices by means of tables to which the term 
has come to be applied. An undated Cairene 
lithograph of 54 pages, KuFat al-iuyTiy loa- 
k^iiflyat istihhygJi al-fcil minha^ mixes fair (but 
not in the original sense) and fakl and kuEa as 
synonymous. Such tables form an appendix to 
every calendar. Finally, al-Ghazzali uses the word 
as equivalent to tahaytiik. The last hub of the 
Jhya^ on the mercy of Allah, he begins with a 
statement that he so closes his book that it may 
be an omen of a happy close to our lives from Allah. 

Dibliogr a / hy\ Wellhausen, p. 203 — 

205 and references there; Pikyist^ p. 314, 11. 12 
et seq,\ Rat’s transl. of al-.\bshihl, ii. p. 183; 
Ibn '^Abd Rabbihi, V^' 7 , i. 170; Ahlwardt, 
Berlin Cal.^ vol. iii. p, 562 — 570; Douttc, 
Magic et Beligion^ p. 363 et seq. 

(D. 11 . Macdonald.) 

FALAK (a.) flUaybreak**, the title of Sura CXIII. 
FALAKA, [See felkke.] 

al-FALAKI, MahmUd Pa^a, an Egyptian 
geographer, born in 1220 in the province of 
al-Gharbiya, attended school in Alexandrien, then 
went to the polytechnic (Muhandis Khane) founded 
by Muhammed ‘^AU and vs'as next (1851) sent to 
Paris, where he continued his studies for nine 
years. His principal work is a map of Egypt, 
prepared by order of the l^edive Sa'^id Pasha. 
Other words in Arabic and French arc detailed 
by G. Zaidan (see Bibl.'). He represented the 
Egyptian government at the Geographical Con- 
gresses in Paris and Venice. He afterwards re- 
ceived the office of vizier, but lost his office 
during the troubled times of ^Arabi Pasha; he 
again received office, however, as Minister of Public 
Instruction ( al-M Far if al- Uinuiniya ). Mahmud 
Pasha died on the 30^ Nov, 1885). 

B ibliograp hy : Brockelmann, Geschichte 
der Arab. Liti..^ ii. 490 (with further bibliography); 
G. Zaidan, Mashahlr aAShark , ii. 132 et seq. 
FALS (pi. Fulus), the copper coin of 
early Islam. The name is derived from the 
late Greek <f*dAA/c (wffiich in its turn comes from 
the latin follis)^ the name of the Byzantine cop- 
per coin of 40 niimmia in the coinage as organised 
by the Emperor Anastasius I (491 — 518 A. D.). 
Ihe Byzantine follis therefore bore the mark of 
value M = 40 on its reverse. Its w’eight was 
originally to have been an ounce (about 30 gram- 
mes) but it decreased rapidly; by the time of the 


conquest of S\ ria by the Arabs it had sunk to 6 
grammes ; the smaller Byzantine copper coins 
marked K 20), I (= 10) and g (r^ 5 nummia) 
were in a state of absolute confusion in the vii'k 
century A. d. and were not adopted by the Arabs. 

After the coni^uest of Syria the Arabs continued 
to strike the Byzantine follis but with the weight 
considerably reduced. While before the conquest 
the copper money for the whole of Syria was 
struck in the one mint of Antioch, the Arabs 
established numerous mints. Baalbek, Halab, Hims, 
Damascus. al-Ruha, Tabarlya, ‘^Amman, Manbi^, 
Iliya- Filistin , Kmnisrm and many others. The 
earliest fals were at first quite of the Byzantine 
type, with figures of the Emperor Heraclius I , 
Constans II and later they bore the figure of the 
Caliph on the obverse, on the reverse at first the 
mark of value M, later the cross with steps while 
Arab legends became more and more common. 

The oldest Muhammadan copper coin w-hich is 
also the oldest dated coin of Islam, is a fals of 
Damascus with the date Anno xvii (= 638). ^Abd 
al-Malik’s mint reforms (completed in 77 = 696) 
do not seem to have been concerned with the 
fals but only to have made the use of the Arabic 
language on the copper coins also compulsory. 
The fals was not considered by the Arabes as a 
standard coin but only as a token currency; its 
coinage was not a prerogative of the sovereign 
but was left entirely to the discretion of governors 
and local authorities. The fals thus varies between 
great extremes from town to towm in weight and 
value and also in type, and could not therefore 
like the dinar and dirhem be current throughout 
the caliphate. 

It seems that no legal relationship between sil- 
ver and copper coins ever existed although there 
are some grounds for thinking that 48 fulus were 
to be current to a legal dirhem; the relationship 
between the two metals must have been to be 
re-adjusted from time to time. The Egyptian glass 
weights for copper coins clearly show that the 
fals could be any conceivable size ; w'e have glass 
weights of I, 2, 3, 4 up to 30 l^arruba {kiraf) 
and above, which were used for weighing a cer- 
tain number of Fulus. 

The fals underwent a peculiar development in 
in Persia; since the beginning of the century 
A. H. the striking of copper coins has been a 
privilege of the larger towns; these so-called au- 
tonomous coins usually have on the obverse a 
figure (an animal, a plant or an astrological sign), 
on the reverse the name of the town but not that 
of the ruler. These civic coins circulated down to 
quite recent times in Transcaucasia, Persia, Af- 
ghanistan , Balocistan and in the Pandjsb. (Cf. 
R. S. Poole, Catalogue of Coins of the Shahs of 
Persia in the British Museum.^ London 1887; 
W. H. Valentine, Copper coins of Modern Mti~ 
kammadan States^ London 

Bibliography'. S. Lane-Poole, Catalogue 
of Arabic Glass iVeights in ihe British Museum 
(London 1S91); P. Casanova, Catalogue des 
Pieces de Verre de la Collection Fouquet in Me- 
vioires de la Mission Archiologique au Caire 
(Paris 1897); Warwick Wroth, Catalogue of 
Byzantine Coins in the British Museum (Lon- 
don 1908); I. Sabatier, Description Ginirale 
des Monnaies Byzantines (Paris 1862) and the 
authoi’s quoted in the article dInar. 
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FALSAFA. fiiLafa is the term applied to the 
Muslim philosophy as developed under 
Greek influence. In addition to it other ten- 
dencies have to be considered, which construct a 
conception of the universe according to the views 
on scientific methods prevailing in their time or at 
least concern themselves with general views of the 
universe and therefore must be considered as philo- 
sophical. This is piimarily true of the current of 
speculative theology. Its aim is to raise to a 
higher intellectual level the dogmas of Islam (which 
present a naive pueiile view of life), and bring them 
into agreement with the demands of contemporary 
knowledge. The latter are naturally broadminded 
as regards new ideas, i.e. adopt them in a liberal 
fashion, the former narrow-minded, rejecting them, 
the orthodox. The former hastily adopt at random 
and without thorough mental training the new 
i. e. Greek, Persian, Indian and even Christian 
and Jewish doctrines, so that they frequently throw- 
aside their Islamic premises almost entirely. Nazzam 
c. 845 {Zeitschf. d. D. MorgenL Ges.., Ixiii. 774 
ei st-j.) constructs for himself a very mixed system 
which in the main recalls Anaxagoras. Mu'ammar 
c. 850 {Archiv. f. SysUmatisc/ie Philos.^ xv. 469 
et rry.) follows Indian ideas. Abu Hashira, died 
933 \Ziitschr. d. D. Morgcul. Ges.^ Ixiii., 303 el 
seq.) develops his theory of modes, possibly like- 
wise after Indian ideas (cf. \'ierteljahrschrif t fur 
tuisscnsckafll. Philos.^ xxxiv. 310 et seq.). The 
Sumanlya (Arch. f. Gesch. d. Philos.., xxiv. 141 
et seq.) spread the knowledge of Indian speculations 
and of Indian scepticism in Persia. The channel 
of heterodox doctrines was imperceptibly followed 
until about 900, when the apost.acy of Kawandi 
(died 915) threw a glaring light on the situation, 
like a Hash of lightning from a cloudless sky. 
The cry now was: “Back to Orthodoxy!” . 4 Ji'ari 
(died 935) dissociated himself from the already 
more prudent DjubbaT. lie again assumed real 
qualities in addition to being in God, and further 
a direct activity and creation by God in regard 
to all that is not God (denial of natural causation 
as it limits the power of God), even human action 
(predestination, denial of human freedom). A crea- 
ture can effect nothing real (occasionalism). 
This tendency, still too liberal in the eyes of the 
old orthodox school, became in course of time 
identified with orthodoxy. It produced Bakillani 
(died 1012), Isfara^inl (died 1027), Djuwainl (died 
1085) and Ghazall. Later scholars like IdjI (died 
>355)1 DjurdjanI etc. considered that they belonged 
to it. — Basra defended the homogeneity of things 
(Horten, Die Phtlosophie des Abu Rashid and Die 
Erkenntnistheorie des Abu Rashid in the Archiv 
f. Gesch. d. Philos.., xxiv. 433 et seq.) against 
Baghdad, where Ka^bl taught the diversity of things, 
an Indian thesis. The influences of these schools 
were at work for a considerable time after (Gold- 
ziher in Der Islam., iii. 213 et seq.\ Horten, Die 
Philosophische Probleme^ 1910; do. Die Philoso- 
phise he Sy Sterne der spekulativen Theologen ini 
Islam., 1912). 

To appreciate the importance of Muslim philo- 
sophy we must set out from the defects of the 
Aristotelian system. The Stagirite is unequalled 
in the precision of his concepts. But he did not 
succeed in giving a comprehensive view of the 
whole universe under some monistic concept. The 
universe is not traced to a single origin. Matter 
is eternal and opposed to God in a dualistic 


system. Thoio .ire attempt-, at a critic.il thc.iic '»! 
know-ledge, which are, however, iiiterpeiieti.iled by 
stiong realistic tendencies and put forward in .1 
kune fashion. Whence do forms come'- God is 
pure intelligence He has no voluntary aitivily. 
He moves the whole universe as an object of 
love, not as causa etluiens. He fuithcr lake- no 
notice of individual things — an iinphilosoplii- 
cal deism. It is here that Muslim philosophy 
begins, following the Xeo-platiinic model. 'The great 
notion of contingency brings into a unity the 
tot.al of the actual. It is the light that explain, 
the individual problems and allow- them to be 
examined under the vvide-t points of view, in the 
things of the world being and existence are quite 
different. The two aie not internally- and neces- 
sarily conn-ected. Kxistence must thus be imported 
to things by a self-existent Being and mu-t bo 
perm.inently maintained in them. The iiniveisc i- 
a stream of being whicli, emanating from an in- 
exhaustible souice extends to all that is not God. 
This idea, which runs through the whole history 
of Muslim philosophy down to modern time-, is 
again and again formulated anew more clearly and 
eveloped. Only one has not understood it; .-Vverroes. 

Another aspect of Muslim philosophy is given 
by the religious beliefs of its representatives. 'I'he-c 
aie stubbornly convinced that Islam is the mo-t 
perfect revelation of God. The I’nqvhct in super- 
natur.al enlightenment and vision ]ieiceives divine 
truths unattainable by the natural intelligence (my -- 
terie,) and communicates them to man. The phi- 
losopher recognises a part of these truths with 
his weak natural intelligence and docs so in per- 
fect harmony with the Kor’anic revelation. I’hilo- 
sophers thus appear as apologists of Islam. 

The way- for Greek influence within Muslim 
philosophy was ]vrc)iai-cd by the translators of the 
original aiithoiities in question (iiot.ably Hunain 
b. Lhak and his son Ishak b. Hunain c. 870 — 
910) and a beginning vv-.is made by al-Kindi (died 

873) und 1‘arabi (died 95o)- both rcqirescnt an 
encyclopaedic knowledge but are mainly celebrated 
as logicians. In Far.abi we already finil the main 
lines on which Avicenna (died 1037) afterwards 
built up his great system. The fundamental con- 
ception w-hich runs through the whole of Muslim 
philosophy and suggests the reduction of the totality 
of the actual under one all-embracing idea, is the 
notion of contingency i. e. in all things which 
are not God, being is substantially distinct from 
existence (distinctio realis inter essentiam et exis- 
teiitiani', cf. Horten, Rings teine Parabis, 1906, 
p. 10 et passim). If they are thus to attain to' 
being they must receive existence, or reality and 
that too from such on agent as possesses it by 
reason of his very being (per se et a se). God 
is thus the self-existent and necessary being, the 
source of being for the universe , from which 
the einpirical world flows like a stream of being. 
How important this conception was may be .seen 
from the fact that mystic intuition was developed 
from it. It conceives the whole reality of the world 
in pantheistic exaggeration as modifications of the 
one substantial being, God. (Horten, Mystische 
Jexte atisdem Islam^Boxm I912,p. 5). The doctrine 
ot the momentariness of accidental being (the 
accidents lose their existence each moment to 
receive it at once again from God, the source 
of being) which originated under Indian influence 
and dominates the whole of Muslim theology 
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and Iff the “restoiabilils t)r ‘*n(<n-ic'«t<)ial)ility” 
(an idea in liberal theology) oi' beings, is luither 
connected with this. These form in the second 
case an independent magnitude, \shich leceivcs 
existence fiom the source of being. Throughout 
the wlnde universe theie runs a law of causation 
which dominates everv thing and has no e.xcep- 
tions; It determines every potency w hen it becomes 
an actuality, including the so-called free will of 
man. Everv thing is thus nece-'Saiv. the divine a st\ 
the contingent or created <//> n/zo. The human 
mind develops from a purely material to a /kj- 
bitiis priDioriiin pi incipioyiim , actually thinking 
and possessing knowledge (Jntcllectiis acqnisitns)^ 
which receives notions fiom the per active mind, 
which controls the spheres of the moon. In this 
there is already contained the doctrine of the 
ujtiversalc ante rent (in the heavenly woild), in 
;v, (in things of sense) and post rent (in our 
mind) which Avicenna further developed. 'I'he hu- 
man mind attains the level of the prophet's mind, 
which is unattainable by natural faculties, through 
a special divine inspiration and connection with 
the higher world of the angels and the book of 
fate. The prophet's mind perceives mysteries which 
surpass the intelligence of man and recognises 
them, being free fiom error, although he commu- 
nicates them to men in the Korean in forms in- 
telligible to the senses. The Koran thus contains 
the highest infallible wisdom in a material form. 
The domains of the natural are not only distinct 
in degree but in their essence, and according to 
the order of being, Faith and reason are in the 
most perfect haimony, while fallible human know- 
ledge is subordinate to the divine knowledge con- 
tained in the Korean {philosophia cst ancilla theo- 
logiae), — The Ikhvvan al-Safa df Ra^ra (c. 970) 
form a school of popular philosophy which devi- 
ates in many points from these lines in favour of 
Pythagorean speculations. 

After Avicenna had placed the sum total of 
Greek wisdom at the disposal of the educated Mus- 
lim w'orld in a readily intelligible fashion with 
his own ingenious developments of it, it was pos- 
sible to go on to develop and elaborate or mo- 
dify this system in details and to make it as a 
whole capable of being incorporated into Islam. 
To understand this further development we must 
keep in mind the faults of Avicenna’s system viz.; 
I. There is a lack of clearness in the most essential 
fundamental idea in it. The contingency of things 
is conceived as something substantial, distinct from 
being and existence. Existence is said to advance 
to being “from outside”. But being w'ithout exis- 
tence is not real and thus cannot serve as the 
bearer or basal principle of a real. These specu- 
lations which create clearness here and bridge 
over the dualism without dropping the idea of 
contingency must be regarded as essential deve- 
lopments of the system as they are concerned with 
the very heart of it. (Suhrawardi, Shiraz!, died 
1640). 2. The God of Avicenna works with al- 
most physical necessity and without freedom. The 
God of the Korean on the other hand creates 
with unlimited freedom and indeed arbitrarily. A 
serious collision might thus be expected between 
the two systems. Averroes also took a serious 
step backwards. He frequently describes God as 
possessing free choice but without attaching to 
him any of the imperfections of human choice. If 
a philosopher could succeed in defending God’s 
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flee will in unassailable logic, he would have made 
an impoitant advance in the philosophic con- 
ception of the uniserbC. This task was reserved 
foi (iha/ali and later theologians. 3. The theory 
ol spheies show's many assailable points, and w’as 
probably reg.irded even by Avicenna himself as 
not j)ioved. 4. There was a serious gap in the 
iheoiy ot knowledge. He did not succeed in 
reconciling Aristotelian abstraction w’ith Platonic 
intuition and emanation. A content, w’hich we have 
already obtained from the active intellect by the 
emanation of the form of knowledge, is to be 
again acquired by abstraction. The middle course, 
that the abstraction prepared the mind for the 
reception of the forms, is rather impracticable. There 
is still another great problem, — how’ properly 
to fit together the functions of secondary causes 
in the all-embracing activity of the piimary (God) 
and so avoid the occasionalism of Ash'^ar! on 
the one hand and the excessive independence of 
the powers of nature in reference to God, i. e. De- 
ism and Naturalism, on the other (as in Avicenna). 

The attacks of the opponents of the system, in 
the first place Ghazall (died nil) gave the natural 
stimulus to the further development of the pro- 
blems still to be settled. — In his youth he had 
gone through the school of the philosophers and 
adopted their teachings in the form given by 
Averroes. Such a view’ of the universe, how’cver, 
could only satisfy an*intellectualist. But Ghazall 
was a voluntarist and sentimentalist. The struggle 
that was thus aroused within him gave him no 
rest. It drove him to attack his former friends, 
the philosophers^ and ultimately to seek peace in 
mysticism. He propounded twenty theses against the 
philosophers: some seek to prove that the teachings 
of philosophy are wrong — here we have an 
attempt at a further development — others to 
show that the correct teachings belong to the 
domain of faith, i. e. as mysteries, which cannot 
penetrate the natural intelligence. The former are 
mainly concerned with i. the eternal creatibility 
of the world, which is denied. 2. God’s knowdedge 
which cannot be called universal, otherwise the 
knowledge of individual things on God’s part 
ca’uiot be understood: 3. the description of God 
as a prime cause operating through necessity — 
God’s free will must be recognised; 4. the resur- 
rection of the body — a purely spiritual recom- 
pense in the next world does not satisfy the words 
in the Korean; 5 * the law of causation: this should 
not be understood as a combination of creative 
powers and acts, as internally necessary and 
independent of God. Such a combination cannot 
be proved to exist on critical investigation. Em- 
piricism points only to the contemporaneity of a 
series of facts. But no essential dependence of 
the one on the other can be deduced (cf. Hume). 
Averroes gives way to Ghazal! in these points 
with the exception of the last, and, with regard 
to the fourth, goes so far as to teach that it is a 
very acceptable doctrine that man receives a trans- 
figured body after death. 

The Spanish branch of philosophy became spe- 
cially well known to the Christian philosophers 
of the middle ages and for this reason is empha- 
sised in European works as being particularly im- 
portant, although it remained w’ithout influence 
on the development of philosophy within Islam. 
Ibn Badjdja (died 1138) teaches that the gradual 
perfection of the human spirit to union with the 
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divine is the object of philosophy. Ibn Tufail’s 
(died 1185) Philosophus autodiJactus'' became a 
world-classic. He shows that the knowledge ob- 
tained by natural means is in the most perfect 
harmony with the supernatural revelation of the 
KorW. This conviction is foimulated even more 
energetically by Averroes (died 1198). He had a 
critical mind, with an insight for details, and was 
therefore pre-eminently qualified to be a commen- 
tator on Aristotle. He lacked the great gift of 
speculation and the ability to think constructively 
bearing all aspects of the question in mind. His 
cry is “back to Aristotle”, a demand as reactionary 
as if some one were to say at the present day 
“back to Kant”. Averroes himself fortunately did 
not follow this strictly, although by reason of it 
he rejects the idea of an absolute contingency of 
things; he can only imagine a relative one (cf. 
Horten, Die Hauptlehrcn ties Azierrocs^ p. 67 etc.). 
In order to fit in with this, he maintains the idea of a 
creation in the sense that God transfers the world 
from a pure potentiality, non-being, to existence. 
This notion of actualisation provides Averroes with 
a monistic principle of the universe (cf. Horten, 
Die Metaphysik des Av.^ preface). In every category 
of being there exists a per se, which actually 
possesses the content of that category and can 
therefore communicate it to all other things, 
which 'j&nly possess it potentially and per accidens. 
— God perceives all individual things in himself. 
He is the totality of things eminetitiori modo. 
Pantheistic ideas are more than once acquiesced 
in. — The substance of soul is one for all men. 
Recompense in the next world is not thereby 
made impossible. It is a spiritual recompense in 
that substance. 

Averroes tried above all to mitigate certain 
crudities in Avicenna's teaching, i. In the thesis 
of the eternity of the world he points out to the 
theologians that he is at bottom in agreement 
with them; God created the world out of nothing. 
He is the all-knowing and all-poweiful lord of 
creation. Whether this creative activity had a be- 
ginning in time (theological thesis) or not (philo- 
sophic doctrine) is a matter of indifference for 
the Muslim faith. Besides there was no real time 
before the world. 2. God does not work with 
physical necessity nor with man’s imperfect kind 
of freedom, which can also do evil. God can only 
do what is best (optimism, cf. Leibnitr), and this 
“must” is not an imperfection, for the capability 
of evil is not a virtue. God’s action is above the 
designation of free or not free. 3. God perceives 
all individual things as the common teaching of 
the philosophers shows. Nevertheless His perception 
cannot be called universal (Avicenna); for the 
idea of an imperfection might be associated with 
this. His knowledge, which guides all worldly things 
in unison with the divine will in the wisest pro- 
vidence, is raised above the predicates of the 
universal and particular. 4. The philosophical prin- 
ciple ex uno non fit nisi unum, which makes un- 
tenable a direct creation of the plurality of things 
by God the One (doctrine of creation through the 
intermediary of the spirits of the spheres) is drop- 
ped by .Averroes: God directly creates the plurality 
of things. — The exaggeration of the importance of 
Averroes, who was called the “most important” phi- 
losopher of Islam, and the erroneous opinion that 
he was an enemy of religion is a fabrication of the 
European middle ages and is probably based in 
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I part at least on eirors in tr.rnslatiou in the 
versions of his works and on the circunislam c 
that the other philosophers of Islam were not 
known. Averroes is of no impoit.rnce lor the lur- 
ther development of philosophic thouglit in the K.ist. 

The fiuitful stimulus to speculation given by 
( ihazall wa.s eagerly followed up in the period 
following him. The great stream of jihilosophic 
activity begins after Ghazali and is due to him, 
I as he made philosopliy palatable to Islam and the 
orthodox school of theologians. It was no longer 
possible for any one to discuss science and e\en 
speculative theology, who had not had a thorough 
education in Greek philosophy. The two great 
protagonists were RazI (died 1209) and Tusi (died 
1273). The former moves entirely in a woild of 
Greek ideas, which he developed principally in 
his “mystic investigations” {al-MahZthilh al-Mitih- 
riklya^ ishrak here means Platonic intuition and 
thus is a hit at Avicenna) with vigorous attacks 
on separate ,\ri.stotelian doctrines. Greek logic 
is developed by him in an elaborate fashion 
and almost becomes a model. This is particu- 
laily apparent in the technical use of objec- 
tion — he was known as al-Mushakkik, the “ob- 
jector”. Tusi followed up the questions posed 
by RazI, to which were added those of Ibn Kam- 
muna (died 1277). The struggle centred round the 
theses (^isharat) of Avicenna and lasted down to 
the xiv‘h century; Tustaii (c. 1300), Isfahan! (died 
1348) and R.azi (Kiitb al-Din, died 1364) joined 
in it defending the doctrines of .Avicenna and 
going more deeply into them. Tiisi victoriously 
warded off an unimportant attack by Shahrastani 
1*53 (“Ihc slayer of the Greek philosophers”, 
al-Mttsari’- in his “The slayer of the slayer”, 
MusarP al-Musfiri'). 

Under the invigorating influence of such attacks 
and discussions, philosophy was able to develop 
to a greater height. Ibn Malka (.Abu ’l-P.arakat, 
died 1155) wrote his oft-quoted and highly es- 
teemed work : “The worthy of consideration” (iz/- 
Miitabar). ZamakhsJjarl (died 1 143) was at the 
same time discussing many questions of philosophy 
with great acuteness. SuhrawardI (died 1 1 91) builds 
up an entirely new system and forms an indepen- 
dent focus for later developments. His development 
begins where Avicenna had left off at questions 
of great difficulty. Being cannot advance to exis- 
tence from outside, but is identical with it. The 
dualism, which according to Avicenna divides the 
innermost state of things, is thus overcome. Things 
are units of reality, in conscious allusion to the 
ancient Persian doctrine of light: different forms 
of the light, which on emanating from God lose 
their j^rfection and approach matter of darkness. 
Light is identical with spiritual substance. In the 
theory of knowledge also he does away with the 
well-known dilemma in Avicenna. Knowledge is 
as Plato teaches, a perception, in which the true 
essences of things, which exist for themselves in the 
heavenly world, illuminate our understanding. He 
therefore called his philosophy, the philosophy 
of illumination (cf. Horten, Die Philosopkie 
der Erleuchtung nach Suhrawardi, Halle 1912) 
The best known of the later philosophers were also 
inspired by these ideas and wrote commentaries 
on SuhrawardI s teaching, e. g. Shahrazurl (c. 12 So) 
airazi (c. _I3U), Harawl (Nizam al-Dm, c. 1300) 
Ibn Kammuna (died 1277), Dawwanl (died 1501) 
and Shlrazl (died 1640). ^ 
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A very important worlc in pliilosophy is Ami- 
rli’s (died 1233): “First-fruits of Thoughts” (.-W/’<7r 
al-Afkar'). It was an authority of the first rank 
in Idji’s circle (died 1355). After Avicenna's great 
works on logic men became eager to compress 
the total of this knowledge in compendiums. not 
without developing it in vaiious directions. ZarniidjI's 
handbook of logic, c. 1203, Khawindil’s (died 
1248) compendium, Abhaii’s Isagogc (died 1264) 
— he also compiled an encyclopaedia of philo- 
sophy which became celebrated under the title 
“The Guide to Wisdom” — Katibi’s logic 1276 
{Shamslya) — it survived to see over a score of 
commentaries from the pens of philosophers of 
the first rank the “Rising-places of Luminaries”, 
a work by Urmawl (died 1283), Nasafi’s (died 
1288) Dialectics and SamarkandTs (died 1291) 
authoritative work , which was very frequently 
commented on , may be mentioned here. The 
“Leaves’’ of Samarkandl and “The Fhilo.sophy of 
the Individual” of KatibI and his commentary on 
Razi, the epitome Shark al-Mulahhihas exercised 
a great influence. 

Tusi (died 1273) forms an important centre for 
further development. In his dogmatic (^Ta^rid) 
he brought Greek philosophy into the theological 
speculations of Islam. The fundamental questions 
of philosophy were lucidly discussed by him. The 
problem of being and existence was further devel- 
oped and acutely discussed particularly by his 
numerous commentators. With Hilli (died 1326), 
Isfahan! (died 1348) we may here give KushdjI 
(died 1474) the place of honour; he discussed 
the most fundamental questions of philosophy in 
the most thorough fashion and advanced the pro- 
blems connected with Avicenna’s teachings. It is 
clear from his exceedingly well developed ter- 
minology that the systematic study of philosophy 
was in a flourishing condition in his time. The 
scruples once raised by Ghazali against philoso- 
phers have for him been long overcome and be- 
come negligible. He is particularly attached to 
Avicenna but quotes also the liberal theologians 
from ‘Allaf (died 849) to ‘Abd al-Djabbar (died 
1024) and also KhaiyamI (died Il2l) (“The Phi- 
losophy of Being” Hikmat al-Kawti)^ SuhrawardI, 
Idji, etc. He attempts to utilise the most diver- 
gent views for his conception of the universe. 

Apart from the works of MahbubI (died 1346) and 
Bukhari (c. 1350) (commentary on Katibi), those of 
IdjI (died 1355), especially his “Stations” {Mawakif) 
and his Dialectic form a new and important centre 
of philosophical discussion. In the former work 
Idji intended to write a speculative theology and 
the result was an encyclopaedia of philosophy. 
So thoroughly had Greek science penetrated the 
ideas of educated Muslims that they had imper- 
ceptibly identified it with theology. We do not 
mean to say that they approved all the doctrines 
of Avicenna. It was rather the development after 
Avicenna’s time that was made most use of, but 
his teachings were universally defended against 
his opponents notably Razi. Ghazali sank into 
unimportance in the background. Idji’s concise 
and acute formulations stimulated great activity 
among the commentators — in the same way as 
Tusi’s Dogmatic. The problems discussed range 
from logic to the fundamental questions of meta- 
physics, touching natural sciences on the way. Djur- 
djani (died 1413) was the most important at this 
period. Besides problems of philosophy he discus- 
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sed the theological que-.tions of the school of 
'Ash'aii, of which he professed himself a member. 
In the meanwhile Taftazani (died 1389) had ap- 
peared and vigorously criticised .\vicenna’s .system 
m his commentaiy on Ghazali “The Intentions 
of the Philo-iophers”. Idji's circle took up the 
cudgels on behalf of the old master. We thus 
find Idji’s commentators thoroughly discussing 
Taftazani’s objections and deriving advantage from 
them, e. g. Abharl (Saif al-Uin, c. 1400), Fanari 
(died 1481), Tusi (died 1482) and notably the 
extremely well-read Siyalkuti (died 1659). He is 
well acquainted with the vast philosophical litera- 
ture of the Muslims, quotes from hundreds of 
works, is perfectly at home and gives an inde- 
pendent judgment in all philosophical questions. 

RazI (Kutb al-Din, died 1364) displayed a great 
literary activity which considerably advanced the 
development of philosophy. Although he belonged 
to none of the above mentioned groups he is 
quoted by them and regarded as an authority of 
the first rank. The form which literary activity 
took was frequently that of commentaries. It must 
not be inferred from the form of a commentary, 
which was attached to some standard work, that 
the thoughts expressed in it are not quite original. 
Entirely new ideas are frequently developed in 
these commentaries and acute criticism exercised; 
this is true for example of gjurdjani’s numerous 
works, of which the glosses on Tusi’s Dogmatic 
at once became a centre of new development. In 
Logic Taftazani’s work “The Elaboration of Logic’’ 
built up a great school with which the greatest 
names in philosophy are associated. We have now 
come down to the time of Dawwani, the “glory 
of the true investigators”, (died 1501); he ap- 
proached this school from the most diverse direc- 
tions while he wrote commentaries on the original 
works. His commentary on Suhrawardi, “The 
Temple of Light” is as highly esteemed as the 
numerous glosses on Tusi in which he discusses 
and develops philosophical problems with the 
gre.atest acuteness. His peculiar position may be 
compared with that of his contemporary Caietanus 
among scholastics. Farani, the commentator on 
Farabi (cf. Horten , Das Buck der Ringsteine 
Farabis., 1906) was one of his pupils. Ibn Khal- 
dun (died 1406) propounded questions of the 
theory of knowledge in a critical fashion. SanusI 
(died i486), Sha'rani (1565) left their mark par- 
ticularly in the field of logic, Akhdari (died 1534) 
attained fame through his “Stepladder” which had 
commentaries frequently written on it down to 
last century. 

Shirazi (.Sadr al-Din, died 1 523) seems to have 
been an outstanding thinker of this period. He is 
quoted by later writers as the “great scholar”. 
Ghiyath al-Din Shirazi (died 1542) is also men- 
tioned along With him as an authority; like the 
preceding he wrote a commentary on Tusi. Tash- 
koprizade (died 1554) was a comprehensive writer 
on philosophical subjects. Shirazi (.Sadr al-Din) 
(died 1640) developed quite a new theory of the 
universe. Stimulated by Suhrawaidl he explained 
the notion of contingency not as a dualism be- 
tween being and existence but as a participation 
in being. Individual things are monistic indi vi- 
dua of being, which develop step by step to 
more and more perfect beings. His proof of the 
existence of God is a combination of the proof 
of contingency with the Platonic from the stages 
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of perfection (Horten, Die Gottesbewelse hei Shirazt). 
Lahidji (c. 1670) likewibe lb entirely under the 
influence of Greek thought (cf. Der Islam ^ iii. 
91 — 131). Harawi (1605), Munawl (died 1622), 
Damad (died c. 1659) weie also regarded as great 
teachers. (Husain!) Blharf, died I 7 t> 5 i composed 
the “Stepladder of the Sciences”, which was fre- 
quently annotated. Fiirrd;! (died 1 745) incorporated 
a vast amount of philosophical knowledge in his 
terminological dictionary. Sacaklizade (died 1737) 
was an encyclopaedist. 

Bibliography. The literature, which has 
now grown to an enormous extent, has been 
in part collected in Brockelinann, Gcschichte tier 
Arabisclun Littcraiur (Welmar-Bcrlin 1898 — 
1902); Uberweg-Heinze, GninJriss tier Gcschichte 
der Philosophies (Berlin 1905), p. 236 et seq.\ 
Archiv f. Gcschichte der Philosophie.^ iv. 519 
et scq.\ xix. 288 et seq..^ 426 — 44^5 xx. 236 
272, 403 — -4265 xxii. 267—287, 383 — 428, 554 — 
563 (in continuation). Good surveys of separate 
periods are given in T. J. de Boer, Gcschichte 
der Philosophie im Islam (Stuttgart 1901, Engl, 
ed., London 1903); Carra de Vaux, (Pa- 

ris igoo); do., Gazali (Palis 1902), cA. Archiv f. 
Gesch. d. Philos.., xxii. 166— \ Die Religion in 
Gcschichte u. Gegenwart, under Islamische Philo- 
sophic', Die Kultur der Gegenwart, ed. by Hinne- 
berg, Toil I, Abteilung V,p. Hft^etseq. The relations 
to the scholastic philosophy are discussed in Hor- 
ten, Die Metaphysik Avicennas (Halle 1907)) 
Santer, Avicennas Bearbeitung der aristotelischen 
Metaphysik (cf. also Zeitschr. d. Deutsch. Mor- 
getil. Ges., Ixvi. 751—757). (M. Horten.) 

FANA^(.\.), an important technical term 
of Sufism, meaning, “annihilation, dissolution”. 
The Sufi who attains perfection must be in a kind 
of state of annihilation. 

The authors of treatises on Muslim mysticism 
have often compared the “annihilation” of Sufism 
with the Buddhist nirvana; but this comparison 
is not a particularly fitting one. We now know 
th.at the Muslim writers had only a very slight 
knowledge of Indian philosophy and could not 
comprehend the notion of nirvana which presumes 
a fairly intimate acquaintance with that philosophy. 
Besides, the Buddhist idea of annihilation is inde- 
pendent of the idea of God and includes the idea 
of the transmigration of souls, to which nirvana 
puts an end. To attain this, the desire for existence 
must be suppressed in the individual ; it is only 
after this desire has been extinguished that one 
no longer has to return to the cycle of existence. 
In Muslim mysticism on the other hand there is 
no question of metempsychosis and the notion 
of a personal and all-present God is throughout 
predominant. 

The origin of the Muslim conception of fatted 
has rather to be sought in Christianity from which 
it seems to be borrowed. This conception simply 
means the annihilation of the individual human 
will before the will of God, an idea which forms 
the centre of all Christian mysticism. The concep- 
tion thus belongs to the domain of ethics and 
not in the slightest degree to that of metaphysics 
like the nirvana of the Hindu. 

The oldest systematic exposition of pantheistic 
.Sufism , the Kashf al-Mahdinb (“Revelation of 
concealed Matters”) gives all the explanation that 
could be desired of fanid. 

The virtue of poverty understood in the mystic 


sense consists “in averting the gazefiom all cre.ited 
things, and, in complete annihilation, seeing only 
the All-One, he hastens towards the fullness ot 
eternal life” (p. 20). — Mystic poverty, we are 
further told, consists in the annihilation of the 
human attribute {sjjaf, which dwells in the Ego, 
so that one is now only rich in God and through 

God. “The Sufi is he that has nothing in hi , 

possession nor is himself iiossessed by anytliing. 
This denotes the essence of annihilation {Jand) ’. 

When this feeling has attained its perfection 

it is called fand-i kttlll “absolute annihilation”. 

The expression fa/td is often interchanged with 
safd “purity”; this word means that the Sufi 
should keep his soul pure from all attachment to 
any creature. Fand is further often associated 
with bakd “subsistence” ; the man, who has des- 
troyed liis own will, henceforth lives in God; the 
human will is transitory while God's will is eternal. 

The author of the Kashf al-MahdJiib expressly 
states (p. 243) that fand does not mean loss of 
essence and destruction of personality as some 
ignorant Safis think. It is not the essence but the 
human attributes, which are a danger to the per- 
fection of being, that are destroyed (p. 28). “In 
India”, says the author, “I had a dispute with 3 man 
who claimed to be versed in Kor’anic exegesis 
and theology. When I examined his pretensions, 
I found that he knew nothing of annihilation . . .” 
(p. 243); i. e. he had understood the word fand 
in a metaphysical sense. 

Bibliography. The Kashf al-Mahjiib by 
’■Ali b. '■Uthman al-Jullabi al-Hujunri (transl. 
by Nicholson, London 1911); Carra de Vaux, 
Gazali (Paris 1902), s. Index s. v. “aneantisse- 
ment”; cf. also the Kitah al-Ta^rifat of Dj ur- 
djani etc. (B. Carra de Vaux.) 

FANAM, a South Indian coin. [See Vide 
and Burnell, Hobson-yobson 2, p. 348]. 

FANAR, the name of the Greek quarter 
of S tarn bill in which the Oecumenian Patiiarch 
took up his residence after the conquest of the 
town by Mehemmed II. Down to 1587 the pa- 
triarchate was in the ancient Byzantine church of 
the Pammakaristos; when this was transformed into 
a mosque (Fethiye) in that year, the Patriarch moved 
his see to the little church of St. George. At 
quite an early period there settled round the see, 
in addition to the ecclesiastical and secular officials 
of the patriarchate, the few old Byzantine families 
that had remained in Constantinople and other 
distinguished and prosperous members of the com- 
munity (the so-called In the Patriarchal 

school (u /2£yaA)j roC yevov; conducted by 

the clergy, which is still flourishing, the ancient 
classical studies were cultivated and the Fanariots 
exalted their claim to be in this respect also the 
noblest of the nation. It was from their circles that 
the Porte used to choose its Christian officials 
(Dragomans of the Sublime Porte, and of the 
Arsenal, Hospodars of Moldavia and Wallachia, 
contractors for the supply of furs and meat to 
the Serai, etc.). The better known families are 
the Kantakuzen, Skarlato, Maurogordato, Ghika, 
Karadja, Sutzo, Handjeri, Maurojeni, Ipsilanti, 
Muruzi, Kallimachi, Mussuro, Aristarchi etc. In 
the second half of the xviii’h century many Fana- 
riots went to Kuru-ceshme on the Bosporos. Since 
the beginning of the Greek War of Liberation 
the old Fanariot families have been gradually dis- 
appearing from public life; many of them migrated 
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to Greece. According to tradition Mcheinmcd II. 
granted the Fanariots a number of privileges, but 
the Gieek noble families have never enjoyed any 
special privileges as such. 

Bibliography'. Ciusius, Tiircograccia p. 
91, 497; de la Croix, Eiat present de la Nation 
ct de VEglise gr'ecqtie.^ p. 3 ct seq \ Eton, Survey 
etc., p. 331 et seq.'.^ Dallaway, Constantinople 
ancient and modern.^ p. 98 ct seq.\ Livre d'or 
de la Eloblcsse Phanariote cn Gr'ecc^en Roumafiic.^ 
en Rtissie et en Tnrquie., par un Phanariote 
(AjhejTS 1892). (J. H. Mordtmann.) 

FANUS a folding lantern, made 

of wire rings surrounded by waxed cloth with 
the upper and lower ends of tinned copper. It is 
carried by night in the hand to light the way for 
a body of men on the march, a wedding procession 
or a personage of high rank in the dark streets. 

Bibliography'. Lane, Modern Egyptians^.^ 
i. _207 (picture on p. 208), (Cl. Huart.) 
FAO, a telegraph station and Turkish 
fortress at the mouth of the Shatt al-L\rab on 
the right bank. The place, which is not mentioned 
by Niebuhr, is the capital of a nahiye which con- 
tains about 22 villages with 4000 — 5000 inhabitants. 

Bibliography'. LMl Djawad, Diu gh rafiya 
Loghati etc., 566; CuineL Turquie d\ 4 sie., iii. 
268 et seq.'.^ v. Oppenheim, Voin Mittelmccr 
zum pers. Golf.^ ii. 309. 

FAR^ [See furu^] 

FARAB, also written Bauab (e. g. in Istakhrl, 
MukaddasI and most Persian authorities) and Parab 
(e. g. in the Iludzid al-Alani., cod. Tumanskij, 
f. 9^j the latter seems to be the original pronun- 
ciation), a district (in Istakhrl and I bn Hawkal 
uahiya.^ in Muikaddasi rustak., in Yal^ut 'loilaya) 
in the valley of the Sir-Darya, lying on 
both sides of the main stream, which here receives 
the waters of the Aris on its right bank. Accor- 
ding to Ibn Hawkal (p. 391) the district measured 
less than a day’s journey in length and breadth; 
the soil was in places maishy and contained salt. 
According to Mas'^udi (TanbJ/i., p. 66) a stretch 
of land more than 30 farsakh broad was inun- 
dated by the Sir-Darya in Farab and adjoining 
districts annually (in the beginning of January, 
Kanun al-thani'., as a matter of fact the river at 
this season is usually covered with ice); at such 
times intercourse between the villages and farms 
all of which were on little hills was only possible 
by boat. The capital {kasaba) was called Kadar 
and according to Istakhrl (p. 346) lay east of the 
Sir-Darya half a farsal^ from the river; it is there- 
fore to be located to the west of the ruins of 
the later Otrar; the distance between the ruins 
and the river is about 7 miles on the Russian 
maps and according to the Zafar-Namah also 
(Indian ed., ii. 668) it was two farsakh from 
Otrar to the Sir-Darya. On the M’estern bank of 
the Sir-Darya, 2 farsakh below Kadar, lay WasTdj 
which Ibn Hawkal says was the native town of 
the philosopher Abu Nasr al-Farabi [q. v.]. Ac- 
cording to MukaddasT (p. 273) the capital bore 
the same name as the district; this town of Farab 
is described as a large town with a male popu- 
lation of about 70,000, a Friday-Mosque, a citadel 
and a market ; only a few booths of the latter 
were within the walls of the town, the majority 
being in the suburbs (rabad). Mukaddasi says 
that Wasidj was a small fortified town where a 
“powerful Emir” lived, with a chief mosque on 


the market-place, Kadar a recently founded town 
with an able-bodied population, where ^afGis pre- 
dominated; it was only after “wars” (probably 
after the suppression of opposition by the capital) 
that a minbar was erected. There is probably an 
error here and Farab, which is not mentioned by 
Istakhrl and Ibn IIawl<al, is to be regarded as 
the new and Kadar the old town ; the later Otrar 
also is constantly identified with the town of Faiiib 
(mentioned by Sam'^anl also, MS. of the Asiatic 
Museum, 543 'S 3 * 4 *) ^*^d not with Kadar. 

In the historians Farab is seldom mentioned, 
only once in Tabari (ii. 1694 at the foot) for 
example: in 121 (739) the ruler of Sb 5 sh (Taih- 
kent) at the command of the governor Nasr b. 
Saiyar had to expel Haiith b. Siiraidj who had 
sought refuge at his court and send him to Farab. 
Islam was apparently only brought to Farab for 
the first time in the Samanid period, after the 
subjection of Asbl^ab (or Isfidjab) by Nuh b. 
Asad in 225 = 839-840 (cf. Baladhuri, ed. de 
Goeje, p. 422; Sam'^anl in Barthold, Turkestan 
etc., i. 58 below). Wasidj is again mentioned by 
Sam%ni as a fortress (in Barthold, op.cit..^ i. 69); 
Abu Muhammad ‘^Abd al-Saiyid b. Muhammad al- 
Nasafl surnamed SaM al-Miilk died there in exile 
“in the land of the Turks” in Muharram 514 = 
April 1120. For the later history of the district 
cf. the article otrar. 

Bibliography'. W. Barthold, Turkestan w 
epokhu mougolskago nadicstviya.^ ii, 177 ct scq.\ 
G. Le Strange, The Lands of the Eastern Cali- 
phate., p. 484 ct seq. (W. Barthold.) 

al-FARABI, Muhammad b. Muhammad b. Tar- 
khan Abu Nasr, the greatest philosopher 
of Islam before Avicenna, was born in a 
Turkish family towards the end of the ixd' century 
A. D. at Wasidj, a small fortified town in the district 
of Farab ('Otrar) in Transoxiana, His father is said 
to have been a general. He studied in Ba gh dad 
under the Christian physician Vohanna b. Hai- 
lan and also worked with Abu Bidtr Matta, a 
Nestorian Christian, celebrated as a translator of 
Greek works. He then went to Halab to the 
court of the Hamdanid Saif al-Dawla, under whose 
protection he lived the life of a Sufi. He died in 
339 (950) about 80, in Damascus, 

whither he had accompanied his king on a campaign. 

Farabi is particularly celebrated as a commen- 
tator on Aristotle. Ilis works on this field have 
won him the name al-niu^allini al-thant “the 
second teacher” i. e. successor to the first teacher, 
Aristotle. He commented on the Categories., Her- 
menutics the First and Second Analytics., the 
Sophistics., Rhetoric and Poetics i. e. the whole 
group of treatises which form branches of logic 
in the widest sense. To this collection or the 
Organon he prefaced a commentary on the Isagogc 
of Porphyry. 

He wrote commentaries on the following Greek 
works on ethics, psychology and science, the Nico- 
machcan Ethics., Alexander of Aphrodisias On the 
Soul., Aristotle’s Physics., Meteorology and his 
writings on the Heavens and the L niverse and 
lastly on the Almagesta of Ptolemy, 

His literary activity was by no means confined 
to the exposition of Greek texts; on the contrary 
he wrote a large number of original works. Among 
the latter are his psychological and metaphysical 
treatises, on the Intelligence and the In- 

telligible^ on the Soul ifiajs^'., the laculties of the 
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Soul^ the One and the Unity, Substance, Time, 
Empty Space, Space and Measure. 

Farabi professed the view, which now seems 
strange and even absurd, but which is explained 
by the leaning of Oriental philosophers towards 
syncretism, that ancient philosophy must form a 
unity, at least that its two great representatives 
Plato and Aristotle should not contradict one 
another; their systems ought not to be more than 
different forms of expressions of one truth. Ac- 
cording to this conception the great philosophers 
of antiquity appear as real prophets and are given 
the title imam like religious teachers, and their 
teaching is a kind of revelation which ought not 
to contain any contradiction or error. Farabi wrote 
several treatises on the basis of this view. The 
Agreement between Plato and Aristotle, The In- 
termediary between Aristotle and Galenas (,Ki[db 
al-djam^ baina rePyai al-haklmain AjlatTin al-ildhi 
wa Aristiitalis') , The Intentions of Plato and 
Aristotle. It should be noted that our philosopher 
believed in the authenticity of the work entitled 
the Theology of Aristotle {Othuludjia Arisiatalis, 
an apocryphal neo-Platonic treatise based on the 
Enneades of Plotinus. This error was such as to 
falsify in a remarkable fashion the idea that was 
formed of the Peripatetic system. 

Dieterici has edited nine small treatises by Farabi 
of which the most celebrated is the epistle entitled 
The Gems of the Sciences {Risala fusTts al-hikam')-, 
this work, which contains many ideas in a very 
concise form, passed into use in all the schools 
of the East; there is a commentary on it by 
Isma'il al-Husaini al-Faranl, a writer of the xv'k 
century which has been printed at the al-'Amira 
press (1291 A. H.) and made the subject of a study 
by M. Horten. 


Besides this group of treatises, Dieterici has 
published Farabl'.s “•Model City” (Ilisala fi ara 
ahl al-Madina al-fadihi) an important work in 
34 chapters in which the Muslim philosopher, 
inspired by Plato, explains his conception of the 
organisation of the perfect city. It should be go- 
verned by its wise men; its aim should be to 
imitate here below the perfection of the heavenly 
city and to prepare its members to obtain felicity 
in the latter. This theory is of little practical 
interest, but is of some importance for metaphysics. 

Farabi’s intention like that of the other philo- 
sophers of the same school was to embrace the 
whole cycle of the sciences. He seems to have 
been quite a good mathematician and a fair phy- 
sician; he wrote on occult .sciences and was .also 
a distinguished musician ; it is to his pen that 
we owe the most important treatise on the theory 
of Oriental music. He wa.s himself a virtuoso and 
composer; his talent excited the admiration of 
Saif al-Dawla and the Mawlawi dervishes still use 
ancient chants that are attributed to him. 

Farabi's system is that of the school of Philo- 
sophers in the proper sense of the word (Jailasuf) 
i. e. Muslim Neo-Platonic philosophy. It is the 
system which al-Kindl had begun to organise be- 
fore him and which after him found the most 
complete expression in the works of Avicenna 
(y. V. sub lEN sIna). It is fairly probable that Fa- 
rabi differs from al-Kindl and Avicenna on some 
points; but it is difficult to define these points and 
it is better to be reserved, if not sceptical, in in- 
terpreting the details of his system. Indeed w'e do 
not possess his work in its entirety; we are only 


acquainted with a small pait of it; farabls 
style also is somewhat obscure; several of the 
treatises that have survived .are composed in the 
form of very brief aphorisms placed one after the 
other in no sort of order. Lastly it is impossible 
to be certain that there is no contradiction in a 
work so vast, in which the influence of Plato, 
Aristotle or Plotinus alternately predominates. The 
root idea of the system, which is to make a 
synthesis on one side of Aristotle and Plato and 
on the other hand of the syncretic philosophy 
thus obtained with the religious faith of Islam, 
cannot but be somewhat contradictory in itself. 

T. J. de Boer believes he can see a very marked 
opposition between Farabi and the other members 
of the school of “Philosophers" notably the cele- 
brated RazI (Razes); Farabi sometimes polemicises 
against RazI who was his contemporary. According 
to de Boer this opposition consists in that, while 
Farabi's system is deductive, rational and built 
up entirely on abstract logic, Razl's philosophy is 
experimental, inductive and is more especially 
concerned with the concrete. But I do not think 
that there are really two systems opposed to one 
another; they are two sides or two aspects of a 
more general system : RazI, who was a physician 
and distinguished naturalist, emphasises the con- 
crete aspects of the system while Farabi, who 
had a more inclination for logic, mathematics and 
mystic speculation, presents the .abstract side of 
it. In Avicenna we find the two aspects reunited. 

I have pointed to a difference between Farabi 
and Avicenna as regards the position of Mysticism; 
in Avicenna mysticism appears only at the end 
of the system to crown his work, as it were; it 
is quite distinct from the other parts of it and 
Avicenna treats mysticism — and very artistically — 
as a chapter in philosophy which he would study 
in .an objective fa.shion. On the contraiy in Farabi 
mysticism penetrates everything; the terms of .Sufism 
are scatteied throughout his works and one clearly 
feels that with him mysticism is not a theory but 
rather a subjective state. This point of view further 
contributes to make his system somewhat obscure. 

It has been said that Avicenna is clearer, better 
arranged and more methodical than Farabi ; Muslim 
scholasticism has clearly a more finished form in 
Avicenna. On pne important point, the question of 
the personal immortality of the soul, this difference 
in lucidity between the two philosophers makes itself 
felt. The rational soul or reason, illuminated by the 
woild of the mind, the world of ideas, or active 
intellect, is the real man ; it is also what remains 
of man after death. But does the reason of the 
individual man lose itself in the active intellect 
or does it preserve its own consciousness and 
individuality : Certain passages in Farabi are writ- 
ten in such a way as to make it credible that 
he admits the first view. There is, however, no 
room lor doubt that Farabi believed in the personal 
immortality of the soul ; in his treatise on the 
Model City there is a passage, where he shows 
the good souls arriving in the celestial city and 
each of them enjoying a pleasure as great as the 
number of the souls. Ibn Tufail, who seems to 
have had no love for F'arabl, also says that he 
had doubts on the personal immortality of the 
soul (see S. Munk, article farabI in the Diction- 
naire des Sciences Philosophiques')', this charge must 
refer to passages, the language of which is obscure 
or which are incomplete. 
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T. J. de Boer has also pointed out as a dif- 
ference between Farabi and the other philosophers 
of his school that Avicenna does not, like him, 
derive matter from God. According to this writer, 
Farabi conceived matter as having emanated from 
God by passing through several spiritual inter- 
mediaries. I do not think that this statement is 
quite correct. It is in the treatise on “the prin- 
ciples of beings” of which we possess a Hebrew 
translation by Moses ibu Tibbon m!?nnn, 

ed. by Philippowski in thn annual “ICDi 

I.eipzig 1850-1851) that Farabi gives the chain 
of principles in a way which makes it resemble 
an emanation : the primary intelligence or first 
cause comes from God ; from it come in their 
order the intelligences of the spheres; the last is 
the active intelligence ; above it are placed the 
universal soul, then form and lastly matter. Avi- 
cenna’s metaphysics are really quite comparable 
to this system. 

The matter which is in question here is the 
substratum of the world which contains its possi- 
bility. The world is produced by coming from 
this matter, not created directly from nothing. 
The celestial spheres, animated by their respective 
souls, are put into motion by the prime mover; 
the latter is not God himself but rather the pri- 
mary intelligence which emanates from him. 

Farabi attempts to reconcile Aristotle and Plato 
on the question of the eternity of the world. In 
his treatise on the Agreement of tke Philosophy 
of Plato and Aristotle^ he claims that Aristotle 
did not believe in an eternal world. The creator 
made it spring into existence at once without 
time, the prime mover then put it into motion 
and from the motion of the spheres time was 
produced. In other words time is logically poste- 
rior to the actual creation of the world. The 
school of the philosophers has however admitted 
the possibility of the infinite series retreating into 
the past: according to Avicenna a real infinite series 
is impossible but an infinite series, the terms of 
which do not actually exist together, is possible. It 
may be admitted that the celestial spheres have ac- 
complished an infinite number of revolutions in the 
past and that time accordingly is eternal. One dif- 
culty against this view arises from the fact that the 
souls of men who have lived in the past continue 
to exist in reality as they are immortal; there 
would thus be an infinite number of souls actually 
co-existing. In his treatise on the “Model City” 
Farabi however .speaks of the souls in the other 
world as if they were finite in number. We cannot 
really be quite certain that these philosophers do 
not sometimes contradict one another; they com- 
ment with equal confidence on teachers whose 
doctrines often disagree and there necessarily re- 
sults a certain amount of hesitation and uncer- 
tainty in their systems. 

Bibliography. M. Horten, Das Buch der 
Ringsteine Farabis mil dem Kommentar des 
Emir Ismalil ei-Hoseini cl-Farani ubersetzt u»d 
erldutert in Beitrage zur Gesch, der Philosophic 
des Mittelalters.^ Vol. v. (Munster 1906; with 
a bibliography of Farabi, p. xviii — xxviii); M. 
Steinschneider, Al-Farabi des arabischen Phi- 
losophen Leben nnd Schriften in the Memoircs 
d' Acad, imperiale des Sciences de St. Pitersbourg.^ 
Vol. xiii. N®. 4 (St. Petersburg, 1869); Dieterici, 
Alfdrabis Philosophische Abhandlungen (Leiden 
1890; Arab, text of nine smaller works); do., 


Alfdrabis Abhandlnng “-der Mnsterstaat" (Leiden 
1895 ; Arab, text); Bronnle, Alfdrdbl., Die Staats- 
Icitung (Leiden 1904); T. J. de Boer, Gesch. 
der Philosophic im Islam (Stuttgart 1901: Engl, 
ed. London 1903), s. Index; Carra de Vaux, 
Avicenne (Paris 1900), p. 91 — 116; M. Worms, 
Die Lehrc von der Anfangslosigkeit der Welt., 
in Beitrage zur Gesch, der Philosophie des Mtt- 
telalters., Vol. iii. (Munster 1900); Brockelmann, 
Gesch. der Arab, Litt.^ i. 210 — 213; for the 
Hebrew translations see the article al-farabi 
in The yewish-Encyclopedia., Vol. i. (New York 
1901), p. 374 ct seq. (B. Carra de Vaux.) 
FARADJ, al-Malik al-Nasir Nasir al-Din, 
was the son of Sultan Barkuk [q. v., i. 662 etseq.\. 
In Shawwal 801 = June 1399 Barkuk on his 
death-bed had homage paid to his thirteen year 
old son Faradj, appointed the Emir Itmish Atabek 
and guardian, and the Emir Taghribardi his ad- 
viser and the father of the celebrated historian 
Abu ’ 1 -Mahasin Yusuf [q. v.] the chief weapon- 
bearer. Itmish lived with the Sultan in the citadel 
and thereby aroused the jealousy of the other 
great Emirs who incited Faradj after a few months 
to declare himself of age. Itmish thereupon left 
the citadel against Taghrlbardt’s advice, the two 
then attempted to seize the citadel, were defeated 
and fled to Damascus where they made an alliance 
with Tenem, the governor there, and the other 
Syrian governors. The Sultan went to Syria to 
overthrow the rebels. Tenem declined the favour- 
able conditions of peace offered by the Sultan but 
contrary to all expectation was defeated in battle. 
Tenem and Itmish were executed, Taghribardi 
pardoned on account of his relationship to the 
Sultan and exiled to Jerusalem without an office. 
The Mongol ruler Timur was threatening great 
danger to the Mamluks. He demanded that his 
relative .Vtilmish should be released from captivity 
and his suzerainty recognised. Various views pre- 
vailed among the Emirs but the war party gained 
the upper hand. Atilmish was not released; Timur’s 
envoy was executed by order of Sudun, governor 
of Damascus, so that further negotiations for peace 
were out of the question. Timur took Aleppo 
and gave it over to plunder by his troops for 
three days. Many mosques and schools were des- 
troyed [cf. the article hal.ab], and were never 
rebuilt. TimUr took Hama, Hims and Ba^bek. 
Faradj finally decided to offer resistance, set out 
with his army for Ghazza, and appointed Taghri- 
bardi governor of Damascus. The latter proposed 
to fortify Damascus, leave the army with the 
Sultan in Ghazza and thus shut Timur in between 
two fires. The Emirs declared against this sagacious 
proposal out of mistrust of Taghribardi. When 
the Sultan approached Damascus, Timur went into 
camp in the neighbourhood. After fruitless nego- 
tiations for peace, Timur broke camp ; the Egyp- 
tians attacked him and were defeated with heavy 
loss. When several Emirs went off to Egypt with 
the secret intention of choosing a new Sultan, his 
partisans forced Faradj to leave the army and 
pursue the fugitives. They were overtaken and 
made the best excuses they could. The Sultan, 
who feared trouble from their fellow-conspirators 
in Cairo, hurried back to Egypt. The army broke 
up, one section fled to Damascus, the others tried 
to escape through the desert to Cairo but were 
cut down by the Mongols or marauding Bedouins. 
The road to Damascus now lay open to Timur, 
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the town surrendered and was given over to plun- 
der by the soldiers; the citadel, however, only fell 
after a siege of a month. Timur left Damascus in 
the spring of 804 = 1402 to make war on the 
Ottoman Sultan Bayazid. — The remainder of Fa- 
radj’s reign is occupied with the struggles of the 
Emirs for influence with the Sultan. Ihe Emirs, 
who were overthrown in the course of these feuds, 
were usually imprisoned in Alexandria and executed 
if they did not succeed in escaping to Syria and 
collect new followers there. In 808=1405 the 
discontent among the Mamluks reached such a 
height that Faradj abdicated the throne and went 
into retirement for a period. The Emirs raised 
his brother 'Abd al-'^AzIz to the throne under the 
name al-Malik al-Mansur. A few months later, 
however, Faradj won back the citadel of Cairo, 
threw his brother into prison and ascended the 
throne again. Although his position in Egypt was 
now secure, he never again exercised authority in 
Syria for any length of time. Djakam, the governor 
of Aleppo, proclaimed himself Sultan there under 
the name al-Malik al-'Adil, fortified Aleppo and 
defended Syria against foreign foes. He went to 
war with Kara Yelek, the chief of the white Sheep 
Turkomans, and fell in battle. The most faithful 
adherent of the Sultan was the above-mentioned 
Emir TaghnbardI, his bitterest opponent, Shaikh 
al-Mahmudi [q. v.], who afterwards became Sultan 
under the name al-Malik al-MiFaiyad. The war 
dragged on in Syria with varying success until 
in 815 A. H. Faradj went there for the seventh 
time. Against the advice of the dying Emir Taghrl- 
bardl, governor of Damascus, he went to meet 
the foe, regardless of the exhausted condition of 
his tioops. He was defeated and retired to Damas- 
cus. As the Emirs there gave him a hostile recep- 
tion, the Sultan had to submit ; he was dethroned, 
imprisoned and put to death in prison. His 
lands had been terribly devastated during his reign 
by Timur’s invasions and the constant civil wars, 
while famine and plague ravaged the country. He 
constantly required vast sums for his extravagant 
and luxurious mode of life and these he extorted 
from his subjects in Cairo. 

Bibliography. Weil, Geschicktc der Cha- 
lifen.! V. 72 — 105 and loS — 125; his biography 
is given in detail in the APanhal al-Safl., Cairo 
MS. 1 113, Part iii. (M. Soisernheim.) 

al-FARAFRA (.al-Far.afira) , an oasis in 
the Lybian desert, belonging to the Egyptian 
province of Minya. It lies between the Wahat 
Bahrlye and the Wahat Kibllye [see the article 
li.vttRlYE, i. 5S6I’ et sctjl\ and is about 8 days journey 
by camel from Minya. Among the earlier Arab 
geographers the name al-Farfaru/t appears, for 
example in al-Bakri, who mentions its great wealth 
in date-palms and the numerous villages inhabited 
by Christian Copts ; he also knows of the alum and 
vitriol found there and mentions the hot springs 
of the oasis. We have no other direct notices 
of al-Farafra, probably because it was usually 
reckoned with Dakhle [q. v., i. Sgq’’ et seql\ as is 
clear from Ya'kubI ( p. 332), for example. It 
was not till Chailliaud and Letorzec’s journey in 
i8zo that new light was thrown on the oasis and 
later by G. Rohlfs' expedition in 1873-1874. F'arafra 
was then only very loosely connected with Egypt; 
the only bond was the annual tribute of 10,000 
piastres. The land was exceedingly fertile and 
rich in palms, olives, fruits of all kinds, vegetables 


and cereals; there was also some cotton, but only 
oil and dates were exported. Nevertheless the in- 
habitants were in great poverty as they lost the 
greater portion of their harvests, as in ancient 
times, through the constant raids of the Egyptian 
and Barka Bedouins as well as of the Arabs of 
the Nile valley. Besides this the finest estates 
were in the possession of members of the SanHsIya, 
who sent the produce to Djaghabub, which was 
then their headquarters. They had been acquiring 
a firm footing in the oasis since i860 and it is 
to their influence that the great fanaticism of the 
population is ascribed. The number of inhabitants 
was still small at that date but it has been con- 
tinually increasing since then ; Boinet-Bey estimates 
the population at 54^ And the latest figures at 
632. The only village is Ka.sr Farafra. 

Bibliography. Ya%ubl (ed. de Goeje), 
p. 332; al-Bakrl (transl. de Slane), p. 39; hlak- 
rizi, Khitap i. p. 234; 'All Basha Mubarak, 
Khitat djadida.^ xvii. 30; Rohlfs, Drci Monalc 
in der Libyschen IViisle., p. 75 el seq. ; Ameli- 
neau. Geographic dc l'Egypte\ Boinet-Bey, Dic- 
tionnaire gecgraphiqtte de VKgypte\ Baedeker, 
Eg\pt (E. Graefe.) 

FARAH, a t own of Afghanistan in the 
Herat province situated on the bank of the Farah- 
rud river which flows in a south-westerly direction 
into the Sistan Hamun. Farah, although decayed, 
is still a place of some importance, and is the 
meeting place of several caravan routes and the 
centre of a fertile district. It was formerly the 
capital of Drangiana, and was included in the 
mediaeval province of Sidjistan, but is not in- 
cluded in modern Sistan. It has never quite re- 
covered from its devastation by the Mongols under 
Cingiz Khan. 

The Farah-rud is one of the rivers mentioned 
in the Vendidad (Fradiitha) and is the 'O (pfxSoi 
of Pliny, and the town i.s the Prophthasia of 
Alexander’s historians and Strabo (Prophthasia 
being a Greek rendering of ‘fradatha’ or ‘progress') 
also no doubt the Phra of Isidore of Charax. 
Alexander here detected the plot of Philotas, and 
from here, Holdich considers, he made his way up 
the valley of the Farah-rad to the Baraiyan pass. 
In modern times it has been described by Ferrier 
and Holdich. 

Bibliography. A. Stein in The Academy., 
May i6‘l* 1885; Holdich, The Gates of India., 
(London 1910); Ferrier, Caravan fourneys 
(London 1857)1 26; Strabo, Book xv. Ch. 

2, 8. _ _ (M. Longworth Dames.) 

FARAHI, Aiiu Nasr Mas'Ud e. Aei Bakr b. 
IIusAt.N li. Dia'far, born at Farah in SidjistSn, 
a Persian philologist, who flourished in the 
beginning of the vii'i* century a. h. He is the 
author of a versified Arabic-Persian glossary, cal- 
led Nisab al-Sibyan., which was much used in the 
east and is found in almost every library in 
Europe in several copies. Commentaries have fre- 
quently been written on this little book. Cf. Cat. 
Berl. (Pertsch), N». 156, 157 (i); Rieu, Cat. 
Pers. Mss. Brit. Mns.^ p. 504a; Ethe, Cat. Oxford, 
col. 980 — 983. 

He also versified in Arabic in 617 the celebrated 
compendium^ of law al-Dpamp al-Saghir, written 
by al-ShaibanI [q. v.]. Cf. Hadjdji Khalifa, ed. 
Flugel, ii. 559. 

FARA id is the name given to the expressly 
called fixed shares in an estate ('/j, i/g. 
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~hi 'h Vc) verses dealing with the 

law of inheritance in the Korean (iv. 12 — 15 and 
175) which fall to the twelve so-calleej “people 
of fixed inheritance’’ {dkaivu ‘‘l-fara'id or ashab 
ul-farTP id). As the accurate knowledge of these 
fixed legacies was the most important pait of the 
law of inheritance, the latter was called al- 

fara'id. 

Although the Korean only recognises fixed por- 
tions for the daughter, the two parents, the husband 
and wife, and the brothers and sisters, Muslim 
scholars have extended the laws applicable to the 
daughters of a deceased person to the daughters 
of his son and in the same way those applicable 
to his parents to 'the grand-parents; a distinction 
has further been made in sisters between full 
and half-.sister on the father’s side and on the 
mother’s. The total number of these so-called 
“Kor^anic” heirs has thus been raised to twelve, 
viz., in descending order: 1. the daughteis of the 
deceased and those of his sons; 2. in ascending 
order: father, mother and grandfather on the 
father’s side , grandmother on both sides (and 
further all other female relatives of the deceased, 
in ascending line, in so far as they are not related 
to him through a male relative in ascending line 
who is not legally qualified to inherit); 3. in the 
collateral line: the full sister, the half-sister on the 
father’s side and the half-brother and half-sister 
on the mother's side ; 4. widower and widow. 

The daughter of the deceased is entitled to 
half his estate; if there are two or more daughters, 
they receive together % of the estate The son’s 
daughters, full sisters and half-sisters on the father’s 
side are subject to tlie same rules (Kor’an, iv. 12 
and 175). Each of the heirs in ascending line 
may claim ’/n of the estate ; the mother, however, 
only receives this share if there are ehildren, son’s 
children, or two or more brother's and sisters 
of the deceased ; otherwise she gets '/j of the 
estate (Korean, iv. 12). Each of the half-sisters 
and halfibrothers on the mother’s side also gets 
'/o of the estate; if two or more inherit together, 
they receive '/a in all (Korean, iv. 15). The 
widower receives '/a estate except when a 

child or son's child inherits with him in which 
case his share is only '/i (Korean, iv. 13). The 
widow has (Kor'an, iv. 14) only a claim to half 
of what a widower would receive in the same 
circumstances, i. e. Y4 or '/s estate, ac- 

cording as she inherits with children (or son’s 
children) or not. 

If there are several dhaioti 'l-faid’id either to- 
gether or with other relatives of the deceased, 
they are in many cases excluded from their fixed 
shares. They then according to circumstances either 
receive nothing at all or the residue of the estate, 
after the other heirs have received what they are 
entitled to. The dkawu 'l-fariiid can never all 
inherit at the same time. On the diminution of the 
fixed inheritances in some cases in which several 
dhaivu ' l-fard'id inherit at the same time, ef. the 
article 'awl [i. 5 1 yb et rry.]. 

[B i b Hog r af h)’ \ Besides the chapter on 
inheritance in the collections on Tradition and 
the Fikh books , the literature quoted in the 
author of this article's I-Iandbuch des hldmischrn 
Geseizes (I.eiden, 1910), p. 237 and 356 et seq.\ 
E. Sachau in the Silzungsberichten der Berliner 
Akademie der Wissenschaften.^ *894, i. 159 — 
210; L. W. C. van den Berg in the Bijdragen 


tot de Taal-.^ Land- en V'olkcnkundc van Xedet L- 

Indic., .Serie 5, vii. 500 et seq. 

(Tll. \V. JUYMiOLL.) 

FARATpI SECT. This sect was founded in 
Eastern Bengal about the year 1804 by nadjdji 
SharFat Allah, born of obscure parents, who re- 
sided in a village, Bahadurpur, in the district of 
Faridpur. When eighteen years of age he went on 
a pilgrimage to Mecca, but instead of returning, 
as usual, he remained a disciple of al-Shaikh "Tahir 
al-Sunbul al-MakkI, the head of the Shafi'i sect 
there in those days. About 1802, after an .absence 
of twenty years, he came back to India, a skilful 
disputer, and a good Arabic scholar. On his way 
home he fell into the hands of Dacoits (banded 
robbers) who plundered him of everything, in- 
cluding many relics of his residence in Arabia. 
Finding life insupportable without books or relics, 
he joined the gang, and shared their many wan- 
derings. The simplicity of his character and the 
sincerity of his religious convictions struck these 
wicked men , who ultimately became his most 
zealous followers. Such is the story told at the 
present day of the first step taken towards prose- 
lytism by this remarkable man. For several years 
Shari'at Allah quietly promulgated his newly 
framed doctrines in the villages of his native 
districts, encountering much opposition and abuse, 
but attracting a band of devoted adherents, he 
by degrees acquired the reputation of a holy man. 

The chief innovation introduced by him was the 
non-observance of the Friday prayers and of the 
two great 'Ids, on the ground that India under 
British rule was Bar al-l/arb [q. v.]. He also 
ordered that the titles of nstadji (teacher) and 
sJiagird (pupil), terms which did not imply 
complete submission, should in future be used in 
the place of plr (priest) and murid (disciple), 
which had for ages been the respective designa- 
tions of the religious preceptor and his pupil. He 
further prohibited the usual ceremony of joining 
hands, which was customary at the initiation of 
a disciple, but required from every one of his 
would-be disciples tataba.^ or repentance for past 
sins, and a solemn determination to lead a more righ- 
teous and godly life in future. It is a curious fact 
that none of these ideas excited much opposition, 
but on his promulgating a dogma that to allow 
a mid-wife to cut the navel cord of a new born 
babe was a deadly sin borrowed from the Hindus, 
and his insisting that it was the duty of the father 
to do this, he roused a spirit of opposition which 
caused many of his adherents to fall away. "The 
zamindars (landlords) were alarmed at the spread 
of the new creed, which bound the Muhammadan 
peasantry together as one man. Disputes and 
quarrels soon arose, and Shari'at Allah was driven 
away from Navitbari, in the Dhaka district, where 
he h.ad settled, and was compelled to return to 
his birthplace. There he resumed his holy office 
as a minister of the faith, and in a short time en- 
listed the sympathies and support of a vast ma- 
jority of the uneducated and the most excitable 
classes of the Muhammadan population. His in- 
fluence became unbounded, and no one hesitated 
to carry out his orders. He acted with great pru- 
dence and caution, rarely assuming any other 
character than that of a religious reformer. The 
movement set on foot by this man attracted little 
attention during his lifetime , and his name is 
rarely met with in the annals of those days. On 
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looking back, however, at his career there is much 
which amply repays an inquiry. That he came of 
obscure parentage amid the swamps of Eastern 
Bengal, and should be the first preacher to de- 
nounce the superstitious and corrupt beliefs, which 
long contact with Hindu polytheism had de- 
veloped, is remarkable enough; but that the apa- 
thetic and careless Bengali peasant should be 
roused into enthusiasm ia still more so. To effect 
this required a sincere and sympathetic preacher; 
and no one ever appealed more strongly to the 
sympathies of a people than Shari'at Allah whose 
blameless and exemplary life was admired by his 
countrymen, who venerated him as a father able 
to advise them in times of adversity, and give 
consolation in cases of affliction. 

He is described as a man of middle height, of 
fair complexion, and with a long, shapely beard. 

A very different person was his son, Muham- 
mad Muhsin, beter known as Dudhu Miyan, who, 
though of ordinary abilities, exerted an influence 
far surpassing that of his father. His name is a 
household word throughout the districts of Farid- 
pur, Pubna, Bakirganj, Dhaka and Noakhali, and 
the number of his followers at the present day 
testifies to the thoroughness of the method with 
which he and his father fulfilled their mission. 

Dndhu Miyan was born in 1819, and, while 
still young, visited Mecca, where, as he asserted 
and made his followers believe, visions and 
revelations of a nature tending to his future 
greatness, were vouchsafed to him. On his return 
he devoted himself to the spread of his father’s 
doctrines, as well as many more which he him- 
self introduced afresh. For instance, he insisted 
upon his disciples eating the common grasshopper 
(f/ia»ga) which they detested, because the locust 
was used as food in .A.rabia , and vigorously 
contended that there was no greater difference 
between the two insects than between a goat of 
their villages and one from the b.anks of the Djumna. 

JThe most remarkable advance made during 
Dudha Miyan ‘s lifetime was the organisation of 
the society. Following the example of the Faisi- 
navas, he divided Eastern Bengal into circles, and 
appointed a khalifa, or agent, to each, with power 
to collect contributions for the furtherance of the 
objects of the central association. They further 
kept Dudhu Miyan, usually styled the Fir, or 
simply Mawlwi, acquainted with everything occur- 
ring within their jurisdiction, and whenever a 
zaraindar tried to enforce his legal rights against 
any one member of the sect, funds were provided 
to sue him in the court, or, if it could be safely 
done, men with clubs were sent to plunder his 
property and to thrash his servants. During his 
father s lifetime the sect was never opposed to 
nor collided with, the law of the land; but the’ 
measures adopted by the son united the zamln- 
dars and the indigo planters against him. He 
tried to make all Muhammadan ryots join his 
sect, and on refusal caused them to be beaten 
and excommunicated from the society of the’ 
faithful, and destroyed their crops. The zamin- 
dars once more endeavoured to prevent their 
tenants from joining, and, it is said, often punished 
and tortured the disobedient. A mode of torture 
intensely painful, which left no marks to im- 
plicate any one, is said to have been adopted on 
both sides. The beards of recalcitrant ryots were 
tied together and red chili powder given as snuff. 


Coercion, however, failed, and the landholders 
did little to check the further spread of a similar 
disturbance. 

It was among the cultivators and village work- 
man that Dudhu Miyan made the largest number 
of converts. He asserted the equality of mankind, 
and taught that the welfare of the lowly and poor 
was os much an object of interest as that of the 
high and the rich. When a brother fell in distress 
it was, he taught, the duty of his neighbours to 
assist him, and nothing, he affirmed, was criminal, 
or unjustifiable, which might be used as a means 
to that end. Their enemies, however, alleged, 
that witnesses were paid for ont of the funds of the 
association. 

Dudhu Miyan and the Hadjdjis, as his followers 
were originally called, became objects of dread to 
the Hindu, old Muhammadans, and European 
landholders. Evidence to convict a prisoner could 
not be got. It was, however, against the levying 
of illegal cesses by landlords that Dudhu Miyan 
made his most determined stand. That a Muham- 
madan ryot should be obliged to contribute towards 
the decoration of the image of Durga, or to- 
wards the support of any of the rites of his 
Hindu landlord, were regarded as intolerable acts 
of oppression. In this he was certainly right, as 
the only apology for their continuance was their 
antiquity, and adaptation to the feelings of the 
people. But, he advanced a step further when he 
proclaimed that the earth is God’s, and that no 
one has a right to occupy it as an inheritance, 
or levy taxes upon it. The peasantry were, there- 
fore, persuaded to settle on Khass Mahall lands, 
managed directly by the Government, and thus 
escape the payment of any taxes, but that of the 
land revenue, claimed by the State. His rapid 
success, however excited the jealousy of the con- 
temporary landlords and many false suits were 
brought against him. In 1838 he was charged 
with abetting the plunder of several houses; in 
1841 he was committed to the sessions on a 
charge of murder but was acquitted; in 1844 he 
was tried for trespass and forming an unlawful 
assembly; and in 1846 for abduction and plunder. 
The riot of 1838 assumed at one time a very 
threatening aspect, and a detachment of Sepoys 
was sent from Dhaka to check any disturbance. 

It was , however , impossible to induce witnesses 
to give evidence, and on each occasion he was 
acquitted. At BahadurpOr, where he generally re- 
sided, every Muhammadan stranger was fed, while 
Eastern Bengal was frequented by his spies, and 
the inteiests of the whole neighbourhood were in 
his keeping. He settled disputes , administered 
summaiy justice, and punished any Hindu, Mu- 
hammadan or Christian who without first referring 
matters to him dared to bring suits, as for re- 
^very of debt, in the adjoining munsifs court. 
Enaissanes carried his orders to distant villages, 
rai. signed Ahmad ndm na 

f mad of unknown name) often had the ordinary 
Hindu superscription to allay suspicion. He taught 
hat there was no sin in persecuting those who 
re use to embrace his doctrines, or who appealed 
to Government courts against the orders of the 
society and its acknowledged leaders. Dadhu Miyan 
having been a tall handsome man, 
with a dark flowing beard, and a large turban 
wmund round his head. He died at BahadurpOr 
4 epteraber, i86o, and was buried there, but 
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the Arial Khan river has, within the last few 
years , « ashed away every trace of his house 
and tomb. 

Three sons survive, of whom none have as yet 
exhibited any of the energy, or abilitie.s, of their 
father and hence the sect is consequently dimini- 
shing in number. 

The sect of which he was the leader is gene- 
rally known as the Fara^idl Sect ; and those who 
profess his doctrines have been enjoined to say 
the Zuhr (mid-day) Fard (compulsory) prayer on 
Fridays instead of the usual Djunria or Friday 
prayer, which is customary with the majority of 
the Muhammadans. (M. Hidayet Hosain.) 

al-FARAS, the horse, whether stallion {fahl) 
or mare; as a collective al-khail. The horse is 
considered the most beautiful and noblest creature 
next to man. The fine proportions of its limbs, the 
purity of its colour, its swiftness, its obedience 
to the rider, whether in battle, in pursuit or in 
flight, its courage and strength, its intelligence 
and standard of good manners are renowned. A 
sign of the latter is the fact that a well-bred 
horse discharges neither urine or excrement while 
its rider is on its back. It knows its rider so well 
that no one else is allowed to mount it. It wat- 
ches beside him when he is asleep, and wakens 
him with its foot when danger threatens ' from 
the enemy or wild beasts. The horses used in 
the game of polo {djawhani from the Pers. iaw- 
gani), watch the ball with the eye and follow it 
without the rider’s needing to guide them. One of 
the most noteworthy habits of the horse is that 
it will only drink turbid water; it is afraid of its 
reflection in clear still water and makes it turbid 
and frothy with its hoofs. 

The following story is told of the creation 
of the horse: When God wished to create the 
horse, he said to the south wind: I will make a 
living being out of thee, collect thyself! He 
then caused Gabriel to take a handful of wind 
and from this he created a reddish brown {kitmaU) 
horse. God said to it ; I have created thee the 
horse and made thee for the Arabs and di.stin- 
guished thee about all other beasts by swiftness 
for the gaining of food and booty; thou shall 
be ridden on the back and may fortune be attached 
to thy forehead. Thereupon he dismis.sed it and 
it neighed. Then God said : Blessed be thy neighing; 
terrify the worshippeis of idols, fill their ears and 
make their feet tremble. He then marked it with 
spots on the forehead and legs. After the creation 
of Adam it was led before him and preferred by 
him to Burak [q.v., i. 793 '']. 

According to another tiadition the first to ride 
a horse was Isma'il, the son of -Abraham. Others 
again say that the Arab horses are descended 
from those of Solomon. The latter inherited jooo 
horses from David; when they were being led 
before him, he forgot the afternoon prayer ; enraged 
at this omission he h.id them all hamstrung except 
a few that he spared because they had not yet 
been brought before him. When after this people 
of the tribe of ^Azd came to visit Solomon and 
asked for a present on taking leave of him, he 
gave them one of the steeds to which they gave 
the name zad al-rakib-^ from it are descended all 
the Arab horses. 

The wealth of manuscript literature on the horse 
(cf. e. g. the Catalogues of Berlin and Vienna) has 
as yet hardly been touched, apart from Perron’s work 


cited below. Von Hammer-Purgstall gave a pieli- 
minary survey of the material in his essay, Das 
Pferd bei den Arabern (Bibliography, philology: 
names of horses, references in the Kor’an, hadiths, 
proverbs, poems, notably the description of the 
horse by I^alaf b. Haiyan al-Mazini). Mas'udl's 
AIurTidj al-Dhahab contains a great deal of in- 
formation about horse-racing and there are many 
notices in Ibn al-Mundhir [q. v.]. Valuable obser- 
vations are made by the modern travellers quoted 
below. 

The name al-Faras al-A'^zani^ the great horse, 
is given to constellation Pegasus, Kifat 
al-Faras to the constellation of the foal, 
al-Faras al-Tdmm or “complete horse’’ to a group 
of stars near Pegasus. “It is not quite clear how 
the Arab astronomers, who have elsewhere re- 
tained the Greek constellations so completely , 
. . . have come to add a third and complete one to 
the two incomplete horses” (Ideler, Sternnamcn^ 
p. 190). 

Bibliography. Ildjwan al-Safa (ed. Bom- 
bay), ii. >45; Mas'iidi, Mitrudi al-Dhahab (ed. 
B. de Meynard), iii. 59; iv. 23 ct seq.\ viii. 
359 etc.; KazwInI (ed. Wiistenfeld), i. 375; 
Damirl, Haydt al-Hayawan^ ii. 1 68; i. 259; 
Comte M. Rzewusky, Notice stir Ics Chevaux 
Arabes.^ in Fundgr. d. Orients., v. 49, 333 ; v. 
Hammer-Purgstall, Das Pferd bei den Arabern., 
in Denkschr. d. A'. Ak. d. fViss. zu Wien., vi. 
(1855); M. Perron, Le Naceri. La perfection 
des deux arts on traite complet d'hippologie et 
d' hippiatric arabes ., trad, de I'arabe d'Abou 
Bekr ibn Bedr., i. 1852; ii. 1859; iii. i860; 

G. Jacob, Stndicn in arab. Dichtern., iii. (1895), 

73 et seq.\ J. L. Burckhardt, Bemerhtngcn tiber 
die Bedtiinen und Wahaby (1831), p. 343 — 357 ! 
J. K. Polak, Persien., ii. 104 — 115; W. G. Pal- 
grave, Narratn'c of a ]'ear's Jotirney through 
Central and Pastern .irabia., ii 92 ; Ch. M. 
Doughty, Travels in .Arabia Deserta., i. ii. (1888); 
I.ady -A. Blunt, -d Pilgrimage to Nejd\ J. Euting, 
Tagbuch einer Rcise in Inner-Arabien, 1.(1896), 
197 et seq.\ L. Ideler, Cnters. uber d. Stern- 
nainen., p. ill et scq., 128; KazwinI, op. cit., 
i. 34. ^ (J. Ruska.) 

FARASAN (Farsan), a group of islands 

in the S. W. of Cape ITjizan, opposite the 
harbour of Abu 'Arlsh in Tihama. The largest of 
these islands are Farasan Kabir with the harbour 
of Kljor Farasan and Farasan Saghlr. Muharrak 
and Seyed are other places worthy of mention besides 
l^or. The inhabitants fish for pearls and catch 
turtles, which brings them great we.alth. Ehrenberg, 
who discovered the islands, saw many date-groves 
and fields growing durra and melons, Arab an- 
telopes, numerous gazelles and goats there. 

HamdanI was acquainted with these island.s. 
Their inhabitants, who take their name from the 
island, are, according to him descended from the 
great North Arabian tribe of Tag^lib [q. v.]. Like 
the latter they were once Christians and had 
many churches on their islands, which had already 
been destroyed by Hamdani’s time. They carried 
on a busy trade with the -Abyssinians. According 
to South -Arabian genealogists they are Himyars. 

Bibliography. Hamdani, Djazlra (ed. D. 

H. Muller), p. 47,16, 52,18, 53 , 21— zr, 74,34, 

7‘;,4, 98,34-36, ”9,15; R‘»er, Erdkunde, xii. 
874, 1021 — 1025. (J- SCHLEIFER.) 
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al-FARAZDA!^ (the “lump of dough": 
xix. 2), whose real name was Hamm am b. 
(Ih a 1 i b b. S a'^s a'a, was one of the three greatest 
Arab satirists of the Arab period [ct. njARlR 
and al-akhtal]. He belonged to the Tamimi 
Mudjashi' b. Darim. die was probably born about 
the year 20 (640-641) (cf. A'aia^iJ^ ed. Bevan, 
p. xviii.). We know nothing certain about his 
early life. It may, however, be true that his father 
sent him to ^Ali after the “Battle of the Camel” 
(^Aghanl^ xix. 6, 48), although tradition gives this 
incident an exaggerated importance in the life of 
the poet (cf. XakZt'id^ op. cit., in opposition to 
Hell, Farazdak's Lobgedicht etc., Munich disser- 
tation, 1900, p. 7 et seq.'). There is more founda- 
tion for the statement that he (presumably when 
about 30 years of age) induced the Caliph M u '- 
a w i y a by threatening poems to deliver up the 
inheritance of Hutat, a fellow tribesman of Faraz- 
dak, which he had illegally confiscated (A’aiaT^, 
p. 608, I s — 609, igj further references are given 
there notably to Tabari, ii. 96 — 108). This incident 
is said to have provoked the enmity of Z iyad, Mu'a- 
wiya’s extremely energetic half-brother, against him. 
Ziyad was governor in the 'Irak from 45 to 53 
(665 — 673) and spent six months of each year 
in Basra where Farazdak lived. The latter made 
himself so unpopular with this firm ruler, that 
he had to fly from Basra about 50 (670). After 
many adventures he found an asylum with Sa'id 
b. al-'Asi, who had been appointed governor of 
Medina in 49 (669) (A^ika'id, N”. 63, commentary 
on verse 46; p. 608 et seq.). He did not stand 
in such high favour with Sa'id’s successor, Marwan 
b. al-Hakam, who ultimately banished him from 
the city (Agka/ti, xix. 21, 43 et seq.). But Ziyad’s 
death soon allowed him to return to his native 
city of Basra as his son 'Cbaid Allah was well 
disposed towards him. It is po.ssible that Ziyad’s 
threats against Farazdak were really not to be 
taken very seriously (cf. Naka'‘id., p. 611, 617). 
In any case the poet was in mortal terror. This 
is clear not only from the numerous laudatory 
verses on tribes and persons who had supported 
him in his exile but notably also from his verses 
of jubilation, on the death of the dreaded Ziyad 
{Xak^id.^ p. 619) and the subsequent lampoons 
on him. 

Farazdak’s further life was in part occupied 
with his feuds with Djarir [q. v.] and al-.Akh- 
ta 1 [q. V.], and by his unfortunate marriage with his 
cousin al-Nawar, whom he won as his wife by 
a stratagem but had ultimately to set free again 
(for details see Hell, op. cit., and Brockelmann, 
Gcsch. d. Arab. i. 53 el seq.). The exploits 

of al-F.arazdalf and Djarir under the Zubairid go- 
vernor a 1 -H a r i th b. 'Abd Allah are narrated 
in the article djarIk. The rule of the Omaiyad 
prince Bi.sjir b. Marw.an was favourable to al- 
Farazdak's activity but fortunately did not last 
long. He had to keep fairly quiet under the firm 
rule of al-Hadjdjadj. Driven by necessity, he 
dedicated to him and his brother-in-law al-Hakam 
b. AiyUb (^Diwari. ed. Boucher, N**. 91) a number 
of panegyrics; he even dared to offer con- 
solation to Hadjdjadj when he learned of the 
death of his brother and his son in one day 
{Kamil., ed. Wright, i. 291 et seq.). On the death 
of this powerful governor (in 95 = 714) he com- 
posed an official lament (Boucher, NO. 225); but 
in reality he rejoiced at heart and after Sulaiman, 


Iladjdjadj's enemy, had become Caliph (96 =: 7 1 5) 
lie was able to give unrestrained expression to 
his joy. 

Even before his acquaintance with al-Hadjdjadj 
al-Farazdak had begun to irritate another of the 
great men of the period, Muhallab b. Abi 
Sufra [q. v.] He jeered at the latter as an Azdite 
and a descendant of fire-worshippers (Boucher, 
N". 73). Muhallab’s son Yazid had also to 
put up with all sorts of insults during his first 
governorship in Khoiasan (82 — 85 — /Ol — 704 )' 
But when Tazid and his brothers escaped from 
Hadjdjadj to prince Sulaiman, he began to moderate 
liis language and after some hesitation went com- 
pletely over to Yazid’s side when the latter be- 
came governor of Khorasan for the second time 
(end of 97 = 716). This did not, however, prevent 
him from again lampooning the Muhallabids after 
their tragic end and singing the praises of their 
victors, notably Maslama b. 'Abd al-Malik, 
governor of 'Irak. Maslama’s successor in the 'Irak, 
‘Omar b. Hubaira imprisoned Farazdak on one 
occasion {Aghanl., xviii. 141 et seq.\ Hell, Faraz- 
dak' s Lobgedicht, p. 31 et seq.) and was lampooned 
by him as long as he remained governor. But 
when 'Omar was relieved of office in favour of 
Khalid b. 'Abd Allah al-KasrI and badly treated, 
the poet dedicated laudatory verses to him {AghanT, 
xix. 17). Al-F.arazdak is said to have already been 
on bad terms with Khalid owing to a previous 
incident {Aghani, xix. 60 et seq. He satirised him 
as a South Arabian and son of a Christian woman 
and ridiculed also all his administrative measures. 
How this affected him has already been told in 
the article djarIr. 

Al-Farazdak's relations with the 'Umaiyads 
were, as we have seen, not good at first. The first 
Caliph on whom he wrote panegyrics was 'Abd 
al-Malik. It was not till Sulaiman’s reign (Boucher, 
N#. 21), that he came to court and he seems to 
have been in particular favour with the latter. 
He also dedicated laudatory verses to the other 
Caliphs from ‘Abd al-Malik to Yazid II, as far as 
opportunity arose. This was no longer the case 
with ‘Omar II. (for details see Hell, Farazdak' s 
Lobgedicht, p. 29). He hurled most bitter lampoons 
against Hisham b. ‘Abd al-Malik, the last 
Caliph, whom he lived to see, and jeered at 
him for his avarice and also for his physical in- 
firmities (Boucher, N» 63 and 113; Nakci'id, 
p. 984, commentary on verse 20); quite a number 
of panegyrics on Hisham have, however, also sur- 
vived from al-Farazdak’s pen. 

Al-Farazdak seems to have died in II4 (732- 
733) pleurisy, and was buried in Basra in the 
cemetery of the Tamim \Aglmni, xix. 44 et seq.-, 
cf. the article tvjARlR]. 

After what has been said above there is little 
need to add much on the character of Fa- 
razdak. His most prominent qualities were un- 
bridled lewdness, cowardice, cruelty and ostentation. 
The latter seems towards the end of his life to 
have overcome even his cowardice; cf. his pro- 
vocative attitude against Khalid b. 'Abd al-Allah 
{Aghani, xix. 29 et seqi). Apparently 
chivalrous actions also such as his intercession 
on behalf of a widow {Aghani, xix. 36, 50) 
or the numerous cases in which he took the blood 
guilt of a stranger upon himself are really to be 
explained from his unbounded vanity. His cruelty 
was proved at the massacre of Greek prisoners 
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which Sulaiman once ordered in Medina [cf. i^\rIr]. 
Some of the stories of his cowaidice me most 
scathing xix. 25 and particularly 29) as 

well as those of his lasciviousness. He plays a 
role in obscene stories in Aiab literatuie similar 
to that of Al)u Niuvas at a later peiiod. 
xix. 35 €t sdj. is peculiarly chavacterislic of his 
lack of scruple in seaual matters. This defect in 
hi.s character gave his rival Djarir many an op- 
liortunity fur well-merited scorn p. 394 

ct scq.'). In his favour it has been urged that he 
was all his life a faithful supporter of the house 
of '^All. But he really only showed this on one 
occasion, with regard to the then prince Hisham 
(for details see A^hUin^ xiv. 78 and Brockelmann, 
op. lit.'). He was usually content rvith showing 
his sympathy in a rather non-committal fashion 
xi.x. 34, 47 ct seq.\ Ihn Khallikan, iii. 
620). Nor must it be forgotten that on other oc- 
casions he shows sympathies which seem to be 
Kharidji (cf. Hell in the Zcitschr. d. Dcutsch. 
Morgenl. Gcselhch..^ lix. 593), and which certainly 
can hardly be reconciled with real attachment to 
the 'Alid cause. How deeply he really was still 
sunk in Bedouin paganism may be seen from the 
fact that he hurls at Muhallab the reproach that 
his ancestors had never worshipped VagliDth and 
other Arab pagan gods but only the Persian 
pagan fire {Zcitschr. d. Deittsch. Morgcnl. Gcsellsch..^ 
lix. 600). Similarly he had little hesitation in 
weaving passages from the Korean into an obscene 
passage (cf. Boucher, N*>. 188, p. 539 = text, 
p. 180,0 from below). — The only verses that 
really came from his heart aie tho.se in which he 
expresses his terror of Ziyad. In Aghanl., xix. 12 
ct seq., he gives a touching elegy on the death of 
one of his sons and afteiwards says that the de- 
ceased was not worth his '■Abaya. That he ap- 
propriated verses by other poets (^Agham.^ xix. 22) 
without hesitation may be e.xcused from the practice 
of the times. — The Arabs make him die a kind 
of Antichrist {AghSni.^ xix. 44), although he had 
fits of piety towards the end of his life and ex- 
pressed lively fear of the next world in certain 
verses (^/Camil, p. 70, s— lo). 

Although al-Farazdak particularly cultivated the 
satire and its opposite the panegyric and 
begging-poem, other kinds of poem are also 
found from his pen; Kamil.^ p. 208 and Boucher, 
N®. 1 19 as well as Hell (^Dlwan).^ N®. 306 = 
(Tabari, ii. 103, ii_,o) are epic fragments while 
Boucher, N®. 47 is a song on wine ; the verses 
given in A qhdni. xix. ^—7 from below are simply 
obscene without personal reference; his laments 
have already been mentioned. 

Al-Farazdak was particularly fond of making 
short poems as these were more effective and 
more readily preserved {^AgKanl.^ xix. 33). 

We may further add as regards the appreciation 
of Farazdak’s poems by the Arabs that he w;as 
particularly esteemed by the Tamim, while the 
Kais preferred Diarir. His opponents do not seem 
to have ever seriously attempted his life, although 
they often treated him badly. Philologists in later 
times esteemed him on account of his immense 
vocabulary xix. 48, 5 from below). A 

large number of his verses have become prover- 
bial {Aghani., xix. 15 ct scq.). 

Bibliography. al-Farazdak, Dl-aidn (l.half 
ed. by Boucher, Paris 1870 — 1875; 2. half by 
Hell, Munich 1900-1901); Makd^id of Djartr 


and Farazdak (ed. Bevan, 1905 — AgJiTinl^ 

especially xix. i — 61 ; Ibn Khallikan, ed. Wus- 
tenfeld, N®. 788; transl. de Slane, iii. 612 — 628; 
Kamil (ed. Wright), s. Index; Ibn Kotaiba, 
Kitdh al-Shfr (ed. dc Goeje), p. 289 — 301; 
Hell, Far a zdak's LobgCliicht aitf al~\Valid ibn 
jazid etc. (Munich Dissertation; 1900); do., in 
the Zcitschr. d. Dcutsch. Morgcnl. Gacllsch.^ 
lix. 589 — 621, lx. I — 35; Brockelmann, Gesch. 
d. arab. Litter.. 1. 53 — 56; Goldziher, Abh. z. 
arab. I’hilol.., i. s. Ind. ; do., Muh. Stud.^ i. s. 
Ind. (.' 3 . ScH.tADE.) 

FARD (a.; plur. n/liJtf) = s i n gle , unique, 
without an equal etc. The word is a technical 
terra in various branches of knowledge. 

In theology it designates God as the One, 
whom there is none like. In the Korean and in 
the sayings of Muhammad that have been trans- 
mitted in tradition al-fard does not appear as an 
attribute of God. Al-Azhari on this account dis- 
approves of the application of the word to Allah. 
But it is possibly simply a paraphrase of the 
Kor^anic (Jitnua Allah") ahad ^ which has the 
meaning “unique” in this passage only if at all. 
In p o e t r y fard means an isolated verse. 

In Tradition fard is synonymous wxiltv ghartb 
mutlak. This is the term applied to a tradition, 
whose chain of transmitters is represented in the 
second link only by o n e of the Tabi^un (members 
of the first generation after Muhammad). 

In Arabic gr a m m ar /az-if (with mufrad and 
vodhiiL) is a name for singular. 

Bibliogr ap hy ; Muhammed A'^la, Dictionary 
of Technical Terms.^ ii. 1087, 1107; Lane, s. v. 

(A. SCHAADE.) 

FARD means that which is strictly pres- 
cribed and obligatory, the omission of 
which will be punished while the execu- 
tion will be r e w a r d e d . According to the 
Hanafi school fard means that which is regarded 
as duty on the basis of cogent arguments ; wddjib 
(i. e. necessary) on the other hand is that which 
is considered a duty by the fakihs on grounds 
of probability only. According to the Shafi'Is 
and other AVT’/i-schools fard and luddfib are syno- 
nyms. The law distinguishes fard alLain.^ to which 
every one is bound and fard al-kifdya (or: ’^ala 
' l-kifdya\ in which it is only demanded that a 
sufficient number of Muslims should fulfil the reli- 
gious duties concerned (as, for example, the per- 
formance of the common salat in the mosque and 
the waging of the holy war). Cf. also the article 
FIRllE. 

Bibliography. A Dictionary of the Tech- 
nical Terms used in the Sciences of the Musal- 
mans., edit, by Mawlawies Mohammed Wajih, 
Abd al-Hakk and Gholam Kadir, p. 1 1 25 et 
seq.\ E. W. Lane's Arab.— Engl. Lexicon s. v. ; 
I. Goldziher, Die Zdhiriten (Leipzig, 1884, p. 66). 

(Th. W. Juynboli..) 

FARGHANA, Russ. Ferganskaya oblasf a 
territory in Russian Turkestan, in the 
valley of the Sir-Darya. The name strictly is only 
applicable to the valley itself, bounded in the 
north by the Cotkal range, in the east by the 
mountains of Farghana, in the south by the Alai 
range; in the west the boundary is less sharply 
defined by the approach of the mountain chains 
to the river bank, which causes the river to alter 
its course, which in Farghana is predominantly 
southwesterly, first to a western then to a north- 
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western direction. Between the mountains and the 
stream there is here, particularly on the south bank, 
an open space. It is only on this side that the Far- 
ghana valley is connected by a natural road with 
other lands, and therefore, as Babur notes, only 
accessible to hostile attacks all the year round at 
this point. On the sources of the river and their 
junction in Fargirana cf. the article sir-d.vrya. 
Under Russian rule, the mountain valleys of the 
north, northeast and south, inhabited almost ex- 
clusively by nomads, have been united with the 
Farghana valley to form one administrative dis- 
trict, just as in the iv'h = x'lr century wherr the 
.^rab geographers reckoned the (iotkal valley (Arab. 
Djidghil) as belonging to h’arghana. The admini- 
strative district of Farghana has an area of 40,800 
square miles of which only 10,200 belong to the 
valley proper and of these again only 4000 belong 
to the land irrigated by the river. In 1897, the 
population was 1,525,136 (now nearly two million) 
of whom by far the greater number live on the 
land irrigated by the river. Unlike all other lands 
of Russian Central Asia, Farghana suffers on this 
account from want of land and over-population; 
there are only about 1.8 acres of irrigated land 
to each inhabitant and about 10 acres to each 
landowner. 

Our oldest notices of Far gh ana are due to the 
Chinese envoy Cang-Vien (c. 128 B.C.). In these 
and the other early Chinese accounts the country 
is usually called Ta-yuan ; the name Farghana 
(the oldest Chinese transliteration is Po-lo-na^ 
later Pa-han-na^ Po-han and Fei-han\ only ap- 
pears in the fifth century A. D. Even the Chinese 
found an agricultural population here; it numbered 
only about 60,000 families (about 300,000 people); 
there were 70 “towns” (apparently villages). The 
Chinese claim to have brought their iron industry, 
as well as the art of making articles of gold and 
silver, to Farghana; as Hirth suggests, the sericum 
ferrtim mentioned by Pliny was possibly exported 
from Farghana. On the other hand the Chinese 
first became acquainted with the vine and the 
lucerne (as horse-fodder) in Farghana. It has been 
suggested by several Sinologists, including Mirth, 
that the cultivation of the vine was first introduced 
into Central Asia by the Greeks and that the 
Chinese f'tt-i’au is derived from the Greek 
The name, however, could only have reached China 
through the intermediary of Persia, which seems 
out of the question, as no similar Iranian word 
has yet been shown to exist and besides Strabo 
(Chap. 73) expressly says that the Greeks had 
found the vine cultivated everywhere in Central 
Asia from Hyrcania eastwards. Farghana was little 
affected by Graeco-Bactrian culture, which is evident 
from the fact that the use of coins was still un- 
known there in the second century B.C.; whether 
a different state of affairs existed later and whether 
coins were struck at all in Farghana in the pre- 
Muhammadan period as they were in Samarkand, 
Bukhara and Kh"arizm, is not yet definitely known. 
Central Asia owed to the Graeco-Roman West, 
apart from the undeniable influence of Greek art, 
its glass industry which was still fairly important 
in the early centuries of the Hidjra; the progress 
of this industry from the west through Iran and 
Central Asia may also be traced in the language 
(Greek ( 3 i(VuAAoc, Pers. billur and bttlur ^ Chin. 
pi-lu-li and po-lt)\ no mention is made of the 
development of this industry in Farghana in the 


authorities, but its products at least were common 
in Farghana .also at a later period as the excava- 
tions conducted in Akhsikat]i in 1885 have shown. 
Farghana is not mentioned by the classical geo- 
graphers; veiy little of what they tell us about 
the uppei course of the Jaxartes can be reconciled 
with the later and more accurate accounts of the 
Arabs; the name Aristeis of the people mentioned 
by Ptolemy seems, for example, to correspond to 
the name of the river and district of Urast in 
Osh (cf. below) (W. Tomaschek, Sogdiaiia^ p. 48). 

As early as 104 and loi B.C. the Chinese 
undertook campaigns agaimst Farghana but it i.s 
only the history of the centuries immediately pre- 
ceding Islam that is known with some cer- 
tainty from Chinese sources. According to the 
Pei-shi^ the statements in which refer mainly to 
the v‘h century A. D., the capital of the country 
had a circumference of only 4 H (about a mile); 
the king’s throne was in the shape of a golden 
ram; his army was several thousands strong. Ac- 
cording to the P^arig-^ti (which comes down to 
754 A. D.) there were 6 large and about too small 
“towns” in the country ; the same authority says 
that the same dynasty had ruled the country without 
interruption from the third to the viihi century 
A. D. The king of the country was slain between 
627 and 649 in a battle with the Turks where- 
upon a Turkish dynasty seized Farghana; a brother 
of the late king was only able to hold out in 
a portion of the country. The town of Kasan 
(Chin. A V-rar) is mentioned as the residence of 
the Turkish ruler; the native ruler lived in the 
town of Hu-Men(r). When after the collapse of 
the great Western Turkish empire (658) the country 
was organised as a Chinese province for a brief 
period, Ixasan was the capital of the whole country ; 
at a later period the native dynasty seems to have 
been utterly uprooted by the Turks, for a Tur- 
kish ruler (Arslan Tarkhan) is mentioned in 739 
as ruler of all Farghana. The native dynasty seems 
to have lost its importance long before this for 
in 630 Huan-Cuang found no single ruler of Far- 
ghana but several who were fighting with one 
another; the land had been for some decades pre- 
viously in the condition in which this traveller found 
it. In the latest Chinese source, the T^ang-Shu^ 
Akhsikath (Chin. Si-Kicn) appears as the capital 
of Farghana as in Baladhurl (ed. de Goeje, p. 420) ; 
on the other hand the majority of the accounts 
of the Arab campaigns of conquest regard Kasan 
as the capital (YaVbl, Geogr.^ p. 294 ; do., Hist.^ 
ii. 478; Tabari, ii. 1257, ,,). At the present 
day' the name Kasan is borne by two towns ad- 
jacent to one another, Yukari-Kasan (Upper Kasan) 
with about 4700 inhabitants and Karasu-Kasan 
with about 8000; somewhat to the north of Yukari- 
Kasan lie the ruins of an old fortress (only about 
6’/, acres in area) which are called Mugh-Kurghan 
(“the fortress of the fire-worshippers”) by the na- 
tives (on these ruins cf. A. Brianow in the Proto- 
kruzka Ljub. arkhealogii^'w . 1^2 et seq.'). 

The Arabs found practically the same conditions 
existing in Farghana as in the other parts of Ma 
wara al-Nahr. The landowners or knights (dihkan^ 
Arab. plur. dahaklti) formed the ruling class; the 
king was no more than the first knight in his 
country and was called like them dihkan (Hudud 
aPAlam^ Cod. Tumanskij, f. 23b); he also bore 
Uie Iranian regal title Ikhshld (cf. particularly 
Tabari, ii. 2142, N. A). 
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The rulers of Farghana offered a stubborn re- 
sistance to the Arab conquerors; more than a 
century was to pass between the first campaign 
under Kutaiba b. Muslim (94= 7 12-7 13) and the 
final subjection of the country. In the year 96 =: 
715 Kutaiba rebelled in Karghana against the 
Caliph Sulaiinan and was slain by his own sol- 
diers; according to Narsliakhi (ed. Schefer, p. 57 ) 
his tomb was in the village of Kajih, according 
to Djamal al-Korashi (in Barthold, Turkcstcin etc., 
i. 148) in the village of Kulldj (the two names 
seem to be identical and the difference to be 
due to corruption in the manuscripts). At the 
present day the tomb of the “Irniim .Shaikh Kii- 
taiba'’ is still pointed out in 1 )jalal-Kuduk, a 
community (ivolost) now belonging to the circle 
of Andidjan, and formerly to that of Gsh (Proto- 
koli Turk. Krulka etc., iii. 4): but as far as is 
known it has never been described or reproduced. 
According to the opinion of the Arabs this dis- 
trict was “in China” (cf. the verses by the poet 
Ibn Djumana al-Bahill in Baladhuri, p. 204). 

Kutaiba had (probably in 94 A. H.) left 'Isam 
b. 'Abd Allah al-Bshili behind in Faighana (Ta- 
bari, ii. 1440, 7); a ravine was called after this 
Tsam; it lay on the road from Farghana to Kash- 
ghar (Tabari, ii. 1276, ,) or in the district (r/M*lF) 
of Isfara (Tabari, ii. 1440, ij). After Kutaiba's 
death the Arabs seem to have been driven out 
of Farghana, for the ruler of Farghana was able 
in 103 = 722 to offer the “ravine of Tsatn” to 
immigrants from Soghd (Tabari, ii. 1440); but 
no mention is made in the historians of the defeat 
and expulsion of the Arabs. .According to a later 
story (first given by al-Kurashi, in Barthold, Tur- 
kestan etc., i. 148) Muhammad b. Djarir fell at 
the head of 2700 “companions and their followers” 
{sahaba iva labPun) in battle against the unbe- 
lievers at Safid-Bulan or Isfid-Bulan in Farghana 
(in the neighbourhood of Kasan) under the Caliph 
Othman ; the same story is told with some alter- 
ations in a work popular throughout Central Asia, 
presumably translated from the Arabic into Persian 
and thence into Turkish {Proiokoti Turk, etc., iv. 
149 et seq.). 

Na.sr b. Saiyar was the first to be able to send 
a governor to Farghana again (121=739, cf. 
Tabari, ii. 1694, o); but on this occasion again 
Arab rule did not last long. From Ya'^knbl (ii. 
465) it may be assumed that the ruler of Farghana 
had retired to Kashghar; but even there he was 
defeated in the reign of Mansur (136 — 158 = 
754 — 775)') 1° sue for peace and pay a laige 

sum. His envoy was thrown into prison for his 
firm refusal to adopt Islam and only released in 
the reign of al-Mahdl (158 — 169 = 775 — 785). 
An army was sent by al-Mahdl against Farghana 
under Ahmad b. Asad; Kasan is again mentioned 
in connection with this expedition as the residence 
of the king, who apparently had won back his 
country in the interv,al (Wkubi, ii. 478). In the 
time of Harun al-Rashld, during the governorship 
of Ghitrif b. 'Ata (175-176 = 792-793), ‘Amr b. 
Djamil was ordered to drive the army of the 
Djabghu (probably the king of the Turkish Karluk) 
out of Farghana (GardizI in Barthold, Turkestan 
etc., ii. 207). Under al-Ma^mun (198 — 218 = 
813 — 833) an army had once more to be .sent 
against the rebellious inhabitants of Farghana; at 
the command of this Caliph the administration of 
certain parts of Ma wara^ al-Xahr, including Far- 


ghana, was entrusted by the governor Ghassan b. 
‘Abbad (203—205 = 819—821) to the Samauid 
family. The Samanid Nah b. .\sad (died 227 = 
842) was the last governor under whom parts of 
F'arghana (Kasan and Crast) had to be reconquered 
on account of the apostacy of their inhabitant.s 
from Islam (Baladhuri, p, 420). When the native 
dynasty was finally overthrown is not related. In 
the reign of MuTasim (218 — 227 = 833 — 842) 
there were men fiom Farghana {^FatTighina') in 
the Caliph’s bodyguard (Baladhuri, p. 431). In 
224 = 838-839 Farghana was visited by a severe 
earthquake (GardizI in Barthold, Tut kestan etc., i. 3). 

The Farghana of the Samanid period is des- 
cribed in great detail by the Arab geographers. 
The focus of the industrial and commercial life 
of the country seems at this time to have been 
transfened to the lands south of the Sir-Darya. 
The oldest Arab geographers, like Ibn Khurdadlibih 
(ed. de Goeje, p. 30), make the high road from 
Western .Asia to the eastern Iioundaries of the 
Caliph’s dominions cross the Sir-Darya at Khodjand, 
thence follow the right bank as far as Akhsikath, 
thence on across the river to Kuba, Osh and 
Uzgand. On the other hand Istakhri regards the 
road through the lands lying south of the Sir- 
Darya as the main road ; on this route lay Kand 
(in Babur, ed. Beveridge, f. qa, Kaud-i Badam, 
the modern Kan-i Badam), Sokh (the modern 
Sarl-Kurgh 5 n; Sokh is now the name of a moun- 
tain village on the same river but considerably 
farther south); Rishtan (still bears the same name), 
Zandaramigh and Kuba (the modern Kuwa). There 
was only a bye -road from Sokh via Khokand 
(the later capital) to Akhsikath. Akhsikath was 
still considered the capital {kasaba').^ Kub 3 only 
the second town (Istakhri, p. 333); but MukaddasI 
(p. 272), says that Kub 5 is larger and more 
be.autiful than Akhsikath and ought really to be 
considered ^he capital. The third town in impor- 
tance was Osh on the frontier; there was a large 
ribat (fortified military station) there, into which 
warriors of the faith poured from all sides (Mu- 
kaddasI, loc. cit.)', the movements of the Turks 
were watched from the bili near Osh. Uzgand 
was about ’/s smaller than Osh; it is called the 
“town of the Dihkan Djur-Tegin” (this is the 
proper reading) by Ibn Khurdadhbih (p. 30) and 
Kudama (p. 208), so that it was probably the 
residence of a Turkish prince; Cur-Tegln is the 
modern name of a district east of the VasI pass 
(Betrowski in Zapiski vast. otd. Arkh- Obihc..i viii. 
357). The towns of Blskand and Salat were also 
regarded as “gateways to the Turks” by which 
one came through the district of Miyan-Rudhan 
(between the Narin and the Kara-Darya; the modern 
Iki-su-ara.si); the district was called Haft-Dih 
“seven villages”) and had, as Ibn Hawlfal (p. 39 ^) 
says, been taken from the Turks only a short 
time before; it is apparently the same district as 
was later called Yitikand (or Djitikand) {Ta^rlkh-i 
PasAidi, transl. E. D. Ross, p. 1 80). 

The land was divided into several districts (^«ra, 
pi. kuwar)-, besides MiySn-Rudhan, Blskand and 
.Salat, ibn Hawlcal (p. 395 et seq.) mentions the 
following districts. Upper Nasya with Sokh, Kho- 
kand and Rishtan, Lower Nasya (to the east) 
with Mar^inan, Zandaramigh and .Andukan (the 
modern Andidjan), .Asbara (Isfara) in the plain 
and in the mountains, Nakad in the mountains, 
with the town of MiskSn (7 farsakh from Kuba), 
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Djidghil (in the valley of Cotkal, with the town 
of Ardlankath) and U.iast (near ’Osh); several 
smaller districts are also mentioned. Mukaddasi, 
who uses the word liura in another sense and 
makes the whole of h’arghaua one kura^ divides 
the country into three parts, viz., the land be- 
tween the Narin and the Kara-Darya, the land 
south of the Sir-Darya and the land to the north 
of the latter river; it is apparently on this that 
the division of all the downs of Farghana into 
Miyauriidhiya, Nasa'iya (from Nasya) and Waghi- 
zlya is based, although some towns south of the 
Sir-Darya are erroneously reckoned ,by MukaddasI 
among the Miyanriidhiya (e. g. Zandaramish) or 
among the Waghiziya (e. g. Awwal and Miskan). 
Khailam (in the Hudiul al-Alam^ f. ga, Khatlam, 
in MukaddasI, Khairalam) was the chief town in 
Miyan Rudhan, it lay on the Narin (the river 
itself is called Rudh-i I^atlam in the HuduJ «/- 
''Alain')^ and was the birthplace of the Samanid 
Abu ’ 1 -Hasan Nasr, the eldest son of Ahmad b. 
.‘\sad (Istakhrl, p. 334 ) i according to MukaddasI 
(p. 271) “a king” probably the same Ahmad b 
Asad built the town of Nasrabadh in this district 
for his son Nasr. Of the larger towns of the 
present day only Marghinan (in MukaddasI, p. 
272) is mentioned as a small town; nothing more 
than the names of Khokand and Andukan are 
given. According to MukaddasI there were in .all 
40 places in Farghana with Friday mosques. As 
Istakhrl (p. 333) notes the villages in Ma wara’ 
al-Nahr were nowhere so large as in Farghana; 
it sometimes happened that a village stretched 
for a whole day’s journey on account of the 
number of its inhabitants aud the extent of their 
fieids and pastures. 

The mountains of Farghana yielded gold, silver, 
mercury (according to MukaddasI, p. 326, ,0 at 
Kuba), petroleum, turquoises (at Wiodjand, cf. 
Muhammad Bakran in Barthold, Turkestan^ i. 8ij, 
iron, copper, lead and sal-ammoniac (at Uzgand, cf. 
iiiiii.). Ibn Hawkal (p. 398, i) mentions tarragon 
as a special feature of Farghana, the seed of 
which was exported to all countries and an article 
called ktdkan or ktlkan (cf. PiOl. Geogr. Ara'i.^ iv. 
344; according to the passage there quoted from 
Vullers’ Lexicon it was a black wood, which was 
used as a remedy for certain diseases, notably 
worms in the intestines). There were deposits of 
coal at Isfara ; the price of coal which even 
in those days was used as fuel, was (Istakhri, 
P- 334) I dirhem for three assloads {wikr, plur 
aiokdr) ; as an assload contained at least 60 kg., 
this was very cheap ; at the time of the Russian 
conque.st one pud (16,38 kg.) was being sold at 
32 kopecks (about D/.^ dirhems) and even today 
the price of coal is immeasurably higher than 
in the Samanid period. The manufacture of 
iron, which had been introduced by the Chinese, 
no longer existed; according to MukaddasI (p. 
325, ,5) Turkish slaves, white clothstuffs, cuirasses 
and swords, copper and iron were exported from 
Farghana and Isfidjab; the last four articles must 
refer not to Isfidjab but to Farghana only. Under 
Samanid rule the land developed considerably; 
according to Ibn Khordailhbih (p. 38, 12) the 
revenue from taxes in Farghana was only 280,000 
dirhems, in Ibn Hawkal’s (p. 343, 5) time it 
had risen to a million. Islam seems by this time 
to have held undisputed sway; whether there were 
Christians, Manichaeans and fire-worshippers here, 


as in Samarkand, at this time is not related. As 
everywhere in Ma wara^ al-Nahr Hanafis predo- 
minated; there .were also monasteries {J^awanilf) 
of the Karramiya (MukaddasI, p. 313, 12). A few 
-Biblical legends had been located as early as. this 
time in Farghana; the “tomb of Job” was shown 
(MukaddasI, p. 46, 14); this apparently refers to 
the medicinal spring (about 55 miles east of An- 
didjan) still known by the name Hadrat-Aiyub. 

No buildings of the Samanid period seem to 
have survived ; N. Wesselowski however discovered 
an xVrabic inscription of the year 329 = 940- 
941 at Osh in 1885 (Otcet Imperatorskoi Arkhe- 
ologiceskoi Kommissn za 1SS2 — iSSS godi^ p. 
Ixxiii.). . 

Like all other parts of Ma wara’ al-Nahr, Far- 
ghana was conquered towards the end of the 
iv'h = x>h century by the Turkish Ilak-Khans or 
Karakhanids. Rulers of this dynasty struck coins in 
Uzgand (particularly common), Akh.sikath, Haftdih, 
Kasan and Marghinan ;- the land (Farghana) is fre- 
quently mentioned on the coins in place of the mint- 
town, as was also the case with the Samanid coins. 
In the historical sources of this period Uzgand is men- 
tioned w'ith particular frequency, first as the residence 
of the king of all Ma wara^ al-Nahr (cf. Barthold, 
Turkestan^ ii. 282 et seqi) and later as the resi- 
dence of a local chief. As the coins show, Farghana 
during this period, when it had no king of its 
own, belonged sometimes to Ma wara^ al-Nahr 
and sometimes to Kashghar. In the years 4S2 = 
1089 and_ 483 =1090 Sultan Malik-Shah pene- 
trated to Uzgand. After the battle of 536= 1141 
Farghana, like the other lands of Ma wara^ al-Nahr, 
had to submit to the Gurkhan of the Kara-Khitai; 
but following their usual custom these conquerors 
left the earlier dynasty and institutions unchanged. 
In the second half of the viih = xii'h century 
Samarkand seems to have been conquered by 
a king of Uzga^; coins of Ibrahim b. Husain 
were struck in Uzgand from 560=1165 but in 
Samarkand only after 574= 1178-1179. After the 
death of this ruler his son 'Othman ruled in 
Samarkand only; Uzgand belonged to another ruler 
Djalal al-Din Kadr-Khan. Soon after 609= 1212 
the southern part of P’arghana was conquered by 
Muhammad Kh'arizmshah with the other parts 
of Ma wara’ al-Nahr; the northern part with Kasan 
and Akhsikath had to be left by the Kh" arizmshah 
for his rival Kuelilk. king of the Naiman. In the 
Chinese annals Ho-si-raai-li (probably = Isma'il) 
is mentioned as the king of Akhsikath and Kasan 
who submitted to the Mongols in 1218. During 
Mongol supremacy Farghana was one of the pos- 
sessions of the house of Caghatai [q. v., i. 8 1 ib etseq?, 
but, like many other districts in Ma wara" al-Nahr 
had also a local dynasty which, like its predeces- 
sors, had its capital in Uzgand; this town had 
been granted by the Great Khan Mongke to Ars- 
lan-Khan, king of the Karluh (DjuwainI in Barthold 
Turkestan, i. 108). Djamal al-KurashI (ikid., p! 
149) mentions Ilcl-Malik as Wall of Farghana- 
tlie tomb of his son Kutb al-Din Satilmish Malik 
aiah, who died in 665 = 1266, still stands in 
Uzgand. In spite of its local dynasty Uzgand was 
of some importance to the central governmant 
under the Kara-Khitai and Mongols; DjuwainI 
says that the treasures {khazanaha) of the GurkhSn 
were there; according to Wassaf (Indian edition 
^ 67 at the foot) it was there also that Burak- 
Man [q. v., i. 794b r/ seq.] ascended the throne and 
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appropriated the treasures {khazuyin) of Alghu and 
Urghana (cf. Caghatai, i. 812'J et seq.). 

Several buildings, in addition to a considerable 
number of tombstones have survived in Uzgand 
from the period vi*'' — vili*'" =; xii'h — xiv'h cen- 
tuiies; among them is the gateway of a beautiful 
sepulchral mosque with an inscription where the 
date of the death of the individual buried there 
is given as 588 = 1192; beside it there is a 
second mausoleum and a minaret about 60 feet 
high ; legends only have survived among the pre- 
sent day inhabitants regarding the origin of these 
tombs; according to some the saint Burhan al-Din 
Kilidj is buried here with his parents (this story 
is also mentioned by Djamal al-KurashI in Barthold, 
Turkestan^ i. 149) others say these are the tombs 
of “two brothers” , the kings llik-i Madi and 
Sandjar-i Madi; in reality the latter’s (died 552 = 
1157) tomb is in Merw; “Ilik-i Madi” was Nasr 
b. ‘^Ali (died 403 r=: 1012-1013J the conqueror of 
Ma waia” al-Nahr who according to the historians 
was actually burled in Uzgand, although his tomb 
has not survived. 

Kuba is not mentioned after the iv‘h = x*h 
century ; why the prosperity of the town was of 
such short duration is not known; the story of 
the “five brothers of Kuba” and their fight with 
Mahmud of tlhazna, given by Dawlat-Shah (ed. 
Browne, p. 174 ei sfq.') with reference to Nasir 
al-Din al-Tusi is certainly legendary. Besides Uz- 
gand, Marghinan had attained considerable im- 
portance by this time; to Yakut (iv. 500, from 
Sam'ani) Marghinan is “one of the most famous 
of cities”; Rishtan, which was of incomparably 
greater importance in the iv'h x'h century, now 
appears as a mere village in the district of Mar- 
ghinan (Yakut, ii. 781); the author of the NiJayi), 
for example, (died 593= 1197) called him- 
self Mar ghlminl although he really was born in 
Rishtan. Towards the end of the viidi = xiii'h 
century Farghana was given a new capital, Andi- 
djan founded by Kaidu and Duwa (cf. i. 814'*), 
which corresponds to the Andukan of the Arab 
geographers; the new form appears first in Djamal 
al-KurashI (in Barthold, Turkestan^ i. 149 et seq.)^ 
although the old is still found in the Zafar- 
Namah^ (Ind. ed., i. 263 ct seq^\ in Sultan 'Omar 
Shaikh’s Uighur document of the year 873 = 1469 
(published by Melioranski in the Zapiski Vast. 
Otd, Arkh. Obshc.^ xvi. 01 et seq^ the town is 
called Andagan. 

An Arabic inscription of the Karakhanid period 
dated 2901 December 1041 in three eras, the Mu- 
hammadan , Sasanian of Persia and the Greek 
(ASotI), i. e. Syriac-Christian, still exists in the 
southern part of Farghana in the ravine of Warukh 
(south of Isfara) {Protokoli Turk. Kruika Ljub. 
Arkh.., viii. 46 et seq.). 

Timur and the Timurids had often to fight for 
the possession of Farghana with the rulers of the 
modern Chinese Turkestan; it is evidence of the 
close connection between Farghana and Chinese 
durkestan that amongst other things in both coun- 
tries the smallest division for purposes of taxation 
(which as communities corresponded roughly to 
the^ rustak of the older period) was called iircin 
{Sabar-Nama^ ed. Beveridge, f. 131!’), while in 
the other parts of Ma wara^ al-Nahr the word 
tuman was used as in Persia. 'Omar Shaikh, a 
descendant of Timur, ruled Farghana as an in- 
dependent kingdom from 873 — 899 = 1469 — 1494. 

The Encyclopaedia of Islam, II. 


On his successor and the conquest of Farghana 
by the Uzbegs cf. uabek (i. 547IJ et seq.'). 

In Babur's time there were eight cities in Far- 
ghana (exclusive of Kkodjand, which Babur also 
includes in Farghana); of these two (Akhsi — 
the form Al^slkath was only known to Babur from 
books — and Kasan) north of the Sir-DaryS and 
six to the_south of it ; of the latter he describes 
Andidjan. Osh, Margh'nan and Isfara ; Khokand 
is nowhere mentioned by Babur as a town although 
Djamal al-Kurashi (in Barthold, Turkestan., i. 148 
et seq.) says that the tomb of a Muslim saint, 
the Imam "Abd Allah b. ‘All, a brother of the 
Imam Muhammad al-Bakir, was there. The name 
itself is written Khukan by Babur ( 1 . c., f. 25 ' 
and 103*’) as the name of a district (Tircin)\ in 
the xviiim century (e. g. in the Tuhfat al-Ktuinl 
of Muhammad Wafa’i Kaimlnegl, MS. of the 
Asiatic Museum c 5SU', f. 50') the form Kukan 
appears and in the older Russian notices Kokan ; 
the form I^bkand, Russian Kokand was only 
re.storcd in the xis'ii century through literary tra- 
dition. In the capital Andidjan the TurkI lan- 
guage was already predominant in Babur’s time ; 
there was no one in the city or in the market- 
place who did not understand it; Babur even 
says that the dialect of Andidjan was identical 
with the Eastern Turk! literary language created 
by Mir ‘All Shir Nawa’i. On the other hand “Sal- 
tish” was still spoken in Marghinan, i.e., according 
to the idiom of the time, Persian. Of the pro- 
ducts of Farghana Babur particularly esteems various 
kinds of fruits; besides orchards theie were flower 
gardens, which stretched .along both sides of the 
river from Andidjan up to Osh. The Takht-i Su- 
laiman mountain at Osh is mentioned by Dj amal 
al-Kuta.shI under the name Baraka, by Babur (f. 2I') 
I as Barakuh; Babur makes no mention of the lo- 
I calisation here of Solomonic legends (he only men- 
tions that there were many haditlis on the ad- 
vantages of Osh), but this localisation must have 
taken place by his time, for Djamal al-Kura.shI 
says that the tomb of the vizier Asaf b. Batakhya 
[q. V., i. 476*^] was not far from the mountain. 
During the last years of the reign of 'Omar Shaikh 
a rock of a red and white colour was discovered 
on this mountain, from which knife-h.indles and 
other articles were made ; a tree eallcd tabulghu 
(Spiraea crenata) also grew in the mountains which 
Babur (f. 5“) thought was found nowhere else (in 
reality it also grows in South Russia), the wood 
of which was used for making bird-cages, quivers 
etc. As to the mines and mining we are only told 
that turquoises and iron are found in the moun- 
tains; no mention is now made of the manu- 
facture of arms nor of the coal-mines. The re- 
venue of the country “with good government” 
was sufficient to maintain an army of 3000 — 
4000 men. 

Farghana from the x>h = xvi'h century belonged 
to the Uzbeg kingdom. Andidjan is sometimes 
mentioned as the residence of one of the many 
minor rulers of the Shaibanid dynasty ; in the 
xith xvii'h century the land w-as for the most 
part in the possession of Kirghiz Sultans. “Far- 
ghana” had even been replaced by “Andidjan” 
as the name of the country; in the Bahr al-.lsrar 
of Mahmud b. Wall (Cod. India Office, 575, f. 
I02'‘) the following note is made on the word 
Farghana. ki alyawm ha AnJiijjan niashhur ast. 
Towards the end of this century, after the collapse 
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of the Uzbeg kingdom, authority in Farghana, as 
in Chinese Turkestan and at a later period in 
Tashkent, passed to a number of Khudias who 
lived in Cadak north of the Sir-Darya; this place 
is mentioned as early as the iv‘f“ = x*h century 
(MukaddasI, p. 262, r, where Carak must be a mis- 
take for Cadak). The power of these Khodias was 
destroyed by Shahrukh Bl who succeeded in found- 
ing an independent Uzbeg kingdom in Fargliana 
with f^okand as capital: according to Mulla Niyaz 
Muhammad ( Ta^i ikh-i Shalirtil-hi^ ed. Pantusow, 
p. 21) this took place in 1121 = 1709-1710. On 
this kingdom, which lasted till its overthrow by 
the Russians in 1876, cf. the article KHoK.tND. 
During this period also the name “Farghana” 
seems only to have been known to people with 
a literary education ; “^Abd al-Karim Bukhari (ed. 
•Schefer, p. 43 et seq^ for example .says that the 
kingdom of fOiokand in earlier times {tiar azi'wal) 
was called “Farghana”. The same histoiian men- 
tions “Farghana and Takht-i .Sulaiman” as the 
.seventh town in the kingdom (after Khodjand, 
Tashkent, Khokand, Andidjati, N.amangan and 
Marghilan (Margjilnan) which shows that the name 
Farghana was chielly applied to the town of Osh. 

Since the establishment of Russian rule a com- 
plete tiansformation in the economic conditions 
has iieen effected in Farghana, particularly through 
the rapid development of the cultivation of cotton. 
Previously the land was only able to c.vpoit a 
very .small quantity of raw material after supplying 
its own wants; since the introduction of .-\merican 
varieties this article has become of impoitance 1 
for the Russian market; about 1 15 million kg. 
are annually exported, which supply one third of 
the amount required by the Russian cotton mills. 
The cultivation of cotton now brings the country 
an income of about 40 million roubles; this influx 
of money was naturally followed by a rise in all 
piices and a severe economic crisis, which has 
not been without evil results to the morale of 
the people; the rising in 1898 was unmistakably 
influenced by this crisis. The silk-trade is next in 
importance; it is not mentioned by the geographers 
of the middle ages and seems only to have devel- 
oped in Faighana in the xviii'h century under 
the influence of China, as in Samarkand under the 
influence of Persia. In 1889 about 245,000 kg. 
of raw silk were exported, valued at 3 million 
roubles; the amount produced is now about 424,400 
kg , but prices have sunk so that this industry 
now yields only about 2 million roubles. The 
growth of cereals has declined with the develop- 
ment of cotton so that the country can now only 
meet its requirements by imports from the district 
of Samark.ind. Little has yet been done to develop 
other branches of industry or the mines and the 
deposits of coal. Means of communication are still 
very unsatisfactory, although since 1899 the country 
has been traversed by a railway as far as Andi- 
djan; in 1912 a branch line from Miokand to 
Namangan was also opened; there is an almost 
entire lack of good roads and strong bridges are 
particularly wanted. The former capital I^okand 
still forms the focus of the industrial and com- 
mercial life of the country; it is now a city with 
about 113,000 inhabitants; Namangan, first men- 
tioned as a village in the xvii'-k century, is now 
the second town in the country with over 70,000 
inhabitants. The town of “New Margelau” now 
c.rlled Skobelew, founded by the Rus.sians, the 1 


residence of the military governor, h.a.s a population 
of only 12,000. This relatively thickly populated 
territory is of less consideration for purposes ot 
colonisation than the other parts of Russian Tui- 
kestan; 17 Russian villages of which six are in 
the Farghana valley proper, have been founded 
in p'arghana. 

Bibliography. Chinese accounts: Jakinf, 
Sobranie sv’abcnij 0 iiarodakh , obitavshikji v 
Sredn'ei Azii v drevnija vremena (St. Petersburg 
1852); Fr. Hirth, Zur Kalturgcschichte dcr 
Chinosen (Munich 1S9S; reprint from the Bci- 
lago zur Allgcinciiten Zeitung.^ N®. 147 and 14S): 
E. Cliavannes, Zfuri/i/iivzrr j-irr /cr Toiikiue {Turks') 
Occidentaux (St. Petersburg 1903), p. 148 r/ rt’i/. ; 
lliouen-Thsang, Memoires sur Us coiitries occi- 
dentalcs.^ traduits par Stan. Julien, i. 16 r/ seq. 
— Arab accounts: \V. Barthold, Turkestan zo 
cpohhu mongolskago na.^cstvija.^ ii. 155 ct seq.’. 
G. Le Strange, The Lands of the Eastern Cali- 
phate (Cambridge 1905), p. 477 ct seq. — On 
the coins of the KarakhaniJs: K. Markow, /«- 
ventarnj katalog musuhnanskikh nionct Impcra- 
torslago Ermitaza (St. Petersburg 1896), p. 198 
et seq. — On the luins of buildings in Uzgand 
(with illustration) and epitaphs there: Protokoi 
Zas’edasiija Turkestanskago Kruzka Ijulntelci 
arkheologii 16 oktiabiia jSgy goda. — On mo- 
dern conditions, the publications of the statisti- 
cal committee of the P'arghana territory, in- 
cluding three volumes of an annual (Ezegodnik 
Eerganskoi oblasti.^ 1902 — 1904; in the first 
I volume a very full anonymous article on the 

I silk trade; on the same subject cf. also N. P'. 

Petrowskij, .Sliclkoz’odstvo i shelhomotanie v Sred- 
«'<?/ --/c//, St. Petersburg 1S74); Materiali dlja 
statisticeskago opisanija L'erganskoi oblasti (5 
I parts, 1897 — 1910); Spisok naselennikh m'est 
Eerganskoi oblasti (Skobelew 1909). A lecture 
by Prof. A. Wojejkow to the lmpeii.al Russian 
Geographical Society on the i5ih = 2S'h No- 
vember and 27ih November = lo'h December 
'9i-' _ _ (W. Barthold.) 

al-FARGHANI is the astronomer Alfra- 
ganus of the middle ages. His full name 
rvas Ai:u ’l-^'Abbas Ahmad e. Muh.ammad b. Ka- 
XHIr al-Fakghan’i , i. e. boin in Farghana in 
liansoxania but there is no general agreement 
as to his name. The Fihrist has only Muhammad 
b. K'aLhIr, Abu ’ 1 -Faradj only .Ahmad b. Kathlr, 
Ibn al-KiftI distinguishes two persons, Muhammad 
and Ahmad b. Muhammad, father and son, but 
it is very probable that all refer to one and the 
same individual, an astronomer who lived in the 
reign of the Caliph al-Ma"mun (died 833) and 
was still alive at the death of al-Mutawakkil in 
861, for Abu ’ 1 -Mahasin and Ibn Abl UsaibPa 
mention an .Ahmad b. Kathir al-Far^anl who 
was sent to Fustat by the Caliph Mutawakkil in 
247 (861) to superintend the erection of a nilo- 
meter. His magnum opus which exists in Arabic 
in Oxford, Paris, Cairo and in the library of the 
Pr^ncetown Univermty, bears various titles: JBa- 
wa 'l-harakat al-sammvtya 
Lsjtl ilm al-nud^iim^ ai-MudMial ila ^ilm haVat 
al-aflak and Kitab al-fusul al-thalathln. It was 
translated into Latin by John Hispalensis and 
Gerard of Cremona. There is also a Hebrew trans- 
lation by Jacob .Anatoli (according to Steinschneider) 
which exists in Berlin, Oxford, Munich, Vienna 
etc. John Ilispalensis’s Latin translation was prin- 
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ted at Ferrara in 1493, Nurnberg 1537 and Paris 
1546. Jakob Chribtmann made a I^atin translation 
from Anatoli’s Hebrew version, which was pu- 
blished at Frankfurt a./M. in 1590. Jacobus Golius 
published the Arabic text with a Latin translation 
and a full commentary in 1669 at Amsterdam 
under the title: Muhanimedis fil. Ketiri Ferganen- 
sis, qtii vulgo Alfraganiis dicitur^ Ekmenta asiro- 
nomtca^ Arabia et Latinc. Besides this work, 
which attained a greater circulation in the west be- 
fore Regiomontanus than that of any other Arab 
astronomer because it was fairly short and in a 
form readily intelligible, al-FarghanI wrote two 
works on the astrolabe, al-Kaniil ji 'l-astorlab and 
fl san^at al-astorlab^ which still exist in Arabic 
in Berlin and Paris. 

Bibliography. Fihrist., i. 279; Ibn al-KiftI 
(ed. Lippert), p. 78 and 286; Abu ’ 1 -Faradj 
(ed. Salhani), p. 236; Ibn Abi U.saibi'a (ed. A. 
Muller), i. 207; Abu 'l-Mahasin (ed. Juynboll), 

i. 742; M. Steinschneidcr, Die enropiiischen 

Uberselzungen aus deni Arabischen bis Mitte des 
XVII. yahrh. (in Sitzungsber. dcr K. Ahad. 
d. Wissensch. in philol.-histor. Klasse., 

Vol. 149, p. 22 and 44); Brockelmann, Gcsch. 
d. arab. Littcratur.^ i. 221; Suter, Abhandliingcn 
zur Gesch. der mathemat. IVisse/isch., x. 18 
and xiv. 160. _ _ (H. Sutek.) 

FARHAD u SHIRIN, a celebrated pair 

of Persian lovers, and hence the title of a 
romantic poem ; several poets (cf. Ethe, Grundriss 
der Iran. Phil.., it. 246 ct seq.) have written 
poems with this title. Farhad the architect was 
the unfortunate rival of lOtusraw — there are 
also several poems called Khusraw u Shirin : 
Nizami [q. v.] was the first to write on this latter 
subject — , who had almost bored through the moun- 
tain Bisutun to win the hand of his beloved, 
when he fell dead on being falsely told that 
Sliirln was dead. Turkish poets, notably Mir ‘^Ali 
Shir have also dealt with the same subject. 

Bibliography. Ethe, op. cit.\ Gibb, A 
IJistory of Ottoman Poetry., i. 321 et seq. and 
elsewhere (see Index). 

FARHANG, Ferheng (Pehl. fiahang “educa- 
tion, instruction”) the name given by the Persians 
to dictionaries of their language. The four princi- 
pal ones are the Farhang-i Dpahanglri begun in 
1005 (1597) by order of Akbar by Djamal al-Din 
Husain Indju, an ‘Alid of Shiraz, and finished in 
1017 (1608) in the reign of Djahangir; the Far- 
hang-i Rashldl of ‘Abd al-Rashid, an '^Alid of 
Tatta, who was still alive in 1069 (l6t8); the 
Farhang-i Sho’-url., printed at Constantinople in 
*155 = 1742; the Farhang-i Nasiri {Andjuman- 
arai) of Rida Kuli IHian lithographed at Teherttn 
in 1288=1871. — Farhang is also the name 
of a recent Persian poet, Mirza-i Farhang (Abu 
’ 1 -Kasim) who lived at Shiraz and died about 
1892; he was the fourth son of Wisal (Mirza 
Kticak) and was 31 years old in J295 (1878), 
He was made poet-laureate to Mu^aiyid al-Dawla 
Tahmasp Mirza, governor of Fars. 

Bibliography. P. de Lagarde, Persische 
Studien, p. 37, 45; H. Blochmann, Conti ibu- 
tions to Persian Lexicography, p. 65; E. G. 
Browne, A Year amongst the Persians, p. 1 1 9, 
267 ; Rida Kuli Khan , Madjmd^ al-F'ufahd’. 

ii. 384. _ (Cl. Huart.) 

PARID al-DIN, an epithet of ‘Attar [q. v., i. 

513'^ et seq.] and of Shakar Gandj [q. v.] 


FARIDA (a.), Plur. Faka’id, q. v. , p. 56!^ 
et seq. and also the article firde. 

FARIDKOT. A town and state in the 
Pandjab surrounded almost entirely by the Bri- 
tish district of Ferozpur. The town was founded 
about 600 years ago and is named after the saint 
Baba Farid Shakargandj, whose shrine is at Pak- 
pattan near by. He died in 664 (1265). A state 
was founded here by a Sidbii Djat family in Ak- 
b.ar’s time, and the Radjas .adopted the Sikh reli- 
gion, which is now predominant among the cul- 
tivating classes. The Muhammadan population 
mainly Radjpiits, IJjats and Arains, is about one 
fourth of the whole. Area 642 sq. m. Population 
124,912 in 1901. The state was saved from ab- 
sorption by Randjit Singh through the advance 
ol the British jiower in the early xlxtl' century, 
and it has since been maintained as a feudatory 
area. The present Radja is a minor. 

_ (M. LoNGtvnRTii Dames.) 

FARIDPUR district of India in Eastern 
Bengal, lying in the della of the Ganges. Pop. 
(1911), 2,121,914, of whom 62t>/„ are Muham- 
madans. Here was the birthplace of Hadjdji .Sha- 
ri‘at Allah, the founder of the reforming sect of 
Fara^idiya [q. v.] or Faiarl and of his son Dudu 
Miyan, who caused some trouble to the British 
Government in the middle of the I9>’a cent. The 
sect is still numerous in FarldpQr. The town (pop. 
n, 649) takes its name from a saint, Faild Shah, 
who is buried there. 

Bibliography. Wise, The Muhammadans 

of Pastern Bengal, in Journ. As. Sot. Beng. 

vol. 63, Part iii. (1894). (J. S. Cotton.) 

FARl(i:, in Arabic, a “large body of men” also 
a “.section of a caravan”; thence in Turkish, since 
the reforms ( Tan fundi), the general of a divi- 
sion in the army and vice-admiral in the 
fleet. This rank corresponds to that of Istanbol- 
kadlsi in the hierarchy of the ‘Ulema’, Rutbe-i uld 
{finf-i esvioeli) in the civil service and beylerbey 
of Ruinill in the ancient administrative organisa- 
tion; there are also Birindpi Farili (of the first 
class), whose rank is equal to that of the Bald 
(civil). The latter have the right to be called 
^Otufet-li (gracious) while the former have to be 
content with the title Se'^ddet-li (fortunate); both 
titles are followed by the expression Hazretleri 
which is translated “His Excellency” in the Turkish 
diplmnatic service. (Cl. Huart.) 

FARIS al-SHIDYAK Ahmad b. Yusuf, an 
Arabic journalist and author, born in 
Eairut of Maronite parents, was educated at a 
Maronite school in Cairo and then for some time 
collaborated with Shihab al-Din on the Egyptian 
official gazette al-lVakrPf al-Misrtya. He next 
settled in Malta where he worked as a teacher 
of Arabic. While here he composed a Ka.sida in 
praise of the Bey of Tunis (see Zeitschr. d. Deutsch. 
Morgent. Ges.. v. 249 et seq.'. Goldziher, Abh. Zur 
Arab. Phil., i. 172 et seq.) and wrote his Kitdb 
al-Muhdxvara. Arabic and English grammatical 
exercises and familiar Dialogues (Malta 1840). He 
gave an account of his experiences in Malta and 
his first contact with the results of European 
civilisation there in his Kitdb al-Rihla al-Mawstima 
bi V- Wdsita ild Mci'rifat_ Malta tua Kashf al- 
Mukhabba^ ’’an Fanun Uruba. which was first 
published in Tunis in 12S3 = 1866 and in a 
second edition at Stambul 1299=1881. In the 
beginning of the fifties he made a journey to 
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Paris where he composed his Grammairc Fran- 
faise a V Usage ties Arabes de V Algerie^ de V Egypte 
et de la Syrie (Paris 1854) with G. Diigat, and 
to London. He gave an account of his journey, 
which suggested to him many critical observations 
on the Arabs and other peoples, in his Kitab 
nl-Sdk ^ala 'l-Sak f Ima huu'a ’’l-Faryuk ^an Aiyam 
7i'a Sbuhur wa A^-umm f l ’^Udjm al-Arab wa 
'l-A^djam^ Paris 1855. His Practical Arabic Gram- 
mar (21'd ed. by H. G. Williams, London 1866) 
appeared at the same time. From London he went 
to Stambul and there became a convert to Islam. 
At the end of July i860 he founded the Arabic 
weekly al-DiaioTPib there, which, subsidised by 
the Turkish government, took up the cause of 
Islam but also gave Muslims a knowledge of 
Fiurope. At the beginning of the eighties his paper 
enjoyed the greatest prestige throughout the whole 
Muslim world, but his son Salinr, who undertook 
the editorship on the death of his Ihther in 1305 = 
1884, was unable to maintain the same level. He 
published selections from this newspaper in seven 
volumes (Stambul 1288 — 1298) entitled Kanz al- 
Fagbriib fl Muniakbabal al-Dyazvci'ib^ containing 
essays on literary subjects, a history of the Franco- 
German war, poenrs by and panegyrics on himself 
and in the last three volumes a history of the 
Ottoman Empire to 129S. Fie also found time 
for serious philological studies. Besides an Arabic 
primer he published studies in Arabic etymology 
entitled. Sirr al-Layal fi 'l-Kalb wa 'l-Abtldf 
Stambul 1284; a grammar, Ghuayat al-Talib wa 
J/unyat al-Paghibf 'l-Nalnvwa 'l-^rf vta Huiuf 
al-Ma’-anl^ Stambul 1288, 1306; a Pers.-Turk.- 
Arab. Dictionary, Kanz al-Lughal^ Bairut 1876 
and critical contributions to Arabic lexicography 
al-Diasus '^ala ' l-Kamus^ Stambul 1299. 

Ft ib I io gr af ky \ Zeitschr. d. Dcutsch. Morg. 

Ges., V. 249 ct sctj.\ Brockelmann, Gesch. d. 

Arab. Lit..^ ii. 505 ; see also i. p. 1063". 

_ (C. Brockulman.n'.) 

PARIS B. Muhammad Husam al-Dawla, Auu 
’l-Sha\vk, as he is usually called, lord of Hol- 
wan and other places in the neighbourhood 
401 — 437 (1010 — 1046). He inherited his power 
from ^ his father , Abu ’ 1 -Fath Muhammad b. 
‘Annaz, who had held sway for about twenty 
years in Dakuka% Holwan, etc. Abu 'l-Shawk 
was at war during almost the whole period of his 
rule with neighbouring rulers and with his own 
family. His first fight was with al-MazyadI of al- 
Hilla, but it ended in peace by a marriage be- 
tween Dubais son of al-Mazyadi and a sister (or 
daughter) of Abu ’ 1 -Shawk. His next quarrel, with 
Tahir b. Hilal, a descendant of Badr b. Hasanwaih 
[q. V.] was at first less auspicious, as his brother 
-Su'di was slain by Tahir and he himself had to 
take to flight in spite of the help given him by 
al-Mazyadr, who was now his ally, but it also ended 
with a marriage. When peace had actually been 
concluded, Abu ’I-Shawk killed Tahir to revenge 
his brother (406= 1015-1016). In 421 (1030) he 
regained possession of Dakuka" which had been 
held in the interval by the ‘Ukailid Malik b. Bad- 
ran j he won Karmisin and Khulandjan in 430 = 
1039. In the following year, however, a war broke 
out between his son Abu 'I-Fath, who governed 
Dluawar for him, and his brother Muhalhil, to 
whom he had ceded Shahzrur. The uncle 'was 
victorious and took his nephew prisoner and gave 
him a sound thrashing. Abu ' 1 -Shawk felt himself 


thereby forced to besiege his biother in Shahziiir 
but did not attain his object because Muhalhil in- 
cited 'Ala al-Dawla b. Kakiiya (see the article .MU- 
HAMMAD 11. dUsHM.vnziyak) against him and ano- 
ther brother called Suikhab also seized the oppor- 
tunity to take the field against Abu 'l-SJiawk. 
Although he succeeded in forcing L\la al-Dawla 
to retreat, he had to cede IJinawar to him. He 
did not dispose of his brother so readily ; it was 
only when a much moie dangerous enemy, the 
Saldjuk Ibrahim Inal, appeared against him, soon 
deprived him of a considerable portion of his 
territory and even plundered and burned the capital 
Holwan in 437 (1046), that he made peace with 
his brother, the more readily as his son had in 
the meanwhile died in prison. But his day was 
done, for he died a few weeks later. His brother 
Muhalhil took possession of Karmisin and Dinawar 
and his .son SuTli, whom the Kurds treacherously 
left in the lurch, sought and found refuge with 
Ibrahim Inal. The conflict with Muhalhil there- 
upon broke out again but, although even the mea- 
sures of the Saldjuk Toghrulbeg (442 = I050) 
brought no lasting peace, the further course of 
this family feud is not of sufficient historical in- 
terest to be detailed here. 

B i b li ogr af h y. Ibn al-.'VthIr (cd. Tornberg), 
ix. 1 58 ct seq._ 

al-FARKADANI (dual of farkad) ■‘the two 
calves’’, is the name given by the Arabs to the 
two brighter stars /3 and 7 in the quadrilateral 
of the Little Bear (cf. the article al-duub, i. 1078a); 
(3 is called Amvar al-F'arkadain (the brighter of 
the two calves) and y — Akhfd al-Farkadain (the 
darker of the two calves). 

Bibliography. al-KazwInI, Kosmographie 
(ed. Wustenfeld), i. 29; L. Ideler, Untersu- 
chmigen libcr dot Ursprttng u. die Bedcutiing 
dcr Stemnamen (Berlin 1809), p. 3 and 12. 

(II. SUTER.) 

PARKIN. [See maiyafarikIn.] 

FARM AN. [See ferman.] 

FARMUL a mountainous district in 
Afghanistan lying to the west of Kabul, in- 
habited by a race of Tadjik origin known as 
Farmrdl. (M. Longworth Dames.) 

FARRUKHABAD. The name of a district 
and town in the United Provinces of 
British India. It is one of the districts of the 
Allahabad division and is situated in the Eastern 
part of the Ddab between the Ganges and Djamna 
between 26® 46' and 27® 43' N. and 78^ S' and 
80° i' E. The area is 1685 sq. m. and the popu- 
lation (m 1901) 925,812. The proportion of Mu- 
hammadans is larger than in most of the neigh- 
bouring districts, chiefly owing to the extensive 
Afghan immigration in the xxii'h and xviii^^b centu- 
ries, The principal town is Farrukhabad which is 
joined as a municipality with the civil and mili- 
tary station at Fathgarh close by. Pop. 67,338. 
Another important town is Kanaudj. Pop. 18,552. 

There are several ancient sites of importance in 
the district the principal of which are Sankisa, 
which is mentioned by the Chinese pilgrim Hiouen 
Thsang, Kampila the capital of the kingdom of 
Pancala, and Kanaudj which plays a great part 
in early Indian history. It was Har^a Vardhana's 
capital in the vii'*' cent, a, p., and afterwards the 
centre^ of the powerful empire of the Pratihara 
Radjputs. It was plundered by Mahmud Ghaznawi, 
but endured till Muhammad b. *Sam’s invasion 
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in 589 (1193). The conqueror himself struck coins 
there in the Indian style, and it was afterwards 
a temporary capital of Muhammad III b. Tu^hlak. 
In the xviii'^' century a semi-independent state 
was founded by Muhammad Khan llangash, a 
member of the Afglian colony which had settled 
in the neighbourhood dining the reign of Aw- 
rangzeb. He founded a new town on the banks 
of the Ganges which he named FarrukJjabad after 
the Emperor Farruldj-siyar in 1126 (1714), and 
it soon attained great prosperity, and became an 
Imperial mint. Muhammad Khiin died in 1156 
(1743) and was succeeded by his son Kanin 
Khan who was killed in 1161 (1748) in a battle 
against the Rohelas. A large part of the terri- 
tories of the Nawwabs of P'arrukhabad was lost, 
and the state seemed to have come to an end, 
the Emperor (Ahmad Shah) being hostile to the 
Bangash family. But its fortunes were revived by 
Ahmad Hian, a younger brother of Ka'im Khan, 
who defeated the Wazir Safdar Hjnng and reeo- 
vered Farrukhabad 1 163 (1750). From him the 
town derived its second name of Ahmadnagar 
Farrukhabad , which appears on the coins of 
“^Alarnglr II., Shah Djahan III. and Shah 'Alam II. 
the earliest being dated 1170. After many vieis- 
situdes and the temporary loss of his dominions 
Ahmad Khan finally succeeded in recovering a 
great part of them and lived till 1185 (1771); the 
state however remained subordinate to Oudh. The 
first British occupation of Farrukhabad took place 
in 1777 when a body of troops and a Resident 
were posted there by Warren Hastings, but the 
Nawwabs continued to held it till 1802 when it 
was incorporated in the British Dominions, Nasir 
Lljang being then Nawwab. In 1804 the Mahr- 
attas were defeated close to Farrukhabad in 1804 
by Eord Lake. The Nawwabs retained their private 
estates, but the last of them,Tafa7zul Husain, joined 
the mutinous Bengal army in 1857 and obtained 
possession of Farrukhabad which he held till Jan. 
1858. He was exiled and went to Mecca in 1859. 

After the British occup.ation Farrukhabad. which 
had been one of Shah ‘^Alam’s principal mints, 
became a mint of the East India Company who 
continued to issue coins bearing the name of 
Shah ‘Alam and the regnal year 45 up to 1835, 
although .Shah ‘Alain had died in 1 22 1 (1806). 
Idiesc rupees were in Persian and followed Shah 
'.Mam’s inscriptions. They were known as the 
h arrukhabadi Sicca rupee, from the word ‘sikka’ 
with which the Persian legend commences. 

Bibliography. Elliot and Dowson, History 
of India., (London 1877), Vol. viii.; W. Irvine, 
The Bangash Nawwabs of Farrukhabad'. yonrn. 
As. Sos. Beng.., 1878-1879; Imp. Gazetteer of 
India^ Provineial Series., (Calcutta 1908), i. 418 
et seq.'., H. N. Wright, Catalogue., Coins of In- 
dian Museum. (Oxford 1908), Vol. iii. p. xlvi; 
W. Crooke, N. JV. Pro z'inees of India., (Lon- 
don 1897), p. 116, 122; S. Lane-Poole, Cata- 
logue of Moghul Coins in the British Museum. 

(M. Longvvorth D.xmes.) 
farrukhan Gilan-ShAh, an Ispehbed 
of Tabaristan (709 — 722) called the Great 
{buzurg) and the Virtuous (^dhu 'l-manakib\ son 
of Dabuya, conquered Mazandaran and restored 
peace to the frontiers of his kingdom. Defeated 
by the rebel Dailamites he fled to Amul, entrench- 
ed himself in Firuzabad and finally rid himself 
of the besiegers by causing them to believe that 


he had enormous .siqiplies ofinead. He gave asylum 
to the Kharidiis persecuted by al-IIadjdjadj, but 
afterwards m.ade war on them and executed their 
chiefs, when Sufyan b .-\bi 'l-.Abrad al-Kalbi advan- 
ced against him with an army. Va/id b. al-Muhal- 
lab, governor of Khorasan under Siilaiman b. ' Abd 
al-Malik (96 — 99 = 715 — 717), unsuccessfully at- 
tempted to conquer Tabaiistan but deemed himself 
lucky to be able to get out of the country on 
payment of compensation for the devastation he 
had wrought. Farrukhan died in 722; he was the 
maternal grandfather of al-Mansur , son of the 
Caliph al-Mahdi. His capital was Sari, which he 
had rebuilt and improved; he was succeeded by 
his son Dad-burz-mihr. 

Bibliography'. Ibn Isfandiyar, History of 
Tabaristan (transl. by Browne), p. 99 et seq . ; 
Zahir al-Din, Ta^rlkh Tabaristan (ed. by Dorn), 
p. 45 et seq.'., Mordtmann in the Zeitsehr. d''r 
Deutsehen Morgenl. Ges.., xxx. 494; P. Horn 
in the Grundr. der iran. Philol.^ ii. 548 and 
note 2. _ (Cl. Huakt.) 

FARRUKHI, Anu ’l-Hasan GAli it. DiulCoh, 
a Persian poet born in Slstan, a pupil of "L’n- 
surl. Rashid Watwat has compared him with the 
Arabic poet Mutanabbl, on account of the .sim- 
plicity of his style combined with the originality of 
his genius. He was the panegyrist of Sultan Mah- 
mud of Cdiazna and of the Emir Abu ' 1 -Muraflar 
Tahir b. Nasr Caghani, governor of Balkh. He 
wrote a treatise on the art of poetry entitled 
Tardjtiman al-Baldgha. The Dl'wan of his poems 
enjoyed a certain fame in Transoxiana but he was 
forgotten in Khorasan. He died in 429 (1038). His 
Diwan was lithographed in Teheran in 1301-1302. 

Bibliography'. Nizami ‘Arudi Samarijandl, 
Cahdr Makala (Gibb Memorial Series, xi.), p. 
36 (transl. by Browne, p. 58); Dawlat-Shah, 
Tadhkimt al-ShtPar'S" (ed. Browne), p. 55; Mu- 
hammad ‘Awfl, Lubdb al-Albdb (ed. Brownel, 
ii. p. 47 ; Rida-Kuli-ttan, Madjmc^ al-p'usahcd ., 
i. 439 (with many extracts from the Dlwdn)'., 
v. Hammer, Redekunstc Persiens., p. 47 ; Schefer, 
Chrestomathie persane., ii. 242 — 252 (Pers. text 
with notes); H. Ethe in the Grund. der iran. 
Philol.., ii. 224 et seq. (Cl. IlttART.) 

FARRUKHSIYAR. Muhammad, fourteenth 
emperor of Dihll of the house of Timur, 
was born in 1686-1687. and was the second son 
of Muhammad ‘Az.Im (‘Azlm al-Sha^n), third son 
of Shah ‘Alam Bahadur Shah. His early life was 
spent in Bengal, where his father was governor, 
but when DjahSndar ascended the throne he was 
summoned to Dihll, doubtless in order that he 
might share the fate of his father and elder 
brother. He fled from Dhaka and took refuge in 
Patna and owing to the general di.sgust excited 
by Djahandar’s misconduct, found little difficulty 
in persuading the two Saiyid brothers of B8rha, 
Husain ‘All Khan, governor of Bihar, and ‘Abd- 
allah Khan, governor of Ilahabad, to espouse his 
cause. Having proclaimed Farrukhsiyar emperor 
they marched with him towards Dihll, defeating 
Djahandar at Samugarh, near Agra. Djahandar was 
strangled and his son was blinded, and on hebr. 
10, 1713, Farrukhsiyar ascended the throne in 
Dihll. QuaiTels broke out almost at once between 
the emperor and the two Saiyids. There were 
faults on both sides. The Saiyids were ambitious 
grasping, and overbearing, and Farrukhsiyar was 
weak, treacherous, and cowardly, and the history 
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of his reign is largely a record of his abortive 
plots against the brothers. In 1719 Husain ^All 
Khan hastened from the Dakhan., his viceroyalty, 
to support his brother at court and on March i 
the emperor was dragged from the womens’ apart- 
ments of his palace, where he had taken refuge, 
and thrown into prison, the Saiyids raising to the 
throne, under the title of Rafi*^ al-Daradjat, a pup- 
pet prince, cousin to FarruWisiyar who was mur- 
dered or committed suicide in prison two months 
later. His reign is memorable in the annals of 
British India for the famous farnian^ exempting 
the English Company, on payment of a fixed sum 
annually, from customs duties throughout the em- 
pire. This was obtained by the influence of a Scot- 
tish surgeon named Hamilton, w’ho had accompanied 
a mission to Dihli and earned Farrukhsiyar's gra- 
titude by curing him of an obstinate disease. 

Bibliography'. Siyar al-Mitta* ahhkhirln. 

(T. \V. Haig.) 

PARS (aiabicised from the Old Persian Parfa 
[Achaemenid insciiptions]), the ancient Persis 
or Persia in the narrowest sense, the 
ancestral home of the Persians, a province of 
Persia in the S. E. of the modern Iran with its 
capital Shiraz, bounded in the N. by ^Irak ‘AdjamI, 
in the S. by the Persian Gulf, in the E. by Kir- 
man and in the W. by i^uzistan. It was divided 
into five districts in the middle ages; Istakhr, 
ArdasijIr-khurra , Darabdjird, Sabur and Fenna- 
Khusraw besides five ramni or camps of Kurds. 
— In the caliphate of ‘Omar, al-‘.Ma b. al-Had- 
rami, governor of Bahrain, made an attempt to 
conquer the land by sending ‘Arfadja b. Harthama 
al-Bariki thither by water; but the latter was 
recalled soon after his arrival. On the death of 
al-‘.A.la his successor ‘Othman b. Abi 'l-‘As renew- 
ed the attempt by sending to Ears his brother 
al-Hakam, who seized two islands and the town 
of Tawwadj. It was only under ‘Othman that the 
complete subjection of the province was attained; 
the Marzban Shahrak conducted the defence against 
the Muslim invaders but he was defeated and 
slain in the sanguinary conflict at Reshahr near 
Tawvradj (664; Baladhurl, p. 386). Abu Musa al- 
Ash‘ari, who had set out with an army from 
Basra, invaded Fars from the west at the same 
time. After joining forces ‘Olhman and Abu Musa 
captured Shiraz and Slniz; ‘Othman alone took 
Darabdjird, Fasa and Sabiir. Soon afterwards ‘Abd 
Allah b. ‘Amir, who had been appointed com- 
mander-in-chief by the Caliph ‘Othman forced Is- 
takhr, wiiich was defended by Mahek to surrender 
(28 = 648) and in the following year he took 
DjQr (r Iruz-abad). — The Kh ai ady was fixed at 
33 million dirhams and raised to 35 millions under 
Mutawakkil ; the Dihya yielded 18 millions, — 
The country was covered with fortresses; the best 
known are the three citadels, which were built 
on the three peaks above Istakhr and notably 
that of L'shkunwan, the castle of al-Djiss, where 
a knowledge of Iranian tradition and its archi- 
ves was preserved (Inoslrancew, Elitd:s Sassanides, 
p. 8; Istakhrl, p. iiS, 2 — 4). 

Bibliography. Baladhorl, p. 386 et seq.\ 
Spiegel, Branische Altcrtlmmskunde , i. 214; 
Hadjdjl MIrza Hasan Fasal, Fdrs-Xdvie (lith. 
Teheran 1313); Barbier de Meyn.ard, Diction, 
gcogr. de la Perse, p. 410— 413 ; G. Le Strange, 
Eastern Caliphate, p. 248 et seq . ; do., Descrip- 
tion of the Province of Ears (xii. Jahrh.), from 


the MS. of Ibn al-BalkhI in the ’fourn. 1 \. .is. 
Soc., January 1912; P. Schwarz, Iran im Mit- 
telalter, i. — iii. (Cl. IIuart.) 

FARSAKH. an Arabic loanword dcrlied from 
a North Iranian form (proved by the Armen. 
hrasakh and the Syr. prasakha), modern Persian 
farsang (Pehl. frasang, Old Persian m Ilerodotos 
and Xenophon a Persian measure 

of length, equivalent to the distance covered in 
an hour by a horse walking. This fai sakf contains 
6000 trade-ells {dhira'- or dhar’--i rasmi) of 1.0387 
metres each = 6232.2 metres. The Arab farsakh 
was three Arab miles or 12000 ells = 5762.8 
metres. 

Bibliography. P. Horn in the Grundr. 
der Iran. Philol., i. 2, p. 127; J. Decourde- 
manche, Traite pratique des poi.is cl mesurcs, 
p. 89; A. Querry, Droit enusulman, i. 88 and 
126, Note; Keyzer, Precis de jurifrudence tnn- 
stilmane, p. 73 ; H. Sauvaire, Xumisinatique et 
mctrologie musuhnane (ffourn. As., 8*'' Series, 
viii. 52°); Meillet in the Memoires de la 
Soc. de Lingiiistiquc, xvii. (1911), 247. 

(Cl. Hu.\rt.) 

FARSI^AN. [See Persia.] 
al-FARUK^ [See ‘omar b. al-kijattab.] 
al-FARUKI ‘Add ai.-Baki, an Arab poet, 
born at al-Mawsil in 1204 (1790), took pride in 
being a descendant of the Caliph ‘Omar I. and 
therefore bore the nisbd’s al-FarukI and al- 
‘Omarl. Little is known of his life; we only 
know that he accompanied his cousin, Kasim Pasha, 
when the latter was sent by the Sublime Porte 
to Baghdad to destroy the power of the Mamluks 
there, and when this expedition was unsuccessful 
he went with the next expedition for the same 
purpose under ‘All Riza Pasha. The latter suc- 
ceeded in putting an end to the rule of Ua^ad 
Pasha and the Mamluks, and al-FarUkl remained 
with him in Baghdad as ketkhoda of the wilayet 
till his death in 1278 (1862). ‘Othman al-Mawsill 
pubhshed in Cairo in 1316 (1896) al-Tiryak 'al- 
Paruki vii?i Hfunthfat al-Fdruki of his poetry. 
Besides this Diwdn he composed another entitled 
Ahillat al-Afkar ft Maghani 'l-lbtikar and a 
biographical work Nuzhat al-Dahr fi Taradjim 
FudahP al-Asr. 

Bibliography. G. Zaidan, Ma.thdhir al- 
Shark, 11^193 H seq. 

1 Mulla Mahmud b. Muhammad 
was born 993 = 1585 at Djawnpur. He received 
ms early education from his grandfather and 
Lstadh al-Mulk Muhammad Afdal al-Djawnpuri 
and after completing his course at the age of 17, 
begau to deliver lectures to the students who 
^en thronged in Djawnpur from all parts of India. 

IS iterary fame and scholarly attainments soon 
became known to the Emperor fdiah Djahan who 
t^ked the Mulla to adorn his court. He accepted 

Dihlr, .Sa‘d 

Allah Kean, the minister, was sent to receive him 
and he vvas brought into Dihll with all the honours 
• ^ 1!° .1™' Emperor gave him an appointment 
in the Mansab (office) of Sih Sadi (three hundred 
per month) and showered royal favours upon him. 
He was one of the most eminent ‘ulama, not 
only m India, but in the whole Islamic world of 
his time. When he went with the Emperor to 
Lahore and visited Shah Mir Lahorl, the saint re- 
proached him for being too much engaged in worldly 
affairs and advised him to abandon the Emperor’s 
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service. Accordingly he resigned the royal service 
and went to his native land whci*c he passed his 
last dayi> in deliveiiiig lectures to Muslim students 
and writing books. As a scholar in philosophy 
and ihetoric, it may be said that Mahmud was 
one of the most distinguished scholars in the 
Islamic world and his works on these two subjects 
have been adopted in the final courj,es in all the 
Indian Univeisities, and certificates of competency 
are awarded only to those students who are found 
proficient in his works. He died 1062=^11651. 
He is the author of the following works: 

I. Jlashiya ^eJa ''l-Adah al-Bakixa ^ a super- 
commentary on ^Abd al-Baki al-Siddiki’s Commen- 
tary on the treatise on Dialectics entitled aBRisala 
al- Sh ariflya fi ^llm Adab al-Miaidzara by Saiyid 
^arlf abDjurdjani (D. 816 = 1413). farangi 
Mahall Library^ f. 37. 

II. Al-Fara^id fi ^arh al-FaivtFid^ a commen- 
tary on '‘Abd al-Rahman b. Ahmad al-Idji’s work 
on rhetoric entitled al-FawlFid al- Ghiyathiya^ Prin- 
ted, Cawnpore. 

III. Risala fi Ithbat al-Haynld^ a treatise on 
the first matter (Hayula); Ind. Off. 561. 

IV. Al-SAams al-Bazigha^ a work on philoso- 
phy, being a commentary on his own work en- 
titled al-Hikmat al-Bali ffia^ lithographed at ^Alawi 
Press A. H. 1278, l.udhiana 1280 and Lucknow 
1288. Glosses: (a) By Mulla Nizam al-Din (d. 
1161 = 1748), Farangi Mahall Library., f. 26. (b) 
By Hamd Allah b. Shukr Allah al-Sandili (d. 
1160 = 1747), Ind. Off..^ 562. (c) By Mulla Hasan 
b. Kadi Ghulam Mustafa al-Laknaw'i, Raniptir 
Library.^ 386 ; Farangi Mahall Library^ p. 26. 

Bibliography'. Azad al-Bilgirami, Subhat 
al-Mardpan.^ p. 53; ^igraf Bayan.,\>. 

Fakir Muhammad al-Lahorl, Hadifik al-Hana^ 
flya., p. 413; Siddik Hasan al-Kannudjl, Abdjad 
alLUltim.^ p. 901; and Brockelmann, Gesch. d. 
Arab. Litter..^ Vol. ii, p. 420. 

_ __ _ (M. Hidayet Hosain.) 

FARUKI DYNASTY. This dynasty w'as founded 
by Malik Radja, son of Khandjahan Faruki, who 
claimed descent from the second Khalifa.^ "^Lmar 
al-Faruk (dhe Discriminator*) and was one of the 
amirs of ‘^Ala al-Din Khildjl and Muhammad b. 
Taghlak. Flruz Taghlak gave Malik Radja a djagir 
iu Khandesh and afterwards made him governor 
of that province. On the disruption of the empire 
after the death of Firuz in 1388 he became vir- 
tually independent and his eldest son Nasir Khan, 
who succeeded him on his death (April 9, 1399), 
formally proclaimed his independence. Having 
established his authority throughout his small 
principality by capturing Asirgarh from a Hindu 
chieftain he gave to his dominions the name of 
lOiandesh , derived from his own title of Khan, 
and founded, as his capital, the city of Burhanpur. 
In 1436-1437 Naslr Khan invaded the dominions 
of his son-in-law, LVla al-Din Ahmad II(Bahmani) 
of the Dakhan, but was defeated, and Khandesh 
W'as laid waste. He died on Oct. i, 1437, and 
was succeeded by his eldest son, Miran LAdil 
Khan I. who was murdered on April 30, I441, 
and was succeeded by his son Miran Mubarak 
^ban I. w’ho died, after a peaceful reign, on 
June 5, 1457. His son, Malik LVina (or Ghani) 
entitled '^Adil II., was one of the most powerful 
of the Faruki princes and attempted to free his 
state from its condition of semi-dependence on 
Gudjarat, but was compelled by Mahmud I to 


purchase peace by payment of arrears of tribute. 
He died on Jan. 15, 1492, and w.is succeeded by 
his brother, Da^iid Khan, who died on Aug. 28, 
1508. After a civil war Da^ud's cousin, '^Adil Khan 
HI. was placed on the throne (April i, 1509) by 
hia maternal grandfather, Mahmud I. of Gudjarat. 
L\dil Khan III. died on Aug. 24, 1520, and was 
succeeded by Miran Muhammad yiah, his son by 
a piinccss of Gudjarat. After an eventful reign in 
KhandeJi Nuran Muhammad was raised to the 
ihione of Gudjarat on the death of his maternal 
uncle, Bahadur Shah, but died (May 4, 1536) be- 
fore he could reach Ahinadabad, and was suc- 
ceeded in Khandesh by his brother, Miran Mu- 
barak Shah. On Dec. 19, 1566, Mubarak died and 
was succeeded by his elder son Milan Muham- 
mad II. on whose death in 1576 his infant son 
Hasan was proclaimed Shah, but Muhammad’s 
younger brother Radja “^Ali, w'ho had entered Ak- 
bar’s service, hastened from Agra to Khandesh, 
deposed his nephew', and ascended the thione as 
Akbar’s vassal, eschew'ing the title of Shah, which 
had been in use since the elevation of Muham- 
mad I to the throne of Gujarat, His policy of 
preventing, by means of conciliation, imperial in- 
tervention in the Dakhan was frustrated by the 
dissensions in Ahmadnagar, and the appeal of 
one party to Dihli. He resisted Akbar’s first act 
of aggression but was compelled to support the 
emperor in the campaign which ended in the 
annexation of Berar and lost his life in the battle 
of Sonpat (1596) fighting on the imperial side 
against the eunuch Suhail Khan , who w’as attemp- 
ting to recover Berar for Ahmadnagar. His son 
and successor Bahadur Khan , a dissolute and 
feeble ruler, reversed his father’s wise policy and 
measured his strength with that of the emperor. 
Asirgarh fell (1599-1600) after a siege of ten 
months, J^andesb was annexed and Bahadur died, 
a state prisoner in Labor, in 1623-1624. 

iHjandesh never enjoyed complete independence 
under the Faruki dynasty but was always tributary 
either to Gudjarat or Malwa, usually to the former, 
and ow'ed its existence as a separate state to the 
mutual jealousy of these two Kingdoms and their 
common fear of the Kingdom of the Dakhan. 

Bibliography', TcLrikh-i Firishfa,, ii. 

(T. W. Haig.) 

FARWAN or Farwan, a small town on the 
Pandjshir River north of Kabul and south of 
a pass bearing the same name which crosses the 
Hindu-Kush range into Afghan Turkist3n at a 
height of 12,300 ft. 

Farwan was a mint of the Ghaznawids, coins 
having been struck there by Alptigin, Subuktigin, 
Isma il and Mahmud. It seems to have been in 
Alptigin’s possession as early as 365 when he 
struck coins in the name of MansQr b. Nuh his 
Samdni suzerain. It is mentioned also by Idrisi 
(as Karwan), Istakhrl and Abu ’1-Fid3. Babur calls 
it by its modern name of Farwan, which is used 
by all recent travellers such as Lord, Masson and 
Holdich. In 618 Djalal al-Din Mangbarni Khvva- 
rizm Shah inflicted a defeat at Barwan or Farwan 
on the Mongol forces. 

Bibliography'. E. Thomas. The Coins of 
the Kings of Ghazni., (London 1848); B. M, 
Cat. Oriental Coins, Vol. ii. p. 12S; Geographic 
cTEdrisl,, (Paris 1836), p. 476; Erskine, Me- 
moirs of Baber.^ (London 1826), p* X39i 
verty, Tabakat-i-Nasfri.^ p. 288; Holdich, Gates 
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of huiia, (London 1910), p. 276, 414; Masson's 

Travels^ (London 1844), Vol. iii. p. 166. 

(M. Longworth Dames.) 

FARWARDiN (i’.) the first month of the Per- 
sian solar year, also the name of the ig'h day 
of each month which was observed as a feast. 

FAS (Fez from the old Spanish spelling) a 
town in Morocco and one of the residen- 
ces of the Sultan, situated in 4° 54' 30" 
Long W. of Greenwich and 34° 6' 20" N. Lat.; 
it has about 100,000 inhabitants (Erckmann 50,000, 
Gaillard 90,000, Lamartiniere 100,000, Budgett 
Meakin 120,000). 

Fas lies at a height of 1155 feet above sea level 
in the centre of the plain of Sai's, in part on a 
plateau which lies in front of the outer spurs of 
the IJjebel Zelagha and in part in the hollow 
through which the waters of the Wadi Fas run 
to the Sebu which flows about 5 miles to the 
east of the city. The latter is about 130 miles 
S. E. of Tangier, 40 N. E. of Meknes, 105 E. of 
Rbat, 250 N. E. of Marrakush. Its geographical 
situation is a most fortunate one; “Fez” writes 
A. Bernard “lies almost in the centre of the de- 
pression which separates the mountains of the 
coast from the Atlas and is on the natural road 
which runs along the base of the Atlas so that 
the two great and historical loads in Morocco 
cross one another there. It commands the road 
from Morocco and Tafilelt by the Innawen the 
road from the Atlantic by the Seba, the largest 
river of Barbary (A. Bernard, Lcs Capitales de 
la Berhirie, Recueil de Memoires et de Textes 
publie par i'Ecole dcs Let Ires d' Alger ^ Algiers 
* 9 o 5 i P- * 37 )- We may add that the development 
of the city has been facilitated by the abundant 
supplies of water and by the existence in its 
neighbourhood of building mateiials (lime and 
Slone, clay etc.). 

Fas really consists of two towns differing con- 
siderably in situ.ation and population : Fas al-^adid^ 
the new town and Fas al-BZill^ the old town. 

Fas al-I)]adld is built on the east on a spur 
of the plateau which bounds the plain of Sais and 
dominates the old town. It is surrounded by walls 
flanked on the south by two small forts called 
Burdj Twil and Burdj Srdi bn Xafa, which com- 
mand the valley, at the bottom of which runs the 
southern arm of the Wiidr Fas. In the north rises 
the Kasba of the .5herarda, a broad rectangular 
enclosure the interior of which is covered by huts 
of cl.ay and reeds, the siloes containing the grain 
supplies of the Makhzen or the enclosures for 
the sheep. The suburb of Bu ITjelud lies in 
the northeast ■ it is wa.ste land where the troops 
and caravans encamp. The walls built in the j 
reign of Miilay Hasan have transformed it into 
a kind of passage connecting the old town 
with the new. It includes the palace and grounds 
of Bu Djelud as well as the Kasba of the same 
name. In the northeast, at some distance from 
the walls, is the /nsalld where on feast-days the 
Sultsn says prayer in the presence of represen- 
tatives of the tribes. 

Fas al-DjadId is a city of government offices. 
The Dirr al- Makhzen alone occupies more than 
half of it. This is an assemblage of buildings 
and courtyards where the government of Morocco 
has its headquarters. It includes the old Meshvvar, 
the U.ar al-Makhzen in the narrower sense, in- 
cluding the benika [q. v., i. 697'] or offices of 


the viziers, a pavilion for the Sultan etc., the 
palaces which form the Sultan’s private residence 
recognisable by their roofs of green tiles, the 
pavilion leserved for the reception of foreign en- 
voys, the imperial menagerie, the Arsenal, the new 
Meshwar, the gardens of Lalla .-Vmina and Aguedal. 
The town itself which is traversed from N. to S. 
by a street of shops, is rather wretched in ap- 
pearance. The houses often half in ruins are, as 
a rule, only of one story and their interiors lack 
the luxuiious adornment which characterises the 
houses of Fas al-Bali. .Several mosques rise from 
among the hovels ; the most notable are the “Great 
Mosque”, the “Red Mosque” and the “Green Mos- 
que” so called from the colour of their minarets, 
all three built by the Marinids, and lastly the 
mosque of Millay 'Abd Allah built in the xviii'h 
century by the ruler of this name which is used 
as a mausoleum for the Shorfa’ of the ruling 
family. The population (membering 6000 — 7000) 
consists for the most pait of soldiers who live 
in the town with their families in the intervals 
of military expeditions so that Fas al-Diadid is 
half empty when the Sultan and the Makhzen 
are absent. Finally, separated from the Muslim 
toM'n and adjoining the palace there is the Jewish 
quarter or “Mellah” the population of which, 
numbering perhaps a third more than that of the 
Muslim town, is crowded together in narrow streets 
with houses several stories high and forms a striking 
contrast by its animation to the quiet of the 
Moorish quarters. 

Fas al-Diadid is really only an annexe of FSs 
al-Bali, which the inhabitants call “Medina” (“the 
city”). Its site is much more irregular and pictu- 
resque than that of the new town. The difference 
in level between highest and lowest points is 600 
feet. The town lies along the narrow valley of 
the Wadi Fas; its houses, mosques and gardens 
rise up the steep slopes of the hills that enclose 
the Wadi from its bed to the w.ills that crown 
the ridges. A wall, of which the oldest parts 
date from the Almohad period, completely sur- 
rounds the town ; it is flanked at some distance 
to the north and south by two stone bastions, 
called Burdj al-Gisa and Burdj Futuh from the 
names of the adjoining gates. Built in 990 (1581) 
by Ahmad al-Mansur on the model of European 
fortifications by Christian slaves, these forts com- 
mand the whole town. In spite of the dilapidated 
condition of these defences they suffice to protect 
the inhabitants from the attacks of the Berbers 
of the neighbourhood, of which they live in con- 
stant fear ; they have even on many occasions 
enabled them to resist the Sultan himself. Access 
to the town is obtained through the gates let 
into the massive walls. These are in the north, 
Bab al-Gisa, in the N. E. , Bab al-Mahruk (the 
“Gate of the Burnt Man”) so called in memory 
of a Berber chief whose body was burned there 
when the building was completed, and where since 
then the heads of rebels slain in course of the 
Sultan's expeditions are exposed; in the S. E. 
Bab al-Futuh, in the S. Bab al-Djadrd below which 
runs the main arm of the river, in the S. E. 
Bab al-Hadid. 

The space marked out by the walls is divided 
into three quarters (kesrna or ferka)-. al-Lemtiyin 
al-Andalus and '^Adwa. The quarter of the Lem- 
tiyin takes its name from the Lemta Berber tribe 
of the neighbourhood who peopled it originally. 
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It occupies the southein part of Fas and corres- 
ponds to the ^'Ai/ivot al-A'ariuvtvin of the Idii&id 
period. In it is the Ka';ba of the Filala, a fortress 
built by the Almohad Amir Muhammad al-Nasir 
and allotted by Malay al*Rashid in the xvii'*' 
century to his compatriots from Tafilelt as a icsi- 
dence. The whole of this quarter, which is princi- 
pally inhabited by members of tribes who have 
settled in Fas , is well provided with gardens. 
The Andalus quarter comprises the part of the 
town that adjoins the river and a zone of gaidens 
stretching between Bab al-Djadld and Bab al-Hadid. 
It is the heart of the city and contains the prin- | 
cipal mosques (Karawiyin, Malay Idris)* it includes 
the network of alleys of the Kaisariya bazaar, | 
occupied by all kinds of merchants and tradesmen, | 
noisy and animated during the day but deserted 
and silent at night and the funduks or warehouses 
of the merchants. Lastly the 'Advva quarter which 
corresponds to the ^Adzvat al-Andalits oftheldris- 
ids lies all along the right bank of the Wadi 
Fas. It is a quiet and thinly populated district. 
“Marabouts, Zawiyas and old and peaceful mosques 
abound” writes Gaillard. “Its quiet and pictures- 
que streets are sought at by “tolba” and pious 
believers who give themselves up to their devout 
meditations sheltered from the bustle of the age”. 
The streets of the different quarters are as a rule 
very narrow and shut in by houses which almost 
meet overhead and shut out the sun. The majority 
are on slopes and, as they are not paved, after rain 
become regular sewers. Still narrower alleys bianch 
off from each street. 

The abundance of running water is one of the 
features of Fas The Wadi Fas never dries up 
even in summer and the situation of the city 
enables its water to be used for all domestic pur- 
poses. The Wadi, which rises half a day’s journey 
to the west, flows undiminished into FSs al-Djadid ; 
it then sends off on the right a number of arms 
which fall in cascades into the Wadi al-ZitUn to 
reunite again, flow into Fas al-Balf under the 
name Wadi al-Kabir and feed an artificial channel 
called the Masmuda. The Wadi Fas itself, on 
leaving Fas al-Djadid, divides into two streams 
which in their turn break up into an infinite 
number of brooks which after flowing through 
the various quarters reunite beyond the walls. 
Special conduits supply the inhabitants with drink- 
ing watery others irrigate the gardens, drive the 
mills, flush the sewers and clean the streets. This 
last is a very ancient practice for it is mentioned 
by Ibn Hawkal : “In summer water from the river 
is allowed to run through the city to clean the 
ground and refresh the air” {^Description del'Afri- 
que^ transl. dc Slane, Journal Asiatique^ 1842, 
p. 286). The richness of Fas in running water is 
one of the themes on which the Arab authors de- 
light to dwell; they even claim that the water of 
the Wadi has marvellous properties. According to 
the author of the Kirtds it cures of stone in the 
bladder and dispels foul odours; it softens the 
skin and destroys insects; it makes the pleasures 
of the senses more agreeable, etc. 

Fas is celebrated throughout the Maghrib not 
only for the beauty of its site but also for the ! 
number and importance of its religious monuments. 
The various dynasties that have succeeded one 
another there, have devoted great attention to 
enriching it with monuments of this kind so that 
there are no less than 850 religious edifices of all 


orders and of all sizes in the city, mosques, ma- 
(Irasas, oratories, and zawiyas (ir chapels Ijuilt on the 
tomb of some holy peison. The moscpies all present 
the same general arrangement; an outer court 
with a fountain for ablutions, opening on to a 
central court surrounded by arcades forming one or 
more naves. They differ in size, in the form of the 
minarets which flank them and in the details of the 
ornamentation. The type of minaret, for example, 
has sensibly changed in the course of centuries. 
At first squat and without ornament, such as may 
be seen in the mosque of the Karawiyin, it becomes 
more elegant in the Almoravid period. In imita- 
tion of the Moorish minarets of Spain, it affects 
a quadiangular form and terminates in a lantern. 
The sides have majolica borders and the panels 
are decorated with designs in relief forming trel- 
lises. This type was retained under the Almohads 
and Marinids. From the xvi^li century on, the 
trellises in relief disappear; the borders of faience 
of many colours give place to others in green 
faience; sometimes even the panels are inlaid en- 
tirely with enamelled bricks of one colour. At the 
same time the porches of carved wood whith 
sheltered the doors were abandoned and replaced 
by plaster mouldings which could be more easily 
worked. Nevertheless the main principles of archi- 
tecture (arcades, arches etc.), the processes of con- 
struction and decoration which were handed down 
from generation to generation remained the same 
as in the middle ages. 

The chief mosque.s in Fas al-Baliare the mosque 
of the Madrasa Bu AinanJya, the mosque of the 
Kasbaof the Filala, those of Sidi Ahmad al-Shawf, 
Sidi Ahmad al-Fakih, of Bab al-Gisa and lastly 
in the Keddan quarter, the Djami^ al-Nuwar, the 
most ancient sanctuary in Fas, also called the 
mosque of the SjiariTs and built near the well 
where tradition says that Malay Idris used to 
come and sit with his Shaikhs to watch the building 
of the city. Three mosques are much more cele- 
brated than any of the others, viz. the mosques 
of the .Andalusians, of Karawiyin and the greatest 
of all that of Mulay Idris. At first a simple oratory 
in the time of the Idrisids the mosque of the .Vn- 
dalusians was made a Khutba mosque in 321 A, H. 
(933 A. D ) by the Zenata Kmir Ahmad al-Hamdani, 
provided with a minaret by the Emir Ahmad b. 
Bu Bakr, then enlarged by the Almohad al-Nasir 
to its present dimensions. The Mosque of al-Ka- 
rawiyin (of the people of Kairawan) dates like the 
preceding from the Jdnsid period. Begun in 248 a. H. 
(861 862) it was enlarged by the Emir Ahmad b. 
Bu Bakr, who built its minaret and finally greatly 
altered in the reign of Yusuf b. Tashfm. The 
author of the A'lrtas says that at that time it 
covered a whole quarter of the city and contained 
270 pillars forming 16 naves. Al-Karawiyin is the 
largest mosque in the whole of the Maghrib. It 
is also the official mosque, in which the people 
are summoned to hear the Sultan’s proclamations. 
But if al-Karawiyin is the most important mosque 
in Fas, the Zawiya of Mulay Idris is certainly 
the most venerated, for it is built on the tomb 
of the founder of Fas. .As the original sanctuary 
had fallen into ruins, it was rebuilt in 130S A. U. 
on the same site and restoied in 1720 by Malay 
Isma^il. Finally in 1820 Mulay ^Abd al-Rahman 
built a new mosque beside the old one. The 
Zawiya of Mulay Idris thus comprises the Kubba 
or tomb of the saint, two mosques, with various 
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buildings attached to them among them one to 
lodge persons who seek refuge within the bounds 
of the Zawiya. Like the majouty of the religious 
edifiees of Fas, the Zawiya of Millay IdiJs and 
even the quarter surrounding it are twrm or sacred 
and access to them is forbidden to unbelievers. 
The Zilwiya is besides an inviolable sanctuary 
where individuals pursued by the Maldrzen, debtors 
tleeing from their creditors find a safe asylum. 
Malay Idris has a position apait, among all the 
saints of Fas. As the patron saint of the city, 
viaicla he is the object of a veritable 

cult on the part of its inhabitants. “He is” says 
Miehaux-liellaire “the very genius of Fas, the 
supernatuial power which makes it a city unique 
in the world and its inhabitants superior to all 
other men”. This cult is relatively modern; it 
hardly dates from the Marinid period and seems 
to have been particularly developed by the des- 
cendants of the Jews who became conveits to 
Islam at that time. The reputation of the tomb 
of Idris attracts pilgrims thither from all parts of 
Morocco and enriches the Idrisid Skorfd' who 
share amongst themselves the gifts in money and 
kind brought by the faithful. The Zawiya possesses 
in addition considerable hiOnts^ the revenues from 
which aie exclusively used for the up-keep of the 
sanctuary. Other saints also invite the piety of the 
faithful, w'ho come to visit their sanctuaries on fixed 
days and often purchase very dearly the privilege 
of being interred near their tombs. Their Zawiyas 
are scattered up and down the city or in the 
cemeteries of Bab al-Mahruk, Bab Futuh and llab 
al-Gisa. These saints or “Saiyid” are the glory of 
has. Their number is so considerable that entire 
works like the Djaif/ixcat al-IktibZis of Ibn al-KadI 
(xvi'li century a. d.) and in our days the Sa'lvi'at 
al-Anfas of Sharif Muhammad al-Kattani arc con- 
secrated to recording their names and virtues. Among 
the most celebrated may be mentioned, .\bu Bakr 
al-'ArabI al-.Ma'afirl (died 543 a. h.), Sidi Mas'hd 
al-Iilall, Sidi ^Abd .\llah al-Tawdi, Sidl Muham- 
mad b. al-Hasan (died 395 a. K.), Sidi Bughalcm 
(Ba (jhalib), a native of -Andalusia (died 518 a. n.) 
ryhose tomb is visited by women and sick persons; 
-Sidi Harazam (Herzihim), a famous professor in 
his day whose “bnn.jhi" drives evil spirits away; 
Sidi .-Vhmad al-Shawi, Sidi Bu Ijjida, Sidi Ahmad 
ai-ijarnusi etc. etc., whose tombs are a valu.rble 
asset to the .Sharifi families. 

I he population of has forms, as regards its 
n.rtives, a typical /laif.tnya, i. e. a settled city- 
])opuIation, compiising merchants, scholars, offi- 
ci.'.ls, which has long ago attained a fairly ad- 
vanced level of civilisation. It is composed of 
various elements which in the long run have 
mingled with one another to form a new type, 
the Fasi. In the first pLice from its geographical 
situation and secondly by its fame as a city of 
culture and sanctity, Fils has at all times been a 
centre of attraction for the Muslims of -Morocco 
and the adjoining countries. “Since its foundation" 
s.rys the A'irtds, “Fits has always been kindly to 
the strangers who have settled in it". The com- 
panions of its founder were joined by the Berbers 
of the neighbourhood (t;ueravv.a. I.uvvata, Avvraba 
and Masmuda) whose descendants in time have 
mingled with those of families vvho came originally 
from Cordova and Kairavvan. lor centuries political 
economic and intellectual relations were maintained 
between the north of Morocco and Spain and i 


contributed to intioduce and maintain the civili- 
zation of Andaliis at Fils. After the fall ofdreiiada 
numbers of Muslims came to settle in the Moi oc- 
ean capital where they soon attained a prominent 
position. It was the same with the Jews, vvho 
were converted in the time of Va'kiib b. '.Vbd 
al-IIakk, whose de.sccndants, the Benti Shakrun, 
the Cohens, the Bessis etc. are numbered among 
the richest citizens at the present day. In the 
xixdi century the outrages by the Turks followed 
by the French occupation forced numbers of Al- 
geiians to move to Fas. The Tlemcenians, for 
example, form a body of 2500 in Fas at the 
present day. To these diverse elements must still 
be added isolated individuals who have come from 
all parts of Morocco, Filala, Braber, Djebala etc., 
who form the population of certain suburbs. Finally 
in a class by themselves are the Shor fa ^ : some 
belong to various branches of the IdrTsid family, 
others came with the present dynasty from Tafilelt 
(^Alawi Shorfa') and others again came from other 
countries long .ago. like the Skalll and the ‘Ir.akI, 
the former hailing from .Sicily originally and the 
latter from Mesopatamia. These Shorfa’ are or- 
ganised in corporations each of which is governed 
by a chief or inczvjdr. There is nothing to 
distinguish them from the other inhabitants except 
the appellation Sidi or Mulsiy that is usually given 
them. They may practice all manner of trades but 
not fill any public offices except those of ’^adul 
(notaries) or secretaries to the makhzen. In ad- 
dition to the gifts which they are assured of 
from the piety of the faithful or the generosity 
of the Sultan, they enjoy certain privileges of 
which the chief is exemption from all taxation 
— even from the market dues on the produce 
of their lauds — when they possess property or 
estates. 

The FasI are celebrated throughout the Maghrib 
for their piety and also for their fondness for a 
life of elegance and self-indulgence. Their religious 
feelings express themselves not only in the rigorous 
observance of the oidinances of the Kor'an but 
also in countless acts such as visiting the tombs 
of saints and joining religious orders. Ordinary 
people prefer to join the 'Aisavva or Hamadsha; 
the comfortable middle classes rather adopt the 
rule of the Derkawa, Taibiyin, Tidjaniya or Kad- 
riya. These religious pre-occupations do not, how- 
ever, make them neglect more vv'orldly pleasures. 
The Fast are fond of luxury in dress and at table, 
receptions or nzaha enlivened by recitations of 
poetry or songs by celebrated artists, known as 
diaikh or skai^a. The houses of rich citizens 
are remarkable for the sumptuousness of their in- 
terior decorations, their pavements of enamelled 
bricks, their panels of plaster moulded in arabes- 
ques, their ceilings of carved and gilded wood, 
their marble fountains sometimes inlaid with mo- 
saics. The houses of merchant princes or of certain 
officials of the makhzen have thus, the appearance 
of veritable palaces. .A much appreciated luxury 
13 that of gardens, planted with orange, citron or 
banana trees. These gardens are very-numerous 
in the higher parts of the city and sometimes 
enclose pavilions in which the owner takes up 
his abode for the summer. In politics the people 
of Fas frequently show themselves rebels and hostile 
to authority: the history of their city since the 
xvidi century is a series of rebellions. Public opinion, 
very often iavpired by the Shorfa’ or the ^Ulama’, 
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is a power with which the Sultans have had to 
leant to reckon, often at their cost. 

The administration of Fas al-Bali is distinct 
fiom that of Fas al-Diadid. It difi'ers in certain 
respects also from that of other towns in Morocco, 
The Sultans, perhaps to propitiate the inhabitants, 
have left the Fast a semi-autonomy. The three 
fc> ka wliich we have already mentioned are them- 
selves subdivided into i8 humat or quarters, each 
administered by a chief of a quarter {iiuikaddain 
al-huma)^ elected by the inhabitants and appioved 
by the makhzen. This personage has numerous 
functions; he sees to the maintenance of order, 
the opening and closing of the gates which close 
the streets, controls the water-supply, has juris- 
diction over women of loose living and finally 
presides, with four prominent citizens, at recruiting 
and the levying of taxes. The Sultan’s authority 
is represented by a pasha or governor ; two kadis, 
supreme officers of justice, an 1 a miihtasib whose 
duty is to supervise the markets, fix the market 
price of food and be the final judge in com- 
mercial suits. The multiplicity of his duties enables 
him to interfere at any moment in the lives of 
those under him, whence the name al-fndull^ the 
intruder, given him by the people. He is all the 
more feared as he possesses the right of impri- 
soning those in his jurisdiction and because, as 
he receives no salary, he is naturally tempted to 
enrich himself by his exactions. As to the ad- 
ministrative authority in Fas al-Djadid, it consists 
of two pashas (of Fas al-Djadid and of Sharaka), 
a muhtasib and a kadi. 

The Jew.s form quite a considerable body beside 
the Muslim population (8000 according to Aubiii, 
10,000 according to the statistics of the Alliance 
Israelite), but less important than those of Mogador 
and Marrakush, The origin of this colony of Jews 
dates back to the foundation of Fas. It was dimin- 
ished in numbers under the Mariiiids by the 
conversion of a large number of its members to 
Islam but was reinforced in the xvi'h and xvii'li 
centuries by the arrival of Jews fleeing or expelled 
from Spain, whose descendants form at the present 
day so great a majority of the Jewish population 
that there is no longer a synagogue of the native 
ritual in the city. As in all the towns of Morocco, 
the Jews live in a particular quarter or mellah^ 
which has now become too small for them and 
is periodically ravaged by epidemics. They are 
obliged to wear a distinctive dress and are subject 
to various restrictions from which their co-religion- 
ists on the coast are beginning to free them- 
selves. The majority are merchants or artisans but, 
although a number of well-to-do people are to be 
found among them, large fortunes are rare. They 
are under the authority of the Pasha of .Shcraka ; 
but the effective authority is in the hands of the 
ShailA al-Yahud appointed by the Mohamad or 
assembly of prominent citizens. This council also 
possesses the right to fix the taxes imposed on 
the Jews, in particular the abattoir tax, the 
proceeds of which are devoted to public purposes 
and the maintenance of schools. Justice, as far as 
personal statutes are concerned, is administered 
by the rabbis. The people are on the whole ig- 
norant and fanatical. The instruction given in the 
Talmud Thora is exclusively religious and the 
efforts made by the Alliance Israelite to introduce 
a modern system of education into the Mellah 
have been received with the greatest suspicion. 


There are two schools, however, founded by this 
association which have about 300 pupils. 

As to Europeans, they have long been banished 
from Fas by the f.rnaticism of the Miislim popu- 
lace. According to Chenier (^Rcchcrchcs sur hs 
Maurcs^ Vol. iii. p. 61), it still required in liis 
time the express permission of the Sultan before 
they were allowed to enter the city. In the course 
of the last fifty years several Europeans, diplo- 
matists or nieichants have made stays of some 
length in Fas. Some even took up their abode 
there, American and English religious missions 
were e.stablished there in 1887 and in 1896 but 
without exercising any iiitluence on the inhabitants. 
Vice-consulships filled by Europeans were created 
there by England in 1892, France in 1S93, and 
by Germany in 1902; French and English military 
instructois were placed at the disposal of the 
makhzen and a number of Italians commissioned 
to organise an arsenal. In the reign of ‘.\bd al- 
'^Azlz, the European colony comprised about thirty 
individuals (officers, diplomats, docfots and mer- 
chants). The establishment of the French protec- 
torate will probably soon alter this state of affairs. 

Fas is not only a holy city, it is also a com- 
mercial city where trade is held in no less honour 
than piety. Goods manufactured in Europe or 
in Fas itself are here exchanged for the products 
of the south notably the hides and dates of Tafilelt. 
The trade with Europe is carried on via Tangier 
and the harliours of the Atlantic coast, with Al- 
geria by the road through TazI and Udjda, at 
least when communication is not cut off by rebel 
tribes. This traffic is in the hands of Muslims 
and not of Jews as is the case in the towns of 
the coast. The merchants of Fas are energetic, 
prudent and enterprising men; they have put them- 
selves in direct communication with Europe; they 
h.ave offices in Manchester for the purchase of 
cotton goods; others have founded establishments 
at Genoa and Marseilles. They are to be found 
in Orania, Algiers, Tunisia and even on the Se- 
negal. Some are bankers as well as merchants, 
like the Christian merch.ants of the middle ages. 
Some of them make large fortunes and as soon 
as they do this, hasten to build themselves luxu- 
rious houses. This commercial middle class enjoys 
great influence and forms with the '^LTama’ the 
controlling class in the state. Local industries 
also are quite prosperous ; besides the articles of 
every day requirements they furnish several things 
famous throughout Morocco, which are even ex- 
ported beyoud the limits of the Sharifl empire. 
The most flourishing industries are the manufacture 
of pottery, of the enamelled squares used in the 
interior decoration of houses, the weaving of silk 
and wool, dying, leather-working (dressing of skins, 
tanning and shoemaking) , which occupies over 
2800 work people and lastly the mills, which 
use the w'aters of the Wafli Fas and its various 
branches as motive pow*er. The mills w'hich belong 
to the kubus but are let to private individuals 
number 160. This industry is very old and Gail- 
lard is wrong in attributing its introduction to 
the Almoravid Yusuf b. Tashfin; as a matter of 
fact it is already mentioned in Ibn IJaukal s des- 
cription of the city in the x^' century a. ii. 

A city of sanctity and commerce. Fas is also 
a city of learning. Its reputation on this score is 
very old. “Since its foundation’’ we read in the 
Kiras^ “Fas has been a great centre wliere s.iges, 
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Jurists, literary men, physicians and other scholars 
meet in large numbers”. Although scholars of 
repute had taught in Fas under the Almohads, 
it was only under the Marinids that the univeisily 
was constituted, which still exists, although it has 
fallen from the splendid position it once occupied. 
It retains the organisation which it had in the 
middle ages but the instruction given in it, instead 
of embracing all human knowledge as it did then, 
is now reduced to strictly religious subjects (';//«). 
Out of the 20 chairs in the university lo only 
are filled at the p’.esent day (hadllh, jurisprudence, 
law, theology, grammar, ihetoric, logic, prosody, 
practice of law and belles-lettres). No attempt 
has been made, as h.as been done in Egypt, either 
to introduce modern sciences alongside of the 
ancient studies or to bring the latter themselves 
up to date. Sidi h^alil’s treatise and the works 
of his commentators still form the basis of the 
teaching of law, as in the past, and the AJJtti ru- 
mlya and Alfiya in literature, 'fheir aids to .study 
are also defective. The libraries were, however, at 
one time famous. That of the Madiasa al-Saffarin 
once included the Arabic works sent as tribute to 
the Mannid Ya%ub b. 'Abd al-Hakk by Sandro, 
king of Castile. These afterwards went to swell 
the library of the Mosque of al-Kaiawiyin. lu the 
xvi'h century .t. ir. European scholars used to come 
to Fas in the hope of finding ancient works there. 
But even in the beginning of the xix'b century, 
'All Bey (IVyayt's^ Vol. 1 . Ch. viii.) mentions the 
confusion in which this lilrrary was and now it 
hardly seems to contain more than 2000 volumes. 
Some scholars, it is tiue, possess quite well equip- 
ped libraries. A ceitam numlier of works, on the 
other hand, have iteen litliographcd in Fas itself 
and thus made accessible to European scholars. 
The lectures of the profos.sors still form the main 
elements in the instruction. They succeed one 
another daily from morning till evening in the 
arcades of the al-Earawiyln mosque. The students 
{tolba ) begin to attend them on the completion 
of their elementary studies, i. e. after having ob- 
tained the title hajh^ showing that they can read, 
write and recite the whole of the Kor’an. After 
several years' .study, a number of iol'bS’ succeed in 
gathering hearers around them and thus acquire 
the title fakih or savant. It is from the latter 
tliat the professors Qnuilan [s') are clio.sen. The 
latter wore at one time exclusively appointed by 
the Ijadis, Init, since the reign of Malay Hasan, 
their nomination is subject to the approval of the 
Makh?cn. They are divided into five classes and 
receive fixed salaries paid out of the revenues of 
tire hnbus as well as presents in money or kind 
given on certain occasions by the Makhzen. The 
professors of the first class are the only ones 
who actii,rlly have ch.airs. 

.Schoiars, whether professors or simple fakih^ 
iman:^ preadiers in the mosques and Zavviyas play 
a preponderating part in the life of Fas in spite 
of their scanty inean.s. The niajoiitv of the secre- 
taries to the Makhzen and officers of justice have 
studied uniler them and are under their influence. 
They also form a kind of religious council of the 
empire, “it is to them" says Gaiilard “that the 
-Makhzen applies to know if such and such a 
government measure or manner of levying ta.xes 
IS contrary to religion or the good of the Muslim 

community It i, they who after the death of I 

the sovereign ratify the choice of his succes.sor . . . , ' 


They should not hesitate, if occasion demands it, 
to give their views or just protestations”. The 
moral influence of this small body of some seven 
or eight hundred scliolars, for the most part mem- 
bers of Moorish families in Fas, is thus considerable 
and sufficient to form a check on the Sultan’s 
authority. 

The students live in “madrasas”, buildings erec- 
ted to house the tolbal^ somewhat analogous to 
the colleges of the mediaeval universities. Origin- 
ally certain courses of instruction were sometimes 
given in them but this practice has almost entirely 
disappe.ared . The poor tylblf receive a daily allo- 
wance of bread furnished by the hubus and also 
benefit from pre.sents sent by persons of impor- 
tance or pious individuals; if necessary they solicit 
the charity of the public. The period of their stay 
in the madrasas, which was at one time ten years, 
is now reduced to three. The oldest madrasas 
were built by the Marinids; others were built by 
Sharifi rulers. The madrasas which are still in- 
habited number 9, viz., al-Saffarin (built in 723 = 
•323), by Abu Sa'id 'Othman, al-'AttarIn built 
by the same ruler, al-Misbahlya, built by Abu 
’ 1 -Hasan (731 — 752 A. H ) for a professor called 
Abu ’l-Diya’ Mi.sbah, al-Saharldj (built in 721 =: 
1321), Bu '-A.inanlya (built by Abn 'Ainan in 
752 = 135' A. P.), al-Saba'in; Malay 'Abd Allah, 
built in Fas al-l)jadid in the reign of Muhammad 
al-Hadj(ij al-Dila'i (1051 — 1070 A. H.), al-Sharratin, 
built by Malay al-Rashid (1081 A. H.) and Bab 
al-Gisa, built ivy Malay Muhammad (1171 — 1205 = 
' 757 — ' 79 °)- According to the most recent I'eports 
they house 350 — 400 students (Budgett .Meakin’ri 
figure of 1500 A'/Az" seems therefore too high). 
Boisterous distractions break the monotony of 
study. Every year in the spring the students cele- 
brate a festival in the course of which one of 
them is proclaimed “Sultan of the tolbf" and for 
a week enjoys the honours due to a sovereign. 
This custom dates back to the reign of Malay 
Rashid. It commemorates, we are told, the cap- 
ture of Taza, which was taken from its possessor, 
the Jew Ibn Masha'al, by 40 tolbcP^ partisans of 
the Sharif. They .succeeded in smuggling them- 
selves into the fortress, hidden in chests, slew 
Masha'al and handed the place over to Malay 
al-Rashid wlio, as a reward for this service, resolved 
that they should have a sultan of the tnlbie once 
a year. 

The foundation of Fas coincided with the 
establishment of the Idrisid dynasty in Morocco. 
Abandoning the Berber town of Walilr, situated 
on the S. \\ . flank of the Djebei Zarhun, where 
his father Idris I. had settled, Idris II. resolved 
to bitild a capital. After having examined several 
sites in the neighbourhood of the Wadi Sebn with 
the help of his vizier 'Omair, he finally settled 
on a valley watered by abundant streams and 
ov-erhung on the north by the Djebei Zelaeh. 
rhis_ territory belonged to two Berber tribes, the 
Zuwagha and Banu Yarghish, from whom Idris 
purchased the land on which the city was to be 
built. According to ti'adition, 3500 dirham.s were 
paid to the former and 1500 to the latter. Ac- 
cording to tire AVzySj-, on the first Thursday of 
Rabr I. 192 (3ra Febr. 808 A. D.) Idris himself, 

It IS said, traced out the line of the city walls 
and decided on the position of the gates. He 
built the Mosque of the Shaikhs in the high part 
and the Mo.sque of the Shorfa' nearer the Wadi 
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at a spot called Kavmuda; he was bulled in the 
latter. The new town leceived the name of Fas, 
the origin of which is stilt very uncertain, in 
spite of the explanations uhich Arab writers have 
attempted to give. Some say the word is derived 
from ybT, a pick, in allusion to the instrument 
used by Idris to trace the line of the walls; others 
say that it is the name of an older town Saf in- 
verted, the ruins of which then existed in the 
neighbourhood. Another story is that the city took 
its name from the first person met by Idris. He 
was called Abruj-, a word which, in consequence 
of a defect in his speech, was understood as J^'us. 

In any case. Fas was peopled rapidly. The •\rab 
companions of Idris were joined by Feibers from 
the neighbouring tribes, .-Vwraba, Iltiwara and Lwata 
and immigrants came from Spain and Ifrikiya. For 
example, 300 families from Cordova settled there, 
as a result of the suppression of a revolt against 
the Caliph al-Hakam b. Ilisham. Three hundred 
families of Kairawan who had left their native 
land for similar reasons also settled there. The 
first of these groups took up its abode on the 
right bank of the Wadi Fas, which then took 
the name of ’^Adival al-Andalus (bank, or district 
of the .\ndalusians) and the second on the left 
bank which was henceforth called ’’Adwat al-k'ara- 
UHVln. Each of these quarteis was endowed with 
a mo.sque by Yahya b. Muhammad, grandson of 
Idris II. 

The history of P'as during the early centuries 
of its existence was a very troubled one. On the 
death of Idris, Fas fell to Muhammad his eldest 
son; then its possession was disputed among the 
descendants of this prince and the representatives 
of other Idrisid families. .\t the beginning of the 
third century A. 11. we find the inhabitants of the 
quarter of the Andalusians expelling Yahya II. and 
placing 'AH b. Idris b. 'Omar, ruler of the Rif, 
in his stead, while the people of ‘Adwat al-Ka- 
rawlyln proclaimed Yahya b. Kasim b. Idris who 
in the end was victorious. In the next century 
Fas suffered much from the rivalry of the Idil- 
sids and Fatimids. In 308 =: 920 Yahya b. Idiis 
b. 'Omar, successor of Yahya b. al-Kasini , be- 
sieged by Mesala, chief of the Miknasa. found 
himself forced to recognise the suzerainty of 'Ubaid 
Allah al-Mahdl; in 309 = 921, Fas was definitely 
occupied by the Fatlmid army, Yahya exiled to 
Arzila and a KitamI governor placed on his throne. 
The people of the Andalusian quarter, however, 
remained faithful to the Idrisids. One of them, al- 
Hasan, regained (313 = 925) possession of this 
part of the town for a period and remained there 
till 314 = 926, when an ally of the Fatimids, Musa 
b. Abi T-'Afiya, succeeded in taking it. Musa’s 
revolt in favour of the Omaiyads brought the Ki- 
tami armies to Fas once more; Musa was expelled 
and authority in the city again passed to an Idri- 
sid; this ruler having then recognised the suzerainty 
of the Omaiyad Caliph, a Spanish governor was 
set over the city (338 = 949). Ten years later the 
Fatimids took the offensive ; their general Diawhar 
seized Fas (347 = 958) and sent the Omaiyad 
governor prisoner to Kaliawan. The triumph of 
the Fatimids was not of long duration, for in 
362 = 973, p'as was replaced under Omaiyad rule 
hy Ghalib b. 'Abd al-Rahman the Caliph al-Ha- 
kam’s II general. Two Spanish officers were ap- 
pointed to rule the town, one to each quarter. 

The rivalry between the Omaiyads and Fatimids 


was followed by a struggle between the Omaiyads 
and the Zenata. Ziri b. 'Atiya, chief of the Magh- 
lawa, governor of las on behalf of the (Imaiyads 
(since 3S1 =991) rose against the regent al-.Man- 
sur but was defeated at Tangier by the latter's 
son, 'Abd al-Malik. in 38S (998) and driven from 
Fas; Zirl’s son al-Mu'izz was however given the 
governorship of Fas hy 'Abd al-Malik in 397 
(1006) and bequeathed it to his son Hammania 
in 416 (1025). Soon afterwaids the Maghrawa had 
to defend themselves against another Berber tribe, 
the Banu Ifren, whose chief Tamfm seized Fas 
(•033 A. I).). He plundered the town and wrought 
particular devastation in the Jewish quarter. He 
w'as expelled in turn by Hammama (1038). Ziri 
b. 'Atiya s descendants held out in Fas till the 
Almoravid invasion, in spite of the brief occupa- 
tion of the town by the Hammadid Bulukkm 
(1063). .\fter a first attempt in 445 = 1053, which 
failed, Yusuf b. Tashfin succeeded in taking Fas 
in 462 (1069-1070). file city was sacked by the 
conquerors. The Maghiawa, Banu ifian and Zenata 
w'ere massacred; 3000 persons weie, we are told, 
slaughtered in the mosque of the Andalusians and 
in that of al-Karawiyin. 

In spite of these troubled limes, F'as developed 
rapidly under the Idrisids and Zenata. At the end 
of the iv“' (x'l') century Ibn Hawkal says that “in 
the abundance of its fruits, vegetables and pro- 
visions .... in the quantity of merchandise and 
other articles to be found theie and in the con- 
siderable revenue, which it yields to the sovereign, 
F'as surpasses all other towns of the land of al- 
Habat”. Al-Bakii, a centuiy later, mentions that 
it contains 300 mills, which piesupposes a con- 
sideiable population. “The Jews”, he adds, “are more 
numerous there than in any town of the Maghrib”. 
The two quarters of the Andalusians and the 
Kairawanis formed at that time two separate towns 
each surrounded by a wall: their inhabitants were 
often at daggeis drawn with one another. On the 
death of the Zenata prince Dunas we find, for 
example, the Andalusians proclaiming one of his 
sons, al-F'atuh, Sultan, while another son al-'Adjisa 
reigned over '.Mlvvat al-Karawiyin. The people of 
the two towns moreover had different customs 
and occupations. The people of 'Adwat al-Andalus, 
writes the author of the A'irtns, were very brave 
and for the most part engaged in various trades 
and agriculture, those of 'Adw'at al-Karawiyin, on 
the contrary, loved luxury and ostentation in their 
houses, in their dress and at table; they were 
occupied only with commerce and the arts. 

Under the Almoravids, the aspect of F'as began 
to be modified. Yusuf b. Tashfin built the walls 
which separate the two 'Adwa (462 = 1070) and 
the space between gradually became filled up with 
buildings. The mosque al-Karawiyin was enlarged 
and a fortress built on the site of the present 
kasha of Bu Djelud. This transformation continued 
under the Almohads wKose leader 'Abd al-Mu^min 
had captured Fas after a very arduous siege (540 = 
1145-H46). To overcome the resistance of the 
inhabitants he was forced to build a dam across 
the Wadi Fas which enabled him to deflect the 
waters and flood the town. "W'hen master of the 
town, 'Abd al-Mu’min’s first task was to destroy 
the kasha of the Almoravids as well as a portion 
of the ramparts. Fas could not, however, remain 
without defences: Ya'qub al-Mansur ordered the 
walls which his grandfather had destroyed to be 



rebuilt, a work which was finished in the reign 
of his son al-Nasir b. al-Mansur in 600 = 1204. 
Al-Nasir also rebuilt the citadel. The period of 
the Almohads seems on the whole to have been a 
prosperous one for Fas. According to the Kirtas 
there were at that time 785 mostiues or chapels, 
93 public baths and 472 mills in the city. In the 
reign of al-Nasir there were 99,236 houses, 90S2 
shops, 2 bazaars and 3064 workshops. Houses 
covered a portion of the streams and gardens 
disappeared to make room for buildings. Industries 
flourished, copper and leather were the chief manu- 
factures, and paper was also made. The population 
probably numbered more than it does at the pre- 
sent day. 

The succession of the M.irlnids to the Almohads 
made no alteration in this state of affairs. It was 
in 646 = 1248 that the Marinid Abu Yahya took 
possession of Fas and received the oath of fealty 
from its inhabitants. The latter, however, weie not 
long in rising against him and were so successful 
that he had to lay siege to the town for seven 
months before he could enter it again. The execu- 
tion of six Shaikhs who had been the instigators 
of this rebellion cured the people of Fas of any 
desire to offer further resistance to their new master. 
For the three centuries that the M.arinid dynasty 
lasted. Fas had a le.ss troubled history than in 
the previous period. Fas was for a few days in 
1309 however in the power of the Christian militia 
whose chief Gonzalves rose against the Sultan; in 
1316 Aba 'Alt won it for a time from his father 
Abu Sa'id. I.ater, after the death of Abu .Ainan, 
the pretender al-Mansur succeeded in taking F'iis 
al-Bali and shut al-S.a‘rd b. Aba Ainan and the 
regent al-Hasan closely up in B'as al-Djadid. They 
were able to hold out long enough for Abu Salim, 
brother of the late .Sultan, to come and relieve 
them. In 1374 the pretender .Vba ’l-.Abbas Ahmad 
with the help of the king of Granada occupied 
Fas. He was driven out of it in 1384 by another 
pretender, Musa, but entered into permanent pos- 
session of it again in 1387. 

The period of the Marinids is none the less 
the most brilliant in history of Fas. The city 
then regained the position of capital, which it 
had lost under the Almohads and Almoravids in 
favour of Marrakush. It was further embellished 
with new buildings of all kinds, which have per- 
petuated among the people the memory of the 
rulers who built them. They built a new town, 
Bas al-F^adid to house their soldiers and govern- 
ment officials. The first stone was laid on the 301 
Shawwal 674= 1276 by Va'kub b. "Abd al-Hakk. 
He built a mosque there, a palace, mint and an 
aqueduct; he allotted a special quarter to the 
Jews who were forced to leave the ancient city 
where they had hitherto lived unless they would 
become Muslims. The new town, was first called 
Madlnat al-Baida, the “white city”, because of the 
colour of its buildings, but afterwards received 
the name of B’as al Djadld in opposition to Fas 
al-Ball. The ancient town was not, however, ne- 
glected by the Mannids, who delighted in en- 
dowing it with religious buildings. Six of the 
madrasas at present existing date from this period 
and five of them are in Bas al-Bali. The immi- 
gration of Andalusian Moors also helped to in- 
crease the prosperity of Fas. 

\Ve may obtain a good idea of it from the 
description given in the beginning of the xvi'h 


century by Leo Africanus. According to him the 
population was 125,000 including 10,000 Jew'. 
Among the sights of the city were “700 temples 
or churches, of which 50 were very beautifully 
built, ornamented with columns of marble and 
fountains in mosaic”, 600 public fountains, too 
baths, 200 schools for children, 200 hostelries, 
of which many were disorderly houses, an asylum 
for lunatics which is still carried on practically 
as Leo describes it. Private houses attiacted at- 
tention by their decoration of “mosaics and bricks 
of ancient type diapered and variegated in colours '. 
Commerce and industry flourished if we m,ay judge 
by the interminable lists of workshops and 
shops which filled the fifteen sections of the Kai- 
sariya and the environs of the mosque of al- 
Karawiyin. Industry on a large scale was repre- 
sented by the textile factories, employing 10,000 
hands, the tanneries, bleaching works for the spun 
wool, mills etc. Among the merchants frequenting 
the city of B'as, there must certainly have been 
Christians: Marmol says a special quarter was re- 
served for them in B'as al-Djadid. Around the 
city were suburbs that have now disappeared, 
such as al-Muristan, not far from the Bab al-Gisa, 
near grottos in which lepers used to be interned 
by order of ‘‘Abd al-Hal>k; such were in the west 
the suburb of Bu Djalud, of Mars ’ 1 -Kdim and 
of al-Quitan, peopled by potters. In the north, on 
the spur now called Kolia, rose the Ksar or castle 
of the Bana Merin, of which traces ’ still remain 


wiiii me xomos 01 tour princes of this dynasty, 
■^Abd al-'Aziz b. Abi ’ 1 -Hasan (died 794= 1 392), 
Abu ’l-.Abbas b. Abi Salim (796 r= 1394), =Abd 
al-^Aziz b. Abi 'l-'Abbas (799=1397) and 'Abd 
al-Hal^I^ b. Abi .Sa'’id. Gardens , where the rich 
people spent the summer from April to September, 
occupied large areas in the south of the town and 
beyond the walls stretched other orchards which 
formed a public park for the citizens. Whatever 
Leo Africanus may have exaggerated. Fas none 
the less appears to have been in the xvidi century 
the metropolis of western Islam and the heir to 
the civilisation of the Moors of Spain. 

Decadence set in with the coming of the Sa'di 
Sharifs. In 1550 Muhammad al-Mahdi took B'as 
from the Marinids. The city had been valiantly 
defended by BO Hassun, brother of Sultan Ahmad ; 
but a section of the Shaikhs were won over by 
the Sharif by bribery and persuaded the inhabitants 
to capitulate. Bu Hassun having succeeded in in- 
teresting the Turks of Algeria in his cause, at- 
tempted to repin Ims. Salah Ra'is’s army defeated 
Mupmmad al-Mahdi at Taza on the banks of the 
Sebu and again under the very walls of B'as. On 

vh'cr re-entered Fas 

vhich the Sharif did not even attempt to defend. 

The Turks ^cked the city and then withdrew 
leaving Bu Hassun with his own troops only. 
The Marinid restoration was thus of short duration. 
On the 25* Augmst 1554, Muhammad al-Mahdi 
regained possession of Fas after a battle in which 
the Marinid prince was slain. The Sharif rid him- 
self of the pmtisans of Bu Hassun by wholesale 
pecuions, then abandoned the city, contentintr 
himsell with leaving his son Mulay 'Abd Allah 
as governor there. ’ 

The ppple of B'as bore this change of govern- 
ment with a bad grace and their discontenf found 
vent in their prticipation in the disorders which 
m the first half of the xvii* century ruined the 
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Sa‘di power. We find them alternately pioclaiming 
and disowning Zidan, next recognising him, then 
fighting against his son al-Ma^mun. Two compe- 
titors Sliman and Shaikh al-Marbuh disputed the 
power until Slimau was assassinated by his rival. 
In the meanwhile “^Abd Allah b. al-Ma^mun had 
entrenched himself in Fas al-Djadid and was bloc- 
kading Fas al-Bali. In the end the Fasi opened 
their gates to ‘Abd Allah. Al-Marbiih, who with the 
help of his fellow tribesmen, the Lemta, had tiied 
to foment renewed disorder, was put to death. 
‘Abd Allah, however, could not long hold out in 
Fas al-Ball ; he was driven from it but held F'as 
al-Diadid till his death in 1624. In the same year, 
'Abd al-Malik, another son of Zidan, set himself 
up in Fas al-Bali but was dislodged by his brother 
Abu ' 1 -^Abbas Ahmad. 

Soon Fas itself passed completely from the Sa'dis. 
Muhammad al-IIadjdj, the maiabout of Dila', suc- 
ceeded in making himself master of it and placed 
a governor in it in his name. Humiliated by this 
situation, the P'asi revolted (1649) and called in 
the help of Miilay Muhammad, Sharif of .Sus. But 
the latter was defeated by Muhammad al-Hadjdj 
and had to evacuate Fas, the inhabitants of which 
found themselves again forced to recognise the 
authority of liila'. On re-entering F'as, Muhammad 
ordered his soldiers to sack the Zawiya of Mulay 
Idris and scatter the remains of the Sa'di Shari fs 
who were buried in the tombs of the Idri.sids. 
He remained master of the town undisturbed till 
1662, when a ceitain Dreidi succeeded in taking 
it for a time. Victorious over this rival, Muham- 
mad was however forced soon after to retire to 
F'as al-Djadld, while Fas al-Bali acknowledged li. 
.Salah, chief of the Andalusian quarter and B. Saghir, 
chief of the Lemta quarter. 

The occupation of Fas by Mtilay al-R.a.shid put 
an end to these disorders. He had previously 
tried in 1666 to gain the city, but it was not till 
1667 that after two months’ siege he took Fas 
al-Djadid. The two chiefs of Fas al-Bali fled; the 
people opened the gates to the Sljarif and swore 
fealty to him. Al-Rashid built the kasha of Khemis 
(now the Kasha al-Sherarda) for his troops. To 
him also the city owes the Madrasa al-Sherralin 
and the bridge over the Sebu, which facilitates 
access to Fas to caravans coming from the Taza 
district. The inhabitants did not yet resign them- 
selves to submit to the rule of the 'Alawl Sharifs 
and never missed an opportunity to show their 
discontent. Thus, on the death of al-Rashid, they 
refused to recognise Malay Isma'il as his successor 
and proclaimed his nephew Ahmad b. Mahrez. 
Isma'il was forced to undertake a regular siege. 
The operations, conducted by the Spanish renegade 
Pinto, la.sted a year. At the end of their resources, 
the Fasi opened their gates while the pretender 
fled to the south. Mulay Isma'il retained a giudge 
to the end of his life against the Fasi for their 
hostile attitude and, while adorning his favourite 
residence Meknes with magnificent buildings, all 
that he did in Fas was to restore the Zawiya 
of Mulay Idris. Restrained in the path of duty 
by the energy of the Sultan, the Fasi lost no 
time after his death in satisfying their instincts 
for independence and opposition. They refused 
obedience to Ahmad al-Dhahabi and recognised 
as chief another son of the late Sultan, 'Abd al- 
Malik, as their sovereign. Ahmad was only able 
to force an entrance to Fas after five months’ 


I bombardment (1728). .Mjmad's successor, Malay 
I '.\bd Allah, was not moie fuitunate and had to 
I entrust Ripperda with the task of besieging Fas 
I from May to October 1729. While these opera- 
tions were going on, he established his camp 
at a place called Dar Dubaibigh (“the house of 
the little tanner”). He afterwards built a palace 
surrounded by gardens here and made it his 
u.sual residence till his de.ath there in 1757. The 
rebellion of F'as was .severely punished; the foitifi- 
cations were dismantled and the citizens suffered 
a great deal from the extortions and ciuelties 
of the governors appointed by the Sultan. Many 
of them emigrated to Algeria, Tunisia, Egypt and 
even to the Sud.in. It is therefore not surprising 
that they rose again in 1735 and that in 1756 
they proclaimed a brother of the Sultan, Muham- 
mad b. Ariha, at the tomb of Idris but soon drop- 
ped him in favour of another son of .Miilay Isrna'il 
al-.MustadP. Tired of the latter they diove him 
out and restored Miilay '.\bd Allah. AI-Mustadi" 
in revenge laid siege to Fas at the head of an 
army fuinished by the Bet her tribes of the neigh- 
bourhood and w,as repuLed in 1746. -Vs to '.\bd 
Allah, tlic people of Fas al-Balf refused to receive 
him and even supported his .son, Mulay Muham- 
mad against him, who had rebelled against his 
father with the support of the 'Abid. The recon- 
ciliation of father and son brought peace to Fas 
.again. Malay Muhammad lestored order by ex- 
pelling the UdSya, who had m.ade themselves 
notorious by their turbulence and replaced them 
by the 'Abid. 

Mulay Muhammad’s reign was peaceful but re- 
newed troubles broke out in the reign of Mrday 
Sliman. In 1234 .t. H., the people rose in rebellion 
to obtain the dismissal of the governor; in 1235 
the Udaya took advantage of the absence of the 
Sultan in Marr.akush to rise and sack the Mellah; 
in 1236, dissatisfied with the recall of the Mufti, 
the Fast took up arms once more and proclaimed 
two pretenders in succes^ion. Miilay Sliman was 
forced to besiege Fas al-Bali for ten months before 
he could reduce them. The beginning of the reign 
of 'Abd al-Rahman (cf. this article i. 54k ct seq.') was 
marked by the rebellion of the LMaya who held 
Fas al-Djadid for ten months (1247 = 1831). In 
the second half of the xix‘h century a rebellion 
not less serious broke out on the accession of 
Malay Hasan (1290=1873). The people of Fas 
al-Bali led by the 'Ulama^ and the prophecies of 
a blind Sharif refused to take the oath of obe- 
dience to the new Sultan and closed the city 
gates against him. Old Fas was once more be- 
sieged but Malay Hasan did not dare to proceed 
to bombard the capital for fear of injuring the 
mosque of Malay Idris and thus rousing the fana- 
ticism of the citizens to boiling-point. The blockade 
dragged on till the imperial troops succeeded in 
making a breach in the Kasha of the Filala and 
thus entering the town. After Malay Hasan had 
regained his capital he carried out considerable 
improvements there (erection of the palaces of Bu 
Djelud and Lalla Amina and the new Meshwar, 
connection of New with Old F'as etc. ; cf. ii. 
p. 72). 

The improvements attempted by Mulay Hasan s 
successor, 'Abd al-'AzIz, aroused great excitement 
among the people of Fas. In December 1907 
troubles again broke out while the Sultan was 
away to Rabat on a journey. As Malay Hafiz 
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had risen in rebellion against his brother soon 
afterwards, the Fast at once decided to take his 
side. On the 4''' January 1908 the '‘Ulama^ and 
notables declared that “^Abd al-AzIz had forfeited 
his authority by selling himself to the unbelie- 
vers who had led him astray; they then pro- 
claimed Mnlay Hafiz who, after the defeat of'Abd 
al-‘AzIz at Sidl Rahal on the 19’^ August 1908, 
became undisputed ruler of the kingdom. Hut the 
triumph of Hafiz was to have ^uite unforeseen 
results. The extortions of the ministers and agents 
of the new Sultan provoked a general rising 01 
the tribes around Fas in February 1911. The 
Berbers of the neighbourhood (Bani Mtir, Ait 
Yusi, Bani Warain etc.) laid siege to the town 
in March and the Sharifi Mahalla was unable to 
raise it. At the end of his resources the Sultan 
called in the help of France, who.se troops had 
occupied the Shawiya district since 1907 [cf. dak 
al-bEuA, i. 915]. A column under General Moi- 
nier reached Fas on 21^' May 1911 after two 
fierce encounters on the 5tii and il'>' May and 
scattered the rebels. Thus the holy city of Mulay 
Idris was entered by Christian troops for the 
first time. 
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(Paris 1907); Mackenzie, The Khalifato of the 
/IFr/ (London 1911), p. 39 — 41 (with Plan of 
Fas); I'rotter, Our tttission to the court of Mo- 
rocco (Edinburgh 1881), p. 96 — ^226; Barzini, 
Sotto la Tinda (Milano 1907), p. 119 — 249; 
Harris, The Land of an Africatt Sultan (Lon- 
don 1889), p. 104 — 134. [See also Bibl. to 
morocco]. (G. Yver.) 

FASA, known in earlier times as Basa-SIr, a 
town in Fars, 4 days’ journey S. E. of Shiraz, 
was the most important town in the district of 
Darabdjird (Istakhri, p. 97, 127); it was a well 
built town, with houses of clay and cypress wood, 
surrounded by a wall outside which lay a 
suburb in which the markets were. In the cen- 
tre of the town was a mound formed of the 
ruins of an ancient tower of unbaked bricks, the 
moat of which still exists. It had at one time 
flourishing industries (the manufacture of various 
clothstuffs which were exported in large quantities, 
notably brocades, tiraz al-wafiy and al-shfar and 
susan-djird for the use of kings, Istakhri, p. 153, 
MukaddasI, p. 442). In Mukaddasi’s time it was 
attached to Shiraz (p. 52) and had a chief 
mosque of brick built after the plan of that in 
Baghdad (p. 431). It was taken by Othman b. 
Alii l-.\s under the same circumstances as DarSb- 
djird in 23 (644). It was laid waste by the Sha- 
bankara and rebuilt by the At.abeg Khaull. 

B i b I to gr ap hy : Yakut, Geogr. IVorterb . , 
iii. 891; Karabacek, Dio persische iVadolmaloroi 
Sttsandschird , p. 107; HadjdjI Mirza Hasan 
Fasai, Fdrs-Nantc (lith., 1313 Teheran), ii. 
228 et seq.\ Barbier de Meynard, Diet, geogr. 
de la Perse, p. 422-423; P. Schwarz, Iran int 
Mittelalter, ii. 97 et soq. ; Le Strange, Eastern 
Caliphate, p. 290, 293. 294. (Cl. Huart.) 
FASAHA (a.), properly “clarity, purity”, ab- 
stract noun from fasih, clear, pure. In Arabic 
rhetoric yirr/Z means: i. a single word, when it 
is not difficult to pronounce, is not a foreign or 
rare word and its form is not an exception to 
the usual; 2. a whole sentence, when it does 
not contain an objectionable construction, a dis- 
cord, an obscurity (through a confusion in the 
arrangement of the words) or a metaphor too far 
fetched and therefore incomprehensible. The first 
kind of fasaha is called fasaiiat al-mufrad, the 
fasahat al-kal am. There is also a fasahat 
al-mutakallim. This is peculiar to a person whose 
style conforms to the above conditions. 

rhe adjective denotes a word or a sentence 
only when free from objection in itself and 
IS distinguished from baltgh, which also implies 
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that exprebsion is relevant in the passage in 
question. 

Bibliography. Muhanimed A'^la, Dictionary 
of Tech. Terms (ed. Sprenger etc), ii. 1 105 et 
seq.\ Mehren, Die lihetorik der Arabeiy p. 
15—1^ (A. ScHAADli.) 

FASHODA, the former name of a large pro- 
vince and its capital on the west bank of the 
White Nile in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, in 32° 
30' E. Long and 10° N. Lat., 469 miles from 
Khartum. 

The district of Fashoda had been reached as 
early as the third decade of last century by Sudan 
expeditions of the Khedive Muhammad ‘^Ali Pasha 
but it is only since the period of the great ex- 
plorers of the Nile, from about i860 onward.s, that 
our more accurate knowledge of it dates. 

Fashoda was then, as it still is, the centre of 
the great Shilluk people, who inhabit the banks 
of the White Nile for a stretch of 200 miles fiom 
Kaka in the N. to the mouth of the Bahr al- 
CBjazal and Sobat in the S. ; their territory measures 
5-6 hours’ journey in breadth. Their subjection 
to Egyptian rule took place in the “sixties” but 
although it cost no battles of importance could 
hardly be said to be completed till 1871. The 
number of their villages was estimated at 3000 
with a population of 1,200,000. To secure the 
possession of the conquered territory the fortified 
station of Fashoda was built at the time of Th. 
V. Heuglin’s visit in March 1 864 and made the ad- 
ministrative centre of the newly constituted province 
{nntdiriye). The name Fashoda is believed to have 
been given by the Arabs while the Shilluk called the 
new town Denab after their last king. The new pro- 
vince was divided into four large districts i. UQdai, 
N. of Fashoda with 14 nahiyes, 2. Fasdioda itself 
with 31, 3. Biadur, in the south on both banks 
of the Nile, with 15, 4. al-Danika on the east 
bank of the river with 5 nahiyes. 

After the expansion of Egyptian power south- 
wards, the importanee of F'ashoda lay mainly in its 
position, as it formed the only connecting link be- 
tween the Sudan proper and its capital Khartum with 
the Equatorial Province and Bahr al-Ghazal. When 
F'ashoda fell into the hands of the Mahdibts in 
1884 these two provinces were cut olf from Egypt 
and lost. In the Mahdisl period F'adioda was of 
great importance for the provisioning of Omdur- 
man (Ummdirman) as the agricultural population 
was almost entirely exterminated in other parts 
of the Sudan; it was, however, only in i8gi that 
the Mahdists succeeded in completely subjugating 
the Shilluk. 

After Egypt had officially and formally given 
up all claim to the Sudan provinces, Fashoda was 
occupied as res nttllius on the lodi July 1898 by 
a French expedition which had reached it from 
the west under Major Marchand; a number of 
attempts by the Mahdists to dislodge them were 
easely repulsed. On the ig'l' September Kitchener 
appeared before Fashoda after his victory over 
the Mahdists. The ultimate possession of the place 
was only decided after long diplomatic negotiations 
in Europe; on the December i8g8 the French 
had to vacate Fashoda which now became a pro- 
vince again, this time of the new .Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan. After Kitchener had left the Sudan and 
the entente had been concluded between England 
and F'rance, the name of the town of Fashoda 
was changed to Kodak which had previously been 
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the name of a group of Shilluk villages in the 
north. Since 1904 the name F'ashoda, officially at 
least, has ceased to exist. 

The modern town lies about 100 yards from 
the Nile; its chief building is the Mudirlya. A 
bazaar has been built in the Egyptian fortress, 
which was restored by Major Marchand. The town 
is hardly destined to a great future, on account 
of its low situation within the area of high 
water. On the other hand, when agriculture has 
been further developed, the province may attain 
considerable prosperity, if the Shilluk can be per- 
suaded to work regularly; but this has not been 
bi ought about by the order to wear clothes. 

Bibliography. Schweinfurth, Im Herzen 
von Afrika; Supplement of the Handbook of 
the Sudan; Count Gleichen, The Anglo-Egyp- 
tian Sudan; Wallis Budge, The Egyptian Su- 
dan; Westermaun, The Shilluk people. 

(B. Moritz.) 

al-FASI. [See ibn .abI zar^J 
al-FASI, Muh.ammad e. Ahmad e. L\lI Abu 
’l-Taivie TakI al-DIn al-MakkI al-Mai.ikI al- 
HadrawI, an Arab historian born on the 
lo'k Rabi' I 775 =3isi August 1373 at Mecca, 
where his early life, with the exception of six 
years in Madina, was spent. In 797 = 1395, he 
began to travel for purposes of study and visited 
Cairo, Damascus, Jerusalem, Alexandria and Yemen. 
In 807 = 1405 he became kadi of Mecca and in 
814=1412 received a MalikI chair in addition. 
Fie was twice deprived of these offices for brief 
periods in 817 = 1414 and 819=1417 and had 
to resign the judicial office in 828 = 1425 through 
blindne.ss, but the MalikI Mufti in Cairo at his 
personal request granted him a certificate that 
he was capable of exercising his judicial duties. 
Nevertheless, two years later he was deposed and 
died on Wednesday 3>'‘i Shawwal 832 = 7* July 
1429. His literary activity was almost entirely 
devoted to the history of his native city. His first 
work on this subject was the Kitab al-^IkJ a/- 
2 'Jmntin fi Ta^rtkh al-Balad al-Amin rvith special 
lefereuce to topography and biography, printed 
Mecca, 1314 a. il. ; on the margin is his Kitab 
al-Kidii wa 'l-Kabul fi Eadakil al-Madlna wa 
Ziydrat al-Basul. He made two epitomes of it. 
Of the second edition of the second epitome en- 
titled ShifiP al-Ghardm bi Akjibar al-Balad al- 
Harani several chapters are given by Wiistenfeld 
in his Clironiken der Sladt Mekka., ii. 55 et seq. 
He made five further abridgments of the Shifif. 

Bibliography. al-No^raani, Kitab al-Ravid 
aDAtir.! cod. Wetzstein I, Nr. 289 (.'\hlwardt. 
Ter:.., Nr. 9886), fol. 215''; SuyutI, Tabakdt al- 
Huffaz, xxiv. 6; Wiistenfeld, Geschichtsschreiber 
der p. 473 ; Brockelmann, Gesch. d. Ar. 

Lit., ii. 172. (C. Brockelmann.) 

FASIK (i. e. sinner) means not only one who 
has committed a great sin but also one who has 
been guilty of everyday trifling offences against 
the law. In the latter respect, in the unanimou.s 
opinion of the fakiks almost every Muslim is to 
be considered a fasik. 

The testimony of a fasik has no legal weight; 
only the irreproachable Muslim l^adP) is a credible 
witness. This is the origin of the custom of having 
certain persons of good reputation to act as pro- 
fessional witnesses at the conclusion of all con- 
tracts (of marriage also). Such persons are often 
called '^adl or shahid-, cf. the literature quoted by 
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Uozy, Suffilenicat aux Diet. Arab.., s. v. 'at//; 
E. W. Lane, The Manners and Customs of the 
Modern Egyptians., Chap. IV (government); Ph. 
Vasbel, Vber Marohkanische Proeesspraxis {flit- 
thcil. des Seminars fiir Orient. Sprachen, v., part 
2, p. 170 et seq.'). 

Marriage is also invalid, according to the Sha- 
fi'is (and some Hanbalis), if the nearest relative 
(wa/i), who gives the bride in mairiage, is fdsik at 
the conclusion of the marriage contract; it is there- 
fore the custom in some Shafi'i districts to precede 
the conclusion of the contract by the “conversion” 
of a for one who is converted from his sins 

to a better way of life is again considered ’^adl. 
Cf. C. Snouck Hurgronje in De Indische Gids., 
1S84, i. 779. (Tn. W. JUYNBOLL.) 

F 5 SILA (a.), “interval”, a term in prosody, 
applied to a group of three or four vocalised 
consonants followed by a quiescent consonant. 
There are two kinds of fasila., the kuhra., the 
greater and sughra., the lesser. The former is com- 
posed of five consonants, four of which are voca- 
lised and the fifth quiescent e. g. samakat'"' (a 
fish), bikalam'o (with a quill), kharadja Ah\madu 
min I baladihi (Ahmad went out of his town). The 
latter consists of four consonants, of which the 
three fust are vocalised and the fourth is quies- 
cent, e. g. Kurat'"' j turihatjbisatoajliiipaiii- (a ball 
was thrown with bent sticks). 

(Moh. Ben Chf.neb.) 

FAS KH means in general the annulling of a 
contract, e. g. of sale on the ground of hidden 
defects which the buyer discovers in the article, 
after he has bought it, or of a political treaty which 
is declared void by one or both parties. In the 
first ca.se one speaks of faskh, in the second of 
mnfUsakha. Cf. Ibn Fadl Allah aI-''OmarI, at- 
Ta^rif bi 'l-Mustalah al-Shaiif., p. 170 et seq. A 
marriage contract in particular can be declaied null 
and void, if after the completion of the ceicmony 
it transpires that one or other of the parties does 
not fulfil certain conditions. Legal grounds for 
faskli in the latter case are, e. g. by Shafih' law 
the inability of the man to keep his wife in fitting 
fashion or to pay her the according to 

most madhhabs certain diseases and physical defects 
also are valid grounds. The view's of the fikh 
schools on various questions of detail of fa 'skh 
differ in many respects. 

As a rule the grounds which justify the annulling 
of a marriage are not numerous and are besides 
mostly difficult of proof. .A married woman can 
thus seldom obtain a dissolution of her marriage 
by fasklt. and therewith the possibility of entering 
int(j a new' marriage if she is neglected or ill- 
treated by her hu.vband. Thence arises the custom 
in ^ome countries (notably in a large part of the 
Dutch East Indies) which makes the man pro- 
nounce a ccrt.rin talak (repudiation) over his wife 
immediately after the marriage contract is signed, 
lie must, for ex.rmplc, say: “If I do not maintain 
my wife” (or: “if I beat her” etc.) “she is re- 
pudiated by me". 

Bibliography. Besides the chapters on 
marriage in the collections on Tradition and 
the Fikh books: DimishkI, Rahmat al-l’mma 
fi 'khtildf al-AAmma (Biilak 1300), p. 108: 
N. von Tornauw, Das Mcsleniischc Kecht (Leip- 
1S55), p. 77 ct seq. ; A. Querry, Droit 
musulnian (Paris 1S71). i. 708 r/joy.; M. Perron, 
Precis de jni ispntdence nntsuhn. par Khalil Ibn I 


Ishak, tiad. de PArabe (^Exploration seieniij . de 
TAlgerie^ Paris 1S49), xi. 404 et seq. (de Toption 
en fait de manage)'. C. Snouck Hurgronje, De 
Atjehers (Batavia, 1893), i. 381 et seq.. 403 ct 
seq. (= The Achehnese. i. 349 et seq.. 367) and 
the Handbuch des islamisi hen Gesetzes by the 
author of this article (Leiden, 1910)1 P- 226 ct 
seq.. 233 et seq. (Th. \V. Juy.nt.oll.) 

FATH (a.), literally “opening”, a term in 
Arabic grammar for the pronunciation of a 
consonant W'ith the vowel n; the sign is therefore 
called fatha. In Sibawaihi (e. g. ed. Derenbourg, 
li. 28 1 , u) /hr/; is still occasionally applied to the 
pronunciation of the fatha without “L’mlaut”, i. e. 
the opposite of imula [q. v.] — In Arithmetic 
path means the square of a number — There are other 
technical uses of the word for which see Muham- 
mad A“la, Diet, of Techn. 7 'erms. ed. Sprenger 
etc., ii. 1104 ct seq. s. v. (A. Scir.AAUF..) 

.ai.-FATH (a.), “victory”, title of Siira xlviii. 
and one of the titles of Sura cx. usually called 
al-Xasr. 

ai.-FATH, Abu Nasr b. Muhammad b. “^Ubaid 
Au,ah b. l^AKAN n. Muhammad b. ‘Add Ai.i.ah 
ai.-KaisI, better known as al-Fath Ib.v Khakan. 
for the biographers do not agree as to his gene- 
alogy, was born at Sakhrat al-Walad, a village 
near Alcala la Real (KaPat Yahsub), a district in 
Granada. 

Among his teachers are mentioned Abu ’ 1 -Hasan 
‘All b. al-Sarradj, Abu ’ 1 -Taiyib b. Zarlftln, Aba 
‘Abd -Allah Muhammad b. ‘Abdun, Ibn Duraid al- 
Katib, the celebrated scholar AbU Muhammad ‘Abd 
Allah b. Muhammad b. al-Sid al-BatalyawsI, etc. 

In his youth he was a shameless vagabond, al- 
most always half tipsy till he obtained a position 
as secretary to the governor of Granada, Abu 
Yusuf Tashifin b. ‘All. He went to Marrakush 
and was assassinated there in a funduk on the 
29’h Ramadan 528 (24:1' July 1134) or Sunday 
22 'd Moharram 529 = 13'': November 1134 or 
according to others again, in 535 (i7‘h August 
1140 — ii'i' -August 1141) by order, it seems, of 
.Sultan -Abu ’ 1 -Hasan ‘-\li b. Yusuf b. Tashifin, 
brother of Abu Ishak Ibrahim b. Ytisuf b. Tashifin, 
to whom he had dedicated his '^Xecklaees". He 
was buried in the cemetery of Lab al-Dabbr.ghfn. 
He composed the following work.s: l. Kaltiid al- 
^fkyan wa (or ft) Mahasin al-A'ydn. a kind of 
biographical anthology of those who had lived 
some time before him and particularly of his con- 
temporaries who had sheltered him or who had 
quarrelled with him (notably Ibn Badja whom he 
])laced at the end of the work), divided into four 
parts; a. kings and princes, b. viziers, c. kadis 
and scholars, d. men of letters and poets (publ. 
at Paris in 1277 by Sulaiman al-HaraTiI in the 
journal al-Birdjts. at Bulak in 1283, 1284. A 
commentary was written on the KaltPid by Mu- 
hammad b. Kasim Ibn Zakur (died 20''' Muhar- 
•■2111 J 120) entitled Tazyin XaltPid aXlkyan bi 
Farad id al-Tibyan (there is a copy in a private 
library in Algiers; the French translation announ- 
ced by I’Abbe E. Bourgade in 1865 has never 
appeared, in spite of the statements by Deren- 
bourg, Erockelmann and Huart. — 2. Matrnah 
al-Anfus zoa Masrah al- To" annus ft Mulah ' Ahl 
al-Andalus. a kind of appendix to the preceding 
w'ork; there w'ere, it seems, two or three editions 
or lather recensions of it, a large and a small or 
a large, a medium and a small, of which the 
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small was published at Constantinople in 1305 
ial-DiawTi^ib pre.'.s) and at Cairo in 1325. — 3. 
A biography of his teacher, *^Abd Allah b. Mu- 
hammad b. al-Sid al-BatalyawsI (difTerent from that 
dedicated to him in the third part of his Kal^id') 
preserved in the Escurial (Derenbourg, Lcs Mss, 
ar. de r Escurial^ 448 this biography is fol- 
lowed by a kind of anthology containing letters 
and poems by Ibn al-Sid and other scholars, the 
majority his contemporaries. — 4. Makatna on 
Ibn al-Sid al-BatalyawsI, preserved in the Escurial 
(Derenbourg, Les Mss, ar. dc P Escur..^ 53S ^). — 

5. Bidayat aPAla/iasifi wa GJiayai al-MiiJidsin.^ 
thought to be lost. — 6. MadjmTA' RasTiilihi.^ 
also thought lost. 

Al-Fath Ibn IHiakun more often wrote in rhymed 
prose, in which he is usually excellent, and also 
in verse which is mediocre. He seems to have 
plagiarised his contemporaries or even appropriated 
their works bodily 5 they did not dare accuse the 
thief for fear of lies cynicism, which showed itself 
as much in his everyday life as in his literary 
doings. In any case, we need not look in his 
KaliPid or Matmah for historical facts 5 the value 
of the woik lies rather in the elegance of its style. 

Bib lio gr ap hy : Ibn I^allikan (Cairo, 1310), 
ii. 407 \ Brockelmann, Gcschichtc dcr Arabischcn 
Litteratur (Weimar, 1898), i. 339; Wustenfcld, 
Gcschichtschreibcr dcr Arabcr und ihrc IVerkc 
(Gottingen, 1882J, p. 238; Ibn al-Abbar, aP 
ed. Codera, (Madrid, 1898), n®. 285; 
Weyers, Specimen criticnm exhibens locos Ibn 
Khacanis de Ibn Zeiduno (Leiden, 1831)5 Mak- 
Ij:arr, Maf/i al-Ptb (Cairo, 1302), iv. 207 — 2235 
Pons Boigues, Ensayo bio-bibliografico (Madrid, 
1898), n^, 162; Cl. Huart, LitUraturc Arabe.^ 
(Paris, 1902), p. 203; Al-Nasirl al-Salawi, Zahr 
aPAfnan rnin Hadlkat AbVPlVa//nan{h'^s., ^ 314 )^ 
ii. 3565 Dozy, Scriptornm Arabit?n loci dc AP 
badidis (Leiden, 1846), i. i — 105 M. Ben Cheiieb, 
Eiude Mir les personnages de V Idjaza de Sidi 
Abd ePQadir aPFcisy (Paris, 1907), n^. 241. 

(Moh. Ben Cheneh.) 

al-FATH e. Kii akan, a favourite of al- 
Mutawakkil. Al-Fath and the vizier ^Ubaid 
Allah b. Vahya, exercised an extraordinary in- 
fluence over this cruel and frivolous Caliph, parti- 
cularly in the last years of his reign. Both were 
ardent supporters of his second son al-Mu'tazz, 
and exerted all their efforts to exclude the Caliph’s 
eldest son, ai-Muntasir, from the succession. The 
latter was publicly insulted and had to put up 
with all sorts of nicknames like al-Musta^djil (the 
“premature”), al-Muntazir (the anxious one, i. e. 
for the throne). On one occasion he was even 
ill-treated by al-Fath by his father’s orders. Other 
influential men were also thrust aside by al-Fath 
till the Caliph himself by his lack of foresight 
prepared liis fall. When he ordered al-Fath to 
have the property of the Turkish general Wasif 
in Ispahan and Media confiscated, the latter learn- 
ed of the Caliph’s intention and allied himself 
with al-Muntasiv and several otheis to get rid of 
the Commander of the Faithful. Al-Mutawakkil 
was assassinated in ShawwSl 247 (December 861); 
al-Fath attempted to defend him but was defeated 
by superior forces and shared his master’s fate. 

Bibliography. Tabari (de Goeje), iii. (In- 
dex); Ibn al-Athir (Tornberg), vii. 60 — 68; Weil, 
Geschichte der Chalifen.^ ii. 368 et seq. 

(K. V. Zetterst£en,) 
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FATH-'^ALI Akiiunzade (Russ. Akhundov), 
an Azari-Turki dramatist, was the son of 
a village schoolmaster, took service in the Russian 
aimy and attained the rank of captain. When 
the governor-geneial, WaransofT, of the Caucasian 
territory built a theatre in Tiflis 1266=1850, 
the Turk! officer wrote 6 comedies for it, besides 
a historical dialogue in the Turk! dialect of Adhar- 
bai^an, which he dedicated to Field-Marshall 
Prince Bariatinski and which were printed in 
1276 = 1859 at Tiflis under the title Tamthilat. 
They have been translated into Persian by Mu- 
hammad Dja'^far Mun^I. 

The following is a list of them : 

1. Alolla Ibrahim KhalJl Kimiya-ger (1267), 
transl. into P'rench by Barbier de Meynard (I'AP 
chimiste.^ yuiini. As.^ Junv. 1886); 

2. Monsieur yourdan.^ HckJin’i nebatat (1267); 
transl. into German from the Persian version by 
A. Wahrmund, Vienna 1889, and into P'rench 
from the Turkf text by L. Boiivat, Paris 1906 
(Bibl. Orient, Elzevirienns de Leroux, t. 81). 

3. K]iirs-i Kuldur-basan,^ transl. into French by 
Barbier de Meynard (^POurs ct le Poleur^ extract 
from the Rccueil de textes et de Traductions.^ 
Paris 1SS9); 

4. IVczh'd Kli an-i Scrab (presented at Tiflis, 
for the first time on the 13'*' November 1903); 

5 MenPi khasis (1269), transl. into French by 
L. Bouvat (t^Avarc^ yourn. As. 1904). 

6. Murlifa^a weklPler (1272), Les Rrocureurs^ 
transl. into French from the Persian by M. Cilliere; 

7. L'histoire de Vusuf-shah (1273), published 
and translated in French by L. Bouvat {yourn, 
As., 1903). 

Bibliography. \Y. H. D. Haggard and 
G. Le Strange, The Vazir of Lankitrdn, p. x. 
ct sc./., from the Pers. transl. of n“. 4; C. Bar- 
bier de Meynard and S. Guyard, Trots Comedies, 
p. iv. et sc/.', A. Cilliere, Deii.c Comedies Tur- 
/lies, Paris, _i8S8. (Cl. Huart.) 

FATH-‘ALI-SHAH, a Persian Sliah of the 
Kadjar dynasty, was born in 1185 (1771), suc- 
ceeded his uncle Aka Muhammad-Shah in 1212 
(1797) on the throne and died in 1250 (1834) 
after a reign of 38 years and five months (which 
won him the title Sdhib-kirdti) and was buried in 
Kumm. He was at first known as Baba-Khan, 
’i'lie murder of Aka Muhammad had thrown the 
army into the greatest confusion ; Mirza Muham- 
mad-Khan Kadjar closed the gates of Teheran till 
the arrival of Baba-Khan who was then in Shiraz: 
he was at once proclaimed king but only enthroned 
at the beginning of the following year. After his 
victory over his iirother Husain-Kuli-Khaii, Mu- 
hanimad-Khaii Zand and Sadik-Khan ShakakI, he 
succeeded in winning recognition from the chiefs 
of Khorasan. After a long war with the Russians 
he lost Georgia, which was finally ceded by the 
peace of Gulistan in Oct. 1813. He had sought 
the support of Napoleon I. who sent Romieux 
and Jaubert on a mission to him and later General 
Gardane with the title Ambassador (1S06); but 
thinking that France could not be of any help 
to him at that time he sought the friendship 
of England, who sent Sir John Malcolm, Sir 
Harford Jones Bridges and Sir Gore Ouseley to 
his court. The rebellion in Khorasan. fomented 
by Mahmud-ShSh of Afghanistan, gave Path ‘All 
an opportunity to seize Herat (1813), but he could 
not keep it. \ war with the Porte (1821 — 1823) 
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was ended by a treaty advantageous to Persia. In 
1826, seeking to take advantage of the death of 
Alexander I. to reconquer Georgia and incited 
by his eldest son 'Abbas-MIrza, FathAAll Shah 
declared war on Russia : his son was defeated 
near Gandja by General Paskiwitch (25>>' Sept.), 
and again before '^Abbas-abad (July 1827), the 
Shah was forced to abandon Armenia (treaty of 
Turkman-cai, 22"d February 1828), Eriwan and 
Nakhcewan. He died at Ispahan a few months 
after the death of his son ^Abbas-Mirza and left 
the throne to his grandson Muhammad Shah. His 
keen and deeply sunk eyes were oveihung by 
very thick bu.shy eyebrows; he wore a long, bushy 
beard dyed with hinna^. 

Bibliography. 'Abd al-Razzak b. Nadjaf- 
kuh, Ma'athir-i Sultanlya.^ Tabriz 1241 and Te- 
heran 1245 (translated by H. T. Brydges, The 
Dynasty of the Kajars (London 1833); Mirza 
TakI Sipihr, Tarihh-i Kacartya.^ extract from 
the Nasiih al-Tawaiihh.^ Teheian 1273; Amedee 
Jaubert, Voyage en Armenie., p. 238 el seq.\ 
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FATHPUR SIKRI, a deserted city, 23 
miles from Agra, situated in 27" 5' N. and 77° 40' 
E., on a ridge of sandstone rocks near the an- 
cient village of SikrI. In 1569 when Akbar visited 
Shaikh Salim Cishti, who was living in a cave 
on the Sikri ridge, the saint foretold the birth of 
a son to the childless monarch, and in 1570 Sul- 
tan Salim, afterwards known as the Emperor Dja- 
hanglr (q. v.), was boin there. Akbar then com- 
menced building a city, covering an area of about 
fV4 sq. m. and enclosed by a wall (still standing) 
3^/4 long. On his return from his campaign in 
Gut(jarat in I 574 i Ito found his new capital ready 
for occupation and named if Fatlipur (the City of 
Victory); he resided here until 1586, when he 
abandoned it as a capital, probably on account 
of the brackish nature of the water obtainable 
Acre, and shortly after his death, it began to fall 
into ruin. Many of the buildings, however, still 
remain in an excellent state of preservation ; among 
the.se may be mentioned the official buildings, 
such as the mint, the treasury, the record office, 
and the hall of public audience, and the royal 
palace, including the private apartments of the 
Emperor and the residences of several of his 
wives. The house of the Turk! Sultana is remark- 
able for the elaborate carving with which it is 
covered, both within and without; the interior 
is decorated with a dado, 4 ft. high, divided into 
eight oblong panels, richly decorated with car- 
vings representing forest and garden scenes. The 
two-storeyed building, known as Blrbal’s house 
(though it was undoubtedly the palace of one of 
Akhar’s queens), is similarly covered with carving 
exhibiting a profuse variety of patterns executed 
in minute detail. In close proximity to the royal 
apartments are some curious buildings, of a unique 
design, e. g. the Pane Mahall, a five-storeyed 
pavilion, each storey of which is smaller than the 
one^ on which it rests, and the so-called Diwan-i- 
aass (or private audience hall), a building con- 
sisting of one room only, in the centre of which 
rises an octogonal column surmounted by an enor- 
mous circular capital, from the top of which ra- 
diate four narrow causeways, each about 10 ft. 


long, to the coineis of the building: the top of 
this capital is thus connected null a gallery, 
running round the upper part of the room and 
communicating by staircases (m.ide in the thickness 
of the wall) both with the loof and the courtyard 
below. It is not possible to enumerate here the 
many other buildings connected with the em- 
peror and his court, but special mention must be 
made of the gieat mosque, which is one of the 
finest monuments ot Mughal architectuie. It covers 
an area of 438 ft. by 542 ft., having a central 
court (360 ft. by 439 ft.) enclosed by cloisters, 
except at the three gateways, of w hich the Baland 
Darwaza (facing the South), elected by .Vkbar in 
1602 to commemorate his victories in the Dakkan, 
ranks as one of the noblest gateways in India. 
In the court of the mosque stands the tomb of 
Shaikh .Salim C'ishtI, a single-storeyed building, 
encased in white marble and surmounted by a 
dome; the marble lattice screens which enclose the 
veranda of this building are of extraordinary deli- 
cacy and intricacy of geometric.al pattern; over 
the cenotaph is a wooden canopy inlaid with 
mother-of-pearl arranged in beautiful geometrical 
designs. 

Among the noteworthy features of the buildings 
at Fathpur-Sikri are the evidences of the influence 
of Hindu architecture, in construction and decora- 
tion, and the frescoes painted on the walls of the 
Khwabgah and the Sonahra Makan, and the colour 
decoration of the Hammam and other buildings. 
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FATIHA, the first and most popular 
Sura in the Korean). Its n.ame means the 
“opener” (i. e. of the Kor an). This short Sura 
which only contains seven verses has a certain 
number of peculiar features; it is at the beginning 
of the book, while all the other short Suras are 
at the end: it is in the form of a prayer while 
the others are in the form of a sermon or lecture ; 
in reciting it the W'ord aniin (amen) is added to 
it, which is not done in any of the others. 

Jn Sura xv. 87 there is an allusion to the 
T atiha under the name of the seven (i. e. verses) 
which ought to be constantly repeated (— Sallan 
niin al-MathauT)'., and these seven verses occupy a 
special position with reference to the partion of 
the Kor an revealed at that time. “We have already 
given thee the seven verses which ought to be 
constantly repeated as well as the great Korean”. 
At the period then, when Sura xv., which is Meccan, 
was revealed, the Fdtiha was already the favourite 
prayer of the little community of believers. 

It has been said that this Sura is the oldest or 
one of the oldest in the Korean. Noldeke has 
urged against this view that it contains expres- 
sions which are not found in the Suras of the 
first period; notably certain epithets of Allah, 
the merciful, the compassionate, al-Rahnidn., al- 
Rahlm" appear there for the first time. Never- 
theless the I atiha is relatively old and should be 
placed at the end of the first Meccan period. It 
js, as we have just mentioned, quoted in Sflra xv. 
which belongs to the second period; and its first 
verse “glory be to God, the lord of the worlds” 
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is repeated at the end of Sura xxxvii. (verse 182) 
which also belongs to the second period. 

The words al-Ma ^h dub ^alaihim “those against 
whom Crod is enraged’’, and ol-Ddllln^ those who 
err, in verse 7 of the Fatiha^ refei respectively 
to the Jews and Christians. 

The Fdti/ja forms part of the daily prayer 
(^Xamaz) of the Muslim; its recitation is a divine 
order according to Shafi'I, while Abu Hamfa says 
it is only obhgatoiy by canon. Various pious 
scholars have written on the virtues of this Sura. 

Bibliography', Th. Noldeke, Geschichte 
(les Qonms'^,, p. IIO et ; d’Ohsson, Tableau 
general de P Empire Ottoman,^ ii. 79, 88; the 
annotated translations of and commentaries on 
the Korean. (B. Carra de Vaux.) 

AL-FATIK,the name of three rulers of the nai^ah 
dyna_sty [q. v.]. 

FATIMA, the daughter of Muhammad 
and the aged I^adl^a, born in Mecca. Un- 
like the other children of the Prophet, we have 
solid grounds for believing in her existence, not 
so much in reliable documents as in her descen- 
dants. She possesses a biographical literature of 
her own, in which however historical facts are 
rather scarce, a slight but appreciable advantage 
over her sisters, notably Rukayya and Umm Kul- 
tljum, always associated as sisters and confused 
even in the most trifling incidents of their lives. 
The poetry of the first century a. h., however, en- 
tirely omits to mention her. The date of her birth 
still remains to be settled. This question implies 
another, also still unsolved, — the place in order 
among the four daughters of the Prophet occupied 
by Fatima? All except Umm Kulthum have been 
claimed to be the eldest. In this controversy the 
compilers of the Sira and of Tradition thought that 
the advanced age of Khadidia ought to be taken 
into account. On the other hand, they wished to 
avoid too great an age for Fatima at the time of 
her marriage with U-Mi. According to the degree 
of importance accorded to these two considerations, 
so diflicult to reconcile, the various writers have 
sometimes brought forward and sometimes set back 
the date of her birth. It is principally among the 
Shi^ites, who endow Fatima with all physical graces 
and all mental gifts and virtues, that it has been 
found more suitable to make her the youngest. 
Her sisters are supposed by the Sira to have 
been married before Fatima, for “as a good pater 
familias”, so they reason “the Prophet must have 
settled the elder daughters first”. This insistence 
on the youth of Fatima is quite natural; otherwise 
it would have to be admitted that Muhammad 
was indifferent to his daughter, that the companions 
showed a shocking lack of enthusiasm to enter 
the Prophet’s family and finally that Fatima was a 
nonentity if she remained unmarried for a period 
far beyond the ordinary period of celibacy, so 
dreaded by Arab women. i 

In this chronological discussion, in the absence 
of any direct information — it is useless to suppose 
with Sprenger that traditions have been lost — 
the starting-point is furnished by the death of 
Fatima, which all agree in placing in the year 
II A. H. To the II years thus obtained are added 
the three separating the Hidjra from the death of 
I^adldja. Above this figure 14 there is no agree- 
ment among our authors. If some of them have 
represented Fatima as the eldest or one of the 
eldest of her sisters, it is because they wished to 
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avoid the objection arising from the advanced 
years of her mother, Oiheis, thinking only of the 
lateness of her marriage to “^Ali, have sought to 
place the birth of Fatima about the period of the 
“piophetic calling” of her father, shortly before 
or shortly after. The boldest supporters of this 
view are the writers devoted to the house of ‘^Ali, 
Mas'^udi places the birth of Fatima “eight years 
befoie the Hidjra” i. e. at a date when her mother 
must have been at least 60 years of age. This 
isolated view, which is inspired by the statement 
in the Sira that ^A^isha was married at the age 
of nine, is an attempt to give Fatima the same 
advantage. In more than one respect P'atima is 
the Shi'ite counterpart of the very prominent 
figure of ".Visha. 

The oldest historians and the early Siras such 
as that of Ibn Hisham devote relatively little at- 
tention to Fatima. In Ibn HanbaPs compilation, 
the A///j-;;Wof Fatima only occupies a page against 
the 250 devoted to ^Adsha. The Tabaka t of Ibn 
SaM manage to give an account of ‘^Ali without 
I ever even mentioning the name of his wife. She 
hardly appears in the Kitab al-A gh ani in spite 
of the pronounced ‘^Alid tendencies of this collec- 
tion. We know nothing of Fatima for the pre- 
Hidjra period except her kunya “Umm Abiha” 
and her grief at the death of Khadidia. No one 
among the persons in the Sira weeps as much 
as Fatima except perhaps Abu Bakr; tears are a 
manifestation of physical pain in the daughter of 
the Prophet and of religious fervour, a veritable 
XxptT{x.x,^ in the rough Kura^I trader. Fatima 
seems to have had a melancholy temperament 
always wrapped as it were in gloom. Physically 
she was no better endowed; her weak constitution, 
her thinness, her frequent illnesses made her unfit 
for the hard tasks allotted to Arab women. Un- 
like her sister Ruljaiya, there is rarely any allusion 
to Fatima’s beauty and nowhere does Muhammad 
declare, as he does for Zainab, that she is “the 
roost capable (a/dal) of his daughters”. All this 
explains why she waited so long before finding 
a husband. One asks, without being able to ex- 
plain, why this heiress of “the wealthy merchant 
Khadidja ’ had no dowry. Tradition would attribute 
all the delay not to the absence but to the number 
and exceptional qualities of her suitors, AbU Bakr, 
^Omar etc. Muhammad, in expectation of a divine 
command, decided on ^All. She is usually said to 
have been 15 years of age then; others speak of 
“18 years or more”. As a matter of fact this last 
figure must have been exceeded if she was about 
thirty at her death, but it is a very probable mean. 
As a rule writers avoid dwelling on Jhis point, 
for girls in Arabia usually married between 9 and 
12. Here again there is an allusion to ^A'isfia 
who was married at the age of nine. 

After the Hidjra, ^All or rather Zaid b. Hari^a 
undertook to bring her to Medina, while her sister 
Zainab remained in Mecca. As to her marriage, 
it is as rule not placed before the battle of Eadr ; 
others place it after Uhud. If Abu ’ 1 -Kasim settled 
his daughters in the order of seniority. Fatima, 
supposed to be the youngest, could not marry 
before her sister Umm Kulthum who was married 
to 'Omar in the period between the two battles. 
Other authors claim to reconcile all discrepancies 
by distinguishing, as in the case of 'A^i^a, be- 
tween the conclusion of the marriage before Badr 
and its consummation after Uhud but this is again 



an artifice to tone down the lack of eagerness 
for the marriage on both sides. '.All at first de- 
clined the match on the ground of his poverty. 
Muhammad had to remind him of the beautiful 
cuirass, won at Badr ; thus Ii.as been made an 
argument for placing the marriage immediately 
after this victory. Fatima on her side showed no 
more enthusia.sm. Although a brave soldier '^.\li was 
poor and was even said not to be particularly 
intelligent. 

A union concluded under such auspices could 
hardly promise to be a happy one. Discoid soon 
found a place beside poverty in the home. Mu- 
hammad settled the newly married pair near him. 
Her quarrels with 'AIT caused him a great deal of 
pain. Muhammad had continually to intervene 
without succeeding in restoring peace. The birth 
of Hasan and Husain, one born a year after the 
other, probably in 4 and 5 H., did not mark 

any turn for the better. Their mother did not feel 
strong enough to nourish her children herself and 
Tradition has turned this fact to the advantage of 
the Caliphs of Baghdad, by saying they were 
nursed by one of the wives of 'Abbas, who had 
remained in Mecca with all his family till the 
surrender of the town. The existence of a third 
son, Muhassin, who died young, is problema- 
tical; it is affirmed principally by the Shfites. 
There were also two daughters; Zainab and Umm 
Kulthum, the latter born in the last year of Fa- 
tima’s life. 

No outstanding event interrupts the course of 
this monotonous and obscure life. Fatima had little 
influence with her father and was thrown into the 
background^ far behind the enterprising and for- 
midable 'A'isha and even the other female members 
of the Prophet’s household. Her relations with the 
former were particularly strained. For the sake of 
peace, Muhammad found himself forced to close 
up the door leading to the adjoining house of 
Fatima. After Lhud she is depicted to us tending 
her father’s wounds. On the deaths of Hamza and 
Dja'far she resumes her lachrymose role. She tried 
to intervene, but without succc.ss, in the intrigues 
that divided the “mothers of the believers” and 
had to retire before 'Alisha. Tired of monogamy 
and the trying temperament of Fatima, 'Ali medi- 
tated doing her the grave wrong of marrying a 
Makhzamite and a daughter of Abu Lahab. Mu- 
Ijammad was very indignant and offered his son- 
in-law the choice between Fatima or divorce; “she 
is , he added “a portion of my flesh '. Other details 
given by Tradition and obviously biassed show 
us the poverty and weak health of Fatima, forced 
to do the hardest tasks without her father or 
husband offering to assist her. Cruel and harsh 
to his wife and exasperated by her constant re- 
criminations, 'All is said to have so far forgotten 
himself as to maltreat his invalid wife, forcing 
her to take refuge with her father. On his part 
he began to avoid the conjugal domicile preferring 
to sleep in the mosque. 

The period of the greatest foreign activity in 
the Prophet, now head of the state, begins with 
the fifth year A. H,, in the interval between the 
defeat at Uhud and the siege of Medina by the 
Arab confederates or .-I/tzu/,. I'he peiiod coincides 
with the married life of Fatima. .Absorbed in his 
wars, and his great schemes of political organisation, 
he began to neglect his daughter, so poorly endowed 
by nature and constantly worrying him with her 1 


trouliles and appeals to his geiierusitr .Not Mi bug 
the help expected from hci hu^tcuid, a bi.iii 
soldier, but undistiiigmslied for intclligcn, r, t.i tin- 
nerl to the circle of .AlnT B.iki .iiul 1 (mai ; Uii- 
was to put hmisclt conipIctcK uiidcr .Ai h-iA 
iirfluence, openly hostile to '.\li and i.olni.i. 1 he 
Sahl/i and the .Ifiis/ii!,! do then best !o clc.ir 
away this unfavoiti.ihle miprc-sioii. 1 liu- we .ire 
told that the Prophet when he lo-e used to go 
to announce the hour of prayer at l atiina'- dooi. 
These collections aie fond of i.'-.'i'ting on tlie 
affection shown bv him to his gran l-on-. .\ wh ile 
cycle of tradition., of the I’rojihet', l.iinih life In, 
thus an, ell, in which Muh.imiiia! in dch.ii illc 
plays even at prater w ilii the "two H.i-an,''. 
The Stiiiui on the other hand empha,i,e, the 
marks of tenderness lavished hy Abu ' 1 -K.i,im on 
the children of his ilauohter /.iinaii. on lho,e oi 
Zaid b. Hilritha, of Djaf.ir and even of Ziibaii 
ibn al-'.\wwani, nut to mention the little \\blia,i<l, ; 
orthodox tactics to neutralise the dangoiou, exag- 
gerations of the Sill a. The sons of F.atnna do 
seem nevertheless to have won liack their gi.ind- 
father’s affection, particularly when lie saw .ill his 
children taken from him one hy one. These re- 
pe.ated blows may well have extracted from him 
the disconsolate words “'.Alt shall perpetuate my 
lino”. 

A passage in the Kor'an (in. 60) has furnished 
the framework of an anecdote which ha, been 
clexerly exploited; it is .Muhammad's interview 
with the Christian envoys from Nadjr.ln. A\'i,liing 
to test the effect of his imprecations {muKihala) 
against them, he arrived, surrounded by Fatima 
and her family. 'I'his scene has insjiircd another, 
still more celebrated m Shi'ite liteiaturc, that of 
the AOiah al-Kisa (’“privileged ones of tlic cloak''}. 
He !s said to h.rvc called out one dav while cov- 
ering '.All ami l-atima and tlio “two Hasan," 
under his cloak: “ 1 hese are the members ol iny 
family , Since then th.it gioup of fi\ c pci sons has 
been known to Tradution as the “people of llie 
cloak . A\e can .see the obicet of tin,, to associate 
the '.Alids with the Prophet, vindicate for tlioin 
the privilege of forming, to the e.xelusion of all 
others, the “people of the house” {ahl nl-Oait), 
and the sole possession of tlie special purity, as 
announced in the Korean fx.xxiii. 33) : “Allah will 
cleanse you, people of the hou.se, and purify you”, 
a verse that is directly addressed to the wives of 
■Muhammad, and not to the 'Alids and Fatima 
who are nowhere mentioned in the Kor’an. 

AVhen he became owner of the rich oases of 
the northern Hidjaz, Muhammad decided to allot 
to Fatima an annual allowance of 85 loads of 
wheat, as he had done for his wive.s. Abu Sufyan 
arrived in Mecca to renew the treaty of Hudai- 
bija. Fatima is mentioned among the people whom 
the Omayyad chief sought to interest in the con- 
clusion of this treaty: the first act of a comedy 
w^ich was to end in the fath, the surrender of 
Mecca. .She accompanied her father on the military 
outing, m which, without striking a blow, he be- 
came master of the KurashI capital. .She is also 
Mid to have been present at the farewell pilgrimage. 
Towards the end of 1 1 a. n. the I’rophet was 
overtaken by his last illnes.s. Fiitima made her 
way to the bedside of her dying father over whom 
-A i^a was jealously watching, to hear the pre- 
diction that she would be the first of the family 
to rejoin him. 
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New trials were to mark the la-'t months ol 
Fatima's life. Furious at beiHL^ set asule 1 »\ the 
triumviiate, All shut liimsel!' up in his house 
witii his partisan". I'lieir adveisaues led 1>\ unai 
came to use lorec against them. Fatima came out, 
threatening to unooxci her hair, the greatest sign 
of distress among .\iab women. .\ dispute followed 
regariling th.e disision of her father's estate, who 
had. it appears, died intestate, \mong the numerous 
estates of the Froidiet, she laid pariiculai claim 
to the oasis of Fadak, whie'h liad been her talhei's 
j^rivnte property in the stiietest sense ot the word. 
.-Ml this landed properly had been deedared state 
land^ by Abu llakr. lie answered Fatima's re'|ucst 
with the words of the Prophet: “Prophct.s do nut 
leave heirs'k To tins decided lefusal F'.atima, after 
([uotiiig KoiYiii xwii. i6: “Solomon received Da- 
vid's inheritance"., is said to ha\e a<hled this ob- 
vious distinction: ‘‘Piophecy and the exalted gifts, 
nttachcil to this dignity are not heritable, agreed! 
Put the estate remains". Overruled by .Abti Pakr, 
she sw'oic never again to speak to him and refused 
even to see him on her deathbed. 

Her death is unanimously placed in the jear 
II A. II., “one, two, six or eight months" after 
that of her father, a variation that ought to be 
noted. Not knowing the exact date, the ancient 
annalists adopted that of the )car ii in con- 
formity to the prophecy quoted above. They must 
also have argued fiom the impossibility of gianting 
that Fatima could have survived beyond the year 
II, after the behaviour of "^Ali, who hastened to 
make peace with .Mm Pakr and to collect a com- 
plete harem for himself: these were gratuitous 
insults to the menmry of Fatima and could not 
(they thought) be decently laid to her husband's 
charge. We always find the same <//•; Av / reasoning: 
the whole chronology of l''alima’s life has been 
obtained by this method. I'f.tima died of exliaus- 
tion, pcriiaps of consumption; this di.scase was 
later to carry off her eldest son Hasan, whom 
some allege to have been poisoned by Midawiya. 
P»y a strange coincidence, ^\U, wlto was away 
from home, was not present at her deathbed, but 
he was summoned back to prepare for the funeral 
which was carried out at night and with the 
greatest haste. The estimates of her age vary be- 
tw'ceu 23 and 35 years; it depends on the 
a qiio^ the date of her birth. The low’est figures 
owe their origin to authorities chiefly concerned 
with making her as young as possible at her 
marriage. The exact site of her tomb w’as soon 
forgotten as was to be the fate of those of her 
husband and the martyrs of Uhud also. 

In the eyes of Shi ites, Fatima represents “the 
embodiment of all that is divine in womanhood, — 
the noblest ideal of human conception." (Syed Ameer 
All). Her birth was miraculous ; her union with 
‘^Ali decided by a divine decree. After having 
been the peison most dear to the Prophet, she 
could not survive the grief caused by his death. 
Without going as far as this, the Sunnis do not 
reject the hadiths, in w'hich she is declared “the 
queen of the women of Paradise next Maryam, 
the daughter of Tmran" ; they give her the enig- 
matical title of batul^ virgin. The ancient orthodox 
school was inclined to accord the pre-eminence to 
Alisha w’hen choosing betw’een her and F'atima. 
But the farther we come dowm the series of col- 
lections of Tradition, the larger becomes the list 
of her fada^il (virtues) and khas^is (privileges). 


1 lie luuiiber of her tIesoteC'j increa'^c.s as Islam 
begins to feel the need of a liagiology for the 
use of the weaker sex. Her story, being vaguer, 
lent itself nuicli better to edifying amplification 
ih.m the too well-known story of the romantic 
d.aughlcr of Abu llakr. ()n the day of the resur- 
recti<in F.atima will be on the same level as her 
father and the two will form a gioup. When she 
pps-Ncs, an angel will cry; “Lower your eyes, ye 
mortals'*’. The Mahdi will be born from her pos- 
terity, The above is a modest glimpse into the 
jloi ilc^^iuni of the specifically k'atimid literatuie, 
cultivated by later orthodox writeis; it will give 
an idea of the rest. The real and only importance 
of Fatima consists entirely in the fact that through 
her Muhammad's line has been perpetuated. She 
paiticipatcs in the reverence accouied by Islam 
to its founder. Vcneiation for Fatima cannot be 
earlier than the tragedy at Karbala (6i=6So). 
Thi.-. cult developed laboiiously. Ancient orthodoxy 
rightly detected in it a danger to the unity of 
Islam and the Arab empire; the Caliphs of Bagh- 
dad, after having exploited it, endeavoured to 
turn the veneration for the family of the Piophet 
aside to the descendants of ^Abbas. It is difficult 
to explain why the descendant.s of Muhammad's 
other daughters did not paiticipate in this vene- 
lation to the same degree as the Fatimids, a 
name frequently given to the descendants of 
Fatima. 

Fatima is a name that covers a real personality 
but one that eludes the investigations of the critic. 
Around this inconstant figure the struggle between 
ShFis and Sunnis has centred; it has been an 
inegular battle with underhand stratagems and 
parallel tactics, in which the dct.ails conceal and 
distort our view of the whole conflict. This strife, 
lacking in sincerity and grandeur, a regular guer- 
rilla warfare of partisans, a war fertile in surprises, 
utterly districts the c)c of the histoiian, who 
desires to fix his attention on thi.'. fleeting figure, 

I the lightly painted poi trait of the heroine, the 
I cause of and the .stake in the struggle. When the 
two grc.it Muslim partie.s had taken the field, the 
dispute was further complicated by the quarrels 
of the schools, or by particular tendencies, each 
claiming to be authorised by the example of this 
daughter of the Prophet, to make a doctrine, a 
rule of conduct, or moral or ritual prescriptions 
prevail. Under pressure of the ^ra, the school 
of Kufa, the rival to that of Medina, developed 
the exaltation of I^atima, in opposition to the 
glorification of "^.Visha, elaborated in the Hidjaz, 
just as it transformed the brief history of her 
husband ‘^AU into an answer to the Medina legend 
of Abu Bakr. Relying on the precautions, which 
it believed itself to be secured by, orthodoxy 
seems to have set its mind at rest by thinking 
of the honour which would be reflected from the 
cult on the Prophet and his family. Mhile filling 
up a lacuna in the Si/ they at the same lime 
freed him from the reproach of indifference to 
his family. Even the LVbb^ids found it oppoitune 
to abandon their hostile neutrality; this was not 
a disinterested change of attitude but one in which 
their ciafty policy is quite apparent. They must 
henceforth have tolerated the glorification of L\U 
and Fatima among the authors, who worked under 
their supervision, but on condition that they em- 
phasised the obligations of the ‘^Alids to their 
powerful Hashimi cousins, and depicted them as 
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having always lived under their protection on the 
crumbs that fell from their tables. Posterity thought 
that this edifying anthology should be taken se- 
riously, in which the personality of Fatima is 
used as a pretext, a basis for further developments, 
a pious make-believe, destined to further recog- 
nition of the cult. From these elements has arisen 
a vast biogiaphical literature, a hetorogeneous 
mixture of elements, for the most part apocryphal 
and frequently contradictory. Fatima was not the 
ideal woman depicted by 'Alid writers; perhaps 
she did not play such a humble part : she may 
have been a less insignificant individual than her 
adversaries make out. This last impression is the 
one obtained from an impartial study of the an- 
cient documents, which are more sober and contain 
less fabulous additions. One can understand why 
the piety of later ages has sought to embellish 
the figure of the Prophet’s daughter, but it is less 
easy to understand why Tradition should have 
deliberately sought to misrepresent it, if it did 
not believe that in doing so it was casting off 
the fabrications of paitisans. 
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FATIAIIDS. The origin of the Fatimid move- 
ment is to be sought among the Isma^ilis, whose 
centre was from about the middle of the third 
century A. H. the small town of Salamiya betw'een 
Hamat and Hims. .Aimong the diPts [q. v., i. 895’" 
et who went forth from here to the various 

Muslim countries, particularly to Mesopotamia, 
Persia and the Yemen, to engage in very success- 
ful missionary work, .\bu ‘Abd Allah [q. v., i. 
74], who become famous under the name al-Shfi 
was the first to gain a firm footing in the ^ 
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Maghrib among the Berber tiii,e of Kitania ftotni 
the end of 272 = 895) and gradually iiudci- 
mined the power of the Aghlabitls. Ihis induced 
the then head of the Isma'ill sect, T'baid.ill.di 
I (who seems originally to hate lieen called Sa'id) 
to go first to Egypt about 2S9 = 902, and 
thence to the west when he found himself 
subject to constant persecution instigated by the 
'Abbasids; here, however, he was thrown into juison 
in Sidjilmasa by order of Ziyadat .\llah. .M-Sluh , 
brilliant and victorious campaign which, after the 
capture of Tahert and Rakkada, made an end of 
Aghlabid rule, led to his release and, on the 29' ' 
Rabr II. 297 (15''' January 910). he was aide to 
make his ceremonious entry into Rakkada and to 
take the name al-Mahdl and the title Amir al- 
Mu^niinln. They at once set to work in the most 
earnest fashion with the introduction of the ShlT 
creed but they never succeeded in overcoming 
the Malikitisra of the natives for more than a 
brief period. Al-Mahdiya (on the coast not far 
from Rakkada), which received its name from that 
of the Caliph, was made the capit.al in 308 = 920. 
The next two successors of 'L'baidallah also built 
residences of their own — Abu 'I-Kasim (Muham- 
mad) al-Ka^im, while still a prince, built al-Mu- 
hammadiya, while al-Mansur built al-Mansuriya — 
but these never attained any particular importance. 

Such was the origin of the Fatimids. Their 
name refers to the descent, which they claimed 
from '^All and Fatima, a claim the justice of which 
cannot even now be decided with certainty, al- 
though there are undoubtedly grave reasons against 
it, so that ‘Ubaidallah's descent from Maimtin, a 
Persian oculist, which is upheld by the other 
side, is not improbable. In any case, it appears 
that suspicion of the dynasty only appears at a 
comparatively late period in literature; the unre- 
liability of certain important authorities like jVkhli 
Muhassin (see C. H. Becker, AfiVi ngc rnr Geschiehtc 
Agyptens.^ p. 4 et seq.) is likewise demonstrable ; 
it is obvious also that any means must have seemed 
legitimate to the '.-\bbasids to overthrow their 
dangerous and superior rivals but, if it is urged 
by the defenders of the legitimacy of the I'atimids, 
among whom MakrIzI and Ibn Khaldun are pre- 
eminent, that 'Ubaidallah would never have had 
to suffer from the plots and persecution of the 
Caliph of Baghdad already referred to, if the latter 
had not feared him as an ’’Alid, it can be said 
in reply to this argument that ‘’Ubaidallah was at 
that time no obscure or utterly unknown per- 
sonality, ^ut w'ell known as the grand-master of 
the Isma ills and that this might be the reason 
why he was suspected. Nor is the objection quite 
convincing that, with the great number and wide 
dissemination of the 'Alids at this time, it would 
have been impossible for their adherents to attach 
themselves to the descendants of a Magian (the 
oculist Maimun) or Jew. This latter assertion, that 
'Ubaidallah was of Jewish descent, is certainly to 
be traced to the hatred of his enemies (cf. I. Gold- 
ziher, Muhammedanisehe Studien., i. 205), but it 
must not be forgotten that the ^Alids themselves have 
repeatedly attacked the genuineness of the Fatimid 
pedigree with great vigour and have also taken 
up a directly hostile attitude to them. What is 
particularly surprising, however, is the absolute un- 
certainty of tradition everywhere regarding the 
genealogy of the Fatimids (cf. Wustenfeld, p. 12 
et seq.). August Muller (i. 597) has already shown 
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how their frenuineness shaken liy the contradic- 
tions with the view of the Druses, who simply 
make Maimtin an "Alid. 

The energies of the new ruling house were for 
the next tuo generations constantly occupied with 
an unending series of domestic troubles. Uhaid- 
allah's treacheious murder only a year after his 
accession of the strongest supporter of his rule, 
al-lshi'i, who was threatening to obtain by force 
the recognition hitherto denied him, was severely 
avenged. The principal trouble was the rebellion 
of the Zenata and of the Kitama with them. The 
war.s with the former were only brought to an 
end with the conquest of their city Tahert by 
Masala in 299 = 911; the latter then conquered 
the Idrisids but Fas was left to a prince of this 
house; soon afterwards he conquered Sidjilmasa 
also. His power thus formed a bulwark of the 
Fatimid interests in the west till his death m 
312 = 924. But his successor, Ibn Abi 'l-'Afiya, 
although at first able to win even more brilliant 
successes by subduing the whole of the Maghrib 
as far as Ceuta where a few Idrisids still held out, 
thought it better to submit to 'Abd al-Rahman III., 
who had occupied Ceuta, in view of his threatening 
proximity. It was only in tlie reign of 'Ubaidal- 
lah's son al-Ka^im (322 — 334 = 934 — 946) that 
the deserter was conquered, his territory restored 
to the Idrisids and rebellion in Tahert put down. 
But all these troubles paled into insignificance be- 
fore the rebellion of Abti Vazid [q. v., i. 1 13I’ c/ 
which broke out in 332 = 943-944 and threatened 
to be the greatest danger to which Fatimid power 
had yet been exposed. He was able to win con- 
siderable support, particularly among the K.haridji 
elements in the Awras and the greatest cities of 
the empire fell one by one before the onrush of 
his Berber hordes. He was so successful that he 
laid siege to the Caliph in al-Mahdiya. Although 
he was forced to raise the siege after blockading 
the city for a year, al-KS^im was again besieged 
soon afterwards in Susa where he succumbed to 
the hardships he had endured. His son al-Mansur 
(334 — 341 = 946 — 953) finally succeeded in put- 
ting an end to the civil war after severe fighting 
in which Abu Yazid was slain. The always un- 
certain attitude of the Idrisids and Zenata in the 
West also became rather more settled about this 
time so that for once the empire could find a 
breathing space after a long period of internal con- 
vulsions. 

These decades of unrest, to which were added 
earthquake, plague and famine, naturally impeded 
to a considerable degree the efforts of the early 
Fatimids to expand their power. From the begin- 
ning they devoted most of their energies to ad- 
vancing eastwards against Egypt, but the attempts 
to conquer the country in this period all ended 
in failure. In the reign of '^Ubaidallah his son 
Abu ' 1 -Kasim twice (301-302 = 913 — 915 and 
307 — 309 = 919 — 921) invaded the Nile valley; 
in both cases initial successes were followed by 
severe defeats, in the second campaign at sea 
also. Barka alone was retained ' as a permanent 
conquest. When he became Caliph, Abu 'l-Kasim 
send a third expedition against Egypt in 323 = 
935 i but this was unable to break down the vigorous 
resistance of the Ikhshid. Much less attention was 
devoted to Sicily [q. v.] where a Fatimid governor 
had been installed Immediately after the overthrow 
of the A^labids. Although after his expulsion 


the island made itself independent under Ibn Kur- 
hub the Caliph did nothing to regain it and it 
was only when the rebel was delivered up to him 
by his own people (304 = 916), that he again 
came into possession of Sicily. The corsair raids 
from Sicily on the coasts of Southern Italy and 
Fiance, the capture of Genoa (323 = 935) and 
the devastation of Sardinia and Corsica had no 
permanent results. From the end of 336 or be- 
ginning of 337 = 948 Sicily won practical inde- 
pendence through the skill of the Kalbt Hasan 
b. 'All. For the further vicissitudes of this western 
outpost of the empire to its conquest by the Nor- 
mans in 459 — 484= 1061 — 1091, the reader may 
be referred to the article Sicily, as they do not 
concern Fatimid history. 

It was only under al- Mansur’s successor al-Mu'izz 
(341 — 365 = 953 — 975) that the empire found 
the internal peace and security, which allowed it 
to make a fresh start with a powerlul policy of 
conquest, through the sober diplomacy of this 
Caliph and the great military skill of his general 
Djawhar [q. v., i. 102S], who succeeded in defini- 
tely conquering the far west, after an aggressive 
war in 344-345=955-956 by 'Abd al-Rahman III, 
which threatened to be dangerous, had not been 
continued. The goal of this policy was naturally 
Egypt which had hitherto been attacked in vain. 
The country, utterly disorganised, could not resist 
a Djawhar and on the ly'h Sha'ban 358 = 6'h July 
969 the Fatimid general made his victorious entry 
into Fustat. Egypt, formally at least, thus became 
a Shl'ite country for two centuries. The conqueror 
at once set about with great prudence the in- 
troduction of measures to alleviate the famine rag- 
ing among the people and personally saw to the 
restoration of law and order. At the same time 
he began the building of a new quarter, the 
modern Cairo [q. v., i. 821b et rry.], and the founda- 
tion of the Azhar Mosque also dates from his time. 
He also endeavoured to extend Fstimid power 
beyond the frontiers of the land of the Nile. Mecca 
and Medina, where the way had been cleverly 
prepared for the change, submitted without delay 
to Mu'izz, and Fatimid suzerainty over the holy 
cities lasted till the end of the dynasty in spite of 
frequent interruptions — for the recognition of a 
suzerain was largely a question of money with 
the covetous Sharifs (for details cf. Snouck Hur- 
gronje, Mekka^ i. 53 et seq.'). It was more difficult 
to gain a firm footing in Syria. The Karmatians 
[q. V.] proved the chief obstacles, although they 
originally sprang from the same movement as the 
Isma'llls. Djawhar’s second-in-command, Dja'far b. 
Fallah, who had occupied Damascus for a brief 
period, soon fell before them, readily supported 
by the Bflyids of Baghdad. But when they appeared 
before the gates of Cairo they could not resist 
the military genius of I^awhar nor to a certain extent 
his gold. Jaffa also was now' recaptured; but further 
progress remained impossible. Mu'izz himself, who 
had entrusted the affairs of the west, which had 
been pacified by Bulukkin’s [q. v., i. 79 ^] strong 
arm, to this devoted Sanhadja chief, and moved 
his residence to Egypt in 362 = 973, had to 
ward off a new invasion by the tenacious Kar- 
matians in the following year. Following up his 
victory, which was won by bribery, he succeeded 
in again taking Damascus through dissensions among 
the Karmatians, but it was soon lost to the Turk Af- 
takin in the troubled times that followed. In 367 = 
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977 the new Caliph al-'Aziz (365 — 386 = 976 — 
996) defeated him, but the city still remained 
Egyptian in name only. It was only in 378 = 988 
that it was finally won for the Fatimids by the 
eunuch Munir. Tripolis then remained the most 
northern point in their Syrian possessions. Repeated 
attempts to capture Aleppo failed however, as it 
was energetically supported in its defence by the 
Byzantines; in the great siege of 383-384 = 993- 
994 it was relieved by the Emperor Basil II in 
person. It may be said that the empire attained 
its greatest extent towards the end of the reign 
of ‘Aziz. In 382 = 992 even the ‘Ukailid Abu 
’l-Phawad b. al-Musaiyib had prayers said in the 
name of ‘.Aziz, although for but a brief period. 
But in North .-Africa even with Bulukkln’s succes- 
sor the bonds that bound the empire began to 
loosen till in 437 = 1045-1046 Mu'izz b. Badls 
finally broke off from the Fatimids and had prayers 
pronounced in name of the Caliphs of Baghdad. 
The Egyptian authorities thereupon induced the 
tribe of the Banli Hilal to invade the Maghrib and 
although they advanced victoriously as far as Kaira- 
wan, the land remained irrevocably lost to the 
Fatimids. — Nor did further developments of affairs 
in Syria ever lead to the land becoming a secure pos- 
session of the Egyptian Caliph; on the contrary 
we have a long series of great and small risings, 
sometimes of the Syrians themselves, sometimes 
also of the governors and generals sent from Cairo 
besides wars against foreign powers; the cause 
was the lack of one powerful controlling will at 
the head of the central government. The Byzan- 
tines were at first disposed of with comparative ease ; 
after they had suffered two defeats at Tyre by sea, 
and at Apainea by land, a ten years’ truce was 
entered into in the early years of the Caliph 
Hakim (386 — 411 = 996 — 1021). Temporary suc- 
cesses were marked by the homage of the ‘U^ailid 
Kirwash b. Mukallad in 401 = loio-ioii and the 
transitory occupation of .Meppo (402 = loii). 
On the other hand the rising of the Bana Djarrah, 
nho sot up an anti-Caliph in the person of the 
Sharif of Mecca, .\bu ’l-Futlih, into whose hands 
the greater part of Syria soon fell, caused a good 
deal of anxiety. The Egyptian troops were defeated 
and it was only by bribery that the trouble was 
finally settled and the Sharif allowed to resume 
his position in Mecca. The utter we.akness of 
Egyptian rule came to light under Hakim’s .suc- 
cessor al-Zahir (41 1 — 427 = 1021 — 1036). Three 
enemies threatened it at the same time; Hassan 
b. Daghfal, one of the main figures in the above 
mentioned rebellion, ro.,e in Palestine, Sinan be- 
sieged Damascus while the Mirdasid .Salih captured 
■Vleppo from the Egyptians, which they had held 
for the last few years: (definitely probably since 
the end of 417=1027, cf. Becker, Bcilriigc, p. 
45 ■I'V-)' Then an officer of exceptional ability, 

al-Dizbirl, took command and his vigorous measures 
were crowned with success. Hassan and .Salih were 
defeated by him at L'k'nuwana (420 = 1029) and 
the latter fell in the battle ; he regained Damascus 
and by a further victory over the Banu Mirdas 
on the Orontes (429= 1038) entered into posses- 
sion of Aleppo. He devoted himself to '.he restora- 
tion of law .and order. A ten years’ peace was again 
concluded with the Byzantines and al-Dizbiil even 
succeeded in having the Fatimid Caliph recognised 
in Harran, Sarudj and Rakka. This distinguished 
soldier fell all too soon a victim to the intrigues 


of the vizier al-DjardjaraT and the rapid down- 
fall of Fatimid power could no longer be averted. 
Palestine lebelled again under Hassan, .\leppo 
at once fell to the Mirdasid Mu'izz. The Egyptians 
twice, in 440 = 1048 and 441 = 1049, sought in 
vain to regain it; although the prince above men- 
tioned submitted again in 449=1057, the town 
was lost to Fatimids, — this time for ever, — in 
452 = 1060. The apparent successes, which will 
be recorded elsewhere , such as the submission of 
BasSsIrl in Baghdad (450 = 1058), the surrender 
of al-Sulailn, w'ho was able to enfoice the lecog- 
nition of their Caliphate in the Hidj.rz and Yemen 
from Mecca to Hadramawt, went but a little way 
to balance the loss of their power in Syiia; for 
a new danger was already steadily advancing from 
the east in the rising might of the S.ildjuks. In 
463 = 1071 Jerusalem fell to them, in 468= 1076 
Damascus, and after this date it is imjrossible to 
speak of F.rtimid power in Syria, although there was 
no lack of attempts to restore it and numerous battles 
on Syrian soil, of which more will be said below. 

Egypt was therefore the only land left of which 
the Fatim.ids could really maintain a permanent 
hold, in which they impressed the stamp of their 
characteristics. The history of their rule in the 
Nile valley will only be dealt with in its main 
outlines heie; for the details the reader is referred 
to the sepaiate articles and to the article EGYPT 
[ii. 4k ct seq?\. Their power was placed on a sound 
basis by the cautious and deliberate policy of the 
two first Egyptian Caliphs al-Mu‘izz and al-‘zlziz 
as well as by the careful organisation of the mecha- 
nism of administration and finance in which they 
found a most valuable adviser in Ibn Killis in 
spite of many faults. L'nder the second of these 
rulers he received the rank of vizier, an ofiTice 
which in course of further developments became 
of the highest importance. He w.a.s a Jew by de.s- 
cent, although a con_vert to Islam; one of his im- 
mediate successors, ‘Isa b. Nestoriu.s, was a Chris- 
tian; the Jew Mana.sseh was appointed to govern 
Syria, so that as early as this we find that remark- 
able favouring of the Ahl al-Kitab^ particularly 
the Christians, which is characteristic of the Fati- 
mids. By the time of ‘Aziz, however, we find a 
rather strong reaction from the Muslim side, but 
even under his successor al-Hakim, the son of a 
Christian mother, whose tyrannical moods repea- 
tedly found expression in rigorous oppression of 
Christians and Jews, we find Christians in the 
highest offices. Ihe reign of this Caliph forms in 
other points also a marked contrast to those of 
his two predecessors. Although many meritorious 
institutions and important foundations such as the 
“House of Sciences” are due to him, his cruel 
despotism was on the whole a great misfortune 
for the land and led to the utter disintegration in the 
country. This showed itself in the rebellion of the 
Spanish I. niaiyad Abu Rakwa, which was only 
suppressed with difficulty. The danger formed by 
the mercenary troops of Turks and negroes now 
hec^me visible ; they had first been employed in 
addition to the Berber troops by al-‘AzIz and 
their insubordination and constant quarrelling 
among themselves became the chief reason for the 
gradual collapse of the kingdom. After the ruler, 
following up the extreme development of the Is- 
ma‘lli system had claimed to be a deity, and con- 
ditions in the capital had become unbearable, he 
disappeared in the night of the 27* Shawwar4ii 
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(i3‘^‘ February 1021) in a mysterious fashion. 
Jfenceforth it became almost -without exception 
the rule, for children and unripe youths to be 
placed on the throne while viziers and generals 
held the actual reins of government in their hands. 
At first, however, it was a clever and energetic 
woman, Hakim’s sister, the so-called Si/l al-MuIk^ 
who took over the regency for her sixteen-year 
old nephew al-Zahir and soon brought order out 
of chaos. But she cannot long have remained at 
the helm of state, for her name is no lunger men- 
tioned during the severe famine of 415 = 1025, 
which led to countless riots in Cairo and threw a 
lurid light on the lack of discipline among the mer- 
cenaries. The following year saw the expulsion of 
the Malikis from Egypt, in which on the whole great 
toleration had been shown. The Caliph moreover, 
like the majority of his succe.ssors, preferred a 
luxurious life to devoting himself tu the affairs of 
state. Egypt came to the verge of ruin in the 
second half of the reign of his son al-Mustansir 
(427 — 487 = 1036- — 1094), as powerless as it was 
long; he was at first under the regency of his 
mother, a negro slave, and then at the mercy of 
the vizier for the time being. While in the early 
decades of his reign he could still display the whole 
princely splendour of the court that had been usual 
under his predecessors, the lack of control over the 
army, within which bloody battles were constantly 
being fought between the negroes on the one side 
and the Turks and Berbers on the other, and the 
utter helplessness of Mustansir, whose rich treasures 
were ruthlessly plundered by the barbarous soldiery, 
gradually led to events, which revealed the lowest 
aba.sement of the FStimid Caliphate and the political 
and economic fortunes of the land at their lowest 
level. The land was severely ravaged for seven 
years by a terrible famine, which was in the first 
place the result of the low level of the Nile in 457 = 
1065 and secondly of the devastation of the Delta 
and the prevention of any importation of provisions 
by the rebellious commander-in-chief Nasir al-Dawla. 
In this period of the cruellest suffering, learning 
suffered an irreparable loss by the brutal de.struc- 
tion of the unique library of the Caliph by the 
Turkish mercenaries. It was not till 465 = 1072- 
1073 that there was at last a good harvest and 
at the same time the country found a saviour in 
Badr al-Djamall [q. v., i. 560 et rr?.], a general of 
.'Vrmenian descent, who had hitherto been employed 
in Syria and was raised to the highest military 
and civil offices in 466 = 1073 by the vacillating 
Caliph. He restored order throughout the country 
with a strong arm, the power of the Turkish 
emirs was broken, and prestige of the Fatimids 
once more assured as far as Assuan. Under his 
twenty years’ regime, Egypt on the whole enjoyed 
peace and order, but he was no longer able to 
save Syria. In 468 = 1076 Damascus, as above 
mentioned, had fallen and all attempts to regain 
it were in vain. In the end only a few towns in 
the south remained in Egyptian hands. When the 
great vizier died in 487 = 1094, his son Shahan- 
•shah took over administration of the country with 
equal energy, and was likewise able to assure its 
material prosperity. The name al-Malik al-Afdal 
given him clearly shows the powerful position he 
held. After al-Mustansir’s death in the same year 
he had appointed his youngest son, al-MustaTi, 
Caliph, who during the few years of his Caliphate 
(he died in 495 = looi) remained a powerless i 


puppet in the hands of the all-powerful vizier. 
The rebellion of his elder brother, Nizar, was sup- 
pressed. Al-Afdal resumed his father’s attempts to 
regain Syria, but now there was a further enemy 
to be faced, the Crusaders, whose importance he 
does not seem to have recognised in time, till 
the capture of Jerusalem (492 = 1099), which he 
had won from the Urtukids only a short time 
before, by the Christian knights opened his eyes 
to this new danger. The next two decades were 
filled with battles with varying results betrveen the 
Egyptians and the Crusaders, but finally only Tyre 
and .\sealon I'emained in the hands of the Fatimids, 
when the vizier was murdered in 515 = 1121 at 
the instigation of the Caliph al-Amir f495 — -524 = 
Itol — 1130) who wished to escape from his tute- 
lage. His by no means incapable successor, Ibn 
al-Bata’ihr, was not able to replace him; al-.\mir, 
a malignant despot, then sought to govern alone, 
to the country’s misfortune till he perished at the 
hands of the zkssassins in 524=1130. After a 
brief interregnum by a son of al-Afdal, who had 
prayers said in name of the “expected Imam”, 
his cousin a!-Hafiz, a man of mature years, ascen- 
ded the throne, for the first time by a break in 
the direct line of succession, as the murdered 
Caliph had left no son. He also attempted to 
govern independently for a period after poisoning 
his brilliant vizier Yanis. Revolts of the troops 
and constant humiliations of the powerless ruler 
mark the beginning of the end and the atrocities, 
which histoiy relates of the brief reign of his 
young son al-Zafir (544 — 54^ = *>49 — **54)? 
make it clear how far the degeneration and decline 
of the dynasty had proceeded by this time. Once 
more, however, a strong personality took over the 
reins of government in the courtly TalaV b. Ruz- 
zlk, whom the panic-stricken women of the palace 
called upon alter al-Zafir’s tragic end. The country 
had need of such a man. Al-Fa^iz, a sickly child 
of five, chosen Caliph by his father’s murderers, 
sat on the throne; in Palestine Ascalon , the 
last bulwark against the Franks, had fallen in 
548 = 1153; the Egyptian coast-towns were burned 
in 550=1155 by a Sicilian fleet. The new dic- 
tator first of all saw that law and order were 
successfully restored in the land and his general 
pirgham [q. v., i. 978] won a great victory over 
the F'ranks at Ghazra in 553 = 1158. Shortly 
after the accession of the last Fatimid, al-'^.'Vdid, 
Tala’i' also was all too soon .treacherously mur- 
dered, his son and successor soon afterwards met 
the same fate and Egypt now became a pawn in 
the game between the two great Syrian powers, 
Damascus, where the Zangid Niir al-Din now 
ruled, and Jerusalem, with whose policy of aggres- 
sion the quarrel developing between the two most 
capable brains in the declining state, Shawar and 
pirgham, coincided. The young Caliph, one of the 
few figures among the later Fatimids that awaken 
sympathy, was too weak to avert the approach- 
ing downfall of his house and the appointment 
of the Damascus general Shirkuh as vizier, with 
which the independence of the dynasty practically 
ceased, put an end to all these protracted wars and 
turmoils. Shirkuh’s successor, Saladin, formally put 
an end to the dynasty when, in the beginning of 
567 = September H7i, he reintroduced the prayer 
for the 'Abbasids. A few days later the unfor- 
tunate al-'Adid died and with him the Fatimid 
family disappears from history. 
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'Ubaidallah's successors, although not very suc- 
cessful in their foreign policy after their conquest 
of Egypt, nevertheless were able for long to main- 
tain a position of splendour and power. This they 
owed not, as Lane-Poole supposes, to their foreign 
guards, who on the contrary very soon showed 
themselves a source of danger, but to the admini- 
strative ability of the two first great Caliphs in 
Cairo, to the mild rule of most of their successors, 
as well as to the energy of great viziers and 
generals, of whom more than one raised the 
kingdom to a new prosperity after grave periods 
of depression. Traces of the ShiTte fanaticism of 
the early decades are only rarely noticed in the 
Egyptian period. The great endeavour of the dy- 
nasty, whose legitimacy was always disputed, was, 
after it settled in Cairo, to create a punctiliously 
regulated ceremonial and carefully graduated cate- 
gories of officers and officials, as well as to develop 
an unwontedly luxurious way of living and an 
extraordinary splendour at court. In this respect, 
as William of Tyre’s accounts even in the days 
of al-^Adid show, they have been equalled by 
few Muslim rulers, and to this day the Azhar, 
Hakim, Alfmar and Dj uyushi Mosques, as well as 
the great gates, Bab al-Nasr, Bab al-Futuh and 
Bab Zuwaila testify to the grandeur of the build- 
ings erected by them. 

Bibliography. The most important Orien- 
tal sources are collected in Wiistenfeld, Ge- 
sckichte der Fatimiden-CIialifeit.^ in the preface; 
C. II. Becker, Beitrdge ziir Geschichte Agyptcns 
unter dem hlam.^ Part. I, p. i et scq. gives 
critical studies of the sources. Cf. also Silvestre 
de Sacy, Expose de la religion des Drsizes^ de 
Goeje, Alemoire sur les Carntathcs du Bahrain 
et les Fatimides.^ 2"^! ed., 1886; Fagnan, Nott- 
veaux textes hisloriques relatifs a I'Afrique du 
Xord et a la Sicile\ Rohricht, Geschichte des 
Kbnigreichs ycrusalcm\ K. Miiller, Der Islam 
int Morgen- und Abendland.^ i. 595 et seq..^ ii. 
pass. ; Stanley Lane-Poole, A History of Egypt., 
p. 92 et seq . ; Inostrancev, Torjcstvennii I’iezd 
Fatimidskich Chaliphov in Zapiski Vast. Otd. 
Imp. Archaeol. Ob.shc., Vol. xvii. 

(E. Graefe.) 

FATIN Efendi, a minor official (k'atib) 
at the sublime Porte, died at the end of the “fif- 
ties” of last century, wrote the biographies of 
Ottoman poets and versifiers from 1135 t'’ his 
own time under tjte title Tezkcrc-i khatimat ul- 
asjpdr as a continuation of the Tczkere of Mustafa 
.Safa 1 (ends at 1 132 A. II.) .and of Mirzazade Salim 
(ends at 1134 A. H.) at the request of several 
patrons of high rank. The work, which the author 
completed in 1269, was lithographed in 1271 
(1854-1855) in Constantinople and deserves notice 
for its biographical data concerning contemporary 
writers. 

Bibliography, v. Schlechta-Wssehrd in 
Sitz-ber. d. phil.-hist. Cl. d. IFiene/ Ac., Vol. 
XX., iii. p. 467 ct scq.'. do., Osm. Geschichts- 
schreiber d. nciicrcn Zeit. p. 19; Augsburgcr 
-■iJ/Z- Zig.. Suppl. to X". 92 of 2. 4. 1855; 
Sidjilli ^Otkmani, iv. 25; ^Iss. in the Wiener 
Hofbibl., N“. 1243 of Flugel's Catalogue. 

(T. H. Mordtmann.) i 
FATRA (a.) lassitude, feebleness or luke- ! 
warmness; the interval of time between the disap- ] 
pearance of a prophet and the appearance of ' 
another; also the period betrveen Jesus and Muham- I 


mad; and more generally, a relapse in religious fee- 
ling. In the life of Muhammad it signifiesthe interval 
between the revelation of Suras 96 and 74 of the 
Korean. Feeling that inspiration had forsaken him, 
the Prophet suffered great mental depression. He 
began to wonder whether, after all he was not 
“possessed” fnadinu/i), and meditated suicide by 
casting himself from mount Hira^. But a mysterious 
power is said to have restiained him and the 
suspense at length was ended by the revelation of 
the Sllra entitled “The Enwrapped”. This period 
of “intermission” lasted 2 '/j or 3 years. 

_ (A. S. Fulton.) 

al-FATTAH (a.), the “Opener”, one of the 
names of God [cf. i. 304a]. 

FATTAHI, Yahya SIbak, a Persian poet 
of Nishapur, died 852 (1448-1449) or 853 
(1449-1450), had at first the name Tttffdhl (in 
allusion to Slbak a “little apple”); he also took 
the names Khumdri and Asrdrl. He wrote a prose 
work entitled Husn u Dil “Beauty and Heart”, 
a romance full of mystic allegories and symbolical 
expressions, transl. into English by A. Browne 
(Dublin 1 801) and W. Price (London 1828), into 
German by R. Dvorak (Vienna 1889), and imitated 
in Turkish by Lami'i, Ahl and Walt; his Shabis- 
tan-i Khaydl (in the London and Paris Mss. : 
Nikdf) “Abode of Fancy”, is a collection of tales, 
stories and jeux d’esprit in rhyme and prose, 
of which the first chapter has been published 
and translated by H. Ethe (Leipzig i86S). 

Bibliography, v. Hammer, KedekUnsle 
Persiens, p. 290; Khondemir, Habib al-Siyar, 
iii. 3, 148; Dawlat-Shah (ed. Browne), p. 

417; Rieu, Catal. Pers. Brit. Mus,, p. 741; 
Huart, Calligraphes, p. 98; Ethe in the Grun- 
driss der iron. Phil., ii. 335 et seq. 

(Cl. Huart.) 

FATWA. A fatuud is a formal legal opinion 
given by a mufti or canon lawyer of standing, 
in answer to a question submitted to him either 
by a judge or by a private individual. On the 
basis of such an “opinion” a judge may decide a 
case, or an individual may regulate his personal 
life. It must be rendered in precise accordance 
with fixed precedent; a mufti cannot now follow 
his ow'n judgment. But inasmuch as these opinions 
deal with actual cases, as opposed to the abstrac- 
tions of text-books of canon law, published col- 
lections of them, which are numerous, are valu- 
able as exhibitions of real situations. In the ideal 
Muslim state, where canon law would rule abso- 
lutely, all these decisions would be equally backed 
by state authority, and would be the law of the 
land. But as the case is, in practically all Muslim 
states, a distinction has entered and the canon 
law, expressed in these fatzud's, rules only in such 
matters as marriage, inheritance and divorce. All 
other legal questions are decided by other codes 
or by the will of the sovereign. And fatwd's on 
the side of canon law, which regulates the details 
of the personal religious life, have validity only 
for the pious. Further, there is a tendency in 
some Muslim states to favour some one or other 
of the four legal schools. Thus Turkey every- 
where upholds the Hanafite school and appoints 
Hanafite judges only. It may appoint muftis of 
all four schools; but only the fatwas of Hanafite 
muftis are admitted in the law courts. The others 
are purely for the private convenience of the 
followers of the other schools. 
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Bibliography'. Juynboll, Hatidhuch d. is- 
lamisc/ien Gesetzcs p. 54 ct scq..^ 320, 339 j Lane, 
Modern Egyptians.^ chap, iv* Snouck llurgronje 
in Zcitschrif t der Dciitsch. Morgenl. Ges..^ liii. 
p. 133 ct seq.\ Macdonald, Devclopvient of 
Muslim Theology ctc..^ p. 115 ct seq..^ 277 et scq. 

(D. B. Macdonald.) 

FAWDJ (a.) “troop” iis the name given since 
the reorganisation of the Persian army to the 
tactical unit of infantry, the battalion, which is 
commanded by a colonel [sarhang) and sometimes 
by a brigadier-general of the third class sartip-i 
tlidlitji). Each battalion should contain 800 men 
but in practice is much below this figure. It is 
not denoted by a number but by the name of 
the city or tribe of its origin. 

Bibliography". Polak, Pcrsien.^ i. 42; 
Sanp al-Dawla Muhammad Hasan-Khan, Maflah 
al‘Shams.^ p. 25 et seq. (section on infantry). 

(Cl. IIuart.) 

FAWDJDAR was the title of the chief 
military and police officer of a sarkar 
(revenue district) under Muhammadan rule 
in India. His duties were the maintenance of 
order, the punishment of rebels and rioters, and, 
frequently, the collection of the revenue. Though 
subordinate to the provincial authoiities, the fawdj- 
liar enjoyed the privilege of direct correspondence 
with the imperial court and the appointment was 
often a stepping-stone to the highest offices. 

The title of faiadidar was also given, under 
the house of Timur, to subordinate officers in the 
elephanj^ stables. (T. W. Haig.) 

FAZARA, a tribe in North Arabia. Their 
genealogy is: Fazara b. Dhubvan b. Baghiz b. 
Ghailh b. Ghatafan. They dwelled on the Wadi 
’ 1 -Rumma in Nadjd. In the time of the Djahiliya 
they worshipped the idol Halal. 

Among places which belonged to the Fazara, 
there are mentioned ; ‘Adama, al-Akadir, Azfar, 
Baldah, Bark, Hjushsh A'ySr, al-Dll, Djanafa, al- 
Djinab (between Medina and Faid), Dara Dathir, 
Yara'a, Kunaib, al-Lukata, Kinn, .Siilrh (on Mount 
'Urfa, a place of some size), Shu'^aba, Urul and 
Uraina. Among mountains : Aban al-.Aswad and 
Aban al-.\byad (between them the Wadi ’ 1 -Rurama), 
al-Ahdab, al-Akwam, Qhu Urul (in Wustenfeld, 
Res^istcr^ p. 167 wrongly Dhti Waral\ al-Gharid 
(in common with the B. Muharib), al-Mudjaimir 
and "^Urfa ’ 1 -Adjbal with the hill of Dhat al-'^Alunda; 
among watering-places: ‘^Abakir, Arwit, Wadi Batn 
al-Liwa (only the lower part), Dathir, al-Duthaina, 
Dighn, al-Hisa, Kharza, al-Rima, Ra^is, Shardj, 
'Uwara, Uraitinat and al-^Uraim. 

History: — The Fazara under Hudhaifa b. 
Badr and his son Hisn played a prominent part 
in the war which lasted for decades between the 
Abs and the Dhubyan, the so-called Dahis war. 
They took part in the battles of Dhu ’ 1 -Muraikib, 
Yam'arlya, Haba’a, Rakm etc. In the early years 
of Islam they gave a good deal of trouble to the 
Prophet, who according to tradition bought his 
first horse, which he rode at Uhud, from one of 
the Fazara. In the year 5 (= 626) under 'Uyaina 
b. Hisn they besieged Medina in alliance with 
other tribes of the Ghatafan and the Jews of 
Khaibar (the so-called “Battle of the Ditch”). In 
the following year a number of the Fazara raided 
a herd of camels belonging to the Prophet at al- 
Ghaba, a few miles from Medina, plundered a 
caravan from Medina and wounded its leader Zaid 


b. Haritha, whereupon the latter in revenge took 
prisoner Malik b. Hudhaifa’s widow, Umm Kirfa 
Fatima, and put her to a cruel death. In 8 (629) 
they were about to help the Jews of l^aibar 
against the Prophet but were prevented by the 
latter. In the so-called “Year of the Deputations” 
(9 = 630) they appeared befoie Muhammad under 
Kharidja b. Hisn to tender their submission. After 
the Prophet’s death they, like the ^Abs and other 
tribes, renounced Islam, but were conquered by 
Abu Bakr. 

Bibliography. HamdanI, Diazira (ed. D. 
H. Muller), p. 174, 177, g, 178, 5, 180,4,.,, 

182,135 al-Bekri, Geogr. Wbrterbuch (ed. Wiis- 
tenfelcl), p. 63, 160, 235, 256, 358, 509, 525, 
598; Yakut, Mu'djam (ed. Wustenfeld), i. 75, 
144, 21 1, 227, 312, 341, 345, 601, 667, 698, 
739; >'• 24, 120, 133, 265, 301, 422, 514, 
529, 550, 745; iii. 274, 293, 365, 475, 554, 
596, 602, 649, 663, 741, 784; iv. 192, 313, 
362, 954, 1013, 1014; Agham^ ii. 109, 197; 
xiv. 90; xvi. 30—31, 54—57, 109; xvii. 1 14— 
1 15 and Index s. v.5 Tabari, Annalcs (ed. de 
Goeje), i. 1465, 1557 — 1559 , 1720, 1782, 1890— 
1891; ii. 1381—1390; iii. 1342—1343, 2008; 
F. Wustenfeld, Genealogische Tabellen dcr arabi- 
schcn Stdmme mid Fainilicn (Gottingen 1852), 
Part. ii. : Isma^litische Stamme, Tafel H 12; 
do.. Register zn den genealogischen Tabellen 
(Gottingen 1853), p. 167; Caussin de Perceval, 
Essai sur RHistoire des Arabcs avant V Isla- 
inisme (Paris 1847 — 1848), ii 424, 440 — 442, 
453—458, 537—538, 633—635; iii. 132, 154, 
155, 158—159, 195, 218, 345, 348, 361—362; 
Muir, The Life ii/ .l/iz/mwr/ (London 1858), iv. 

3 — 4, 12 13, 14, 106—107. (J. SCHLEIFER.) 

FAZIL IJUSEIN BEY, a Turkish poet, 
celebrated for his erotic works, also called Ende- 
itUNl Fazil, was a grandson of Tahir 'Omar Pasha 
of 'Akka, who rebelled against the Porte in the 
.seventies of the xviii'l' century; after his grand- 
father in 1775 and his father Tahir '.\ 1 I in 1776 
had been .slain in battle against the Kapudanpasha 
Ghazi Hasan, he was taken to the capital by the 
latter and brought up in the royal serai {enderun'). 
On leaving the serai, he filled various posts in 
the Treasury, and in 1214 = 1799-1800 was ban- 
ished to Rhodes. There he became blind; he 
afterwards returned to Constantinople, where he 
died at the end of Dhu ’ 1 -Hidjdja 1225 (beginning 
of l8ll) His poems Zcndnndme (Book of Women) 
and Khdbdnndme (Book of Beauties) were litho- 
graphed at Constantinople in 1838 [v. Hammer, 
Osm. Dichtkunst.^ iv. 603; Zenker, p. 596; Fliigel, 
Handschr. d. Hofbibl. zu fVicn, i. 423 et seq.\ 
F'azil-Bey, Le Livre des Femmes (Zcnan-Namek\ 
trad, du turc par 1 . Decourdemanche etc. (Paris 
1879)]; but Mu.stafa Rashid, the Minister of the 
Exterior of the day, had the whole edition confis- 
cated on account of the offensive subject-matter, 
so that only a few copies got into circulation. A 
new edition with various other similar works of 
the author was published in 1286. 

Bibliography. Fatin, Tezhere.^ p. 321 et 
seq . : Sidjilli ^Othmam., iv. 5 ; v. Hammer, Os- 
manische Dichtkunst., iv. 428 — 453 ; Gibb, His- 
tory of Ottoman Poetry.^ iv. 220- — 242 et passim; 
cf. also: ShanTzade, i. 407; Djewdet, i. 105; 
ix. 219. (J. H. Mordimann.) 

FAZL! (FadlI), Muhammad, known as Kara 
F'azli (F'azli the Black) or Fazli Celeb i, an 
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Ottoman poet. The son of a saddler, born in 
Constantinople, he devoted himself to the study 
of mysticism as a pupil of Zarifi and, according 
to 'Ahdi, entered the l^alwati order. He soon 
showed himself a poet of talent. His teacher, 
Zatl, himself celebrated as a poet, succeeded in 
drawing Sultan Sulaiman’s attention to him in 
1530, at the festival on the circumcision of Princes 
Mehemmed, Mustafa and Selim. The Sultan liked 
him and appointed him secretary of the dlw.an to 
his son Mehemmed who was going off as governor 
of Magnesia. He remained in this office after Me- 
hemmed’s death, with Prince Mustafa till the latter's 
execution in 155 ^, when prince Selim, afterwards 
Sultan, took him into his service as secretary of 
the dlwan. Fazli died in 970 (1562-1563). Un- 
pretentious and ascetic in his life, he displayed 
a glowing passion as a poet. FazlI is one of 
the more important poets of the reign of Sultan 
Sulaiman, not unjustly called the golden age of 
Ottoman poetry. He wrote a Diwan^ as seems to 
be the unwritten law with all Ottoman poets, 
with ghazals, kasidas and quatrains and 

a nakhlistan (palm-grove), a mixture of prose and 
verse, closely modelled on Sa'di’s Gulistan. But 
his great importance as a poet lies in his Ales- 
iiewl's: the history of love-affairs in 5000 verses 
entitled, Huntat « Humajun., in the style of Khits- 
raiu u Shly'in^ is probably an imitation or repro- 
duction of the poem of the same name by the 
Persian poet, Kh"adja of Kirman. F'azli’s most 

celebrated work is the romantic allegorical Mes- 
newl. Gut u Bulbul (the Rose and the Nighten- 
gale), in the style of the G'ul u the 

allegorical story of the love of the nightingale 
for the rose. Written in 960 (1552-1553) the 

poem is dedicated to Prince .Mustafa. The work 
is one of the most beautiful of its kind, although 
Fazli cannot entirely be credited with originality 
in the subject. It is ingeniously treated and its 
language is particularly brilliant. It has become 
known in Europe also through Hammer’s text 
and translation. But he no longer suits the modern 
taste with his fondness for subtle allegory. 

Bibliography. Trzkerc-i Latlfl.^ p. 264; 
Mehmed Thureiya, Siiljiill-i ‘■Othmani.^ iv. 23; 
Hammer, Gesch. J. osmaji. Dichtk.., ii. 309, and 
G'ul u Bulb'ul^ lias ist Rose unil Nachtigall.^ 
1834; Flugel, Die arab. u. s. 70. Handschr. d, 
k. k. Hofbibliothek zu iVieu (1S65 — 1867), i. 
^ 39 ! Hibb, A History of Ottoman Poetry., iii. 
loS. ('Pi[. Mexzki,.) 

FAZLULLAH, Turkish pronunciation of F.^dl 

.\l,t.A}t._ 

FAZOGHLl. a mountainous district in 
the n glo-E gy p t ian Sudan situated be- 
tween lat. 10 and II X. and extending from the 
Blue Nile to the Abyssinian frontier and beyond. 
The chief places arc F.izoghli and Faniaka on 
the Blue Nile. The district is inhabited by back- 
ward Negroid tribes among whom Islam and the 
Arabic language h.ive spread to a certain extent 
.since the time of the Fung conquest; their ethno- 
logical position has not yet been determined, the 
principal tribes are Burlin. Barta, Hamadj (Hameg) 
and Hjebelawis. The Fung who once ruled the 
country have now almost completely died out. 
There are also a certain number of .^rabs who 
immigrated into the district from other p.arts of 
the -Sudan. 

.Since an early period Fazoghll was famous for 


its export of slaves and gold. A certain quantity 
of the latter is still obtained, but the principal 
gold-producing district, that of Ban! Shankul (Han- 
gul) is in Abyssinian territory. 

In the time prior to the Egyptian conquest 
F'azoghli was a vassal state of the Fung kingdom 
of Sennar. The Fung are stated to have conquered 
it under their king Unsa, the son of Nasir who 
reigned at the close of the 17*" century. The 
traveller Bruce who vi.sited Sennar and Abyssinia 
in the I S'" century states that the Fung left the 
old ruling family in possession, only forcing them 
to acknow'ledge their sovereignty and to pay tri- 
bute. This is contradicted by the French traveller 
Cailliaud (quoted by Shukair) according to whom 
the icings of Fazbghli belonged to a branch of 
the royal family of the Fung. A list of the kings 
extending over 215 years prior to the Egyptian 
conquest is given by Cailliaud (quoted by Na'um 
Shukair). 

Fazoghll was occupied by the Egyptians under 
Isma'Tl Pasha in 1822. Isma'il visited the gold 
district of Banii Shankul, which disappointed his 
expectations. Since then the district shared in the 
history of the Egyptian Sudan, but during the 
time of the Mahdl and his successor Fazoghll was 
independent of the Omdurman government and 
part of it became subject to Abyssinia. 

Under the present administration the greater 
part of Fazoghll belongs to the Sennar province 
of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 

Bibliography. James Bruce, Travels to 
discover the sources of the Nile., 2'J ed. (Edinburgh 
1804), vol. VI passim; Na'iim Bey Shukair, 
Tidrlkh as-SUdan (Cairo, 1903) see index; The 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan : a compendium . . . ed. 
by Count Gleichen (London, 1905), vol. II, see 
index; E. K. Wallis Budge, The Egyptian Sudan 
(London 1907); on ethnology cp. 1 . Waterston, 
Report upon the physieal characteristics of some 
of the Nilotic Negroid tribes in Third Report 
of the Wellcome Research laboratories at the 
Gordon College Khartoum by Andrew Balfour 
(London, 1908), p. 325 et seq. 

_ (S. HlLI.EI.SON.) 

FEDU. [See fidya.] 

FEHIM, an Ottoman poet and scholar; 
his full name was FehIm Sulaiman Efendi and 
he is also known as I^odja Fehi.m. Born in 1203 
(1787-1788) in Constantinople, he first of all be- 
came an official in the Dlwan, then in the Mint 
and Customs service, and ultimately a kaTmmakam 
in Rumelia. He retired from office and obtained 
a reputation as a teacher of Persian in Constanti- 
nople. He died in 1262 (1845-1846). FehIm prin- 
cipally composed ghazals and his Dnadn has been 
lirinted. He wrote a commentary {Saib Sharhl) on 
selected ghazals of the Persian poet Sa’ib of Isfahan 
and translated, the ‘Biographies of Poets’ (Tezkeret) 
of Dawlat-Shah under the title SafJnat al-ShiPard 
into Turkish (also printed). 

Bihliography.yi. Nadji, Medjmifa-i Mitial- 
hm (Constantinople 1304), NO. 40; Mehmed 
Thureip, Siiljill-i ^Ofhmani (1308—1315), iv. 
30, Sami, Ramus al-A^lam (1306 — 1316), v. 
3456._ Menzel.) 

^ FEHIM L nl)Ji-Zade Mu.stafa Celebi, known 
m literature as F ehim of Constantinople, an O t- 
tomau poet of the late classical period 
(under .Murad IV. and Ibrahim 1623 — 1648), and 
one of the few more important representatives of 
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the period. A bimple schoLir, without any proper 
calling, he attached himself to men of note. lie 
came to Cairo in the train of Eiytib Pasha who 
had been appointed goveinor of Egypt. But he 
could not accustom himself to life here, as the 
hitter verses, veritable Trisiia^ which he wrote 
there against Egypt , show. When he lost the 
favour of the Pasha, absolutely penniless, he had 
to appeal to a prominent citizen of Cairo who 
sent him home with the annual caravan bearing 
the Egyptian tribute. But he was doomed never 
to see it again, for he died at llghun near Koniya 
of the plague, it is said, in 1054 (1644) or 1058 
(1648); the statements on this point vary. 

Eehim's works are thioughout lyrical, lie com- 
piled his JJizuii/i at the early age of 18. The 
spirit of the new school is already active in Fehim, 
who lived at the beginning of the struggle between 
the Persian and Turkish schools. He sought the 
subjects of his gjiazals in the trivial events of 
everyday life. His influence down to the most 
recent times is undisputed. Kemal, for e.xample, 
begun his career as a poet with verses in imita- 
tion of Eehim’s. 

Bibliography. M. Thureiya, Sicipill-i ^Oljh- 
manl.^ iv. 30 (here unusually called Undji-Zade 
Fehmi) ; Hammer, Gesch. d. osman. Dichtk..^ iii. 
370; Flugel, Die arab. it.s.iv. HanJschr, d, k. 
k. Hofbibl. zu Wien (1865 — 1867), i. 659; Gibb, 
A History of Ottoman Poetry., iii. 290. 

(Th. Menz.ki..) 

FELEKE, properly falaka, an instrument 
of torture, consisting of a wooden pole to the 
two extremities of which a cord is attached to 
form a bow; the legs of the victim are passed 
between the pole and the cord: the instrument is 
then turned round several times to bind them 
tightly and make criminal motionless. In this po- 
sition he is beaten with a stick on the soles of 
the feet. Schoolmasters and heads of workshops 
use it to punish children and apprentices. In 
Turkey, when the Agha of Janissaries used to 
make his tour of inspection in the capital, he was 
always accompanied by soldiers carrying the 
falaka., called falakcl\ every week, one of the 
latter was at the service of the Porte in the 
retinue of the grand vizier. He had to see to j 
the execution of the punishments ordered by this r 
minister. 

Bibliography. R. Dozy, Supplement., ii. 
p. 280, after Cherbonneau, Definition le.vicogra- ! 
phique\ Barbier de Meynard, Dictionnaire turc- 1 
franfuis., ii. 425; Polak, Persien, i. 330; M“w ! 
Carla Serena, Homines et chases en Perse., j>. | 
1 18, n. I. (Cl. Huart.) i 

FELLANI. [See pul.] 

FELLATA. [See PUL.] 

FERHAp U SHIRIN. [See farhau u shIrIn.] 
FERIDUN Ahmed Bey, Nishandji (Keeper I 
of the Great Seal) and Keeper of the State Ar- 
chives. We know nothing of his birthplace or his 
ancestors. He was educated in the house of the 
IJefterdar Ciwizade “^Abd Allah CelebI and entered 
the service of Mehemmed Sokolli Pasha as Secre- 
tary in 960=1552-1553. He afterwards became 
Secretary to the Privy Council i^Dlwan K'dtibi)., 
took part in the campaign against NakhdjewSn 
(*554) and particularly distinguished himself at 
the siege of Sziget (1566). On the S'k Muharram 
978 (l2*i> June 1570) he became RaTs al-Kuttab, 
and Nishantlji on the 3'd Ramadan 981 (27d' Dec. 1 


> 573 )' 3 Vhen, after Selim IPs death, his successor 
Murad III. was hastening from Manissa to the 
capital, he crossed from Mudania to Constantinople 
on a galley belonging to Ferldun, which happened 
to be lying ready to sail in Mudania. (71'' Ramadan 
982 = 2l'’i Dec. 1574). A month later on the 
9111 Shawwal (22’'d Jan. 1575) Ferldun laid his 
life’s work, the Alun.spa ut al-Salatin before the 
Sultan. 

Only a year later he lost the Sultan’s favour 
and was dismissed on the lO'h .“Xpril 1576 (Gerlach, 
Tagebiich., p. 175). In .Vugust 1 577 he went as 
sandjakbeg to Semendria where he arrived at the 
end of the year (Gerlach, p. 375 ; Schweigger, 
Rcisebeschr.., p. 39); fiom there he was transfeired 
to Kustcndil i about 1580, see von Hammer, Gesch. 
des Osm. Reiches., iv. 82 note r). In Moharram 
989 (February 1581) the Sultan recalled him to 
the capital and restored him the office of Nishandji. 
On the 121*1 Rabi' I. 990 (6il‘ April 1582), he 
married '^A^ishe Sultan, daughter of Rustem Pasha 
and the princess Milirimah; he died on the 21^* 
•Safar 991 (l6'li M.arch 1583). 

The Munsha'at al-SaldtTn (chronogram for the 
year of its completion, 9S2 A. n.), according to 
SelanikI (p. 137), contained 1880 historical docu- 
ments in 1 1 volumes from the foundation of the 
Ottoman Empire to the accession of Murad III. 
The work has been twice printed in Constanti- 
nople 1111264(1848-1849:01. Zeitschr. d. Deutsch. 
Morgenl. Ges.., vii. 460) and 1274-1275 (1858). 
The first edition contains 735 documents, including 
41 from the beginnings of Islam, the second a 
number of translations of Arabic and Persian do- 
cuments, 100 more than the first edition. If Sela- 
niki’s figures are correct, the two editions contain 
much less than the original work : on the other 
hand they contain a large number of documents 
of a later period, which have apparently been added 
by later writers in continuation of the work. The 
book is prefaced by an ethical treatise Miftahi 
Diennet (chronogram for the year 982 A. H.) ; as 
.an appendix there is a long essay on agrarian 
affairs in Egypt, written in the reign of Murad HI. 
Feridiin men lions a historical essay, Nuzhat al- 
.■ikhbZir., in his preface: the translation of a work 
on the history of France, which Ferldun ordered 
to be prepared w'hilc Ra’is al-Kuttab, exists in 
manuscript in Dresden. 

Bibliography. Our chief authorities are 
Feridun himself in the preface to the MimshiPat 
and SelanikI; they are the authorities used by 
the bibliographers ^AtaT, ii. 336 et seg. and 
Ahmed Resmi, Sef inet al-RzPesa, p. 12 et scq.\, 
v. Hammer, Gesch. d. Osm. Reiches., iv. passim; 
on the Munslia^dt-i Saldtin and its MS.S. cf. 
Dangles in Hot. et Extraits etc., v. 668 et seg.', 
V. Hammer, op. cit., i., xli. 586 et seg.', iii., viii. 
iv. 16; ix. 197 et seg.', Flugel, Hdschr. Hofbibl., 
i. 282 et seg., 293 et seg.', Krafft, Or. Ac., no. 
83 ; Rieu, Cat. Brit. Mas., p. 80 et seg. 

(J. H. MordTman.s.) 

FERMAN (r.; Old Vers, framand, Pahl. fra- 
mdn), properly a command thence “written order”, 
“letters p.atent” or “diploma”; the word has passed 
from Turkish into P'rench and English with the 
pronunciation firman. Such documents were ahvays 
written in the chancelleries in a special hand and 
to this day the nasta'lik is used in Persia for 
this purpose and the diwdni in Turkey. 

Several princes of the Persian Royal Family, 
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e. g. Fath “^All Shah’s eldest son who was gover- 
nor of Fars for 40 years, beautified Shiraz with the 
garden Bagh-i Naw and wrote several works, have 
borne the title Fcrman-Jernia (“issuing orders”). 

Bibliography. E. G. Browne, A Year 
avwngst the Persians., p. 272. (Cl. Huart.) 
FER5Z. [See FiRUZ.] 

FEROZKOH. [See fIrUzkoh.] 

FEROZPUR. [See FIRUZPUR.] 

FEROZSHAH. [See fIruzshah.] 

FEIS (written Fez in Spain), a red cap worn 
by the Turks, taking its name from the city 
of Fes (Fas) where it was first manufactured. The 
introduction of reforms (^tanzimal') in Turkey was 
marked in dress by the abolition of the turban, 
which was only retained by the 'Ulama^ All civil 
and military officers and private individmals in the 
capital now wear the fes; in the provinces, how- 
ever, the turban has to a great extent survived, 
so that a distinction is made between fesli (wearer 
of a fes) and sarikli (wearer of a turban). In 
1247 (1832) a decree of Sultan Mahmud II. de- 
clared the fes to be the Turkish national head- 
dress, which was to be worn by all religious 
communities alike to abolish all external distinc- 
tion between Muslims and non-Muslims. These 
caps came from Tunis and France, although Aus- 
tria carried on the greater part of the import 
trade. To put a stop to this foreign competition 
Mahmud II. founded a factory, called fes-khane., 
which still exists in combination with a cotton- 
mill, and with the latter is under the supervision 
of the Minister of War. 

Bibliography. A. Ubicini, Lett res sur la 
Turquie\, i. 390. (Cl,. Huart.] 

FETWA. [See fatwA.] 

FEZ. [See fas and fes.] 

FEZZAN is the name of the largest group 
of oases in the Central Sahara. While 
Tripoli is the name given to the country that 
slopes from the Sahara to the Gulf of Syrtes, 
Fezzan is a part of the Sahara plateau itself; it 
has an average height of 600—1500 feet above 
sea-level. It is bounded on the north by the table- 
lands of Djebel al-Soda^, Djebel Sharkiva and 
Harudj al-Aswad, in the south by the eastern arm 
of the Tasili of the Adjer Tuareg and by the 
TUmmo or War mountains. The eastern and wes- 
tern frontiers are undefined, but may be said to 
be approximately delineated by the Acacus range 
in the southwest, in the northwest by the source 
of the Wadi ’l-Shatl, and the east by Wau ’ 1 -Sa- 
ghir (area 186,000 sq. miles). The country consists 
almost entirely of horizontal deposits of palaeozoic 
sandstone and limestone, which are in part bare 
stony deserts (hamniada)., but in other districts 
(south and northwest of Murzuk) covered by ex- 
tensive areas of sandhills. In many places there 
are deep fissures or cauldronlike hollows in the 
ground, which form ditches and depressions in 
which the surface water can collect and form soft 
crumbly earth {he.iha^ saliferous alluvial sand). It 
is here that agriculture is pursued as in these 
places alone is there any possibility of a perma- 
nent settlement being made. But Fezzan is almost 
entirely (c. 95% of the area) bare desert which 
does not even yield enough vegetation for the 
inhabitants who have to send their cattle to Tripoli 
to pasture there. — The climate is only known 
in its main outlines, for meteorological observa- 
tions have not yet been systematically made. On 


account of its central position in the midst ul 
the Sahara its cool winters are followed by long 
hot summers, the nights in which are sometimes 
quite cold however. Great drought characterises 
both seasons (there are no fleas or bugs) and 
the annual rainfall must be under four inches. 
There is therefore practically no wild vegetation. 
At the same time the wild fauna is exceedingly 
scanty and is limited to a few lizards, snakes, 
scorpions and the varanus niloticus. 

The inhabitants of Fezzan first appear under 
the name Garamantes and the land as Phazania 
with the capital Garama (the modern Djerma in 
the Wadi ’ 1 -Gharbi), which Cornelius Balbus won 
for Rome in 19 B.C. About 100 A. D. Fezzan 
utterly disappears from our knowledge and does 
not re-appear till 643 .t. D., when 'Ukba Ibn Nafi^ 
al-Fihri won it for Islam on an expedition from 
Barka, so that Arab blood was thus introduced 
among the Garamantes. In the beginning of 
the x'li century the power of the al-Khaltab family 
of the tribe of Huwara was in the ascendant, 
they made Zawila (east of Murzuk) their capital 
and reigned till the end of the xii'h century, when 
the Turkish adventurer Sharaf al-Dln Karakosh 
came from Egypt and overthrew the dynasty. Only 
a few decades later the kings of Kanam extended 
their sway over Fezzan, which was governed for 
them by a governor who lived in Traghen and 
afterwards became very independent. It is probably 
since then that there has been a large infusion of 
negro blood. The family of Karaman, who also 
chose Zawila as their capital, next (when is un- 
known) ruled Fezzan. In the beginning of the 
xvith century they were followed by the Awlad 
Muhammad dynasty, whose capital was MurzQk 
and in the seventies of the xvi'h century history 
sheds a brighter light on Fezzan, for it sought to 
defend its independence in battle with the rulers 
of Tripoli. Peace reigned after the first invasion 
from Tripoli (1576-1577) as long as the rulers of 
Fezzan paid their tribute regularly, but invasion 
always followed their refusal which happened re- 
gularly every few years. It was not till 1744 that 
the suzerainty of Tripoli was definitely recognised 
and peace reigned for half a century. But in 1804 
the rule of the Awlad Muhammad came to a 
violent end at the hands of al-Mukni. During his 
rule he led many campaigns against the lands of 
Tubu and as far as Bagirmi [q. v., i. 570^ et seq.^ 
and also destroyed the prosperity of the Arab 
Bedouin tribe of Awlad Soliman. A member of 
the latter, Abd al-Djalil, seized Fezzan about 1831 
and fought bitterly against the Turks who had 
occupied Tripoli and were trying to conquer Fez- 
zan also. In 1842, he, the last ruler of Fezzan 
fell in the disastrous battle of al-Baghla. Hen- 
ceforth till 1912, Fezzan was a Turkish Mu- 
tesarriflik until it was ceded to the Italians at the 
end of that year. — These events have strongly 
influenced the constitution of the present po- 
pulation of hezzan. In the south there are 
pure black Tedda, in the west light coloured 
Tuareg and pure Libu Berbers in the north and east 
with negroes from the central Sudan. In the larger 
oases it is almost only these readily recognisable races 
that are to be seen side by side with types which 
are the results of intermarriage among them. In 
consequence of its situation which commands the 
caravan route from Tripoli to Lake Chad so im- 
portant only twenty years ago, the population of 
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Fezzan is readily exposed lo modification by im- 
migrants and people passing through the country. 
Nevertheless, remnants of the ancient Garamantes 
seem to have survived in the more remote oases 
(e. g. of Wadi ’1-Sh5ti), the inhabitants of which 
are large-boned, black-brown and fairly honest 
(cf. the similar Barabra of Nubia). Their mother- 
tongue is Arabic, they call themselves Fezazna 
(sing. Fezzani). The population of Fezzan is about 
40,000 of whom about a fifth are nomads. The 
average density of population is thus about I 
per square mile. 

The scarcity of soil (only 2°/,, the whole sur- 
face) and of pasture (3^/0), as well as its remote- 
ness in desert wastes, prevents any considerable 
development of agriculture. Cultivation is still car- 
ried on entirely by the spade (without the plough), 
is limited to the oases and is only possible by 
artificial irrigation. The chief wealth of Fezzan is 
in date-palms among which grow wheat, barley, 
durra^ dukhn^ vegetables, lucerne, clover and fig- 
trees. The only domestic animals are the indigen- 
ous camel, poultry and pigeons, while cattle and 
a few horses have been imported from Tripolitania 
and sheep from the Tuareg and Tedda countries. 
Industries are very few, in keeping with lament- 
ably low level of civilization generally. Trade 
with the Mediterranean lands and the Sudan gave 
ftzzan quite an important position from ancient 
times to the beginning of the last decade of the 
xix'h century, while the traffic in goatskins, ostrich 
feathers, ivory, cotton goods, indigo, civet, tama- 
rinds, horn and negro-slaves passed through it 
from the Slldan to the north. Since the opening 
of new waterways and railroads in the Sudan, 
however, by far the greater part of this trade 
has been diverted to the Guinea coast and the 
roads across the Sahara, always very insecure, 
are now deserted. — None of the settlements has 
attained to any size on account of the way in 
which the small patches of arable land are scat- 
tered. Murzuk [q. v.] in the centre of a series of 
oases running from east to west has become the 
capital with a population of 8000 — 10,000 as it 
lies at the intersection of the roads from Tripoli 
to Lake Chad and to Ghat and Cyrenaica. The 
only villages with 1500 inhabitants are Semnu 
and Djadrd in the north and Katrun in the south, 
which all lie on the main line of traffic from 
north to south. 

Biblioqrap hy : Hornemann, Tagebuch seiner 
Reise von Cairo nach Murzitck (Weimar 1802); 
Lyon, A Narrative of Travels in Northern 
Africa (London 1821); Ritter, Die Erdkunde 
u.s.w.^ /, /. Afrika (2''d ed., Berlin 1822); 
Denham and Clapperton, Narrative of Travels 
and Discoveries in Northern a. Central Africa 
(London 1826); Richardson, Travels in the 
Great Desert of Sahara etc. (2 Vols., London 
1848); Richardson, Narrative of a Mission to 
Central Africa (London 1853); Barth, Travels 
and Discoveries in North- and Central-Africa (5 
Vols., London 1857-1858); v. Beurmanns Reise 
von Bengasi u.s.w. nach Mtirsuk [Peterm. Mitt.., 
Ergh., Gotha 1862); Duveyrier, Exploration 
du Sahara. Les Touareg du Nord (Paris 1864); 
Rohlfs, Land und Leute von Fesan in Peter- 
manns Mitt., Ergbd. V, N“. 21, p. i; do., 
Briefe aus Murzuk in Peterm. Mitt., 1866, p. 
3; do., Qucr dttrch . 4 frika (Vol. i. Leipzig 
1874); Nachtigal, Von Tripoiis nach Fezzan in 
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Peterm. Mitt., 187S, p. 45; do., Sahara and 
Sudan (l. Bd , Berlin 1879); v. Bary, Tagebuch 

des verstorbeuen {Zeifschr. Gcs. f. Erdk., 

Berlin 1880); Monteil, De St. Louis a Tripoli 
(Paris 1894); V'ischer, .icross the Sahara (Lon- 
don 1909); Lannoy de Bissy, Carte d'Afrique, 
sheet 12 “Mourzouk” (Paris, i ; 2 Mill.). 

(Ewald Ban'se.) 

FIDA^ (a.), “ransom”. — According to Lane, 
Manners and Customs', i. no et seq., the sacrifice 
offered at Mina is called al-fida , “as it is per- 
formed in commemoration of the ransom (cf. KuTan, 
xxxvii. ic^) of Ismahl by the sacrifice of a ram". 

FIDAT (in vulgar Arabic fidatui), he who 
offers up his life, a name given to the Is- 
ma ilis, particularly to the assassins appointed to 
murder their victims (Ibii Batata, i. 167; v. Ham- 
mer, Fundgruben des Orients, iii. 204 ; do., Assas- 
sinen, p. 88); but the word has frequently also 
a good sense, “paladin, knightly, courageous, brave, 
undaunted” (Quatremere, Mongols, I24'‘; cf. v. 
Oppenheim, Vom Mittelmcer ztini Persischen Golf, 
ii. too). In Algeiia fdawi means a narrater of 
heroic deeds and fidawiya, a tale or song of 
heroic deeds. During the Persian revolution pdaivi 
was applied in the first place to the adherents of 
the republican party and then to the defenders 
of liberal ideas and the constitution. 

F'ida’i was also the pen-name of Sh a i kh z a d e 
LahIdjI, who was sent by the Safawl Shah Is- 
ma'^il as ambassador to Muhammad Khan Shaibani 
and afterwards retired to Shiraz, where he died 
(Rida Kull Khan, Madjmal al-FusahS^, ii. 27). — 
It was also the pen-name of Saiyid Mirza 
Sa'id of Ardistan, who lived at Ispahan and 
was the favourite poet of Muhammad Shah Kadjar 
(Rida Kull Khan, ii. 3S3). 

Bibliography: Ibn Prolegom'enes, 

transl. of de Slane, i. 122, 5; Lane, Modern 
Egyptians, ii. 147; 11. d’Allemagne, Du Kho- 
rassan an pays des Backhtiaris (Paris 1911), 
iv. 304 (photogr., p. 294, 299); E. G. Browne, 
Literary Hist, of Persia, ii. 206 et seq. ; do., 
Persian Revolution, p. 127, 151; Revue du 
Monde Musulman, i. 49; iv. 176; v. 361; xii. 
217. (Cl. Huart.) 

al-FIDDA, silver. It is nearest to gold in 
composition and would have become gold, if it 
had not been affected by cold during its formation 
in the interior of the earth; it is cold and dry 
in equal proportions. It cannot be alloyed with 
copper and rasas (lead or tin) but is easily 
separated from them. It is consumed by fire if 
long exposed to its action and is also decom- 
posed in the earth in course of time. If it is 
affected by quick-silver vapour, it becomes brittle 
and breaks under the hammer. Sulphur vapour 
blackens it and if sulphur is thrown on molten 
silver, it is consumed, becomes black and breaks 
like glass. But if some borax is put on it, it 
returns to its former condition, only its mass is 
at the same time diminished. Borax also facilitates 
the smelting of silver. 

These are practically the statements of the Ikh- 
wan al-Safa, they are more or less expanded or 
corrupted in the '^Petrology of Aristotle ’, and 
are also found in Kazwinl. Kazwini erroneously 
talks of lead and quicksilver vapouis; lead and 
tin do not make silver invisible, as is stated 
in Wustenfeld’s text, but “destroy” or “alter” it 
(read ‘■ayyaba or ghayyara for ghayyaba). That 
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dirt and verdigris are contained in silver seems 
to be a late addition to Aristotle’s Petrology, 
Mas’^Udi, on the authority of a Copt, says that 
in consequence of the heat and drought in Habesh 
the silver in the land is transformed into gold. 
Numerous silver-mines are mentioned by the geo- 
graphers and cosmographers. The medical appli- 
cation of silver in the form of filings, which are 
mixed with drugs, is based on the belief that it 
dries up the viscous humours ; it is aho said to 
be of use against palpitation of the heart. 

Bibliography’, Ikhwan al-Safa^ (ed. Bom- 
l)ay), ii. 79; Stcinbiich des Aristoleles{y^,^\}i%\i2i),^ 
p. 58; KazwinI (ed. Wiistenfeld), i. 2065 Mas^udi, 
Muruijj al-Dhahab,^ ii. 378 etc., DimishkT, Cos- 
mographie (ed. Mehren), cf. the Index s. v. 

_ (J. Ruska.) 

FIDJAR. The Fidjar days, which are said to 
be so called because they fell in the holy months 
during which war could not be waged (wherefore 
the participators said fai^arna^ “we have sinned”), 
are discussed in the literature of the '^Aiyam al- 
''Arab [see above i. 218a et jry.]. There were 4 
fidjar days in all, so that the plural afiijira is also 
used. The last of these days was fought between 
the Koraishls (and their allies, the Kinana) and 
the Hawazin [q. v.]. Tradition varies as to the 
date; according to some Muhammad, who is said 
to have been present, was 14, according to others, 
20 years of age at the time. Cf. Ibn Sa'^d, Taba- 
kat, ed. Mittwoch, i. 80 et seg.-, Ya^ut, Mu'-djam, 
ill. 579 . 

Bibliography: See under the article AIYAM 
al-'arab and also Caussin de Perceval , i. 
296 — 318. 

FIDYA (a.), “ransom”. Snra ii. 180, 192, 
demands a jidya on the omission of certain religious 
duties (fast, pilgrimage). The same passage indicates 
of what it should consist and further details are 
given in the commentaries. Cf. Juynboll, Hand- 
buck des Islam. Gesetzes., p. 122; on idst padya(= 
Jidya') in Java and Sumatra, for salats omitted in 
a lifetime, cf. Snouck Hurgronje, The Aichenese, 
435 tt seq, — See also the article kaffara. 
The people of Syria and the country east of 
Jordan give the name fidye or fedu to a bloody 
sacrifice, by which it is hoped to protect children 
or property (house or cattle) from misfortune or 
destruction, or which is offered for (to) the dead, 
cf. S. I. Curtis, Ursemitische Religion.^ Index s. v. 
/£.</«, Jidje\ Jaussen, Coutumes des Arabes., p. 357 
et seq. and 361 et seq.‘. Mission arch, cn Arabic.^ 
i. 472. 

In Morocco J'edya is the name of a peculiar 
ceremony, al.so performed in .several parts of Al- 
geria under the name /o/iea, at which a man, in 
the hope of securing freedom from punishment in 
the next world, has all the preparations for his 
burial m.ade, after which a number of tolbcP recite 
the sections of the Kurban used at burials, cf 
W. Margais, Textes arabcs dc Tangcr {Bibl. de 
TRcolc des Langucs Orient. Tiz'., Vol. iv.), p. 409 
(glossary). 

FIGHANI (B.vba), a Persian poet, the 
son of a cutler in Shiraz, whence his first 
pen-name Sahhsil ^ the creator of a new style, 
which was imitated by his successors, but did not 
meet the taste of his contemporaries. He left Herat 
and the court of Sultan Husain to go to Tabriz, 
to enter the service of Sultan Ya'hub of the Ak- 
Kuyunlu dynasty (883— 896 =r 1478— 1491), who 


gave him the title Bubd-i ShxPard'. “father of 
poets”. After the death of the Sultan he went to 
Abiward in Khorasan and died in 922 (1516) or 
925 (1519) .at Meshhed. His Dlwan contains gkazals 
of which ten have been published by Bland in 
his Century (p. 34 — 37 ), rubdJ and jardiydt 
(quatrains and distiches). 

Fighanl is also the pen-name of a Tuikish poet 
Ramadan of Trebizond, who began by studying 
medicine and then devoted himself to literature. 
An epigram composed by him on the grand vizier 
Ibrahim Pasha on the transporting of three statues 
from Buda-Pest brought about his execution by 
the bowstring (933 = 1526). Cf von Karabacek, 
Zur Orient. Altertuxnskunde.^ iv. 98 {Sitz.ber. d. 
K. Akad. d. Wiss. zu M^ien, Vol. 1 72). He left 
ghazals and kasidas. 

Fighanl was further the pen-name of an older 
poet, F i gh a n I of Karaman, secretary to prince 
‘Abd-Allah, son of Bayazid 11 ., who composed an 
Iskandar-Name amongst other works. 

Bibliography. Hammer, Redekunstc Per- 

siens.! p. 391; Rieu, Catal. Pers. APss., p. 651; 

Ethe im Grtindr. der Iran. Philol..^ ii. 307, 

310; Gibb, Ottoman Poetry^ iii. 34, 36, Note I. 

(Cl.. Huart.) 

FIGUIG (Figig), an oasis in Morocco, 
76 miles S. of ‘Ain Sefra and 3 miles W. of the 
French station of Beni Unif (32° 18' 54" N. 
Lat. and i” 26' 54" W. Long., Greenwich). For 
long closed to Europeans, it was visited only by 
the two travellers, Rolilfs and Schaudt; the dis- 
trict was practically only known from information 
collected by the Service des Affaires Indigenes 
and remained somewhat mysterious down to the 
beginning of the xxib century. Since then the 
progress of the French occupation of the Sahara, 
the conclusion of the Moroccan agreements and 
lastly the building of a railway have dissipated 
this mystery and rendered access to Figuig pos- 
sible even to tourists. 

The group of oases known by the general name 
of Figuig, lies at a height of about 3000 feet in 
a mountainous hollow surrounded by serrated peaks 
separated from one another by rather narrow pas- 
ses. On the north rise the Djebel Gruz, the Djebel 
Haimer and the ^ebel Dj erman Tahtani. On the 
south the hollow is bounded by the Hjebel Melias 
and the Djebel Mudjahidin, between which runs the 
*1 enlyet (pass) Mudjahidin, then, above the Pass 
of the Jewess, the ^ebel Zenaga (3490 feet), the 
Djebel Taghla (3730 feet), cut off from the pre- 
ceding by the Pass of Zenaga and lastly above the 
Pass of Mazzura, the Iljebel Sidi Yusuf. All this 
region is, as it were, surrounded by a natural ram- 
part which protects it from the incursions of the 
tiibe.s of the Sahara or of the high plateaus of 
Morocco. The bottom of the hollow thus marked 
out is, with the exception of a denuded zone called 
the plain of Baghdad (a name given throughout 
South Morocco in general to flat areas devoid of 
vegetation), covered with palm-groves which cover 
a space of about 4 miles by 2 and enclose about 
300,000 palms. Their irrigation is secured by twm 
rivers, the Wadi Sheggaret al-‘AbId and the Wadi 
al-.\r(Jja and also by a subterranean sheet of water 
which gives rise to numerous springs. The water 
is led through the palm-groves by a system of can- 
als, some above ground (sdkiya^ seguid) and some 
subterranean {foggara., plur. fegagir). They also 
fill reservoirs, the contents of which are used in 
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the dry season (July to October). As in all the I 
oases the water-supply is administered after an 
ancient and complicated system of laws. The khar- i 
ruba or perpetual right of disposing of two-thirds ] 
of the water furnished by a spring, twice a month 
for one hour, costs about £ 24. Disputes over the 
water supply have on several occasions provoked 
bloody conflicts between the inhabitants of differ- 
ent oases, who had sought to divert the course 
of the water to monopolise it to the detriment 
of their neighbours. The gardens thus watered 
are planted with fruit trees and vegetables; a 
few poor patches of barley and wheat are scat- 
tered over the plain of Baghdad. The gardens 
are worked either by the owners with the help of 
labourers or khammes. who receive one-fourteenth 
of the produce, or by kkam>?ies alone, who in this 
case receive a seventh of the yield. 

The population is distributed among seven vil- 
lages or ksuy forming five groups: i. Udaghir 
and al-"AbId in the N. W. — 2. al-Mafz. — 3. 
Ulad Sliman in the N. — 4. al-Hammam al-Fukani 
and al-IIammam al-TahtanI in the N. E. — 5. 
Zenaga in the S. All these hur are built around 
springs, except Zenaga whose inhabitants have 
recourse to the waters of 'Ain Taddert, which 
springs up between their village and that of Uda- 
ghir; its ownership has been the cause of fre- 
quent quarrels between the two ksur. Each of 
these townships is surrounded by walls, within 
which the houses of unbaked brick are huddled 
together, sometimes several stories high and form- 
ing a labyrinth of narrow, tortuous streets often 
vaulted over by the houses. The most impoitant 
of these ksur is that of Zengga, which is divided 
into five quarters, Bent Darit, Ulad Musa or Tidir, 
Diad Sliman or Muhammad, Atsamna and Ulad 
Sa'id. Udaghir is the next in importance to Zenaga. 
The others are much smaller, that of al-'Abid 
being almost entirely in ruins. It may be added 
that the inhabitants of Figuig, notably those of 
Zenaga, possess a certain number of small oases 
in the neighbourhood, such as al-Ardja, Taghia, 
Meghrur, Tasra, Meslu, Takrumet, Melias, al-Khcneg 
and Beni Unif. 

The total population of Figuig is about 15,000, 
the great majority of Berber origin, of whom the 
Fenazza, a section of the Ulad Sliman or Muham- 
mad, according to tradition, represent the oldest 
established element in the country. Among the 
inhabitants we find many harratln (cf. the art. 
I)RA, i. io74h et seqk) reduced, as in all the Berber 
regions of Morocco, to a condition of social infe- 
riority. They are particularly numerous at Zenaga, 
where they live in a separate quarter, called al- 
hdahda. The slaves owned by the people of the 
ksjir used at one time to come from Twat but 
since the occupation of this country by French 
troops, they are now bought in Tafilelt. 

Finally may be mentioned various nomadic tribes 
who come regularly to encamp in the neighbour- 
hood of the ksur:, such are the 'Amur, the Ulad 
'Abdallah, the Beni Gull and the Ulad Sidi Shaikh 
Gharaba. 

The Jews number about 5000 and live in se- j 
parate quarters or vtellah at Udaghir and Zenaga. 
They each have a master to whom they pay tribute 
but their lot is, however, not such a hard one as 
that of their co-religionists in Southern Morocco. 
They are for the most part engaged in various 
industries, particularly goldsmith’s work in which 


they have a practical monopoU . The utliei indiis- 
tiies practised by the people of the J-wr, the 
weaving of burnuses and carpets ornamented with 
geometrical designs, the manufacture of potters, 
and embroidery on leather, are dying out. On the 
other hand, from its geographical situation at the 
intersection of the routes from the High Plateaus 
to the Sahara oases on the one side and from 
Tafilelt to the centml Maghrib on the other, and 
also on account of its proximity to tire railway, 
which facilit-ates the importation of European goods, 
F'iguig is still a commercial centre of considerable 
importance. 

Although the mosque of Udaghir contains the 
ashes of three rather celebrated saints, Sidi '.-Visa 
(Tsa), Sidi Muhammad or Brilhim, Sidi 'Abd al- 
Wafi and although the instruction given in the 
mosque of al-Ma'iz attracts a certain number of 
tolba', the religious influences tliat predominate in 
Figuig are foreign. 

Marabouts calling themselves Sharifs, but leadily 
marrying the daughters of the ksurians and others 
less numerous but more exclusive, attached to the 
Ulad Sidi Shaikh Gharaba, form a religious aristo- 
cracy. The brotherhoods of the Taibiya governed 
by the Shorfa^ of Wazzan, of the Kerzazlya, which 
is under the marabout of Kerzaz, of the Ziyaniya 
attached to the Zawiya of Kenadsa, and la.stly 
of the Nasirtya, attached to the Zawiya of Sidi 
Ahmad al-Nasir in Taraagrtit, number among their 
members the great majority of the people of the 
ksfir. The other brotherhoods, Tidjanlya, Kadirlya, 
Derijawa and Aisawa only find a very few ad- 
herents. 

The languages in use at Figuig are Berber and 
Arabic. Besides the learned men, a certain number 
of men have some knowledge of the latter but 
practically all the women are ignorant of it. The 
language in common use is a dialect of Shelha 
mixed with Zenata elements and with Arabic , 
sufficiently allied to the dialect of 'Ain Sefra and 
of Moroccan Sus for the natives of these regions 
to understand the people of Figuig without diffi- 
culty, but on the other hand quite unintelligible 
to the Beraber. “This language” says Mr. Basset 
“is very poor. It seems to be a kind of patois 
strongly mixed with Arabic, but, nevertheless, is 
one of the most interesting, as under this seeming 
primitiveness it is the sole relic of the dialect 
spoken on the high plateaus and in the Sahara 
of Algeria, Oran and Morocco before the invasion 
of the Beni Hilal and the emigration of the 'Ibadis, 
which was spoken for a time also at Tlemcen at 
the court of Va gh murasen and the Beni Ziyan, 
who originally belonged to the Wasinian tribe of 
'Abd aI-\Vad”. 

The history of Figuig is very uncertain. For 
ancient times, the only evidence we have of the 
existence in these regions of a settled population 
is contained in rock inscriptions. The country was 
perhaps peopled by Berbers of the Sanhadja family. 
At the time of the Arab conquest, all the land 
between the Mzab, the Iljebel 'Amur and Figuig, 
was occupied by the Beni Badin, a branch of the 
Beni Wasin. The name Figuig itself only appears 
in the xiv^ century a. u., when this district seems 
to have inherited the commercial prosperity of 
Sidjilmasa. It was then governed by the Beni Sid 
al-Mulnk, of the Matghara family, a section of the 
Beni Faten. “Figuig” says Ibn Khaldun, to whom 
we owe this information “consists of several town- 
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ships quite close to one another and forming a 
large town into which flow the products of the 
desert and, owing to its distance from the Tell, it 
enjoys complete independence {Htstoire dcs her- 
blres, transl. de Slane, Vol. i. 240). In the xvhh 
century, Leo Africanus mentions “the three cas- 
tles of Figuig built in the deseit” (Leo Africanus, 
ed. Schefer, Vol. iii. 240). In the xvii'h century 
the pilgrim al-'Aiyashi, who visited Figuig in 
1074 (1663 A. D.), describes the district as pros- 
perous and possessing celebrated libraries (Ber- 
brugger, Voyages dans le Sud de VAlgerie et des 
Htats Barbaresqtics^ Paris, 1846, p. 159 )- About 
this time, Figuig fell into the hands of the Sul- 
tans of Morocco, who were seeking to extend 
their power over the oases of the Sahara. Ac- 
cording to the Tardjuman (transl. Houdas, p. 32), 
Mulay Ismail conquered Figuig in 1679 A. D. 
and established a negro garrison there. The name 
al-'AbId borne by one of the ksur to this day is 
perhaps connected with this event. Moroccan rule, 
in any case, was established in the oasis in the 
beginning of the xviii'h century A. D., for a Sha- 
rlfi ka^id, named Muhammad al-.Sa gh ir al-Djaza^iri, 
was in command there in 1121 A. H. and in the 
following year another ka^id was in conflict with 
those under his rule. The Ifsurians succeeded in 
recovering their independence, however, no doubt 
favoured by the troubles that followed the death 
of Malay Isma'il. They retained it throughout the 
whole of the xviii'h century. A second expedition 
was sent against them in 1806 by Malay Sliman, 
who had taken up the plans and policy of his 
ancestors. A third expedition was perhaps sent 
in 1839. These various attempts had no effect 
on the country however and Figuig remained in- 
dependent. Each of the ksQr was ruled by a 
^aniifa or assembly of notables elected for life. 
This assembly decided matters of general interest, 
not.rbly the levying of the necessary provisions 
to constitute the makh-en or storehouse, to supply 
food in time of war and provide for the expenses 
of hospitality, etc. The various djamifa were inde- 
pendent of one another; they could unite however 
in case of a common danger, but did not elect a chief. 

The agreement of Lalla Maghnia (i8‘h March 
1845) which divided the ksOr of South Orania be- 
tween France and Morocco granted Figuig, with- 
out any real reason, to Morocco. The suzerainty 
of the .Sharlfs, however, remained purely nominal. 
The Makhzen could not instal a permanent repre- 
sentative in the oasis: it did not succeed in ob- 
taining regular p.ayment of tribute; it proved utterly 
tncapalile of repressing the excesses of the k.surians. 
The latter, indeed, on every opportunity lent their 
aid to Algerian malcontents (Ulad Sidt .Shaikh, 
Ra .Am.rma) and encouraged the incursions of the 
Zegdu or marauding liands who, after being or- 
ganised in Figuig. laided the Algerian tribes and 
returned to get rid of their booty in the ksOr. 
The French government, although the treaty of 
I.aila Maghnia conferred on it the right of pursuit 
on Moroccan territory, declined on grounds of in- 
ternational policy to punish the people of the 
ksOr. Napoleon III. in 1867 refused to authorise 
General Deligny to conquer Figuig .and, in 1870 
at the time of the Haut-Guir expedition, forbade 
General de Wimpfen to go near the oasis. De- 
monstrations alone were tried but without eflfect. 
In 1866, for example, Colonel de Colomb's troops 1 
advanced as far as al-.\rdja, in 1868, Colonel 1 


Colonieu’s encamped at Taghla, a mile from Zenaga. 
Encouraged by their impunity the ksurians con- 
tinued their misdeeds, until the French government 
and the Shanfl Makhzen decided to come .to an 
agreement to put an end to the state of affairs. 
By the protocol of Paris of the 20'*! July 1901, 
the two governments resolved to take the neces- 
sary measures to “establish peace and security 
on a more solid basis and initiate a commeicial 
scheme destined to render the border regions of 
Algeria and Morocco richer and more populous. 
Two commissions, one French and the other Mo- 
roccan were appointed to find the practical means 
of obtaining this result. Their labours ended in 
the agreement of the 20^h April 1902 which deci- 
ded on the installation in Figuig of a Moroccan 
^amil supported by a Sharifi garrison and of a French 
commissioner in Beni Onnif, the establishment 
of outposts to guard the different passes and the 
method of collecting the customs dues etc. Diffi- 
culties still continued however. The ''aniil did not 
succeed in enforcing his authority and remained 
blockaded with his garrison in the kasba of Uda- 
ghir. Finally on the 30th May 1 903, the governor- 
general of Algeria, M. Jonnart having come to 
examine the situation on the spot and confer with 
the '^amil^ was attacked by the ^surians near the 
Zenaga pass and lost several of his escort. This 
attack was severely punished. A French column 
under General O’Connor appeared before the walls 
of Zenaga, the Ijsar was bombarded in June 1903 
and the djamol'a sued for peace. They had to 
hand over to the French the culprits who had 
taken refuge in the ksur, to deliver hostages and 
pay an indemnity of £ 2,400. The memory of this 
punishment, above all the progress and consolid- 
ation of the French occupation in the whole region, 
and the advantages which the ^surians themselves 
have reaped in being able to trade freely with the 
French established in their neighbourhood, have 
since then assured perfect tranquillity to Figuig. 

Bibliography: R. Basset, Notes de lexica- 
graphic berb'ere^ 3'“1 Serie, Journ. As.^ 1886; de 
Castries, Notes sur Figuig in the Bulletin de la 
See. de Geographic de Paris, 2. Trimestre 1882, 
p. 401 et seq.\ Daumas, Le Sahara algerien (Paris- 
Algiers 1849); E. Doutte, Figuig,, notes et im- 
pressions,, 'm La Geographic,, 1903 , p. >77 et seq.\ 
de Foucauld, Reconnaissance au Maroc\\,zxsizx\X- 
niere et Lacroix, Documents sur le Nord-ouest 
africain (Paris 1896), ii. 457 et seq,\ G. Rohlfs, 
Tagebuch eincr Reise dtirch die sudlichen Pro- 
vinzen von Marokko (1862) in Petermanns Mit- 
tcil.,, 1863, p. 361 et scq.\, C. Sabatier, La question 
du Sud-ouest (Paris 1886); J. Schaudt, Voyages 
an Maroc,, in Bull, de la Soc. de Geogr, d’’ Alger 
et de PAfrique du Nord, 41=1110 trimestre 1899, 
31.1110 trimestre 1901; R. Pinon, Figuig et la 
politique frangaise au Maroc, in Revue des deux 
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FIHL. [See fahl.] 

ai.-FIHRI, Abu Ishak IbrahIm b. AbI ’l-Ha- 
SAX 'AlI b. Ahmad, compiled in 632 = 1234 a 
selection from the works of Spanish poets and 
stylists of the vh' and vith century A. H. entitled 
Kanz al-Kutfab zva Muntakhab al-Adab (s. H. 
Krafft, Die Ar,, Pers. und Park. Hdss. der k. k. 
Orient, Akademie zu iVien, Vienna 1842, N“. 147). 

(C. Brockelmann.) 
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FIHRIST (P.) “list”, particularly a catalo- 
gue of books; hence the title of several biblio- 
graphical works, s. AL-NAniM, Tbsl. 

FIKH (“intelligence, knowledge”) is the name 
given to jurisprudence in Islam. It is, like 
the jurisprudentia of the Romans, rcrtim divina- 
rum atque humanarum notitia and in its widest 
sense covers all aspects of religious, political and 
civil life. In addition to the laws regulating ritual 
and religious observances (pibadat)^ as far as con- 
cerns performance and abstinence, it includes the 
whole field of family law, the law of inheritance, of 
property and of contract, in a word provisions for all 
the legal questions that arise in social life {nuPama- 
lat)-, it also includes criminal law and procedure and 
finally constitutional law and laws regulating the 
administration of the state and the conduct of war. 

All aspects of public and private life and busi- 
ness should be regulated by laws recognised by 
religion ; the science of these laws is Fikh. 

In older theological language the word had not 
this comprehensive meaning; it was rather used 
in opposition to While the latter denotes, 

besides the Korean and its exposition, the accurate 
knowledge of the legal decisions handed down 
from the Prophet and his companions (Ibn Sa'd, 
11. ii. 127, ,6 : al-riwayat wa synonymously), 

the term fikh is applied to the i n d e p e n de n t 
exercise of the intelligence, the de- 
cision of legal points by one’s own 
judgment in the absence or ignorance of 
tradition bearing on the case in question. The 
result of such independent consideration is rd'y 
(opinion, opinio prudentiuni)^ with which it is also 
sometimes used synonymously. In this sense V//« 
and Fikh are regarded as distinct qualities of the 
theologian (in Nawawl, Tahdhlb^ ed. WUstenfeld, 
703, s); fikh wa-riwaya (Ibn Sa'd, v. 327, ,0). 
The sum total of all wisdom is defined by Mu- 
djahid (in explanation of Sura, ii. 37?, man ytPia 
't-hikmd) as composed of the following elements; 
al-kuFan loa 'l-^ilm lua 'l-fikh (Tabail, Tafsir^ 
iii. 56, j). [Even the Jewish Karaitic expositor of 
the Bible, Jepheth b. “^Ali (9 to — 980 a. d.) has 
adopted this distinction for he translates tiftaye 
in Daniel, iii. 2 (ed. D. S. Margoliouth, A?iecdota 
Oxoniensa^ l88g, p. 33, .) by: ahl ald-ilm ^va 
'l-fikhi]. Harun al-RashId instructs his governor 
Harthama to consult the ull al-fikh fl din Allah 
and the uH allilm hi-kildb Allah in doubtful 
cases (Tabari, Annales^ iii. 717,10). Further pas- 
sages are quoted in Muh. Stiid.^ ii. 176, note 6. 

In this sense the (plur. '^ulamiP'} is dis- 

tinguished from the faklh (plur. fukahd’) or the 
combination of both sciences in one individual is 
expressed by the combination of these two epithets 
or their synonyms. Ibn 'Umar was c^aiyid al- 
hadith but not dpaiyid al-fikh (Ibn Sa'd, II. ii. 

on the other hand Ibn 'Abbas was a'^lamu 
with reference to decisions handed down by Tra- 
dition and at the same time afkahu (or Atkkafn 
ripy‘’‘) in new cases that arose, for which no pre- 
cedent could be found in Tradition and in which 
it was necessary to use one’s own judgment {Hid. 
122,4; *24, s); the same is true of Zaid b. Thabit 
{Hid. 116,25). ^gl.fakih fi 'l-din ^alim fi ’ l-sunna 
{Hid. iii. i. no, 22). Sa'ld b. al-Musaiyab is faklh 
al-fukahS' on the one hand and ^alim al-^ulamcP 
{Hid. II. ii. 129,2; 130^4,7,10; V. 90,0) on the 
other. Among the TdbPUn there were fukahd^ 
wa- ulamal i. e. those who were authorities on * 


the chain of Evidence of hadith and athar as 
well as on jikli and were competent to give 
(independent) decisions, /a/a'S (,/vV. 11. ii. 128, 14). 
Abu Thawr w.as ahad a'imniat al-dunya fikh'’i‘ 
wadilm"’- (in I'buhabi, Tabak. al-Iliiff-., viii. 106). 

In the oldest Period of the development ot Islam 
the authorities entrusted oitli the administration 
of justice anq the conduct of the religious life had 
in most cases t‘> fall back on the exercise of their 
own rePy owintf 'o the scarcity of legislative ma- 
terial in the lycFjn and the dearth of ancient 
precedents, 'pl't* was regarded as a matter of 
course by ever,'' r'ne, although they were natur.ally 
very pleased, if tlig verdict could as far as possible 
be based on '-ilm. When 'Ata^ b. Abi Rabah (died 
114 = 732) wa'' giving a judgment, he was asked: 
“Is this '//oj or ray"- if it was founded on a 
precedent {a(k<i>')^ he said it was ';//« (Ibn Sa'd, 
V- 345 i =6)- Tb® rd‘y WAS not, however, thereby 
discredited. It "’as considered an equally legitim- 
ate factor ill the decision of a point of law 
and was destined in the near future to be regarded 
as the undoubted opinion of old authorities and 
in later times to i)e actually considered an element 
of the 'f/w. I'niin the very beginning one could have 
recourse to it soon as ihit failed. According 
to an old story which certainly reflects the con- 
ditions of tlte ’i^maiyad period , although it does 
not actually jatc from the time in which its scene 
is laid, Mu'Swiy^ finally applied to Zaid b. Thabit 
on a legal que'-^t'm, on which neither he nor other 
companions to wbom he propounded it, could quote 
any ancient er'dcnce {falan yndjad '^indahu — 
or ’^indahitm fihd 'ilm"“')\ the latter gave a 
verdict based oU his own independent rd’y (Tabari, 
Tafsli\ ii. 250 tilt, on 2, 228). The Ifadi of Egypt 
asked the advioe of the Caliph 'Omar II. on a 
point not ProCtt^cd for in Tradition; the latter 
wrote to him : Nothing has re.ached me on this 
matter, therefoiC I leave the verdict to you to 
be given according to your opinion {bi-rd'yika') 
(Kindi, Govet-in'i’ii and fud^F^ of Hfiypl-, ed. Guest, 
334,8 = Gotihcil’.s ed., 29, ,.) [cf. the article 

lUJTIHAD]. 

Corresponding to this recognition of rfy as an 
approved sourcc of law are the instructions ascribed 
to the Prophet ''hd the early Caliphs, which they 
gave to the officials sent to administer justice in 
the conquered Provinces; the principles to which 
they gave their approval, in sq far as they were 
actually propo-cd |,y the judges sent {Zahiriten.^ 
8 el seq.., cf. fisd al-Qhaba., i. 314,13; Mubarrad, 
Kamil., P- 94 e/ seq.\ Ibn Kutaiba, '■Uynn al- 
vIMiar p. 87). In the digests which were developed 
from these simp^® origins we find deduction from 
decisions in ca.ses expressly mentioned {al- 

ashhdh., al-na-fi)'-, cf. ^Uyun ‘‘i'A^hbai't p. 72, g) i- c. 
the application analogy {kiySs) as a methodical 
adjustement of (equity). In the investigation ot 
the '-Illat the motive of law {ratio legis') 

and the resulting reduction of doubtful cases to 
a rational point view, we find this principle given 
systematic validity. — We thus have — there is 
evidence of it .at a very early period — a kind of 
popular eleiUeU^ adopted among the constitutive 
sources for the '^eduction of laws: The conception 
of (con''®nsus) i. e. the general usage 

of the commOnity which has been established 
by agreement ii> 'he larger circles of believers inde- 
pendent of the w’ritten, traditional or inferred law. 
As in Roman *®'v, the principle was applied. 
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that ; consiieludinem ant rerum perpeiuo simi- 
liter jndicatarum auctoritatem vim legis obtineri 
dcberi\ also: nam diuturni mores consensu utentium 
comprobati legem imitantur. 

It was quite natural from the changed condi- 
tions after the conquests that the formation of 
the law, not only in its special provisions, but 
particularly in the point of view they adopted in 
their method of deductive operation {Mith. Stud.^ 
ii. 75) as laid down in Fikh, was greatly influen- 
ced by what the authorities on the development 
of law in Syria and Mesopotamia were able to 
learn of Roman law , sometimes of the special 
laws for the particular provinces. It was obvious 
that a quite uncultured people coming from a land 
in a primitive stage of social development into 
countries with an ancient civilisation, where they 
established themselves as rulers, would adopt from 
among their new surroundings as much of the 
customary law of the conquered lands as could 
be fitted in with the conditions created by the 
conquest and be compatible with the demands of 
new religious ideas. The detailed investigation of 
this fact in the history of law, which, although em- 
phasised and established in its main outlines long 
ago, has only been sporadically investigated within 
a limited field, is one of the most attractive pro- 
blems of this branch of the study of Islam. San- 
ttllana has collected much material for the investi- 
gation of this subject in his plan for a Code Civil 
et Commercial Tunisien (Tunis 1899). The com- 
parative study of one chapter of private law has 
yielded the most conclusive proofs of the thorough- 
going adoption of Roman law by the jurists of Islam 
(Franz Frederik Schmidt, Die Occupatio im Is- 
lamisclien Recht [reprint from Der Islam^ I], Strass- 
burg igto). The present writer had previously in this 
connection made the suggestion that even the names 
of legal speculation {fikh = intelligence) and of its 
students fiikakifi (intelligent) have been influenced 
by he Latin terms (juris) prudentia and (juris) 
pt udentes in their special application to the study 
of law and teachers of law. .An analogous example 
in support of the influence of Roman Law is 
the use of the words chokhmd and chakhamlm 
among the Jews of Palestine (k'ultur d. Gegenw.^ 
Vol. i. Part iii. pt half, p. 103, Zeitschr. d. 
Deutsch. Mcrgenl. Ges., li. 318). 

Roman L.aw, however, does not exhaust the sour- 
ces drawn upon in the development of Muslim 
Law. The receptive character that marks the for- 
ra.rtion and development of Islam also found ex- 
pression, naturally lirst of all in raatteis of ritual 
(Wenstnck in Der Isuim^ i, loi) in borrowings 
from Jewish Law (cf. Revue dcs Etudes Juives^ 
xxviii. 78; xliii. 4; E. Zttr Entstchungs- 

gescfiiehte des islo.misehen Gebets u. Kultus [rlb- 
handl. der Ron. F> euss. Ak.xd. der \Visscnschaj'tcn\ 
Berlin 1913). Accoiding to Kremer (Cullurgesch. 
d. Orients^ i. 535) even many of the provisions 
of Roman Law that have been adopted by Islam 
only found a place in Fikh through the inter- 
mediary of the Jews. — It still remains to be 
investigated, however, if and in what degree Persian | 
influence can be traced in the development of 
many details of Muslim Law. 

We thus have four “roots" in operation for the 
deduction of laws, as methodical principles from i 
which legal prescriptions may be legitimately laid : 
ilown. viz. : i. RoEdn, 2. Sunna^ 3. A'iyds^ 4. j 
, iijm.i-. W ith the gradual recognition of the sour- ' 


ces of legal knowledge the terms fikh and fukahd' 
gradually lost their original limitation to deductions 
not based on tradition. Fikh next became the 
science which co-ordinated and included all the 
branches of knowledge derived from the four roots; 
similarly those who are masters of this science 
were called ftikahcp i. e. jurists. — Fikh was also 
used as the result of deduction from the positive 
sources of law, the sum total of the deductions 
derived from them, e. g. wa ft liddha 'l-IIadlth 
diirub min al-Fikh (Mubarrad, Kamif 529, 5, cf. 
Wiener Zeitschr. fi'ir die Kunde des Morgenl..^ iii. 
84). In a still wider generalisation fikh was used for 
religious science in general (al-KuFdn wa 
'l-Fikh in opposition to the study of poetry, A ghani. 
vii. 55, 2,; laisa bihim raghbafm ft 'l-dln wa la 
raghhat’m fl 'l-fikh^ Musnad Ahmad.^ i. I ^fj^.^fukaliS' 
likewise was applied to students of religion, 
theologians (not only students oflaw) e.g. Ta- 
bari, Tafsti\ xii. 73, ,, : fukaliauna wa-mafiidyi- 
khuna\ ibid., 112,8, where Abu '’Ubaid al-Kasim h. 
Sallam says with reference to an explanation by Abu 
‘L'baida Ma^mar of a word in the Korean contra- 
dictory to the traditional explanation : al-fukahlP 
(Flam bi 'l-tdfwil minhu.^ “the fukahd' are more 
conversant with exegesis than he” (who is not a 
theologian but only a philologist); cf. also Zdhi- 
riten., p. 19. In eastern and western dialects of 
spoken Arabic the word fiki., /Jr, fgi (all from 
fakih) has come to mean an elementary school- 
teacher of the lowest rank (W. Margais, Textes 
Arabes de Tanger [Paris 1911], p. 415, where fur- 
ther references are given). 

The sporadic attempts that were made during 
the 'Omaiyad period in the field of Law did 
not lead to a systematic codification of the 
material in existence. It was only with the rise 
of the ‘Abbasid caliphate that this attempt was 
made, favoured and indeed even furthered by the 
pronounced religious character of the govern- 
ment. From the very beginning of this process 
of codification it was always these four “roots” 
that were recognised as authoritative by the theo- 
logians who made the first endeavour in the be- 
ginning of the second century a. h. in Medina, 
Syria and the Irak, to evolve a finished system 
of Muslim law. According as they made a limited 
or free use of one or other of the “roots” or 
selected one in preference to another of the con- 
tradictory traditions, they attained different results 
on particular points of law. Only names have 
survived to us from the literature created by these 
early efforts. We learn a good deal in the Arabic 
sources about theologians who arranged the Him 
or sunan in chapters and thence deduced the fikh 
inferences (Muh. Stud., ii. 211, cf. also ‘Abd 
Almh b. al-Mubarak: Daiiwana al-Hlm fi'l-abwdb 
wa H-fikh [Dhahabi, Tadhkirat al-Huffaz^ i. 250 
,2], Abu Thaur: Sannafa al-kuiub wa-farrcFa 
ala l-sunan [ibid., ii. 95, Little value can 
be attached to the statement ascribed to Hisham 
b. pwa that many kutub fikh of his father’s 
perished in the flames on the day of Harra (Bio- 
graphien, ed. Aug. Fischer, p. 41). At that ancient 
94 = 712, the so-called 
Pukaha year — the year of the death of many 
fukaha — Ibn Safi, vi 135, „) there could be 
no real kutub in existence; the reference must 
therefore be to rough notes only. We might also 
mention the statement that Zuhrl’s Fatawi were 
collected in three, Hasan Basri’s in seven books 
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(asfar') arranged in the order of the aoivad al- 
fikh (Ibn Kaiyim al-DjawzIya, r'lam [Cairo 1325], 
i. 26). E. Griffini has recently discovered among 
the South Arabian treasures of the Ambrosian 
library in Milan a compendium of Fikh attributed 
to the founder of the Shfite sect of the Zaidiya en- 
titled the MadiniTfa of Zaid h. ^All (died 122 = 
740) \La pht antica codificazione della ginrisprudenza 
hlamica in Rendiconti del R. ht. Lomb. di Sc. e. 

Ser. ii. Vol. xliv. (Milan 1911), 260 et scq.'\ 
Tills would be the oldest attempt at a codification 
of Muslim law in existence : in any case it is to be 
reckoned with in the literature of the older Fikh. 
If it should be a direct product of the circle 
of Zaid b. 'Ali himself, we should have to recog- 
nise the priority of the Shi'ite (Zaidi) branch of 
Islam in Fikh literature among the works that 
have survived. It has not yet, however, been fully 
Investigated what position this collection holds in 
the history of Fikh literature. 

The oldest corptts juris of the Sunni branch of 
Islam that has survived from the early period ol 
Fikh is the Mtiwattcj (“paved path”) of the Medina 
teacher JIalik b. Anas (97 — 179 = 715 — 795), 
who easily surpassed all his contemporaries with 
this work (Muh, Stud..^ ii. 213 et seq.^ and created 
an organic synthesis of the four roots of juris- 
prudence in the chapters on private law. His 
work represents a codification of the Filjh as it 
developed in the Hidjaz in its theological centre 
Medina. Almost at the same time the Fikh was 
being methodically systematised in other lands of the 
Muslim empire also. In Syria Abd al-Rahman 
al-Awza‘^i (died 157 = 774 ; v. i. 524h) was 
teaching a system of Fi^h which remained in 
force, even among the Muslims of Spain (al-Dabbl, 
ed. Codera, N®. 751) till the Medina system was 
introduced there by disciples of Malik and be- 
came supreme. The most vigorous efforts to create 
a code of law were made in the ‘Irak, where about 
the same time studies in other branches (philology, 
philosophy, exact sciences and dogmatics) were 
being industriously pursued. Although the Hidjaz 
school recognised the validity of rd'y without res- 
triction and made free use of it in establishing legal 
principles, the ‘Irak school excelled them in many 
ways in their use of this source of law. Ham mad 
b. ‘Abi Sulaiman (died c. 120— 738) may here 
be mentioned as the pioneer who was the first to 
gather a circle of scholars around him, to whom 
he taught a system of Fikh in which ra^y had a 
predominant influence. To his school belonged 
Abu Hanifa [q. v., i. 9ofi rcy.] who is regarded 
as the patriarch of the ‘Irak school of Fikh, which 
was placed in a firmer footing by his two great pupils 
Abu Yusuf (died 182 = 795) Muhammad 
b. al-Hasan al-Shaibani (died 189 = 804), 
who also distinguished themselves by monographs 
on important chapters of constitutional law (C. 
Brockelmann, Gesch. d. Arab. Litt.., i. 171 et seq.). 
The name of the former of these scholars is also 
associated with the recognition of canon law in the 
government of the state. At the request of the 
Caliph Harun al-Ra^id, Abu Yusuf compiled his ! 
Kitab al-Kharadj , which, however, covers much j 
wider ground than is indicated in its title, for it | 
includes the whole field of administration in conso- 1 
nance with canon law, and was imitated by writers 1 
in later reigns. The Caliph al-MuhtadI (869-870 I 
A. i>.) entrusted the jurist al-Khassaf with the 
compilation of a similar work. The administration of ' 


the state was, theoretically at least, to be brought 
into absolute harmony with canon law-. The star- 
ting-point was naturally always the sunna\ but 
in spite of a most generous recognition of apocry- 
phal traditions there was of necessity ample scope 
left for the use of roly. The school of Abu Hanifa 
laid no restraint on the use of ;Vv. A certain 
amount of freedom was even allowed to individual 
opinion in face of methodical analogy ( 7 v'n 7 r) by 
allowing practical considerations also to be taken 
into account. This is expressed in the terra istilisan 
(holding for better). The legal authority is justified 
in deviating from a ruling suggested by the Riyas, 
if due consideration showed him that another pro- 
cedure was more suitable to the conditions in 
question. (Early examples of istilisan are given in 
Abii Yiisuf. Kitab al-Khardd: [Biilrik 1302], p. 109, ,. 
112,5 helov , 117,5: sva 'l-kiyas kana . . . . 

ilia inni istahsantu . . . . ; Shaibani, al-Didmi' al- 
Saghir [printed on the margin of the KharTidi\ 
p. 17^6 from Ijelow: Adjzidaknm fi 'l-kiyas zvala 
yudjz'duhum fi 'l-istilisan^ 7-1 = ; Bukhari, Kitab 
al-lkrdh.^ N®. 7, ed. Juynboll, 338, ,j). In the 
school of Malik also a similar subjective element 
in raf has been recognised as legitimate ; it is 
called istisjdh (consideration of what is beneficial 
or expedient • — ■ masjalid) inuraKit al-asfah. 
This right to set aside the ruling based on me- 
thodical analogy in favour of the judgment of a 
competent jurist, when considerations of expediency 
justify it reminds one of the Roman corrigere Jus 
propter utilitatcm publicam (in the Talmudic law; 
mippene tikkiin hd-olam'). 

The ‘Irak school of Filjh had another impor- 
tant teacher in the Basri theologian Sufyan al- 
Thawri (died 161=778), whose system remained 
for long authoritative even among the Muslims of 
the Ma gh rib (Abu ’ 1 -Mahasin, ed. Popper,p. 120, i-..); 
his system has, however, like that of the above 
mentioned Awza'I, not survived in its entirety but 
is only known in its application to isolated cases, 
particularly in points where it differed from other 
schools (i^tild/dt). 

Although the foundations of Muslim jurispru- 
dence as outlined above met with the approval 
of authoritative circles in the Muslim world, from 
the very beginning of its development it had to 
contest with a hostile minority who refused to 
recognise ra^y as a proper basis for the deduction 
of laws. This opposition was largely due to the 
subtle casuistries [Ta^annut Abl Yiisuf lua-Mu- 
hammad.^ Kazwini, ed. Wiistenfeld, ii. 151 — 153; 
211 at the foot) which the ‘Irak jurists exercised 
in a most sophistical fashion in their use of raly 
(cf. the author’s Vorlcsitngcn iiber den Islam., p. 67 et 
seq I), . 4 rd'aita . . “what do you think (i. e. of a case 
propounded in a sophistical fashion)”? is the for- 
mula with which such tests of ingenuity were 
introduced (early examples in the Kitab al-Khm adj, 
36: Mu-matted., ii. 37, 330; iii. 19) and therefore 
the wrath of those, who regarded this legal skill 
as idle abuse of the law, was vented against this 
formula (v. Zahiriten, p. 17; cf. Ibn Sa‘d, vi 68 ,,.. 
[Id tukclid asjidb artiaita arcdaita\ and a host of 
traditions on the point in the Sunan al-Ddrimt, 
p. 37, Abu Dawud, i. 17). Although the Hidjaz 
school did not entirely decline the use of redy, 
it made a moderate use of it in comparison with 
the ‘Irak school, from which it differs in many 
ways in its results, and the Hidjaz school had 
many objections to the application of Hadidi by 
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the jurists of 'Irak (cf. Muh. Studien^ ii. 78—83). 
This distinction is antedated to a time when it 
did not yet exist to the prejudice of the 'Irak 
school; even the Caliph 'Abd al-Malik is made to 
fulminate against the eastern school in favour of 
Medina (Ibn Sa'd, v. 160,6; 173 10 ct scqS). 

There were also individuals who would not 
agree to recognise the opinion of any mortal (unless 
of the Prophet himself) as a deciding factor in 
legislation. It was not conceivable, they said, that 
God and his Prophet had not provided legislation 
for all contingencies that might arise. “We have 
omitted nothing in the scripture” (Sura, vi. 38) 
and if a point is not expressly provided for in 
the Kor’an, Muhammad has certainly expounded 
it in a kadi/Ji by God’s command. They quoted in this 
connection the combination al-kitdb wa 'l-hikma (cf. 
Zcitschr. d. Deuisch. Morgenl. Gesellsch , Ixi. 869 
et «?.), which appear in so many passages in the 
Korean, which the adherents to this view explained 
as referring to the Korean and Sunna (in Tabari, 
Tafsir^ ii. 275, xxii. 7). With the vast number 
of hadiths, that had been forged, it was quite 
easy to quote a hadith on any pfiint and thus 
readily to dispense with rcPq and kiyas. To be 
able to give a ruling from hadiths on all cases 
that arose, one had, however, to refrain from the 
exercise of strict criticism and be ready to use 
b.adly authenticated, interrupted and isolated tra- 
ditions. To be correct, in form at least, an opin- 
ion, which was honestly admitted to be r<^y ^ 
was clothed in the form of a hadith, given a 
pompous isnad and traced back to the Prophet. 

Thus arose the distinction between Ashab al- 
Jlailitk and .Is/uib nl-Ra^y, a mediator between 
the two extremes now appeared in the person of 
Muhammad b. Idris al-Shafi'i (died 2043=820). 
His great claim to fame is that he systematised 
the method for the deduction of laws from the 
sources of law {Csu! al-Ftkh') and laid down the 
exact limits within which each might be used. In 
his Rhala (two editions, Cairo, ed. KabbanI, 1310; 
Matba'a Tlmiya, 1312) he created the science 
ot the use, which could be made of speculative 
deriuction witliout le-sening the undisputed pre- 
rogatives of Scripture and Tradition; he regulated 
their application and limited their arbitrary use 
by strict rules, for example, he did not approve 
the subjective istihsdn (2 "1 ed., p. 134); on the 
other hand, with the principle of istishdb [q. v.] 
he opened up a fruitful source for juristic pre- 
sumption. llis school might be said to belong to 
the .-/>■/;, 7/1 ii'.-Ridy as readily as to the Ashab al- 
but out ot it, through preponderating at- 
tachment to the latter, there again developed a 
tendency to overemph.asise hkh which was based 
on traditional sources, first of all in the school of 
Ahmad li. IIanbal(died 2413=855; v. i. 1S8 
ct .<!,/.): and this tendency was even more marked 
in the Z-lhiriya school founded by Dawud b. 
'.A.li al-Isfahani (died 270 = 883; v. i. 928’’), 
which set aside speciil.rtive elements and carried 
the limitations for the deduction of law tradi- 
tional sources to extremes, but h.ad soon to confess 
that it would soon be at a standstill without a 
moderate use of k.'vas. 

Among the opponents of kiyas at this time is 
mentioned \ ahya b. .-V k th a m (died 242 = 856), 
an older contemporary of Dawud and celebrated 
(ihafi'l and Kadi of Baghdad under Ma'mun ; he 
wrote a work (Rita'' ai-Tartbili)^ which is wholly 


devoted to an attack on the 'Irak school; he 
constantly exchanged ideas wdth Dawud b. 'Ah 
(Ibn Khallikan, N". 803, ed. Wustenfeld, x. 24). 
Such attacks, however, were only of theoretical 
importance; they were quite without influence on 
the practical administration of law. 

Down to the beginning of the third century 
then, the historical development of the study 0.' 
law had produced two divisions of the science cf 
Fikh, viz.: I. the science of the Vsjil al-Fikli^ 

1. e. the doctrine of the “roots”, the sources of 
law and the methodology of their application; 

2. that of the FuriR' al-Fikh^ the doctrine of the 
branches, i. e. applied Fikh, the systematic elabor- 
ation of positive law under its separate heads. 
The latter can show' authoritative works even from 
the period of the founders of the schools: its 
important Furu' works were published by im- 
mediate pupils or edited and handed down by 
them as lectures of their teachers (see the separate 
articles). 

At the present day Fikh has developed in four 
directions within orthodox Sunni Islam, each of 
which goes back to codifications of the law’, dif- 
fering in little details, by the independently de- 
veloping schools of the above mentioned founders 
of the second and third centuries A. H., and which 
in course of time were considerably developed 
along these lines. These four schools {tuadhflhib^ 
sing. madhhab\ only utter ignorance can call them 
sects) which have survived to the present day and 
prevail in different parts of the Muhammadan world 
are called after the Imams on whose teachings 
they are founded: i. the Hanafl, which is followed 
in by far the greater part of the Muslim world 
(the Turkish empire, Central Asia and the Indian 
mainland); 2. the Shafi'l (Egypt, South Arabia, 
the Indian Archipelago, East Africa and Syria 
after it had supplanted the Awza'l madhhab there 
in 284 = 897 ; cf. Subki, Tabakdt al-Shafikiya^ ii. 
174 at the foot; 214,, and the extremely impor- 
tant data given ibid.^ v. 134 et seq.)\ 3. the 
Maliki (the Maghrib, to a great extent in Upper 
Egypt also, German and English West Africa) 
and the 4. Han ball, strongly represented (down 
to the viiiih = xivih century) in the 'Irak, Egypt, 
Syria and Palestine (cf. the article AHMAD B. ha.v- 
bal) , now limited to Arabia (Na^d) (cf. ' the 
article Wahhabis). The Hanafl madhhab has be- 
come the only authoritative code of law in the 
public life and official administration of justice in 
all the provinces of the Ottoman empire. All the 
other once prominent schools of fikh have disap- 
peared from the field after a brief' existence; for 
example, at a very early period the school of Awza'l 
(see above), that of Sufyan al-Jhawrl (in 405 = 
1014 the last mufti taught according to this madh- 
hab, cf. Abu ’ 1 -Mahasin, ed. Popper, p. 120, m), 
that of the Zahirites already mentioned and the 
school founded by the celebrated historian Tabari 
[q. V.] called Djarlriya, which this scholar ex- 
pounded in numerous works which no longer exist 
{tVien..Zeitschr. / d. Kunde des Morgenl.^ ix. 
364). The teachings of these obsolete schools are 
not taken account of in the of Sunni 

Islam: the four madhahib above mentioned are 
considered equally orthodox elements of it; they 
differ from one another only in detals of/nrs' 
which according to the orthodox conception do 
not form fundamental differences. In the Azhar 
mosque [q. v. , i. 532 et w.], the most impor- 
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tant Muslim university of the present day, all four 
schools are still represented by teachers and pu- 
pils just as before the coming of Ottoman supre- 
macy, whereby the Hanafi madhJiab became supreme, 
all four systems were represented in the great cen- 
tres of Islam by judicial functionaries, who gave 
their decisions in important cases at a joint con- 
ference. Each of these four madhahib has produced 
an enormous literature of codices, compendiums 
and commentaries in the schools of the lands in 
which its adherents are found. 

Cases not provided for in such codices, as well 
as new points of law that crop up, are decided 
by professional jurists in fahoa\ (decisions) of 
which considerable collections have been and are 
still being made. Since various European countries 
have extended their authority over Muslims, in 
their possessions and protectorates in the east, 
handbooks of Fikh of the madhahib prevailing 
in the respective countries have been published 
in western languages also, and in this connec- 
tion editions and translations of the best known 
works on fikh have been prepared by European 
scholars. 

The dissenting sects of the Kharidiis and Shi'^ahs 
have also developed the legal system along lines 
parallel to the Fikh of the Sunnis. The most 
fundamental differences between these systems 
and that of the Sunnis are naturally to be found 
in questions of constitutional law fKhalifate). The 
Shi'is also show differences in their law of marriage 
(niufa', marriage with women of the Ahl al-Kitab') 
and are more rigid in their laws regulating inter- j 
course with unbelievers. In their liturgy (adhait) , 
trifling deviations from the usage of the Sunnis I 
may also be noted ; in their calendar of feasts • 
also there are certain feast days peculiar to them. 
Otherwise the differences in law between these 
sects and the Sunnis are scarcely more consider- 
able than those of the different orthodox madhahib 
within Sunni Islam from one another (cf. i’or- 
lesungen ilber den Is/am^ p. 237 — 239). Among 
the Shi'ahs, besides the Imami “Twelvers” the sect 
of Z a i d 1 s (particularly strong in South Arabia) 
has developed a very rich Fikh literature, of which 
R. Strothmann has lately given a very thorough 
account {Der Islam^ i. 354 — 368; ii. 49 — 78; 
Vas Staatsrecht der Zaiditen (Strassburg 1912); 
Der Kultus der Zaiditen (ibid. 1912). 

In giving an appreciation of Fikh one must not 
forget to mention the fact that the codifications 
from a very early period for the most part re- 
present an academic code of law, a system given 
ideal validity, a doctrine of duties, as 
Snouck Hurgronje, the creator of the historical 
criticism of Fikh, so admirably described it, which 
the theologians represent as alone corresponding 
to the ideal demands of religion. History teaches 
us that, as is the case at the present day, evenso 
in the oldest period of Islam, the actual practice 
assumed in many instances a different form 
from that required by the demands of canon 
law (Shartd). Certain parts of Fikh have been 
quite obsolete for centuries; on the other hand 
in many districts customary law (Wy, ’^add). 
which for the most part can be traced back to 
pre-Muhammadan times, has retained its validity 
[cf. the article 'ada, i. 12 jh et seq-l. Modern 
conditions have also produced many reforms of 
legal practice in Muslim countries and have pro- 
duced a system of civil law different from the 


religious law (Sharfa) alongside of the latter. 
This dualism in the adrainistiation of justice can 
be traced back to an earlier period in which it 
also existed. {Zdhiriten^ p. 205, note 4, an example 
from Egypt, x'h century A. il.; Ibn Kaiyim al- 
Djawziya, al-Tnruk al-htkmlya fl 't-Siydsa al- 
SharHya [Cairo 1317], p. 218, dual system of law 
in Syria; Massignon, Missioji en ddesopotamie^ ii. 
[Caiio 1912], p. 30, the Kadaya yarghudjlya 
were in operation in the “^Irak under Mongol rule 
alongside of the Kadaya sharHya\ Ibn Battuta, 
(Paris), iii. ii, from Kh"arizm). 

Quite recently the French government in Tunisia 
and .Algeria has begun to attempt a codification of 
Muslim Law after modern legal methods: thereon 
cf. Snouck Hurgronje , Kcderland en de Islam 
(Leiden 1911), p. 42 et scq. = Politique mustil- 
mane de la Holla 7 tde, p. 61 et seq.\ C. H. Becker 
in the Archiv fur Rcligionswiss.^ xv. (1912), p. 549 i 
H. Bruno, Le Regime des Eaux cn Droit musul- 
man (Paris 1913), p- 183 et scq. 
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medaansch Kecht en Rechts-joetenschap in Indischc 
Gid.s, 1886; do., De fiqh en de vergelijkendc 
rechtswetenschap in Reehtsgcl. Magazijn, 1886; 
do., Le droit musulman in Revue de I'Histoire 
des Religions., Vol. xxxvii. (1898); do., Mekka, 
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reviews in Indische Gids , 1884; Litteratur- 
blatt fur oriental. Philologie, 1884 and 1887 
and Zcitschr. d. Deutsch. Morgenl. Ges., liii. 
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1884); do., Muhammedanische Studien, ii. (Halle 
1890), p. 66 — 87; do., Muhammedanisches Recht 
in Theoi'ic tind Wirklichkeil in Zeitschr. fiir 
vcrgleichende Rechtsvissenschaft, vii. (i888); 
Th. W. Juynboll, Handbnch des isldtr.ischen 
Gesetzes (Leiden 1910). 

Islamic literature on Fikh according to the 
different Madhahib and the European editions 
see Juynboll, 1 . c., p. 350 — 363 and the pertinent 
sections in Brockelmann, Gesehichte der arab. 
Litterajur. (I. GOLPZIHER.) 

FIKRl, 'Abd Allah Pasha, Egyptian states- 
man and man of letters, born in Mecca in 
1250 (1834), where his father, Muhammad Efendi 
Baligh, who had chosen the profession of arms 
and reached the rank of saghkol agasi, was sta- 
tioned at the time of his son’s birth. His grand- 
father, 'Abd Allah b. Muhammad, however, was 
professor at the Azhar university at the time of 
the French occupation and the grandson followed 
in his steps. As he lost his father in 1261 (1845), 
when only eleven years of age, he was brought 
up by a relative, studied at the Azhanya and at 
the same time studied Turkish industriously to 
qualify for a place in the Diwan. In 1267 (1851) 
he entered the civil service, held positions in 
various diwans and accompanied Ismabl Pasha to 
Stambul in 1279 (1861) when the latter went 
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there to receive his investiture from the Sultan. He 
often returned there and in 1284 (1866) was ap- 
pointed tutor to the princes Mehemmed Tewfik, 
Hasan and Husain. In 1286 he was transferred 
to the Ministry of Finance and commissioned to 
organise the Khedival Library. In 1288 (1870) he 
was appointed wakil to the Ministry of Public 
Instruction under 'All Pasha Mubarak [q. v.] and 
finally became Minister, although for a brief period 
only on account of the political turmoils of the 
time [cf. the article 'arauI rasha, i. 416 r/ roy.]. He 
was even imprisoned after the rebellion had been 
put down, but finally released. He then lived the 
life of a private scholar, made the pilgrimage to 
Mecca in 1302 (1885), travelled through Syria in 
the following year and visited Stockholm in 1306 
(1889) as delegate of the Egyptian government 
to the Oriental Congress. CIn his return to Egypt 
he occupied himself with an account of this journey 
but death overtook him on the ll>h Dhu ’ 1 -Hidjdja 
1307 (27'h July 1890) when he had only finished 
the opening chapters. 

'Abd Allah Pajha Fikri was a good stylist and 
wrote several works, some of which were only 
printed after his death by his son A.mIn Pasila 
FikrI, who had accompanied him to Stockholm. 
This son, born in Cairo 1272=1856, also wrote 
!>. Geography of Egypt and the Sudan (Cairo 1296), 
and died young (January 1899). He published a 
collection of his father’s poems, letters etc. en- 
titled: al-Athdr al-Fikriya (Cairo 1315), and the 
above mentioned account of his journey: Irshad 
al-Alibbd^ ila JdahSsin C'niba, Cairo 1892. Other 
works by his father: al-FusTil al-Fikr'iya It 'l-Ma- 
katib al-Misylya^ Cairo 1304 (Elementary gram- 
mar for schools): Aazm al-Pa^al fi ^Flfikant toa 
'l-Amttial, Cairo 1308; al-AfakUhta al-Fikrlya fi 
'l-itamlakat al-Batimya^ Cairo 1289 and often 
reprinted. 

Bibliography: '.\ll Pasha .Mubarak. Khitat 

fhadida^ ii. 45 et seq.'. G. Zaidan, Maslmhir 

al-Shark^ ii. 216 et seq. (cf. also ibid.., p. 177 

et seq.); Alashrik, i. 189: xii. 752 et seq.; 

Brockelmann, Gcschichte der Arab. Litt.., ii. 

474 ej seq. 

.U.-FIL, the elephant, also called rt/-Z3«(4n'd/, 
which latter name is applied to the smaller animals 
or according to some writers the females. In spite 
of its bulk and heavy figure it is one of the 
swiftest and most mobile of animals. As its neck 
is very short it has a long trunk of cartilage, 
tlesh and sinew, which is of the same use to it 
.AS hands to man. With it it carries food and water 
to its mouth; it can move it round its whole 
body and fights with it. Its two ears arc like 
shields; it flaps them constantly to drive away 
Hies and mosquitoes from its mouth, which is al- 
wa)s open. Its powerful tusks attain a weight of 
200 or even 300 mann. Its tongue is reversed, that 
is, it is attached to the front of the mouth, if this 
were not so, according to the view of the Indians, 

It would learn to speak like a man. Its cry is like 
that of a boy and is weak in comparison to its 
sire. It only has joints in the shoulders and in the 
thighs; it therefore sleeps standing or leaning 
against a tree. W hen it falls on its side it cannot 
get on its feet again; the other elephants help it 
up, while a large elephant shoves its trunk under 
the side of the fallen one and the others help till 
it is up again. When it wants to tear up a tree, it 
twists its trunk around it and uproots it with ease. 


The elephant becomes reproductive in its fifth 
year. Its testicles are inside its body near the 
kidneys. When the animal has conceived she is 
no longer covered by the male. After two years 
the young one is born and one every seven years 
afterw'ards. iks the female brings forth in a stand- 
ing position and has no joints, it goes into a 
river with an abundant flow of water; it drops 
the young one into it to avoid letting it fall on 
the hard ground. The male elephant watches by 
it and protects it and the young one from snakes, 
which it tramples upon with its feet. It also eats 
snakes when it is ill. The elephants exported to 
'Irak do not increase their numbers there and 
soon die out; in India they may live to be several 
hundred years old. 

The elephant cannot bear the rhinoceros and 
flees from its neighbourhood; when they fight with 
one another, both are often killed. But its most 
deadly enemy is the zabrak., an animal smaller than 
the lyn.x, of reddish-yellow colour with fiery eyes, 
exceedingly agile in jumping; it squirts its urine 
on elephants and men so that they fall dead if it 
touches them. The elephant is also afraid of the 
cat ; it is said that the kings of Persia when fight- 
ing with the Indians used to let cats loose on 
the elephants to put them to flight; a similar 
stratagem is related by the poet and freedman 
Harun b. Masa. 

Dimisbkl tells us how wild elephants are caught; 
a long pit with steep sides is dug, which slopes 
gradually downwards to a depth equal to the 
height of the elephant and so narrow that, though 
it can easily go in, it cannot turn round or come 
out. Rice and other fodder is then scattered round 
this pit, most thickly around the entrance and in 
the pit itself. When a young elephant comes along, 
it follows the fodder in its greed until it reaches 
the deep end of the pit and then does not know 
uhat to do. The hunters then come dressed in 
dazzling colours red, blue and yellow and beat it 
with clubs; the elephant tiies to trample those 
who attack it with its fore feet but cannot get 
out of the narrow pit. A man dressed in white 
then comes to its help, drives away its tormentors, 
brings food and water and remains near it to ac- 
custom the elephant to him. After a time he goes 
away and the others return and beat the elephant 
still more unmercifully whereupon the man in 
white appears for the second time and repeats 
the process of driving off the tormentors and 
feeding the elephant. This alternation is continued 
till the elephant has such confidence in the 
watcher that it allows him to touch it and mount it. 
When the elephant has become sufficiently used 
to him, the earth in front of the elephant is dug 
out so that it can come out of the pit The ele- 
phant-driver Um’dl) sits on the elephant’s back 
and has a crooked stick {mihdjan) in his hand, 
with which he touches the elephant’s head when 
he wants it to do anything. 

Numerous stories are told of the vindictiveness 
of elephants; it is said to be as great as that of 
the camel. For example, a fayyal had beaten an 
elephant severely; the latter waited till on one 
occasion he was bound to a tree while the driver 
lay down to sleep a little distance off. The ele- 
phant broke a branch off, twisted it through the 
drivers bushy hair till it was quite entangled 
then pulled him towards itself and crushed him. 

Its docility, patience and tractability are, however, 
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quite as great as its vindictiveness, when it is 
well treated. In its native country it is a most 
valuable beast of burden and labourer. 

W a r- e 1 e p h a n t s are of special importance 
and the kings of India possessed an astounding 
number of them. It is related of king Khusraw 
Parwez that he had looo white elephants, each J2 
ells high. The elephants knelt before him, as soon 
as they became aware of his presence in the 
midst of countless troops of cavalry. A war-ele- 
phant is a moving fortress; it carries men on its 
back and its body is protected by a cuirass of 
iron and horn : a bent sword is fastened to its 
trunk and with this it cuts horses and camels in 
two. Around it are 500 men, who protect its 
rear and on its back are valiant soldier’s who 
break through the ranks of the enemy; one of 
these eiephants is a match for ^000 horsemen. 
Ibn Battuta gives his experiences as an eyewitness 
of elephants trained to act as executioners. 

African elephants are not tamed but are 
all wild and only hunted for their ivory. They 
are particularly numerous in the land of Zandj. 
When the people §0 to hunt them they throw 
the leaves, bark and branches of a certain tree 
into the water and conceal themselves near. The 
elephants are intoxicated by the water, fall down 
and are slain with a long spear. The tusks are 
exported to 'Oman and thence to India and China. 
Ivory is used most extensively in China, for ex- 
ample for sedan-chairs and for burning before 
altars; in India it is made into sword and dagger 
handles, chessmen and draughtsmen. Shields are 
made of its skin in India and Africa. KazwInI 
and Ibn al-Baitar discuss the uses in medicine of 
parts of the elephant. 

Bibliograp hy\ Mas'udI, Murudj al-Dhahab 
(ed. B. de Meynard), particularly i. ii. iii.; Ibn 
Battuta (ed. Defr 4 mery et Sanguinetti), iii. 330, 
354; iv. 45; IJazwIni, (ed. Wustenfeld), i. 400; 
DimishifI, CosmographU (ed. Mehren), p. 156; 
Damirl, Hayat ab-ffayawan^ ii. 182; Ibn al- 
Baitar, Traite des Simples (ed. Leclerc), iii. 51; 
M. Perron, Le Naceri etc., ii. 404 — 417; 469 — 
473- (J. Ruska.) 

FI'L (a.; literally “action”), a technical 
term in Arabic grammar: the verb. According 
to al-Zamakhsharl, Miifasjal^ p. 108 (§ 402) it is 
“that which indicates the association of a hatialh 
(event) with a time”. Muhammad A'la adds the 
“reference to the agent” in his Dictionary of Tech- 
nical Terms (ed. Sprenger etc., ii. 1142 et segl). 
But this addition is only correct for the active 
verb. On the other hand the emphasis laid on 
the notion of time, which is found as early as 
Sibawaihi (chap. l), shows that the Arabic verb 
had for long been not so tenselcss to the linguistic 
feeling of these old grammarians as the original 
Semitic verb perhaps was. — Among the charact- 
eristics of the verb are that kad^ sawfa and 
similar particles may be placed before it, that 
one can affix the allied pronouns etc. The pertin- 
ent grammars teach the division of the verb into 
;?'/ munsarif and djamid^ thuldth.i and rubifi^ j 
niutaaddi and ghair muta^addi. | 


toy 


by the Arabs to the Roman Province of 
Palestina Prima, practically Judaea and Sa- 
maria with Caesarea ad Mare as capital. De 
Goeje, Wellhau.sen and Caetani have brought order 
into the confused accounts of the conquest of this 
district by the Muslims, notably by disputing and 
correcting SaiF s account, although various details 
.still remain uncertain; for example, the date of the 
outbreak of hostilities. While the Arab historians 
do not make Abo Bakr send an army to Western 
Palestine via .-Vila under 'Amr b. al-'Asr till the year 
13 (began yih March 634), according to a Syriac 
authority published by Land, the first conflict be- 
tween Greek and Muslim arms took place as early 
as February 634 at a place about three hours ea-st 
of Ghazza [q. v.]. .Although this source is not very 
reliable otherwise, in favour of its accuracy on this 
point it may be urged that it gives more time for 
the operations of the Aralis before the battle of 
Adjnadain [q. v. i. 141’’] and that Khalid, who had 
been summoned from Syria to assist, could thus 
have actually arrived during Easter in April in 
Mardj Rahit as Tabari, Annales^ i. 2109, ,, (al- 
though in contradiction of 1 . 2) says. The Greeks 
were defeated in this battle and their leader slain 
while retreating. 'Amr was now aljle to take Ghazza 
and then advanced on Caesarea with his troops 
and began to besiege it in July 634 (Djumada 
1 , 13). He was, however, forced to retire to 
'Araba by the approach of a larger Greek force; 
here he was joined by the troops coming from 
the district east of the Jordan and thereupon ad- 
vanced against the Greeks who were utterly de- 
feated at Adjnadain at the end of July or in 
•August. It was probably immediately after this 
victory that 'Amr conquered the towns in Fi- 
lastin, detailed by Baladhiirl, Samaria, Sichem, 
Lydda, Jabne, 'Amwas, Bait Djibrin and Raphia. 
After joining the main army and taking part in 
the deciding battle.s, he was able to return in 
August 636 after the battle of Yarmuk and pro- 
ceed to the siege of Jerusalem which finally sur- 
rendered in 1 6 or 17 (637 or 638). Caesarea, 
which was strongly fortified, now alone remained. 
'Amr began the siege anew, but was called to 
Egypt in 640 and had to leave the conduct of 
the siege in the hands of Yazid b. Abl Sufyan 
the commander-in-chief in Syria; but it was only 
after the latter’.s death th.at his brother Mu'Swiya 
.succeeded in taking the town with the help of a 
traitor (according to Wakidi and others in 19, 
according to Ibn I.shak not till 20). The conquest 
of Filastin was finally completed by Mu'awiya's 
capture of Askalan. 

The Arabs, as they usually did elsewhere, here 
retained the organisation they found there and 
Palaestina Prima remained a separate province 
under the name D^nnd (military district) Filastin^ 
although its centre was shifted fiom Caesarea to 
Lydda. At a later period the place of Lydda was 
taken by the new foundation of Ramla which 
Sulaiman b. 'Abd al-Malik had built while gover- 
nor of Filastin and where he was fond of living 
even after he became Caliph. 

As to the extent of the conquered piovince. 


-Among the scholastics (inutakallamuii) fil prac- 
tically means “realisation, actuality”; among phi- 
losophers (AukamS^) it also means ^eflTect”. 

, _ (A. .SCHAADE.) 

FILALI, a line of SherIfs [q. v.] in Morocco. 
FILASflN, i.e. Palestine, is the name given 


' Tabari (i. 2146, ,) mentions Baisan as the north- 
j eastern limit, and at 2108, u. 'Araba is described 
I as a part of Filastin. Istakhrl defines its length 
' by the frontier towns of Raphia and Ladjdjun 
and the breadth by A'afa and Jericho; Idnsi and, 
■ at a later period JChaW al-?ahiri, give similar state- 
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ments, although the latter, like the author of the 
Mut_hv' (middle of the xivtl> century), gives al-Arlsh 
as the extreme southwestern point. Istakhri gives 
the following dependencies of Filastln, the southern 
part of al-Ohawr [q. v.], al-Djibal and al-Sharat 
as far as Aila. In MukaddasI on the other hand 
al-Sharat is given as an independent kura along- 
side of Filastln with Zughar as its capital, while 
in compensation, as it were, he reckons '^Amman, 
the capital of al-Balka’, to FilasHn. Istakhri says 
that Ramla is the largest town in the province, 
with Jerusalem second, which in Yakut is the capital. 

Istakhri describes Filastln as one of the most 
fertile parts of Syria and emphasises the fact that 
it depends for its irrigation entirely on the rain- 
fall; there is running water only at Sichem. Yakut 
remarks on the generally mountainous character 
of the land. MukaddasI knows the following ex- 
ports of Filastln: olive oil, small figs, raisins, 
carobs, different sorts of textiles, and soap; of 
Jerusalem especially: cheese, fine sorts of raisins, 
apples, pine apples, looking-glasses, lamps and 
needles, from Jericho indigo (cf. al-ohawr). He 
also mentions the quarries of white stone and the 
marble quarries at Bait Djibrln. 

The statements on the public revenues of this 
province in the 'Abbasid period are of special 
interest. Ibn Khaldun gives a list from the second 
half of the viii^h century .\. u., according to which 
the annual revenue of Filastln was 310,000 dinars 
besides a payment in kind, of 300,000 rati of 
olive oil. In Harun al-Rashids time, 310,000 dinars 
with a payment in kind of raisins. In 820, ac- 
cording to KudSma’s Kitah al-Kharadi^ 195,000 
(in another passage 259,000) dinars. According 
to Ibn Khurdadhbih in 864, 500,000 dinars and 
the same figure is given by Ibn al-Fakih for 903, 
while Ya‘kubl who flourished in the interval only 
gives 300,000 dinars. 

The old provincial division was abolished during 
the Crusades and from the Aiyubid period on- 
wards replaced by a division into niamlakdt which 
we find in Dimishki and Khalil al-Zahirl. The 
mamlaka of Ghazza practically corresponded to 
the ancient Filastln. 

Bibliography, von 'RoiiAan, De Palaestina 
et Arabia provinciis Romanis quaes tiones sclectae 
(1885); Land, Anecdota Syriaca^ i. 116 (p. 17 
of the text); Baladhorl (ed. de Goeje), p. 109, 
138 — 144 j Tabari, Annales (ed. de Goeje), i. 
2078 et seq.^ 2107, 2121 — 2125, 2506, 2579; 
Fragmenta Histor. Arabic, (ed. de Goeje), p. 34 ; 
Ya'kubi, Historiae (ed. Houtsma), ii. 351; 
Mas'udi in Bibl. Gecgr. Arab. (ed. de Goeje), 
359 i Istakhri ibid., i. 56 — 59 i It»n Hawkal 
ibid., ii., iii — 113; MukaddasI ibid., i’ii. 154 
et seq.., 175, 180, 184; Ibn al-Fakih ibid., v. 
92 — 103; Ibn Khurdadhbeh ibid., vi. 78 et seq.-.^ 
Kudama ibid., p. 247, 251; Ya'knbI ibid., vii. 
328—330; Yakut, al-Mip^am.^ iii. 193; Ibn 
Khaldun (ed. Cairo), p. 150; v. Kremer in the 
Verhandlungen d. 7. Orientalistenkongresses zu 
IVien, Semit. Section, p. 11; de Goeje, Memoire 
sur la conqu'ete de la Syne (1864); Wellhausen, i 
Skizzen and Vorarbeiten, vi. et seq.\ Noldeke 
in the Zeitschr. d. Deutsch. Pal.-Ver.^ vii, 1401; ; 
G. A. Smith. Historical Geography of the Holy j 
Zeind^ (Fr. Buhl.) | 

FIRARl (from the Arabic firar “flight”) (T.) , 
“deserter’. This word ha.s been recently applied 
by the partisans of the government to Young 


Turks who have t.aken refuge abroad to escape 
the vigilance of the police. (Cl. IIU.tRT.) 

FIRASA is apparently .an Ar.amaic loanword. 
The lexicons quote no old evidence for it; Jans 
in this sense in Hamdsa, p. 5^41 5i need not 
be old (Wellhausen, Reste^ p. 152), nor does it 
occur in the Kur’an but it is used by the com- 
mentators (in the form tajarrasa') to explain ta- 
■wassama in Kur. xv. 75. The general meaning is 
“insight” and it occurs quite normally in this 
sense of judges and rulers as to cases before them 
(Ibn Kaiyim al-DjauzIya, al-turiik al-hitkmiya 
p. 24 et seq. of ed. of Cairo, 1317)* (*0 More 
narrowly of physiognomy as a science (Doutte, 
Magie et Religion., p. 370) for which the older 
Arabic is kiydfa [q. v.]. (iii) As a .Sufi expres- 
sion for the divinely given intuition of saints. The 
basis is the tradition, Ittaku firdsat al-nitpmin 
fciinyiahti yanznr binurPlldh. “Beware of the in- 
tuition of the believer for he beholds in the light 
of Allah”. To this some foims of the tradition 
add, Innahti skaPiin yakdhifiihidlldlm fi kulubi- 
him zi<a’'ald ’alsinatihim ., „It is a thing which 
Allah casts into their minds and upon their ton- 
gues”. For the different forms of this tradition, 
see the Ihya of al-Ghazzall with the .^arh of the 
Saiyid Murtada, ed. Cairo, vol. vi. p. 544"545 i 
and on Sufi firdsa in general see the Risdla of 
Kushairi, ed. of BuISk, 1290, with sharh of Za- 
karlya al-Ansari, vol. iii. p. 174 — 185. Ibn al- 
Athlr {Lisan., viii. p. 40, II. 7 — 10) says that the 
above tradition was understood in two ways: — 
the first, the literal (zahir') meaning, that it was 
something which Allah put into the minds of his 
saints and so they knew the condition of certain 
people by a kardma and by rightly using opinion 
and conjecture; and the second, that firdsa is 
something learned from indications and experiments 
and make {khalF) and character [evidently physiog- 
nomy] ; further, that in the addition to the tradition 
quoted above there is drawn a distinction between 
the firdsa which the saints consciously exercise 
and a firdsa which appears in automatic speech, 
the saint not knowing, or at least not under- 
standing what he says. An example of the latter 
is the story of the elephant cub, told in Damirl's 
Hayawdn., vol. ii. p. 188 of ed. of Cairo, 1313; 
for the same phenomenon in Muhammad himself, 
see Macdonald, Religious Attitude in Islam., p. 47 
and 99. 

Bibliography, is given above. 

(D. B. Macdonald.) 

AWR (Plur. Fara^ina), Pharaoh. The 
word is explained by the commentaries on Sura 
ii. 46 of the Kor an as a lakab or ^alam of the 
Amalakite kings, like Kisra and Kaisar of the 
Kings of the Persians and Romans. The verb 
tafar^ana means “to be arrogant and tyrannous”, 
hence the Kor’anic Fir'awn is called al-Dfabbdr 
“the tyrant” by al-Ya'lfubl (ed. Houtsma), i. 31. 
A number of Fir'awns are mentioned in Arabic 
literature , their number is very differently given. 
In the Kor’an, however, Fir'awn is always the king 
with whom Musa and Harun had to deal; the 
word is here clearly understood as a proper name. 

The Kor anic data concerning Fir'^awn are 
on some points fuller than the Biblical. The most 
iinportant are the following. In place of his daughter 
his w^e, .4siya [q. v. i. 487b], is mentioned; a certain 
Haman is also mentioned who (Sura xxviii, 38, 
xl. 38) is commissioned to build a tower (j'az-A), 
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which shall reach to heaven, by which Fir'awn 
will ascend to Musa’s God. There are obviously 
several confusions here ; Haman is an echo of the 
vizier of this name in the Book of Esther; the 
tower and its description recall the Tower of Babel. 
It is probably the Biblical account of the building 
of the “treasure cities, Raamses and Pitoni’’, that 
has given rise to the confusion last mentioned. 

Another member of Fir'^awn’s suite who appears 
in the Korean is not mentioned by name. When 
Fir^awn wanted to slay Musa, “then a believer among 
Fir'awn's people, who had concealed his faith 
said: Will ye slay a man because he says: My 
Lord is Allah, when he has come to you with 
manifest signs from your Lord } If he be a liar, 
against him is his lie; hut if he speaks the truth, 
there will befall you something of that with which 
he threatens you” etc. (Sura xl. 29 i:i seq.). 

Fir'awn is twice called “he of the pegs” in the 
Koran (D/m 'l-Awtari^ Sura xxxviii. ii, Ixxxix, 9). 
This expression is variously explained by the com- 
mentators ; some say that it means, that his dynasty 
is firmly established as by tent pegs, while others say 
that his armies are meant by the pegs. Others 
again say that he bound people to be punished 
hand and foot to pegs driven into the ground. 

A further addition to the Biblical narrative is 
the statement that the magicians were threatened 
with dreadful punishment by Fir'awn when they 
became converts (Sura vii. m et seq.\ xxvi. 45 
et seq.'). Finally Fir'awn himself is said to have be- 
come converted the moment he was being drowned; 
but God did not accept his conversion and caused 
his body to be cast upon land as an example 
for others (Sura x. go et seq.). 

It is said of him that he had himself worship- 
ped as a God (Sura xxviii. 38). On the day of 
the resurrection he will go into Hell at the head 
of his people (Sura xi. too). The Korean makes 
no distinction between the Pharaoh of the Bondage 
and of the Exodus. This is clear from the fact 
that when Musa and Harun come to him Fir'awn 
recognises the former (Sura xxvi. 17). 

Muslim Tradition gives the following account 
of the Fir^wns. In contrast to the Kor^anic account, 
Fir'awns are mentioned as early as the stories of 
Abraham and Joseph and some even tell us that Jo- 
seph’s first Fir'awn was called al-Raiyan b. al-Walld 
and his successor Kabtis b. Mus'ab. According to 
others Joseph was the vizier of al-Walid (or Darim) 
b. al-Raiyan. Tradition is not unanimous with 
regard to the Fir'^awns between Joseph and Musa. 
The sources which are less directly influenced by 
the Bible say that the above mentioned Kabtis 
b. Mus'ab was the first husband of Asiya and 
Musa’s foster-father. When Musa received the di- 
vine mission, Kabus was already dead and his 
successor was his brother Walid b. Mus'ab (Ta- 
bari’s Tafslr and Baidawl on Sura ii. 46; Tabari 
[ed. de Goeje], 1 . 443 et .req.). 

Ibn Ishalc in J'abari (ed. de fjOeje^, 1. 44 d cf I 
seq., closely follows Exodus, i. 8 ; when Joseph 
and his Pharaoh, al-Raiyan b. al-Walld, had died, 
the throne was occupied by Amalekite FirSwns 
to the time when al-Walld b. Mus'ab ascended it; 
MUsa was sent to him; he was the most arrogant 
and cruel of all and reigned for the longest period. — 

Is there perhaps a reminiscence here of the reign 
of Rameses II. which covered three quarters of 
the xiiidi century? — According to Va^lfabl (i. 21 1) 
and Mas'udI (ii. 397) there were two kings be- 


tween Joseph's Pharaoh and Musa’s foster-father. 
Zamakhshari {A'ashshT!/ on Sura vii. 103) says that 
400 years pas.sed between Joseph's arrival in Egypt 
and Musa’s return from Midian; this agrees very 
well with Exodus xii. 40. 

The other Egyptian kings who are mentioned 
in connection with the history of the kings of 
Israel, are also called Fir'^awii in Tradition, often 
with an attribute like al-A^radj etc. 

The Koranic accounts of Fir'awn assume the 
following form in Tradition. Fir‘'awn had enslaved 
the Israelites and instituted forced labour. When his 
astrologers or priests one day told him or, as 
others say, when he had dreamed that an Israelite 
would be born who was destined to rob him of 
his power, he commanded that every new-born 
Israelite boy should henceforth be slain. When a 
want of servants thus began to be felt, he altered 
the edict so that they were preserved in alternate 
years. This explains how Harun, who was older 
than Musa, was saved. 

Concerning the member of his suite who, ac- 
cording to the Kor’an, was a convert, we are told 
that he was called Khirkil, Shim'an or Habib. 
According to some he was a nephew of Fir'awn, 
according to others his treasurer, or an Israelite car- 
penter who had made the box for Musa’s mother 
in which the child was exposed. He is said to 
have been slain by Fir'awn with the magicians, 
along with his wife, the princesses’ maid, who 
shared the beliefs of her husband; but it is also 
said that he was present at the passage of the 
Red Sea. 

Tradition also gives further details of the building 
of the tower. The object of building it was to 
strengthen Fir'awn’s position because he feared 
that his subjects would follow Musa. He also 
wished to reach the God of Musa. The tower 
was the highest that had ever been built. When 
the sun was rising its shadow darkened the west 
and when it was setting, the east. When it was 
finished Fir'awn climbed up and shot an arrow 
upwards to strike Mu.sa's God. Then God tested 
him; he caused the arrow to fall down blood- 
red. Fir'awn then thought he had achieved 
his purpose. But Gabriel came and broke the 
tower into three pieces with his wings ; one of 
them fell in India, one into the Ocean and a 
third in the Maghrib, so high was the tower. 
According to Zamakhshari on Sllra xxviii. 38, a 
piece fell on Fir'awn’s army and slew many of 
his soldiers. 

At the passage of the Red Sea Hainan com- 
manded Fir'awn’s vanguard. When no one dared 
enter the sea, Gabriel rode in front on a mare; 
attracted by the mare the stallions of the Egyptians 
could not be restrained and the whole host rode 
in and was drowned. When Fir'awn uttered the 
words professing conversion given in the Korean, 
Gabriel descended and closed his mouth with a 
piece of mud so that he might not be able to obtain 
the mercy of God by repeating the words. God 
then caused Fir'awn’s body to he cast up so that 
the Israelites might believe that he was really 
dead. — Fantastic details of Fir'awn’s person and 
reign are further given by Wiistenfeld in Orient und 
Occident, i. 338 et seq. In Makrizi also many data 
are given which are not in agreement with the 
Kor’an and Muslim Tradition as such. Cf. also 
the article musa. 

Bibltography. The Kor’an commentaries 
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on the various passages where Fir^wn is men- 
tioned; Tabari (ed. de Goeje), i. 378 et seq.\ 
442 et seq.\ Ya%ubl, Historiae (ed. lloutsma), 
i. 30 et seq.'^ 21 1 et seq.i Mas'‘udl, Miiru^ 
(ed. Barbier de Meynard), i. 92 et seq.\ ii. 368 
et scq.^ 397 et seq.^ 410 — 414; iii. 273; Tha^labi, 
Alsas ai-Anbiya'‘ (Cairo, 1290), p. 146 et seq.\ 
Abu ’ 1 -Feda^ (ed. Fleischer), p. 98 ei seq.\ 
Makrizi, KAitat^ i. 142,-0 et seqr^ ii. 465, 466; 
Grimbaum, Neue Beitrage z. sejn, Sagenktinde^ 
p. 152 et seq.\ G. Weil, Bibl. Legenden der 
Musebnantier^ p. 126 et j Wiistenfeld, Die 
iilteste at'g. Geseh. nach den Zauber- n. Wunder- 
erziihl. d. Arabcr^ Orient 11. Occident^ i. (1862), 
P* 33d et seq. (A. J. Wensinck.) 

FIRDAWS is an artificially formed singular to 
faradis which was taken by the Arabs from 
rxpaSsia-ot and understood by them as a plural 
(G. Hoffmann in Zeitschr. d. Deutsch. Morgcnl. 
Ges.^ xxxii. p. 761). The rare measure Ji'^lau/ 
(Lumsden , Arabic Grammar^ p. 365, 368) was 
probably chosen to distinguish it from a form 
(perhaps f Urdus) derived from the genuinely Arabic 
root fardasii (^Lisan^ viii. p. 45; Lane, s. zc). 
Firdaws occurs in old Arabian poetry in the 
sense of a fertile hollow of land (Bekri, Gcogr. 
IVor/erb., ed. Wustenfeld , p. 514; Yakut, iii. 
p. 870 ei Jfy., and twice in the Kurban (xviii. 
107; xxiii. ii) and was evidently for Muhammad 
a synonym for t^'anna in the ordinary sense, 
“garden”. Faradis occurs as a proper name at 
Damascus and Aleppo (Yakut, iii. p. 862 et seq.). 
It is curious that the fundamental sense of the 
Zend pairidaeza, “a place walled in” survives 
even in the remotely derivative Arabic, and a 
firdaws is defined by the lexicons more narrowly 
as hadlka. It also suggests grape-vines and palm 
trees (Baid. on Kur. xviii. 107). In Tabari (xvi. 
p. 25 — 27) are given the guesses of the earliest 
expositors, only two points having any basis — 
that it is a ruml word and indicates a vineyard. 
Otherwise they say that it is the lordliest, finest, 
widest and loftiest part of the Garden, the abode ! 
of those who in life commanded kindness and j 
forbade disliked actions. To Muhammad himself i 
tales are traced back that it is the uppermost \ 
story of the Garden, that from it the four rivers | 
of Paradise divide, etc. On this last see more 
details in the abbreviation by al-Sha‘rani of the 
Tadhkira of al-Kurtubi (Cairo ed. 1324), p. 83, 
and on al-Firdaws geneially on p. 84 and 86. 
But the Saiyid Murtada in his commentary on 
the Ihyci’ (vol. x. p. 525) says that it is the 
second story of Paradise below the ^arsh of Allah, 
and that above it comes Djannat ‘Ado. Others, 
again, held that ‘Illiyun was the loftiest; see a 
long discussion, involving the doctrine of the 
vision of Allah and the presence of Muhammad 
with his people in the Garden, in the Ibriz of 
Ahmad b. al-Mubarak, p. 277 et seq.., ed. of 
Cairo, 1316. 

Bibliography, is given above. 

(D. B. Macdon.\ld.) 

FIRDAWSl (Abl' l-Kasim), a Persian noet, 
whose proper is unceitain (Mansur, or Ahmad, or 
Hasan), probably born in 320 (932) at ^baran, 
one of the quarters of the town of Tus (Wjorasan). 
His father had left him a small estate on which 
he lived in a modest way. He received his educa- 
tion from his compatriot .\sadi. A dihkan or 
landed proprietor, who was a friend of his, gave 


him a Book of Kings to put into -icise; it u.i-. 
this that set him to compose the S/iahuaiiiali 
(book of kings), an epic of about 60,000 lines 
in which he incorporated the portion already ver- 
sified by DakikI [q. v., i. qoo'']. The composition 
of this gigantic work lasted thirty-five years and 
was completed on the 25''“ Februaiy 1010 (400 
A. II.) when the poet was nearly eighty years ol 
age; it must therefore have been begun when he 
had reached a fairly mature age. The poem was 
dedicated to Sultan Mahmud of Ghazna, who h.rd 
conquered Khorasan in 389 ( 999 ), and presented 
to him by his minister Hasan b. Ahmad; the 
Sultan ordered a present of twenty thousand dir- 
hams to be given to the poet but the latter, who 
expected a much more munificent reward, gave 
half of it to a bath attendant and the other half 
to a seller of fuka‘ (a kind of beer). Threatened 
with being trampled to death by elephants, Fir- 
dawsi in revenge composed a scathing satire and 
took refuge with the Ispahbadh Shahriyar b. Shar- 
win, ruler of Tabaristan, after remaining six months 
in concealment in Herat. This prince purchased 
the satire from him for 100,000 dirhams, at the 
rate of 1000 for each line, and had it destroyed : 
nevertheless, the text has survived and is usu- 
ally published with editions of the Shdhndmah. 

After writing the poem Ytisuf u ZaTtkha (publ. 
by Ethe, Anecdota Oxoniensa, Aryan Series II \ 
German transl. by O. Schlechta-Wssehrd, Vienna 
1889) for the Biiyid Baha'’ al-DawIa or his son 
Sultan al-Dawla, he returned to his native town 
where he died ; he was buried near Tus in a piece 
of ground that belonged to him ; as he was looked 
upon as a heretic, he could not rest in the Muslim 
cemetery. It is said that, while his funeral cortege 
was passing through the gate of Kazan (the 
name of a neighbouring village) a caravan entered 
by that of Riidbar bringing the 60,000 dinars 
that the poet had hoped for. His daughter re- 
fused to accept this sum and the Sultfin de- 
voted it to pious works (the of Caha).bawlat- 

Shah gives the date of his death as 41 1 (1020- 
1021). 

1 he Shdhnumah, which comprises the whole 
mythical and legendary history of Persia down to 
the Arab conquest, is a national epic which has 
rendered its author immortal. FirdawsI possessed 
the epic sense in a high degree; his descriptions 
of battle show an extraordinary vigour and move- 
ment; he felt the heart of his native land beating 
within him. The poem Yiisuf u Zallkhd written 
to show suspicious Muslims that ancient Persia 
was not his only love, is no whit inferior to its 
predecessor in spite of the advanced age at which 
It was wiitten by the author. 

1 h^ Skahnamah has been several times published ; 
Lumsden s edition. The Shah Namu (Calcutta 181 1) 
only contains the first volume; Turner Macan’s 
(Calcutta 1829) and MohPs (Paris 1878) are com- 
plete while that of Vullers (Leiden 1877—1884) 

riK I =ilso been 

lithographed editions published in the East 

Translations: (cf. the art. al-bondari); 

published at Tashkent 1326; Gujarati 
1897—1904; French by 
t separately at Paris 

Atkinson opposite his edition 
of the text and separately, London 1832 (several 
times reprinted), by Warner, London 1905—1910 
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and Rogeib, London 1907 : Get man by Von Schack, 
Uerlin 1851 — 1865 Rnckert, Berlin 

1890 — 1895. For further bibliography we may 
refer the reader to the works quoted below. 

Bibliography'. Nizami 'Arudi Samarkand!, 
Cahar Alakala.^ p. 47 — ^Y'.^'^rA^Gv.’^.^Zeiischr. tier 
Jeutsch. morgenl. Gesellschafl., xlviii. p. 89 et seq.'. 
do., Das iranische Nationalepos (in the Grundr. 
d. iron. Philol..! ii. l^o'et seq.')'., Muhammad 
“^Aufl, Lubab al-Albab, ii. 32-33; Dawlat-Shah, 
Tadhkirat al-Shu^ara, ed. Browne, p. 49; Sainte- 
Beuve, Caascrics du Lmtdi^, i. 332 — 350; Am- 
pere, La Science et Ics Lettres cn Orient -, p. 
279 — 373 ; H. Ethii, L'irdaiisi als I.yriker {Sit- 
zufigsber. der kgl. bayr. Akad., Munich, 1872-1873 
and Grundr. der iran. l^hilol., ii. 229 ct scql)', 
Browne, A literary History of Persia, ii. t2<)et 
rri/. ;Pizzi, Vepopea Persiana, Plorence 1888; M. 
Grimbaum, Zeitschr. der deutsch. morgenl. Ges., 
xliii, I — 29,_xliv, 445 et seq. (Cl. Huart.) 
FIRDAWSI (Firdew’sI), an Ottoman poet 
of Brusa in the time of Sultan Bayazid II. (14S1 — 
1512), to distinguish him from the great Persian 
poet FirdawsI, called Firdewsi-i Rum! or more 
frequently Uzun Firdewsi or Firdewsi-i Tawil 
(“Long” Firdewsi), probably in allusion to the 
length of hks chief work. His chronograms (/aVfZ’/r) 
were celebrated. His masterpiece is the Sulaiman- 
xVame, composed for Sultan Bayazid by his com- 
mand, in 360 or 380 volumes, in prose and poetiy, 
a complete encyclopaedia in which he included 
all the knowledge of his time in philosophy, astro- 
logy, genealogy, history etc. The Sultan, however, 
only choose 80, or, according to others, 99 volumes 
and had the others burned. Firdewsi was deeply 
hurt, and like his Persian namesake, is said to have 
revenged himself by lampoons and went to Persia, 
where he died. 

Bibliography'. Tezkere-i iMtifl (Constanti- 
nople 1314), p. 261; M. Thureiya, Sidjill-i 
’’OtLimam, iv. 14; Hammer, Gesch. d. Osman. 
Dichtk., i. 276 and Kosenol, i. xv.; Pertsch, 
Verzeichnis der tttrk. Handschr. d. k. Bibl. zu 
Berlin (1889), N". 470. (Tit. Menzel.) 
FIRDE (from farada “to impose”, so pronoun- 
ced in the Egyptian dialect, while in the middle 
fard and more usually farida was used) is 
an extraordinary imposition usually levied 
for some special purpose. Lane in his Manners 
and Customs (see below) says that Muhammad 
‘All Pasha [q. v.] in the first half of the xix'h 
century levied a Jirde of one twelfth of the income 
of each subject, without distinction of religion, up 
to a maximum of 500 piastres to meet the expense 
of increasing the army and navy. When this ex- 
penditure diminished, the tax was abolished. A 
similar firde was at the same time levied on prosti- 
tutes. As already mentioned fartda (plur. fard’iii) 
is almost always used with the sense of firde in 
the historians and inscriptions of the middle ages. 
Bibliography'. Dozy, Supplement au.x Dic- 
tionnaires arabes under “■fard" and “faruia"', 
Quatremere, Sultans Mamlouks, Ilh, i86, 187; 
E. W. Lane, An Account of the Manners and 
Customs of the modern Egyptians, 5‘h ed., 1871, 
i. 165; ii. 91, 289. (M. SOBERNHEIM.) 

FIRISHTA. [See mal‘ak.] 

FIRISHTA, Muham.mad Kasi.m Hindu Shah, 
known as Firishta (born 960 =: 1552, died 
after I033 = *^23), of Astarabad in northern 
Persia, was brought to Aljmadnagar as a child in 


the reign of Husain Nizam Sliah 1 and, while yet 
a youth, entered the service of Murta/u Nizam 
Shah I. The persecution of foieigners which fol- 
lowed the murder of Husain II drove him to 
Bidjapur where, in January 1590, he entered the 
service of Ibrahim ‘■.\dil Shah II. Shortly after- 
wards he rvrote Ikhtiyarat-i Kasimi, a work on 
medicine, and Ibrahim, pleased with its style and 
aware of P’irishta’s devotion to historical studies, 
urged him to undertake a comprehensive history 
of Muhammadan rule in India. Firishta at first 
declined the task as being beyond his powers, 
but eventually offered to submit for approval a 
few chapters of such a work as he could under- 
take. Among the specimen passages thus presented 
was an account of the disgraceful circumstances 
of the death of ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah I, Ibrahim’s father. 
Ibrahim correctly interpieted the selection of this 
subject as a hint that the historian demanded 
unfettered liberty in the relation of facts, and gave 
him permission to proceed with his work. 

Firishta, who was an industrious compiler, 
mentions in the preface to his history no less 
than thirty-two books which he had collected 
and consulted, and adverts to some others in the 
body of his work. The ipsissima verba of his 
authorities are so often found in his pages that 
he has been stigmatised, with scant justice, as a 
mere copyist. He was, however, utterly devoid of 
the critical faculty and has made several glaring 
errors even in the annals of the Uakhan, which 
were his own peculiar province. The value of his 
work is further impaired by his gross ignorance 
of geography, and it is unsafe to follow the 
example of Briggs, bis best known translator, in 
accepting it as a thoroughly satisfactory account 
of the rise and progress of the Muhammadan 
power in India. The ‘ history, which was begun 
in 1606 and finished in l6ii, consists of an in- 
troduction, twelve sections dealing with the Ghaz- 
nawid kings of Labor, the emperors of Dihli, 
the independent Muhammadan dynasties of the 
Dakhan, Gudjarat, Malwa, Ivhandesh, Bangui 
(including Djawnpur), MultUn, Sind, Kashmir and 
Malabar, and the saints of India, and a conclu- 
sion, and embraces the whole history of Muham- 
madan rule in India, excepting that of the ‘Arab 
conquerors of Sind, to the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century. Firishta complained with truth 
that until his time the only work which pretended 
to deal comprehensively with the subject was 
Nizam al-Din Ahmad’s Tabakat-i Akbari, which 
was too brief and condensed to be of much value 
to the student of history, and boasted with justice 
that he had produced a work the like of which 
had not previously appeared in India. His History 
(ed. Bombay, 1831; Lucknow, 1281 = 1865); 
despite its many defects, is valuable not only as 
a summary of known authorities, but also because 
it embodies fragments of works of which the 
originals have been lost. A critical translation 
(those existant in English are enumerated Morley, 
Catal. K. As. Soc., p. 67; the best is that of 
Briggs, London 1829), or, at least, a careful and 
intelligent edition of the text is much to be desired. 

Bibliography. Elliot-Dowson, History of 
India,P\. 532 et seq.',]. Mohl,yc«z'«a/ des Savants, 
1840, 2X2 et seq., 354 e‘ teq., 392 et seq.', Rieu, 
Catal. of Pers. Mss. Brit. Mus., i. 225 et seq.', 
Ethe, Catal. of Pers. Mss. India Office, 113 r/ 
seq.-, Morley, o. c., 63 et seq. (T. W. Haig.) 
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FIRISiJTE-ZADE, '^Abd ab-MadjId Izz al- 
DIn, in Turkish also called Firishte-o gh lii and in 
Arabic Ibn Firishta^ one of the principal 
disciples of Fadl Allah [q. v., p. 37] the 
founder of the Hurufi [q. v.] sect, died in 874 
(1469). In 833 (1430) he wrote a book on the 
doctrines of the sect in Turkish, entitled 
name (Book of mystic Love), which is placed by 
the adepts on a level with Fadl Allah’s Dj awidan^ 
so that this name is also given to it. There also 
exists from his pen a HidayeFname (Book of Con- 
duct) in Turkish and an AMreFnamc (Book of 
Future Life). The LM~namc has been lithographed 
at Constantinople (1288= 1871). 

Bibliography'. Ishak-Efendi , JCdshif aB 
Asrar.^ p. 31, 1565 Cl. Huart, Textes horoujis.^ 
p. xix. XX. 5 G. Jacob, Derivisch-Orden der Bek-^ 
taschis.^ p. 33, 41 note 2; Edw. G. Browne, 
Further notes.^ in the yourn. R. Asiat. Society. 
1907, P^ 535, 544, 57o. (Cl. Huart.) 

FIRMAN. [See FERMAN.] 

FIROZA, Arab, al-flruzadj^ the turquoise, 
a well-known precious stone of a bright green 
or “mountain green” to skyblue colour with a 
gloss like wax; in composition it is a hydrated clay 
phosphate with a small but essential proportion 
of copper and iron. The colour is not permanent 
in all stones , and is said to be particularly 
affected by perspiration. It is almost always 
cut as an ornament en cabochon i. e. with a 
convex upper surface; only stones with an in- 
scription are given a flat upper surface. The 
provenance of serviceable stones is limited to a 
few places whose history may be traced back for 
thousands of years. Turquoise mines were worked 
by the kings of Egypt in the peninsula of Sinai. 
Major Macdonald discovered them again in 1845 
in the Wadi Maghara and its neighbourhood and 
worked them again for a number of years. The 
hieroglyphic inscriptions at the mines date, ac- 
cording to H. Brugsch, from King Snefru of the 
third dynasty to Rameses II. Brugsch takes the 
word ma/kat to be the name of the mineral. No 
mention of the stone or tire mines has survived 
from the Hellenistic period; on the other hand 
in addition to wonderful details of the method of 
procuring the pale greeu callais in Carmania, Pliny 
knows a good deal about its properties, which 
can only refer to our turquoise; for the statement 
that the callais loses its colour when affected by 
oil or ointment is found in al-Kindi on the 
flruzaiij and in all later minenalogical works. It 
can hardly be doubted that the turquoise was 
obtained in the Sasanid period and even earlier 
in the mines around Nishapur. Tifashi says of 
the kings of Persia that they adorned their hands 
.and necks with turquoises, because they averted 
danger of death by land or water; but we often 
meet with the assertion that the turquoise de- 
tracts from the majesty of kings. It was consid- 
ered to contain copper and to be formed in the 
vicinity of copper mines. Different kinds are dis- 
tinguished according to the different colours (sky- | 
blue, milk-blue, green, spotted); the best kind is 
considered to be the hushakl (i. e. Abu IshakJ) 
and the finest variety of this is the sky-blue ac- 
hari. Large pieces are very rare and are corre- 
spondingly costly, small pieces on the other hand 
are very common. The best specimens retain their 
colour, apart from the influences detailed below; 
after 10 — 12 years many lose their colour entire- 


ly and the stone is then said to be dead. .Vll 
stones, however, show a certain variation in colour. 
They are brilliant in a clear sky and dim when 
the sky is clouded; they alter their coloui with 
the state of health of the wearer, and when af- 
fected by sweat, oil or musk; fat restores the 
colour again. 

Taken inteinally it is a poison, but in colly- 
rium it is useful for clearing the sight, also if it 
is stared at for some time. Gold takes away its 
beauty (unlike lapis lazuli), i. e. probably, the 
greenish blue colour does not harmonise as well 
with the yellow of the gold as the dark blue of 
the lapis lazuli. 

AkfanI explains the name firTizah as “stone of 
victory”; whence it is also called hadjar al- glialaha. 
The word fiyuzadj is found in many corrupt forms 
in the Latin translations of the middle ages {fa- 
rasquin^ fcbroguug^ peruzegi etc.) , but none of 
these can be considered the original of the word 
turquoise; for as early as the xiii'h century 
we find the form turcoys^ turquesa and turquesia^ 
and it may safely be assumed, that this was a 
new name given to the stone from the land of 
its origin, the ancient home of the Turks; cf. 

Arnoldus Saxo: ^Turcoys did us a regioue 

Turkya in qua nascitur". Certainly the name did 
not first appear in connection with the trade be- 
tween Venice and Turkey. 

General (now Sir) K. Houtum-Schindler who 
was governor of the mining area and director of 
operations at the mines in the “eighties” of last 
century has given a detailed account of the Per- 
sian turquoise mines at Meshhed in KhorasSn, 
which is quoted in Bauer’s Edelsteinkunde (2“d 
ed. , p. 490 et seql). The stones procured are 
usually roughly cut en cabochon on the spot and 
brought to Meshhed by the village elders. Thence 
the turquoise, fastened to pieces of reed with 
wax, which are tied in bundles, travels to 
Nijnl Novgorod or Moscow, usually through the 
intermediary of Bukhara traders, whence it is dis- 
tributed all over the world. Many of the “lucky 
stones” are sold to pilgrims in Meshhed. In Ni- 
shapur the stone is seldom to be seen. Many are 
also exported via Yezd to Baghdad and Constan- 
dnople. The value of the exports varies from 
£10,000 £ 15,000 [annually, which is believed 

to be about a third of the total yield. 

H. Brugsch states, that, according to present 
day belief, the alteration in the colour of a stone 
presented indicates increase or decrease in the 
friendship of the donor. The large, quadrilateral 
turquoises polished flat, which were at one time 
engraved with inscriptions and arabesques in gold 
and worn on the upper arm, are no longer held 
tn such estimation. Stones for rings are always 
mounted in silver or tin, never in gold; Brugsch con- 
nects this with the Muslim prohibition of the wearing 
o t e most precious metal or with a very ancient 
notion of the demonic meaning of gold. I am 
rather inclined to believe that the real reason is 
goo taste, as has been mentioned above, for re- 
ligious prohibitions are not mentioned by any writer ; 
besid^ diamonds also are only mounted in silver. 
ibliography. Das Steinbuch des Arislo- 
ttles (ed. Ruska), p. 151; al-Kindi in E. Wiede- 
mann, Zur Mineralogie hei den Arabern^ in the 

rJ-t-F i. (1909), p. 2to; 

1 Ashar al-Afkar^ transl. by Reineri Biscia, 
2“ ed., p. 70 et seq.\ AkfanI, Nukhab al-Dha- 
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/j/ufir^ in Mashrik^ xi. (1908), p. 761: Muham- 
mad b. Mansur, Dj,awahir A'umcli^ transl. by 
F. V. Hammer-Purgstall , in Fundgruben d. 
Orients^ vi. 133; KazwinI (ed. Wustenfeid), i. 
p. 232; Dimishp (ed. Mehren), p. 68; Ibn al- 
Baitar, transl. by Leclerc in Notices et extr.^ 
xxvi., p. 50 ; Clement-Mullet, Essai stir la min. 
arabc.^ in Journ. Series vi., Vol. xi. p. 150 e/ 
scq.\ Boetius de Boodt, Gemniarum et Lapidum 
historia (1609), p. 134 et scq.\ H. Brugsch, 
iVanderung nach den Turkis-JVIinen nnd dcr 
Sinai-Halbinsel (1866), p. 66 et rry.; H. Brugsch, 
licise dcr k. preuss. Gesandtschaft nach Fcrsien 
i860 und j86i.^ Vol. ii. p. 77 ; W. FI. Petrie, 
Researches in Sinai (1906), p. 41 etc.; Bauer, 
Edelsteinkunde.^ 2"J ed., p. 386 — 495 ; H. Fuhner, 
Lithojhcrapie.^ p. 138. (J. Ruska.) 

FIRUZ-ABAD (earlier Piruz-abad, “city of 
victory”, Mukaddasi, p. 432), a name given to 
the town of Gur (arabicised Djur) in Fars, 
by the Buyid “^Adud al-Dawla to avoid the evil 
omen suggested by the Persian name of the town 
(gdi\ gur.^ “tomb”). It was founded by Ardashir I. 
on the site of a marsh that had been drained 
(Yakat, iii. p. 146) and remained the capital of 
the province of Ardashir-Khurra, although not so 
large as Slilraz or Siraf (Istakhri, p. 97); it was 
fortified by a wall with a ditch but not surrounded 
by suburbs (ibid. p. 1 16, 124). In the SasSnian period 
there was a fire-temple there, built beside a reser- 
voir and called Barm\ it was there that Mutahhar 
b. Tahir al-MaljdisI heard the patet of the Maz- 
deans recited (Livre de la Creation., i. 5^1 where 
4iur should be read for khuz., an emendation 
suggested by Seybold). It had four gates, called 
Mihr (Mithra or the Sun), Bahram (Mars), Hormuz 
(Jupiter) and Arda.shir. In the centre of the town 
was a building like a platform , called tirbal 
(temple) by the Muslims, and iwan-zvekiyahhurra 
by the Persians, the erection of which was attri- 
buted to the founder of the city ; it was of suffi- 
cient height to command the surrounding country 
and on it there was a fountain fed from a spring 
in a mountain near. It was probably the remains 
of an Assyrian zikurrat (M. Dieulafoy). In Is- 
taWirl’s time it was almost entirely in ruins. Otto 
of roses was manufactured there and exported 
throughout the East. Dj ur and Istakhr were the 
last cities in Fars to capitulate before the conquest 
(Baladhurl, p. 315, 389); it was occupied, then after 
it had rebelled, taken by ‘^Abd Allah b. 'Amir b. 
Kuraiz, governor of Basra in 29 (650). 

Bibliography. Barbier de Meynard, Dic- 
tionnaire de la Perse., p. 174 — 176; Noldeke, 
Araber nnd Perser^ p. il, note 3; Le Strange, 
Eastern Caliphate, p. 255 ; P. Schwarz, Iran 
im_ ABtteJalter, ii. 56 ct scq. (Cl. Huart.) 
FIRUZABAD, is also common in other parts 
of the world as a place-name, cf. the article dihlI 
[i. 972a injra\. For other places of this name cf. 
Yakut s. v._and Le Strange, Eastern Caliphate, Index. 

al-FIRUZABADI, Abu ’l-Tahir Muhammad 
B. Va'kOb b. Muhammad b. IbrahIm Nadjd al- 
DIn al-ShIrAzI al-ShaFi'I, Arabic lexicogra- 
pher, was bom in Rabi' II or Djumada II 729 
(Febr. or April 1329) at Kazarun near Shiraz, on 
which account he was in later life fond of calling 
himself a descendant of the celebrated Shafi'i Abu 
l.shak al-ghfrazl, although the latter died childless. 
From his eighth year he studied in Shiraz and 
afterwards in Wasit and in 745 (1344) in Baghdad. 

The Encyclopaedia of Islam, II. 


In 750 (1349) he studied under Taki al-Din al- 
Subki in Damascus and accompanied him to Jeru- 
salem. There he acted for ten years as professor 
and then undertook a series of journeys which 
took him to Asia Minor and Cairo. The accounts 
of his travels given by his biographers vary a 
great deal. According to the best authenticated 
statements, those of al-Nii'mani, he moved to Mecca 
in 770 (1368) and remained here about 14 year.s, 
which were interrupted by a journey to India and 
a five years’ stay in Dihli. About 794 (1392) he 
accepted an invitation from Sultan Ahmad b. Uwais 
to Baghdad. From there he went to Persia, and 
was honourably received by Timur when the latter 
took Shiraz in 795 (1393). But as his native dis- 
trict had been devastated by the Mongols he could 
not stay here but took ship in Hoimuz to .South 
Arabia, which, owing to its remoteness from the 
scenes of the great events in history, afforded him 
the peaceful resting-place required by for a scholar's 
activity. After his arrival there in RabP I 796 
(Jan. 1394), the Sultiin al-Malik al-Ashraf invited 
him to Ta'izz, where he remained for 14 months. 
On the i»‘ Dhu ’ 1 -Hi^dja 797 (la'h Sept. 1395) 
he was appointed Chief Kadi of al-Yaman and 
given a daughter of the Sultan in marriage ; after 
this he claimed to be a descendant of the Caliph 
Abu Bakr. In 802 (1400) he again made the 
pilgrimage and constituted his house in Mecca a 
MalikI Madrasa with three lectureships. During 
his stay in Mecca, his father-in-law died in 803 
(1401). He made a second journey to Mecca in 
805 (April 1403), but soon returned to Zabid 
where he died on Tuesday the 12'k (according 
to others the 20'fi) Sljawwal 817 (26^1 Dec. 1414). 
His great work, the dictionary al-Kamus, which 
he had extracted from his (now lost) al-Lamf 
al-MtIlam aNU^ab al-£>j.ann' bain al-Muhham 
(of Ibn Sida) zva 'NCbab (of Saghani) in 60, ac- 
cording to others in 100, volumes, in which how- 
ever, as Graf Landberg suggests, he perhaps in- 
cluded many words from South Arabian dialects, 
became a classic throughout the whole Muslim 
world, in spite of the fact that, although it con- 
tains a very large number of words, the material 
has not been critically examined and the explana- 
tions are very brief. It has been printed at Cal- 
cutta 1817, 1270, Bombay 1884, 1272, Lucknow 
1885, Bulak 1274, 1289, 1301 — 1303, Cairo 1281, 
1319. A Persian version by 'Abd al-Rahim Muntaha 
'l-.drab ft Lughat aNArab appeared at Calcutta 
1841 (another al-Kabus by Muhammad Habib 
Allah, s. Catalogue of the Pcrs. Mss. in the Brit. 
Mns., N®. 1016-1017). A Turkish translation by 
'AsimElfeodi al-Ukiyaniis al-Bdsit fi Tar^amat u/- 
Kamus al-Muhlt was printed with the Arab, text, 
Stambul 1272 and alone at Bula^ 1250, Stambul 
several times, last in 1 305. Among the commen- 
taries the fullest is the PddJ allArus of Saiyid 
Murtada al-Zabldl, died 1205 (179O7 ols., 

Bulak 1307-1308. Faris al-Shidvak [q. v.] published 
a critique entitled al-Diasus '^ala 'l-Kamus, Stani- 
bul 1299. Of his other works, of which al-Bulgha 
fi Ta^rikh A^immat al-Lugha (s. Ahlwardt, Ver- 
zeiclinis der ar. Hdss. der Rgl. Btbliothck zu 
Berlin, N». IC060) is probably the most important, 
there have been printed the Aitab Tahblr al- 
Muzvashsjiin fimd yukal bi 'l-Sln zoa 'l-Shin, \o- 
cabulaire des mots arabes s'ecrivant indilKremment 
avec un s on eh, Alger 1909, and the stories from 
the life of the Prophet, Sifr al-Sa^dda, which he 
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originally wrote in Persian (s. Pertsch, Die pers. I 
Hdss. der herz. Hibliothck zii Gotha^ N®. 33) 1 

which was translated into Arabic in 804 (1401) 
by Abu ’1-Djud Muhammad b. Mahmud al-Makh- 
zumi al-MisrI, Cairo n. d. {Catalogue de Goeje^ 
Nt. 2827) with the al-Fauz al-Kabir mePa Fathal- 
Kh ablr ft Csul al-Tafsir of Wall Allah b. ‘'Abd 
al-Rahim on the margin. 

Bibliography. al-Nu'manI, al-Rawd al- 
^Alir.^ cod. Wetzstein, ii. 289 (Ahlwardt, op. cit.., 
N<*. 9886), fob 218 v; Tashkoprizade, al-Shakd^ik 
al-NtPmdnlya (on the margin of Ibn Khallikan, 
Bulak 1299), i. 92; SuyUtf, Bughyat al-WiPdt., 
Cairo 1326, 1 17; Wustenfeld, Geschichtschrei- 
ber der Araber.^ N". 464; Brockelmann, Gese/i. 
d. arab. Litteratur.^ ii. 181. 

_ _ _ (C. Brockelmann.) 

FIRUZKOH (FErozkoii), a mountain for- 
tress in the Country of Gh b r , now the Ha- 
zara highlands of Afghanistan. It was founded by 
Kutb al-DIn Muhammad (known as the Malik al- 
djibal or mountain-king), in a territory known as 
Warshadah, and continued by his brother Baha al- 
Din Sam who succeeded in 544. It remained the 


capital of Ghor as long as that kingdom lasted, and 
was much embellished during the victorious reign 
of Mu'izz al-Din Muhammad b. Sam from the spoils 
of India. The Citadel or Kasr is described as of 
great magnificence. It was taken by ‘Ala al-Uin 
Kh^arizm Shah in 607, and finally destroyed 
during the Mongol invasions under Ogotai son of 
Cingiz I^an in 619-620. The exact position of 
Ffruzkoh is doubtful. It was on the bank of a 
river which may have been the upper Murghab 
or the upper Hari-rud or one of its tributaries. 
Raverty favours the latter view, but Holdich, who 
surveyed the country in 1884-1885, could find 
no site corresponding with it in these valleys, and 
identifies it with the extensive ruins ot Taiwara 
on an affluent of the Farah-rud, still locally known 
by the name of Ghbr. The tribe bearing the name 
of Firuzkohi now inhabits the Murghab valley, but 
it is nomadic, and it is not therefore necessary to 
suppose that Firuzkoh was in that valley. Tai- 
wara is in the country of the kindred Taimani 
tribe, and has easy communications with Herat, 
Farah and the upper Hari-rud valley. It may 
therefore with some confidence be accepted as the 
actual site of FirOzkoh. 

Bibliography. The Tabakdt-i Nasirl.^ 
trans. Raverty, London 1881; Holdich, The 
Gates of India., London 1910. 

_ _ (M. Longworth Dames.) 

FIRUZPUR (Feruzpur). A district in the 
P a n d] a b which takes its name from the prin- 
cipal town. It forms part of the Djalandhar divi- 
sion, lying between 29° 55" and 31° 9' N. and 
73° 52' and 75° 26' F.. Area 4302 sq. m. Po- 
pulation 958072 of which 447615 are Muham- 
madan. The principal Muhammadan tribes are 
Radjputs, Arains, Dogars and Wattus; there is 
also an ascetic tribe known as Bodla, who are 
believed to possess powers of incantation. The 
ancient site of Djancr, supposed to be the Hadj- 
nlr of Baihaki, was the capital of the Punwar 
Radjputs. Soon after the Muhammadan invasion 
the Bhatti Radjputs adopted Islam and invaded 
the district from the south. The Gil, Dhallwal 
and other Djat tribes entered it later. The Dogars, 
a wild and predatory tribe, are more recent im- 
migrants. The town of Firuzpur was founded in 


the time of Sultan Firuz Shah HI of Dihli and 
named after him. In Akbar’s time it was pait of 
the Subah of Multan and not of Sirhind, and 
probably lay on the right bank of the river Sat- 
ladj, and not on the left as at present. The Sidhu 
Djats appear towards the end of Akbar’s reign 
and soon adopted the Sikh religion. It was in 
this tract that Guru Govind was defeated after a 
three days fight by Awrangzeb’s army; the site 
is now held sacred and the tank (Mukat-sar = 
Tank of Salvation) has become a place of pil- 
grimage, where a 3 days’ festival is held in January. 
Round it the important town of Mukatsar has 
grown up. The Sikhs got possession of the country 
after the retirement of Ahmad Shah Durrani; the 
Bhangl Misl under Gudjar Singh took the principal 
part in the conquest. Randjit Singh threatened 
this country with the minor Sikh states, and this 
move (1808) led to British intervention. Firuzpur 
was occupied, and annexed in 1835, thus inter- 
posing between Randjit Singh’s kingdom and the 
minor states, which have been preserved to the 
present day. The Musulman Nawwabs of Kasur 
also found a refuge at their estate of Mamdot 
near Firuzpiir in 1807, and were recognized as 
ruling chiefs. Their territory was annexed owing 
to mismanagement in 1855, but was afterwards 
restored and is still held by the Nawwabs. It is 
a large and wealthy estate. The present Nawwab 
Ghulam Kutb al-Din Khan is a minor. 

The first Sikh war between the British and the 
Khalsa army was fought in this tract. The Sikh 
army crossed the Satladj in Dec. 1845. The bat- 
tles of Mudki and Pheru-sJiahr (often wrongly cal- 
led Firuz-shahr or Firuz-shah) were fought soon 
after. The Sikh army was repulsed but not crushed, 
and recrossed the Satladj, only to invade British 
territory again higher up the river near Ludhiana. 
The decisive battle of Aliwal was fought outside 
the district of Firuzpur, but the desperate struggle 
of Subrawan (Sobraon) which ended the war, was 
fought within its limits. 

In more recent times the district was enlarged 
by the addition of the Tahsil of Fazilka in the 
south from the former district of Sirsa (1884). 
The sandy tracts to the east and south of the 
district have been rendered fertile by the irriga- 
tion from the Sirhind canal, and the inundation- 
canals constructed by Col. Grey in the riverain 
tract have also added greatly to its productive- 
ness. The Sikh Djats are excellent farmers and 
take full advantage of these conditions ; the Mu- 
hammadan tribes in this part are inferior cultiva- 
tors. There is at present a large export of wheat 
from the Firuzpur district. 

Bibliography'. V ariotis provincial and 

district Gazetteers and settlement reports issued 
Band^ab Govt. Press Labor e'., Cunningham, 

History of the Sikhs., London 1849; Ibbetson, 

Outlines of Punjab Ethnography., Calcutta 1883. 

_ _ _ (M. Longworth Dames.) 

FIRUZ SHAH KHILDJI (IJualal al-DIn), 
the twelfth Muhammadan emperor of 
Dihli, was an Afghan of the Khildji or Ghildji 
tribe who first rose to eminence in Balban’s reign 
and later became governor of Samana. When 
Mu izz al-Din Kaikubad fell sick, he was sum- 
moned to Dihli to assume the direction of affairs, 
but encountered much opposition from the Turki 
amirs., who, as the emperor grew feebler, pro- 
claimed his infant son. Shams al-Din Kayumarth, 
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Fii'uz acknowledged the child but removed him 
from the custody of the Turks and seized the 
palace of Kiltigharl where, with his connivance, 
Kaikubad was assassinated. The child disappe.ared 
shortly afterwards and, on June 13, 1290, Firuz 
ascended the throne. His chief difSculties were the 
disaffection of the people of Dihli, who resented 
the rule of an Afghan, and a rebellion headed by 
hlalik Chadju, a nephew of Balkan, who claimed 
his uncle’s throne. The prejudices of the citizens 
were conciliated by mildness and the rebellion was 
crushed, but the old emperor’s culpable leniency 
both to rebels and robbers was much resented 
by his amirs^ who refused to accept his plea of 
conscientious objection to bloodshed. A conspiracy 
of the disaffected amirs was detected and pardoned, 
but more severity was shown towards Sidi Mawla, 
an influential dai-wish suspected of plotting the 
emperor’s assassination, who was put to death. 
Firuz had appointed his nephew and son-in-law, 
'^Ala’ al-Din, governor of Karra, and this adven- 
turous prince, hearing of the great wealth of De- 
vagiri in the Dakhan, led a daring raid into that 
kingdom and returned laden with plunder, but 
declined to visit his uncle at Dihli, feigning ap- 
prehension of punishment for having undertaken 
such an enterprise without permission. The doting 
old emperor was at length persuaded, against the 
advice of his counsellors, to visit his nephew in 
Karra, and on July 19, 1296, was stabbed to 
death on the bank of the Ganges before the eyes 
and under the orders of 'Ala’ al-Din, who imme- 
diately caused himself to be proclaimed emperor. 

Bibliography, Td‘rl^-i Firi-shta,, ed. 

Briggs (Bombay 1831), i. 154 ct seq.\ transl. 

Briggs (London 1829), i. 285 et seq.\ Diya al- 

Dln BaranI, TiFrikh-i Firuz Sha/ti (Bibl. Ind.) 

p. 174 St seq.\ Nizam al-Din Ahmad, Tabakat-i 

Akbarl. ' (T. W. Haig.) 

FIRUZ SHAH TAGHLAK, son of Malik 
Radjab, brother of Ghiyath al-Din Taghlak, and 
the daughter of Rana Mai Bhatti of Abohar, was 
educated and advanced to high rank by his cousin, 
Muhammad Ibn Taghlak, on whose death near 
Thatha on March 20, 1351, he was induced to 
ascend the throne. He extricated the army then 
employed in Sind from its difficulties and led it 
back to Dihli, where in the meantime Ahmad 
Ayaz Khvadja-yi Diahan. whom Muhammad had 
left in charge of the capital, too hastily crediting 
a report that Firuz had been slain in an encounter 
with the Moghuls, had placed on the throne a 
supposititious son of Muhammad. Firiiz would 
have pardoned and reinstated Ahmad, but was 
overruled by his advisers, who caused the aged 
minister to be put to death. The wars of Firuz 
Shah’s reign were two expeditions into Bangal in 
1353 itud 1359, one into Urisa in the latter year, 
one against Nagarkot in 1361, and one to Thatha 
in 1362. A certain measure of success attended 
all these campaigns, but Firiiz’s generalship in 
each was beneath contempt, and after the sub- 
mission of the Djam of Thatha he wisely aban- 
doned the quest of military glory. The rest of his 
long reign was passed, if the suppression of one 
or two unimportant rebellions be excepted, in the 
indulgence of his passion for architecture and the 
chase. His public works included cities, palaces, 
tombs, irrigation works, mosques and colleges, but 
he compounded for his activity in this direction 
by neglect of all other public business and tolerance 


of corruption and inefficiency in others. He had 
so little of the jealousy which is a usual attribute 
of sovereignty that at different times he associated 
two of his sons to himself in the imperial dignity. 
He was endeared to his people by his abolition 
of many vexatious imposts and by the general 
lenity of his rule, which contrasted strongly with 
that of his predecessor. He died, at the age of 
more than 80 years, in the latter half of September, 
1388, and was succeeded by Taghlak II, the son 
of his deceased eldest son, Fath Khan. The prox- 
imate cause of the ruin of his empire was Ti- 
mur’s invasion but the inefficiency of his own 
administration contributed largely to its disruption. 

Bibliography. Shams-i-Siradj 'Aflf, Ta^- 
rikh-iFiruz SJrdhi (Calcutta, 1888 — 

1891) j Fiiuz Shah, Futuhdt-iFlruz Shdhl (MS., 
Brit. Mus., Rieu, iii. 920); Diya al-Din Barani, 
T a^rlkh-i Firuz Shdhl (Bibl. Ind ,') ; Elliot-Dow- 
son, iii. 266 — 388. (T. W. Haig.) 

FISK. [See fasik.] 

FITNET, a Turkish poetess, whose real 
name was Zubaida, the daughter of the Shaikh al- 
Islam Mehemmed Es'ad Efendi, died U 94 (l?^^)- 
Of her life we only know that she made an un- 
fortunate marriage with Derwish Efendi, Kadi'askar 
of Rumclia under Selim HI. Her Dlwdn (printed 
Stambul 1286=1869 and often since) consists 
chiefly of lyric poems, ghazals, sharkis and a few 
riddles; some poems show a philosophic strain, 
which according to Gibb, is due to the influence 
of her friend Raghib Pasha [q. v.]. Her total 
writings were of small bulk. 

Bibliography. Gibb, A History of Otto- 
man Poetry., iv. 151 ct scq. (the Turkish sources 
are also given there). 

FITR. [See 'Id al-fitr.] 

FITRA is a “noun of kind” (U'rigkt^ i. 123 d) 
to the infinitive fair and means (an Ethiopic 
loan-meaning, Schwally in Zcitschr. d. Dcutsch. 
Morgcnl. Gcs.., liii. 199 et seq.\, Ndldeke, Neue 
Beitrage., p. 49), “a kind or way of creating or 
of being created”. It occurs in Kur. xxx. 29 
(khilka, Baid.) and other forms of its verb in the 
same meaning occur 14 times. But though Mu- 
hammad uses derived forms freely, it was obscure 
to his hearers. Ibn 'Abbas did not understand it 
until he heard a Bedawl use it of digging a well, 
and then the Bedawl probably meant the genuin- 
ely Arab sense of shakk (Lisdn, vi. p. 362, 1 . 20). 
Its theologically important usage is in the saying 
of Muhammad, “Every infant is born according 
to the fitra Qala "'l-fitra ; i. e. Allah’s kind or 
way of creating; “on God’s plan”, cf. Macdonald, 
Religious Attitude in Islam, p. 243); then his 
parents make him a Jew or a Christian or a 
Magian”. This is one of several contradictory 
traditions on the salvability of the infants of un- 
believers. On the whole question the theologians 
were uncertain and in disagreement. This text 
evidently means that every child is born naturally 
a Muslim ; but is perverted after birth by his en- 
vironment. But in this interpretation — that of 
theMu'tazilites(cf. Kaskshaf ed.Lees, ii. p. 1094) — 
there were found serious theological and legal 
difficulties, (i.) It interferes with the sovereign 
will (mashfd) and guidance (hidUya) of Allah. 
Orthodox Islam, therefore, holds that the parents 
could be only a secondary cause (sabab) and tlrat 
the guiding aright and leading astray must come 
from Allah himself, (ii.) This view, and indeed 
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almost any view of the tradition, would involve 
that such an infant, if his parents died before he 
reached years of discretion, could not inherit from 
them, and that if he died before years of discre- 
tion, his parents could not inherit from him. For 
this presupposes that he is a Muslim up to years 
of discretion, and canon law lays down that a 
Muslim cannot inherit from a non-Muslim or vice 
versa {Hashiya of al-Badjurl on the shark of Ibn 
Kasim on the main of Abu Shudja, ed. Cairo 
1307 ) vol. ii. p. 74 et seq. and Sachau, Muham- 
medanisches Recht^ p. i86, 204, 206 — a favorite 
subject for hair-splitting). Two attempts have been 
made to escape this, (i.) This statement of Mu- 
hammad is to be regarded as a decision {hukm) 
and was abrogated by the later decision as to 
inheritance. But it is pointed out that it is not 
really a decision, but a narrative (ihaiar) and 
that narratives are not abrogated, (ii.) The being 
made a Jew, Christian or Magian is to be regarded 
as not actual, but figurative, and takes place in 
this figurative sense from the point of birth; the 
legal religion of the infant is automatically that 
of his parents, although he comes actually to em- 
brace that religion only with maturity of mind. 
Another view was that being created according 
to the yffr-a meant only being created in a healthy 
condition, like a sound animal, with a capacity 
of either belief or unbelief when the time should 
come. Another was that fitra meant only “be- 
ginning” {bad^d). Still another was that it referred 
to Allah’s creating man with a capacity of either 
belief or unbelief and then laying on them the 
covenant of the “Day of Alastu" (Kur., vii. 171). 
FinaUy that it was that to which Allah turns 
round the hearts of men. 

Bibliography. Malik b. Anas, Mimatta 
(ed. Cairo 1279—1280 with Zurkani), ii. 35. 
Diet, of tech, terms., p. 1117 et seq.\ Lisan., 
vi. p. 362 et seq.'., Risdla on Imdn by Abu 
Mansflr Muhammad al-Samar^andi prefixed to 
the Hyderabad ed. of the Fikh al-akbar of 
Abu Hanifa, p. 25 r/ seq.-, Misbih ofal-Faiyumi 
s. C'. ; Krehl, Beitrdge z. muh. Dogm., p. 235* 
Hughes, Diet, of Islam under Infants', Razi^ 
Mafatih al-ghaib, iv. p. 16; vi. p. 480 of ed. 
of Cairo 1308; Tabari, Tafsir, xxi, p. 24. 

(D. B . Macdonald.) 

FOMALHAUT (also fomalhot and famohot) — 
fam al-hut (“the fish’s mouth”) is the star x of 
first second magnitude in the Southern Piscis. 
Ptolemy and following him al-BattanI, however, 
reckon it to -Aquarius, but add that it also lies in 
the mouth of the Southern Piscis. According to 
Kazwlni and Ulugh Beg it was called al-Dafda^ 
the first frog, according to Arab nomen- 
clature, to distinguish it from a second in the Whale. 

It is also called al-Zalhn = the ostrich by Kazwinl. 

Bibliography. ai-Battani, Opus astrono- 
mteum (ed. -Xallino), ii. 165; iii, 264; al-Kaz- 
wlni, Kosmographie (ed. Wustenfeld), i. 37 and 
41; L. Ideler, Untersuehungen uber den Vr- 
sprung u. die Bedeutung der Sternnamen (Berlin 
1S09), p. 201, 284-285; Xabulae long, ae latit, 
stellar, fixar. ex observat. Ulugh Beighi (ed. 

Th. Hyde), p. 104; Libros del saber de astro- 
nomia del Rey D. Alfonso X. de Castilla (ed. 

M. Rico y Sinobas), i. 117 and 142. 

— SUTER 

TO’AD PASIJA (Muhammad Kec’edji-Zade), 
an Ottoman statesman, bom in 1230—1815 


j in Constantinople, the son of the poet Tzzet .Molla 
[q. V.], who mentions him in his Mihuct-kedian, 
studied medicine after leaving the school of Calat.i- 
Serai and entered the aimy medical service with 
the rank of yuzbdshi (captain) and was sent to 
Tripoli in North Africa. Returning in 1253= 1837 
to Constantinople, he entered the service of the 
Porte as interpreter, was sent to London in 1256 = 
1840 as first secretary to the Embassy and in 
1261 = 1845 attended the coronation of Queen 
Isabella of Spain as Envoy Extraordinary. In 
1263 = 1847 he became Dragoman of the Imperial 
Diwan, in 1265 = 1849 referendary, then was sent 
on a special mission to Wallachia and Moldavia and 
finally appointed ambassador in St. Petersburg. 
In 1266 = 1850 he was under-secretary of state 
to the Grand Vizier, in 1268= 1852 he w’ent on 
a mission to Egypt and on his return from there 
became Minister of Foreign affairs, but in the 
following year resigned in consequence of the 
intrigues of Mentchikoff. In 1270= 1854 he was 
entrusted with the task of suppressing the unrest 
provoked by Greek bandits in Janina and Vefii- 
Sheh'r, and succeeded in restoring order. As a 
member of the Grand Council for Reforms he 
drew up a series of laws and regulations and on 
his appointment for the second time to the Min- 
istry of Foreign affairs, became at the same time 
President of this body. He was deprived of both 
offices in 1273 = 1856, but was given them again 
in the following year. He attended the Paris con- 
gress as the delegate of Turkey and after the 
massacres of Christians in Lebanon (1276 = 1860) 
he was sent to Syria as eoinmissioner extraordinary 
with civil and military powers. In this capacity 
he had Miishir Ahmed Pasha shot to remove any 
pretext for General Beaufort d'Hautpoul to march 
on Damascus with the troops under his command. 

After the accession of Sultan 'Abd al-"AzIz 
(1278 = 1861) he became President of the High 
Court of Justice {mc^lis-i ahkatn-t ^adliye\ Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs for the fourth time and 
Grand Vizier in the same year. After filling this 
o ce for fourteen months he was dismissed in 
1279 _t862, but soon afterwards appointed Seras- 

kier and Adjutant-general and, retaining this title. 
Grand Vizier for the second time 1283 (= 1867). 
He letained this position for nearly three years and 
introduced reforms during his tenure of office. On 
his dismissal he retired to his palace on the Bos- 
porus (j a i). He accompanied the Sultan on his 
journey to the Paris Exhibition of (1867 = 12841 
remained m Europe for his health and died at 
Nice in Shawwal 1285 (Febr. 1869) at the age of 
55 . His remains were interred in Constantinople 
hL bestde the small mosque built by 

h™ in the Gedik-Pasha quarter. Ftfad played an 

X=Ab modern Turkey; 

with Ah Pasha he is to be numbered among those 

Stei^!rds"T"L 1 i Cjewdet Efendi 

?f oXar, the first grammar 

of Ottoman Turkish that was ever printed (Xa- 

test^e^t "855). The political 

Suhan “ibdXi - ^‘tldressed to 

bultan Abd al- Aziz, ascribed to him is a literarv 

skit probably from the pen of the Persian « ^ 

Malcom-Khan. ^ 

Bibliography. Ch. Mismer, Souvenirs da 

"xdmurTx,-" *^92), p. 12; Sami-bey. 

Ramus al-Aldm, v. 3440; J. Lewis Farley, 
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Turkey (I^ondon lS66; with Fu adF Puitrait 
on the title-page), p. 121 ct seq. 

(Cl. IIuart.) 

al-FUDAIL r,. Iyau Abu ^AlI al-FindInI al- 
Tai.akanI, one of the most celebrated Sufis of 
the older period, a contemporary of Flarun al- 
Rashld, died 187=3803. His shows that he 

was born in l^orasan, which agrees with the story 
that he began his career as a member of a robber 
band which rendered the roads between Abiward 
and Sarakhs insecure. He happened on one occa- 
sion to hear some one reciting Sura Ivii. 15: “Is 
it not time for those that believe, to humble their 
hearts before God’s warning” and in consequence 
became converted. He then went to Ktifa, where he 
studied Tradition, and afterwards to Mecca, where 
he remained till his death. From the anecdotes 
related of him, it is clear that he was one of 
those pious ascetics to whom worldly greatness and 
pleasures are as nothing; no original opinions and 
views ascribed to him have been handed down, 
but he is considered one of the most reliable and 
prolific transmitters of Tradition. 

Bibliography. Ibn Sa'^d, Tabakat (ed. 
Sachau), v. 366; Ibn Khallikan, Wafayat (ed. 
Wustenfeld) , N". 542; 'Attar, Tadhkiral al- 
Atvliya (ed. Nicholson), i. 74 et seq.', al-Ku- 
shaiil, Risala (Cairo 1318), p. 10 et ; al- 
Hudjwin, Kaskf al-Mahdjub.^ transl. by Nichol- 
son, p^ 9_7 et seq. 

FUPULI. [See kuzUlI.] 

FULBE. [See pul.] 

FULK, the usual name for ship in the Korean 
(saflna is only found four times). Navigation seems 
to have made a profound impression on Muham- 
mad’s mind; in numerous passages in the Korean 
(xiv. 37 ; xvi. 14; xvii. 68; xxxi. 30; xxxv. 13; xxxvi. 
41 etc.) the fact that God has given man pow’er 
over the waters (sakhkhara) , so that they bear 
ships, is quoted by Muhammad as a special proof 
of God’s grace. 

Ftilk is more particularly Noah's Ark. The 
Korean does to some extent but it is rather the 
histories of the Prophets that give all sorts of 
interesting details of the building and equipment 
of the ark. By God’s command Nuh had first of 
all to plant the trees necessary for the building 
of the ark and he planted plane-trees (sadj^. 
During the forty years that these were growing 
no children were born on earth. Being asked what 
form the ark was to assume, God answered that 
the upper part and the back were to be like that 
of a cock and the hull also to be like the body of a 
bird, and that it was to have three stories (tabakat). 
The dimensions are variously given ; according to 
the “possessors of a scripture” it was 80 (sic) ells 
loogi 50 broad and 30 high; according to other 
statements the dimensions were 660, 330 and 33 
ells. The ark was nailed in the ordinary way 
(dhatu ditsurir.^ Sura liv. 13) and covered with 
pitch internally and externally; God caused a 
spring of pitch to well forth for this special pur- 
pose. — - On one occasion the disciples of Jesus 
asked their master to raise a man from the 
dead who would tell them what the ark was like. 
Jesus raised up Sam (according to Tabari, i. 107 
it was Kham), the son of Nuh, from a piece of 
earth, and he told them that the ark was 1200 
ells long, 600 broad and had three stories, one 
for quadrupeds, one for birds and the third for 
human beings. When the accumulation of excre- 
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ment became a nuisance, Nrdj seized the tail of an 
elephant and from it was produced a pair of swine 
which devoured the excrement ; the mice became 
a plague, so he struck the lion on the forehead 
and a pair of cats came forth from its nose and 
destroyed the mice. — .According to the Korean 
(Sura xl. 46), the landing place of the .Ark was the 
mountain iquni. [Cf. this article i. 1059I’ et seq.). 

Bibliography. The commentaries on the 
Korean on the accounts of the Deluge; Tha'labi, 
Kisas al-Anbiya (ed. Cairo 1325), p. 34 et seq.\ 
G. Weil, Biblische Legenden der Miiselmdnner 
(1845), p. 45; Gninbaum, Netie Beitrage znr 
sem. Sagenkiiiide (1893), p. 79 et scq.\ R. Basset, 
Contes Berb'eres (Paris 1887), p. 25-26, et les 
sources: Nouveau x Contes Berb'eres (Paris 1897), 
p._203 — 205. (H. Bauer.) 

FUMANI. [See 'abd .al-fatt.Ah.] 

FUNDUK, “hazel-nut”. “The funduk is the 
fruit of a tree, round like a nut, enclosing a kernel 
like the pistachio-nut” (Lisdn). .Also (in the dia- 
lect of Syria and Marocco) a house at which tra- 
vellers alight, by the way side or in a town ; an 
inn or hostel, corresponding to the Persian khan. 
The derivation is probably from the Greek w«v- 
Soieelov. (A. S. Fulton.) 

FUNDUKLY or Fyndykly, the name of the 
old gold coin of Turkey, said to be derived 
from the pearl border, which was likened to grains 
of corn (/««i/«^) (Isma'il Ghalib, Taizvi/n, p. 274). 
This name only came into general use when two 
different gold coins began to be struck. The Tur- 
kish gold coin that had been in use till then, 
usually called simply altyn based its weight on 
that of the ducat. Down to the conquest of Con- 
stantinople, European ducats, usually of Venetian 
origin and later Hungarian and Dutch ducats, 
circulated almost exclusively in the Ottoman do- 
minions. To make them pass current in Turkey 
they were countermarked sahh by the authorities. 
The oldest native gold coin dates from 883 (1478) 
and was struck in Constantinople. These gold 
coins were to be of the same value as European 
ducats and are therefore of about 23’/.2 carat fine, 
and weigh 3.49 grammes (Hungarian ducat 3.491 
grammes, Dutch, 3.494), but well preserved speci- 
mens run from 3.43 downwards. This coin bore 
the most different names : Altyn, Zekin (Zeccino), 
Flurln or Bilurl (Florenus), Shdhl (in the pro- 
vinces bordering on Persia), Ashrafi (in Agyp- 
ten), Sullanl (in the Barbary States), Tughraly, 
Zendpirli, from the ornamentation etc. 

A second gold coin was introduced alongside 
of the ducat in the reign of Sultan Ahmad III. 
(1115 — 1143 = 1703 — 1730), of the weight of 
2.6 grammes, and was called ser-mahbub [q. v.], 
and the old gold coin received the name fundukly. 
The latter has not been struck since the reign of 
Mahmud II. 

Bibliography. Belin, Essai stir THistoire 
iconomique de la Turquie (Journ. Asiat., 6. 
Serie, iii. iv. v.); S. Bernard, Memoir e sur les 
Monnaies d'Egypte (Description de I'Egypte , 
Etat Moderne, Vol. xvi. of the Octavo edition, 
p, 267 et seq.)-, St. Lane-Poole, The Coins of 
the Turks in the British Museum, London 1883 
(Introduction) ; Isma'il Ghalib, Takwim-i Mas- 
kukdt-i ^Uthmdniya, Constantinople 1307, p. 
297; Zambaur, Prdgungen der Osmanen in Bos- 
nien (Wiener Num. Zeitschr., 1908). 

(E. V. Zambaur.) 
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FUNG (Fun-dj), a tribe or mixture ot 
tribes in the A nglo-E g y p t i a n Sudan. The 
name ib said to be derived from a Shilluk ^ word 
denoting “stranger"’ and is originally applied to 
a negroid race related to or identical with the 
^illuks on the White Nile. They became pro- 
minent at the end of the 15’*“ century A. p. by 
conquering an extensive portion of the eastern 
Sudan where they founded the famous kingdom 
of Sennar. At the time of the conquest and^ sub- 
sequently to it their kings and notables inter- 
married with Sudan Arabs and ultimately claimed 
Arab descent which they or their court genealogists 
traced back to the IlanI Umaiya. It is noteworthy 
that of the names borne by their kings a consider- 
able proportion arc non-Arabic and non-Muslim. 

The Fung dynasty of Sennar was founded by 
'’Amara Dunkas (= 'Amara , the son of Dunkas) 
who reigned from A. d. 15*^5 *534* alliance 

with "Abd Allah L>jama', the chief of the S\bdal- 
lit tribe, he conquered the country between the 
White and lUue Niles and established himself at 
Sennar, while "Abd Allah founded a semi-inde- 
}icndcnt dynasty at Kerri, north of l^aitura. The 
Fung dynasty lasted down to 1789 which year 
the throne was usurped by the Hamadj tribe who 
held possession until the time of the Egyptian 
conquest. Lists of the Fung kings are given by 
Shukair (sec below) and the French traveller Cail- 
liauci. The two differ in details while agreeing 
on the main features. During its most tlourishing 
period in the iS*' century the Fung kingdom 
extended from the third Cataract in the north to 
Fazoghli on the blue Nile in the south, and from 
the Red Sea on the east to the White Nile and 
Koi-dofan in the west. Only the country between 
the White and Blue Niles was directly governed 
l)y the Sennar kings, while Fazoghli and the 
Northern Sudan had their own tribal rulers who 
were tributary to the Fung. 

The Fung .seem to have embraced Islam at the 
time of their rise to power, but, even in the days 
of Bruce (see below), many pagan practices sur- 
vived among them. The use of Arabic was general 
only among the upper classes. 

The present Fung are a Negro people in the 
Sennar province. Their district, called Dar Fung, 
extends south of North Lat. 12, from the Abyssi- 
nian frontier to the White Nile. Their head (shaikh) 
is a direct descendant of the old Fung dynasty, 
but the tribe is small in numbers and unimportant. 

Fven at their most nourishing period they seem 
to have made little advance in civilization, and 
tiu'ir kings cultiv.ited Muslim sciences only to the 
extent of occasionally attracting Arab scholars to 
their court. 

/> i d / .' i' g r i2 f /i V : There are several Mss. his- 
tories of the Fung Kingdom, e. g. the Br. Mus. 
Ms. Or. 2345 ; others were used by Na'^um 
^ukair, but their mutual relationship has not 
been studied. 

Cp. further: Naum Bey Shukair, TariJ^L 
al-Sudan (Cairo, 1 903), Csp. Vol. ii. 73 et seq.\ 

J. Bruce, Travels io discover the Source of the 
Sde in the JAzr/ 1768 — 1/73 (London and 
Edinburgh, 1813), Vol. 0, passim; F. Cailliaud, i 
tz A/eroc etc. iS/g — (Paris, 1S26 — . 
1S2S): Tremaux, Zc* (Paris n. d.). p. igo — I 

206; R. liartmann. Shiz:e dcr Lafid-chaft Sen- ' 
//J/ {Zeitschr. fur cill^cm. Ei dkundcy I 15 « . 
1 17. 1S63. p. I — 40, 153 — 200): Lejean. XoU . 


sur les Foung et letir idibmc {Bull, de la Sac. 
de Geographic., 1865, Vol. i. 238—252); Deheram, 
Le Soudan egvplien (Paris 1898), p. 49—09, 
88-90, 94—98; E. A. Wallis Budge, The 
Egyptian Sudan, its history and monuments 2 
vol's. (London, 1907), see index; The Anglo- 
Egvptian Sudan, ed. by Lt. Col. Count Gleichen 
(London, 1905), Vol. ii. 122 ; H. A. MacMichael, 
The Tribes of Northern and Central Kordojan 
(Cambridge, 1912), p. 224 et seq.-, Diedrich Wes- 
termann. The Shilluk people, their Language 
and Folklore (Philadephia and Berlin, 1912), 
p. lii. et seq.; H. C. Jackson, Tooth of Fire, 
being some Accotmt of the ancient Kingdom of 
Sennar (Oxford, 1912). (S. Hillelson.) 

al-FURAT is the Ar.abic name of the Euphra- 
tes, called in Sumerian BU-RA-NU-NU, Assyr. Pu- 
ratu, Hebrew niS, Syriac . On the name 


and the notices by authors in antiquity cf. Weiss- 
bach’s article Euphrates in Pauly -Wissowa, vi. 
1195 et seq.; we need only note here that, ac- 
cording to modern travellers, it does not seem 
absolutely certain that the names Kara-Su and 
Murad-Su are applied respectively to the northern 
arm, the “Western Euphrates” and the southern, 
the “Eastern Euphrates”; Murad-Su, like Frat, is 
rather applied to both tributary streams (cf. 
Gecgr. Journ., viii. 1896, p. 333 note), and per- 
haps Belck’s {Beiirage zur Alien Geographic, i. 
45) supposition, that Murad is only a popular 
etymology for Purat [cf. also the name Djebel 
Marad in Pseudo-Wakidi (see Tomaschek, Sasun, 
p. 17), which is to be located in the district in 
which the “Eastern” Euphrates rises], is not to be 
dismissed offhand. 

The Arab geographers, to whose notices this 
article is limited, regard the northern tributary 
arm as the true upper course of the river. It 
rises in the district of Kallkala [cf. LRZErUm, ii. 
p. 31] in a mountain called ^Frdichs or some 
such name, in which we may probably recognise 
the UxfuxSpviQ ijpo; of Ptolemy , and the Mans 
Parnerdcs of the Tabula Peutingeriana. For the 
upper course of the river we have the very im- 
portant description by Ibn Serapion, whose text 
has been published with translation by G. Le 
Strange in the Journ. R. As. Soc., 1895 and 
more recently his statements have been discussed 
by Tomaschek in a valuable paper in the Fest- 
schrift fur H. Kiepert (1898), p. 137 — 149. 

The Euphrates receives from the west below 
Kamkh the waters of the Nahr Luklya (probably 
the modern .\rmudan-Cai), the Nahr Abrilp (the 
('alta-Irmalf flowing from Abrik =: Dtwrigi) and 
the Nahr Andja (the modem Angu-Cai, the lower 
course of the river system of ‘Arabkir). Below 
(Ibn Serapion wrongly says above) the mouth of 
the last named river the Western joins the Eas- 
tern Euphrates, the Nahr Arsanas rising in Tarun 
(Taraunitis), which not far from Shimshat (Arsa- 
mosata, cf. R. Xiepert, Formae orbis antiqui, text 
to sheet 5, p. 8“) is augmented by the Nahr al- 
DhPb and the Nahr Salkit (according to Tomas- 
chek, the rivers Peri-Su and Siingut). The united 
stream now flows past Hisn al-Minshar (the modern 
Musher-Da^; Khalil al-Zahirl, Zubda, p. 52; 
Mushar'), receives on the west bank the Nahr 
Ojardjarlya (probably the Kuru-Cai) w'hich flows 
from the neighbourhood of Kharshana, further the 
Nahr Kubakib i. e. the Tokhma-Su. The latter, into 
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which flow the Nnhr Kurakis = Sultan-Sti and the 
Nahr al-Zarnuk, which irrigates by a branch Malatya, 
is crossed by the celebrated Kactarat Kubakib, 
the modern Kirkguzkoprii (see Yorke in the Gcogr. 
Jouni.^ viii. 1896, p. 328 dZ ; Lehman n-Haupt, 
Armenien^ i. 486). On the east bank the Euphrates 
receives the Nahr Henzit (Boyiik-Cai) which still 
preserves the name of the capital of the old dis- 
trict of Anzitene and then enters the cataract dis- 
trict, which it does not leave till it reaches Gerger 

(see von Moltke, Brief c ttber Ziistande in 

der Turkei^^ p. 305 — 310; E. Huntington in 
Zeitschr. fur Ethnol.^ IQOI, p. 183 — 204). 

Leaving the mountainous country the Euphrates 
divides the flat tableland into two, and forms the 
boundary between Syria and al-Djazira below Su- 
maisat. At first the river continues as before to 
receive important tributaries from the west only. 
Of these the most important is the Nahr Sandja 
or Nahr al-Azrak crossed by the famous Kantarat 
Sandja, which, like the Singas of the ancients (cf. 
R. Kiepert, Formae Orbis Antiqui^ text to sheet 5, 
p. I'j), is certainly to be identified with the Gok- 
Su and not with the Bdlam-Su, on account of 
the Roman bridge that still survives in the latter 
(see Humann and Puchstein, Reisen^ p. 393 et seq.). 
Below the rocky citadel of Ka^at al-Rum and the 
crossing of al-Bira, of particular importance since 
the Crusading period [cf. BlREnjiK, i. 723I' ef seq.\ 
there is still the Nahr Sadjur to be mentioned. 
In the early middle ages Djisr Manbidj, the later 
Kal'at al-Nadjni, and al-Rakka were the main places 
where the Euphrates could be crossed. Below the 
last named place the al-BalIkh, rising in the neigh- 
bourhood of Harran, joins the mainstream at al- 
Rakka al-Sawda^, the modern ruins of al-Samra^ (see 
Sarre and Herzfeld, Archiiol. Reise im Euphrat- 
und Tigris-Gebiet^ i. 160'. It is true that the 
modern very important crossing at Der al-Zor 
[q. V., i. 936^’] seems to have had a predecessor in 
an ancient Birtha [see above i. 724‘‘ infra seqi] and 
is probably mentioned by Yakut, ii. 662 as Dair 
Rumman, but it has only become of any consid- 
erable importance in modern times. The place 
of Der al-Zor at the present day was held in 
ancient times by Circesium, the Karkisiya of the 
Arabs at the mouth of the Khabur, which flowing 
from Ra^s al-'Ain, according to the repeated state- 
ments of the Arab authors, formed with its tri- 
butary the Hirmas from Tur ‘^.\bdln, a navigable 
connection between the Euphrates and the Tigris 
in the Nahr al-Tharthar, but, according to the 
recent investigations of Sarre and Herzfeld, op. cit..i 
i. 193, this must be regarded as more than doubt- 
ful. The place of the ancient Circesium, the modern 
Der al-Zor, was filled, particularly in the later 
middle ages, by the double village of Rahba, or 
the Daliya of Malik b. T^wk, a little south of the 
former, the lands of which were watered by the 
Nahr Sa'id canal, which began before Karkisiya, 
and was called after Sa'id b. “^Abd al-Maiik b. 
Marwan (see Peters, Nippur i. 127 and 129 et 
eeq.\ A. Musil, In Nordwestarabien und Sudmeso- 
potamien^ p. 10 of the reprint from the Anzeiger 
der phil.-hist. Kl. der Wiener Akad., 1913, I). 

While modern geographers make Southern Me- 
sopotamia begin at “^Ana [q. v., i. 344h et «y.], 
already celebrated in the middle ages for its palms, 
where the cultivation of the datepalm in the Euphra- 
tes valley begins, the writers of the middle ages as 
a rule place the boundary between al- Dj azira and al- 


Trak much farther south on the Euphrates. The Cert 
Sa'de, which was led out of the Euphrates down- 
wards from Hit, the course of which can be traced 
almost as far as Nedjef (see Peters, Nippur.^ i. 166 
and 313; ii. 327; Meissner, Von Babylon nach den 
Ruinen von Hira nnd Huarnaq. p. 15), has un- 
fortunately not yet been sufficiently explored for its 
real importance and relation to Khandak Sabiir (sec 
Noldeke, Sasaniden^ p. 57 ; G. Le Strange, Eastern 
Caliphate.^ p. 65) and to the Wadi ^Ain al-Tamr 
(see Musil, op. cit.., p. 1 1), which, according to 
Ibn Serapion, flowed into the Euphrates at Hit. 
According to Ibn Serapion a canal, called Nahr 
Dudjail, flowed from the Euphrates at al-Rabb (7 
farsakh from al-Anbar, 12 from Hit; possibly the 
Umm al-Ru^us in Peters, Nippur^ ii. 45) to the 
Tigris near "Ukbara (see Streck, Die alte Land- 
schapt Babylonien.^ p. 24), but it seems soon to 
have been silted up, as the later geographers give 
this name only to a T i g r i s-canal perhaps ori- 
ginally connected with the ancient Dudjail (see 
Streck, op. cit..^ p. 33 and 220 et seq.'). 

Only a little farther down, at al-.\nbar [q. v., 
i. 348], begins the great network of the Baby- 
lonian canal system which dates back into remote 
antiquity, although only the remains survive to- 
day. The usual identification of the four main 
canals, Nahr 'Isa, Nahr Sarsar, Nahr al-Malik and 
Nahr Kutha, led from the Euphrates, is given in the 
article didjla, i. 969 et seq. (for details see Streck, 
op. cit.., p. 25 et seq.')., but in the present state 
of our knowledge of the country it can only be 
regarded as highly hypothetical. Shortly after they 
branch off, the Euphrates divides into two arms. 
The western arm, according to the z\rabs, the 
river proper, which flows past Kiifa and is finally 
lost in the Batiha [q. v., i. 675 et seq.'] west of Wasit, 
is also called al-'Al^ami, which Musil (pp. cit.., 
p. 13) has found E.N.E. of Kerbela as the name 
of an ancient canal, perhaps forming the northern 
continuation of the modern Hindlye arm. The 
eastern arm of the Euphrates, which even in Ibn 
Serapion’s time held a greater stream of water, 
for the first part of it corresponded to the bed 
of the modern Euphrates proper, until since about 
1889 the river began to pour the greater part of 
its waters into the Hindlye arm (see Peters, Nip- 
fur., ii. 335; Sachau, Am Euphrat und Tigris., 
p. 38 and 57), again divides near Babil. Its 
eastern arm, which flows to the Tigris under the 
name Nahr Sura al-A'la, Sarat al-KabIra, Nahr al- 
Nll, or Nahr Sabus via the town of al-Nil, the mo- 
dern Nillye, has been thoroughly explored by Sarre 
and Herzfeld {_Arch. Reise, i. 234 — 247) except for 
its eastern extremity. How far the western branch, 
the Nahr Sura al-Asfal, corresponds to the modern 
course of the Euphrates or the canals Shaft al-Nil, 
Shalt al-Kar which flow to the southeast, cannot 
yet lie exactly determined. This arm likewise ends 
in the great swampy area of the Batiha, the out- 
flow from which, Nahr Abi ’1-Asad, which runs 
into the Didjlat al-'Awra", may in a way be des- 
cribed as the lower course of the Euphrates. 

This is in its main outlines the picture drawn 
by the Arab geographers, particularly Ibn Serapion. 
That the details, which they give us, are not 
always intelligible, is not remarkable considering 
the deficiencies in our knowledge of the country ; 
that contradictions seem to be found in them, need 
not cause surprise, when we consider how much 
the river has changed its course, of which the 
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shifting to the south in quite recent tines of its 
confluence with the Tigris is a striking example 
(see Gcor;i . Jotu n.^ xxxv. 1 1 with map). The 
Aralis themselves knew of considerable changes in 
the course of the Euphrates ; for example, Mas'^udl 
i^MuruJi^ i. 216), says, that in the period of Illra’; 
prosperity sea-going ships came up as far as Nedjef 
in the old riveibed A detailed account 

has already been given [i. 675 il siq.'\ of the 
Arabs’ knowledge of the history of the I’atlha. It 
is perhaps evidence of the gradual alteration in 
this area of swamps that, according to certain 
authois (see />//</. Gt’0"y. .Ir.^ iii. 20, note i; cf. 
also Yakut, iii. 860 yt .nv/.), an arm of the Euphra- 
tes — it can probably only be the Nahr Sura 
al-.\sfal — entered the Tigris at Wasit. Not only 
is the history of the Euphrates in antiquity and 
the middle ages still veiy obscure, but we have 
only very meagre information regarding the chan- 
ges in its course in recent times. For what is 
known on this subject we can only here refer the 
reader to the general textbooks on geography and 
the encyclopaedias as well as for the economic 
importance of the river, 

/! t Hi r ap h y\ The .\rab geographers and 

the more important western works are given 
under nipjL.y; we may here mention as a car- 
tographical aid R. Kiepert’s excellent A'arte von 
A/eina^icn (1:400.000). Important monographs 
are mentioned in the text. For further details 
cf. the separate articles. (R. H.aRT.viANN.) 
FURKAN (a.), Oiscrimination, revela- 
tion, salvation. The word is found in Arabic 
literature as an original .\rabic word and also as 
one borrowed from the .\ramaic. The meaning 
of the word in various passages in the Korean 
cannot always be exactly determined; Muhammad 
made a wide use of it; he was fond of words 
with a long vowel in the last syllable on account 
of their solemn sound. 

t. The Arabic word means separation, dis- 
tinction, proof. Probably, however, this meaning 
i.s not found in the Koran, although the commen- 
tators constantly expound it as having the theo- 
logical shade of meaning of “discrimination be- 
tween true and false”. It is not impossible that 
.Muhammad came by this means to use it in the 
meaning of 

2. Revelation, as this meaning of the word 
i> not found in .Vram.iic. Thus it is applied in 
the KoFan to pre-Muhammadan revelations, e. g. 
Sura \xi. 49, iii. 2. where, according to Zamakh- 
sh.iri. It i.s a name for the whole class of he.avenly 
books. lUit it is u.scd of the Kor'an m Sura xxv. i, 
where it 1- said; “Blessed is he that hath sent 
down the fuikon to his servant, that he might 
lie a w arncr to the creatures" ; and among later 
writers it ha.s become a synonym for Kor'an. 

3. In the meaning “s.alvation" the word is cer- 

tainly an .\ramaic loanword. Thus in Sara. viii. 42 
“ . . . . and what we have revealed to our servant 
on the day of the Furkan^ on the day when the two 
hosts met”. Here the battle of Badr is called the 
“day of the Furkan” . Some of the commentators ! 
on this passage give the meaning al-nasr “victory”, i 
But this is the .Aramaic ftn-kana, synonymous ! 
with the Hebrew yeAtak “salvation”. j 

Bibliography. A. Geiger, Was hat Mo- ■ 
•.-iHimCil cius Jem julenthtmie aufgcnomnien ■ 
p. 55 seq.\ Schwally, Zeitschr, der Deutsch, ! 
Morgenl. Gesellsch.. Hi. 134 ct seq.-, Noldeke- ‘ 


Schwally, Geschichte des Qprans.^ \. 34 ) Noldeke, 
Neue Bcitrdge i:ar semitischen Sprachwissenschaft., 
p. 23 et seq.\ cf. A Dictionary of Technical 
Terms (^Bibliotheca !ndica\ ii. 113^^* 

(k. J. We.N'SINCK.) 

FURU‘. [See the art. I'IKH, ii. I04h.] 

FURUp. [See fard and firde, ii. 61^ and 111“.] 
FURUGH (Ann ’l-Kasim I^an), a Persian 
poet, born in Kashan, descendant of Fath ‘All 
Khan, the prince of poets, lived for long in Kho- 
rasan, then settled in Teheran, where he lived a 
retired life only associating with mystics. He lived 
in the xix'l' century ; we do not know the dates 
of his birth or death. Among his poems he-wrote 
verses on the death of Muhammad ^ah and the 
accession of Nasir al-Dln. 

Bibliography. Rida Kull Khan, Madfmef 
al-Fusahd., Vol. ii. p. 370 — 382. 

_ _ (Cl. Huart.) 

FURU GH al-DIN (Muhammad Mahdi), a 
Persian poet, born in Tabriz in 1223 (1808); 
an ardent student from the age of seven, he en- 
tered the service of various individuals of high 
rank, among them Feridun Mirza, a prince of 
the royal family, who had written poems under 
the name Farruyj (a name of the hero Feridun 
in Firdawsl’s ^dhndmahf from whom he took 
the name Furiigh-i FarruIAl. In Teheran he held 
a high position in the ofhees of the chancellery. 
He collected his Arabic and Persian poems in 
his Tadhkirat al-Skabdh (“Memoirs of Youth”), 
which forms a kind of autobiography. 

Bibliography. Rida Kuli Khan, Maffmf 
al-Fusaha.^ Vol. ii. p. 396 — 400. 

Huart.) 

FURUGHI, I. Surname of the Persian poet 
Muhammad of Isfahan, who had studied the Al~ 
magesta of Ptolemy and became poet laureate to 

Timur Qjah Durrani after spending his youth in 
travel. r b 1 

2. The surname of a janissary of Awlona in the 
time of Sultan Sulaiman, skilled in music and the 
composition of riddles. 

3. The surname of Mirza Muhammad Husain 
ly>ahanl Zaka’ al-Mulk, a Persian poet and editor 
of the Tarblya, who died in 1908. 

Bibliography. Rida Kuli Khan, Madjma'- 
al-Fusaha, Vol. ii. p. 382; Hammer, Geschichte 
des osman. Dichtkunst., ii. 491; Browne, The 

Huart.) 

FUS'TAT. [See Cairo, 1. 8x6* ei sea.} 

FUTA DJALLON, a district in West 
Afric.a, in the N.W. of French Guinea, to which 
It IS politically attached. It consists of a moun- 
tainous area, the most important in West Africa 

bi M """a ’"TT 3000, 3500 feet. These 

ngblands border m the E. on the mountains of 
the Mandingo territory; in the S. they slope in 
a series of shelving spurs to the level of the 
Atlantic Ocean, while in the N. they gradually 
slope down to Bondu. The geographical and oro- 
graphical conditions of the land are only slightly 
known at present. The most recent journey^s of 
exploration have merely established, that the south 
and west borders are formed of sandstone plateaus, 
while the older kinds of stone, granite and gneiss 
occupy the centre. The structure of the mountains 
IS rather irregular; the general picture is of a 

h.Bh h feet 

by ^ ' sandstone range deeply cut 
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The average elevation of Futa assures the land 
a more moderate and healthy climate than the 
coast lands. The temperature is lower than on 
the coast and the thermometer shows considerable 
variations at all seasons of the year. During the 
dry season (December to June) differences of 25, 
30 and 32° C. may be noticed in the course of 
a single day ; during the winter or rainy season 
(May to November) the nights are always fresh. 
Nor does rain ever entirely stop during the dry 
season, but falls very heavily in winter, and reaches 
its maximum in spring when the south winds laden 
with moisture from the Atlantic Ocean set in. 
Although Futa Djallon has a smaller rainfall than 
the coast, it has a better supply than the neigh- 
bouring lands on the Upper Senegal and the Up- 
per Niger. 

Futa Djallon is one of the most important hy- 
drographic centres of Africa. We may distinguish 
two great watersheds, one in the S. in the district 
of Timbo, where the Baleio (Bafing), the Tene, 
the Kinkisso, a tributary of the Niger, and the 
Konkure, which flows into the Atlantic Ocean, 
rise, and another in the N., in the neighbourhood 
of Labe, from which flow the Gambia, the Salla 
(Kakrima) and the Komba (Rio Grande). To get 
beyond the boundaries of Futa the rivers with a 
S. or S. W. course have to cross the mountain 
wall, which they do in numerous falls, rapids 
and deep ravines, usually running from N. E. to 
S. W. Although the slope of the country is much 
more gradual to the N., the valleys here are quite 
as narrow and often overhung by steep cliffs. 

Futa has long been regarded as a country with 
a rich and luxurious vegetation, but it does not 
seem to deserve this reputation, at least not every- 
where. The most frequent feature in the structure 
of the country is the “bowal”, a rocky plateau 
covered with ferriferous boulders, sometimes over- 
grown with thin scrub, but sometimes so bare 
and stony that some travellers compare it with 
the hammadas of the Sahara. During the rainy 
season the ground is covered with a kind of grassy 
vegetation which varies in thickness with the nature 
of the country and lasts for longer or shorter 
periods. Trees are lacking except in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the water-courses ; nevertheless, 
the valleys are very well wooded; on the slopes 
and in the cavities which collect the necessary soil, 
little wooded islands {dantares') are formed which, 
where they are found in large numbers, seem to 
form an extensive continuous forest. The villages 
are surrounded by orchards of orange, melon, kola 
and mango trees. The karite or butter tree and 
various kinds of bamboo are widely diffused, but 
the palms are small and few in number. Finally in 
some granite districts we find meadows, cultivated 
fields and plantations beside one another which give 
the country a certain similarity to parts of Switzer- 
land and the Auvergne. But this is the exception. 

The fauna is not so rich as in the Sudan; it 
is represented by antelopes, gazelles and especially 
monkeys, the latter being so numerous that the 
inhabitants have to institute “drives” to protect 
their crops from being ruined by them. The scar- 
city of large carnivora has favoured the develop- 
ment of cattle-rearing so that at the present day 
there are three kinds of sheep and four of cattle 
in Futa, of which one, the buffalo, used as a 
beast of burden, was introduced into the country 
by the pastoral Fulbe. 


The number of inhabitants is unknown : it is 
tentatively estimated at 600,000- 700,000. The 
principal settlements are Timbo, the residence of 
the Almamy (9000 inhabitants?), Labe (5000 '), 
Medina, Kade and Fugumba (10,000), the holy 
city, where the rulers are consecrated. The popu- 
lation IS composed of various elements, among 
which the Mande predominate. We find represent- 
atives of the different branches of this race here, 
Diallonke, Susu, Soninke and half breeds like the 
Khassonke and notably the Tula, who are the 
result of a mixture of the Mande and Fulbe and 
during the last 150 years have become supreme 
over the other groups. There are also Peuhl or 
Fulbe, but they are less numerous in Futa proper 
than in the neighbouring territories and follow’ 
the pastoral life of their forefathers, although there 
is a marked tendency among them to exchange a 
nomadic for a settled life. 

The social divisions of the people corre- 
spond to some extent to this diversity of origin. 
The highest class consists of an ecclesiastical and 
military aristocracy, the former composed of mara- 
bouts, the latter of prominent Fula, the descen- 
dants of Muslim immigrants or native chiefs who 
have became converts to Islam. These nobles who 
have special titles {alfha^ sheikha etc.) are grouped 
in families like the Roman “■gentes'" and take an 
active part in the political life of the country; 
they have seats in the assemblies and supply the 
Almamys with their civil and military officers. Next 
to them are the negroes and the Muslim Fulbe; 
they attend the assemblies as vassals of the nobles 
but as a rule take no part in their deliberations; 
they live in villages which are called gor. A third 
class comprises the non-Muslim freemen. These 
are usually artisans (weavers, carpenters, shoema- 
kers) and live in separate groups in the gor or 
near them. They are endogamous and are excluded 
from any share in political life. Lastly slaves are 
very numerous, because the conquerors of the 
Sudan, e. g. al-HadJdj '^Omar and Samory used to 
exchange their prisoners for the cattle of Futa. 
These slaves fall into two classes : domestics, whose 
position is fairly comfortable and who enjoy a rela- 
tive independence, and agricultural labourers, whose 
lot is a much harder one. The latter are settled 
in special villages {rundc\ are supervised by over- 
seers and severely punished if they attempt to 
escape. Since the establishment of the French 
protectorate, however, slavery is no longer legal. 

As to religion the population of Futa is 
divided into Muslims and fetish w'orshippers. A 
few negro tribes have remained idolaters, for ex- 
ample, a section of the Fulbe which has retained 
its original beliefs. The predominant religion, how- 
ever, is Islam which the Fulbe brought into the 
land and whose progress coincided with the polit- 
ical victory of this race. The Islam of Futa Djal- 
lon is fairly orthodox and less penetrated by 
heathen customs than among the Mande. Hecquard 
describes it as Maliki; according to Lechitelier, 
it is a “kind of national church formed from the 
mixture of Kadriya and Tidjaniya doctrines”. Al- 
though Futa was and still is a centre of prosely- 
tising activity, the inhabitants are not at all fanat- 
ical. This lukewarmness is attributed to the pre- 
dominance of the Kadriyas whom the Tidjantya, 
the representatives of Sluslim intolerance in the 
Suddn, have not been able to supplant in spite of 
all their efforts. The marabouts hold a very im- 
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portant social position. They form a kind of hier- 
archy ; at the top are the fodie who have often 
studied among the Moors of Tagant, next come 
the tamsir or heads of mosques, then the scrim 
and the tabc who have charge of the schools. 

The government is a kind of “aristocratic 
republic” with an elected sovereign. The executive 
power is in the hands of an almamy [al-imani) 
who is at once head of the army, judge and high 
priest. Before the establishment of the protectorate 
the almamy was chosen by the Council of Elders, 
acclaimed by the assembly of freemen, and re- 
ceived the turban of investiture in the town of 
Fugumba. He was chosen from among the des- 
cendants of the two founders of the Fula state, 
the Alfa) as (descendants of Karomoko Alfa) and 
the Soryas (descendants of Ibrahima Sory). In 
principle the elected sovereign ruled for two years, 
after which he retired for two years in favour of 
a representative of the rival family. Devised to 
prevent rivalry and civil war, this rule of alter- 
nation was not always regularly observed. The 
Council of the Elders which chose the sovereign, 
could also on occasion depose him; in normal 
times it decided, under the presidency of the al- 
mamy, all questions of any importance of politics, 
law and religion. 

Futa was divided into provinces or dhval (9 
in the xviii'h century, 13 in 1881, ii in 1887), 
to which tributary regions were attached, whose 
number varied with the success or failure of Fula 
arms. Each diiaal was administered by a governor 
(/ambdo), appointed by the almamy and assisted 
by a council of notables. The villages obeyed the 
authority of chiefs who likewise were assisted by 
a council. In this organisation, which some Euro- 
pean travellers have compared to that of the Ca- 
rolingian Empire, the central power was very 
weak. Some governors, those of Labe for example, 
were masters of territory more extensive than that 
of the sovereign and had at their disposal resour- 
ces greater than his. Ruined by the largesse ne- 
cessary to secure his election, impoverished by 
the necessity of keeping open table for his ad- 
herents, the almamy was very often incapable of 
making his authority respected. 

The history of Futa Djallon down to the xvliith 
century is obscure. About this time we find the 
Djallonke in the land, who had driven out the 
original inhabitants, besides them a body of Fulbe 
attracted by the extensive pastures, and finally 
the Fula already in such numbers that their name 
wa.s applied by Europeans to this part of Africa 
(the name “Fouta (iuialon, land of the Fula”, 
is found in a map by d’.Anville of the year 1717). 
.\mong the Fula were many Muhammadans, who 
undertook the conversion of the fetish-wonshipping 
tribes to Islam under the leadership of marabouts. 
They overcame and formed small communities of 
them, whose chiefs recognised the authority of the 
Djallonke. In the second half of the xviii'h century 
the Fula succeeded in liberating themselves and 
founding an independent state. This transformation 
was the work of t%vo men, the marabout Ibrahima 
Sambego, who claimed to be of .■Vrab and Sherifi 
origin, and his cousin Sory celebrated for his energy 
and bravery. A holy war was proclaimed against 
the infidels and the lands to be conquered pro- 
mised as spoil to all the chiefs who took part. 
The Fulbe adopted Islam e/i mjssc, but the Djal- 
lonke resisted and were conquered. Their lives were 


respected, but a third of their lands and cattle 
divided among the conquerors. An assembly at 
Timbo then chose Ibrahima as almamy, and he 
took the name Karamoko Alfa. The new soveieign 
received the turban of investiture at Fugumba from 
the hands of Alfa Othman Serianke, governor of 
the towm; he made the Fula chiefs swear fealty 
to him and gave Sory command of the array. The 
conquered country was divided into provinces 01 
diu/ai to the number of 9 in memory of the com- 
panions of the Prophet. 

Karamoko became insane in 1791 and was 
replaced by Sory as almamy. But the victorieis 
and riches of the new ruler aroused the fears and 
jealousies of the chiefs, who deposed him and ap- 
pointed in his stead Alfa Salifu, son of Kara- 
moko (1801). This youth of fifteen proved incapable 
of securing order in the interior and could not 
prevent the invasion of Futa by the Wassulonke. 
Sory had to be recalled; he drove out the enemy 
and ruled the country without opposition till his 
death (1814). Power passed to his son Sadu but 
Alfa Salifu protested and was supported by a 
party of nobles. Two rival soff’s were thus formed, 
the Alfayas and the Soryas, whose rivalry steeped 
Futa in blood for fifteen years. An agreement 
was finally reached between Abdulaye Bademba, 
chief of the Alfayas and Abdu ’ 1 -Gaderi (^Abd al- 
Kadir\ chief of the Soryas, it was decided that 
each of the two chiefs should govern alternately 
for periods of two years each. This arrangement 
was violated almost as soon as it was concluded. 
.\bdulgaderi had his colleague assassinated and 
remained sole master of Futa for 15 years. 

On his death (1847) disorder again broke out. 
The Soryas and Alfayas each chose an almamy and 
flew to arms. .M-Haijdj ‘Omar attempted without 
great success to bring about a truce between the 
two parties and it was only after 1856 that peace 
was finally established in the country. For 26 
years, Alfayas and Soryas lived on good terms 
and furnished almamys by turns. This was the 
most brilliant epoch in the history of Futa. The 
almamys succeeded in restraining the turbulent 
spirits of the nobles and subjected the lands ad- 
joining Futa to their authority. The people of 
Dinguiray, the fetishworshippers of the upper 
Casamance, the Gambia and the Rio Nunez had 
to become tributary to Futa. 

Europeans had for long been trying to enter 
into relations with Futa. During the first half of 
the xix'h century French and English travellers 
setting out from the “factories” of Gambia and 
Sierra Leone penetrated into the interior. Such 
were the Frenchmen Mollien (1819) and Rene 
Caillie (1827), and the Englishman Cooper Thom- 
.son as well as various missionaries. In 1850 Hec- 
quard spent a year there and collected valuable 
information on the history and civilisation of the 
country. Lambert explored it in 1859. From 1880 
on French missions began to increase in number. 
Olivier de Sanderval, Gaboriaud and Ansaldi ende- 
avoured to find accessible routes to Futa, entered 
into commercial relations with the natives and 
made preliminary surveys for the building of a 
railway into the interior. In l88i Doctor Bayol 
signed a treaty with the almamy giving the French 
tlie exclusive right of establishing commercial de- 
pots in Futa and its dependencies. 

The disorders that again broke out about this 
time facilitated the task of the French agents. 
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The almamy Ibrahim Sory, having to give up his 
powers after his two years of ofEce, was abandon- 
ed by every one, but, arming his slaves, he 
overcame his adversaries and reigned alone till 
1 88 7. On his death two Sorya rivals, Alfa Ma- 
madu Pate and r>okar Biro disputed the title of 
almamy. Bokar won and , feeling the need of 
support against his enemies, fell back on the 
French. He therefore gave a good reception to 
the mission under Plat and Fras and concluded 
with them a treaty which placed Futa Djallon 
under the protection of p'rance. For several years 
he remained faithful to his agreement, but then 
adopted a hostile attitude and tried to impede the 
passage of caravans through his country. Wishing 
to get rid of the Council of Elders, he aroused 
the discontent of the nobles, who deposed him 
and proclaimed his brother Abdulaye in his stead. 
Bokar triumphed over the rebels, took Abdulaye 
prisoner and put him to death ; but some of the 
partisans of this claimant appealed to the h'rench 
who, having already cause to complain of Bokar’s 
misdeeds, invaded Futa. Bokar tried without suc- 
cess to offer resistance; he was conquered and 
slain (November 1896). The French chose a new 
almamy, the provinces of Timbo, Buria and Kalen 
were left to him while the other “diwal” were 
declared independent. A French resident was in- 
stalled in Timbo. Since then the geographical and 
economic survey of the country has been pursued 
by several expeditions of which the most important 
have been those of Dr. Maclaud (1898-1899), while 
a railway, which has now reached Timbo, was 
begun to connect the Upper Niger and French 
Guinea through Futa. 
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FUTUWA (a.). In ordinary usage this word 
means all the honourable qualities that 
distinguish a noble youth (fata), particu- 
larly generosity (karam, sahhtP). 

The members of the family of the Prophet 
regarded themselves as the true representatives of 
futusva, which they inherited from their ancestor and 
in course of time received the meaning of chiv- 
alry, knightly rank; they based this claim on 
an alleged saying of the Prophet’s “/S fata ilia 
'^All (via la saif ilia Dh u ' l-Fakdr" ", cf. Chronique 
de Tabari, trad. Zotenberg, iii. 27: according to 
another tradition it was called from heaven by 
an angel on the day of Badr, Muhibb al-Din al- 
Tabari, al-Riydd al-nadira [Cairo 1327], ii. 190 
infra. — On the use of this saying cf. Reinaud, 
Monumens, ii. 153, 307; Tijdschrift voor Neder- 
landsch Indie, 1873, ii. 333 et seq.). It is related 
of the Caliph al-Nasir lidini’Ilah (575 — 662 = 
1180 — 1225), who according to the Kit. al-Fakhri 
was an ImamI, that he granted several princes 
and nobles the rank of futuwa, with which he 
associated the privilege of ramy al-bunduk. In- 
stallation consisted in the ceremonial putting on 
of a pair of trousers, called sarawll al-futuwa or 
libas al-futuwa, and drinking the knight’s cup 
(ha’s alfutuwa). The knight, whose rank was her- 
editary, had the right to depict the cup or trousers 
or both on his arms. — According to the Kitdb '■Um- 
dat al-Talib, the 'Alid family of the Al Mu'aiyahad 
from the time of al-Nasir the right to grant ftttmoa. 
The Nakib Tadj al-Din Muhammad, who belonged to 
this family, also granted the khirkat al-ta.^auwuf. 

Ibn Djubair (2''d ed., p. 280, where on 1. ii 
the reading of the Ms. is to be retained) 

mentions a brotherhood in Syria who proved their 
futuwa by ruthlessly attacking the Rafidi.s ; an oath 
sworn by them at the futuwa was kept in all 
circumstances. 

In Asia Minor Ibn Battuta found brotherhoods 
whose members (ftydn) had for the most part 
the same trade and lived together in a monastery 
(zdwiya) under a superior called akhl on the 
earnings of the work which they did outside. 
After dining together they spent the evening in 
song and dance. Their dress consisted of a cloak 
(kabiP), a white woollen cap (kalansuwd), to the 
upper of which was fastened a strip of cloth an 
ell long, and shoes (akhfaf)', in the girdle they 
wore a knife two ells long. They were hospitable 
to strangers and were ruthless in their opposition 
to tyrrannical governors and their followers (ed. 
Paris, ii. 260 et seq.). — In Koniya the same 
traveller stayed in the zawiya of the kadi Ibn 
Kalam Shah, whose inmates (ftydn) wore sarawll 
and traced their futuwa rule to 'All. They were 
distinguished for their hospitality (ed. Paris, ii. 
281 et seq.). — During his travels Ibn Batthta 
frequently found hospitality in such ftydn monas- 
teries [cf. ibid., 270 — 368 passim]. 

In the language of the Sufis futuwa is the ex- 
pression for a disposition which is manifested in dif- 
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ferent ways and therefore cannot be expressed by 
a single word. In general futuwa is de.scnbed as 
“placing others above himself’ Ithar ^ala nafsihi^ 
which, according to al-Ghazall, iii. 213 (Cairo 

1282), is the highest stage of sakh^ • Ihis finds 
expression in liberality, unselfishness, selfdenial, 
self-effacement, superiority to disappointment, in- 
dulgence to the faults of others etc. Al-^ushaiil 
(fives some idea of the scope of the notion in a 
series of illustrations and anecdotes. 

For further information on futtnvii and its re- 
lation to the guild-system the reader may be re- 
ferred to H. Thorning’s work in the xvi* volume 
of the Turkische Bibliothck. 
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FUZULI, Muha-V.mad b. SulaimAn, a Tur- 
kish poet of Kurdish origin, born in Baghdad 
(date unknown), died 963 (155^) ot 97° (tS^^). 
After the capture of Baghdad by Ibrahim Pasha, 
Sultan Sulaiman’s grand vizier (941 = 1534): he 
offered the vizier and the Sultan his congratula- 
tions, whereupon the latter granted him an annual 
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allowance at the expense of the town. His Diu'an 
is written in Adharbaidjani Turk 1 ; the style is 
original and lacks the artificiality which character- 
ises Turkish literature of the period in imitation 
of Persian, although in passages the influence of 
Persian rhetoric cannot be mistaken; the expression 
is passionate. Among his contemporaiies he found 
little favour; it is only modern Turks that have 
begun to appreciate his merits. He also wrote a Per- 
sian Dl-eAin (lith. Tabriz). His Turkish Dnoan was 
printed in Bulak (1254=1838), and his Laila 
u Madjnun in Constantinople (1264 — 1848); 
a collected edition of his works also appeared in 
the latter town in 1291 = 1874. He also co^n- 
posed a Saklnamah in Persian and a Beng u bade 
(Hemp and Wine) in Turkish, which is dedicated 
to Isma'^Il Shah and must therefore have been 
composed between 907 (l5t^t) and 930 (1524). 
Under the title Hadlkat al-Stt^adS’ (“Garden of the 
Blessed”) he translated from the Persian Husain 
b. ^All al-Wafiz al-Kashifi’s legendaiy description 
of the martyrdom of ‘All and his family {Rawdal 
a/-,S;ia/nZ(/5\ “Garden of Martyrs”). We also possess 
from his pen a Turkish work in prose entitled Shi- 
kayet-ndme., which contains a complaint addressed 
to the Porte on the holding back of his year’s 
allowance by the civic authorities. A well at Kerbela 
bears a metrical inscription composed by him. 
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GABAN, properly Gabnobert (cf. -Abu ’1-Fa- 
radj, Chron. Syr., ed. Bruns, p. 329 and KaTviVarpri 
tfipovpiov, Cinn.imus, i. 8), an .Armenian moun- 
tain stronghold on the Tekir-Su, a tributary 
of the IJjaihan, now called Geben and belonging 
to the kaza of .Anderin in the sandjak of Mar‘ash. 
Here the kings of .Armenia kept their treasures 
and retired hither in case of need; the last king 
Leon VI. of Lusignan entrenched himself here in 
1374. for example, but had to surrender after a 
siege of nine months to the Mamlnk Sultan al- 
Malik al-.Ashraf Sha‘ban. 

Bibliography. Ritter, Erdkiinde, ix. 2, 
p. 36, 157; Defrdmery in Documents armeniens, 
Kccueil des historiens des crois., s. Index; Cuinet, 
/.a Ttuquie d'Asie, ii. 243. 

GABES (K.Aris), a town in Southern Tu- 
nisia, in 33'’ 52' 58" N. Lat., 10" 4' 6" E. 
Long. (Greenrv.), So miles south of Sfax and 250 
south of Tunis, on the west coast of the Gulf of 
Gabes or Les.:er Syrtis, on the side of a rocky isth- 
mus, which separates the sea from Shott al-Fedjedj. 
It is the capital of the district of Arad. 

Gabes includes three settlements; the town of 
Gabes, a European suburb with 1200 inhabitants 
of whom 500 are French, and the native villages 
of Djara (4000 inh.), Chenini (tooo) and Menzel 
(3500). The European town lies on the right bank 
of the Wadi Gabes about half a mile from the 
sea. The mouth of the river has been made into 
a harbour which ships of small draught can enter. 
Larger ships have to anchor in the open sea in 
an insecure roadstead, full of shallows where the 


tide rises 9 feet. The traffic in the harbour is not 
very considerable as the total exports and imports 
scarcely exceed 25,000 tons. The native settlements 
lie in groups up the river along the Wgdi Gabes. 
This stream, which rises about 8 miles from the sea, 
sustains the vegetation of a beautiful oasis the 
verdure of which forms a striking contrast to the 
barrenness of the surrounding country. The gardens 
which contain 130,000 palms and about 200,000 
other trees, cover an area of 7000 acres of which 
3000 are watered by the Wadi itself. This area 
is about 4 miles long by '/a to l broad. The 
distribution of the water is regulated by mechan- 
ical means , some ancient and some modern. The 
palms are of very fine quality but the dates are 
only mediocre. Fruit-trees on the other hand grow 
in a marvellous fashion, whence the oasis of Gabes 
has always been the admiration of visitors. “It 
has been said with reason”, writes the Shaikh al- 
Tidjant in the xivm centry, “that Gabes is an 
earthly paradise and a little Damascus”. The oasis, 
it is true, is extremely unhealthy and the dwel- 
linghouses have had to be built outside the gardens 
in which only a few negroes live regularly. Beyond 
the palm-groves lie areas which are at present 
practically desert but might be fertilised by irri- 
gation works. Gabes deserves the description “a 
town w'hich is both maritime and Saharan” given 
it by al-Tidjanl, from its geographical situation 
and appearance. 

In ancient times the town of Tacape stood on 
the site of Gabes. Founded by the Phoenicians 
this town was one of the most flourishing emporia 
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of the “Syrtes”. It pas.sed to the Caithaginians, 
then to the Romans and under the empire was 
laised to the status of a colony. Nothing else is 
known of the town however^ some of its luins 
were still standing in ^aw’s time {Travels^ Ch. 
iv.), and were used in the building of Gabes. We 
are equally ignorant of the circumstances under 
which Gabes fell into the power of the Arabs. 
After the triumph of the Fatimids the town was 
placed under the governorship of the Ketami 
Lokman, whose descendants still exercised their 
authority in al-Bakri’s time. Under the rule of the 
Fatimids and ZTrids Gabes seems to have enjoyed 
great prosperity. Ibn Hawkal extols the fertility 
of the oasis, the excellence of the silk and wool 
manufactured in it, the activity of its trade and 
the number of the merchants who frequented the 
port. A century later al-Bakri adds a few details 
to this picture, the main outlines of which are 
unchanged, “The town”, he says, “surrounded by 
a wall of large stone’s from ancient debris, pos- 
sesses a magnificent mosque, and numerous bazaars 
and caravanserais”. The gardens included, besides 
innumerable fruit-trees, mulberries and also planta- 
tions of sugar-cane which is no longer found there. 
The population was composed of Arabs and Afarik, 
i. e. the descendants of Latinised Berbers. The en- 
virons of the town were occupied by sections of 
the great Berber tribes of Lwata, Lemaya, Nefusa, 
Zugha etc. These natives, who were rude and un- 
cultured, had most probably retained Abadi doc- 
trines. Ibn Hawkal indeed describes them as “people, 
inclined to evil and professing a religion which 
is corrupted by an admixture of heresy”. 

The Hilali invasion introduced new Arab ele- 
ments to Gabes and its neighbourhood. According 
to Ibn Khaldun {Berheres^ transl. de Slane, i. 33, 
34 and ii. 21) the Caliph al-Mustansir granted 
the district of Gabes to the tribe of Zoghba when 
he sent the Hilalis against the Zirid Sultan. What- 
ever be the truth of this statement, it is a fact 
that the Zoghba, after inflicting a severe defeat 
with the help of the Riyah, ^A.di and Djushem 
on the Zirid al-Mu'izz on the plateau of Haideran, 
settled in Gabes. One of their chiefs, Ibn Dj amU, 
organised a little state there, which remained in- 
dependent down to the middle of the xii*h century 
A. D. After the capture of Mahdiya by the Sicilian , 
fleet Gabes recognised the authority of the king 
of Sicily for several years (1148 — 1159 A. D.) until 

553 (1159-1160) it was taken by “^Abd al-Mu^min, 
who exiled the last representative of the Beni 
DjamF to Morocco. 

The Almohads, however, had great difficulty in 
enforcing their sovereignty on the people of Gabes, 
from the end of the xii^b century they constantly 
tried to throw off the yoke and took an active 
part in the struggle of the Banu Ghaniya against 
Abd al-Mu^min’s successors. 'Ali b. Ghaniya and 
his ally Karakush became masters of the town 
(581 = 1185 A. D.). The defeat of this adventurer 
and the Almoravid pretender at al-Hamma enabled 
the Almohad Caliph al-Mansur to regain possession 
of Gabes (584 = 1187 A. D.), but Karakush was 
not long in re-entering it again. He was again 
driven out in 591 (1195); but Yahya b. Ghaniya 
installed himself there in his turn and it was only 
in 601 (1204-1205) that the Almohad al-Nasir de- 
finitely recovered the town. The allegiance of the 
people of Gabes nevertheless remained very uncer- 
tain : throughout the xiiidi and xivih centuries they 


showed themselves as independent of the Hafsids 
as they had been of the .Almohads. From 1282 — 
1344 the Beni Mekki who ruled at Gabes freed 
themselves of their allegiance to the sovereign of 
Tunis. Hafsid authority had hardly been re-establi- 
shed when the Marinid expeditions into Ifrikfya 
gave the people of Gabes an opportunity to rebel 
once more. Revolts again broke out in 1379 and 
1387, .stirred up by a certain “^Abd al-Wahhab, a 
descendant of the Beni Mekki. To put an end to 
this state of affairs Abu ’ 1 -Abbas had to lay waste 
the oasis and cut down the palm-trees, but a cen- 
tury later in 1469 a rebellion once more gave 
evidence of the turbulent spirit of the inhabitants. 

The constant turmoils seriously affected the pros- 
perity of Gabes without however destroying it. 
The Hilall invasion does not seem, however, to 
have produced in Gabes the disastrous results 
that it did in the rest of Tunisia. Idrisi is still 
aide to describe Gabes as a considerable town 
with a large quantity of merchandise in its bazaars. 
He notes, however, the disappearance of the silk 
industry; but trade by sea was still active and 
remained so throughout the middle ages. It at- 
tracted to Gabes merchants from all parts of the 
Muslim world and even Christians such as the 
Pisans were allowed to trade theie. The tomb 
of one of the companions of the Prophet, Abu 
’ 1 -Baba al-Ansarl, was also a much frequented 
place of pilgrimage. Nevertheless, from the begin- 
ning of the xiv'h century A. D. manifest signs of 
decline may be noted in SheiWi al-Tidjani’s ac- 
count. A number of buildings had fallen into 
ruins, for example the palace al-'Arusain, built in 
the Kasba by Rashid b. Djami', and the al-Menara 
tower mentioned by al-Bakri. In the xvidi century 
it was still worse. “This city’’, writes Leo Afri- 
canus, “has much diminished in honesty and good 

manners since it was sacked by the Arabs 

The inhabitants are negroes, poor labourers and 
fishermen who are much oppressed by the kings 
of Tunis and of the Arabs”. 

The lot of Gabes hardly changed under Turkish 
rule, although the harbour continued to export 
the products of the Sudan which were brought 
thither in caravans. 

Gabes was occupied by the French in 1881. 
After the conclusion of the treaty of Kasr Sa'^id, 
great unrest was manifested in the south of Tu- 
nisia. Immediately after the bombardment of Sfax, 
therefore, French troops were sent to Gabes, the 
inhabitants of which had taken of arms. Cjara 
and Menzel surrendered almost without resistance 
on the 23''1 July. A camp was pitched at Ras 
al-\Vad to command the river on whose waters 
the existence of the oasis depended. When peace 
was established a European town arose between 
the oasis and the sea. Since then Gabes has be- 
come the headquarters of a military command 
which extends over the whole of Southern Tunisia 
and is the residence of a civil comptroller. But 
the attempts made to bring back to this part the 
caravans which, since the French occupation, have 
been deflected to Tripoli and thus to restore the 
town its former economic importance have as yet 
only produced insignificant results. 
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GAFSA (K.M'Sa), a town in Tunisia, 146 
miles S. of Kairawan, 26 miles from Tunis and 
130 from Sfax, with which it is connected by a 
railroad built to serve the phosphate deposits of 
Metlawl, 26 mile.s E. of Gafsa; it lies in 36” 24' 
32" N. Lat, and 8'^ 40^ E. Long (Greenw.). It 
has a population of about 5000 including 360 
Europeans and 379 Jews. 

Gafsa occupies a remarkable geographical and 
strategic position. The town, built on a rounded 
eminence 1 1 50 feet Iiigh, commands the ravine of 
the Wadi 115^511 between the mountainous massif 
of the Ujebel Orbata in the S. E., the Djebel 
‘.Assala and Ujebel Vanes in the N. E., and there- 
fore the route between the steppes of Central Tu- 
nisia and the DJerid and Shott country. An oasis 
watered by the canals drawn from the Wadi lies 
at the foot of the town covering an area of about 
2500 acres. This oasis includes 75,000 palmtrees, 
numerous fruit-trees notably apricots and figs as 
well as a number of fields of cereals. The town 
itself offers little of interest. The only notable 
buildings are the ka.sba built in the middle ages 
on Bytantine foundations, the Chief Mosque with 
pillars crowned by ancient capitals and finally 
the baths or termldk., watered by hot springs 
used even by the Romans. The native population 
speaks Arabic only. The Berber language has al- 
most entirely disappeared and is only represented 
by the dialect of Sened, a village 32 miles E. of 
Gafsa. (Cf. Provotelle, Ltude sur la Tatnazir'i on 
Zenatia de Qalaat es-Sened (Paris, tgil. Publica- 
tions de la Faculte des Lettres d'Alger.^ T. xlvi.). 

Gafsa occupies the site of the ancient town ol 
Capsa. The latter was one of the strongest places 
in the kingdom of Numidia and was destroyed by 
-Marius in the course of the war .against Jugurtha 
(106 .\. D.). Rebuilt under the empire it became 
a ntttniL ip luni ^ then a eolonta. The Byzantines 
made it one of their strongholds to protect By- 
zacene from the inroads of the nomads. The Arabs 
ravaged it.s surroundings after the defeat of the Pa- 
tricius Gregory, and took it at the time of ‘Okba’s 
invasion in 49 = 669 A. D. Down to the Hilali inva- 
sion, Gafsa passed through the same vicissitudes as 
the rest of Ilrikfya. Al-Bakri describes it as a pros- 
perous town, still retaining remarkable relics of 
an earlier epoch. It was surrounded by a wall, 
certainly built by the Byzantines, but which le- 
gend attributed to “Sljentiyan, slave of Nimrud”; 
the houses were built over marble porticoes, the 
intervals between the pillars of which were filled 
with light masonpi. The oasis produced pistachios 
in abundance which were exported to Egypt and 
bitljilmasa, and fruits of all kinds which served 


to provision Kairawan. The surrounding country 
was dotted with equally prosperous villages. Over 
200 could be counted which were called the “Ksur 
of Gafsa”. The general wealth was attested by the 
amount of taxation which annually reached 50,000 
dinars (£ 25.000). Idrisi confirms al-Bakri’s account. 
“The inhabitants” he adds “have become Berbers, 
the majority of then speak African Latin”. Many 
of them had still remained faithful to Abadi doc- 
trines. Al-Bakri in fact mentions their custom of 
fattening dogs for food, as was the custom in 
various regions, particularly Sidjilmasa. Cynophagy 
is still practised by the Abadis of Djerba, 

The Hilali invasion introduced a new element 
into the population of the country round Gafsa. 
The Athba^ tribe settled near the town. With 
the help of these nomads, who after devastating 
the country remained and entered the service of 
local chiefs to be enabled to live, a certain ‘Abd 
Allah b. Muhammad b. al-Rend founded a king- 
dom in 449 (1053-1054) w'hich comprised in ad- 
dition to Gafsa the greater part of Kastiliya and 
lasted for over a century. The dynasty of the 
Bans Rend, although overthrown by'Abd al-Mu^min 
in 554= 1159 and restored on his death, did not 
finally disappear till 576 (1180), The rule of the Al- 
mohads and Hafsids W'as, however, never solidly es- 
tablished in Gafsa. The inhabitants of the town, 
like those of the Djerid, were distinguished for 
their turbulence and their rebellions. In the course 
of the wars between the Banu GhSniva and the 
.Mmohads Karakush installed a garrison there under 
the Kurd Karyatin. The Almohad Caliph after 
retaking the town destroyed its walls, but they 
soon rose again. In 1282 Gafsa fell into the power 
of the pretender Ibn Abu Amara; in 1338 a new 
rebellion broke out under Abu Bekr b. Yemlul. 




of Gafsa hastened to recognise the authority of the 
Marfnid sovereign. At a later period the Hafsid 
Abu T-'Abbas had to suppress .several rebellions 
but he only put an end to them by cutting 
down the palm-trees. During the second half of 
the xv<h century Gafsa finally made itself inde- 
pendent under princes of the Banu lOialef family. 
The town suffered considerably from these disor- 
ders. “The town”, says Leo Africanus at the be- 
ginning of the xviih century, “is for the moment 
inhabited but the buildings are ugly except the 

temple and some other small mosques The 

inhabitants are courteous but very poor because 
they are much oppressed by the king of Tunis”. 
Turkish rule was not of such a nature as to restore 
Gafsa Its former prosperity; it was a very wret- 
ched little town when it was occupied by French 
troops under the command of General Forgemol 
on the 20'" November i88l. 
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GAGAUZES, a people of Turkish origin 
speaking a pure Turkish language but professing 
the orthodox faith ; their numbers are small. They 
live in isolated colonies and at the present day 
are found chiefly scattered over Bessarabia (mainly 
within the triangle formed by lines joining Ismai'l- 
Bolgrad-Kagul, in the district of Trajan’s wall and 
also at Bender and Akkerman), on the west coast 
of the Black Sea from the mouth of the Danube 
and Silistria to Cape Emine, in the Dobrudja in 
Roumania (Niiolitel and Taita) and in Bulgaria, 
also in the wilayet of Adrianople particularly in 
the kaza of Hawsa, in the sandjak of Seres (Sihna 
and Selhovo) and in kaza Karaferie. In the Balkan 
Peninsula they seem to call themselves Snrkuc or 
Sorkuc in preference to “Gagauzes” which is, how- 
ever, also used there. 

The origin and early history of the 
Gagauzes are somewhat obscure. As in the East it 
is not linguistic or ethnological features that are 
considered essential but religion alone, they were 
classed by the Ottomans as Christians with the 
Christian Bulgars. It seems remarkable that in 
Russia also, even in Bessarabia, where the great 
mass of the Gagauzes now reside, their proper 
name is little known and it is only at a compar- 
atively late period that the name Gagauzes ap- 
pears in Russian authors. They were officially and 
usually still are simply identified with the Bulgars 
and in all statistics classed with them. In conse- 
quence of this confusion accurate figures cannot 
be obtained. In popular language on the other 
hand they are correctly called pravoslavnije Turki 
(Orthodox Turks). 

The Gagauzes are certainly Turks and probably 
the descendants of the so-called Kara Kalpak and 
therefore, like the Ottomans, descended from the 
Og^uzes or Uzes, as is already suggested by their 
name Gagauz^ in which auz is a contraction for 
oghtiz while gag (probably equal to gak or goK) 
is a distinguishing mark of the clan. The O gh uz 
hordes while still heathen separated on their west- 
ward migration. While one section, the Sal^uks 
and later after them the Kangly, the present Ot- 
tomans, went through Persia to Asia Minor and 
adopted Islam, other sections went to the steppes 
of South Russia where they led a nomadic life; 
first the Pecenegs who were next pressed west- 
wards by the Uzes or Torks, who were related 
to them, till finally the Kumans or Polowzes, who 
came last in the middle of the xi'l' century, forced 
the main body of the Pecenegs and Uzes over the 
Danube, where they settled in Byzantine territory, 
the majority in the Balkan Peninsula. One section, 
however, which settled in Russian territory, was 
conquered by the Russians and at the same time. 
It seems, converted to Christianity, and served 
like the Cossacks as frontier guards against the 
Pecenegs, Torks, Kuyer and Berendeyer under the 
collective name of Kara Kalpak (Cernije Klobuki 
“Black-caps”). But before the Slavifying process 
which began with the conversion to Christianity 
had been completed, the great Mongol invasion 
took place in the xiii'b century, which forced the 
tribes already Christian to migrate to the Balkan 


Peninsula, Hungary, the Caucasus and even to 
Asia Minor (Phrygia) and Egypt. The remnants 
that settled in the Balkans retained their language 
and religion even under Ottoman lule, while their 
relatives who had settled there as pagans in the 
xi'h century became Muslims and were merged in 
the Ottomans ; the other branches that had broken 
off also lost their identity. 

From 1750 to 1846 an interesting migration 
took place of the Gagauzes of the Balkans — 
along with a similar movement among the Bul- 
gars — back to Russia over the Danube (till 
1769 into the New Russian district, 1787 — 1791 
and in largest numbers in 1801 — 1812 to Bess- 
arabia), this seems to have taken place without 
the co-operation of the Russian government, which 
did not till a later period begin to allot lands 
and provide for their administration systematically. 
The reason for this emigration was presumably 
the persecutions, still commemorated in Gagauz 
songs by the robber bands (the Daghly and Kyr- 
djaly) of Pazwand'oghlu (Pasban oghlu ^Othman) 
the notorious Pasha of Widdin and Kara Feizi. 

In the sixth decade of last century there were 
24 Gagauz colonies in Bessarabia numbering over 
26,000 souls (34'’/o of the total population), which 
has now grown to over 70,000 according to Mosh- 
koff’s estimate, but this is certainly exaggerated. 
Roumania contains about 3600 Gagauz to which 
may be novv added 3 777 Gagauzes in the recently 
ceded district of Silistria. The figures for Bulgaria 
and Turkey are unknown to me. In any case the 
total number of Gagauzes including the Surkuc 
does not exceed 100,000. ."ks they live in isolated 
groups and have no common intellectual bond 
they are destined to be slowly but certainly mer- 
ged in the peoples amongst whom they dwell. 

The administration of the Gagauzes of Bessarabia 
still enjoys certain colonial privileges (according 
to the colonial statute of 1819) and certain liberal 
institutions which date from the period of Roum- 
anian rule in Bessarabia. 

On the whole they are comparatively poor and 
are almost entirely engaged in cultivating veget- 
ables and the vine. At an earlier period they were 
also shepherds and cattle-rearers. They are no 
longer distinguished in dress or manner of life 
from their neighbours. The position of women 
among them is a relatively low one. 

The most striking features in the character 
of the Gagauzes are frugality, an extraordinary 
avarice and want of hospitality. To these are 
added cunning and a certain pride and indepen- 
dence of spirit, which prevents even the poorest 
from entering a position of servitude among the 
neighbouring peoples. They seem to have displayed 
very little intellectual activity. They are scorned 
as stupid and among the Roumanians “Gagauz” 
is used as a synonym for “blockhead” and it is 
said to be used as an epithet of contempt among 
the Albanians, like turk among the Ottomans. 
The Russian Gagauzes therefore are fond of cal- 
ling themselves Bulgars after the official example. 
The Gagauzes have a great contempt for the Ot- 
tomans. Numerous popular etymologies attempt to 
explain the remarkable phenomenon of the com- 
bination of the Christian religion and Turkish 
language by former despotic measures on the part 
of the Ottomans. 

The language employed in the home is ex- 
clusively Turkish. The women as a rule under- 
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stand no other language, while the men are forced | 
to know several languages. The divine service of the 
Gagauzes who live in Turkey is after the Greek rite 
and that of those in Russia Slavonic. The priest 
often can only communicate with his congregation 
through the medium of Russian which is unintellig- 
ible to the majority of them. The Russifying process 
has, however, made great progress by the foundation 
of the school in Ismail, the compulsory use of Rus- 
sian as the language to be used in all church and 
country schools and above all by military service. 

The language of the Bessarabian Gagauzes as 
well as that of those across the Danube is, apart 
from Christian elements, practically identical with 
primitive Ottoman Turkish, which is explained 
by their common origin. The vowel harmony is 
very strictly carried out except in loanwords. One 
peculiarity is the tendency to weakening. With 
weak vowels all consonants are weakened, even 
when the latter are weak already. The numerous 
peculiarities of pronunciation in the different colo- 
nies are explained by their isolation from one 
another. The language is not a rich one; a cer- 
tain laconicism and a certain poverty, particularly 
in synonyms, is noticeable in it. Theie appears to 
be no written literature, although there is no lack 
of t.ale& and songs handed down by oral tradition. 

Bibliography. \V. Radloff, Cknija f Imp. 
Obshl. is tor. i drei'n. Acrr., 1846, N<*. i; A. A. 
Sokalski, Bolgarskija kolonii v Bessarabii i jVovo- 
rossijskom Kraje^ Journal minislerstva vnutren. 
lijil.., 1848, N”. 21; A Zashcuk, Materialy dlja 
geografii i statistiki Rossii, Bcssarabskaja oblast., 
St. Petersburg, 1S62; G. Golubovski, Pecen‘egi., 
Torki i Polovcy do naikestvija Tatar. Istorija 
juzJino-russkich stepej., IX — XIII v. (Kiev 1884); 
P. Draganoff, Zapiski imp, russk. gtogr. Obs^c. 
po otdjil. Etnogr.., xxii. N®. t {Makedonsko- 
slaijanski sbornik)\ Constantin Jiricek; Sitzungs- 
ber. d. kgl. bbhm. Gcsellsch. d. IViss., 21. Jan. 
1889 and Das Furstentiim Bulgariin., Wien 
1891; Peez, Os ter r. Monatsschr. f. d. Orient., 
1894; V. Moghkoff, Proben der Volkslitteratur 
der turkischen Stamme ., ed. by W. Radloff, 
X. Teil, Mundarten der bessarabischcn Gagaiisen., 
I. Text and Glossary; 2. Transl. (Russian); 
(iheorghe Popcscu-Ciocanel in Revue du Monde 
Miisulman^ i. (1906), 196; Djansizoff, Rez'ue 
h '.storique. publiee par I'Institut d'llistoire Ot- 
tomane, Heft_l8 (Dee. 1912). (Tit. Menzei,.) 
GAI KH ATU. a Mongol prince (ilkhdn') of 
Persia (690 — 694^=1291 — 1295), brother and 
successor of .\rghun (q.v,, i. 430’’ etset;.')-, he received 
the name Irandjin DurcJji (in Wassaf Ttirdji) “most 
precious jewel”, which he bears on his coins, 
after his accession from his Buddhist priests (ac- 
couling to Wass.if from Chinese); the same n.amc 
was, .acconling to Wassaf. also placed on the cur- 
rency notes Issued m Gaikhatu's reign. Before his 
accession he was governor of Asia Minor. Muslims 
were particularly favoured in his reign unlike that 
of his predecessor; Sadr al-Din Ahmad al-KhalidI 
(also called al-Zaniijani from his birthplace, and 
al-Cawi after his unfortunate experiment with paper 
money), who was appointed minister {Sdhib-Dizvdn) 
on the 6 l' Dhu ' 1 -Hidjdja 691 = l8'h Xovember 
1292, received the title Sadr-D/ihan and the mi- 
litary rank of a commander of 10,000. His brother 
Kutb al-Din Ahmad as chief Kadi bore the title 
Kutb-DJihdn. The Mongol Emirs were completely 
excluded from 'any share in the administration of 


the empire by Sadr-Djihan ; no distinction was 
made between the revenues of the royal estates 
(Indfii) and the state revenues proper {dalTi). All 
attempts of the Emirs to overthrow the minister 
failed; the malcontents were delivered into the 
hands of the minister by Gaikhatu’s orders but 
pardoned by him; it was strictly forbidden to 
bring such complaints in future. Unlike all other 
rulers of this dynasty, particularly his predecessor 
Arghun, GaiUratii did not stain his brief reign by 
any atrocities; on the other hand he plunged the 
land into a critical condition by his extravagances 
and excesses ; matters were made worse by a severe 
murrain (ya/); the treasury had to borrow large 
sums to meet the expenses of the court and was 
not in a position to repay them. In these circum- 
stances the first and last attempt in Western Asia 
was made to force a paper currency {law} after 
the Chinese model into circulation (693=1294); 
but the crisis was only intensified by this measure 
and the prestige of the ruler and his minister 
undermined, .\fter only two months the notes had 
to be withdrawn; as Dorn {Grundr. d. Iran. 
Phil.., ii. 575) has pointed out not even the word 
law has survived in Persian ; European paper- 
money is always known by the Arabic name ka^ima ; 
but law is still found in Persian literature of 
Central Asia in the xii‘h = xviiiih century with the 
meaning “debased coin” (F. Teufel, Quellenstudien 
zur neueren Geschichte der Chanate, p. 74). 

On the deposition and murder of Gaikhatn cf. 
baidU, i. 591. 

Bibliography. Td’rlkh-i Wassaf, Ind. edi- 
tion, p. 259 et seq.\ D’Ohsson, Histoire des 
Mongols, iv. 82 et seq. ; Hammer-PurgstaU, Ge- 
schichte der Ilchane, i. 396 et seq.', Howorth, 
History of the Mongols, iii. 357 et seq. 

(W. Barthold.) 

GAKHAR. The Gakhar tribe occupies parts 
of the districts of Rawalpindi, Atak and ^ehlam in 
the Pandjab and of Hazara in the North-west Fron- 
tier Province of India, also in IJjammu Territory, 
West of the Cinab. They are all Muhammadans 
and have a high social position among the agri- 
cultural tribes of North-west India in the mountai- 
nous and sub-montane tract, and are generally 
considered to stand apart from the tribes of Radj- 
put descent. Some of them call themselves Mughals 
but the late Radja Djahandad Khan (Chief of the 
Gakhars of Hazara) claimed descent from Naushlr- 
wan and Yazdigird and claimed the title of KayanI, 
stating that after being driven from Persia they 
ruled Tibet under the Chinese, adopted Islam 
and returned to Kabul, ultimately entering India 
with hlahmtld Gh aznavi. This account is evidently 
unhistorical, but points to a tradition among the 
Gakhars of Central-Asian origin. It is most pro- 
bable that the Gakhars represent one of the in- 
vading races from the period of the Kushans to 
that of the Ephthalites, but evidence is not forth- 
coming for any exact identification. Cunningham 
held them to be Kushans. In later times they have 
been supposed by most historians to be the tribe 
called Gukkurs in Briggs’s translation of Firishta’s 
history i. 46 and 182, who joined the Indian con- 
federacy against Mahmud Ghaznawi in 399 (1008) 
and fought against Muhammad b. Sam in 602 
(1205) and were charged by Firishta with his 
assassination. There is good reason however for 
reading ^he name of the tribe in question Kokar 
(for Khokhar) instead of Gakhar; the whole ques- 
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lion ns rogarils llio events of 602 is (li,cus3ed 
fully by Rnverty [Tarnkri /-i A'asirt trails.. \'ol. 1 . 
[I. 485 and notes). As regards the events of 399 
in .Mahmud’s time, however, it .-eems possible that 
the brave b.and who stormed his camp near I’e- 
sh.awar weic (Jakhars rathei than Khokhars as 
the locality is close to (iakhai tciritory and the 
Khokhars belong rather to the eential Pandiab. 
There is, however, no mention of the tribe in the 
early historians such as the TciiikJi-i Yamlm or 
the Tabahat-i Xasirl^ tlie only authority is Firishta 

who spells the n.ame Khakar Halban's 

expedition .against the tribes of the l^iid Mts. 
may have been directed against them. The Gakhars 
again emerge fiom obscurity in the time of the 
Emperor Babur who in 925 (1519) intervened in 
a dispute between two Gakhar chiefs in the Salt- 
range (Koh-i Djud). Babur took their fort Parhala, 
and Hati Khan Gakhar submitted to him, but 
afterwards again revolted. The chiefship seems to 
have remained in the family of the rival chief 
Tatar Khan who was supported by Babur, as in 
Akbar’s time we find from the A'Jn-i Akbart that 
his sons .Sultan Sarang and Sultan Adam ruled 
the tribe, and Nazar Khan, grandson of Sarang 
Khan, was a commander of five hundred (after- 
wards one thousand in the year loot). JQjahanglr 
in his memoirs describes his journey through the 
Gakhar country in 1016, and was himself married 
to a daughter of Saiyid Khan father of Nazar 
Khin. Djahangir described the territory of the 
Gakhars as ending at the Margalah pass between 
Rawalpindi and Hasan Abdal, and alludes to them 
as a troublesome and turbulent race. Under later 
Mughal sovereigns several Gakhars attained dis- 
tinction. They suffered a good deal under the 
rule of the Sikhs, but have since recovered, and 
now hold a good position. I'hey are especially 
given to military service under the British Gov- 
ernment. 

The Gakhar mainly belong to the ShTa sect. 
They are divided into five clans, the Bugi.al, Is- 
kandral, Firuzal, Adamal and Sarangal; these are 
patronymics, the last two being derived from Adam 
and Sarang the chiefs in Akbar's time. The Sa- 
raugals are found in Hazara and Atak, the Ada- 
mats in Rawalpindi and Djehlam. The chiefs for- 
merly bore the title of Sultan , but since Sikh 
rule that of Radja. The late Radja Djahandad 
Khan C. I. E. rvas one of the leading men of his 
day, and has been succeeded (in 1906) as chief 
of the Hazara Gakhars by his son Radja ^.Ali 
Haidar l^an. 

Bibliography'. Ibbetsou, Outlines of 
Panjab Ethnography^ (Calcutta, 1883), p. 255; 
Griffin, Panjab Chiefs (Lahore. 1872), p. 574 
‘t seq.-.^ Watson, Gazetteer of the Hazara District 
(London 1908), p. 35; Settlement Reports of 
Rawalpindi and Jehlam (Lahore); Ferishta, 
History.^ lithogr. I.ucknow, pp. 26 — 58 (Briggs’s 
trans., Vol. i. 146 and 182); Elliot and 
Dowson, History of India., ii. Appendix, cp. 
444 i Blochmann, A'in-i Akbarl., i. 486 (Cal- 
cutta, 1873); Massy, Chiefs and Families of the 
Panjab. (.Allahabad, 1890), p. 424; Tabakat-i 
Nasirt., trans. Raverty, i. 481 et seq. (London, 
tool); Baber's Memoirs., trans. Erskine, London 
1826, p. 259; Cunningham, Later Indo-Seythians, 
Alim. Chron.., 1893, p. 94. 

(M. Longworth D.^mes.) 
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GALATA, a suinirb of Constantinople lo. v 
i. 874'’ .T .r,v.]. ■ 

GAMRON, also written Gomron etc., see above 
i. 6941 infra seq.., a seaport on the Persian 
Gulf, called Bender kUbbas since the reign of 
Abbas I. To the Bibliography given above i. 
695a may he added, Vule and' Burnell, Hobson- 
jtobson. s. v. Gombroon. 

GANDAPUR, the name of an A f gh a n tribe 
living in the Daman of the Dera Isma'll Khan 
District [see Art. daman]. The tribe is said to 
be of Saiyid de.scent, and like the Bakhtyarl who 
also claim the same origin, was originally attach- 
ed to the Ustarana tribe. In the time of the 
Durrani kings they descended into the plains and 
settled in the Daman. Their country extends from 
Draban in the south to Paharpur in the north. 
KulacI is the principal town, and the residence of 
the Chief. The countiw is barren but receives 
some irrigation from mountain torrents, especially 
from branches of the Gumal River. The name 
Gandapur is accounted for by a legend that Tarai 
son of Storai (eponymic founder of the Usturana 
tribe) married without his father’s consent a girl 
of the Sherani tribe, and hence was called by 
him Ganda pur or ‘evil son'. This story no doubt 
points to the fact that the tribe is of mixed des- 
cent. The Gandapur, though formerly turbulent, 
are now a peaceable tribe living entirely in British 
territory. Their language is the Kandahar! variety 
of Pashto. 

Bibliography. Muhammad Hayat Khan, 
Afghanistan (the Hayat-i Afghani)^ trans. Priest- 
ley (Lahore 1874); H. Edwardes, A Year on the 
Panjab Frontier (London 1851); Raverty. 
Holes on Afghanistan (London 1880). 

(M. Longworth Dames.) 
GANDJA, Arab. Djanza, Russian Jelisawetpoi. 
since 1804, (the old name alone is still used by 
the native population), a town in the Cauca- 
sus. The town was first founded under Arab rule, 
according to the Armenian Moses Kalankatuaci 
(transl. by Patkanian, p. 270; cf. J. Marquart, 
Ostcuropdische und ostasiatiseke Streifzuge., p. 462) 
about 845, according to Hamd Allah Kazwlnl 
(in Schefer, Siasset Nam'eh., supplement, p. 227) 
in the year 39 (probably for 239 = 853-854). It 
is not mentioned by the oldest Arab geographers 
like Ibn Khordadhbih and YaTcubl; it seems to 
have taken its name from the pre-Muhammadan 
capital of Adharbaidjan (now the ruins of Takht-i 
Sulaimiin, cf. i. 134*' infra seq.'). Istakhrl (ed. de 
Goeje), p. 187 and 193, only mentions Gandja as 
a small town on the road from Bardlia‘a to Tiflis; 
according to him the distance between Bardha'a and 
Gandja was 9 farsakh, according to Yakut (ii. 1 32) 
16 farsakh. .After the decline of Bardha‘a (cf. i. 
461 and 656) Gandja became the capital of Ar- 
ran; the Shaddadid dynasty ruled here from about 
340 = 9SI‘952; after it had been overthrown 
by Sultan Malik Shah (465 — 4^5 = IO72 — IO92) 
Muhammad, son of the Sultan, was granted Gandja 
in fief. In 533 = 1138-1139 [so correctly in ‘Imad 
al-Dm al-isfahani, Recueil des Textes etc., ed. 
Houtsma, ii. 190; according to Ibn al-Athlr (ed. 
Tomb.), xi. 51, in 534=1139-1140] the town 
was destroyed by an earthquake in which, accord- 
ing to ‘Imad al-Din, about 300,000 people, to Ibn 
al^thlr about 1 30,000, perished including the wife 
and children of Kara-Sonkor, Emir of Adharbai- 
^an and Arran, who was absent at the time; 
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Demetrius, Iring of Georgia, sacked the ruined town 
and carried off one of its gates, dmad al-Din 
says that the Georgians built a new town in their 
country, gave it the name Djanza and set up the 
gate they had carried off there; soon afterwards 
Kara-Sonkor destroyed the new town and brought 
the gate hack to Gandja. The latter statement 
does not agree with the facts; the gate that was 
caiTied off still exists in the Gclathi monastery in 
Kutais; a Georgian inscription gives an account 
of its removal; and there has also survived on 
the gate itself an Arabic inscription of the year 
455 = 1063 (tl'fi year of its erection) which has 
been deciphered by Frahn (J/Jm. </c I'Acad.^ 
vp*' Ser., Sciences politiqucs^'in.^ 1836, p. 531 ct scq.'). 

Kara-Sonkor died in 535 = 1140-1141, his suc- 
cessor Djawli in Djumada 1 , 541 (9'n Oct. — 7>1> 
Nov. H46); RawadI is next mentioned as ruler 
of Arran {Recueil etc., ii. 232); but a few years 
later we find Arran again united with Adharbai- 
djan under the rule of the Pahlawanids. The town 
of Gandja is said to have been rebuilt by Kara- 
Sonkor “in all its splendour'’ (ilZi a/tsan halcitihZi)\ 
in the vii"i == xiii century it was considered 
one of the most beautiful cities of Western Asia 
(cf. the verses in Hamd Allah KazwinI (Ac.); ! 
the poet NiramI Gandjawl belongs to this period: j 
Ibn al-AthIr (xii. 251) calls Gandja “mother of ' 
the cities of Arran" {itmm HlZu! Arnm). When ' 
the Mongols appeared before Gandja in 61S = 
1221, they dared not attack the strongly forti- ■ 
fed town, the inhabitants of which had proved j 
their courage in frequent battles with the Geor- j 
gians; but the retreat of the enemy had to be 
purchased with money and clothstuffs. In 622 = 
1225 Gandja, whither the last Pahlawanid, Uzbeg, 
had Hed from Tabriz, was taken by Dj.alal al-Din 
l^“arizmshah; a few years later all the IGr-'a- 
rizmis were massacred in a rebellion of the in- 
h.abitants; nevertheless, after suppressing this rising 
Djal.al al-Din refused to allow his troops to sack 
the town and only had the ringleaders, 30 in 
all, executed (628 = 1231). Four years later(i235) 
the tovyn was captured and burned by the Mongol-,. 
On this occasion again the town was soon rebuilt 
i)Ut does not seem to have ever attained great 
importance again. After the foundation of a Mongol 
empire in Persia, Arran with Ganrjja as caph.al 
became one of the provinces in it; the land after- 
wards Usually shared the lot of Adharbaidjan 
and from Isina’d Shah .Safawi's reign formed a 
portion of the Persian kingdom : under Persian 
lule the governor cT Gandja bore the title Khan. 

In 15S3 Kh.an Imam Kuh was defeated Iry the 
lurks, the town itself taken in 158S by them; 
invested in Shaww.dl 1014 |g''i Fcbr.— gm .M.arch 
1606) by Sh.ih .\bbas I. it was won for the 
Persians again alter a six month's siege. Sji.ah 
Abbas transfcired the town to anothci .she about 
I farsakh “higher", i. e. to the southwest. The i 
new Gandja had In surrender to the Turks in ! 

"-ts taken by X.ldir ^ah in 1 735, ^'cmaincd : 
after his death under the rule of Khans who were ] 
practically independent, passed into the power of i 
the Kadj.ars towards the end of the -.siiim centurv ' 
w,as stormed on the 301 115' -) J.anii.arv 1804 by 
the Russians under Prince t'icianow and definitclv . 
ceded to Russia by the Pe.rce of Gulis'an [q. v.l 1 
(dll the I3ih (25111) Sept. 1S26 Paskewie defeated j 
a Persi.rn army under ^Abbas Mirza in the neigh- 1 
bourhnod of Gandja (about 5 miles from it). As 


a Russian town Jclisawetpol had, accouling to 
Ritter’s Gcr^rnp!iisc/:-stafisfisc!ies I.ecicos? ( 5 ' 1 ' cd. 
1S64), only 13,169 inhabitant-, in 1891 20,794, 
while, according to the census of 1897, the num- 
ber ha.l risen to 33,190. 

The modern town (the writer visitoil it in 
190S) lies on both banks of the Gandja G.ii, .i 
tributary of the Kura (called Iry the Russians 
Gandjinka), which are connected by a bridge. The 
western part of ;he town is inhabited by “Tatars" 
(Adharbaidjanis) and Persians, the eastern mainly 
by Russians and Armenians: the government ofh- 
ees and the gymnasium are in the latter; in the 
former remains of fortifications (illustrated in 
j Jackson, Fersia Past and Present^ p. 3) and the 
j so-called “Tatar” mosque have survived from the 
I time of Shah “Abbiis; the “Persian" mosque be- 
I longs to a hater period. Only the ruins remain 
j (2-3 miles east of the town; illustrated in Zap. 
j / ost. Old. Arkh. Obshc.. xxi. 034 et sa].') of the 
I mausoleum ijnrbaf) of the poet Nizami, mentioned 
by Iskandar Munshi {Tabrlkh-i ''Alam Ard-i ^Ab- 
I Pers. ed., p. 498 cf seqb). South of the town 

(5-6 miles) on the right bank of the Gandja-Cai 
lies the flourishing German colony of Plelenendorf, 
The climate of Jelisawetpol is regarded as un- 
healthy aud malarial; on the other hand the cli- 
matic conditions favour the development of veget- 
ation , particularly the horticulture : the town 
garden (near the ancient fortress) is one of the 
best in South Russia; wine, tobacco and silk 
are also produced. (\V. Barthold.) 

GAMDO, the kingdom of the Fulbe in the 
Western Sudan (cf. the article Ptn,). 

GAO. [See oo(;o.] 

GARDIZI, Anu Sa'Iu ‘Aud .-vl-IIayy 11. al- 
IJahh.ak u. MahmCJ), a Persian historian. 
Nothing is known of hrs life. As his nisha show's 
he was born in GardTz (usually written Kardiz iir 
.-Vrabre, e. g. Yakut, iv. 258, but sometimes also 
Djardtz as throughout al-‘UtbI’s Tah-ikh 1 'ami hi 
which confirms the spelling with .g), a day’s journey 
from Ghazna on the road to India (Mukaddast, 

I ed. de Goeje, p. 349). His work (Zain al-Akhbar) 

I was written in the reign of ‘’Abd al-Rashid the 
, (jhaznawid (440—444= 1049—1053). It contains 
j a history of the kings of Persi.a, of .Muhammad 
; and the Caliphs to the year 423 = 1032 a detailed 
; history of KhorasSn from the Arab conquest to 
j 43 " 1041 , included are essays on Greek scien- 

I CCS {^Dar Hhi’^drif-i Frimiydn\ on chronology and 
I the religious festivals of various peoples. The final 
j chapters deal wrth genealogy (ansdb) and sciences 
1 (/aa-ari /) ; it also inchtdes a chapter on the Turks 
- of great value for the geography of Central Asia 
I and one on India. No historic.al sources are quoted 
I by Gardfzl; in the chapter on the Turks he relies 
: on Ibn Khurdadbbih, Djaihanl and Ibn MukaffaA 
He says he received information about Indian 
festivals from Albiruni, so that he is regarded as 
a pupil of the latter. GardIzI exercised little in- 
llucnce on historical tradition in the east and is 
seldom quoted (cf. Rieu, Catalogue^ p. 220'')- the 
manuscript in the Bodleian (Ouseley 240) of the 
rear 1196= 17S2 is the one that has been gen- 
erally used by European scholars and is frequently 
(even m the Gnindr. d. Tran. Phil.^ ii. 356) de- 
senbed as unique; from this MS. the chapter on 
the lurks has twice been edited (W. Barthold, 
Ohet o po’czdkc V Srednyuyu Aziyu^^t. Petersburg’ 
1S97, p. 78 ct scq.: Geza Kuun, AT/eti Kutfdk 
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189S, p. 5 d .U\J. anil AVA’/.’ 1903, p. 17 

cf scq.) and tmnslatc'd (into Riiii^iaii and llun!;i- 
rian). There is another MS. in Cambridge (King's 
Coll. Library, N”. 213). to which attention was 
called by Moiley as long ago as 1S6S {your/;. 
A’. .Is. Sci'..^ N. S., iii. p. 120). The author of 
this article has shown {I'/trl/s./Za;; /• efokln; ;;ion- 
i;o/skitr;o /la./hcstviya ii. 520) that Ouseley 240 must 
be a transcript of King's College. N't. 213. It is 
not known what MS. Raverty used (TiihahT/t-i 
Nusirl., p. 901). The contents of the '/.a/i; al- 
Akhl’c.r have been most fully analysed by Sachau 
and Ethe {Ca/aloyuc.^ p. 9 et sc<j.'). Cf. the excerpts 
from the historical chapters in Barthold, Turke- 
stn/i.^ i. I et set], and the corrections given in ii. 
513; see also Sachau, Alberii/ii's I/td/a.^ Engl, 
transl., ii. 360 and 397 on the passages borrowed 
by Gardlzl from this work and W. Barthold in 
OricntcJischc Shidic/i.^ Th. Nohieke darqcbrackt., 
i. 174 et seq. on the relation of Gardizi to Sallaml. 

(W. Barthold.) 

GAREBEG, a Javanese name for the Muslim 
festivals; gaz-cbeg besar ~^Id al-Adhtf [q. v ], .git- 
reb'eg f /nvasa or .//yai// = '^ 7 d al-Fitr [q. v.] and 
Hortihcg inmi'lud on the 12 Rabi' I. 

GAUR. The old capital of Bengal, si- 
tuated in the district of Malda, Eastern Bengal 
and Assam, Lat. 24° 54' N. Long. 8' E. It lies 
east of the Ganges, on a narrow and deserted 
channel of that river, and is twelve miles from the 
town of Malda. The name Gaur is old, and ac- 
cording to Firishta it was founded many cen- 
turies ago by a Hindu named Shankal. In later 
times it was known by the name of Lakhnawtl, 
an abridgement of Lakshmanavati , a name de- 
rived from the Hindu king of Bengal. It was 
captured by the Muhammadans in 1197 or 1198. 
In 1243-1244 it was visited by Minhadj ud-dm 
who gives a short description of it in his Tabn- 
kat-i Xasirl (Raverty ’s translation i. 5S4). It was 
from time to time the capital of the Muham- 
madan kings of Bengal, though they .also resided at 
the town of Pandua about 20 m. to the N. R. of 
Gaur. In 1538 Humayun resided at Gaur and 
changed its name to Jinnatabad, as he regarded 
the name Gaur as unpropitious on account of its 
resemblance to the Persian .j-c;-, a sepulchre. Ak- 
bar’s general Mun'^im Man occupied it, but had 
to abandon it in 1575 on account of the out- 
break of a pestilence. It was last inhabited by a 
prince when Sultan Shudja' was there in the 
middle of the 17'h century. It is now in utter 
ruin, but possesses a magnificent tank, the .Sagor 
Dighi. The remains of the mosques etc. are pre- 
served by Government. There is a good account 
of Gaur in the I/iiperial Gazetteer of I/idia.^ vol. 
XII. It was visited by the Portuguese in the xvph 
century, and in 1683 Sir William Hedges was 
there and gave an account of it in his Diary 
(Hakluyt Society, 1887 — 1889). The earliest de- 
tailed account of it is in Henry Creighton’s Ruins 
of Gaur described.^ London, 1817. But J. H. Raven- 
shaw’s Ganr.^ edited by his widow, is more accu- 
rate (London, 1878). It is also described in the 
Archaeological Reports of India., vol. xv. See also 
Dr Buchanan’s Eastern India., and a Note on Major 
Francklin's art. Description of Gaur., fourn. As. 
Soc. Beng.., Vol. Ixiii. Part i. p. 85 e. seq.., and 
the review of Ilahi Bakhsh’s Kh urskld Diahdnnnmd 
in the same yonrnal., Vol. Ixiv. Part i. p. 194. 



The history of the .Muhammadan kings of Bengal, 
and some account of Gaur will be found in G.hulam 
Husain Salim's RiyTiz-i SalutT/;., translated, by Abd 
us-Salam, Calcutta, 1902, and in Stewart's Ilistortj 
of Bengal. (H. Beveridge.) 

GAYOS, a tribe in Atjeh [q. v., i. 50(1“]. 

GAZA. [See giisz'/a.] 

GAZULI. [Sec djazUlI.] 

GEBER. [See nj.vr.lR, i. gSyi' ct seq.l\ 

GEBER (r.), the name of the Persian Zo- 
roastrians, the origin of which is not quite 
certain. The word is usually considered to be the 
Arabic kafir (unbeliever; Turk, g’aur'). For other 
etymologies see the Gn/ndr. d. Iran. Phil., ii. 
697. Cf. art. I’ARSts. 

GEGA, an Albanian tribe, i. p. 4S3'’. 

GEORGIA (Russ. Gruzha, Pers.-Turk. Gur- 
DUSTAN, Gurdjistan, Georg. Sakiiarthveli.o), in 
the wider sense an area in Western and Cen- 
tral Transcaucasia, inhabited by people who 
speak Kharthwelian languages, stretching from the 
Black Sea to somewhat over 60 miles N. E. of 
Tiflis, in the narrower sense practically the gou- 
vernement of Tifiis. From the point of view of 
historical geography, which is still to some extent 
valid, it comprises the provinces and districts of 
Kakhethia with the mountain districts of Thushe- 
thia, Pshawia and Mewsuria, Karthlia, Imerethia, 
Swanethia, Guria, Mingrelia and Meskhia. The 
Kharthwelian languages include the Georgian , 
Mingrel, Lasian (the latter only spoken in the 
extreme southwest corner on the Turkish frontier 
while the majority of the I.ases, also called Ts’ans, 
live in Turkey) and Swanian; the latter spoken 
in Swanethia and Mingrel in Mingrelia. Georgian 
is spoken in all the other provinces. The greater 
proportion of the Kharthwel peoples profess Chris- 
tianity in the Greek Orthodox form, only in a 
few pl.aces have they adopted Islam, namely in 
the extreme east, in the district of Sakathal, the 
Engiloes (Georgian language), also entirely in the 
southwest, in the Batum circle, the Adjars (the 
I.ases are likewise Muslims). Georgian has lost a 
considerable number of adherents in the Coroch 
district and on the upper course of the Kura, 
i. e. in the Ardagan district and in the districts of 
Akhalcikh (q.v., i 230') and Akhalkhalakhi, where 
Georgian was still spoken two hundred years ago and 
has now been supplanted by Turkish. The people 
have forgotten their language and origin and call 
themselves Turks. 

The beginnings of Georgian history are wrapped 
in obscurity. Karthlia and Kakhethia formed the 
nucleus for the formation of a new state. The 
western Kharthwel country had at an early period 
passed under Byzantine rule and from it Chris- 
tianity in its Eastern Roman form spread over 
the Western Transcaucasia. Saint Nino is regarded 
as the bringer of Christianity. She is said to have 
converted King Mirian in the beginning of the 
fourth century (the dates given vary). The Geor- 
gian church was granted its independence at the 
sixth council in 680 at Constantinople. 

As Georgia lay in the centre of a circle on 
the circumference of which powerful states had 
grown up, it suffered terrible vicissitudes till it 
became Russian territory in 1801. Down to the 
seventh century Byzantium and Persia were fight- 
ing for its pos.session; soon after 627 (Heraclius's 
victory over the Sasunians) the Arabs advanced 
on Georgia. From the end of the viii'li century 
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the power of the liagratids. began to increase 
(with Byzantine help) in South Georgia. In the 
century the Saldjuks conquered the land. It 
was only after the Crusaders had entered Jeru^alem 
that David the Renovatoi drove out the Turks in 
1 100. Under this king (1089 — 1125} a peiiod of 
pros>perity for Geoigia began w’hich lasted till afier 
the death of Thamar(ii84 — 1212). A gi eat decline 
in the fortunes of the land set in from the xiib'-^ — 
wii^'' centuiies, the Mongol invasions (Timur alone 
was si\ times m the country hctw’een 1387 and 
1403) had most disastrous consequences. Scarcely 
had the country been united under the Bagralids, 
wlien It bloke up in the century into three 

kingiloms, Kaithlia, Kakhethia. Imerelhia and five 
principalities and henceforth its history is not 
that of a single country. After the fall of the 
byzantine empire Georgia was left without a pro- 
tector and the inroads of the Tatars, Turks, Per- 
sians and Lesghians became more frequent. Per- 
sian inlluence in particular became \ery strong 
and in the win!* centiiiy the king of Karlhlia 
and Kakhethia became a mere governor for the 
Shah of Persia. 

Russia was the only hope and l() it Georgia 
had turned at quite an early period. In 1558 
kewan II. of Kakhethia besought the Czar Iwan IV. 
Wassiljow itch for help against the Persians; in 
the dme of the terrible Shah UVbbas Alexander 
turned to Boiis Feodorowitch Godunow, in 1619 
Teimuraz sent an embassy to the first Czar of 
the house of Romanow, Miohail Feodorowitch. 
but Cicorgia was not yet within the splicre of 
Russian inteiests and the old state of affairs con- 
tinued, It wa.s only in the \viii'‘‘ century that Geor- 
gia regained strength once more under King Wakh- 
tang \'I. Heraclius II. (l 762— 1 798) was once more 
able to stem the tide of Persian-TurUish-Fesgliian 
iinasion, temporarily at least, but when he died 
the country had been so weakened by domestic 
tiouhlcs, the plague (1770), the destiuction of 
lirtis by Agha Muhammad Khan of Persia (1795) 
and other causes, tliat George XII., the successor 
Heraclius resoUed to place his kingdom under 
Russian protection (iSoi). A few years later (1804) 
Imerethia also became a Russian province: a year 
previously Mmgrelta had also becouie a Russian 
possession and after the la>t Kussu-Turkisli war, 
ihe Muslim southwestern districts of the Kharth- 
wels, Kaghizman, Ardagan, Ulty, Artwin, Batum 
; aiui Kars) also ])asscd under Kus-slan rule. [Cf. 
\kvn..vi I. 442]. ^ 

}-> ! b ! i o i ii p n r: Cl Bios^ct s woiks, paili- 
cuiaily J/tSii'if'i ,Il t\i Pelcisburg 

1858: \\ . I'. Komanowskij, Sb./zzi'// <///»' (/c, \ 
f/,-u ///( /.re fKus^ischy' . Tiflis iy02: j 

Aith. keist, /his (St,-; \ oik, Dresden 1903; | 
J. Manjuait, ihUurop, iinu rjiasial. \ 

p. Z77-“KS8, 391 --436. (A. Dikk.) 

GERMESIR (f.j. GiJi the name given | 

to the hut coast i eg ion of Fars and ' 
K i r m a ii in oppo'-ition to tlie cooler highlands 
(SiirdsiG). I hesc words have been arabicised bv 
the Arab geograpiier-. in the forms Djtunm and 
or Suruii, 

GERMIANOGHLU, the name of a I’uiku- | 
man dynasty, which made ilscll independent! 
on the iali of the Saidjuk empire in Asia Minor ■ 
and made Kutahia. the ancient Cotyaeum, its ! 
capital, Germian w.as originally the name of a ! 
tribe and afterward? was applied io the dynasty ' 


(cf, Iloutsma, AV<//.v 7 , iv. 229, 232, 326 </ 

332 cl und the expression "KKitCpxq a-Cu 

Kxpx[/,cevo7(; in Pach) meres, ii. 42 1, as well as the 
title: Siiliri/i itl-Gcrmuinlyc in Suleiman-shah's in- 
scription). The pionunciation — Germian or Kci- 
niian — - is doubtful: the By/anlines write Kep/z/iv, 
Kspixiizvcg, or Kccpxi/^xvoQ (^through confusion with 
Karaman): Schiltberger (ed. Langmantel), 54 : A’tv- 
muui\ on the other hand Ahmed Wefik, Lehdjc 
1046, writes Geniiia?!,^ and Leuuclavius 

(wi. Jahrh.) transcribes Gcrmcafi throughout : the 
form given by Ibn Batuta. ii. 271, also 

seems to be in favour of Geimian. At the end 
of the xiiidi century or the beginning of the xiv^'* 
‘^AhMiir (written ' KKiuooptoq,, ’AAvjcrgpjfi; 

by the Byzantines), ‘‘the satrap of Cotyaeum’’ 
(Kantakuzenos, ii. 82), is mentioned wdth Osman, 
Saruhan. Menteshe etc. as one of the invaders of 
Byzantine lands in Asia Minor; amongst other 
place? he had seized Kula and Tripolis on the 
Maeander and attempted to take Philadelphia 
(Alashehtr) but was severely defeated in battle 
with the Katalans and Almugavars (1304; 1306 
according to Muralt) (see Pachymeres, ii. 421 cl 
sc(j.\ Muntancr, c. 205). Accitrding to Turkish 
sources, in the time of Ertoghrul “‘^Ali^ir, father 
of Germian’’ was reigning over Afiun Karalji?ar 
(Xesbri and his copyists). Shihab al-Din, a con- 
temporary of Ibn Batata’s, knew of Germian, son 
of ''Alishir, at. lord of K'utahia, and Ibn es- 3 a^ib. 
the son-in-law and vassal of Germian, as lord of 
Karahisar. This agi'ees with a coin of Germian 
laran of the year 707 ("1307), struck at Shahri 
Germian (unique, described by Isma'jl Ghalib in 
the Catalogue of his collection of Saldiuk coin- 
-V. i 75 j. 

Our knowledge of the history of the dynasty 
of Germian to the end of the xiv'th century is 
lamentably small. Munedjdjimbashi, iii. 34 et set]. 
gives the following list of rulers: Geimianbeg, 
■•Aliihlrbeg, ‘Alem^ah, 'Ali, Ya'ktlb; this cannot 
be reconciled with other statements of contem- 
porary historians and monuments. We learn from 
an inscription in K'utahia of the year 779 (1377) 
that Suleimanshah, son of Mehemmed, grandson 
of \aknb, ruled over Germian about this time. 
According to Haiti Edhera this Ya'kub is identical 
with the “gieat Emir” Ya'kub b. 'Allshlr, who is 
mentioned in an inscription of Angora of the 
year 699= 1299. Yakub’s father, ‘Alishir, might 
thus be the lord of Germian of this name men- 
tioned by the Byzantine and Ottoman historians 
liut can hardly be identified with Karim al-Din 
.\hshir (Iloutsma, Kcctuil^ iv. 299) who was slain 
in tne reign of Kilidj Arslan IV (655—6637. 
Accoj-diiig to the wakf document of his grandson 
\a‘kub II, Mehemmed conquered K'utahia and 
•pinat , lu his reign or that of his successor Su- 
Icimanshah the districts of Karahi.sar and Deuizli 
were incorporated in the kingdom of Germian. 
-?u leimanshah (in the Turkish historians simply 
called Gcrmianoghlu) married his daughter Khatun 
Sultan in 783 (1381) to prince BSyazId, son of 
-Mur.id I., and granted her as dowry the most im- 
portant towns_ in his land, including the capital. 
His son, \a'kub (II), who succeeded him about 
790 II3S8), wa.s taken prisoner by Bayazid in 
793 interned in Ipsala in Roumelia 

and his lands confiscated in 795 (1393). Ya'kub 
c-caped from Ipsala to Timur and after the battle 
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of Angora was restored by Timur like the other 
petty rulers who had been dispossessed by Bayazid. 
When Timlir left Anatolia, he gave Va^kiib the 
task of guarding the corpse of Bayazid 1 . and his 
captive son, Musa Cclebi; Ya^kub then handed both 
over to Mehemmed Celebi. He was on friendly 
terms with the latter and with Muiad 11 . and 
remained in undisturbed possession of his lands 
till his death. When he died without male heirs 
in 832 (1428-1429) the land of Germian was 
confiscated by Murad II. A pretender, who rose in 
rebellion in 1453 on the accession of Mehemmed II. 
supported by the Karamanoghlu, was (juickly dis- 
posed of. The Germian country has since then 
been divided into two sandjaks, Germian and 
Karahisari Sahib; K'utahia in 1453 became the 
seat of the Beglerbeg of Anadolu. The following 
dynasty table is based on the material available: 

'Alishir (about 700 11.) 

Germian Khan (about 707 — 730 .\. H.)^ Ya%ub ( 1 )- 
Mehemmed 

■ I 

Suleimanshah (about 779 A. 11.) 

Ya'kub II. (7901—793; 805—832 .V. H.). 

The chief critical authority is Halil Edhem in 
the Rojue Historiqiic piiblice par V htsiitiit d'His- 
toirc Ottomanc /., p. 112 et scq.'. the exceeding 
rare coins of Suleimanshah and Ya'klib II, arc 
described by Ahmed Tewhid in the fourth part of 
the Catalogttc of the Moh. Coi/is hi the Ottoman 
Museum^ p_. 294 ct seq.^ 529. ( J. H. Mordt.mann.) 

GIJADAMES, a town and oasis in the 
Sahara, 300 miles S.W. of Tripoli and 280 miles 
S.S.W. of Gabes, in 30" 7' 48" N. I.at. and 8° 
28' E. Long. (Greenw.), with 5000—6000 in- 
habitants. 

The town occupies the southwestern part of the 
oasis. It forms a ksar of about 1300 liouscs sur- 
rounded by a dilapidated wall and inter.sected by nar- 
row streets which are vaulted over almost their whole 
length. The only architectural monuments are the 
mosques (14 in number) of unpretending exteriors. 
-According to al-Hasha’ishJ the tombs of two com- 
panions of the Prophet, SidI al-BadrT and Sidi 
^Ukba b. 'Amr are honoured there. The oasis, 
which is protected by a wall mound it with only 
one gate, is about 4 miles in circumference, •’/4 — i 
mile broad and has an area of 400 acres of which 
not more than igo are planted with palms. Water 
procured from an artesian well and two warm and 
seven or eight ordinary springs assure the irriga- 
tion of the gardens, each of which contains five 
or six palms. The total number of trees estimated 
by Duveyrier in i86o at 63,000 seems in reality 
not to exceed 25,000. 

The free inhabitants fall into four groups : rr. 
the Berber Beni Wazit and Beni did, w'ho con- 
sider themselves the descendants of the founders 
of the town; b. the .Arab Ulad Belli! ; r. the 
-Atriya, i. e. negroes or mulattoes descended from 
manumitted slaves; d. Tuareg Ifoghas, who are 
permanently encamped round the town as caravan 
leaders or bandits and “protectors” of the traders, 

1 he predominant languages in Ghadames are 
tirst, -Arabic as the language of commerce, second 
llausa spoken by a number of slaves and lastly 
a Berber dialect, the language of everyday life, 

\\ hich is between the dialect of the Djebel Nefusa 
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and the Tamasliek, but is more closely connected 
with the former. The women only know the la.st 
of these. 

The indigenous iudustiics arc of little impor- 
tance although Ghadames has always Imcn cele- 
brated for its leather work (.Spanish Aaadamcc'i). 
The situation of the town liowever between the 
sandhills of the Eastern Erg (cf. .\reg, i. 42S) 
and those of Eideycn has made it a gieat centre 
of exchange for the traffic of the Sahara; but its 
importance from this point of view has consider- 
ably decreased since the abolition of the slave 
tr.adc and the estimates of Duveyrier and I.argeau, 
who put the annual value of the business done 
in Ghadames at 12 million francs (£ 48.000). 
are much exaggerated. According to more recent 
investigations the annual value of the goods sold 
in the city hardly reaches £ 4000. The inhabitants 
nevertheless are very busy and clever tradesmen. 
AVe find them not only in Tripoli and Tunis, 
where the young men serve their apprenticeship, 
but in all the trading centres of the Sudan from 
the shores of Lake Chad to the banks of the Niger. 

Ghadames is the Cydanius of the ancients. Native 
legends .ascribe its foundation sometimes to Nimrud 
and sometimes to Dhu ’ 1 -Karnain (Alexander). Ac- 
cording to Pliny {^Hist. Nat.^ v. 5) Cydamus was 
inhabited by Egyptians from Libya. Possibly it is 
to these original inhabitants that we owe the 
buildings called al-AsnZnn (the idols) by the natives, 
which Duveyrier regards as evidence of a civili- 
sation which he calls Garaipantine. In the year 
19 J!. ( . Cyd.amus was occupied by Cornelius Bal- 
bus, under the empire it was garrisoned by a 
detachment of the Legio Augusta, stationed in 
l,ambaesis, and under the Byzantines it was the 
sec of a bishop. Ibn Khaldun is therefore wrong 
when {Hist, ,/es Berberes. transl. de Slane, iii. 
p. 303) he ascribes the foundation of the town 
to the Banu Wattas, ,r brancli of the Beni Merin. 
who built Ghad.ames in the early days of Islam. 

In the year 46 (666-667) 'I'kba b. Nafi' sent a 
detachment from his army to occupy Ghadames. 
In the following century, however, the inhabitants 
eagerly adopted the -Abadl doctrines introduced 
by their countrymen -Abu ’I-Manib Isma'il b. Dar- 
rar. This Isma'il was one of the five “transmitters 
of knowledge"’ who spread heretical doctrines in 
-Africa. When (^adames returned to orthodoxy is 
not known, but the Abadl heresy seems to have 
disappeared by al-Bakri’s time as this author de- 
scribes the inhai)itants of (ihadames as Muslim 
Berbers {Desci . ite t'Afrique Septenti trans. dc 
Slane, p. 397). 

During the centuries that followed, Ghadames 
seems to "nave retained its independence, as the 
few historical statements that we possess of this 
period concerning the town refer to attempts made 
by the rulers of Ifrikiya to take the town. For 
e.\amplc in 609 (12 12-12 13) Abu ’I-'^UIa Idris 
occupied Ghadames for a brief period and in 809 
(1406-1407) the Hafsid -Abu Faris forced the in- 
habitants to pay him tribute. The latter seem 
soon to have freed themselves of this burden, as 
in the second half of the xvdi century we find 
the princes of Tunis undertaking three campaigns 
against Ghadames. Loo -Africanus (ed. Schefei, 
A’ol. iii. p. 265) in the beginning of the xvi'l' 
century mentions that the people of G]iadames 
were independent. The Turks of Tunis in spite 
of several campaigns undertaken by Dcrwislj Bey 
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(1592) and Ramadan Bey (1609) were, like the 
Hafsids before them, not able to enforce their 
authority on Ghadames. During the xviii'f- and 
early xiK'h centuries Ghadames was an independent 
republic, but in 1830 the inhabitants had to re- 
cognise the suzerainty of Yusuf the last Karanianli 
Bey of Tripoli. After the expulsion of the Kara- 
manli Ghadames passed into the possession of the 
Turks and a i:iiid\r who was afterwards (1862) 
loplaced by a ka’immjkZun was appointed to govern 
it and a small garrison was stationed there. 

The commercial importance of the place attiac- 
ted the attention of Europeans to it in the xixth 
century. The following travellers visited it, l.aing 
(1825), Richardson (1845), Dickson (1852), Capi- 
taine do Bonnemain (1856) and Duvexrier; in 
1862, a French mission (Mircher, Vatonne and 
I’olignac) concluded a commercial treaty with the 
'I'uaregs ; they were followed by the travellers Rohlfs 
(1864-1865), Dournaux-Duperre, joubert, Largeau 
(1876) and I’ater Richard (1878); since then, how- 
ever, Gjjadames has remained closed to Europeans 
owing to the jealousy of the Turks. The French 
have vigorously disputed their claim to the town 
since the establishment of the protectorate in 'I'li- 
nisia. The Anglo-French treaty of 1S99 decided 
that (Jhadames must be considered outside French 
territory and the Frauco-Turkisli agreement of 19'h 
May 1910 regarding the delimitation of the fron- 
tier between Tunisia and Tripolitania laid it down 
that the frontier should pass 10 miles west of 
fjhadames. The cession of Tripolitania to Italy, 
made Ghadames an Italian possession. 

H ibliography. al-Bekri, Dcscyiption ik 
I'A/nqiic (tiansl. de Slane), p. 397; Richard- 
son, 'travels III thd Gicat Desert of Sahaiu 
etc. (London 1S48. 2 \ols.); Cherbonneau, 
Delation iiu voyage de M. le Capitaine de Bon- 
nemain a R'aaamh (Pans 1857); Ch, Dickson, 
Report of hts journey from Tripoli to Ghadames 
in the Journal oj the Royal Society^ Vol. xxii. 
p. lit; do., Aceount of Ghadames. ibid., Vol. 
xx.x. p. 255; H. Duveyrier, Les Touaregs du 
Rord, Paris 1865. Book iii., Chap. i.;G. Rohlfs, 
Quer dureh Afnka. (Leipzig 1S74), i., Chap. iii. 

iv. ; do., Reise dureh die grosse ITiiste 

uhr Rhadames iind nach Tripoli (Bremen 1868); 
F. Fagnan, L' .-If riqiie septenti ionale an .V/R 
si. ill do not re ere (^Aitub al-lstiksdr').^ Constan- 
tine tgoo, p. 60 et seq., 209 ; ' al-Hachaichi, 

I oyage an pays des Aenotissia. transl. Serre et 
J.asram (P.-iris 1903); V. Largeau, Be Sahara 
.l.g.men (Pans 1881); do., .Seeond voyage ii 
Uhadimei in Ic Bays de Rirha (Paris 1879); 
Leo Africanus (ed. Jehefer), iii. 265; Le- 
tronne, sur /'oasis de Ghadames et ses 

antiqiiites in Rro. a> ch.olegique^ iv. p. 301 ; 
.Mission de Ghadam'es^ R.ipports ofjieiels et do- 
.un.nts (Palis tS6S); A. C. de Motylinski, 
.tvAr,' ac (Paris 1904 

Rub/, de ri.o/e d.s L.ttres d'Algeiq Bull, de 
eo. resp. ajru.. \ ol. xxviii.) with list of autho- 
rities; L. Pcrvinquicre. .1 Ghadam'es in La Geo- 
graph ie. 15. Juni igii; do. La Tripolitaine 
interdite. Ghadam.. (I’.uis 1912); E. Bernet, 
Ell T> ipolitaine. Voyag- ii Ghadani'es (Paris 
1912); Minutolli, La I'l iPolitania ( 2 ''i! cd. Alilan 
1912), p. 223—240. (G. VvtR.) 

•Vi.-GHApANFAR (‘•the lion .1 n.une of the 
/laradanid Ldd.vt m.-Dwvia .\hi T.M31J1.11; FAni. 
.Vi.t.Aii r,. Xa-iu il-Daula. ruler of al-Ma«- 


sil 358 — 369 (968 — 979). Abu Taghlib, who w.is 
born m 32S (939-940), quarrelled with his father 
and afterwards with his brothers, uhen on tlie 
death of the F»uyid Minzz al-Dawla in 356 (967) 
they attempted to attack INIiPizz al-Dawla's suecc.'-- 
sor Bakhtiyar [q.v.. i. 602'] against their father’s 
wish and therefore threw their father into piison. 
On the latter’s death in 358 (qbo) tsvo of tlie 
brothers- Hanidan and Ibrahim, took Bakjitiyar's. 
side while a third, al-Husain, stood by -Vim Taglilil). 
The latter conquered Haiian in 359 and made 
peace with Bakhtiyar, whose daughter he married: 
he also took Ddardin from his brother Harndan. 
Unfortunately for him, a poweiful enemy of his 
father-in-law's entered the field in the Buyid Wdud 
al-Dawla, who took Baghdad in 364 ( 975 ) and 
finally, on tlie death of his father Rukn al-Dawla, 
forced Bakhthar to suriender the Trak. Harndan 
thouglit he would aeize the oppuitunily to drive 
his brother Aba Taghlib out of al-VIaw’sil with 
Bakhtiyar’ s help but only succeeded in getting 
himself imprisoned by Bakhtiyar as soon as Abu 
Taghlib had promised him his help in recovciing 
Baghflad. In the war with ‘^Adud al-lJawla that 
followed, Bakhtiyar was taken prisoner and put 
to death while AbU Taghlib had to lake refuge 
in flight, dhe victor soon appeared before al-Maw- 
sil and the Hamditnid sought in vain to treat 
with him: he was not inclined to restore this 
' important city to the Hamdanids so that Aba 
Taghlib, pursued by Buyid tiooirs, sought refuge 
with Bardas Skleros, to whom he was related by 
marriage and bound by tics of friendship. But 
just then the latter was engaged in a struggle 
with the Byzantine general Bardas Phocas, in 
which he came off second in 36S (979), so that 
Abii Taghlib, who was awaiting the result of the 
war in Himi Zi\;id (KhaitbartJ, as in the inean- 
w'hile ^Adud al-Dawla had occupied Maiyaftrikm 
and Amid, went to Damascus and sought the 
help of the Fatimid al-'^AzIz billah. The latter 
pretended to take his part and made him the 
most gorgeous promises through his general al- 
Fadl b, Salih. But while Abu Taghlib was looking 
in vain to Egypt for troops to help him, he fell 
out with Mufarridj b. Daghfal b. al- Dj arrah, who 
ruled over Ramla and South Palestine while nom- 
inally recognising the suzerainty of the Fatimids 
and w'as seeking to drive out the Banu '^Ukail who 
were settled there. The latter thereupon turned to 
Abu Taghlib, who was taken prisoner in a battle near 
Ramla by his rival and put to death in 369 (979). 

Bibliography'. Besides the sources men- 
tioned in the article hamdanids the following 
deal pa.rticularly with Ghadanfar; Yahya b. SaTd 
al-Antaki in von Rosen Imperator Vasilii Bolga- 
iaboifza^ p. 10 a scq. and Ibn I^alUkan, Wafayat 
at the end of the article nasir .vl-d^uvla. 
GHADIR al- KH UMM , a pond or marsh 
formed by a spring in a wadi on the left of the 
road from JMedina to Mecca, three (according to 
others one or two) Arab miles from Djuhfa. The 
Arab geographers mention the thick trees that 
surround it and the mosque of the Prophet lying 
between it and the spring; the few inhabitants 
belonged in YakilPs time to the Khuza'a and Ki- 
nana. Xear it was a[-.^arrar, to w'hich Sa^d b. 
Abi Wakkas was sent in the year 1 A. H. w'ith a 
few followers by the Prophet. 

I he place Iiut, become famous through a tradi- 
tion which had its origin among tlie but 
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is also found among Sunnis, viz., the Prophet on 
journey back from Hudaibiya (according to others 
from the farewell pilgrimage) heie said of “^Ali : 
Whomsoever I am lord of, his lord is '^All also ! 
In memory of this in later times a feast was ob- 
served by the Shi is. 

Bibliography. Wellhausen, Vakiiii.^ p. 31. 
425 ; Kuinait, HTi.Mniiyat (ed. Horovitz), vi. v. 
9; Ya'kubi, Bibl. ycoyr. arab. (ed. de Goeje), 
vii. 314; Mas'udl, ibid. viii. 234, 255; Bekri, 
Gcogr. Wdrterbiuh (ed. Wiistenfeld), p. 232, 
318, 829; Yakut, al-MiPdjavi (ed. Wustenfeld), 
ii. 471; ill. 777; Ibn Sa'd (ed. Sachau), v. 235; 
Goldziher, Bcitrage mir Littcraturgcschichtc dor 
.Shl'a., p. 61; MuhanunedaniscJic Stndien , ii. 

1 16; Vorlesnngen nbcr den Islam.^ p. 239; l!.rr- 
bicr de Meynard, Journal Asia/.., 1S74, p. 198. 

(Fr. Buhl.) 

GH AFFAR (a.), “Pardoning”, one of the be- 
autiful names of All.ah, cf. i. 304'. 

GHAFFARi (.\miAn n. Muhahmad), a Per- 
sian man of letters, a descendant of the Shafi'i 
jurist Jmam Nadjm al-Din 'Abd al-Ghaffar al- 
Kazwlnl, who died in 666 = 1268. His father, 
who was Kadi of Raiy, wrote poetry under the 
pseudonym Wisali and died in 933=1527. Ah- 
mad al-^affarl was likewise a Kadi and died in 
975= 1567 at Daibul (Sind) on the return journey 
from the pilgrimage to Mecca. He dedicated his 
Nigaristan (‘picture-gallery’), completed in 959 = 
1552, to TahmSsp 1 : it is a collection of anec- 
dotes collected from works of different periods 
(lith. Bombay 1245 and 1275 and also Calcutta); 
he also wrote a history of the world in two books 
entitled Nusakh-i DJahun-Ara (972= 1564). 

£ ibliograp hy'. Hammer, Gesclt. der sclwncn 
Redekunstc Bersiens, p. 307 ; Elliot, Hist, of 
India, ii. 504; Krafft, Catalogue, p. 87; Rieii, 
Catal. Bers. Mss. Brit. Mus., i. 106, iii; 
Gru/tdr. der tran. Bhilcl., ii. 267, 333 ct scq. 

(Cl. Huar f .) 

.tL- GH ^FlR (A.). One of the titles of xl. .Sura. 
GH AFUR (a.j, “Pardoning”, one of the beau- 
tiful names of Allah, cf. qiiaffar. 

GHAIB is used generally with the same sense 
as ghfib, what is absent or hidden, and 
al-g]iaib has come to mean the unseen spiri- 
tual world; thus Jilam al-g[mib is opposed to 
Jilam al-Bh.ihada , the world perceived by the 
senses. This sense is normal in the KoCan (Muf- 
raddt of al-Raghib, ed. of Cairo, 1324, pp. 372 
et seq.) and it is explained by the commentators 
(e. g. Baidawi on Kor. ii. 2, ed. Fleischer, p. 
16, 11. 6 ct scq.) that al-yfiaib is what is not 
reached hy the senses or required by intuition; 
it is of two kinds, one made known to man by 
the prophets and one known only to Allah “with 
whom are its treasuries” or “its keys’’, according 
as Kor. vi. 59 is read. It thus came to be used 
in the broadest way as “the Unseen” by occul- 
tists among us. Al-Razi found the Kor^anic phrase 
Mafatih al-ghaib a possible name for a commen- 1 
tary on the Knr’an, Ibn al-‘Arabi for a Sufi work 
and Ahmad al-Zarkawl, a modern Egyptian writer, 
for a collection of treatises on magic and divi- 1 
nation (Cairo, 1327). Ridjal al- idiaib means | 
the saintly hierarchy presided over by the Kutb 
(Lane, Arabian Plights, chap. xxx. note 17) and 
ibn al-ghaib can mean a youth conceived without 
father and gifted with mysterious powers of insight 
(C. Wells, Mchcinet the Kurd etc., p. 129). In 


.Sufiism ghaib al-huzuiya and ghaib al-muAak mean 
the essence of the real qua unconditioned (al-luta 
^aivun). 

Bibliography. To the references above 
add TcPrlfat of al-DjurdjanI, ed. Cairo, 1321, 
pp. log, 177: {diet, of techn. terms, pp, 1053 
ct scq. (sub 'dlam) , 1 090, 1539 ct scq. (sub 
lunv/ya)-, Horten, Thcologie ties Islam, pp. 219 
ct scq. (1). B. M.vchoN.vlu) 

GH AIBA Is Used as infinitive in its root, ghaib 
having come to equal gkaib. It thus means “ab- 
sence”, often “absence of mind”. This latter force 
was developed by Sufis into .absence of the heart 
from all except .Allith, expressed, on the other 
side, by hudur, “presence” with iVllah. It is a 
stage on the pass.ige to fana, complete “ceasing” 
or passing away of the self. For details of the 
development of this idea see Nicholson’s trans- 
lation of the KaJif al-Mahdjub of al-HudjuIn. 
pp. 24S ct scq., and index. Also the Risala of 
al-Kushairi with the commentaries of Zakariya 
al-.\nsarl and al-d 3 rusl, ed. Bulak 1290, \ol. i, 
pp. 66 ct scq., and the Saiyid al-Murtad.i's com- 
mentary on the Jhyd of al-Ghazzali. vol. vii. p. 
24S and Macdonald, Religious .Attitude and Life 
in Islam, ]>p. 260, 262. 

Another common use of the word is to describe 
the condition of any one who has been withdrawn 
by .Mlah from the eyes of men and whose life 
during that period (called his ghaibci) has been 
miraculously prolonged. Of this the outstanding 
example is the Hidden Imam, or Mahdl, of the 
Shi'ite Twelvers. He, though thus kept generally 
invisible, still lives on earth (cf. al-Khadir), has 
from time to time been seen by some and been in 
correspondence with others and maintains a control 
over the fortune.s of his people (Goldziher, Vorlesun- 
gen, pp. 232 ct scq., 269 et scq . : .Arabischc Bhilologic, 
ii. pp. Ixii. ct scq.). (D. B. Macdon'ALD.) 

GHAILAN r,. 'Ukiu, see luju ‘i.-rumma. 
GHAIN, the nineteenth letter of the Arabic 
alphabet (nmnerioal value 1000: cf. the article 
.vBPjAfi); the character gpain is a variant of 'ain. 
In most modern dialecl.s it is pronounced as a 
voiced velar aspirate. The old Arab writers on 
phonetics describe it as a guttural; but it seems 
very doubtful if it ever really was pronounced as 
a post-avular. Ghain has become ^ain in many 
modern dialects (for details see the article ARABIA, 
ARABIC niAi-ECis, i. p. 396^). Cf. A. Schaade, 
Slbaxvai/ii's Lautlchrc, particularly p. 19, N». 3 
and note 48; and the index. (A. Scil.v.ADE.) 

GHAITA (GfiA^iTAi Giii-.TA), an Arab musi- 
cal instrument, very popular in North Africa 
and some districts of Southern Europe, a kind of 
cylindrical bagpipe with a movable wooden mouth- 
piece (ka.\ba) and rather wide bell-mouth. The 
cylindrical portion has seven holes on the upper 
side. The first hole below the mouthpiece is called 
yka sTlidu, the second .sha.shka, the third bandjka, 
the fourth djahdrka, the fitth sika, the sixth duha 
and the seventh vka. On the lower side about 
midway between the yka siPida and the spadika 
is an eighth hole called keftaka. The names of 
these holes arc used by native musicians to denote 
the finger required in playing the instrument and 
also to denote the key of a piece or a scale. In 
playing, the player puts the mouthpiece in his 
mouth as far as a kind of a catch farrdf) in the 
form of a disc ‘^l^ inches across. I he compass ol 
the instrument is about an octave. 
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The ^aita is used by the Arabs particularly 
as a military musical instrument. It is almost al- 
ways accompanied by the tbal^ a kind of drum, 
which is beaten with two sticks and the tannbar^ 
a kind of large drum, wdiich is beaten with the 
bone of an animal. 

d'he akaiUi is often called zatninara * in the 
'^outh of 'I'lini'^ia and the province of Constantine 
it IS al.M) calle<l zo)nii^ whence the Turkish word 
zornaiiji^ j//<:/Vi 3 :-pla) er. Ibn I^aldiin describes it 
under the name zallania^ pcihnps a metathesis of 
uimmiira li. 353; cd. (^uatrcmcic, Palis 

1834). But the name was well known to 

the writers of the middle ages, as well as to those 
of Muslim .Spain fcf. /h'zwSuppi.aux/'iit'i.Afabes^ 
ii. 235 ; Simonet, Ciosurio tie Ibcruas. Madrid 

1888, p. 239). 

This instrument still exist-, in moilern Spain 
under the name "aita or t aiiJ. In lauds where 
Turkish is spoken it is fairly common and is 
called jihaiiiTi (cf. liarbicr de Meynard. Diction. 
Tiirc-franfais, li. 392). 

H ih li 0 it r a p h y. On the y‘nila in particular 
and the Aral) musical instruments in general 
s. liel, I.a QjdtXii (Taris 1903), p. 96 ct sa/.-, 
Budgett-Meakin, The .Mom. p. 202 et scq.\ 
Bii '.\h, Kitiih Koijif al-A'inif (.\lgiers 1904), 
p. 103 et seq.\ I'elphin ct C.uin, .X'l'Aj snr la 
poesie et la musique acal-es (Taris 18S6), p. 47 — 
49; \V. Mar5ais. Te.xtes a / ales de Tan"e)\ p. 
152, Note 3 with sources ([Uiitcd and p. 407: 
Salvador-Danifl, I.a ilitsiquc autle. in A'eriie 
a/rixaine. \’ol. vi. N'“. 34 (July 1S62), p. 290; 
Shaw, Toyaqes dans la A'egence d'. -tiger (transl. 
h> Mac-farthy, Algiers 1830). p. 89 et seq. 

(.\. COUR.) 

GIJALAFI^A (Ghalefka, .Klafaka, the Ditio 
Sabaeorum of Pliny}, at one time a tlourishing 
seaport in Vemen. near Bait al-Falylh [q. v.. 
i. 597 ' et fiv.]. It «as an important emporium and 
was known as the harbour of Zebid. .\bout a 
century belore Niebuhr’s journey m Vemen the 
harbour of Ohalatika became inaccessi’ole through 
coral reefs, whereupon the rich traders of this 
coast-town moved to Bait al-Fakih, which rapidly 
became a tlourishing commercial town. During his 
stay m Yemen, Niebuhr saw only a few walls, a 
mosque and several tombstones remaining of this 
once prosperous town. 

li 1 1 1 i 0 g r a p it y. Haimhini. Djazha (ed. D. I 
H. Muller), p. 52. :-. 119. , Yakut, Mtddjam 
(ed. WustcnfeldX li. 915; in. SoS. 873 — 874; 1 
IV. 1036; litll. Clecgt oph . (ed. detloeje), 1 

111. 53. So, 105, 095: vi. 141, 148; vii. 260, ! 
319. Kittcr, 1 ., JhttnJe. \ii. too, 237 — 239, 872, ' 
874; Caiissiii lie Perceval, Essat ua Ehisioire i 
d.y .l,a.'e< azant E; ■laniistne (P.vris 1847-184S). ' 
ni. 20t , 338- -3 to ; -V. Sprengcr, A'. .)//,- C.v!,-;,;- , 
pa :- .ira.a.ns. !; 0 2 (p. 04I. (J. ScilLEIFER.) 

QJJALCA. I he n.imo (dialCa is applied by the 
lurki-speaking populath>n to the group of tribes ' 
of Iranian origin inhabiting the countiy near the 
'■ources of the ( )\U', the I'amir, and even (in 
the case of the Sarikoli ' the upper Varkand 
and (in the ca>c of the ^'ud^h.^h^ t!ic southern 
scope of the Hmdu-Kud' Thc'*' races belong 
to a type differing from th.u of the ordinary 
la^iks of Badakhshan etc.: they arc ckiNsed by 
.inthropologists a> a branch of the iir.ich\ cephalic 
•Vlpinc race and known a- Highland Tadjiks ' 
VE 'OjAMsi Ax, i 154 wort! * dialca i-. 


Persian, and according to \ ullers means a nomad 
or uncivilized peasant, and the foim (diai'ca sug- 
gests a possible connection with the old form of 
the name Ghardjistdn. Geiger suggests that the 
original meaning may be hnountaineer’ from the 
w'ord ^b(7r ‘■mountain’ used in these languages and 
also in Pashto. They aie Shrah by cieed and there- 
fore sharply separated from their orthodox neigh- 
boui^, and speak a number of distinct dialects of 
an Iranian language, each valley having its ow'n 
speech. These districts aie a.s follow’s: Wakhan on 
the upper Pandj river, under Af^an rule. The 
language and j^eople are called Wakhi. A distinct 
dialect of Wal^i is that spoken in IsHka^im 
lower down the Pandj river, known as Ishkashiral. 

The valleys of the Warodj and its tributary 
the Kokca arc occupied by the people of SanglTc, 
speaking Sanglici and of Mindjan speaking Min- 
djam. These territories like Wakhan are under 
Afghan lulc. The upper Warodj valley leads to 
the Dorah I’ass the principal route through the 
Hindii-Kush into Citial, and on the southern side 
of this pass dwells the Viidakh tribe, speaking 
tlie Viuighah language which comes within the 
British spheic. Where the Pan^ joins with the 
main stream of the 0\u» are the territories of 
Shighnan and Ro.shan (in the Russian sphere) in 
which the Shlghni language in spoken, and nearly 
related to it is the Sarikoli spoken by the Sarikoli 
people on the Eastern slope of the Pamir. Still fur- 
ther north, lies the valley of Vaghnob on one of the 
upper affluents of the Zarafshan, w’here the Va gh nob! 
language is spoken [cf. Afghanistan, i. 156^]. 

Little is known of the history of this inacces- 
sible region or its inhabitants. It is probable that 
they formerly extended farther into Badakhshaii. 
and gradually retreated from the open country at 
the time of the Muslim conquest. Islam spiead 
among them in its Shfah form at a later date. 
Idrisi mentions Wakhan as the country which 
supplied Badakh^an with musk. Lapis lazAili was 
aLo found in the neighbourhood, and this no 
doubt refers to the mines still worked at Djann in 
Mindjan [cf. BadakH 5 H.\N, i. 554^]. Wakhan also 
produced gold and silver and slaves. In modern 
times the travels of Wood, Forsyth, Gordon, Bon- 
valot and Sven Hedin and the visits of English and 
Russian officers, especially Holdich, employed in 
boundary' demarcation have thrown much light 
upon it, and the researches of Shaw', Ujfalvy, Bid- 
dulph, fomaschek* and Geiger have elucidated the 
ethnology and languages of the whole Pamir tract. 

^ Ethnography. Wood, Journey to the 
Sanrie op the O.eiis (I.ondon 1872): Gordon, 
The Koof of the World (Edinburgh 1876): 
Biddulph , Tribes of the Hindoo-Koosh (Cal- 
cutta 1880); Ujfalvy, Les Ar yens ail Nord ct 
an Sud de f Hindou Kouch (Paris 1896); Idem. 
Ouelques olscr-cations sur les Tadjiks des Mon- 
tagnes appeles Galtchas in Bulletin. Soc. d' An- 
thropologic de Paris, 1887: Shaw, High Tar- 
larkand and Kashgar (London 1871): 
Idem, On the Ghalchah languages in Journ. 
.Is. Soc. Beng. 1876 — 1877 ; Tomaschek, Central- 
Shudien II. Die Pamir-Dialekte( Wien 
1880): Idem, Mdghah in Bcitrage z. Kunde d. 
t’tdogi, nt. .Spt .. 1883; Geiger, Die Pamir-Dialekte 
in Giundriss der Iran. Phil. (Stuttgart 1901): 

■ )■'='* '^'■■'^'"1 /''‘■■y^er och Tadschiks pd Pamir 
(Stockholm 1804); Stein, Sand-buried Ruins of 
Auoten (I.ondon 1904), p. 53 f„ji 
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bibliography on the f^ialCa languagea sec Gei- 
ger, _bupra.) (M. Lon('. worth D.VMiis.) 

GHALI (A.), plur. l^ulat^ “one who exag- 
gerates or goes beyond all bounds*\ par- 
ticularly in reverence for certain individuals, no- 
tably '^All and the “^Alids and considers them 
incarnations of the l)eit>. What heads of sects 
aie to be called depends on the point of 

the view of the writer, but as a rule those who 
liavc adopted such notions, originally foicign to 
Islam as incarnation metempsychosis {ta- 

iiasukh^ etc., are consideied to be Cf. 

friodlander in tlie yoiirn. of the Anter. Orient, 
.SVc., xxix. 12. 

GH ALIB, the poetical name of Naijm al- 
Uawla DauIr al-Mulk MIrza Asad Ai.lah 
Kh\N', a distinguished Tersian and Urdu 
scholar and poet, famous for his excellent and 
polished style of composition. In his Persian 
Diwan he has occasionally taken the takhallits 
-Vsad, and is also called Mirza Nosha. 

rihalib was of Turanian descent. Hi.-> grand- 
father left his ancestral home and came to Dihli 
during the reign of Shah ‘^Alam. Ilis father, ^Abd 
Allah Beg Khan, lived for some time at Lucknow, 
and went thence to Hyderabad in the service of 
Nawwab Nizam L\li Khan. After a time he went 
to Alwar and served under Riidja Bakhtawar Singh, 
where he was killed in battle. His son, A>ad 
Allah Khan, then only 5 years of age , was 
adopted by his uncle Nasi Allah Beg f^ian, Su- 
bedar of Agra. In A. d. 1S06, when the district 
of Agra was made into a Commissionership under 
General Lake, his uncle was pensioned off, and, 
on his death, GKalib, then 9 years old, received 
an allowance of Rs. 50 a month fropi the Emperor 
of DihlT. After the accession to the throne of 
Wadjid L\li Shah in A. D. 1847, Ghalib received 
a yearly allowance of Rs. 500 in recognition of 
liis poetical abilities. The Nawwab of Ranipur. 
hearing of his fame as a poet, .>ent his own 
poetical compositions to Cdialib for correction, 
and in A. D. 1S59 assigned him an .allowance of 
Rs. 100 a month. After living some time at 
Rampur, Ghalib returned to Dihli, where he died 
in A. D. 1869, at the age of 73. 

(J. K. Blumuakdi.; 

GH ALIB D£DE, after Fuzuli, NeUi and Nedim. 
the last of the four great poets of the old school 
of Ottoman literature; his real name was Shaikh 
Muhammad Es‘'ai», but he is best known bv his 
pen-name ^aikh Oh.aliu or (htatau Dede. Porn 
in 1171 ~ 1 757’* 75^ was the son of the secre- 
tary, Mustafa Re^id Efendi in Constantinople 
and early became connected uith the Mcwlewi 
order in whose monastery, in Vehi Kapu, his father 
is also said to have acted as kettle-drummer, 
hollowing his father’s example he first entered 
the service of the state but soon left it to devote 
hiinsclf wholly to the order. He began his novi- 
ciate in the parent monastery of the order in 
Koniya. Homesickness drove him back, however, 
to Constantinople, wliere he remained in the Vefii 
Kapu monastery till in 1205 (1790-1791) he was 
appointed Shaildi of the Mewlewi monastery in 
Galata, which is probably the beat known to 
Kuropeans of all the monaateriea of the “dancing 
dervishes". The favour in which he was held by 
Sultan Selim HI., the SuitSna-Motlier and other 
high personages, greatly bonefitted this monastery, 
which was entirely rebuilt at his request in 1210 


— GHALlll. 

' C*796)‘ Ghalib died at tlic earl\ age ot 42 on 
the 261*1 Radjab 1213 (3"* Jan. 1700). He is 
I buried in the Galata monaster) in a sej^aiate Zi// /'. . 

! (Ihalib who numbered among the excellent scho- 
. lars. who weie his tutors, IHiudja XeshTt. who 
! wa'. himself not unknown a poet, composed 
, the work which has given him an abiding place 
among the poets of first rank in his nation, at 
; the early age ol 26 (in 1197J --- the figure 21 
, seems to be wrong : this is the lomanlic and 
, allegorical Mesnewi, IJusn ti ^ Afik (the pronun- 
j ciatifui ^ifik is foreign to Turkish). “Beauty and 
, Love”. It was written as a kind of protest against 
, Nabi’s Mesnewi KhairahTid which was extrava- 
I gantly Persian in st)le, and stands alone on 
I level never attained before or after in an Oltinnan 
I Mesnewi througli its oiiginalily of thought so 
I rare in Ottoman poets, its ins])iration winch recalls 
i the Dii'ina Commedia anti the loftiness of its fancy, 
i the beauty and relatisc simplicit) ot its language. 

' In the struggle between the Persian and the Na- 
j tionalist schools (Ihalih unhesitatingh took the 
j side of the latter and developed a simple )et 
dignified language more fitting the Ottoman spirit 
in the happiest way than the artificial language 
whicli was then so much in vogue. The intluence 
of this Mesnewi on Turkish literature to the pre- 
sent day has been enormous; the number of Gha- 
lib’s admirers is still large; according to them the 
Hush n ^Ashk is the noblest work not onl\ of 
the nmuntic .school but of all that Ottoman poetry 
which draw's its inspiration from Asia. 

Ghfilib's D'ncZin which contains a large number 
of gliazcls, kasidas and ruba^is is on the other 
hand relatively unimportant, that is to say, it is 
no better and no worse than the numerous diwans 
of his time: it has, however, a certain historical 
value on account of its t'e/S d'oeeasion. 

! Prose writings also exist from Gh5lib*s pen: he 
j tian.slated and wrote a coniineniary on Sh ai kh Kuse 
. Ahmed Dede's (who is buried in Konha) work, 

I al-Tuhfa al-bahlya fi ''l-Tmika al-Mu’ da’iciya,^ cn- 
j titled a!-Suhha al-Saflyo, He also wrote a com- 
I mentar) on the Djazli at al'-MaiJina^'l of Vusuf 
I Sine-Cak, and a collection of biographies {ffezhe) c) 
I of Mewlewi poets, which was continued by al- 
j Saiyid. His Diwan with the ka.udas. terdjibends 
and fharkis and the Husn n ^Ashk was printed 
I at BQlak in three parts in 1252; the has 

' often been printed in Gonstantinople c.g. in 1304, 
I the greater part of it is also given in /iya Pasha’s 
I anthology of AfesnezAs^ hJiarTibat Tiirki'Mesnc- 
I re/ri/V, 1292. A biogiaphy of (dialib is given by 
j his contemporary Kh alid Nuri Bey, the poet and 
I historian, in his histor). 

I B i bl i o a p h y \ M. NadjI, Dsami^ p. 235- 
'ILureyya. Sidjtll-i ^Ofhniani^ iii. 615; Hafiz 
Musein, ffadikai al-Pjcrtoamt', ii. 45: M. Raif, 

\ Mirat-i Istambol,, p. 400 and 408; '^Abdiil- 
Halim Mcmdiih, Tiirikhd Edebiyui-i otJkauinlyc, 
p. 60: Hammer, Gesch. d, Osman DUhtk.,, iv. 
378: Gibb, A History of Ottoman Poetry\ iv. 

' 175- Turk, Bib/,, x. 14. (Tn. M^:^7KL.i 

GHALIB. IsM.UlL. son of the celebrated Gtto- 
man statesman Edhem Pa^a, born at Con.slantinoplc 
on the 2'^ l>hi* ‘I-Hidjdja 1263 (u’*’ Xovcmljcr 
. 1S47}- entered the ser\icc of the biihliuic Porte 

• early in his career, became a member of the Privy 
: Council and ultimately became mitfur.'ij (coiin- 
. cillor) for the province of Crete: lie died in Con- 

* ^tantinopIc on the 15'*’ December 1S95. <ihalih 
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Hey was the founder of the scientific study ol 
numismatics among the Ottomans and enormously 
advanced this science by his standard works on 
the coins of the Ottomans (^Takxclmi Mesk^Tikati 
OsinarAye^ Constantinople 1307) and of the Sel- 
{^Tak'ii'imi Mesk' ukZiti ScL^ulftyc^ ibid, 1309^ 
also in Krench under the title Kssai dc Xitmisma- 
tifjiii.- Scidjiynkid.\ Constantinople 1S92J. Of equal 
importance are his catalogues of the Urtukid coins 
and coiii'. of tlie Caliphate in the Ottoman Mu- 
seum {AUik'iikati Tu) hnaniyc JyaUiloy^hl Con- 
stantinople 13 1 1, also in Frencli, CataU>ytic dcs 
tiionnaics Turcomancs,^ ('on.stantinuple 1894, and 
Mcsk'Tikiiti Kiiditnc-i Islatinvc,^ ibid. 1312); finally 
scveial smaller treatises may be mentioned {fiiicl- 
qiics mots sur ics moniuiics mtisnlmancs a monO’ 
^^rammes himjaritcs Constantinople 1894; Sur 
unt vionnaie Menyoudn.hidi\ Constantinople 1894; 
I'nc monnaic dWla cudin Qsikobad III in the 
Rente uumisui, 1895) (ijiald) Key's col- 

lections were purchased by the government after 
his death fot the Imperial Mint Collection {zarb- 
(■[. II. Moudtmanx.) 

GHALIB PASHA, Sa'id, the son 

of Ahmed Kfendi, Grand Vizier of 'I'urkcy 
under Mahmud 11 ., 13''' Dec. 1823—16’'' Sejit. 
1824. Giialib was bom in Constantinople in 1177 
(1763-1764) and cnteietl the scivicc of the state 
in 1202 (i 787'I7SS). la 1216 (i8oij he went to 
Haris to conduct the pcstce negotiations with I'rance; 
he also conducted the negotiations with Russia 
which ended in the Heace of Hucharcst, 28'^' May 
1812. Soon atlcrwaids lie was disgiaccd an<l ban- 
ished to Asia. He met the same fate some years 
later when he was deprived of the grand vuicr- 
ship, but he afterwards acted as gosernor of Er- 
/crum and euminamJer td the eastern troops. In 
1244 (1S2S-1S29) Gfililii) died at HaUkesn. * 

R ibHoyi af'/iy: i^jewdet Efendi, ‘/\irlkk^ 

vii, 228 :t scij.'. \u. 06 Av. ; Sanii Bey, 

Kiimus v. ^245. 

OHALZAI, a Urj'c an ! imjjort.uit At"liau I 
tribe with numerous .u'odivi.ionr ul-.ich oecupies 
the country near (ihaznm and eastward as far as 
Khost and Wan'ristan. also the upper valleys of the 
Tariiak, Arghandab and Ari;!!a>an [cf. Al-ijyiANis- 
i t.v, 1. 153 j. Huy are largely nomadic, and mi- 
grate in enormous number-. annualK at the oin- 
mcnccincnt of the cold weather mainly via theC.o- 1 
mal r.i.ss. There ihey camp in the plains of the | 
fndu. valley wltile then tr.’.dcr^ spread throughout | 
India. ;\t the commcHccracnl of the hot weather I 
they march back to their upl.rnd liomc>. dhcsc no- : 
niadic tra.hng comnutnitic,- .'re known by the name | 
ot i'liwind.ihs. 1 he most nameroirs section is the : 
Sulasm.ln Khcl. The origin of the tThal/ais is doubt- i 
uil. 1 ney are at the pre>ent day one of the most im- ; 
purtant elements in the .Vfgh.-in r.rcc, and speak the ' 
I’.ishto language, but there is good ground for be- ■ 
licviiig that tiicv .ire of inixe.l blood, and have ab- 
sorbed both T.ujjik and Turkish elements, .\ttcmpts 
have been made to ileiitify them with the Khahjj ' 
Turks who enteicd .Vfghani.'tan and took service 
with the nhaancrid m-.narchs; this rests solelv on 1 
the similarity of the n.ime KlialJ^ •.'s.'inctimts written ' 
lihil'J;!) with C'halzai ;,soma;imes written <lhiUai or 
'-■hti'iii). But there is no cv idence of this, though the 
appearance of the (ihalcais fas.mts the idea that ; 
there is a Turkish element in the race, which is ' 
historically jirobablc, c...ns;ii..r;i'.g the large bodies ' 

■ ■f Hbu.-r, ^alHj and other tribe.- which entered • 


their country from the il'k to the 14'i’ centuries, 
many of whom fought as mercenaries under the Gha/.- 
navid and Ghorid kings. According to the legends 
in the Makhzan-i Afghani the (^alzais aic des- 
cended from Mato daughter of Catan who had an 
illicit connection, afterwards legalized by marriage, 
with Shah Husain a refugee prince ot Ghbr. Owing 
to the clandestine nature of his birth the son who 
I was hot 11 was called Ghal-zoe ‘the thief s .son’, 
whence the name Ghalzai. The great Ludi tribe 
(including the Suri and Tohani) was of the same 
descent [cf. AFGH.dN'IST.dN, i. 152]. This legend no 
doubt conceals the mixed Afghan and Tadjik origin 
of these tribes. The Ghalzais proper do not emerge 
fiom obscurity until after the I.odis and Suii.s 
who founded dynasties in India in the 151k and 
i6>k cental les. They come into notice during the 
17I" century when their power and influence in 
Zamindavvar increased owing to the transportation 
of a large section of the zVbdali to the Herat 
piovince by Shah ‘Abbas I, and at the commen- 
cement of the 1 8^1 century under their chief Mir 
\Vais they began to intrigue with Shah ‘Alam I, 
the Empetor of Dihli. IMir Wais was arrested and 
taken prisoner to Isfahan , while the Ghalzais 
were very severely treated by the Georgian gover- 
nor Gurgm Khan. Mir Wais, however, obtained 
the confidence of Shah Husain, and was allowed 
to go on a pilgrimage to Mecca. On his return 
he obtained pennissinn to return to Kandahar. 
Gurgin Khan, to humiliate him, demanded his daugh- 
ter from him. Mir Wais pretended to submit and 
substituted another woman for his daughter, but 
murdered Gurgin l^an and his followers at a 
banquet to which he had invited him. The Ghal- 
zais now openly rebelled, drove out the Persian 
garrison and took possession of Kandahar. Mir 
W ais became master of the province, but died 
.shortly in 1127 (1715). His brother ‘Abd al-‘Aziz 
succeeded but was soon murdered by Mahmud 
eldest son of Mir Wais, who became ruler himself, 
and gathered strength during the next few yearn.’ 
He was encouraged by the weakness of the Persian 
government and the success of the Abdalls of 
Hazara who rebelled successfully in 1129 (1717). 
In 1132 (1720) Mahmud ventured to invade Persia 
itself, and occupied Karman almost without op- 
position, Imt was soon expelled by Lutf ‘Ali Khan, 
and retired to Kandahar. Next year, however, he 
again invaded Persia, assisted by large bodies of 
.\bdrdis and Balocis, took Karman and Vezd and 
arrived before Isfahan in 1134 (March 1722) and 
overthrew the Persian army at the battle of Giil- 
iiabad. lie did not obtain possession of Isfahan, 
however, nil October, when Shah Husain abdicated 
and Mahnutd became Shah of Persia being invested 
by ^ah Husain himself in 1135 (1722'). The 


(ghalzai rule in Persia lasted for 


seven years, 1135 


to J-42, (1722 to 1729). "lahmasp II. maintained 
claims to the throne throughout this period, 
and was ultimately restored through Nadir SljalTs 
helpMahraiid began his rule well, but soon show- 
ed himself a sanguinary tyrant. The invasions 
of the lurks and Russians apparently deprived 
him of all self-control, and wholesale massacres 
in Isfahan lollowed. He seems to have lost his 
reason and died (or was killed) while insane. He 
suee.edcd by Ashraf, son of his uncle ‘Abd 
Allah, duiing whose reign the wars with Turkey 
v't, Persia losing many provinces. 

A.5hraf made pc.ace with the Turks by appealing 
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to their sympathies as a Sunni who was lestorui^ 
the true faith among the Persian ShPahs. Kandahar 
had meainvhilc fallen into the possession of Mah- 
mud’s brother, which caused a division among the 
(Jhalzais in their own country and weakened them 
in Persia. Nadir's victory at Darnglmn in 1135 
(1729) and at ISlurca-khurt the same year put an 
cud tti the Ghalzai rule. Ashraf fled; his army 
melted away and was attacked everywhere by the 
local tribes, and finally Asbraf himself was slain 
by ^Abd Allah Khan PalGc. Ilew’asa. brave warrior 
but unfitted by nature for the uile of a great 
country. Very few of the (jhah-uis ever found 
their way back to their native land. The tribe 
relapsed into obscurity and has never since pro- 
duced a ruler with the exception of Azad IHian, 
a Sulaiman Khel (^lalzai who obtained ephemeral 
pow’cr at Tabriz between 1166 and 1169 (1753 
to 1756) and disputed the supremacy with Karim 
Khan Zaml, by whom he was defeated and cap- 
tured, but well treated. In Afgliani'^tain after the 
time of Nadir Shah, the power fell into the hands 
of the Durraius and the Ghalzais have been obli- 
ged to submit to their rule from the lime of 
Ahmad Shah to the present day. Nadir ^ali look 
the Durranis into favour and expelled the Ghalzais 
from the lands which they had occupied near 
Kandahar. They were nominally banished to the 
Herat country, but seem in leality to have re- 
turned to their old homes near Ghaznin, and many 
settled in the Kabul province, still part of the 
Mughal Empire of India. It was this settlement 
which led to Nadir Sliah’s invasion of Kabul, 
which was followed by that of India itself. In 
the disputes w^hich took place between the mem- 
bers of the Sadbzai family after d'imur ^lah's 
death the Ghalzais took the side of Shah Shudjfi' 
against Mahmud and assisted him to take Kabul 
in 121S (1803). The celebiated Barak/ai chief 
Painda Khan, father of Dost Muhammad, mairied 
a Ghalzai wife among others, and her suns Ko- 
handil, Purdil, Sherdil and Mihrdil long held 
possession of Kandahar and had great intlucnce 
with the Ghalzai tribe. In more modern time" the 
principal incidents in their history arc the battle 
of Ahmad Khel (1880) when a Ghalzai force at- 
tacked and was defeated by the British foice under 
Slewavt wdiich was inarching fiom Kandahar to 
Kabul, and the rebellion against the Emir ^Abd 
al-Rahman in 18S6 (see Art. ^\in> at.-kvhman 
KH.VN, i. 60). 

The Ghalzais have a veiy democratic constitution 
and pay little obedience to their nominal chiefs. 
'Phey arc divided into two main sections known 
as Turan and Burhau (or Ibiahimzai). (Possibly 
"ome allusion to a Turkish origin is implied by 
the name Turan). Each of the‘=-e sections comprises 
several important clans: among the Turan the 
principal are Hotak (from wdiich the Persian in- 
vaders sprang) and the Tokhi. The Nasir" and 
Kharoti arc sometimes included, but they are 
generally consideied not to be Ghalzais at all. 
Among the Burhan the principal are the Sulaiman- 
khel (now' the most important of rdl Ghalzai clans) 
the larakki, the Andar, the Ishak, and other." of i 
minor importance. j 

B i b I io y a p hy\ Muhammad Hayat Khan, ; 

IJaydt-i (Eng. iransl. Afghanistan ^ 1 

Lahore 1876)*, BcUew, Knees of Afghanistan \ 

(Calcutta 1 880) : NPmat .VUah Ma^zan-i AfxJiani | 

(. 1 /. 5 . K. As. Sac., cf. Dorn, History of the ‘ 


. Ijyhans.^ I .ondun l S3'A ; Klphin'ilone. Caulntf 
3*'^ Ed., London 1842): Ilanway. 'I'lavds in 
Pcisia (London 1762): Peic KiUsiiiski Miuioi- 
ics\ Malcolm, Hist, of Posia (2’“^ Ed., London 
1S29): J. Maiqiiart, ArTifiMiIn ^ p. 253. 
j _ (M. Lonowouth Damls.} 

I GH ANA, an ancient tow’ii in the Western 
I Sudan which has now disappeared. .Xceuiding 
to Barth it lay in iS" N. Lat. and 7" S'W. Lung. 
(Greenw.) not far from Walata. M. Dclafu^w how- 
ever, relying on cerLain statements by Arab geo- 
graphers, notably al-Bakil, places ('diiina in the 
Awklir distiict wdthin the triangle Walala, Nenia, 
lUssikunu. i.e. about 240 miles noith of tlic Nigei 
on the lueiidian of San-'Unding. Mailin Hartmann 
(and this L also Desburough-t'uulcy's oj)inion) 
thinks that Ghana must have been nearer the 
Niger, not far from Timbuktu. [Cf. in addition 
L Marquart, Die Bcnni-Sannulnng 'Zo A'/.’i/tv/. 
Keithsmns. f. I’olkci kunac {Leiden I9I2>, whcie 
this epicstion is fully discussed, ])arliculai ly 
exxx ct scq. and cxlix ct soq.\ Editi'Vs]. 

Baith and Delafos^e agiec in placing the foun- 
dation of <^iana about 300 .\. and asciibe it to 
men of some white race, Barth suggests that Eulbe. 
Dclafosse 011 the other hand makes the bold sug- 
gestion that immigrant Jewish-Syiian tribe-' from 
Cyrcnaika were founders. One of the leaders of 
these immigrants named Kara settled in .-Vwkar 
and founded a state there which remained under 
the rule of his descendants till about the end ol 
the viiiG century. 'Phis dynasty was succeeded by 
another of Soninke negroes whose first ruler \'as 
called Kaya-Maghan. His successors, the Sisse- 
Tunkara extended their kingdom in the east as 
far as the Mger, in the west to the .Mlantic 
Ocean, in the south to 'PekiTir and in the north 
to the Sahara. In the century these kings 
had to wage long wars w ith the Berbers who 
bad settled in T.igant. notably the Lemtuna, the 
loids of Awdagiiost fq. v., i. 516’ ]. But they 
finally won the upper hand, took tlie town of .-V\s- 
daghost in 990 D. and installed a negio as gover- 
nor iheic. During the iiext fifty years the kingdom of 
Ghana was the most powerful slate in the Sudan. 

According to al-Bakifs description (written in 
460=1067-1068) (diana consisted of two towns 
lying in a plain. One of these was inhabited by 
Muslims, contained twelve mostiucs and numbered 
jurist" and other scholars among its inhabitants. 
'Pile other bjwu six mile" distant was the royal 
rc.sidence. The king’.s abode consisted of a palace 
ami a number of huts with lound roofs; a wall 
enclosed the whole. Near the royal court of justice 
was a mosque allotted to Muslims who appeaietl 
on s]»ecial missions bcfoie the king. Ihe houses 
were built of stone, probably the only ones of 
their kind in the Sudan, or of the wood of the 
gum tree. The royal residence had received the 
name ghaba {the w'ood) from the woods around 
it. In these woods w'ere the dwellings of the 
1 magicians and priests, whose duty it was to guard 
^ the idols. There also were the rtiyal tomlis and 
tlic prisons. The people like their ruler" were 
feti"h'Worshippers, but the latter thought highly 
tif Muslims and therefoic cho^c lit" interpreters, 
his treasurer, and the majority of hi" ministers 
from among them. 

Its situation between the Sud.in .uid^.ihaia made 
(ihana an important trading cculre at an early 
period. Copper and clothstuffc were importc*! fium 
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the Maghrib, while caravans laden with salt came 
from the Sahara. The most important article of 
commerce however was the gold obtained in the 
mines of Wangara (the area drained by the Upper 
Senegal and the Faleme), which the merchants obtai- 
ned in <_ihayaro. eighteen days’ journey from Ghana. 

In spite of its wealth and power and although 
al-Bakri says that the king commanded 200,000 
soldiers, including 40,000 archers, Ghana could 
not resist the attacks of the .Mmor.avids. “^Abd 
.\llah b. Vasin [q. v., i. 32^ r/ r.v/.] seized the town 
of Awdaghost in 446 (1054-1055). While one 
section of the .'Mmoravids were conquering the 
.Maghrib, other troops invaded the Sudan under 
,\bu liakr. .After fifteen years of war Abti Bakr 
finally succeeded in taking Ghana in 1076. The 
inhabitants in part were forced to adopt Islam and 
in part massacred. The king had to pay tribute. 

The death of Abu liakr gained the kings of 
( diana their independence once more but did not 
restore their former power. The tributary lands 
regained their independence one by one, .so that 
at the end of the xii'" century .\. D. the state of 
(ihana only consisted of Awkar and Ikassikiinu. It 
led a bare existence for a century more until, in 
the year 1203, Siimanguru-Kannte, chief of the 
Stisu conquered Ghana and incorporated it in his 
dominions. Soon afterwards a number of the in- 
habitants, led by a Shaikh named Isma'il, left the 
town and founded Walata at some distance to 
the northwest. Finally in the year 1240 the Ma- 
linke chief Sundiata overthrew the kingdom of 
the Sasu and levelled (diana to the ground. 

Bibliography: Ihn Hawkal, Description 
dc l'Afriqtu\ transl. de Slane in the Journ. .is. 
1S42, p. 240: al-llakri. Description d'e i'.lfriqiie 
septentrional! (transl. de Shine), p. 381 et scq.\ 
Idrist (transl. de Goeje), p. 9: 'ibn Khaldun, 
Be, ■bins (transl. de Slane), ii. p. no; VakQt 
(cd. Wustenfeld), iii. p. 370; E. Fagnan, VAfri- 
que sepfentrionale dn X/D Slide de noire Ere 
{Kit. al.Ijtibsar\ pp. 195, 199— 204: H. Karth, 
Rcisen. Vol. iv. .Append, ix. p. 600 et scq. ; Cooley, 
.Xegroland op' the .irabs^ Loudon, 1841 Chap, i.; 
M. Delafosse, //urr/" S'e/rtGu/f.' A';Gr;-. First Series, 
Tome ii. EHistoire (Pans 1912), Chap. ii. ; M. 
Hartmann, Zur Geschichte des westliclien Sudan 
in the Mittheil. des Seminars fur orientalischen 
Sprachen.^ xv. fasc. iii. p. 155 et seq. (Berlin 1912). 

(G. A'vei;.) 

GHANI (\.). ‘•the self-sufficing'’, one of the 
beautiful names of God, Cf. .U.T.AII, i. 303'. 

GHANI n. .\SuR, a tribe in North .Arabia, | 
a branch of the Kais b. LAilan and related to the 
Gliatafan [q. v., p._ 144b et .n,/.]. They lived .around ! 
Ilinia Harlya in Nadjd and were neighbours of the 
■faiy with whom they were constantly at feud. In 
the time of the lii.Ahiliya they worshipped the idols 
al-Liit, Manat and al-‘L zza, all of whom arc men- 
tioned in the Kor .an (Sura liii. . , ,,). The great 
pre-Islamic poet Tiifail b. LAwf, called Tufail al- 
Khail (on account of hi.s skill in depicting the 
horse) belonged to the Ghani. ” j 

.Among the settlements of the CdjanI were ; 
Ayhab, .Aw'al, Adhru'.At. IkUn IJhi-'.Adj, LVmud 
*thiryafa, njur.riyir, ( di.imi.i. Haziz (a fairly large 
tract in the W. of Himd H.irua), Kinds, Ma'din al- 
-.Vw,a<Xla,Mina, Mutfili'. .Sharjj. al-Shibak (between j 
.\brak al- Azz.af .and Medina), TiLar. .Among the i 
mountains, th.it belonged to them, arc mentioned : ' 
lil.Akji (a large mountain), Kabid. Kabsha La- i 


k(ta('-), Kiinbu', Nadad al-Nir (in common with 
the Ghadira b. SaSa'a), Riibigha, Siiwadj (a large 
mountain), Siiwadima (with the stream of the same 
name), Thahmad (red hill); among Wadis and 
waters; .Abatir ('vV.) ^Akil (W., only the upper 
part), al-Akhsa, al-LAn.ak, al-Batha, al-lijathdjasa, 
l)hu Bihar, al-Djanuka, Ghamr, (diii/aiya (near 

t 1 ‘.1 1 y\ ^. 1 . 


(two Wadis on Mount Suwa^), fabnan, al-Udiya^ 
al-Urata, Urainiba, Zaka, 

Bibliography'. Hamdam, Diazira (ed. I). 
IT. MuIIerj, p. 153,20. 1 70, 5i_ 1 74, 5-) S, i?, iS-20, 
^4, 1 75 -, 4, > 77 , 7, 15: A’akut, Mu'-djam (ed. 
Wustenfeld), i. 71, 148, 181, 191, 230, 49S, 
942; ii. 68, 199, 264. 327, 345, 397, 728, 936; 
iii. 121, 172, 180, 24S, 274, 5S9, 667, 730, 
734, 801; iv. 183, 232, 233, 307, 790, S55 
and Index s. v.; Aghaiii, vii. 147; x. 9 — 10, 
14 — 16; xiv. 88 — 90: xvi. 52 and Index s. v. ; 
F. Wustenfeld, Geneal. Tabellen der arab. Stamme 
und Familien (Gottingen 1852), 2 Abt. ; Is- 
mCfilitische Stamme., Tafel D 9; do., Eegister 
zu den geneal. Tu/'c/Zr;/ (Gottingen 1853), p 170. 

(J. SCHLEItER.) 

GH ANI. Tah/iallu.; of the Persian poet 
Muhammaii Tahir at Kashmir, who died in 1079 
(1668-1669). His Diwan was printed in 1261 (1845) 
and 1887 at Lakhnaw (lithographed). 

Bibliography: Ethe in Grundriss der iron. 
Pliilol., ii. 309. 

GHANIMA, spoils of war. By ghaniina 
Muslim scholars mean the weapons, horses and 
all other movable possessions taken in 
battle from conquered unbelievers (cf. fai^ ii. 
38b et seal). F'our-fifths of the booty were to be 
divided among the troops, who were present at 
the battle whether they actually fought in it or 
not. Horsemen could claim a share three times as 
large (according to .Abli Hanlfa’s view only twice) 
as that of a foot-soldier ; one who had slain an 
enemy in battle also received his equipment {Salab), 
The remaining fifth belongs to Allah; “Know 
that a fifth of what ye have won belongs to Al- 
his apostle, his family, to the orphan, 
the needy, and the traveller — if ye believe in 
Allah . This verse in the Kor’an (Sura, viii. 42), 
was revealed shortly after the battle of Badr. From 
ancient times Arab chiefs had been accustomed 
to receive a certain portion of the booty and it 
was thus nothing new when the Prophet had one 
fifth of the ghanima granted him in God’s name 
m this ver-.e of the Korean to defrav the expenses 
ol the state. 

After .Muhammad's death the Imam was at first 
considered qualified to apply the fifth of the spoils 
in the way that seemed to him best to further 
the general interest of the Muslims. This was 
also the teaching of Malik Ibn Anas. But most of 
the later Muslim scholars have interpreted Korean 
idemlly. In their view the fifth ailotted 
to Allah must be divided into five equal portions 
among the five categories expressly mentioned (in 
Abn Hamfas view however only among three of 
the categories mentioned in KoFan viii. 42- the 
orphan the needy .and the traveller); the portion 
originally allotted to the Prophet himself is, ac- 
cording to the Shafts school, to be applied to 
the general good of the Muslim community. 
Prisoners of war arc also included in the ghanima. 
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I'nbelieveis, who arc taken piisimci-. of war by 
Muslim's — women and childieii a^ well as men 
— are divided .is slaves aniunc the troops who 
aic entitled to the booty. The Imam may, however, 
dispose of fieeboni, male, adult piisoners of war 
in other ways. He can, as the good of the Mus- 
lims demands it, also set them free on payment 
of a ransom (or even without such payment), ex- 
change them for captured hluslmis or on the other j 
hand he may juit them to death; according to i 
Aba Hanifa, however, he may not set them free, i 
The rules regulating the division of gh_a]ihiia^ i 
in the view of most Muslim scholars, do not apply | 
to the division of lands in the conquered countries 
(cf. FAf, ii. 39 ‘J. 

Bibliogyaphv ; The commentaries on 
Kor’an viii. 42 and the chapter on Djihad in 
the collections on Tradition and the Frklr books; 
Mawardr, al-Ahham al-SultUiuya fed. M. Enger, 
llonn 1853], p. 217, 226 ct .«(/.; F. F. Schmidt, 
Die Occupatio ini Islamischcn Jieclit (/)«• Islaui^ 
i. 300 ct Jfy.); and the bibliography given in 
p. 345 and 336 of T. W. Jrtynboll’s Handbuch 
des Islam. Gesetzes (l.elden 1910). 

(Th. \V. Juvncoll.) 

GHANIMAT, Muh.\mmaii Akr.\m, a Persian 
poet, who was governor of Lahore frorrt tio6 — 
1108 (1695 — He is the author of a Math- 
nawi, very popular in Indta called Xairang-i ^Ishk 
or Sbahid-ii (lithographed at Lucknow). 

Bibliography. Ethc in the Grnndriss der \ 
Iran, rhilol..^ it. 25 1. i 

GH ARB and Maghrib [q, v.] are synonymous, ! 
and the opposites of ** Shark" and ‘‘Mashrik’k j 
Qharb is a masdar of gharaba, Maghrib being 
derived from the same verb in the sense of ‘to set', 
used of the sun or of a star. Then both come to 
mean .the place of setting, the M^est. The dual, as 
iLsed fn the Kor'^an, 45, u, 17 in the expression 
“Lord of the two Mashriks and Lord of the two 
Maghribs'’ means the two extreme points at which 
the sun appears to set, the most northern in sum- 
mer (26” N. in Central Arabia) and the most j 
soutlypim in winter (26° S. in Central .Arabia). The , 
plural, bn the other hand, as used in the Korian, | 
70, 40, “Lord of the Mashriks and Maghribs”, | 
denotes the daily points of setting of the sun 
between these extreme points. There are, there- 
fore, one hundred and eighty of these. 

Geographically Gharb is used as a name of 
Morocco or of the northern part thereof. It sur- 
vives in the name of the southern province of 
Portugal Algarve.! which occurs also in the pint. | 
-Algarves for the province just named together j 
with the north-western part of Marocco. 

The district south of Bairut in Syria is also ' 
named al-Gharb. (T. H. Weik.) ; 

GHARBIYA, a province in the Helta of j 
lying between the Rosetta and Darnietta 
arms of the Nile, bounded on the north by the , 
sea, in the south by the MenTifiya [q. v.]. It has \ 
existed since the division of Egypt into dmul \ 
(cf. Becker in the article Egypt, section 2 ct scql). ! 
•According, to Abu Salih it was divided into 149 ! 
districts, iaoluded 165 villages and yielded a re- 
venue of 470,955 dinars. When the administra- ^ 
live units were increased in size, the Kusaniya, 1 
Samantldlya and Dandjawiya were incorporated j 
in the Gharblya province , so that Ibn DjLan j 
about 250 years later mentions 471 villages and j 
a revenue of 1,844,080 dinars. Kalkashandl praises ' 


the gleat fortilily .md llouusluug coudiliou of the 
province. At the present day (accoiding to lioinct 
Iley, 18997 it has 1,297,65b inhabitant-, 515 town- 
and X illages and is divided into the follow ing 1 1 cir- 
cles (jnai akiz)-. I. llurullus; 2. Sherbin ; 3. Dcssiik; 
4. Fuwa: 5. Kafr al-Shekli ; 6. Kafr al-Z.u\Sl: 
7. Mahalla al-Kubra; 8. Santa; 9. 'I'alkha; to. 
Tanta; n. Zifta. The capital is Tanta. 

Bibliography'. Aba Salih (ed. Kwettsj, 
fol. 8a : Kalkashandl, Gcog) aphic nnd Versual- 
lung von Agyptcu! tr.tn-1. Wusteufeld, p. H4; 
Ibn Dukmak, Kitab al-Inltsar.! v. 43 ; Makrizi, 
Khitap i. 72 ct tcq.'. Ibn L)ji‘an, al-Tuhfa at- 
Saniya.! p. 4; lloinet Bey, Did. gcographiqnc 
dc VEgyptc'! Baedeker, Egypt 

(E. Graeee.) 

GHARDAYA. a town in Algeria, s. Art. MZAi^. 
GH ARIB (A.j, “blrange^ lare, foreign”, whence 
a technical term in lexicography for rare words 
in the Kor'an and Iladith' in the science of Tia- 
dition for such traditions are isolated, do not 
date from one of the companions of the Prophet, 
but only from a later generation: in prosod\, 
for the rare metre al-mutadarik. Cf. the dic- 
tionaries. 

GHARIM or Gharim , 1. e. d e b t o r. The 
gharim can legally claim a share of the yield of 
the zakat if he has brought the debt upon him- 
self for a legitimate purpose and especially if he 
has voluntarily taken upon himself to pay it off 
“for God's sake'’. Cf. Korean ix, 60. 

Ill some districts of Sumatra people who leave 
their homes to study law, are regarded as g harim ; 
they receive something from the zakat. See Snouck 
Hurgronje, The . 4 chchncsc.! i. 269. 

(Th. \V. Juynboll.) 

GHARDTISTAN (Gh.vrshistan. Gharishtan) 
a tract on the upper valley of the 
Murghab in AfghanTurkist 5 n. It seems 
to have corresponded with the country now occu- 
pied by the Flrozkohls, although a passage in 
the Masdlik zoa Mamatik speaks of the town 
of BamiySn being on a mountain beneath which 
flows the river which passes through Ghardiistaii. 
which if correct would locate Ghar^i.stan on the 
Surkhab River; Bamiyan however seems to have 
been rather the name of a country than a town, 
and Ghardiistan was undoubtedly further west, 
north of Ghor and close to the Ghorl capital Flroz- 
Uoh , from which the modern Flrozkohls probably 
derive their name. When Khusraw Malik the last 
of the Ghaznavids was taken prisoner, he was 
taken to Flrozkoh and imprisoned in the fort of 
Balarwan in Ghardjistau, and we learn that Firoz 
son of \ ezdidjird fled from Sidjislau to Tukha- 
ristan by way of Ghardjistau. 

Ghardjibtan was a separate state under its own 
rulers who bore the title of Shar i. e. king (from 
Old-Iranian khshatjiriya! cf. Marquart, 0. c. and 
see Bamiyan i. 634’’). They were under the su- 
zerainty of the Samanis, and afterwards of the 
Ghaznaw ides. Mahmud received the submission 
of the Shar in 389 H. and was again at war 
there in 401 when his son Mas‘ud took part 
in the expedition. The Tadjik leader W armegh 
or Warmesh-bat (apparently not yet converted 
to Islam) had to surrender the castles he had 
taken in Ghar^jistan. The Shar is stated to have 
sold his rights to Mahmud and died in im- 
prisonment in 406. The dynasty however seems 
to have continued, for Baha' al-DIn Sam. who 
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liegiin to icign at Ffr(»/.koh in 544^ luado an 
alliance with the Slats of ( ihardjistan ; he built 
the I'oits of Bindar and b'jwrir in that country, 
and it afterwards formed part of the (ihori king- 
dom. When "Ala’ al-DIn Djahan-s.W attacked 
tJhazmn he assembled the forces of (ihor and 
(ihardjistan. He afterwards made over the king- 
dom of Tukharistan including < diardjistiln to his 
Iialf-brother Fakhr al-Din, and it remained sepa- 
rate from Qhor until the invasion of "Ala al-Din 
Kh"arizmT. After the disappearance of the Ghorls, 
tlhardjistan no longer formed a separate province, 
and its name does not appear to be known to 
modern travellers. 

i l> I i 0 g r a f h y\ Tai’iikaf-i-A Tisirt ^ trans. 
Raverty, Vol. I. pp. So, 113, 341, 423, 431. 
Elliot-Dowson, History of India^ 11, 286; Bibl. 
Geogr. Arab. (cd. de Cioeje), i. — iii. s. Index: 
Vaknt (ed. Wustenfeld), iii. 785 f. (s. v. Gfar- 
MstTiii) and Index; J. Marquart, l’.rSnsahi\ ]). 
79: I.e Strange, The Lands of the T.astern Ca~ 
liphate^ p. 415 <’/ scq. 

(M. Longwortii Dames.) 
GH ASB. i.e. usurpation. By this term the 
law in general understands the illegal taking pos.ses- 
sion and illegitimate exerci.se of the rights of another 
(e. g. when some one rides on a horse without 
the owner’s permission). The purloining of a thing 
in secret is not called gha.f but sarika (theft). 

In learned discussions (adiil' al-l'ahtjf) ghasb^ 
means to seize .suddenly upon some one’s words 
.rnd contest his opinion without giving him time 
to explain himself fully. 

Bibliography. Dj urdiani, Ta’rifZit {pA. Flu- 
gel), p. 1 08: E. Sachau, Muhamm. Recht r.ach 
Sehafitischer L.chrc. p. 473 ct seq. , 

(Tit. W. JUVNIiOLL.) I 
GHASjJIYA (a.), “tile covering’’, particularly ' 
a ‘•covering for a saddle’’. .Among the Saidjuks, ■ 


to a few lists of ruleis and l)iii'f accounts uhicli 
are full of contr.ulictions; c. g. 1,1 imza and Abu 
'l-Fida give thiity-one rulers of this dynasty, r\hih 
Ibn Kutaiba anti MasTldi only give ten of them ; 
Hamza makes king Il.arilh b. Dl.almla [q. r-l about 
whom we are fairly well informed by tlte contetn- 
poraiy Byzantine chroniclers Malal.ts, I’vocopius. 
'I'heophanes etc., reign only ten years, while as a 
matter of fact he reigned forty yeais. According 
to the usual Arab tradition the (Jhassan were 
descended from the .‘south Arabian tribe of Azd. 
The latter is said to have left the Yainan after 
the breaking of the dam at Ma rib and to have 
gone to Mecca (Batn M.arr near ilecca). .At a 
later period one section of the Azd led by ".A.mr 
b. "Amir Muzaykiya^ went to Syria ; they are said to 
have received the name (Jhassan from a stay of 
some considerable time at the pond of (Vha.ssan in 
the .Syrian desert (this name however had already 
been borne by M.azid son of Azd). According to 
Hamza and Ibn Kutaiba, it w:^s Tha'laba b. "Amr, 
a great grandson of "Amr b. ".Amir, who led them 
to Syria. IJjafna (Greek a corruption of 

rcotpiixf), a son of JAmr, was considered the foun- 
der of the dynasty. In Syria they had to pay an 
annual tribute to the Roman phylarchs there, the 
Pa(lja"ima of the tribe of Salih, probably descen- 
dants of the Chri.stian phylarch Z5xof/,ci;, mentioned 
by the ecclesiastical historian Sozomenus. Ultima- 
tely they refused to pay this, conquered the I)a- 
dja"ima and took their place, in which they were 
recognised by the Byzantine emperor Anastasius 
(probably about the end of the fifth century A. D.), 
who made use of them as frontier guards against 
the Eakhmids of Illra. 

The most important and the first ruler of this 
dynasty, whose existence is certain, was al-I;IariLh 
b. Pjabala (Greek '’Aprlac 'roH Txfiahx), an en- 
thusiastic patron and protector of the monophysite 


.Mamluks etc., the royal gluishiya was one of the ; church. His genealogy is al-Harith b. IJjabala li. 


insignia of roy.al rank and was carried before the | al-Hanth b. Tha'laba b. "Amr b. lljafna. Ills father 


ruler in public proces.sions. Cf. C. H. Becker, Za ' Ojabala may be identified with the r«/ 3 ieA«c men- 
Ghashiya comme cmllemc de la royaute in the ; tinned by the chronicler Theophanes as making 
Centenaire de M, Amari, ii. nicfseq. — (Jhashiya , raids into P.alestine about the end of the fifth 


is .also used metaphorically of a great misfortune 
that overwhelms some one: in this sense it is 
found in Sura Ixxxviii. I for the day of the last 
judgment or for the fires of hell and from this 
the Sura has received the name (Jhashiya. 

GH ASSAN (Giiassanids), an Arab dynasty 


I century a. i>. In 529 A. H. he was appointed lord 
I over all the Arab tribes in Syria by the Emperor 
I Justinian and received the titles Phylarch and Pa- 
i tricius, the highest rank next to the Emperor in 
j Byzantium at that time. In the same year he took 
I part in the suppression of the rebellion of the 


in Syria, of Vamanl origin. They were mono- | Samaritans on the side of the Byzantines. The 
physite Chri.stians and rverc under the suzerainty j greater part of his reign was occupied with wars 
of the Byzantine Emperors, whose frontiers they j with al-Mundhir III. of Illra. In 528 he was vic- 
had to defend against the Persians and their v.rs- : torious over his opponent. About ten years later 
sals, tlie Eakhmids of Ilira. Their rule extended 1 he again quarrelled with al-Mundhir over the so- 
approximately over the province of .Arabia (roughly c.alled “Strata”, the land on both .sides of the 
the Hawr.an district and li.ilka ), Phoenicia ad Ei- military road from Damascus to Palmyra as far 
banuin. Palestina Prima and Secunda. In contr.ast as Sergiopolis, to which both laid claim. In 541 
to their relatives and natural enemies, the I,akh- al-Harith fought in the Byzantine army under Be- 
mids, to whom they were far superior in culture lisarius in Mesopotamia. But when he returned 
from theii contact with Greek civilization, the home to Syria by a different route from the Byzan- 
(Jhassanids had no fixed residence. Djawl.an [q. v., tine army without having won any successes worthy 
i. I02(f et seq.] with the town of Djabiya [q. v., i. of mention, he was accused of treachery to the 
<)?,%etseq.] in Palestina Secunda is .sometimes men- imperial c.ause. In a later war between al-Harith 
tioned by the Arab poets as their capital, and some- and .al-Mundhir (about 544) the latter took prisoner 
times Djillik [q.v., i. 1043k. rovy.] near Damasems. a son of the former and sacrificed him to the 
The history of thi> dynasty is one of the most goddess al-"Uzza, the Arab Aphrodite. In June 534 
obscure portions of Arab history. I’he statements al-HSrit_h won a decisive victory over al-Mundhir 
of the .Arab historians Hamza Ispahanl, Ibn Ku- who fell in battle in the district of Kinn^In 
taiba, Ibn al-Kalbl, .Afas'udi, Abu ’l-Fida (T.ib.arl (Chalcis), probably at al-Hiyar. This battle is per- 
hardly mentions them) concerning them arc limited hips identical with that celebrated bv the Arabs 
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as tlic ‘‘Day of nallma’* (acconling to the com- 
mon Arab trailitlon, so called because Halima. 
daughter of al-IIaritli, anointed the wariiors with 
her own hands witli hhaiur;^ a perfume containing 
saffron; but it is vciy pro])a])Iy a place-name). His 
son and successor afterwards sought to avenge 
al-Mundhir’s death and made a raid into Syria. 
In 563 al-Harith went to Constantinople to give 
an account of these doings to the Emperor and 
to advise what measures should be taken. He also 
look advantage of his stay there to discuss the 
appointment of hi«^ successor with the Emperor. 
He died in 569 or 570. We may here mention 
the Arab tradition according to wdiich al-Harith 
besieged the Jew al-Samaw%al b. ‘^Adiya in his 
citadel of Ablak in Taima and slew his son be- 
cause al-Samaw'al would hand not over the cuirasses 
left with him by the poet ImruAi l-Kais [q. v.] 
before his journey to Constantinople. 

Al-Harith was succeeded hy his son al-Mundhir 
(Greek Soon after his accession 

the Persian Arabs invaded the Ghassan territoiw. 
Al-Mundhir defeated their king Kabus., apparently 
in the battle of ^Ain Cbagh so often celebrated 
by Arab poets. The Emperor Jiistinus was not 
w'ell disposed to al-Mundhir, who, like his father, 
was an ardent protector of the Monophysites, and 
tried to have him assassinated by underhand means. 
After the attempt on him had failed, al-Mundhir 
rebelled and refused allegiance to the Emperor 
for three years. On account of the renewed inroads 
of Persian Arabs into Byzantine territory, the 
Byzantines were forced to make peace with al- 
Mundhir and a treaty was concluded after several 
unsuccessful overtures at the tomb of St. Servius 
in Rusafa (Sergiopolis) by a special envoy from 
Constantinople. Tw'o years after Justin's death (5S0) 
al-Mundhir came with two of his sons to Con- 
stantinople and was received with great honour 
by Tiberius from whom he vecci\ed the actual 
crown {tu^Ti) in place of the previous diadem 
{Idila), In Constantinople he also held an assembly 
of his co-religionists and endeavoured to smooth 
over the disputes among them. In the same year 
al-Mundhir raided Hira, burnt the tow'n and brought 
back rich booty. This success did not serve to 
dissipate the general mistrust of him or the suspi- 
cion that he had had a treacherous understanding 
with the enemy on a raid into Persian territory 
undertaken with Mauricius, Comes of Anatolia, 
and the Syrian Magnus was commissioned to make 
him prisoner. Magnus w’as early able to attain 
his end at the dedication of a church in the vil- 
lage of Huww'arm (between Damascus and Pal- 
myra), to which al-Mun^ir had come as a guest, 
and he was taken prisoner to Constantinople (581). 
The incarceration of al-Mundhlr and the suspen- 
sion of the payment of sub.sidies (anjionae) at the 
same time to his family provoked his four sons 
under the leadership of the eldest, al-Nu^man (Greek 
Naa/zav), to raid Byzantine territory which they 
laid w'aste in a terrible fashion. The Emperor Tibe- 
rius therefore equipped an expedition against them 
under the leadership of the above mentioned Syrian 
Magnus. The latter succeeded in capturing al-Nu'^- 
man who was likewise brought to Constantinople. 

After the capture of al-Mundhir and al-Nu‘^man 
anarchy broke out in the Syrian desert, the various 
tribes chose their own chiefs and some went over 
to the Persians. With the capture of Jerusalem 
and Damascus (613-614) by the Sassanian Khus- 


raw Parwiz, the power of the Ghassanids seems 
also to have collapsed. Whether the phylarchate 
was restored on the reconqiK-st of Syria by the 
B3'zantines (629) is uncertain. According to the 
usual Aral) tiaditioii Djabala b. Ayham was the 
last king of the house of Ghassan. In the battle 
tm the Vannuk (635-636) he fought on the side 
of the emperor Heraclius against the Muslims. 
When the defeated Em]>eror then retired to Con- 
stantinople, Djabala is said to have submitted to 
the Caliph ^Umar and adopted Islam but to have 
afterwards taken refuge with the Byzantines in 
Constantinople and adopted Christianity again. 
Bibliography'. Hamza, Annalcs (ed. Gott- 
wald), p. 115, 117, 120, I2I ; WkubI, 

(ed. Houtsma), i. 175, 235, 236; Ibn Kutaiba, 
KitTxb al‘Md-arif (ed. Wustenfeld), p. 313, 314, 
316; Abu "l-Eida', Historia anteislamica (ed. 
P'lcischer), p. 128 — 130; Mas'^iidi, Murudj (ed. 
Barbier de Meynard ct Pavet de Courteille), iii, 
215 — 220. 390, 396; Ibn al-Athir, Chronicoii 
(ed. Tornberg), i. 398, 400, 404: Tabari, An- 
nales (ed. de Goeje), i. 95S; A gh anl. ix. 165 — 
167; xiv. 3 — 5 and Index s. v. ; Yakut, 

735 325-326; Wustenfeld, GcneaL Tabellcn 

etc. (Gottingen 1852), i. Part.: Ycmcnischc 
Sfd/nme^ T. ii and 12 add Register zu den 
gcncal. Tab. (Gottingen 1853), p. 178, 207, 
291; O. Blau, Die Wanderting dcr sabcfischen 
WHkcrstdmmc im zxvcitcn Jahrhnndert n, Chr. 
in the Zcitschr. der Deutschen Morgenl. Ges..^ 
xxii. 663-664. 666 — 669; do., Arabien im seeks- 
ten yahrhundert . cine cthnograpJiische Shizze.^ 
ibid, xxiii. 559-560; Ritter, Erdkunde.^ xii. 86, 
107 — lii: Caussin de Perceval, Essai stir Rhis- 
toire des Arabes avant Vislamistnc (Paris 1847- 
1848), i. 204, 335-336; >>• 65, 113—116, 148, 
202—258; iii. 422, 434 - 435 , 495 — 497 , 5 o 6 — 
509, 51 1 : W. Muir, The Life of Mahomet 
(I.ondon iSjS), i. 165, 168, 177-178,183 — 191; 
A. Muller, Dcr Islam im Mori^ei!- und Abend- 
land CBerlin 18S5), i. 10 — 17; Noldeke, Die 
Gliassanischen I'ursten ans dem Haiise Gafna's 
(^Abhandl, dcr kgl, A had. der IVissensch. mi 
Derlin., 1887), p. 5 — 60: G. Rothstein, Die 
Dynastic dcr Lahmidcn in al-Hira (Berlin 1899), 
P- 33—36, 81—86, 96, 103-104, 1 12; M. V. 
Oppenheim , Vom Mittelmcer zum fersischen 
Golf (Berlin 1899-1900), i. 95 — -98; Cl. Huart, 
Histoire dcs Arabes (Paris 1912), i. 59 — 62. 

(J. Schi.eifer). 

GH AT, a town in the Sahara of Tripo- 
li tan ia, belonging to the sandjak of Fezzan, 
400 miles S.S.F. of (diadamcs and 280 W.S.W. 
of Murzuk in 24" 57' N. I.at. and 10° 17' 30" 
F.. Long. ( Greenw.), at the intersection of the 
caravan routes which lead to the Sudan via Fez- 
zan and fthadames. This exceptional position at 
the intersection of important commercial routes 
has caused it to become one of the busiest trade 
centre.s in the Sahara. It is one of the starting 
points for trade with Central Africa. 

Its topography is known fairly accurately from 
the accounts of the European explorers who have 
visited it, notably Duveyrier and Erwin von Bary. 
There is nothing remarkable in it. I. ike all towns 
in the Sahara it is surrounded by a wall with six 
gates which winds around it; three of these I, ear 
the name Tamelghat in common, a fourth i.s the 
gate of Tafelghat, a fifth Bab Kelala and the 
sixth is Bab al-Khair. The streets are narrow. 
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tovlHOUb and full of sand, d'ho lioubL", aic \ci')' 
primitive. x\mong the public buildings .ire a school 
and a mo.sque with a minaret. In the centre of 
the town is a little square called LMi-i from which 
radiate six streets to the six gates, cutting the 
town into six sections. 

Ghat owes its importance entirely to the caravan 
tiaffic. The town itself has barely 600 houses and 
4000 inhabitants. Its suburbs are the two little 
villages al-Tadaramt and TCiin, about half a mile 
beyond the town wail. 

The ground between these villages and Ghat 
i.s .1 .scene of great animation wdien the caravans 
arrive from the Sudan. Dates, skins, cotton-stulTs, 
salt and natron are the principal articles traded 
here. Industry is limited to local needs. The chief 
manufactures are furs, wooden vessels, trappings 
and cases for weapons. 

The population of Ghat consists of about equal 
elements of Berbers, .'\rabs and Sudanese. It in- 
cludes; a. The Kil Ghat or Ghatians proper, 
grouped into 8 sections : Imekamma/,en, Kil Khefsa, 
Vadjenen, Kil Talak, Kil Vanan, Kil Tamedgh.at, 
Kil Turirt, Kil Tarat ; b. Colonies of foreign tra- 
ders, chiefly from Qhadames; r. Transitory bodies 
of Tuareg, who are caravan leaders and Lastly; 
(/. HarrZirtn^ negroes who till the soil. 

The tjliatians speak Arabic and Hausa in their 
business transactions with foreigners. .Among them- 
selves they use a peculiar Berber dialect called 
Taniadjcky which is not connected with the groups 
of 'I'uareg dialects. 

For the history of Ghat there is an absolute 
dearth of documents. Its origins are obscure. Du- 
veyrier {Tonaregs liit Xord^ p. 267) proposes to 
identify it with the oppidum of Rapsa mentioned 
by I’liny the Elder among the centres conquered 
hj the Roman general Cornelius Balbus about 
the year 19 .-t, n., but his hypothesis, which is not 
tiascd on any certain facts, has still to be verified. 
Nor can any more be made of the local legends 
which .attribute the foundation of the town to the 
Berber tribe of Yadjenen with the help of the 
Kil I^efsa, the Kil Tarat, the Kil Talak and the 
Imekammazen. Tliere are no historical texts to 
support this tradition. 

(_diat in fact only began to play a part in the 
history of the Sahara about the middle of the 
xixu' century, at the time of the great expeditions 
of exploration in the .Sahara. The majonty of the 
travellers who have attempted to reach Central 
Africa from Tripoli h.ue cho>en it as the centre 
ol their negotiation^ ivith tlic Tuaregs, from whom 
it w.is necessary to obtain permission to traver.se 
I he SiuLan. 

Iiom 1845 to 1876 It w.is successively visited 
by Rich.irdson (1.8451, Barth, Kidi.irdson and 0 \er- 
weg (1850), Ism.i d Bit Derba (1858), Duveyrier 
( 1S60) and Eiwin von Bary (1876-1S77). Before 
it w.as cedeil by the Turks to Italy, it was ruled 
by a Beiber chief whose power was heicdit.ary, 
.according to the '1 u.areg custom. 

In 1875 the Turks took advantage of .i war 
which broke out between the .Vzdjer and Iloggar, 
two Tuareg tribes, to instal their authority in 
Idi.at. It passed fiom them for a brief period in 
1886 as a result ui .i rebellion ot the Azdjer, 
fomented by a sherif named Si lUi Bakr. (Biat 
fell into the hands of tiie fu.ire.g ,aDd a portion 
of the garri,son was massacred. In the end the 
.\zdjer made peace with the Turks and the town 


w.as again occupied by Oltmn.ari stroo[is. It w.i- 
governed by a KZrimntahdui for civil m.ittcrs .ind 
by a Vuzbashi for military affairs, 

]> i b ! i o g !' a f h y, Oudney , l‘'..\ciirsit'n faitc 
a /'oucst dc Monrzouk^ aftei Denham, i'oYi 7 g,'j 
.■/ dJfoiKW'bes dans Is Xvrd Jc I'-lfriqnc^ Paris. 
1S26, 3 vol. ; Barth, Ksisen nnd d’ditdcchingsi: 
in Kord- nnd Central- A f rika (Gotha, 1857- 
1858, 5 vol.), i. 259 — 265; Duveyrier, T.s< 

Tauaregs dn Aon/ (Paris 1864), p. 256 — 275: 
C'orbiere, Hisloirs ds Ghai^ in ItnIU'tin ds ta 
Soi'iJ/c /.angiudocicnnc dc Ccograf/iis^ 1883, vi. 
238 — 261 ; Rebillct, I.ss relations coimnereialcs de 
la Tunisie avec le Sahara ct !e Soudan (Nancy, 
1896); Schirmer. Ix dernier rapfort d'un Eu- 
ropeen sur Ghat et les Touaregs de I’Ai/q (Paris, 
189S, transl. from Von Barry's account); Gheikh 
Mohammed Ben Otsmane .al-Hacha(chi, Eorage 
ail Pays des Senciissia transl. Serre.s et l.asram 
{Paris 1903); I.ippert, Zur Erobernng der Siadt 
Ghat ditreh die Tiirhen {^Mitteiliingen des Semi- 
nars fur Orieiitalische Sprachen zu Berlin^ 
t. vii. part iii., Afrikanischc Studien^ Berlin 
1904); Commandant Lacroix et Capitaine Bral- 
ley, Les relations de LAlgerie et de la Tripoli- 
taine^ {Bulletin dti up-’ Corps d' Armee)., 2'- an- 
nee, N't. 2, iia Trimestie igio. 

On the Berber dialect spoken at Ghat, cf. 
Stanhope Freeman, A Grammatical Sketch oj 
the Tamahug language (London, 1862); Rene 
Basset, Notes de lexicographic berb'ere^ series 
(Paris, 1883); Krause, Proben der Sprache von 
Ghat in der Sahara (Leipzig, 1884); Kehlil, 
Etude sur le dialecte de Ghat (Paris, 1909). 

(Nehlil.) 

GHATAFAN, thought by Reiske to denote a 
kind of bird, apparently in error (Lane), the 
name of two Arabian tribe.s, Ghatafan b. SaM b. 
Malik b. Ijaram b. Djudham, a south Arabian trilie, 
and Ghatafan b. Sa'd b. Kais 'Ailan. The latter 
alone is important. The pasturing-grounds of the 
Kaisite Ghatafan extended eastwards from Ivhaibar 
and the borders of the Ilidjaz to Adja and Salma 
the mountains of the Bantt TaiyC (For their camp- 
ing-places sec Wustenfeld, Genealog. Tabelien^ 
Pcgister^ p. 1 71). Ghatafan was divided into two 
large branches, Ashdja', which inhabited the country 
in the neighbourhood of Yathrib, and Baghid, sub- 
divided into '"Abs and Dhubyan, whose territory' 
Lay round about Sharabba and Rabadha. Their 
neighbours were branches of KEasafa b. Kais LAilan, 
the most important being Sulaim on their south 
border, ami further south Ifawazin, brother-tribe 
to Sulaim. 

History^: The liLstory of the tribes of Khasafa 
and Ghatafan commences from the middle of the 
si.xth century, when the dominion of the Yemen 
over the Ma'add tribes came to an end. The chief 
of all Ghatafan at this time was Zuhair b. Dja- 
dhlma of 'Abs [q. v., i. 73]. He held the title of 
king (inalik), and received tribute from Hawazin 
also. He was assassinated by a Hawazini, who 
became independent chief of that tribe. Zuhair 
was succeeded by his son Kais, as chief of 'Abs 
only^, Dhubyan choosing Hudhaifa b. Badr of 
Fazura, who was much the more powerful and 
influential of the two. The endeavours of Kais 
to avenge the death of his father were inter- 
rupted by the famous war of the Horse-race be- 
tvv'een the tribes of .\bs and Dh ubyan (see art. 
PAHIS). During the wav Khiilid who had killed 
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Zuhair was himself slain by Harith b. Zalim al- 
Dhubyani, whilst both of them were guests of 
the Lakhmid prince. Harith took refuge with 
Ghatafan who refused him protection, but after 
some wanderings he returned secretly to them, 
but brought upon them the vengeance of Nubian, 
whose son he had unwittingly killed. Owing to 
the slaughter of Hudhaifa and other chiefs by 
^Abs, all the remaining clans of Ghatafan became 
united against 'Abs, who migrated and after many 
wanderings became guests of ^Amir b. Sa^saV who 
were at war w'ith Tamim. Dhubyan joined Famim. 
Thus two tribal wars became merged in one and 
the situation may have been further complicated 
by the outbreak of a third war between Flawazin 
and Kinana (see art. I'injAR). '^Abs having quar- 
relled with each of their hosts in turn became 
reconciled to the rest of Ghatafan. 

No sooner had Ghatafan become re-united than 
they were involved in a war with Khasafa (Ha- 
wazin and Sulaim), which consisted largely of 
skirmishes and .assassinations rather than pitched 
battles and ended only with the rise of the power 
of Muhammad. A principal figure in the early 
stages of this war is that of Duraid b. al-Simma 
[q. V., i. io 82=>] of Hawazin [q. v.]. At that time 
the opponents of Ghatafan were chiefly Hawazin, 
but in the later stages, Duraid growing old, Sulaim 
took the lead under Mtflawiya and Sakhr , the 
brothers of the poetess al-Khansa^ [q. v.]. 

When this war had burned itself out Ghatafan 
joined with Sulaim against the rising pow'er of 
Muhammad. Year after year mutual raiding took 
place between these two opposing powers. In the 
second year of the Hidjra Ghatafan and Sulaim 
joined in an attack upon Madina, but Muhammad 
marching out to Karkarat al-Kudr, dispersed them. 
In the following year occurred the expedition to 
Dhu Amarr which had a similar result, Ghatafan 
again retiring into their mountains. And again in 
the fourth or beginning of the fifth year the raid 
of Dhat al-Rika*^ produced the same result. In the 
fifth year also Ghatafan was amongst the tribes 
which took part in the investment of Madina 
known as the battle of the Trench. In the fol- 
lowing year 'Uyaina, the chieftain of Fazara, raided 
the camels of Muhammad close to the city. Mu- 
hammad pursued the robbers as far as Dhu Karad. 
In the seventh year Ghatafan set out to the relief 
of Khaibar but finding Muhammad stationed be- 
tween them and the town they fell back. Muham- 
mad’s guide in this expedition was an Ashdja‘i 
who also divulged the whereabouts of a party 
of Ghatafan against whom Bashir b. SaM was 
sent. At last in the year viii. Sulaim threw in 
their lot with the Muslims and was followed by 
Ghatafan, and the wisdom of their action was 
shown by the conquest of Mecca shortly afterwards. 

That their faith was not very deep is also shown 
by the celerity with which they fell away upon 
the death of Muhammad, and the leading part 
played by 'Uyaina b. Hisn, the Fazara chief, to- 
gether with ‘Abs and Dhubyan in threatening 
Madina, the Ashdja' branch alone holding back. 
Their attack on the city was twice repulsed by 
Abu Bakr. In retaliation they put to death those 
of their number who were Muslims. As soon as 
reinforcements had reached Abu Bakr (through 
the return of Usama from Syria), he again attacked 
them and drove them out of the district of Ra- 
badha, in which they had congregated. They be- 
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took themselves to Tulaiha, the prophet of the 
Asad tribe, and, when the latter was defeated by 
Khalid b. al-\Valid in the battle of Buzakha, Gha- 
tafan, and especially Fazara under 'Uyaina, bore 
the brunt of the fighting. Ghatafan then once 
more became Muslim and, those who had put to 
death the faithful believers of their tribe having 
been executed, were pardoned. 

In the year 14 A. H. we find the tribesmen of 
Ghatafan swelling the forces of Sahl b. Abi Wak- 
kas. They took part in the battle of the Camel 
in the year 36, and sided with the Umaiyads as 
against the ‘^Abbasids, being present at the battle 
of the Zab in 132. 

Bibliography'- Tabari, by index; Abu 
’ 1 -Fida, Hist. Ante-islam., ed. Fleischer, p. 140; 
Caussin de Perceval, JSssai, ii. 408 et seq. 

(T. H. Weir.) 

GHAWAZI (a.), Plur. of Ghaziya [q. v.]. 
al-GHAWR. al-Ghur. “depression”, “low lying 
ground among hills”, is often found as an Arab 
geographical term. 

1 . The best known is Gh awr in Palestine, 
the AuAmv of the Greeks, i. e. the deep hollow 
through which the Jordan flows, the south end of 
which forms the Dead Sea. The Arab geographers 
define its boundaries as Tiberias in the north and 
Zughar in the south. The portion north of Baisan 
belonged to the province of al-Urdunn, the re- 
mainder to Filastin (q. v., li. 107 et seq.') 

It is described as a very hot, unhealthy district 
with bad water, but there were a number of springs, 
rivers, palm-groves and villages in it. \akut says 
that its principal product was sugar-cane, IdrIsI 
indigo. Besides Jericho, the capital, the following 
towns are mentioned, Tiberias, Baisan, 'Amata 
and Zughar. Al-'Arabat in the Ghawr of Filastin, 
where, according to Ibn Ishak (Tabari, i. 2125,6; 
on the other hand 2107, ,0 Ghawr al-'Arab.at), ^Amr 
b. al-'Asi joined the army which came from east of 
Jordan before the battle of Adjnadain, is probably to 
be sought for at the south end ot the Dead Sea. 

2. Another Ghawr is Ghawr Tihamat al- 
Yaman or Ghawr Tihama (Farazdak, ed. 
Boucher, p. 20, 12), also as a dual ; Ghawra Tihamat 
(Tabari, ii. 210,,.). The statements by the geo- 
graphers regarding it are very vague, for it is 
sometimes identified with Tihama and sometimes 
described as a district adjoining it; for example, 
according to Kudam b. Dja far it stretched from 
Nadjd to the extreme borders of Tihama; accord- 
ing to a passage in al-Bakii it lay between Pihama 
(the district from Dhat Trk to two days’ journey 
beyond Mecca) and al-Sarat. 

Bibliography'. I. Bzbl. Geogr. Arab, (ed. 
de Goeje), i. 56, 58 cl seq.', ii. Ill, 114; 

326; Bekri, Geogr. Worterbuch (ed. Wiistenfeld), 
P- 7031 772; Yakut, al-Mu^djam (ed. Wiisten- 
feld), iii. 822. — 2. Bibl. Geogr. Arab.,v\. 
IlamdanI, Djazira, p. 46, 24, 48 3, 6, 210, ,, 
233,16; Bekri, Geogr. Worterb. (ed. Wustenfeld), 
p. 7, II, 36, 818; Yakut, al-Mf 4 jam (ed. 
Wustenfeld), iii. 821. (Fr. Buhl.) 

GHAWXH (“succour”, “deliverance”)is an 
epithet of the Kutb [q. v.], the head of the 
Sufi hierarchy of saints. It is used of him only when 
he is thought of as one whose help i> sought, 
but that, from the nature of the Kutb, is practic- 
ally always. Thus it is a normal sequent to 
Kutb. Others say that the Ghawth is immediately 
. below the Kutb in the hierarchy. 
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Bibliography: Djurdiani, Ta’^rifat (ed. 
Cairo, 1321), p. io<)\ Diet, of Tech. Terms., pp. 
1091, 1167; Lane, sub voce, p. 2306a; Hughes, 
Diet, of Islam, p. 139a; Hudjwirl, Kashf al- 
inahdpub, transl. Nicholson, p. 214. 

(D. B. Macdonai.d.) 

GHAZAL (a.), a short poem of more than 
four but less than fifteen lines. The first 
two have the same rhyme, which is repeated at 
the end of the fourth, sixth etc. lines; the poet 
usually mentions his own name (^takhallus) in the 
last line. The matter is usually erotic, but other 
subjects, wine, spring, fate etc. are not excluded, 
'the form should be the most perfect possible, espe- 
cially from the point of view of language; vulgar and 
kakophonous words are to be most rigidly avoided. 
The ghazal is the kind of poem most favoured in 
Persian and the Indian and Turkish literature in- 
fluenced by it. 

Bibliography. Garcin de Tassy, Histoire 
<le la Utter ature hiniiouie et hindonstanie'^, i. 
31 ; Gibb, A History of Ottoman Poetry, i. 80 
et set]. _ 

al- GH AZALI. (For the evidence at present 
available on this name see the Journ. of the 
Royal As. See., 1902, pp. 18 — 22. Apparently 
Ibn al-Sam'anI preferred the double Z). .■VbU H.tMtD 
Muhammad ibn Muhammad al-TDs1 .al-ShafiT 
was the most original thinker that Islam 
has produced and its greatest theologian. 

I. Life. Fie was born at Tus in A. H. 450 (a. d. 
1058) and was educated there and at Naisabar, espe- 
cially under the Imam al-Haramain with whom he 
remained until the Imam’s death in 478. A sceptical 
attitude showed itself in him from the first. Al- 
though in a Sufi environment and practicing the 
.Sufi exercises, no impression was made on him 
by these, and he preferred rather to investigate 
theological and legal subtleties. This began when 
he was under twenty; with taklid (acceptance ot 
religious dogma on authority) he had broken from 
his earliest youth. From NaisabOr he went to the 
court of Nizam al-Mulk, the Seldjuk wazir, and 
formed part of his retinue of canonists and theo- 
logians until 484 when he was appointed to teach 
in the Nizamite madrasa at Baghdad. During this 
time he became an absolute sceptic, not only as 
to religion but also as to the possibility of any 
certain knowledge. This scepticism he never over- 
came so far as philosophy was concerned. At 
Baghdad he taught and wrote on canon law; he 
wrote also controversial books against the Ta'- 
limite-s (Batim'ya, Imamfya, Ismahlfya) Nizam al- 
Mulk and M,alik Shah were assassinated by them 
in 485. For himself he laboured to recover a 
possible intellectual and theological position and 
from 4S3 to 487 studied diligently the different 
schools of thought around him, especially philo- 
sophy. F'ioalJy Ire turned seriously to Sufiism. In- 
tellectualism had failed him; what of religious 
experience" He had returned to belief in God, 
prophecy and the last judgment — or, .as he put 
it, God had restored to him these beliefs — and 
fear of that Day of Wrath seized him. From 
Radjab to Dhu ’I-KaMa 4S8, he was in the throes 
of a conversion wrought by terror, and under it 
he collapsed physically and mentally. Finally, in 
Dhu ’l-Kaya he put behind him his brilliant po- 
sition and worldly ambitions and fled from Ba g h- 
d.ad as a wandering derwish. By giving himself | 
to the ascetic and contemplatite life he sought ' 


peace for his soul and certainty for his mind. 
And these he gained. From that time his position 
was pragmatic and he taught that the intellect 
should only be used to destroy tiust in itself and 
that the only trustworthy knowledge was th.rt 
gained through experience. A purely philosophical 
structure could have no base. On that his dialectic 
w'as as inexorable as that of Hume. Even the 
systems of the speculative theologians had no in- 
tellectual certainty, although their doctrines were 
correct. By speculative methods they could not 
be proved; but only by the direct knowledge 
with which God floods the heart of the believer. 
By that personal experience (nicPrifci) the fact of 
prophetic revelation is established and the truth 
of the theological structure assured. Yet there can 
be no question that his thinking had been inde- 
finitely clarified by his philosophical studies and 
that with him the forms of Greek dialectic made 
their final entry into Muslim thought. What al- 
Ash'^ari half consciously began, al-Ghazzali wit- 
tingly finished. Further, that he used the forms 
of Greek dialectic to found a pragmatic system 
is his originality and distinction. The later theo- 
logians did not always understand or follow him 
in this, but modern Islam seems to be recovering 
his method. That the account which he himself 
gives of all this in the Munkidh min al-dalal is 
true cannot be doubted; the philosophical neces- 
sity, both for al-Ghazzall as an individual and for 
the development of Muslim thought, both of which 
had got into a eul-de-sac, is plain. As in al-Ash'^ari’s 
case only a great emotional experience could break 
the fetters of tradition and give the personal force 
needed to turn the current of the age. Political 
complications may have helped to bring on his 
nervous breakdown. Barkiyarulj became Great Sel- 
djuk and killed his uncle Tutusli immediately be- 
fore the flight of al-Ghazzali, and the khalifa at 
whose court al-Ghazzali held important place de- 
clared for Tutusli. Similarly his return to active 
life in 499 followed the death of Barkiyarttk in 
498. About two years he passed in strict retire- 
ment in Syria, finally pilgrimaging at the end of 
490. Then came nine years of retreat in different 
places, with, from time to time, periods of return 
to his family and the world. The dhya and other 
books were written, and he preached at Baghdad 
and taught the Ihya there and at Damascus. Fi- 
nally “the Sultan of the time” {Munkidh. ed. of 
t 303 i P- 42) compelled him to become a teacher 
in the Nizamite madrasa at Naisabur, and he 
consented in Dhu ’ 1 -Ka‘’da 499. The times called 
for some strong reforming influence. That he had 
himself recognized and also that there w'as need 
of a powerful and religious-minded ruler who 
would crush heresy and unbelief. Such a ruler 
was apparently found in Muhammad, the brother 
of Barkiyaruk, who became Great Seldjuk in 498, 
and to whom he addressed the original Persian 
form of his Tibr al-masbuk, a manual of ethical 
guidance for kings. The immediate influence in 
his recall was, however, Fakhr al-Mulk, the son 
of his old patron, Nizam al-Mulk, who was wazir 
at Naisabur to Sandjar, the governor of Khurasan. 
But he did not long stay in public life. His 
yearnings to quiet and contemplation continually 
drew him and there are stories, too, of friction. 
He returned to Tus and lived there in retire- 
ment with some personal disciples, having charge 
of a madrasa and ,a ttankah or .Sufi monastery. 
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There he died on the I4'’i of Djumada II 505 
(Dec. 19^1^ iiii). 

2. Doctrine and influence. Although a 
formative canon lawyer of a rank short only of 
the first, he yet deposed Fikh from the position 
it had usurped, lashed its casuistry and refused 
it a place as a part of religion. He dealt similarly 
with the intellectual subtleties of Kalam and espe- 
cially denounced the tendency to make the faith 
of the masses a structure of logically demonstrated 
articles i^aka'id'). In this he followed the founder 
of his ma(M.kak, al-_^afi'I. He opposed the Muta- 
kallims also in the intolerance which they had 
developed. All, he taught, who agreed in the 
broad principles of Islam were believers. This he 
lays down in his Tafrika \ but he taught also in 
the Ildjam (ed. of 1303, pp. 31, 32, 51, 62) 
and the Mtctikidh (ed. of 1303, p. 42) that the 
religion of the unlearned should be protected by 
the secular arm of the state. These reforms his 
high rank as a scholar and popularity as a preacher 
carried through. They have been accepted by the 
Agreement of the hluslim people {al-idjuiu-) and 
he himself is reckoned as not only the mudjaddid 
(renewer) of his century, but as the great restorer 
of the faith. Of course both canon lawyers and 
speculative theologians continued and still continue 
to spin their systems and to try to enforce them. 
He also brought philosophy into the open and 
dissipated the glamour of mystery which had sur- 
rounded it. It was simply “thinking”, and the 
philosophers and their systems could be understood 
by any intelligent man. Further, by philosophy 
the ultimate and unconditioned could not be rea- 
ched; there could be no metaphysics on a basis 
of pure thought. This agnosticism was a develop- 
ment into more perfect form of the system of the 
later Ash'arites. On the positive side he continued 
the work of al-Kusljairl and gave Suflism a firm 
standing in Muslim orthodoxy. In this al-Qhazzali 
marked the second great epoch of development 
as al-Ash‘ari with his applying of logical argument 
to the defence of orthodoxy had marked the first. 
Thus for al-Ghazzall the basis of all religious 
certainty was ecstatic experience. By it he and 
all ’’arifs (those who have direct experiential know- 
ledge, perhaps a translation of “gnostic”, v. Bauer, 
Dogmatik al-Ghazali' s. p. 35) learn that the theolo- 
gical positions of the Fathers (al-salaf) are true, 
and how these should be interpreted. To that age 
of simple faith he looked back wdth longing. This 
led him to what might be called a Biblical theology- 
study of the Kur’an and of the record of the teach- 
ings of Muhammad. Practically he endeavoured to 
arouse men to religion and lead them back to the 
old ways by preaching the Wrath to come at the 
Judgment. His own conversion had been under 
the pressure of fear. Strongly contrasted and for- 
ming the paradox of his position is the emphasis 
which he laid on the love of Allah, It is part of 
the contrast between the emotional life of the 
saints with Allah which he had known and the 
inhuman dogmatism of the theological system which 
he felt compelled to accept. In spite of the cu- 
riously intolerant passage as to the faith of the 
masses referred to above, his influence has been 
and is for charity, the stimulation of free enquiry 
and intellectual life. His indirect influence on 
European thought , even the most modem, has 
also been marked. It flowed through the Pugio 
of Ramon Marti and affected, first, Thomas 


Aquinas and, later, Pascal. For his alleged rela- 
tionship to the "Alids and to the book DJafr^ 
see DJAFR above (vol. i. p. 995^) and refeicnccs 
I there and for his real relationship to magic., sec 
ludUh above (vol, i. p. 770'^) and Dcscr. of Ar. 
and Turk. MSS. in Ncivbcrry Library. C/iica^o^ 
pp. 6 et scq. 

3. Sincerity. Even by his contemporaries the 
reality of his conversion was doubted • the change, 
it was felt, was so great from the pugnaciou.s, 
sceptical canonist to the ecstatic saint with his 
sermons on the fear of God. Later, the philoso- 
phers, hard hit by his dialectic, and unable to 
believe that a man who knew philosophy so well 
should not be, at least secretly, a philosopher, 
sought in his writings proofs of an esoteric teach- 
ing. Two things aided them in that. i. He had 
openly preached an economy of teaching and had 
written a book with that publicly as its title, 
aLMadnun bihi ^alTi ghairi ^ahlihi — “That which 
is to be concealed from those who are not worthy 
of it” — a book, however, in which there is no 
heretical doctrine. In his an answer to 

attacks on his LhyiP.^ he formally defends, with 
the example of the Prophet and the Companions, 
the practice of keeping certain theological rea 
sonings and developments secret from those who 
are not in a position to understand them and 
who might thereby be led astray either in faith 
or in practice (ed. on margin of Ithaf aLsada.^ 
Cairo 13H, pp. 45, 159—164, 225 et seq.., 247 
et scqL). There are other references to the same 
practice in the ArbcLln (ed. of 1328, pp. 25 et 
scq.)\ the Dfawahir (ed. of 1329, pp. 25 et seq.., 
esp. 30 ct scqL) all very important passages on 
the order in which his books were written; the 
Miskkat (ed. of 1322, pp. 54 et scqL^ and the 
Mizan alLainal (ed. of 1328, pp. 212 et seqL) on 
viadhhab\ and what a man has a right to keep 
to himself. And this had really been the practice 
of Islam from the beginning. Even al-Shafi% while 
denouncing kalam, had admitted that some should 
study it for the defence of the faith. The position 
of Ibn lOialdun, at the extreme end of the devel- 
opment, was similar, only in his day the need 
had passed (ed. Quatr., iii, 43; de Slane, iii. 63). 
It was always a fard kifaya and not a fa,rd ^ain 
and had a similar origin with the bila kaifa of 
al-Ash'^arl. Thus the advanced doctrine did not 
contradict, but only developed, based and deepened 
the simpler faith, and knowledge of it was open 
to all who would fit themselves for it. In the end, 
this led ipost ironically to the Averroistic doctrine 
of the two-fold truth. That was only a special case 
of the multiform truth which Islam has always 
admitted. 2. Those direct perceptions of religious 
truths which al-Gha^zall had reached in ecstasy 
he w'as compelled to express in language by meaas 
of metaphor and symbol. He teaches consistently 
that there are ideas which language cannot render 
in exact terms and the content of which can be 
suggested only by pictures. When, then, such 
expressions were examined and held to account 
as intellectually exact statements, misunderstanding 
was certain to follow. Thus Ibn Ru^hd was led 
by the metaphor of the sun in the Midikat (p. 
55) to believe that al-Ghazzali was there teaclfing 
the Neoplatonic doctrine of emanation {sndnr'). 
But the context is in the teeth of such an ex- 
planation, and the metaphor is one frequently 
used by al-Ghazz^i to suggest the relationship 
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between God and the world. On this point and 
on the M.shkal generally I would refer to a paper 
by \V. H. T. Gairdner of Cairo, shortly to be 
published. I am indebted to him also for several 
chronological and bibliographical suggestions. 

4. Works. Our knowledge of al-Gha?zali’s 
works is still incomplete both as to extent and 
relative order, not to speak of dating. For lists 
approximately complete reference can be made to 
the introduction by the Saiyid al-Murtada (based 
on al-.Subki) prefixed to his Ithaf al-sada^ a com- 
mentary on the Ihyd (ed. Cairo 1311, vol. i. pp. 
41 — 44) and to Brockelmann, Gesch. J. arab. Lit.^ 
i. pp. 421 — 426. The following is an attempt at a 
classified list of the works which have been printed 
and are accessible. The Ihyd ^ulum al-din (the title 
expresses al-Ghazzali’s consciousness of the part 
the book was to play, cf. Bauer in Der Islam^ 
iv. 159 et seqd) as a compendium of his whole 
system stands by itself, although it does not 
go into the ultimate details, either on philosophy, 
kalam or Sufiism. On its date see above. It divides 
into two parts, each consisting of two quarters 
(rm 5 '); the first is on external acts of devotion 
and religious usage, the second upon the inner 
side of life, the heait and its workings, good and 
evil. The four quarters are Rub' al-'ibaddt (Acts 
of a creature towards his Lord); Rub'- al-'addl 
(usages of life); Rub'' al-niuhlikUt (Destructive 
matters in life); Rtib' al-niundjiyat (Saving mat- 
ters). Each contains ten Books; the first of the 
forty is on '<//«, the second on kalam and the 
last on eschatology. Otherwise all is expeiiential, 
traditional and practical. The present writer has 
translated Book viii. in Rub' ii. on the relation 
of music and singing {satim') to the .Sufi ecstasy, 
in the yourn, of the Royal As. Soo. for 1901- 
1902; he has aniyzed with extracts Book ii. Rub' 
iii. on the marvels of the human heart, in Lec- 
tures viii. — X. of his Religious Attitude., and Book 
vi. of Rub' iv. on the love of Allah, in Hastings’ 
Diet, of Religions., vol. ii. pp. 677 — 680. A great 
part of the Ihyu is also analyzed by Miguel Asin in 
his Algazel\ a translation of the whole work is being 
prepared by H. Bauer. Another compend of intro- 
duction on 'ilm in general is his Fatihat al-'nlum\ 
it resembles the first book of the //y'u. His remain- 
ing printed works may be classified as follows. 
I. Canon law: Kitdb al-wadqlz., the smallest of 
his general treatises on fikh; al-MustasJd min 
'ilm al-’usTil^ written after his return (ed. of 1322, 
i. pp. 3 et seql). 2. Logic and books against 
the philosophers: Mi'ydr al-'ilm., an elabo- 
rate treatise on logic ; Mihakk al-nazar. a smaller 
book ; Makdsjd al-faldsifa., statement of their teach- 
ings on all subjects save the absolutely demon- 
strable, professes to be a hikdya only partly ed. 
by G. Beer, diss. 1888 ; Tahdfut al-faldsifa., de- 
monstration that they could not by reason prove 
their system (cf. de Boer, IVidersfriiche der Phi- 
losofhie', there are translations also in Asin’s Al- 
gazel, pp. 735 — 880; also a translation begun by 
Carra de Vaux in Museon, vol. xviii). 3. Contra 
Bat inly a: al-Kustas al-mustakim. 4. Specula- 
tive theology: Risala al-ktids'tya, incorporated 
in Ihyd as Kasudlid al- aka'id', an abridged trans- 
lation of it in H. , Die Dogmatik al-Ghazdli's, 

Halle a. S., 1912); al-Ikti^dd fi'l-ftikdJ^d.sseyi^ass- 
sion of the preceding and his most elaborate treat- 
ment of kalam. 5. Books to be kept from 
those unfitted for them: al-Alad/iitn bihi'ala 


ghairi 'ahlihi, on Allah .ind Ills cieation — on an- 
gels, djinn etc. — on prophets and mii.iclcs — on 
eschatology; al-Madnun al-sa^b'.) . othciwiM* c.illcd 
al-Adfioiba al-ghaz-.dliya n ’l-rnuid il awn.i 

(Analyses and translations fiom these m Asin's.//- 
gazel. pp. 609 — 733): Misbkdt al-a/r.edr, on the my- 
stical meaning of Allah as Light and on the guidance 
of the Inner Light to Allah — a book of the end 
of his life. 6 . Expositions of the !■ ,1 1 1 h of 
the h’ather.s on the basis of the Kur :ln 
and tradition: Djasedhir ul-hu) an'. K:tdb 
al-arba'ln, 3 . second part of preceding: al-.'dakyiJ 
al-asnd fl ^asmla Allah al-husna (exhortation to 
imitation of the divine qualities); al-ijiknia Ji 
makhlukdt Allah, evidence of creation for the 
wisdom of Allah ; al-Durra al-Jakhira. eschatology 
(text and tran.sl. by L. Gautier); al-KadtJ -.aal-tabyln 
fl ghtirur al-khalk adjma'ln, how all mankind 
have strayed from obedience; Jldjani al-'a-.odinni 
'an 'ilm al-kaldni , sec above ; Risala fi ' l-sca'z 
zeal-i'tikZul, another Il.fam. 7. Books of reli- 
gious experience and edification, per- 
sonal and systematized; Ah tsdla al-laduntya, on 
knowledge which is gained immediately from .Mlah; 
Kimiut al-sa'dda, original in Persian, an abbie- 
viation of the Ihyd (tians. by II. A. Homes); 
Ayyuha 'l-walad, on the need of works besides 
knowledge (text and trans. by Von Hammer); 
Mukdsjiafat al-kuluh, the ed. of Bulak 1300 is a 
mukhtasar ; Biddyat al-hidaya', Mizdn al-'amal 
(Hebr. transl. of Abraham bar Chasdai, ed. J. 
Goldenthal, Lipsiae, 1839), on saving works; 
Khuldsat al-ia.sdntf fi 'l-ta.sa'oisouf what is worth 
while in religion — from the Persian and, if 
genuine, of the very end of his life; Minhddj 
al'dbidln, his last book, dictated (the prologue 
is translated by Asin in his Algazel, pp. 881 — 
899 ). 8. Defences of himself: al-Imla 
'an i.yhkaldl al-iltydd, margin of Jthdf al-.sdda, vol. 
i. pp. 41 — 252; al-Tafnka bain al-Isldm sval- 
zandakw, al-Munkidh min al-dalal, wiitten after 
500 (trans. by Barbier de Meynard in Journal 
As., vii. vol. ix.). 9. Miscellaneous: al-Tibr 
al-masbuk, an ethical Mirror for Princes, see above ; 
Sirr al-'dlamain nm-kash f md fi 'l-ddrain, a manual 
for kings to worldly success, assertedly after his 
return, but almost certainly apocryphal; Anfiuorten 
auf Fragen die an ihn gerichtet wurden, ed. from 
Hebrew version in 1896 by Heinrich Mailer, but 
certainly apocryphal; al-Tahblr fi 'ilm al-ta'bir, 
on principles of dream interpretation; on a Ijasida 
of ai-Ghazali v. Mart. Schreiner in Zeitschr. der 
Deutsch. Morgenl. Gesellsch., xlviii. 43 et seq., 
also Steinschneider, Die hebr. C’bers., i. 347. 

Bibliography. It is very large and the 
following is a selection only of the more recent 
books. The period of Schmoelders and Gosche 
is past, and the popular articles, based upon 
these, in encyclopaedias and histories of philo- 
sophy are untrustworthy The principal sources 
for the life are the Munkidh and the materials 
in the introduction of the Saiyid Murtada to 
his Ithaf, vol., pp. 2 — 53. These can be con- 
trolled by al-Subki, Tabakdt, iv. pp. 101 — 182 
and by the extracts from Ibn ‘^Asakir in Mehren’s 
F.xpose, Trans, of iii. Congress of Orientalists, 
vol. ii. For the order and dating of the works 
there are numerous references scattered through 
them (see above for some), but these are not 
yet sufficiently collected and examined. Formal 
biographies, in order of date, are: 1 ). B. Mac- 
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donakl, I-ifc of al-dJioiSili vith special reference 
to his religions e Kfeneni es anti opinions' f on/ n. 
of A/n. Or. Sot. for 1899, vol. x\. pp, 71 — 132 
(of. also Chap. iv. of the .s.ttne writer's Des'clop- 
/nent of .Mnsli/n Theolot;v.^ 1903'): Mittuel Asm 
Palacios, .il^azel. doo/iiatit a . tnoial. auet/ta.. 
Zarago/a, 1901; Caira do Vau\. Cnzah. Paris, 
1902, Goldziher has a luminous treatment in 
his Vo/ Itin/zzen /tier tie// Islam, by index, and 
especially, pp. 117 et sea. Al-Cdiaz/ali's place 
in the history of philosophy 1 )e Boer has treated 
in his Geseh/tlite thr Pliilosophie i/n Isla///^ 
pp. 138 — 150 and by index (English tr.ans., 
pp. 154 — 168). Cf. also (iold/iher in Kiiltur 
tier Gc^e/izoart., i. 5 - PP' 62 el seq. and, for 
Ills logic, Prantl. Geschichle tier I.oe;ik.^ ii. pp. 
361 et sctj. (based on a medi.cval Latin trans- 
lation of the .^faka/itl'). t)n his place in history 
cf. Nicholson, Literary Historx of the Arahs^ 
pp. 338 et scq.^ 380 et seq. and by index; 
Browne, A L.iterary ///.ti'ccv n/' /’<va/a, by index; 
Jewish Enc., V. 649 et seq. Horten h.as not yet 
treated him systematically ; but see (by index) 
many suggestive remarks in his Philos. Sysle/nc 
d. Speciil. Theologe/i ini Islam', cf. also Die 
Hauptlehren des Averroes nach seiner Sell rift', die 
IViederteguny des GliazSlf p. 323 — 328 of the 
same author. Eor Muslim criticism of .al-t '■liaziili 
see . Asin , I 'n I''aqih Steiliano , contradietor de 
al-Gazstili, in Centenario di Michele Ainari.^ vol. 
ii. pp. 216 — 244. (D. B. M.xCDtiN.M.n.) 

GHAZALl, MtillAMMAD t'Kl.Ei!l, called (In a7.au 
(probably after the gazelle-skin rug, peculiar to the 
Shaikhs of many order.s), usually quoted as Deli 
Birader (crazy brother), an Ottoman poet of 
the early Sulainianian age. Born in Brusa 
he became a professor fninlerris) in a Madrasa 
there, on the completion of his studies. But his 
bright nature, full of the joy of life, his love of 
pleasure, his skill as a conversationalist, a ready wit, 
his extraordinary imperturbabdity, an inexhaustible 
fund of anecdote and a great readiness in ver- 
sifying marked him out for a life at court as an 
entertainer and companion to a prince almost with- 
out a rival. He therefore soon gave up his academic 
position and went to Magnesia, the residence of 
Bayazid II’s ill-fated son Korkud. He soon suc- 
ceeded in becoming the prince’s secretary and in- 
separable companion which he remained till Kor- 
kud’s execution. After the death of his patron he 
retired deeply affected to Brusa to the monastery 
(zdTviya') of Geikli Baba (also called Ahuly Baba). 
But he did not long adhere to a life of meditation. 
He became miiderris in a number of Anatolian 
towns, till he finally had the good fortune to 
receive a pension (of 1000 aspers monthly) from 
the Sultan. He now settled in Beshiktash on the 
Bosporus where with the help of several patrons 
he built a mosque, which still exists, a hermitage 
and a bath with a marble basin and laid out a 
garden. The bath soon became the rendezvous of 
all the dissolute youth, so that finally the grand 
vizier Ibrahim Pasha had it levelled to the ground 
by 'Adjenn-Oghlans. Ghazall then found it ad- 
visable to go to Mecca in 938 (1434-1435). There 
also he laid out a garden and built a mosque. He 
died over 70 years of age in 941 (1437-1438), 
according to others in 942 (1438-1439) and was 
buried beside his masdjid. 

Ghazall enjoyed a not unusual fame as a poet 
in his lifetime but it was for the most part due 


rather to his winning personality than to his ver- 
ses. His chronograms (tarikh) were particularly 
cclcbiated. He wrote a book called Duff al-Ghn- 
mnm soa-Pati^ al-IInniuin (Dispellcr of sorrows 
and di.ssipator of troubles), also known as Manakib-i 
\ (Anecdotes of Ghazall), and llik'axdt-i Deli 

Pirdder (Tales of the crazy brother), according to 
Latifl a version of Azraki's Alfiya zoa-Shalfiya 
with additions of his own, in which all sexual 
pleasures and excesses are discussed in the greatest 
detail. I.ater prudish biographers say that Korkud 
therefore would not accept the dedication and 
dismissed (jhazali from his court, but this is rather 
improbable. Gljazali's poems were not collected 
till after his death by his friends into a Dlzoan.^ 
which is rather rare. 

]> ih Ii 0 gr a p It y '. Tashkopruzade, .ShakiVik-i 
A'tf/nanlye. Turk, transl. by Medjdi, Constanti- 
nople 1269, p. 471: Tezkere-i Sclu. Con.stanti- 
I nople 1325, p. 86: Tezkere-i I.anfi. p. 254; 
Hafiz Hiisein al-.AywanserJyl, Ifeidikat al-Dia- 
'a'amf.^ Constantinople 1 28 1, ii. 115; Ismail 
Beligh Efendi Brusewl, Tartkh-i Brnsa'.^ Gul- 
deste-i Bellgli^ Brusa 1287, p. 496; Thureyya, 
Sidjill-i ‘Othmdni, iii. 619; Elammer, Gcsch. d. 
OS/nan. Diclitk.., ii. 198: G. Flugel, Die arab. 
u. s. zv. ILa/tdsehr. tier k. le. PLofbihl. zti JI 7 rz;, 
i. 426, N". 442; Pertsch, Turk. Handschr. Ber- 
lin., N". 460; Gibb, A History of Ott. Poetry. 
iii. ^6._ (Th. Menzeu) 

GH AZAN MahmDd. a Mongol ruler ijlkha't) 
of Persia (694^703 = 1295 — 1304) born in the 
year 670= 1271. On the accession of his father 
.Arghun (q.v., i. 430) he was appointed gover- 
nor of Khorasan. Mazandaran and Ray; he ad- 
ministered these provinces in the reign of Gai- 
khatu also (cf. above p. 128). Ghazan had been 
brought up as a Buddhist and, while governor, 
ordered a Buddhist temple to be built in the town 
of Kucan: shortly before his accession, during the 
w.ar with Baidu (q. v., i. 591), his gener.tl Naw- 
ruz persuaded him to adopt Islam. In his reign 
Islam was recognised as the State religion, the 
Mongol empire organised on a basis of Muslim 
culture, splendid buildings erected in and around 
the new capital Tabriz, notably charitable endow- 
ments, mosques, theological schools etc., the des- 
cendants of the Prophet sometimes mentioned in 
the first place in the state records before the 
princes and princesses of the ruling house, and 
lastly the turban introduced as the court headgear. 
But Ghazan was more a Mongol than a Muslim; 
as a ruler and law-giver he displayed great activity 
entirely free from biassed pietism, of which his 
physician and actual minister Rashid al-Din (the 
vizier Sa'^d al-I)In al-SawI filled this office in name 
only and had in reality no say in the govern- 
ment) gives a detailed account. Particular attention 
was devoted to the finances of the country, the 
currency etc.; GhazSn no longer appears on his 
coins (the inscriptions on which are in three lan- 
guages Arabic, Mongol and Tibetan), like his 
predecessors, as representative of the Great Khan 
who lived in Pekin, but as ruler “by the grace 
of God” (Mong. Tengrin Kucundur = by the 
power of heaven). Ghazan carried out his plans 
with vigour and bloodshed in the teeth of the 
opposition of the Mongol Emirs and even against 
the princes of the ruling house; every one whom 
he believed to be dangerous to the peace of 
the country or to his autocratic rule, was dis- 
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posed of with ruthless cruelty; among these was 
the Emir Nawruz himself, to whom he owed 
his throne. On the other hand Ghazan's measures 
increased the prosperity of the country and in 
particular protected the country people from op- 
pression and extortion. The revenues of the state 
rose and in Ghazan’s reign amounted to 2100 
tumans (before only 1700), i. e. about £2,500,000. 
Like other Mongol rulers Ghazan particularly es- 
teemed those arts and sciences which might be 
useful to the State; he is himself said to have 
been conversant with natural history, medicine, 
astronomy, chemistry and even with several trades; 
an observatory was built by his orders in Tabriz 
with a school for secular sciences {Jiikmlyat) in 
connection with it. Ghazan is said to have known 
several languages in addition to Mongol, his mother- 
tongue , and to have been acquainted with the 
history of many lands and peoples. He devoted 
particular attention to the history of his own people 
and had all that could be learned about it collec- 
ted by Rashid al-Dln in a great work to which 
tire name Ta'rlkh-i Ghazain was given; the author 
says that he received much of the information em- 
bodied in the work from his royal master. Ghazan’s 
activity abroad was less successful; he did not succeed 
in effectively defending the eastern frontier from 
invasion from Central Asia nor in conquering Syria. 

Bib liograp h y : D’Ohsson, Histoire Jes 
Mongols, iv. 143 el rry. ; Hammer-Purgstall , 
Geschkhte tier Ikhane., ii. i el scq.\ Howorth, 
History of the Mongols.^ iii. 393 et seq. The 
section of the Tfrlkh-i Ghasani dealing with 
Ghazan's activities as a ruler and law-giver has 
not yet been published in the original; in the 
GrunJris der Iranischen Philologie ii. 576, 
Ghazan’s legal code is quoted according to the 
extract from Khonderair translated by G. Kirk- 
patrick (AVu' Asiatic Miscell.., i. p. 149 et seq.., 
Calcutta 1789). On Persia under Ghazan Khan 
cf. also W. Barthold, Bersidskaya nadpis na 
st’ofie Aniys-koi meceti Manule., St. Petersburg 
19H {Aniys-kaya seriya, N®. 5) and do. in Mir 
/s/ama.,_i. 76 et seq. (W. B.\rthold.) 

GH AZAT or GH AZWA (a.). Razzia against 
unbelievers. 

GH AZi (a.), plur. ghuzdt .^ one who undertakes 
a ghazwa.^ particularly the leader of one ; hence 
an honorary title for one who distinguishes him- 
self in war against the unbelievers. For other 
meanings of the word cf. Dozy, Stcpplement., s. v. 

GHAZI, Saif ai.-Uin, son of Zangl, born 500 
(1106-1107), an .Atabeg of Mosul (al-Mawsil) 
541 — 544 (1146 — 1149). When the Atabeg Zangl 
was murdered by his own men in 541 (1146), the 
most jirominent of his followers, including the vizier 
al-Diaw.ad al-Isfahani [q.-v., i, lozsk], attempted 
to persuade the troops to recognise the authority 
of the .Saldjuk .Mp Arslan b. Mahmud. But they 
were only successful with a section of them; an- 
other section went to Syria with Nur al-Dln [q. v.] 
the son of Zangi, afterwards so famous. Those 
who paid homage to -Alp .Arslan took the road 
to al-Mawsil where Zain al-DIn “All Kucuk was 
in command as Zangl's representative. But because 
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and henceforth ruled over this town and Diyar 
Rabfa. There is not much to be told of his short 
reign — he died in 544 (li49) — ■ The inhabit- 
ants of Damascus besieged by the Crusaders 
called him to their help and he went thither with 
his brother Nlir al-Din, but no fighting resulted 
as in the meanwhile the people of Damascus had 
succeeded in forcing the Crusaders to retire. GhazI 
is further celebrated because he was a friend to 
learning and founded a madrasa in al-Mawsil, 
which was called al-“Allka and became his last 
resting-place. Among his panegyrists was the poet 
Hai.sa-Baisa. He was succeeded as Atabeg of al- 
Mawsil not by his son, who was brought up by 
his uncle Nur al-Din and died young, but by his 
brother Kutb al-Din Mawdud [q. v.] 

Bibliography. Ibn al-Athir, Hist, dcs 
Atabecs de Mosul in Recueil des historicjis dcs 
croisades.^ Historiens orientanx.^ T. ii. 2® partie, 
n6, 152 — 168; do., al-Kdmil (ed. Tornberg), 
.xi. 74 et seq. ; Ibn Khallikan, Wafaydt.^ s. v. 
GhazI : Abu Shama. Kitab al-Rauniatain (ed. 
Cairo), i. 46 et seq.\ Weil, Geschichte der Cha- 
lifcn. iii. 290 et seq. 

GHAZI, Saif al-Din, son of Kutb al-Din 
Mawdud [q. v.], Atabeg of al-Maw.sil 565 — 
576 (1170 — 1180). On Mawdud’s death it was 
not his eldest son Tmad al-Din that was recog- 
nised as his successor, but GhSzI, through the in- 
fluence of his mother, a daughter of Timurtash, 
who had the powerful support of Fakhr al-Din 
'Abd al-Masih who held the reins of govern- 
ment in Mawdud’s reign. ‘Imad al-Din had spent 
almost all his life with his uncle Niir al-Din and 
married the latter’s daughter and for this very 
reason was hated by '.Abd al-MasIh, apparently a 
Christian by birth. But Imad al-DIn appealed to 
the powerful Nur al-Din and the latter at once march- 
ed against al-Mawsil, conquered Raklta, NisIbin 
and Sindjar, but made peace with Ghazi, when 
he reached al-Mawsil, by the terms of which Ghazi 
was left in power and Sindjar alone given to 
'Imad al-Din. When Nar al-Din died in 569 (1174), 
Ghazi seized the towns of Harran, NisIbln, Rakka, 
Edessa, Khabiir and Sarudj, but had to come into 
conflict with Salah al-Din as a result. The latter 
came to Syria in the following year and as soon 
as he had dealt with the Syrians and the Christ- 
ians, he put the Mosulans to flight near Hamat 
(igth Ramadan 570=1311' April 1175). Ghazi 
had in the meanwhile besieged his brother 'Imad 
al-Din, who naturally had not taken part in the 
campaign against Salah al-Din, in Sindjar, but, 
when he heard of the defeat at Hamat, he raised 
the siege and retired to al-Mawsil. In the following 
year (571) he again set out against Nisibin to 
fight Salah al-Din again in company with the 
Syrian rulers who were his allies, but he had again 
to take refuge in al-Mawsil after the battle of 
Tell a!-Sultan (between Hamat and Halab). He 
held out here till his death on the 3«' Safar 
572 ==11’’’ Aug. 1176. His brother 'Izz al-Din 
Mas'ud [q. v.] succeeded him. 

Bibliography. Ibn al-AthIr in Recueil des 
Historiens des Croisades.^ 1. 1., ii. 2, p. 276 ct 
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GHAZI GIRAY, name of three Kjians of 
the Crimea. Ghazi Giray I. reigned only about 
six months in the year 929= 1523. Ghazi Giray 
II. twenty years (996 — 1016= 1588 — 1607-1608), 
( ihazi Giray Ill.three years (ui6 — 1119=1 704 — 
1707). Only the reign of the Ghazi Giray II. is 
of importance ; he was known as Bora = storm 
from his impetuous bravery and was the son of 
Dewlet Giray I. and reigned after his brothers Mu- 
hammad Giray and Islam Giray. Before his acces- 
sion he had taken part with the Turkish army in 
the campaigns against Persia and spent seven years 
as a prisoner in the Persian fortress of Kahkaha ; 
he afterwards came to Constantinople and enjoyed 
the favour of Sultan Murad III. (982 — 1003 = 
1574 — 1595). As Khan he undertook a campaign 
in 1591 against Moscow, was defeated and wound- 
ed ; in the folloiving year he sent his brother, 
the heir-apparent (^Kalgkd) Path Giray, to lay 
waste the Russian frontiers and on this occasion 
a larger number of prisoners were taken than 
had even been taken before. At a later period 
Ghazi Giray took part in the campaigns against 
Hungary. About 1005 = 1596-1597 he lost the 
favour of Sultan Mehemmed III. (1003 — 1012 = 
1595 — 1603) for a short time, was deposed in 
favour of Path Giray, went to Sinope, while there 
received a grant of confirmation from the Sultan, 
returned to the Crimea and was recognised as 
Kljan again without opposition; his brother had 
to pay for his brief rule with his life. Ghazi 
Giray took advantage of the decline of the Tur- 
kish empire under Mehemmed HI. to adopt a 
more independent attitude to the Porte than be- 
fore; he is said to have meditated founding an 
independent kingdom and introducing transmission 
of the throne from father to son into the Crimea. 
He was actually succeeded by his son Toktamish, 
but the latter was not confirmed by the Porte 
and could hold out against his uncle Salamat Giray. 
In Ghazi Giray IPs reign Gozlew (the modern 
Eupatoria) was made capital for a short time in 
place of Baghce-Seral [q. v., i. 562“ et seq.]. Cf. V. 
Smirnow, Krimsko’e KJianstvo^ St. -Petersburg 1887, 
p. 444 O. JHiinzen der Girei^ 

Moscow 1905, J3. 100 et seq. (W. Barthold.) 

GHAZI al-DIN HAIDAR was second son 
of Nawwab Sa^adat ‘All, nominally Wazlr of 
the Mughal Empire, in reality ruler of Audh. 
Sa'adat ‘Ali died in 1229 (1814) and the children 
of his eldest son were set aside as maSidjub al- 
irlji. In 1234 (1819) he took the title of Padshah 
or king of Audh with the consent of the Governor 
General of British India, the East India Company 
having now become de facto suzerains of Northern 
India. His government was not successful. The 
king, although a man of ability and culture, was 
dissipated and very much under the influence of 
unscrupulous ministers, especially Agha Mir (Mu‘- 
tamad al-Dawla), and the administration of the 
land-revenue led to much discontent. He died in 
1244 (1827), and was succeeded by his son Nasir 
al-din Haidar. His coinage, struck at Lakhnau, 
commences in 1235 and continues till 1242. Lakh- 
nau is alluded to as Dar al-saltanat or Dar al- 
imarat^ and the coins are stated to have been 
struck in the Snha of Audh. They bear a coat 
of arms in imitation of European heraldry ; two 
fishes (the badge of Lakhnau) supported by tigers 
bearing banners. A fine silver medal (weighing 
1125 grains, 72.9 grammes), bearing the king’s 
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j portrait crowned, full faced, wearing a moustache 
j but no beard, was issued also in the first year of 
1 his reign. 

Ghazi al-dln Haidar was a man of considerable 
I literary attainments and learning. He was the 
i author of a valuable Persian Dictionary and Gram- 
mar called the Haft A'uhum or “Seven Seas”, 
published at Lakhnau in 1822; cf. Pertsch, Gram- 
matik, Poctik und Rhetorik der Pcrscr. According 
to H. Ethe, Griindr. d. Iran. Philo!, ^ ii. 265, 348 
infra,, the real author is Kabul Ahmad. 

Bibliography, J. Mill, History of India,, 
London 1857, Vol. viii. and ix. ; Irwin, The 
Garden of India,, London 1880. 

(M^ Loncvvorth Dames.) 
GH AZI ’l-DIN kh an was the title be- 
stowed by Awrangzlb on Mir Shihab al- 
Din, elder son of ‘Abid Khan, entitled Kilidj 
Khan, who rose to the rank of commander of 
5,000 horse and held more than one provincial 
government under Shahdjahan. Shihab al-Din came 
from Turkistan to Awrangzib’s court in 1669, and 
was appointed commander of 300 horse. During 
Awrangzib’s reign he served with distinction in 
the suppression of Prince Akbar's rebellion and 
in the long campaign in the Dakhan, especially 
at the sieges of Brdjapnr, Golkonda, and Adhwani. 
He received the title of Ghazi ’l-DIn Khan in 
1679 and that of Firuz Djang in 1685, and died 
in 1709, in the reign of Bahadur Shah, being, at 
the time of his death, governor of the province 
of Gudjarat. He left a son, Mir Kamar al-Din, 
entitled Cin Kilidj Khan and, later, Ni?am al-Mulk 
and Asaf l)jah, who became, in the reign of 
Farrukhsivar, viceroy of the Dakhan, and founded 
the line of the Nizams of Haidarabad. 

Bibliography: Mahathir -i ^Alamgiri ; Mtin- 
takhab al-Ltibdb, (T. \V. Haig.) 

ghSzI khan was one of the sons of 
Malik Suhrab Kh an Dod 5 i Balo6 who 
emigrated from Mekran to Multan in the time of 
Shah Husain Langah, King of Multan from 874 
to 908 = 1502 [cf. BALOCISTAN, i. 628 i>, 636“]. 
They obtained djagirs [q. v. i. 996*] in exchange 
for military service in the country below the 
junction of the Indus and the CinSb, although 
owing to a change in the course of the Indus a 
large part of this tract, formerly west of the Indus, 
now lies between that river and the Cinab. Another 
Baloc leader Mir Cakur Rind, who also came with 
his followers to Multan, was on bad terms with 
Suhrab and his sons, who perhaps were forced 
to move further north. Babar met Baloies as far 
north as Bhera in 925 (1519) and twenty seven 
years later Sher Shah in his pursuit of HumayQn 
was met at kHiushab by Isma‘il Khan, Fath Khan 
and Ghazi Kh 5 n, sons of Suhrab who were con- 
firmed by him in their possessions along the 
Indus. The towns of Dera Isma'il Khan , Dera 
Fath Khan and Dera Ghazi Khan were founded by 
these three sons, and Ghazi Khan beeame founder 
of a line of Nawwabs of the Mirrani branch of 
the Dodais, who ruled there till the middle of 
the 18* century. They bore the names of Ghazi 
Khan and Hadjdji Khan [cf. balocistan, i. 629, 
636>>] alternately. Ghazi IG} 5 n was buried at Cu- 
ratta near Dera Ghazi Khan where his tomb still 
exists bearing an inscription of Akbar’s time but 
undated. The tomb is octagonal with towers at 
the angles and is decorated with fine glazed tiles. 
Ghazi lOian II built a tomb in memory of the 
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saint Pir “^Adil which still exists a few miles 
north of Dera GhazI Khan and is a place of pil- 
grimage. His own tomb is near it. 

B ih Ho gi- a p h y\ Fryer, Settlement Report^ 
Dera Ghazi Khan (Lahore, 1872) ; Massy, 
amt families of note in the Panjab (Allahabad, 
1890); Teirihh-i Sjur Shahi in Klliot and How- 
son, History of India^ IV, 388; Dames, The 
Baloch Race (London, 1904), p. 44. 

_ _ _ _ (M. Longworth Dames.) 

GH AZI MIYAN. This celebrated personage is 
venerated by both Hindus and Muhammadans, 
and his shailT ^ or wedding, is a popular in- 
stitution among the unlettered masses throughout 
Hindustan. In the northwestern parts of India he 
is identified with Salar Mas'^tld, the nephew of 
Mahmud of Ghazni, who was born at Adjmir A. H. 
405 (1014) and after performing prodigies of valour 
in battle against the infidels, and capturing Dihll 
and Ayodhya, settled at Bahraic in Oudh. Here 
he was attacked by the Hindus under Rai Sahar 
Deo and Har Deo, and in the battle that ensued 
he was killed and his army destroyed. This oc- 
culted on the I4<h Radjab, A. H. 424 (1033). 
Around this warrior’s name strange and incredible 
stories have accumulated. It is believed in Oudh 
that only the bones of the hero were discovered 
in the 14* century, and that, whilst being exhumed, 
many miraculous events occurred; but a native 
historian informs us that Sikandar Lodi in the 
century abolished throughout his dominions 
the annual procession of the banner of Salar Mas'^ud 
because of its being contrary to orthodox belief. 
No legislation, however, could stop such a popular 
festival as this has always been. 

It is perhaps impossible to explain the meaning 
of the ritual performed by persons while celebrat- 
ing the shiadl of GhazI Mlyan. 

At Gasyari in the Banda district, a fair is an- 
nually held in the month of Baisakh (April— May) 
in honour of GhazI Miyan, at which ,DaffaU 
falfirs” (mendicant beggars who sing and dance to 
the accompaniment of a drum) tie coloured rags 
and horsehair about the top of a long bam- 
boo, round which they sing and often bum in- 
cense. 

In some parts of India GhazI Miyan is de- 
scribed as the son of a famous general who ser- 
ved under the King of Dihli, and subsequently 
adopted the garb of a fakir (mendicant), retired 
from the world, and shortly afterwards died, where- 
upon^ the son, Madar, joined the troops of a 
Pathan leader, and distinguished himself by his 
bravery and hatred for the Hindus. Hence his 
name has come to be regarded as a symbol of 
warlike prowess, and is used up to present times 
as a battle-cry by Hindustani soldiers. While 
his nuptial ceremonies were being celebrated, 
the enemy appeared, and in his attempt to drive 
them back he was himself slain. The present day 
celebrations in honour of GhazI Miyan are hence 
supposed to represent the incident of his untimely 
death and the capture of his nuptial banners and 
emblems by the enemy. 

On the first Sunday of Djaith (May — June) a 
great fair is held at the tomb of Salar Mas‘'ud,’at 
Bahraic when crowds of pilgrims make liberal 
offerings at the .shrine; at Monir also, near the 
junction of the Sone and the Ganges, the anniversary 
of the death of GhazI Miyan is celebrated. The 
history of this fair is interesting as showing how 


legends about one holy man come to lie ascribed 
to another quite different from him. 

Van Graaf, sailing up the Ganges in 1669, 
stopped at “Monir”. The inhabitants were poor 
cultivators, and the country was formerly a deseit 
until a very holy man, “Hia Monera” (Vahya 
Munairi, a famous sufi who is the author of the 
Sharaf Nama and died A. H. 782, see Rieu, Cat. 
of Persian Mss. Br. A/us.., p. 492) struck by the 
general features of the place , fixed his abode 
there, and after having exterminated the wild 
beasts, erected a small chapel where he performed 
many miracles. At his death he left much money, 
with which, “his valet” built a mosque and a 
tank , frequented by fakirs , who pretended to 
work miracles. The mosque still stands, but the 
fakirs, finding the worship of GhazI Miyan more 
profitable, established a fair in his honour instead. 

The festival of GhazI Miyan is not popular in 
Eastern Bengal, but few villages are without a 
shrine dedicated to GhazI .Sahib. This spot is 
usually a diminutive Dargdh (shrine), with a raised 
mound of earth in the middle, before which every 
Muhammadan and Flindu makes obeisance as he 
passes, and, whenever his family is attacked with 
any malady, the villager makes votive offerings ot 
.dowers, milk, and sweetmeats. Along the banks 
of the Lakhya, on the outskirts of villages , a 
mound of earth, stands beneath a grass thatch. 
This mound has generally two knobs on the tops, 
said to represent the tombs of GhazI Miyiin and 
his younger brother KalO. On the 22"^ day after 
a cow has calved, the first milk drawn is poured 
over the mound as a libation, and in time of 
sickness rice, plantains, and sweetmeats are offered. 

Bibliography. Elliot, History of India., 
vol. ii. App. 513 — 549, and supplemental Glos- 
sary, i. 251; Asiatic Annual Register, yi,{i%oi)'., 
Asiatic Journal, iv. 75; Statistical and de- 
scriptive Account of the Horth-Wcst Provinces 
of India, i. 118 (Allahabad, 1874) and Voyages 
de Nikolaas V in Graaf attx Indes Orientates, 
(Amsterdam, 1719). (M. Hidayet Hosain.) 

GHAZI MUHAMMAD, called Kazi-Mulla by 
the Russians, a Muslim leader in the war of libe- 
ration in the Caucasus. [See the article Daghes- 
tan, J. Sgi^]. 

GHAZIPUR, district of India in the United 
Provinces, lying on both sides of the Ganges be- 
low Benares. Pop. (1911), 839,725, of whom io 7 „ 
are Muslims. It includes the site of the battle 
field where Sher Shah decisively defeated Humayun 
in 1539- The city of Ghazlpur stands on the N. 
bank of the Ganges. Pop. (1901), 39,429. Before 
the opening of railways, it was a considerable 
centre for river traffic. It contains the Government 
opium factory for all the poppy products of the 
L nited Provinces , and is also famous for rose 
water and otto of roses, made from roses grown 
in the neighbourhood. The name is traditionally 
derived from a Saiyid named Mas'ud Malik al- 
Sadat Gl^zi, who is said to have defeated the 
Hindu Radja and founded the city about 1330. 
The only notable buildings are the tomb and tank 
of Pahar IQian, governor in 1580; and the Cihil 
forty pillars”, the palace of 
Abd Allah Khan, governor in the iS'h cent., 
which is still owned by his descendants. 

Bibliography. District Gazetteer of 
Gkaztpur (Allahabad, 1909). 

(J. S. Cotton.) 
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GH AZIYA (a.), plur. a name given 

to the caste of dancing-girls in Egypt, who 
call themselves Baramika. The origin of these two 
names is not quite certain; cf. A'eviie dtt Monde 
Mus.^ Vol. XX. no, 125. According to Lane, the 
fihawazi mostly keep themselves distinct from other 
classes and marry only within their tribe; the 
men are household servants or sometimes also fol- 
low a trade when they do not accompany the 
women as musicians; one of the latter is called 
"ha^au’dtl. They used to perform in the public 
streets, but this was prohibited in 1834 because 
they were notorious as prostitutes. 

Bibliography. Burckhardt , A rabic Pro- 
verbs 2, p. 495 ; Lane, Manners and Custotns 
of the Modern Egyptians.^ ii. Ch. xix. 
GH A 2 NA (otherwise known as GhaznIn, 
Ghazni) is an ancient town in Afghanis- 
tan situated in lat. 68° 18' E. long. 33° 44' N. 
on lofty ground 7280 ft. above sea-level on the 
watershed of the Arghandab and Tarnak rivers. It 
is now an insignificant town, its place as the northern 
capital of the country having been taken by 
Kabul, but has some importance still as a centre 
of the Ghalzai traders who proceed annually to 
British India by the Toci and Gumal routes. It 
is still fortified and the ruins and mounds to the 
north-east testify to its former extent. 

Its early history is obscure. Suggestions have 
been made of its identity with Ptolemy’s Gazaca 
and with the Greek Gazos, but there is little to 
support these conjectures. On the other hand the 
Ho-si-na of Hiuen Thswang (which V. de St. 
Martin first identified with Ghazna), seems to 
correspond with it accurately. He approached it 
from India either by the Gumal via Wano or by 
the Toci via Banu. Either of these names might 
represent Varana, which is designated by the Chi- 
nise Fa-la-na. According to the Buddhist pilgrim 
it was the capital of the kingdom of Tsao-kin-to 
and of great extent. Buddhism still flourished there 
at that period (the ydi cent. A. D.). It is not how- 
ever till the rise of the Ghaznavid dynasty which 
took its name from the town that Ghazna became 
famous. It is doubtful whether Ghazna was in- 
cluded in the SamanI dominions. It was certainly 
not one of their mint-towns. Alp-tigin conquered 
it from a certain Lawik whose position is uncer- 
tain. After his death his son Ishak was driven out 
of Ghazna by Lawik , but recovered it with the 
aid of Manpr b. Nuh SamanI. Balkatigin his slave 
succeeded him in Ghazna, and was himself suc- 
ceeded by Pirl who allied himself with Lawik 
and the Hindu Shah of Kabul, but Subuktigin 
another servant of Alptigin attacked them and 
became master of Ghazna in 366 (976). It was 
the head quarters of Subuktigin in his Indian 
expeditions and here in 380 {990) he imprisoned 
his son Mahmud for some time. After Mahmud 
had become an independant sovereign in 389 (998), 
Ghazna rose in importance owing to its com- 
manding position towards India, although the actual 
capital of his empire was Bal^. It was to Ghazna 
he brought the idol from the Somnath temple, 
part of it being thrown in front of the great 
mosque and part in front of his palace It was 
one of his mints, although the coinages of Nisha- 
pur, Herat and Balkh are more important. Farwan, 
his father’s only mint, was quite given up. Mas°ud I 
does not seem to have coined at Ghazna, but 
after his time the Ghazna vids were confined by 


the rise of the Saldjuk monarchy and the growing 
strength of the Ghori Chiefs to the eastern part 
of Afghanistan, and Gljazna became the actual 
capital and the principal mint-town. During the 
reigns of the later kings of this dynasty the town 
underwent a series of misfortunes. In the time of 
Arslan there was a destructive fire said to have 
been caused by lightning, and in the same reign 
it was taken by Sultan Sancljar Saldjuk and made 
over to Bahram Shah. In the wars between Bahrain 
Shah and the Ghdri chiefs it was more than once 
taken, and in 544 (1149) 'Ala al-Din Husain 
sacked and destroyed the town, thereby earning 
the name of Djahan-soz. It is stated by chroniclers 
to have been utterly destroyed, nevertheless it con- 
tinued to be an important capital under the Ghbris. 
Mu'izz al-Din Muhammad b. Sam became governor 
here under his brother in 569 (1173), and began 
his expeditions into India. It was to Ghazna 
he brought the last fjhaznavid king Khusraw 
Malik before sending him to Firuz-koh, and here 
in later years he accumulated the treasure obtained 
from his Indian conquests of which fabulous ac- 
counts arc given. After Muhammad b. Sam’s death 
in 602 (1205) Ghazna again became an object 
of dispute. Yalduz held it for several years and 
after his death in 612 it fell into the hands of 
'Ala al-Din Kh"'arizm Shah, who in his turn was 
driven out by the Mongols. All these events are 
marked in the coinage of the Ghorls, Yalduz and 
'Ala al-Din at the Ghazna mint, but after their 
time it relapses into obscurity. Djalal al-Din Man- 
gubartl held it till driven out by Cingiz Khan. 
The great conqueror sent his son Ogotai who 
took the city, massacred the greater part of its 
inhabitants and carried the remainder away as 
prisoners, and from this calamity Ghazna never 
recovered. This occurred in 618 (1221). Ibn Ba- 
tata who visited Ghazna more than a hundred 
years after found it still a heap of ruins, 733 
(1332). In the succeeding period we hear little 
of Ghazna. In Ibn Batuta’s time it had been taken 
by the Amir Husain Kurt after his defeat of 
Tarmashirin, 727 (1226), and in 804 (1401) Timur 
granted it to his grandson PIr Muhammad. Babar 
obtained possession of it in 910 (1504) and in 
his autobiography gives an interesting description. 
He found it a poor place, and expressed his aston- 
ishment that former kings should have made it 
their capital in preference to Khorasan. He also 
mentions the tomb of Sultan Mahmud (Rawza) 
and those of Mas'ud and Ibrahim as existing in 
Ghazna. The Minars or columns of victory erected 
by Mahmud and Mas'ud III are still standing. 
Mahmud’s tomb also exists and was described by 
Vigne. The outer gates supposed to be those of 
the shrine at Somnath in Gadjarat plundered by 
Mahmud and brought to India by the Governor 
General Lord Ellenborough in 1842, are now con- 
sidered to be the original gates of the tomb, as 
they show no sign of Indian style. Under the 
rule of the Mu^al Emperors of India, and after- 
wards under the Durranis and Barakzais, Ghazna, 
or rather Ghazni as it is now called, played no 
important part. It was however a strong fortress, 
and had the popular reputation of impregnability. 
At the commencement of the war of 1839 — 42 it 
was stormed by a British force under Keane. 
Rattray at that time described it as still posses- 
sing signs of former greatness with some fine 
houses. It had perhaps recovered to some extent 
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since Forster in 1783 described it as maintained 
only by a few traders. Vigne's description in 1836 
was more favourable. It was garrisoned by a small 
force of sepoys under British officers and was be- 
sieged from Nov. 1841 to March 1S42 when it 
w'as taken by a Barakzai force. Nott re-took it in 
September the same year, and in returning to 
India brought away, by Lord Ellenborough’s or- 
ders, the supposed gates of Somnath. In more 
recent times Ghazna was the scene of the impri- 
sonment of Afdal Khan by Sher “^Ali and his 
rescue by LAbd al-Rahman after defeating Sher 
'All at Saidabad close by. In 1S6S however Ghazni 
was again the scene of fighting when A'zam and 
'Abd al-Rahman were defeated by Sher 'All's 
forecs. In 1 880- 1 SS I Ghazni was traversed by 
Stewart's foree marching from Kandahar to Kabul 
und by Roberts from Kabul to Kandahar. 

The name Ghazna is found on coins and in 
Arabic chronicles. The form Ghaznin is used in 
the Taiakul-i Nasiri and other Persian chronicles 
such as Firishta up to modern times. The final 
n has been dropped and the form Ghazni is now 
generally used. 

Bibliography. al-'Utbl, Ta^rikh-i yamlin-.^ 
BaihakI, Ta'rlkh-i Sitbukiigin\ Minhadj-i Siradj, 
Tabakat-i-A’asirl\ Babar-namc, Erskinc's transl.; 
Vigne, Ghazni ami Afghanistan (I.ondon 1840); 
Iloldich, Gates of India {X.an&o'a igio) ; Thomas, 
Coins of the Kings of Ghazni (London 1848); 
Kaye, hist, of war in Afghanistan.^ 3rd Ed. (Lon- 
don 1S74): hlasson, Travels (London 1844). 

(M. Longworth Dames.) 
GH AZNA VIPS. The rise of the dynasty known 
as Ghaznavid or Ghaznawl (from the capital 
Ghazna) is connected with the struggle between the 
Iranian and Turkish races for the mastery of the bor- 
derland of Islam in the 4'h cent. The Samanids, 
an Iranian or Tadjik stock from Sughd, had risen to 
power at the commencement of the 3'd century, 
becoming practically independent of the authority 
of the khalifas. After the year 300, however, Turk- 
ish names begin to appear among their governors 
and generals; these were the so-called Turkish 
slaves, who distinguished themselves in war, and, 
gradually rising to positions of importance, paved 
the way for the Turkish and Mongolian invasions 
which swept away the independence of the Iranian 
races of Persia, Ma wara’ al-Nahr, TulAaristan and 
the regions now included in Afghanistan. The most 
important of these was Alp-tigin [q. v., i. 321a], who 
became Hadjib or chamberlain , and in 344 (955) 
goveinor of 1161.11. At the accession of Mansur 
1). Nuh he fell out of favour and betook him- 
self to the eastern border of the kingdom, where 
he not only resisted all attempts to subdue him 
but himself conquered Ghazna, where he died in 
352 (963). There is no evidence that Ghazna had 
previously formed part of the Samanid kingdom. 
It had been overrun, with the whole of Zabulistan 
and Kabul, by the .Saffarls by 260 (873), but it 
is doubtful how far their power was permanent, 
and even when the Samanides became paramount 
there is no evidence that Kabul and Ghazna were 
under them. The ruler of Ghazna is described as 
Padshah and was allied to the Hindu Shahis of 
Kabul. These titles were not as yet used by ilu- 
hammadan rulers. The Padshah Lawlk was pro- 
bably a Hindu Chief, even though some Mss. of 
the Tabakat-i Ndsfrl give him the name of Abn 
Bakr or Abu 'Alt. Alp-tigin was succeeded by 


his son Ishak, but the power fell into the hands 
of other Turkish slaves Balka-tigin and Subuktigin. 
Balka-tigln was the first to obtain the power. He 
was an old servant of the Samanids, and had 
struck coins in his own name under their suze- 
rainty at Ealkh as far back as 324 = 935 (very 
much as Alptigin had done at Andaraba), but 
his coinage of 359 (969) at Ghazna is that town’s 
first appearance as a mint-town. The mountain- 
fort of Farwan in the Hindukush was also used 
as a mint by Alptigin and Balkatigin. Balkatigin 
was succeeded by Piri, who was perhaps a local 
man, as he allied himself with Lawlk, the former 
ruler of Ghazna, and with the Plindu Shahis. 
Subuktigin, who had perhaps remained at Farwan, 
attacked the allies and routed them, obtaining pos- 
session of Ghazna in 367 (977). He continued to 
issue coins (which are still abundant) at Farwan 
in his own name with that of Nuh b. Mansur. 
Subuktigin rapidly spread his power through Tu- 
kharistan, Zabulistan, Zamindawar and Ghor, and 
even Kusdar (now in Balocistan), and then turned 
his arms against the Hindu Shahi Djaipal who is 
described as Padshah of Hind. This title may be 
due to confusion of Hind (India) with his capital 
Ohind or Waihind on the Indus, still locally 
known as Hind or Hund. This expedition against 
Djaipal marks the commencement of the wars which 
ended in the destruction of the powerful Hindu 
kingdom of the Shahis, commonly spoken of as 
the Hindu kings of Kabul. Kabul, however, had 
at this time passed out of their possession, though 
they still held the lower Kabul valley and the 
territory between the Indus and Djehlam. Their 
dominions in India extended far beyond these 
bounds to the east, along the line of the Himalaya 
as far as Kangra, and through the northern and 
central Pandjab to Bhatinda on the Flakra river 
(now dry owing to the diversion of the Satladj 
to join the Bias). It has been held by some 
writers (see Raverty Notes on Afghanistan, p. 370, 
followed by V. Smith, Early hist, of India, 2''d 
Ed., p. 353) that the kingdom of the Central 
Pandjab, with its capital at Bhatinda, was distinct 
from that of the f^ahls , and that Elliot and 
Dowson were mistaken in treating them as one. 
Nevertheless there seems to be no good evidence 
in support of this theory, which involves the 
supposition that there were two Djaipals reigning 
side by side, both of whom were simultaneously 
at war with the Ghaznavids, and both of whom 
were succeeded by sons named Anandpal. Raverty 
himself says that Djaipal of Bhatinda lost both 
lAimghan and Nangnihar to Subuktigin, yet these 
territories were an integral part of the Shahi king- 
dom, the last part of the Kabul valley held by 
them after the loss of Kabul itself. It seems most 
probable that the first Hindu kingdom of Kabul 
was distinct from that of the central Pandjab, 
but that the earlier kings whose names end in 
ileva had been replaced (by succession or con- 
quest) by the Radjput dynasty of the central 
Pandjab who adopted the ancient Kushan title of 
Shahi. Their names all end in pal like those of 
other Radjput sovereigns of the time. Djaipal ap- 
pears to have succeeded to Bhima Deva and to 
have been allied to the kings of Kashmir who 
had married into Bhima Deva’s family and after- 
wards assisted Trilocan Pal (Djaipal’s grandson) in 
his war with Mahmud. It is evident therefore that 
the wars of Subuktigin and Mahmud with Djaipal 
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and his successors were directed against the most 
powerful kingdom of northwestern India. In 369 
(979) Subuktigm defeated Djaipal and plundered 
Lamghan, and there was war again in 37S (98S) 
when Pjaipal seems to have been the aggressor. 
He was defeated, probably in the Kuram valley, 
and forced to surrender some forts in the neigh- 
bourhood of Ghazna. Mahmud first came promin- 
ently forward during these wars, and was more 
inclined to extreme measures than his father. There 
was some disagreement between them, and Mah- 
mud was imprisoned for some time in 3S0 (990) 
in the fort of Ghazna. During this period Subuk- 
tigln, although practically independent, admitted 
the suzerainty of the Samanid kings and fought 
their battles for them, especially in 382 (992) 
and 385 (995) against Abu 'All Simdjur. He was 
made governor of I^orasan with the title of jViisir 
al-Dln^ and Mahmud was at the same time given 
the military command with the title of Saif al- 
Daivla., which is commemorated in a coin struck 
by him at Nishapur in 385 ( 995 )- Subuktigin 
died in 387 (997) having by his conquests and 
firm character laid the foundation for the wider 
empire of his son Mahmud. 

Isma'il. Subuktigin was succeeded by his 
younger son Isma'il who, however, was speedily 
put aside by his energetic brother. 

Mahmud. Mahmud succeeded in 389 (999) at 
the time when the Samanid king had been dethroned 
by a rebellion. Mahmud ostensibly sided with his 
suzerain, but utilized the opportunity to assume 
the title of Amir and to obtain investiture from 
the Khalifa al-Kadir billah as Yamtn al-daivhi and 
Amht al-milla^ and these titles henceforth appear 
on his coins. 

Mahmud finding himself now an independent 
ruler, and the once powerful Samanid monarchy 
having vanished , proceeded to consolidate his 
authority over the greater part of the dominions 
of that monarchy, and in addition to carry out a 
systematic series of invasions of India which had 
been beyond its scope. The position of his new 
and rising capital of Ghazna on the crest of the 
high plateau overlooking the plains of Northern 
India with which it possessed easy communications 
by the valleys of the Kabul, Kuram, TocI and 
Gumal rivers, gave him peculiar advantages for 
such expeditions. Nevertheless he did not at first 
ma'ke Ghazna his capital. He chose rather the 
ancient centre of Tukharistan. BalWi, and issued 
his coinage there, as well as at Wal walls in the 
same province, and Herat and Nishapur in Kho- 
rasan. Expeditions against Ilak Khan in Turkistan, 
who had captured the last Samanid prince, and 
also against the Maliks of Sidjistan and Ghor con- 
solidated his home power and left him free for 
his almost annual cold weather raids into India. 
For further details of these expeditions which oc- 
cupied the greater part of his reign see art. mahmDd. 

At the end of his life a danger which was soon 
to threaten the security of his successors made its 
first appearance. The Saldjuks crossed the Oxus 
and invaded Tukharistan. Mahmud hastened north- 
wards and defeated them, and then turned west- 
wards to Irak where also his arms were triumphant 
over the Buyids, till then the dominant family 
and masters of the caliphate, and Shi'ahs by creed. 
After annexing Persian 'Irak Mahmud re-established 
the Sunni faith and made his son Mas'ud governor 
over Isfahan and Rayy. He returned to Bal^ and 


afterward.s to Ghazna but was attacked by a severe 
illness and died soon after his arrival in 421 (1030). 

Mahmud’s dominions at the end of his reign 
comprised the whole of Khoiasan and Persian 
'Irak in the west, Tukharistan and part of Ma wata^ 
al-Nahr in the north, Sidjistan, Zamindawar and 
Kusdar in the south, and the Pandjab, Multan 
and part of Sindh in the east, with an admitted 
suzerainty over the Hindu kingdoms of the Ganges 
valley and the south coast. His authority was ad- 
mitted too by the chiefs of Ghor and (xhardjistan 
and the mountain Afghans. From the time of his 
accession he had recognized the nominal authority 
of the Khalifa al-Kadir billah instead of the 
deposed Khalifa al-Ta’i' billah whom the Samanids 
and Subuktigin had acknowledged. The only part 
of his Indian conquests which was permanent 
was the establishment of a strong kingdom with 
its capital at Lahore, which now first becomes 
known in history as a centre of government. The 
Ghaznavid rule in the Pandjab outlasted that 
in the northern and western provinces of the 
empire, which fell into the hands of the Khans 
of Turkistan or the Great Saldjuks of Persia, or 
in the centre, where the growing power of the 
Chiefs of Ghor gradually overshadowed that of 
Mahmud’s descendants; and Lahore was the last 
refuge of the kings of the dynasty. Mahmud’s 
fame is mainly based on his Indian conquests, 
and beyond the actual realization of his projects 
they had the effect of showing that, in spite of 
the bravery of the RadjpCts, India lay open to a 
resolute invader from the northwest, who, himself 
screened by an impenetrable mountain barrier, was 
able to strike the disunited tribes of the plains 
when weather and opportunity served; and thus 
they led to the final overthrow of the Hindn 
states of northern India by Mu'izz al-Din two 
hundred years later. The weakness of the Ghaz- 
navid monarchs was the want of a strong central 
body of supporters of their own race. They were 
themselves intruders, and were obliged to recruit 
their armies from various sources, wild Ghori and 
A fgh an tribesmen, Khaldj Turks, and even Indians 
from the new Pandjab dominions. Such a rule 
could only be held together by strong person.al 
influence, and no king after Mahmud was able 
to exercise such influence. In religion Mahmud 
was a strong Sunni. He admitted the authority 
and sought the recognition of the Khalifa al- 
Kadir billah, even when he was a powerless tool 
in the hands of the Shl'ah Buyids, and when he 
himself occupied the Bayid territory in Persian 
'Irak he put down the Shl'ah creed with severity. 
In the same way he acted towards the Karamita, 
whom he found still powerful in Multan and 
Mansura. In the eyes of his contemporaries his 
greatest glory was the spreading of the light ot 
Islam in pagan India and the destruction and 
plunder of celebrated shrines like Mathura and 
Somnath. His name is a household word in the 
east to the present day, and innumerable tales of 
a folklore type are told about him and his faith- 
ful servant z\yaz, some of which began to find 
their way at an early period into chronicles like 
the Dfami’^ al-Hikaydt, His ill-treatment of the 
poet Firdausi is not mentioned by early writers, 
but some probability is lent to the story by Fir- 
dausi’s fierce denunciation of Mahmud in his ode. 

Muhammad. On Mahmad’s death the process 
of disintegration soon began. Muhammad was ab- 
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sent in his government of Djuzdjan and Mas'^ud 
(his twin brother) in his government of Isfahan. 
The supporters of the former called him to Ghazna 
and he was declared Amir, but he was rejected 
by the army, with whom Mas'ud as a bold leader 
was popular. Mas'ud on receiving an invitation 
to return proceeded towards Ghazna", a deputation 
went to meet him and Muhammad sent a force 
to stop them headed by a Hindu commander 
named Siwinad (Shco Nandr) but he failed to do 
so. The deputation met Mas'ud at Herat and 
offered him the crown. Muhammad was soon de- 
throned, blinded and imprisoned. 

Mas'^ud I. Mas'ud was declared king in Shawwal 
421 (1030). His history is related in considerable 
detail by al-Baihakl. He was of a bold and gen- 
erous but rash disposition, a brave warrior but 
given to excess in drinking. He attempted to 
rival his father’s fame both to the east and west, 
but was more successful in India than in Ma wara' 
al-Nahr where he was opposed by the rising power 
of the SaIdjuks under Tughril Beg. For details of 
his Indian wars see art. masTJd. Mas'^ud engaged 
in various warlike adventures in the west in the 
intervals of his Indian expeditions. He took Kar- 
man from the Buy ids in 424 (1032) but lost 
it again soon afterwards. In 428 (1036) he had 
visited Ma wara’ al-Nahr with a force containing a 
large Indian element, but without effecting much. 
Now the Saldjuk invasion was in greater force 
and Mas'ud made a desperate effort to arrest it. 
He met Tughril Beg at Dandanalfan 431 (1040) 
and, after a hard-fought battle w'hich lasted three 
days, met with a disastrous defeat. He retired on 
Ghazna through the hill country of Ghardjistan, 
and immediately collecting his family and treasures 
marched into India, leaving his son Mawdud to 
defend Balkh, while Madjdiid was sent to Lahore. 
His blinded brother Muhammad accompanied the 
march, and a conspiracy was formed to dethrone 
Mas'ud in favour of Muhammad. On reaching the 
Margala Pass between the Indus and the Djehlam 
Mas'ud was seized and bound. [See art. mas'Od.] 

Muhammad (z""! reign). Muhammad became 
Amir a second time, and his son Ahmad killed 
Mas^ud in prison at Giri in 433 (1041). Mawdud 
on hearing the news marched from Balkh to Ghazna 
and thence by the Kabul valley where he met 
Muhammad’s army and defeated it at Nagrahar 

434 (1042), and afterwards took vengeance on 
all his father’s murderers, “both Turk and Tadjik”. 
Fathabad, near Dj alslabad, was founded by Mawdud 
in honour of this victory. 

Mawdud. 433 — 441 (1041 — 1048). Mawdud 
now succeeded to the throne, but displayed no 
qualitie.s calculated to delay the disruption of his 
kingdom. His brother Madjdud immediately rebel- 
led and seized on the Sawalak province, lately 
annexed by Mas'ud, but he died suddenly not 
without suspicion of poison. The Hindus were 
not slow to take advantage of the discord, and 
the Radja of Dihli (a town recently founded) 
took not only Hansi and Thanesar, but recovered 
the strong fortress of Nagarkot or Kangra, and 
then advanced on Lahore, which was saved with 
difficulty. Three Radjas are said to have joined 
in this attack. Mawdud made no move to assist 
his harassed servants. On the western side the 
Seldjuk invasions continued. Mawdud sent one 
general after another against them, but did not 
take the field himself. In 434 (1042) Tukharistan 


was invaded and the Hadjih Artigin who was 
sent against the enemy failed to save Balkh, and 
was disgraced and beheaded. In 436 (1044) we 
hear of the SaIdjuks as far south as Bust, and 
the next year they plundered both Bust and Ru- 
bat-i Amir in Zamindawar, and advanced towards 
Ghazna. The general sent against them was named 
Tugliril Beg. He inflicted a defeat upon them, 
but himself joined in traitorous plots and fled. 
The Ghorl Maliks now took advantage of the 
Seldjuk invasion to throw off the (jhaznevide yoke. 
The general who succeeded Tughril Beg was named 
Basl-tigin. He obtained the alliance of one of the 
Ghoii Maliks named Yahya and attacked the other, 
'Abii All, who possessed a strong mountain fort. 
After this fort was taken Yahya was executed as 
well as Abu 'All. The Saldjtiks under Bahram 
Niyal were defeated by Basl-tigin near Bust, and 
he also put down a rising in Kusdar. The check 
to the SaIdjuks was only temporary and Mawdud 
at length marched against them in person, but 
was taken ill after starting and returned to Ghazna 
where he died in 441 (1049). 

Mas'ud II. An infant son of Mawdud named 
Mas'ud was enthroned through a palace intrigue, 
but quickly deposed by 'All, a son of Mas'ud I. 

'All. 'All only reigned for two years, during 
which the proces.s of decay continued, and the 
mountain Afghans, regarding whom W'e hear no- 
thing since their punishment by Mahmud, now 
began to take part in the internal discord. In 443 
(1051) a successful rebellion was headed by 'Abel 
al-RashId. 

'Abd al-Rashid. He was a .son of Mahmud and 
was with Mas'ud I at the battle of Dandanakan. He 
was declared Amir with the assistance of Nosh- 
tigin KarkhI who became one of his generals and 
recovered the fort of Nagarkot from the Hindus 
who had taken it in Mawdud's reign. Tughril 
Beg in spite of his treacherous conduct under 
Mawdud is found still in command of the western 
army. As on the former occasion he inflicted a 
fruitless defeat on the Saidjulfs and put down a 
rebellion in Sidjistan, but immediately put his 
treacherous plot into execution, took possession 
of Ghazna, murdered 'Abd al-Rashid and declared 
himself Amir. 

Usurpation ofTughril. Nosh-tigin on hear- 
ing of these events marched from India towards 
Ghazna. Tughril was killed before his arrival, and 
he installed Farrukhzad, a son of Mas'ad I, who 
with his brother Ibrahim had long been imprisoned. 

Farrukhzad. This prince relied mainly on 
No^-tigln who successfully repelled an invasion 
of Caghri Beg (Dawad) Sal^uk and his son Alp- 
Arslan. (The Tabakat-i Nasiri says nothing of this 
invasion which is recorded by Firishta). Farrukh- 
zad is also said to have earned popularity by 
remitting the taxes of Zabulistan ruined by frequent 
invasions. Farrukhzad died in 451 (1059), like 
Mawdud from a disease which seems to have been 
cholera. 

Ibrahim. Ibrahim, his brother, succeeded to the 
throne peacefully. About the same time Alp-Arslan 
succeeded his father Caghri Beg (DawSd) as gov- 
ernor of Khorasan, and, in 455 (1063), he succeeded 
Tughril as sultan of the whole Saldjulj empire. 
Khorasan and Tukharistan were now permanently 
lost to the Ghazna vid kingdom, which seemed 
on the point of extinction. Ibrahim’s long reign 
however restored some measure of prosperity. He 
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made peace with the Saldjuks, and married his 
son Mas'ud (afterwards Mas'tid III) to a daughter 
of Malik Shah who succeeded Alp-Arslan in 465 
(1072). This marriage had a great influence on 
subsequent history. He pursued the arts of peace 
with success and also strengthened his position in 
the Pandjab. He took the fort of Adjodhan on 
the Biyas, now known as Pak-pattan and celebiated 
for the shrine of Baba Farid (Shakargandj). Firishta 
mentions two other strong places which he took, 
Rodpal and Dera. The latter was situated in a 
mountainous country , and may be Dera Dun. 
Ibrahim was the first Ghaznavid monarch to use 
the title Sultan on his coins in imitation of Tugh- 
ril Saldjak. He died in 492 (1099) after a reign 
of forty-one years. 

M a s'il d II I. His son Mas%d succeeded and 
reigned for sixteen years. The conditions of his 
reign were similar to those of the preceding one. 
He enjoyed peace at home, and sent expgditions 
into India, one of which under Tugha-tigin Hadjib 
of Lahore penetrated beyond the Ganges and 
brought back great spoil. The rise of the Ghori 
Maliks becomes noticeable in this reign. ‘Izz al- 
Dln Husain received the government of Ghor in 
499 (1099). Mas'iid III died in 50S (11x5). 

SJierzad. His son Sherzad who succeeded him 
was killed next year by his brother Arslan. 

Arslan. Arslan assumed the crown in the Garm- 
ser of Zammdawar in 509 (in6) and the remaining 
brother Bahram Shah fled to the court of the 
SaldjOlf monarch Sandjar who took up his cause. 
Arslan insulted his father’s widow, the sister of 
Santijar, the alliance with the Saldjuks was broken, 
and the temporary prosperity of the Ghaznavids 
came to an end. Sandjar invaded Zabulistan and 
advanced on Ghazna. Arslan was defeated and 
retired on his Indian dominions. Bahram Shah 
was set up in Ghazna, but Arslan returned and 
drove him out as soon as the Saldjuks had de- 
parted. Sandjar returned and again took Ghazna. 
This time Arslan was captured, and appears to 
have been put to death. Cf. i. 463a. 

Bahram Shah. [q. v., i. 586-*] Bahram Shah’s 
reign began in 511 (11 17) and tasted till 547 (1153) 
but the independent monarchy of Ghazna was now 
at an end. Sandjar was his suzerain, and his name 
was placed on Bahram Shah’s coins below that 
of the Khalifa (except on the coins of Indian type 
struck at Lahoie). The Indian dominions were in 
fact the only part of the monarchy free from the 
Saldjulf power. Bahram Shah’s downfall was how- 
ever due not to his Saldjuk suzerain but to the 
rapid rise of the chiefs of Ghor. In the beginning 
of his reign he had to deal with the rebellion of 
Muhammad Bahllm who had been governor of 
the Indian province. He attempted to assert his 
independence and built a fort at Nagor in the 
most remote part of Sawalak, a province which 
had been conquered by Mas'iid I, lost by Mawdud, 
and apparently reoccupied afterwards, although of 
this there is no record. (For the importance of 
Nagor see Cunningham, Ephthalites^ in Transactions 
p'* Oriental Congress., p. 241 and Thomas, Chron- 
icles of Pathan Kings of Dehli, p. 47). Bahram 
Shah encountered Bahlim near Multan and defeated 
him, returning to Ghazna in 523 (1128). The 
rebellion of the Ghori Chiefs was due to the 
murder of Kutb al-Dln who was a refugee at Ghazna 
by Bahram i^an’s orders. His brother Sun, the 
principal malik, after driving BahrSm Shah out of 


Ghazna for a time, was himself diiven out by the 
latter who collected a force of Afghans and Khaldj 
Turks in the Kuram valley. Surl was himself 
captured and executed with great ignominy, 543 
(1148). Then Surl’s successor Sam with his brother 
Husain advanced towards Ghazna, and Sam having 
died, Husain ('Ala’ al-Din Husain, nicknamed Dia- 
han-soz) took Ghazna and ravaged it in a merciless 
manner, hence earning his nickname. Bahram Shah 
piobably recovered possession of Ghazna for a 
short time after his departure, but accounts are 
contradictory. Husain, on his return march through 
Zamlndawar, destroyed the celebrated city of Bust, 
capital of that province. It has lain in ruins ever 
since, and Kandahar soon took its place as the 
capital. Bahram Shah died in 547 (1151). 

i^usraw Shah. His son Khusraw Shah suc- 
ceeded and would no doubt have received the sup- 
port of his suzerain Sandjar who had been at war 
with Husain, had not Sandjar himself been defeated 
and taken prisoner by the Ghuzz hordes in 54S 
(1153). He died soon after his release four years 
later. The Ghuzz rapidly overran the whole country, 
the Ghoris in their mountains alone being un- 
touched. IHjusraw Shah was not in a position to 
resist them. He abandoned Ghazna for the last 
time and the Ghaznavid kings henceforward held 
only the Indian territory. Khusraw Shah died at 
Lahore in 555 (1160). 

Khusraw Malik. He was succeeded by his 
son Khusraw Malik. (There is a good deal of dis- 
crepancy as to dates in the chronicles but the date 
555 is fixed as being the year of the death of 
the Khalifa al-Muktafi whose name appears on 
the coins of both Khusraw Shah and Khusraw 
Malik). He was the last of the Ghaznavid Sultans, 
and ruled the Pandjab till 583 (1187). The GhSrI 
Sultan Mu'izz al-Din b. Sam, who recovered Ghazna 
from the Ghuzz in 569 (1173), almost immediately 
began his invasions of India, but did not attack 
the Lahore kingdom till after his expeditions to 
the south. After the campaigns of Multan, Nahr- 
wala and Debal he made his first attack on Pe- 
shawar which belonged to Khusraw Malik, and 
threatened Lahore. He occupied and strengthened 
the fort of Syalkot in the country of the Khokhars, 
a powerful tribe, and made it an outpost of his 
rule. Khusraw Malik tried to retake it with the 
help of the Khokhars, and the Radja of DjamUn, 
who considered the Khokhars his own subjects, 
turned against lOiusraw Malik and took the side 
of Mu'izz al-Din. The latter finally entrapped Khus- 
raw Malik by pretended negotiations, surrounded 
him and took him prisoner. Lahore and the Pandj- 
ab fell into the hands of the conqueror. The 
unfortunate Ghaznavid king was sent first to 
Ghazna, then to Ghiyalh al-Din at FirQzkoh and 
lastly to the fort of Balarwan in Ghardjistan , 
where he and his son Bahram Shah were put to 
death in 587 (1191). 

Thus the great Ghaznavid empire came to an 
inglorious end. Had it not perished when it did, 
it must inevitably have been swept away, like its 
successors, by the Mughal flood, for it had no 
stability. It was a purely military rule with no 
national force behind it, and in such a case weak- 
ness and domestic feuds must be fatal. Its fame 
is due to its having commenced the Muhammadan 
conquest of Northern India, and established a 
firm foothold in the Pandjab which made Mu'izz 
al-Din’s later conquests possible. 
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The coinage of the Ghaznavids is full, and 
affords a numismatic record of the principal events 
from Alp-tigin’s rise to Khusrarv Malik’s fall. 
Particularly noteworthy are the small i.ssues of 
Subuk-tigTn at Farwan, imitating in size and weight 
the coinage of the Hindu Shahis, followed later 
by Muhammad and Mas tid I who adopted the 
horseman type used by the same kings, with their 
own names above the horseman in Kufic letters. 
I.ater kings adopted the bull of Siva from the 
same coinage and even borrowed the title SrJ 
Samanta Diva in Nagarl letters from the Shghi 
coinage. Very remarkable also is M.ahmud’s bilin- 
gual tanka in Arabic and Sanskrit struck at 
Mahmudpur (Lahore). Side by side with these 
Indian coins the regular issue of dinars and dir- 
hams, following the models of the '.\bbasl Caliphs, 
went on. Mahmud’s early assumption (during his 
father’s life) of the title of Saif ai-Daivla under 
the Samanids is illustrated by a dirham struck at 
Nishapur in 385, which bears the figure of a 
sword and the title Saif al-Dawla Mahmtid b. Sa- 
buk-tigin. The extensive coinage of Khordsan and 
Tukharlstan issued from the mints of Herat, Ni- 
shapur, Balkh and Walwallz comes to an end in 
the reign of Mas'ud I, as these places felt into 
the hands of the Saldjuks. The title Amir was 
the only one used at first. The chroniclers give 
Mahmud and his immediate successors the title 
ot Sultan, but it does not appear on the coins 
till Ibrahim's reign. 
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al-Baihaki, Ta^rikh-i Subuk-tigln ; Minhadj-i Si- 
radj, Tabakat-i Raverty's trans. (London, 
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(M. Longworth Dames.) 
WIAZZA, the ancient 'Azza, Greek Fd^cc, an 
important commercial town in south- 
western Judaea, near the coast at the inter- 
.section of the chief route to Egypt and several 
caravan routes from Arabia. The town belonged 
to the Philistines and was not taken by the Jews 
till the time of Alexander Jannaeus who had it 
destroyed. It was rebuilt by Gabinius somew'hat 
farther south than the ancient town the ruins of 
which were still visible in the fifth century. The 
harbour of Maiumas (cf. Mitteilungen n. Nach- 
richten des Dcutsch. Pal. Vereins, 1901, p. 62) 
was 2-3 miles away. Under Roman rule it be- 
longed to the province of Syria Palestina and 
later to Palestina Prima. In Muhammad's time it 
is described by Antoninus Martyr as a splendid 
and luxurious city, whose inhabitant.s gave a kindly 
welcome to foreign visitors. The town was of very 
great importance to the merchants of Mecca who 
sent their great caravan to Syria every year. Ac- 
cording to Tradition the Prophet’.s great grand- 
father Ilashim [ip v.] died in Ghazza and is buried 


there, which gave “Hashim’s fUiazza”, as it was 
called, a particular sanctity in the eyes of Mus- 
lims; ‘‘Oinar also i.s said to have won his wealth 
there. When Abu Bakr .sent a section of the 
Arabian troops to Palestine, the Patricias of (lhazza 
was defeated at Dathin (Baladhurl, p. 109; cf. I'abari, 
Annalcs, where this battle i.s confused with one 
in al-'^Araba) or Tadun (Eiitychius, Annalcs, ed. 
Pococke, ii. 258), about three hours east of Ghazza 
(cf. the article filastIn), which wa.s soon after- 
wards taken by ’’Amr b. al-h\si. Whether Saifs 
account of the siege of Ghazza by ‘Alkama b. 
Mudjazzir has any historic.al value, remains to be 
proved; at any rate its details are a repetition 
of what is related of ‘^Amr himself. In 767 the 
celebrated jurist al-Shafi'i was born in Ghazza. 
Towards the end of the viiiti' century the town, 
like several others in the neighbourhood, was de- 
vastated by the bloody feuds of several Arab 
tribes. It recovered, however, for in the x'l' century 
Ibn Hawkal and Mukaddasi describe it as a large 
and wealthy city with a beautiful chief mosque. 
It must, however, have been laid waste again for, 
when tlie Crusaders came there, it was in ruins. 
In 1152 it was rebuilt by the Christians and a 
fortress built in it, which was granted to the 
Templars and garrisoned by them. It is from 
this period that Idrisi’s brief mention of the city 
dates. The unfortified part of the town had been 
sacked with great cruelty by Salah al-DIn in 1170 
but it wa.s only after the battle of Hattln in 11S7 
that the citadel fell into his hands. Richard I. 
Coeur de Lion succeeded for a while in holding 
it again, but it was finally taken by the Muslims 
again who held it henceforth. On the division of 
country into niamlakat Ghazza became the capital 
of one of them. In the xiv‘h century Abu ’ 1 -Fidii 
describes it as a town of medium size with a 
small fort and flourishing orchards which were 
sepaiated by sandhills from the sea ; Ibn Batuta 
on the other hand calls it a large, thickly populated 
town without walls and with many mosques, in- 
cluding one newly built by Amir IljawSlr, which 
had taken the place of the old chief mosque 
(perhaps the modern chief mosque, which, it may 
be added, was originally a Johannite church of 
the xii'h century). In the xv>h century I^alil al- 
Zahiri speaks of Ghazza as the capital of an ex- 
tensive mamlaka and calls it a beautiful town in 
a flat country, rich in fruits and having mosques, 
schools and other fine buildings worthy of ad- 
miration. 

At the present day Ghazza is very prosperous 
(about 40,000 inhabitants) ; the surrounding orch- 
ards yield a rich harvest and the market is a 
very busy one. Many pieces of marble from the 
ancient buildings are built into the houses but 
otherwise the town is not rich in relics of antiquity. 

The above mentioned harbour of Maiumas is 
certainly mentioned by Mukaddasi, al-Bakri and 
IdrisI as “Maimas” or some such name. The last 
named, however, says that the harbour of Ghazza 
is Teda, which al-Bakri merely mentions along 
wdth Maimas ; it is the ancient Anthedon, the site 
of which Gatt has discovered an hour’s lourneY 
N.W. of the town. 
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GHEBA. A Musalman tribe of Radjput 
origin associated with the Djddra tribe, and oc- 
cupying a considerable part of the Pindl Gheb 
Tahsll of the Atak District, Paudjab. Though not 
a large tribe they have a good social position. 
They are a branch of the Puhwar Radjputs and 
related to the Tiwana and Syal tribes. I.egend 
provides them with three founders, sons of Ral 
Shankar Puhwar, named Teo, Seo and Gheo, the 
first the ancestor of the Tiwanas, the second of 
the Syals and the third of the Ohebas. The Ghebas 
were nearly Independent till subdued by Rancljlt 
Singh. The period of their conversion to Islam is 
not known. 

Bibliography. Imp, Gazetteer of India, 
Punjab Sect., 1908. 

(M. Longworth Dames.) 
ghifar, air Arab tribe, belonging to the 
Ma%ddi (Isma'ill) group. Their genealogy is : Ghi- 
far b. Mulaik b. Damra b. Bakr b. ‘’Abd Manat 
b. Kinana; they were closely allied to the Hudhail. 

They lived in the Hidjaz. The following places 
belonged to them ; Ada^a (near Mecca), Ba'al (near 
Usfan, also given as a hill), Shadakh (in common 
with the Uslum), Ghaika, Waddan (both the latter 
between Mecca and Medina), al-Tanadib and the 
hill of Muslih. 

In the year 8 (629) the Ghifar adopted Islam. 
In the same year they took part in the conquest 
of Mecca along with the Muzaina, Djuhaina, Su- 
laim, Asad, Kais and other tribes under Khalid 
b. al-Walid. After the death of the Prophet, they 
recognised the Caliph Abu Bakr and fought for 
his party against the rebel tribes. 

Bibliography. Yakut, MiPdjam (ed. Wus- 
tenfeld), i. 304, 432, 671; ii. 202; iii. 265, 
829; iv. 9to; Tabari, Annales (ed. de Goeje), 
’• *^ 37 , 1647 Index s. v.; Caussin de Per- 
ceval, Essai sur I'histoire des Arabes avant 
I'lslamisme (Paris 1847-1848), iii. 43, 188, 223, 
22S, 344, 352: Muir, The Life of Mahomet 


(London 185S), iv. 24, 107, 114; Wiistenfeld, 
Geneal. Tabcllen der arab. Stdniine iind Fami- 
licn (Gottingen 1852), 2. Abt. ; Isnufilitischc 
Stumnie, Tafel N 13: do., Register zu den ge- 
neal. Tabcllen, p. 712. (J. Sciileii'er.) 

GHILZAI. [See ghalzai.] 

GHIRSH. [See ghrush.] 

GHIYAR (a.), a distinctive mark or strip of 
cloth which the lihimmis (Christians, Jews, Magians 
etc.) fasten on their shoulders, the colour of which 
is different from that of their clothes. The obliga- 
tion to wear such a badge as well as that pre- 
scribing the wearing of the ztinndr and forbidding 
riding on horseback, is said to date from “^Omar I, 
but no such edict was expressly proclaimed till 
the reign of Harun al-Rashid in 191 (807) (Tabari, 
ed. de Goeje, iii. 712 ct seql). The edict in 
question was repeated by following caliphs from 
time to time and made more strict, namely by 
al-Mutawakkil in 235 (849-850), cf. Tabari, iii. 
1389 et seq., al-Muktadir (Ibn Taghribardi, ed. 
Juynboll, ii. 175), al-MuktadI (cf. Ibn al-.\tliir, 
ed. Tornberg, x. 123). The same is related of the 
Fatimid caliph al-Hakim in 395 (1005), cf. de 
Sacy, Expose de la religion des Druses, Introd., 
cccviii. et seq. and of the Mamiuk Sultan al-Nasir 
in 700 (1301), cf. Lane-Poole, A History of Egypt, 
p. 301. These laws were enforced with particular 
rigour in the Maghrib, especially with reference 
to the Jews. The term used there is (Pamala) al- 
-sk.ikla', cf. Fagnan in Revue des Etudes Juives, 
1894, p. 294 et seq. As is well-known, this exam- 
ple was followed in various Christian countries. 

As to the colour of the ghiydr, we read in 
the Fikh books that it should be blue for Chris- 
tians, yellow for Jews, and black or red for a 
Magian, but in the regulations of the various 
caliphs and Muslim rulers mentioned above we 
meet with arbitrary deviations from this rule. A 
honey-coloured piece of cloth , for example, is 
almost always prescribed, so that '^asali is used 
for ghiydr without further qualification. It is clear 
that the regulations were usually allowed to be 
forgotten, or exemption from them could be ob- 
tained on payment of a certain sum, so that they 
had repeatedly to be enforced anew till finally 
they fell utterly into desuetude. Nevertheless, Mus- 
lims still hesitate to wear a European hat and 
tie, because they regard thc.se to some extent as 
znnndr and ghiydr. 

Bibliography. Juynboll , Handbuch des 
isldm. Gesetzes, p. 352 et seq.j Abu Yusuf, 
Kitdb al-Kharud; (ed. Bulak), p. 72 et seq.', 
d’Ohsson, Histoirc des Mongols, iii. 272 et seq. 
Cf. also the Bibl. to the article miMMA, i. 
958h, et seq. 

GHIYATH al-DIN BALBAN etc. [See Bal- 
kan, i. filfik, KAIKHUSRAW. MUHAMMAD etc.] 

GHIYATH .al-DIN TAGHLAK. eighteenth 
Muhammadan emperor of Dihll, was by 
birth a Karawniya Turk, but of Indian descent 
through his mother. He began his career as a 
private soldier under the brother of “^Ala’ al-Din 
Khaldii but early in the reign of Kutb al-Dln 
Mubarak Khaldjl was in command of the frontier 
district of Debttlpur. Here, by his services against 
the Mughals, whom he encountered no less then 
twenty-nine times, he earned the title of Ghazi 
Malik, and when Mubarak’s vile favourit^ ^us- 
raw Khan, slew his master and usurped his throne 
Taghlak’s eldest son, Fakhr al-DTn Djauna. fled 
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from Dihll and persuaded his father to take up 
arms against the outcast. Kijusraw was defeated 
on Sept. 5'*' 1320, and on the following day Tagh- 
lak was proclaimed emperor. The restoration of 
order in the capital occupied him but one week, 
and, after modifying the harsh laws of the Khildji 
and founding his new capital of Taghlakabad, he 
dispatched his son, now styled Ulu gh Khan, into 
the Dakhan. Details of Ulugh Khan’s canrpaigns 
cannot be given here but he carried his arms to 
the extreme south of the Indian Peninsula. The 
defeat of an expedition against Warangal has been 
variously attributed by historians to a military 
mutiny and to the failure of Ulugh Khan to per- 
suade the whole army to join him in a rebellion 
against his father, but he had no difficulty in 
convincing Ta gh lak of his innocence, and in 1324 
was summoned from Telingana to act as regent 
during the absence of Taghlak, who had resolved 
to lead an expedition into Bangal, where two 
brothers, Shihab al-Din Bughrii and Ghiyath al- 
Din Bahadur, were contending for sovereignty. 
The former submitted and the latter was captured, 
and on his return towards Dihli Taghlak was 
received with great pomp in a temporary pavilion 
which had been erected by his son at Afghanpur, 
six miles from Taghlakabad. The building fell 
and crushed its occupants, and Ulugh Hian has 
been accused by some historians of having con- 
trived the disaster, but many circumstances, besides 
the clumsiness of the artifice, combine to render 
his guilt doubtful. Taghlak died in February or 
March 1325- 

B iblio gr aphy. Barani, Tarikh-i Flruz- 
Ska/il-^ Nizam al-Din Ahmad, Tabakat-i Akbarl\ 
Bada^uni, Muntakhab al-Ta-vjar'ikk'i Firishta. 

(T. W. Haig.) 

OHIYAIH al-DIN taghlak II, fourth 

emperor of Dihli of the Taghlak dynasty, 
was the son of Fath Khan, eldest son of FIruz 
Shah Taghlak. On the death of Firuz in Sept. 
1388, his second son, Muhammad, was in rebellion, 
and Taghlak was placed on the throne in accor- 
dance with his grandfather’s will. He attempted, 
without success, to crush his uncle’s rebellion, and, 
after he had reigned five months, he and his 
minister Malik Firuz Khandjahan were put to death 
(Feb. ig'!* 1389) by Malik Rukn al-Din Canda, 
and his cousin Atru Bakr was raised to the 
throne. 

Bibliography. Nizam al-Din Ahmad, Ta- 
bakat-i Akbari\ Bada'unl, Muntakhab al-Tawa- 
r'M\ Firi-dita. (T. W. Haig.) 

GHOMARA (Gumera in Leo Africanus), a 
Berber tribe in the western Maghrib. Ibn 
Khaldun numbers it among the Ma.smudi tribes 
and traces it back to Ghomar, a son of Ma.smud, 
or, according to another tradition, son of Mestaf 
b. Melil b. Masmiid. The Ghomara are divided 
into a large number of clans (Beni Hamid, Metiwa, 
Beni Nal, Aghsawa, Beni Wazarwal, Medjkasa etc.), 
names which are still to be found at the present 
day among a number of Rif tribes. It is rather 
difficult to define exactly the territory occupied 
by the Ghomara. .According to Ibn Khaldun, it 
was five days’ journey in length (from the “plains 
of Maghrib'’ to Tangier) and about the same in 
breadth (from Ksar Ketama to the Wadi Wergha). 
It ran down to the Atlantic coast between Asila 
and Anfa and here adjoined the lands of the 
Eerghawata. .M-Bakri no longer reckons the di.s- 


trict of Tangier and Ceuta to the Ghomara and 
gives Nukur in the east and Karushat in the west 
as their boundaries. 

The Ghomara were settled in this part of the 
Maghrib long before Islam was introduced into 
these regions. Conquered by Musa b. Nusair, they 
became converts to the new religion, but in the 
second century A. H. they adopted Kharidji doc- 
trines and took part in the rebellion of the Mai- 
sara. Even after the defeat of the Khari^is they 
still showed themselves disposed to heretical doc- 
trines however. “Their rudeness and lack of cul- 
ture”, writes Ibn Khaldun, “prevent them recog- 
nising the truth in matters of religion”. It there- 
fore followed that they attached themselves in 
great numbers to the false prophet HamTm, known 
as al-Muftarl “the forger” (cf. the art. hamIm). 
He belonged to the tribe of the Medjkasa, appe- 
ared in the district of Tetuan in 313 (915) and 
fell in 315 (927-928) in a battle against the Mas- 
muda. Hamim gave his followers civil and religious 
laws, limited the fast of Ramadan to three days, 
abolished the command to make the pilgrimage 
and composed a Korean in the Berber language, 
from which al-Bakri and Ibn Khaldun quote a 
few passages. At a later period another prophet 
named '^Asim b. Djemil al-Yazdadjumi appeared; 
in 625 (1288) a rebellion broke out instigated by 
a certain Abu ’ 1 -Tawadjin, who claimed to be 
a prophet and magician. The Ghomara have 
always had a particular fondness for magic. Al- 
Bakrl makes a number of references to it and 
Ibn Khaldnn says that the black art was particularly 
practised by young women. 

As to the political history of the Ghomara, 
they have undergone many changes. From the 
ii'h — iv'h (viii'h — xd>) centuries the eastern part 
of their lands belonged to the kingdom of Nukur. 
One of their chiefs named Soggen attempted in 
144 (761) to seize the reins of government then 
held by the Beni Salih, the descendants of the 
founder of the Nukur kingdom, but failed. On the 
division of the Idrisid kingdom, the eastern tribes 
passed under 'Omar b. Idris and his descendants. 
They remained loyal to them even after the Idrl- 
sids had been driven from Fas by the Fatimids 
and stood by them to the last in their wars with 
the Spanish Umaiyads. After the disappearance 
of the Idrisids from the scene (264 = 974 ) the 
Ghomara first recognised the suzerainty of the Umai- 
yads, then that of the Hammadids of Ceuta until 
the coming of the Almoravids. On the rise of the 
Almohads the Ghomara hastened to adopt the 
new teaching and assisted '.Abd al-Mu’min in his 
expedition against Ceuta {541=: 1146). But this 
loyalty, which had won them the particular favour 
of the Caliph, did not last long. Abu Ya'kub in 
562 (1166-1167) had to take the field in person 
to suppress a rising led by a Ghomara chief named 
Seba' b. Menag)ifad. The rebel was defeated and 
I slain and Abn Ya'kub appointed his brother to 
govern Ceuta and watch the Rif. 

The Marlnids also found it difficult to conquer 
[ the unruly Ghomara. They only succeeded in sub- 
duing them by taking advantage of the feuds 
between the various soff. But this conquest was 
by no means permanent. “At the present day”, 
writes Ibn Khaldun (trans. de Slane, ii. 157 tt 
stg.), “the Ghomara have become powerful and 
numerous; they pay homage and tribute however 
to the Marinid government as far as the latter 
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can extort it from them ; but as soon as the 

government once shows itself weak, it has to 

order troops from the capital to bring the tribes 
back to their allegiance. Protected by inaccessible 
mountains, they do not hesitate to offer an asylum 
to members of the royal family and to all rebels 
who seek refuge with them”. From the xv't* cen- 
tury onwards details of the history of the Ghomara 
are entirely lacking ; their name is still mentioned by 
Leo Africanus, however, in the xvi'h century and 
it is still borne by a powerful tribe of Djebala. 

Bibliography. al-BekrI, Description de 
VAfrique septentrionale.^ transl. de Slane, p. 288 
et seq.\ Ibn Khaldun, Berber es.^ transl. de Slane, 
ii. 133, 144, 156 et seq..! 197 et seq.\ Leo 
Africanus (ed. Schefer), i. 19 et seq.\ E. Fag- 
nan, VAfrique septentrionale au XIB siecle de 
notre ere {Kitdb al-Istibsdr\ Constantine 1900, 
p. 45 et seq.., 144 — 147 ; Moulieras, Maroc in- 
connu, ii. 291 — 355. (G. Yver.) 

GHOR a mountainous country now in- 
cluded in Afghanistan [q. v. i. 149®] oc- 
cupying the block between the Helmand valley 
and Herat, and corresponding roughly with the 
modem Hazaristan, occupied by the Hazara and 
Cahar Aimak tribes. The country gave its name 
to the Ghorids [q. v.] who succeeded the Ghaznavids 
in power. Ghor formed part of the kingdoms of 
the Samanids and Ghaznavids. The Ghorids them- 
selves were conquered by the ghahs of Kh*a- 
rizm and shortly afterwards, in the early part of 
the vii'h = xiii'h century, the country came under 
Mongol rule, and FlrOz-koh the capital was 
destroyed. The population, formerly Iranian, be- 
came from that time largely Mongolian, as it still 
remains, [see under art. Afghanistan i, 

154I'). The name Ghor gradually disappears from 
history, and has not been in use in modern times. 

Bibliography. For authorities see under 
art. FiRtJzKOH, p. 114^ and ghorids. 

_ (M. Longworth Dames.) 

GH ORIDS. The family of the Maliks of 
Ghor claimed an illustrious Iranian descent, and 
took the name of Shansabani from Shansab a 
supposed descendant of Zuhak, but nothing is 
known of their actual history before the time 
of the Sailarids, when Ya%ub b. Laith invaded 
Zamindawar and Bust. At that time the mountain 
region of Gh5r (sometimes called Mandesh) was 
under a Malik named Surl, and the population 
were not yet converted to Islam. His son Muham- 
mad who was attacked by Mahmud Ghaznawi is 
also stated in the Rauzat al-^fa^ to have been 
still a pagan, in spite of his name, and al-'^Otbl 
calls him a Hindu. MahmQd took his stronghold 
in the year 400 (1009) and carried the chief into 
captivity, where he is said to have poisoned him- 
self. His son Abu ‘^Ali, who was put in his place 
by Mahmud, no doubt had embraced Islam, and 
is said to have built mas^’ids. Nevertheless he 
was seized and imprisoned by his nephew “^A b b a s 
after Mas'od had succeeded to the throne of Ghazna. 
'Abbas seems to have been a powerful ruler and 
built himself a strong castle in the mountains of 
Mandesh. Mas'ud himself is stated by BaihakI to 
have conducted warlike operations in the Ghor 
country against chieftains named Abu ’1-Hasan 
and Warmesh, but no allusion is made to Muham- 
mad, Abu 'All or 'Abbas. It is probably that 
there were at that period several tribes in Ghor 
under separate chiefs, and that there was no cen- 
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tral government. 'Abbas seems to have continued 
in power under Ghazna suzerainty until he was 
dethroned by Sultan Ibrahim who put his son 
Muhammad in his place. Through this compara- 
tively peaceful period, when the raids of the Sal- 
djuks were suspended, the power of the Ghaznavid 
monarchy was evidently sufficient to exact obe- 
dience from the hill chiefs. The maliks who suc- 
ceeded Muhammad were Kutb a 1-Din Hasan 
and 'Izz a 1-Din Husain. The latter came into 
collision with Sultan Sandjar the SaldjUk ruler in 
SOI (1007), and was taken prisoner but released 
after two years (strange to say a similar story is 
told of 'Ala’ al-Din Husain Djahansoz, and as both 
were called Husain it is probable there has been 
some confusion). After this his allegiance appears 
to have been divided between the Saldjuks on the 
west and the Ghaznavids on the east. Mas'ud III 
confirmed him as chief in 493 (1099). After his 
time the family divided into the two branches of 
Ghor and Bamiyan. 'Izz' al-Din is said by Fasihl 
to har'e died in 545 (1150), but this is evidently 
too late a date. His son, Saif al-Din Sari, suc- 
ceeded as principal chief, being the eldest of the 
sons by a mother of high status. They had an elder 
brother, however, named Fakhr al-Din Mas'ud, the 
son of a Turkish woman, and another, the son 
of a serving woman, named Kutb al-Din Muham- 
mad. Sari made a division of his father’s dominions 
awarding a part of the mountain tract of Ghor 
called War.shada (perhaps corresponding to the 
TaimanI country of to-day) to Kutb al-Din, who 
founded there the fortress of Firazkoh and was 
known as Malik al-Djib5l. Fakhr al-DIn received 
the northern territory of BSmiyan with TuWiaristan 
and, according to the Afarirt, even Sha^- 

nan and the country up to the boundary ofWa^sli 
and Badakhshan, but it is clear that his authority 
over the more remote parts of this region must 
have been very slight. The later history of the 
Maliks of Bamiyan may be here briefly given before 
continuing that of the main Ghorid family. Fakhr 
al-Din was succeeded by Shams al-Din Muham- 
mad who is said to have extended his power to 
Balkh and Badakhshan, and to have subdued Tu- 
Uaristan, which evidently had not been really sub- 
dued before. He took the title of Sultan with the 
consent of his uncles of Ghazna who had by this 
time risen to great power as will be seen. His son 
Baba' al-Din Sam succeeded him in 588 (1192) 
and reigned till 602 (1205) when he died (soon 
after the murder of Mu'izz al-Din Muhammad b. 
Sam). His son Djalal al-Din 'Ali who held power 
after him, assisted his brother 'Ala' al-Din to seize 
the throne of Ghazna, and himself obtained great 
booty. 'Ala' al-Din having been expelled from 
Ghazna by Yalduz, Djalal al-Din again assembled 
a force said to consist of Ghori, Ghuzz and Be^u 
(or Eastern Turks), but met with no success. He 
was himself taken prisoner by Yalduz, but was 
released and recovered possession of Bamiyan which 
had meanwhile been usurped by his uncle Ala 
al-Din Mas'ud. Djalal al-DIn continued to reign 
till the invasion of 'Ala' al-Din Khwarizm-S]b5h, 
when he was defeated and put to death 612 
(1215). Baha' al-Din and Djalal al-Din were rulers 
of great importance and the last of the S^ansabSnl 
race to enjoy real power. Coins of both of them 
are known. It is necessary now to return to Saif 
al-DIn Sari and carry on the story of the main line. 

The origin of the insurrection of the Ghori 
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Maliks is not very clear, but apparently the Malik 
al-Djibal quarrelled with his half-brothers and 
took refuge with Bahram Shah in Ghazna. It is 
probable that this was connected with the enmity 
between Bahram Shah and Sultan San^ar who 
had been making overtures to the Ghori Maliks. 
Whatever the cause, Bahram Shah became suspi- 
cious of the Malik al-Djibal and put him to death 
by poison 541 (1146). Suri, on hearing this news, 
marched on Ghazna which he took. Bahram Shah 
retired into Kuram and there assembled an army 
of Afghans and Khaldj. Meanwhile Suri had de- 
clared himself Sultan at Ghazna and made over 
Ghor to his brother Baha^ al-Din Sam, but on the 
approach of Baiiram Shah the leading men ot 
Ghazna rose against him. He attempted to retreat 
to Ghor, but was surrounded, captured and executed. 

His brother B a h a^ a 1-D In Sam who succeeded 
him in 544 (1149) had already taken charge of 
Ghor in his absence and completed the unfinished 
town and fort of Fimzkoh abandoned by the 
Malik al-Djibal when he went to Ghazna. On 
le.irning of the death of Suri he collected an 
army and marched towards Ghazna, but died at 
Kidan on the way in the year of his accession. His 
brother 'Ala^ al-Din Husain succeeded him, 
and took up the work of avenging his brothers. 
Bahram Shah’s army met him near Tiginabad in 
the plain country of Zamindawar but was defeated, 
Dawlat Shah, son of Bahram Shah, being killed. 
The chroniclers enlarge upon the valiant deeds 
of two champions in 'Ala’' al-Din’s army both 
named Kharmil, who fought with Bahram Shah’s 
war-elephants. Nearer to Ghazna Bahram Shah’s 
troops twice attempted resistance, but 'Ala' al-Din 
defeated them and took Ghazna by storm. His 
revenge was terrible. The city was laid waste 
and its inhabitants slaughtered; and the remains 
of the later Ghaznavi mouarchs were dug up and 
burned. The name of Iljahan-soz was given to 'Ala^ 
al-DIn on account of this terrible event. He did 
not attempt to hold Ghazna, being threatened on 
the west of his kingdom by Sultan Sandjar Seldjuk. 
Some chroniclers assert that Bahrain Shah was 
dead and had been succeeded by Khusraw Shah 
before the fall of Ghazna but this is improbable. 
The author of the Tabakat-i Nasirl states that he 
recovered Ghazna after 'Ala” al-Din’s departure. The 
latter, after leaving Ghazna, marched by way of 
Bust, which he utterly destroyed so that it has 
been a ruin ever since, and then spent some time 
in his capital FiruzkOh till roused by Sandjar’s 
advance. The armies met at Nab in the valley of 
the Harl-rud. ‘.\la” al-Din was deserted by his 
Turki.sh, Khaldj and Ghuzz troops. The Ghoris 
were defeated and 'Ala’ al-Din taken prisoner. After 
a time he found favour with Sanijjar who restored 
him to the throne of Ghor. He re-established his 
power and extended it northwards, getting pos- 
session of the Murghab valley (Ghardjistan) and 
the strong fort of Tulak. The defeat and capture 
of Sandjar by the Ghuzz probably made this de- 
velopment possible, and '.\la’ al-Din was himself 
at Herat at the time of his death in 551 (1156). 
His son Saif al-Din Muhammad succeeded at | 
FirQzkoh. The two sons of Sara, Ghiyath al-Din and | 
Mu'izz al-Din, who had been imprisoned by his i 
father he set at liberty, and also began a per- 
secution of the Malahida who had obtained in- 
fluence in 'Ala’ al-Din's time. He was soon re- 
called by the incursions of the Ghuzz who were ' 


rapidly increasing in power, and was defeated 
and killed in a battle with them near Marv in 
558 (1162). It is said his death was due to the 
treachery of his general .\bu ’1-' -Abbas in revenge 
for his brother Warmesh whom Saif al-Din had 
killed through jealousy. Ghiyath al-Din b. Sara 
was with him at the time, and was bi ought back 
and raised to the throne by the army at Firuz- 
koh. Mu'izz al-Din who had been at Bamiyan with 
Fakhr al-Din joined his brother and became his 
principal support. They soon killed Abu ’1-' Abbas, 
and then had to meet an attack from their uncle 
Fakhr al-Din assisted by Tadj al-Din Yalduz of 
Herat. Fakhr al-Din considered that the Ghor ter- 
ritories should belong to him and not to his 
nephew, and obtained the support of the rulers 
of Herat (Yalduz) and Ball^ (Kimadj), no doubt 
Turkish chiefs. The Ghori chiefs met their army 
at Rs gh -i Zariz in the Haii-rud valley and defeated 
them. Both Yalduz and Kimadj were killed and 
the latter's head was sent to Fakhr al-Din. The 
defeated uncle was received with ironical courtesy 
by his nephews, who however released him and 
restored him to his own territory of Bamiyan 559 
(1163). Ghiyath al-Din then proceeded to liberate 
other parts of his territory from the intruding 
Ghuzz, who had taken possession of Ghazna after 
the death of Saif al-Din Muhammad the year be- 
fore, and retained it till 569 (1173) when Mu'izz 
al-Dln conquered them and got possession of the 
old Ghaznevide capital. The last Ghaznevide kings 
had abandoned it and made Lahore their capital. 
Ghiyath al-Dln then installed his brother Mu'izz 
al-Dln as Sultan at Ghazna, himself retaining the 
suzerainty over that kingdom and the actual rule 
over Ghor, as may be seen from the coins, on 
which Ghiyath al-Din appears as al-Sultan al-a’-zam 
and Mu'izz al-din as al-Stillan al-mti’azzani. Ghi- 
yatli al-Din himself operated against Herat which 
had fallen into the possession of one of Sultan 
Sandjar’s Turkish slaves named Tu^ril, and ob- 
tained possession of the city in 571 (1175), but 
no doubt it was recovered by 'Tugliril who was 
not finally disposed of till 588' (1192). Ghiyath 
al-Din also received the adhesion of Ta^ al-Din 
Harb, Malik of Sidjistan, who accepted his suzer- 
ainty , though it is not the case as stated by 
Raverty in a note on p. 192 of his translation 
of the Tabakat-i Nasirt that the name of Sultan 
Ghiyath al-Din was put on the coins (see jB. 'M- 
Cat. Oriental Coins, Additions., vols. i. to iv. p. 
268). Mu'izz al-Din after consolidating his authority 
at Ghazna began to conduct expeditions into India 
where the Ghaznawi king Khusraw Malik was 
still reigning at Lahore, while Multan had fallen 
back into the hands of the Karmatians who had 
been expelled by Mahmnd. He took Multan in 
570 (1174) raid Uich soon after. The latter place 
was held by a Radja of the Bhatti tribe, and 
according to Firishta Mu'izz al-Din obtained pos- 
session of it through an intrigue with the Radja's 
wife. In 574 he marched to attack Bhim Dev 
king of Nahrwala (Anhilwara on the Gudjarat 
coast), but was defeated and forced to retreat. In 
575 (**79) he took Pe§hawar and threatened 
Khusraw Malik at Lahore, and in 578 (1182) he 
turned south again and took Debul on the sea- 
coast of Sind. In 582 (1186) or perhaps the 
following year he defeated Khusraw Malik and 
obtained possession of Lahore (see under Ghazna- 
vids), and from that time onwards the Ghori kings. 
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having destroyed the last remnants of the dynasty 
of Mahmud , considered themselves heirs to all 
his conquests. In 588 (1192) Mu'izz al-Din joined 
his brother in repelling an attack nf Sultan ^ah, 
a son of the l^waiizm-Shah, who was finally 
defeated at Rudbar on the Murghab River. Tughril 
of Herat who had joined Sultan Shah was killed 
in this battle, and the unfortunate Khnsraw Malik 
was put to death the same year. Nishapur was 
taken from the Khvvarizra Shahls in 596 (1199) 
or perhaps the year after, but was not held for 
long, and the rising power of '^Ala^ al-Din b. Takash, 
the Khwarizm-Shah, soon became predominant in 
Khorasan, although Ghiyath al-Din and Mu'izz al- 
Dln were able to hold him at bay as long as they 
lived, and Mu'^izz al-Din was able to prosecute his 
Indian conquests. 

Ghiyath al-Din died in 599 (1202) at Herat 
leaving a very wide-spread empire. His brother 
Mu'izz al-Din was at that time in Khorasan. On 
succeeding to the throne he bestowed the govern- 
ment of f^or on his cousin Ziya^ al-Din, who 
took the name of 'Ala’ al-Din Muhammad. Mu'izz 
al-DIn during his brother’s life had been pursuing 
his schemes of Indian empire since his conquest 
of the last of the Ghaznavids. Immediately after 
his occupation of Lahore, in 387 (1191), he took 
the strong fort of Bhatinda on the Hakra, and 
leaving Ziya’ al-Din in charge advanced towards 
the Djamna to attack the RadjS of Dihli. (It may 
be noted that in many histories of this period 
Mu'izz al-Din is alluded to by his earlier name 
Shihab al-Din). 

Since Mahmud’s invasions the great kingdom 
of Kanaudj had recovered some of its former 
prosperity under the Gaharwar dynasty which had 
succeeded to the Pratiharas. Dihli, a recent foun- 
dation, had been taken a short time before from 
the Tomara or Tuwar tribe by the Cauhans whose 
capital was at Adjmer. The CauhSu Radja at the 
time of Mu'izz al-Din’s invasion was Prithvi Radj, 
popularly called Rai PithorS, who was married to 
the daughter of the Radja of Kanaudj with whom 
he had eloped. He was a bold and successful war- 
rior, and is still famous in folklore. The kingdom 
of Adjmer and Dihli stood in the way of a con- 
queror from the northwest, and must first be sub- 
dued before the more eastern regions could be 
attacked. It was therefore against this kingdom 
that Mu'izz al-Din’s efforts were directed, and m 
Prithvi-Radj he met a worthy antagonist. Prithvi 
Radj met him at Tiraori, accompanied by his brother 
Gobind Rai (or Khandi Rai), governor of Dihli. 
A desperate battle ensued in which Mu'izz al-Din 
was wounded by Gobind Rai, and saved with dif- 
ficulty by one of his Khalclj followers. His army 
met with a defeat and was forced to retire on Lahore. 
Prithvi Radj advanced on Bhatinda to which he 
laid siege, but Mu'izz al-Din appeared in the field 
again in 588 (1192); Prithvi Radj who had just 
gained possession of Bhatinda thereupon fell back 
to his former position at Tiraori. (The name is 
given as Tarain by some chroniclers and Talawari 
by others, but Tiraori is the actual name and 
was so in Firishta’s time. It is situated between 
KarnSl and Thanesar). Here he was again attacked 
by Mu'izz al-Din, this time with complete success. 
Gobind Rai was killed in the battle and Prithvi 
Radj in the pursuit. This battle destroyed all 
power of resistance. The whole territory of Sa- 
witlakh southwards to Asijmer, including Hansi * 


[ and Saisuti (now Sirsa) fell into the conqueror’s 
hands. The Sultan returned to Ghazna leaving 
his general Kutb al-Din Aibak to prosecute his 
conquests, Mirath was soon taken by this com- 
mander and Dihli the next year. In 590 (1193) 
Mu'izz al-Din again took the field and advanced 
against Kanaudj. He was met by the Radja Diai- 
cand at Candvvar near Itawa not far from Kan- 
audj and on the banks of the Djamna. Djaicaiid 
was killed in the battle and over 300 elephants 
taken. Next year he took Thankir (now Bhiana),' 
and Gwaliyar soon followed. Kutb al-Din carried 
on the conquests south of the Adjmer kingdom 
into Udjdjain and Anhilvvara (Nahrwala) where 
Ehlm Dev who had once repulsed Mu'izz al-Din 
was now defeated. Another general Ikhtivar al-Din, 
Khaldi carried the war into Bihar, which he 
subdued, destroying Hindu and Buddhist shrines 
in great iiumbeis. He also took Nudia (Nadia) 
and drove out its king Rai Lakhmania, who took 
refuge in Bang (Bengal). Lakhnauti now became 
the Muhammadan seat of government. Kalandjar 
was also taken by Kutb al-Din in 599 (1202). 

In these later conquests Mu'izz al-Din does not 
seem to have taken part personally. He was in 
fact occupied jointly with his brother Ghiyath al- 
Din in the affairs of KhorasSn and in resisting 
the growing power of the KhwSrizm-Sliahs. He 
was in KhorasSn when his brother died in 599 
(1202) and succeeded to the supreme government. 
In 601 (1204) he organized a powerful army to 
invade Khwarizm and put an end to AlS’ al-Din 
Muhammad’s depredations, but was unsuccessful 
and had to retire followed by the enemy. He 
was deserted by 'Izz al-Din Husain, one of his 
principal maliks, and was for a time in great 
danger. He escaped to Ghazna with the wreck 
of his army. An outbreak then took place among 
some of the Pandjab tribes, especially the Khokhars 
near Lahore; the same tribe that had turned against 
Khusraw Malik in favour of Mu'izz al-Din. The 
Sultan marched into the PandjSb and punished 
this tribe. On his return march white encamped 
at Damyak on the bank of the Indus he was 
assassinated by a fanatic of the Malahida, whom 
he had persecuted at an earlier period. The Khok- 
hars have also been accused of the act, and by 
confusion of names its responsibility has been placed 
on the Gakhars; but the Tabakal-i Nasiri^ by far 
the best authority, supports the account here given. 

The death of Mu'izz al-Din broke up the Ghoride 
empire. The power in India passed to the Turkish 
slaves and generals. Kutb al-Din remained at Dihli 
and Tadj al-Din Yalduz who was in Kuraman (the 
Kuram valley) took possession of Ghazna, defeating 
the Ghoride maliks of Bamiyan. Ghiyath al-Din 
MahmOd, son of Ghiyath al-Dln Muhammad, suc- 
ceeded to the chieftainship of Ghor, now reduced 
to something like its original importance, and 
deposed and imprisoned 'Ala’ al-Din Muhammad 
who had been installed by Mu'izz al-Din. Sultan 
Mahmud continued to rule at Firuzkoh, and at 
the request of the Khwarizm-ShSh imprisoned there 
the latter's brother 'All ghah. He was assassinated 
by 'All Shah’s followers in 609 (1212). His son 
Baha’ al-Din succeeded and 'All ^ah was set at 
liberty, apparently as a defiance to the Khwarizmi 
monarch. The latter thereupon attacked and took 
Firuzkoh and added the whole of Ghor to his 
kingdoms. 'Ala’ al-Din Utzuz, a son of Djahan-soz, 
became nominal SultSn under ^warizmi suzer- 
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ainty; he was attacked by the Ghazna forces by 
order of Yalduz in 611 (1214) and killed. Ala^ 
al-Din Muhammad who had been imprisoned in 
602 was again made nominal sultan by Yalduz, 
but after the latter’s death next year he surren- 
dered to the Khwarizm-Shah and was taken in 
612 (1215) to Khwarizm where he died some time 
after. The same year, as already related, the last 
of the Bamiyan branch of the Ghorid family were 
swept away by the Khwarizm-Shah, and the dy- 
nasty was now extinct. 

The territories in Ghor, Ghazna and Khorasan 
now formed part of the Khwarizmi kingdom, soon 
to disappear before the advancing Mughals. The 
Indian conquests although they passed away from 
the family were more permanent. The Turkish 
stave generals continued its traditions, and took 
from Mu'izz al-Din their title of Mu'izzI Sultans. 
The most faithful of these slaves Tadj al-Din Yal- 
duz who reigned in Ghazna, Kuraman and Baniyan 
(Banu) till 612 (1215) continued to put MuTzz 
al-Din’s name on his coins as suzerain, and called 
himself ‘his servant’ (slXxc). Kutb al-Din never 
even struck coins in his own name, but called 
himself “Mu'izzi’’ as did Nasir al-Din Kabacah who 
obtained possession of Sindh. Ikhtiyar al-Din Mu- 
hammad Ittaldj founded a semi-independent rule 
in Lakhnauti deriving from Mu'izz al-Din. The 
most important of the slave generals was Shams 
al-Din lltutmish who founded a royal family which 
contined to rule at Dihll for some generations. 

Bibliography. The only valuable con- 
temporary authority is the Tabakat-i Nasjrl 
of Minhadj-i Siradj (Raverty’s trans , London 
1881); see also Thomas, Chronules of Pathan 
kings of Dehli.^ London 1871; Defremery, His- 
toire des Sultans gkotirides extraite de Mir- 
khond, Paris 1844; Hamd Allah Mustawfi, 
Ta^riki-i Guzlda (ed. Browne), i. 406 — 413; 
Elliot and Dowson, Hist, of India., London, 
1869; Firishta’s History (text of Lucknow). For 
coins, see B. M. Catalogues (Oriental coins, Ad- 
ditional Vol. i. to iv. and Sultans of Dehll); 
Elphinstone, Hist, of India, London 1866; Ra- 
verty. Notes on Afghanistan, London 1880. 

(M. Longworth Dames.) 
GHORI DYNASTY, the, of Malva, was foun- 
ded by Husain, entitled Dilavar Khan, an amir 
of Firuz Shah Taghlak of Dihll claiming descent 
from Shihab al-Din Muhammad b. Sam. Dilawar 
Khan, having been appointed governor of Malva 
by Muhammad Shah, son of Firuz, became in- 
dependent in 1401 , after the overthrow of the 
empire of Dihll by Timur. He died in A. D. 1405- 
1406, and was succeeded by his son Miishang, 
who was suspected of having poisoned him. Hu- 
shang, who built the fortress of Mandu, was chiefly 
occupied during his reign in unsuccessful warfare 
with Gudj-rrat. In 1420 he reduced the Gond 
kingdom of Kherla to the condition of a tributary 
state, and in 1422 led a raid into the distant 
Hindu kingdom of Djadjnagar and returned with 
much plunder. In 1423 he besieged Gwaliyar 
without result, and in 1428, having forced Ahmad 
Sliah Bahmanl I to raise the siege of Kherla, 
pursued him, but was defeated. In 1433 he cap- 
tured Kalpl. The last years of his reign were 
embittered by disputes between his sons, the eldest 
of whom, Ghaznin Khan, was, not without oppo- 
sition, raised to the throne under the title of ' 


Muhammad Shah on Hushang’s death in July 1435. 
Muhammad Shah’s debauchery and his cruelty to- 
wards his brothers and their sons alienated the 
affections of his subjects, and he foolishly quar- 
relled with his powerful cousin and brother-in- 
law', Mahmud Khan Khaltjjl, to whom he owed 
his throne. Mahmud Khan caused him to be poi- 
soned and the amir's, proclaimed Muhammad’s elder 
son, Mas'ud, a boy of thirteen years of age, king; 
but Mas'ud and his brother 'Umar Khan fled and 
the throne, after having been declined by Malik 
Mughlth, Mahmud’s father, was usurped by Mahmud, 
and the kingdom of the Ghorls passed, in A. D. 
1436, to the Khaldiis. 

Bibliography. Firishta; Tabakat-i Akbart. 

_ (T. W. Haig.) 

GH RUSH (t.), ghirsh or kirsh (a.), the name 
of the heavy silver coin of Turkey, trans- 
lated by piastre in European languages. The Orien- 
tal nations borrowed this name from the Slavonic- 
German form of the word grossus {gros, grosso, 
groat, gros, Groschen). The national coin of the 
early Ottoman empire w'as the akca, a small silver 
piece, which had evolved from the half and third 
dirhem of Western Asia and weighted about 
15 grains at the time of the foundation of the 
Ottoman empire but fell in weight very rapidly. 
The last akea's, which were struck at the end of 
the xvii‘i' century, weighed only 2 grains. So small 
a coin, the only piece intermediate in value be- 
tween the gold and copper coins, could not serve 
the purposes of commerce, so that silver coins 
of all the countries of Europe also circulated in 
Turkey. Soon after the appearance of the groat 
in Europe (the earliest was the gros tournois of 
Louis IX., struck in 1250, weighing 60 grains = 
12 deniers) it must have found its way to Turkey 
also, for we find the word ghj-fish officially mentioned 
as early as a berat of Sultan Bayazid I. of the 
year 795 (1392). The same must have been the 
case with the taler, but it has not yet been clearly 
explained why the Ottomans now gave the same 
name ghrush to the taler as they had formerly 
given to the groat. Perhaps the transition of the 
name was facilitated by the “Guldengroschen” (un- 
cialis) struck in South Germany at the end of 
the xv‘li century or by the “Dickgroschen”, the im- 
mediate predecessor of the taler. In any case it 
is certain that the word ghrush had already un- 
dergone this change of meaning as early as the 
reign of Selim I. (918 — 926= 1512 — 1520). Su- 
leiman II. (1099—1102 = 1689—1691) was the 
first to take the final step of striking this large 
silver piece in his own mints, — at least no 
1 urkisli piastre of an earlier reign has as yet 
been found. This national gh rush was struck on 
a standard of 6 (Constantinople) dirhenfs (296 
grains), i. e. considerably lighter than the Austrian 
taler (valued at 9 dirhems) which was then the 
pre-dominant coin in Turkey. (This Austrian taler 
was struck at the rate of 9.75 to the Vienna 
mark of 43^t> grains and therefore weighed 442 
grains, from which weight divided by 9 we actu- 
ally get the Constantinople dirhem weight of 49.4 
grains). After the akca had been finally supplanted 
by the new’ small silver coin, the para [q. v.] the 
relationship between the ghrush and the para was 
fixed at 40 : I, which still holds. The fractions of 
the piastre were: the zolota [q.v.] of 30 paras, 
the yirniilik or half piastre, onbe^lik, onluk and 
beshlik-, its multiples were the altntyshlyk,' ikilik 
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(double piastre) and yuzl'uk. In the reigns of Mah- 
mud I. and Othman III. (1143 — 1171 = 1730 — 
1757) Ihe weight (although not the value) was 
temporarily raised and the phrTish approximated 
to the Austrian taler (c. 475 grains); with the 
accession of Selim 111. (1203 = 1789) a rapid 
depreciation of the weight and value of the alloy 
began, which lasted till the currency was definitely 
reformed by Sultan ‘Abd al-MadjId in 1259(1^43)- 
This last reform transformed the piastre to a small 
coin weighing 19 grains of .83 fine silver and 
worth about two pence. 

Ghrush were struck not only in Constantinople 
but in the North African vassal states of Turkey 
also, in inconsiderable numbers however and only 
after the reign of Mustafa III. (began in 1171 = 
1757). The first ghrush were issued in Egypt 
under 'All-Bey in 1183 (according to the inscrip- 
tions but probably not till 1185), on a standard 
of c. 5 drachms = 248 grains and halves of c. 
2 Yj drachms = 124 grains; they were to contain 
.5 fine silver but hardly attained '/a- They were 
worth 40 and 20 paras (called medin [q. v.] in 
Egypt) respectively. The same coins but still more 
reduced in weight and value were also struck at 
the mint in Cairo during the French occupation. 

B i b Ho gr ap hv. See the authors cited in 
the article fundukly, ii. Iiyh. 

(E. V. Zambaur.) 

GHUBAR (a.), “dust”, an exceedingly 
fine kind of writing, the lines of which are 
finer than hairs and which requires to be read 
with the aid of a glass. It may be used in any 
of the various calligraphies. — It is also the name 
of a kind of decimal figures, which are very 
similar to the Hindu-Arabic numerals. 

Bibliography, Cl. Huart, Calligraphcs et 
Miniaturistcs,^ p. 53; S. de Sacy, Grammaire 
Arabe 2, i. gi and PI. viii. (Cl.. Huart.) 
GHUD JDtl W A N, a large “village like a town” 
(according to the Rashahat '^Ain al-Haydt of 'Ali 
b. Husain al-Kashifi, MS. of the University of 
St. Petersburg, Or. 293, f. 12a) six farsakh from 
Bukhara, the birthplace of the saint 'Abd al-Khalik 
Ghudjduwani (vi'f = xii'h century) is mentioned 
at quite an early date by NarshakhI (ed. Schefer, 
p. 66 at the foot) in his account of Mukanna' 
(second = viii'h century) and probably dates from 
the pre-Muslim period. In the vi'f = xiidi century 
there was a much frequented weekly market there 
(cf. the text of Sam'anI in Barthold, Turkestan v 
epokhu ntongolskago nashestviya,^ ii. 123, note 6). 
In the x’f z= xvi>l> century Ghudjdawan appears 
as a strong fortress and the key to Bukhara ('Abd 
Allah Balkhi in Barthold, Zapiski vast. oid. arkh. 
obshc.,^ XV. 202) ; Babur was defeated here by the 
Uzbegs in 918 = 1512 and this ended the rule 
of the Timurids in Ma wara^ al-Nahr. At a later 
period Ghu^jduwan is mentioned as one of the 
seven tiimen in the neighbourhood of Bukhara 
('Abd al-KarIm Bukhari, ed. Schefer, p. 77) and 
there is still a tax-collector (^Amlakdar) stationed 
there. (W. Barthold.) 

SHUDJDUWANI, Khwadja 'Abd al-Khalik. 
a famous Sufi, bom in the village of Ghudi- 
duwan (see preceding article); almost nothing is 
known of his life except that he studied under 
Shaikh Abu Ya'kub Yusuf Hamadhani in Bukhara 
and died in 575 (1179-1180). HadjdjI Khalifa, vi. 
444 mentions his wasaya (admonitions) and some of 
them are given in DjamI, Nafahat al-Uns,, ed. 


Lees, p. 431, and in Cod. Leid. 1051 (2). The Naksh- 
bandis hold him in particular reverence, whence 
his name appears in the sanad of this order. 
Further materials for his biography may perhaps 
be found in the manuscripts described by Pertsch 
(which exist elsewhere however also but are not 
accessible for publication): Cod. Gothanus, CaA, 
p. 123 and Cod. Berol., Cat.,, no. 260. Cf. also 
Rieu, Cat. of Persian Mss, (Brit. Museum), 862“ 
and Herbelot, Biblioth'eque orient. s. v. Agduani. 

GHUFRAN (a.), pardon (of sins). 

GH UL. For the ancient Arabs the ghtil (fern, 
pi. ghildn and aghwdl') was a peculiarly 
bestial, diabolic and hostile variety of 
the marids of the djinn which allured men 
from their path by assuming different forms, then 
fell upon them unawares, destroyed and devoured 
them. In the root seem to lie two ideas: 1. 
changing into different appearances and 2. treach- 
erously assailing and destroying. There are many 
references to them in the early poets. According 
to the Aghani (vol. xviii. 209 et seq.) Ta^ab- 
bata-Sharran spoke frequently in his verses of 
them; see especially his description of one (ibid, 
p. 212 foot) and his boasting of comradeship with 
them as a wanderer of deserts (ibid., p. 210 top). 
It was said to be the same as the splat (pi. 
sa'^ali) which had a similar power of transforming 
itself and which was called on that account the 
sorceress (sahira') of the djinn. The masculine of 
the ghul was said to be the kutrub. It is plain 
that the word gliBl is a descriptive, for it can be 
used, and not apparently as a metaphor, of any 
destruction which comes upon a man; so even of 
spiritual things in the Tafifat of al-DjurdjanI , 
sub voce and Horten, Theologie dcs Islam., p. 335. 
Otherwise a man could hardly have been called 
Abu ’l-CTiiil {Haniasa (ed. Frey tag), p. 12) and 
Ka'b b. Zuhair in his Burda-poem could not have 
compared Su'ad, even in her changeableness, to a 
gliul. For some reason Muhammad disliked the 
word, and only one derivative from the root occurs 
in the Kurban (xxxvii. 46) ghaul., “insidious des- 
truction”, used of the effects of wine (cf. Mufra- 
dat of al-Raghib, p. 375). In a tradition, also, he 
declares that there is no such thing as a ghul 
{Lisdn., xiv. p. 21, 11. 10 et seq.). This has justified 
Muslims, especially Mu'tazilites in denying the 
existence of the ghul altogether, e. g. ZamaWisbarl 
on Kur. xxxvii. 46 (ed. Calcutta, p. 1205). But 
others held that it was only the changing of ap- 
pearance ( taghaifU’ul) which the Prophet denied, 
and they quoted traditions from him telling how 
to drive away the ghul by reciting the adpdn. For 
the mediaeval system in which the ghul is fully 
acfcepted, see Damlrl sub voce., also under sPldt 
and kutrub-., Jayakar’s transl., vol. ii. 47 et seq. 
Kazwini classifies the ghul among the diabolic 
{muta.shaitand) djinn (ed. Wiistenfeld, i. 37°) 
that is overwhelmingly the later attitude. In the 
popular mind ghul (also ghula', similarly kutrubd) 
was an ordinary word for cannibal, whether human 
or demonic, and thus became equivalent to the 
European ogre, and the standard 'Miirchen told 
elsewhere of ogres are connected with them. For 
Persia see Sir John Malcolm’s Sketches of Persia, 
chap, xvi.; for Egypt, Spitta’s Contes arabes, by 
vocab. under ghal; for North Africa, Stumme, 
Mdrchen aus Tripolis, passim; for Turkey, Kiinos, 
Tiirkische Volksmarchen , by index under Dew 
and Dschinn and passim. See also in Arabian 
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Nights^ Sindbad, voyage iv, Story of Saif al-muluk, 
Story of envious Wazir, all with Lane's notes. On 
ghuls haunting graves and feeding on dead bodies 
see Lane, Modern Egyptians^ chap. x. • Arabian 
Nights^ end of Note 21 to Introduction and ad- 
dition by editor, with reference to a passage to 
Makrizi’s Kh itat. to Note 39, chap. x. For ghril 
as a demon producing hydrophobia (al-Madina) 
see Burton’s Pilgrimage^ chap, xviii. Saidana^ a 
kind of ghul, is an Ethiopic loan-word* see Ndl- 
deke, Neiie Beitrdge^ p. 50. 

Bibliography'. Besides the above refe- 
rences, Lisun., sub voce and especially, pp. 21 
et seq.'.^ al-Djahiz, Kit. al-Hayawnn (Czxco 1325), 
vi. 48, cf. von Vloten, 'Wzen. Zeitschr. f. d. 
Kunde d. Morg.^ vii. 178; Wellhausen, Reste^ 
pp. 137 et seq.'.^ Hamasa.^ p. 12; Noldeke in 
Hasting’s Encycl. of Religmi.^ vol. i. 670. 

(D. B. Macdonald.) 

GH ULAM (a.), boy , servant , slave — '^abd 
[q. V.] ; whence frequently found in proper names 
(see the following articles), in Persia and India 
with the meaning of '^Abd. 

GHULAM AHMED KADIANI. [See ahme- 
DlYA, i. 206]. 

GHULAM 'ALl [AZAD] al-HusainI al- 
WasitI AL-BiLGKAMi, a member of the Saiyid 
fam ily of B ilgra m [q. v.], was born in i ii6 a. h. 
(=1704); he travelled extensively in India and in 
1 15 1 made the pilgrimage to Mecca, where he 
stayed two years; after his leturn to India, he 
settled in Awrangabad and died there in 1200 
(1786). Among his numerous writings may be 
mentioned Atu al-ki^ain fl tix‘rikh-i JVilgram^ 
a biographical work ou the famous men of Bilgram 
and other parts of India, and Kawdat al-A-.viiya^^ 
a brief account of the great saint's of India;' he 
compiled three TadJikira^ giving biographies 
not only^of Persian but also of Hindustani poets, 
Sarwd Azad^ \ ad^i Baida^ and Kh azana-i ‘'Ainira\ 
biographies of Indian theologians and learned men 
together with a compendium of rhetoric and 
poetics in Subhat al-Mardjdn fl Athar Hindu- 
printed 1303; he also brought out the first 
edition of M a^atMr at-umard‘ ^ a biographical dictio- 
nary of famous nobles under the Mughal empe- 
rors in India, compiled by Samsam al-Dawlah 
[q. V.] ; after the assassination of Samsam al-Dawlah 
in 1171 A. H. (z= 1758), the manuscript of this 
work was scattered , but was collected together 
again and put in order_ by his friend, Ghulam 
All. His takbiallus was Azad and he wrote poems 
in Arabic, Persian and Hindustani. An autobio- 
graphy of the author is given in most of his works 
e. g. Subhat al-Mardjdn^ p. Ii8. 

Bibliography. Lachmi Narayan, Shafiq, 
Gul-i Ba^na ^ s. v.; Ibrahim Khalil, Suhuf-i 
Ibrahim., %. V.-. Rieu, Cat. Pers. MSS. Brit. 
Mus.., iii. 97^1 Pertsch, Pers. Handschriften 
Kon. Bibl. Berlin, Nos. 603, 1051; Ethe, Cal. 
Pers. MSS. India Office library. Nos. 622, 653, 
682— -6S5, 1722; Houtsma, Catalogue ePune col- 
lection de Mss. arab. et turcs, N®. 91; Blochet 
Cat. Paris, ii. 326. ’ 

GHULAM HUSAIN S.ALiM ZaidpukI, an In- 
dian historian, born at Zaidpiir in Awadh- 
he migrated to Maldah in Bengal, where he held 
the office of Dak Munshi (or Post Master) under 
Mr. George Udny, the Commercial Resident of 
the East India Company’s factory at that place 
at whose instigation he compiled his history of 


Bengal. This work, entitled Riydd al-Saldtln, was 
completed in 1788, and is the fullest account in 
Persian of the Muhammadan history of Bengal. 
It was published in the Bibliotheca Indica, (1890- 
1891). Ghulam Husain died in 1 233 A. il. (= 1 817). 

Bibliography. I he Rtyazu-s-Saldtin , a 
history of Bengal by Ghulam Ilusain Salim, 
translated from the original Persian, by Maulavi 
Abdus Salam. (Bibliotheca Indica, Calcutta, 
1902 — £904), pp. 2 — 5. 

GHULAM HUSAIN KHAN b. Hihayat "AlI 
Khan al-HusainI ai.-TabatabaT , historian, 
born 1140 a. H,, author of Siyar al-Mutd’akhkhirln 
(or Manners of the Moderns), a history of India 
from H18 to 1195 (=1707 — 1781), comprising 
the reigns of the successors of Aw'rangzeb [q. v.] 
and an account of the progress of the English in 
Bengal, together with a critical examination of 
their government and policy ; printed in India 
several times, e. g. Calcutta, 1836, Lucknow, 1866; 
translated into English by Raymond (HajI Mustafa), 
Calcutta, 1789; a revised translation by J. Briggs 
(only one vol. published), London, 1832. 

Bibliography. Astatic Annual Register, 
{Characters, p. 28 — 32) (London, 1802); EUiot- 
Dowson, viii. 194 et seq.-, Rieu, Cat. Pers. 
MSS. Britj Mus., i. 280. 

GHUMDAN, a castle in .San'^a in the 
\ a man, famous for its size and splendour. Ham- 
danl and other contemporary geographers give very 
full descriptions of it, but by' that time it had 
long been merely a gigantic ruin. It is said to 
have been already destroyed when the Abyssinians 
conquered the Yaman in 525 A n. It was then 
rebuilt, however, for, according to an oft quoted 
verse, which is ascribed by some to the father of 
the celebrated Umaiya b. Abi ’l-.Salt, it was the 
abode of L)hu \ azan s son, after the Persians had 
conquered South Arabia about 57®. Several authors 
say that it was the Caliph 'Othinan who finally 
destroyed it, but D. H. Muller considers this to 
be probably a malicious invention. In any case 
its destruction was connected with the Muslim 
conquest of the country. From several poems , 
whose South Arabian origin is confirmed in an 
interesting way by a number of technical expres- 
sions which are also found in Sabaean inscriptions, 
w e learn that the castle was built on a rock and 
that the lower part was built of freestone and 
the upper part of polished marble According to 
Hamdani, the ruins lay opposite the two first east 
doors of the chief mosque; he was still able to 
see a stronghold on the top, where the Karmatians 
had encamped in 908. E. Glaser has actually 
iscovered, northeast of the chief mosque, a large 
mound of ruins in the lower part of which were 
many beautiful freestone blocks; the large mosque 
has been built of the debris of the ancient castle 
as the style and size of the stones show'. 

f hy. Ibn Hisljam (ed. Wiisten- 

mld), p. 26 et seq.-, Tabari, Annales (ed. de 
oeje), i. 928 et seq., 957 (cf. the commentary 
under „/m); Kamil (ed. Wright), 239, rz, .6; 

• n, Muller, Bur gen und Scklosser Siidarabierrs 
{ytzungsberichte der Wiener Akademie , phil. 

rUP? ** 79 , P. 345 - 351 , 385-390; 
liekn, Geogr. Worterbuch (ed. Wustenfeld), p. 

^ 99 i 4^41 ^985 Biblioth. geogr. arab.^ i. 245 
V. 35 (cf. the commentary under dfrb').^ 
7^1 Yakut, al-Mu^^am 

(eel. Wustenfeld), iii. 81 1 et seq.\ Corpus in- 
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scriptiomim semiticarum^ Vol. iv. part i. 3 et 
seq,\ Niebuhr, Reisebeschreibttng nach Arabien^ 
i. 418, 42i_. (Fr. Buhl.) 

al- GH URAB (a.), “raven”, the name of a 
constellation in the southern sky {coyviis\ cf. Kaz- 
vvlnl, Kosmog 7 'aphie (ed. Wiistenfeld), i. 420. 

GH URABYYA . a branch of the Shl'i 
“exagger a t o rs” {ghulat q. v.). Its adherents 
believe that 'All and Muhammad were so like in 
physical features as to be confused, as like “as 
one raven ( ghurab') is to another” (a proverbial 
expression for great similarity, cf. Zeitschr. f. 
Assyi-.^ xvii. 53), so that the Angel Gabriel when 
commissioned by God to bring the revelation to 
'All gave it in mistake to Muhammad. 'All was, 
they say, appointed by God to be a Prophet and 
Muhammad only became one through a mistake. 
It is related that in the fourth century A. H. the 
holders of this view in Kumm raised a serious 
revolt against the decision of the judge Abu Sa'id 
al-Istakhrl (died 328 = 940) when he divided an 
inheritance equally between two claimants, one of 
whom was the daughter and the other the uncle 
of the deceased. The Ghurablya demanded that 
the whole estate should go to the daughter and 
the uncle be quite excluded; as our authority 
rightly observes, this was the result of their polit- 
ical creed, according to which the succession to 
Muhammad was only legitimate in the line of his 
only daughter Fatima and not in that of his uncle 
('Abbas) (Subkl, fabakat al-SJiaJiHya ^ ii. 194). 
Cf. the regulations made by the Caliph al-Mu'izz 
regarding the inheritance of daughters in Ibn Ha- 
djar, Raf^ ed. Guest (in the appendix to 

al-Kindi, Governors and Judges of Egypt. Gibb- 
Memorial, xix.), p. 587, 3 from below. Ibn Dju- 
bair, who visited Damascus in 580=1184, men- 
tions the Ghurablya among the minor sects to be 
found in Syria. 

Bibliography. I. Friedlander, The Hetero- 
doxies of the Shiites according to Ibn Hazm 
(New Haven 1909), i. 56; ii. Journal of 

Americ. Or. Soc.., xxviii. xxix); Ibn Rosteh in 
Biblioth. Gcogr. Arab. (ed. de Goeje), vii. 218, 
JO et seg.\ The Travels of Ibn Jiibayr (ed. 
Wright — de Goeje; Gibb-Memorial, Vol. v.), p. 
280, 5 et seq. (Italian transl. by C. Schiaparelli, 
Roma 1906, p, 272). (I. Goldziher.) 

GHURAMA^ [See gharim.] 

GHURSH. [See chrPsh.] 

GHUSL is the so-called “major” ritual ablution, 
which the law ordains for a dpunub, i. e. a man 
who is in a state of major ritual impurity (cf. the 
article uIAnaba, i. 1013a). The ghusl consists in 
washing the whole body. The formulation pre- 
viously of the niya (intention) is indispensable 
for this and the believer has to be careful that 
not only is every impurity removed from his body 
but also that the water moistens every part of his 
body and his hair. 

Bibliography: The chapter on purity 
{tahard) in the collections on Tradition and 
the Fikh books; R. Strothmann, Kultus der 
Zaiditen (Strassburg 1 91 2), p. 21 et seq.-. A. J. 
Wensinck in Der Istam.^ i. loi et seq.’., iv. 219 
et seq. (TH. W. JUY.NBOLL.) 

SHlYTA is the name given to the girdle of 
gardens 'that surrounds Damascus; it is 
the intensively cultivated area, watered by the delta 
and the canals of the Barada [q. v., i. 65 2I’], exten- 
ding from the exit of this river from the gorges 


of the Antilebanon to its disappearance in the 
Lake of 'Ataiba, the ancient “Sea of Damascus”, 
a number of lakebeds only intermittently filled 
with water. The Ghuta is protected by this net- 
work of ponds with their reedbeds from the ad- 
vance of the deseit. “The area reclaimed on the 
east looks like a green mountain spur thrust boldly 
into the sea of sand” (Maspero). The name Ghuta 
is found in the Umaiyad poets, Ibn Kais al-Ru- 
kaiyat, Akhtal, al-Ra'i and in Hadith, where it is 
designated by the Prophet as the .scene of a future 
great battle (Mardj Rahit r). It is to this wonderful 
oasis that Damascus [q. v., i. goab et seq.l owes the 
glory of ranking as one of the four “paradises 
on earth”. Tradition says that Abraham was born 
here and points out the hill which served 'Isa 
and his mother as a refuge (Korean, xxiii. 52). Its 
greatest diameter is from west to east. The state- 
ments of the authorities on its area vary; 18 square 
miles or 2 days’ journey iniarhald) in length and 
one in breadth. It is entirely covered with gardens 
and plantations — particularly orchards, from which 
come the celebrated fruits of Damascus, notably 
apricots, which are exported great distances — 
with villages buried among them, quite recalling 
the '‘■dkat al-kura iva 'l-zilal" of Ibn Kais al- 
Rukaiyat (ed. Rhodokanakis, p. 209). .Several of 
these villages, says Salihl, possess the importance 
of towns, such as al-Mizza, DSraya, Harasta and 
Duma. Others have disappeared like Dair Murran 
[q. V., i. 898], Bait Lahya, which Saliljl pro- 
poses to identify with a quarter in Damascus. The 
same writer also mentions the Druzes, Tayamina 
(i. e. those who come from the Wadi ’ 1 -Taim, on 
the westein slope of Hermon) as already here. 
According to the old geographers, the Ghuta was 
occupied chiefly by the Banu Ghassan (cf. c.has- 
sanids), then by the Banu Kalb and various groups 
of the Kais. Salihi counted 5345 bostan or estates 
and 530 vineyards in his day (x'l’ century A. H.) ; 
cf. the interesting monograph which he has devoted 
to the Ghuta ; Darb ul-hiita ^ald ^anif al- gh uta 
(ms. in Leiden, no. 1S62; section on cosmography. 

Bibliography. Ya'kubi, Geographic (ed. 
de Goeje), p. 326; Ibn Rosteh, A^lak (ed. de 
Goeje), p. 91 ; Ibn al-FakIh, Buldan (ed. de 
Goeje), p. 104, 140; MakdisI, Ahsan al-takdsim 
(ed. de Goeje), p. 35, 154, l6o; Istakhri, 

(ed. de Goeje), p. 59; Yakat, MtZdpam (Cairo), 
vi. 214 — 315; BakrI, Mild/am.^ p. 703; A ghani. 
xiv. 8; xvii. 55; von Kremer, Mittelsyrien und 
Damashus, p. 169 et seq.\ Wetzstein in Zeitschr. 
der Deutsch. Morgenl. Ges..^ xi. 475 et seq.', Le 
Strange, Palestine under the Moslims., s. Index. 

_ _ (Lawmens.) 

al-QHUZULI, 'Ala" al-Din 'Ali b. 'Abd 
AllAh al-BahA"I al-DimashkI, an Arab author, 
of Berber origin, who died in 815 = *4*2; under 
the title Alatdll al-Budur ft Mandzil al-Surur 
he composed an anthology after the model of the 
Adab books but which, as the author in his pre- 
face rightly prides himself, is favourably disting- 
uished from the mass of these books by its con- 
I tents. He deals with the house and its parts, with 
I all the pleasures of life and sport and the acces- 
I sories required for these. He illustrates these sub- 
i jects by anecdotes and verses from the later poetry, 

' thereby giving us a very rich wealth of material, 
which is still far from being exhausted, for the 
study of the history of Muslim culture, .similar 
to the Kitab al-Huwa shsh d. to which it is superior 
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however in the greater area covered by its subject 
matter. The book was printed in two volumes in 
Cairo in 1299-1300 A. H. (C. Bi- ockelmann.) 

GH UZZ. the Arabic name for the Oghuz 
branch of the Turkish people. This seems 
to have been the name of the great people who 
united all the tribes from China to the Black Sea 
into one nomad empire in the vi* century A. D. ; 
in the Orkhon inscriptions of the viii'h century 
they are also called Tokuz-O gh uz(“ the nine O gh uz”) 
so that they were divided into nine tribes. On the 
linguistic and ethnological relationship of the Oghuz 
to other Turkish peoples opinions differ; Kam- 
stedt’s attempt (in Sbornik v lest semid‘esyatilHtiya 
G. N. Polanina^ Zapiski Imp. Russk. Geogr. ObM. 
po otdieheniyu etnografii.^ Vol. xxxiv. p. 547 el seq.) 
to prove that Oghuz is to be identified with the 
Mongol oirat (properly oyii ad) has found no sup- 
port, any more than the equation to Cghor and 
Uighur proposed on the same philological grounds 
by different scholars (B. Munkacsi etc.). 

The Tolfuz-Oghuz (called Tughuz-ghuz by the 
Arabs) are mentioned for the last time in the 
west in 205 = 820-821, when they are said to 
have invaded the land of U.shrusana (Tabari, iii. 
1044). The geographers of the ivih — xtl> century 
call the people living in the west Ghuzz alone 
without the addition of a numeral. These Ghuzz 
were the immediate neighbours of the DSr al-/s/am 
from Djurdjan on the Caspian Sea to Jarab and 
AsbidjSb in the Sir-Darya territory; in the west 
their territory was bounded by the lands of the 
IQiazar and Bulghar, in the east by the lands of the 
Kharluyi, in the north by the lands of the Kaimak 
(in Turkish probably Kimak), cf. Istakhri, ed. de 
Goeje, p. 9; on the other hand to reach the land 
of the Tughuzghuz from the Dar al-htam., one 
had to traverse the whole of the broad territory 
of the Kharlukh, more than 30 days’ journey, 
setting out from the eastern frontier of Farghana 
(Ibn Hawkal, p. ii). The boundary between the 
Ghuzz and the Kaimak was formed by the upper 
course of the river Itil, i. e. the Kama (Istakhrl, 
p. 222); in the same century a section of the 
Ghuzz had separated from its fellow-tribesmen and 
migrated to the previously uninhabited peninsula 
of Siyahkuh (Mangishlak) (;i 5 ;</., p. 219). The 
headquarters of this people were on the lower 
course of the Sir Darya (Ibn Hawkal, p. 393). 
According to Ibn al-Athir (ed. Tornberg, xi. 117) 
these Ghuzz had separated from the Tughuzghuz 
in the time of the Caliph al-Mahdi 158—169 = 
775 — 7S5 and even at this early period adopted 
Islam ; in reality Islam only began to spread among 
the Ghuzz in the iv<t> — x'*' century ; one section 
of them had adopted Christianity perhaps even 
earlier fKazwInl, ed. Wiistenfeld, ii. 394). The 
Muslim Ghuzz were also called Turkman (Turko- 
mans): this name (of uncertain origin), which was 
later to supplant the name Ghuzz utterly, first ap- 
pears in ilukaddasi (ed. de Goeje, p. 274 el seql). 

The migration of the Ghuzz to Muslim territory 
began towards the end of the iv'h = x* century; 
they first settled at Nur in BukhSra; at an even 
earlier period Constantine Porphyrogennetos ment- 
ions the advance of another branch of the Ghuzz 
(oZ^'or, called Torki in the Russian annals) west- 
wards over the Volga against the Pecenegs. In 
the v<h = xi'h century considerable bodies mi- 
grated in both directions; in Western Asia the 
Ghuzz or Turkomans, sometimes as robber bands 


and sometimes under the leadership of their chiefs, 
penetrated all the civilised lands up to the Medi- 
terranean sea; in the west the Uz crossed the 
Danube in 1065 and ravaged the Balkan peninsula 
as far as Thessalonica and Hellas but were soon 
afterwards almost exterminated by the Pecenegs 
and Bulghars; the remainder entered Byzantine 
service and seem afterwards to have become merg- 
ed in other peoples. The campaigns of conquest 
of the Ghuzz had nevertheless great influence on 
the ethnographic conditions of Western Asia. The 
Saldjuk dynasty which arose from among the Ghuzz 
gradually succeeded in subduing all the lands from 
Chinese Turkestan to the frontiers of Egypt and 
the Byzantine empire. The Saldjuks seem to have 
been fond of settling their unruly relatives on the 
western frontier of their empire and thus Asia- 
Minor and the northern provinces of Iran received 
their Turkish population. Only one movement 
of the Ghuzz in the east of any importance is 
mentioned; in 548 = 1153 the tribes settled around 
Baiy? rose against Sultan Sandjar, a rising which 
resulted in the taking prisoner of the Sultan and 
the devastation of ^orasan and several other 
provinces, but these events only affected political 
conditions for a brief period and the ethnographic 
not at all, as far as can be seen. The lands aband- 
oned by the Ghuzz on the Sir-Darya and north 
of the Caspian Sea and Sea of Aral were occupied 
by the Kipfiak (also written ^ifbglj:), a branch of 
the Kaimak (so GardizI in Barthold, Otiet v Po'ezdk'e 
V Sredyuyu Aziyu, p. 82). As early as 421 = 1030 
we find the Kip£a^ mentioned as neighbours of 
J^^Srizm (BaihaljLi, ed. Morley, p. 91 at the foot); 
Nasir-i Khusraw (in Browne, A Literary History 
of Persia., ii. 227) already uses the term “desert 
(dasht) of the Kipcalj”, afterwards adopted by the 
Muslim geographers, in the same sense as Istakhrl 
(p. 217 et seq.) at an earlier period uses the term 
“desert of the Ghuzz” [mafazat al-Gkuzzlyd). 

Ibn al-Athir (xi. 54) mentions the division ot 
the Ghuzz into two groups of tribes, the Ucujc 
and the Buzuk:; we do not learn further details 
of this division, or of the 24 tribes of the Oghuz 
and their common ancestor, the eponym hero 
Oghuz Khan till the TePrtkh-i Ghazdnl of Rashid 
al-Din (cf. the article ghazan, ii. 149'' et seq .) ; the 
same authority gives the totem (onghon) and seal 
{tamgh^ of each tribe. Oghuz Khan appears as 
early as this as a Muslim hero; geographically 
also the saga is for the most part localised in 
Western Asia, Egypt and Europe (even the Franks 
are subdued by O^uz Khan). Another version 
of the same saga, still free from Muslim colouring, 
in the Uighur script, but composed in a dialect 
differing from Ui^ur (such Persian words as dost 
and du^man are also found in it), has been pub- 
lished by W, Radloffj nothing is known of the 
origin of this version or the date of its compo- 
sition. The geographical proper names mentioned 
in it refer mostly to Eastern Asia and suit the 
Mongol period 5 a similar saga was utilised by 
Ra^Id al-Din in another section of his work (in the 
section on the Turks 5 cf. Baron Rosen in Collections 
Scientifiques^ iii. 99 et seq.) and by Abu U-Ghazi. 
All that is given by later Muslim writers on OjJuz 
Khan and^the 24 tribes of the Oghuz may be traced 
to the ^azani; this is particularly true 

of the Tawarl^d Al~i Sal^uk.^ whose author has 
taken the alleged claims of Cingiz Khan from 
the Ta rikhd Qhazdnl and simply substituted Oghuz 
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Khan for Cingir Khan. Led astray by this falsifi- 
cation, a Turkish scholar has recently propounded 
the thesis that we have the foundations of the 
celebrated Yasa of Cingiz IGian in the book of 
laws of the Oghuz Turks (cf. M. Hartmann, Der 
Jslamische Orient^ iii. 37 r/ seq.'). As late as the 
xix'k century the Turkomans of the Caspian Sea 
still considered Uz Khan (for Oghuz ^ 5 n) as 
the ancestor of their people (Galkin, Etnograficeskie 
i istoriceske materiali fo srednei Azii i Orenhargs- 
komu krayui St. Petersburg 1868, p. 5); popular 
legends of his life and deeds are not yet known. 

In Asia Minor even in the Ottoman period the 
“times of the Oghuz” {0 ghuMamdnV) were for 
long famous; every saga handed down by the 
bards (Jizdn) about the past was called an Oghiiz- 
Nama\ a collection of such legends is contained 
in the Kitab-i Dede Korkud which is preserved 
in a unique manuscript in Dresden (Fleischer, 
N”. 86). The Korkud or Korkut, who appears in 
this book, is also known on the Sir-Darya (the 
erstwhile abode of the Oghuz) and in the Turko- 
man steppes as a saint, bard and sage; similar 
legends were also current at one time in Adhar- 
baidjan, at Derbend (cf. i. 943’’ infra segS) and in 
Asia Minor. The view propounded by Inostrantzew 
{Zapiski vast. old. arkh. obshc.^ xx. 040 et seq.') 
that this Korkud may be identical with the Kor- 
^ud b. 'Abd al-HamId, mentioned by ‘Imad al- 
Dln IsfahanI (ed. Houtsma, p. 281 et seq.) and 
by Ibn al-Athir (xi. 54), will hardly hold; the 
saga must certainly be older and have been known 
to the Oghuz even at the beginning of their 
wanderings; its wide dissemination cannot be other- 
wise explained. 

Bibliography. M. Th. Houtsma, Die Qhu- 
zenstdnime (fViener Zeitschr. fur die Kunde des 
Morgenlandes., ii. 219 et seq.). For the text of 
Rashid al-Din see Berezin, Trudi vast. otd. arkh. 
ob-rhl., vii. 13 et seq.., and C. Salemann in W. Rad- 
loff’s Kudatku-Bilik i., St. Petersburg 1891, 
p. xiv. et seq, ; the text of Abu ’ 1 -GhazI (p. 
xxviii. et seq.) and the “Uighur” saga (p. x. 
et seq.., 232 et seq.) is also given there. On 
the name Tughuzghuz: M. J. de Goeje on the 
authority of Th. Ndldeke in Bibi Geogr, Arab., 
vii. p. viii. The identity of the O gh uz with the 
Turks of the vi‘k century was recognised by 
Radloff {Kudatku- Bilik, p. Ixxvii.) even before 
the discovery of the Ortton inscriptions; for 
details see Barthold, Otcet o po'ezdk'e v Sred- 
nytiyu Aziyu, p. 33 et seq. On the contents of 
the Kitab-i Korkud cf. Barthold in Zapiski vost. 
otd. arkh. obshc., viii. 203 et seq. On the Greek 
accounts (especially Joannes Scylitzes, p. 654 
et seq.) Hertzberg, Geschichte der Byzantiner, 
Berlin 1883, p. 245; J. Marquart, Osteuropdische 
und ostasiatische Streifzuge, Leipzig 1903, p. 
338 et seq. (W. Barthold.) 

G*AUR (t.) = Geber [q. v., ii. 131*^]. 

G*AUR DA GH . the Turkish name for the 
Amanus mountains, to be more accurate, for the 
northern part of the range [cf. i. 3I2>>]. 

GIBRALTAR, a rocky I imestone penin- 
sula belonging to Great Britain in the 
S. E. of the Spanish province of Cadiz [q. v., i. 
810] almost the most southerly point in Spain (3 
miles from N. to S., greatest breadth one mile 
with an area of 2 square miles and greatest height 
1439 feet) with a town and harbour of the same 
name lying along the gentler western slope, with 


28,000 Spanish, English, Jewish and Moroccan 
inhabitants (including a garrison of 7000 men). 
Being the key of the Mediterranean it is very 
strongly fortified and honeycombed with batteries; 
in the Bay of Gibraltar or Algeciras (q. v., opposite 
it in the west) there was in ancient times the 
European pillar of Hercules (Herakles = Phoenician- 
Punic Melqart from Malkqart = king of the city), 
also called Calpe or Alyba Mons, opposite (15 
miles) the African Columne Abyla or Abenna, the 
modern Ceuta [q. v., i. 836'’ et seq."] with Castillo 
and Monte del Acho (600 feet high) and Punta de 
la Almina (but not along the strait like the whole 
chain of the Sierra Bullones [as Baedeker * still 
has it] or of the Djebel Musa [called after MOsa b. 
Nusair]. The very ancient Carteia (Calathe) on the 
most northerly point of the Bay of Gibraltar, east 
of the mouth of the Guadarranque, seems to have 
been of Iberian origin in spite of the Phoenician 
name, and played a part in history under the 
Carthaginians as a seaport; in 171 B.C. it received 
the first Roman colony on the peninsula and 
under the Arabs was called Kartadjenna like Car- 
thago and Carthago Nova (Cartagena); in the 
xviP'' century the tower built on its ruins was 
still called Cartajena or Cartagena, the modern 
Torre del Rocadillo on the Farm el Rocadillo 
with low mounds of ruins. Gibraltar from the 
northeast commands the whole of the strait be- 
tween Europe and Africa, between the Atlantic 
and Mediterranean usually called the strait of Gi- 
braltar, Strasse von Gibraltar, Estrecho, Detroit de 
Gibraltar, in ancient times rabiiplriStf TTobai, Fre- 
tum Gaditanum (from Gades, Cadiz) or Herculeum, 
Arabic (khalidi) al-Zokak, (canal of) the street [cf. 
BAHR al-maghrib]. After 71 1 Gibraltar was called 
Dpebel Tdrik, Tarilc’s hill, by the Arabs after Ta- 
nk’s first landingplace, which was soon fortified by 
him (also Djebel al-Fath, hill of victory) but never 
wrongly with the article as one frequently finds 
it even to the present day; the Spanish only insert- 
ed a euphonic r, Gibraltar for Gibaltar (cf. es- 
trclla from Latin Stella, Priego, Arab. Begha, and 
the correctly Italianised form of the name, Gibil- 
terra), just as it has added an r in Tanger = Arab. 
Tandja (Tingis); cf. also the citadel of Malaga: 
Castillo de Gibralfaro from Djebel Faro, “hill of 
the Pharos”, while Gibraleon, north of Huelva = 
Arab. Diebel aKUyun “mountain of the springs”, of 
which the name of the hill El Jabaleon, N.W. of 
Baza in the N. E. of the province of Granada, is 
only another form (cf. Monte Jabalcuz S. W. of 
Jaen = Arab. Diebel Kuz) Throughout the whole 
of the Arab period, the harbour, town and citadel 
(“The Moorish Castle”) on the N. W. of the rock 
played a constant part as a strong base for the 
fleet; while Algeciras opposite became more and 
more the prosperous capital of the southern part 
of Andalusia (cf. the decline of Cadiz, i. 810^ 
infra seq.). In 1 1 60 the Almohad 'Abd al-Mu^min 
strengthened the fortifications of the rock. In 1309 
Gibraltar was taken by Alonso Perez Guzmin el 
Bueno for Ferdinand IV of Castile, but in 1333 
passed to the Marinids of Morocco from whom it 
was taken in 1410 by the Nasrid Yusuf III Abu 
T-Hadjdjadj of Granada, and finally on the 20'h 
August 1462 it was won for Henry IV of Castile 
by Count Guzmdn of Medina Sidonia. From 1462 
it was with the whole mountainous Campo de 
Gibraltar, in the N.W. of Gibraltar (practically the 
whole Sierra de los Gazules) the hereditary fief of 
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the Guzmans de Medina Sidonia till 1 502, when it 
lapsed to the crown. In 1540 Gibraltar was plundered 
by the Algerian corsair Khair al-Din, but strongly 
fortified by Charles V till 1552; it was from here 
in 1610 that Admiral Don Juan de Mendoza shipped 
the banished Morescoes back to Afiica. During the 
war of the Spanish Succession Gibraltar was taken 
by the English in 1704 and had subsequently to 
suffer severe sieges, notably in 1779—1783 under 
General Elliot against the French and Spanish. 

Bibliography. IdrisI, Description de I'Afri- 
qus et de I'Espagne.^ p. I77 = transl. 213; Geo- 
graphie d' Abonlfeda.^ p. 68 = transl. 85 ; A/nrarrV/ 
al-Ittillf.^ V. 23 et seq.\ Ibn Khaldun, Histoite 
des Berber es (Slane) , iv. Index ; Encyclopedic 
arabe {Dci'irat al-Ma’-drif).^ vi. 383 — 386; Sey- 
bold , Z2ir spanish-arabischen Geographic: die 
Provinz Cddiz^ Halle 1906 (s. Cadiz); Baedeker, 
Spanicn und Portugal * (with plan) ; Gayangos, 
History of the Muhammedan Dynasties in Spain.^ 
o- 355 “Gibraltar was afterwards taken from 
the Beni Merin by Muhammed, surnamed al- 
Ghani-billah” and Index s. v. Jebal-Tmik, “re- 
covered by Mohammed IV” has misunderstood 
Makkarl’s text i. 295 ; it is rather the conquest 
of Algeciras in 1369 by Muhammad V (not 
IV) Aat is referred to. (C. F. Seyboi.D.) 
GILAN (properly land of the Gels, Gelae . 
a province of Persia, south of the 
Caspian Sea and north of the Elburz chain. It is 
bounded in the east by Tabaristan or Mazandaran, 
and its northern limit is marked by the juncture of 
the Kur and the Araxes ; its political boundary with 
Russia, however, is marked by the Astara stream. 
The chief town is Re.slit. The interior is swampy 
(whence the popular etymology of the name from 
gil “mud”) and covered with woods and mulberry 
groves; the mountainous part bears the name Dal- 
lam : the natives call themselves Gilek. The Safld 
Rud flows into the sea near Lahidjan. The silk 
industry and the cultivation of rice flourish in it. 

The perpetual moisture of the climate has a 
relaxing effect; the mild and wet winter is broken 
by the bad-i garm (warm wind). Seen from the 
above, the forests have the appearance of a vast 
sea of green ; in them a kind of tiger, resembling 
that of India, is found. 

According to the recent reforms Gllan forms 
an independent wilSyet of the first class with 
Resht as capital and its seaport Enzeli [q. v., ii. 
28] ranks as a village. The population numbers 
about 250,000 and revenues amount to 20,278 
tumans. The province is divided into 4 boliik: 
Tawalish (chief town Kergane-Rud) , Lahidjan, 
Lenge-Rud (w'ith Rudsar and Ranhuk) and Mandjil 
(with Rahmetabad). It was formerly divided into 
five districts: Raneku, Lahidjan, Resht, Fumen 
and Gesker. Fumen was once considered the capi- 
tal and the most important places were Tulem, 
Lahidjan, Bimashahr, Kutem, Salus and Djeshm. 
The natives, however, only recognise the geograph- 
ical division of the province into two districts 
by the Safid-Rnd : Biye-pas (district of Resht) and 
Biye-pl.sh (district of Lahidjan); in the dialect of 
the country hire means river (Ahmed RazI, Haft 
Iklim^ quoted by Schefer, Chrest. Pers.. ii. 104; 
cf. Melgunof, p. 230, note ; Dom, Caspia, p. 46). 
After remaining for long independent Gllan was 
conquered by Hulagu, who razed the fortifications 
of Shamiran to the ground in 1227, and was finally 
incorporated in Persia by the .Safawdds; under 


'Abbas I the capital was Resht. Talish in the 
north was separated from it and the greater part 
ceded to Russia by the Treaty of Gulistan (1813). 

Yakut mentions a tribe named Djilan, w'hich 
emigrated from Istakhr to Bahrain; according to 
a verse by Imru^ al-Kais they entered the service 
of the rulers as miners and masons (Van Vloten, 
JVien. Zeitschr. f, d. Kunde d. Morgenl..^\\\\, 1894, 
p. 62); it is probably Gels that are referred to. 

The old kings seem to have borne the title Gel 
(Arab. Dfil-., cf. Gloss. Tabari; Mas'udI, Murudj., 
i. 359; Nasir-i Khusraw, Sefer-ndme., p. xxii. and 16). 

Bibliography: Bibl. Gecgr. Arab..^ i. (al- 
Istakhri), p. 204, 205 ; ii. (Ibn Hawkal), p. 267 
et seq.\ iii. (al-Mukaddasi), p. 51, 355, 360, 367 
et seq.: Yakut, ii. 179; Dorn, Muhamm. Quellen 
zur Geschichte der sudlichen Xustenlander des 
kaspischen Meeres., Vol. ii. iii. and iv.; Barbier 
de Meynard, Diet, geogr. hist, et litt. de la 
Perse.^ p. 187 et seq.', Alex. Chodzko, Le Ghilan 
et les Marais caspiens {Nouv. Annales des Voy- 
ages, 1849-1850); G. Melgunof, Das siidliche 
Cfer des Kaspischen Meeres etc. (Leipzig 1868), 
p. 227 — 288; Fr. Spiegel, Eranische Altertums- 
ktinde, i. 77; Dorn, Caspia, passim cf. Index; 
Marquart, Eransahr, p. 124 et seq., 127, 230; 
Ch. Schefer, Chrestomathie persane, ii. %2etseq.', 
Pez'ite du Monde niusulman, xxii. 1913, p. 282. 

(Cl. Huart.) 

al-GILDAKI (DjildakI) 'AlI b. Aidamir b. 
'AlI, according to other authorities, 'Izz al-Dln 
Aidamir b. ‘^Ali, author of a number of works 
dealing with occult sciences, notably alchemy which 
are detailed by Brockelmann, Gesch. der arab. 
Litterat., ii. 139, who gives the following as 
printed: al-Misfdh ft Asrdr ^Ilm al-Miftah, Bom- 
bay 1302, and Nat^idj al-B'ikar fl AhiuUl al- 
Hadjar, Bulalf n. d. Almost nothing is known of 
his life; all that is certain is that he composed one 
of his works in 740 (1339) in Damascus and ano- 
ther in 742 (so HadjdjI Khalifa, not 743) in Cairo. 
743 (1342) is usually given as the date of his 
death; Brockelmann, however, also gives 762 (1361). 

Bibliography. See Brockelmann, op. cit. 
GILGIT. A province in the extreme 
N.-W. of the Indian empire, the capital of 
which is the small town of Gilgit, situated in a 
valley 4890 feet above sea-level on the Gilgit 
R. which is a tributary of the Indus. It is sur- 
rounded by great mountain ranges, and is opposite 
to the gap leading to Hanza, beyond which the 
northeastern Hindu Kush separates it from Wakhan 
and the Muztagh from Chinese territory. The 
population belongs to the Shin race, and the 
Shina language, one of the Pisha£a group, is spoken. 
This race is probably mainly Aryan, the people 
are good cultivators and fond of sport, light-hearted 
and cheerful, but with a reputation for treachery. 
The routes by which Gilgit is approached from 
India lead down the Gilgit R, to its junction 
with the Indus near Eundji, and hence to Kashmir 
Tragbal and Burzil passes or to Abbottabad 
by Cilas, the Babusar pass and the Kaghan valley. 
In Gilgit the whole population is Muhammadan, 
mainly §hi^h, and not fanatical. Little is known 
of the earlier history. In Pauranic lists the Cinas 
(or ^ins) are classed with the Dardas. Al-Blrunl 
mentions Gilgit, and says that the people speak 
Turkish and that their king is called Bhatta Shah, 
It is improbable that Turkish was actually spoken, 
but the ^ins still claim relationship with the 
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Mu gh als of India. Till recently Gilgit was under 
kings of the Trakhani family, from a former king 
Trakhan who reigned in the 14'^ cent., and esta- 
blished the Muhammadan faith. The title of the 
kings before that period was but since then it 
has been Shah-rai. The country is also said to have 
been formerly called Sargin, and afterwards Gilit. 

In 1841 the last of the legitimate rulers Karim 
Khan was expelled by Gauhav Rahman (orGauhar 
Aman) a member of the Khushwakti family of 
YasTn who made himself master of the country, 
and proved to be a cruel tyrant. The expelled 
ruler took refuge with the Sikh governor of Kash- 
mir, who invaded Gilgit and set up Karim Khan 
again in 1842. He ruled under Sikh suzerainty, 
and when Gulab Singh Dogra became Maharadja 
of Kashmir in 1846, Gilgit passed to him with 
the other Sikh possessions. In 1852 however, Gauhar 
Rahman attacked and routed the Dogras while 
they were invading Hanza, and Karim Khan was 
killed. The Dogras recovered possession in i860, 
and shortly afterwards ^Alidad Khan, an infant, 
was installed by them as Ra. He was a son of 
the ruler of Nagar, but was considered to be a 
representative of the Trakhani family. The Gilgit 
agency under Biddulph was first established in 
1877, and renewed afterwards under Durand in 
1889. In 1895, linie of the Citral war, Gilgit 

was occupied by a small force which advanced 
on Citial via the Shandur Pass. (See art. citral). 
The country has continued to form part of the 
Kashmir kingdom, but the relations with the local 
chiefs are controlled by the Biitish agent at Gilgit, 
Bibliography'. Biddulph, Tribes of the 

Hindu Koosh (Calcutta 1880); Holdich, The 

Indian Borderland.^ London, 1901 ; Capt. W. R. 

Robertson, The Citral Expedition.^ Calcutta 1898; 

Grierson, The Pisaca Languages.^ London 1906. 

(M, Longworth Dames.) 

GIMBRI, Ginbri. [See konbur.] 

GIRAY, a Tatar dynasty, which ruled the 
Crimean peninsula for three centuries (ix'** — xii^^ = 
xvtli — xviii'Ji). The accounts of the beginnings of 
the dynasty and the deeds of its founder Ha^dji 
Giray b. Ghiyath al-Din b. Tash-Timur, a prince 
of the kingdom of the Golden Horde are very 
meagre and contradictory. His earliest coins are 
of the year 845 = 1441-1442; he is said to have 
laid the foundations of his power at a considerably 
earlier period with the help of the rulers of Li- 
thuania and Poland, on whom he afterwards con- 
tinued to rely till his death (871 = 14C6). We 
have no reliable information on the origin of the 
name Giray. According to local tradition the tutor 
{atalik) of the prince is said to have belonged to 
the tribe of Giray (this tribal name is still known 
in Central Asia where it is pronounced *‘Kiray”); 
Ahmed Wefik Pasha says in his Dictionary (p. 
1043)1 without giving authorities, that Giray is a 
Mongol word, pronounced “Garay*’ in Mongol and 
used with the meaning “meritorious, worthy, quali- 
fied” {mustahakk.^ skayisia.^ ahakk). Hadjdji does 
not seem to have intended to transmit this name 
to his descendants ; only one of his sons, Mengll, 
and he not the eldest nor the immediate successor 
of his father, bore the name Giray; on the other 
hand this name was given to every prince of the 
ruling house from Mengll’s time onwards. After 
the conquest of KafFa by the Turks (880 = * 475 ) 
the Crimea nominally belonged to the Ottoman 
empire. The southern coast passed directly under 
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Turkish rule while the GirSy retained possession 
of the remainder as vassals of the Porte; but 
neither the relations of the Pasha stationed in 
Kaffa to the Khan nor the relations of the Khan 
himself to the Porte were accurately defined. It 
was only after the reign of Islam Giray II (992 — 
996=1584 — 158S) that the Sultan's name was 
mentioned before the Khan’s name in the Friday 
service; the coins were afterwards struck in the 
name of the Khan only. The earliest Khans (Hadjdji 
Giray, Nur Dawlat and Mengli-Giray before the 
Turkish conquest) bore the title “Sultan” on their 
coins; they afterwards contented themselves with 
the title Khan ; the word “Sultan” denoted, as among 
the Uzbeg and Kazak, a prince of the reigning 
house, who was not actually ruling. The seal [tarn- 
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is characteristic of the coins and docu- 


ments of the Giray. Several Khans extended their 
power far beyond the bounds of the peninsula, 
sometimes independently and sometimes by author- 
ity of the Sultans of Turkey: northwards to Mos- 
cow, eastwards to the Volga and the Caspian Sea. 
In 1736 the peninsula was occupied temporarily 
for the first time by Russia, in 1771 it was per- 
manently conquered and has not been vacated 
since then, although, according to the terms of the 
peace of Kuciik-Kainardje (1774) and of the treaty 
of Ainali-Kawak (1779), the Khan was to be chosen 
freely by the Tatar population and was to rule 
his land as an independent prince, free of the 
Porte and Russia alike. In 1783 the Crimea was 
incorporated in the Russian empire whereupon the 
rule of the Giray came to an end; the last Giray 
to bear the title iGjan. Bakhtl-Giray died in Ra- 
madan 1215 = January 1801 on the island of 
Mytilene. Cf. also article baghce-sarai (i. 562 
ct seq. where Bibliography is given). 

(W. Barthold.) 

GIRGA, a province {tnudiriyd)^ district {iitar- 
kaz) and town in Upper Egypt. The etymology 
is uncertain. The name of Saint Girgis (George) 
is presumably concealed in Girga. ^Ali Mubarak 
connects it with a Dagirga or Digirga known in 
the same district (the latter place is also mentioned 
by Ibn Dji'an, p. 189 and Ibn Dukmak, v. 27). The 
older Egyptian souices do not seem to be ac- 
quainted with Girga so that it is not mentioned 
in Kuda'i’s list of kura's^ it is given by Yaljtut 
however. The name first appears as that of a 
province in the Description de i'Egypte (1212 — 
1798); it is not yet found in the Bok Ndsjrl of 
715 = 1315. The province of Girga therefore 
probably first arose in the Ottoman period. In the 
I^edlval period Sohag became capital of the pro- 
vince of Girga, while GirgS itself declined to the 
level of the chief town of a district. The town 
was celebrated for its industries in wood and 
leather, which, like all Egyptian industries, were 
in the hands of Christians. Its large Christian 
population is evidence of its age. The town flourished 
as long as the pilgrims’ caravans went via Kusair, 
as its inhabitants provided the pilgrims with pro- 
visions, particularly baksamat (rec^xixiaim “biscuit”). 
With the alteration in the route Girga began to 
decline; cf. the similar fate of ^Aidhab [q. v., i. 
210“]. Under Muhammad ^311 the town, which 
was well built, suffered from the inundations of 
the Nile, but it was saved from destruction by 
protective works under IsmaTl. At the present day 
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the population of the town is 19,893, of whom 
5443 Copts, and that of the province about 
®/4 of a million. 

Bibliography. 'Alt Mubarak, Khitat dja- 

dlda.^ X. 53; Yakut, ii. 48; Boinet 

Bey, Dictionnaire Geographique de V Egypte.^ p. 

214 sub Guerga; Baedeker, Egypt v. Index. 

(C. H. Becker.) 

GIZEH (Djiza), town in Egypt [s. i. 82 in- 
fra seq.']. 

GOG AND MAGOG. [See yadjudj.] 

GOGO, a t own in the Sudan on the left 
bank of the Niger, about 250 miles east of 
Timbuktu in 16'^ 12' 4" N. Lat. and 42' 53" E. 

(Greenw,), The name Gogo has been writ- 

ten in various ways by the European translators 
of the Arab geographers; we find the following 
forms, Kaogha, Caucau, Kaokao, Kaokou, and 
Gago in Leo Africanus. Barth writes Gao or Gogo. 
The etymology of the name moreover is obscure. Al- 
Bakri {^Description de V Afrique^ transl. de Slane, 
P* 399) gives a fantastic explanation of it. “The 
inhabitants say that the name Kao Kao has been 
given to their town because their drums make 
this sound very distinctly”. According to Houdas, 
{Tarikh es-Soudan^ transh, p. 6, Note 3), these 
various forms are corruptions of Kokoy Korya 
“the king’s town”, the first of these two names 
having been taken for a place-name. 

Gogo was the capital of the Songhai empire 
(cf. the articles sUdan, songhai). It was founded 
in the viith century a.d. When Dia (Za) aUAiman 
had settled at Gugia (Kukiya of the Arab authors), 
on the right bank of the Niger, a section of the 
Songhai, the Sorko-Faran, who lived in these re- 
gions, had to go northward and build a new town, 
Gogo, about 100 miles up the river on its left 
bank. About 890, according to Barth, the sovereigns 
or Dia of Gugia seized Gogo, Even at this time I 
Gogo was an important commercial centre to which 
the caravans from Tripolitania and Ifriklya flocked. 
This is how (according to Ibn Khaldun. Hist, des 
Berbires, transl. de Slane, iii. aoj), Abu Yazid, 
the adversary of the Fatimids, came to be born 
in this town during a business journey which his 
father had taken into the Sudan. The presence of 
these merchants from the north made Gogo a 
centre of Muslim propaganda. The fifteenth prince 
of the dynasty of the Dia, Dia Kossoi, became a 
convert to Islam, perhaps during a Journey to 
Gogo, about 400 == 1009-1010 and moved his 
capital to the latter town. M. Delafosse thinks 
that this change of residence was brought about 
at the request of Arab and Berber merchants 
whose caravans ran the risk of being pillaged be- 
tween Gogo and Gugia by the Sorko or by the 
Tuaregs of Awellimiden and for whom the pres- 
ence of the sovereign was a guarantee of security. 

In any case, we find Gogo one of the most 
prosperous cities in the Sudan in al-Bakri’s time. 

It consisted of two parts, the native town inhabited 
by infidels in the midst of which rose the royal 
palace and the merchants’ quarter occupied by 
Muslim traders. The population consisted of negroes 
Berbers, and Arabs. The Arabs called the natives ^ 
Buzurganin, a word which Slane (/. o.) connects ( 
with the Persian words buzttrgan (the great) or < 
batargan (merchants). Although the rulers had i 
adopted Islam, the mass of the people had re- ] 
mained pagan and never abandoned their angient i 


i beliefs. Commerce was active but money was un- 
t known; its place was taken by salt, which came 
from the mines of Taotek in the middle of the 
• Sahara, 6 days’ journey beyond Tadmekka (es- 
t Sukh). Idrisi likewise emphasises the economic 
. importance of Gogo and describes the part taken 
by the natives in the trade. “Persons of importance 
and the notables (transl., p. 13) far from keeping 
apart from the merchant class, visit them, associate 
on equal terms with them and supply them ^^ith 
means for their commercial undertakings by entrus- 
ting them with merchandise and receiving from 
them in return a share of the profits”. Ibn Battuta, 
who spent some time at Gogo in 752 (1352) says 
that it is “one of the fairest and largest cities of 
the land of the negroes and the best supplied with 
provisions”. 

About 1325 a.d,, the king Dia Assibai had to 
acknowledge himself a vassal of the empire of 
Malli (Melle), but by 1339 his son, ^AU Kolen, 
escaping from the court of Mali! where he had 
been kept as a hostage, recaptured Gogo and 
restored its independence. ‘^All Kolen was the 
founder of the Sonni dynasty, of which 19 sover- 
eigns ruled from 1335 — 1493. Limited in size 
under the early rulers of this dynasty, the king- 
dom of Gogo became of considerable extent through 
the conquests of the last of the dynasty, Sonni 
‘^AU (1464 — 1492), who conquered Timbuktu (1468) 
and Djenne (1473). Under the Askia dynasty whose 
founder was the Soninke Muhammad Turl (Muham- 
mad Askia) Gogo became the capital of a vast 
empire comprising the greater part of the countr)' 
enclosed in the northern part of the bend of the 
Niger, The description of Gogo given by Leo Afri- 
canus gives a very clear idea of the great city of 
the Sudan. “Gago” he says “is a very large city, 
like the above-mentioned (Kabara) i. e. without walls 
and about 400 miles south of Tombut. The great 
majority of the houses are ugly in appearance; 
however, it does contain a certain number of build- 
ings of considerable beauty and convenience, in 
which the king and his court live. The inhabitants 
are rich merchants, who spend their time on the 
marketplace, selling their merchandise and trading 
in all directions. A vast number of negroes come 
to this city, who bring gold in immense quantities 
to buy and carry away the goods brought from 
Europe and Barbary, but they cannot find sufficient 
goods, so great is the sum of dinars that they bring 
with them, so that they are forced to return home 
taking a half or a third of their money with them. 
The other towns of the negroes cannot equal it in 
culture \ The slave-trade was a busy one, the other 
goods sold, particularly salt and European goods, 
fetched very high prices. 

Gogo’s reputation for wealth attracted the atten- 
tion and covetousness of the Sheiifs of Morocco, 
Profiting by the dissensions in the second half of 
the xvith century, which were enfeebling the power 
of the Askia, Ahmad al-MansUr al-Dhahabi appointed 
Cjuder Pasha to conquer’ the Sudan. The Askia 
Issihak IPs army was routed on the 12^ April 
1591 at Tangondibo", about 35 miles N. of Gogo. 

y their ruler’s orders, the inhabitants then eva- 
cuat^ the town and retired to the opposite bank 
of the Niger, The Moroccan troops entered the 
capital without resistance and only found in it an 
Tv^ khatib, several students and foreign merchants. 
__juder Pasha was then able to confirm how exag- 
gerated was the reputation of the Sudanese capital. 
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“The palace of the Askiya” he wrote to the 
Sherif “is not equal to the house of the chief 
muleteer of Marrakush”. 

Djuder’s expedition put an end to the Gogo 
empire. The Askia of the north who continued 
to reside in this town till the xvlii^’u century were 
now subordinated to the Moroccan pashas of Tim- 
buktu. A garrison was installed in the town to 
protect it against the attacks of the Askias of 
the south, who had succeeded in maintaining their 
independence in the region of Say and against 
the incursions of the Tuaregs. The Tuaregs ulti- 
mately however succeeded in taking Gogo from 
which they expelled the Moorish garrison in 1680, 
The Pasha Mansur Seniber retook the town in 
1688 but did not leave a garrison in it. After 
1770 (according to Barth) all trace of Moorish 
domination disappeared and the Awellimiden were 
henceforth masters of Gogo. 

The town continued to decline more and more. 
When Barth passed through it in 1854 it was 
only a village of 300 — 400 huts, built on the 
edge of a dry arm of the Niger and inhabited 
by Songhai, Tuaregs and Ruma, degraded des- 
cendants of the Moorish conquerors. Of the monu- 
ments of architecture praised by I.eo Africanus 
there only survived a tower about 60 feet high 
and some traces of the great mosque (Djingere- 
ber) where Muhammad Askia was buried. Barth, 
however, claims to have recognised the site of 
the ancient town, the circumference of which must 
have been about 4 miles. At the present day 
Gogo is “a collection of large villages of straw 
huts” (Hourst). As a result of the occupation of 
the Timbuktu region by the French, a station 
was established at Gogo (1898) which has become 
the centre of a region and of a military circle in 
the Sudan. 
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Hartmann considers Bakii’s to be Gogo 

and the KugB of the other geographers 

to be the land of Wadai. 


Marquart, Benin-Sammlung , p. cvi., observes 
that no fewer than seven places in the Sudan are 
to be distinguished which have names written in 
the same or similar ways and proceeds to discuss 
them in detail. 

gOrCai, Turkish Gokce-tengiz (“blue sea”), 
Armenian Sewanga (Se w- Wank =; “Black cloister”), 
a freshwater lake in Russian Armenia 
(gouvernement of Eriwan), 7000 feet above sea- 
level, covering an area of 62 square miles and 
drained by one stream, the Zanga, which flows 
into the Araxes. As Le Strange {The Lands of 
the Eastern Caliphate, p. 183) points out, the 
name first appears in Hamd Allah KazwInI; in 
the Muhammadan sources of the pre-Mongol pe- 
riod the lake is not mentioned at all. The mo- 
nastery from which the lake has received its Ar- 
menian name lies on an island near the north- 
western shore. At the present day the Gokcai is 
best known for its wealth in fishes (trout, Turk. 
ishkhan, Armen, gegarkuni). Cf. E. Weidenbaum, 
Putevoditel po Kawkazu, p. 31. 

(W. Barthold.) 

GGKLAN, a Turkoman tribe who dwell in 
the mountains between the upper course of the Gbr- 
gen and Atrek [q. v., i. 512'’ et seql\ i. e. in Persian 
territory; but some are said to live on Russian 
territory in lOiiva, Kara^aPa and Candir. They are 
divided into the following clans, Cakur, Kirik, 
Bayandir, Kayi, Yangak, Saghri, Kara, EalWikn, 
Ay-derwish, Arkakli and Shaikh Khodja. The total 
number of the Goklau cannot be accurately ascer- 
tained ; Schuyler gives 3000 kibitka-=\^.oao souls, 
with which Vamb6ry agrees, while Yate gives only 
2000 kibitka (10,000); in other accounts quoted by 
Vamb^ry higher figures are given, which is perhaps 
explained by the fact that these records date from 
an earlier period and the numbers have meanwhile 
decreased. The Goklan are not nomads but follow 
agriculture and grow silk. They are tairly pros- 
perous and pay the Shsh a fixed annual tribute. 
It cannot be ascertained how long they have 
been in these lands, but probably they were there 
as early as the Saldjuk period. They often come 
to blows with their neighbours on the west, the 
Yomuts, and with the Kurds of Budjnurd. The 
Goklan seem to be rather lax Muslims but they 
hold their religious leaders (khodias) in great 
respect. 

Bibliography. Vambery, Das Turhewvolk, 
p. 393 et seq. ; Schuyler, Turkistan, ii. 382 ; Yate, 
Khurasan and Sis tan, p. 212 et seq. ; Sykes, Ten 
thousand miles in Persia etc., p. 18, Note (vary- 
ing statements). 

GOKSU, the “blue river”, a name given to 
several rivers by the Turks. The best known is 
the river of Selefke, also called Ermenek-su, the 
Calycadnus of the ancients, the Saleph of the 
mediaeval authors in which the Emperor Frederick 
was drowned on the x’'’ June Iiqo- 

Bibliography. Ritter, Erdkunde, xix. 2, 
p. 306 et seq. 

GOKSON (the ancient Cucusus), a village 
in Turkey in Asia, the capital of a nahiya 
of the ^aza of Andrin in the sandjak of Mar‘asb 
in the province of Aleppo. It lies in a low, 
swampy plain, surrounded by argilaceous hills and 
consists only of huts built of tree-trunks. On the 
heights there still stand the ruins of several Ar- 
menian castles; the land around is almost entirely 
desert. St. Chrysostom spent some time here in 
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404 A. D. during his exile. During the first Crusade 
the Franks spent three days in Goksun (Cocson, 
Cosor), as they found ample supplies here. 

Bibliography'. Ch. Texier, Asie Mineurc.^ 
p. 585 ; Michaud, Hist. Jes Croisades.^ 7-fi ed., 
i. 132. (Cl. Huakt.) 

G6K-TEPE (“Blue Hill”), a Turkoman 
stronghold, made famous by Skobelew’s cam- 
paign (1880-1881). The name properly belongs 
to a stronghold afterwards called Kohna-Gok-Tepe 
(Old Gok-Tepe), abandoned by the Turkomans in 
1879; in a wider sense the same name was given 
to the whole oasis, in which the Teke tribe had 
collected their forces on the approach of the Rus- 
sians. The strongest fortress was Dengil-Tepe (cir- 
cumference about 3 miles, about 5 miles S. of 
Old Gdk-Tepe) which was successfully defended 
in 1S79. Shortly before Skobelew’s arrival defences 
had been erected (it is said, under the direction 
of the English officer Butler), to give the strong- 
hold greater power of resistance ; but the besieged 
(about 12,000 men not under a single leader) 
had only one cannon at their disposal, captured 
from the Persians in 1868; two light guns were 
also captured from the Russians during the siege 
but the Turkomans could do nothing with them. 
The Russian troops numbered 8000 men with 70 
guns. On the 12* (2401 January 1881 Gok-Tepe 
was stormed after a twenty days' siege and given 
over to plunder by the soldiers for four days; 
the number of Turkomans who fell during the 
siege and storming of the fortress was 6000 — 
8000; the Russians won their success at greater 
sacrifice than all their other victories in Central Asia, 
the total loss in killed and wounded being over 
1000 men; the battles before Gdk-Tepe were more- 
over the only ones in which the Russian troops 
in Turkestan had colours and guns captured from 
them. Cf. the latest and fullest account of these 
battles in M. Teremjew, Istoriya zawoyewauiya 
Srednei Azii., lii. 157 et seq. 

The name Gdk-Tepe is now borne by the station 
on the Trans-Caspian Railway (30 miles W. of 
Askhabad), built close beside Dengil-Tepe; there 
also is a museum of the campaign of 1880-1881, 
which is visited by the passengers during the 
wait made by the trains at the station (10 — 15 
minutes). (W. Barthold.) 

GOL, “a large assemblage of stagnant water, 
lake or pond”, also the name of two nahiyas 
in Asiatic Turkey of which the first is in 
the Kaza of Kdpni (san^ak of Amasiya, wilayet 
of Suvas) and contains 43 villages, and the second 
attached to the capital of the wilayet of Kastamuni 
and including 61 villages. 

Bibliography. Sdlndme 1325, p. 820, S33. 

(Cl. Huart.) 

GOLDEN HORDE. [See the articles kipCak 

and MONGOLS]. 

al-GOLEA (al-Kulai^a), a ksar and oasis 
in the Algerian Sahara, 166 miles south of 
Ghardaya, 240 southwest of Wargla and 245 north 
of 'In Salah, 30° 31' 12" N. Lat., 3° 7' 30" E. 
(Greenw.), population 2500. 

Al-Golea, the name of which means “the little 
fortress”, called in Berber Taurirt, consists of two 
parts, the ksar proper built on the northern flank 
of a “garat” which serves as storehouses for the 
nomads and a lower part occupied by the settled 
population. The latter is composed of Zenaga, 
who came from Gurara and of manumitted negroes 


who cultivate the gardens of the oasis. A subter- 
ranean water supply fed by tlie Weds .Segguer, 
Zergun, Mehaiggen and Lua assures the irrigation 
of the palmgroves containing about 7000 xlate- 
palms. It would also suffice to put a valley 7 miles 
long and 2 broad under cultivation. The water 
brought to the surface by artesian wells has given 
rise to a small lake called Bel Aid, the neighbour- 
hood of which renders the oasis veiy unhealthy. 
The .Shaanba Muadi lead a nomadic life around 
al-Golea and are divided into five sections. 

Little is know'n of the history of al-Golea. This 
ksar seems to have been first occupied by Zenata 
Berbers and to have enjoyed a fair amount of pros- 
perity, owing no doubt, to its situation between 
the eastern and western Erg on the road leading 
from the Mzab to Tiiat and Tidikelt. In the xviiui 
I century, according to the traveller al-'Aiyashi, al- 
I Goica belonged to the Sultan of Wargla who 
maintained a governor theie. In the xixui century 
the ksar was visited for the first time by a Euro- 
pean, Duveyrier, in 1859. In 1873 a French 
column reached it under Genera! de Gallifet and 
a permanent garrison was established in 1891. 
With its outposts, Foit Miribel and Fort Mac- 
Mahon (Hassi Shebaba), al-GoIea was the most 
advanced French station in the Sahara till the 
occupation of the Saharan oases in 1900. 

Bibliography. Voyage d'ot^Aiachi., Ex- 
plor. scient. de PAlgerie.^ T. ix. p. 36 ct seq , ; 
C. P. Cliarmettant, al-Golea {Sahara').^ Missions 
catholiques 1876, N®. 394; Choisy, Le Sahara., 
souvenir d'une mission a Golea., Paris 1881, 
p. 185 — 271; Daiimas, Le Sahara algericn (Pa- 
ris, 1845), P- 317; Deporter, L'e.xtrcmc slid de 
I'Algerie., Alger 1890, Part i. ; Duveyrier, Coup 
d'oeil stir le pays des Beni Mzab et sur celtii 
des Chamba cccidentau.x. {Bull. Soc. de Gecgra- 
phie de Paris., October 1859); do., Itineraire 
de Metlili a Hassi Bergaioi et d'' al-Golia a 
Metlili {Bull. Soc. de Giographie., Paris, 1876); 
Frescaly (pseudonym of Palat) yournal de route., 
Paris 1886, pp. 126—161; E. Foureau, Rapport 
sur ma mission au Sahara.... (October 1893 to 
March 1894), Paris, 1894; P.arisot, La region com- 
prise entre Ouargla et al-Golea. (G. I’vER.) 
GOLETTA, the harbour of Tunis [q. v.]. 
GOLKONDA, a city and fortress in the 
Da khan, formerly the capital of the Muhamma- 
dan kingdom of Telingana. Its site was originally 
occupied by a mud fort built by the Flindu rulers 
of the country and the primitive structure was 
strengthened and improved by the BahmanT kings 
of the Dakhan. Sultan Kuli Kutb al-Mulk, who 
was appointed governor of western Telingana in 
1495 by Mahmud ^ah Bahmani, made Golkonda 
the headquarters of his administration, rebuilt the 
fortifications with stone, and called his city Mu- 
hammadnagar, a name which never replaced the 
older appellation. In 1512 he became independent 
and made Golkonda his capital. It remained the 
capital of the Kutb Shahl kings until 1591, when 
Muhammad Kuli Kutb Shah, fifth king of the 
dynasty, built Bhagnagar, afterwards named Hai- 
darabad, at a distance of seven miles from the 
old fortress, and moved his court thither. Golkonda 
remained, however, the citadel, and the court 
moved thither when danger threatened. 'Abd Allah 
^utb Shah, seventh king of the dynasty, was be- 
sieged there in 1656 by Awrangzib, when viceroy 
of the Mu^al province of the Dakhan, but the 
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prince was obliged by his father's orders to raise 1 
the siege, .'^.wrangzlb, after his accession to the ; 
throne, set himself in due course to extinguish 
the two remaining independent dynasties of the 
Dakhan and, having captured El|japur, in 1687 
besieged Abu d-Hasan Kutb Shah, eighth and 
last king of the Kutb Shaiii dynasty, in Golkonda. 
The fortress fell after a siege of eight months 
and the king was sent captive to Dawlatabad, 
where he ended his days twelve years later. 

Golkonda was famous as the diamond mart of 
southern India, most of the mines being situated 
in the kingdom of which it was the capital. 

Bibliography. Historic Landmarks of 

the Deccan., by Major 1 . \\ . Haig. 

(T. W. Haig.) 

G0RD6S, the capital of the kaza of the same 
name in the sandjak of Sarukhan, in the wilayet 
of .■kidln, important for its manufactures of carpets 
(particularly sefidde, the socalled prayer-ca^rpets) 
originally belonged to the territory of the Karasi- 
oghlu and passed with the rest under Ottoman 
rule in 1340; the modern town has about 5000 
inhabitants of whom 4000 are Muhammadans and 
1000 Greeks (Munedjdjimbashi, iii. 36; Qiihan- 
mtma., p. 635; Cuinet, Turqiiie d'Asie., hi. 556 
et seq.'). (J- H. Mordtmann.) 

GOUM (in written Arabic Kawm), the form 
and pronunciation usual in the Arab 
lands of North Africa of the name given 
to the body of armed horsemen or of 
fighting men of a tribe. Its derivative 
means “a levy of goum or troops” or “a bold 
raid, rebellion, or revolt”. The written Arabic form 
kawm is also found in the dialects of North Africa 
with the meaning of “people, nation, tribe” etc. 
(Beaussier, Diet, pract. arabe-frangais des dialeeies 
paries en Algerie et en Tunisie). It should, how- 
ever, be noted that kawm in written Arabic may 
also mean “enemies”’ or a “body of men going 
out to plunder” (Dozy, Supplement.^ ii. 424*’)- 

The Goum of the old Barbary states of Algiers 
and Tunis received their official position in the 
army from the Turks, who based on them their 
system of military occupation of the country. .Ml 
the tribes were divided by them into makhzen or 
auxiliaries, exempted from most of the taxes and 
ra’'lya, who were subject to all taxation. When 
~’onh''etT more tribes of the latter class refused to 
pay taxes or for any cause rose in rebellion the 
Turkish army speedily moved to the territory of 
the rebels. This army supplemented its small num- 
bers by exceedingly mobile bodies of horsemen 
of the goums. As soon as the enemy was sighted, 
the goums of the makhzen tribes, under the leadei- 
ship of the chiefs of the tribe or h^Tds, charged 
straight upon those in front of them and continued 
the pursuit till they had overtaken them. Ihe 
regular army followed as quickly as possible in 
the direction of the goums to assist to form a 
position where these horsemen could reform if 
they were driven back by the rebels ; as a rule, 
however, the little body of Turkish regular troops 
only arrived in time to be present at the triumph 
of the goums of the malAzen. 

Soon after the occupation of the regency of 
.'Mgiers the F rench saw the advantage to be derived 
from these goums. But once the country was paci- 
fied the makhzen or auxiliary troops disappeared. 
The organisation of goums was then extended to 
all tribes without exception. The goums under 


the command of chiefs, ka^ids or agiias invested 
with authority by France, had to co-opeiate with 
the military police in the maintenance of security 
in the country, to protect nomad tribes on their 
migrations and the passage of tiading caravans. 

In military territory the number of goumiers or 
members of a goum varies with the requirements 
of the district from time to time. The goumiers 
draw a monthly allowance and encamp on the 
state lands, which are at their disposal, but they 
must pay the cost of maintenance ot their equip- 
ment and horses. On service they have also a 
claim on the mii na.^ a special allowance for rations. 

In civil territory the goumiers equip and mount 
themselves at their own expense. They receive 
no pay but when they are called up for service 
they receive the special allowance for rations. The 
goums of civil territory are only called up in case 
of rebellion or a European war. It is a regular 
territorial militia under the command of the chiefs 
of the tribes and receiving its orders from the govern- 
ment. The goum of each mixed or native commune 
contains 120 horsemen. The goumiers have the 
right to carry arms. Their distinctive badge is a 
green and red cord rolled round the tuiban. The 
goitmier’s horse is exempt from the war-tax and 
i the goumier himself is exempted from the zakat 
or cattle-tax. The natives consider it an honour 
to be a member of a goum and any condemnation 
for a serious crime or habitual evil living causes 
their exclusion from the body. 

The French government has been encouraged 
by the warlike valour of the goums to use their 
services in case of war on the Algerian frontier 
or in Moroccan territory. It was the goumiers of 
the military circle of Mecheria who under Com- 
mandant Pein took L’djda by surprise in 1907. 
Other goums have successfully co-operated in the 
conquest of Western Morocco with the regular 
French troops. When in this latter case the go- 
vernment calls up the horsemen of the goums, 
service is voluntary and the period does not exceed 
six months, the expenses of the march and of any 
sickness being paid by the state. Ihe men are 
subjected to medical examination before their de- 
parture. On the other hand the goums are only 
employed as auxiliaries and retain their own or- 
ganisation. On an expedition they camp apart from 
the regular troops; they bring their own provisions 
and maintain themselves on the country occupi^. 

Bibliography. W. Esterhdzy, De la do- 
mination turque dans Vancienne Regence d' Alger 
(Paris, 1840), p. 261 et seq.\ Soualah, Cours 
moyen d'arabc parle (Alger, 1909), p. too; 
Larcher, Legislation algerienne (Pans, 1 903) 
Vol. i. N». 298, p. 417; Menerville, rfr 

Legislation algerienne., p. 20; Circulaire du 
Gouverneur geneial de I’Algerie of the 21 25 

March 1867; Hugues et Lapra, Code Algerien 
(Paris 1878); Arrete du Gouvern. General de 
I'Alglrie du it Dec. iSqz., art. 4. — For the 
pre^nt arrangements cf. Circulaire du Gouvern.- 

general de I'Algirie du zg Avrtl igio. 

* (A. CouR.) 

GRAN, Imam of Harar [q. v. and above i. 

GRANADA, capital of the modern Spanish 
province and of the former kingdom of Granada, 
which, besides the present province, included in 
addition practically the province of Mdlaga in the 
west and that of Almeria in the east, has at the 
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present day 80,000 inhabitants, while at the end 
of the Moorish period it sheltered half a million 
within its walls. It lies 2200 feet above sea-level 
at the foot of the northwestern spurs (Sierra del 
Sol) of the Sierra Nevada (Cerro de Mul(a)hac6n 
11,600 feet high, called after 'All Abu ’ 1 -Hasan 
1461 — 1485) on the right (north) bank of the Genii 
(Jenil, Latin Singilis^ Arabic Shcnll) which rises 
to the southeast and on both sides of the Darro 
(Arab, in the older period Kulzum, not Calom, 
Salora or Salon, and later called Hadarro, cf. Dozy, 
Recherches i. 340 — 344), a tributary from the 
northeast which flows into the Genii south of 
Granada, almost at the east end of the broad, 
extremely fertile and healthy upper valley of the 
Vega (probably from the Arabic baU^a^ buk\ cf. 
bakfa [Vocabulista : wakta = campus], which runs 
35 miles westwards to Loja (Arab. Losha, the ancient 
Laus [Halos], Ilipula major); usually however cal- 
led al-Fahs ^ al-Mardj ^ al-Batha^ by the Arab 
authors ; cf. also al-Bika' = Coelesyria, the upper 
valley of the Leontes = al-Lltanf between Lebanon 
and Anti-Lebanus). Whether the Arabic Gharnata 
or Aghranata (Agharnata; the corresponding nisba 
is Gharnati and in popular language Gharna- 
tishi^ Granadine), is connected with a Berber place- 
name Kernata (Idrfsl, Description de I'Afrique et 
de r Espagne^ p. 56, 79) or perhaps merely represents 
the Romance Granata and is connected with the 
^i^n al-Rommdn = pomegranate citadel, the an- 
cient Alcazaba, al-Kasabat al-kadima^ the oldest 
settlement in Granada on the hill to the west 
afterwards and still called Albaicin, while the 
new Alcazaba, al-Kasabat al-d/adlda^ gradually ad- 
vanced eastwards down to the Darro and became 
linked up with it (especially in the time of the 
Zirids 1012 — <090, whose residence Dar Dik al- 
Rih (house of the weathercock) is perpetuated in 
the names at least Calle and Casa del Gallo [= 
de la Lona] near Santa Isabel la Real), just opposite 
the corresponding fortress-topped hill of the Al- 
hambra (afterwards the residence of the Nasrids 
1232—1492) east of the Darro, which is mentioned 
occasionally at quite an early date, can no longer 
be definitely ascertained; the true connection with 
the ancient Iberian and Roman Iliberri is also 
difficult to ascertain, cf. the article Elvira, ii. 
24^ The only certain fact is that Granada has 
gradually extended itself from the two parallel 
hills, commanding the Darro-Genil plain (after- 
wards called) Albaicin and .Alhambra {al-Hamra 
the red fortress) in the north, as it is again doing 
at the present day, southwards on both sides of 
the Da^o towards the Genii. Besides the Alhambra 
[q. V., i. 278 et seq.] on the whole well preserved, 
with the summer residence of the Nasrids to the 
east of it, the garden palace of Generalife (older 
Ginaralife = Arab. Dpannat aKArif^ garden of 
the architect) the relics of the Arab period arp 
very few in number; of the walls which surrounded 
al-Kasaba al-kadima and al-^adtda^ for example, 
there only remains the northwest side with several 
gates on the north side of Albaicin which at the 
present day is mainly occupied by gipsies: Bib 
Cieda, Bib al-Bonaida, Bib Elvira, and farther 
north the outer wall on the hills which included 
the later northern suburbs with the Bib al-Bayezin 
(the falconers’ gate) whence comes the name Al- 
baicfn l^Bdb and Rabad al-Baiydztn is not so called 
from immigrants from Baeza, which would be al- 
Baiydsin [with sin] in Arabic) and Bib Fadjdjal- 


I lauza, Fajalauza {=■ Almond-ravine gate, Bab B'a^^ 
al-Lauza\ while gates and walls have entirely dis- 
appeared in the south of the town in the Darro- 
Genil plain and only al-Funduk al-Djaiiid (Al- 
hondiga Nueva) in the Casa del Carbon has sur- 
vived. Of the nine Arab bridges over the Darro 
the majority of those in the south have been in- 
corporated in the covering in of the river, while 
the old bridge over the Genii, Kantarat Shenll^ 
in the east above the mouth of the Darro, is still 
in existence (Puente del Genii). The old mosques 
have mostly been turned into churches, e. g. the 
great mosques Dilma’- (with Granadine imale = 
Dydmf^ cf. bib = bdb^ hammlm = liammdm etc.) 
al-Kablr is represented by the modern cathedral 
(particularly by the Sagrario) ; northeast of the 
great mosque was the high school (madrasa) south- 
east the great bazaar or market, Alcaiceria (a/- 
Kaisariya), burned down in 1843 “od afterwards 
rebuilt with the old pillars; the great street of 
second-hand shops El-Zacatin (= al-Sakkdttn) runs 
I southwards. Both led westwards to the great Plaza 
de Bibarrambla (^Rakbat Bib al-Ramla\ where the 
Rabad al-Ramla, on the other side of the city 
wall on the west, with the Bib al-Ramla (destroyed 
in 1873 near the modern Puerta Real) joined 
the Rambla of the Darro. Of the many Arab 
baths there only survives perhaps the “nut tree 
bath” Hammlm al-Geuza (Bauo del Nogal) at the 
Kantarat al-Kadi (Puente del Alcalde). As the 
whole of the hilly northeast part of Granada is 
now called Albaicin so is the southeastern slope 
called Antequeruela, so called after the immigration 
of the Muhaijir from the town of Antequera (Arab. 
Antakfra, the ancient Anticaria, S.W. of Granada, 
north of Malaga; Yakut, i. 370). On the southwestern 
hill which runs parallel to the Alhambra, the 
modern Campo de los Martires there lay also the 
Jewish quarter with a synagogue (DiimiB al- Yahud) 
which is also called GharnUtat or Madinat al- 
Yahud. On the N. W. spur lay the Hisn Mauror, 
the still surviving Torres Bermejas of the south- 
eastern fortifications of Greater Granada, while on 
the slope and in the valley of the Darro there 
lay Rabita and Rabad Mauror = Bib Axarc (^Bab 
al-Shark^ Eastgate, Puerta del Sol): the whole 
range of the Campo de los Martires is now called 
Monte Mauror after these Muhgdjir of Mauror = 
Moron de la Frontera between Seville and Ronda. 
On the history of Granada cf. the articles ALHAM- 
BRA, ELVIRA, ZIRIDS and NASRIDS. 

Bibliography. Cf. the article alhambra 
(where there should be added to the biblio- 
graphy, the large plan (the best) by the Arquitecto 
Director de la Alhambra D. Modesto Cendoya, 
*909), ELVIRA (c 6 rdoba); IdrIsI, p. 204 et seq.\ 
Yakut, iii. 788; Mardsid al-IttilcP.^ ii. 307; 
Kazwini, ii, 367 (i. 193 'Ain ^arnata); Abu 
’ 1 -Fida, p. 176; Ibn Battuta, Index; Bibliotheca 
Geograph. Arab., Indices; Madoz, Diccionario 
s. V. ; Baedeker’s Spanien mid Portugal^ (with 
good plans); L. Seco de Lucena, Guia practica 
y artistica de Granada^, l 9 t> 9 i do., Plano de 
Granada drabe (precedido de un prologo par 
D. Mariano Caspar Remiro [Director del Centro 
de Estudios Histdricos de Granada and of the. 
Revista of this Centro] 1909, in which previous 
studies on Moorish Granada are comprised and 
made clear to the eye on the excellent plan 
although there are several errors still in it, as 
for example when Mauror (Moron see above) 
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is explained by del Moritano, de los Mauntanos, 
Rabad al-Gomera (Calle de Gomeres or Go- 
meles), Rabad al-Zenata (cf. Calle del Zenete) 
appears wrongly with the article, compared with 
the classical Ghomara, Zenata, cf. however, south 
of Granada, Alhendin = Karyai al-Hemdan and 
class. Hatndan (without article); Dozy, Recher- 
che! i. 345 - The uncritical Historia de Gra- 
nada, 1843 (unaltered reprint: Granada 1904 — ■ 
1907), by Miguel Lafuente Alcantara is useless 
as it is based on Conde’s makeshift of 1820. 
The next best would be a good edition and 
critical translation of Ibn al-Khatib’s (died 1374) 
Ihdta ft Tadrlkh Gharndta (Cairo 1319, i. ii. 
is only the synopsis Merkez al-Ihdta, which still 
lacks Vol. iii.). (C. F. Seybold.) 

GUAD . . . Guadi ... in a large number of 
Spanish river-names like Guadalquivir [q. v.], Gua- 
diana [q. v.] from the Arabic wadi = river, valley, 
particularly a river which dries up in summer, 
which is the case with the majority, especially the 
smaller of rivers in Spain, cf. also rambla from 
the Arabic ramla, a dry sandy bed, which becomes 
used as a road, cf. La Rambla de Cataluna, the 
Corso of Barcelona = the Italian fitimara (secca); 
■wadi in the west is usually wad, wed (French 
oued'), in Granada gutd (Pedro de Alcala, like bib 
for bab etc.) e. g. Guadalaviar (also contracted to 
Gualaviar) Wad al-abyad, white river = Turia 
at Valencia and = Segura of Murcia; Guadalete 
from Wad Lekk; Guadalmedina and Guadalhorce 
at Mdlaga; Guadaira (Alcald de Guad.) at Seville; 
Guadiaro (with Guadalevin) rising at Ronda = 
Arab. Wadi ara or aro, also ydro, yard', Guati- 
zalema, a mountain brook east of Huesca, with t 
in a solitary instance); Guajara, Guabacar from 
Guadijara, Guadibacar; Guadarrizas, Guarrizas, a 
mountain brook east of Linaies; it is readily trans- 
ferred from rivers (valley.s) to towns : e. g. Gua- 
dalajara [q.v.], Guadix [q.v.], Guarromdn, contrac- 
ted from Wddar rouiman, pomegranate river, a small 
town north of Linares; also transferred to moun- 
tains, e. g. Guadarrama from Wddarrambla (sand- 
river); still as the name of a river, village and moun- 
tain, e. g. Guadalupe, from (/uW, Spanish 

lobo, Latin lupus. Wolf, while the Spanish adive, 
Portuguese adibe, borrowed from the Arabic al-dklb 
as in North Africa means not “wolf but “jackal”) 
a mountain and village, while the stream is called 
Guadalupe and Guadalupejo; Guadalupe is also 
the name of a southern tributary of the lower 
Ebro; Guadelupe a mountain at Serpa on the 
lower Guadiana ; Guadelim = Alcarrache, a stream 
on the borders of Spain and Portugal south of 
Badajoz. In Portuguese, Spanish Guad(i) is usually 
represented by Odi . . . Ode..., e. g. Odiana = 
Guadiana [q. v.], Odivellas, Odiseixe, Odiarca, 
Odemira, Odeleite, Odelouca, Odega; Degebe = 
Odigebe; Divor = Odivor; cf. the Odiel with its 
tributary Odivarga in the province of Huelva, ad- 
joining South Portugal with the Guadiel between 
Linares and Bailen, Guadiela on the upper Tajo, 
and many others. (C. F. Seybold.) 

GUADALAJARA, the capital of the Spa- 
nish province of the same name, on the 
plateau (2000 feet high) of northeastern Castile, 
with 12,000 inhabitants, is the ancient Arriaca 
(from arri, Basque “stone”) on the left (eastern) 
bank of the Henares, which the Arabs called 
Wadi ' l-Ifidjdra “Stone-river” (amnis lapidum in 
Rodericus Toletanus), whence the name Guada- ^ 
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laxara, the modern Guadalajara, which was then 
transferied to the town and used particularly of 
it; the latter was also called Madlnat al-FaraJJ, 
which might be tianslated “city of joy”, if a note 
by al-Ya'^kubl did not inform us that it was the 
fief of a Berber family, the Banu Farad] (^Biblio- 
theca Geogr. Arab., vii. 355). In 714 Guadalajara 
was taken on the joint campaign of Musa and 
Tarik and remained an Arab possession, till it was 
surprised by Ferdinand I of Castile in 1060, although 
not permanently captured till 1081, when it was 
taken by Alvar Faiiez de Minaya, a cousin of 
tbe Cid, for Alfonso VI of Castile. Like Toledo 
(Toleitula till 1085) and Madrid (Madjrit), it had 
till then been an important Arab fortress on the 
northern frontier and the home of many scholars 
as is testified by the Bibliotheca Arabico-Hispana 
(ed. Codera, 10 vols.) and al-Makkarl passim; the 
nisba is Hidjdrl (cf. also al-Sanidnl, p. 1 56, Mosh- 
tabih and Lubb al-Lubdb') and is best known as 
that of a celebrated historian born in Guadalajara. 
Even under Arab rule there was a strong Chris- 
tian element in Guadalajara (cf. Simonet, Histoire 
de los Mozdrabes). Of its later history as a Spanish 
town, which does not concern us here, we need 
only mention that it was the residence (with a 
Gothic-Moorish palace) of the (Basque) family of 
Mendoza, the Duques del Infantado, whose most 
celebrated member “el Gran Cardenal de Espana”, 
the Cardinal-Piimas of Toledo, Don Pedro Gon- 
zalez de Mendoza, the soul of the last phase of the 
Reconquista, the recapture of Granada by the Reyes 
Catblicos in 1492, died in Guadalajara in 1495. 

Bibliography. Ya^ut, Geogr. Worierbuch'. 
Index: Farad] and Wadi ’ 1 -Hid] 5 ra; EdrisI, Des- 
cription de I' Afrique et de I' Espagne, p. 189, 
transl. p. 229; Aboulfeda, Geogr., p. 178, transl. 
p. 255 ; al-Baydn al-Moghrib, ii. 75 = transl. 
p. loi (Medinat al-Farad] i. e. Wadi ’l-Hidjara); 
Bibliotheca Geogr. Arab., iv. (Index). In DimishkI 
p. 244, , al-hrdj ■wahiya ’^ald nahr yusammd 
Wadi ’l-Hidpara, transl. p. 350 “Heredj pres de 
la riviere Guadalaxara” with Mehren’s erroneous 
Note: “D’apres la position indiquee, Heredj pour- 
rait etre alteree de Alcala de Henares” [p. 428^ 
even Hennares] is of course to be read al-Faradj 
simply = Medinat al-Faradj = Guadalajara; 
Madoz, Diccionario, viii. 637 ; Gayangos, History, 
i. 48, 319, 533; ii. 441; Crbnica del Moro 
Basis (Menioria p. Gayangos), p. 48: Et la 
ciudad de Alfar que agora Hainan Aguadalfaxar 
yaze .... sobre un rrio d que dicen Aguadal- 
faxar; Rodericus Toletanus, Historia Arabum, 
p. 62 : Medina Alfaragel , quae nunc dicitur 
Guadalfasara. (C. F. Seybold.) 

GUADALQUIVIR, the ancient Baetis (Tar- 
tessos, Perces, Certis), whence the province of 
Baetica (with Baeturia in the north) = Andalusia, 
is the most southerly of the four great rivers of 
the Iberian peninsula flowing from N. E. to S. W. 
into the Atlantic Ocean. The Spanish name is 
derived from the Arabic Wadfi) al-Kabir, popu- 
lar for al- Wadi or al-Nahr al-Kablr, the “great 
river” also Nahr al-A^zam the “greatest river” 
(there are several Wadi ’ 1 -KabIr just as there are 
a number of Rio Grande). We find the popular 
form as early as Yajfut, i. 275 (Nahr ^azini yu- 
kdlu lahu Wadi 'l-Kablr') and Kazwini, ii. 275 
(al-Nahr al-akbar alladhi yu^rafu bi Wadi 'l-Nablr'). 
The Guadalquivir proper rises in the Sierra del 
Pozo between the Sierra de Cazorla and Segura 
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(Saltus Tugiensis and Argentarius Mons), receives 
on the left bank the Guadiana Minor formed of 
the Guardal or Barbata (with the Cullar), Fardes 
and Guadahortuna, and after running for a con- 
siderable distance between the Sierra Magina and 
Loma de Ubeda is joined by the Guadalimar (with 
the Guadalen and Guadalmena) on the right bank; 
these three together properly form the sources of 
the Guadalquivir. Of further tributaries there may 
be mentioned on the right bank the Jandula, the 
Guadamellato formed of the Matapuercas, Cuzna 
(Arab. Kuzna) and Guadalbarbo above Cbrdoba, 
the Guadiato below it, the Bembezar with the 
Benejarafe, the Viar with the Benalijar, the Ribera 
de Huelva (with the Gala) near Seville, the Guad- 
iamar, which flows through the famous district 
of Ajarafe or Axarafe (between Seville and Niebla) 
rich in olive trees (Arabic al-Sharaf or Sharaf 
Ishbtliya^ raised undulating ground, hill-country) 
and flows into the salt swamps on the coast (las 
Marismas) formed by the inundations of the sea. 
On the left the Guadalquivir receives the waters 
of the Guadalbulldn (from Jaen) and the Guadajoz 
( Wadi Skos^ , which flows through the fertile 
Campina (Arab. Kanbdniya and Aanbanyd)^ south 
of Cdrdoba, but its most notable tributary is the 
Genii (Arab. Skinil [Shind/il] from the ancient 
Singiiis) which runs through Granada, Loja and 
Eciya [q. v.], and next the Corbones and Guadaira 
(^WadfiJ aira)j Kabtor and A aA/iJ/are the modern 
Isla Mayor and Menor. 

Bibliography. Madoz, Diccion. Geogr.., 
s. V.; Edrisi, Description de VAfrique et del'Es- 
pagne., p. 196; Dimisliki, Costnographie., -p. 112, 
246 = 1391 353i where A'ulyn ~ Cuhar should 
be read for A'i/a (Marr^koshi, History of the 
Almohades.^ p. 269,9, Kulya.^ cf. p. 271 et seq.)., 
for Abla Kulya or Ubbedha ; Makkari, i. 299 ; 
Aboulfeda, Geographie., trans!. ii. 235 — 238, 248, 
249, 269; Crbnica del Moro Basis (ed. Gayan- 
gos), p. 61 and 62. (C. F. Seybold.) 

GUADIANA, Arab. Wadi or Ha/tr Yana or 
Ana or Ana (s. Yakut), river Ana = Anas of the 
ancients, the Portuguese Odiana, the second most 
southerly of the four great rivers of the Iberian 
peninsula flowing into the Atlantic Ocean after 
parallel courses from N. E. to S. W., only navig- 
able for 40 miles from its mouth, rises in the 
mountains of the eastern Iberian border of the 
central tableland (Meseta) in the Serrania de Cuenca, 
as, according to more recent geographers (notably 
Theobald Fischer), the Zdncara (in the N. E.) and 
the Giguela (in the N. W.) together form the proper 
source-streams of the Guadiana, not the Guadiana 
Alto flowing from southeastern Mancha from the 
18 small lakes lying in terraces one above the 
other (Lagunas de Ruidera), nor the so-called eyes 
(Ojos) of the Guadiana Bajo, which rush from the 
level tertiary land between Daimiel and Villarta 
and soon unite with the Rio Azuer, which runs 
parallel to the Guadiana Alto from the Campo 
de Montiel and the spurs of the Sierra de Alcaraz. 
These Ojos del Guadiana were regarded from 
ancient times as the “reborn Guadiana”, for the 
Guadiana Alto, which usually disappears in summer 
in the steppes of northern Mancha at Don Quixote’s 
home Argamasilla de Alba, but which otherwise can 
only discharge its waters northwards into the Zan- 
cara. The Arab authors also mention the disappear- 
ance and reappearance of the Guadiana, notably 
IdrisI, p. i8i (220) and 1S6 (226), who actually 


describes the Guadiana as al-Nahr al-Gha^ur.^ the 
disappearing river, with a subterranean course, and 
also mentions a Karyat Yana above Calatiava, on 
which cf. Kazwini, i. i77 = Ethe’s translation, p. 
361. DimishkI {Cosmographii\ 112=139 etjeq.') 
speaks of the Guadiana as the combination of the 
Nahr Uhlish (river of Ucles = Bedija — Riansares — 
Giguela) with the river of {KaPat) Rabah (Calatrava, 
q. V.) = Guadiana Alto -f- Bajo -f- Zancara. Mehren 
says “the river of Rabah (Guadalaviar)”, but instead 
of al-Bahr al-Rumi = Meditenanean, as the ter- 
minus of the Guadiana one ought of course to read 
al-Bahr al-A/uzlim — Aileccilic Ocean. In Dimishki’s 
second reference to the Guadiana, ibid, (only in 
the Paris Codex), and p. 246 = 353 Uklish should 
be read for Tortbsha (Tortosa) and (KaPaf) Rabah 
for Dalaya (= Dallas W. of Almerla). The Gua- 
diana is also called, as here, Alahr KaPat Rabdh.^ 
the river of Calatrava, or also Nahr Uklish.^ river 
of Ucles, still oftener Nahr Marida.^ the river of 
Merida, and Nahr Batalyos.^ the river of Badajoz 
after the principal towns on its banks. 

Bibliography. Madoz, Diccion, Geogr.,^ ix. 
27; Aboulfeda, Geographic., p. 172 = 2475., but 
where it is wrongly said of Merida: '^ald djanubi 
nahr Batalyds “south of Guadiana” for djofi 
“north” and often confused, par- 

ticularly in the Maghribi script]; Crbnica del 
Moro Basis (ed. Gayangos 1852), p. 62, where 
probably Ucles should be read for the puzzling 
Richin. (C. F. Seybold.) 

GUADIX, the capital of a district in 
the Spanish province of Granada on the 
northern slopes of the Sierra Nevada (Diebel Shu- 
lair = Solorius Mons, Djebel al-Thaldi = “snow- 
mountain” like Hermon), the ancient Iberian Acci 
(Colonia Julia Gemella, which was however 7 miles 
N. W. [Baedeker wrongly S. E.] of the modern 
Guadix and is distinguished as Guadix al Viejo), 
one of the oldest bishoprics in Spain [Sedes Acci- 
tand)., with 13,000 inhabitants, on the left bank 
of the stream of the same name which rises to the 
south (Rio de Guadix), with a Moorish castle (Al- 
cazaba), in Arabic called Wadiash, more rarely 
Wadiyash (and WadiydsK) also in poetry Wadi 
'l-Ashi and Wadi 'l-Ashat., with imale ish (from 
asK)^ wrongly explained by Marmol as “water of 
life’ (an explanation which is still given everywhere, 
e. g. Baedeker, Spain and Portugal^ 19 * 3 ) P- 33 °) 
and confused with ''aish = life, whereas ash., ashi is 
of course = Acci, In the Barrio (suburb) de San- 
tiago there are remarkable cave dwellings inhabited 
by gipsies. West of Guadix on the Fardes (An- 
churon) is the ancient Arab bath Graena (from 
the Arabic Djilyena = Juliana), celebrated for its 
apples, hence called ^pilydnat al-Tuffdh (Yakut, 
Geogr, Worterbuch, ii. 109). Dimisbki (Cosmogra- 
phie., p. 84 = transl. p. 99, speaks of black anti- 
mony (al-kuhl al-aswad vjajusammd al-iihmid ') , 
which is obtained near Guadix. The whole of the 
northern slopes of the Sierra Nevada around Gua- 
dix are called in Arabic Sened Wddidsh slopes 
of Guadix, w’hich still survives in the Spanish 
Marquesado del Zenete (cf. Jeres del Marquesado, 
S. W. of Guadix, N. E. of the highest peaks of 
the Sierra Nevada and the citadel built in 1510 
for Rodrigo de Mendoza, Marquds del Zenete, 
south of Guadix above Alcudia (Arab, kudya 
hill) de Guadix in the little town of La Calahorra 
(arabicised from the Iberian Calagurris, cf. Grober, 
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Grundr. der Rom. Phil..^ I 522). In 1232 the 
first Nasrid or Ahmarid, Muhammad I of Granada 
made himself master of Guadix. In 1315 the Chris- 
tians under the Infante Don Pedro of Castile were 
severely defeated before Guadix. In 1489 it was 
conquered by the Keyes Catolicos., after having 
been previously made tributary in 1433. The 
nisba is in Arabic IVadla-shi or IVadiyashi'.^ for 
example it is that of the poet Abu ’I-Hasan b. 
Nizar who was boin there. 

Bibliography'. Simonet, Descripcion del 
Reino dc Granada - (1872), p. g8 — loi; do., 
Historia de los Mozdrabes^ Index; Madoz, Die- 
cionario gcogrdfico.^ p. 9, 43 ; IdrlsI, Description 
de VAfriqne et de VEspagne.^ p. 202 — 247; 
Marrekoshi, History of the Almohades., p. 269; 
Makkarl, i. 94-95 ; Yakut, i. 279, where Kasr ash 
(rather Kasra^ = Caceres) is confused with 
Guadix. — Soler, Sierra Nevada y las Alpnjar- 
ras.^ Madrid 1903, p. 92 — 106, where however 
Jeres (Jeres) is to be read throughout for Jerez 
(only Madoz writes Jer6z). (C. P'. Seybold.) 
GUARDAFUI, the most eastern cape in 
Africa, the ’Apajuarav ’axpariipiov of Ptolemy, 
and the Arabic Ra’s ‘^Asir. The origin of the name 
is uncertain; the only certain point is that the 
name Hafun (Opone) is concealed in it; indeed 
there is another cape about 6o miles southwards 
which the Arabs call Diard (Gard) Hafun. But 
it is doubtful if this Diard or Gard^ which cannot 
be explained from the Arabic, has not been taken 
over from Europeans because the earliest name 
given by the Portuguese is rather to be traced to 
IVard, which word need not necessarily be of 
Arab origin. It may be possible that the name 
did not originally denote a cape but the whole 
land of HafQn (Ard Hafun) and was erroneously 
limited by the Portuguese to the Cape. 

Bibliography. Yule and Burnell, Hobson- 
yqbson p, 398 et seq. 

GU DJ AR (Gudjdjar, Gubjur). The name of 
a very widely spread tribe in Northern 
India akin to the Radjptits and Djats and like 
them probably descended from Scythian immigrants 
about the 6‘b century A. D. Their physical cha- 
racterislics show them to be of the purest Indo- 
Aryan type without Dravidian admixture. It has 
been shown by V. A. Smith {jpourn. Roy. As. 
Soc..^ 1909), by A. M. T. Jackson {Bombay Gazet- 
teer.^ 1896, Vol. i. pt. i.) and by D. R. Bhandarkar 
{Epigraphic Notes and Questions.^ iii.) that the 
Gurdjaras entered Northern India about 550 A. D. 
with or soon after the White Huns. The Gurdjaras 
are first mentioned in Sana’s Harsacarita which 
couples them with the Hunas as enemies of Harsa’s 
father. They founded a powerful state with its 
capital at Bhinmal nearMt. Abu. From the southern 
branch of this kingdom comes the name of the 
southern Gudjrat, while the ruling families of the 
central part developed into Rajput tribes, especially 
the Pratihara or Parihar clan. But the bulk of the 
Gurdjaras is represented by the Gudjars of the 
present day, and their wide distribution bears 
witness to the former extent of their rule. The 
Gudjars were mainly a pastoral race given to war 
and plunder, and the same tendencies are found 
in many at the present day. They have not the 
same reputation as steady cultivators as their near 
kindred, the Ejats, but still they have mainly 
adopted a settled life. In the extreme northwest 
of India, especially in the outer fringe of the 


mountains in Hazara, Djammu, Kangra and Cibhal 
they are still nomad herdsmen and speak a dialect 
of their own, known as Gudjarl or Godjri, in which 
Grierson finds a strong resemblance to the Mewatl 
dialect of eastern Radjputana. This seems to show 
that, during the days of Gurdjara power, when 
their headquarters were in Radjputana, they adopted 
the language of that country, which has been 
retained by their least civilized outlying northern 
blanch even now though isolated among speakers 
ofPandjabi and Western Paharl dialects. In Pe^a- 
war the name Gudjar is often used as a synonym 
for ‘herdsmen’ in general. The more settled Gudjars 
are most numerous in the modern district of Gudj- 
rat where they are an important element in 
the population numbering 111,000 in 1901. In 
Hazara (settled and pastoial) they number 91,670, 
and in both districts as well as in the whole of 
the North and West Pandjab they are all mus- 
lims. Further east Gudjars are numerous in Plosh- 
yarpur and in the districts along the Djamna both 
in the Pandjab and the United Provinces, but 
here the majority remain Hindu. In the Pandjab 
the Gudjars number 739,622 and in the U. P. 
344,000. In the whole of India they number 
2,103,000 and are found in most provinces espe- 
cially (in addition to those already mentioned) 
Radjputana, Central India and Bombay. 

It is generally believed that most of the pastoral 
Gudjars of the plain were forced to settle in fixed 
villages in Akbar’s time, and that the Pandjab 
Gudjrat obtained its name at that time. The con- 
version to Islam is attributed to the reign of 
Aurangzeb, but Audh tradition puts it down to 
the time of Timur, which is very improbable. In 
addition to the Northern and Southern Gudjrats 
the tribe has given its name to Gudjranwala in 
the Pandjab (where however Gudjars are not num- 
erous) and to a part of the district of Saharan- 
pur formerly called Gudjrat. The GudjarStI language 
derives its name from the Southern Gudjarat prov- 
ince, and has no connection with the tribe. 

Bibliography. Ibbetson, Outlines of Pan- 
jab Ethnography 1883), p. 262 et seq. \ 

Crooke, Tribes and Castes of N. W. Provinces 
and Oudh., Vol. ii. 439 et seq. (Calcutta, 1896); 
V. A. Smith, Early Hist, of India, 2"^ ed., p. 
303; do., The Gujaras of Rajputdna and Ka- 
naudj in fourn. Roy. As. .&f., 1909; H. D. 
Watson, Gazetteer of the Hazara Dist. (London, 
1908), p. JO. (M. Longworth Dames.) 
GUDJARAT in the present 20'*' century denotes 
the tract of country immediately east 
of the Peninsula of Kathiawar; but at the 
time of the Muhammadan power in India it in- 
cluded not only that, then known as Sorath, but 
also the districts as far as Surat and even Bombay 
on the south, part of IQiandesh and MSlwah to 
the East, and the south-west corner of Radjputana 
round Anhilwara to the north. It was first known 
to the Muhammadans when Sultan MahmUd of 
Ghazni marched from Multan to AnhilwSra and 
sacked the famous temple of Somnath on the 
south coast of Sorath in 1034 A. D. The Sultan 
Shibab al-DIn met with a check at Anhilwara in 
1178, but 16 years later this was avenged by the 
Dihll viceroy, Ku{b al-DIn Aibak. One hundred 
years afterwards the place was taken by Ulugh 
Khan, general of Sultan ‘Ala^’ al-DIn Khaldjt ; and 
between 1347 and 1351 Sultan Muhammad Taghla^ 
waged several campaigns in Gudjarat from Sind, 
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where he died. His successor, Sultan Firoj Shah 
established his authority in the country, which 
thenceforth remained under Muhammadan gover- 
nors, one of whom, ^far Khan, became an inde- 
pendent ruler of Gudjarat, under the title of Mu- 
zaffar IChan, after the central power at Dihll had 
been crushed by the invasion of Timur. This ruler 
was a notable general and in his time destroyed 
Somnath for a third time, and subdued Idar, Dhar 
and Mandu. He also saved the Dilili ruler from 
the attack of Ibrahim Shark;T of I^awnpur. He I 
was succeeded by his grandson Ahmad 1 who ' 
founded Ahmadabad in 1413 a. d. These rulers I 
attacked at different times Campaner, Dj unahgarh, | 
Idar, Citor and Kach, and greatly extended their 
power; but towards the close of the dynasty they 
became embarrassed by the Turks and Portuguese. 
The country was invaded in 1573 — 1575 by the 
emperor Akbar, who came in person to Ahmad- 
abad, Baroda, Cambay and Surat, and from that 
time forward the Gudjarat country remained under 
Muhammadan viceroys of the Dihli court until the 
rise of the Marathas and the advent of the English 
put an end to the Muhammadan domination of 
these parts. The revenue settlement of it was made 
by the famous Todar Mai. Among the best known 
viceroys were Mirza 'Aziz Kokaltash, foster brother 
of the emperor Akbar; Mirza Khan, afterwards 
dignified with the title of Khan Khanan; Prince 
Khurram, afterwards the emperor Sliah fijahan, in 
1618 — i 622J Prince Awrangzeb in 1644, and his 
brother Dara Shikoh in 1648—1652, and Murad 
Bakhsh in 1654—1657. In 1659—1662 Maharadja 
Qjaswant Singh of Djodhpur was governor. Earlv 
in the 18'h century the power of the Marathas be- 
came more and more aggressive, and the govern- 
ment fell more and more into confusion, Surat being 
sacked once by Malik Ambar and twice by Sivadji* 

An attempt by the Muhammadans to recover Ah- 
madabad after the battle of Panipat (1761 a. D.) 
failed, and the Gaikwar making terms for himself 
apart from the Peshwa, the British took possession 
of the Gudjarat country of the mainland in 1818. 

Bibliography. Sikandar b. Muhammad, 
Mir at-i Sikandari., ed. Bombay 1851; 'Ali Mu- 
hammad Khan ; Mit^dt-i Ahmadl ; Mtr Abu Turab 
Wall, TiirJkh.! ed. Denison Ross, 1909; Mu- 
hammad b. ‘Omar UlujjjMianI, Zafar al-Wdlih 
hi Mvzaffar lua-Alih.^ ed. Denison Ross, 1910- 
Forbes, Ras Mald.^ Hindoo Annals of the pro 
Vince of Goozerat, 1856; Elliot, Historians of 
India-., Bailey, History of Gujarat Bombay 
Gazetteer, {^History of Gujarat, Vol. i. Part i.). 

_ _ (H. C. Fanshawe.) 

a modem Indo-Aryan ver- 
nacular language, spoken by over 9 million 
persons in Western India and by more than one 
million persons from Gudjarat who have settled 
in other parts of the country ; it has a printed 
character of its own, a modification of the Deva- 
nagari, and its literature extends back to the four- 
teenth century. It is the chief commercial lan- 
guage of Western India, and, as such, acquires 
modifications according to the class which uses it • 
while most of the Muhammadans of Gudjarat speak 
Urdu, those who are descended from Hindu con- 
verts speak Gudjarati, and the educated members 
of this class introduce into the vocabulary of their 
native language a large number of Urdu (and, 
through it, of Arabic and Persian) words. The 
Muhammadans have employed Gudjarati but little 


as a medium for literary expression, and have pre- 
ferred to write either in Persian or (in more recent 
times) in Urdu. The few works written in Gudjarati 
by Muhammadans consist mainly of translations from 
Arabic, Persian and Urdu, or of religious tracts 
and elementary books of religious instruction. 

Bill i og r ap hy : Linguistic Survey of India. 
\a\. ix. Part, ii., p. 323 ef rry. (Calcutta, 1908); 
J. F. Blumhardt, Catalogue of Gujarati Printed 
Books in the Library of the British Museum, 
(London, 1892); Id., Catalogue of the Library 
of the India Ojfce, Vol. ii. — Part. v. Marathi 
and_ Gujarati Books (London, 1908). 
GU pjf RANWALA. A district in the 
P a n dj a b, 319859. miles in extent with a popu- 
lation in 1901 of 890,577 of whom 603,464 are 
Muhammadan. The district lies in a level plain 
between the Canab and Ravi rivers, but does not 
extend to the latter river. Like Gudjiat it obtains 
its name from the Gudjar tribe, but there is not 
now a large Gudjar element in the population. 
The district took its name from the town which 
was founded by Gudjars. Radjplits (especially 
Bhattls), Djats and Arains are now the most num- 
erous tribes. There are Buddhist remains at TakI 
which has been identified with the Tse-kie of the 
Chinese pilgrim Hiouen Thsang. The ruins of 
Shahkot in the south perhaps represent the Sakala 
of the Hun king Mihirakula. Under the Mughal 
emperors this tract was prosperous, and some of 
the principal towns were founded. Eminabad (prop- 
erly Amlnabad) was founded by Muhammad Amin, 
and Hafizabad by Hafiz, both in Akbar's reign, 
and .^ekhopura (properly Shikoh-pttra) by the 
prince Dara ^ikoh, son of Shah Dj ahan, who made 
an irrigation channel there while his grandfather 
Jahangir was still living. In the eighteenth cen- 
tury the country was nearly deserted, and was 
afterwards colonized by the Sikhs. Randjit Singh 
was born at Gndjranwala and erected there a mau- 
soleum to his father Mahan Singh. The principal 
towns are Gndjranwala (pop. 29224) and Wazir- 
abad (pop. 18069). "I he Canab canal has its head 
in the Canab river and irrigates a large tract in 
the Hafizabad and Dogran tahsils. WazIrSbad is 
an important railway Junction. 

Bibliography. Local Gazetteers and sett- 
lement reports (Lahore) ; Imp. Gazetteer of India, 
Pandjab Section (1908). 

M. Longworth Dames.) 
GUgJRAT (Punjab). The name of a district 
in the Pandjab in British India lying between 
33° and 32° 8' N. and 73° 17' and 74° 30' E. 

It contains an area of 2051 sq.m, and a population 
^50,458 (in 1901), of which the greater part 
(87 per cent.) is Musalman. It is a submontane 
disUict lying between the Canab River to the 
S.E. and the Djehlam to the N. W. The outer 
fnnge of the Himalaya bounds it to the N. E. 
and the open w'asle of Shahpur to the S. W. A 
great part of the waste land of Gudjrat and Shah- 
pur is now being brought under cultivation through 
irrigation from the Djehlam canal. 

The district was traversed by Alexander who 
crossed the Hydaspes, (Vitasta, Vehat or Djehlam), 
near the modern town of Djehlam, and skirted 
the mountains crossing the Acesines, (Canab), near 
t e point w'here it issues into the plains. It seems 
to have formed the central portion of the kingdom 
of Poms. It afterwards formed part of the king- 
doms of the .Mauryas and the Kuahans, but does 
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not seem to have been included in the Gupta 
kingdom nor in that of Harsa. The prevalence of 
the Godjar tribe and of the name Gudjrat makes 
it probable that the great Gurdjara kingdom which 
had its centre at Bhinmal in Radjputana included 
this tract. But the local princes had no doubt 
been long separated from the central kingdom, 
which had its capital at Kannaudj when the ter- 
ritory known as Gudjar-des corresponding roughly 
with the Gudjrat district was ceded by the king 
reigning at Jammu to the king of Kashmir in the 
9*1' century. In later times this tract from its posi- 
tion must have been the thoroughfare of every 
invading army including those ot Mahmud, Mu- 
hammad b. Sam, Timur, Babar and Nadir Shah. 
Its population, whether Djat, Radjplit or Gudjar, 
was gradually converted to the Muhammadan faith; 
the Sikh religion has never made much progress 
and the country remains mainly a Musalman tract. 
In modern times a rather lax heretical sect known 
as Ditteshahi has arisen in this district. They 
consider the founder Ditte-Shah Arain to be a 
true rasul and disregard the strict doctrines and 
ceremonies of Islam. 

Although the Sikhs did not spread their religion 
in Gudjrat they obtained possession of the country 
from the time of the abandonment of the Central 
I’andjab by Ahmad Shah Durrani. The Bhangl 
Misl occupied the country up to the Djehlam, and 
in 1768 they went even further, as far as Rawal 
Pindl. The dominions of the Bhangl confederacy 
were soon absorbed by RandjU Singh. After his 
death Gudjrat continued to be pan of the Sikh 
kingdom till 1849, when it was the scene of the 
most severe fighting in the second Sikh war. The 
battles of Sa‘adullapur, CilianwSla and Gudjrat 
look place within the limits of the district, and 
Gough’s victoi7 at the latter place led to the an- 
nexation of the whole Pandjab to British India. 

The town of Gudjrat ne.ar which the battle took 
place is now the district headquarters and has a 
pop. of 19,048. It is well known for its damascened 
work (koftgari). Here is the shrine of Shah Dawla 
celebrated for its semi-idiotic mendicants with 
heads artificially narrowed, known popularly as 
“Shah Dawla's rats”. 

Bibliography. V. A. Early History 

of Ittdia 'i.^ Oxford 1908, pp. 59 — 67, Gazetteer 
of Gudjrat in Imp. Gazetteer of India., Pro- 
vincial Series., PanJab, 1908; Ibbetson, Outlines 
of Panjab Ethnography., Calcutta, 1883; Cun- 
ningham, History of the Sikhs., London, 1849. 

(M. LoNGWORTii Dames.) 
GUINEA, a land on the coast of West Africa. 
Yatiiit, MiPdJam^ iv. 307, mentions a land Kinawa 
(Ginawa), which, according to him, received its 
name from its inhabitants; the Ginawa are said 
to have been a Berber tribe who had penetrated 
into the land of the negroes CSudan) and become 
neighbours of Ghana [q. v., ii. 139*’ et seq?\. It 
seems to follow from this that the usual derivation 
of the name of Djenne (see above i. 1035U et seq.') 
is incorrect. As far as we know, Marquart was the 
first to call attention to this passage in Yakut 
(Benin., p. clxvi). 

On the penetration of Islam among the peoples 
of Guinea, cf. the article by Westermann in Die 
IV elt des Islams., i. 85 et seq. and the literature 
quoted there. For further details cf. the article SUDAN. 

GUL (p.) the rose. The rose plays a great 
part in Oriental poetry, whence its name frequently 


appears in the titles of Persian, Turkish and Indian 
books. The relations between the rose and the 
nightingale have already been discussed above (art. 
BULBUL, i. 785a). There are therefore numerous 
poems with the title Gul u Bulbul., but the rose 
is also associated with other things ; cf. the indices 
in the Grundriss der Iran. Phil.., li., and in Gibb, 
History of Ottoman Poetry. Here we will only men- 
tion Gul u Sanawbar., “the Rose and the Pine tree”, 
a subject which has been chosen mainly by writers 
in India. A Persian version is mentioned by Ethe 
in the Grundriss der Iran. Phil.., ii. 321 : on the 
versions in Hindustani and other modern Indian 
dialects cf. fiarcin de Tassy, Histoire de la Litter. 
Hindouie-., i. 157 et seq. The same author pu- 
blished a complete French translation of this poem 
in the Kevue Orient, et Anieric.., vii. 69 — 120 ; on 
the original editions that have been pulilished in 
the East, cf. Ethe, p. 323. 

GUL-BABA, a Bektashi dervish, a native of 
Marzifun (Marsiwan in Asia Minor in the wiliiyet 
of SIwas) took part in several wars waged by the 
Turks in the reigns of Sultans Mehemmed II, 
Bayazid II, Selim I and Sulaiman 11 and fell 
during the siege of Buda (Ofen) in a skirmish 
below the walls of the city on the 29' h Rabi‘ H 
948 = 2i''t August 1541 (Pecewi, i. 227). After 
he had been buried on the spot where he had 
fallen, Sulaiman 11 declared him the patron saint 
of the city (gozd/iisit). His name was also home 
by a Bektashi monastery near the hot springs of 
Weli-bey outside the Khoros gate, which was 
founded for charitalde purposes by the descendants 
of GhSzl Mikhal. The tomb of the saint still 
stands in Budapest; it is in the Turkengasse 
(Torokuteza) and is in the form of an octagon, 
on which is a dome covered with lead plates and 
wooden tiles, on the top of which is a lantern. 
Its exterior is covered by creeping plants. Toth 
Bela discusses this saint in his Szajrbl Szdjra 

Bibliography. Ewliya CelebI, Siydhat- 
ndme., vi. 225, 244 (his authority is information 
given him by hisjather). (Cl. Huart.) 
GULBADAN BEGAM, daughter of the 
Emperor Babur, half-sister of Humayiln, and 
aunt of Akbar. Her mother was Dildar Begam, 
whose real name, apparently, was Saliha Shltan, 
and who was daughter of Sultan Mahmud Mirza 
the ruler of Samarkand. Gulbadan was born in 
the city of Kabul, and as in her charming Me- 
moirs she tells us that she was eight years old 
when her father died, i. e. in the last week of 
December 1530, she must have been born in 929 
(1523). She remained in Kabul when her father 
went off to the conquest of India, but she joined 
him in 1 529 and she was in Agra when he 
died. She was there also in 1539 when Huma- 
yun returned, defeated, from Bengal. By this lime, 
apparently, she had been married to Hiizr Khwadia. 
Khan, a Cagjiatai Moghul and a great-grandson 
of Yunus I^an. Rieu states that the marriage 
took place in 942 (1545), but I do not know 
on which authority. By her husband, who was 
an officer of Humayun and of Akbar, and who 
was at one time governor of the Pandjab, she 
had at least one son, Muhammad Yar, and one 
daughter. When Humayun was driven out of 
India, she did not accompany him to Persia, 
but remained in Afghanistan with her brothers 
Kamran and Hindal, and did not see Huma- 
yUn again till 1545. She did not leave Kabul 
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for India till after Humayun’s death, arriving there 
lSS 7 i the second year of the reign of her nephew. 
In 1576 she went on pilgrimage to Mecca in 
company with her niece Salima Sultan Begam and 
other royal ladies. On her way back, she was 
shipwrecked at Aden, and did not return till 
1581 or 1582 (Bad.a^ani, Lowe’s translation, 216). 
»i went to Kabul in company with 

Akbar s mother, in order to visit the emperor. 
She died at Agra on 6 Dhu ’ 1 -Hidjdja 101 1 (7 May 
1603), not long after the death'of Queen Elizabeth 
^ England. She was then 82 lunar years of age 
The eorrect date of her death is given in Rie^s 
Catalogue^ 111. 1083. She was greatly respected, 
and Akbar himself took her bier upon his shoulder 
Ihe interesting thing about Gulbadan is that 
she wrote her Memoirs. The work is called the 
Humayunnamah and has been edited and trans- 
lated by Mrs A. Beveridge for the Royal Asiatic 
Society (London 1902). Unfortunately the only 
known MS. is that described by Rieu in his 
Catalogue of Persian MSS. I, 247, and it is im- 
perfect, and breaks off in the middle of a sen- 
tence. She wrote the Memoirs at the request of 
Akbar in order to furnish his secretary Abu ’ 1 -Fazl 
with materials for his history. Probably this was 
in 1587. Her hook is valuable on account of its 
domestic details, and gives a pleasing picture 
of the author, and of Court-life in Humayun’s 
several references to Gulbadan in 
the third volume of the Akbarnamah. 

rTirnAo/^. , . (H. Beveridge.) 

ULBARGA, spelt Kalburga in Marathi, was 
a town of little importance until 'Ala" al-Din 

1347 on 

wtabhshing his independence as sultan of the 
akhan. It remained the capital of the Dakhan 
until 1429, when Ahmad §hah I, ninth king of 
the Bahmani dynasty, rebuilt Bidar and transferred 
hts court thither. On the disruption of the Bah- 
man. kingdom in 1490 Gulbarga was in the pos- 
session of he African eunuch, Dastur Dinar, but 
defeated and slain by 
Yusuf Add ^ah and the city and province were 
absorbed in Bl^apnr and remained part of that 
kingdom untd it was annexed to the Mughal 
empire by Awrangzlb fAlarngir) in 168^ ^ 
city IS famous for its great mosque and for the 
shrine of Muhammad Gisu Daraz, a saint wL 
flourished in the early years of the fifteenth century. 

Landmarks of 

the Deccan^ by Major T. W. Haig. ^ 

GOLEK BOGHAZ, the TurkS "^fanS^of Ihe 

celebrated Ciliciae of the ancients, which 

have already been often described. The name is 
dem^ed from a place named Gulek in the neigh- 
bourhood which, according to Cuinet, has including 
some other adjoining villages a population of 1850 
r “ot'ces we find Gtiglag in place 

Gogulat or Coqelaqum^ al- 
ugh the I^tm chroniclers always speak of the 
Porta y^dae- In the Arab chroniclers we find 
simply or Darb al-Satama. For a more de- 

tailed description see the works quoted below 
Btbltography. Ritter, Erdkunde, xix. 2 
R 273 et seq.-^ Ramsay, Historic. Geogr. of Asia 

ffThr F Strange, The Lands 

f the Eastern Call fb.^ p. 133 n seq.-, Cuinet, 
Turquie d'Aste. ii. 49. ’ 

GOLISTAN, a place in the Caucasus (in 


the gouvemement of Elisavetpol), famous for the 
peace concluded there (peace of Gulistan) in 
1813. Instigated by Napoleon, Fath 'All Shah had 
declared war against Russia. After' the victories 01 
the Russian general Kotliarevsky at Aslanduz and 
Lenkoran the treaty of Gulistan was concluded on 
the I2'h (241'') October 1813, by which Russia 
came into the possession of the khanates of Kara- 
ba^, Sheki, Shirwan, Derbend, Kuba, Baku and 
Tali^. The khanate of Gandja [q. v.] had been 
previously occupied by the Russians so that the 
treaty only ratified what was actually a fact. At the 
same time Persia pledged herself not to maintain 
any warships on the Caspian Sea. (A. Dirr.) 

GULISTAN (p.), “land of roses, rose-garden” 
the name of a celebrated didactic work, a 

c f Persian poet 

ba di of .Shiraz, consisting of a preface, eight chap- 
ters (the lives and doings of kings, manners and 
customs of the derwishes, frugality, advantages of 
Silence, love and youth, infirmity and old age, im- 
portance of education and rules of conduct) and 
an epilogue. A number of anecdotes interwoven 
give us information on the personal experiences 
of the poet. The Gulistan was completed in 656 
(1258), one year after the Boston-, it bears a de- 
dication to the Atabeg of Pars, Abu Bakr b. Sa'd 
b. Zangi and his son Sa'd and has appeared in 
minmrous editions (the best European ones are by 
fe/;?.' Hereford 1850; Johnson, ibid, 

f 1* Platts, London 1874) and translations: 
of the latter we may mention: Latin: by G. Gen- 
'^51, 1655); French: 
(’789, 1791), Semelet 
(1834), Defrdmery (1858), Franz Toussaint (with a 
preface by Comtesse de Noailles, 1913); German: 
by A. Olearius (Persianisches BosenthaL i6s4, 1660), 
Schummel (1775), B. Dorn (1827), Ph. Wolff 
I (1841), K H. Graf (1846), G. H. F. Nesselmann 
(Berlin 1864); English: by Gladwin (Pers. text 
with transl., Calcutta 1806, 1809); Dumoulin (1807), 

J. Ross (1823), Eastwick (1852), J. T. Platts (Lon- 
o" 1873), E. H. Whinfield (Pers. text with transl. 
and notes, London 1880), Edw. Arnold (1899): 

Ciocanel (Ploesti 
Biberstein-Kazimirski (Paris 
1^°^’ Gherardo de Vincentiis (se- 

Arabic: by Djibra"il b. 
iL *847); Hindustani: 

John r^'i Afsos under the direction ot 

John Gilchnst {Bagh-i Urdu, Calcutta 1802). 

drr Vs - the (^^««dr. 

dtr tran. Phtlol., ii. 293-296, 297, S70. 

S side \ Marmora on the 

tE^ nlme • d • °i'* Stambul; 

?avs K Ae feet that in olden 

for the use sweetmeats 

The nlaee ' Stood there. 

Sed firman" c" ^‘"‘“ry because the cele- 

ntT, ° al-Madjid, the so-called 

MclfnrlT'^ promulgating the reforms, was pu- 
^ f Ae 26th Sha'ban 
v" '^ 39 ); cf. the descriprion in 

hite. Three Years m Constantinople, i. no and 
^^«‘ ^stor. puhl. par P Inst. P Hist. Ott., i. 

^ (J- H. Mordtmann.) 
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GULPAYAGAN, a town in Persia at the 
foot of the Zagros range in the fertile valley of 
the Kum. The Arab geographers give the form of 
the name Djarbadhakan., i. e. Gurbadhakan. Hadjdji 
Khal., Djihannuma^ p. 299 still knows both forms 
for his Darbayagan is probably only a misprint 
for Gurbayagan. It is only in the modern times 
that the place is frequently mentioned; the Arab 
geographers only refer to it as a station on the 
road from Ispahan to Hamadhan. Although Gul- 
payagan is the capital of a Persian province, which 
exports opium, tobacco and cotton in addition 
to agricultural produce satisfying the local requi- 
rements, it gives one the impression of considerable 
decay. Among the 12,000 — 15,000 inhabitants are 
a few Jews, about 150 families. 

Bibliography'. Yakut, ii. 40; 

Le Strange, The Lands of the Eastern Caliphate.^ 
210; Ritter, Erdkunde.^ ix. 63; Aubin, La Terse 
d\ 4 t{jourd''hui.^ 3 10 et seq.'., Kazwim, ed. Wiis- 
tenfeld, ii. 233; Schefer, Siassetnam'eh., Suppl. 
192; Brugsch, Teise nach Persien.^ ii. 25 ct seq, 
GtJLSHENl, a Turkish poet, born in 
Sarnjdian (Asia Minor in the wilayet of Aiclin), 
a contemporary of Muhammad II, to whom he 
dedicated his book, led the life of a hermit. His 
Makalat consist of series of moralising dialogues 
in verse illustrated by anecdotes. 

Bibliography. Gibb, Ottoman Poetry.^ ii. 
378; V. Hammer, Osm. Dichtkunst., i. 286. 

(Cl. Huakt.) 

GtfLSHENI (Shaikh Ihr ahIm), a celebrated 
mystic of the Khal we ti order, a native of 
A^arbaidjan, studied in Tabriz and migrated to 
Cairo after Shah Isma'il had proclaimed the Shl'a 
creed the state religion of Persia. After the capture 
of the city by the Turks he was treated with the 
greatest respect by Sultan Selim I. In 935 (1528- 
1529) he went to Constantinople on Sultan Su- 
laiman’s invitation, where he was received with 
unusual distinction. He died in 940 (1533-1534) 
in Cairo. He wrote a Persian mystic poem ot 
40,000 distiches entitled MPnawl in answer to 
Djalal al-Din Rumi’s Mathnawl, Of his numerous 
pupils particular mention may be made of the 
poet Usiili of Yenidje-i Wardar and the mystic 
Yusuf called Slne-cak. .\n order founded by him 
bears his name GulshenI or sometimes is also 
called RushenI after the epithet of his teacher 
.and consecrator Dede ‘^Omar RushenI. This order 
is distinguished by the form of its turban of 
eight folds. 

Bibliography. Gibb, Ottoman Poetry.^ ii. 
374; M. d’Ohsson, Tableau., iv. 625, 630. 

(Cl. Huart.) 

GUMAL. A river in Afghanistan formed 
by the junction of the Gumal proper which rises 
near Ghaznin, with the Kundar in the Wano ter- 
ritory. It then flows eastward and, after being 
joined by the Zhob from the south, passes through 
the Gumal Pass into the plains of the Indus valley. 
Its water is here diverted into irrigation channels, 
and does not reach the Indus except during high 
floods. The Gumal Pass is one of the principal 
passes from India into Afghanistan, and is more 
used than any other by the Powindahs or nomadic 
traders of the Ghalzai and other tribes. 

Bibliography. Vigne, Ghuzni , London, 
1840. (M. Longworth Dames.) 

GOmOSH-KHANE. the “silver house” (trans- 
lated into modem Greek as ^Afyvfobrob.ti), capital 


of a sandjak of the wilayet of Trapezunt, and till 
1913 see of the Greek Metropolitan of Chaldia, 
is said to have been founded only 250 years ago 
and according to Ewliya (ii. 343) identical with 
Djandje which is known as a mint for silver 
currency from Suleiman I to 'Osman II Gumush- 
lihane was formerly the centre of the mining in- 
dustry in the coast lands of Pontus famous even 
in antiquity for its silver; in the xviii'i' century 
(under Mahmud I) ghrJish (dollars) were struck 
there for a time. During the war of 1828-1829 
the Russians temporarily occupied the district of 
Gumush-khane; after their departure the greater 
part of the Greek inhabitants, who were mainly 
engaged in working the mines, migrated and the 
mining industry declined. Recently attempts have 
been made, but without marked success, by Euro- 
pean enterprise to set the flooded mines at work 
again; argentiferous lead is exploited there. The 
present population is about 3000 half of which 
are Greeks. The rich decorations of the five Greek 
churches, which date from a time when the 
Greek population numbered 5000 families, testify 
to the prosperity of the earlier inhabitants (cf. 
Diihannuma, p. 622, 623 ; Hamilton, Researches., 
i. 234 et seij,] Triantaphyllides, Ti novr/xi, p. 
97 ct seq.-, Sava Joannides, 'lo-To/na 
p. 141, 248 et seq.', Cuinet, La Tiirquie d'Asie, 
i. 122 et seq.', view in Texier, Descr. de I'Ar- 
menic, la Perse etc., PI. 2). 

(J. H. Mordtmann.) 

GURCANI. a Baloc tribe located partly in 
the plains of the Dera Ghazi Khan District of the 
Pandjab, and partly in the adjacent mountains 
called Man and Dragal in the Sulaim5n Mts. 
and the upland plains of gham and Phailawagh. 
They are of mixed origin, some sections being 
Dodais of Sindh RadjpUt extraction, and others 
being Rind Baloc of pure blood. The Chief’s 
family belongs to one of the Dodal sections. The 
tribe was till lately very turbulent and often at 
war with its neighbours and with the Sikhs. In 
1848 they joined Edwardes against the Sikhs. The 
Lasharl and DurkanI sections are mountaineers 
occupying a very difficult hill country. 

Bibliography'. Longworth Dames, The 

Baloch Race, London 1904; Edwardes, A Year 

on the Punjab Frontier, London, 1850. 

(M. Longworth Dames.) 

GURD^. Gureji, Gurdjistan. [See Georgia]. 

GURGANDJ, Arabic Dj uidjanlva, a town in 
the northern part of Kh "• a r i z m ; on the situation 
of the town and the arm of the Oxus which flows 
past it, cf. the article amC-darya, i. 341“. Although 
the town is first mentioned by the Arabs, it was 
undoubtedly founded in the pre-Muhammadan pe- 
riod; the oldest Chinese name for iUr^arizm (Yue- 
kien) is apparently to be traced to the name 
Gurgandj. In what condition the Arabs found the 
northern part of the country is not narrated in 
the sources dealing with the Arab conquest (93 = 
712). In the ivth = x* century Kh"5rizm broke 
up into two independent kingdoms, the land of 
the Kh»arizmsli5h with Kath, the ancient capital 
of the country, and the land of the Emir of Gur- 
gandj. According to al-BlrOnl {Chronology, ed. 
Sachau, p. 36), the dynasty which had its residence 
in Kath only retained the regal title {sAdhiya') 
after the Arab conquest; the real power (wilayd) 
was henceforth sometimes in the hands of the 
members of the dynasty itself, sometimes in the 
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hands of others, until under its last ruler both 
(the shahiya and wilayd) were finally taken from 
it. This statement is interpreted by Sachau (Siiz.- 
Ber. IVien. Ak.^ Ixxiii. 499) to mean that the 
old dynasty resided in KStli and the Arab wall 
in Gurgan^i and that the political separation of 
north from south was brought about by this sy- 
stem of dual rule. In the year 385 = 995 the 
Emir of Gurgandj succeeded in conquering Kath, 
overthrowing the dynasty which had held it since 
pre-Muhammadan times, uniting Kh"arizm once 
more into a single kingdom and transferring the 
title Khwarizmshah to his own house. 

Gurgandj is described as the second largest 
town in Khwarizm by the Arab geographers of 
the iv* = x'fi century (cf. W. Barthold, Ttirkestan^ 
ii. 146 et seq. ; G. I.e Strange, The Lands of the 
Eastern Caliphate^ p. 447 et seq.')-^ in contrast to 
the ancient town of Kath it was then a rapidly 
rising city of commerce and industry. After the 
union of the two kingdoms Kath and Gurgandj 
are described as the two capitals of this kingdom 
each enjoying equal privileges; under the later rulers 
and governors, Kath gradually became quite over- 
shadowed by Gurgandj. The period of Gurgandj’s 
greatest prosperity coincides with the rule of the 
Khwarizmshahs of the vi'h = xii<h and viiih = xiiiih 
century. Yakut (ii. 54, 486; iv. 260 et seq.) 
gives most of the notices, unfortunately however 
very .scanty, of the brilliant capital of this dynasty; 
3 farsakh from the capital there was in this period 
another town called “Little Gurgandj”. Cjuwaini’s 
account of the siege and capture of the city by 
the Mongols in 618=1221 contains much in- 
formation on the topography of Gurgandj in the 
vii'h = xiii'h century; cf. the text in Schefer, 
Chrestomathic Persane^ ii. 136 et seq. and the 
comparison with other sources in W. Barthold, 
Turkestan.^ ii. 467 et seq. The city is said to have 
been rased to the ground on this occasion, the 
dikes destroyed and the whole district inundated 
by the Amu-Darya; on the contrary other sources 
(Djuzdjani, Tabakat-i Nasirt^ transl. Raverty, p. 
281, 1000; cf. also “^Abd al-Kaiim Bukhari , 

ed. Schefer, p. 78), say that several buildings, 
including the tomb of Sultan Takash escaped de- 
struction. The inscription found in a minaret (cf 
the picture in H. Landsdell, Through Russian 
Central Asia, p. 517) giving the date of erection 
as 401 = 1010-1011, published by Katanow (Za- 
piski vast. otd. arkh. obshc., xiv. 015 et seq.), act- 
ually shows that some remains of pre-Mongol 
Gurgandj have survived to the present day. On 
the commercial city rebuilt on another site a few 
years_later, cf URGENc. (W Barthold.) 

GURKiJAN, a title of the rulers of the 
Karii Khitai [q. v.]. The word is said by the 
Muslim authorities to mean “Khan of Khans’’ 
(Kkan-i Khandn). This explanation is rejected by 
Grigoryew ( Vostocniy Turkestan, i. 398) and Gur- 
khan equated to Mongol Gurgen = “son in law”; 
the founder of the kingdom of the Kara-Khitai 
is said by him to have adopted this title because 
he was related to the former Emperors of the 
house of Liao (in North China). Documentary 
authority on which this view might be supported 
has not yet been found ; nor do we know any 
better how far the language of the Khitai was 
related to Mongol or had adopted Mongol words 
and whether a form “Gurkhan” for “Gurgen” could 
be explained by any phonological peculiarities of 


this language; indeed the Persian accounts of the 
Kara-Khitai show' that the Chinese word fu-ina 
was used for son-in-law at the Gurkhan’s court 
(cf. Defremery’s note to his edition of Mirkhond, 
Histoire des Stdtans du Kharezm, p. 124). Cinglz- 
Khan’s rival Diamuka (cf the article cin'giz-khan. 
i. 857a infra) adopted the title “Gurkhan” in 
the early years of the xiii'h century, apparently 
in imitation of the rulers of the Kara-Khitai : the 
title does not seem to be found later. 

(W. Barthold.) 

GWALIOR, (Gwaliyar), the capital of the 
principal Native State of Central India, ruled by 
the Maharadja Sindhia, is chiefly famous for its 
fortress, situated on a great table rock of Vindhyan 
sandstone. This rock rises 300 feet above the 
plain, and stretches two miles from north to south, 
and is half a mile broad at its widest point. It 
was threatened by Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni in 
1032, and was captured in 1196 for Sultan Shihab 
al-Din Ghorl, by his Dihli deputy, Kutb al-Din 
Aibak from the Parihars, who had ousted the 
Kachwaha Radjputs. It was recovered by the Pa- 
rihars 14 years later, but was reconquered by the 
emperor Iltutmish in 1232 after a long siege, which 
ended in the immolation of the women of the 
defenders at the Djauhar tank at the north end 
of the fortress. After capturing the fort, the em- 
peror destroyed the famous Surya Deva temple, 
which stood near the Suradj Kund at the south 
of the tableland. During the confusion caused by 
the invasion of the emperor Timur, the place 
was seized by the Tonwara Radjputs, who held 
it till 1518, in spite of several sieges by Hoshang 
Shah of MSlwa, Husain Shah ^arlji of Djawnpur 
and the Lodi Kings of Dihli. During this century 
and a quarter the place rose to high renown, 
especially under RSdja Man Singh, who built the 
famous Man Mandir (palace), and the principal 
gate leading into the fort. When the fort sur- 
rendered to Ibrahim Lodi he carried off from it 
to Dihli a famous brazen bull, which was after- 
w’ards transferred to Fathpnr SikrI, and there 
broken up. The emperor Babur visited Gwalior 
in 1526. In 1542 it fell to the Pathan Sultan 
Sher Shah Sur, and under him and his son Islam 
Shah, who died there in 1553, it was practically 
the capital of India. It was surrendered to Akbar 
soon after his accession , and the fine tomb of 
Muhammad Ghawth near the foot of the fortress 
is, with the mausoleum of the emperor Humayun 
at Dihli, one of the earliest important works of 
Mughal architecture in India. Under the Mughal 
emperors the fortress became a stat?' prison, and 
many inconvenient members of the royal family 
died in the Naw Cawkl cells near the north- 
west gate of the fort, known as the Dhonda-pol. 
The Mughal governor Mu'tamid Khan built a 
small mosque by the Ganesh Gate, and deepened 
the Nur Sagar Tank ; he also destroyed the shrine 
of the hermit Gwalipa, from whom the rock is 
said to derive its name. The Djami*' Masdjid, a 
fine building, was begun about 1605 and finished 
60 years later. The DjahSngirl Mandir (about 
290 by 180 ft.) was built in the reign of the fourth 
Mughal emperor, north of the palace of Man 
Singh, and upon the site of that of the Sur em- 
perors; the Shah^ahanl Mandir (520X170 ft.) 
stands north again of the former on the spot 
where the palace of the emperor HumSyun once 
stood. After the defeat of the emperor Ahmad 
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Shah at the battle of Panipat (1761) the fortress 
fell into the hands, first of the Djats and afterwards 
of the Marathas; captured by the British in 1780 
and handed over to the Rana of Gohad, it was 1 
again taken by the Marathas in 1781. After various 1 
vicissitudes, it was occupied by British troops from I 


1857 till 1886, since when it has been in the 
hands of the hlaharadja Sindhia. 

Bibliography. Gwalior State Gazetteer 
(Calcutta, 1908)^ Archaeological Survey of India.^ 
First Series, Vol. ii. (1862 — 1865), p. 330. 

(H. C. Fanshavve.) 


H. 


HA, the 26^1 letter of the Arab alphabet with 
the numerical value 5, our h\ it has survived 
everywhere except in Maltese where it has become 
hamza or h. As a feminine termination {liar al- 
ta^nitji) with the pronunciation t the character 
receives the two points of the letter t^. In reality 
the w'litten form is here based on the ah pro- 
nunciation of the feminine termination at in pausa, 
while the pronunciation at (as in Hebrew) has 
survived in combination with a vowel following. 
The transition from at to ah in pause did not, 
however, take place at the same time throughout 
the whole of the Arabic language wherever spoken, 
but appeared earlier in the west, where the pro- 
nunciation w’as authoritative for the orthography, 
than in the east (Noldeke, Beitr. zur Sem. Sprach- 
wissensekaft.^ p. 10), so that the Persians have 
adopted Arab words with the pronunciation at. 
In Arabic itself this h was afterwards dropped 
everywhere so that the spelling with h has now 
only a historical interest. 

pA, the 6'h letter of the Arab alphabet with 
the numerical value 8. It is a guttural character- 
istic of the Semitic languages, approximating to 
the unvoiced sound corresponding to V/« [q. v., 
i. 21 if’], as ^ain passes into where it dialecti- 
cally drops its voiced pronunciation ; e. g. in Egyp- 
tian Arabic by assimilation {arhahtasar. 14 from 
arba^ta^sar') and in Maltese throughout when final 
{dumuh from dunuB). Our knowledge of the nature 
of this sound is no more complete than that of the 
related A discussion of the various views 

may be found in E. Mattesson, Etudes phonologi- 
ques sur le dialects arahe vulgaire de Beyrouth 
(Upsala 1910), p. 41 et scq. — In South Arabia 
the sound approximates to ha^. The Persians and 
Turks also pronounce h for h in words borrowed 
from the Arabic. — In various African names 
e. g. that of the Hausa people the spelling with 
hdl (jCw<^S>) is simply an affectation, it is really h, 

(H. Bauer.) 

ai.-HABAT, the name in South .‘Arabia for 
a sacred area, which is under the protection 
of a saint, who is usually buried there, and is a 
place of refuge. No one who seeks asylum on this 
holy ground may be slain or attacked there. The 
verb habata in South Arabia means “to hold back” 
“to restrain”. The most important habat in South 
Arabia is that of Djebel Kadur, which lies to the 
south of the village of Libya (Lahya) on the 
Wadi Habban in the land of the Wahidi [q.v.]. 
Four saints {mashlBikh of the tribe of Ba Marhul, 
to whom Libya belongs, are buried there. This 
habat therefore is also known as Habat al-Arba'a. 
It is uninhabited, and the surrounding tribes only 
allow their cattle to pasture there after the rains. 
Besides places of refuge which are called habat 
there are others which bear the name kawta [q. v.]. 


B ibliog rap hy. Comte de Landberg, Arabica, 
v. 203-204, 205, 206, 207, 214. 

(J. SCHLEIEER.) 

HABBA, literally grain or kernel, a fraction 
in the Troy weight system of the Arabs, 
of undefined weight. Most Arab authors describe 
the habba as '/gj of the unit of weight adopted, 
as a '/,Q of the dartak (which in Arab metrology 
is a sixth part of the unit, see i. 91 a'), but 
there ate other estimates which vary from '/48 to 
'/;2. The habba thus means something very dif- 
ferent according to the unit of weight ; there is 
a habba of the silver measure, a habba of the 
gold measure, a habba of the mithkal, later of the 
dirham etc. On the supposition that the oldest 
Arab unit of Troy weight was the mithkal [q.v.] 
of 4.25 grammes ( 65 '/j grains Troy), we get as 
the most probable weight of the habba in the 
early days of Islam about 70-71 milligrammes 
(l.l grains), which approximately agrees with the 
European apothecary’s weight of the granurn (grain, 
.g *.,., of the pound) as it was used throughout 
Europe down to the most recent times (cf. the 
English Troy grain of 64.8 milligrammes). The 
statements regarding the subdivisions and multi- 
ples of the habba also vary; the habba is usually 
divided into 2 grains of barley {{haHr') or 4 grains 
of rice {aruzz) or about 100 mustard-seeds {khar- 
dal)\ sometimes 3 and sometimes 4 habba on the 
other hand make a kirdt [q. v.]. 

At the present day in Constantinople in Troy 
measure (for precious metals, jewels and drugs) 
the habba, of which four make a kirat, weighs 
50.04 milligrammes (.75 grains) (the drachm of 
64 habba thus weights 3. 2025 grammes = 49.4235 
Troy grains); in the coinage system it is somewhat 
heavier: 50. 1 1 milligrammes (the coin-drachm = 
3.207 grammes e= 49.497 grains Troy). In Cairo 
the habba, of which 3 go to the kirat, is the 
same for all measures: 64.3417 milligrammes (one 
drachm = 3.0884 grammes =r 47.66 grains Troy). 

Bibliography. S. Bernard, Notice sur les 
Poids arabes {Description de PEgypte.^ Etat 
Moderne, Vol. xvi. of the octavo edition, p. 73- 
106); Don Vasquez Queipo, Essai sur les Sy- 
st'emes metriques et monetaires des anciens Peu- 
\ pbes.1 Paris 1859; S. Lane-Poole, The Arabian 
Historians on Mohammedan Numismatics {Num. 
Chron..^ Third Series, Vol. iv. 1884); Edw. W. 
I.ane, Manners and Customs of the Modern 
Egyptians^, 1846, iii. 230; H. Sauvaire, Mate- 
riaux pour sernir a PHistoire de la Numis- 
matique et de la Metrologie musulmanes.^ Paris 
1882; do., Arab Metrology (Journ. R. As. Soc.., 
1877 — 1884); Decourdemanche, Traiti pratique 
des Poids et Mesures des Pcuples anciens et des 
Arabes., Paris 1909; do., Sur les Misqals et 
Dirhems arabes, Paris 1908; C. Mauss, Loi de 
la Numismatique musulmane etc., Paris 1898; 
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and the metrological text books; e. g. F. Noback, 
Afitn:-, Mass- und Gevjichtshach ; Kelly’s Uni- 
versal Cambist.^ etc. (E. V. Zambaur.) 

^ABBAN (Abban), a town in South Arabia, 
the capital of the territory of the Upper Wahidi 
[<!• V.], situated in the wadi of the same name. 
According to Miles it has about 4000 inhabitants, 
but this figure seems to be too high. The Sultan 
of the Wahidi dwells here in the Castle of Masna'a 
Hakir, which is built on a small isolated hill in 
the midst of the city and surrounded by a wall. 
The town itself has no walls and only two watch- 
towers at each end of it. The houses are strongly 
built like little fortresses and, as usual in the land 
of the Wahidi, often five stories high. In the houses 
of the better families the second storey is used 
as a madjlis (reception-room). Besides one large 
mosque, Habbau has eight smaller ones and an 
important library. The town is divided into four 
quarters: l. the quarter of the Hadrami and RaTya; 
2. that of the Jews; 3- ikat of the family of the 
Fakih Muhammad b. Hasan al-Shibli (of the pro- 
minent family of Muhammad b. ‘Umar in al-Hawta 
and al-Rawda) and 4. that of the carpenters who 
here form a caste and are descended from the 
ancient great carpenter family of al-'Awd, who 
came originally from Jeshbum and are now scat- 
tered throughout almost all South Arabia. The 
Jews (about 200 in number) are mostly goldsmiths 
and, as usual in South Arabia, are subject to many 
restrictions; they may not carry arms, nor acquire 
land and have to pay a kind of poll-tax (furda) 
to the SultSn. Miles saw many inscriptions, which 
he describes as Hebrew near HabbSn in the little 
w5di of Shughaib. 

Bibliography. K. Ritter, Erdkundc.^ xii. 
624 ; H. V, Maltzan, Keist nach Sudarabien.^ p. 
230; Comte dc Landberg, Arabica., v. p. 216 — 
220. (J. SCHLEIFER.) 

HABESH, see abyssinia, i. I19 et seq. 

HABIB B. .\\vs. [See abC tammam], 

HABIB B. MaslaMA, a Meccan of the clan of 
Banu Fihr, one of the Caliph Mu'awiya’s greatest 
generals. He is generally recognised as a companion 
of the Prophet except by the Medina school, who 
are infatuated by their anti-Umaiyad prejudices. 
The chronology confirms the correctness of this 
view. For, as he must have been about 15 years 
old at Muhammad's death, there is no reason to 
suppose that he was not personally acquainted 
with him. He very early took part in the first 
fighting in Syria and vigorously championed the 
cause of the Umaiyads. Under the governorship 
and later the Caliphate of Mu'Swiya he disting- 
uished himself by his numerous incursions into 
Asia Minor and particularly Armenia. Tradition 
ascribes to him the conquest of the latter country. 
He is also known as Habib al-Rum., Habib of 
Byzantium, on account of his frequent raids into 
Byzantine territory. He was also a mudjdb al- 
daSva i. e. he possessed the privilege of having 
all his prayers and requests answered by God. He 
must have died at the age of about 55 early in the 
reign of the Caliph Mu'awiya; at least he seems 
to have played no part in history after this date. 
Bibliography: Ihn Hadjar, Isaba (Egyptian 
edition), i. 309. A complete bibliography is given 
in my Etudes sur le r'egne du Calife Omaiyadc 
Mo'^d-wia /<■'■. _ (H. Lammens.) 

^^ABlB ae-NA DJPJ AR (the carpenter), the 
saint of Antskiya, after whom Mount Silpius 


is called by the Arabs, because a much visited 
grave, alleged to be hi.s, is said to be there (cf. 
above i. 360a). This Muslim saint is no other than 
the Agabus mentioned in Acts xi. 27 — 30 and xxi. 
to et seq.., and his legend, which is related in 
Sura xxxvi. 12 et seq.., although his name is not 
mentioned, is consequently of Christian origin. 
When Allah, as is there related, .sent two apostles 
(according to the expositors, Yahya and Vtinus) 
and afterwards a third (Sham^un) to convert the 
inhabitants and the latter threatened them with 
death if they did not give up preaching, a man 
came running from the most distant part of the 
town, who warned his fellow-citizens to believe 
the messenger and proclaimed himself a believer. 
The wrath of the people was thereupon turned 
against him and, when they were putting him to 
death, they cried in scoffing tones to him “Enter 
thou into paradise”, but he rejoiced that he was 
worthy of the high honour of martyrdom. Allah 
thereupon put all the blasphemers to death and 
without sending an army against them : a single 
cry (a voice from heaven) was heard and all 
were dead. 

That man, say the expositors of the Kor an, 
was Habib al-Nadjdjar, a carpenter who made 
idols but had become a convert, when he saw 
the miracles performed by the apostles. As it 
appears from the Kor^anic account as if Habib 
had prided himself on his martyr’s death after he 
had suffered it, we find in al-Dimasljki (ed. Mehren, 
p. 206) the fantastic story, that Habib took his de- 
capitated head in his left hand and placed it in 
his right and walked for three days and nights 
through the city in this fashion, while the head 
cried with a loud voice out the verses mentioned 
in the Korean. 

Bibliogr aphy.’XVe commentaries on Korean, 
Sura xxxvi.; cf. also the bibliography to the 
article ANTSkiva. 


HABIL. and j^ABlL, the names given by Mu- 
hammadans to the two sons of Adam, mentioned, 
but not by name, in the Korean, who brought an 
offering to God. Jealous that his sacrifice was 
rejected the one slew his brother. A raven sent 
by God, which scratched upon the ground, showed 
him how he could dispose of the body (Sora, 
30-^34)- As this account in the Korean, following 
the Bible narrative, appears bald and uninteresting, 
I^oranic exegesis, like the Biblical, endeavours to 
discover the psychological motives underlying the 
affair. According to it, the sons of Adam were 
all born with twin sisters; Kabil’s (also sometimes 
U U O and KSyin) was called Akllma, 

HSbil s, who was two years younger. LabudS (the 
names are given in varying forms). According to 
i 'S traced among scholars bi 
l-Kilab al-Awwal (presumably the book of Genesis 
IS Kabil first saw the light in Paradise 

and Habil was born on earth, just as also Pirke 
de p Eheser, 21. Adam demanded that each 
should marry the other’s twin sister; but Kabil 
wished to marry his own sister who was' the 

decided by a sacrifice to 
which of the two the fairer sister was to go (so 
also Jebamoth, 62, Gen. R., 22 etc.). According 
to another tradition, to which the marriage with 
a sister w^ abhorrent, Habil was to have married 
a houri of Paradise, while Kabil had to marry a 
woman of the Djinns, with which he did not 
agree. Enraged at the rejection of his sacrifice 
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(according to Tabari, i. 144 infra^ he had sacri- 
ficed fruits of the field of little value, while Kabtl 
slew his favourite sheep), Kabil slew his twenty- 
year old brother, according to one account fol- 
lowing the example of Iblis, who appeared with 
a bird in his hand and struck off its head (a 
similar story is given in Sanhedrin^ 30). As 
Habil was the first roan that had died, the mur- 
derer did not know what to do with the corpse; 
he therefore carried it for a year on his back in a 
sack to protect him from the birds and wild beasts. 
He then noticed a raven fighting with another kill 
his opponent and bury him by scratching the earth 
over him. Kabil did the same with his brother 
(similarly in Pirkc d^ R. Elicse>\ 21, while according 
to Gen. A’., 22, the birds and beasts buried Abel). 
When God said to him : “The voice of thy bro- 
ther’s blood crieth unto Me from the ground. Where- 
fore hast thou slain him?”. Cain replied; “Where 
is his blood, if I have slain him?” thereupon God 
forbade the earth ever again to drink human blood. 

Bibliography. Tabari, Annales.^ i. 137 et 
seq.\ Ibn al-AthIr, ed. Tomberg, p. 30 et seq.\ 
al-Ya'kubi (ed. Iloutsma), i. 4 ; al-ThaTabl, A 7 rar 
(ed. Cairo 1325), p- 34 — -37; al-KisHT, 
p. 70—75; (jxaxA>s.\i.xa.,Nette Beiirage etc., p. 68; 
Weil, Legendcn etc., p. 38 — 40. 

(J. Eisenherg.) 

^ABUS (a.), properly liubiis.^ a pious endow- 
ment, synonymous with •wakf [q. v.]. 

HADA TH (a.), ritual impurity. The law 
recognises two conditions of ritual impurity which 
are distinguished from one another as “major” 
and “minor” hadath. A Muslim in a condition of 
hadath can only regain his ritual purity (Jahard) 
by the prescribed ritual ablutions {gkusl or wudlt’ 
respectively); cf. ejanaba, qhusl and wupu^ Not 
only is a muhdith (a person in a condition of “minor” 
hadath) forbidden to perform the salat.^ but also he 
is not allowed to make the tawaf around the Ka'ba 
nor to touch a copy of the Korean; further the 
{alat and tawaf of a muhdith. are legally invalid. 
The same regulations apply to a case of major 
hadath; but there are a few additional rules ap- 
plicable to the latter, cf. djanaba, i. 1013“. 

(Th. W. Juynboli,.) 

ai.-HADATH, also al-Hadath ae-Hamra% a 
border fortress often mentioned in the wars 
between the Arabs and the Byzantines. The exact 
situation of al-Hadatli, the "ASara of the Greeks, 
has not yet been ascertained, because the town 
(see below) has been utterly deserted for over 
six centuries, but there can be no doubt that it 
is to be located not far from Inekli on the Aljsu. 
It is the Aksu that Ya^ut (iv. 838) means by 
the Nahr Hurith, which according to him rises in 
the Lake of al-Hadath and flows into the Diaihan. 
Ibn Serapion’s statement that the river flows through 
several small lakes, which are now called Gbiniik 
Gol, Azabll G 61 and Bash Gol, is more accurate, 
although, as Le Strange points out, this author is 
wrong, when he says that the river is a tributary 
of the Nahr al-Knbsilfib (Melas). In Ramsay, A 
Sketch of the Historical Geography of Asia Minor 
p- 278, Adata is wrongly placed a short distance 
to the north of Germanicia (Mar‘asb). The fortress 
was captured by a body of Arab troops imder 
lyad b. Ghanm as early as the reign of 'Omar 
I; in 162 (779) it was destroyed by the Byzantines 
but rebuilt in the same year by command of the 
Caliph al-MahdI. It was then called al-Muham- 


madiya and al-MahdIya in his honour, but these 
names could not supplant the old one. The town 
was of great strategic importance to the Arabs, 
because it commanded one of the great military 
roads from Halab ('Aintab) to Elbistan (Asia 
Minor), while another led thither via Mar'ash. Al- 
Hadath was therefore garrisoned by Harun al- 
Rashid and was reckoned one of the most impor- 
tant towns in the frontier provinces (al-Thughur). 
The fortress proper was built on a hill called al- 
Uhaidab, while the town itself was of the same 
size as Mar'ash; it was much harassed in the 
campaigns of Basil I (882) and Leo VI (904). 
It suffered still more, when in 337 (948) Bardas 
Phokas burned it, which induced the inhabitants 
to call in the help of Saif al-Dawla [q. v.]. The 
latter did not hesitate to answer their appeal, 
won a great victory in the neighbourhood of the 
town in 343 (954) and had it rebuilt. But the 
building was not completed, because soon after- 
wards the Byzantines were again victorious and 
won the upper hand in those regions. It was not 
till 545 (1150) that Mas'ud, the Saldjuk ruler of 
Koniya, again won the town for the Muslims, who 
held it till the Armenians of Sis under Constan- 
tine, the father of Haithum, captured it. This 
caused Baibars to send a body of troops against 
it in 671 (1278), who took the town and castle, 
massacred the inhabitants and razed the town to 
the ground so that it was henceforth known as 
Goinuk “the burned” (so the various readings in 
al-Makrizi and al-Dimashki are to be emended). 
This name survives to the present day as that of 
the lake and plain where Adata once lay. 

Bibliography. Bibliotheca Geogr. Arab.., 
s. Index; Yakut, Mtf'djam., i. 514; ii. 218 et 
seq.-., iv. 838; Baladhorl, ed. de Goeje, p. 189 ct 
Tabari, Ibn al-Alhir, s. Indices; Le Strange, 
Palestine under the Moslims., p. 443; do.. The 
Lands of the Eastern Caliph.., p. 121 et seq.\ 
Vasilev, Vizontia i Arabi., i. 79 Note; Ibn 
FadI Allah in Quatremere, Notices et Extraits., 
xiii. (1838). 

HADD (a., plural huduj)., boundary, limit, 
stipulation, also barrier, obstacle. As a scien- 
tific term the word is used in several senses. 

In the Korean, where it is always found in 
the plural, it means the “limits" laid down by 
God, i. e. the provisions of the Law, whether 
commands or prohibitions. It appears in this sense 
at the end of several verses, which contain legal 
provisions, e. g. Sura ii. 183, where it is said' 
after the exposition of the rules regarding fasts: 
“These are God’s hudiid (the bounds prescribed 
by God), come not too near them” (lest ye be 
in danger of crossing them). Cf. also SOra ii. 
229 et seq.., where the law of divorce is laid down 
and other passages. According to Kazimirski (note 
to Sura ii. 283) the expression recalls the sepes 
legis., the hedge drawn round the Mosaic law. 

In Muslim criminal law jkadd means an un- 
alterable punishment prescribed by canon law , 
which is considered a “right of God” {hakk Allah'). 
(Cf. the article 'adhAb, i. 132 et seq.'). These 
punishments are 1. stoning or scourging for illicit 
intercourse (zina”, q.v.); 2. scourging for falsely 
accusing (kadhf., q. v.) a married woman of adult- 
ery; 3. the same punishment for the drinking of 
wine and other intoxicating liquors; 4. cutting 
off the hands for theft (cf. the article sSrik); 
5. various punishments for robbery which differ 
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according to circumstances, cf. Korean, v. 37-38. — 
Although the above mentioned breaches of the 
law are considered very serious, the criminal can 
nevertheless hope for the mercy of God, because 
he has offended against Him. If he denies the 
deed and refutes the accusations brought against 
him, the judges are recommended not to press 
him further, but to give him every possible op- 
portunity to clear himself ; for further details see 
Juynboll, Handbuch des islamiscken Gcsetzes. 

In philosophy hadd means definition; 
the qualities that differentiate an object are called 
tcfrlfat. The definition is perfect when it gives 
the genus proximum and the differentia specifica, 
e. g. man is an animal rationale. There is a kind 
of definition, which places the object to be defined 
between two limits so that it is the end of one 
and the beginning of the other. 

JJudud is al.so the name given to the definitions 
which stand at the beginning of various sciences, 
e. g. at the beginning of Euclid’s geometry; the 
postulates are called musddardt (Codex Leidensis 
J99i t. Euclidis Elementa., ed. Bestliorn and Hei- 
berg, 1893). 

In astronomy hadd means certain areas under 
each sign of the zodiac, which are each allotted 
to one of the five planets. 

.Among the mystics hadd and particularly the 
participle mahdud means the finiteness of creatures 
in contrast to the infiniteness of God; man is 
limited and bounded (mahdud) in space and time. 

(B. Carra df. Vaux.) 

HAOKNDOA, a Kami tic tribe in N. E. 
Africa belonging to the Bedja [q.v., i. group 
and closely allied to the Bisjiarl, Halanga and Ban! 
'.Amir tribes. They live in the country between the 
river Atbara and the Red Sea and extend towards 
the South as far as the borders of Eritrea and 
Abyssinia. Politically nearly the whole tribe be- 
longs to the Red Sea and Kassala provinces of the 
Anglo-Egyptian SSdan. 

They are a nomadic or semi-nomadic tribe of 
camel-owners and caravan-guides ; in their general 
characteristics and customs they do not differ 
materially from the rest of the Bedja tribes 
with whom they also share the use of the Bedawye 
language. Their claim to Arab descent must be 
rejected, but there is little doubt that they have 
at various times received considerable admixture 
of .Arab blood. Although they have been Muslims 
for centuries their Islam is of the primitive African 
type and often only skin-deep. At the same time 
there are scholars among them who have acquired 
a certain amount of Islamic learning through in- 
tercourse with Egypt and more especially the 
Ilidjaz. 

Historically the tribe has never plaved an in- 
dependent part until the most recent times. Al- 
though the Ottoman Turks have held Suakin since 
the time of Sultan Selim I, they seem to have 
exercised little authority in the interior and have 
left no traces of their influence. During the revolt 
of Muhammad Ahmad, the Mahdl of the Sudan, 
the Hadendoa took a prominent part in the fight- 
ing against the British and Egyptian troops and i 
won a reputation for reckless courage and fanati- ( 
cism. Their adherence to Mahdism was however ] 


less inspired by religious motives than by the 
personal influence of their well-known leader ‘Os- 
man Digna ('Othman Di^na), a man of semi-Turk- 
ish descent. Since the occupation of Suakin and 


— Tokar by the Anglo-Egyptian troops and more 
le especially since the defeat and death of the Khalifa, 
.n the Hadendoa have gradually become reconciled 
le to the new regime, under which their material 
le prosperity has increased considerably, 
st Bibliography. A. E. W. Budge, The 

is Egyptian Sudan (London 1 907); H. Almkvist, 
)- Die Bischari Sprache Tu Bedawie in Nordost 
;e Afrika (Upsala 1881 — 1885); L. Reinisch, Die 
Bedauye Sprache in Nordost Afrika in Sitzungs- 
; beruhte d. phil. hist. Klasse d. Kais. Akad. d. 
d If'iss.^ vol. 128 (Vienna 1893). 

;s (S. Hillelson.) 

i, HADHF, the act of c u 1 1 i n g o f f , r. ^., the 
d tail of a beast, hair, or part of a garment. Then, 
1 I. as a grammatical term, the elision especially 

e of a weak letter ijiarf al-illa).^ e. g.., yahabu 
from wahaba , knm from yakumu, yarmi from 
s yarmi \ 2. the omission of part of a sentence; e.g..^ 

, the subject or predicate, protasis or apodosis (Bai- 
c dawt on Kur. x, 8l and passim)', 3. in prosody, 
r the cutting off of a final closed syllable (sabab 
kkaflf), so that fahildtun becomes ffiluti, and 
so on. 

r Bibliography. Yazidji, Fasf al-Khitdb , 

I 111, 4; Freytag, Darstellung der arabischen I'ers- 
kunst, p. 86 ; Spienger and Lees’ Dictionary 
■ of Technical Terms, Pt. i., p. 318 <>/ seq.', Djur- 
i djani, Ta^rifat, ed. Flugel, p. 88. 

‘ _ (T. H. Weir.) 

.al-HADI (a.), the guide, one of the names of 
God, thence a favourite epithet of Shfi rulers, 
e. g. of the Imams of San‘a‘’ and Sa‘da; it was 
first adopted by the “Abbasid Musa. The full ex- 
pression is al-Hddl ila 'l-Hakk, the guide to 
truth (God). 

HADI SABZAWARl (HAEjnjI Muli.A), son 
of Hadjdji Mahdl , a Persian philosopher 
and poet, born in 1212 (1797-1798). He was a 
pupil of Hadjdji Mulla Husain and wrote a short 
treatise when only twelve years old. He then went 
with his teacher to Meshhed and devoted him- 
self for five years there to study and the practice 
of asceticism. He spent the next seven years in 
Ispahan studying under Mulla 'All Nuri, then 
made^ the pilgrimage to Mecca and returned via 
Kirman to settle in .Sabzawar, where his repu- 
tation soon assembled a host of students around 
him. He delivered two lectures a day, of two 
hours each. In 1295 (1875) he died suddenly 
while engaged in teaching. The grand vizier had 
Slave before the gates 
o Meshhed, which is much visited by pilgrims. 
According to his teaching, the world is an eman- 
ation, manifestation or projection of God ; it is a 
mirror in which the Deity regards himself, the 
scene on which his attributes unfold their activi- 
ties. It IS a brilliant ray emanating from the 
source o light. The farther these emanations go 
from their source, the thicker and coarser they 
become until they finally form the material world. 
Ihis he calls Aaws-i nuzul (descending arc); the 
human soul is able to re-ascend this ladder again 
by the different steps of the ka-ws-i srPud (ascLd- 
adopted a system of metempsychosis 
(tanasuM), but only within the world of the uni- 
forjn (a/am.e mtthdl) in which every one assumes 
the form suitable to his qualities. It was mainly the 
teaching of Mulla Sadra that he continued. He^aid 

fnTii, <^l-Hikma', he 

took the pen-name (takhallus) of Asrar’and under 
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it published a collection of poems of which two 
lithographed editions exist (1299 1300). The 

British Museum possesses his autograph (Kieu, 
Supplem. p. 258, n". 31. 

Bibliography. E. G. Browne, A Year 
among the Persians.^ p. 130 — 142; Comte de 
de Gobineau, Religions ct Philosophies p. 99 — 
to I. _ (Cl. Huart.) 

al-HADID, iron. According to the Surat al- 
Hadld (Ivii. 25) God sent iron down to earth 
for the detriment and advantage of man, for 
weapons and tools are alike made from it. Ac- 
cording to the belief of the .Sabians, it is al- 
lotted to Mars. It is the hardest and strongest of 
metals and the most capable of resisting the ef- 
fects of fire, but it is the quickest to rust. It is 
corroded by acids; for example, with the fresh 
rind of a pomegranate it forms a black fluid, with 
vinegar a red fluid and with salt a yellow. Col- 
lyrium (al-kuhl) burns it and arsenic makes it 
smooth and white. Kazwint distinguishes three 
kinds of iron, natural iron, al-sdburkdn — which 
can only mean dark iron ores such as micaceous 
ore, magnetic irorrstone etc. — and that which is 
made artificially, which is of two kinds, the weak 
(Pers. narm-ahan) or female i. e. malleable iron and 
hard or male i. e. steel (^fuladli). According to 
al-Kindl, however, the kind of iron called sabur- 
kdn is identical with male iron; both kinds are 
called natural iron, while steel on the other hand 
is not natural. These contradictory statements can- 
not be reconciled here, Chinese and Indian iron 
are particularly esteemed. The applications of iron 
and iron-rust in medicine and magic are fairly 
numerous and varied. 

Bibliography. Kazwint, ed. Wilstenfeld, i. 
207, transl. by Ethe, p. 424; Dimishki, Cosnio- 
graphie.^ ed. Mehren, p. 54; E. Wiedemann, Bei- 
triige cur Gesch. d. Natm-w.., xxiv. 1 14; Ibn 
al-Baitar in Leclerc, Notices et extraits., i. 422; 
Steinbuch des Aristotelcs (ed. Ruska), p. 180. 

(J. Ruska.) 

^ADlp (a.), the lowest part, in astronomy, the 
perigee or the nearness to the earth of the 
sun, moon or a planet ; its opposite, the apogee, 
or distance from the earth is usually expressed by 
the Persian word aw^ [q. v. , i, 517“] which 
corresponds to the Sanskrit ucca (height, highest 
point). These are the points in the eccentric or- 
bit, i. e. the orbit in which the sun, or in the 
case of the moon and planets the centre of the 
epicycle, move, which are least or most distant 
from the earth, the termini of the Apsis. In the 
later astronomers, al-Bar<ijandI, al-Djaghm!nI, etc., 
several varieties of hadld and awdj are distin- 
guished. 

Bibliography. al-KazwinI, Cosmographie 
(ed. Wilstenfeld), i., 17, 22: Mafafih al-'-Ulum 
(ed. van Vloten), p. 221; Dictionary of the 
T ethnical terms., etc. (ed. Sprenger etc.), s. v. 
Hadld and Awdp. (H. Suter ) 

al-HADINA, a small independent territory 
in South Arabia, north of the Wahidi. It is 
one of the most interesting and most fertile terri- 
tories in South Arabia. The products of the soil, 
which is artificially irrigated by canals from the 
Wadi ^Abadan are hawir (indigo), dhura (a kind 
of maize) and dukkn (millet). AI-Hadina is inhab- 
ited by the tribe al-Khalifa , which claims des- 
cent from the Hilal [q. v.]. On the migration of | 
the Hilal they remained in South Arabia, whence I 


their name Khalifa. They number about 1000 
fighting men and are ruled by an ‘^Akil whose 
residence is in the little town of al-l^abiya. In 
case of war they serve under the banner of the 
Sultan of the Upper ^Awalik [q. v., i. 514] in Nisab. 

Biblography. H. v. Maltzan, Reise ttach 
Sudarabien, p. 248; Comte de Landberg, Ara- 

bica, IV, p. 57 60. (J. SCHLEIFER.) 

al-HADIRA (al-Huwaiuira), a surname of the 
pre-lslamic poet Kutba b. Aws of the tribe 
of Tha^laba (Ghatafan). He is said to have flour- 
ished about 600 A. D.; Hassan b. Thabit knew 
some of his verses. He exchanged lampoons 
{JiidjiP') on several occasions with the poet Zabban 
b. Saiyar al-Fazaii, who on one occasion had treated 
him very contemptuously. His epithet is said to 
be taken from a verse of the latter’s in which 
his form was compared with that of a frog. It 
is also related of him that he took part in a 
battle between his tribe and the B. ^Amir. 

His poems, that have survived, are very few 
in number; he probably composed very little alto- 
gether: it is said that he was mukill. One of his 
kastda's has been incorporated in the Mufadda- 
liyat (ed. Abu Bakr b. ^Umar UaghistanI al-Ma- 
dani, Cairo, 1324, 1 , 10 — 12 = Engelmann’s edition, 
p. 5 ct scql). His Dtwdn was collected and anno- 
tated by the philologist Abu ‘’Abd Allah Muham- 
mad b. al-'’ Abbas al-YazIdi (died 310 A. H.). 

Bibliography. A ghani 1, iii., 81—84; W. 

H. Engelmann , Specimen literarium exhibens 
al-Hddirae Diwamwi, Leiden Diss. 1858; Broc- 
kelmann, Gesch. d. arab. Lit., I, 26. 

(C. VAN Arendonk.) 

HADI TH (a.) Tradition. The word hadith. means 
primarily a communication or narrative 
in general whether religious or profane, then it 
has the particular meaning of a record of ac- 
tions or sayings of the Prophet and his 
companions. In the latter sense the whole 
body of the sacred Tradition of the Muhammad- 
ans is called “the HaditE' and its science ^Ilm 
al-Hadith. 

I . Subject-matter and Character of Ha- 
d i th. Even among the heathen Arabs (see I. 
Goldziher, Muhamm. Stud. i. 41, note 8) it was 
considered a virtue to follow tbe ’^sunna" of one’s 
forefathers [sunna is properly the way one is ac- 
customed to go, i. e. use and wont, ancient tradi- 
tion). But in Islam the sunna could no longer 
consist in following the customs and usages of 
heathen ancestors. The Muslim community had to 
hold up a new sunna. Every believer had now 
to take the conduct of the Prophet and his com- 
panions as a model for himself in all the affairs 
of life and every endeavour was made to preserve 
information regarding it. 

At first the ^habi's (i. e. people who had lived 
in the society of the Prophet) were the best 
authority for a knowledge of the sunna of Mu- 
hammad. They had themselves listened to the 
Prophet and witnessed his actions with their own 
eyes. Later the Muslims had to be content with 
the communications of the Tabfun (i. e. “success- 
ors”, people of the first generation after Muham- 
mad), who had received their information from 
the ^Imbl's and then, in following generations, 
with the accounts of the so-called “successors of 
the successors” {^Tabfu al-TabPin i. e. people of 
the second generation after Muhammad, who had 
mixed with the successors), and so on. 
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The traditions retained the form of personal state- 
ments for several generations; every perfect hadith 
therefore consists of two parts. The first contains 
the names of the persons who have handed on the 
substance of the tradition to one another; this part 
is called the isndd (or also sanad') i. e. the “sup- 
port”, i. e. for the trustworthiness of the statement. 
He who communicates the tradition (A) says “I 
have heard from B (or “B has told me”) on the 
authority of C”, and so on, whereupon the whole 
chain of transmission should follow, beginning 
with A, the last authority, and ending with the 
original authority. The second part is the matn 
or text, the real substance of the report. For de- 
tails see Goldziher, op. cit. ii. 6 — 8. 

After Muhammad’s death the original religious 
ideas and usages which had prevailed in the 
oldest community could not remain permanently 
unaltered. A new period of development set in. 
The learned began systematically to develop the 
doctrine of duties and dogmatics in accordance 
with the new conditions. After the great con- 
quests Islam covered an enormous area. New 
ideas and institutions were borrowed from the 
peoples conquered, and not only Christianity and 
Judaism, but Hellenism, Zoroastrianism and Budd- 
hism also influenced the life and thought of the 
Muslims of the day in many respects. 

Nevertheless the principle was steadfastly ad- 
hered to, that in Islam only the sunm of the 
Prophet and the oldest Muslim community could 
be a rule of conduct for believers. This of neces- 
.sity soon led to deliberate forgery of Tradition. 
The transmitters brought the words and actions 
of the Prophet into agreement with the views of 
the later period. Thus numerous interested tradi- 
tions were put into circulation, in which Muham- 
mad was made to say or do something, which 
was at that time considered the proper view. 
Christian texts, sayings from the Apostles and the 
Apocrypha, Jewish views, doctrines of Greek phi- 
losophers, etc. which had found favour in certain 
Muslim circles, appear in the Hadith simply as 
sayings of Muhammad (Goldziher, Heutestamsnt' 
liche Ekmente in der Traditionslitteratur des Is- 
lam in Oriens Christianus., 1902, p. 390 et seql). 
No scruples were felt in making the Prophet 
expand in this form the legends or stories, only 
briefly outlined in the Korean, or proclaim new 
doctrines and dogmas, etc. A very large portion 
of these sayings ascribed to the Prophet deals 
with the Ahkam (legal provisions), religious obli- 
gations, haldl and haram (i. e. what is “all- 
owed” and “forbidden”), with ritual purity, laws 
regarding food, criminal and civil law and also 
with courtesy and good manners; further they 
deal with dogma, retribution at the last judgment. 
Hell and Paradise, angels, creation, revelation’ 
the earlier prophets, and in a word with every- 
thing that concerns the relations between God 
and man , many traditions also contain edifying 
sayings and moral teachings in the name of the 
Prophet. 

In course of time the records of Muhammad’s 
words and deeds increased more and more in 
number and copiousness. In the early centuries 
after Muhammad’s death there reigned great div- 
ersity of opinion in the Muslim community on 
many questions of the most diverse nature. Each 
party therefore endeavouretl to support its views 
as far as possible on sayings and decisions of the 


Prophet. He who could base his view on these 
was certainly right and thus arose the numerous 
utterly contradictory traditions on the siinna of 
the Prophet. In the great partisan struggles also, 
both sides used to make an appeal to Muhammad 
(Goldziher, Muhanim. Stud. ii. 88 et seq.'). Thus 
for example the Prophet was said to have pro- 
phesied the foundation of their dominion to the 
“^Abbasids. In general not only the course of later 
political events and religious movements but also 
the new social conditions, that only first arose 
out of the great conquests (the increasing luxury 
etc.), w'ere made to have been prophesied in apo- 
calyptic-prophetic form to justify them in the eyes 
of the community. A special branch of these pro- 
phetic traditions is formed by the sayings ascribed 
to Muhammad regarding the merits of various 
places and districts in the lands which were only 
at a later period to be conquered by the Muslims. 
(Goldziher, op. cit.^ ii., 128 et seq.). 

The majority of traditions then cannot be re- 
garded as really reliable historical accounts of the 
sunna of the prophet. On the contrary, they ex- 








picsa upijjiuus 

authoritative circles in the early centuries after 
Muhammad’s death and were only then ascribed 
to the Prophet. Scholarship is deeply indebted to 
I. Goldziher (see his Muhamm, Stud.., Halle 1890 
and other works) and C. Snouck Hurgronje (cf. 
among other works his treatise Le Droit Musul- 
man in the Revue de Phistoire des Religions., 
xxxvii. 6 et seq.) for having first clearly demon- 
strated the true character and historical importance 
of the Haditli in this respect. 

Although the invention and wanton dissemina- 
tion of false traditions was condemned by Muslims, 
alleviating elements w'ere recognised in certain 
circumstances, particularly when it was a question 
of edifying sayings and moral teachings in the 
name of the Prophet. For details see Goldziher 
op, cit.., ii. 131 et seq.., 153 et seq.', do., in the 
Zeitschr. der Deutsch. Morgenl, Gesellsch., Ixi. 860. 

The J^adith is held in great reverence next to 
the Kur’an throughout the whole Muhammadan 
world and the scruples which were originally raised 
in certain circles against the dissemination and 
recording in writing of Muhammad’s words (cf. 
Goldziher, Karnpfe um die Stellung des Hadith 
tm Islam in the Zeitschr. der Deutsch. Morgenl. 
Gesellsch., Ixi., 860 et seq.), were soon overcome. 

some cases it is even believed that the actual 
word of God” is to be found in the Hadith as 
wel as in the Kurban. Such traditions, usually 
beginning with the words “God said” are design- 
ated ha,tit± ^udsl (or also ilaht, i. e. “holy” or 
divine padith) by Muslim scholars in opposition 
to the ordinary hadith nabawi {hadith of the Pro- 
P of such holy traditions is given in 

the Leiden MS. n<-. ,526 {Catal. Cod. Or 'iv.oS). 

II. Muslim criticism of Tradition. Ac- 
cording to the Muslim view, a tradition can only 
be considered credible when its isndd forms an 
unbroken senes of reliable authorities. The critical 
investigation of isnads has caused the MusUm 
scholars to make thorough researches. They en- 
deavoured not only to ascertain the names and cir- 
cumstances of the authorities {ridyal) in order to 
investigate when and where they Uved, and which 
of them had been personally acquainted with the 
other, but also to test their reliability, truthful- 
ness and .accuracy in transmitting the texts, to 
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make certain which of them were “reliahle” (Jhikd). 
This criticism of the authorities was called al- 
^arh wa (wounding and authentication). 

(Goldziher, Mtthamm. Stud. ii. 143 et seq^. The 
so-called “knowledge of the men” (nta'rifat al- 
ridjdl) was considered indispensable for every 
student of Hadlth\ all the commentaries on the 
collections of Tradition therefore contain more or 
less copious details concerning the authorities. 
Special works are also devoted to this subject, 
among them many of the so-called Tahakat works 
(i. e. biographies arranged in “classes” of various 
scholars, transmitters of Tradition and other per- 
sons. Cf. O. Loth, Ursprung und Bedetitung dcr 
Tabakdt in the Zeitschr. dcr Dcu/sch, Morgenl. 
Gesellsch.., xxiii. 593 — 614), for example the fa- 
mous “class book” of Ibn Sa'd (died 230 = 844) 
and the Tabakat al-Htiffdz of al-Dhahabl (died 
748 — 1 347). To this class also belong the works 
on those “weak” in transmitting, e. g. NasaT’s 
Kitab al-Dttaf^ (Goldziher, ii. 141 et seq.) and 
the biographies of the Sahdbi's.^ e. g. al-lsaba ft 
tamyiz al-Sahdba of Ibn Hadjar (died 852 = 1448) 
and Usd al-Ghaba ft Mci'rifat al-Sahaba of Ibn 
al-Athir (died 630= 1232). 

Now opinions on the reliability of the authorities 
might differ very considerably. The same person, 
whose communications might be implicitly trusted 
in the view of one party, was sometimes considered 
by others exceedingly “weak” in transmission or 
even as a liar. Originally even the authority of 
many highly respected contemporaries of Muham- 
mad was not generally recognised; for example the 
truthfulness of Abu Huraira was hotly disputed by 
very many. The verdict usually differed with the 
standpoint of the party, and this often gave rise 
to bitter quarrels. We must, however, remember in 
this connection that the substance of the trans- 
mitted statements was really always the main thing. 
If the truthfulness of the authorities was disputed, 
it was in reality almost always the biass of their 
substance that aroused opposition. The ultimate 
decision then rested not on the reputation of the 
authorities but rather on the substance of the 
accounts transmitted by them. 

But at a later period, after the ritual, dogma 
and the most important political and social in- 
stitutions had taken definite shape in the second 
and third centuries, there arose a certain communis 
opinio regarding the reliability of most trans- 
mitters of Tradition and the value of their state- 
ments. All the main principles of doctrine had 
already been established in the writings of Malik 

b. Anas, al-Shafi'i and other scholars, regarded as 
authoritative in different circles, and mainly on 
the authority of traditional sayings of Muhammad. 
In the long run no one dared to doubt the truth 
of these traditions; nor was it any longer possible 
to regard men like Abu Huraira, who had put 
these accounts into circulation, as liars. Even tra- 
ditions which contained the most obvious ana- 
chronisms were generally considered reliable. Only 
such traditions were rejected as could not be brought 
into agreement with what had been long regarded 
by the majority as well established. But on the 
whole the inclination was to give credence to 
such traditions also, at least when it was possible 
to explain them in a conciliatory spirit. The old 
quarrels had now in course of time lost all prac- 
tical interest for the younger generations and it 
was found that the majority of the traditions con- 
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nected with them, although sharply opposed to 
one another, could very often be reconciled to 
one another by skilful interpretation of the con- 
tents. The rejection of a tradition thus came to 
be considered an extreme measure, only to be 
resorted to in desperation (cf. Snouck Hurgronje, 
op. cit.') ; the many contradictory traditions on the 
same subject, which have been adopted side by 
side as reliable in the great collections of Tradition 
thus often form priceless evidence to the historian 
of the internal development of Islam. The tradi- 
tions were not, however, all considered of equal 
value by Muslim scholars, but divided into cate- 
gories distinguished by definite technical terms 
according to the completeness of their fr«( 7 i/’s, 
the reliability of their transmitters etc. 

III. The classification of Tradition. 
a. In the first place the three following categories 
are distinguished: i. sahih (sound); this name is 
given to the utterly faultless tradition in whose 
isndd there is no '///u (weakness) and whose ten- 
dency does not contradict any generally prevalent 
belief; 2. If a tradition is not absolutely faultless, 
e. g. because its isnad is not quite complete, or 
because there is no perfect agreement regarding 
the reliability of the authorities for it, it is called 
hasan (beautiful) ; 3. On the other hand every 
tradition is considered dtZ'tf (weak), against which 
serious doubts can be raised, e. g. by reason of 
its contents or because one or more of its trans- 
mitters is considered unreliable or not quite or- 
thodox. 

b. Further it may happen that the value of a 
statement is uncertain because some remarks by a 
transmitter have been interpolated among the words 
of the Prophet and it is impossible accurately to 
separate these two components of the text; such 
a tradition is called mudradp. — If a tradition is 
transmitted by only one informant, whose authority 
besides is considered weak, it is called matriik 
(“abandoned”, “no longer considered”). — If a 
tradition is considered absolutely false, it is called 
mawtpif (“invented”). 

c. All traditions do not deal with sayings or 
doings of the Prophet ; we also find in the Hadith 
information regarding the Sahabfs and Successors. 
In this connection a distinction is made between : 
I. marfu^ a tradition which contains a statement 
about the Prophet ; 2. mawkuf.^ a tradition that 
refers only to sayings or doings of the Sa/tabi's^ 
3. maktu’^.i a tradition which does not at most go 
farther back than the first generation after Mu- 
hammad and deals only with sayings or doings of 
the Tabfiin. 

d. The following distinctions are made according 
to the completeness of the isridd. If a tradition 
can be traced through an unbroken chain of trust- 
worthy authorities to a companion of the Prophet, 
it is usually called musnad (“supported”). If it 
also contains special observations regarding all 
the authorities (e. g. if it is expressly mentioned 
that all the authorities swore an oath as they 
handed on the tradition, or that they all gave 
one another the hand), the tradition is called 
musalsal (in the first case musalsal al-^lf in the 
second musalsal al-yad., etc.). Cf. W. Ahlwardt, 
Katal. der Arab. HSS. der Kgl. Bibliothek zu 
Berlin.^ ii. 267 — 273. 

If the isnad, although complete, is comparatively 
very short because the last authority only received 
the statement from the original authority through 
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the intermediary of few persons, the tradition is 
called Wl. This is considered a great advantage, 
because the possibility that errors have crept into 
the tradition is very small in this case. On long- 
lived transmitters of tradition cf. Goidziher, op. oil.., 
ii. 170, 174. 

If the chain of transmitters is unbroken and 
complete, it is called muttasjl.^ in the opposite 
case munkatf (in the general sense), but as a 
rule munkali’' (in the particular sense) means a 
tradition in whose isnad the authority in the se- 
cond generation (the Taii'i) is wanting. — Mursal 
is the name given to a tradition handed down 
by a Tabfl about the Prophet, when it is not 
known from what Sahabi he received his statement. 
The question whether such traditions are valid 
was answered in different ways; the older teachers 
such as Aba Hanifa and Malik b. Anas answered 
in the affirmative but the later ones in the negative 
(cf. among others, Zeitschr. der Deutsch. Morgenl. 
Geselhch..^ xxiii. 595 note 3). — ■ If two or more 
transmitters are lacking anywhere in the istidd 
(or, according to some other scholars, if they fail 
consecutively), the tradition is called mit^da/. — 
If the authorities in the isnad are only connected 
by the preposition (e. g. A B, i. e. A from 
B), it is possible that they were not personally 
acquainted with one another, but only heard the 
statement through the intermediary of other per- 
sons not mentioned in the isnad. In this case the 
tradition is called nm’-an'-an (for further information 
cf. Goidziher, Muhamm. Stud.., ii. 248). — Mub- 
ham is the name of a tradition in which one of 
the authorities is only indicated in the isnad as 
“a man”, without mention of his name. 

e. The following categories are distinguished 
according to the turuk (“ways” i. e. according to 
the different chains of transmitters): I. mutawdtir 
is a communication handed down on many sides, 
which was generally known from very early times 
and to which objections have never been raised; 
2. mashhur is a statement, which is handed down 
by at least three different reliable authorities, or, 
according to another view, a statement which, al- 
though widely disseminated later, was originally 
only transmitted by one person in the first gener- 
ation; 3. 'nzia is the name of a statement which 
is transmitted by at least two persons and was 
not so generally disseminated as those traditions 
which are called mutawdtir or mashhur-., 4. dkad 
are traditions given by only one authority; 5, 
gharib is in general a rare tradition; with reference 
to the isnad, gharib mutlak means a tradition, 
which is transmitted in the second generation only 
by one TdbPi (cf. also FARD, ii. btb and gharIb, 
ii. 141^); if a tradition is transmitted by only 
one definite person of later generations, it is called 
gharib “in reference to that person” (^gharib bi 
'l-nisbati ild shakhp" mu'^aiyan'’-). A tradition which 
contains foreign or rare expressions in the text is 
also called gharib (with reference to the contents). 

These technical terms were not originally under- 
stood in the same sense by all Muslim scholars. 
For example it is expressly mentioned that the 
ImSm al-Shafi'i made no distinction between maktif 
and muniatf-, in later works also there is no 
absolute agreement concerning all these definitions. 
For details see F. Risch, Commentar des ^Izz al- 
Din Abu '^Abd Allah iiber die Kunstausdriicke 
der Traditionswissenschaft nebst Erlauterungen, 
Leipzig dissertation 1895; cf. Diurdjani, ICitab 


al-Ta’^rifdt (ed. G. Flugel) and; A Piitionary of 
Technical Terms (ed. A. Sprenger and others). 
The division of traditions into different categories 
is also discussed in the general introductory works 
on the principles of ^Ihn al-Rhodya (1. e. science 
of transmission). Such introductory works are 
amongst others the three following: 1. "ClTtm 
al-Hadith of Ion al-Salah (died 643= 1245); cf. 
Goidziher, op. cit., ii. 187 et seq. ; Brockelmann, 
Geschichte der Arab. Litt., i. 359; 2. al-Takrih 
wa 'l-Taysir of al-Navvawi (died 676 = 1277), 
with its commentary the Tadrib al-Rdwi of al- 
Suyuti (died 911 = 1505); 3. Muk/ibat al-Fikr of 
Ibn Hadjar (died S52 = 1448) with a commentary 
by the author himself, published by N. Lees in 
the Bibl. Indica, N“. 37 of the second serie.s, Cal- 
cutta 1862. 

IV. The Collections of Tradition. Num- 
erous collections of traditions have been pre- 
pared by different scholars. Some of these works 
have obtained almost canonical standing among 
later Muslims. An official codification of Tradi- 
tion, which would be exclusively valid, has however 
never been made. 

.\t first traditions were not arranged according 
to their contents but only according to their trans- 
mitters i^ala 'l-ridjdl). Such a collection was call- 
ed musnad after the traditions with complete 
isndd's incorporated in it. This name was thus 
transferred from the single tradition to the whole 
collection. The best know of these works is the 
Musnad of Ahmad b. Hanbal (died 241 = 885). 
For further details on this collection see Goidziher, 
Neue Materialien zur Litteratur des Uberlieferungs- 
wesens bei den Muhammedanern in Zeitschr. der 
Deutsch. Morgenl. Gesellsch., L. 465 — 506. 

Such musnad's were also formed at a later pe- 
riod; some scholars, for example, arranged the 
traditions contained in the great collections for 
greater convenience in alphabetical order, others 
incorporated the tiaditions which were mentioned 
in the MuwattcT of Malik b. Anas or other sim- 
ilar works not planned as proper collections of 
Tradition in separate collections etc. (see Goid- 
ziher, Muhamm. Stud, ii., 227). 

But as a rule the later collections of tradition 
were almost all arranged according to the content 
of the traditions. Such a collection arranged “ac- 
cording to chapters ’ i^'ala ^l-abwdb') is called 
musannaf (i. e. arranged). Six of these Musannaf 
works were in course of time generally recognised 
by the orthodox Muslim world as authoritative; 
they all arose in the third century a, h. ; they are 
the collections by i. al- Bukhari (died 236 = 870), 
2. Muslim, (died 261 = 875), 3. Abu Dawud 
(died 275 = 888), 4. al-Tirmidhi (died 279 = 892), 
5. al-NasaT (died 303 = 915) and 6. Ibn Madja 
(died 273 = 886). These works are usually called 
briefly the “six books” {al-Kutub al-sitta) or also 
“the six Sahih’s" i. e. the “sound” (i. e. the correct, 
reliable collections). They were, so te speak, looked 
upra as sacred books of second rank next to the 
nix— word. The collections by al- 

Bu^ari and Muslim were held in particularly 
high estwm. They are know as the “two sahih's" 
(a -sahijutri) i. e. the two collections particularly 
recognised as authoritative. Only traditions which 
are recognised as absolutely sahih are included in 
these works. In this respect, however, the yhurut 
(i.e. the “stipulations”) of Bukhari were not the 
same as those of Muslim (Goidziher, op. cit., ii.. 
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247). Al-Bukharl has besides often added fairly 
copious notes to the headings of his chapters, 
which are quite lacking in Muslim's Sahlh. Both 
trace the traditions where possible to different 
hirnk and both collections contain not only tra- 
ditions relating to “canon law” and to the “per- 
mitted” and “forbidden”, but also many historical, 
ethical and dogmatic traditions (for details, see 
Goldziher, op. cit..^ ii., 234 — 248). 

On the other hand the traditions included in 
the works of the four other compilers deal al- 
most exclusively with the rr<««a’s, i. e. use and 
wont. Hence their collections are usually put to- 
gether as “the four works”. They further con- 

tain not only the traditions which are considered 
sahlh., but also the “beautiful” ones and in gen- 
eral all traditions on which the learned have 
relied in their deduction of the law even if doubts 
can be raised against their isnad. When the col- 
lectors think that one of the traditions given by 
them should be rejected they usually call the 
reader’s attention to the fact. Cf. Goldziher, op. 
cit.., ii. 248 et seq. 

The prestige enjoyed by these six books in 
Islam is readily explained. In the third century 
circumstances were peculiarly favourable for the 
work of the collector of traditions. A certain una- 
nimity had been attained on all questions of law 
and doctrine and a definite opinion regarding the 
value of most traditions had been formed by the 
majority of Muslim scholars. It was thus now 
possible to proceed to collect all that was recog- 
nised as reliable. The merit of al-Bukharl and 
the compilers of the other Sahih's therefore lay 
not so much in the fact that (as is often wrongly 
stated) they decided for the first time which of 
the numerous traditions in circulation were ge- 
nuine and which false, — for the personal opinion 
of the compilers would have had scarcely any ap- 
preciable influence on the prevailing opinion — 
but rather in the fact that they brought together 
everything that was recognised as genuine in 
orthodox circles in their time. (Cf. Snouck Hur- 
gronje, op. cit.). 

Although other famous collections arose in the 
third century, e. g. the Sunan of “Abd Allah al- 
Dariml (died 255 = 868 ), these works were never 
permanently able to attain such great prestige in 
the Muslim world as the six Sahih's, Even the 
general recognition of the latter works themselves 
was only attained very gradually ; Ibn Madja’s 
collection in particular was for long viewed with 
suspicion on account of the many “weak” tradi- 
tions in it. Besides, in spite of the great authority 
of the “six books”, it was not considered improper 
to criticise freely traditions, which, although in- 
cluded in the great collections, were not univer- 
sally recognised as sahJh. 'All al-Darakutni (died 
385 =9^5) for example compiled a work in which 
he proved the weakness of 200 traditions given 
in al-BuUiari and Muslim (cf. Goldziher, op. cit.., 
“• 257 ). 

Even at a later period new collections were 
made by many scholars. The work of these late 
collectors of tradition was limited chiefly, however, 
to the preparation of more or less comprehensive 
compilations in which they excerpted the contents 
of the “six books” (and sometimes at the same time 
of other famous collections like that of Ibn Han- 
bal) and arranged them in different ways. One 
of these is Baghawi’s (died 510=1116) collec- 
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tion called MasTiblh al-Sunna (i. e. the lamps of 
the Sunnd).^ which, on account of its fullness and 
convenience, has always been popular among Mu- 
hammadans. It contains a selection of traditions 
which are taken from older collections with the 
isnad's omitted. The recension of this collection by 
Wall al-Uin al-TibrizI is particularly well-known; 
it bears the title Miskkai al-Masdblh (the name 
is taken from Kurban, xxiv. 35 and is usually 
interpreted the “niche of the lamps”). Among 
large collections of the later period we may men- 
tion al-Suyuti’s (died 911 = 1505) two works en- 
titled Diam’^ al-Dpmvami' and al-Djdmf al-saghjr. 
Suyuti's main object was to give a comprehensive 
compilation of extant collections (for details see 
W. Ahlwardt, Katalog der Arab. HSS. der Kgl. 
Bibliothek zu Berlin., ii. 155 ct .toy.). Other com- 
pilers confined themselves to a definite section of the 
traditions contained in the larger collections (e. g. 
to the “moral”), or to a definite number of im- 
portant traditions. Thus arose, for example the 
numerous so-called '‘•Arba^ln'' works (i. e. collec- 
tions which contain 40 important traditions). 

As the substance of the Hadlth was in many 
respects no longer intelligible to the later gener- 
ations of believers, many scholars felt compelled 
to prepare commentaries on the collections of 
Tradition. Obsolete words and expressions required 
explanation; in particular many contradictions had 
to be explained, or rendered harmless by artificial 
“explanation”. Most commentators further dealt 
with the prescriptions to be deduced from the 
traditions and the divergent opinions which had 
been championed by different scholars in this con- 
nexion. Among the best known copious commen- 
taries we may mention those of Ibn H.adjar (died 
852=1448) and al-Kastallani (died 932 = 1517) 
on the SahJh of al-Bu^ari and of al-Nawawi (died 
676= 1277) on the SahJh of Muslim (cf. C. Brockel- 
mann, Gesch. der Arab. Lilt.., i. 156 et seq."). 

The Sht'is judged HadJth from their own stand- 
point and only considered such traditions reliable 
as were based on the authority of 'Ali and his 
adherents. They have therefore their own works 
on this subject and hold the following five works 
in particularly high esteem: I. al-KJxfJ of Mu- 
hammad b. Ya'kiib al-KulinI (died 328 = 939); 

2. Man la yaslahdiruhii 'l-fakJh of Muhammad 
b. 'All b. Babuya al-KummI (died 381=991); 

3. TahdhJb al-Ahkam and 4. al-Istibsar fJnia 
'khtalafa fJhi ’l-Akhbar (extract from the pre- 
ceding) of Muhammad al-TiisI (died 459 = 1067); 
and 5. Nahdj al-Baldgha (alleged sayings of ‘.‘Mi) 
of ‘All b. Tahir al-Sharlf al-Murtada (died 436 = 
1044) or of his brother Radi al-Din al-Baghdadi; 
cf. C. Brockelmann, Gesch. der arab. Litteratur., 

i. 187, 404 et seq.'., E. Sell, The Faith of Islam., 
London 1880, p. 69, note 2; Goldziher, op. cit., 

ii. 148, note 4; do., Beitriige zur Litteraturgesch. 
der Shfa in Sitz.-Ber. Wiener Akad., Phil. -Hist. 
Cl., Ixxviii. (1874), p. 508. 

V. The Transmission of Tradition. The 
general view of Muslims that a knowledge of 
sacred learning could only be obtained through 
oral instruction from a teacher, who had himself 
acquired his knowledge in this way (cf. C. Snouck 
Hurgronje in the Zeitschr. der Deutsch. Morgenl. 
Gesellsch., 1 . 145), was from ancient times held to 
be particularly applicable to Tradition. The tradi- 
tions had to be “heard” and students even used to 
take long journeys to attend the lectures of such 
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persons as were famous as reliable authorities 
{Jiamala^ i. e. properly “bearers”) of Traditiou. 
In many sayings of the Prophet, travel “■fi talab 
al-''ibn" (i. e. to search for knowledge) is recom- 
mended as work pleasing to God. For further 
information regarding those talab journeys and 
their degeneration (how, for example, vain scholars 
prided themselves on having travelled through far 
distant lands to “hear” a few almost unknown 
tr.iditions) see Goldziher, op. ii. 175 — 193. 

In transmission, the traditions w'ere delivered 
orally by the teacher. It was also very usual for 
one of the students to read out a copy while the 
otheis listened and the teacher when necessary 
improved what was read and gave explanatory 
notes. In this case also it was the custom to say 
of traditions learned in this way; N. N. (the 
teacher) told me {kaildal_haul or akhbaratii namely 
kira‘ai‘i‘ 'alaihi., i. e. while the tradition w.as read 
in his presence). One who had heard traditions in 
this way under the direction of a teacher, could 
now in his turn again communicate them to others 
and often received from his teacher a so-called 
idjaza (i. e. sanction, permit, namely for further 
transmission of these traditions) for this purpose. 
The old method of transmitting traditions, however, 
was not always held in respect. The copying and 
collation of written texts often became the main 
object and oral transmission fell quite into disuse. 
The traditions were then simply copied and per- 
mission was obtained to transmit them with the 
usual formula hadJatJuinJ (i. e. “N. N. told me”), 
just as if the contents had been acquired by 
direct oral intercourse from the teacher. For details 
of the id/Ziza custom and its degeneration in 
Islam cf. Goldziher, op. dt.^ ii. 188—193, A. 
Spienger in the Zeitschr. der Deutsch. Morgenl. 
Ucscllsch , X. 9 tt set;. ; \V. Ahlwardt, Katal. dcr 
arab. //8.8. dor Agl, plib/lot/uk zu Ikor/ia.^ i. — 95, 

In cert.ain circles the copying of traditions (/•/- 
tabai nl-hadltJi) was originally regarded as actu- 
ally forbidden. Credence was only given to those 
traditions which had been preserved in the me- 
moiics of reliable men and orally transmitted by 
them, but not to texts copied often without sufil- 
cient care or from unreliable records; cf. Ibn 
‘.•\sakir's w.irning; “Stiive eagerly to obtain tra- 
ditions and get them from the men themselves 
not fiom written records, lest they be affected by 
the disease of corruption of the text” (in Goldziher 
op. eit.^ ii. 200). Nevertheless, scholars, who ut- 
terly .abstained from paper and books, are always 
•pioted as the exceptions only, and the recording 
in writing of Tradition seems to have been the 
general custom even in the most ancient times. 
At the same time it could of course be acknow- 
ledged in this connexion that the writing only 
served to aid the memory and that the knowled"e 
was really to be preserved “by heart” and not on 
the paper. For details on the writing down of 
HaJltA and the objections to it, see Goldziher 
op. oil., ii. 194—202; do. in the Zeitschr. del 
Deutsch. Morgenl. Cescllsch., 1 . 475, 489 :lxi. 862; 
A. .Sprenger, e/. riV., x. i et so^.-, do. ik yourn. 
of the Asiat. Society of Bengal., xxv. 303 — 329. 

Bibliography, besides the books and 
treatises mentioned: El-lfokhari, Les traditions 
islamiques^ trad, de I’arabe avec notes et index 
par (). Houdas et \V. Marqais {Bublic. derUcole 
des Pangues or. viv.. Serie iv., t. vi. suiv.) 
i.— iii. Ikaris 1903—1908; F. Tcltier, Ze AW 


des testaments du Qahih d'el Bokhari., trad, avec 
eclaircissements et commentaire, Paris 1909; 
do., Le livre des z'cntes du ipahih d’ El-Bokhari., 
trad, avec eclairc. et comm., Paris 1910; do., 
Le livre des ventes du Mouwatta de Malik hen 
Anas., trad, avec eclairc., Alger 1911; W. Mar- 
quis, Le taqrib de En-Nazoaiei, traduit et annote 
(ffoiirn. Asiat., 9*l> Serie, xvi. 315 et Jiy., 478 
et scq.\ xvii. loi et scq., 193 et seq., ^24 et seq.\ 
xviii. 61 et seq.) also separately, Pans 1901; A. 
N. Matthews, Mishcat til-masdbih or a Collection 
of the most authentic Traditions regarding the 
Actions and Sayings of Muhantnied, Calcutta 
1809-1810; Th. Nbldeke, Zur tendenziosen Ge- 
staltung dcr Urgeschichte des Islam's in the 
Zeitschr. der Deutsch. Morgenl. Gesellseh., lii. 
16 — 33; I. Goldziher, Die Beligion des Islam 
(^liultur der Gegetnoart, T. I, Abt. Ill, 1. Halfte, 
p. 99 et scql)\ do., Vorlesungen uber den Islam, 
Heidelberg 1910, p. 40 et seq.', see also the 
bibliography in Goldziher, Muhamm. Stud., ii. 6. 

(Tll. \V. JUVNllOLL.) 

HADI TH A (A.) = Kewlowu, the name of several 
cities. 

I. II a d 1 th a t a 1 - M a w s i 1 , a town on the 
east bank of the Tigris, one farsakh below 
I the mouth of the upper (Great) Zab. It.*; ruins 
are to be recognised in the mound of Tell al- 
Various accounts of its origin are given. 
According to Hicham b. al-Kalbi (in Ibn al-Fakih, 
p. 129 and Baladhuri, ed. Brdak, p. 340) liar- 
thama b. ^Afradja, after making Mawsil the capital 
came to Haditha in the reign of '^Omar b. al- 
iUiattab where he found a village with two church- 
es in which he settled Arabs. That this story 
is authentic (it is also given in Yakut, ii. 222) is 
confirmed by Tabari (i. 2807), according to whom 
in 24 Walld spent some time in IladlLhu on his 
way back from Armenia, Hamza says that Hadltlja 
is the translation of the Persian Nokard. If it is 
not an invention of Shu'^ubiya bias, the best ex- 
planation of the name would be that of Baladhurl, 
viz., that inhabitants of the “Newtown” of Anbur 
Faii'uzshabur migrated thither and trausferied the 
name to their new abode. When Hamza and others 
ascribe the “foundation” of the town to the last 
Umaiyad Marwan H, b, Muhammad or Bar Bahlul 
to his father Muhammad b. Marwan I, these rulers 
may have built theie but nevertheless the explan- 
ations of the name “Newtown” as “newer” than 
Maw.sil are inventions (cf. Yakut, ii. 22, Hoffmann, 
Syr, Aktcn pers, Mart.^ p. 178; E. Reitemeyer, 
Stadte^rundungen der Araber,^ p. 83). The town’s 
period of greatest prosperity falls within the early 
Abbasid period when the Caliph al-IIadr stayed 
there before his mortal illness and when the rebel 
general MusS b, Bogha made it his headquarters 
m the reign of al-Muhtadl (Tabari, iii. 578, 1827). 
The population remained Christian. Mar Abraham 
was bishop of Haditha before he became Patriarch 
and Katholikos (837— S50), (Budge, Thomas op 

Marga, 11. 103; Assemani, Bibl. Or., iii. i, p. 50S 
note 1). 15 13 
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igris in the form of a semicircle. Its mosque 
lay close to the river and the buildings, with the 
mosque, were of brick. The tomb 
^ Allah b. 'Omar b. al-Khattab was shown 
f wrongly as he died in Medina 

(-Mukaddasl, p. 139; Marasid, p. 292). It is re- 
markable that Haditha is sometimes described as 
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the northern extremity of Sawad, which had a 
greater extent than the province of ‘^Irak (Vakut, 
iii. 1 74 ; Dimishkl, p. 1 85). Elsewhere it is men- 
tioned as a station on the postroad from Baghdad 
to Mawsil. The distances are as follows : 


Baghdad — Baradan 4 farsakh 

Baradan — 'Ukbara (now ‘Ukbara) . 5 „ 

'Ukbara — Bahamsha (now Nahr 

Abu Hamsha) 3 „ 

Bahamsha — Kadislya (now Kadi- 

siya) _•••_• 7 ” 

Kadisiya — Surr man ra’a (now’ Sa- 

marra) ......... 3 „ 

Surr man ra^a — Djabilta (opposite 

Takiit, now al-Kana^is) ... 7 „ 

Djabilta — Sudakanlya 5 „ 

Sudakanlya — Barimm.a (near al-Fat- 

ha, really 6 farsakh) .... 5 „ 

Barimma — Sinn (at the mouth of 

the Lower Zab) 5 „ 

Sinn — -Haditha (l farsakh below 
the mouth of the Upper Zab, 
really 16 — 18 farsakh) ... 12 „ 

Haditha — Banu Tamyan (?)... 7 „ 

Banu Tamyan (?) — Mawsil ... 7 „ 


But when Hamd Allah al-Mustawfi gives this 
itinerary in the xivdr century he is only copying 
older figures, no longer true of his time. This is 
clear from the fact that the Tigris has only oc- 
cupied its modern bed between Samarra and Bagh- 
dad since the beginning of the xiiidi century. 
Haditha like many other places was already in 
ruins by that time. The invasion of the Tatars 
had made an end of it. 

II. II a d I th a t a 1 - F u r a t , also called Hadithat 
al-Nura (Lime-Newtown) on the Euphrates, 
south of '^Ana in 34° 8' N. Lat. and 42° 26' 
East Long. (Greenw.), a nahiya of the kada^ of 
^Ana. The town itself is built on an island, only 
the caravan stations being on the western river bank. 
It has very much declined since 1910, when the 
reefs and dams in the river were blown up in 
order to make way for packet-boats which have 
never come; it had formerly 400 houses, 2 djami' 
and 3 masdjid, 2 corn-mills, gardens with 1500 
date palms (about 6000 in the whole nahiya). It 
was irrigated by great waterwheels called 
which were put up at the rapids of the river. 
There are limestone quarries on the western side 
of the Euphrates valley which are of importance 
for future engineering works in the ‘Irak. There 
are three saints’ tombs of the xi‘k — xiii>h centuries 
there, from N. to S. ; i. Shaikh al-Hadid (a cer- 
tain Muhammad b. Musa al-Kazim); 2. The Awlad 
Saiyid Ahmad al-Rifa‘l; 3. a certain Nadjm al-Dln, 
said to have been one of the occupants of Noah’s 
ark. As to the history of the town, Yakut (ii. 223), 
following Ahmad b. Yahya b. Djabir, observes that 
it was taken even before ‘Omar’s time in the go- 
vernorship of ‘Ammar b. Yasir. It had a strong 
castle on the island which was of importance as 
late as the Caliph al-Ka^im’s time (Marasjd^ p. 
292). According to Abu Sa‘d al-Sam‘ani the in- 
habitants were Christians. 

The place is now a usual stopping-place on 
the Euphrates route from Baghdad to Aleppo, 
which will probably soon fall into disuse after 
the completion of the Baghdad railway and there- 
fore deserves to be recorded, more particularly 
because several of its stations, which are also 


found in the ancient itineraries, are not marked 
in modern maps. 

The following are the distances according to 
my itinerary: 


Baghdad — Nukta . . . 

6 

hours 

Nukta— Fallu^a . 

6 

’7 

Falludja — KaFat Rumadi 

10 

77 

KaFat Rumadi — Hit. 

1 1 

77 

Hit — Baghdad! . . . 

8'/-2 

77 

Baghdadi — Haditha . . 

8V2 

77 

Haditha — Fuhaima . 


77 

Fuhaima — ^^Ana . . , 

7 

77 

^Ana — Nuhiya .... 

7V2 

77 

Nuhiya — al-Ka'^im 

9 

77 

al-Ka'’im — Albu Kamal, 

5V2 

„ (frontier of 
the wilayet) 

Alim Kamal — Salihlya . 

7 

77 

Salihiya—Mayadin . 

IOt/.j 

77 

Mayadin — Dair al-Zawr. 

9V2 

77 


(cf. the Damascus edition of the Rahnuma-i Bagh- 
ilTui^ by Senior Lieut. Mustafa Diya, 1314 II.), 

The old itineraries are in part badly preserved 
as regards names and their order, but they are 
mostly corrected in de Goeje’s editions. 

KHURDAHHBIH, p. 73 and KUD.AMA, p. 217; 

Baghdad — Sailahin . 

Sailahln — Anbar . . . 

Anbar — al-Rabb . . . 

al-Rabb— Hit .... 

Hit — Nawusa .... 

NSwusa — Alusa . . . 

Alusa — Fuhaima . . . 

Fuhaima — Nuhiya (sic!) 

MUKADDASi : 

Baghdad — Sailahin. . . 

Sailahin — Anbiir . . . 

Anbar — al-Rabb. . . . 

al-Rabb— Hit 

Hit — Na’usiya .... 

Na’lisiya — ‘Ana .... 

‘Ana — Alusa 

Alusa — Fuhaima. . . . 

Fuhaima— Haditha . 

Haditha — Nuhiya (sic !) . 
and so on. 

While the two stations Haditha and ‘Ana are 
omitted in Ibn KJiurdadbili and Kudama, they 
are interchanged in MukadJasi. Alusa and Nawusa 
still exist although not marked, or given under 
wrong names in modern maps. 

HI. Haditha called Djrsh or Djrs, a vil- 
lage in the Ghiita of Damascus (Yakut, ii. 225; 
Marasiil^ p. 292). (E. Herzfeld.) 

HADJAR in South Arabia means “town” and 
is therefore often found in place-names; for 
example there was a Hadjar in Nadjran, one in 
Djazan and several in Madhin, all in South Arabia. 
The best known is Lladjur in southern Bahrain, 
the ancient capital of the land. It lay in a fertile 
district rich in palms p. Si I, v. I ; whence 

the proverb, Prov. Arab.^ ed. Freytag, iii. S 39 ) 
and exported a celebrated kind of date-honey. 
The population was very mixed (cf. Nbldeke, 
Tabari, transl., p. 59 et seq.'). Under Persian rule 
a Persian governor, to whom the Arab chief was 
subordinate, resided here or rather in the adjacent 
stronghold of Mushakkar; thus in the time of the 
Prophet we find the Persian Sebokht here, who 
submitted to Muhammad. In the gieat rebellion 
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on the death of the Prophet a man named Gha- 
rtir, a member of the royal family of Hira, raised 
the standard of revolt in Hadjar, but was overcome 
by al-‘Ala’. During the Karmatian troubles Abu 
Said conquered the towns of Bahrain (cf. the 
article al-djannabI), among them finally Hadjar, 
shortly before his death in 913-914. Abu Sa'‘Td’s 
son Abu Tahir made al-Ahsa^ [q. v., i. 207 seq.\ 
the capital of the land. It should be remembered 
that Hadjar (or with the article al-Hadjar) is very 
often used as the name of the land itself (instead 
of Bahrain). 

Hadjar should not be confused with Hadjr, which 
appears as the name of several towns, including 
one in Vamama inhabited by the descendants of 
T'baid b. Varbtf (of the Banu Hanifa, q. v.), cf. 
e. g. Naliigha p. 9, I.abid (ed. Huber) p. 30, j. 

Bibliography. BakrI, Gcogr. Worterbuch.^ 
ed. Wustcnfeld, p. 827; Bibl. geogr. arab..^ ed. 
de Goeje, i. 154,9; 393 

ed. Wiistenfeld, i. 508 et scq.\ ii. 5^3) HamdanI, 
Bjazira^ ed. D. PI. Muller, i. 86, [36, 168; 
Pialadhuri, ed. de Goeje, p. 7^ — ^6; Tabitrl, 
Annalis^ ed. de Goeje, iii. 1743 ei seq..^ 2196; 
Va'kubi, Historiae.^ (ed. Houtsma), i. 233, 313; 
ii, 89 et seq. ; de Sacy, Expose de la religion 
des Druses.^ Introdnction., p. 213 et seq.\ de 
Goeje, Memoire stir les Canuathes.^ 1862, p. 12 
et seq. (second edition, 1886, p. 36 et seq.)\ 
Wellhausen, Sltizsen n. Vorarbeiten., iv. 117 et 
seq.-, vi. 19 f/ seq.', Rothstein, Die Leuhmiden, 
p. 13 1 et seq. (Fr. Buhl.) 

ai.-HADJAR AL-.^swAD. [See al-ka'ba.] 
HADJAR af.-NASR (the eagle’s rock), a for- 
tress in the Rif, in the land of the ^omara, 
built in 317 (929-930) by Ibrahim b. Muhammad 
Kasim b. Idris II. The sons of Kasim, called 
Guennun (Djannun) or Hannun (so al-Bakri, ed. 
de Slane, p. 1 29) settled here. When Mu.sa b. al- 
'Afiya had driven the Idrisids out of all their 
possessions in the Maghrib, he wished to besiege 
this fortress also to destroy the survivors of the 
Idrisid family who had taken refuge in it; but 
he was dissuaded from doing so by the remon- 
strances of the most prominent men in the Maghrib. 
After Musa b. al-''.\fiya’s fall, one of Guennun’s 
sons founded a kind of kingdom with Hadjar al- 
Nasr as capital under the suzerainty of the Umai- 
yad Caliph of Cordoba. 'I’he Spanish sovereigns 
and the Fatimids disputed the suzerainty over it 
in turn, till the former finally .succeeded in des- 
troying all the petty kingdoms of the Idrisids. 
Hadjar al-Nasr was taken by Qialib, the Uraaiyad 
general, and the last king, al-Hasan, taken prisoner 
to .Spain. The decline of Hadjar al-Nasr dates 
from this time (369 = 975"97b). 

The fortress l.ry three days' journey from Ceuta 
on the top of a steep cliff; it could only be 
reacheil by a very narrow way which only allowed 
access to one person at a time. The surrounding 
country was very fertile and covered with gardens 
(Ibn Hawkal, ed. de Goeje, p. 56; al-Idrisi, Des- 
cription de r.tfrique et de P Espagne, ed. Dozy 
and de Goeje, p. 96 of the text). 

Its situation is not exactly known. An attempt 
has been made (by Beaumier) to identify it with 
Alhucemas, but without any real evidence. Ac- 
cording to the statements collected by Moulieras 
(Zr Alaroc inconnit, ii. 390-391, note), the ruins 
of the fortress still survive under the name “Ha- 
djirat en-Nasour” in the district of Djnan Medjber 


(Djinan Madjbar) between al-Branes , ed-Dsoul 
(Tsoul) and Sanhadja on the summit of a very 
high red cliff. 

Bibliography. Besides the authors quoted, 
Ibn ia}.aldan, Kitdb aDlbar and Histoire des 
Berbercs, transl. de Slane, passim ; Ibn Abi Zar^, 
Raw4 al-Kirtas, passim ; Ibn Tdhari, Bayan al- 
Mu^rib, passim ; Else Reitemeyer, Die Stadte- 
grilndungen dcr Araber (Leipzig 1912), p. 192; 
Salmon, Essai sur I' histoire politique du Nord- 
Marocain {Archives marocaines, ii.), p. 6 — 12. 

(Rene Basset.) 

HADTAREN (HadJArIn), a town in Hadramut 
on the djebel of the same name, S.W. of Meshhed 
'^All [q. V.] on the Wadi Daw'^an (Doran) situated 
in extremely picturesque country. It is surrounded 
by extensive palmgroves and reminds one of many 
mediaeval castles on the Rhine. As a centre of 
traffic between the coast and the interior of Ha- 
dramut it is of importance. The houses of the 
town are built of bricks and are large but the 
streets are narrow and dirty. It belongs to the 
Ku'^aiti of Shibam [q. v.], who are represented in 
it by a member of their family, who bears the 
title naktb and lives in a splendid palace on the 
summit of the hill. The town probably has about 
1500 inhabitants. There are relics of the ancient 
Himyaritic period around Ha^aren, when the trade 
in frankincense still flourished in this district. Ruins 
of an ancient town, Raidun, with inscriptions are 
still to be seen about the valley. 

Hadjaren is an old town, known even to Ham- 
dani; al-Hadjarain (al-Hadjaran, dual of hadjar 
“town”, as he writes it), consisted in his time of 
two towns of Khawdun and Dammun lying on 
opposite sides of the wadi; Khawdun was inhabited 
by the Sadaf, Dammun by the Kinda. At the 
foot of the fortified hill, on which Hadjaren lay, 
there were palmgroves and fields with dhnra (a 
kind of maize) and burr (a kind of corn or wheat), 
which were watered by a ghail coming from the 
top of the hill. 

Bibliography. HamdanI, Diazira, 85, 

2D 86, bi io— 14; H. V. Maltzan, Adolph von 

Wrede's Reise in Hadhra^naut, p. 229, 230; 
Van den Berg, Le Hadhramoitl etc. (Batavia 
1886), p. 13, 24, 36; L eo Hirsch, Reisen in 
Siitlarabien, Mahraland und Hadramut, p. 1 58, 
160, i6i, 162; Th. Bent and Mrs. Th. Bent, 
Southern Arabia (London 1900), p. 97, 103 — 
105, 109, no. (J. ScHLEIFER.) 

JJADJDI (A.), the pilgrimage to Mecca, 
Arafat and Mina, the last of the five “pillars’* 
of Islam. 

I. The ISLAMIC HAr>mj. 

(Z. The journey to Mecca, — According 
to the law every adult Muslim, of either sex, has 
to perform the Hadjdj at least once in the course 
of his life, provided he is able to do so (cf. Sara 
iii, 9*)- The fulfilment of the last proviso depends 
on various circumstances. Lunatics and slaves are 
exempted from the obligation \ likewise women 
who have not a husband or a relative (dhu 
mahram) to accompany them. The want of the 
necessary means of subsistence, the inability to 
provide beasts of burden, the precariousness of 
the journey are circumstances which relieve one 
of the obligation to perform the pilgrimage. The 
^afi 1 school further allows its followers to post- 
pone the pilgrimage beyond the grave provided 
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a deputy is hired out of the estate of the deceased 
This explains how the majority of Muslims die 
without ever having seen Mecca. Even among 
Caliphs and Sultans many have remained at home 
all their lives while others have made the pil- 
grimage several times; even some, who were not 
Muslims, have taken part in the Hadjdj; their 
works are invaluable sources for our knowledge of 
this subject. 

Since Muhammad instituted an absolute lunar 
year, the Hadjdj runs in time through all seasons 
as it is fixed for certain days in the first half 
of the month Dhu 'l-IIidjdja. When it falls in 
summer the toils of the journey prove fatal to 
many a pilgrim. Muhammad is therefore said to 
have said: „The pilgrimage is a sort of punishment” 
{Sunan Ibn Madja^ Bab al-KhurOdi ila ’ 1 -Hadjdj). 
Those pilgrims suffer most who have to come from 
their homes to Mecca by land either on foot or on 
horseback. The steamship traffic from Hjidda to 
other Muslim lands which was instituted specially 
for the Hadjdj, as well as the Hidjaz railway has 
however considerably diminished their number. 
The pilgrimearavans only survive out of religious 
conservatism. The following may be mentioned. 

The Syrian caravan follows the ancient trade- 
route from Damascus (or Constantinople) through 
the trans-Jordan territory, the ancient Moabitis, 
via Ma'an, Mada’in Salih and al-Medina. It is 
the largest of the caravans (in 1876, according to 
C. M. Doughty’s estimate, it contained about 6000 
per.sons) and is accompanied by a mahmal [q. v.]. 
Blockhouses are built at the stations where food is 
kept ready and facilities for refreshment provided. 
According to Burckhardt {Travels^ ii. 3), the journey 
from Damascus to al-Medina takes 30 days. 

The Egyptian caravan is likewise accompanied 
by a mahmal\ in it is the new kiswa [q. v.] for 
the Ka'ba. According to Lane (^Manners and Cus- 
toms^ London 1899, p. 493), it usually leaves 
Cairo in the last week of ^awwal and reaches 
Mecca in 37 days, following the route along the 
sca-coast. (A favourite route for pilgrims from 
Egypt and the Maghrib used to be from Cairo or 
somewhere else in the north to one of the har- 
bours on the Red Sea opposite Djidda; cf. Ibn 
Djubair’s journey and al-Batanuni , al~l\ihla al- 
Hidjazlya 2, p. 27 et seq.). 

A caravan from the ‘^Irak makes its way across 
Arabia. Burckhardt, in Appendices I and II to his 
Travels^ gives the stations of the caravan from 
Yemen as w'ell as further geographical notes. Pil- 
grims from the Maghrib, Persia and Yemen, how- 
ever, come for the most part by ship , not to 
speak of those from more distant lands. 

The caravans are composed of the most diverse 
elements ; princes, beggars, traders with their wares, 
Bedouins, travellers on foot and on horseback find 
their place there, w'hich is usually settled by their 
place of origin , so that people from the same 
town travel together. Most pilgrims make an ar- 
rangement with a mukawwim who for a definite 
sum provides for all the necessities of the journey. 

The danger of attack by Beduins has always 
been an unpleasant feature of the pilgrimage; if 
the pilgrims submit to being plundered , they 
usually escape with their lives, but otherwise not 
always. The Meccan authorities have finally been 
forced to conclude agreements with the chiefs 
through whose lands the caravans come, where- 
by the pilgrims are allowed to travel freely. The 


authorities have to pay a fixed sum (called surra 
q. V.) for this privilege. In the history of the 
Hadjdj there have been many other powers ob- 
structing the pilgrims, e. g. the Karmatians, the 
Egyptian authorities, pirates and the Wahliabis. 

The arrival of the Syrian and Egyptian caravans 
with the two inahinal\ is always a great event for 
the Meccans. Both are received with ceremony; 
they encamp on certain spots outside the town 
proper (see the plan of the town in C. Snouck 
Hurgronje, Mckka^ I) ; as a rule they arrive only 
a few days before the Hadjdj. 

The numbeis of the pilgrims who arrive via 
Djidda are fairly well known, since the inter- 
national sanitary commission has instituted a qua- 
rantine station there. As each pilgrim has to pay 
a certain sum for w'hat professes to be hygienic 
control, but really is quite superficial, the number 
of persons arriving is accurately noted. \Ve find 
that in recent years the number has varied fiom 
36,000 to loS,ooo and averages 70,000. If Burck- 
hardt could now accompany the pilgrimage again, 
he would not be able to repeat his observations 
{Travels^ ii. 1) m.ade in 1S14 on the number of 
the pilgrims and the pious zeal of the Muslims. 

Most pilgrims arrive shortly before the time of 
the Hadjdj; a consideiable number, however, even 
spend the month of Ramadan of the year in Mecca, 
which is considered particularly meritorious. Many 
hadjdjts also remain in Mecca after they have 
completed the Hadjdj, either to pursue sacred 
studies or to die in the holy city. The number 
of pilgrims is usually particularly large when it 
is expected that the principal day of the Hadjdj, 
the 9'fi Dhu ’ 1 -Hidj^a, will fall on a Friday 
iJiadjdJ akbar'). It may further be noted that 
the Shl'is also take part in the pilgrimage; but 
travellers report that the adherents of ‘All do not 
always have a peaceful time in the holy city. 
Interesting data on the Hadjdj of the Shi‘is are 
given in Kazem Zadeh, Relation d'un fllerinage 
a la Mecque in the Revue du Monde musiilman^ 
xix. 1912, p. 144 ef seq. (has ahso appeared se- 
parately). 

b. Arrival in Mecca. The holy ceremonies 
are performed in a state coiTCspondingly holy, the 
law therefore recommends the pilgrim as soon as 
he sets out from home to assume the ihrdm [q.v.]. 
But as in most cases this is not convenient, they 
generally enter the holy condition when they ap- 
proach the holy territory. One should enter Mecca 
as a muhrim and then perform the '^ujnra [q. v.]. 
Almost every pilgrim does this as well as the 
other sacred duties, accompanied by a guide (jhaikli^ 
dalil^ mutawivif)^ who on each occasion pronoun- 
ces the prescribed formulae, which are then re- 
peated by his proteges. These guides further do 
all sorts of business for the pilgrims who in 
their ignorance of the language, of local customs 
etc., would be for the most part quite helpless 
without them. 

When the sevenfold circumambulation {tawaf^ 
q. V.) of the Ka'ba and the sevenfold running 
(x<r'y', q. V.) between Safa and Marwa has been 
performed the pilgrim may cut his hair and come 
out of the ihrdm^ till the Hadjdj proper begins. 
But if the ihrdm has been assumed for ^unira 
and hadjdi (hirdn), this is not allowed [on these 
and related questions cf. the article ihrAm]. 

c. The Ceremonies of the Hadjdj. On the 
yih ^)hu 'l~Hidjdia there is usually preaching in 
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the mosque of the Ka^tia, by which the pilgrims 
are prepared for the holy ceremonies. In the 
evening of the same day or on the morning of 
the next the pilgiims leave Mecca. The 8 > 1 ' is 
called yaii’m ul-tti)viya (“d.ry of moistening’’), 
liecause (.recording to an improbable explanation) 
on this day the pilgrims provide themselves with 
water for the following days. The two ntahmal'^ 
unite outside the town and lead the way; then 
follows the variegated seething mass of represen- 
tatives of different races, on foot and in litters, on 
asses and horses, perpetually pushing and strug- 
gling. The plain of '.Vrafat, where a halt is to be 
made (yd'ukiij is reached via Mina (now usually 
pronounced Mima) and Muzdalifa (also called Djam’ 
and al-.Mash ar al-I lariim). Here the representative 
ol the caliph used to plant a standard, whose 
pl.ice is now taken by the mahnial [see amik 
A t -IIAIIJIIJ, i. 330]. 

I he descri[ition of the thickly covered plain in 
modern travellers agrees in its main features with 
those of the old .Arab annual markets in the clas- 
sical authors. Tents and booths (see C. Snoiick 
linrgronje, liiUlcr aus N". 13 — 16, cf. also 

10 -12) are everywhere, in the latter the num- 
erous traders expose their wares as in the bazaai ; 
jugglers and fakirs entertain the crowd with their 
skill. Many pilgrims ascend the sacred mountain 
(/j/rrv/ , see the illustration opposite 

and the article 'arai.vi), and repeat the prcsciibed 
formulae after their sh.>ihh at the proper places; 
loud cries of tahhaika [q. v.] are heard everywhere. 
Thus the time is pas.scrl till the evening, at which 
brilliant illuminations take place. Pious pilgrims 
spend the night in the repetition of prayers, others 
amuse themselves in worldly fashion. 

The -d’ukuf proper takes phaoe on the q'h and 
la.sts from the time when the sun Ii.as crossed the 
meridian to its setting. Alnio-t the whole period 
is tilled by two Wn/ 'n’s, celebrated as a rule by 
the tadi of the holy city. The latter rides up to 
the platform on the holy hill, from which he 
re.ads pious commonplaces out of a book, which 
are not audible to the greater part of those pre- 
sent, or, if heard, could not be understood by them. 
Hut this does not prevent them being much moved 
and continu.ally calling hibiuiika loudly, waving 
the holy garments in the air and weeping and 
sobbing, lint as soon as the suii disappears behind 
the Western hills, the (or (A//', /m/r), i. c. 

the running to Mu/dalifa begins. .Vmid the greatest 
contusion as the lior-es arc spurred on by the 
rushing crowd, amid continual shooting and din, 
.ic. ompanicd b\ military music, every one rushes 
to Mii/ilalif.i. The d’l’.iii.jin , which mark the 
lioundarv of the /..on/.; [q. v.] are passed; the 
evening d.irknc-s smm falls and torches are kind- 
led; firework, arc di-.liargcd and the soldiers keep 
tiling off their giiiis. In this fashion, rarely without 
accidents, .\[ii.-dalila i, rc.achcd. where the Maghrib 
and Ish.i salats are celebrated together and the 
night is spent. The mosque here is illuminated. 
(In the morning of the to"' {yawm ul-nahr) 
-.vnkuf is again held at the mosque before sunrise 
and the Ijadi of Mecca again pre.aches a khutba. 
.‘\ftcr the completion of the morning service the 
crowd goe.s to Mipa. I 

Here quite different duties liave to he per- 
formed. Each pilgrim has on this day to throw 
seven small stones at one of the three so-called 
here [q. v.], the [^amral a!-'Akaba. For ' 


this purpose he has previously gathered the stones 
in Muzdalifa. Amid a tremendous crush a rush is 
made for this Djamra, w'hich stands at the west 
end of the valley of Mina. A picture of it is 
given in Kazem Zadeh, op. oil.., opposite p. 222. 
Only the stoning of this Dj.amra is prescribed for 
this day in the law and the turn of the other 
djamra’s does not come till the following days. 
The accounts in 'Ali Bey and Burton agree very 
well with this prescription. It should, however, 
be noted that Ilurckhardt {Travels.^ ii. 578) and 
Keane {Six Months in Meccah.^ p. i6l) expressly 
state that the pilgrims on the 10* Dhu ’ 1 -Hidjdja 
tlnow seven stones, which they have brought from 
Muzdalifa, first at the eastern Djamra (Diamrai 
al-ula.^ al-sughrZi).^ then at the middle one («/- 
wits fa'., see the picture) and finally at the w'estern 
{al-siifa., aZ-aksii., alSAkabd)', perhaps however this 
is an error of the two last-named travellers. 

According to the Muslim explanation, this stoning 
is really a stoning of Satan, who is said to have 
appeared here to the patriarch Ibrahim and to have 
been driven aw'ay by him in this fashion. After 
the stoning the crying of labbaika ceases and the 
hadjdj proper is at an end; various ceremonies, 
however, have still to follow, first that of the sacri- 
fice, which has given this day its name. Thousands 
of sacrificial victims, chiefly sheep and goats, are 
kept ready in Mina by the Beduins and merchants 




rank .slaughter camels. The pilgrim, who does not 
care to kill the animal himself, may get a butcher 
to do it for him. Although there is no place 
specially prescribed by the law in Mina for the 
sacrifice, a rock at the west end of the valley 
near the Akaba is preferably used for this purpose 
(Burckhardt, Travels., ii. 59; Burton, ,4 Pilgrimage., 
ii. 240). It is considered meritorious to give the 
flesh of the animals sacrificed to the poor as 
saiiaka ; what they do not use is left lying. The 
sacrifice, which is celebrated on this day throughout 
the whole Muslim world, is sttnna (see the article 
At.- In .al-k.\bIr). Its omission may be made good 
by fasting. 

It is usual to have the head shaved after the 
sacrifice; for this purpose there are quite a number 
of barbers bootlis in Mina. Both the barber and 
the pilgrim observe certain rules during the pro- 
cess, such as turning towards the kibla etc. There- 
after the ihram may be discarded and a return 
made to a secular condition {ihlal)-, but the pil- 
grim is not yet allowed to transact all the business 
of everyday life. The series above described, 
-stone-throwing, sacrifice, shaving, is described in 
the laxv as sunna {Minhadj^ i. 331); but it should 
c noted that there is no time legally prescribed 
for the sacrifice and the two other ceremonies are 
only limited as to time in so far that they must 
be performed on the lo'h day. 

It is usual to return to Mecca on the same 
•1?^ per orm a tawaf there, on which occasion 
the ka ba is seen for the first time with its new 
covering. Ordinary garments are donned if this 
has not been done in Ming already; the pilgrim 
ft 'hashes, which is usually very desirable 

aBer bemg the previous “holy state”. It is usual 
M.SO to drink from the holy Zemzem water or to 

I.'’" sprinkled with it; but this mav as 
well be done on any other day. 

The following days n— 13th ghu ’l-Hidjdja 

called aiyam al-taskrik (on the explanation 
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of this name see below) called by Muhammad 
“day of eating, drinking and sensual pleasure”, 
arc spent in Mina; the three Djamra's have each 
to have seven stones thrown at them each day, 
after midday. It is also the custom to saciifice at 
a granite block on the slope of mount Ifhablr 
(cf. Burckhardt, Travels^ ii. 65; al-llatanuni, al- 
Rihla^ p. 696). Abraham is said to have prepared 
his son for the sacrifice here. The law itself (cf. 
Sura ii. 199) permits departure from Mina even 
on the 120'! Dhu ' 1 -Hidjdja. It seems from the 
works of the travellers that this permission is 
usually taken and the pilgrims return to Mecca 
on this day. It is the custom to throw stones at 
the alleged grave of Abu Lahab in the vicinity 
of the town. J'inally the ’^iimrat al-u<aJ'S‘ (fare- 
well ^umra) has to be performed. For this purpose 
the pilgrim goes to Tan'^im, again to assume the 
ihrani. Modern travellers thus often call Tan'^hn 
also “al-T’mra”. With the perform.ance of iaieaj 
and rrt'v the Hadjdj is at an end. Some days later 
the caravans leave Mecca and go to Medina to 
honour the tomb of the prophet with a visit. 

From what has heen said above it is clear that 
the law divides the ceremonies of the Hadjdj into 
various categoiics; but it should be noted that 
the various schools differ from one another in 
almost all details. K good survey is given in the 
table on p. 178 of al-Batantini’s work. 

II. The oRiGi.v of the islajtic H.tmoj. 

Muhammad’s attitude to the Hadjdj was not 
always the same; in his youth he must have often 
taken pait in the ceremonies. After his “call” he 
paid little attention at first to the festival: in the 
oldest saras it is not mentioned and it does not 
appear from other sources that he had adopted any 
definite attitude to this originally heathen custom. 
If many obviously polytheistic practices had been 
usual at it, he would hardly have been so silent 
about it and Tradition would probably have pre- 
served expressions of opinion from which we could 
ascertain more or less clearly the ancient practices. 

Muhammad’s interest in the Hadjdj was first 
aroused in al-MedIna. Several causes contributed 
to this, as Snouck Ilurgionje has shown in his 
ilckkaansche Fecst. The brilliant success of the 
battle of Hadr had aroused in liim thouglits of a 
conquest of Mecca, The preparations for such a 
step would naturally lie more successful if the 
secular as well as the religious interests of his 
companions were aroused. Muhammad had been 
deceived in his expectations regarding the Jewish 
community in Medina and llic disagreements with 
the Jews liad made a religious Iircach witli them 
inevitable. To this period belongs the oiigin 
of the doctrine of the religion of .\l)rah.am, the 
alleged original type of Judaism and Islam. The j 
Ka'ba now gradually advances into the centre of 
religious worship ; the father of monotheism built 
it with his son Isma'il and it w.as to be a “place 
of assembly for mankind”. The ceremonies per- 
formed there are traced to the divine command \ 
(Siira ii. 119 ct scq.'). In this period also the [ 
Ka'^ba was made a kibla (cf. Sura ii. 136 — 145) | 
and the Hadjdj is called a duty of man to Allah i 
(iii. 91). This is the position of affairs in the year ; 
2 of the Hidjra. It was only after the unsuccessful 
siege of al-MedIna by the Meccans in the year 5 \ 
that Muhammad was able to attempt to carry out | 
his plans. The first effort was made in the ex- I 


pedition to Hudaibiya, wliic'n, although it did not 
bring him to Mecca, by the treaty with the Ku- 
raish brought an kimra into prospect for next year. 
In the year 7 Muhammad instituted the ceremonies 
at the Ka^ba; but it was only after the conquest 
of Mecca in 8 tliat the opportunity was afforded 
of publicly celebrating the festival. But he did 
not take advantage of this occasion himself, for 
in the year 9 he sent Abu Bakr in his stead .as 
leader of the pilgrim c.arav.an to Mecca. While 
the latter was on the way, he was ovei taken liy 
‘^All b. Alil 'j'alib, who had lieen commi.ssioncd 
to read out to the pilgrims the /'aril a (Siira 
ix. I ct scq.) which h.rd been revealed in the 
meanwhile; in these ver.scs the peiforinanee of 
the pilgiimage was forbidden to unbelievers except 
those with whom the I’lophet had made spcci.d 
treaties. 

In the year 10 Muhammad himself led the 
Hadjdj. Tradition has much to tell on the sulijcct 
of this so-called farewell-pilgrimage al- 

IFaJa'^). These accounts of the ceremonies per- 
formed by Muhammad agree essentially with the 
later practice. The arrangements, which he made 
on this occasion, arc of importance, however, for 
the history of the Hadj'ij, notaldy the aliolitiun 
of the “intercalation” (/lurr) and the introduction 
of the pure lunar year which is mentioned in 
the Koran with the words: “Verily the number 
of months with God is tw'clve months in God's 
book, on the d.ry when he created the heavens 
and the earth; of these four are sacred; th.at is 
the true religion. In these shall ye do no in- 
justice to one another. But fight the unbelievers, 
as they fight you, one and all, and know that 
God is with the righteous. The intercalation is 
but an incre.ise of the unbelief, in which the 
unbelievers err, for they make it (i. e. the time 
in which it falls or should fall) lawful one yc.ar 
and unlawful the next” (Sara ix. 36 ct scq.). On 
other ordinance.s of Mu'nammad on this occasion 
see below. 

III. The i'rf.-isi-.vmk: IlALUiy. 

The investigation of the oiiginal meaning of 
the root Il-Dt goes no further than hypothe->es, 
some however probalile. Tlic Arabic le.xicographcr.s 
give the meaning “to betake oneself to”; thi-. 
would .agree with our “pilgrimage”. But this 
meaning is as clearly denominative as that of the 
Hebrew verb. Brobably the root Jlfli which in 
North as well as South Semitic languages means 
“to go around, to go in a circle’’, is eonncclcd 
with it. With tliis we arc not much farther forward 
however; for we do not even Vmow whether reli- 
gious circuniambulations formed part of the origin.al 
hadjdj. We do know that in the pre-Mu.slim period 
two .annual markets were held in the month of 
Idiu "l-Ka'da, in Wk.ar and Madjanna. These weie 
followed in the early days of IJJju ’I-IIidjdja by 
that of Dhu ’ 1 -Madjaz and thence the people 
went direct to ‘Arafat. The Muslim practice of 
going out from Mecca to ‘.Vrafat is therefore pro- 
bably an innovation; and Islam knows nothing 
of religious circumainbulations in .Vr.afat and we 
as little. 

This Hadjdj ‘n 'Arafat wa, not a local jicculi- 
arity; pilgrimage to a sanctuary is an old Semitic 
custom, which is prescribed even in the older 
parts of the Pentateuch as an indispensable duty. 
“Three times a year shall you celebrate for me a 
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hag” is written in Exodus xxiii. 14, and “three 
times a year all thy males shall appear before the 
Lord Jahwe” (ib., 17 and xxxiv. 22). But in Arabia 
also there were probably several placco of pil- 
grimage where festivals like that of the Hadjdj of 
^Arafat were celebrated. The month of Aggathal- 
baeith mentioned by Epiphanius seems to presup- 
pose a sanctuary in the north. 

The Hadjdj of 'Arafat took place on the gd' 
T)hu ' 1 -Hidjdja; the most diverse Arab tribes took 
part in it, but this was only possible when peace 
reigned in the land. The consecutive months Dhu 
’1-Ka'da, Hhu ’1-llidjdja and Muharram thus formed 
a sacred period during which tribal feuds were at 
rest ; weapons were laid aside in the holy territoiy. 

It may be regarded as certain that in Muham- 
mad’s time the sacred festival fell in the spring. 
Wellhausen has, however, made it appear probable 
that the original time of the Hadjdj was the 
autumn. If, as is probable, the above mentioned 
intercalary month had for its object to maintain 
this time of the year, the intercalation did not 
effect its purpose; from what cause we do not 
know. If the Hadjdj originally fell in the autumn, 
it is natural, when inquiring into its original sig- 
nificance to compare it with the Nuith Semitic 
autumnal festival, the “feast of booths” (or day 
of atonement), a proceeding which finds further 
support in the fact that the feast of booths in the 
Old Testament is often called briefly the hag (e. g. 
Judges, xxi. 19; i Kings, viii. 2, 65). 'We will 
actually find several features in agreement. 

Great fairs were from early times associated 
with the Hadjdj which was celebrated on the 
conclusion of the date-harvest. These fairs were 
probably the main thing to Muhammad's contem- 
por.aries, as they still are to many Muslims. For 
the significance of the religious ceremonies had 
even then lost its meaning for the people. The 
following may be slated. A mam part of the cere- 
mony was the ivukuf “the halt” in the plain of 
L\rafat; in Islam the hadjdj without wukuf is 
invalid. This can only be explained as the survival 
of a pre-Muslim notion. Houtsma has compared 
the ti’ukuf with the stay of the Israelites on Mount 
Sinai. The latter had to prepare themselves for 
this by refraining from sexual intercourse (Ex. xix. 
15) and the washing of their garments (Exod. xix. 

10, 14). Thus they waited upon their God (niJU;, 

11, 15). In the same way the Muslims refrain 
from sexual intercourse, wear holy clothing and 

stand before the deity (v_Mj = = stand) at 

the foot of a holy mountain. 

On Sinai, the deity appeared as a thunder- and 
lightning-god. We know nothing of the god of 
.\rafat; but he probably cxi.sted. Muhammad is 
related to have said at the farewell pilgrimage: 
“Ihe whole of Wrafat is a place for standing 
{iihi-tL'kiJ ), the whole of Muzdalifa is a place of 
standing, the whole of Mina a place of sacrifice”. 
Snouck Hurgronje has explained these words to 
mean that the particular places there, where hea- 
then ceremonies were performed , w ere to lo.se 
their importance through these words. A little is 
known of the.se heathen places in .Muzdalifa and 
Mina (see below). 

It is uncertain whether the day of 'Arafat was 
a fast-day or not. In Tradition it is several times I 
expressly stated that Muhammad s companions did ! 
not knotv what was his view on this question. I 


He was therefore invited to drink and he drank. 
The ascetic character of the Hadjdj days is clear 
from the ihram prohibitions. That these w'erc 
once extended to include food and drink is clear 
from Muhammad's explanation. “The Tashrik days 
(ll'li — iS'h Dhu ’ 1 -Hidjdja) are days of eating, 
drinking and sensual pleasure”. In early Islam 
ascetically disposed persons therefore chose the 
Hadjdj as the special time for their self-denials 
(cf. Goldziher in the Revue de I'llistoire dcs Reli- 
gions^ xxxvii. 318, 320 et seq.'). 

The wukuf lasts in Islam from the moment 
after midday till sunset. Tradition records that 
Muhammad ordered that 'Arafat should not be 
left till after sunset, while it had previously been 
usual to begin the ifada even before sunset. But 
the Prophet is said not only to have shifted the 
time, but even to have suppressed the whole rite 
by forbidding the running to Muzdalifa and to 
have ordered that it should be slowdy approach- 
ed. But how tenacious the old custom is, is 
clear from the above description of the ifada. 
Snouck Hurgronje thinks he sees a solar rite in 
the latter, a view which has been more definitely 
formulated by Houtsma in connection with the 
character of the Hadjdj (see below), viz. that it 
was originally considered a persecution of the 
dying sun. 

The god of Muzdalifa was Kuzah, the thunder- 
god. A fire w'as kindled on the sacred hill also 
called Kuzah. Here a halt was made and this 
ivukuf has a still greater similarity to that on 
Sinai, as in both cases the thunder-god is revealed 
in fire. It may further be presumed that the tra- 
ditional custom of making as much noise as pos- 
sible and of shooting was originally a sympathetic 
charm to call forth the thunder. 

As soon as the sun was visible, the ifada to 
Mina used to begin in pre-lslamic times. Muham- 
mad therefore ordained that this should begin 
before sunrise; here again we have the attempt 
to destroy a solar rite. In ancient times they 
are said to have sung during the ifada.^ adirik 
(hablr kaima nugfir. The explanation of these 
words is uncertain; it is sometimes translated; 
“Enter into the light of morning, Thabir, so that 
we may hasten”. 


wnen 


tney arrived in Mina, it seems that the 
first thing they did was to sacrifice; the lo'h Dhu 
1 -Hidjdja is still called yaivm al-adaJu.^ “day 01 
the morning sacrifices”. In ancient times the camels 
to be sacrificed were distinguished by special marks 
{taklid') even on the journey to the haram ; for 
example two sandals were hung around their necks. 
Mention is also made of the the custom ot 

making an incision in the side of the hump and 
letting blood flow from it ; or wounds were made 
in the animal s skin. It is frequently mentioned 
also that a special covering was laid on the animals. 

According to a statement in Ibn Hisham (ed. 
VVustenfeld, p. 76 et seq.f the stone throwing only 
egan after the sun had crossed the meridian. 
Houtsma has made it probable that the stoning 
was originally directed at the sun-demon ; impor- 
tant sup^rt is found for this view in the fact 
that the Hadjdj originally coincided with the au- 
tumnal equinox; similar customs are found all 
at the beginning of the four seasons. 

I e expulsion of the sun-demon, whose harsh 
rule comes to an end with summer, worship of 
the thunder-god who brings fertility and his in- 
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vocation may easily be connected, as we have 
seen above at the festival in Muzdalifa. The name 
tarwiyii “moistening”, also may be explained in 
this connection as a sympathetic rain-charm, traces 
of which survive in the libation of Zcmzem water. 
These are again parallels to the feast of booths 
(or day of atonement) : the goat, which was thrown 
from a cliff for 'Azazel, is not difficult to identify 
as the type of the sun-demon: and the libation 
of water from the holy well of Siloam was also 
a rain-charm, for the connection between the feast 
of booths and rain is expressly emphasised (Zach. 
xiv. 17). Further we may call attention to the 
illumination of the temple on the feast of booths, 
which has its counterpart in the illumination of 
the mosques in “^Arafat and Muzdalifa, as well as 
the important part which music plays at both feasts. 

Quite other explanations of the stone throwing 
are given by van Vloten {^Fccstbutidcl . . . . aan 
Piof. JM. J. dc Goejc aangeboden^ 1891, p. 33 
ct saj.') and Chauvin [^Atmalcs de VAcad. Royalc 
d'Arch. dc Belgique^ 5*^ Ser. , Vol. iv. p. 272 
ct scq.'). The former connects the stoning of Satan 
and the Kor anic expression al-S^haitan al-rai^lm 
with a snake, which was indigenous to the 'Akaba. 
The latter finds in it an example of scopelism : 
the object of covering the Hadjdj ground with 
stones thrown on it was to prevent the cultivation 
of it by the Meccans. Both these theories have 
been satisfactorily refuted by Houtsma. Cf. also 
Doutte, Magic el Religion^ p. 430 ct scq. — On 
the significance of the shaving in connection with 
the history of religions, cf. the article IHR.IM. 

On the Tashrlk days some of the pilgrims diy 
the flesh of the animals sacrificed in the sun to 
take it with them on the return journey. This 
custom agrees with the meaning of the word task- 
>’>^1 given by the Arab lexicographers, i. e. “to 
dry strips of meat in the sun”; but it may be 
doubted whether this is the original meaning of 
the word. A satisfactory explanation has not yet 
been given. Cf. however Th. W. Juynboll, Uber 
die Bcdcutung dcs Wortes Taschrlk {Zeitsek. f. 
Assyr.^ xxvii. i ct scq.). It must also be noted 
that Dozy in his book Dc IsracUcten tc Mckka^ 
traces the words ea.sknk and tarwiya as well as 
the whole Hadjdj to a Jewish origin; but his 
thesis may be considered definitely refuted by 
Snouck Ilurgronje’s Het Mekkaanschc Fecst. 

Bibliography. On the whole subject: 
C. Snouck Ilurgronje, Het Mekkaanschc Fecst 
(Leiden 1880); the pertinent sections in the 
monographs and standard works on Islam ; F. 
Wustenfeld, Die Chroniken dcr Stadt Mekka.^ 
passim. 

On I: C. M. Doughty, Travels in Arabia 
Dcserta (Cambridge 1888), vol. i.; Travels of 
AH Bey (London 1816), vol. ii.; J. L. Burck- 
hardt, Travels in Arabia (London 1829); R. F. 
Burton, Personal Narrative of a Pilgrimage to 
el-Medinah and Meccah (London 1857), vol. ii.; 
T. F. Keane, Six Months in Meccah (London 
1881); II. V. Maltzan, Mcinc Wallfahrt iiach 
Mekka (Leipzig 1865); C. Snouck Hurgronje, 
Mekka (The Hague 1888), passim ; do., De hadji- 
politiek der indische regeering in Onze Feuw., 
ix. ; do.. Notes sur le mouvement dn p'elcrinage 
de la Mecque aux Indes Neerlandaises {Revue 
du Monde Musulman., xv.); Muhammad Labib 
al-BatanOnl, al-Rihla al-Hidfaziya ^ (Cairo, 1329), 
an interesting and remarkable book; Ibn Dj u- 


bair. Travels (ed. M. J. de Goeje); the various 
F’ikh books, as well as the handbooks for pil- 
grims known as Manasik. On the Hadjdj of 
the Shi'^a s. Kazem Zadeh in Rev. du Monde 
musulman.^ xix. (1912), 144 et scq. 

On II : The biographies of Muhammad and 
the works on Tradition. 

On HI : R. Dozy, De Israelicten te Mekka 
(also in German); J. Wellhausen, Reste arab. 
Heidentums ", p. 68 ct seq . ; M. Th. Houtsma, 
Het skopclismc cn het steenverpen te Mina ( Versl. 
en Aleded. der Non. Akad. v. IVcicnschappen.^ 
Amsterdam, Afd. Letterkunde, Ser. iv. Part vi. 
p. 185 et seql)\ H. Wincklcr, Altoricnt. For- 
schungen.^ Ser. ii. Vol. ii. p. 324 — 350; also 
the articles by v. Vloten and Chauvin quoted 
in the text. (A. J. Wf.nsixck.) 

HADJDJ, H.vr!jnji, one who has perfoimed the 
pilgrimage to Mecca. [See AT,-HAnji)j.] 

al-HADJDJ HAMMUDA (n. "Ann al-L\/,Iz), 
an Arab historian of Tunis, accompanied 
‘^Ali b. al-Husain into exile in Algiers, during the 
reign of “^All b. Muhammad (1740) and became 
his first secretary when this piince succeeded to 
power (1782—1799). He retained this office also 
under ‘^AU Bey’s son, Hamrauda Bey (1782 — 1814) 
who had been his pupil. He composed a history 
entitled Kitdb al-Bd.Aia.^ in which he gives a brief 
survey of the history of the Hafsids and of the 
Turkish governors of Tunis and many details of 
the reigns of 'All Bey and Husain b. 'All. The 
text which is still unpublished exists in numerous 
copies in the Great Mosque of Tunis. A section 
dealing with the wars of Khair al-Din and of 
'Arndj was published by Floudas in his Chresto- 
mathie Maghrcbine (Paris 1891), p. 14 — 96; an- 
other section dealing with the French expedition 
against Tunis in 1770 was translated by Rousseau 
(Algiers 1849) ^tid a third dealing with Murad 
Bey’s campaign against Constantine by Cherbon- 
neau {Journ. .-is., July 1851). 

Bibliography. Roy, Ex trait du catalogue 
des Manuserits ct des iniprimes de la biblioth'c- 
que de la Grande Mosqttee de Tunis (Tunis, 
1900), p. 92-93. (Rene Basset.) 

at.-HA DTDJ 'OMAR, a religious fanatic 
and conqueror in the Sudan, founder of 
the Tuculor kingdom (i 797 — 1864). Bom at Aloar 
in Futa in Senegal, 'Omar Saidu Tal began his 
theological studies under the direction of his father, 
a celebrated marabout, completed them in Wabata 
among the Moors of Tagant and made the pilgrim- 
age to Mecca about 1820. During his stay in the 
holy city he attached himself to Shaikh Muhammad 
al-(^all, a pupil of Tidjani's and entered the Tidjam 
order. On his return to Africa he spent some time 
in Bornu and Sokotir and posed as a reformer of 
Islam there, showing himself particularly hostile to 
the members of the Kadiriya order, censuring them 
severely for their laxness and tolerance. He was 
kindly received by the sultans of both kingdoms 
and was presented by them with wives and slaves; 
on the other hand on continuing his journey to 
Segu he was kept prisoner for a long time by the 
ruler of Bambara. He then went to Futa Djallon 
[q. V., ii. 120’’ where he won the sympathies 

of the Djallonke, who were striving to shake off 
the yoke of the Pul (Fulbe) and the Sorya faction. 
The zawiya founded by him in Diegunko was much 
visited and he himself was soon recognised through- 
out the country as its spiritual leader. 
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Prom 1846 to 1848 al-Had j d j ^Omar undertook 
a missionary journey in the lands bordering on 
Puta and won a great number of the tribes dwel- 
ling within the curve of the Niger and on its 
southern tributaries and even on the Senegal over 
to his teaching. Disturbed by his continually 
growing influence, the Alfaya-Almamy forbade 
him to enter the land of Phita whereupon al-Had j tl j 
"Omar settled in Dingiray. There he built a for- 
tress, collected weapons and munitions and began 
to preach a holy war against the unbelievers. At 
this time he had at his disposal about 700 guns 
and a small body of men composed of his talibc 
(Arabic tolba^ ‘‘pupils'’) and sofa (stablemen); the 
latter were young slaves, converts to Islam, who 
began their military training by looking after the 
horses of the warriors. This small body was con- 
tinually increased by new converts who were at- 
tracted by the hope of booty. 

In less than fifteen years al-Hsdjdj "Omar was 
lord of an extensive territory. In 1849 he con- 
quered the districts of Bure, Bambuk and Belii- 
dngu, then turned against the Massassi of Kaarta 
and invaded their land after annihilating their 
forces. Their ruler Kandia was forced to submit 
with the principal chiefs of his land after a vain 
resistance and in 1854 the capital Nioro was oc- 
cupied. The victor obliged the inhabitants of the 
land to adopt Islam, foibade them to keep more 
than four wives and divided the remainder among 
his soldiers. It was only after five years' hard 
fighting, however, that Kaarta was completely sub- 
dued. Risings broke out in many places, while the 
Pal of Massina besieged Nioro. Al-Hadjdj "Omar 
had further to defend himself fiom the attacks of 
the Moors and against Ahmadu, SultSn of Segu, 
and finally came into conflict with the French on 
the upper Senegal, The military station of Medina 
defended by Paul floll withstood his attacks from 
the 20-I1 April to the iS^h July 1857, till his whole 
army was put to flight by' Colonel Faidherbc. 

When he had finally become undisputed lord 
of Kaarta, al-H.adjdj turned against the Baml)ara 
of iSega and the Pul of Massinn, v'hose rulers 
had formed an alliance against him. He occupied 
Sans.anding, defeated the allied forces of his op- 
ponents at Tio (January 1861) and entered the 
city of Sega on the 10*^^ March i86l and forti- 
fied it. After another victory over Ahmadu, Sultan 
of Segu, and ‘‘All, sultan of Massina, Harndailahi, 
the capital of Massina, fell into the hands of the 
I uculors, Ahmadu was overtaken while fleeing 
across the Niger and slain, and Ahmadu ^laykho^ 
-son of al-IJ.l<ijdj "Omar, appointed ruler of Segu. 

.M-Hadj(Jj '■Omar then undertook a campaign 
against I imluiktu, which he gave over to plunder. 
vSoon afterward-, however, a general rebellion i>rokc 
out in Massina, instigated by several Pul chiefs 
\vcYC supported by Ahmad Bekkai, chief of 
the Kunta, A second attack i)v al-IIadjdj "Omar on 
Timbuktu failed and the army of his general .-Mfa 
"Omar, which was to revenge al-Hadjdj’s defeat, 
was destroyed by the son of Ahmad Bekkai, where- 
upon the rebellion in Massina assumed still greater 
proportions. Besieged by the rebels in Harndailahi, 
al-Ha^dj "Omar succeeded in escaping after eight 
months' siege by setting the town on file. Pursued 
by his enemies he fled into a cave where he com- 
mitted suicide rather than fall into their hands 
alive. According to another story he was suffocated 
by them with smoke (Sept. 1864). 


The kingdom founded by al-Hadjdj ^Omar soon 
after his death broke up into the independent 
states of Segu, Kaarta and Massina. Ahmadu 
Shaykhg endeavoured in vain to regain his father’s 
heritage but was only successful in winning back 
Nioro in 1885 and Massina in 1891. In 1890 
the French occupied Segti and in 1891 they took 
Kaarta and in 1893 Massina. 

Bibliography'. Amialcs sAicgalaiscs^ 1S54 
et seq.\ M. Delafosse, Haul Shiegal et Niger ^ 
Part. i. Tome ii. THistoire, ch. xi. ; Faidherbe, 
Populations noires dcs bassins du Senegal ct da 
haut Niger {^Bulletin Societc dc Geographic.^ Paris 
1856): do., Notuc hisiorique sur le Cayor {Btil- 
L'tin Societc dc Geographic.^ Paris 1883)* E. Fallot, 


Histoirc de la colonic frangaise du, Senegal {Bul- 
letin SociAe de Geographic Marseilles 1882- 
iS 83)‘ Le Chatelier, PIslatn dans PA/rique oc- 
cidc 7 italc.^ Paris 1899, pp. 167 ct scq.'.^ Mage, 
Du Se'negal au Niger Paris 1867. 

(G. Yver.) 

HADIDJADJ B. Yusui*', an Omayyad states- 
man,- was born at Ta^if about 41 = 66t, the 
grandson of the Thakafi SahabI 'Urwa b. Mas'ud. 
His father, \ usuf b. al-Hakam had married the 
divorced wife of Mughira b. Shu'ba. According to 
one tradition, whicli is corroborated by lampoons, 
he at first so far mistook his vocation as to begin 
life as a teacher. His early years, the history of 
his first appearances in public life, which are 
viciously travestied by hostile historians, are not 
much known. He left Arabia at an early period 
to throw in his lot with the Marwanids. When 
Abd al-Malik undertook his campaign against 
I Mus ab b. al-Zubair, the young Hadjdjadj succeeded 
in attracting the attention of the Caliph and fol- 
lowed him into the ‘‘Irak. His sovereign sent him 
from Kufa to the Hidjaz to regain this land from 
the anti-caliph 'Abd Allah b. al-Zubair. Had j d j adj 
at first took up his quarters in Ta^if. As soon as 
he had completed his preparations he advanced 
against Mecca and began to bombard the town 
from the heights of Abu Kubaisj it soon fell into 
his hands. Ibn al-Zubair was shut up in the quar- 
ter of the Ka'ba and met his death there after a 
seven months’ siege. His body was hung on the 
gallows (Hjumada 73 = October 692); thanks to 
Ha^djadj’s vigorous measures , the djamaa or 
political unity was restored throughout the empire. 
As a reward he was first given the governorship of 
the lands conquered by him, then that of Medina, 
of the \cmen and of the Yamaraa. One of his 
first cares was to rebuild the Ka'ba which had 
been destroyed during the siege and he was careful 
to give It the old dimensions which it had had 
before its restoration by Ibn al-Zubair. 

'IVo ye.irs were suHicient for Hadjdjadj to restore 
perfcct peace in Western Arabia. After the death 
ol his brother Bishr b. Marwan [q. v., i 741! 
the Caliph 'Abd al-Malik sent him (Dec. fiqaj as 
pvernor to the 'Irak, which had been disorgLised 
by the continual rebellions of the Kharidjis The 
story of his entry into Kufa and his proclamation 
of his policy in the mosque there has become 
Hnious m literature. The threat which he renewed in 
Basra that he would cut off the heads of the mutineers 
resulted in the soldiers flocking in troops to the 
camp of his general xMuhallab. The latter soon 
succeeded in inflicting a series of defeats on the 
Maridjis, in which the ringleaders perished To 
dispose of (he unruly and notorious ^aridji Sha- 
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bib [q. V.] Hadjdjadj had to call in the help of 
Syrian troops, as those of the 'Irak refused to 
act. Shabib thereupon seized upon the absence 
of Hadjdjadj in Basra to advance against Kiifa. 
The viceroy only reached it a few hours before 
him and step by step he fought his way into the 
capital ; after several days of fierce fighting Shabib 
had to vacate the field and being pursued by 
the 'Irak cavalry was drowned in crossing the 
Dudjail. In the same year (77-78 = 696) Hadjdjadj 
succeeded in putting down the rebellion of a 
provincial governor, Mutarrif, son of Mughira b. 
Shu'ba. 

He had just began to recuperate a little after 
this heavy task when suddenly a rebellion broke 
out which was immeasurably more serious than 
all the earlier risings. It was fostered by the jealous 
aristocracy of the 'Irak and was directed not only 
against the viceioy but against the Umayyad dy- 
nasty; it was decidedly a separatist movement 
against the preferential position of Syria in the 
Caliph’s empire. After the overthrow and death 
of Shabib, the Syrian troops had remained in the 
country and were overwhelmed with tokens of 
Hadjdjadj’s favour. The Kiirrti' (“Kor'an reciters”) 
made common cause with the political malcontents. 
A leader for the dissatisfied arose in the person 
of 'Abd al-Rahman, a grandson of Ash'ath b. Kais, 
[q. V. , i. 56]. Sent by Hadjdjadj to Sidjistan 
at the head of 40,000 men, he rebelled against 
the viceroy, returned and soon had 100,000 men 
under him. With these he drove back the troops 
sent against him and captured the cities of Kiifa 
and Basra. Hadjdjadj had once more to appeal to 
Syria. Besieged in a suburb of Basra, he held out 
for a month against the onslaughts of the rebels. 
In the early days of March 701 he succeeded in 
inflicting a sanguinary defeat upon them, which 
was crowned by his victories at Dair al-Djamadjim 
and Maskin [q. v.]. The 'Irak was now utterly 
exhausted and lay at the feet of the powerful 
statesman; his tenacity had crushed the spirit of 
rebellion. 

Thereupon (83 — 86) the tireless governor pro- 
ceeded to found a new capital, Wasit [q. v.]. 
Situated almost halfway (whence its name!) be- 
tween Kiifa and Basra it was so to speak a de- 
tached camp of the Syrian troops garrisoning the 
country. From the year 78 he united to his go- 
vernorship of the 'Irak that of Khorasan and the 
whole Arab east, a territory which had been con- 
siderably increased by the conquests of the famous 
general Muhallab [q. v.]. Fie finally incorporated 
Oman on the Arabian peninsula in the empire, 
which had hitherto been independent and his 
generals penetrated even into the valley of the 
Indus. Hadjdjadj prepared the way for the brilliant 
empire of Walld I by these extensions of territory 
abroad and the restoration of peace in the 'Irak. 
In spite of his autocratic rule he actively supported 
such important generals as Muhallab and Muslim 
b. Kutaiba. As a statesman his activities were 
not confined to reforms but were creative also. 
“His administrative regulations on the currency, 
measures and taxes and in the improvement of 
agriculture were epoch-making” (Wellhausen, p. 
*59)- He has been reproached with corrupting 
the Kor^’an. But his work was limited, it appears, 
to a critical revision and the introduction of or- 
thographical signs which were to prevent incorrect 
readings in the recitation of the sacred text. He 


also endeavoured to use Arabic in place of the 
local dialects which had hitherto been in use in 
the chancellery of the 'Irak. After putting down 
the rebellions, it was his first care “to heal the 
wounds, which a twenty years’ war had inflicted 
on the prosperity of the country” (Wellhausen, 
p. 157)- He dug new canals and restored the 
old ones. 

His fidelity to the Uraayyads knew no bounds; 
the grotesque manifestations of it related of him 
are inventions of historians writing in the service 
of the 'Abbasids. The Marwanids rewarded it by 
their const.ant favour. Ha^djadj has therefore also 
been numbered among the “sins of 'Abd al-Malik”. 
His influence continued to increase under Walid I. 
Hadjdjadj had energetically supported the candi- 
dature of the young piince to the detriment of 
his uncle 'Abd al-'Aziz [q. v., i. 36''], the suc- 
cessor designate of 'Abd al-Malik. Walld delighted 
in seeking the advice of his lieutenant; on his 
death he received official expressions of condolence 
as if a member of the ruling house had died. 
Matrimonial alliances further attached the family 
of the powerful governor to that of the Omayyads. 

Hadjdjadj’s eloquence has become celebrated. 
The histories and literary collections have preser- 
ved numerous specimens. He laid great weight 
on purity of language and aimed at a kind of 
Arabic Atticism. From the point of view of reli- 
gion, he impressed one as being a sincere Muslim. 
He protested however against the exaggerations 
of the extreme parties and against the dispropor- 
tionate importance which even then was being 
accorded to Tradition. “In his life and in his 
death he showed a good conscience” (Wellhausen, 

р. l6o). Did he deserve the reproach of cruelty? 
We read of 130,000 victims handed over to the 
executioner; at his death his prisons are said to 
have held 50,000 men and 30,000 women. Such 
enormous figures are their own refutation. In this 
period of political anarchy, of incessant risings, 
nothing authorises us to say that his repressive 
measures passed the limits of severity. “The kindest 
of men to good citizens, he showed himself pitiless 
to the rebellious” (al-Dhahabi). But even in these 

с. ases a frank confession or a show of spirit fre- 
quently sufficed to disarm in a moment, this officer 
of justice, who “dominated the majority of his 
contemporaries by the breadth of his intellectual 
outlook” (al-Djahiz). On the other hand his exces- 
sive vehemence rendered him liable to be impatient 
with his best friends (al-Mubarrad) ; his great ge- 
neral Muhallab in particular had to learn this. The 
whole character of Hadjdjadj betrayed a jealous 
tendency — he was the first to confess it — to 
concentrate all authority in his own vigorous hands. 
It resulted in his “showing himself brusque, some- 
times harsh, but never cruel, still less mean or 
narrow” (Wellhausen, p. 159). He has been often 
compared with Ziyad b. Abihi, minister of the 
L’niayyads, a ThakafI like himself and his most 
famous predecessor in the 'Irak. His excess of vigour, 
his feverish nervousness and his crushing and pro- 
vocative eloquence were not to Hadjdjadj’s advan- 
tage. He lacked the smiling and somewhat scep- 
tical ///A«, w'hich characterised the statesmen of the 
school of Mu'awiya; whence arose complications 
which a more pliant nature might have avoided. 

If Hadjdjadj at the end of a long period of 
political anarchy applied himself to the amelior- 
ation of the material situation of his vast vice- 
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royalty, his character, embittered by family berea- 
vements, by the injustice of an unintelligent op- 
position, made him forget to staunch the moral 
wounds and to work efficaciously for the pacifi- 
cation of the minds of men. 

The interests of the state had forced him to 
take harsh measures against Yazid, son of the 
celebrated Muhallab. This gained him the enmity 
of Sulaiman [q. v.], the guardian of Yazid and 
successor designate of Walid I. Hadjdjadj had 
incurred the blame of inducing this monarch to 
exclude his brother from the succession in favour 
of his own sons; the viceroy therefore vowed not 
to survive Walld. He had just completed his 52"'* 
year , prematurely aged and worn out by the 
labours and disappointments of his tumultuous life 
when he died of a cancer in the stomach in the 
month of Ramadan 95 = June 714. He was buried 
at Wasit and to prevent posthumous vengeance 
all traces of his grave were removed. Feared in 
his lifetime the inexorable officer of ju.stice was 
regretted by the wisest and fairest of his contem- 
poraries, such as Muslim b. Kutaiba [q. v.] and 
Khalid al-Kasri [q. v.]. The hatred in which later 
tradition holds him testifies to the important part 
he played in his lifetime ; holding him up to 
opprobrium as the greatest supporter of the Mar- 
wanids, it places him with Yazid I among the few 
Muslims, for whom it believes eternal damnation 
to be assured. “It is always a moral sentence of 
death for a governor, if he is compared to Hadj- 
djadj even in the remotest feature” (Becker, Papyri 
bchott-Keinhartity Yol. i. 17). Unbiassed history 
gives him his place beside Ziyad b. Abihi and 
reckons him among the statesmen of the Umayyad 
period who have deserved most of their country. 

Pibliography. AghTini^ vi. 26, 28; vii. 
174; viii. 140; xi. 61, III; xiii. I07;xvi. 89; 
xix. 154-155 ; Ibn Duraid, Kitab al-PJilikak{yi\x'^- 
tenfold), p. 186; Ibn Rosteh, A'lak (de Goeje) 
p. 216; Mubarrad, Kamil (ed. Wright), p. 155, 
197-198, 215, 285-2S6, 290, 294, 323, 695—699: 
Ibn Kutaiba, H'yTm al-Akhbar (ed. Brockcl- 
mann), p. 26-27, 33, 123, 128, 206-207, 280, 
284, 3181 378, 407; Tabari, Annales (de Goeje), 
ii. 57S, S30, 844-845, 854-855, 863—865, 
870—874, gii — 917, 921-922, 942 — 947,961 — 
964, 975-976, 1003—1020, 1053—1087,1111 — 
III3, 1116—1122, 1125-1126, 1131-1132, 1139, 
1254^ 1264, 1268-1269, 1272; Pseudo-Hjahiz, 
Mahasin (ed. Van VIoten) p. 191, 231; Djahiz, 
Bayan wa Tabyiu, i. 43, 68, 222; Hjaliiz, 
Tna opuscula (ed. Van Vlotcn), p. 132; Ibn 
Abd Rabbihi, Al- lkd al-farld'^ i. 94, 242; 
ii. 122, 151, 187—191, 333; iii. 7_26, 287, 
292; \akul)i, Ilistoriac (ed, Ploutsma), ii. 305, 
326, 333, 339 , 354 i Mas-Qdl, Prairies (ed. de 
Paris), V. 276-277, 289—293, 300-301, 327- 
328, 330-331, 339 , 343 , 352, 354 , 358—360, 
363—367, 382-383, 389; vii. 217-218; Mas'udI, 
Tanblh{cA. de Goeje), p. 318; Yakut, MtPdjam 
(publ. m Egypt), v. 240; Ibn Sa'd, Tabakat ^ 
(ed. Sachau), iv. ', 117, 135-136; v. 145, 169; 
Dinawan, Al-akhbar aBliwal^ p. 319 — 324: Well- 
hausen, Das arab, Reich und sein Siurz^ p. 143, 
*50, 155, 159-160; do., Religios-politische Oppo- 
sUionsparteien.’p.^-.^i-^ Noldeke, Geschichie des 
Qorans\ p. 263, 305—308; Dozy, Histoire 
dcs Aftisulmans d'Espagne^ i. 170 — 174, 187- 
188, 200 212, 215-216; Von Kremer, Ciil- 
lurgeschichti^ i. 172; Van VIoten, Recherches 


sitr la domination arabe^ p. 16-17; J. Perier, Vic 
d'al-Hadjudj ibn Yousof al-TaqaJi\ II. Lam- 
mens, Le calif at dc \azld p. 487* 

(PI. Lammens.) 

HADIDjI BEG. [See rizwan begovic.] 
HA DTDT I-GIRAI, the founder of an in- 
dependent Tatar kingdom in the Crimea. 
Of his origin we only know that his grandfather 
Tash-Timur, a prince of the Golden Horde, ruled 
in the Crimea for a short period (his coins are 
dated 797=1394-1395) towards the end of the 
viii‘>‘ = xiv'fi century. According to native tradition 
Tash-Timur had entrusted the education of his 
son Ghiyath al-Din to a member of the tribe of 
Girai, Dawlat-Geldi ; Dawlat-Geldl afterwards went 
on a pilgrimage to Mecca; on his return a son 
was born to his former pupil, and therefoie re- 
ceived the name Hadjdji-Girai. According to Polish 
sources, Hadjdji-Girai was born in Lithuania, whither 
his family had fled and thence subdued the penin- 
sula of the Crimea with the help of the Grand 
Duke Witold. In the year 1434 he won a victory 
over a Genoese army under Carlo Lomellino. Down 
to his death in 871 = 1466-1467 he appears as 
an ally of the Poles and Lithuanians and as the 
enemy of the Genoese in Kaffa and of the king- 
dom of the Golden Horde on the Volga. In 1465 
Pope Paul II. sent an embassy to him with the 
singular proposal that he should declare war on 
Sultan Muhammad Fatih. Cf. also eaghce-sakai 
(i. 562 et sell.) 2nd giray (ii. 171). 

(W. Barthold.) 

HADJgJI KHALIFA, i. e. Mustafa b. 'xVbd ai,- 
i.ah, also known as Kiatib Celebi, the famous 
Turkish encyclopaedist, was born in Con- 
stantinople in Dhu ’ 1 -Ka''da 1017 H. (February — 
March 1608). At the age of fourteen he enlisted 
in the picked corps of the Sili/idar's, in which his 
father also was serving; at the same time he was 
admitted as a junior clerk in the so-called Anato- 
lian audit office {anadolu mithascbe kalenii). From 
1033 — 1045 staj'd continually but for two 

short intervals with the Imperial Army at the 
Eastern frontier of Asia Minor; he joined in the 
first campaign against the rebel Abaza Pasha (battle 
of Kaisarlye end of 1033 H. = beginning of October 
1624) and against the Persians (unsuccessful siege 
of Baghdad from Safar ilih till ^awwal 7''' 1035 
H. = Nov. I2d> 1625 till July 2''d 1626) as well 
as the second and third campaign against Abaza 
Pasha (repeated siege of Erzerum, beginning of 
Moharram till l6'li RabP I. 1037 H. = middle of 
September till Nov. 25^*' 1627 and from Muharram 
6'I.__22"4 1037 H. = Sept. 5th— 2i-t 1628), and 
only returned to Constantinople with the army at 
the end of Rabp II. = beginning of December 
1628. His father had in the meanwhile died in 
Mosul in the Dhu ’ 1 -Ka'da 1035 H. = August 1625, 
during that campaign, as the army was retreating 
from Baghdad; at this same period he himself be- 
came a clerk in the Office of Control of the cavalry 
{suzvari bask mukdbele kalemi). In the beginning 
of Shawwal 1038 h. = end of May 1629, he again 
joined the expedition, under the grand vizier Khos- 
rew Pasha against Persia (conquest of Hamadhan 
end of 1039 H. = beginning of June 1630, and 
siege of Baghdad from Safar 22'''J till Rabi^ I. 
8'h 1040 H. = Sept. 30m till Oct. 1516 1630) 
so that he only returned to Constantinople about 
the middle of 1041 H. = end of 1630. Finally he 
took part in the great expedition against Persia 
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1043 — 1045 II. (Sept. 163S till end of 1635) under 
Murad IV. himself (conquest of Eriwan, Safar 22"il 
1045 H. = August 7 'h 1635). At this time he made 
the pilgrimage to Mecca, whilst the army was 
wintering in Haleb (1633-1634). After his return 
to Constantinople a considerable fortune which he 
had inherited enabled him hence to give himself 
up entirely to his farourite hobby, his .scientific 
studies. He gave up his post in the Office of 
Control in 1055 H. (1645) as he did not advance 
as his merits deserved, but three years later his 
friends secured him the post of second Khalifa 
(assistant) in the same Office, and henceforth he 
called himself Iladjdji Khalifa. He died in Con- 
stantinople in Dhu ’ 1 -Hidjdja lyb' 106711. = Oct. 
6di 1657 not yet fifty years old. The list of his 
works as given here, is drawn from his own 
autobiography, with the exceirtion of NO. 5 and 
N". 12, which the author does not mention for 
unknown reasons: 

1. Fadhlihi^ sketch of the history of about 150 
dynasties, and at the same time an extract of the 
historical work of al-DJannabl (died 99911.); writ- 
ten in Arabic in 1051. The author mentions it in- 
cidentally in his biographical encyclopedia under 
N“. 2198 and 3496 (see N“. 13) ; this is probably lost. 

2. A compilation of two commentaries upon 
the Korean, one of them being the commentary 
of al-Baid 5 wi (1052 H.); seems tost. 

3. A commentary to the Mtihammadlya of 'Air 
Kusljdji the astronomer; thi.s was not finished and 
seems likewise lost. 

4. Takvilm al-tawarikh^ chronologic.al tables 
finished in 1058 H. ; the introduction and the dif- 
ferent appendices are written in Turkish, whilst 
the tables themselves relating all historical facts 
from the creation up to the year 1058 11. are 
written in Persian (see Lex. Bild.^ N". 3496); it 
was printed in Constantinople in 1146 H. (1733) 
together with the following tables that go as far 
as 1145H., and other additions; Italian translation 
by the Venetian dragoman Rinaldo Caili, Venice 
1697 (see Zenker, i. N". 924; for other trans- 
lations see Rieu, Catalogue of Turkish manuscripts 
in the British Museum^ p. 33, and Pertsch, Ver- 
zeichn. der turk. Handschr. . . . zu Berlin^'H^. 195). 

5. Dj.ihdnnwud^ i. e. Cosmography, first edition, 
begun in 1058 H. and dedicated to the Sultan 
Mehemmed IV (see Lex. Bibl.., N®. 43 5 S); this 
work was already considered as lost in the time 
of the printer Ibrahim (cf. below N®. la). 

6. Sullavi al-u'usul ila tabakat al-fuhul., i. e. 
biographical encyclopaedia of famous men, in Arabic. 
The fair copy of Vol. i. was finished in 1061 and 
106211.; the holograph of the author is now to 
be found in the library of Shahid 'All Pasha in 
Constantinople. 

7. Tuhfat al-akhyar fi 'l-hikam zva 'l-amthal zva 
1 -as/fdr.^xa anthology cont.aining maxims, aphorisms, 
proverbs and poems, composed in 1061 or 106311., 
quoted in the I.ex. Bibl..^ N®. 2537; a copy of it 
exists in Es'ad Efendi’s library in Constantinople. 

8 . Kashf al-zuniin ''an asami 'l-kutttb wa 'l-fu- 
nun, is the celebrated encyclopaedia in Arabic, 
the author’s most important work, for which he 
spent over twenty years in gathering the material; 
\ ol. 1 . concluded in 1064 II., standard edition 
publi.shed by Fluegel, Leipzig 1835 — 1858; and 
fuither in Bulak, 1274 11. and .Stambul, 1310-131 1 11. 

9. Lazoamf al-nur ft zulmet atlas mlniir.^ a 
translation into Turkish of Mercator’s and Hondins’s 


Atlas Ulinor.! following the Arnheim Edition of 
1621; the translation was completed in 1064 and 
1065 H. with the help of the French renegade 
Akhlasi ^aikh Mehemmed Efendi ; copies are to 
be met with in several libraries in Constantinople. 

10. mihatinunid., second edition of N®. 5, foun- 
ded on quite a new plan, the author having in 
the meantime largely used the European standard 
works of that epoch (Mercator, Ortelius, Cluve- 
rius). Of the original work, which the author 
never brought to end, we know those parts treat- 
ing of Asia Minor, by the publication of the 
printer Ibrahim Muteferrike {Diiliannumu.^ Con- 
stantinople 1145 H. = 1732, only the first part; the 
second part intended to contain the description of 
Europe, Africa and America, was never published; 
for translations of the printed text by Norberg, 
Armain, v. Hammer, Charmoy, and others sec 
Fluegel, Die urab. pers. u. tiirk. Jlandschr. der 
K. K. Hoflnld..! N®. 1282 and Rieu, 0. r., p. Ill) 
and by two important fragments, both by the 
author’s own hand, one of them in the British 
Museum (Or. 1038) and the other in the Court 
Library of Vienna (see Fluegel, 0. r., N®. 1282). 
Further we possess the description of the Ottoman 
dominions in Europe, in several copies, three of 
which are to be found in the library of Raghib 
Pasha, in the Mewlewl-khgne of Pera and the 
Kutubkhane-i 'UmumI in Constantinople; the fourth 
one is in the Court Library in Vienna; the fifth 
copy by the author’s own hand has disappeared, 
and it is from this last, that von Hammer translated 
some parts in his Rumeli and Bosna.^ Vienna 1812. 

11. A translation into Turkish of the Latin 
translation of the Byzantine historian Khalkokon- 
dylas, or as the author himself styles it of a 
“Franki.sh Chronicle”; no copy of it extant. 

12. Rawnak al-Saltanai.^ i. e. History of Constan- 
tinople. supposed to be a translation of a work 
originally written in Arabic by the same author; 
now lost. 

13. A Turkish translation of Fadhlika (see N®. 
i); a manuscript of it is said to exist in the 
library of E.s'ad Efendi in Constantinople. 

14. Al-ilhdm al-mukaddas min al-faid al-akdas.^ 
a treatise on different rites and rules of Islam, 
that cannot be observed under certain circumstan- 
ces. A copy of it exists in the Kutubkhane-i 
'umumi in Constantinople. 

15. Dustur aDamal li-islah al-khaial., a treatise 
on the financial reforms, written in 1063 ll., but 
published only three years after. It was printed 
in Constantinople 128011. (1863) and translated 
into German by Behmauer, Zeitschr. d. Deutsch. 
Morgcnl. Geselsch..^ xi. Iii — 132. 

16. Radpm crradjlm bil-sin zoa 'l-mtm., a col- 
lection of curious cases of law and of the different 
decisions given upon them. 

17 — -ig. Extracts of about 300 miscellanies { maclj- 
miLaf and two small volumes containing historical 
and literary anecdotes; have all disappeared. 

20. Fadhlikat al-tawdrikh^ the continuation of 
the Fadhlika., N®. I and 13, in Turkish, containing 
the history of the Ottoman Empire from 1000 H. 
till beginning 1065 H.; printed in Constantinople 
1286-128711. 

21. Tuhfat al-kibdr ft asfar n/-^//n 7 /', History of 
the Ottoman navy, written in 1067 H. (1656); pu- 
blished in Constantinople in 1141 11 . (1728) and 1329 
(1914) English translation by James Mitchell (chapt. 
I_ 1 V), London 1831 (Zenker, N». 927, cf. 923). 
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22. Mizan al-hakk fi i/^tiyar al-ahakk^ the 
author’s last work written in Safar 1067 H. (Nov. 
1656). A treatise concerning seveial theological dis- 
putes of that epoch. In this treatise he breaks 
definitively with his first teacher, Kadizade, the 
head of the orthodox party. Published in Con- 
stantinople in 1281, 1286 and 1306 H. 

Bibliography. The autobiography of the 
author at the end of N®. 22, very incorrectly 
edited by Wickerhauser, IVegweiscr etc., p. 159 — 
167, and the autobiographical note at the end 
of the fir.st part of the Suilam al-zvusul (N". 6) ; 
the Manakib-i K^atib Celebi.^ which precedes the 
print of the Takwim (N». 4); the isSth bio- 
graphy in the Hhail-i '■ApPl by ‘Ushakizade (see 
von llanmier, Osm. Gesch..^ vi. 47); Sir^ill-i 
^OsmiiMi, iv. 395; A'‘a/ib Celebi by Brusali Me- 
hemmed Tahir b. Rif '’at, Stambul 1331 H. ; the 
older European authors who treat of Hadjdji 
Khalifa and his works are quoted by Fluegel, 
Ilamlschr. der A. A. Hofbibliothek.^ i. 49 and 
Rieu, o. r., p. 33; compare also Wustenfeld, 
Die Gesckichtschreiber der Araber etc., N**. 570, 
and Brockelmann, Gesch. der arab. ii. 

428. _ (J. H. Mordtmann). 

HADJDJI PASHA (AiuInli HadiujI Pasha), 
whose real name was Khidr b. 'All b. I^attab, 
a contemporary of Sultan Bayazid Yildirim," an 
Ottoman jurist and student of medicine. 
He went to study in Cairo where he studied 
under Shaikh Mubarak Shah Muutaka and went 
through his theological and legal courses in com- 
pany with Shaikh Ekmel al-Uln and Shaikjt Badr 
al-Din Sihavi. An illness, which he went through, 
turned his attention to the study of medicine and 
he soon attained fame in it. Ho ultimately became 
chief physician at the Cairo Hospital Mdristan-i 
Misr. Returning to Aidin he settled in Birgi on 
the invitation of AidTn Oghhi Mehmed Bey^ and 
died there in 820 (1417)- He also placed his 
services at the disposal of the conqueror Timur 
and is said to have instructed his physicians. He 
also spent some time at the court of Prince Su- 
laiman in his service. 

In his early days he wrote theological and le^al 
works: c.g. a Tafsir fl Medjma’- al-Anwdr^ fl 
Diemi'- al-Asrar in two volumes, a commentary 
on Ba^dawi’s commentary on the Kur’an dedicated 

1 ° Aidlii, entitled 

"/azuult al-Anwar fi d-Aalam., and marginal notes 
on Fakhr al-Din Razi’s commentary on the MatalP 
al-A/r.oar (/ A-Mantik) of Kadi Siradj al-Dln 
Muhammad al-'Crmawi. His medical works are 
more important and have maintained their authority 
down to modern times. The largest is the al-.Skifld 
a work on therapeutics in Turkish writt^'^^for 
.\idin Oghlu Mehmed Bey which is divided into 
three sections treating respectively of a. physioWy 
and dietetics, b. foods, drinks and medicaments 
and c. causes, diagnosis and cure of diseases. .A 
brief similarly divided handbook for the layman 
is his TeshU al-Tibb (The facilitation of medicine) 
Both works are said to have been translated into 
Latm. Less known are his: Shifd- al-Eskdm lua 
Devju al-AUim (“Cure of disease and alleviation 
of pain”), his_ Fcride fl Dhikr al-Aghdiyet al- 
Mufide^ al-Te'-alim and al-Kimi al-Dyeldll. 

Bibliography: ShakTiik al-NuAtidnlve 
Const.^ntinopel 1269, p. 74; ThureiyS, Sidpill-i 
Olfimani (1311), ii. 94; M. Tahir, Aidin 
11 tlilyeluie Afensub AdeshaAkh, ^ Ulema., Shufiru, 
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Constantinople 1324, p. 174 — 177; Hammer. 

Gcschichie dcs Osman, Reiches, i. 276; do., 

Geschichie des Osman, Dichtkunst., i. 73; 

Die arab. pers. u. t 'urk. Handschriften der K. K. 

Hofhibl..^ ii. 536 et seg. (Theodor Men/ei,.) 

HADJIEWAD, a character in the shadow- 
play, the inseparable companion of the Kara^oz 
[q. V J. 

HADJIB (from hadjaba, to prevent any one 
entering) is the name of the office of doorkeeper 
e. g. Hadpabat al-Bait (the doorkeepers of the 
Ka'ba, see Lane’s Lexicoii), It corresponds to the 
office of chamberlain in our time. We may 
here mention the theoretical explanation of Ibn 
Khaldun that the chamberlain should protect the 
ruler from troublesome visitors so that he may 
remain undisturbed in his important labours. In 
the western kingdoms (e. g. in Cordova) he fre- 
quently became reirresentative of the Caliph and 
chief of the viziers. The petty, practically inde- 
pendent kings of Spain took the title Hddjib. 
Among the Hafsids [q. v.] he was superintendent, 
war-minister and as being the chief official the real 
ruler, among the Zayanids [q.v.], superintendent of 
the palace and minister of finance. In the eastern 
kingdoms (Mesopotania, Syria and Egypt) he had 
a position at court similar to that of chambeilain 
and was also given this title even if he served 
the ruler as commander of the army. He received 
quite different duties in the Mamluk period. 'I'o 
relieve the Sultan’s governor in Cairo (al-Divdr 
aUAlasriyd) and in the provinces or perhaps to 
diminish hb influence, the Amir Ilmijih or Ha,ljib 
al-Hudpdpab was entrusted in Baibars’ reign (658— 
^76=1260 — 1277) with the decision of quarrels 
between the emirs and the soldiers , at a later 
period, when the office of governor of the sultanate 
in Cairo was aliolished, he was placed at the head 
of the administrative military court in the reign 
of Sultan Nasir Muhammad and his sons. In diffi- 
cult cases he consulted with the Sultan. 1 le gra- 
dually from being a judge in military matters began 
to encroach on civil cases also which belonged to 
t e kadi s province ; the parties concerned seem 
to have resisted this at first, as MakrizI vividly 
describes but they ultimately became reconciled 
often preferred the civil jurisdiction of 
the Hadjib to the ecclesiastical of the Kadi. Kal- 
kashandi (in the time of Sultan Mu'aiyid ‘ Shaikh 
815—824) ranks him as the eighth official, the 
author of the Dlwan al-IndiW (in the reign of 
Sul an Barsbey 825-842) calls him the twelfth in 
rank, and :^alil al-Zahiri (under Sultan Djakmak 
57 ) the seventh; and, according to him, the 
secon was Tablakhdna (Amir of 40 Mam- 

third Hadjib Amir of twenty or ten 
wHH subordinate Hadjibs 

.P** ^ Amir. In the provinces, ac- 

nevt r® X ^nlkashandl, the Hadjib came third 
nnd the commander of a 
orps (Atabeg), and, according to Khalil al-Zahiri, 

clm^n *e 

and CP ° citadel, when there was one, 

the deTi °° =‘‘^< 1 ^ 1 . He was 

of his his absence, in case 

The Sub- appointment of a successor, 

here meiTr ™®®'f only corresponded with officers 
Sroleef 9 "djib Of the great 

S hims If ““‘1 Tripolis he 

Mlled himself in the signature “his father Sultan 
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N. N.”, while the Eniii' Ilruijil-) in Hama, Safad, 
and Ghazza had to be content with the bimplc 
“Sultan N. N.” 

Bibliography. Ibn J^ialdun, Prolegomena.^ 
transl. by de Slane, ii. 5, 7, II — 16; Makrizi, 
Khitat (Bulak), ii. 219 — 222; Date' al-Stibh, 
extract from Kalkashandi (Cairo 1906), p. 247, 
323, 476, 478; Zubtlat Kashf al-Mantalikr^ ed. 
Ravaisse, p. 1 14, 1 15 ; DlwUn al-Inshii'.^ Paris Ms. 
arab. ancien fonds 1573, fol. l24-'>, and in Silv. 
de Sacy’s Chrestomathic (extracts from Makrizi's 
Khitat with numerous notes), Paris 1826, ii. 

00 — n and 157 — 191; van Berchem, Corpus 
Inscriptionum Arahicarum.^ i. 567, 56S; Sobern- 
heim, in Zt’iVjr//;-. <f. Dcutsch. J'al.-Vercins.^ 1903, 
p. 176 — 205. (M. SoitKRNHEiM.) 

al-HADR, the ancient Hatra, ‘'\TfSit on the 
Wadi Tharthar in the desert, three shoit days’ 
journey S. W. of Mosul, now in ruins, on which 
cf. the works mentioned in the Biblte>graphy. The 
town’s claim to be mentioned here is that the 
Arab historians give a certain amount of infor- 
mation about its former extent and rapid decline. 
Hadr, says Yakut, ii. 282, was built en- 

tirely of hewn stone; there were sixty strong forts 
there and 9 smaller ones between every two; there 
were a palace and a bath near every fort. During 
the reign of the Sasanid Shapur I. (240 — 271) a 
man of the name of Satirun (according to Nol- 
deke = Sauatruces) ruled here ; the Arabs called 
him Daizan. As the latter had made a raid on 
Persian territory, Shapur resolved to besiege him 
in his capital, but could not take the stiong for- 
tifications until Daizan's daughter fell in love with 
him and betrayed to him the secret by which he 
Could make powerless the talisman that piotected 
the castle. He thus succeeded in taking tlie town 
and utterly destroying it. He took l.)ai/.an’s daugh- 
ter with him to marry her, soon however lie 
became so disgusted with her ingratitude to her 
father, who had certainly treated her most tenderly, 
that he had her bound to the tail of a wild horse 
so that she died a terrible death, hirdawsl and 
several Arab historians wrongly say that it was 
Shapur II, who destroyed Hatra, for it is certain 
that the town was already in ruins by 363. 

Bibliography. W. Andrae, Hatra. Nach 
Aufnahmen tier Assur-E.xpeiiition tier Dcutsch. 
Orient. Ges..^ Leipzig igo8; v. Oppenheim, Voni 
Mittelmcer sum Pers. Golf.., ii. 3 et scq. (where 
the earlier literature is also given); Noldeke, 
Geschichte der Perser und Araber, p. 33 ct seq. 
(according to Tabari, ed. Goeje, i. 827 ei scq.., 
with occasional references to the accounts of 
other writers) ; Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Ens.., s. v. ; 
Herzfeld in Zeitschr. der Dcutsch. Morgcnl. Gcs.., 
Vol. Ixviii. 

HADRA, “pres e n c e”. is used broadly by 
mystics as a synonym of hudur., “being in the pre- 
sence [of Allah]”. Its correlative is gh aiba (q. v. 
with its references) “absence” from all except Allah. 
On the controversy as to whether in expressing 
this relation to Allah hadra or ghaiba is to be 
preferred — that is, which is the more perfect, 
final element — see especially Nicholson, Kashf., 
pp. 248 et seqq. The term was later extended by 
Ibn 'Arabl, in working out his monistic scheme, 
to “The Five Divine Hadarat”, stages or orders of 
Being in the Neoplatonic chain (cf. above, vol. 
I, pp. 62 et seq.., 986). There is a short state- 


ment of these in the Ta'rlfat of Djurdjani, p. 6 
(Cairo 1321), which has been translated by Horten 
in his Theologie dcs Islam, pp. 294 et scq., 
where, and on p. 1 5 1, he also gives some minor 
Uses of the term. See, too, Massignon's Kitab al- 
Ta-.vasin, p. 183 with a reference to Ibn ‘^Arabi’s 
Fusus al-hikam, and Hughes, Diet, of Islam, 
p. 169. In consequence, the Plotinian scheme of 
dynamic emanation was called in Islam madhhab 
al-hadarat (Ibn Khaldun, Mukaddima, ed. Qua- 
tremere. III, p. 69; De Slane, III, p. 100). Der- 
wishes call their regular Friday service hadra 
(above, Vol. I, 958). The use of hadra fhadrat) 
as a title of respect — the Deity, saints, prophets, 
any educated man — belongs to the Lexicon. 

(D. B. Macdon'ai.d.) 

HADRAMAWT (the niDIHn of South 
Arabian inscriptions), now pronounced Hadiamnt, 
a land in Arabia in the east of Yemen between 
47° and 53° East. Long, .and 15° and 19° North. 
Lat. It is bounded in the south by the sea, in 
the southeast by the land of Mahra, in the N. E., 
N. and N.W. by the great Central Arabian desert, 
in the .S. W. by the land of the ‘.\walik [q. v.] 
and of the WahidI [q. v.]. The name Hadramawt 
is according to Arab tradition derived from Ha- 
dramawt b. Himyar b. Ya'rub b. Kahtan 

(JIasarmaweth, the son of Yoktan in Genesis x. 26). 

In ancient times Hadramawt was celebrated 
as a land of frankincense and was greater in 
extent than it now is. The \otT(X{iontTM {Xxsfa- 
/siTu.) of Strabo (.^tramitae in Pliny) were one of 
the most powerful tribes of the great South Ara- 
bian kingdom; their metropolis was Sabbata (Sa- 
bata). According to Greek legend, the scent of 
the frankincense tree was deadly and the valley 
in which it grew was therefore called the “land 
of death”. The .Arab lexicographers also connect 
the name Hadramawt with the alleged unhealthy 
situation of the land, for they explain it as a 
combination of hadr “town, land” and maivt 
“death”; but, apart from the fact that the land 
has only borne the name Hadramut in modern 
times, the climate of Hadramawt has always been 
regarded as healthy. In the pre-Muhammadan 
period Hadramawt was inhabited by the .Sadaf or 
Sadif. To these the Kinda [q. v.] attached them- 
selves, who migrated from Bahrain to Hadramawt 
to the number of over 30,000 men about the 
time of the birth of Muhammad ; their must im- 
portant clan at this time was the Tudjib, who 
numbered 1500 men in HaindanI’s time. In the 
time of the Prophet princes with the title 'Abahila 
ruled in Hadramawt; the Kinda prince Kais b. 
Ash^th adopted Islam in Muhammad’s time; after 
the death of the prophet he seceded but was soon 
afterwards conquered. The land is now under 
Turkish suzerainty, but this is merely nominal 
for the Porte keeps no garrisons in the country 
nor does it levy any taxes. 

Hadramawt is a mountainous land traversed by 
a great valley with several wadis of considerable 
size branching off from it. Along the coast there 
are hills. These are followed by a high chain of 
mountains, of which the highest is the I^ebel 
al-'^Arsha (a vast plateau). A second chain of 
mountains adjoins the main valley on the north 
and this runs up to the great desert. The two 
chains consist mainly of limestone and are as a 
rule barren ; only here and there do we find small 
sibr (aloe)-trees, thorn-bushes and pastures. 
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The main wadi runs from west to east and 
then to the south where it flows into the sea 
near the fishing-village of Saihiit, which belongs 
to the land of the Mahrl. The most western 
town in the main valley is Shabwa. From Shabwa 
the road runs through a sandy and sparsely po- 
pulated district to the isolated mountain al-KaTma. 
To the left of this road to al-KaTma lie the 
wadis Djabiya (welt cultivated) and Sur , and 
on the right the wadis Trma, Duhr and Rakhiya 
(the latter with the important town of Sahwa 
[Sahwa in Wrede]; to this wadi also belongs 
the Bahr al-Safi mentioned by Wrede, where in 
the midst of the desert, according to the obser- 
vations of this explorer, all that is thrown in 
sinks; in the S. of the W. Duhr and Rakhiya 
begins the land of the 'Awalik). S. E. of al-Ka^ima 
lie the two towns Ka'iitha and Hainin (Hainan, 
Ilahnem in Niebuhr, on the wadi of the same 
name, in Hamdanl’s time a large village with 
Jiisn and a market, inhabited by the Tudjib). 
South of Ka'utha rise (on the right of the main 
wadi) the three wadis 'Amd (formed by the union 
of the two wadis Nir and Raida Ardin at the 
town of 'Amd), Daw'an and al-'Ain (in Hamdani 
also called 'Abr). The important Wadi Daw'an (a 
town of Daw'an, mentioned by Hamdani [©auavi) 
in Ptolemy], no longer exists) has a right (wes- 
tern) arm Daw'an al-Aiman and a left (eastern) 
arm (Daw'an al-Aiman and Daw'an al-Aisar); the 
northern pai t of the Wadi bears the name Hadjaren 
after the isolated mountain Hadjaren with the 
town of the same name near it [q. v.]. The wadi 
is thickly populated. The most important places 
in this wadi are: al-Khuraiba (the most southern 
town in the wadi), Sif (Seif, Ssayf in Wrede), 
Bitha, Kaidon (Kahdnn in Niebuhr and Wrede 
with the tomb of the greatest saint of Hadramut, 
Ahmad b. 'Isa, called 'Amud al-Din), Meshhed 
'Ali with the so-called tombs of the kings; we 
may further mention of the other localities: al- 
Karrain, 'Awra, Hodun, Halbun, Rihab and Ar- 
sama. Not far from the confluence of the W. ‘Amd 
and W. Daw'an lie the villages of ‘Andal (in 
Hamdani’s time, an important town inhabited by 
the Sadaf), Kara (in Hamdani Kara al-Ashba) 
and Adjlaniya (called a large town by Hamdani). 
On tlie Wadi ‘Amd is the important town of 
Hawra [q. v.]. From the town of Hainin up to 
the ancient and still important town of Shibam 
[q. v.] the main valley is called Wadi al-Kasr (in 
Hamdani also Wadi Kasr Kashakis or Kusha^is 
after the town of this name built on the top of 
a hill), to Shibam Wadi bin Rashid or Wadi al- 
Ahkaf (also in Hamdani), also briefly al-WadI 
(Hadramawt) or Wadi Masila. The most important 
towns in the main valley east of Shibam are: al- 
Ghurfa, Tans (Tris in Niebuhr, Teryse in Wrede 
in HamdanTs time a large town), SaPun, now the 
largest town and chief centre of learning, the 
very ancient town of Maryama, Bor, Tariba (Tarbe 
in Niebuhr, Tyarby in Wrede), the ancient capital 
Tarim [q. v.], 'Inat ('Einat, on the Wadi of this 
name) and al-Kasm. From al-Kasm Kabr Hud is 
reached, the tomb of the prophet Hod on the 
Wadi Barahut [q. v., i. 653I) et seq.]. West of Shi- 
bam in the main valley we must further mention 
the important town of al-Katn. From Hawra to al- 
Kasm the valley is thickly populated and covered 
with date-groves, gardens, fields and many villages, 
from al-Kasm to Kabr Hud it is less populated and 


from Kabr Hud to Saihut the population is very 
small. Of side-wadis of the great valley there are 
still to be mentioned: (in the north) Widyan Sarr 
(with Kabr Salih), al-Na‘am, al-Dju‘aima (both 
the latter east of Shibam), Madar (east of SaPiln), 
Thibbi (Thebi), ‘Aidid (with the tomb of the saint 
'Aidid), both west of Tarim, and al-Ohabra (east 
of Tarim), (in the south) the two important wadis 
Bin ‘All (east of Shibam ) and 'Adim (Odim in 
Wrede, not far from Tarim). The more important 
localities on the coast in addition to the two great 
harbours al-Makalla [q. v.] and al-Shihr [q. v.] : 
are Bortim (Brum, Berum, with an important har- 
bour, according to Sprenger identical with the 
Prionotus of Ptolemy), Fuwa (with 50 houses in- 
cluding a few of some size), Ghail Bawazir (with 
very fine tobacco plantations), al-Hami, al-Shirma 
and Kosai‘ar. Of wadis on the coast may be men- 
tioned : Djirba, Huwaira and al-Ma‘di. The chief 
wadi and the side-wadis are usually dry and only 
swollen with floods in the rainy season. 

Among mountains in Hadramawt we may 
mention Huwaira (on the wadi of the same name), 
'Abd Allah Gharib, al-Fikra, the Plateau al-'Arsha 
already mentioned, Tamha (all in the north near 
the coast), Raida al-Daiyin (in the south of the 
Wadis 'Amd and Daw'an), Hasyun, al-Ghuz. Raida 
al-Ma‘ara (in the south of the Wadi ‘Adim), Su- 
waighira (with Hisn al-Ka‘, in the south of the 
Wadi Bin 'Ali), Djahlan, Ghumdan, al-Ghaiwar 
(in the north of the Wadis 'Amd and Daw'an), 
Djibal al-Abtar (between the Wadi Djabia and 
Wadi Hainin), Djilda (with Hisn ‘Arkub), Djithma 
(both south of SaFun), Wati (in the north of 
Tarim), al-Munaihaz (south of Tarim), Ghail Bin 
Nomain (N. W. of Kabr Iliid). In the west of 
the northern mountain chain rises a large plateau, 
Raida al-Sai‘ar (called after the ancient Bedouin 
tribe Sai'ar, a clan of the Sadaf, whose name was 
borne in Hamd.ani’s time by a fine breed of camel), 
to which a larger plateau Nadjd (Naiyid, Natljd 
Al Kathir and Nadjd al-‘Awamir is linked up. 
Both bound on the great Central Arabian desert 
in the north. In neither of these mountain ranges 
is there any place of the slightest importance. 

The climate of Hadramawt is dry and healthy ; 
in summer it is very warm and in winter very 
cold; even in summer it freezes on the high 
mountains. The rainy period lasts from October 
to February, in which however it hardly rains 
in many years there is absolutely no 
rain; in the coast the rainfall is more abundant. 
The products of the soil are : cereals, dhura (a 
kind of maize), dukhn (a kind of oats), dates, 
grapes, figs, nebek fruit, indigo, sesame and tobacco. 
The irrigation of the soil is artificially performed 
by artesian w'ells. The houses are built of bricks, 
sometimes in the style of a hisn; they are from 
two to four stories high and are loopholed. The 
Bedouins live in mud huts or caves ; there are no 
tents in Hadramawt; nor are there coffee-houses 
i^kahwa s) here, such as are found everywhere else 
in Arabia. 

ruling class in Hadramawt is the tribe 
i 7 ). The chiefs of the tribes called mukaJ- 
ams live in fortified palaces and maintain small 
gamsons. The free citizens of the towns, who 
control the trade and industries of the town are 
Z’u iya of the mukaddaras, who levy oppressive 
taxes on them. The most powerful prince on the 
coast of H.adramawt is the ruler of al-Shihr, to 
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whom the towns of al-Makalla, Ghail Bawazir, 
al-Hadjaren, Hawra, al-Katn and Shibam also be- 
long. In the interior the greatest mukaddam is 
he of SaPun, who bears the title Sultan and owns 
the towns of Tarim, Taris and al-Ghurfa. Hadramawt 
is inhabited by the following tribes : I. Baraik, 
Bedouins with the hereditary title Shaikh in the 
country round Shabwa (a portion belongs to al- 
Shihr); II. A1 ‘Amr, in the wadis of 'Irma and 
Duhr; III. Bait Kinda, Bedouins, divided into: Al 
Sai'ar (in the Raida al-Sai'ar and the mountains 
around) and 2. Al Mahfuth (formerly in Hadjaren, 
now scattered over the adjoining mountains); IV. 
Al al-Karab, Bedouins around Rakban on the Wadi 
Djabiya; V. al-Nahd, on the lower part of the 
wadi Rakhiya and in the main valley as far as 
Ka'utha and Hainin (with ten subdivisions , of 
whom the Hukman are the most important; the 
chief of the Hukman, who lives in Ka'utha is 
mukaddam of the whole tribe); VI. Al Ballaith 
and VII. Al Haidara (both Bedouins on the upper 
part of the Wadi Rakhiya); VIII. al-gja'da, al- 
most all Bedouins, on the Wadi 'Amd ; IX. Al 'Amud 
or Banu 'Isa (called after Shaikh Ahmad b. 'Isa, 
'Amud al-Din) with the hereditary title Shaikh, 
on the Wadi Daw'an and on the Raida al-Daiyin 
(with 22 subdivisions; the most important are the 
Al Mutahhar, whose chief lives in Bitha); X. al- 
Dhayabina (sing. Dhaibani) and XI. Al b. Sa'd 
(both Bedouins, on the Wadi 'Ain and in the 
surrounding mountains); XII. Al Yafi', on the 
coast and in the towns of al-Hadjaren, Hawra, 
al-Katn and Slibam, divided into: l. Al Thobai 
(with 8 minor divisions); 2. Al Lab'us (sing, al- 
Bu'sl, with 4 minor divisions); 3. Al al-Mustah 
(with 8 minor divisions, of which the most im- 
portant is the Ka'ta [sing. al-Ku'aitl], whose chief 
is head of the whole tribe); XIII. Saiban, a large 
Bedouin tribe, divided into: I. Saiban proper in 
the north and northwest of the Djebel Howaira; 
2. al-Akabira (sing. al-Akbarl), in the south and 
S.W. of the mountain mentioned; 3. al-'Awabitha 
(sing. al-'Awbathani), in the S. E. of the Wadi 
Daw'an; 4. Al Bahsan (sing. al-Bahsani), on the 
Wadi Djirba and the surrounding mountains ; XIV. 
al-Hamum, Bedouins in the mountains of 'Abd Allah 
Gharlb, al-Fikra, al-'Arsha, Tamha; XV. al-Shana- 
fira, descendants of Shanfari al-HamdanI (according 
to the legend the first prince of Hadramawt), a 
large tribe, divided into; i. Al Kathir (Kathiri), 
between Sjiibam and SaPun (with five large sub- 
divisions, among them the Al 'Abd al-Wodud, 
around Kosai'ar); 2. al-'Awamir (al-'Amirl), in 
the large valley between SaPun and Tarim and 
the mountains to the north; 3. Al Djabir, Bedouin 
tribe, in the mountains of Djilda and Dj ithma 
and the Wadis Bin 'Ali and 'Adim; the chief of 
the .Shanafira is the Sultan of SaPun ; XVI. Al 
Ba^arai in the N. E. of Sai^n between the Kajhlr 
and 'Awamir; XVH. Banu Thanna (see al-Thanni), 
divided into; i. Al Tamim, in the large valley 
between al-Kasm and Kabr Hud (their chief resides 
in al-Kasm); 2. al-Manahil (Minhali), a Bedouin 
tribe on the Wadi Masila between Kabr Hud and 
Saihut and in the mountains to the east and west 
(their chief lives in 'Inat); 3. Al al-Slmah (sing. 
al-Simahi), a Beduin tribe in the hills to the north 
of Wadi “Inat. 

Besides the ^abWil and rc^iya there is in Had- 
ramawt another separate class of society, the 
Saiyids, who represent the religious aristocracy 

Thb Encyclopaedia of IslXm, II. 


of the land. They are very numerous and enjoy 
a great prestige among the people, surpassing 
that of the mukaddams; the other inhabitants kiss 
their hands in token of respect. They are exceed- 
ingly conservative and averse to any innovation ; 
they bear the title habib and are divided into 
families whose hereditary superior bears the ho- 
norific title munsib. Many of the Saiyids are re- 
verenced as saints and presents are lavished on 
them, many again enjoy a great reputation as 
scholars. They bear no arms and as a rule pay 
no taxes. They consider themselves the highest 
nobility in Arabia. They trace their descent from 
the Shaikh .Ahmad b. 'Isa mentioned above, who 
in his turn is said to have been a descendant in 
the seventh generation from Muhammad’s grandson 
Husain. According to tradition, Ahmad b. 'Isa 
came several centuries ago from Basra to Hadramawt 
with eighty men, who became the ancestors of 
the Saiyids. 

The number of inhabitants of Hadramawt 
is not accurately known. .According to Van den 
Berg’s investigations, the total population is not 
more than 150,000, viz., from the Wadi Duhr to 
the Wadi Rakhiya 20,000, in the Wadis 'Amd, 
Daw'an and al-'Ain 25,000, from Shibam to Tarim 
50,000, from Tarim to Saihut 6000, in the north 
of the great valley up to the Central Arabian 
desert 15,000, south of the great valley to the 
sea 16,000, Shihr and the neighbourhood 12,000, 
Makalla and the neighbourhood 6000. 

The trade is of importance on the coast par- 
ticularly in the towns of Shihr and MakallS. It 
extends to the east coast of Africa, British India, 
the Red Sea, the south coast of Arabia (particu- 
larly Aden, Masqat and ZafSr) and the Persian 
Gulf. The exports are: fish-fins (to British India 
and China), dates, cloths dyed with indigo, gum- 
arabic and resin. Imports are: cereals, coconuts, 
coffee, sugar, rice, cotton, iron, petroleum etc. 
The trade by caravans with the interior is slight. 
It stretches on the west as far as Yemen on 
the one side and on the other eastwards as far 
as 'Oman. In the larger towns there is a market 
every Friday (the largest is at SaPun). The 
tribes have their representatives at the markets 
of the larger localities, called dallsl [q. v.] (bro- 
kers, called kildh al-suk “market-dogs” by the 
people), who are appointed to sell their goods 
and who form a separate gild under an abu (su- 
perior). The chiefindustry is the textile, which 
is now on the decline on account of the compet- 
ition of cheaper European products; its great 
centre used to be Tarim. Besides the textile in- 
dustry we may mention the manufacture of indigo 
and shipbuilding on the coast. Agriculture is 
in the hands of the Kaba^’i! and the Saiyids, who 
have their fields tilled by slaves. The latter are 
as a rule Somalis or Nubians and are usually 
Muslims; they bear special names, which are dis- 
tinct from the usual Arab names, e. g. Mabruk, 
Murdjan etc. 

The Hadraml’s are an able, industrious people 
devoted to their native land. On account of the 
increasing poverty of the country many are forced 
to leave home and seek their fortune in foreign 
lands; many Hadrami’s are to be found at the 
present day in the trading centres of Arabia where 
they earn a living as porters and petty traders, in 
Egypt and particularly in the English and Dutch 
Indies. As soon as they have acquired a modest 
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fortune, they return home often after an absence 
of twenty to thirty years. They are Sbafi^^Is and 
are exceedingly fanatical and superstitious; they 
believe in spirits, who haunt places where treasure 
is buried; Christians and Jews may not even make 
a temporary stay in their land which they call 
Balad wa "'l-din (“land of knowledge and 

of faith”). Their women, who (even those of the 
Saiyids) are as a rule ignorant of reading and 
writing, enjoy a better fate than their kinswomen in 
other parts of Arabia. Divorces are exceedingly rare; 
nor is polygamy practised among these Bedouins. 

Hadramawt was first visited in 1843 by Adolph 
V. Wrede, who could only explore a part of the 
land, as he was recognised as a European in the 
town of Sif and only managed to escape the 
death that threatened him by a hurried flight. 
Fifty years later Leo Hirsch and Mr and Mrs Th. 
Bent visited the country but could not explore 
the land to its full extent. 
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HADUR (Hadur Nabi [Nebbi] Shu'aib), a 
mountain in South Arabia, belonging to 
the Sarat group of Aihan, to the west of San'a 
[q. V.] between the Wadi Saham and the Wadi 
Surdud near the Haraz range [q. v.], from which 
it was separated in Hamdani’s time by the Balad 
al-Akhrudj (now Haima [q. v.]) inhabited by the 
Sulaih (a branch of the tiamdan). The name 
Hadur is derived from Hadur b. '=Adl b. Malik 
an ancestor of the prophet ’ Shu'^aib b. Mahdam’ 
mentioned in the Kur’an (ef. Sura vii. 83 et seq. 
and xi. 85 et seq.) who was sent to preach and 
to warn his people on Mount Hadur and was 
thereupon slain by them. 

The mountain is about 9400 feet high; aecord- 
ing to .Arab tradition, Hadur Shu'aib was the high- 
est of the three mountains (the other two were 
Djebel Shahara [Shuhara] and Kanin in Khawlan 
[q. V.]), which remained above the waves during 
the Deluge. The highest peak on Hadur is the 
Djebel Kahir, also called Djebel Bait Khawlan, on 
which is the celebrated tomb (with mosque) of 
the prophet Shu'aib, which is always much visited 
(particularly by young women who hope to be 
cured of barrenness here); on the last day of 
Ramadan and on the festival at 'Arafat, great 


festivities are arranged here. From the terrace of 
the mosque a splendid view is obtained over the 
whole Yemen. 700 yards W. by N. W. of Djebel 
Kahir lies Djebel 'Izzan, south of which are the 
mountains of Dabah, Mansura and Dabyan (with 
the village of the same name and ancient rums). 
Djebel Za'la lies to the south of Kahir. 

To the east of Hadur lies the Ka'a .Sahman, 
with the villages of Metne (Mottene in Niebuhr), 
called Khan Sinan by the Turks (8000 feet above 
sea-level, with a semscre [shelterhouse] said to 
have been built by Sinan Pasha, which is open 
free to any traveller), Sahman (also called Mirrih), 
Bait Mahdam, Bait Radam, Da'er, Mesyeb (Masyab), 
Bait Kahin, which now belong to the so-called 


jjiiau ui-jjusiari. 


The following localities in Hadur may also be 
mentioned: al-Karya (“the village”), Rakb or Rakab 
(north of Karya), Dja'lal (in the N. \V. of Hadur), 
the Sada- (Hidjra-)village Zuhar or Duhar in the 
south. The range is traversed by numerous wadis 
(among them the W. Da’ud and W. Jazil, which 
latter is often mentioned in the South Arabian 
inscriptions) , which flow into the large Wadis 
Kharid, Surdud and Saham. In the valleys of the 
range excellent vines arc found in addition to 
various fruit-trees; in the deeper parts of the 
Hadur the cereals particularly grown are <lhura 
(a kind of millet), barley and burr (a kind of 
wheat or corn). 

On the HadOr Slju'aib it snows almost every 
winter and the snow often lies for days several 
feet deep so that the inhabitants cannot leave 
their houses. 

In Hamdani’s time the Mikhlaf Hador com- 
prised amongst others the districts of al-Ma'lal 
(so Muller, Dj^aztra.^ in several passages, which 
he equates with the of the South Arabian 

inscriptions, for Glaser’s Djaial, consisting of WadP, 
Hakl Sahman and al-Ma'lal proper [al-Dja'lai]), 
Ma'dhin (including “the two gardens of Yemen”, 
Dahr and Dila , and Ri'an or Rari'an), Sjiamm 
(lower part), Madikh, Sabih, al-Aghyum, Baraisb, 
Masyab, al-Sayad. The hard white honey of Hadur 
was famous in Arabia, it is even mentioned by 
Imru u 1 -Kais in one of his poems. The people 
of Hadur according to Hamdanl spoke bad and 
clumsy Arabic (Himyaritic). 

The Hadur of the Banu Azd, called Hadur al- 
Shaikh, is distinct from Hadur Shu'aib and 'is the 
largest mountain of the Sarat group al-Masani*^ 
(al-Masana'a). It is about 9500 feet high. 

The Hadur Shu'aib and that of the Banu Azd 
have been visited and explored in modem times 
by the explorer Eduard Glaser. 
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ai.-^AFI^(a.), the guardian, the protector, 
one of the names of God, cf.' i. 30311. When 
used of men a hajiz is one, who knows the Korian 
‘‘P.''^se>'’es it” (in the memory). 
HAFIZ, a Persian lyric poet. His real 
name with la^ab was Shams al-Din Muhammad. 



HAFIZ. 
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He seems to have been born in Shiraz, not earlier 
than 1320 A. D. Practically nothing is known of 
his parents or other relatives; he never explicitly 
mentions them in a way that is free from anibi- 
guity (a sister and her children are referred to 
without mention of names over two centuries later 
in Ferishta’s History^ ed. Briggs, Bombay 1831, 
Vol. i. p. 577). In his youth he learned the 
Kurban by heart devoted himself to the 

study of theology and allied subjects and obtained 
an excellent knowledge of the Arabic language 
and literature. In later years he mentions 
ed. Brockhaus, N*!. 579^ as a reminiscence of the 
reign of the Turk Shaikh Abu Ishak-i Indju (see 
the article indju), king of Fars, four notables of 
Shiraz whom he had apparently known personally : 
‘Adud al-Din '^Abd al-Rahman al-idji, died 1355; 
(cf. Brockelmann, Gesch. d. arab. Litt.^ ii. 208-209), 
probably his tutor ; the chief judge of Shiraz, 
Madjd al-Din IsmS'^il b. Muhammad b. Khudhadad 
(died 19'h July 1355 , Diwdn^ ed. Brockhaus, N#. 
604; cf. Ibn Batiita, ed. Defremery, ii. 54 — 63); 
the dervish, otherwise unknown. Shaikh AmTn al- 
Din, who had perhaps considerable influence on 
the development of Hafiz’s more liberal outlook; 
lastly Hadjdji Kiwam al-Din Hasan (died Il'h May 
1353)1 ® liigh favourite at the court, a noble 
spirited philanthropist, to whom Hafiz seems to 
have been indebted for material support, either 
directly or indirectly (Brockhaus, N®. 610; Mir- 
khwand, Raxvdat al-Safa^ Bombay 1271 a. h., 
iv. 142). 

In 1353 the vigorous Sultan MubSriz al-Din 
Muhammad [q. v.] of the Muzaffarid family con- 
quered the province of Fars and finally took 
Shiraz also (2"^ Nov. 1353) to the great misfortune 
of its citizens. Hafiz himself was unable long 
to put up with the changed conditions. Mubariz 
al-Din was a strict ruler who forbade the people 
of ShirSz the enjoyment of wine. There was also 
a religious ground for discomfort in his reign. 
Hafiz was a Slii'i {Dlivan-i Afq/ff, ed. Calcutta 
1791, text fol. I V — 2 v), although no fanatic. 'Ali 
al-Rida is celebrated by him as Shah-Sultan of 
Khorasan; Hafiz belonged to the Shi'a sect of the 
Twelvers (Itlina 'Ashariya, cf. the kasida in Cod. 
Pers. Monacensis.^ N®. 69, fol. 9r — 10 v; cf. also 
Cod. Pers. Monac.., N®. 68, fol. 138 V). In one pas- 
sage his belief in the Korean having existed from 
eternity {kadini) appears (Brockhaus N®. 686, Bait 
1 19, which belongs to the last two years of the 
poet’s life). Hafiz breathed more freely when the 
relentless Mubariz al-Din was deposed by his son 
Djalal al-Din Shah Shudja' (1358) and the new 
government again allowed greater freedom for the 
free enjoyment of life. Hafiz by this time was a 
notable literary figure. He had previously sung 
the praises of Mubariz al-Din’s vizier Burhan al- 
Dln Fath Allah and now lamented the death of 
the vizier Abu Nasr Lutf Allah (died 29’h Oct. 
*3591 Cod. Pers. Monac..^ N®. 67, fol. 135 v). It 
is therefore no cause for surprise that among Hafiz’s 
friends was the new vizier and former master of 
the mint ^iwadja Kiwam al-Din Muhammad b. 
^Ali (1358-1359 — 26‘h August 1363), a man who 
steered the ship of state with dignity and great 
authority. When the minister was ultimately exe- 
cuted with great barbarity by his sovereign, he 
was lamented by Hafiz (Brockhaus N®. 605) al- 
though the latter is careful to avoid the wrath of 
the tyrant. Hafiz was professor of Kurban exegesis 


in a madrasa in Shiraz {Dl-ojan-i ed. Cal- 

cutta 1791, 2‘‘ti introduction, p. 8) and tradition 
credits one of the two Kiwam al-Din’s, either the 
above mentioned Kiwam al-Din Hasan or the mi- 
nister Kh" adia Kiwam al-Din Muhammad with 
having given the appointment to Hafiz. 

Hafiz excelled in the ghazal. He ultimately col- 
lected his ghazals into a which he ex- 

panded by the addition of kasidas and other 
smaller poems, completing it in 770 (1368-1369) 
(ed. Calcutta 1791, text fol. 2 v, line 9). Now 
for the first time the poet’s name became widely 
known beyond the bounds of his native town. 
The ruler of Hormuz (Tiiran-Shah, according to 
Miinedjdjim bashi, SahlPif al-Akhbar Turkish 
edition, iii. 23; for other accounts of the genealo- 
gy and order of succession see the much more 
reliable account of the great Portuguese historians 
loao de Barros, Decadas da Asia, Vol. ii.', Lisbon 
i 559 i lol- *51^ — '7^1 ""d Conto, Dccadas da 
Asia, tomo i. >, Lisbon occidental 1876, p. 579 — 
583) liberally showed his appreciation of the poet, 
while the Muzaffarid Nusrat al-Din Yahya, the 
ruler of Yezd (from about 1358 to 1392), noted 
in his life-time as a miser, would hear nothing of 
the impecunious singer of Shiraz (Brockhaus N®. 
577). In the reign of Mahmud Shah I. (1378 — 
*397)1 ® ruler of the Bahmanl dynasty of the 
Deccan, Hafiz was invited to his court by his 
minister of justice; but Hafiz did not in the end 
accept. The Ilkhan Ahmad, himself a poet (cf. 
above s. v. aijmed djalair, i. I96h et se ^.), is also 
said to have invited Hafiz to Ba gh dad. Hafiz, who 
in his time had sung the praises of Ahmad’s father 
Sultan Uwais (Brockhaus N®. 204) cautiously de- 
clined the invitation of his bloodthirsty son. 

He was deeply affected in 1383-1384, when he 
lost his “brother” Kh''adja ‘Adil at the age of 
59 (Brockhaus N®. 600). On the 9'h October 1384 
Sultan Shudja' al-Din died ; the period of Hafiz’s 
poetical activity lies practically within his reign. 
Hafiz had often sung his praises and many anec- 
dotes are related of their friendship. Before as well 
as after the latter’s death Hafiz was on remarkably 
good terms with the all-powerful vizier Djalal al- 
Din Turanshah (died 28'h Aug. 1385; Brockhaus 
N®. 602), who had once devotedly stood by Sultan 
Shah Shudja” and on his death had secured the 
succession for his son Zain al-'Abidin (1384 — 1387) 
against another claimant to the throne of Fars. 
In December 1387, on the conclusion of his great 
campagn of conquest in Persia, Timur came to 
Shiraz and spent two months there. It -is possible 
that on this occasion the celebrated dialogue 
about one of the poet’s verses, alleged to have 
been held between him and Hafiz, took place (cf. 
Brockhaus N®. 8, l). Towards the end of his life 
Hafiz once more found a patron in the Muzaffarid 
Shah Mansur who seized the province of Fars 
shortly after Timur’s departure and was celebrated 
by Hafiz more than any of his predecessors in a 
tone of most devoted affection. Hafiz who seems 
to have filled an office at the court of Shah 
Mansur (ed. Calcutta 1791, 2“^ Introd., p. 8, 1 . 8) 
had need of patrons of high rank; for his pro- 
perty had long since slipped away from him, and 
too many, who professed to be his friends, did not 
hesitate to cavil at this grey haired old man 
bowed down by debts (Brockhaus N®. 639; N®. 418, 
Bait 10). In 791 (1389), perhaps however not till 
733 (began 20'h Dec, 1389), Hafiz died in Shiraz. 
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Hafiz clung with touching affection to his native 
city of Shiraz, which he only rarely left and even 
then apparently only for short journeys. The story, 
however, that his travels abroad were confined to 
a journey to Yezd and the Persian Gulf seems to 
be a legend. He himself mentions his pilgrimage 
to the tomb of '^All al-Rida in Meshhed (Cod. 
Ptrs. Monac,.^ N®. 69, /. r.). Hafiz never tires of 
singing the beauty of the women and boys of 
Shiraz, the charm of its river Ruknabad and the 
promenade of Musalla. He is buried on the latter 
in a beautiful tomb. 

Hafiz is the greatest writer of ghazals and the 
finest lyric poet that Persia has produced. He is 
restrained in his love-scenes and avoids the ob- 
scene. As a singer of the joys of wine he is 
unequalled by his predecessors or successors in 
the east. Of contemporary authors Hafiz only men- 
tions the panegyricist Salman (Brockhaus, N®. 612) 
and of the older poets Firdawsl. The general 
line of thought in his poems raises the question 
whether Hafiz’s untiring praise of love and wine 
is to be interpreted in the Sufi fashion as a pro- 
fession of Muslim Pantheism. Apart from occasional 
exceptions, the answer is in the negative. It is 
also said that Hafiz belonged to a Dervish order 
(which?); but we have no reliable literary authority 
on this point. 

A number of Hafiz's poems particularly of the 
earlier period have certainly been lost. After his 
death, his friend Muhammad Gul-andam collected 
the scattered poems, arranged them in the original 
Dividn and gave the whole a preface. This fact 
of the posthumous arrangement of the Diwan 
by a strange hand explains the numerous vari- 
ations in the number, the order as well as the 
text of the poems in the manuscripts, a circum- j 
stance which moreover is of importance for selec- | 
ting the contents of the original Diwan of the 
year 770 and completing the poet’s biography. 
Relatively the most complete is the printed edition 
of Abu Talib IHian (Calcutta 1791 ; 725 poems) 
but it is full of errors. The most carefully prepared 
from the point of view of textual criticism is that 
of Hermann Brockhaus, based on Sudl’s recension 
(Leipzig 1854 — 1863; 692 poems). Of comment- 
aries four Persian and three Turkish arc known 
with their authors’ names (Ethe, Grundr. d. iron. 
Phil..^ ii. 303, 304; cf. also Nos. 1 142 and 1143 
of the Catalogue of the Hamtdiye Library in 
Constantinople, 1300 a. h.). The best of all the 
commentaries on Hafiz is the Turkish of Sudl 
(died 1591-1592), which has been often printed; 
he however omitted the few .Shifi poems of Hafiz. 

We possess three complete translations of the 
works of Hafiz; two in German: i by Joseph 
von Hammer-Purgstall (2 vols., Stuttgart and Tu- 
bingen, 1812-1813) 2 by Vincent Ritter von 

Rosenzweig-Schwannau (in 3 vols., Vienna 1858 

1864) as well as 3 an English one by H. Wilber- 
force Clarke with valuable notes (3 vols., Calcutta 
1891). Hafiz has inspired Western literature in 
Goethe’s Westastlicher Diwan (1819) and in Fried- 
rich Bodenstedt’s Die Lieder des Mirza Schaffy. 

Besides his poetical works Hafiz left glosses on 
Zamakhshari’s JCashihdf and on the Misbdh (see 
Diwan, ed. Calcutta, 1791, p. 8). 
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al- HAFI?, the eleventh Fatimid Caliph, 
whose real name was Abu ’1-Maimun (al-Mairaun) 
“^Abd al-Madjid. He was born about the year 
467 = 1074 (there is no general agreement about 
the exact date) at Ascalon, whither his father, 
Abu ’1-Kasim Muhammad, a son of the Caliph 
al-Mustansir, had gone on account of the famine 
then raging in Egypt (Ibn al-Athir, x. 468). But 
it was not till late in life that he began to play 
an active part in politics. He was a comparatively 
old man when in 524=1130 al-Amir [q. v., i. 
328b (t fell a victim to the Assassins without 
leaving a male heir and he was elected regent as 
the prince with the nearest claim to the succession, 
under the name al-Hafiz li-DIn Allah but not 
Caliph, as the imamat could only descend from 
father to son according to the Shrt views then 
prevailing and as the accouchement of al-Amir’s 
widow was shortly expected; in the end however 
she gave birth to a daughter. The new ruler had 
hardly taken up the reins of government when 
they were torn from him, when Abu 'All Ahmad, 
son of al-Afdal [q. v., i. 146], known as Kalifat, 
rebelled against him with the support of the troops, 
overthrew the vizier appointed by al-Hafiz and 
took over the office himself; he imprisoned the 
regent in the palace and having little regard for 
the legitimacy of the dynasty had prayers offered 
for the expected Imam and coins struck in his 
name. For a year he ruled supreme till 'Abd al- 
Madjid succeeded in putting him out of the way 
and ascending the throne as Caliph. His first 
vizier was the Armenian Vanis, who however soon 
seemed to be too powerful and was disposed of by 
poison after only three months of office. The Caliph 
DOW sought to govern the state alone — not 
unsuccessfully it appears ■ — until the quarrels of 
his own sons , Hasan and Haidara , shook his 
power to its very roots. The corps of Djuyushlya 
took Hasan’s side, while the Raihantya championed 
his brother and after fierce fighting the latter 
were defeated. The arrogant attitude of Hasan, 
who was now practically omnipotent, and even 
treated his father in a most humiliating fashion, 
finally led to his fall and al-Hafiz found himself 
forced, yielding to the clamour of the army, to 
have him poisoned by his Christian physician. 
The troops now effected the appointment of a 
new vizier, the Christian Armenian Bahram, but 
he favoured his countrymen and fellow Christians 
too Mch, so that he was deposed after two years 
of office. With his exit closes the “Armenian 
period of the later Fatimids which had begun 
wth the rise of Badr al-Djamall. He was followed 
by Ruqwan, who however likewise soon quarrelled 
with al-Hafiz, as he tried to arrogate all power to 
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himself and being himself a Sunni also cast doubts 
on the genuineness of his claim to be Imam. 
At the same time the Caliph was enraged because 
the vizier, to win popularity with the people, 
repealed the market dues and thus deprived him 
of a source of revenue. Thus new turmoils arose 
in w’hich Rudwan was finally slain. In the next 
year, the aged Caliph died of acute colic • — the 
beating of a drum made of seven metals at the 
culmination of each one of the seven planets is said 
to have given him relief — at the age of about 75 
(Djumada 544 = October 1149) in the midst of a 
period of mutiny and unrest. His reign already 
shows all the signs of the approaching end of the 
dynasty. 
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HAFIZ-I ABRU, a Persian geographer 
and historian. His proper name was ghihab 
al-Dln ‘Abd Allah b. Lutf Allah b. "Abd al-Rashid 
al-Khwafi (not Nur al-Dln Lutf Allah b. 'Abd 
Allah al-Harawi, as is stated in European catalo- 
gues following an erroneous statement of ‘Abd al- 
Razza^ Samarkand!). According to 'Abd al-Razzak, 
he was bom in Herat and educated in Hamadan. 
From his own works we only learn that he was 
considered an expert chess player, was at Timur’s 
court and was on terms of personal intimacy 
with the sovereign himself and was able to write 
of the last campaigns and death of Timur and 
probably of Sljahrukli’s campaigns also as an eye- 
witness. In 817 = 1414-1415 he w-as commissioned 
by Shahrukh to w'rite a geographical compendium 
based on an Arabic manuscript (probably a 
copy of the Balkhl-Istakhri). w'hich had come into 
that monarch’s possession. The work (its title is 
nowhere given) is divided into two volumes : 
Vol. I contains, besides a cosmographical intro- 
duction, a description of the various lands (ge- 
nerally following the direction W. to E.) from 
the Maghrib to Kerman; in the two last chapters 
(on Fars and Kerman) the geographical description 
is followed by a compilation of the accounts of 
the political history of the districts concerned 
down to the author’s time. The author intended 
to deal in much greater detail in the second 
volume with the geography and history of Kho- 
rasan and Ma wara’ al-Nahr (the chapter on Kho- 
rasan alone exceeds in extent the whole first 
volume), but no complete copy of this volume 
has yet been discovered; the Codex Fraser 153 
(in the Bodleian Library) ends with the geography 
of Ma wara^ al-Nahr (the history is wanting), 
while the other manuscripts only contain the sec- 
tion on KhorasSn. The cosmographical introduction 
was written in 820=1417, Vol. I concluded in 
822 = 1419, while in the second volume the 
date of its composition is given as the following 
year. By command of the same ruler, Hafiz-i Abru 
was in 820=1417 to combine in one work the 
most important chronicles of the world’s history; 
to prepare himself for this task he had the Persian 
Tabari, the greater part of SJanti^ al-Taw5rikh 


of Rashid al-Din and the Zafar-Nama of Nizam 
al-I)in al-ShamI copied word for word; Hafiz-i 
Abru himself only wrote the continuation of the 
Diatm’- al-Tawarikh (from 703 = I 3°4 1 ° lEe 
accession of Timur) and of the Zafar-Kajna (events 
ofthe year 806—819 = 1403 — 1416) for this work. 
A complete copy is preserved in Constantinople 
(Damad Ibrahim Pasha, N''. ^19). In 826= 1423 
Hafiz-i Abrn began to write a history of the world 
in four volumes for prince Baisonghor (q. v., i. 
596b rry.); the two first volumes (pre-Muslim 
history, history of the Prophet and Caliphs) and 
the second part of the fourth (history of Shahrukh 
to 830 = 1427) have survived, the latter (certainly 
the most important part of the work) exists only in 
one very carelessly written manuscript (Elliot 422 
in the Bodleian); “^Abd al-Razzak gives most extracts 
from the lost portions (cf. i. 63b infra et seql). A 
Persian writer of modern times, Muhammad Hasan 
Khan, claims to have a complete copy of the 
Znbdat al- Tawdrtkh in his possession ; but nothing 
has as yet been disclosed about this copy. In 
828 = 1424-1425 Hafiz-i Abru by order of Shah- 
rukh published a new' edition of the Dfatni al- 
Tawarlkh-^t'ae. portion of the work then considered 
lost w'as replaced by the first part of the Zubdat 
al- Tawdrtkh. The composition of his history of 
the world was interrupted by the death of the 
author on the Shawwal 833 = 25* June 1430. 
As a compiler Hafiz-i Abru incorporated much 
information in his work from writings w'hich have 
since been lost; for the events and conditions of 
his time the pertinent sections of his work are 
an authority of the first rank. Cf. W. Barthold, 
Hafa-i Abru i 'ego Socin'eniya in al-Muzaffartya^ 
St. Petersburg 1897, p. I et seq.\ cf. also Zapiski 
vost. otd. arkh. obshc-i xviii. 0138 et seq. 

(W. Barthold.) 

^AFI? AHMAD PASHA was the son of a 
mu^adlidljin native of Philippopoli. Owing to his 
rare accomplishments as a musician and a poet 
he W'as employed at the imperial Serai and becaine 
the confident {inusahiS) of the Sultan. After quit- 
ting the court service he was appointed doghand^i 
bashi^ and appointed Grand Admiral {kapudan 
pasha) 22*fi Shaw'wal 1016= I2'h December 1607, 
but was dismissed in 1018. After this he became 
Governor-General (^beglerbeg) of Damascus and 
remained there till 1027 (1618). Whilst he was 
there the first insurrection of the Druzes headed 
by Fakbr al-Din broke out and Hafiz Ahmad 
Pasha specially distinguished himself at this period. 
He remained governor of several more Anatolian 
provinces, till we finally find him governor of 
Diyarbekir. In this office he managed to suppress 
the revolution headed by Bekir Subaslji, who had 
seized Baghdad, but he could not prevent Shah 
“^Abbas from entering the city on the 28* Novem- 
ber 1623. After the death of Cerkes Mehemmed 
Pasha (died l8>fi Rabf H 1034 = 28* January 
1625) Hafiz Ahmad Pasha became his successor as 
Grand Vizier; he was at the same time commander 
in chief of the Ottoman Army at war against Persia. 
In the following year he besieged Bagdad for 8 
months (from the 12* Safar to the beginning of 
Shawwal 1035= 13* November 1625 — ^beginning 
of July 1626) but without success. Owing to his lack 
of success he was relieved of his functions and 
returned to Constantinople where he was made 
second Vizier of the Cupola. Though 60 years 
‘ of age he now married a sister of the Sultan. 
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A few months after having been appointed Grand 
Vizier for a second time (29* Rabt' I 1041 =: 
25'h October 1631) he was put to death in a 
most atrocious manner by mutinous Sipahis (19’^ 
Redjeb 1041 = lo'li February 1632) in the pre- 
sence of the Sultan himself, who had in vain 
tried to rescue him. Historians and men of his 
time specialty note his strength of will, his upright 
and generous character, qualities that raise him far 
above the other statesmen of his era; it must be 
confessed however that both as Grand Admiral 
and commander-in-chief he had nothing but defeats 
to report. 

Bibliography. Besides the short biogra- 
phical notices in Ha^djl Khalifa, Fadhlika^ ii. 
148 et seq..^ (on which Munedjdjimbashi, iii. 676 
et seq , ; ^Osmanzade Ta^ib, Hadikat al- PFunerdy 
P-_73 (f is based) and in the Sidqill-i ''Os- 
niant.^ ii. 98 (inexact in its dates), there should 
also be consulted the passages relating to the 
history of this period in the chronicles of Pe- 
cewl, Hadjdji Khalifa {fadhlika.^ Tuhfat al-Kibar') 
and Na'ima, and in von Hammer, Geschichte 
des Osman. Reiches.^ vol. v., and Zinkeisen, Ge- 
schichte des Osman. Reiches^ vol. iv. ; lastly Wiis- 
tenfeld, Bachr-ed-dln der Brusenf urst and seine 
Zeitgenossen^ §§ 50, 125—132, 142—148. 

(J. H. Mordtmann.) 
al-DIN, protector of religion, an ho- 
norary title, borne, for example, by al-Nasafi [q. v.]. 
HAFI? al-MULK. [See hafiz ra^mat khan.) 
HAFI? RAHMAT KH AN. During the latter 
part of the lyih century, and the first part of the 
i8'i*, extensive .settlements of A fg hans were made 
in the fertile lands of the Ganges valley. In the 
troubled times which followed the death of Aw- 
rangzeb, and especially after the invasion of Nadir 
Shah, these brave and turbulent settlers began to 
form states under successsful leaders of their own 
race and were generally known by the name Ro- 
hilla (properly Rshela) or Highlander, a western 
Pandjabi adjective from roh ^a hilly country’* • 
and the territory lying between the Ganges and 
the Himalaya, now comprised mainly in the Ba- 
reilly Division of the United Provinces, obtained 
the name of Rdhilkhand, although the intruders 
spread beyond its limits. Three families in par- 
ticular stand out among these chiefs, the Barec 
of Aonla and Bareilly, the Bangash of Farrukha- 
bad, and Nadjib Khan of Bidjnor who was also 
connected with the Barec. Among these Hafiz 
Rahmat Khan Barec was perhaps the most im- 
portant. He was the son of Shah "Alam, a Barec 
whose family, originally from Shoraw.ak (now 
included in British Balocistan) had settled first in 
Cac Hazara on the Indus, and afterwards in Hin- 
dustan. A slave of Shah Alam’s (his son according 
to some writers) named Da’iid rose to a position 
of importance in the country of Katehr (after- 
wards Rohilkhand), and was succeeded by his son 
(or adopted son) ‘’All Muhammad, commonly be- 
lieved to be by birth a Hindu Djat. Shah 'Alam 
followed Da’iid to his new country and there 
Rahmat Khan was born about 1120 ( 1 708). Four 
years afterwards, probably at the beginning of 
Farrukhsiyar’s reign , .Shah '.\lam was murdered 
by Daiid’s orders, and Da’ud himself was killed 
soon afterwards. 'Alt Muhamm.ad continued to 
develop the new state, and after his services 
against the fallen Sayyids of Barha at the siege 
of Djansath in 1150 (1737) he received the title 


of nawwab. Rahmat Khan was now associated 
with him and by his ability and courage contri- 
buted to the increase of his dominions especially 
after Nadir Shah’s invasion. 'All Muhammad was 
soon at enmity with Safdar Djang, Nawwab of 
Awadh, whose influence in the Empire was now 
paramount, and in 1 1 55 (1746) he was defeated 
and taken as a prisoner to Dihll. Rahmat Khan 
however by a bold stroke suddenly appeared at 
the capital with all his forces at a moment when 
it was destitute of troops, and not only obtained 
the release of ‘All Muhammad but his appoint- 
ment as Governor of Sirhind, so that when Ahmad 
Shah Durrani invaded India in the following year 
he was in a position to recover his lost dominions. 
After the accession of the Emperor Ahmad Shah 
to the throne of Dihli in 1161 (1748) ‘All Mu- 
hammad made peace with Safdar ITjang to whom 
Rahmat Khan rendered important services in ob- 
taining the post of Wazir of the Empire. In this 
year ‘All Muhammad died having appointed Rah- 
mat Khan to be Hafiz or Guardian of his sons, 
Dundi Khan his cousin to be commander of the 
troops and other relations to other important 
posts. The elder sons ‘Abd Allah and Faiz Allah 
w’ere hostages with Ahmad Shah Durrani, and the 
others were minors. Hafiz Rahmat Khan became 
the actual ruler, and continued so throughout his 
life, his recognition of the claims of ‘All Muham- 
mad’s family being little more than nominal. Safdar 
Djang soon resumed hostilities, as the Rohilla 
states stood in the way of his ambitions. After 
failing in a direct attack on Hafiz Rahmat Khan 
he induced Ka^im Khan the Bangash Nawwab of 
Farrulchabad to attack him, offering him the Stiba 
of Katehr as a reward, Ka"im Khan however was 
defeated and slain at Badaon , and Hafiz Rahmat 
Khan annexed that part of his dominions which 
lay north of the Ganges. Safdar Djang without 
any scruple immediately began to insult and plun- 
der the family of his late ally, and the Rohilla 
chiefs incensed at this (being nearly connected 
with the Bangash Pathans) joined in the war. 
Hafiz Rahmat Khan himself was at first unwilling 
to^take part in it, but did so after a force under 
Sa d Allah (a son of ‘.5.1i Muhammad) had been 
defeated. The Wazir Safdar Djang was supported 
by a powerful Mahratta army and by the Ejats, 
and the forces of the two Pathan States could 
not make head against them. Hafiz Rahmat Khan 
lost Aonla and Moradabad and was forced back 
to Laldhang in the Terai on the skirt of the 
Himalaya. The advance of Ahmad Shah Durrani 
however in 1166 (1752) induced the Wazir to 
make terms, Hafiz Rahmat Khan agreeing to pay 
tribute to him as ruler of Awadh, and also giving 
a bond for 50 lakhs of rupees to be paid to the 
Mahrattas. Aljmad Shah insisted on the recogni- 
tion of the rights of ‘All Muhammad’s sons who 
were with him, and a partition of the territory 
was made, an arrangement which did not last 
extended his rule over 
Pihbhit (renamed Hafizabad by him), and this 
town with Bareilly becames his principal residences. 
After his misfortunes he soon became more power- 
ful than before. His adversary, Safdar Djang, who 
had lost the post of Wazir, retired to his domi- 
nions m Awadh and died there in 1167 (171:41. 

al-Dawla was for a time allied 
with Eafi? Rahmat Khan, and the two combined 
to resist the Mahratta army which had been in- 
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stigated by the new Wazir C^iazI al-Din to attack 
the powerful Fathan leader, Nadjib al-Da\vla, in 
Bidjnor. After the murder of the Emperor '^Alam- 
glr II. by GhazI al-Din, the Durrani king again 
entered India, calling upon all Muhammadan chieK 
to combine in resisting the growing power of the 
Mahrattas, Hafiz Rahmat Khan contributed a large 
force, and his son 'Inayat Khan and his cousin 
Dundi Khan took part in the battle of Fanipat 
1174 (1760). In reward the conqueror assigned 
the Etawa district in the Doab to Hafiz Rahmat 
i^an, but it was still held by the Mahrattas and 
he had to conquer it for himself. The Awadh at- 
tacks on the Bangash chiefs of Farrukhabad soon 
recommenced, and Nadjib al-Dawla, now Wazir, 
was allied with Shudja^ al-Dawla in this enter- 
prise, but Hafiz Rahmat Khan took the side of 
Farrukhabad, and was able to prevent its accom- 
plishment. In the following year however he allied 
himself with Shudja^ and Kasim “^Ali Khan of 
Bengal against the English , taking part in the 
attack on Patna and the battle of Buxar (Baksar). 
After his defeat the Nawwab of Awadh found a 
refuge with Hafiz Rahmat Khan at Bareilly, and 
after his further defeat at Kora he made terms 
with the English, but no attempt was made to 
interfere with Hafiz Rahmat Khan whose pros- 
perity continued for some years longer, although 
the Mahratta danger was never absent. His ad- 
ministration was good and he was especially praised 
for his abolition of transit duties. His position was 
however precarious , and no reliance could be 
placed on any treaty or alliance among the rulers 
of that period. Nadjib al-Dawla in 1184 (1771) 
joined with the Mahrattas in attacking him and 
the Farrukhabad State, and Hafiz Rahmat Khan 
was not able to retain his late acquisition of Etawa. 
His son ^Inayat IHian rebelled against him at this 
period, and died soon after. 

The death of his cousin Dundi Khan w.as a 
blow to him, and the death of Nadjib al-Dawla 
made matters worse, as his son Zabita l^dn to 
save himself became an agent of the all-powerful 
Mahrattiis. To understand the events that followed, 
the universal terror inspired by the Mahratta power 
must be realized. The English East India Com- 
pany considered that the best course to prevent 
the whole of Northern India falling into the hands 
of this race was to establish a strong Muhamma- 
dan State capable of resisting their perpetual raids, 
the Empire of Dihli having ceased to fulfil this 
function, and the State of Awadh under the Naw- 
wab Shudia^^ al-Dawla was the only one likely to 
develop the necessary power. Hafiz Rahmat lOian j 
to promote this object bound himself to pay 40 
lakhs of rupees to the Nawwab to be used against 
the Mahrattas. This agreement was made in the 
presence of the British General, and by the joint 
efforts of the allies the Mahrattas were for the 
time repulsed. Hafiz Rahmat IHjan, however, did 
not pay the stipulated sum, and the dispute speedily 
developed into war in which the Awadh army was 
assisted by a British force. Some of the Rohillas 
condemned their leader’s action, especially Faiz 
Allah Khan, son of '’All Muhammad, and the 
sons of Dundi Khan took no part in the war. 
The Awadh army and the British forces after ex- 
pelling the Mahrattas from Etawa invaded Rohil- 
khand. Hafiz Rahmat Khan met them at Miranpur 
Katra, but was defeated and killed in the battle 
1188 (1774). His territories with the exception 


of Rampur were annexed to Awadh, and Rampur 
was given to Faiz Allah Khan, and continues to 
the present day to be ruled by his descendants. 

The stories of wholesale desolation of the 
province which were circulated at the time by 
the opponents of the Governor General, Warren 
Hastings, are void of foundation: the mass of the 
population was unaffected by the change of master.,, 
and Musta'djab KJian, son of Hafiz Rahmat Kjian, 
in the Gulistan-i Rahmat, gives no countenance 
to such charges. The whole subject has been fully 
dealt with by Strachey. 

Bibliography: Gulislaii-i Kahmat by 
Musta'djab Khan (trans. C. Elliot, Life of Hafiz 
Rahmat Khan, O. I. F., London 1831); Sa'adat 
Var Khan, Giil-i Rahmat (trans. in Elliott 
and Dowson, Hist, of India.^ London 1877, 
vol. VIII); Francklin, Reign of ^ah Aulum 
(London 1798); Mill and Wilson, Hist, of In- 
dia., 5tk ed. (London 1858), vol. Ill ; Keene, 
Fall of the Mogul Empire (London 18S7); Ne- 
vill. Gazetteer of Bareilly (Allahabad 1911); 
Imperial Gazetteer of India., Calcutta 1 90S 
(Provincial Series, United Provinces and Oudh., 
vol. I) ; Strachey, Hastings and the Rohilla War 
(Oxford 1892); Hamilton, History of the Ro- 
hilla Afghans (London 1787). 

(M. Longworth Dames.) 
HAFIZABAD. Town in the District of Gudj- 
ranwala, Pandjab 32.4 N., 73.41 E. Founded by 
Hafiz, a favourite of Akbar, and mentioned in the 
Aln-i Akbarl., as the chief town of a Mahal. Formerly 
the Tahsll of Hafizabad was entirely in Gudjran- 
wala, now partly in Djhang. The dry tracts are 
now irrigated from the Cinab canal, and there is 
also a fertile moist belt near the river. 

B ib lio gr ap li y : A^tn-i Akbarl., trans. Bloch- 
mann (Calcutta 1873); Imperial Gaz. of India., 
vol. XIII. (.M. Longworth Dames.) 

HAFRAK, a district in Fars, in the plain 
at the confluence of the Pulwar Rtid and the 
Kurr. It is only mentioned by Hamd Allah al- 
Mustawfi (Le Strange, p. 66 and 113) and seems 
to be unknown to the older Arab geographers. 
At one time it was sought to recognise in it 
“Hapirak”, the name of a district derived from 
the name of the Elamite people Ha-pir-ti. This 
was in the first place geographically very unsuit- 
able, but it is now quite untenable, since V. Scheil 
has shown that the character “pir” in the name 
Ha-pir-ti is also transliterated “ta-am” and the 
Elamite name of the Elamites is to be read “Ha- 
tamti” and not Hapirti, cf. Scheil, Or. lit. Zeit., 
viii. (1905), 203 and 250 et sej.- Dele'g. en Perse 
Mem.., Vol. ii. n. xciii. and xcvii. (ign); Weiss- 
bach, Keilinschr. d. Achaem., in Vord. As. Bibl. 
(19H), p. 143; Zeitschr. d. Deutsch. Morgenl. 
( 7 «., Ixvii. (1913), 292 r/ seq.\ Nbldeke in Grundr. 
d. Iran. Phil.., ii. S40. Hafrak is not identical 
with the district and town of the same name of 
Khabr, the modern Khafr (south of Sarwistan, 
west of Fasa) on the map compiled by Hadjdji 
Mtrza Saiyid Hasan al-Shlrazi. From the Arabic 
Khabr and the modern Khafr the original name 
may be supposed to have been Khapr. The ety- 
mology of the name may therefore be connected 
with Hafrak. (E. Herzfkld.) 

^AFS B. SULAI.MAN. [See abu salama, i. 106]. 
HAFS al-FARD, Aku 'Amr or Abu Yahya, 
an Arab theologian, according to the Fihrist, 
p. 180, w'as a native of Egypt and went to Baghdad 
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where he became a pupil of the Mu tazili theolo- 
gian Abu Iludhail [q. v.]. According to another 
account (in al-Murtada, Ithaf al-Sada^ ii. 47) he 
had previously studied under the kadi Abu Yusuf 
and afterwards went over to the Mu'tazills. He 
had many disputations with the Imam al-^afil, 
who had little good to say of him and his halam 
and called him Munfarid (“isolated, solitary” in- 
stead of Fard). (See H. Bauer, Die Dogmaiik al- 
Qhaialts^ p. 19). But he is said to have afterwards 
returned to orthodoxy, as did al-Ash'ari after him, 
and to have professed the khalk al-af^al (that 
man's actions are caused by God). The Fihrist 
(and al-.Shahristani also) numbers him with Nadjdjar 
to the Atudjabhira school (absolute determinism) 
and quotes six works by him, including one against 
the Mu'tazills and another against the Christians. 
Cf. also Horten, Die philos. Systeme der spek. 
Theologen. p. 499, and the literature given there. 

(H. Bauer.) 

HAF§A, daughter of the Caliph 'Omar 
and wife of the Prophet. She had first mar- 
ried the Kuraishi Khunais b. Hudhafa, who had 
died childless in Medina soon after the battle of 
Badr. She must then have been about 20 years 
of age. Muhammad, who wished to secure 'Omar’s 
co-operation, married her after the “day” of Uhud. 
She was once repudiated, it is not known on 
what grounds, but was restored to favour by divine 
command in consideration of her Muslim virtues, 
i. e. her devotion to prayer and fasting. In reality 
the Prophet feared to estrange 'Omar. In Muham- 
mad’s harlm Haf^ took the side of 'Alisha against 
his other wives and threw her whole influence 
into the service of the “triumvirate” i. e. the 
party, which was endeavouring to secure the suc- 
cession to Muhammad for Abu Bakr and 'Omar. 
Like the other wives she received her share in 
the booty of Khaibar and on Muhammad’s death 
an annual revenue which was entered in the Diwan 
and amounted to about 10,000 dirhems. On the 
whole, even in her father’s Caliphate, she played 
a very modest part in striking contrast to the 
versatile 'A’isba. On the occasion of the hukuma^ 
of the “judgment” of Adhruh [q. v.] Hafsa in- 
duced her brother, the insignificant 'Abd Allah, 
to appear as a claimant to the Caliphate. She is 
agreed to have died in 45 in the reign of Marwan 
b. al-Hakara aged about 60. Her marriage with 
Muhammad was a childless one. 

Bibliography: Ibn Sa'd, Tabaka/ {pA, Sa- 
chau), iii. ', 285-286; viii. 56 — 60; Ibn Hadjar, 
dsaba^ iv. 273-274; H. Lammens, I.e triumvirat 
Abu Bakr, '^Omar et Abu ^Obaida (extract from 
the Mel. facul. oriental/ de Beyrouth, iii. 120); 
Ibn Hisham, Sira (ed. Wiistenfeld), p. 32I1 tool ; 
H. Lammens, Fatima et les filles de Mahomet, 
p. 1 5, 23, 46, 56, 86 ; Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, vi. 
283 — 288; Sprenger, Das Leben d/s Muham- 
med\ iii. 74 et seq. (H. Lam.wens.) 

HAFSIDS, a Berber dynasty of northern 
Africa, which ruled Ifrlklya for over three cen- 
turies (626 — 981 = 1228—1574). It took its name 
from Shaikh .\ba Hafs 'Omar, chief of the Hintata, 
one of the first disciples of Ibn Tumart and one 
of '.Abd al-Mu’min’s most faithful lieutenants. [Cf. 
the article almohads, i. 317*’]. His descendants 
enjoyed such esteem that, according to Ibn Khal- 
dun, they alternated with the descendants of '.Abd 
al-Mu^min as governors of Spain, the Maghrib 
and Ifrfkfya. It thus came about that Abu Mu- 


hammad b. Abl Hafs was appointed governor of 
ifriklya by the Caliph al-Nasir in 603 — 1207. 
He won great successes over Ibn Ghaniya (q. v., 
i p 2851^ et seq^ and retained his command 
till his death in 618 = 1221-1222. His son Abu 
Zaid chosen to succeed him by the Almohad chiefs 
in Tunis was dismissed, then replaced in office, 
lastly two of his other sons Abu Muhammad Abd 
Allah and Abu Zakarlya were given office by the 
Caliph al-'Adil, the first being appointed governor 
of Ifrlklya and the second of Gabes. 

Up till then the Hafsids had remained subject 
to the authority of the Almohads. Abu Zakariya 
cast it off and founded an independent dynasty. 
Appointed governor of Ifrikiya by al-Ma'’mun in 
place of his brother, who had refused to recognise 
this caliph, he installed himself in Tunis (1228). 
Soon afterwards, giving the violent deeds and 
heterodox innovations of the Caliph as his reason, 
he left his name out of public prayer and himself 
took the title of Emir. In 634 *236-1237 
finally had prayers read in his own name. Success- 
ful expeditions won him Constantine, Bougie and 
Algiers. The Huwara, who had risen, were severely 
punished, Tlemcen taken (639= 1242) and Yagh- 
morasen forced to pay tribute. The Marlnids and 
the people of Miknasa likewise recognised the 
suzerainty of the Emir of Tunis, whose sway 
now extended from Tripoli to Ceuta and Tangier 
and from the Mediterranean to the Zab and Si- 
djilmasa. Valencia, Murcia, Seville, Xeres and 
Tarifa, being threatened by the Christians, sum- 
moned him to their help and placed themselves 
under his rule. When he died at Bone in 647 = 
1249, he was rightly regarded as the most power- 
ful ruler in Muslim Africa. 

The reign of his son and successor A b fl 'Abd 
Allah al-Mustansir billah (647 — 675 = 
1249—1277) was not less brilliant. Emerging vic- 
torious from the rebellions raised against him by 
his cousin al-LihyanI, by the Arabs RiySh, Dawa- 
wida etc., he succeeded in maintaining Hafsid 
authority throughout the Central Maghrib. In 1270 
he successfully resisted the expedition sent against 
Tunis by St. Louis and Charles of Anjou. His 
fame spread far and wide. At his court assembled 
the envoys of the Marinids, ambassadors from the 
King of Kanem and also Christian princes, who 
had sought refuge there and who took part in 
the expeditions into the Maghrib by the side of 
Muslim chiefs. While Abu Zakariya had been 
content with the title emir, al-Mustansir took that 
of Caliph and Amir al-Mu^minln. After the cap- 
ture of Baghdad by the Tatars (1258) he actually 
had a diploma granted him by the Grand Sharif 
of Mecca designating him the heir to the 'Abbasid 
Caliphate. 

The foundation of the Hafsid empire assured 
Ifriklya some years of real prosperity and made 
Tunis not only the political capital but also the 
political and intellectual centre of the whole country 
[cf. Tunis]. The two first rulers of the dynasty 
erected numerous buildings there (palaces, mosques, 
zawiyas, aqueducts and libraries). They attracted 
poets and scholars from all parts of the Muslim 
world, notably from Andalusia. The friendly rela- 
tions which they maintained with the Christians, 
gave a new impetus to commerce between Europe 
and Africa. Treaties were concluded with Frederick 
II. of Sicily (1231), with Marseilles, Pisa (1234) and 
A'enice and renewed in the reign of al-Mustansir. 
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This brilliant epoch was followed by one of dis- 
order and anarchy. Al-Wathik, al-Mustansir’s suc- 
cessor, was deposed by his uncle Abu Ishak (678 = 
1279); the latter driven from his capital by the 
usurper, Ibn Abu 'Amara, was slain near Bougie 
in 682 = 1283. The Hafsid empire itself soon 
became divided into two kingdoms: that of Tunis, 
where Abu Ilafs ruled, and that of Bougie (q. v., 
i. 766 et seq.) held by Abu Zakarlya (683 = 1284). 
After twenty-three years of internecine warfare, in 
which the Arab tribes of Ifrikiya, and the Central 
Maghrib and the '^Abd al-Wadls of Tlemcen joined, 
peace was finally restored. An agreement concluded 
between the king of Tunis, Abu ‘^Asida Muham- 
mad b. al-Wathik, and Abu ’1-Baka^, Sultan of 
Bougie, stipulated that the whole empire should 
fall to one of them on the decease of the other. 
Abu ’1-Baka^ was thus able to restore Hafsid unity 
to his own advantage but only for a short time, 
for in 1 3 1 1 , Abu Zakarlya b. al-LihyanI, a Hafsid 
prince, seized Tunis and slew Abu ’1-Baka^, while 
another claimant, Abu Yahya, set himself up in 
Bougie. In 718 — 13*8, however, Abu Yahya 
succeeded in regaining Tunis and reunited Ifrikiya 
and Central Maghrib under his sway. His position 
still remained very precarious however. Forced to 
fight the Kawb and other SulaimI tribes allied 
with the 'Abd al-Wadls, as well as Abu Dorba, 
the ex-Sultan of Tunis, Abu Yahya was driven 
from his capital on four occasions. He finally 
overcame his adversaries with the support of the 
Marinids, with whom he contracted a close alli- 
ance. A Hafsid princess married Abu ’1-Hasan, 
son of al-Sa^d, Sultan of Fas. By the end of his 
reign, Abu Yahya had succeeded in restoring 
order in Ifrikiya; he had reduced to obedience 
the towns of the Cjarld, which, taking advantage 
of the disorder had constituted themselves inde- 
pendent principalities, and, although Tripolitania 
slipped from him, he at least succeeded in re- 
gaining IDjarba, which the Christians had seized 
at the end of the preceding century (cf. ejarba, 
BILAD AL-DJARlD). 

On his death in 747=1346, disorder broke 
out once more. The massacre of the Hafsid princes 
by Abu Hafs, who had usurped the power to the 
detriment of the legitimate heir Abu ’I-^Abbas, 
provoked Marinid intervention. Sultan al-IIasan 
advanced on Ifrikiya, occupied Constantine and 
Bougie and entered Tunis, which had been aban- 
doned by Abu Hafs (748 = 1347)- But being 
defeated in the following year near Kairawan by 
rebel Arabs, and recalled to his own country by 
the rebellion of his son Abu 'Inan, the Marinid 
Sultan could not retain his conquests. Hafsid prin- 
ces re-established themselves in Bougie, Bone and 
Constantine. One of them, al-Fadl, even re-entered 
Tunis, but fell a victim to a plot led by his 
vizier Ibn Tafaradjin. The Marinids besides were 
again able to invade the Hafsid kingdom. Abn 
^Inan seized Bougie in 13535 Constantine, Bone 
and Tunis in 1357 (758), but when he attempted 
to check the excesses of the Arabs, who only 
saw in these wars a pretext for devastation and 
plunder, he found himself abandoned by his army 
and had to evacuate IfriWya. The Hafsid Abn 
Ishal^ II. seized the opportunity to re-enter Tunis. 

The situation of the kingdom nevertheless was 
still deplorable; anarchy continued. Three princes 
were reigning simultaneously, Abu Ishajc II. at 
Tunis, Abu ‘Abd AUah at Bougie, Abu 'l-‘ Abbas 


at Constantine. The latter finally remained sole 
ruler (770= 1368-1369). He, endeavouring during 
his reign to restore peace and order, placed a 
curb on the turbulence of the Arabs, forced the 
Shaikhs of the Djarid, Gafsa and Gabes to submit 
to him. This restoration of Hafsid power continued 
in the reign of his son Abu Faris “^Azlz (796 — 
837 = 1393 — 1434), who held the balance of 
power in the Maghrib. He was thus able to in- 
tervene at Tlemcen, first in favour of the pretender 
Abu ‘Abd Allah against the Sultan 'Abd al-Malik, 
and again in favour of 'Abd al-Malik himself. 
After the death of this king he seized Tlemcen 
and placed a Zaiyani prince on the throne, who 
recognised the suzerainty of Tunis (1431). Reviving 
the tradition of his ancestors, Abu Faris was a 
literary ruler and friend of the arts. Al-KairawanI 
gives a long list of all kinds of buildings (mos- 
ques, zawiyas, schools, libraries and hospitals), 
built under his auspices. 

His successors, Abn ‘^Omar Othman (834 — -893 = 
1434 — 1488), Abu Zakarlya Yahya (893 — 899 = 
1488 — 1494), Abn ‘Abd Allah Muhammad (899 — 
932 = 1494 — 1526), patrons of literature but lacking 
vigour, allowed the Hafsid power once more to 
decline. By the end of the xv‘h century Constan- 
tine, Bone and Bougie had regained their inde- 
pendence; Tripoli, Gabes and the townships of 
the Djarid had constituted themselves republics, 
and the Arab tribes of the interior refused alle- 
giance to the Sultans of Tunis. 

During this period the Hafsid sovereigns ob- 
served a policy towards Christians identical with 
that of their predecessors. The treaties of com- 
merce concluded in the xiii‘h century with the 
Genoese and Pisans were renewed in the xiv'*’, 
others were concluded with Aragon, Majorca, Mont- 
pellier, Venice and Florence. Tunis, Bone, Bougie, 
Sfax, Gabes and Djarba had funduljs (q. v., ii. 
Iiyh) where Christian merchants stored their 
goods. But the acts of aggression committed by 
Christian powers (occupation of Djarba, attack on 
Mehdiya etc.), on the one hand, and the increase 
of piracy on the African coast from the last years 
of the xiv'h century on the other, rendered friendly 
relations more and more difficult to maintain. The 
ports of the Hafsid kingdom became the regular 
refuge of the corsairs; the kingdom thus found 
itself exposed to the reprisals of the Spaniards, 
when they thought of establishing themselves on 
the most important points of the African coast. 

They were, however, anticipated by the Turks. 
In 1534 Khaireddin [v. khair al-dIn], in re- 
sponse to an appeal by a Hafsid prince, who had 
escaped the massacre of his brothers by Mulay 
Hasan, successor of Abn 'Abd Allah Muhammad, 
seized Tunis. Mulay Hasan was able, however, 
through the support of Charles V. , who took 
Tunis in 1 53$, to regain possession of his king- 
dom, but he had to pay tribute to Spain; he 
was moreover only able to maintain his position 
in his capital with the help of the Spanish garrison 
of La Goulette. With the exception of a narrow 
strip of land between Tunis and Bizerta, the whole 
of Tunisia slipped from his rule. He was finally 
dethroned and blinded by his son Ahmad Sultan 
(1542). This ruler retained the reins of power 
till 1569, when Euldj ‘Ali took Tunis to prevent 
the Spaniards using the town as a base of opera- 
tions against the Turks. As a result of the vic- 
torious expedition of Don John of Austria the 
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Hafsids regained the throne for the last time in 
> 573 i but the next year Sinan Pasha took Tunis 
and La Goulette (981 = 1574). The last represen- 
tative of the Hafsids, Malay Muhammad was led 
captive to Constantinople and the Turks definitely 
established themselves in Tunisia. 

Bibliography. Ibn Khaldun : Berberes.^ 
transl. de Slane, Vol. ii. and iii.; al-ZarkashI, 
Tcprlkh al-dawlaiain al-Mowahhidiya iva 'l-Haf- 
sij'a, Tunis 1289, Fr. transl. by Fagnan, Chro- 
niqiic des Aimohades et dcs Hafcides.^ Constantine 
1895; al-Kairawani (Ibn Ahi Dinar), al-MtPnis 
fi Akhbdr Ifrikiya wa Tiinis.^ Tunis 1283, Fr. 
transl. by Pellisser and Remusat {^Exploration 
scientijiquc de BAlgerie.^ Sciences historiqncs et 
gcographiques.^ Vol. vii., Paris 1845; al-Tidjani, 
Rilila . . . transl. by A. Rousseau, yourital asia- 
tique 1853-1854; Ibn Kunfud, Faresiade., ou Com- 
mencement de la Dynastic dcs Beni Hajfs.^ text 
and transl. by Cherbonneau, yournal Asiatique 
1851 Aug. — Sept. 1852; Rousseau, r«»<- 

siennes (Algiers 1864), i<= periode; De MasLatrie, 
Relations et commerce de I'Afrique septentrio- 
nale (Paris 1886), passim; Faure-Biguet, 
de I'Afrique septcntrionale sous la domination 
musulmane (Paris s. d.), Ch. x. — xiii. ; Mercier, 
Histoire de I'Afrique septcntrionale., Vol. ii., 
Ch. xi. — xxiv., Vol. iii., Ch. i., iii., vii. Cf. also 
the Bibliography to the articles ALGERIA, bougie, 
CO.NSTANTINE, TUNIS, TUNISIA. (G. VvER.) 
HAip (a.) menstruation. Even in pre- 
Muhammadan times the menstruating {hfid., other 
terms in Wellhausen, Reste arah. Heidentums., p. 
1 70, note 6) could not take part in feasts and 
sacrifices and this remained the case in Islam. 
During this period a woman is ritually impure, 
may not perform the salat nor the tawaf, nor 
fast, nor touch a Kur’an, nor repeat a verse from 
it nor enter a mosque. Cf. Juynboll, Handbuch 
des Islam. Gesetzes., p. 174 et seq. She only becomes 
ritually pure again on the completion of her 
courses after a major ablution ( gh ust^ q. v., ii. 
167s). According to Kur’an, ii. 222, sexual inter- 
course with her during this period is forbidden, 
but it does not, like the Jewish law (Lev. xv. ig 
et seq.), prescribe seven days’ separation. 

HAIDAR, one of the names of the lion in 
Arabic, which was given him on account of the 
strength of his neck and forepaws {Lisan al- 
'’Arab., v. 246). ‘.Mi’s mother first of all gave 
him the name Asad after her father; she herself 
was called h'atima bint Asad ; but when Abu 
Talib returned from his journey he gave him the 
name 'Alt. In some poems ascribed to him he 
gives himself the name Haidara., but Ibn Mukar- 
ram thinks this is only to suit the metre; never- 
theless Haidar is supported by a poem, which 
Ibn Abi Maiyas al-Muradi, of the same tribe as his 
murderer, composed on the occasion of his death 
(Tabari, Annales., i. 3466, 14). (Cl. Huart.) 

HAIDAR (Shaikh Haidar), son of the Safa- 
wi Shaikh Ifjunaid of .Ardabil (grandfather of 
Isma'il Shah) and of Khadidia Begam, Uzun Ha- 
■san’s sister. On the death of his father, who was 
killed by an arrow in a battle against Khalil, 
Sultan of Shirvvan (shortly before 860 = 1456) he 
was recognised as his successor by his followers. 
His uncle Uzun Hasan gave him his daughter 
Halima Begam, who was called '.Alam Shah, to 
wife. She became the mother of .Sultan ‘All, Saiyid 
Ibrahim and Shah Isma'il. When Uzun Hasan 
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died, Haidar collected his retainers ostensibly for 
a raid into Georgia, in reality however to wreak 
vengeance on Shirwan; but the ruler of this land, 
Farrukh Vasar, supported by his son-in-law, ^ a‘kub 
Beg, offered a stubborn defence; Haidar fell in 
battle at the head of his army in 898 = 1488. 
He wore a scarlet turban with twelve peaks, ac- 
cording to the story, on account of an appearance 
of All to him in a dream; whence the name 
Tddj-i Jfaidarl., which was given to this head- 
gear, which he also prescribed for his followers. 

' It is from this that the Turkish term kyzyl-bdsh 
(redhead), applied to the Persians of the .Safawl 
period, is derived. This story, however, may be 
entirely an invention to give the name kyzyl-bd.di 
an honourable origin (Noldeke). 

Bibliography: Khondemir. Habib al-Siyar., 
iii. Part 4, p. 12, 16; E. Denison Ross, Early 
Years of Shah Ismail {yourn. Roy. As. Soc., 
April 1896, p. 253); Johannes Rota Physicus, 
Vita, costumi e statura de' Sofi (Venice, s. d.), 
p. I ; Caterino Zeno, Commentarii del Viaggio 
in Persia, Venice 1557; Munedjdjimbashi, TeP- 
rikh, iii. 181; Schefer, Chrestomathie persanc, 
ii. 76. (Cl. Huart.) 

HAIDAR B. ‘AlI HusainI Razi, a Persian 
historian, author of the Ta^rlkh-i Haidarl, begun 
in 1020=1611-1612 and concluded in 1028 = 
1618-1619, when the author was 35 years of age; 
cf. Pertsch, Verzeichniss etc., Berlin, N”. 418 (p. 
408 et seq.)', Ch. Rieu, Supplement to the Persian 
Catalogue, p. 20 et seq. The author himself gave 
no title to the work and did not dedicate it to 
any ruler; this fact as well as its explanation in 
the preface shows, as Pertsch remarks, “a sense of 
independence remarkable in an Oriental”. The 
arrangement of events is also peculiar in that it 
is not chronological but geographical; the work 
is divided into five parts {bab), each of which is 
devoted to a separate area: 1. The Arab world; 
2. The Persian world; 3. Central and Eastern 
Asia; 4. The West; 5. India. The chronological 
order is observed only within each bab. The first 
volume which is devoted to the “Prophets, Caliphs 
and Sultans” was to be followed by a second on 
“philosophers, scholars and poets”. Rieu’s assertion 
that the work contains “no original matter” but 
can only be described as a “comprehensive and 
useful compilation of standard historical works” 
does not quite agree with the facts; the narrative 
is frequently brought down to the author’s time 
and therefore contains much information which 
could not have been taken from written sources. 
The preface was published by Wilken {Mirchondi 
Historia Gasnevidarum, p. xii. et seq.). The three 
chapters given by Ch. Schefer as an appendix to 
his edition of the TePrikh-i Narshakhi (p. 230 
et seq.) from^ what he calls an anomynous '^Madf- 
ma' al-Ta-ivarikh" composed towards the end of 
the^ xvi'h century” are in reality taken from the 
Ta'rlkh-i Haidarl. No details of the MS. are given 
by Schefer; it is therefore not known whether it 
is identical with one of the two mentioned by 
Blochet {Catalogue de la Collection . . . formee par 
Ch. Schefer, p. 69, N”. 1330-1331) MadimvP al- 
Ta-warlkh (sic), which are said to contain a “his- 
tory of the Mongols down to Shah Tahmasp” (sic) 
or with a manuscript in the British Museum; in 
the latter the author’s name is certainly not men- 
tioned and the work has been given the title 
MadqmaP al-Tazoarlkh by the first owner of the 
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manuscript. Cf. also Elliot, History of India., vi. 
574 ; W. Barthold, Turkestan, ii. 37 et seq. 

CW . Barthold.) 

HAIDAR 'ALl KHAN BAHADUR, founder 
of the short-lived Miih ammadan dynasty of 
Maisur, was born in 1722, the son of Fath Mu- 
hammad I^an, a soldier of fortune, and a Navayat 
lady. He first distinguished himself at the siege 
of Devanhalli, captured in 1 749 for the radja of 
Maisur by his minister NandjarUdj, and was re- 
warded with the command of 50 horse and 200 
foot. His advancement was rapid and he soon be- 
came fawdjdar of Dindigul and djagirdar of 
Bangalor. He gained great credit by the success 
of his operations against the Marathas in 1 759 
and was saluted as Path Haidar Bahadur. He 
enriched himself by indiscriminate plunder and pe- 
culation and by the enforcement of the most 
extravagant demands against the state which he 
served. He was instrumental in degrading his for- 
mer patron, Nandjaradj, and after this service added 
four districts to his fiefs, which already included 
more than half of the Maisur state. In 1760, 
when Haidar had sent most of his troops to assist 
the French against the British the radjS’s party 
made a determined attempt to rid the state of a 
servant who had become its master. Haidar was 
defeated by Khande Rawa who had succeeded 
Nandjaradj as minister, and reduced to great straits, 
but by means of strenuous exertions and the ex- 
pedient of enlisting the assistance of Nandjaradj, 
whom he afterwards ignored, succeeded in making 
himself stronger than ever, and imprisoned Khande 
Rawa in an iron cage. Haidar was now the real 
ruler of the state of Maishr and it was only from 
policy that he retained the radja as a pageant. 
On his death he formally acknowledged his son, 
but kept him in confinement. Haidar now coined 
money in his own name and extended his domi- 
nions westward to the coast, where he established 
an arsenal, but, having encroached on some districts 
claimed by the Nizam and the Marathas, was in- 
volved in hostilities. Though defeated by the Ma- 
rathas he contrived to retain his conquests, and 
when the allies invaded his territory he bribed 
the Nizam to join him against the British. He and 
the Nizam were defeated and the British compel- 
led the latter to enter into an alliance with them. 
In 1769 the British made peace with Haidar but 
during the next thirteen years he was frequently 
at war with them, in alliance with the French, 
and died in camp near Arkat in Dec. 7, 1782, 
while invading British territory. He was succeeded 
by his son Tipu. 

Bibliography: M. Wilks , History of 
Mysoor\ Kartiama-yi Haidari', Siyar al-Mu- 
t(Pakhkhirln\ J. Grant Duff, History of the Mah- 
rattas. _ _ (T. W. Haig.) 

^AIDAR-MIRZA , a Persian historian, 
author of the Tarlkh-i Ra-shidi, bom in 905 = 
1499-1500, died in 958=1551. On his descent 
cf. the article Dughlat (i. 1079 et seq.') ; through his 
mother he was a grandson of the Caghatai Khan 
Yunus and a cousin of Babur. Most of our know- 
ledge of his life is gleaned from his own work; 
Babur (ed. Beveridge, p. ii) devotes a few lines 
to him; the Indian historians Abu ’I-Fadl and 
Firishta give some information about his later 
years. His real name was Muhammad Haidar; as 
he himself says, he was known as Mirza Haidar; 
Babur calls him Haidar Mirza. 


After the assassination of his father (914 = 1508) 
he had to flee from Bukhara via Badakhshan to 
Kabul, which he reached in 915 = 1509. Received 
like a son by Babur, he took part in the victorious 
campaigns against the Uzbegs and in the reconquest 
of Bukhara and Samarkand, but abandoned his 
benefactor in the black year 918=1512, betook 
himself to Farghana to the Mongol prince Sa^id 
Khan, received from him the title Gurgan (son- 
in-law) and went with him to Kashghar and Yar- 
kand. In the Mongol empire as restored by Sa'id 
Khan he held a prominent position; by the Khan’s 
orders he carried out several campaigns to distant 
lands like Badakhshan, Kafiristan, Ladak and Tibet. 
On the Khan’s death in 939 = 1533 and the 
accession of his successor ‘Abd al-RashId, who 
was no friend of the house of Dughlat, Haidar 
Mfrza had to leave the country and go over to 
the Timurids, against whom he had fought as 
recently as 936 = 1529-1530 in Badakhshan. In 
948=1541 he succeeded in conquering Kashmir 
and founding a practically independent kingdom 
for himself there, although his coins were struck 
first in the name of the native prince Nazuk Shah 
and later in the name of the Emperor Humayun; 
in 958 = 1551 he was slain during a rising of 
the native population. 

It was while ruler of Kashmir that Haidar com- 
posed his work which was called after his former 
sovereign ‘^Abd al-Rashid. The second part, which 
describes the vicissitudes of the author’s life and 
the events of his time, was written as early as 
948 — 950=1541 — 1544, the first (history of the 
house of Caghatai from the accession of Khan 
Tughluk Timur in 748= 1347-1348) not till later 
(951 — 953 = 1541 — 1544). As Babur testifies, the 
author had received a good literary training, and 
this is also apparent in his work; the book had a 
great success not only among Haidar’s compatriots 
(it was twice translated into Eastern Turk!) but in 
other countries also (India, Turkestan and Persia) 
and was used as an authority by all later geogra- 
phers and historians who have discussed the events 
of the x'l' = xvi'h century. The historical narrative 
as well as the geographical sections inserted in it 
(descriptions of various provinces, towns etc.) give 
a wonderful picture of the conditions of his time. 
In Russia extensive excerpts from the Tcirlkh-i 
Rashidi have been published , in particular by 
Weljaminow-Zernow (JzsVedovanieye 0 kasiviovskikh 
car'akh i carevicakh, ii. 130 et seq.) and Salemann 
{RIelanges Asiatiques, ix. 321 et seq.) while an 
excellent English edition has been prepared by 
N. Elias ( The Td’rikh-i Rashidi of Mirza Mu- 
hammad Haidar Dughlat, an English version 
edited by N. Elias, the translation by E. Denison 
Ross, London 1895; cf. the review by W. Barthold 
in Zapiski vast. otd. arkh. obshc., x. 215 et seq.). 
No complete edition of the text has yet been 
published. Cf. also Elliot, History of India, v. 
127 et seq. _ (W. Barthold.) 

HAIDARABAD, now the capital of the Ni- 
zam’s dominions in the Dakhan, was founded 
in 1590 by Muhammad Kull Kutb ^ah, fifth king 
of the Kutb Shahi dynasty of Golkonda, who at 
first named it Bhagnagar after his favourite Hindu 
mistress Bhagraatl, but afterwards, regretting his 
infatuation, changed its name to Haidarabad, the 
city of Haidar, or 'All. In 1591 made it his 
capital and it remained the capital of the king- 
dom until the extinction of his dynasty in 1687. 
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Haidarabad then became the chief town of a 
sobah of the Mughal empire and in 1724 passed 
into the possession of Cin Killdj Khan (Asaf Djah, 
Nizam al-Mulk) who made himself viceroy of the 
Dakhan and established his virtual independence 
of Dihll by defeating Mubariz Khan at Shakar- 
khelda, renamed Fathkhelda by the victor, in Be- 
rar. The principal buildings in Haidarabad are the 
Car Niniar^ a large building originally designed 
as a college but now a central police station, the 
Djami'^ built by Muhammad Kull, the 

Car Kaman^ a market place, and the Mukkah 
Masii^id^ a magnificent mosque founded by Mu- 
hammad, sixth king of the Kutb Shahi dynasty, 
but left unfinished until after the capture of the 
city in 1687 t)y Awrangzlb, who completed it. 

Bibliography: Historic Landmarks of the 
Deccan^ by Major T. \V. Haig; Imperial Gazet- 
teer of India: Provincial Series: Hyderabad 
State (Calcutta 1909). (T. W. Haig.) 

HAIDARABAD (Sindh). The name of a town 
and district in the province of Sindh. The 
district lies between lat. 24° 13' and 27“ 14' N. 
and long. 67° 52' and 69" 22' E. It has an area 
of 8291 sq. m., and a population of 989,030 of 
which 75 per cent are Musalmans, chiefly Baloc 
and Sindhis of Radjput and Djat origin, of whom 
the Samma and Somra are the principal. There are 
also many persons claiming Arab descent. The 
Hindu population is concentrated in the towns. 
The BaloCes have been to some extent naturalized 
and have mostly lost their original language. The 
Indus bounds the district to the W, and it extends 
eastwards to the dry tracts of Thar and Parkar 
and southwards to the Rann of Kaih. The soil 
is barren except near the Indus where it is ir- 
rigated by the JamrSo and Nasrat canals. 

The city of Haidarabad is of modern origin. 
Under the Mughal Emperors Thatta was the cap- 
ital of the subah of Sindh. Haidarabad was 
founded in the middle of the eighteenth century 
by Ghulam Shah Kalhbra, and soon after his death 
the Kalhoras were superseded by the Talpur Ba- 
loces, whose Amirs made Haidarabad their capital. 
They continued to rule there until 1843 when 
Sindh was annexed to British India after the 
battle of Mlani. The capital was transferred to the 
port of KaracI, and Haidarabad lost the impor- 
tance it had obtained as the seat of government. 

Bibliography: Fostans, Personal Observa- 
tions on Sind (London 1843); Napier, Conquest 
of Scinde (London 184$); Massy, Chiefs and 
families of note in the Panjab (Allahabad 1890), 
p. 619; R. F. Burton, Sind Revisited (London 
1877). (M. Longworth Dames.) 

HAIFA, a port at the foot of Mount Carmel. 
The name is not found in the Old Testament 
and is first found as in Eusebius and as 

Haifa in the Talmud. After the Arab conquest of 
Palestine Haifa, which was overshadowed by ‘^Akka, 
did not play an important part and it is not till 
the middle of the xi* century that we have a 
brief description of it by Nasir Khusraw, who 
mentions the many palm-groves and the large 
barques built by its inhabitants. In 1100 the town 
was taken by the Crusaders and attained some 
importance, as is clear from Idrisi’s account of it, 
during the Frankish period as the harbour for 
Tiberias and a good anchorage. But by 1177 
Salah al-Din regained it for Islam. In modem 
times Haifa has risen at the expense of '^Akka as I 


a place of call for steamers and terminus of the 
railway. The modern town does not occupy the 
site of the ancient Haifa but lies to the east of it. 

Bibliography: Eusebius, Onomastica sacra 
(Lagarde), p. 267, 270; Neubauer, 

Talmud^ P- > 97 ) Bibliotheca Geogr. Arab.^ ed. de 
Goeje, vii. 329; Ya^ut, ed. Wustenfeld, ii. 381; 
IdrisI, Zeitschr, des deutschen Pal,-Vereins^ viii. 
129; Guy le Strange, Palestine unter the Mus- 
lims^ p. 446 ; Robinson, Palestine^ iii. ; Neuere 
bibl.Forschungen^ p, 1 29; Guerin, Satnarie^ ii. 25 1 
et seq.\ Zeitschr des deutschen Pal.-Vereins^ xiii. 
175 et seq.‘, xxxi. 19 et seq. (Fr. BUHL.) 
HAIK (ha^ik), a piece of cloth of rectangular 
form, on the average about ten yards long and 
three broad, which is worn as a garment by 
men and women in North Africa. Doutte 
distinguishes: “l. the hdik for men, made of wool, 
which is worn alone or also as the principal 
garment; it is more frequently called ksa than 
haik’^ 2. the ovtx-hdik of silk or fine wool, which 
townspeople wear over their other garments ; it 
is worn more for decorative purposes and is like- 
wise often called ksa also ; 3. the izdr^ likewise 
a rectangular piece of cloth, without seams, usually 
of linen or cotton, which forms the usual dress 
of Beduin women in North Africa; 4. the hdik^ 
which women, particularly in the towns, wear 
above their other clothes when they go out.” The 
hdik is woven in North Africa itself by men on 
the looms with low warp by women with high 
warp; but in Lyons also a highly prized hsik 
cloth (of silk and wool) is manufactured, which 
is destined only for North Africa and sold no- 
where else, not even in Lyons itself. 

On the manner in which the hdik is put on 
and worn, cf. for the men the illustrations in 
Doutte {Merr&kech^ i. 255 — 259, Paris I905), for 
women of the towns, see A. Bel and P. Ricard, 
Le Travail de la Laine a Tlemeen (Algiers 1913), 
p. 107. 

There is an excellent treatise on the hdik in 
the above mentioned work of Doutte (p. 248 — 
252). On the manufacture of the hdik by native 
weavers, cf. Le Travail etc., p. 109 and pass. This 
book as well as Archives Marocaines (Vol. xv. 
part i) is now to be added to the excellent 
bibliography given by Doutte. (Alfred Bel.) 

^AIMA al-KHARIDJIYA (“Outer-Haima”, in 
Niebuhr Heime al-Asfal“Lower-Haima”), also called 
Hudjra, a district in South Arabia, between 
Haraz [q. v.] and Hadur Shu'aib [q. v.]. It is an 
izzle (small district) of the Icada (large district) 
of Manakha [q. v.] and stretches from Baw'^an 
(probably Yoan in Niebuhr, 8570 feet above sea- 
level, with a market) to Bait al-Mahdi. The capital 
is Mefhak (Mdfhak in Niebuhr with hisn). North 
of Mefhak at Djebel Manar (8700 feet above sea- 
level) lies Suk al-Khamis, a spur of the Karn 
al-Wa"l (“deer-antlers”, which it resembles ; highest 
pass 9186 feet) which is connected with the Hadur. 
Between Baw'an and Saif al-KhamIs on the Wadi 
'Abd al-Halfk (tributary of the Wadi Sahara) lies 
the village and citadel of Kumlan. Of places in 
Idaima we may also mention: 'Idjz al-gjahadib 
Alasan and RuUiamiya (the two latter now in 
ruins). There are few coffee plantations or corn- 
fields in Haima. In Niebuhr’s time the district of 
Haima was rich in vines. 

^aima al-Dakhiliya (“Inner-Haima” in Niebuhr 
Heime al-A'la “Upper-haima”)' adjoins Haima al- 
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Kjiaridjiya, with the villages of Yana'^ and ‘Urr 
COrr). 

Haima al-Khavidjiya corresponds to Balad al- 
Akhrudj in HamdanT. It belonged to the Sarat 
Alhan and lay near the Wadi Sahara between 
the Hadur and Hawzan (Haraz). It took the name 
Akhrudi from Althrud] b. al-Ghawth b. Sa‘d. The 
Balad was inhabited by the Sulaih, a clan of the 
Hamdan, who still live in Kumlan. Dhat IDjirdan 
(which E. Glaser proposes to identify with Mef- 
hak) lay in the centre of their land. Besides Dhat 
Djirdan, HaradanI mentions the villages already 
mentioned of al-Djahadib, 'Alasan and Yana‘ (he 
reckons the two latter to Lower Hadur). The 
language of the people of Balad al-A^rOtij was 
intermediate between good and bad Arabic. 

Bibliography: HamdanI, P^azJra, p. 68, 
J7, 72, ,, 9, 106, II— 18, 135, 7—8; K. Niebuhr, 
Beschreibung von Arabien^ p. 250-251; E. Gla- 
ser , Von Hodeida nach San'^a in Pctermanns 
Mitteilungen^ xxxii. (1886), p. 38-39, 41 and 
Tafel I. (J. SCHLEIFER.) 

HATH or HAIR, originally a place-name; for 
example the sacred district of Hebron 
(Habrun or Habra), which contains the graves of 
the Jewish patriarchs (Yaljut, ii. 195, wrongly 
pointed Habr; MukaddasI, p. 172, lo); also the area 
sacred to Husain in Kerbela (Yakut, ii. 188; 
Marasid^ p. 282 ; Tabari, iii. 752). The passage in 
Tabari is also historically important as it testifies 
to the existence at so early a period of the cult 
of Kerbela with official priests, who were sup- 
ported by endowments founded by Umm Musa, 
mother of the Caliph al-Mahdi. A large quarter 
of SSmarrs was also called Hair; it included the 
whole hinterland of the central town and consisted 
of lands which had originaily formed part of 
Mu'tasim’s great zoological garden. The latter bore 
the peculiar double name of Ha’ir al-Hair (cf. Tabari 
and Ya'Vubi, passim \ Yakut s. v. Hair). Hair is 
also found as the name of a park in the ^Uyun 
al- Taviartkji of Muhammad b. Shakir (in Sauvaire, 
yourn, Asia!., 1896, May-June, p. 377)i where a 
park, Hair Sarhun, belonging to Sarhon b. Mansur 
al-Rumi, Mu'awiya’s secretary is mentioned; it lay 
at the Kaisan-gate of Damascus and was afterwards 
csilled Bustdn a/-^iti^ the “Cat-garden”. There was 
a Ha’ir al-Hadjdjadj in Basra and it is mentioned 
this was dry, with which fact is probably con- 
nected the erroneous meaning “basin”, which was 
given to the word (according to Azhari in Yakut, 
ii. 188 and Marasid^ p. 282). There was a “day of 
the Arabs” at a Ha^ir Malham in Yamama (Yakut 
and Marasid, 1. c.). Lastly MuljLaddasI calls the 
harbour of Tyre Hair (p. 164 Cod. C.); and accord- 
ing to Tabari, i. 745, Bukhtnassar built a Hair in 
Hira as a market for the Arab merchants there. 

From these illustrations it is clear that the 
meaning of the word is “enclosed area, temenos”, 
i. e. similar to that of the originally descriptive 
name al-Hlra. Hair might therefore also be a 
loanword. As is the case with loanwords the plural 
varies as well as the singular : furan , hurdn, 
huvadr. The lexicographers give the meaning “park, 
pen”. An etymology goes back to Asraa'i, ac- 
cording to which the word means “a place with 
a depression in the centre and higher round the 
edges” (read tpjuruf for huruf in Yakut, ii. 188). 
This etymology must be described as false as well 
as that which attempts to explain the word from 
the motion of water in it {yatahaiyar) or connect 


it with the many variants of the word hbr (cf. 
Lane, Fieytag, s. v., de Goeje’s glossaries to Bala- 
dhurl and Bibl. Geogr. Arab,^ ii.). 

(E. Herzkeld.) 

HAIS (Has, HEs), a town in South Arabia, 
at the foot of the Djebel Ra^s at the entrance to 
a valley about five miles S. E. of Zabid [q. v.]. 
In 1842 it consisted of 500 houses of earth and 
stone, 250 round huts, an old castle with a gar- 
rison of 300 men , 2 1 mosques , including one 
large one which was already falling into ruins, 10 
coffee-houses and inns, several coffee-mills and 
potteries, the latter of which supplied the whole 
of the Yemen, a few dye-works and indigo fac- 
tories, and numbered 2000 men capable of bearing 
arms among its inhabitants in addition to the male 
population of the twelve villages belonging to it, 
which amounted to about 1000 men. The market 
was held regularly every week. The town was of 
special importance because it lay on the road by 
which coffee was brought from the mountains, 
e. g. from Djebel Ra^s, Beled ‘Ans, sometimes also 
from Ta'izz [q. v.] and San'^a [q. v.]. The streets 
were narrow and dirty. There were date groves 
and fields of indigo and sesame around the town. 

Hais is an ancient town and was known even 
to Hamdani. He gives the Rakb as its inhabitants, 
a branch of Ash'ar, to whom the Wadi al-Milh 
also belonged, it joins the Wadi al-Nakhla at 
Kana, one of the peaks of Hais, whence the latter 
is also called Hais al-Kana and their waters flow 
together to the sea. 

During Niebuhr’s stay in the Yemen the town 
of Hais was of little importance; it belonged to 
the district of AwsSb (Osab) al-Asfal (“Lower 
Awsab”) which was bordered by those of MokhS 
[q. V.] and Zabid; the manufacture of pottery 
was even then the main industry of the town. 
Niebuhr mentions a mountain named Debas near 
Hais. The town became important when it be- 
came the residence of the brave and energetic 
Shaikh Husain (Hasan) b. Yahya, called Bisbal 
al-Djibal “pepper of the mountains”, whom the 
Egyptian general Mehemmed 'All appointed his 
representative and governor of Tihama with the 
title of Grand Sharif of Abu Arish after the with- 
drawal of the Egyptian troops from the Yemen. The 
French botanist Paule Emile Botta, during his 
explorations on the Djebel Sabr in 1836-1837, 
received the most kindly welcome and support 
from him. For three months he showed the French 
scholar the greatest hospitality both at Hais and 
also at his mountain fortress of Maamara (Ma'raara), 
I’/j days’ journey S. E. of this town. In the year 
1842 Hais was visited by the French naval lieu- 
tenant Passama. 

Bibliography. Hamdani, ^azira.^ p. 53, 
a6, 7I191 7Si '7 13) >6, 100, M, 103,7—8, 119,16; 
Yakut, MiBijfam., ii. 380; K. Niebuhr, Be- 
schreibung von Arabien., p. 224; K. Ritter, 
Erdkunde, xii. 749, 756, 757, 758-759, 799— 
802, 803 — 808, 809; Manzoni, El Yemen (Rome 
1884); A. Sprenger, Die alte Geogr aphie Ara- 
biens, p. 66, 310. Q. Schleifer.) 

^AISA BAI^A, the nickname of the Arab 
poet Shihab al-DIn Abu ’l-Fawaris Sa'd b. 
Muhammad b. Sa'd b. al-SaifI al-TamImI. He 
claimed to be a descendant of AkjJjam b. SaifI 
(cf. Usd al-Ghaba, Cairo 1286, i. 112 el seg.). 
He is said to have received the name Haisa Bai^ 
because he once used the expression (cf. Z<r5», 
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viii. 274 and 285 et seq. \ Griinert in Verkandlun- I 
gen des VII. Orient. Congresses.^ Vienna, 1888, [ 
Sem. Sect., p. 202 el seq.') to express the great j 
excitement of a crowd. He does not seem to have 
known the date of his birth himself; according 
to a note in Kharidat al-A'asr.^ f. 70^, 2, he was 
in the fullness of manhood rai'an ^nmrihi') in 
520 (1126). He studied Fikh under the Shafi'I 
Kadi Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-KarIm al-Wazzan (cf. 
al-.Subkl, Tabaka/ al-Shdfi'"iya.^ iv. 77 et seqi) in 
Raiy, but at the same time followed his inclination 
for belles lettres and attained a great reputation 
as a poet and stylist on account of the elegance 
of his diction. He was considered an authority 
on poetry as well as on Bedouin dialects and 
used always to speak pure Arabic ; he was also 
fond of dressing as a Bedouin, which gave an 
opponent subject for a satire. He had many a 
“flyting” with the poet Ibn al-Kattan [477(8) — 
558] celebrated as a satirist and is said to owe 
his nickname to him. Among his patrons special 
mention may be made of the vizier Sharaf al-DIn 
'Alt b. Tarrad al-Zainabi (under the Caliphs al- 
Mustarshid and al-Muktafi). 'Imad al-Din al-Isba- 
hanj’s Kharidat al-Kasr contains a long series of 
fragments of his poems. In addition to a number 
of verses descriptive in matter, there are a large 
number of panegyrics addressed to Caliphs (al- 
Mustarshid, 512 — 529=1118 — 1135, al-MustadP, 
566 — 575 = 1170 — 1180), Saldjuk Sultans (e. g. 
Mahmud b. Muhammad b. Malik Shah, 511 — 
525 = 1117 — 1131, Mas'iid b. Muhammad b. Malik 
Sljah 527 — 547 = 1133 — 1152), viziers, particularly 
the above-mentioned al-Zainabf, and other nobles; 
cf. above ii. 150I’; fragments of elegies (^MaratKC) 
and specimens of his letters are also preserved in 
al-Isbahani’s work. 

The Berlin manuscript, Ahlwardt, Verzekhnis., 
N®. 8628, 3, contains 7 short begging letters from 
the poet to the Caliph and the latter's reply. 

Haisa Baisa died on the b'h Sha'ban 574 (17‘k 
January 1179) in Baghdad. 

Bibliography. Ibn I^allikan (ed. Wiisten- 
feld), N®. 257, 724, 780, 817 (transl. de Slane, 

i. 559 et seq.-, iii. 337, 583 et seq.-, iv. 119 
et seql)-, al-KutubI, Fatvat nl-Wafayat (ed. 
Bulak, 1283), ii. 392 et seq.-, 'Imad al-Din al- 
Isbahanl, Kharidat al-Kasr, Ms. in Leiden, 21a 
Gol. {^Cat. Cod. Orient., ii. 208 et seql), f. 
44b — yja (p. q-j — 138); Houtsma, Kecueil de 
Textes relatifs a I'Histoire des Seldj oucides , 

ii. 175, 212; Ibn Abl Usaibi'a (ed. A. Muller), 

i. 283 et seq. ; Ibn al-Athir (ed. Tornberg), xi. 
91, 106,218,300; Ibn al-Tiktaka (ed. Ahlwardt), 
p. 355. (C. VAN Arendo.nk.) 

aL-HAIYA (a.), the snake. When God sent 

the serpent on the earth, it fell on the land of 
Sidjistan, so that to this day there are still most 
snakes there. The land would be uninhabitable if 
large numbers were not devoured by the ^irbadd, 
a large snake. 

There are many kinds of snake. The most 
notable is al-asala or al-silT, it is exceedingly 
large and has a human face; it said to retain the 
same appearance for thousands of years and can 
slay a man by looking at him. The kind called 
al-niukallala by Damirl and al-malit by Kazwini, 
which has a little crown on its head, is most 
deadly. It burns up all that it crawls over; no 
plant grows near it, birds fall dead when they 
cross its path, and no animal can pass it without 


perishing. It kills by its hissing even a bowshot 
off, its look also is mortal and whoever is bitten 
by it dies at once. Similar things are told of other 
kinds. 

Snakes reach the age of looo years; they cast 
their skin every year. They lay 30 eggs after the 
number of their ribs(!), but the ants collect on 
the eggs and destroy them so that only a few 
are hatched. The eggs of the snake are longish 
and dirty in hue, or green, black, white or spot- 
ted. In copulation the snakes wind themselves 
round one another. The female snake remains 
beside the eggs till the young ones are hatched, 
while the male is constantly crawling around dis- 
quieted. The tongue is split, so that many people 
think that a snake has tw'O tongues. The snake 
swallows its prey without chewing it ; to break 
bones, it winds itself firmly round a tree so that 
the bones are broken in its stomach. It will under 
no conditions eat a dead animal; if it can find 
nothing to eat, it lives on air. It can go for a 
very long time without food, particularly in old 
age, when it then becomes lean. It does not require 
water; but when it has once began to drink, it 
takes too much and poisons itself with it so that 
death often ensues. The eye is firm and immovable 
like a nail in the head; if torn out, it grows again, 
while the fangs if taken out grow again in three 
days, as does the tail if cut off. When the snake 
becomes blind or comes blinded out of the ground, 
it rubs its eyes on fennels and regains its sight. 
Snakes are attracted by fire but flee before naked 
men. They have extraordinarily strong backs; for 
although it has neither claws nor limbs with which 
to hold on, no man is able to draw a snake out 
of its hole. 

According to al-Djahiz, three groups of snakes 
are to be distinguished according to their poison- 
ousness. No remedy nor treatment can avail against 
the bite of the first ; antidotes and medicines are 
of use against the second, while the third kills 
through honor which opens the pores of the body, 
by which the poison takes effect. There are natur- 
ally numerous charms and amulets against snakes. 
He who kills a snake performs a work as meri- 
torious as if he had slain an unbeliever. Not all 
snakes are aggressive, many only bite when aroused 
or trod upon, others are harmless. The medical 
applications are numerous. 

Snakes play an important part in folklore and 
superstition, for they are one of the most usual 
forms in which Hjinn appear. 

Al-hau'-wa, the snake-charmer, is the Arabic 
name of the and al-haiya the name of 

the snake he holds. 

Bibliography-. Kazwini, ^A^tib al-Makh- 
lukat ed._ Wustenfeld, i. 432; Damiri, Hayat 
al-Kaya-wan, ed. Cairo, i. 230; A. v. Kremer, 
Culturgesch. des Orients, i. 2i;6. fl. Ruska 1 
HAIYAN B. Khalaf. [See ibn iiaiyan.] 
HAKAM (a.) “judge, arbitrator”, one of the 
names of God. 


OAO AL-ZASHIRA, a tribe 
South Arabia. They lived in Tihama in 
^strict of Abu Arlsli and were neighbours of 
l^stid (^adjur [see hashid]) and ^awlan fq. 
Their land the Balad Hakam was five days’ jour 
following places belonged to th 
■’ (or al-Saki^atain , Yak 

al-Khasuf (all three on the Wadi Khulab or Khih 
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al-‘Adaya, al-Hadjar, the group of villages of al- 
Makharif (watered by the Wadis Zamira and Shaya) 
and besides the Wadis just mentioned, those of 
Harad, Hairan, IJjadlan, Djuhfan, Damad or Damid, 
Ujaza'n, al-Haid, Ta'^shar, la'ya and Sabya, most 
of which flowed from the land of the Hashid and 
lyjawlan. The chief town of the Hakam was al- 
Khastif (usually called Madina Hakam); in Ham- 
dani’s time the coast town of the Balad was 
Sharadja. Sprenger identifies Hakam with the 
wo'Ais of Ptolemy. Their chiefs are descended from 
'^Abd al-Djadd (Djidd or IJjudd), whence their 
name A1 (or Banu) 'Abd al-Djadd (Djidd). 

Bibliography. Haind.-ini, Djazira.^ Index; 
Yakut, Mu^djam.^ ii. 450; iii. 104, 874; F. Wiis- 
ten'feld, Geneal. Tabcllen., Table 7, ,3, and Register, 
p. 197: A. Sprenger, Die alte Geographic Ara- 
biens, p. 44-45 (§45), 247 (§379), 254 (§384)- 

(J. SCHLF.IFER.) 

al-HAKAM, the name of two Spanish Omay- 
yads: 

1. al-Hakam I B. Hisham, third Omayyad 
Amir of Cordova (180 — 206 = 796 — 822), 
waged continual warfare for almost twenty years 
against the pretensions of the Fakih and the people 
incited to rebellion by them, notably their superior 
Yahya b. Yahya. After the first risings in Cordova 
(189 = 805) and Merida (190 = 806) had been 
soon suppressed and Toledo (Tolaitola), strongly 
fortified which was endeavouring to win indepen- 
dence, had finally been taken by stratagem and 
the treachery of the governor 'Amrtis, a renegade 
(191=807), a second, much more dangerous, 
general rebellion broke out in Cordova in Ramadan 
198 (May 814; according to Ibn Adharl and Ibn 
Khaldun in 202 = 817, cf. Dozy, Musiilmans cC Es- 
pagne, ii. 353 et seq.) which ended with the utter 
destruction of the southern suburb by al-Hakam 
(whence his name al-Rabadi “the suburber”), the 
massacre of the greater part of its inhabitants 
and the expulsion of the remainder (about 60.000) 
from Spain. The exiles found a new home in Egypt 
and afterwards in Crete [q. v., i. 879", and abO 
HAFS ‘oMAU, i. 87b] or in Fas [q. v., ii. 77“]. Al- 
Hakam punished a last rising in Toledo similarly 
by the destruction of a quarter of the town (199 = 
Autumn 814). All these domestic troubles naturally 
favoured the advance of al-Hakam’s enemies abroad, 
Alfonso II of Asturia and Galicia gradually ex- 
tended his kingdom to the south and east and 
al-Hakam lost Barcelona in 185 = 801 to Alfonso’s 
ally Louis the Pious, then Viceroy of Aquitania. 

Bibliography. Ibn “^Adhari, al-Baydn al- 
Mughrib, ii. 70 — 82 (transl. Fagnan, ii. 109 — 
130); Malfkari, i. 219 — 222, s. Index and Introd., 
p. xxxiv; Ibn Khaldun, ^Ibar (edition Bulak), 
iv. 126 et seq.’, 'E.Yo.gaa.n, Ibn el-Athir ’. Antiales 
du Maghreb et de I'Espagne, i. 154 — 179; Dozy, 
Musulmans efEspagne, ii. 58 — 86, 97; do., 
Recherches i. 136 — 139, 212; Muller, Islam, 
ii. 461 et seq., 466 — 473. 

2. al-Hakam II b. 'Abd al-Rahman III, called 
al-Mustansir bi ’llah (“he who seeks his help 
in God”), the ninth Omayyad Caliph and 
second of Cordova (350 — 366 = 961 — 976), 
fought successfully against Sancho I, king of 
I.eon and Castile, and Garcia, king of Navarra, and 
forced them to make a lasting peace in 355 (966). 
In the same year his fleet victoriously repulsed a 
Norman invasion on the Rio de Silves, after the 
latter had almost annihilated a Muslim army on 


land near Lisbon. The war with the Fatimid al- 
MuTzz and his allies, the Idrisids of Tangier, ended, 
after the Fatimid governor Bulukkin [q. v.] had 
unsuccessfully attacked Ceuta (360 = 971) with 
the conquest of Tangier by al-Hakam’s admiral 
'^Abd Allah b. Riyahin in 361 = 972 and the 
capture of the Idrisids who were brought prisoners 
to Cordova by al-Hakam’s general Ghalib b. 'Abd 
al-Rahman (363 = 974). Al-Hakam II thought 
more of the prizes of peace than of war and was 
an enthusiastic and liberal patron of art, science 
and education; indeed he was himself probably the 
most scholarly ruler Islam has known. The university 
of Cordova became the first centre of learning in 
the western Muslim world by his foundation of a 
splendid library (about 400.000 volumes); mathe- 
matics, astronomy and medicine particularly flour- 
ished there. On his architectural activity see c6r- 
DOBA, i. 878*. With al-Hakam’s death on the 3,^ 
.Safar 366= Oct. 976 the decline of Omayyad 
power in Spain began. 

Bibliography. Ibn ^Adhari, al-Baydn al- 
Mughrib, '\.2l6’,n. 248 — 269, 274 — 276 (transl. 
by Fagnan, i. 331; ii. 384—418, 427—429); 
Ibn ^aldun, ^Ibar, iv. 144 et seq. {Hist, des 
Berb'eres, transl. by de Slane, ii. 149 — 152; 
iii, 215 et seq.)’, Makkari, i, 247 — 257, s. Index 
and Introd., p. xxxvii. ; Dozy, Musulm. d'Es- 
pagne, iii. 95 — 135, 188; do., Recherches'^, ii. 
286—299, 434—436; Muller, Islam, i. 618, 
621 et seq.’, ii. 528 et seq., 534—536, 540 — 
546. 548 et seq. (M. Schmitz.) 

HAKI?A (A., pi. JtakdGk) is (u) an abstract noun 
meaning “reality”, so a thing which has no rea- 
lity, Id hakika lahu, then “the reality of a thing”, 
meaning that by which the thing is what it is 
with regard to its reality (distinguish htiwiya 
“individuality” and mdhiya “quidditas”) or, broad- 
ly, what distinguishes it from other things; this 
is called also its dhdtlya. Then (3.) “a reality”^ in 
the sense of a thing which certainly exists; using 
the verb you say, hakka-l-shaP, "the thing cer- 
tainly exists.” Hence ahl al-hakika are the mys- 
tics who know the real nature of God, as op- 
posed to ahl al-hakk, the orthodox followers of 
the Sunna, and a 'l-ha'kika is the last thing reached 
at the end of the derwlsh tarika (VI. H. T. 
Gairdner, The way of a Moh. mystic, pp. 19 and 
23). Also haklkat al-hakd^ik is Allah as the stage 
of unity which embraces all realities, otherwise 
called the hadrat al-djani, “Presence of joining” 
and hadrat al-wudjtid, “Presence of Being” (see 
art. Hadra). The hakika of Allah is distinguished 
by Softs' from his hakk’, it indicates his Qualities 
(ji/dt) while hakk indicates his Mat {Diet, of 
techn. terms, pp. 333 et seql). With this appa- 
rently connect the following definitions belonging 
to the system of Ibn "Arabi, but formative for all 
later mysticism in Islam {Eustis al-Hikam of Ibn 
'ArabI, ed. of Cairo 1309 with comm, of 'Abd 
al-Razzak al-KashanI [q. vl), passim, and ^urdjam, 
p. 62). The kakd'ik of the Names of Allah are 
individualizings of his essence and are its rela- 
tionships to the things of the world; by relation- 
ship to these things, which are called also the 
Qualities (s.ifat) and which are infinite in number, 
the primal unity is broken up. Also the hakika 
al-muhammadiya is the divine essence taken along 
with the first of these individualizings (i. e. Mu- 
hammad); it is also the Most Great Name {al-ism 
al-a^zani’, Eufiis , p. 428, 1.9). IMkikd also 
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indicates (tr.) a descriptive noun or phrase used 
in a primary or real sense as opposed to a me- 
taphor (jnadjaz). When, however, the metaphor 
has been used so often as to have become con- 
ventional , the word or phrase may be called 
hakika ’^urfiya. (Mehren, Rhetorik^ pp. 31, 78). 

&e also Hakk. 

Bibliography. Djurdianl. Ta^'rifat., Cairo 
1321, p. 6 et seq.\ Diet, of techn. terms., pp. 
330 et seq.\ Raghib, Mufradat., p. 125; Lane, 
Lexicon, p. 609 ; Horten, Theologie des Islam, 
pp. 152 et seq., 295 et seq.\ Nicholson, Kashf 
al-Mahjub, by index; Kushairi, Risala with 
comm, of '^Arusl and Zakariya, ii. 92 et seqq. 

(D. B. Macdonald.) 

HAKiM (pi. httkam^') the Arabic name for 
“physician, doctor”. The root-meaning of the word, 
is “wise, skilled, clever”; cf. the Hebrew 
and particularly the Aramaic meaning of the root 
h-k-m. From this original meaning hakim (“go- 
vernor, judge”) has developed as well our hakim. 
(Cf. the French sage-femme, midwife, and sage- 
homme, jurist). In the same way the root of 
the second Arabic word for “doctor” tabib (pi. 
atibbiP) is tbb “to be wise, to understand”, which 
has been particularly developed in Ethiopic. In 
the older period tabib is more frequent particu- 
larly in the literary language ; in the later period 
and particularly in popular language hakim is 
preferred, sometimes with the subtle distinction 
that hakim means a “doctor”, tabib rather a “phy- 
sician”. In addition to the general term hakim 
there are other names for specialists; e. g. al- 
dparrah “the surgeon”, al-kahhsl “the oculist”; | 
in the modern language it is usual to use com- 
pounds of hakim for these, thus hakim al-uyun 
“oculist”, hakim al-asnan “dentist”. Tcdrikh al- 
Hukama^ “history of the physicians” is the title of 
several works on the history of medicine, of which 
the best known is that of Ibn al-KiftI [q. v.], 
which has been edited by J. Lippert (Leipzig 
1903). (E. Mittwoch.) 

HAKIM (a.), he who d e c i s, the authority. 

al-^AKIM BI AMRI ’LLAH, sixth Fati- 
m i d Caliph, his pre-accession name was Abu 
'Alt al-Mansttr. To get as clear as possible an 
idea of the character of this enigmatical ruler 
three periods in his life must be sharply disting- 
uished; first, the period of his minority, from his 
accession as an eleven-year-old boy till the assas- 
sination of Bartijawan in 390= 1000; the second 
period runs from this event till 408 = 1017, 
when he declared his divinity; and the last covers 
the period to his disappearance in 411 = 1021. 

I. 386 — 390 (996 — 1000). On the very day 
that al-'Aziz died in Bilbis, his only son al-Mansur 
(born of a Christian mother on the 23'd Rabi'^ I 
375 = 13‘fi August 985) received homage as 
Caliph; he was then given the title “al-Hakim bi 
Amri ’llah”. His guardian by the will of his late 
father was the slave eunuch Bardjawan but he 
could not maintain his authority against the Magh- 
ribl Ibn “^Ammar, commander-in-chief of the troops, 
to whom Hakim had given the rank of “Wasita” 
and the title “Amin al-Dawla”. The way in which 
the general gave his kinsmen, the Kitama, pre- 
ferment among the troops, led to a most intole- 
rable state of affairs. Finally the Turkish troops 
resorted to force of arms against the aggressions 
of their Berber comrades-in-arms, conquered them 
and thus brought about the fall of Ibn 'Ammar, 


who although pardoned, was soon afterwards dis- 
posed of by assassination. Bardjawan was now 
all-powerful, but becoming overbearing, he allowed 
his grasp of power to slacken and gave himself 
carelessly up to the enjoyment of his immense 
riches neglecting the education of his ward, whose 
feelings he had deeply hurt by nicknames ridiculing 
him. Only too soon, however, he was to learn 
the latter’s true character; in 390= 1000 Hakim 
made short shrift of his guardian and although 
after this bloody deed he appealed to the people, 
who had thereupon rebelled, to stand by him in 
his helpless youth, he soon showed that he no 
longer required any one to wait on him by actions 
which showed an alarming independence. 

2, 3go — 408 (1000 — 1017). The character of 
the Caliph, in the form 'in which it developed 
soon after the death of Bardjawan, becomes in- 
telligible perhaps, if we see the motives of his 
whole attitude in an extraordinary religious fana- 
ticism, which endeavoured to exert itself not only 
in the most rigid enforcement to the utmost letter 
of the law of certain prescriptions of Islam in 
general but especially in the promotion of Shfi- 
Isma'ili ideas in particular among the people, 
throughout whom Sunni views still prevailed. If 
this is the striking feature of his whole attitude, it 
was complicated by a sense of unrestricted power, 
which grew more and more in this strange person- 
ality, and a boundless capriciousness, with which 
cruel traits were strongly mingled. The first men- 
tioned tendencies may explain the rigorous edicts 
(such as the prohibition of intoxicating liquors and 
certain foods, as well as the regulations regarding 
women etc.) which were published up to 399 = 
1008-1009, some obviously directed against the 
Sunna; they also explain the harsh and ruthless op- 
pression of the Ahl al-Kitab, e. g. the laws regarding 
dress passed against the latter and the destruction 
of their places of worship. That at the same time 
Christians continued more and more to fill the 
highest offices, shows how impossible it was even 
now to do without their ability. To Shl^I enthu- 
siasm also al-Hakim’s buildings owe their origin: 
the Rashida mosque, the mosque of al-Maks and the 
great university called Dar al-^Ilm [Dar al-Hikmd), 
opened in ^umada II 395 = March 1005. The 
“Hakim mosque” w'as completed in 393 = 1002 
or 401 = 1010, (which had been begun by al- 
'Aziz). — But the Caliph always displayed a ten- 
dency to despotic deeds of brutality, of which 
the highest officials and officers of the kingdom, 
of whom hardly one died a natural death in this 
period, were particularly the victims. The dangers 
of this provocative rule of tyranny soon showed 
themselves in the rising of the Spanish Omayyad 
prince known as Abu Rakwa who threatened 
Egypt and the capital itself with disaster and 
found ready support from the BanU Kurra and 
Zanata, driven desperate by Hakim’s violence, and 
later from the Kitama also. It was only with 
great difficulty that the doughty al-Fadl was finally 
able to overcome this dangerous enemy (396 ^ 
1006). Probably influenced by these events as 
well as by the failure of crops for several years 
in succession, the caliph saw the necessity for 
milder measures and for conciliating the Sunnis 
to a considerable degree ; indeed he went further 
and^ abolished those customs that were peculiarly 
Isma III and went right over to the Sunna. We 
so far have the possibility of suggesting motives 
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for Hakim’s actions, it is quite impossible to do 
so in the years that follow, which show alternately 
a leaning to Isma^ilism or to the Sunna in the 
constantly changing stream of edicts issued by 
the Caliph. Only the persecution of the Christians 
and Jews remained unchanged and the cruel treat- 
ment of those in authority without distinction of 
creed. 

111. 408 — 4U (1017 — 1021). At all events the 
Caliph carried Ismaill secret doctrines to their 
farthest conclusions when in 408=1017, domi- 
nated by the influence of al-Akhram, Hamza al- 
Ztizanl [q. v.] and the Batini Ja^l DarazI [q. v.], 
he agreed to the proclamation of his own divi- 
nity. Considering Hakim’s psychology, this step is 
really not very surprising; it should also be re- 
membered that his father and grandfather before 
him seem at least to have claimed supernatural 
powers (de Sacy, Driizes^ p. cccxcvii. and Wiisten- 
feld, Fatimiden-Chalifen^ p. 1 60). — It was quite 
in accordance with the dogmas of the Ismailis 
under whose influence he was, that Hakim finally 
showed the greatest tolerance in religious matters; 
the penal enactments were repealed and Christians 
and Jews now began to breathe freely. (The Jewish 
story given by Kaufmann in Zeitschr. d. Deutsch. 
Aforgenl. Gis.^ li. 442 et seq. is characteristic). 
On the other hand the Muslim population rebelled 
against the heresies openly proclaimed by the 
heralds of the new teaching, and the result was 
that the ruler was imprisoned in his palace in 
which the agitator DarazI was known to be con- 
cealed. Hakim, however, facilitated the latter’s flight 
to Lebanon where he founded the sect of the 
Druzes, who still revere Hakim as an incarnation 
of God and look forward to his return (cf. druses, 
i. p. 107611 rr seq.). — The Caliph did not hesitate 
to wreak terrible vengeance with his negro troops 
on the town of Fustat, where the rebellion had 
originated. Fierce battles between the Turkish and 
Berber troops on the one side and the arrogant 
black soldiery on the other followed, the confusion 
in the capital was becoming worse and worse, 
when suddenly deliverance came in the mysterious 
disappearance of the Caliph in the night of the 
27‘'> Sliawwal 411 = 23'*^ February 1021. The 
suggestion, often put forward, that he was mur- 
dered at the instigation of his sister Sitt al-Mulk, 
has not sufficient basis in fact (see de Sacy, Druses., 
i. p. ccccxvi. et seg.) \ on the other hand, considering 
the whole development of his character, A. Mul- 
ler’s (i. 693) hypothesis that, recognising the im- 
possibility of propagating his views in Egypt, he 
retired into concealment, is not without probability. 

In Hakim, whose final self-deification prejudices 
them before hand for a fair appreciation of his 
personality great in its way, Muslim historians and 
also the naturally biassed Christian authors see 
only a madman and a blood-thirsty tyrant, around 
whose strange figure they hastened to gather a 
mass of stupid anecdotes, which have yet to be 
carefully investigated. Most European historians 
also are influenced by the same view ; Dozy alone, 
and following him A. Muller, has endeavoured 
to give a just appreciation of his character ; it 
combined fanatical religious enthusiasm with truly 
oriental notions of despotism, yet is not without 
its ideal trait. Many of his much abused regulations 
were clearly intended to check the immorality of 
his people, to whom he set an excellent example 
by his own stainless conduct and a contempt for 
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all pomp. Even in the second period of the reign 
we constantly find edicts in which he orders his 
name to be mentioned in prayer only in the sim- 
plest manner possible and forbids the usual tokens 
of respect to be paid him. His liberality is nowhere 
denied and scenes have been preserved from the 
years of the low Nile for example, in which he 
is depicted in the midst of his people, accessible 
to every request and anxiously endeavouring to 
check the ravages of famine. Nevertheless it cannot 
be denied that his administration guided as it was 
solely from his one-sided point of view and sub- 
ject to his capricious will, particularly in his last 
years, was on the whole, disastrous to the country. 

On the political events which had their scene 
outside of Egypt during al-Hakim’s reign and 
hardly concern us here in discussing his person- 
ality, cf. the article fatimids [ii. 901]. 

Bibliography. The best authorities are 
Ibn lOiallikan (transl. by de Slane), iii. 449 et seq . ; 
Bar-Hebraeus , Chronicon (ed. Bruns), p. 21 1 
ct sei].\ Makrlzi, Khitat., li. 277, 282 et seq.., 
341 et seq. De Sacy’s fundamental work Expose 
sur la religion des Druzes., p. 278 et seq. gives 
a detailed survey of the whole oriental literature ; 
cf. also El-K'afrouani , Histoire de I'Afrique 
(transl. by Pellissier and Remusat), p. 116 et 
seq.'., al-Kindl, The Governors and Judges of 
Egypt, ed. Guest, pass.', M’eil, Geschichte der 
Chalifen, iii. 66; iv. 269; Wustenfeld, (Jrrr/i/fA/r 
der Fatimiden-Chalifen, p. 164 et seq.', Dozy, 
Essai sur Vhistoire de V Islamisme (transl. by 
Chauvin), p. 283 et seq.', Steinschneider, Pole- 
mische und apologetische Litteratur, p. 184, J95 
et seq.', A. Muller, Geschichte des Islam im 
Morgen- und Ahendlande, i. 629 et seq.', D. 
Kaufmann, Beitriige znr Geschichte Agyptens 
aus judischen Qucllen in Zeitschr. d. Deutschen 
Morgenl. Gesellsch., li. 442 et seq.', S. Lane- 
Poole, A History of Egypt in the Middle Ages, 
p. 123 et seq. (E. Graefe.) 

HAKIM ATA, a Turk! saint of Kh^arizm, 
a pupil of Ahmad Yasawi (cf. i. 204^ et seq.) who 
died in 562 = 1166-1167. His proper name was 
Sulaiman Bakirghanl and he is also called Sulai- 
man Ata or Hakim Khodia ; this Bakirghan is 
not identical with the Baghirljan mentioned by Mu- 
kaddasi (ed. de Goeje, p. 343i oj but lay consider- 
ably farther north, a little below the modern town 
of Kungrad; the tomb of Hakim Ata there is 
still visited by pilgrims; according to a biography 
of the saint, the name is said to be a corruption 
of Apak Kurghan = “very white fortress”. We 
find the' same place-name in another part of Turk- 
istSn; at Khodjand there flows into the Sir-Darya, 
the river Khodja-Bakirghan, on which, as the name 
shows, the cult of a saint has likewise been local- 
ised. We have only legends of the life of Hakim 
Ata. The works ascribed to him (besides the col- 
lection of hymns called Bd^irghan Kitabi also 
Hadral Maryam Kitabi, Akhir Zamdn Kitab, etc.) 
have frequently been printed in Kazan; old manu- 
scripts have, as far as is known, not survived. 
Cf. C Salemann in Bulletin de I Acad. Imp. etc. 
1898,' Sept., ix. N». 2, p. 105 ^ seq.; cf. aha 
W Barthold in Turkestan etc., ». 149 ^ach- 
richten uher den Aral-Sie (Leipzig 1910), P- }ij 
P. Komarow in Protoholi Turk. Aruzka Ljub. 

Arkh., vi. IDS et seq. zzz'L, 

HAKK. The original meaning of the root hkk has 
bec’ome 'obscured in Arabic but can be recovered 
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by reference to the corresponding root in Hebrew 
with its meanings of “cut in’* or “on”, thence 
“prescribe”, “fix by decree” (Brown-Dri ver-Briggs, 
Hebrew Lexicon^ pp. 349 et seq.). We have thus 
in Arabic to begin with the primary idea of per- 
manence, fixity (JJiubTif) and not with that of cor- 
respondence, suitableness (inutMaka^ mwmajaka) 
which is essentially secondary and a discovery of 
the rhetoricians Djurdjanl, Te^rlfat^ 

p. 61, II et seqq. of ed. of Cairo 1321). This point 
is unfortunately confused in Lane (s. v. pp. 605 
et seqq.\ following some of the native lexicons. 
Al-bakk^ then, means that which is fixed, perma- 
nent, real, and is regularly paraphrased in the 
commentaries on the Kur’an as al~i]tabif^ Thus 
Baidawl explains al-Hakk^ meaning Allah, as al- 
thabitu rubrcbiyatuhu^ “he whose lordship is fixed, 
real” (Kur. x. 33; Baid. ed. Fleischer, i. 414,1.8); 
similarly al-thabitu ilahlyatnhti^ “whose divinity 
is fixed,” contrasted with that of false gods which 
is batil^ “vain,” “unreal” (Kur. xxxi, 29; Baid. 
ii. Il6, 11. 10 ei seq.)\ in Kur. xx. 113, he is 
tfuibit in his essence and qualities (Baid. i. 607, 
1. 5); further, on Kur. xxii. 6, Baid. explains (i. 
628, 1. 6) “because he is the thabit in himself 
by whom things became realities,” bihi tatahak- 
kakii-l-ashya^u. On this last passage, RazI explains 
{Ma/atVi. Vol. vi. p. 144, 1. 3 of ed. of 1308) 
“he is al-mawdjTid al-tjifibit". The ^hah (s. v.) 
contents itself with defining hakk as the opposite 
of A7///, and that is the fixed usage in the Kur’an 
and elsewhere. This is pre-lslamic as in the well 
known verse of Labid (Huber, Diwan des Lebid^ 
xli. verse 9), Ala kuUu shat’in ma khala-llaha 
bdtihi^ “1,0, everything is vain except Allah alone.” 
In .Semitic psychology it connects also with He- 
brew conceptions of nothingness, vanity, unreality 
contrasted with that which is sure, real and trust- 
worthy. So, batil stands in Arabic over against 
hakk and al-hakk is most suitably a name for 
Allah, the absolutely real, even as ne'anan^ “trust- 
worthy” is said of Vahwe (cf. al-tmc‘miit of Allah 
in Kur. lix. 23). Allah is real of himself and of 
necessity (Baidawl on Kur. xxii. 61, vol. i. p. 638, 
1. 15), while other beings depend for their rea- 
lity on him (see Baidawl above on Kur. xxii. 6). 
“The Real*', or “The Reality” is therefore the 
nearest rendering of the word when used as one 
of the Names («r/«<5*, see Allah above) of Allah, 
and “the Truth” as it is often translated is mis- 
le.ading. All the native authorities di.stinguish care- 
fully between hakk and sidk with its opposite 
•rnd lay down the rule that hakk is equivalent to 
sidk only when used of a judgment {Jfukni). Thus 
an event i^wakf'') really took place, so it is hakk-^ 
but a judgment or statement about it is sidk^ 
though the statement may ahso be called in this 
sense a hakk. Used as one of the Names, al~kakk 
is frequently explained as Creator, but for this the 
only basis seems to be its constant contrast with 
al-khalk “creation”, e. g. in Ithdf al-sada, vol. 
X. p. 556, 1. 20, alsinat al-khalk akldm al-hakk. 
“Vox populi, vox dei”. Yet see another explana- 
tion suggested in Massignon, Kitab al-Ta-wdsln., 
p. 174. Besides the above meanings of “reality” 
— used absolutely of Allah and derivatively of 
his creation — and “truth*" used of a statement 
corresponding to reality, hakk means also “right”, 
“duty”, going back to the idea of prescription. 
Thus, hakk"’‘ ll “a right due to me” and hakk'‘« 
"^alaiya^ “a right obligatory on me.” From this 


comes the hakk of Allah — as distinguished from 
the hakk ridamJ, hakk al-nds — the punishment 
for trespasses against .\llah by which no man is 
injured in his rights (see Juynboll, Handbuch des 
isldm. Ct-x., p. 292 and by index). Again, just as 
al-haklka is the last thing reached hy the Sufi on 
his journey, after even nid'rifa is passed, so ha^k 
al-yakln is that real certainty which comes with 
the passing away (fanal) of the creature in his hal 
in the Reality after he has had visual ceilainty 
l^ainu-l-yakln') and scientific certainty i^ilmu-l-ya- 
kin). On this see Nicholson, KasAf-, pp- 36, 
kushairi, Risala with commentaries of ^Arusi and 
Zakarlya, ii. pp. 99 et seqq. and Djurc^ani, loc. 
cit.^ the phrase is derived from Kur. Ivi, 95. A- 
mong Sufis the hukuk al-nafs are such things as 
are necessary for the support and continuance of 
life as opposed to the huzuz^ things desired by 
the nafs but not necessary to its existence {Diet, 
of techn. tervis^ pp. 31 1, 330 and 417, 11. lO 
et seqq.). 

Bibliography. Diet, of tech, terms., p. :i2g 
et seq.\, Nicholson, Kasjif al-Mahjub., by index; 
Massignon, Kitab al-'fawdsln., by index; Raghib, 
Mufraddt., pp. 124 x/ xry. ; Horten, Theologie des 
Islam., pp. 152 et seq.., 295 et seq.-, also refe- 
rences given above. (D. B, Macuonat.i).) 
HAKKARl (Hekk'ARI), now the name of a 
sandjak in the wilayet of Wan on the Persian 
frontier, which formed an independent wilayet 
before 1876. According to Cuinet, La Turquie 
d’Asie, ii. 716, it now has an area of about 11,000 
sq. miles and about 300,000 inhabitants, most 
Kurd or Armenian in origin. We may also mention 
the Syriac Christians (Nestorians), whose Patriarch 
lives at Kocannes, ii miles N. E. of Djulamerg. 
The land is mountainous and difficult of access 
as much on account of the predatory character 
of its inhabitants as on account of the nature of 
the country and has therefore been little explored. 
The Turkish government, which only instituted a 
certain amount of order here about the middle of 
last century, has its representative in Djulamerg 
[q. V., i. 1061“]. With the possible exception of 
‘Amadlya [q. v., i. 324b et seql\ there are no 
other towns of importance. 

The name Hakkarf is derived from the in- 
habitants, the Hakkaris, a branch of the Kurds, 
who have inhabited the wilayet of Wan and the 
surrounding Turkish and Persian provinces with 
other Kurdish tribes from ancient times. They 
are mentioned as early as Ibn Hawkal and the 
land is called Hakkarlya after them by Arab geo- 
graphers and historians. These Hakkarls led a pract- 
ically independent existence in their almost in- 
accessible mountain fortresses. The celebrated 
Atabeg Zangl was the first to attempt to bring 
them into subjection and took several of their 
mountain fortresses, to one of which he gave the 
name ^Imadiya (cf. 'amadTya). But the country 
soon returned to its previous state. The all-con- 
quering Ttmur alone was able to force the Hak- 
karis to own his sway, when he besieged their 
Emir in the fortress of Wan in 787 = 1385. Later 
they fought with the Ak;-kuyunll, but even after 
the rise of the Safawls in Persia and under the 
rule of the Ottomans they remained the real 
masters ot their country. 

Bibliography. Yakut, Mu'^djam., iv. 97®) 
'All I^awad, ATanidlik Othman. TePrikh., liio- 
ghrafya, Loghati ., p. 332; Cuinet, op. cit.', 
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Sharaf al-Din Bidhsi, Sharafnamah^ Book ii- 

Part. 2. Cf. also the literature to boiitan [i. 

739 et seq:\. 

AL- HAKKARI, see Adi b. Musafir, i. 136I' et scq. 
To the bibliography may now be added ; R. Frank, 
Scheich ^Adl^ der grosse Hcilige der Yezidis {Turk. 
Biiliothek^ Vol. xiv.). 

HAKKI. [See ibrahIm hakkI.] 

HAL, also Hala (pi. ahwdl.^ hdldt\ means a 
“state”, normally regarded as present, transitory 
and changeable. On its use in grammar see 
Wright ii. p. 1 12 et eeqq.\ Mufassal.^ ed. Broch*, 
pp. 27 et seqq.\ Alfiya.^ ed. Dieterici, pp. 170 et 
seqq.'., Fleischer, AV. Sthr. 1, by index. In rhetoric 
('///« al-ma^ani) it means the situation or subject 
to be dealt with, and it is the object of rhetoric 
to show how to find verbal expression corre- 
sponding to “the requirement of the situation” 
(tnuktada see preface to Talkhis of Kaz- 

wlni ; Mehren, Rhetorik.^ pp. i**, 'P v, H). Compare 

with this Usan al-hal.^ what the situation itself 
says. In philosophy the kaifiyat al-nafsdnlya , 
“modalities of the nafs" are halat.^ so long as 
they are transitory. When they become permanent 
faculties in the mind they are malakat (^Dict. of 
techn. terms., p. 1257, Djurdjani, Takrlfat., p. 127). 
In systematic theology (^JCaldm) a h 3 l — for 
those who accept that view — is a quality {s.ifd) 
belonging to an existent thing (jnaiudqud)., but itself 
being neither existent nor non-existent. Things, 
then, are four: entities, non-entities, states and re- 
lationships (^ftibdrat) ., (Baidjurl’s comm, to the 
Kifayat aUAwamm of Fadall, p. 59 of ed. of 
Cairo, 1315 and Macdonald, Muslim Theology etc., 
pp. 159 et seq.., 201 et seq.., 241 et seq.). Thus 
the alywal are a kind of universals, and include 
the genera and differentiae; such ahwdl exist in 
the essence of Allah and are his qualities of “being 
a knower” Ifalimiya) “being powerful” ikadirlyd) 
etc. (Ibn Khaldun;' Proleg. ed. Quatremere, iii. 
114; de Slane’s transl. iii. 157 et seq.). See on 
the whole doctrine of ahvial as opposed to sifdt., 
Horten, who calls them modi., in his Philos. Sy- 
steme., pp. 412 et seqq. and also passim. In the 
science of Usui (Foundations) hal means legal 
status (=: istishab, Juynboll. Das islam. Ges., p. 53 
et seq.)'., it indicates the taking for granted that 
the legal status of a person remains unchanged 
so long as there is no evidence to the contrary 
{JDict. of techn. terms, p. 809). In medicine there 
are three hals, health, disease and an intermediate 
state; a lengthy scholastic discussion of this by 
Ibn Slna and others in Diet, of techn. terms, 
pp. 813 2/r^y. under SiA/m. In mysticism 3. Hdl 
is a mental condition , given immediately and 
momentarily by divine grace, not to be gained by 
application or effort, consisting of joy, sorrow, 
depression , exaltation etc. It passes when the 
powers of the nafs get the upper hand, but may 
be followed immediately by another hdl. Iljur- 
djanl teaches {fPcfrifdt, p. 56) that it may con- 
tinue, apparently by the effort of the murid on 
whom it falls, and then becomes a possession 
(yiiitk) and is called a makam. But usually the 
makdmat are sharply distinguished from the ahwal 
as gains by human effort from divine gifts and 
are the stages in the progress of the murid to 
repose in the Divine (Jamkin). They are reached 
by his intention and exertion and have a certain 
fixed order (Nicholson, fCashf pp. 180, 37 °)- 
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There is much controversy as to the possibility 
of the continuance (dawam) of ahwal. To be 
distinguished also from the lial is the -ivakt. It 
is that “Now” of the present, with its content of 
presence with or absence from God, and with it 
alone the .Safi should be occupied. It belongs to 
the murid and is his religious experience under 
the effect of an ever renewed Now, while the hal 
comes from God and enters that Now “like a soul 
in a body” (Nicholson, Kashf, pp. 367 et seq.', 
Kushairi, Risala, ii. pp. 21 et seqq.). 

Bibliography'. References as above and 
also Diet, of techn. terms, p. 359 et seqq.', Ni- 
cholson, Kashf, by index ; Horten, Theologie 
des Islam, pp. 156, 298; Macdonald, Emotional 
Religion in Islam in yournal of Royal As. Soc. 
for 1901-1902, passim', E. Blochet, V Esoterisme 
musulman,'p. 18 1 et seqq.', Macdonald, Religious 
.■ittitude, pp. 182, 188 et seqq. 

(D. B. Macdonald.) 

HALAB (Aleppo), a. A Turkish wilayet in 
Northern Syria, bounded on the N. W. and N. 
by the wilayets of Adana and Siwas, in the N. E. 
by the wilayet of Ma'mrirlyat al-‘Aziz, in the E. 
by the sandjak of Der al-Zor, in the S. by the 
wilayet of Damascus and in the W. by the wilayet 
of Bairut and the Mediterranean Sea. The district 
presents no marked geographical features ; it is 
divided into three liwa’s or sandjak’s, a. Aleppo, with 
24,000 square miles, 672,500 inhabitants; b. Mar'- 
aslj [q. V.] and c. Urfa [q. v.] ; the whole wilayet has 
an area of 36,000 square miles, 995,800 inhabitants 
(792,500 Muslims, 49,000 Armenians, 134,300 
Syriac Christians, according to Brockhaus’ Conver- 
sationslexicon). Aleppo may be considered the 
name of an administrative area since the time of 
the Hamdanid Saif al-Dawla (about 420 A. H.) : 
he was the first prince of .\leppo. From this time 
on the district of Aleppo (whether principality, 
sultanate or province of the Mamluk or Ottoman 
empire) continued to stretch over the Euphrates 
to Harran, till in the last quarter of the xixd' 
century its area was diminished by the creation 
of the independent sandjalf of Der M-Z6r; in the 
south however Hama was separated as early a.s 
the Fatimid period. It reached its greatest extent 
in the Mamluk period in the ix>h century A. it., 
when it stretched as far as Diwrigf in the N. E. 
of Asia Minor and for a time included Hims in 
the south. In the Byzantine period down to the 
ivih century A. H. Kinnisrin [q. v.] was the capital 
of the province ; Antioch and the lands attached 
to it, which had been ruled by the Crusaders for 
over a century, was taken from them by Sultan 
Baibars in 668 and added to the province of 
Aleppo. . , , 

We have a certain amount of information (col- 
lected in A. V. Kremer, Kullurgeschichte des Orients 
under den Chalifen, Vienna 1875, p. 35°i 35 *i 
and in Le Strange, Palestine under the Muslims, 
p, 43 — 48) about the total of the taxation, which 
the province had to pay in the time of the Ab- 
basid governors. The province of Aleppo and al- 
'Awasim paid, according to Ibn Wialdun s quota- 
tion from the Djirab al-Dawla, 400,000 (in another 
Ms. 420,000) dinars (the dinar may be estimated 
at ten shillings following Le Strange) in the 
reign of al-Ma'mun (158 — 17 °); ^^o,ooo dinars 
(according to a quotation from al-Djahshiyari s 
Kitab al-Wuzarrf) under the Caliph al-Rashid 
(170— 193); 360,000 in the year 204, according 
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to Kudama, Kifab al-Kkara^‘^ 400,000 dinars in 
250, according to Ibn Khurdadbih and Ibn al- 
Fakih, 360,000 dinars in 371 (al-MukaddasI). The 
revenue under Nur al-Din (541 — 5^9) was smaller; 
it is given by Carlyle from the Cambridge Ms. 
of the Tawaflkh Bani AiyTib on p. 17 of his 
notes to his edition of the Mawrid al-Latafa of 
Ibn Taghribardi. He gives 402,733 dinars as the 
revenue for the whole kingdom, which included 
Syria as far as Damascus and Mesopotamia to 
Mosul, but did not include the 'Awasim (for 
Aleppo and the immediate neighbourhood 96,186). 
The revenues were considerably higher in the 
reign of Sultan al-Zahir GhazI, they are given for 
the year 609 by A. v. Kremer in the Sitzungsber. 
dcr li'ie/ier Akad.^ Phil. Hist. Klasse, 1850, p. 
245 — 248 in the translation of Ibn Shihna (on 
authority of Ibn Abl Taiy), viz. 6,984,500 dir- 
hems = 465,633 dinars for the town of Aleppo 
(including its fields and gardens) and at the close 
of the reign of Sultan al-Nasir Yusuf II (about 
656 A. H.) they appioached 8,000,000 dirhems — 
533,333 dinars. 

As to the administration of the province 
of .Aleppo, our authorities for the Mamluk period 
are good. .According to the Daid' al-Subh of Kal- 
Ipshandi (cf. the article haejib (ii. 206'^ et rry.), 
Aleppo was the largest province next to Damascus. 
At the head was the governor, an Emir of 1000 
Mamluks, the representative of the SultSn, with the 
title Malik al-Umara’ (Chief Emir). Next to him 
came a.) the governor of the citadel independent 
of the former (an Emir of 40, who was often pro- 
moted in this position up to an Emir of 1000), the 
Atabeg, the commander of troops stationed in the 
province (at this period 6000 mercenaries and 500 
Mamlaks); and the president of the military ad- 
ministrative court {JiTidjib al-hudjdjdb')., who was 
assisted by three hadjibs [q. v.] of lower rank. 
These were the military officials, almost always 
chosen from the Turkish corps of Mamluks. 3.) 
The religious officials : the chief kadis of the four 
recognised schools; a Hanafi and a ^afi'i military 
kadi, each with a mufti; the administrator of 
the treasury {bait al-Mdl., q. v., i. 598 et seq). c.) 
civil officials: the vizier, who bore the title “in- 
spector of the province” in Aleppo, the private 
secretary (in Aleppo called “chief of the corres- 
pondence-office” ; these two officials were of lower 
lank than the corresponding officials in Cairo); the 
chief of the commissiariat the inspector of offi- 
ces; the mayor; the postmaster; the inspector of 
government lands; the inspector of buildings; the 
chief of police; the superintendent of the market 
(who was often chosen from among the ecclesi- 
astical officials), d.) Medical officers: {min al- 
wazai/ ; the chief physician, the chief 

oculist and the chief surgeon. — This complicated 
administration, which was a copy on a small scale 
of the central government in Cairo, was based as 

regards the mercenaries and Mamluks to some extent 
on a system of feudalism. It remained similar in 
constitution under the Turks, although the titles 
and the divisions were slightly altered. It was 
only after the destruction of the Janissaries in the 
first quarter of the xix‘^ century and the intro- 
duction of the reforms that the administration was 
simplified. The province of .Aleppo in the Mamluk 
period was governed by sub-governors of different 
ranks, who were in part directly under the go- 
vernor, while the more important were appointed 


by the Sultan. The frontier fortresses were under 
Emirs of 1000, other towns according to their 
military importance under Emirs of 40 and 10 
or under officers of the mercenary troops. Two 
Bedouin tribes, 13 Turkoman tribes and a few 
tribes of Kurds were ruled by their own chiefs 
who were appointed by the Sultan. On the modern 
administration cf. the article turkey. 

B. Halab (Aleppo), the second largest city in 
Syria. 

I. Topographical and General. 

Aleppo is situated in 37° 2' E. long. (Greenw.) 
and 36° ii' N. Lat., 1335 feet above sea-level, on 
the river Kuwait (Gok .Su) on the border between 
the areas into which Northern Syria may be divided, 
mountainous west and the flatter east. The climate 
is cold in winter (for accurate meteorological ob- 
servations see Russell’s Natural History of Aleppo.^ 
London 1794, i- 83 — 96), but the spring begins 
in February; the heat is very great from May to 
September; the average temperature for the year 
is 68°, in winter 42°, in summer 87 ’ Fahrenheit. 
Aleppo’s commercial importance rests on the fact 
that it lies on the great route from north to south 
and on the roads from the Mediterranean to Me- 
sopotamia; it thus concentrates upon itself (cf. Karl 
Andree’s Geographic des Welthandels, new ed. 
1912, ii. 278) the trade of a great part of North- 
ern Syria and Northern Mesopotamia as far as 
DiySrbakr and Mardin and on the Euphrates as 
far as ‘Ana. .Although the commercial importance 
of Aleppo began to decrease after the discovery 
of the sea-route to the East Indies, it was still a 
flourishing centre of trade in the xvii'h and xviii'h 
centuries. A large number of French, German, 
Dutch and Venetian merchants traded in exports 
and imports there under the protection of their 
consuls, chiefly through the intermediary of Jewish 
middlemen ; the most numerous however were 
the English who possessed a great factory there 
from the reign of James I (1603 — 1625). In 1775 
80 European firms were represented in Aleppo. 
In the middle of the xix'k century Aleppo had 
almost entirely lost its prosperity and trading con- 
nections through the insecurity of the Mediterra- 
nean during the time of Napoleon I, through 
particularly bad government , the mutinies of 
the Janissaries in 1814 and 1826, the terrible 
earthquake of 1822 (and smaller ones in 1827 
and 1832), the ravages of cholera (1832) and 
plague (1837), as well as the incredible misgov- 
ernment of the Egyptian officials from 1831 — 
1837, which did not affect other parts of Syria 
so unfavourably (see F, Perrier, La Syrie sons h 
gonvernement de Mehemmed AH jusqu'en 1840^ 
Paris 1842), and the return of the Turkish regime. 
While in 1775 imports amounted to about 
S'/g million francs and the exports had risen as 
high as 9 millions, in 1844 imports had de- 
clined to 5Y2 million frcs. and the exports as 
low as 272 millions (see Henri Guy’s instructive 
work, ^quisse dc Vetat politique et commercial de 
la Syrie^ Paris 1862). It was not till the eighties 
of last century that Aleppo began again to revive, 
the number of inhabitants and the totals of exports 
and imj^rts are increasing and the favouring railway 
connections (Aleppo — Rayak — Damascus — Bairut ; 
Aleppo Hims — Tripoli; Aleppo’s proposed con- 
nections as a station on the Baghdad railway; 
and its future direct connection with the harbour 
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of Alexandretta) make it certain that the town is 
destined to have a great future. 

At the present day the imports amount to sS'/j 
million francs (of which 20 millions is cotton etc. 
alone); the exports 20 million francs (sesame, 
liquorice, gall-apples, butter, olive-oil, wool, silk, 
hides etc.). Before the earthquake of 1822 the 
population was estimated by travellers at 150,000, 
after 1822 it sank to 50,000. In 1882 (Guide 
Joanne for 18S7) it is said to have been only 
go, 000 — 100,000, in i8g4 it had risen to 130,000 
(Meyer’s Reisehuclt) while in igi2 the figure is 
estimated (Baedeker, French ed.) at 200,000 — 
150,000, which is probably too high. The old city 
was a quadrangle (q'/j miles round) enclosed by 
walls but even by the time of the .\rab conquest 
there were suburbs around it (see below). The 
city and the suburbs had gates. Of the city-gates 
several are well preserved, but nothing has remained 
of the gates of the suburbs except the inscription 
at the former Bab al-Malik (PI. x.). The Europeans 
live in the ‘^.Aziziya quarter (see PI. 25), the native 
Christians mostly in the Musharika (see PI. 23) 
and Kuttab quarters (see PI. 22), the Jews in the 
Bahsita quarter (PI. 1 ; also called Shaikhsita). 
The inhabitants are protected from vain and 
heat by vaulted bazaars ; these are so extensive 
that a walk of I'/j hours’ duration may be taken 
on their roofs. Aleppo is notorious because its 
inhabitants are liable to a disease, the Aleppo 
scab, an ulcer (habb)^ which disfigures the .skin. The 
germ of the disease seems to enter the body 
through slight wounds in the skin, children are 
particularly liable to it, while adult Europeans 
are seldom attacked by it. Cf. v. Luschan, Mitleil. 
uber f/ie Therapie des Altppoknotens. in Vet handl, 
d. Wien. Anthr. Gesells.., xiv. 71; Vol. Ivii. 

II. History of the City. 

I. Before Islam. 

Aleppo, one of the oldest cities in existence, 
perhaps a Hittite foundation, is first mentioned as 
early as the second millenium B.C. under the name 
Hallab (Hallaw, or Ilalvan) in the documents of 
Boghazkbi, among which is a treaty with .Aleppo. 
In Babylonian texts Aleppo is mentioned in the 
treaty between Ashurnirari and Matu-ilu about the 
year 750 B.C.; there and in Assyrian on Salma- 
nassar’s monolith inscription of 850 the god Ram- 
man of Hallab is mentioned (information supplied 
by E. Weidner). In Egyptian texts Aleppo {H-r-b) 
is mentioned in the xvi'h century B.C. in the 
biography of the general Amenemheb (Sethe, fV- 
kiinden.^ iv. p. 8go et seq.') and in the accounts 
of the battle with the Hittites at Kadesh in 1288 
B.C. (information supplied by Dr. Burckhardt). In 
the Old Testament Aram Soba seems to correspond 
to Aleppo. In the Seleucid period it was given 
the name Beroia (Bepoix, Bippoix, Bspdip etc.) by 
Seleucus Nikator, who favoured it exceedingly. 
It suffered severely at Khusraw I’s conquest in 
540 A. D. (not Khusraw II. as is wrongly stated 
in Pauly-Wissowa and Baedeker). In the Byzantine 
period we find the old name reappearing in the 
Greek form XaiAeJr. 

2. Under Arab Rule. 

Aleppo seems to have been predominantly a 
Syrian town with a strong admixture of immigrant 
Arabs in contrast to the more cosmopolitan Kin- 


nisrin. The suburb of Hadir Ilalab or Tanukh 
was entirely settled by Bedouins of that tribe. 
The Arabs therefore met with no strenuous op- 
position in 16 A. H. at their advance on Aleppo 
under Khalid b. al-Walld and the city capitulated 
to Abu ‘’Ubaida without resistance. The Arabs pre- 
sumably first occupied the suburb of Iladir Ilalab 
before the Bab Antakiya and entered the city 
through the latter. There they founded the first 
mosque, which later was called al-Masdjid al-Gha- 
da’irl and al-Madrasa al-Shu‘^aibIya and is now 
known as al-Tuti. The people of Aleppo were 
given the usual grant of protection which assured 
them security for their lives, churches and houses. 
.A number of the Arabs embraced Islam immedi- 
ately, others not till the caliphate of '^Abd al-Malih. 
The Christians retained five churches, of which 
several [see below] were turned into mosques 
during the Crusades. The Arabs erected c.amps, 
tjjunud [q. V., i. 1064'' lnfrei\ in the conquered pro- 
vinces. Abu “^Ubaida became governor of Ilims, Kin- 
nisrln and Mesopotamia and appointed governors 
beneath him. After his death in 18 Mu‘awiya 
became governor of the whole of Syria. When he 
became Caliph, he separated the administration of 
the province of Hims from that of Kinnisrin and 
its dependencies (according to another authority 
this measure is due to his son Yazid). The go- 
vernors of the Umaiyad Caliphs resided for a time 
in Aleppo and the neighbourhood, and their me- 
mory is still preserved in local place names, e. g. 
Hadir Halab is to this day called Hadir al-Sulaimani, 
after a palace built by the governor Sulaiman, 
brother of the Caliph 'Abd al-Malik. Other go- 
vernors resided in the neighbourhood of Aleppo. 
During the struggle between the Omayyads and 
'Abbasids for the caliphate, the people of Aleppo 
were at first won over to the side of the 'AbbSsid 
general, the Ilashimi 'Abd Allah b. ‘Alt, but 
they afterwards supported Madjza Abu ’ 1 -Ward in 
his efforts on behalf of the descendants of the 
Omayyad Maslama; but they could effect nothing 
against the new rulers. On the death of the first 
‘Abbasid Caliph al-Saffah [q. v.] in 136 his uncle, 
the general ‘Abd Allah b. ^Ali already mentioned, 
seized Syria and Mesopotamia but had to flee 
before Abu Muslim who was sent against him. 
The latter was then appointed governor general 
of Syria and appointed governors subordinate to 
him for the separate districts. In I3g he left 
Syria and was succeeded by the Hashimi SSlih, 
a descendant of ^Abd Allah b. 'All. The office 
of governor of Syria was frequently filled by 
members of this family during the next century 
(down to 250 A. D.). Caliph HarQn al-Rashtd, who 
as heir-apparent had been governor of Syria, se- 
parated its frontier lands from the province of 
Kinnisrin because they had been considerably en- 
larged by successful wars on the Byzantines (sum- 
mer campaigns, .yS’f/a, q.v.). He therefore founded 
a new administrative area in 170 Yfith the capital 
.Antakiya [q. v., i. 3Sg et seq^ called al- Awasim 
[q.'v., i. 515 et seq.% of which the frontier de- 
fences proper, the Ihughur, were outposts. 

In 258 the Turkish general Ahmad ibn Tulun 
fq. v.l was granted the Ihugbur in fief. He assisted 
in putting down a rebellion in Syria with numerous 
troops collected for the purpose, and then declared 
war with his army on the governor of Syria, 
Ahmad al-Muwaffalc, brother of the Caliph al- 
MuHamid, to win Syria for himself. Without 
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meeting any serious resistance he occupied Damas- 
cus and Aleppo, where he was hailed as a libe- 
lator. His son Khumarwaih [q. v.] appointed 
Toghdj b. Djaff (father of Muhammad al-I khsh id, 
q. V.) governor of Aleppo in 275. Khumarwaih 
died in 280. He was succeeded by his son Dj aish, 
and next by his second son Harun. After pro- 
tracted hostilities peace was finally made in 286 
between the Caliph and Harun; Aleppo remained 
to the Caliph. In 290 an invasion of the Karma- 
tians [q. v.] took place, they defeated the governor 
and besieged Aleppo but were forced to retreat 
after a sortie in which the troops were assisted 
by the citizens. To reconquer the lost provinces 
of Damascus and Egypt, the Caliph al-MuktafI 
sent a strong army under Muhammad b. Sulaiman, 
which received accessions in Aleppo from the 
tribes of Kilab and Taralm. He routed the Kar- 
matians in Central Syria, conquered Egypt and 
slew Harun in 292 A. H. This victory secured 
the Caliph’s hold on Syria for a considerable 
time. The governors and deputy governors were 
changed frequently usually by force of arms. In 
325 Syria became dependent on the governor of 
Egypt, Muhammad al-Ikhshid [q. v.], who ap- 
pointed Ahmad ibn Sa'id al-Kilabi, chief of the 
Bedouins of the tribe of Kilab, to be governor of 
Aleppo. The Kilabis flocked thither in large 
numbers. The Caliph granted Syria to Muhammad 
b. Ra^ilf [q. v.] to rid it of Ikhshidids who did 
not recognise his authority. Ibn Ra^ik drove out 
the Ikhshidid governor, Ahmad al-Kilabi, and took 
the field against al-l^sljid himself. Muhammad 
al-Ikhsliid was defeated, surrendered Damascus to 
Ibn Ra^ilj and fled into Egypt. In 329 Muhammad 
al-Ikhshid sent his general Kafor with a large 
army into Syria ; he defeated Ibn Ra^ilf’s governor 
and conquered Aleppo. In the following year peace 
was made between al-Ikhshid and Ibn Ra"ik, who 
now received Aleppo and Hims also. In the same 
year Ibn Ra’ik was slain by the Hamdanid Nasir 
al-DawIa; the latter became Amir al-Umara^ and 
his famous brother 'All received the title of honour 
Saif al-Dawla. The history of Aleppo for the next 
few years is so closely bound up with his career 
that we must refer the reader to the article saif 
Ai.-DA\vi.A. After the death of Saif al-DawIa in 
356 (967) his descendants continued to rule there 
till 406 (1015) if we include the sequel ot 
Hamdanid rule under the Hamdanid Mamlufc Lu^lu" 
and his son Mansur. During this period, the history 
of which is given in greater detail in the article 
HAMDANIDS, Aleppo had developed with the lands 
attached to it into a practically independent prin- 
cipality and was now the most important city in 
northern Syria. Its importance in the world’s history 
lies in its successful struggle with the Byzantine 
empire. By his extraordinary abilities Saif al-Dawla 
had retained Syria for Muslim culture; in the above 
mentioned year, however, the city fell directly under 
Fatimid rule, for which it had already been prepared 
under the Hamdanids and Ltflu’ and Mansur. 

The Caliph al-Hakim remitted the taxes for 407 
of the province which had been so impoverished 
by continual warfare and appointed 'Aziz al-Dawla I 
Fatik governor of Aleppo and its citadel. The 
latter built himself a fortified residence connected 
with the citadel and renovated the walls (see 
architecture). He was also able to come to good 
terms with the Byzantines. At this time the Em- 
peror Basil had forbidden trade with the “infidels” 


in Syria and Egypt in reprisal for al-IIakim's 
cruel treatment of the Christians, but he made an 
exception in favour of 'Aziz al-Dawla. Relying 
on his twofold power as governor of the city 
and its citadel and a friend of the Byzantines, 
he showed his independence of al-Hakim by striking 
his own coins and gave up paying revenue to him. 
The Caliph enraged prepared to take the field 
against him, but before the preparations were com- 
plete he was murdered [but see the article hakim] 
in 41 1. Aziz al-Dawla is said to have made peace 
with his successor al-Zahir and Hakim's sister 
who conducted the government; but it is related 
that he was murdered in 413 at the queen’s 
command. Others throw the guilt on Badr, com- 
mander of the citadel in Aleppo, who wished the 
power for himself. His plan miscarried however. 
The regent drove him out of the city with her 
troops and as a precaution in 414 appointed two 
independent governors, one for the city and an- 
other for the fortress. But no one in Syria 
was satisfied with Fatimid rule. We thus come to 
have in the next year the remarkable phenomenon 
of the chiefs of the three great Bedouin tribes 01 
North Syria, the Kilabis (led by Salih b. Mirdas, 
q. V.), the Kalbis (led by Sinan) and the Taiyis 
(led by Hassan b. al-Mufarra^) uniting for joint 
action. Salih was to attack .\leppo, Sinan Damas- 
cus and Hassan Palestine. In face of this danger 
the Caliph’s best general, Anushtikln al-Dizbari, 
was sent to Palestine to put down the rebellion. 
Anushtikln was overcome by superior forces. Salih 
was thus free to advance on .Aleppo and after 
two months the city was delivered up to him 
through dissension between the two governors. 
Salih left a portion of his army behind to capture 
the citadel, and went southwards with the remain- 
der, again defeating Anushtikln and taking Hims, 
Ba'albek and Sidon in 416; F.ahba, Manbidj, Balis 
and Rafaniya in the east also submitted to him. 
Syria thus regained its independence. When the 
situation in Egypt had improved the Caliph al- 
Zahir in 420 sent a new army to Palestine under 
Anu^tikln, this time successfully ; Salih b. Mirdas 
fell in the battle of Ukhuwana on the Jordan. 
Plis sons, who had stayed behind in Aleppo, 
shared his power; Mu'izz al-Dawla Thimal received 
the eitadel, Shibl al-Dawla Nasr the city, but in 
the next year he seized the citadel also and in- 
demnified his brother elsewhere. He again began 
the famous summer raids on the Byzantines and 
severely defeated the governor of Antioch. To 
revenge himself the Emperor Romanus advan- 
ced against Aleppo, but his army, which had suf- 
fered severely from the great heat of summer and 
the scarcity of water, was defeated and forced to 
retreat. The new governor of Antioch was more 
successful in plundering towns belonging to Aleppo 
and capturing numerous Muslims. Nasr thus found 
imself forced to submit; he promised to pay 
tribute and observe peace. The next few years 
passed peaceably enough apart from a few trifling 
out reaks. In 427 the new Fatimid Caliph, whose 
lavour he had won by vast gifts taken from 
yzantme booty, confirmed his investiture and 
granted him the highest rank of vizier. Two 
yeare later, Anushtikln, who had been governor 
o Damascus since 420, resolved to take Aleppo 
with Fatimid troops aided by the irreconcilable 
Kj abis. Nasr advanced to meet him with his 
o owers. In the battle of Latmin Xhimal took to 
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flight and Nasr was killed. His brother Thimal 
took his place as ruler of Aleppo, but went off 
to Mesopotamia leaving representatives in the city 
and citadel. After his departure anarchy and plun- 
der reigned there till Anu.^tikin besieged the 
town, which surrendered by agreement ; the citadel 
also surrendered shortly afterwards. Anushtikin 
placed governors in Aleppo both for the city and 
citadel and further strengthened his power in 
Northern Syria. His successes aroused the mistuist 
of the Fatimid vizier, who prevented the general’s 
family in Cairo from going to see him. Vigorous 
protests from Anushtikin widened the breach, till 
finally the vizier ordered Anushtikln’s ka^ids to 
leave him and again granted Aleppo to the Mir- 
dasid Thimal. Abandoned by the kaTds Anushtikin 
went with a small following to Aleppo, followed 
by Thimal ; Anusjitikln, despondent and ill, died in 
433. His successor handed over Aleppo to ThimM 
on receipt of the Caliph’s firman to that effect 
after fighting several battles with him. He was on 
good terms not only with the Caliph in Cairo, who in 
436 again confirmed the firman granting him his 
position, but also with the Empress Theodora, who 
granted him and his successors titles and presents 
in return for payment of a yearly tribute. He W'as 
also able to avoid war with the powerful Turkish 
chief al-BasasIrl who had fled from Ba gh dad be- 
fore the Saldjuk Sultan Toghrul Reg and granted 
him Raklfti- The demands of the Kilabls continued 
to cause great difficulties to Thimal and their 
insolent attacks hurt him so much that he ex- 
changed Aleppo for Dj ubail, Bairut and ‘Akka 
in 449 with the permission of the Fatimid Caliph. 
The Caliph appointed two governors in Aleppo 
one for the town and one for the citadel and 
peace reigned for three years. But in 452 the 
Kilabis under Ihimal's nephew Mahmud collected 
their forces to capture Aleppo. After long fighting 
with varying success (xMeppo on one occasion saw 
three different masters in three days) Mahmud 
finally occupied the city and its citadel. But he 
could not long enjoy its possession; by command 
of the Caliph, Thimal retook it from him in 453? 
without however having defeated him, as the Shaikhs 
of the Kilabis decided that it was improper to 
support a nephew against his father’s brother; 
Mahmud received compensation elsewhere. To- 
wards the close of the reign of Thimal fighting 
with the Byzantines went on continuously with 
varying result. About the end of 453 Thimal fell 
very ill and died ; during his long reign he had 
been able to maintain for Aleppo a fairly inde- 
pendent position between the Byzantine and Fati- 
mid empires. Shortly before his death he appointed 
his brother '^Atiya his successor, but Mahmud de- 
clined to recognise his uncle and revived his old 
claim to the inheritance as Nasr’s son. After four 
years of fighting Mahmud, who had obtained Tur- 
kish mercenaries with Byzantine money, succeeded 
in taking Aleppo in 457' I" 459 — 4^2 pestilence 
and the continual ravages of Turkish hordes brought 
about destitution, famine and great loss of life in 
Northern Syria. By this time the power of the 
Fatimids had declined. The ‘Abbasid Caliphate, 
supported by the arms of the Saldjuk Sultans, 
had won new influence, so that MahmUd 
himself forced to mention the Caliph al-Ka'ira 
and Sultan Alp Arslan in prayer, hoping for their 
effective support. While the Shaikhs understood 
the changed political situation and put on black 


('Abbasid) garments, the people rebelled and took 
the straw mats out of the mosque, saying these 
were “^All’s praying carpets, Abu Bakr could get 
new ones for himself. Alp Ar.slan then demanded 
of Mahmud that he, like the other vassals, should 
join his army at the head of his followers. When 
Mahmud declined. Alp Arslan, although he ad- 
vanced against Aleppo, contented himself with 
surrounding the town hoping to take it without 
storming it, in order not to weaken it unnecessarily 
so that it might serve him as a bulwark against 
the Byzantines. At the last moment Mahmud sur- 
rendered the city, but received it back at once 
from the Sultan in fief. He was sent on an ex- 
pedition against Damascus and had reached Ba'al- 
bek when he had to return Aleppo to protect 
his kingdom from the raids of his uncle 'Atiya, 
who had formed an alliance with the Byzantines. 
Against the latter Mahmud enlisted the leaders 
of Turkish mercenaries from Palestine in his 
service and the Byzantines retreated; 'Atiya went 
with them to Constantinople where he soon after- 
wards died. In 466 Mahmud died, in the latter 
years of his reign he had become avaricious and 
autocratic; he was succeeded by his eldest son 
Djalal al-Dawla Nasr, a cruel tyrant. When he 
was slain in 468, the Turkish mercenaries chose 
his brother Sabik as ruler, while soon afterwards 
the Kilabis took the side of another brother, 
Waththab, and advanced on Kinnisrin. They dared 
not face the advancing Turks however and fled 
in disorder. The Turks took possession of their 
camp with their women, children and flocks as 
booty of war. Waththab and his followers then 
turned for help to the Sultan, who was not him- 
self able to assist them; however he granted Syria 
as a fief to his brother Tutush and ordered the 
leaders of the Turkish mercenaries to place them- 
selves under his banner, Tutush entered Syria and 
made an alliance with the Kilabis and with the 
"Okailid chief Sliaraf al-Dawla Muslim. The united 
forces besieged .Aleppo for three months in 471 
but the alliance between the Arabs and the Turks 
was not a close one. The Kilabis and the Okailids 
kept aloof from them, Muslim returned homewards 
with Sabik, took leave of Tutush and advised the 
other Kilabl chiefs to seek safety. The remaining Ki- 
labis went over to Sabik. After further Turkish 
auxiliaries who were approaching Aleppo had been 
defeated by the Bedouins, Tutush raised the siege 
and went to the Euphrates. Next spring he again 
advanced on Aleppo, but was once more defeated and 
went to Damascus, which was given him by the Turk 
'Aziz. F'rom this centre he ravaged Northern Syria 
and plundered the country from Ma'arrat M-Nu'man 
to Aleppo so that many of the inhabitants fled 
to Mesopotamia. As Sabilc fcB he could no longer 
resist, he surrendered Aleppo at the end of 492 
to the 'Okailid Muslim against his brother's wish. 
Muslim came with fresh troops and munitions 
and compensated the three brothers by granting 
them smaller towns. An Arab ascended the throne 
of -Aleppo for the last time in the person of 
Muslim b. Kuraish [q.v.]; after he had fallen in 
477 in batUe with the SaldjHk Sulaiman b. Kutul- 
mish Iq. V.], the city was henceforth ruled only 
by dynasties of Turkish origin. Ibn KutulmigJj 
preceded to besiege Aleppo, but the inhabitants 
led by the Sharif al-Hutaiti (who had built an outer 
fort at the southern side of the city wall, called 
“Kal'at al-Sharir) resisted in the hope of receiving 
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support from Malik Shah. They next sent for j 
help to Tutush, who hurried at once to their 
relief; Ibn KuUilmish advanced to meet him. In 
an encounter near Aleppo his troops were put to 
flight and he in despair committed suicide. Tutush 
came up to Aleppo to occupy it as had been 
agreed but when Sharif al-Hutaiti refused to sur- 
render the town, he forced his way into it after 
a few days with the aid of traitors in the town. 
Salim b. Kuraish, the commander of the citadel, 
who had been pledged by Muslim to surrender 
the citadel only to Sultan Malik Shah himself, 
alone successfully resisted Tutush. Meanwhile Malik 
Shah was approaching with a large army, subject- 
ing all the strongholds on his route. Tutush retired 
to Damascus and Malik Shah marched unopposed 
to the shores of the Mediterranean. In Aleppo he 
appointed his faithful friend Kasim al-Dawla Alf- 
sonkur [q. v., i. 226^^ infra rr^.], the founder of 
Zangid line, as governor in 479. The trade and 
commerce of Aleppo [see Architecture sect, iii.] 
flourished under him and during almost ten years 
of peace security reigned and his subjects were 
mildly treated. Unfortunately he was taken prisoner 
in 487 in battle with Tutush and executed, Aleppo 
passed to Tutush and, on the latter’s death soon 
after, to his son Ridwan [q. v.]. 

Period of the Crusades. For the next few 
years devastating wars raged continuously between 
the rulers of Syria so that they were unable to 
resist the invasion of the Franks at the beginning 
of the Crusades in 490. How Boemund of Taren- 
tum captured Antioch, defeated the powerful army 
sent to its relief in consequence of the dissension 
among the Syrian Emirs and founded the king- 
dom of Antioch, which formed a continual danger 
to Aleppo for many years is well known. Al- 
though Ridwan, being hated as a mpmber of the 
Isma'ili sect of the A.ssassins, received little support 
from his fellow Muslims, the Crusaders were un- 
able to take Aleppo itself while he lived. On 
their raids however they frequently came up to 
the very gates of Aleppo. He died in 507. After 
the short reign of his feeble-minded and debauched 
son Alp Arslan, who was assassinated in 508, his 
son, the infant Sultan Shah, came to the throne 
under the regency of Lu’lu^, who met a violent 
death in 51 1. In the same year IlghazI b. Urtuk 
[q. v.] was chosen regent, but he could not at 
first maintain his army in consequence of the 
devastation and destitution of Aleppo, so that it was 
not till 512 that he obtained a firm footing by 
alleviating the famine to some extent by a favour- 
able treaty with the Franks. Ilghazi, occupied in 
constant fighting, spent little time in Aleppo, where 
he had left his son Sulaiman as his representative. 
As the latter rebelled against his father in 514, 
Ilghazi deposed him and put his nephew Sulaiman 
b. ‘Abd al-Diabbar in his place. The latter built 
the first madrasa (a theological school of the or- 
thodox, Sunni creed) in Aleppo and aroused such 
wrath among the Shi'i population that they are 
said to have destroyed by night what he built by 
day. Sulaiman, who succeeded to power on his 
uncle’s death in 516, was deprived of it the next 
year by his uncle Balak b. Bahram [q. v., i. 612I'], 
when he failed to defend the province successfully 
against the Franks. Balak deposed the king of Alep- 
po, the Saldjulf Sultan Shah, and exiled him to Har- 
ran. In this year the ravages of the Franks brought 
them up to the gates of Aleppo ; plundering the 


sanctuaries they tore the sarcojihagis out of tlicir con- 
secrated tombs. In reprisal the Kadi Ibn al-Kliasli- 
shab turned three churches in Aleppo into mosques 
[see architecture]. In the next year Balak fell at 
the siege of Manbidj, and his inheritance passed 
to his cousin Timurtash [q. v.] of Mardin, who 
appointed a governor for Aleppo, limtlrtash was 
not strong enough to protect his new possessions 
against the Franks, who advanced on Aleppo with 
Sultan Shah and Dubals [q. v., i. 1077 '’f 'ey.] of 
Hilia; the latter, a Shfi, hoped that the inhabitants, 
of whose enthusiasm for the Shi'a we have already 
had tw’'0 examples, would surrender to him without 
striking a blow. But he was deceived in this 
expectation; for the inhabitants led by the Kadi 
Ibn al-Khashshab defended themselves valiantly. 
As their lord Timurtash had left them in the 
lurch, they had applied for help to Aksonkiir, 
ruler of Mosul. The latter adv.inced with a 
large army and with it forced the Franks and 
their Muslim allies to retreat. Wisely refraining 
from following up the enemy’s retreat, he con- 
tented himself with making his hold on .\lcppo 
secure in the closing days of 518. His brief reign 
was occupied with wars with the Franks till in 
520 he w'as murdered in M6sul by the .Assassins. 
He had shortly before appointed his son Mas'od 
his representative in Aleppo. The latter succeeded 
him in the government of his lands but, when 
he died the next year, utter anarchy reigned in 
Aleppo. Kutlugh, to whom Ma.s'ud is said to have 
ceded the town, took possession of it, but was 
thereupon besieged by the dissatisfied inhabitants 
in the citadel, till finally Karalflish, the lieutenant 
of the new lord of Mosul, the Atabeg Zangi [q. v.], 
arrived with an army and put an end to the 
strife. When Zangi himself arrived, he restored 
order but severely punished the culprits. In the 
next year (523) he was granted Aleppo by the 
Saldjlik Sultan. Aleppo itself was never endangered 
during his reign, filled with fighting as it was ; 
security and prosperity were restored. He increased 
his territory by the conquest of Ilamat, Hims, 
Ba'albek etc. When he was slain in 541 at 
the siege of Kal'at Dja^bar, he was succeeded 
by his son Nur al-Dln Mahmud [q. v.] in the 
government of Mosul and Aleppo (including the 
Syrian appanages). He improved his position against 
the Crusaders, by taking Damascus from the in- 
capable Burid [cf. i. 800^] Abak and prepared the 
way for the end of the feeble Fatimid rule in Egypt 
through Saladin. His son al-Malik al-.Salih Isma'il, 
who succeeded to power on Nur al-Din’s death 
in 569, had repeatedly to purchase a shameful peace 
from the! ranks and to cede Damascus to Saladin. 
Ismail soon afterwards died in 577 and Tzz al-Din 
Mas ud I of Mosul, whom he had designated to 
succeed him, ceded Aleppo in the following year 
to Imad al-Din Zangi II of Sindjar, but the latter 
was not able to defend it against Saladin. In the 
beginning of 579 the latter again advanced on 
Aleppo 5 but although the troops offered a valiant 
defence against the besiegers, Zangi II finally 
saw that he could not hold Aleppo, as he lacked 
provisions and money to pay his soldiers. After 
secret negotiations the two princes came to an 
agreement whereby Zangi II received Sindjar, 
Nisibln and other lands, while Aleppo in return 
was ceded to Saladin. 

The Aiyubids (579—658). Saladin at first 
granted his eleven year old son al-Malik al- 
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Zahir OhazI Aleppo, but a tew months later he 
transferred the government of it to his brother 
al-Malik al-'Adil [cf. i. 138^]. In 581 Saladin fell 
so ill that his death was hourly expected. On this 
occasion he became convinced that he could not 
trust his relatives absolutely and, when he had re- 
covered, decided in 582 on a new division of his 
lands. Al-'^Adil was removed from his Syrian post 
and sent to Egypt as Atabeg of Saladin's son ; Ghazi 
was again granted Aleppo and betrothed to al- 
'.Adil’s daughter Da^ifa Khatun. Ghazi, like a 
faithful vassal, supported his father against the 
Crusaders and on the latter's death recognised al- 
Malik al-'Adil as his suzerain. The aim of his 
policy was to maintain the balance of power of 
the Aiyubid chiefs by alternating alliances. He 
strengthened the defences of Aleppo to defend 
himself against all attacks. Ghazi died in 615; he 
had previously designated as his successor his 
younger son al-Malik al-'Aziz Muhammad by his 
marriage with al-^Adil’s daughter, in order to in- 
fluence al-‘^Adil in his favour. Al-'.Adil’s son al- 
Malik al-Ashraf Mtlsa took over the command of 
the troops in Aleppo and was successful in warding 
off an attack by the Saldjuk Sultan Kaikawus; the 
civil administration was in the hands of Ghazi’s 
trusted lieutenant the Atabeg Tughril (see archi- 
tecture) and the famous Kadi Baha^ al-Din Ibn 
Shaddad [q. v.]. Al-'.Adil and his son and succes- 
sor al-Malik al-Kamil each confirmed al-'Aziz in 
his throne. In 628 he took over the administration 
himself, appointed new officials in Aleppo and com- 
manders in the fortresses of his vassals to strengthen 
his position. 'With the support of al-Kamil he 
captured the fortress of Shaizar; he inherited al- 
Bira (on the Euphrates) from his uncle al-Zahir 
Da^ud (a son of Saladin's). Ghazi and al-'Aziz 
brought great prosperity to Aleppo and extended 
their territories in Mesopotamia and Syria. Al- 
'Aziz died young in 634 and left the throne to 
his seven-year-old son al-Malik al-Nasir Yusuf II 
(by his marriage with Fatima, daughter of Sultan 
al-Kamil). Yusuf’s grandmother Da’ifa Khatun [see 
above] became regent during a period of political 
crisis. Mistrusting al-Kamil of Egypt, she formed 
an alliance with al-.Ashraf of Damascus. She was 
easily able to defend herself against the Templars 
who were raiding her territory and her troops 
under the command of al-Mu'azzam, son of Sa- 
ladin, on several occasions inflicted such losses on 
them that they were forced to retire. To strengthen 
her power the regent made a close alliance with 
the Saldjuk Sultan Kai-Khusraw of Rum (Asia 
Minor), recognised him as suzerain (in khutba 
and on coins) and betrothed her youthful grand- 
son to his sister. A great danger was at this 
time threatening Syria. The wild, warlike people 
of Kh^arizm, driven by Cingiz-khan [q. v., i. 859 
et seq.'] out of their lands on the Caspian Sea 
had come to Mesopotamia and occupied the lands 
of al-Kamil’s son al-Salih Aiyub. Unfortunately 
the Aiyubid princes in consequence of their eternal 
rivalries were not united and when it suited their 
interests allied themselves with the Khwarizmis. In 
638 the armies of Aleppo were severely defeated 
by much superior forces, their leader al-Mu'azzam 
taken prisoner, all their baggage fell into the 
hands of the enemy, who laid the whole country 
waste from the Euphrates to Hama in their raids 
up and down the country; finally the Aleppo 
army reinforced by the king of Hims and a body 


of Beduins, who had deserted from the enemy, 
felt strong enough to offer battle to the Kh"arizm 
troops. I'hey had to follow the enemy, who evaded 
them, as far as al-Ruha, and the armies met not 
far from there. The invaders were utterly routed 
and retreated via Ilarran to 'Ana on the Euphrates, 
where they remained in the Caliph’s territory. All 
the towns in Mesopotamia were taken from them 
and the captives left in Harran set free. In 640 
the Aleppo tioops again utterly defeated the 
Kh" arizmis, plundered their camp and took rich 
booty. .A few mouths later the regent died ; her 
grandson al-Nasir Yusuf took over the government 
and extended his power over almost all Syria, but 
just when it had reached this zenith, the end ol 
his kingdom was at hand. The Tatar Khan Hrdagu 
advanced on Aleppo in 658. Sultan Yusuf, who had 
relied in vain on help from Egypt, lied to Damascus 
and had afterwards to surrender to Hulagu. The 
latter took Aleppo, which was given over for days to 
plunder, conquered the Syrian cities of Hama, Ba'al- 
bek, Damascus and appointed governors in them. 

Later Period. The rule of the Tatars lasted 
but a short time. In 659 they were utterly routed 
by Sultan Kutuz at 'Ain DjalUt [q. v.] and forced 
to retreat. Kutuz placed a governor in Aleppo. 
Soon afterwards a body of Tatar troops succeeded 
in taking Aleppo once more and maintained them- 
selves in it for three or four months practising 
the greatest cruelties. At the end of the year 
they were defeated at Hims and had to abandon 
Syria. Sultan Yusuf is then said to have been 
executed by Hulagu (not after the battle of 'Ain 
Djalut as is often stated). Aleppo now passed 
under the sway of the Mamluk Sultans; in 800 
it once more suffered terribly from Timor Lenk’s 
invasion. It was restored after the retreat of the 
Mongols and now became a bulwark against the 
hereditary enemy Armenia, against which the go- 
vernors waged countless wars, later against the 
Turkoman rulers of the -Ak and Kara-Kuyunh 
and of AblisUn, as well as against the Ottomans. 
The territory in Asia Minor conquered from time 
to time by the Mamluks was always added to the 
province of Aleppo. The town itself was strongly 
fortified by its governors, notably its citadel by 
Abrak, the governor of the second last Mamluk 
Sultan Ghurl. It passed to the Ottomans by treach- 
ery; the citadel was so strongly fortified that the 
reliel DjanbardI could not take it in 92b in spite 
of a siege of several months' duration. The scheme 
of its defences has remained almost unaltered 
to the present day. Under the Ottomans Aleppo 
continued to be a flourishing commercial centre 
although it suffered a great deal from the mis- 
government of the Pashas. From 1831-1839 Aleppo 
was held by the Egyptians. Ibrahim Pasha [q. v.], 
an enlightened man, although he had the best in- 
tentions, oppressed the city by heavy war-levies 
and conscriptions as well as by a system of mo- 
nopolies, which were only beneficial to his officials. 
Matters became even worse on the return of Tur- 
kish rule. Since 1880 however the city has made 
great steps and will once again regain its ancient 
importance as a commercial centre. 

III. Notes on the Architecturai. History. 

(Based on the joint researches of 
Dr. Herzfeld and the writer). 

Aleppo is rich in monuments of a military, 
religious and civil character. The majority are 
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well preserved and almost all bear inscriptions 
defining their date and origin. In addition to these 
we have the numerous architectural notes in the 
historians. The buildings of Aleppo thus afford a 
complete picture of the architectural development, 
which is authoritative not only for the town itself 
but for the whole of northern Syria. 

I . The City-walls. Aleppo was a strongly 
fortified town even in the Seleucid and Byzantine 
period and it is probable that its walls formed a 
rough rectangle with ' a gate in the middle of 
each side. !^usraw I captured Aleppo on his 
campaign of conquest in Syria (540 A. i>.) (Pro- 
copius, ii. 7, and Niceph. Kalisth., xiv. 39), and 
destroyed the walls but spared the citadel. Between 
the Bab al-Djinan (see plan iii.) and the Bab 
Antahiya (see plan iv.) portions of the walls built 
with Persian bricks, said to date from the restor- 
ations by Khusraw, were still to be seen in Ibn 
Shaddad’s time. The name “The Ditch of the 
Greeks” of the ditch, which the walls now follow 
in the south and east, does not go back to these an- 
cient times however, for it was dug by the Emperor 
Nicephoros when he besieged Aleppo in 351 a. h. 
When the Arabs captured Aleppo, Abii ‘L’baida 
entered by the Antioch Gate in the year 16 a. it., 
so that it is evident that the position of the main 
gate has not been altered. The old line of defence 
was apparently always followed by the wall in 
the first four centuries of the Hidjra, for which 
we have but few notices of it, while architectural 
remains are entirely absent. 

The oldest part of the defences that still survives 
is the inner wall in the parapet between the two 
towers of the Antioch gate, built by the governor 
'Aziz al-Dawla in the reign of the Caliph al-Hakim 
(407 — 413 A. H.). It cannot be ascertained with 
certainty how much of the wall proper dates from 
an early period, as inscriptions only exist on the 
gates and towers. The architectural history of the 
wall is therefore based on the latter. 

Saladin’s son, Sultan al-Zahir Ghazi, in 609 
built the north gate of the city the Bab al-Nasr 
(PI. i.), which was called Bab al-Yahud before his 
time. It has not altered : it consists of two strong 
towers forming a gate way, the entrance is through 
one of them by a zig-zag path {barbakhana^ dergah^ 
cf. van Berchem, Notes eTArch.^ p. 42, Note 2). 
More has survived of the restorations undertaken 
by Sultan al-Mu^aiyad Shaikh after the destruction 
by the Mongols under TimQr Lenk. The Bab 
Antakiya (West Gate) in its present form dates 
from his time (823). Two inscriptions of Sultans 
Barkuk (792) and Fara^ (804) replaced on the gate 
by al-Mu^aiyad bear witness to the restorations car- 
ried on between 807 and 823, which had been 
rendered necessary by earthquake and the Tatars. 
This gate is from the point of view of architectural 
technique the most advanced in Aleppo and shows 
the type in perfection viz., the two towers, both 
of which jut out with flattened comes, with lofty 
vaulting within, a narrow gateway and barbakhana 
in the right tower, a protected way between the 
towers. The gateway is defended by loopholes in 
its three walls and machicolations. The gates had 
folding gates and draw gates in front of them. 
In the tops of the vaultings were openings through 
which missiles could be hurled on the enemy from 
the upper storey if they penetrated so far. There 
was a sanctuary in one of the great niches of the 
gate way. A portion of the Bab Kinnesrin (PI. v. 


south gateway) also dates from the time t»l .rl-Mu - 
aiyad, namely the courtine betuecn the t\M> low ers . 
also the second tower south of tlie HSb al-Djinan 
(west wall) and the fine towers at the southwest 
corner of the city (south wall). .\I*Mtt aiyad itttended 
that his restorations, which were never completoii. 
should cover the whole of the old line ttf defeitee 
Under Barsbey (825 — 842) thts was detiniteU 
abandoned and an outer wall which followed the 
“Greeks’ ditch” was added to the city w.all. with 
the Makam (PI. vi.), Ncrab (PI. vii.) and l ladid 
(PI. viii.) [in place of the earlier Bab al-Kanat] 
gates. 

About 893 A. H. Sultan KSit Bey built the Bab 
al-Faradj (PI. li.) at the south side, of it only 
the south tower, now quite built over, survives. 
Unlike the older gates the entrance is through 
the courtine between the two towers. The Bail 
al-Makam also, built on the same principle, may 
be essentially the work of Kait Bey although it 
also bears Barsbey’s cartouches. Barsbey built the 
Bab Nerab. 

At the close of the Mamluk period Sultan Kan- 
saSh Ghuri, once more repaired the fortifications 
of Aleppo to defend it against the Ottomans. 
From him dates the modern form of the Bab al- 
Djinan (918) and the fine Bab Kinnesrtn which 
resembles the Bab .\ntakiya; several towers ol 
the cast wall, the Bab al-Ahmar (PI. viii. ca.st 
gate) and the Bab al-Hadid (PI. ix.) were entirely 
renewed by him (northeast corner 915). The 
town soon afterwards passed to the (Ottomans 
through treachery, but they allowed its fortifications 
to fall into decay. Only one slight tower, the 
third to the south of the Bab Antakiya beats an 
inscription commemorating repairs by Sulfiin Ahmed 
(1012 — 1026) and on the Bilb Ncrab Sultan Mah- 
mud (1143 — 1 168) has perpetuated his name by 
some immaterial improvements. 

As Syrian architecture is essentially modciate 
in character, avoiding .all superllnous ornament 
and only seeks effect through the solidity ot 
its freestone work and the beauty of its propoi- 
tions and disposition of its mas.ses, we naturally 
find these features particularly well marked in 
defensive works. Apart from the inscriptions and 
their frames there is hardly the slightest decoration 
on the walls of .\leppo. A frieze on the Bab al- 
Nasr may be mentioned as quite unique ; it shows 
an arabesque undergrowth through which a hare 
is running (see arabesque, i. 363 etseq.^ PI. ii. 15). 
There are Mamluk escutcheons on a number of 
towers, lions or leopards in the rudest relief, which 
can scarcely claim to be works of art but are 
only placed on the walls as heraldic emblems 
(perhaps with talismanic significance). 

2. The Citadel. The citadel is a natural 
mound with its slopes artificially steepened and a 
deep ditch. Its form is oval, about 300 yards X 
150 in area at the top, while the ditch encloses 
an area of 500 X 35° yards, its height above the 
bottom of the ditch is lOo feet. The mound does 
not lie equidistant from the city walls but near 
the centre of the east wall. The only entrance 
(PI. «) is in the south. 

The citadel was certainly in existence at a very 
early period, the period when we find Aleppo 
mentioned in Assyrian and Hittite monuments; 
from this time date two Hittite sculptures of lions 
in basalt. It is to be presumed that its sanctuaries 
also date from this remote age. Although .Aleppo 
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wab only a provincial town in the Byzantine period 
it was fortified. A relic of this period is a vast 
cistern almost in the centre of the citadel hewn 
out of the rock and covered with nine cross 
arched vaultings resting on four pillars. The ‘'Ab- 
basid and early Arab dynasties have left no mo- 
numents. The deep well on the north side, around 
whose cylindrical shaft a staircase winds, was built 
in the Saldjuk period as an inscription of Malik- 
shah found in a passage below, near the steps, 
shows. 

The existing fortifications must have been ren- 
dered useless by earthquake in 565 as Nur al- 
Din instituted great works of restoration, of which 
several inscriptions have survived on towers on 
the west side (568). In the interior Nur al- 
Din (563) built the lower sanctuary of Ibrahim 
al-Khalil (PI. 7) (Abraham is said to have visited 
Aleppo on his travels) with a splendid mihrab 
carved in wood, one of the finest examples of 
this branch of art. The celebrated minbar of the 
Aksa mosque in Jerusalem was also originally 
designed for this sanctuary. The space on which 
Sultan GhazI undertook restorations already shows 
the type usual in the ^Aiyubid period, a rectangle 
covered by a cupola between two broad girders. 

In the reign of al-Zahir GhazI the citadel was 
entirely transformed and to him in the main it 
owes its present form. In the years 606 — 608 he 
deepened the moat and repaired the slopes, parts 
of which he probably also cemented. He built 
the high arched entrance bridge and the great gate 
(PI. ( 3 ), which, according to the style of city-gates 
then in vogue, consisted of two much projecting 
towers close together. A well-known talismanic 
lelief of a snake above the gate in the archway 
certainly dates from him. The vaulted gateway is 
broken into five pieces. The entrance was closed 
by three heavy hammered iron gates. This edifice 
of Ghazi’s is the most perfect example of a for- 
tified gate in the east, nor indeed is there anything 
like it in the west. Considerable portions of the 
outer walls also date from Ghazi, particularly in 
the north where there is a small .sortie gate with 
a hammered iron door. This wall had a vaulted 
parapet along it and only rectangular towers pro- 
jecting slightly. Inside the citadel in addition 
to the restorations of Makam Ibrahim in 610 
Ghazi rebuilt the great mosque with its minaret S. 
It was a very ancient sanctuary and had been a 
church down to the time of the Mirdasids. Nur 
al-Din had restored it, but in 609 it had been 
entirely destroyed by fire. Ghazi’s building is a 
rare type of mosque : a large central area with a 
cupola between every pair of cross-vaults, and a 
court in front of it surrounded by barrel-vaulted 
halls. The minaret, like all old Syrian minarets, 
is square in plan and divided by ceilings into 
stories (here three); at the top is a gallery with 
a cupola supported by four pillars. 

In 659 Hulagu captured and destroyed the for- 
tress so that it had to be entirely restored under 
Sultan al-Ashraf Khalil (inscriptions on the great 
gate of 691). By 786 the portions of the wall 
repaired by Khalil required restoration, which was 
carried out by Barlcu^ in anticipation of attack 
by the Mongols. This building was severely da- 
maged in 803 by the Mongols under Timur. In 
809 the governor Djakam began to rebuild the 
walls, when he proclaimed himself Sultan in op- 
position to al-Nasir Faradj. He vaulted the gate- 


way and above the rectangular area thus obtained 
he built a great hall which is still the character- 
istic feature of the citadel. He further built two 
Isolated talus towers connected by the citadel by 
posterns in the north (PI. S) and south (PI. k). 
This period of the development of the citadel 
closes in the reign of al-Mu^aiyad about 820. In 
877 — 880 Kait Bey began improvements in the 
hall and built a square bastion with considerable 
projection in the centre of the north wall (877). 
Then followed the period of the decisive struggle 
between the Mamluks and the Ottomans. For his 
defence Ghuri repaired the citadel and the city 
walls in a most through fashion. In 910 he re- 
paired the hall, deepened the moat in 91 1 — 915 and 
cemented its sides anew, repaired the bridge and 
built the lofty tower at its head (913). He seems 
to have entirely rebuilt Djakam's two talus towers 
(PI. 3 .and 11) (914) and in 915 built a high storey 
on Kait Bey’s north bastion. The main object of 
these comprehensive additions and restorations must 
have been to fit the citadel for the use of the 
new artillery. 

Although the citadel was built entirely with a 
view to defensive operations, the architects of the 
various periods expended much art upon it. The 
splendid freestone architecture and the imposing 
dimensions of the buildings are enhanced by the 
many valuable materials used and by the use of 
decorative elements marked by excellent taste and 
artistic feeling. All things considered, the citadel 
is one of the most impressive and important mo- 
numents of Syrian architecture. 

3. The Great Mosque (PI. A). — The 
Great Mosque of Aleppo, also called the Mosque 
of Zachariah after a tomb in it, lies in the bazaars 
to the west of the citadel. It was founded in the 
reign of the Umaiyad Sulaiman Ibn ‘Abd al-Malik 
and is said to have been built on the cemetery 
of the chief church (see Halawiya). No traces 
have survived of this early building, which is said 
to have built after the plan of the Umaiyad mosque 
in Damascus. According to a tradition (Ibn Abi 
Taiy), partly confirmed by inscriptional evidence, 
the present edifice was first begun by the Kadi 
Abu ’ 1 -Hasan Ibn al-^ashshab under the Mirdasid 
Sabik Ibn Mahmud. In the troubled period that 
preceded the taking of Aleppo by Aksonkur, Malik- 
shah’s governor, little progress seems to have been 
made with the building. The lower storey of the 
minaret bears the date 483 and its inscription 
mentions Malikshah and the Kadi Ibn al-Khash- 
shab, that in the upper ceiling mentions Malik- 
shah’s brother Tutush. The remains of an inscrip- 
tion in a medallion, which we found in 1908 
during repairs of the east wall of the east hall 
belongs to the same period (since plastered over 
and now invisible). The architecture of the whole 
building and the absence of later inscriptions show 
that the appearance of the whole mosque has 
remained practically unaltered for centuries. Kalaun 
built its mihrab (684)5 ^ ^8e old one had been 
destroyed during a fire begun by the Armenian.s 
allied with Hulagu. Sultan al-Nasir Muhammad 
built the mimbar. Four Mamluk maksuras, which 
we were still able to see in 1908, have been 
removed except the Mal;;surat al-Khatib (74^) tiur- 
ing the repairs since undertaken. The central door 
of the haram dates from the early Mamluk period, 
in spite of their later inscription (Sultan Murad 

in, 996)- 
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The haiam consists of a hall of three naves 
each with 18 cross vaultings on solid quadrangular 
pillars. In Malik Shah’s time the hall is said to 
have had marble pillars. The mihrab is a simple, 
deep, round niche. On the left beside it in the 
south wall is the tomb of Zachariah. Before the 
haram lies the splendid wide court with old de- 
corative marble pavement, two roofed wells, a 
sundial and an open prayer estrade. Around it 
are halls similar to the haram. The two-naved 
east hall belongs to the architectural period of 
Malik Shah. The north hall with a large water 
reservoir has also two naves; it was restored by 
Barkuk in 797 but he preserved the old front. 
The one-naved west hall is a modern building. 
At the northwest corner of the mosque the four 
cornered minaret of five stories rises above the flat 
roof of the halls. Entirely a work of the fifth 
century, wdth its rich classicising ornament and 
its inscriptions in kufl and nashki it is quite 
unique in the whole of Muslim architecture. 

A work of the same period, but afterwards 
essentially altered is the mosque with tomb of 
“al-Salihin”, south of the city built by Ahmed, a 
younger son of Malikshah designated as his suc- 
cessor in 479i with an old and interesting mihrab. 

4. The madrasa al-HalawIya (PI. W). — 
The Madrasa al-HalawIya lies to the west of the 
great mosque from which it is separated only by 
a narrow bazaar street. Before the .\rab conquest 
this was the cathedral church of Aleppo. On its 
ancient remains Dr. Samuel Guyer writes: “The 
Madrasa al-HalawIya contains in the south remains 
of an ancient Christian ecclesiastical building. The 
tradition which mentions a church built by Helena, 
points in this direction and the exedra-like vaulting 
borne on pillars adjoining the main cupola in 
the west, which strikingly recalls similar motives 
in the central churches of Diyarbekr and RusSfa, 
must on account of the form of its pillars etc. be 
traced to a building of the end of the vi>li cen- 
tury. According to Herzfeld’s investigations, the 
cupola itself was built contemporaneously with 
this exedra and the same holds of the aisles 
north and south of it. We have apparently to 
recognise in this complex the most western part 
of a basilika covered by two or three cupolas, 
parts of the choir of which abutted on the street 
still running between the madrasa and the chief 
mosque (cf. Guyer's article in Btilktin de Flnst. 
Franc, if Archiol. au Caire., 1914)”. 

It was not till 517 that the Kadi ibn al-IOiash- 
shab transformed this church into a mosque in 
revenge for the destruction of Muslim tombs by 
the Crusaders. In 543 Niir al-Din made it a ma- 
drasa. The first Madrasa in Aleppo was the 
Madrasa al-Zadjdjadjiya built by Sulaiman b. 'Abd 
al-Djabbar b. Ortuk (510—517) of which no traces 
have survived fa generation later than the Niza- 
mlya of Baghdad). Almost at the same time in 
509 the first khankah, IGiankah al-Balat was built 
by a freeman of Ridwan’s under Alp Arslan b. 
Ibn Ridwan. 

5. The Shu'^aibiya. — Close behind the 
Antioch gate lie the remains of a building which 
later writers describe as an ancient arch with a 
Kufic inscription of later date, called DjamP al- 
Tuti. In reality it is the Madrasa al-Shu'aiblya 
built by Nur al-Din in 545 i which occupies the 
site of the oldest mosque in Aleppo built by 
Abu 'Ubaida (see history). The importance of this 


building with its luxurious ornament, its .luhi- 
tectuial features which seem quite archaic for so 
late a period and its Kutic in.sciiptions, luo in 
the fact that it is one of the chief evidences tor 
the still unexplained radical change, which look 
place m the reign of Niir al-Din. in the epigraiihy 
and style of his inscriptions and in the st)le of 
architecture. 

6. Aiyubid buildings. — The « hole u ealth 
of Aiyubid buildings in Aleppo can only be touclicd 
on here. But as even Cairo itself, otherwise so 
rich in monuments, is poor in religious buildings 
of this period, we may here at least mention the 
chief buildings viz.: the Mayihad ^Ah in the 
west of the city, part of which is older in origin, 
the sepulchral mosque of al-Zahir Ghazi, the bul- 
tanlya (PI. H.) to the south, at the foot of the 
citadel, and the Zahiriya in the Makamat (PI. 48). 
the sepulchral mosque of Eirdaus (PI. 47J in 
the same place, the Khankah in the Farafra(Pl. 14) 
and that of Abu Ridja in the K.allasa (PI. 24) as 
vvell as the sepulchral mosque of Shaikh Paris in 
the north of the city in Babilla. 

7. Mamltik buildings. — A large number 
of the buildings belong to the period of the Mamltiks 
and Ottomans. In addition to the many moscpies, 
Djami' Utrush (PI. I), Altunbugha (PI. K), Ta- 
wa.shl (PI. M) with their varied minaiel.s, which 
cause the prospect of Aleppo to remind one of 
Cairo, a beautiful Moristan Arghiln (PI. f) of the 
year 755 and a whole series of large warehouses 
and shops (Khan) (PI. a — e), dwellings, baths 
and public wells have survived. 

B i b It 0 jc r a p h y No comprehensive mo- 
dern account of the history and topograjihy of 
Aleppo has yet been prepared. 1 have collected 
the necessary material for the purpose of editing 
the inscriptions there. Dr. Herzfeld has under- 
taken the description of the buildings as well 
as the history of the architecture. The prepara- 
tory studies for Aleppo arc almost completed 
and the volume will .appear in about two years 
as a section of Van Berchem's Corpus lustrip- 
lionum Arabicanun in the Memoires tie V Ins H- 
tut Fraufais d' Archiologie Uu Cairo. The same 
holds of Hama and Hims. — On the t o p o- 
graphy of Aleppo: Muhammad Ibn Shaddad 
al-IIalabi (not Saladin’s kadi) about 674 wrote 
al- Alak al-Mkatira fi Dh ikr Umara' al-ShtCtn 
wa 'l-Dpazira (cf. Sobernheim, Ibn SAaddads 
Darstdlung im Mittelaltcr in Centenario della 
Nascita di Michele Amari ii. 152 — 163). His 
history of the rulers of Aleppo has been lost. 
The works by Ibn Khatib aI-Na.siriya and Ibn 
Shihna are based on him. The Kadi Abu ’ 1 -Yumn 
al-Batruni, a teacher in the mosque of Khus- 
raw Pasha in Aleppo, produced a version of Ibn 
^iljna in the xith century a. h. (the manuscripts 
of Ibn Shihna in Berlin, Vienna, Gotha and 
Copenhagen are copies of it; C. Brockelmann, 
Geschkhte dcr arab. Lilteratur.^ ii. 42), printed 
in Bairut 1909 by the Jesuits. A. von Kremer 
translated several chapters in Sitzungsbei ichte 
d. Wiener A had. Phil. Hist. Hlasse, Vol. iv. 

• 5 °; p. 212 250 and 304 — 310; the anony- 

nious Ms. 1683 in Paris is also based on an 
e ition of Ibn Shihna; Blochet has translated 
several passages from it in his Histoire d' Alep 
(see below, p. 226—245) as is Dr. BischoPs Ge- 
schichteyon Aleppo (Arabic, written by a Shaikh) 
an uncritical book without the slightest claims 



to accuracy ; the Turkish geography Diihan 
Numa^ Constantinople 1732, p. 593, and Ritter’s 
detailed account of Aleppo in his Erdkitnde. 
Vol. xvii., part. ii. 1733 — 1777, were the prin- 
cipal older sources are quoted and digested. 
Plans of the city of Aleppo, prepared by 
Rousseau in his Recueil des Mem. de la Soc. de 
Geogr.., Paris 1825, ii. p. 194 — -244, by Niebuhr, 
published in his Ti-avels and in Russell’s above 
mentioned Natural History of Aleppo \ as well 
as a new plan prepared by the engineers of 
the wilayet, which is given here. On the geo- 
graphy cf. also M. Hartmann, Das Liwa Halab 
in Zeitschr. d. Geogr. Ges..^ Berlin 1894; Le 
Strange, Palestine under the Muslims, 

On the History of Aleppo; on the his- 
tory of the conquest by the Arabs: Leone 
Caetani, Annali dell' Islam.^ Milan 1910, Vrd. 
iii., which contains a list of the works consulted 
(the most important are the writings of Well- 
hausen and de Goeje), as well as a critical 
investigation of the sources. P'or the history to 
640 ‘Omar b. al-‘Adim’s work is the fullest; of 
the Arabic text there have been published : the 
years 16 — 336 by G. W. Freytag, with Latin 
translation, introduction and valuable notes (Bonn 
1819); Die Regierung des Sefd al-Dawla (356 — 
361), Arabischer Te.xt mil Deutscher Oberselzttng 
and Anmerkungen (Bonn 1820); the te.xt for 
the reign of Ibn Sa'id (381 — 392) and for the 
years 634 — 641 in the Bonn Chrestomathia 
(Lokinani Fabulae) 1823, P- — 4 ^i 
for the years 577 — 588 in the Chrestomathia 
Arabica, Bonn 1834, p. 97 — 138; the history 
from the death of Ibn Sah'd to the end of the 
Mirdasids (394 — 472) from the same work by 
N. Muller, Bonn 1830, in a Latin translation 
often abbreviated and inaccurate; the history 
of the Hamdanids, in German in extracts by 
G. W. Freytag, Zeitschr. d. Dcutsch, Morgenl. 
Ges.., X. 432 — 498; xi. 177—252; the years 
488 — 569 in a French translation by Silvestre 
de Sacy, printed in Rbhricht’s Beitrage zu den 
A'reuzziigen., Berlin 1874, Vol. i. 209 — 246 (see 
also Recueil des Historiens orientau.x., iii. 577 — 
690); Blochet’s translation of the years 541 — 
640, entitled Histoire d'Alep, Paris 1900; fur- 
ther extracts in Defremery, Memoires d' Histoire 
orientate , i. 35 — 65 ; in the edition of Leo 
Diaconus, Bonn 1828, p. 389 — 391. The Chris- 
tian— arabic sources (Eutychius and his son Yahya 
b. Batrik) and the Byzantine are best utilised in 
Schlumberger, Un Empereur Byzantin au 
Si'ecle'. Nicephore Phocas., Paris 1890, P Epopee 
Byzantine a la fin du dixi'eme si'ecle., 1896 — 1905, 

I — 3. For the Crusading period: Wilken, Ge- 
schichte der Hreuzzuge\ Reinaud, Extraits des 
Historiens arabes., Paris 1829; Recueil des His- 
toriens orientaux, Paris, I — 5 i Rohricht, Ge- 
schichte des Konigreichs yerusalem., Innsbruck 
1898; Wustenfeld, Geschichte der Fatimiden- 
Chalifen., Gottingen. Also the standard works 
of Weil, A. Muller and Clement Huart. — 
Arabic authors; Ibn al-AthIr, Baladhurl, 
Abu ’ 1 -Fida, Ibn Habib (extract in Orientalia II 
by Meursinge and Weijers, Amsterdam 1846), 
Ibn lyas (printed in Cairo, except the years 
906 — 922; for this gap cf. Mss. in Paris and Pe- 
tersburg); Ibn Khaldun (particularly Vol. iii.. 
History of the separate Dynasties) ; Makrizi’s Su- 
luk (translation from the beginning to 648, by 


Blochet, Paris 1908, with valuable extracts from 
Ibn Wasil); Quatremere (translation of the years 
648—708 under the title Histoire des Sultans 
Mamlouks with valuable notes, Pans 1837); 
Nuwairi (Mss. in Leiden and Paris); Ibn Tagh- 
rlberdl’s Nudjum, edition of the text from the 
beginning to 365 by Juynboll and Matthes 
(Leiden 1852 — 1861), 365—564 by Popper, 
Leiden 1909 — 1913 - — For biographical 
notices: Kainal al-Dln‘Omar, Bu ghyat al- Talib 
(a few biographies printed in the Recueil des 
Historiejis orientaux., iii. 691 — 782; Ms. in Pa- 
ris); Ibn Khallikan’s well-known work; al-Safadi, 
A'-yTin aHAsr (Ms. in Berlin) and al-Wafi hi 
'l-Wafaydt., various portions of the Mss. in 
Paris, London etc. ; Ibn Taghriberdi, Manhal 
al-Sdfl (Mss. in Cairo, Paris, Vienna). — Epi- 
graphy in Blochet’s T/Am/ri: i/’.-l/r/, translation 
of the inaccurate texts of inscriptions by Bischof. 
A few inscriptions in M. Freiheir von Oppen- 
heim, Inschriften aus Syrien. Arabische Inschrif- 
ten, edited by M. van Berchem ; also Sobern- 
heim in Melanges Derenbourg^ p. 379 — 390: 
Das Heiligtum Shaikh Muhassin in Aleppo. 

(M. SOBERNHEIM.) 

al-HALABI, lURAHiM B. Muhammau, an Arab 
jurist, author of a handbook on the Furlf ac- 
cording to the HanafI school much used in Turkey 
and often annotated. Its title is Multaka 'l-Abhur 
(printed with Shaikhizade's commentary, Stambul 
1241, 1310, by al-Haskafi, ibid., 1258, 1287, 1310; 
French transl. by Sauvaire, Marseilles 1882, Tur- 
kish transl. by HamidI Raghib, printed in Bulak 
1254, Stambul 1269; cf, Hadjdji Khal., vi. 102 
et seq.). Al-Halabi, a native of Halab (Aleppo) 
studied in his native city and in Cairo, then 
came to Constantinople where he filled the offices 
of preacher and professor and died in 956 (l549) 
at the age of 90. Besides the textbook already 
mentioned he composed other works detailed by 
Brockelmann, Gescli. d. Arab. Lit.., ii. 432. 

Bibliography: cf. Brockelmann, l.c. 
al-HALABI NCR al-DIn b. Burhan al-DIn 
‘Au b. Ibrahim b. Ahmad b. ‘AlI b. ‘Omar al- 
KahirI al-ShafiT, an Arab author, born in 
975 = 1567 in Cairo, was a professor in the 
Madrasa al-Salahlya there and died on the 30''' 
Sha'ban 1044= I7'l‘ Febr. 1634. The best known 
of his numerous works is the biography of the 
Prophet, entitled Insdn aNUyun f l Sirat al-Amin 
al-Mamiin, usually called al-Sira al-Halabiya., an 
excerpt from al-Sira al-Sha' iniya of Shams al-DIn 
al-Salihl al-Sha’ml (died 942= 1536), considerably 
expanded by numerous additions, completed in 
1043=1633, printed in Cairo 1280, 1308. VVe 
also still possess from his pen the Sufi treatise 
al-Nasiha aHAlawiya fi Baydn Hush Tarikat 
al-Sdda al-Ahmadlya, see Ahlwardt Versxichnis d. 
Arab. Hdss. 'der Kgl. Bibl. zu Berlin., N®. 10104, 
and the ^Ikd al-Mardjdn f ima yataMlak bi 'l-Dfann, 
a digest of Suyuti’s digest of Shibli’s work, dis- 
cussed by Noldeire in the Zeitschr. d. Deutsch. 
Morgenl. Gesellsch. (Vol. Ixiv. p. 439 tt seq.\ see 
also Ixv. 155), see Fihrist al-R'utub aHArablya 
al-Mahfuza fi 'l-KutubJshdna al-Khaddwiya , vi. 
157- Vii. 302, Bibl. de M. le Baron S. de Sacy, 
Paris 1842, Vol. iii. Mss. p. 5, N». 3 G 2. Df Ae 
many commentaries and supercoramentaries which 
he wrote on textbooks current in his lime, the 
only one that has survived is that on Zakariya 
al-Ansarl’s commentary on Xawawl's Minhady al- 
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Tahiin^ see de Slane, Cat. Ues Mss. Ar. de la 
Bill. Rationale, I015-1016 (Muhibbi, iii. 123, 8 
mentions instead of this a Hashiya ’^ata Manhady 
al-Kadi Zakariya). 

Bibliography. Muhibbi, Khuldsat al- 
Athar.^ iii. I22 et stq,\ Wiistenfeld, Die Ge- 
schichtschreiber der Araber.^ N*. 560; Brockel- 
mann, Arab, Lilt..; ii. 307. (C. BitOCKELMANN.) 
HALSL (a.) legally permitted, in opposition 
to HarZim [q. v.]. 

HALET EFENDI (Muhammad Sa'Id), a 
statesman of the time of the Ottoman Sultan 
Mahmud II. He was the son of the Kadi Husain 
Efendi, a native of the Crimea. Like his father 
he entered the service of Sharif Efendi, the Shaikh 
al-Islam ; on the latter's death he became succes- 
sively yamah (assistant) to the muhur-dar (keeper 
of the seals) of Rashid Efendi, president of the 
Imperial Receptions, and factor to the ri^ib (judge) 
of Y eni-Shehri-Fanar (Larissa). His relations with 
the poet Ghalib Dede, superior of the monastery 
of Mewlewi dervishes at Galata, gave him the 
idea of devoting himself to the studies, which he 
had hitherto much neglected. His keen intelligence 
obtained him positions as secretary with different 
people such as Callimaki, dragoman to the Ad- 
miralty, through whom he formed associations with 
the gild of fanariots, and the Master of Ceremonies 
Mustafa Ra-shid, who obtained him an appointment 
at the Sublime Porte. There he soon became chief 
of the audit office. Soon after the conclusion of peace 
with France he was sent as ambassador to Paris 
(4'*' Ramadan I2l7 = 29<f Dec. 1802). On his 
return in 1807 he was appointed biylikci (keeper 
of the seals) to the Imperial Dlwan and barely 
two months later president of the Imperial Re- 
ceptions (yitfab ra‘^lst)\ but on the aa"'* SJiawwal 
of the same year (23"! Dec.) he was dismissed at 
the complaint of the French ambassador General 
Sebastiani, who accused him of an understanding 
with England, and kept a prisoner in Kutahya, 
where he remained for a year. He was next sent 
upon a mission to Baghdad, but did not succeed 
in collecting the sums due by Sulaiman Pasha. He 
revenged himself however by having the latter 
condemned to death, and was thus able to return 
to the capital in triumph with the confiscated 
amount (1225 = i8lo). 

He now became Master of Ceremonies and a 
few years later chief of the office of calligraphers, 
whose duty it was to place the tughrd on the 
firmans (^tnukfi). But he used his power and in- 
fluence for his private ends by procuring for several 
fanariots whom he favoured posts as woiwod of 
Moldau and Wallachia; he also contributed to 
the banishment from the empire of ‘All Fa.5tja of 
Tepedilen and was thus the indirect cause of the 
revolt in the Morea. This brought about his fall; 
in 123S (1822-1823) was arrested in Konia 
and strangled there. His body was buried there 
and his head brought to Constantinople and buried 
in the Mewlewi monastery in Galata, to which he 
had belonged. There also is a sebil (public foun- 
tain) and a library founded by him. His collected 
poems were printed in Bulak in 1842. 

Bibliography. Djewdet, Ta^rlkh, vii. 274; 
viii. 317; xi. 5, 152, 191; xii. 64; Shani-zade, 
i. 249; Sami bey, Kdmus al-A''la!n., iii. 1915; 
Cl. Heart, Histoire de Bagdad., p. 166, 170; 
Jonannin and Van Gavcr, Turquie, p. 368, 393, 
396. (Cl. Hi'Art.) 


HALETI ‘AzmI-zaue MuyrAKA Ekendi, known 
as ''Azmi-zade or by his pen-name Haleti, a famous 
Ottoman scholar and poet, born in 977 
on the I5>h Sha'ban (2y^ Jan. 1 570) in Constan- 
tinople, the son of PIr Mehmed ^Azmi Efendi, a 
literary man of some importance, the tutor of 
Sultan Mur.id III. He had the good fortune to 
study under the most distinguished scholars of 
his time, notably the historian Khodja Sa^d al- 
Din. Under their direction he laid the foundations 
for his later encyclopaedic knowledge of history. 
He was a muderris and kadi in various places, 
Damascus, Cairo, Jerusalem, Brusa, Adrianople 
and Constantinople and reached the highest office 
viz. Kadi '^Asker of Anatolia and later of Rumelia. 
He died on the 26^'' Sha‘ban 1040 (30th March 
1631) and was buried in Constantinople near the 
Snfiler Carshysy. 

Haleti was one of the most cultured and best 
read men of his time, and rivalled ‘^Ali Celebi 
Kinali-zade in encyclopaedic knowledge. He left 
a library of 3000 — 4000 volumes, all of which 
he had annotated in his own hand. As a poet 
he occupies an honourable place among Ottoman 
poets of the second rank ; to the first he does not 
belong, however much he may have been esteemed 
in his own time. His language is fine and dignified. 
His poems are pitched on a tender key. They are 
characterized by a certain pessimism of tone. Haleti’s 
main importance in poetry lies in his kity'- and 
even more in his rubaH'i (quatrains), composed 
after Persian models and forming a separate Diwan., 
in which he successfully imitated 'Omar IChaiyam 
and won a special place in Ottoman literature 
from which he has never been ousted. He also 
left a fairly good Diwan which is still popular 
(printed BOlaf *258), and a Sdki-Ndme (Book of 
the Cup-bearer) in Matjinawi verses , after the 
Persian model, a typical example of this style of 
poetry, and a Pend-Name in Mathnawl verses 
(moral precepts). He added a considerable number 
of new verses to it, although he did not complete 
the romantic Mathnawi Alihr u Mushteri (Sun and 
Jupiter), the translation of the work of the Persian 
poet Muhammad 'Assar, which his father had left 
unfinished. 


His prose works are all those of a professional 
scholar : marginal notes on the Menar Ibn Malik 
and the Durer we Ghurer., a commentary on the 
Mughni l^Lebib., additions to the commentary on 
the Hcddye., the Miftdh-i ^uruh and the Misbdh., 
further treatises on the exegesis of the KuCan 
and collections of letters {MunsMPdt-i ^ Azsni-^ade 
Efendi) as models of style. 

Bibliography-. ShakS^ik al-Nu'-mdniye 
11269), Dhfil., p. 739—741; fezkerP-i Latifi 
(•3*4), p. 126; Uureiya, Sidpill-i ^Ofimani 
(13*1)1 ii- P- 103; M. Natiji, Esamt (1308), 
p. no; von Hammer, Geschichte der Osman. 
Dtchtkunst, iii. p. 214—224; Gibb, A History 
of Ottoman Poetry., iii. p. 221—232. Cf. also 
Rieu and PerUch, (Theodor Menzel.) 
9 ALF, ^ALIF [see Hilf.] 

^ALI (Haly, Hhaly), a town in Arabia, 
ying to the south of Konfude on the border 
between the Hidjaz and Yemen on the Wadi 
-Ashr, with the small harbour of Marsa Hall and 
the mountain spur of Ra’s Hali (the latter accord- 
ing to Niebuhr in N. Lat. l8° 36'). Ibn Batuta, 
w o visited the town on his journey to Yemen in 
*331 A.D., gives it the name Hali b. Ya'kub and 
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describes it as a flourishing seaport with fine 
buildings and a splendid mosque. The Sultan, who 
was at that time ruling the town, belonged to the 
Kinana [q. v.] and was a gifted poet and a model 
of Arabian hospitality. In Niebuhr's time it was 
a dependency of the Sharif of Mecca, who had 
a hisn with a garrison heie. In 1805 or 1806 the 
town with the whole coast was taken from the 
Sharif by the Wahhabis [q. v.]. In 1815 Muham- 
mad 'All’s Egyptian troops regained it after having 
been driven out in the preceding year by the 
neighbouring mountain tribes of 'Asir [q. v.] and 
in the same year Burckhardt during this stay 
there found the tax-collectors of the Sharif of 
Mecca again installed in it. In 1824 and 1825, 
on their campaigns against the tribes of 'Asir, the 
Egyptian troops passed through Hali. During the 
Egyptian campaign against 'Asir in 1834 Hall 
was burnt to the ground by Ahmad Pasha’s 
troops. 

Bibliography. Ibn Batuta (ed. Defremery 
and Sanguinetti), ii. 163 — 165 ; K. Niebuhr, 
Beschreibung von Arabien.^ p. 375; K. Ritter, 
Die Erdkunde.^ xii. 185 — 187, 208, 234; A. 
Sprenger, Die alte Geographic Arabiens.^ p. 52 
(§52), 251 (§382). (J. SCHLEIFER.) 

HALI, Saiyid Altaf Husain Ansari, the 
foremost living Urdu poet, was in his youth a 
pupil of the poet Ghalib [q. v.]; at the age of 
40 he came under the influence of Sir Saiyid 
Ahmad Khan [q. v.] , at whose suggestion he 
wrote his Mnsaddas., entitled Madd u dpazr-i-Islam 
(“The flood-tide and ebb of Islam”), first printed 
in 1296 (= 1879); this poem embodies the ideals 
of the reform movement in Muslim India and has 
exercised a wide-spread influence on contempo- 
rary thought and activity; it has frequently been 
reprinted and later editions have been conside- 
rably enlarged. In 1893 he published his Diioan. 
accompanied by a prose introduction on the na- 
ture of poetry and the characteristic features of 
poetic literature in various languages, including 
Urdu. Among his prose writings are Hayat-i-Si^di 
(1886), Yadgar-i-C^Slib (1897), and Hayat-i-^awid 
(a life of Sir Saiyid Ahmad Khan) (1901). He 
has been living for some time past, in retirement 
in his native town, PanTpat. 

Bibliography. Abdul Qadir, The Neiv 
School of Urdu Literature.^ p. 1 7 r/ seq. (Lahore, 
1898); G. E. Ward, The Quatrains of Halt., 
edited with a translation into English (Oxford, 
1904). 

al-HALIM (a.) the mild, one of the names 
of God, see i. 304a. 

ElALlMA, a woman of the Banu Sa'd b. Bakr, 
according to Tradition, Muhammad’s nurse. 
In a year of famine she came to Mecca with other 
women of her tribe to seek foster-f hildren and finally 
adopted the orphan Muhammad, who soon brought 
great happiness to her household. During his stay 
with her, two angels came to him, opened his 
breast and took out a black clot of blood. Although 
in the later accounts of Muhammad’s wars there 
are one or two illusions to his foster-kinship with 
the Bann Sa'd, the whole story is simply an 
evangelium infantine, the motif of which, as the 
story itself shows, is that every true prophet should 
have once been a shepherd. The custom of sending 
children to Beduin nurses is occasionally mentioned 
(Tabari, i. 851, cf. Burckhardt’s Reisen in Syrien., 
p. 344 St seq. for the Sharif-families), but was only 


practiced by rich or distinguished people. The 
cleaning of the breast, which is placed at a different 
period m other traditions ('rabarl, i. 1154 et seq.., 
1157) is apparently only a materialising of Sura 
xci V. I . 

Bibliography. Ibn Hisham, ed. Wiisten- 
feld, p. 103— 107, 856; Wellhausen, lVai’idi,\>. 
35°i 364; Ibn Sa'd, ed. Sachau, i. I, 69 — 71 ; Ta- 
bari, Annales, ed. de Goeje,i. 969 — 972,1143; 
Caussin de Perceval, Essai sur Vhistoire des 
Arabes, i. 286 ct seq. ; Sprenger, Muhammed^ 
i. 119, 163 et seq.-, Caetani, Annali delC Islam, 
i. 154 et seq. (Fr. r.miL.) 

HALIMA, the n.aine of the daughter of 
al-Harith b. D] ah ala, king of the Ghassan, 
celebrated for her remarkable beauty. It was from 
her — or according to others, from a meadow, 
called Mardj Halima after her — that the Yawm 
Hallma, one of the most celebrated battles of the 
pre-Islamic Arabs, the Aiyant aDArab [q. v.], re- 
ceived its name. It was a battle between the Ghas- 
sanids led by the above named king and the 
Lakhmids commanded by al-Mundhir b. Ma’ al- 
Sama’. The cause and the course of the battle 
are differently given in the different accounts. The 
fray is said to have been so fiercely fought that 
the dust raised hid the sun and the stars became 
visible by day. A well known proverb says : Ma 
yawm Halima bisirr “the day of Haltma is no 
secret”. This is said of anything which every 
one knows. . 

Bibliography. al-Maidani , Matljma'- al- 
Amthal (Cairo 1284), ii. 189 and 334; cf. 
Frey tag, Arabum proverbia, ii. 611, iii. 583: 
Ibn al-AthIr, Chronik, ed. Tornberg, i. 400 — 
404; Mittwoch, Proelia Arabum paganorum 
(Berlin 1899), p. 22. (E. Mittwoch.) 

al-HALLA^ (“the carder”) Abu ’l-MughHh 
al-Husain b. MansUr b. Mahamma al-BaifiawI, 
a Persian mystic and theologian who wrote 
in Arabic. He was born about 244 (858) at al-’Tur 
near al-Baida (Fars), the grandson of a fire- 
worshipper, or descendant, it is said, of the Sahabi 
Abu Aiyub. From 260(873) to 284 (897) he lived 
in retirement {khahva) with Sufi teachers (Tustari, 
'Arar MakkI, Djunaid). Then he broke with them 
and went out into the world to preach (dcP-iua) 
a.sceticisra and mysticism, thus assuming the part 
of a Karmatian </«'«, in Khurasan (Talikan), Ahwaz, 
Fars, India (Gudjarat) and TurkistSn. On his re- 
turn from Mecca to Baghdad in 296 (9^8) dis- 
ciples (Halladjtya) rapidly gathered round him. 
He was then accused of being a charlatan by the 
Mu'tazila, excommunicated by a taw^f of the 
Imamiya and a fatwa of the Zahirlya, and twice 
arrested by the 'Abbasid police. Brought before the 
vizier Ibn 'Isa and put on the pillory in 301 (9*3)1 
he spent eight years in prison in Baghdad. The 
patronage of Shaghab, mother of al-Muktadir, and 
of the hadjih Nasr brought upon him the hatred 
of the vizier Hamid, who had him executed after a 
seven months’" trial on a fatwa approved by the Ma- 
liki Kadi Abu 'Umar. On Tuesday 24''' Dha ’1-Ka'da 
309 (2616 March 922), on the esplanade of the 
new prison of Baghdad (on the right bank of the 
river) opposite the Bab al-Ta^ al-Halladj was 
flogged, mutilated, exposed on a gibbet (mar/«3) and 
finally decapitated and burned. This “crucifixion 
gave rise, as in the case of Christ, to legends of 
substitution (cf. Rev. Hist, des Religions, Ixii., 
195 207). His persecuted disciples gathered round 
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Abu 'Umara al-Hasljimi in al-Ahwaz, and Faris 
al-Dmawari in Khurasan. It was from thi.s last 
group that the mystic revival of Persian poetry 
Originated with Abu Sa'id [q. v.] and of Turkish 
with Ahmed Yesewl and NesimI [q. v.]. 

Madkhab (doctrines) of the Halladjiya: 
a. in Fikh^ the five fara^id^ even the IJadjdj 
may be replaced by other works (= iskat al- 
loasTiit). 

h. in Kaldm^ God’s transcendence {tanzUi) above 
the limits of creation (r«/, ^ard\ the existence of 
an uncreated Divine spirit {ruh nalika\ which 
becomes united with the created ruh (spirit) of 
the ascetic (hiilul al-laliut ji 'l-n3snt)\ the saint 
(wiili) becomes the living and personal witness of 
God (Jiuwa kuiva) whence the saying : Ana 'l-Hakk^ 
“I am Creative Truth” (cf. Tatoasm^ VI, 32). 

in Tasawwaf^ perfect union with the divine 
will ('«/« al-dja>ti^) through desire of and sub- 
mission to suffering. The dliikr given them by 
Shaikh Sanusi is modern. 

Few men in Islam have been so much discus- 
sed; in spite of the idjma^ of the judges who 
condemned him, popular devotion has canonised 
him. The following are the principal doctors who 
have taken part in this cause celebre : (k = takflr^ 
w = wilaya^ t = tawakkuf), 

A. f' u k a h a : Zahirfya {k : Ibn Da’tid, Ibn Hazm) ; 
Imamiya {k\ Ibn Babuya, Tasi, Hilll, w. Shush- 
tari, 'Amili); Malikiya {k-. TurtushI, ‘lyad, Ibn 
IDialdan, w. 'Abdari, Dulun^jawi), Hanabila (k\ 
Ibn Taimlya, w. Ibn 'Aljil [retracted], Tawfi); 
Hanafiya [t\ Ibn Buhlul, w. Nabulusi), Shafih'va 
(/: Ibn Suraidji Ibn Hadjar, SuyutI, ‘L’rdi; k\ Dju- 
waint, Dhahabf : w. MalfdisI, Yafi'l, ^a'rawl, 
Haitaml, Ibn '.\kila, Saiyid Murtada). 

B. Mutakallimun: Mu'tazila (F; Djubba% 
KazwInI); Imamiya (k‘. Mufid; m: Nasir TusI, 
Maibudhf, Amir Damad); Asha'ira {k\ Bakilani; 
w. Ibn i^aflf, Ghazall, Fakhr R5zl); Salimiya 
(m); Maturidiya (yf:: Ibn Kamalp5sha; m: Kail). 

C. Hukama: v)\ Ibn Tufail, Suhrawardi Halabi. 

D. .S a fly a: k\ '’Amr Makki and most early 
writers except (m) Ibn ‘Ala, Shibli, Faris, Kala- 
badhl, Nasrabadhl, SulamI, and (/) : Husri, Dakkak, 
Kushairl ; then w : Saidalani, Hudjwiri, Abu Sa'id, 
Ilarawi, Farmadhi, ‘Abd al-Kadir GllanI, Bakli, 
‘.Vttar, Ibn al-‘ArabI, Rumi, and most moderns 
except (G) -Ahmad Rifa'i, ‘Abd al-Karim Djili. 

zAmong European scholars different verdicts have 
been passed upon him. Muller and d’Herbelot 
think him to have been secretly a Christian; Relske 
accuses him of blasphemy, Tholuck of paradox; 
Kremer makes him a monist, Kazanski a neuropath 
and Browne “a dangerous and able intriguer”. Hal- 
ladj, a dialectician and exstatic, (cf. I.ullius, Sweden- 
borg), endeavoured to bring dogma into harmony 
with Greek philosophy on a basis of mystic ex- 
perience; he was in this a precursor of Ghazall; 
and although he would have repudiated their cau- 
tious esoterism, the Sufis have made him their 
“martyr” par excellence. — Of his works (cf. 
al-Fihrisi I, 192) there remain the Kifab al-Ta- 
ivastn (ed. Massignon, Paris, 1913), 27 Riwayat 
of the year 290 (902); 400 fragments in prose 
and 150 in verse of rare beauty. 

Bibliography, v. Kremer {Herrsch. Ideen.^ 
p. 70, 78) and Browne {IJt. hisl. of Persia., I, 361, 
428) no longer suffice. -A detailed list of sour- 
ces, notices by historians and hagiographers, re- 
port of the last trial by Ibn Zan^jt, monographs 


by Salami, Ilm Bakuya (v. tpuahe U-xte^ inedits 
relatifs it la biographic </'... al-llahaj, publ. 
p. L. Massignon, Paris 1914)1 Klmtib, K.rzwlnl, 
Ibn al-DjawzI, Dhahabl, metrical legends by .Attar 
{flilddj-ndme), Makdisi, Niyazi Misn. is given 
uxDer Islam, iii. (1912), 248-249 and in the ed. 
of Tawasin (cf. supra) — cf. Goldziher in Der 
Islam, iv. (igij). 165—169. 

(Louis Massic.non.) 

HAMA (also called Hamat or Epiphania) is 
buiit on both sides of the Orontes (Xahr al-^Asi) ; 
the larger part of the town lies on the left bank (cf. 
Plan), which in places rises as high as 120 feet above 
the river. Three briilges connect the two sides. 
No traces remain of the mediaeval citadel and 
only a mound of ruins marks the site of the 
palace. Their stones are said to have been used 
to build the palace of the family of ‘.Abd al-Kadir 
al-Gilani which immigrated from Baghdad ; in this 
palace and also in that of the palace of the ^Adin 
family there are two fine kif a (rooms built for 
the hot season) ornamented with wood carvings. 
The water of the Orontes is led to the gardens 
and fields through aqueducts, to which it is raised 
by water wheels (niPitra) , whose singing noise 
has a peculiarly soporific effect. There are also 
similar na‘uras in Antioch. (The Crusaders brought 
them to Germany, where they are still used in 
a little valley in Franken near Bayreuth). In Abu 
'1-Fida’s time there were 32 ; now there are about 
9 .such water wheels. HamS has 51,000 inha- 
bitants (.about 6000 Christians, the remainder Mus- 
lims); it is connected by railway with Aleppo, 
Hims (whence there is a branch line to Tripolis) 
as well as with Damascus and Bairat. A high 
road leads to Lattaklya via Djisr al-Shughr. On 
the prospects of Hama see M. Hartmann’s A’eisc- 
briefe aus Syrien (Berlin 1913), p. 50 — 57. 

Historical. Hama was first settled by Hittites ; 
it is the most southerly place where Hittite in- 
scriptions have been found. In the wars against 
Salmanassar II in the years 854 and 849 B. c. 
king Irkhuleni of Hama took part as an ally of 
Hazael of Damascus; in 738 king Eni-EI paid 
tribute to Tiglath Pileser. In 720 a rebellion by 
king Ilu-Bidu was put down by Sargon and the 
town incorporated in the Assyrian empire. Hama 
called the “great” in the Bible is frequently men- 
tioned there. In the Hellenistic period it received 
the name Epiphania from Antiochus IV’ Epipha- 
nes. In 16 a. h. (unlike Hims it was a little town 
of no importance) it was surrendered to the Mus- 
lims and remained till the iv^b century under the 
administration of the dfund (military district) of 
Hims. In the time of the Hamdanid Saif al-Dawla 
(333—356, q-v.) it was incorporated in the ad- 
ministrative district of Aleppo in which it remained 
till the death of Ridwan, in 507. The ruler of 
Damascus the Atabeg Tughtikin [q. v.] seems then 
to have taken the town. It was taken from him 
in 509 by the Saldjuk general Bursuk and given 
to Khirktan ibn Karadja, governor of Hims [q. v.], 
who transferred it to his brother Shihab al-Din 
Mahmud. During his reign the Franks in 5** 
took advantage of an eclipse of the moon , to 
penetrate into the suburb of Hama but they had 
to retire without taking the town itself. When 
Mahmad died in 518, Tughtikin at once marched 
his troops into the town and took possession 
of it. On his death in 522 his son Burl [q. v.] 
succeeded him. In 524 Buri made an alliance 
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with Zangl and sent the governor of Hama, his 
son Sewindj, to his support. Zangl treacherously 
imprisoned him, entered Hama with Khirkhan 
and handed the city over to the latter, as had 
been agreed, but soon afterwards made him a 
prisoner in order to gain Hama for himself; 
once more he lost the city for a brief period. 
Burl’s sou Isma'll took possession of it in 527 
and held it till 529. Zangl again took it in the 
latter year and placed a strong garrison there. 
The ownership of the city next passed to Nur 
al-Din and to his son Isma'il, till Saladin took it 
in 572. Two years later he granted Hama in fief 
to his nephew al-Malik al-Muzaffar, whose des- 
cendants retained it in their possession and made 
it their aim to keep on good terms with the great 
Aiyubid rulers. Recognising their weakness they 
did not attempt to resist Hulagu Khan and after 
his defeat had to acknowledge the Mamluk Sultans 
as overlords. The main line became extinct in 698 ; 
the nephew of the last Sultan was the celebrated 
author Abu ’1-Fida Ismahl [q. v.] who accompanied 
Sultan Muhammad al-Nasir on his campaigns and 
was bound to him by ties of the closest friendship. 
Al-Nasir Muhammad granted him Hama with the 
rank and title of Sultan. Under him the town 
enjoyed great prosperity, hlis tomb is still pre- 
served in llama (see Graf Mtllinen in the Zeitschr. 
d. Deutsch. Morgenl. Gesellsch.^ 1908, p. 657 — 
660). His son al-Malik al-Afdal Muhammad drew 
the wrath of the Sultan upon himself by his in- 
competence and was finally banished to Damascus. 
After his death (742) Hama was ruled by go- 
vernors of the Mamluk Sultans. In importance it 
was overtaken by Tripolis and about 750 was 
considered a governorship of the second class. Under 
Ottoman rule Hama at first continued to be a pro- 
vince under a Pasha. At the present day it is a san- 
djalf under a mutasarrif of the wilayet of Damascus. 

The Great Mosque. The Haram has been 
evolved from a Christian basilica of unusual form: 
3 naves of different breadth, 8 supports with 5 
cupolas in the centre and covered by five cross 
vaultings on each side. The west wall seems to 
have been the narthex wall of the church. The 
south wall dates from the pre-Christian period 
s6 that, as in Damascus, the building is temple, 
church and mosque. In the east, standing alone, 
is an old four cornered minaret with Kufic in- 
scription, probably of the v'h century. 

The beautiful court is surrounded by vaulted 
halls, an estrade with two mihrabs before the 
haram, a second with a basin and isolated mih- 
rab at the north hall, a khazna on 8 ancient 
pillars. In the east hall a turbe and a hall of 
prayer with heavy bronze windows of the Mamluk 
period. From the west hall one enters through a 
room the mausoleum of al-Malik al-Muzaffar III 
(683 — 698) with splendid cenotaphs carved in 
wood; a second minaret rises outside in the centre 
of the north hall; its form and inscription pro- 
claim it a Mamluk building. A peculiar feature 
of the architecture of Hama finds marked expres- 
sion in the mosque: the adornment of the walls 
by mosaic effects in colour by the alternation of 
black basalt and white limestone. 

The DjamU al-Nuri is built on the left 
bank of the Orontes on sloping ground and high 
substructions. The building was founded by Nur al- 
Dln and, in spite of the many alterations, still 
contains considerable portions of the old budding. 

The Encyclopaedia of Islam, II. 


for example, the long haram, the cross vaulting of 
which belongs to a later period, three cupolas of 
different forms in the east hall, the substructions 
of the east and north sides and the north outer 
wall of the mosque. The lower part of the minaret 
with its square white blocks is perhaps also old. 
The mosque contains the beautiful remains of a 
wooden minbar given by Nur al-Dln, and a 
lichly decorated mihrab with decorated marble 
pillars given by Malik al-Muzaffar TakI al-Din 
(626 — 642) and in the eastern ante room a mihrab 
of marble columns the capital of which bears an 
inscription of Abu ’1-Fida. 

Bibliography. See under halab. Some 
of its numerous inscriptions have been edited by 
van Berchem in Freih. v. Oppenheim’s Svrischc 
.... Inschriften (see under halab), p. 22 — 34. 

(M. SoBftRNHEIM.) 

HAMA DH AN. the Hagmatana of the Old I’er- 
sian inscriptions, NHOnN l^te Bible (Ezra vi. 2), 

’A'7/2«r«va in Herodotos, Ecbatana in the cla.s- 
sical authors, lies in a fertile plain at the foot of 
Mt. Elwend [q. v.j. This is not the place to discuss 
its pre-Muslim history for which the reader may 
be referred to Pauly-Wissowa, v. 2155, and Streck 
in Zeilschr. fur Assyr.^ xv. 367 seq. Perso- 
Arabic tradition still knows of the age and ancient 
greatness of Hamadhan. A Persian author quoted 
by Yafcut (cf. Mu'-djam., iv. 983) says that Djem 
created Saru (Ssru, SSruIf is the name of the 
citadel of Hamadhan). Dara surrounded it with a 
girdle, Bahman b. Isfandiyar completed it, i. e. 
Djem (Djam^id, Yima) built the citadel (in the 
old Persian tradition also Yima is the builder of 
the castle, Vara)., Darius fortified it with walls, 
and Bahman, the ancestor of the Sasanids, com- 
pleted it. According to another tradition, Darius 
rebuilt the city, which had been lying in ruins 
since the time of Bokht-Nasr in order to have a 
safe asylum for his harem and treasures during 
the war with Iskandar. For this purpose a palace 
was built in the centre of the town with not less 
than 300, according to others, as many as 1000 
treasure-chambers and 8 double iron doors 1 8 ells 
high. Whether the later citadel of Hamadhan ac- 
tually dated back to such early times, must remain 
uncertain ; it is certain, however, that it was des- 
troyed by Agha Muhammad KhSn in 1789 and 
that the remains, now called al-Musalla (the place 
of prayer) are to be seen outside the town. 

Another monument of ancient times, of which 
the Arabs give an account is the Lion Giite (BSb 
al-Asad), which gave entrance to the town 
from the Elwend side and was adorned by a 
colossal figure of a lion. The inhabitants looked 
on this figure as a talisman, which protected the 
town from misfortune and cold, so that no small 
commotion was aroused when the Caliph al-Muk- 
tafi ordered it to be brought to Baghdad in a 
car drawn by elephants. Fortunately they were 
able to convince him of the impossibility of carry- 
ing out his plans so that the lion remained in 
Hamadhan. Shortly afterwards (319 = 931) the 
Bab al-Asad was destroyed by the rude Dailami 
warriors of Merdawidj and the lion thrown down. 
(Mas'ildl, AfurudJ, ed. Paris, ix. 21). The in- 
habitants, however, to this day esteem a figure of 
a lion lying outside the town as a talisman against 
hunger and cold (Curzon, Persia., i. 5^8). Cf. the 
picture in Jackson, Persia Past and Present^ p. 197. 
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Other old buildings mentioned by the Arab 
geographers were not in Hamadhan itself but in 
the neighbourhood, e. g. the fire-temple of Barahan 
or Furdagan which was destroyed by the Turk 
Burun in 282 (895) (cf. Yakut, op. i. 54°) 
iii. 870); buildings erected by Eahram Gur at 
Djuhasta, 3 parasangs from Hamadhan, with Per- 
sian inscriptions and others besides. The fullest 
account of them is given by the geographer Ibn 
al-Fakih, a native of Hamadhan (ed. de Goeje, 
p. 217 ei seq.). Old Persian inscriptions of Arta- 
xerxes H have, it need hardly be mentioned, been 
found in Hamadhan and others of Darius and 
Xerxes on Mount Elwend. 

As the centre of a well populated district Ha- 
madhan developed at a very early period and is 
said to have been four parasangs in length and 
in breadth to have stretched as far as where 
later the villages of Zainawabad, Sangabad, Bar- 
shikan etc. lay. After the battle of Nehawand in 
23 = 644 the town fell into the hands of the 
Muslims (cf. al-Baladhuri, ed. de Goeje, 309 ei seq.') 
but continued to be the market of the country 
round. According to Ibn Hawkal , it was one 
parasang square and consisted of the town proper 
and suburbs (rabad'). Four gates led into the town. 
The cold climate and the heavy snowfalls during 
the long winters did not make it a very inviting 
residence so that it played the modest part of 
the chief town of a province until, in the last 
years of Saldjulc power, it was chosen as a resi- 
dence by these Turks, who were used to a cold 
climate. Royal palaces were then built in the city, 
but nothing has remained of these. They were 
all apparently destroyed by the Mongols when 
they took and sacked Hamadhan in 617 (1220) 
(cf. Ibn al-Athir, ed. Tornberg, xii. 248 ei seq.). 
The town however afterwards recovered, as is 
clear from Hamd Allah Mustawfi’s description, but 
remained what it had been under the Arabs and 
still is, the market place of a fertile district. The 
local industries are leather and metal (gold, silver 
and copper) work. According to Ker Porter, the 
population in the beginning of the xix'h century 
was about 40,000, according to Curzon in 1889, 
there was no more than 20,000. Among these 
are a considerable number of Jews (1500 — 2000). 
who are attracted not only by the favourable 
conditions of trade, but also by the alleged grave 
of Mordecai and Esther in the middle of the 
town, not far from the Masdjid-i Djum% to which 
also many Jews from other countries make a pil- 
grimage, cf. Jewish Encycl.., v. 233; at Hamadhan 
there is ahso the tomb of the celebrated philoso- 
pher Avicenna who died here in 428 (1037). Cf. 
the picture in Brugsch, Eeise nach Fersien, i. 362. 

Bibliography. The History of Hamadhan 
by Aba Shudja^ Shiruya b. Shahrd.ar has un- 
fortunately not .survived. Cf. also: Bibl. Geogr. 
Arab..^ ed. de Goeje, particularly Vol. v. 217 
ei scq.\ Vahut, Mu’^djam^ iv. 981 ei seq.\ Kaz- 
wlnl, ed. Wustenfeld, ii. 323 ei seq.-, Hamd 
Allah Muslawfi in Schefer, Siasseinameh Suppl., 
p. 198 ei seq., and Le Strange in the Journ. 
Roy. As. Soc,, 1902, p. 246. The older travellers 
in Ritter, Erdkimde, ix. 98 ct seq. and Curzon, 
Persia, i. 568, Note 2; Brugsch, Reise nach 
Persien, i. 362 ei seq.-, J. de Morgan, Expedition 
scientif. etc., iv. 235 ei seq.-, Le Strange, The 
Lands of the Eastern Caliphate, p. 194 et seq.-, 
Jackson, Persia Past und J’lesent, p. 144 et seq. 


HAMADHANI (358—398) Abu ’i.-FAru, Ah- 
M.\D B. al-Husain e. Vahya b. Sa'Id b. Bishu, 
called Badf al-Zaman , poet and elegant 
writer. He studied at his native place Hama- 
dhan with the grammarian Ahmad b. Paris and 
others, and in 380 went to Raiy, where he for a 
time secured the favour of the .Sahib b. “^Abbad, 
thence to Diurdian where he found a patron in 
Abu Sa'id Muhammad b. Mansur. In 382 he went 
to Nrsabur, which he reached destitute, having 
been attacked by brigands on the way ; he was 
less warmly received than he had hoped by Abu 
Bakr I^"arizml, the leading adib of the time, and 
was presently invited to compete with this per- 
sonage in public in the various branches of adab-, 
in the account which he gives of the match (trans- 
lated by V. Kremer, Kulturgesch., ii. 471 ci seql) 
he represents himself as victor; but though this 
appears doubtful, the affair brought him credit 
and when Kh" arizmt died in the following year 
he succeeded to his honours. He found patrons 
in the various cities of Khorasan, Sidjistan, and 
Ghazna, and finally settled at Herat, where he 
married the daughter of al-Husain b. Muhammad 
Khushnaml. 

Of the works by him which have come down 
to us the Makdmdt would seem to have been 
dedicated to Khalaf b. Ahmad, prince of Sidji- 
stan, whose honourable treatment of the author 
is also described in the Letters (n<>. 173). The 
word Mahama which before his time seems to 
mean “sermon” {Murudf al-Dhahab, v. 421) of 
“discourse” (Djahiz, Bukhala, p. 218, 13) from its 
employment as the title of Hamadhani’s composi- 
tions came to mean something like the Greek 
Mime, i. e. an entertaining dialogue. Hamadhan! 
claims to have composed 400 of these, no two 
alike; this boast is not borne out by the surviving 
collection, which numbers 51 pieces, some of them 
duplicates. The subject is ordinarily kudya, i. e. 
ingenious devices for obtaining money, wherein 
the hero displays some learning, eloquence or 
wit; some however might better be described as 
scenes of contemporary life in Baghdad , while 
some are placed in the past, e. g. one in which 
the poet l^u ’1-Rumma figures, one which deals 
with Muhammad b. Ishak al-Saimari (died 275), and 
one which reproduces a scene in the life of Saif 
al-Dawla (died 356). The subjects include theological 
discussions, sermons, poetical puzzles, as well as 
the devices of beggars and thieves. According to 
Husti [Zahr al-Adab,\. 254,1305) they were sug- 
gested by the ArbaHn of Ibn Duraid. 

The collection of Letters (233 in number) con- 
sists mainly of private communications , written 
however with sufficient elaboration to justify pu- 
blication. The persons to whom they w’ere ad- 
dressed were in most cases men of some emi- 
nence, though only a few are still remembered, 
e. g. the historian Ibn Miskawaih, and the adib 
Abu Bakr Khwarizmi. The contents are usually 
only of private interest, e. g. requests for the loan 
of books, or complaints of the amount of his 
khara^ ; some however deal with matters of more 
general importance, e. g. n®. 167 which describes 
the spread of the Shfi heresy. 

Selections from his poems were made by Tha^a- 
libl (^Teatima iv, 195 — 214), and some others are 
inserted by Yakut in his biography ; the diwdn 
which has been published (Cairo 1903 by ‘'Abd 
al-Wahhab Ridwan and Muhammad Shukrl) fills 
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84 pages only. The odes are mostly encomia upon 
patrons. 

Editions of the Makamat-. Constantinople 1298; 
Beyrut, 1307 (expurgated) with commentary by 
Muhammad “^Abdo; Cairo (about 1910) with notes 
by Muhammad Mahmud al-Rafi'i. 

Editions of the Letters-. Constantinople 1298; 
Cairo 1304 (margin of Ibn Hidjdja’s Khhanat 
al-adaV)-.^ Beyrut 1890 with Commentary by Ibra- 
him Ahdab Tarabulusi. 

The European literature on Hamadhani is enu- 
merated by Brockelmann (i. 94). The biography 
by Yakut (JJdaba i. 94 — 118) is based chiefly on 
Tha'alibi, but also on Shiruya’s History of Ha- 
maihan. _ (D. k Margoliouth.) 

j^AMA^IL, t a 1 i s m a n s. The use of amulets 
is very widespread in the lands of Islam. In North 
Africa they are called hurz.^ among the Arabs in 
the East hatnaya or hafiz^ '^udlia or iniLadha.^ and 
in Turkey, yafta.^ nusldia or ham'd’il. They are 
often carried in little bags, lockets or purses, which 
are worn round the neck or fastened to the arm 
or turban. Among rich people they are of gold 
or silver. Children are given these amulets as soon 
as they are forty days old; the crudest articles 
may be used as amulets, such as a shell, a piece 
of bone, sewn into leather and fastened under the 
left arm (see Emily Ruete, Memoirs of an Arabian 
Princess., transl. by L. Strachey (New York, 1 904), 
p. 68). Bedouin girls have an amulet which they 
call hurz and prize highly; it is a book of prayers 
7 cm. long and 4-5 broad enclosed in a gold or 
silver box and is worn as a brooch. 

The prayers, signs and hgures on these talis- 
mans are of very different origin and their in- 
vestigation offers great difficulties. We find on 
them divine names, names of angels, verses from 
the KoEan, astrological symbols, Kabbalistic letters 
magic squares, signs of geomancy, figures of animals 
and men (cf. djaDVVAl, i. 992*^ et seq.). According 
to Muslim tradition, God has gg names, which in 
reality are only epithets, such as “the Great”, “the 
Wise”, “the Knowing”, “the Merciful”, some authors 
like Tirmidhl and Ibn Madja enumerate them all. 
(They are also given in Doutte, Magie et Kcligion 
dans LAfrique au Nord., p. 200; see also Red- 
house in fourn. Roy. As. 5ur., 1880; cf. the 
article allah, i. ^02^ et seqd). These names 
may be used as one pleases or arranged according 
to the numerical value of the letters composing 
them. Besides these, God has a name not to be 
spoken, which men do not know but which is 
revealed only to prophets and saints. 

The names of the angels are also numerous. 
The best known are those of the four archangels 
MiWia’il, Djabra’il, 'Azra’il and Israfll, which are 
found on many amulets. Besides these there is a 
host of others, which are given in the angelologies. 
There are several works of this kind in Arabic 
which are ascribed to suppositious authors like 
Andrun or Andahriush; they contain a doctrine, 
which is derived from the notion of the gnostic 
aeons. There are angels who preside over the 
planets; others preside over the months or the 
days of the week. Seven are given for each day; 
their names, barbaric in their sound, frequently 
appear in pairs e. g. Talikh and Ilikh, Kaitar and 
Maitar, Kinta-sh and Yakintash, a kind of combi- 
nation such as we find in the Gog and Magog 
of the Bible and the Yadjudj and Madjudj of 
Arab Tradition. An angel very prominent in the 


world of magic, who presides sometimes over the 
planet Jupiter and sometimes over Mercury, and 
whom the Arabs seem sometimes to have confused 
with MikhaM, is Metatron. He is one of the great 
figures in Kabbalistic literature. We find him also 
in the Zohar, where he fills the part of a kind 
of demiurg. (Cf. Renan, Vie de Jestis. p. 247, 
note 4; Les Apotres^ p, 170; Schwab, Vocabulaire 
de I' Angelogie., p. 170). — Two other angels, who 
have a history of their own, are also mentioned 
in the Kor’an likewise appear on talismans, na- 
mely Harut and Marut [q. v.]. — Besides the 
angels, several mythical beings are also invoked, 
notably the seven sleepers {Asfiab al-Kahf., q. v., 
i. 478*> et seq.'). 

Of the verses of the Kor’an the most efficacious 
as amulets are the short suras cxiii. and cxiv. : 
“Say : I take refuge (fudhti) in the lord of the 
dawn etc. — Say : I take refuge in the lord of 
men, the king of men etc.”. These two suras are 
called al-miLawwidhatan (“the two who preserve”). 
In the first the evil women are mentioned “who 
blow upon knots”, it is believed that it is par- 
ticularly efficacious against the ills of the flesh; 
the other is credited with more power against 
psychic afflictions. Besides these the Snra Ya-stn 
is highly esteemed by pious Muslims. This is also 
true of the Fatiha., the Ayat al-Kttrsl (Sura II. 
256) and the throne-verse, Ayat aHArsh (Sara 
IX. 130). Other verses than these are also used 
in special circumstances. 

The astrological signs, the signs of the planets 
and of the zodiac are well-known; they are natur- 
ally used for talismans. We often find quite pe- 
culiar signs which may be traced to different 
Kabbalistic alphabets; these frequently turn out 
to be transformations or corruptions of Hebrew 
or Kufic letters. Kabbalistic alphabets are given 
by Ibn al-Waljshiya in his Kitab Shawk al-Mus- 
taham. .Small circles, or rings or ornaments are 
often found behind the Hebrew letters; these 
scrolls are called “little moons” or “crowns”. Ac- 
cording to the Sefer Yetsira, every letter in a talis- 
man ought to have its crown {Sepher Yetsira., 
transl. by Mayer Lambert, p. 1 1 4). 

Geomantic figures formed by points arranged 
in different groups are also sometimes used. Geo- 
mancy, Arabic V//« al-Ramal., is divination from 
points formed in sand. Four lines are drawn in 
the sand, points marked at regular intervals and 
some of them wiped out at random. The remainder 
form definite figures to which names and different 
meanings have been given. These figures are used 
on talismans; for further details see ramal. 

Magic squares (wa/^, wifk., q. v.) are also often 
met with. They consist of 9 or 16 compartments. 
Usually the same number is added to each of the 
9 or 16 numbers of which they consist. This 
gives the thing a more learned look. Thus they 
begin with 9 instead of I and run from 9 I® 24 
instead of 1 to 16. Instead of numbers, letters are 
often written in the squares, e. g. the four letters 
of the name Allah, four times in different order. 
The problem of magic squares has been thoroughly 
studied by the Arabs, for we see from thelkhwan 
aKSafa that squares of 9 columns were known. 

Forms of men and animals are rarely found in 
North Africa on talismans; but in the East we 
find them on amulets and charms, which have 
been produced under the influence of Persian art. 
lAtoking-glasses, cups and .seals to which magic 
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power is ascribed, are often adorned with them. 
For this purpose figures of angels or animals, 
particularly griffins with human heads or the signs 
of the zodiac are used. A talisman, which Reinaud 
saw, represented a man drawing something out of 
a well; this talisman had the peculiar property 
of helping to locate hidden treasure. Several other 
examples are given in Herklots, The Customs 
of the Musulmans of India^ p. 339 et sey.'). 

The human hand is a very popular symbol 
among Muslims. It is carried around the neck, 
cut out of gold or silver or engraved on a medal- 
lion; it is said to avert the evil eye. This charm 
is usually called “the hand of Fatima”. The Shfls 
interpret the five fingers as the five saints; Mu- 
hammad, 'All, Fatima, Hasan and Husain. 

To sum up, it may be said that the subjects 
used, except the verses from the Korean, may for 
the most part be traced back to Gnostic or Tal- 
mudic sources. According to Arab tradition, Adam 
himself discovered or rather revealed the talisman. 
According to the Abrege ties Merveillcs (transl. 
Carra de Vaux, p. 142), 'Anak, the son of Adam, 
stole from Eve, while she slept, the charms she 
used to conjure spirits; but he made a bad use 
of them. Solomon was a great magician, according 
to Muslim belief; his ring plays a great part in 
Talmudic legends and Arabian tales. The djinni, 
who appears in the story of the fisherman in the 
“Arabian Nights”, was confined in a vase, which 
had been sealed with Solomon’s ring. The talis- 
man, still known as Solomon's seal and w'orn by 
Muslims and Jews alike, represents a six pointed 
star. The Berbers also, according to the Abrege 
ties Merveilles^ were very skilled in magic and, 
when they threw their talismans into the Nile, they 
were able to bring numerous plagues upon Egypt. 

In Arabic literature, there are various treatises 
on the science of talismans. The most celebrated 
writers on this subject are Maslama al-MadjiitI 
(died 1007 A. D.), who brought the Ikhwan al-Safa 
to Spain, the “forger” Ibn al-Wahshiya, the author 
of the “-Agriculture of Nabataea'\ and al-BunI 
(q. V., i. 793)* A number of amulets preserved 
in the Bibiiotheque Nationale in Paris are ascribed 
— certainly wrongly — to the great theologian 
al-Ghazzali. 

Muslim theology, which prohibits sorcery, toler- 
ates the use of amulets. They are usually prepared 
by dervishes, who belong to various brotherhoods, 
and are only of value when they are received 
from their hands. 

Bibliography. Reinaud, Monumens ara- 
hes.^ persons et t tires liu Cabinet tin Due de 
Blacas., 2 Vol., Paris 1828; E. Doutte, Magie 
et religion dans I'Afrique dii Nortf Alger 
1909; Ismael Hamet, Les Amulet tes en Algerie 
in Bulletin des seances de la soeiete philo- 
logique., 1905; Magasin pittoresquej reproduc- 
tions of talismans, 1872, p. 64 and 272;Depont 
and Coppolani, Conf r cries religienses.^ p. 140 • 
Abdes Selam b. Cho'aib, Notes sur les amulettes [ 
chez les indigenes algeriens (Tlemcen 1905)- 
Desparmeh, Enseignement de Varabe dialectal \ 
(Alger 1913)1 part i. p. 40-41. On Magic squares: 
Paul Tannery , Le Traite manuel de Moschopoulos 
sur les Carre's magiques., Greek text and trans- 
lation, Paris 1886; on Cabbalistic alphabets: 
Gottheil, Journal Asiatique., 1 907; on the pro- 
cesses of incantation : Carra de Vaux, Journal 
Asiatique, 1907. (B. Carra oe Vaux.) 


al-HAMAL (a.), the Ram (Aries), the first con- 
stellation of the zodiac, after the Greek xftot;. It con- 
tains 1 3 stars which make up the figuie and five others 
outside it. The ram is represented with its body 
facing the west but its head is turned back. The 
two bright stars on the horn ((3 and y) are called 
al-Sharafan, “the two signs”, because they betoken 
the approach of the equinoxes; the bright star x 
outside the ram is called al-Natfh, “the butter” ; 
sometimes it is included with x and (3 under the 
name al-Ashrdi, “the signs”. The stars f, S in 
the tail, which form an equilateral triangle with 
3 p on the thigh, are called al-Buiain, the belly, 
i. e. of the ram. Al-Sharatdn and al-Butain are also 
the names of the first two stations of the moon. 

Bibliography. KazwInI, '’Atipd'ib al-Makh- 
lukdt, ed. Wiistenfeld, i. 35, 42 ; L. Ideler, 
U nter suchungen ilber den Ursprung der Stern- 
namen, p_^ 1 32. (J. Ruska.) 

1 ai.-HAMAM (a.), the dove, particularly the 
! ring-dove. A distinction is made between tame 
doves which live in dove-cots and wild doves. 
The dove is one of the cleverest of birds, for it 
can find its way home from the most distant parts. 
To find its bearings, it flies upwards in spirals 
like a man climbing a minaret; when it finds the 
direction of its home, it darts off thither in a 
straight line and reaches its goal in the shortest 
possible time. Only clouds, which obscure its view, 
or birds of prey can cause it to lose its way. 

According to Mulhanna b. Zuhair, there are no 
tokens of love between man and woman which are 
not also to be observed in doves. The cock knows 
the brooding-place of the hen and alternates with it 
in sitting on the eggs ; they also build the nest to- 
gether in proportion to the size of their bodies, by 
first scraping a hole and filling it with straw and 
leaves. The dove lays two eggs after fertilization, 
one containing a cock, the other a hen. The feed- 
ing of the young is done principally by the cock. 
Even the young ones can distinguish between 
eagles and hawks ; if they see a white hawk 
{lhahin), they die of fright. The worst enemy of 
the doves is the marten {al-dalakf It enters the 
dove-cots and leaves not a dove alive, although 
there be hundreds of them. 

Allah sent two wild pigeons to the opening of 
the cave in which Muhammad was concealed ; 
the pigeons of the sacred area in Mecca are de- 
scended from these. Proverbial expressions are “safer 
than the doves of Mecca” and “tamer than the doves 
of Mecca . The use of pigeons as lettercarriers 
and^as objects of the chase is often mentioned. 
Harun al-Ra^Id is said to have been very fond 
of doves. The medical applications are numerous. 
Bibliography. Ikhwan al-Safa, ed. Bombay, 
*'• _^33i ^azwini, ed. Wiistenfeld, i. 410; Da- 
ralrl, ^ayat al-Hayawan, ed. Cairo, i. 215; Ibn 
al-Baitar,^ in Leclerc, Notices et Ex trait s , 

*• 457) G. Jacob, Studien in arab, Geographen, 

uXiS;*- (J- Ruska.) 

HAMAN, the Persian minister hostile to 
we Jews in the book of Esther, according to the 
^oran (xl. 25) acted with Karun (Korah) on 
Firauns council and filled the office of ^and- 
vizier. These two learned of the approaching birth 
of Musa and advised that the boys should be 
slam and the girls allowed to live. When Musa 
appeared as a prophet of God, they called him a 
liar. Fir'aun said: “O Haman, build me a tower, 
on which I shall reach the paths, the paths to 
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heaven and ascend to the god of Musa” (Sura 
xl. 38 et seq.). That Muhammad places Haman 
in this period betrays his confused knowledge of 
history, of which many other examples may be 
found in the Kor’an. Indeed the Talmud {Sanh. 
106) and Midrash (^Exodus R. 18) contain a similar 
anachronism when they make Balaam, Job and 
Jethro all members of Pharaoh’s great council 
which advised that Moses should be disposed of. 
Another passage in the Midrash {Num. R. 22) 
describes Haman and Korah as the richest men 
in the world. The Korean commentary on the 
above passages (xl. 25 and xxviii. 38) is inte- 
resting; it gives the following account of the 
building of the tower by Haman; 50,000 masons 
worked for seven years on the building and when 
it had reached an extraoi dinary height Hjibril 
overthrew it. In any case it is remarkable that 
neither Kor’an nor commentary nor the Arab 
historians know anything of the true Haman of 
the book of Esther. It must be presumed never- 
theless that the story of Haman was not quite 
unknown in Arabia. This is irrefutably established 
from the frequent mention of the name Haman. 

Bibliography. The Commentaries of Za- 
makhsharl and Baidawl ; Tha'^labl , ^isas al- 
Anbiyl^., Cairo 1213, p. iio-ili; al-Kisa% AV- 
sas al-Anbiy^., p. 212 — 214. (J. Eise.nberg.) 

HAMASA (a.), bravery. Poems, which cele- 
brate valour in battle, form a considerable portion 
of the ancient Arab poetry and therefore occupy 
pride of place in anthologies ; the collections by 
Abu Tammam [q. v.] and al-Buhturl [q. v.] are 
therefore briefly called Hantdsa. 

HAMAWAND, a notorious tribe of Kurds, 
which rendered the banks of the Tigris south of 
Mosul unsafe by their robberies in the second 
half of last century. According to Cuinet, La 
Turquie d'Asie.^ ii. 768 they migrated thither from 
Southern Persia; according to Curzon, Persia., i. 
557, they are a small body of the settled Kurds 
of Kermanshah. It was only after several expedi- 
tions that the Turkish authorities succeeded in 
putting an end to their depredations. 

B iblio gr ap h r : In addition to Cuinet : Cholet, 
Armenie. Kurdistan et Mesopotamie., p. 298 et seq. 
HAMAWl, Sa‘d al-Din Muhammad d. al- 
Mu^aiyad b. Hammuya, died in 650 (1252) in 
Khorasan, a famous Arab mystic. His ^Ultwi 
al-JLakalik were published in Kurdi’s MadgmlLat 
al-Rasdlii, Cairo 1328 (p. 494 theory of Ldhut 
and Nasiit). Cf. Djami, Nafahdt al-Uns., ed. Lees, 
p. 492 et seq. (LOUIS Massignon.) 

HAMD (a.) Praise. Cf. the article hamdala. 
?AMD ALLAH MUSTAWFI. [See al-kaz- 

WlNl.] 

al-IJAMDALA means the saying of the for- 
mula, al-Hamdu liltdh (for the different vocaliza- 
tions — du., di., da — see Lisdn, iv. 1 33 U. 7 
et segql). “Praise (in its whole genus and of every 
species) belongs to Allah”; for from him all praise- 
worthiness proceeds and to him it returns. Hamd 
is the opposite of Mamm., being praise for some- 
thing dependent on the will of him who is praised 
and it differs in this from madh which is not so 
limited; it is thus different from, although it may 
be an expression of shukr., “gratitude”, the op- 
posite of which is kufrdn ; (hand., often rendered 
“praise”, more exactly “taking account of”, is 
used both of praise and dispraise. The phrase is 
formally ikhbdrl or kkabari, “narrative” but in its 


use it is inskd't., “assertive”, for the speaker makes 
it an expression of the praise which he at the 
moment directs towards God (Muhammad '’Abdu 
in Tafslr al-Fdtiha, Cairo, 1323, p. 28; see, too, 
the elaborate discussion by Baidjurl in his Hdskiya 
on the Kifdfat al-Awdmm of Fadall, p. 3 et seq. 
of ed. of Cairo, 1315). In Lane’s translation, 
“Prabse be” {^Lexicon, p. 638) he meant an em- 
phatic affirmation, not a du^ 3 '\ this is plain from 
his letter to Fleischer on the translation of tabd- 
raka etc. in the Zcitsch. d. Deutsch. Morg. Gesell., 
XX. p. 187. But this use of “be” is misleading 
and hardly defensible as English. Perhaps the 
inshd'i force could be indicated by a mark of ex- 
clamation as Palmer does in his translation of the 
Kurban. As the phrase occurs twenty-four times 
in the Kur’an, besides other forms such as laliu 
'l-hamd., it naturally became frequent in Muslim 
usage. All things come from Allah, and for all 
things, pleasant or grievous, he is to be praised. 
Yet the verb hamdala does not seem to belong 
to the classical language and is thus later than 
basmala., which may even be pre-Islamic. In the 
Sahdh and the Lisan it does not occur, though 
basmala is in both, in the latter fortified with a 
verse from '^Omar b. AbT Rabija (Schwarz, Diwdn, 
N*. 413, ii. 241 ; the evidence for the line 
and the usage is fullest in the Tadp., s. v.). In 
the Misbdh (finished A. H. 734) hamdala is men- 
tioned, but only under basmala ; it has no entry 
of its own. Finally, it is entered in its place in 
the Kdmus'., so slowly did it win recognition as a 
word. Besides its broad, devout usage the phrase 
is statedly a part of the salat and of the supple- 
mental tasbil} being repeated thirty-three times 
in the latter (I.ane, Modern Egyptians, chap. iii. ; 
Lexicon, izqoh). Further, as one of the seven 
Mathanl, in the sense of the verses of the Fdtilia, 
it has part with the Fdtiha in various mptical 
and magical usages and meanings. Thus it is the 
Mathnd assigned to the first of the seven stages 
of the RifaTte tarlka (W. H. T. Gairdner, IVay 
of a Mohammedan Mystic, p. 12, 23). Even in 
orthodox tradition the Fdtiha has begun to have 
magical value; cf. in Bukhari {JCitab al-Pafsir', 
Bab Fdtihati al-Kitdb) the story of the man vvho 
used it as a charm {rukyce) against snake-bite, 
and the Prophet approved. For later elaborate 
developments in magic, see al-BunI, Shams al- 
Ma’^drif, Fasl X, and Ahmad al-ZarkSwi, the 
modern Egyptian magician, Mafdfih al-Qhaib, 
p. 175. But the Hamdala does not seem to be 
used by itself in magic as is the Basmala. Again, 
the tendency to use the phrase as an introductory 
formula soon expressed itself as a tradition from 
the Prophet; “Whatever speech (or thing of im- 
portance) is not begun with praise of Allah is 
maimed” (cf. Basmala^ Thus the Hamdala became 
one of the three required things at the beginning 
of any formal writing. But this requirement was 
distinctly later, for, while the use of the Basmala 
in this way held from the earliest times, we do 
not find the Hamdala prefixed to the Xfra of Ibn 
Hisjjam nor to the Aghanl nor even to the Fihrtst. 
See on this usage and the traditions supporting 
it, the commentary of the Saiyid Murtadi on the 
Ihy^ i. S3 et seq. On the praiseworthiness of this 
exclamation see especially ibid., v. 13 et seqq. 
(Kitdb al-Afhkdr). 

Bibliography. References as above and 
also Baidawl, ed. Fleischer, i. 5, 11. 26 et seqq.'. 
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Tabari, Tafstr^ i. 45 ei sey.\ RazI, Mafatih^ 

i. 115 et seqq. (ed. of Cairo, 1307). 

(D. B. Macdonald.) 

HAMDAN Q^on of the South Arabian in- 
scriptions), a large Arab tribe, belonging to 
the Yemen group. Their genealogy is Hamdan 
(Awsala) b. Malik b. Zaid b. Rabfa b. Awsala 
b. al-Khiyar b. Malik b. Zaid b. Kahlan. 

Their land, the Balad Hamdan, a centre of 
civilization in ancient Arabia, was five days’ journey 
in length and breadth and lay to the north of 
San'^a [q. v.] ; it stretched eastwaida as far as 
Ma^rib [q. v.] and Nadjran [q. v.], noithwards to 
SaMa [q. v.] almost up to the desert and west- 
wards to the coast (Abu Arlsh). It was divided 
into two parts, the east belonged to the Bakll 
and the west to Hashid , who still form two 
powerful groups of tribes in their ancient abodes 
[cf. Hashid and BakIl] ; but Hashid clans also lived 
in the land of the Bakll and vice versa. In addi- 
tion to the Balad Hamdan proper there were also 
Hamdan in Haraz ([q. v.], the clan of Nashk), 
on the Djebel Bura'^ (in the south of the Kohriya 
country on the Wadi Saham), in Hadramut (e. g. 
in the village of al-Maha’il and in the large for- 
tiBed town of al-Kara [the clan of Nashk]), in 
Kahma (a town near Zabid), al-Yahsiban (be- 
longing to the South Arabian Mikhlaf al-Sahul), 
Ihula (a fortified town in the Mikhlaf Shibam 
AkySn [Upper Sharaf, the Lower Sharaf belonged 
to the Hashid], inhabited by the clan of Marrani) 
and Faladja, which belonged to the district of 
Damascus. The land which now bears the name 
Balad Hamdan is only a portion of the great 
area once known by this name (cf. E. Glaser in 
Petennanns MitUilungen^ xxxii., 1886, Table i). 

In the time of Djahillya the Hamdan worship- 
ped the idols Yaghuth and Ya'ak. The idol Ya- 
^uth was the cause of a battle at Mulaha (Razm, 
in the Djawf) in the land of the Murad between the 
latter, who were carrying off Yaghuth, and the 
Hamdan, on the same day as the battle of Badr 
(17'h or igtti Ramadan 2 = 624). The Hamdan 
with their allies, the Balharith (Harith b. Ka'b 
[q. V.]), inflicted a severe defeat on the Murad; 
another battle between them and the Murad was 
fought at al-Ka^ (in the Djawf). On the “second day 
of Kulab”, fought between the Balharith and the 
Tamlm tribes Ribab and SaM b. Zh'id Manat, the 
Hamdan fought on the side of the Balharith Mong 
with the Kinda and Kuda'a. When the Abyssinian 
ruler Abraha (in the “year of the elephant”) tried 
to destroy the Ka"ba, the Hamdan at the instig- 
ation of the Yemen chief Dhu Nafar took the 
field against him with other tribes whom Dhu 
Nafar had roused to defend the house of God. 
In the “year of the deputations” (9 = 630-631) 
a deputation from the Hamdan under Malik b. 
Namat and Aba Thawr, called Dhu ’ 1 -Mish'ar, was 
among those that appeared before the Prophet. 
In the ypr lo (631-632), when the greater num- 
ber of tribes had already been subdued, the Ham- 
dan were among the few who did not yet absolu- 
tely recognise the Prophet. Muhammad therefore 
sent '^AIl against them at the head of an army, 
whereupon they submitted without resistance. In 37 
(659) 12,000 of the Hamdan fought on the side 
of the Caliph '"All in the ^Irak. In the same vear 
with the aid of the Hamdan, whom he called” his 
“spear and cuirass”, 'All revenged the death of 
'Ammar b. YSsir, who had fallen in battle against 


the 'Irakis. Under the Caliphs 'Omar, ''Othmiln, 
'All and under the Umaiy.ads the Hamdan num- 
bered with the Madhhidj and the Ilimyar “a seventh” 
(Tabari, i. 2495) of all the Arabs. 

Bibliography. In addition to that of the 
articles hashid and liAKiL cf. also Hamdanr, 
^azlra, p. 49,9-15, 53,26—54, ,, 67, ,,-,5, 

21— =5, 85,6 86,25, IOI,,_3, 103,21, 105, x3_,|, 
106, 16—17, 10, to8, 22— 2.[, 115,9, t25, 

1—2, 132,5—6, 183,22, 190, 19—2., 194,21—24, 
198, ,6; Yaktit, Mu^dpatn., i. 129; ii. 158, 
407, 478, 776; iii. 115, 283, 413; iv. 38, 301, 
438, 75*1 1022; Tabari, Anna/cs., i. 1983, 1994, 
2489, 2495, 3312, 3321 and Index ; Ibn Hisham, 
Sira, p. 52, 950, 963—964; Aghani, iv. 132; 
X. 82; xiv. 26; XV. 73 and Index; Caussin de 
Perceval, Essai stir Phistoire des Arabes avant 
I'islamismc, i. 202, 268 — 280; ii. 582; iii. 
294 — 295, 308, 313; F. Wustenfeld, Genealo- 
gische Tabellen, T. 9, ,o, and Register, p. 200; 
O. Blau, Arabicn ini scchstcn yahrhiindcrt, in 
the Zeitschr. dcr Dculschen Morgenl. Ges., xxiii. 
562. (J. SCHLEHER.) 

HAMDAN KARMAT b. al-Ash'ath, an Is- 
ma'lll missionary, the founder of the Kar- 
matian sect, was a peasant in the neighbour- 
hood of Kufa; his nickname karmitka, which 
belongs to the Aramaic dialect spoken in that 
district seems to mean “man with red or fiery 
eyes” (Tabari, Annalcs, iii. 2125). He was con- 
verted through meeting Husain al-AhwazI, 'Abd 
Allah b. Maimun’s missionary, whom he succeeded 
at his death. He settled in Kalwadlja near Bagh- 
dad, from which he could easily keep in touch 
with the mission in l^orasan and with the Grand 
Master, who resided in 'Askar- Mukram (261 = 
^75)) 0 ^ 2 ’’ Kufa he built himself an official resi- 
dence called Dar aPHidjra (place of refuge); 
this became a centre around which his fol- 
lowers settled and from which they undertook 
their raids (277 = 890). He was a man of 
keen intellect, who was never at a loss, of en- 
gaging manners, very capable and full of ambition. 
On the death of 'Abd Allah he declined to re- 
cognise his son Ahmad as Grand Master and 
remained faithful to the Imam Muhammad b. Is- 
ma'll. He went to Syria where he died soon after. 
His brother-in-law 'Abdan who composed most of 
the sacred books of the sect was murdered soon 
afterwards by Zikrawaih, one of -Ahmad’s followers. 
To obtain funds Karmat had introduced, a series 
of taxes, each heavier than the preceding, first 
the fitr, a silver piece per head, then the hidjra, 
one gold piece per head, which was changed to 
the bulgha or seven gold pieces; finally he de- 
manded ulfa or community of wives and property. 

Bibliography. See the article karmatians. 

— _ (Cl. Huart.) 

al-HAMDANI, Arc Muhammad al-Hasan e. 
A^mad b. Ya'kub b. YBsuf b. Dawud b. Sulai- 
MAN Dhu ’l-Dumaina b. 'Amr b. al-Harith b. 
AbI Diaish(?) b. Munkidh (according to al-Dha- 
habl, op. at.), called Ibn al-Ha^k, a versatile 
m scholar. He was also called 

Ibn Abi (or Dhi?) ’ 1 -Dumaina after his ancestor, 
for the quotations from Ibn (Abi) al-Dumaina al- 
Hamdani in \akut {Mu^^am, see Index), who 
elsewhere quotes our author as al-Hasan b. Ahmad 
and most usually as Ibn al-Ha"ik,' are almost all 
to be found in the Dpazira. According to al-Khaz- 
radji quoted in al-Suyatl, he was bom — the 
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year is not given — • in San^’ and grew up there, 
lie then went on his travels, spent some time in 
Mecca, afterwards returned to Yemen and settled 
in SaMa. He is said to have been thrown into 
prison there on the accusation of the local poets 
that he had composed a lampoon on the Prophet. 
From the Berlin MS., Ahlwardt, Vcrzcichn.^ N®. 
9664 (fragment of the Chronicle of Muslim al- 
Lahdjl, cf. Strothmann, Die Litteratnr der Zaiditen 
in Der Islam^ i. 363 et scq.), f. 45l> infra^ 46a 
supra^ it is clear that he was in prison in the time 
of the ZaidI Imam Ahmad al-Nasir (died 315?) and 
As^ad b. (Ahl) Ya%r al-Hiwali (died 332) in Sa'^da 
or San'^a^ and that he appealed for assistance from 
his cell to Abu ’ 1 -Hasan ‘^All, the son of the Kar- 
matian da'i Abu ’ 1 -Kasim al-Hasan al-Mansur (the 
latter died in 302 ; cf. al-Hjanadi in Kay, Yaman 
etc., p. 140 ct set], of the text) and dedicated 
panegyrics to him, which are said to be in his 
Diwan. From f. 218® supra of the Paris 

MS. Bibl. Nat. (Blochet, Catal. de la Coll. 

Schefer.^ Paris 1900) N®. 5982, said to contain 
the Chronicle of al-Lah^i, but giving amongst 
others a synopsis only of the Berlin fragment, 
it may be deduced that his imprisonment was 
connected with the desertion of two of al-Nasir’s 
officers and the rebellion of the people of al- 
'^Ashslia. A reference is here made to a detailed 
account, which appears no longer to exist. 

Al-Hamdani died in 334 (945-946) in prison 
in .San'a', according to tradition. It is hardly to 
be supposed, however, that he had been continu- 
ously deprived of his freedom since the time of 
al-Nasir. 

Al-Hamdani crowned himself with honour in 
several fields of knowledge. He had a reputation 
as a philologist, poet, historian and genealogist 
(he is also given the name al-Nassabd) and had 
also studied astronomy and geometry. His native 
land was the focus of his interests and his works 
are of the utmost importance for the study of the 
geography and tribal relationships of Arabia and 
particularly South Arabia. In his 7 ^///, of the 10 
books of which only viii. [ed. and annotated by 
D. H. Muller in Silzu/igsber. d. kais. Akad. d. 
Wiss. zu Wien., phil.-hist. Cl.., xciv. (1879), p. 335 
et seq.-., xcvii. (1880), p. 955 et seq.] and x. have 
survived, he discussed the ancient history, genea- 
logies of the tribes and antiquities of Yemen [cf. 
D. H. Muller, Siidarab. Studien in Sitz.-ber., Vol. 
86 (1877), p. 108 et seq.']. His '^Geography of the 
Arabian Peninsula" ., Sifa Diazirat al-'^Arab (ed. 
D. H. Muller, Leiden 1884 — 1891) was written 
after the Iklll and at the earliest in the reign of 
the al-Nasir already mentioned (cf. p. 58, 4 el seql). 
Al-HamdanI’s poetical works formed a Diwdn in 
6 volumes, which was collected and annotated by 
Ibn KhalUya (died 370) (al-Dhahahl, op. citl)\ in 
addition to this there is also mentioned his al- 
Kanda al-Ddmigha (according to Yakut '^fi fadl 
Kahtari'''., according to HadjdjI Khalifa “yf 'l-lu- 
gha'")., on which he himself wrote a very full 
commentary. On astronomy he left tables (Zidf)j 
his work Sirr (farmin') al-Hikma (Ibn al-KiftI, 
op. cit.) dealt with the science of the heavens. 

also wrote a Kitab al-Hayawdn al-muftaris., 
al-Y(Psub fi 'l-Kisl (to his Kit. al-Kaws min al- 
Ya'^sub he refers in Diaz.., p. 203, 9, jo) 'l-Ramy 
zva 'l-Sikam wa 'l-Nidal and Kit. al-Kuwa. Except 
the two books of the Iklil and of the Stfa ^azirat 
aKArab., all these works seem to be lost. 


Bibliography. Ibn al-KiftI, TeZrlkh al- 
Hukamal., ed. Lippert, p. 163; a’l-Dhahabi, cod. 
\Varn. 654, iii., p. 26 (Excerpt from Ibn al-KiftI, 
Inbal al-Ruwiip cf. Cat. Cod. Arab. '•*, ii. 126 
et seq.')-., al-Suyiiti, Bughyat al-Wifat fl Taba- 
kat al-LugliawJyin wa ^l-Nuhat (Cairo 1326), 
p. 217 (alrc.ady published in D. H. Muller, 
Siidarab. Stud., p. 170)5 Yakut, Ir^ad al-Arlb 
(Gibb Mem., vi. 3), iii. part I, p. 9; HadjdjI 
Khalifa (ed. Flugel), Nr. 1 1 10, 5379, 6975, 
7111, 9461, 10080, 12896, 14458 5 Brockclmaun, 
Gesch. d. arab. Lit., i. 229, and the literature 
there given. (C. VAN Arendonk.) 

HAMDANIDS. The Ilamdanids took their name 
from Hamdan b. Hamdun, a member of the 
great tribe of Taghlib (cf. his genealogy in Wiis- 
tenfeld's Tabellen, C. 32). We find him as early 
as 272 (885) a close ally of the l^aritljl Hartln and 
a few years later in possession of the fortress of 
Maidin. When in 281 (894) the Caliph al-Mu‘tadid 
advanced against this town, he found Hamdan no 
longer there; he had escaped, leaving his son 
Husain [q. v.] behind. The latter opened the 
gates of the fortress of Dair al-Za'faran to the 
Caliph, who soon afterwards captured Hamdan also. 
Cf. Ibn aI-Mu‘tazz in Lang, MKladid als Prinz 
und Regent in Zeitschr. der Deutsch. Morgenl. 
Gcsells., xli. 243. The Caliph kept Hamdan a 
prisoner in Baghdad as long as the ^aridji Harun 
was in the field, but when he was defeated by 
Husain in 283 (896) and rendered harmless, Ham- 
dan was pardoned and honours were heaped on 
his sons, notably Husain. This was the beginning 
of the future greatness of the Hamdanids. Husain 
distinguished himself in the wars against the Kar- 
matians, but had to become a refugee in the reign 
of al-Muktadir, as he had taken the part of the 
unfortunate poet 'Abd Allah b. al-Mu'tazz against 
the Caliph. Through the intervention of his brother 
Ibrahim, he was jiardoned by the Caliph and re- 
ceived the governorship of Kum and Kashan, which 
he had administered by a deputy. In 303 (915) 
he again quarrelled with the Caliph and ended 
his days in prison in 306 (918-919). 

His brothers Abu ’l-'^Ula Sa'Id, Ibrahim, Dawud 
and Abu ’ 1 -Haidja "Abd Allah [q. v.] prospered 
no less than he during the nominal reign of the 
insignificant Caliph al-Muktadir. Honoured with im- 
portant governorships, they did as they pleased and 
thus occasionally came in conflict with the Caliph, 
but at once pretended to submit and were left in 
their offices or received others not less importMt. 
The swashbuckler Abu T-Haidja distinguished him- 
self most ; by 293 (905) he was appointed goveriior 
of al-Mawsil and ruled this important city with 
short interruptions till his death in 3*7 — 9 * 9 i 
although from 308 (920) he entrusted the actual 
administration to his son Hasan. Hasan, who after- 
w'ards received the title of honour, NSsir al-Dawla 
[q, V.] was able to keep his position there till his 
death in 358 (968) and to extend his power over 
the whole of Diyar Rabi'a and DiySr Mu^ar. He 
was succeeded in al-Mawsil by his son Abu Tagh- 
lib Fadl Allah, better known under the name 
al-Ghadanfar [q. v.], but he became involved 
in the conflict between the various Buyid rulers 
and was unfortunate in the struggle so that he 
had to vacate Mesopotamia and soon afterwards 
met his death in Syria (369 = 979)- The rule of 
the Hamdanids in al-Mawsil seemed to have come 
to an end with him, for al-Ghadanfar s brothers. 
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Abu Tahir Ibrahim and Abu 'Abd Allah al-Husain, 
entered the service of the BQyids. After Sharaf 
al-Dawla’s death, however, they obtained Baha al- 
Dawla’s permission (379 = 989) to return to al- 
Mawsil and, although the Buyid at once saw the 
false step he had made, they succeeded in obtaining 
the city with the help of its inhabitants. But their 
rule did not last long, for they had to fight with 
the Kurds and Okailids; in the struggle Abu 
Tahir and his sons were taken prisoner by Mu- 
hammad b. al-Musaiyib and slain in 380 (991). 
Abu ^Abd Allah had before this been taken pri- 
soner by the Marwanid AbQ 'All and was only 
liberated on the intercession of the Fatimid al- 
‘Azlr, who sent him to Syria. The last we hear 
of him is that he plundered Tyre in 386 (996); 
his descendants, however, tong occupied high po- 
sitions at the Fatimid court till in 465(1072-1073) 
the last of them, Nasir al-Dawla Abu 'All and 
his son Fakhr al-'Arab fell victims to a con- 
spiracy. 

The Hamdanids did not however rule al-Mawsil 
and Mesopotamia only; by 333 (944) they had 
extended their rule over Halab and Northern Syria 
also. It was 'All, the brother of Hasan, afterwards 
famous as Saif al-DawIa [q. v.], who won the first- 
named town and Hims also from the Ikshidids of 
Egypt in this year. But it was some years before 
the E^ptians under KafUr left them in peaceful 
possession of Northern Syria. Saif al-Dawla, how- 
ever, owes his fame to his wars with the Byzantine 
unbelievers. Even before 333 he had made raids 
into Byzantine territory, but it Was not till he had 
made his position secure in Halab that he devoted 
himself entirely to war on the infidels, with varying 
success, it is true, as is detailed in the article 
SAIF AL-DAWLA ; here we will only mention further 
that another member of the HamdSnid family, the 
famous poet Abu Firas [q. v.], cousin of Saif al- 
Dawla, also distinguished himself on these cam- 
paigns. Saif al-Dawla’s claim to fame as a patron of 
Arabic literature and science is no less great, than 
as a warrior; but this also is dealt with below. 
Saif al-Dawla died in 356 (967). (Editors). 

His sole surviving son, Abu ’1-Ma'all Sharif, 
who afterwards received the title of honour Sa'd 
al-Dawla from the Caliph in Baghdad, was at 
once recognised by Kar^uya and the other chiefs 
and went from Maiyafarikin, where he had buried 
his father in the family tomb, to receive homage 
in Aleppo. He then advanced against his father’s 
cousin and companion-in-arms Abu Firas, his 
vassal in Hims whose subjects had lodged com- 
plaints against him. They met at Sadad where 
the latter was slain ; Hims was then taken by Sa'd al- 
Dawla. The first encounter with the Byzantines 
took place in the second year of his reign. By- 
zantine troops attempted to surprise Aleppo; Kar- 
ghuya who went against them was himself captured 
but managed to escape. Soon afterwards the Em- 
peror Nicephoros, with a large army, took all the 
towns between Aleppo and Hims and conquered 
Lattaklya and Djab^a. In the beginning of 358 
he blockaded Antioch, occupied Baghras and for- 
tified it as a supporting base for the Byzantine 
troops. He returned to Constantinople and left 
Petras Phokas (in -Arab authors TorbasI or Alra- 
basi, probably derived from TfacTi^hiii) in com- 
mand of the towns conquered in Mesopotamia 
and Michael Burtzes in command of Baghras. SaM 
al-Dawla went via Balis to his mother in Maija- 


farikln, as Karghuya prevented him from returning to 
Aleppo in order to rule there himself and appointed 
Bakdjur joint ruler. Sa'd returned to besiege Aleppo 
with the troops who had remained faithful to him; 
skirmishes took place between his and Karghuya’s 
troops, who had appealed for help to TorbasI. 
TorbasI set out for Aleppo with his troops; mean- 
while Michael Burtzes was summoned by the 
Christians to Antioch, where discord reigned. As 
he was in danger of being captured by his adversaries 
who occupied a tower, he sent for Torbasi and 
with his help took Antioch at the end of 358. 
The town remained Byzantine till 477. -After this 
success Torbasi rvent to Aleppo,' delivered it from 
Sa'd al-Dawla’s siege only in order to besiege it 
himself. A treaty was made between Karghuya 
and the Byzantines in the beginning of 359, in 
which the Emperor was recognised as suzerain 
and the payment of considerable tribute by the 
towns in the administrative district of Aleppo 
was agreed upon. This interesting treaty contains, 
in addition to the list of towns and villages, de- 
tailed regulations for the exchange of prisoners, 
the treatment of escaped slaves, change of religion, 
as well as for customs, the guidance of caravans 
etc. In the meanwhile Sa'd al-Dawla had en- 
trenched himself in Ma'arrat al-Nu'man and declined 
to recognise the treaty. To force him to do so, 
the Byzantines destroyed Hims. But Sa'd received 
reinforcements, rebuilt Ilims and succeeded in 
having his name mentioned in the khutba in 
Aleppo. In spite of the raids and devastations of 
John Tzimisces no change seems to have taken 
place in these conditions for a time (it is hardly 
possible to win certainty from the contradictory 
accounts), until at the end of 364 Tzimisces left 
Syria and the ambitious Bakdjur imprisoned Kar- 
ghuya in order to exercise power alone. Sa'd, the 
nominal overlord, would not tolerate this deed of 
violence but advanced against Aleppo. As the 
Byzantines, in spite of his entreaties, did not come 
to Bakdjur’s help, the city of -Aleppo fell into the 
Hamdanid s hands in 3 ^ 5 - The citadel continued 
to hold out for two years. In 367 (977) Bakdjur 
was allowed to march out with all the honours 


ot war and was granted Hims. In this year Sa'd 
recognised the real ruler of Baghdad, the Buyid 
Sultan, in addition to the Caliph and abandoned 
the annual tribute to the Emperor. The Byzantines 
tolerated this for a time; but when in 371 the 
Domesticus Bardas Phocas found his hands free 
after suppressing the rebels in Asia Minor, he 
advanced on Aleppo. Sa'd at once agreed to 
renew the treaty recognising Byzantine suzerainty 
and to pay tribute and, when in 373 Bakdjur 
revived the old plan of taking Aleppo with the 
e p of the Fatimid Caliph al-'AzIz, Sa'd received 
e p from Bardas Phocas as soon as he applied 
or it, for the latter saw the importance of Aleppo 
as a bulwark against the Fatimids. The Domesticus 
forced Bakdjur to retreat and took Him? from 
him to deprive him of his last stronghold. (Kamal 
a ms story that the Domesticus appeared before 
eppo with a large army after the conquest of 
Hims IS a confusion with the campaign of 375). 
Presumably to punish Sa'd al-Dawla for a refusM 
to pay tribute the Domesticus took Killis in 375 
and then laid siege to Apamea. Sa'd, who dared 
not venture so far with his troops, resolved to 
i Ee sent his tried general 
destroy the celebrated monastery of 
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Kal'at Sim'an and take its monks as prisoners to 
the slave market. A roar of rage went up from 
the whole Byzantine world. Baidas Phocas at once 
raised the siege of Apamea and advanced on 
Aleppo. Say was unable to offer any serious 
resistance, had to submit and peace was only 
granted him in 376 on condition that he paid 
all the arrears of tribute. Eardas Phocas treated 
him very leniently, as he wished to be free for 
the war against the Bulghars. SaM had peace for 
five years, till in 381 (991) Bakdjur, who after 
a quarrel with the Fatimid Caliph had been 
living peaceably in Rakka, once more marched on 
Aleppo, in the vain hope of obtaining the sup- 
port of the Fatimid Governor. Sa^ and his ge- 
neral Ludu^ defeated him with the aid of By- 
zantine reinforcements at Na'ura and had him 
executed on the spot. Soon afterwards Sa'd in 
381 fell sick of a colic. To some extent recovered 
he held his triumphal entry into Aleppo but died 
the same night, as he had not taken sufficient 
care of himself. He was succeeded by his son 
Sa'id al-Dawla under the regency of Ludu’, 
whose daughter he afterwards married. His reign 
was occupied with battles wdth the Fatimid troops 
under Bandjutikin (Mangutegtn), whom he defeated 
with the help of the Byzantines. He had to sustain 
long sieges. When he w'as hard pressed in 3^41 
he appealed for help to the emperor Basil, who, 
although occupied with the Bulghar war, arrived 
with incredible rapidity before the walls of Aleppo 
with 17000 men and this alone was sufficient to 
disperse the enemy. Although Sa'^id could have 
offered him no serious resistance, the Emperor 
remained faithful to the treaty and scorned to 
occupy Aleppo. Sadd on his side also observed 
the treaty till his death in 392 (1002); he with 
his wife was poisoned by the latter’s father Ltflu”, 
who coveted the throne for himself. At first he 
ruled in the name of Sa^ld’s sons, but two years 
later he sent them with the whole Hamdanid 
harem to Cairo and made his son Mansur his 
co-regent. When in 399 (1008) Lu’lu’ died at a 
great age, he was succeeded by Mansur under 
the name Murtada ’ 1 -Dawla, a title granted him 
by al-Hakim {yourn. As., ix. 1 60), when he began 
to mention the latter’s name in the khutba, so 
that Fatimid rule in Halab may be said to date 
already from this time, although Mansur afterwards 
quarrelled with Hakim. A brother of Sa'td rose 
against him with the help of the Kilabis but was 
defeated, when Mansur won the latter to his side 
with bribes and promises, and fled to the Byzan- 
tines. To get rid of the Kilabis, who pressed 
him to fulfil his promises, MansOr invited their 
chiefs to a great feast, at which he seized them. 
Many perished in the noxious dungeons, half- 
starved; Salih b. Mirdas alone succeeded in es- 
caping. He then led his Bedouins against Mansur 
and forced him to make terms favourable to the 
Kilabis which he once more did not observe. 
Through all this he aroused great dissatisfaction ; 
Fatih, the commander of the citadel, abandoned 
him and by a strategem made him believe that 
Salih had entered the town, Mansur fled in terror 
to the Byzantines. On the further history of Halab 
see the article halab [ii. 229 ei fry.]. 

Bibliography. The sources for the history 
of the Hamdanids are detailed by Frey tag, 
Geschichte der Hamdaniden in Zeitschr. der 
Deutsck. Morgenl. Gesells., x. 1 90 et seq., xi. 
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Nasir ai.-dawla and saik al-dawla. 

(M. SOBERNHEIM.) 

HAMDI, Hamd-.\llaii Celebi, the youngest 
son of Shaikh Ak Shams al-Din (cf. i. 226“), a 
famous Ottoman poet. He was born in 
Goinik about 852 (1448), 12 years before his 
father’s death in 864 (1459-1460). The early death 
of his father proved detrimental to his education, 
for his brothers bore him no goodwill. At first 
he devoted himself to a theological-legal career 
but had only advanced in the official hierarchy 
as far as the office of muderris in Brusa, when 
he went into retirement to enjoy a life of quiet 
meditation and follow up his literary inclinations 
and the study of mysticism and poetry. He is 
said to have obtained the means for his modest 
subsistence by copying his own chief work. Little 
esteemed in his life-time, which explains the scanty 
notices of him in the biographers, he died in Ph" 
’ 1 -Ka‘da 914 (February-March 1509, according to 
others in 900 or 909) and was buried beside his 
father in Goinik. 

His earliest works are a number of mystic tracts 
Medjalis al-Tefasir (the reunions of the commen- 
taries); a treatise on a hadilh, taken from the 
New Testament, that God has prepared for the be- 
liever “w'hat eye hath not seen, nor ear heard etc.” 
and another, “The sweetness of this world is bit- 
terness for the next and the bitterness of this 
world is sweetness for the next”. Of much more 
importance are his poetical works. He was not a 
great creative genius, but rather an industrious 
and clever imitator and editor. When he relies 
entirely on himself, his usually so brilliant language 
begins to halt. He does not seem to have com- 
posed a regular Diwdn, unlike the usual practice 
of scholars, but only a collection of ghazels. His 
fame as a poet is based almost entirely on his 
romantic mathnawis, of which he is said to have 
written five in imitation of Nizami’s pChamsa". 
Yusuf u Zelikha, Leila, u Medjnun, Mfwlid-i Nebi 
{Mewlid-i djismani and Mewlid-i ruhanl), Tuhfet 
aldUshshak and Muhammediye. 

Yusuf u Zellkha marks an epoch in the history 
of the Ottoman malhnawi. It has become by far 
the most popular and best known Turkish math- 
nawl. From the point of view of language it is 
the most perfect work in Ottoman literature up to 
the appearance of FuzUli’s Leila u Me^nun. In 
the first part it appears to be a version of 
Firdawsi’s simple work of the same name, while 
the second part is a brilliant translation, expanded 
by additions and lyrical pieces scattered through 
it of the almost contemporary work of JDjaml, 
the head of the rhetorical and allegorical school 
in Persia. The subject “the story of Joseph”, 
taken from the Kur-in, which has always been 
popular throughout the e^t on account of its 
Sufi interpretation, was particularly popular in this 
version, as Hamdl followed the most scrupuloiw 
commentators on the Kurban. The work, which 
was completed in 897 (i49i->492)i beafs no dedi- 
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cation. Hamdl is said to have fearlessly withdrawn 
the dedication to Bayazid II. It has never been 
printed but numerous manuscripts exist. 

His Leila u Met^nun is the oldest version 
of this likewise popular motif after Nizami’s 
Persian model, but it was soon displaced in po- 
pularity by Fuzuh’s work. Copies of the Mathnawl, 
Mei^<lid-i-Nebl are very rare. The only one of his 
works that can lay any claim to originality is 
the Tiihfet al-^Ushskak (Present for Lovers) which 
is distinguished by simplicity of language. 

His much praised and popular Kiydfet-Name 
is also written in simple Turkish mathnawl verses; 
it is a book on the science of physiognomy for 
the discernment of character, which seems to be 
the oldest of its kind. An Esrar-ndme is also 
ascribed to him. 

Bibliography. ShakiPik al-Nti^matuye., 
Constantinople 1269, p. 250-251 ; Tezkcre-i Lahfl 
(1314), p. 136—139; Ewliya Celebi, Siyahai- 
wSwerf (1314), i. 135; Hafiz Husain, Hadikat 
al-Dia'wamf (1281), i. 5; Ihureiya, Si^ill-i 
^Ofhmdni (1311), ii. 243; M. Nadji, Esaml 
(1308), p. 126; Hammer, GeschichU dcr osnia- 
nischen Dichtkunst.^ i. 151 — 156, 179; Gibb, 
A History of Ottoman Poetry.^ ii. 138—225. 
Cf. also the Catalogues by Fliigel, Pertsch, Rieu. 

(Theodor Menzei..) 

HAMI, a coast-town in Hadramut, about 
18 miles N. E. of Shihr [q. v.],' near Ra"s Sharma 
in a very picturesque and fertile district. Like 
Makalla and Shihr it belongs to the Ku'aitI of 
Shibam [q. v.] and has, as the name shows, thermal 
wells of the temperature of boiling water. The 
houses of the little town are low and built of 
mud; in the centre of the town and on the shore 
there are two important hisn. The inhabitants are 
mainly fishermen; and their number was estimated 
by Capt. Haines .at 500 in 1839. Behind the 
town lie thick palmgroves and fields with luxu- 
rious crops of Indian corn. 

Bibliography. Captain S. B. Haines, 
Memoir to accompany a chart of the south coast 
of Arabia etc. in Journal of the London Royal 
Geogr. Society (ix.), 1839, p. 153; K. Ritter, 
Die Erdkunde^ xii. 635, 639; Van den Berg, 
Hadhramout (Batavia 1886), p. ll; Leo Hirsch, 
Rehen in Sudarabien.^ Mahraland and Hadra- 
mut (Leiden 1897), p. ii, 37, 38; Th. Bent 
and Mrs. Th. Bent, South Arabia {\.,Qx\.^oys 1900), 
p._2IO, 21 r. (J. SCHLEIKER.) 

HAlidID E, al-^Abb.vs Abu hlUHAMMAD, bom 
in 223 (837), died 31 1 (923), according to the 
satirist Ibn Bassam, in early life a waterseller 
and vendor of pomegranates, was one of the 
ablest financiers of the ‘Abbasid Caliphs 
al-Muwaffak and al-Mu^tadir. He combined the 
collection of the kharddj and fiyop of Wasit (from 
273 = 886) with that of Pars (from 287 = 900) 
and Basra. In 306 (918) he was appointed vizier, 
and afterwards was given '"Alt b. al-Djarrah as 
his nS'ib. His financial administration resulted in 
riots in Baghdad and his strong measures with 
dissenters like the Karmatians, Sufis (execution of 
al-Halladj [q. v.]) and particularly the Imamlya 
(imprisonment of Ibn Ruh, the Imam’s 7BakJl) 
finally brought about his fall. He was tortured 
by the new vizier’s son, Ibn al-Furat and put in 
the pillory; he died in Wasit soon afterwards 
apparently of poison. ’ 

Bibliography. Hilal al-Sabi, Historical' 


Remains.^ cd. Amedroz, Index s. v. fin In', pre- 
face, p. 18, the editor gives as a vivid picture 
of this cunning and ruthless financier). 

(Louis Massioxon.) 

HAMID (the Mst/vj;? of Khalkokondyles, p. 65, 
66, and MsSij'vi); of Phrantzes, p. 82 ; for Hamid al- 
Din?), was the founder of the dynasty called after 
him Hamid-oghlu. He had been the leader of the 
Turkoman tribes on the Byzantine frontier of the 
Seldjukid kingdom of Konia, “in the mountainous 
region between Adalia and Konia” (.Abu ’l-F'ida), 
corresponding to the ancient Pisidia; we find him 
finally independent by the end of the vii**’ century 
of the Hidjra. Of his successors we know: i. his 
son Felek al-Din Dundar Bey, who took 
up his residence in Egerdir, since then known 
as Felekabad. In 724 H. Ttmurtash, the governor 
of Ilkhani Abu Sa'id Bahadur in Asia Minor, put 
an end to his rule. Shortly before this Thabit b. 
Hamid had conquered Adalia (Abu ’1-Fida), which 
remained under the rule of the Hamid-oghlus till 
the Teke-oghlus took possession of it; 2. Khidir 
bey, son of Dundar. During his reign, which 
began in 728 H., he conquered the districts Ak- 
sljehir, Beyshehri and Seidishehri. We suppose 
him to be identical with Seif al-Din Kaidar, 
mentioned in the Kitab al-insha, Not. ct Extr. xiii. 
361, Note 3), and his name-sake the governor of 
Ad.alia quoted by Rliihab al-Din reigning in 728 H. 
Nedjm al-Din Abu Ishak, son of Dundar. Ibn 
Battuta visited him in Egridur (Voyages.^ ii. 267), 
as well as his brother Mehemmed Celebi who 
was residing in Gdl-hi.sar. 4. Elyas Bey who 
was continually at war with his neighbours, the 
^araman-oghlus, and was defeated by them several 
times. 5. Kemal al-Din Husain Bey, son of 
Elyas, who sold the greater part of his dominions to 
Sultan Murad I in 783 II. The latter’s successor 
Bayazid I put an end to Husain Bey’s rule in 793 11. 
Of his son Mustafa we know only that he had been 
following Murad I a year before, and that he 
fought in the battle of Kossova. d'he provinces in 
the Eastern part of the country with the cities of 
Akshehir, Beyshehri and Seidishehri were then 
occupied by the Karaman-oghlu and afterwards 
formed a source of continual dispute between 
them and the different Ottoman Sultans. During 
the invasion of Asia Minor by Timur (1402 — 
^4*^3) ffio country was devastated several times 
by his troops, and Timur ended his expedition 
by storming the fortresses of Uluborlu and Egerdir 
(Sharaf al-Dln. Zafername.^ ii. 448, 456, 464, 484 r/ 
seq.). Under Turkish government the dominion of 
the Hamidoghlus was formed into a sandjak of the 
eyalet Anadolu called Hamid-eli, and Isparta be- 
came the residence of the Sandjak-bey (cp. the 
description in the Iffihannitmd.^ p. 639). Nowadays 
It figures as a sandjak of the wilayet Konia under 
the name of Hamid-abad. After Isparta we may 
mention as towns of importance Uluborlu, Egerdir, 
Burdur, Keciborlu, 'Asl Kara-a^ac (= Aghlasun) 
and YMowac; then the lake of Burdur and the 
l^es of Egerdir and Hairan, and the lake of Bey- 
mehn,the country being an important lake district. 
Ihe chief products of the country are “Hamid- 
wneat , opium, tobacco, traganth (ketre), carpets, 
cotton and cloths of mixed fabric (alad/a and 
bogiasi'), leather and silver goods. 

Since the continuation of the Smyrna — EHneir 
Railway the country has been opened up to com- 
merce and civilisation, as far as the lake district. 
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The numerous mosques and madrasas in Isparta, 
Egirdir, Oluburlu, Burdur and the collections of 
manuscripts in these towns belong to the older 
period. 

Bibliography. Revue Jlistoriqnc publicc 
par VInstitut iP His loir e Ottonianc., p. 938 — 
947 (History of the Hamid-oghlus by Mehem- 
med 'Arif); Shihab al-Din in the Notices and 
Extraits.^ xiii. 338, 352, 360, 372; Abu ’l-Feda’, 
Geographic., Vol. ii., Part 2, p. 132 of Reinaud’s 
edition ; D/ikUnnumd., p. 639 ; MunedjdjimbashI, 
ii. 559; iii. 35 ct scq.\ Hamilton, Researches in 
Asia Minor., i. 470 — 501; ii. 340 — 368; Fried- 
rich Sarre, Rcise in Klcinasien., p. 118 — 170. 

(J. H. Mordtmann.) 

HAMIDI, Hamid al-DIn Abu Bakr 'Omar n. 
Mahmud Balkhi, a Persian writer of makamas, 
died in 559 (1164); he wrote his makamas, some 
of which are to be considered mundzardt., in 551 
(1156) on the model of his Arab predecessors al- 
Hamadhani and al-HarIrl. Their number is 23 or 
24; printed, Cawnpore 1268 (1852), Lucknow 1879, 
Teheran (1873). 

Bibliography. Ethe in Grundriss der 
Iran. Phil.., ii. 228 ; Browne, A Literary His- 
tory of Persia., ii. 346 et scq.', Rieu, Cat. of 
Pers. MSS. in the Brit. Mus.., p. 747. 
HA-MIM B. Mann Aixah 11. HarIz n. 'Amr, 
of the Berber tribe of B. Zerwal in the Rif, known 
as al-Muftari (the forger). He attempted to 
introduce a new religion among the Ohomara. 
which, although not exactly in its practices, at 
least in its dogmas proceeded from Islam. His 
period of activity covered the years 313 — 325. 
Of the canonical prayers he only retained those at 
sunrise and sunset; he abolished the fast of Ra- 
madan and replaced it by fasting on the three (or 
ten) last days of this month, on two days in 
Shawwal and on the Wednesday forenoon and 
Thursday of each week. The breach of this rule was 
punished by a fine of 6 head of cattle. He abolished 
pilgrimage, purification and complete ablution and 
allowed the eating of pork; on the other hand, 
he forbade the eating of fishes, which were not 
killed in the lawful fashion ; the heads of all 
animals and birds’ eggs were likewise forbidden 
food. To this day the Tuareg and the Berber 
tribe of Shenua near Tipasa will not eat hens’ 
eggs. Ha-mira wrote a book which the Muslim 
historians call a Kurban. His aunt Tangit (var. 
Talyah, Taba'ih) was supplicated in the prayers 
of the faithful and regarded as a prophetess, as 
was her sister Dadju. He won many adherents 
and fell in a battle with the Mahmuda near Tan- 
gier in 319 or, according to others, 329. But the 
religion which he founded did not die with him. 

Bibliography. al-BakrI, Kitdb al-Masdlik 
(Text), p. lOO-IOl ; Ibn Abi Zar', Rawd al-Kirtds 
(ed. Tornberg), i. 62-63; Kitdb al-Istibsar (ed. 
Kremer, Wien 1852), p. 80; Ibn 'Idhari, Kitdb 
al-Baydn (ed. Dozy), i. 198; Ibn Khaldun, 
Kitdb aNlbar., vi.’2l6; al-Nuwairl, in the appen- 
dix to Histoire des Berb'eres., transl. de Slane, ii. 
492-493; Foumel, Les Berbers., ii. 156; R. Bas- 
set, Recherches stir la religion des Berb'eres (Paris 
1910), p. 47-48; V. Kremer, Gesch. der hcrrsch. 
Ideen des Islam., p. 383 ; Goldziher in Zeitschr. der 
Deutsch. Morgenl. Gesell.., Vol. xli. 55. 

(Ren6 Basset.) 

HAMMAD, a Berber ruler, founder of 
the Hammadid dynasty, son of the ZIrid 


Bulukkin [q. v.], chief of the Sanhadjaand governor 
of the Maghrib under the Fatimid Caliph al-Mu'izz, 
was given the governorship of Ashir [q. v., i. 482'^ 
etseql^ in 377 (987-988) by his brother al-MansUr, 
Bulukkin s successor. I or several years he valiantly 
championed the cause of the Sanhadja, continued 
the war against the Zenata, who had invaded the 
central Maghrib, with the aid of his brother Ittu- 
weft, and in 391 (1000-1001) put down the re- 
bellion of his uncles Maksin, Zawi and Halal, 
whom he besieged in ^enw'a and forced to sub- 
mit [cf. BADIS ABU MENNAD, i. 556b et SCq.]. In 395 
(1004-1005) he raised the siege of Ashtr which 
the Zenata, the allies of the rebels, were trying 
to take, thus restoring the supremacy of the 
Sanhadja throughout Central Maghrib and in 398 
(1007-1008) built himself a strong mountain for- 
tress, al-Kal'a [q. v. and ai.ceria, i. 265*>] as a 
secure place of refuge in case of another hostile 
invasion. Bitt soon afterwards his feudal lord Badis 
Abu Mennad, successor of the Zirid al-Mansur, 
wished to rescind Hammad’s governorship of the 
distiict of Tidjis and Constantine in favour of his 
son al-Mu'izz, the latter thereupon rose against 
Badis, at the same time revoking his allegiance 
to the Fatimids and declaring himself a vassal of 
the 'Abbasids. Badis marched against the rebel 
and shut him up in al-Kal'a, but died during the 
siege (406 = 1016). The war continued between 
Hammad and al-Mu'izz, the son and successor of 
Badis, and was concluded by a treaty, which was 
negotiated by al-Ka’id, a son of Hammad, (408 = 
1017-1018). It resulted in the dismemberment of 
the Zirid kingdom : Hammad received Mila, Tobna, 
the Zab, Ashir and all the lands of the central 
Maghrib, which he was likely to conquer. “From 
that hour” writes Ibn Khaldun “the two rivals laid 
down their weapons and allied themselves by 
marriages, after dividing the kingdom between 
them. The Sanhadja dynasty was thus divided into 
two lines, that of al-Mansur in Kairawan and of Ham- 
mad in al-Kal'a”. Hammad died there in 419 (1028). 

Bibliography. Ibn KhaldOn, Histoire des 

Berb'eres, transl. de Slane, ii. 1 6 et seq., 43; 

Fournel,_Zrr Berbers, ii. (G. Yver.) 

HAMMAD al-RAWIYA, i. e. the transmit- 
ter, namely of old Arabic poetry. He was 
born in 75 (694-695; Ibn Khali.: 95) in Kufa; 
his father, whose name is differently given (Hur- 
muz, Maisara, Sabur) and who bore the kunya 
Abu Laila, was a Dailami prisoner of war. Ham- 
mad’s speech also betrayed his origin. 

He won great fame from his comprehensive 
knowledge of pre-lslamic as well as of Islamic 
poetry, of battles and Bedouin dialects. It is even 
said of him that he could recite kasidas of the 
Dj ahiliva of considerable length, rhyming in each 
letter of the alphabet, a hundred for each letter, 
and that he could at once decide whether a poem 
was old or modem. Great value was placed on 
his judgment on poets and poetry. He was almost 
always able to detect plagiarism and borrowings. 
He himself was less conscientious however in 
transmitting and used his gifts to smuggle verses 
of his own into ancient poems, a proceeding for 
which al-Mufaddal al-Dabbi censured him and 
for which al-Ma'hdi took him to task (,Agh. i. 
1 72, 16 et seqf 

As Ndldeke has pointed out, Hammad s great 
merit is that he collected the Milallakdt [q. v.]. 

He was one of the three Hammadun (with 
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llammad “Adjrad and Ilammad b. al-Zi]>rikan), 
who, bound by ties of closest friendship, caroused 
and worshipped the Muse together and were all 
suspected of zandaka. Among his friends were 
also the poets Mutf b. lyas and A'ahya h. Zivad. 

He enjoyed the favour of the Caliph Yazid II ; 
he was afraid of Hi^am, hut the latter also is 
said to have once invited him to court and richly- 
rewarded him. This story, however, is doubtful on 
account of an anachronism and features similar to 
those of an anecdote related of Walid II. This 
last Caliph in particular often entertained himself 
by listening to Hammad’s recitations. — Hammad 
expected little good from the 'Abbasids. He was 
one of the poets who left Baghdad in the reign 
of al-Mansur “to seek a livelihood”: he then 
went to Kufa; the Caliph however is said to 
have invited him back to Baghdad from Basra. 
But the latter’s son Dj aTar. into whose presence 
Hammad allowed himself to be taken by his friend 
Mutl‘ at the latter’s sollicitation, treated him shame- 
fully, when a verse recited by the poet proved 
distasteful to his superstitious notions. 

The date of his death is differently given: 155 
(Ibn Khallikan), 156 {Fihrist) or in the Caliphate 
of al-Mahdi, i. e. 158 or later; in iii. 80 

infra^ he is even associated with al-Rashid. 

Bibliography; Ibn Kutaiba, Kitab al- 
Mc^drif (ed. Wiistenfeld), p. 169, 268, Kitdb 
al-Shfr zoal-ShtBar^ (ed. de Goeje), p. 157, £, 
482 et seq.^ 490; Fihrist^ P- 9 * ct seq.\ Aghani^^ 
V. 164 — 175, and passim^ Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi, 
^Ikd (ed. Cairo 1316), iii. 96; Fragm, Hist. 
Arab. (ed. de Goeje), i. 126 et seq.\ Ibn Khal- 
likan (ed. Wiistenfeld), N®. 204 (transl. de Slane, 
i. 470 et seq.)\ Khhdnat a/-Adab, iv. 128 et 
scq.\ Noldeke, Beit rage zur Kenntniss der Poesic 
der alten Arabe>\ p. xx. et seq..^ and Fncycl. 
Brit. ", xviii. 633h; Brockelmann, Gesch. der 
arab. Lit.., i. 18, 63. (C. VAN Arendon'K.) 

HAMMADA (also called gada in the .Sahara 
Atlas and tasili in Berber), a form assumed by 
elevations of the ground in the Sahara, 
according to E. F. Gautier (^Sahara Algerien., 
Chap. I), “the form assumed by the desert in the 
plateaus”, usually appears as a broad flat surface 
which is sometimes slightly undulating but rarely 
traversed by ravines. The edge of the plateau 
often consists of long series of steep slopes with 
rather well marked contours which are called bdten 
or djebel. The upper surface is devoid of vege- 
tation on account of the utter absence of soil 
and covered with stones, which sometimes are 
broad and flat and sometimes consists of small 
splinters which are formed by the breaking up 
of the rocks through the sudden changes of tem- 
perature and severely impede the progress of men 
and animals. The Hammada thus forms an almost 
insurmountable barrier to traffic through the Sahara, 
so that the caravans prefer to go round rather 
than cross them. The most important Hammada 
are, the Hammada al-Harisha, west of Tawdeni, 
the Hammada of Tinghert, south of the Eastern 
Erg, the Hammada of Murzuk and notably the 
Hammada al-Hamra^ in the south of Tripolitania, 
which is 140 miles broad and 400 long, and 
reaches an elevation of 1600 — 2000 feet. 

Bibliography: See the article Sahara. 

(G. Yver.) 

HAMMADIDS, a Berber dynasty in Cen- 
tral Maghrib, which was founded in 405 (1014) 


by Hammad b. Bidukkin [9. v.) and 
in 547 (1152) by the Almuh.uK. 1 he> h.id t>, 
wage continual warf.ue on the Zeii.it.i. wito thie.t- 
tened them from the we-.t, the /irid-. li e tortoei 
lords of the central Maghrib and la-iU In.iu tin- 
.second half of the xi't' century onuard, ay lin.l 
the llilall .Arabs also. Al-Ka id, llanimad - .tieLc- 
sor (419—446 = 102S— 1 1 54 -' 035 ’- 
mama, .son of Mu izz b. Ziri b. .Atiya and forcnii 
his cousin, the Zirid al-MuS/r b. b.uii-, the luhr 
of Kaiiawan, who had besieged him in a!-K.tl .1 
to sign a truce (432=1040). do slmw clearly 
his independence of his Zirid eou-in, when al- 
Mu'izz had c.ast off the siizeramty of the l-atimnl 
C.aliph, he had the kluitba read in the lattcrA 
name. Soon afterwards the insasion of the Hilati 
Ar<abs by destroying the power ol the /irids of 
Kairawan in 443 = l 05 t, assured the supremacy 
of the Ilammadids in the M.aghrib. .After llnlnk- 
kin b. Aluhammad, second successor of al-K.d id 
had .suppressed the rising of the Beni Rumman 
of Biskra [q. v., i. 732], he penetrated in the 
extreme Maghrib and seized the town ot I'a-, the 
notables of which he carried off as hostages, < in 
his return from this campaign he was murdered 
by his cousin al-N*asir, whose sister 1 aninirt he 
had put to death. 

The reign of al-\.lsir b. ‘.Alennas (.t 54 — = 

1062 — 10S8-1089; on the variants of the n.amc 
“^Alennas, see al-BaySn al-Miighiib^ transl. by 
Fagnan, i. 445, note 3) and that of his successor 
al-Mansur (481 — 498 = 1088-10S9 — 1 104-1 105 ) 
form the golden age of the llammadid dynasty. 
After al-Nasir had become lotd of .Algiers, Mil- 
yana, Hamza, Nigaiis and Constantine, the govern- 
ment of which he entrusted to his sons or brothers, 
he endeavoured to extend his kingdom eastwards 
by taking advantage of the feuds that had broken 
out among the Arab tribes. For a time he was 
recognised as their ruler by the people of the 
districts of Kastiliya, Kairawan, .Siisa, Sfa\ and 
Tunis. After his defeat at Sbeitia in 457 = 1064, 
however, he could not prevent the devastation of 
the districts of Zab and Hodna by the Hilali 
Arabs and their allies, the MaghrSwa of Tripoli, 
led by al-Mustansir b. Khazrun. In the end, how- 
ever, al-Nasir won the upper hand; the Zab was 
reconquered and Hammadid troops penetrated to 
the Sahara as far as Wargla. These successes 
made him the most powerful ruler in the whole 
Maghrib. To raise the prosperity of his subjects 
by increasing trade, he eagerly endeavoured to 
attract Italian merchants to Bougie [q. v., i. 766 
et seq.'\ which had been founded by him. lie tdso 
corresponded with the Pope Gregory VH through 
the intermediary of the priest Servandus, after- 
wards Bishop of Bona. 

Al-Mansur, al-Nasir’s successor, moved his resi- 
dence to Bougie in 483=1090-1091, being con- 
tinually threatened in al-KaPa by the inroads ol 
the Arab Bedouins. He regained the cities of Bona 
and Constantine, which the Hammadid rulers had 
given over to the ZirTds, subdued the Kabyls of 
the district round Bougie and paid particular at- 
tention to the defence of his lands against the 
Almoravids. When the latter had taken Tlemcen 
(474= 1081-1082) they won the Benu Wamenntl, 
who had till then defended the western Hammadid 
frontiers, to their side and threatened the central 
^ 4 R£brib. Al-Mansur, who had taken bands of 
Hilali mercenaries into his service, took the field 
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repeatedly against them, till the defeat of the Al- 
muravid geneial Ibn 'I'mameit at I )jebel Tessala 
and the recapture of Tlemcen by al-Mansur 496 = 
1102 checked the progress of the Almoravids. 
.Successful campaigns ag.rinst the Berbers, who 
had risen m several districts, finally completed 
the lestoration of order. 

Soon afterwards however, the decline of Ham- 
madid power began. The successes of al-'AzIz 
(498 — 515 = 1104 — 1121), al-MansOr's successor, 
whose fleet captured defeated 

the Arabs who had iuv.ided Hodna, were only 
temporary. His successor Vahya, devoted to women 
and the chase, proved utterly incapable of coping 
with the ever increasing danger that threatened 
his kingdom from without. In 1136 the Genoese 
plundered Bougie, the Berbers again became restive, 
the Hilali Arabs continued their raids, and finally 
the Almohads invaded the central Maghrib. On 
the approach of ^.Abd aTMu'min, the Hammadid 
al-Ka^id, governor of Algiers, abandoned the city 
without offering any resistance. Seba, another brother 
of the Sultan, suffered a defeat at Bougie, while 
Vahya himself fled from his capital which was 
thereupon occupied by 'Abd al-Mu^min [q. v., i. 
51^] without opposition. After its fall al-KaTa 
was razed to the ground by the invaders. Yahya, 
who had first of all fled to Bona, and then to 
Constantine, finally surrendered to the conqueror 
without striking a blow (547=1152). He was 
taken a prisoner to Marrakusli and then to Sale, 
where he died in 558 (1163). 

CHRONOLOOICAI. St'RVEY OF THE HAMMSDID 
DYNASTY. 

List of the Hammadid rulers. 

Hammad b. Bulukktn . . 405—419 (1014— «028) 
al-Ka'id, son of Hammad 419 — 446 (1028 — 1055) 
Muhsin, son of al-Ka^id . 446 
Bulukkin b. Muhammad. 447 — 454 (1055 — 1062) 
al-Nasir b. '^Alennas . . . 454 — 481 (1062—1088) 
al-Manstir, son of al-Nasir 481 — 498 (1088 — II04) 
Badls, son of al-Manstlr . 498 
al-^Aziz, son ofal-Mansur 498 — 515 1122) 

Yahya, son of al-^Aziz , . 5 * 5 — 547 (1122— -I152) 
Bibliography: Ibn Khaldun, Histoire des 
Berb'eres^ transl, de Slane, Vol. ii. p. 43 \ 

Ibn al-Athlr, Kamil at-Tawarikh^ in Ibn Khal- 
dun, Berber es^ transl. de Slane, Vol. ii., appendix 
V.; Fournel, Les Berberes^ Paris 1875, Vol. ii. ; 
E. Mercier, Histoire de VAfrique septentrionale^ 
Vol. i. Chap. xiii. Vol. ii. Chap. ii. — vii; Ibn 
*^IdharT, al-Bayan al-Mugkrib ^ I, 264, 287, 
308 — 310 (Trans, by Fagnan, I, 375 i 4 **i 
445 — 450); E. Fagnan, Ibn al-Athir: Annales 
dti Maghreb et de V Espagne (Alger 1898), p. 402, 
454, 471 — 479, 572 et seq,^ 604; Muller, / j/oot, 
II, 621 et seq.^ 629 — 631, 649. (G. Yver.) 

MAMMAL (Ar. hamala “to carry”), messen- 
ger, porter. In countries where the roads and 
means of transit are still very primitive, the porter 
is indispensable for the transport of all kinds of 
goods. In Muslim lands the hantvial are therefore 
numerous and much employed; sometimes they 
carry burdens, which in other countries would 
only be dispatched with the help of beasts of 
burden or conveyances. The simplest equipment 
used by the hammal is a fairly thick rope which he 
ties round the object to be carried and thusjceeps 
it firm on his back. But where the hammal are 


organised into gilds as in Constantinople, they 
carry on their backs a padded saddle [semer') 
covered with leather resting on a piece of leather 
on the back {arkalyk'). On this the weight of the 
burden rests and it takes the place of a porter’s crate. 
If however the burden is too heavy for one man, 
several work together by taking a long stick {^syryk') 
between each two from which the trunk or bale 
is hung by ropes. — When the hammal are going 
through a crowd carrying burdens they push and 
shove the people aside, at the same time calling 
out in Arabic; O^a rasak {dahrak') “Mind your 
head (or back)*’, or in Turkish: Dokunmasyn (Xod^ 
out) or varda (Ital. guarda). In Pera the European 
women are carried in sedan-chairs {sedia ) , like 
those which were used in Europe in the xviii^'' 
century ; this service also is in the hands of the 
hammdL _ (Cl. Huart.) 

HAMMAM (lit. “heater”, Ar. “to heat”, 

Hebr. hamam “to be wann”), a hot steam-bath. 
These are isolated buildings communicating with 
the street or market place by more or less im- 
posing door; they consist of a number of large 
rooms surrounded by little chambers and crowned by 
domes pierced with holes to admit the light, which 
filters through little glass bells like bottle-bottoms. 
The first room to be entered is the maslakk {apo- 
dyterium^ spoliatorium')^ where the clothes are 
taken off and put up into a bundle which is en- 
trusted to the owner of the bath; in the centre 
is a basin with a jet of water {fisktya). The 
harara icaldarhan^ sudatid) is next entered, a large 
room filled with steam; to avoid touching the super- 
heated marble floor, wooden shoes or slippers 
with high heels are worn (kabkab). Here the bather 
stays till he perspires; the attendant then takp 
him into one of the little chambers with a basin 
(inaghtas^pxscina^^ which surround the harara^ or 
into one where there are hot and cold taps (ha^ 
nafiyd)^ and rubs his body, after making all his 
joints crack, with a horse hair-glove (^/V), which 
removes the epidermis in grey rolls, and covers 
him entirely with frothy soap, beaten up to a lather 
by means of a lif (palm-fibres), till he is quite 
clean. All that is now to be done is to wash in 
hot water, dry and wrap oneself up, including 
the head, in clean linen and go back to the mas- 
lakh to rest there smoking and drinking lemonade 
or coffee. On days, when the bath is reserved for 
women, a piece of cloth is hung across the outer 
door. In winter, the clothes are taken off in a 
room between the maslakh and the ^arara^ which 
corresponds to the iepidarium and is called batt 
aunval (first room). _ 

In Persian the hammam is called garm-abe^tti^ 
apodyterium bine (H. Fert 6 , Journ, 
vii. 391, note 2) and in Turkish djamken (Pers. 


iame-ken), ^ , 

Bibliography'. E. W. Lane, Modern 
Egyptians.^ ii. 41 Baedeker, Palasttna 

und Syrien\ (1910), P- 

HAMMUDIDS. The Hammudids are the suc- 
:ssors of the two sons of the descendant of the 
rophet Hammud b. Maimun b. Ahmad b. Ah 
'Ubaid Allah b. ‘Omar b. Idris b. Abd Allah 
■ al-Hasan b. ‘All b. Abi TOib, who are con- 
ected'with the Idnsids of Morocco (172 — 375 — 

88 985) through Idris b. ‘Abd Allah [q. v.] 

.under of the dynasty. In the confusion of the 
vii war that preceded the fall of the Lmaiyads 
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of Cordova, the elder brother, al-Kasim, obtained 
the governorship of Algeciras [q. v.] and his am- 
bitious younger brother ^Ali that of Tangier and 
Ceuta. After conquering Malaga the latter over- 
threw the feeble Umaiyad Sulaiman al-Musta'in 
(407 = 1016) and made himself Caliph in Cordova. 
After his assassination the brother al-Kasim did the 
same (408 = 1018), in 412-413 = 1021-1022 he 
was driven from the throne by his nephew, Yahya 
b. ‘All, but regained it in 413-414=1022-1023, 
at the same time ruling Malaga 1018 — 1021 and 
1022 — 1025. '■All’s descendant’s (8) maintained 
themselves in Malaga from 1025 till 1057, when 
it passed to the Berber Zlrid prince Badis [q. v.] of 
Granada, while Algeciras remained under the sway of 
al-Kasim’s son Muhammad al-Mahdi(43i — 440 = 
1039 — 1048) and his grandson al-Kasim al-\Vathik 
(440 — 450 = 1048 — 1058), when it was taken by 
the ‘Abbadids [q. v.] of Seville. ‘Alt’s son Yahya 
ruled Malaga 416 — 427 = 1025 — 1035 and was 
succeeded by Idris I al-Muta^aiyad 427 — 431 = 
1035 — 1039 1 Hasan al-Mustansir 431 — 434 = 
1039 — *042, Idils H al-‘Ali 434 — 438 = 1042 — ■ 
1046, Muhammad I al-Mahdi 438 — 444 = 1046 — 
1052, Idris III al-Muwaffak 444-445 = 1052-1053, 
Idris 11 (second reign) 445 = 1053, and lastly 
Muhammad HI al-Musta‘li 446—449 = 1054 — 
1057. 

Just as the half berberised early Hammudids 
shared a glory reflected from the dying Caliphate 
of Cordova, a century later the dynasty has the 
darkness into which it was sinking illumined by 
the scholarship of the court geographer of the 
Norman Roger II of Sicily in Palermo, al-Sharif 
al-ldrisi [q. v.], the grandson of the kindly but 
feeble Idris II of Malaga. 

Bibliography-, Dozy, Histoire <ies Musul- 
mans d'Espagne,^ iii. 312 etseq.-E\-r. 299; Guillen 
Robles, Malaga musulmana,^ Malaga 1880, p. 
58 — 124; Ibn al-Ajhlr, ed. Tornberg, ix. 188 

et soq.-, Ibn Khaldun, A'i/ai al-’-Ibar,^ iv. 152 

155 (following him Bustani, DlPirat al-Malarif,^ 
vii. 229 et seq.)- Abdolwahid al-Marrekoshi, The 
History of the Almohades,, p. 40 et scq.-,^ Codera, 
Tratado de uumismdtiea ardbigo-espanola,, Madrid 
1879, p. 113— 130; De la Rada y Delgado, 
Catdlogo de monedas ardbigas espaholas,, Madrid 
1892, p. 74 — 78; Antonio Vives y Escudero, 
Monedas de las dinastias ardbigo-espanolas,, Ma- 
drid 1893, p. 98—107; Nutzel, Catalog der 

orientalischen Miinzen,, Berlin, ii. (1902), 66 

82 ; Codera, Estudios criticos de historia drabe 
espahola (= Coleccibn de estudios drabes ,1 vii. 
301 322: Ilamudfes de Malaga y Algeciras, 

noticias tomadas de Abenhazam). 

(C. F. Seybold.) 

HAMRIN, in Yakut (iii. 7) Humrin, the later 
name for the older Barimma [q.v.]; a chain of 
low hills (600 — 1000 feet) about 500 miles long 
which begins in Mesopotamia about the latitude 
of Hadr, separating the Assyrian plains from the 
Mesopotamian, in the south the plains of Khiizis- 
tan from those of the Shatt al-'Arab, and finally 
loses its identity in border ranges of South Iran. 
The remarkable length of this quite homogeneous 
range is well known to the Bedouins and fellahin, 
and has given rise to fanciful notions, e. g. as early 
as \ akut, who speaks of the Dyabal aUmuhit bi 
'l-Ard, as of an ocean surrounding the earth. 
Besides in Y'^akut the modern name of the range 
is also found as early as 758 a. il. in the great 


wakfiya inscription of the Madrusa al-Mirdjaniya 
(cf. L. M.assignon, Mission cn M,sopoli:i)ite^ Inst. 
Eranf. d'Arch. Orient.^ Cairo 1912. ji. 16 and 
28). In the Turkish work (not yet piinted) Litaoil 
aUAmodr ft Mandkib al-Ahhyar of .s.rfa .il-I )in 
‘Isa al-Kadiri al-Nakshbandi al-Bandanifiyi of 1077 
A. H. a tomb not yet identified of .MSdjid .d-Kurdi 
(died 567) is mentioned on the Hamrin as a well 
known place of pilgrimage (cf. 0. r., p. 60). 

(K. 1!i,k/i i.l I) ) 

HAMUN. A name given in E. Peisia, .Vfgha- 
nistan and Balocistan to the salt swamps, which 
sometimes swell into extensive lakes, occupying 
the depressions of the Iranian plateau. The most 
important of these is the Hamun of Sistan. The 
northern part of this is a permanent lake which 
expands towards the south in seasons of flood. 
The water when floods are exceptionally high 
flows, into the God-i Zirah, a depression at a 
still lower level. This then forms a lake which 
surrounds Sistan to the south and nearly meets 
the Helmand River. This overflow occurs on an 
average once in ten years. The hill on which the 
fort of Koh-i Khwadja stands is surrounded by 
the Hamun, and becomes an island at times. The 
Helmand, Khashtud, Farah-rud and Harud-rud fall 
into this Hamun. Other important Hainuns are 
that of Djaz-Morian in Persian Balocistan and that 
of Ma.shkel in Balocistan. 

Bibliography: Ferrier, Caravan journeys 
(London 1857); Belle w. From the Indus to the 
Tigris (London 1875); Holdich, The Indian 
Borderland (London 1901); Mac-Mahon, Sur- 
vey and exploration in Sistan (in Geogr.Jotirn.,, 
xxviii.); Molesworth Sykes, Fourth journey in 
Persia,, do. xix. (M. Longwortii Dames.) 
HAMZA (a.), lit. “compression”, is the name 
given to the glottal stop or toneless guttural ex- 
plosive, which is said to be almost equal in value 
to among the Tamimis [ip v., i. 299.1] and. 
indeed the sign for hamza is derived from that 
for ‘u/n. For further details see the articles alif 
and B.AINA baina and the literature there quoted. 

( 11 , Bauer.) 

HAMZA, son of ‘Abd al-Muttalib, uncle of 
the Prophet, and his fosterbrother, as Tradition 
adds in the effort to glorify this hero of the 
earliest days of Islam, otherwise so little known. 
Ignorant panegyrists make him at the same time 
take part in the Fidjar wars [q. v.], but this 
statement is a fiction, according to the author of 
the A'itab al-Aghant, At first, like the other Ha- 
shimls, he adopted a hostile attitude to the new’ 
creed. But revolting against the extravagant atti- 
tude of Abu Djahl, he is said to have attached 
himself to the Prophet two (according to others, 
six) y^rs after the first revelation. He migrated 
with him to Medina and at first led an obscure and 
miserable existence there. One day he so far for- 
got himself under the influence of intoxication as 
to make an onslaught on ‘All’s camels with his 
sword. For the rest Hamza is described to us as a 
valiant soldier. This quality won him the title of 
Lion of God and his Prophet”, which soon found 
a place m poetry. Muhammad made use of his 
services by sending him at the head of a small 
column to hold up a Kuraish caravan. His fame 
as a soldier is particularly associated with the 
battle of Badr, where he and ‘All shared the 
onours. He also took part in the siege of the 
Medina Jewish clan of Kainuka‘. He met his fate 
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at the battle of Uhud where he wrought wonders 
of valour. The negro Wahshi pierced him rvith a 
javelin, tore his breast open and brought his still 
beating heart to Hind, the mother of Mu'awiya. 
who buried her teeth in it. So at least says one 
story hostile to the L'maiyads and without much 
support. Hamza is said to have been about 57 — 
59 years old. But if our view is correct, that ten 
years should be deducted from the 60 — 65 yeais 
usually given to the Prophet, it will be necessary 
to make Hamza ten years younger also. None of 
Hamza’s children left issue. Cf. also the articles 
BADR and OHOD. 

B i 6 1 tog f ap hy. Ibn SaM, Tabakai (ed. 
Sachau) iii. 3 — 1 1 ; Ibn Hadjar, Jsaba (Egyp- 

tian edition), i. 353 - 354 ; H. Lammens, Batima 
et les fillcs c/e Alahomet^ p. 23, 25, 30, 45, 46, 
138; ibn Hisham, Azz-a (ed. Wustenfeld), p. 69, 
120, 184, 232, 322, 344, 419, 433, 442, 485, 
516, 563, 657; Ibn Kais al-Ruljaiyat, Di'jeaji 
(ed. Rhodokanakis), Nr. xxxix. 20; Aghani^ iv. 25 ; 
xiv. 15, 22; xix. 81-82; Sprenger, Das Leben 
des Mohammed ii. 69, 81, 88; iii. 100, 120, 
172, 180; H. I.ammens, L'age de Mahomet et 
ia chronoiogie de la Sira (gponr. Asiat. 19H >, 
p. 209 — 250). (H. Lammens.) 

HAMZA B. ‘Ali b. Ahmad, founder of the 
theological system of the Druses and 
author of several treatises, which have obtained 
a place among the sacred books of the Druses. 
Little is known of his life with certainty. Accord- 
ing to al-Nuwairi, he belonged to Zawzan (Zuzan) 
in Persia and was by trade a maker of felt {lab- 
bad). In 410 (1019) he is said to have first publicly 
put forward his doctrines but. according to Hamza’s 
own statements, this took place two years earlier in 
408 (1017), from which year the Druses date the 
manifestation of the divine incarnation in the 
person of the Fatimid caliph al-Halcim b. Amr 
Allah [q. V. ii. 225 “] and the beginning of the Druse 
era. It is not certain when he came to Egypt, 
possibly in 405 or 406. Rut after he publicly pro- 
claimed his doctrines in a mosque in Cairo, a riot 
broke out and Hamza had to remain in conceal- 
ment for a time under the Caliph's protection. 
What became of him after the latter’s disappea- 
rance (41 1 = 1020) is unknown. He plays a still 
greater role in the religious system of the Druses 
as Kalim al-Zavian or last incarnation of the uni- 
versal intelligence {akP). According to al-MakIn 
and other authors, he was usually called al-Hadi 
i. e. Ifadi ' l-Musta^ibin leader of those who 
obey (the divine call). 

Bibliography. De Sacy, E.xpose de la re- 
ligion des Drtizcs.^ Introduction p. 387 et set].., 
Texts i. 98 et seq.., ii. 2 et seq, ; Blochet, Le 
Messianisme., p. 94 et seq. 

HAMZA, called the Silihdar, was born about 
1140 in the district of Dewelu Karahisar, the son 
of a landed Agha, called Mehemmed; he began 
his career in 1156 in the halwa-khane (honey- 
bakery) of the Imperial kitchen (cf. v. Hammer, 
Staatsverjassung etc., ii. 31), but soon his gifts 
w-on him a position among the pages {enderun-i 
humdyun, where he won the favour of Mustafa 111 . 
When the latter came to the throne in the 21®* 
Safar 117 1 , he at once appointed Hamza his 
silihddr (sword-bearer, see v. Hammer, /. c. ii. 
238 note), afterwards granted him the rank of 
vizier and betrothed him to the infant princess 
Hibetullah, who died however on the 15'*' Dhu 


’ 1 -Hidjdja 1175. From 1172 — 1182, he filled in 
quick succession no fewer than twelve governor- 
ships in Rumelia and Anatolia, in accordance with 
the system then in force of annual change of of- 
fice; in this period he fell into disgrace for a few 
months in 1178 and was banished to Demotica 
with loss of his rank. As wall of Egypt in 1179 
he came into conflict with the Mamluk Emirs and 
the celebrated Shaikh al-Beled 'Ali Bey (v. Ham- 
mer, Gesch. d, Osni. Reiches, viii. 292) and was 
finally driven out of the country by them. When 
in 1182(1768) the Sultan was eager for a breach 
with Russia, but found his bellicose plans op- 
posed by the Grand Vizier Muhsin-zade Muham- 
mad Pasha and the Shaikh al-Islam, he dismissed 
the former on the 21^1 RabF I 1182 and appointed 
in his place his old favourite the Silihdar Hamza, 
who was at that time governor of Anadolu. A few 
days after his arrival in the capital the new grand 
vizier had the ultimatum to Russia approved at a 
great council and imprisoned the Russian resident 
Obreskow, who declined to fulfil the demands 
of the Porte, in the Seven Towers (41*1 and 6* 
October 1768, see v. Hammer, Gesch. d. Osm. 
Reiches, viii. 312 et seql)-, in consequence the un- 
fortunate war with Russia broke out, which was 
only concluded by the peace of Kftciik Kainardja 
in 1774. Hamza Pasha did not live to see the 
beginning of hostilities; he was suddenly dismis- 
sed from office on the S'h gjumada II 1182 (20* 
Oct. 1768), the reason given being insanity, but 
others say at the instigati|ri of the Khan of the 
Crimea and sent to Crete as governor of Canea; 
on his way thither he died at Gallipoli in the 
same month. 

Bibliography. Hadlkat al-Wuzerd, conti- 
nuation of Ahmed Djawld, p. 16 et seq, •, Si^ill-t 
^Osmani, ii. 254 (biography) ; Chronicle of Ahmed 
WSsif; v. Hammer, Gesch. des Osm. Reiches, 
viii. passim. (J. H. Mordtmann). 

UAlAZh HAMID PASHA, son of a merchant 
of Dewelu Karahisar, named Ahmed Agha, was 
born in Constantinople in liio and entered upon 
his official career in the offices of the Sublime 
Porte. Owing to the protection of the celebrated 
Raghib Pasha (Grand vizier 1170—1176), whose 
pupil he was in the elaborate prose of the official 
style, he received a secretarial appointment to the 
Grand Vizier on the ig'h Dhu ’ 1 -Ka'da 1153 ( 5 * 
January 1741), which he held for many years. On 
the IS'** Muharram 1169 he was appointed RtZis 
al-KutfSb (i. e. Minister of Foreign affairs) and, in 
addition to other high offices in the years follow- 
ing, three times filled the office of kiaya to the 
Grand Vizier, i. e. Minister of Home affairs, but 
only for short periods and without further distin- 
guishing himself. After being appointed “vizier of 
the dome” in Rabf II 1176 he took the place of 
the Grand Vizier Raghib Pasha, when the latter 
fell severely ill in Ramadan 117^1 fi^ath 

(24<1» Ramadan March 17 ^ 3 ) he suc- 

ceeded him. But he was not a strong enough man 
for this position, for, as his biographers say, he was 
slow in coming to a decision and was too fond of 
ease and comfort. The only note-worthy event of 
his period of office was his sending Ahmed Resml 
Efendi to the court of Frederick 11 in response 
to Graf Rexin’s embassy (cf. Ziukeisen, Gesch. d. 
Osm. Reiches, V, 897 et seq.). After less than a 
year of office he was deposed on the 24d' RabI 
11 1177 = 2 '''* Nov. 1763 and sent to Crete, where 
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he remained, except for a brief interval, till 1183. 
In this year at his own request he was given the 
governorship of Djidda and Habesh and died in 
Mecca in Dhu ^ 1 -Hidjdja 1183. 

Bibliography. Biography in the Hadlkat 
al-fVuzera, continuation of Ahmed Djawld, p. 8 
et set].'.! Sefinet al-Bu^esa, p. 93 et rey. ; Si- 
djill-i ^Osmant.^ ii. 255; WasiPs Chronicle., pas- 
sim ; V. Hammer, Gesch. dec Osm. Reiches., viii. 
259—262. _ _(J. H. Mordtmann.) 

I^AMZA al-HARRANI, a prominent family 
in Damascus of ‘Alid descent, which for many 
centuries filled the office of Nakib al-Ashraf Ihtrt., 
so that the family is sometimes simply called 
Bait al-Nakib. Muhibbi Kkulasat al-Atha> (ii. 105) 
gives the complete genealogy down to the xi'h 
(xvii'h) century. As early as 330 (941-942) a 
member of this family, Isma'il b. Husain al-NatIf, 
was Nakib, and this office has passed from father 
to son to the present day. Several members of the 
family distinguished themselves by their learning 
and literary gifts, as may be seen from Muhibbi, 
ii. 105 el seq., 125 et seq., iv. 124 et seq. One of 
the best known members of the family in later 
times was Mahmud Hamza, born in Damascus in 
1236 (1821), who became Mufti of Syria and won 
the thanks of the oppressed Christians during the 
massacres in his native town {i860) by his con- 
duct. He was the author of an imposing series — 
35 titles are enumerated — of writings, mostly 
on theological-legal subjects, of which several 
have been printed. He was also an excellent cal- 
ligrapher; in his leisure-hours he used to amuse 
himself by writing the fatiha on a grain of rice 
or the names of those who fell at Badr on the 
stone of a signet ring. Mahmud Hamza died in 
1305 (1887). 

Bibliography. G. Zaidan, Masiahlr al- 
Shark, ii. 165 et seq.', Brockelmann, Gesch, d, 
arab. Lit,, ii. 466. 

HAMZA al-ISFAHANI. This is the shorter 
name by which the philologist and historian 
AbU Abd All.ah Hamza b. al-Hasan al-Isfa- 
HANI is usually known. He was born in the viii‘h 
decade of the third century A. H. in Isfahan in 
Persia and spent his life — except for a few 
journeys for purposes of study — in his native 

town, where he died between 350 and 360(971 

971). Although on his journeys he attended the 
lectures of the most important traditionists of his 
time, his own special field was philology and 
history. His „ Annals”, which became known com- 
paratively early in Europe, have caused him to be 
described almost exclusively as a historian. The 
majority, however, of his works deal with questions 
of phdolop- and lexicography. Of the twelve 
works, which he is known to have written, three 
have survived to us viz. “the Annals” {Bamsae Is- 
pahanensis Annalium libri x. ed. I. M. E. Gott- 
waldt, Tom. i.. Text. Arab., Tom. ii., Transl. Lat , 
Petrop.-Lipsiae, 1844—1848), the Kitab al-Amthal 
ala Af 'al, is a collection of proverbs in the form 
of comparisons (e. g. more liberal than Hatim) 
preserved in the Munich Codex Aumer 642, and 
his edition of the Dl-wdn of .\bu Xuwas (Berlin 
Ms., Ahlwardt, Nr. 7531, and Cairo, iv. 239, be- 
sides 3 incomplete MSS.). 

Hamza’s writings are characterised by a strong 
personal note. A characteristic of his is his habit 
of paying particular attention to Persian affairs, 
readily explained by his Persian origin. He did’ 


this in his “Annals” as well as in his philological 
works, in which he delights to discuss Persian 
words that have found their way into Arabic, 
and Pehlevi etymologies. All his works moreover 
bear evidence of a critical attitude, which often 
expresses itself very pithily. His criticism however 
is not, one might perhaps expect , one-sided or 
directed against the Arabs and Hamza cannot be 
described as a representative of the linguistic 
Shu'ublya, the “philological reaction against Ara- 
bic influence”. — Hamza’s works soon found ap- 
proval and have been much copied. In particular 
al-Maidani has copied almost literally Hamza’s 
collection of “comparative” proverbs in the second 
section of each chapter of his Madjma^ al-Ainflml. 

Bibliography: Goldziher, Mtih, Studien, i. 
209 — 213; Brockelmann, i. 145; Mittwoch, 
Die literarische Tatigkeit Hamza al-Isbahdni's 
(Mitteil. d. Sent. f. orient. Sprachen , 1909, 
Abt. ii. p. 109 — 169); do., Altarabische Amu- 
lette and Beschwbrungen nach Hamza Isbahdnl 
(Zeitschr. f. Assyr., xxvi., 1911, p. 270 et seq '.)', 
do., Abergldubische Vorstellnngen und Brauche 
der alten Arabern nach Hamza al-Isbahdnl (Mit- 
teil, d, Sem. f. orient. Sprachen, 1913, Abt. ii.). 

(E. Mittwoch.) 

HANAFIS. The Hanafis are those Sunni Mus- 
lims who follow the teaching founded by Abu 
Hanlfa (died 150 = 767, see above i. gob et seq.') 
which has been collected and contained in several 
authoritative, more or less detailed writings of his 
pupils. Abn Yasuf [q. V. i. II4‘''] and al-Shaibani 
[q. V.] in particular were the direct pupils of Abu 
Hanlfa who developed the system of Fikh on their 
master’s principles and placed the Hanafi school 
on a firm basis. Although rival systems arose in 
opposition to the Hanaft school, at once in the case 
of the school of Malik and later in that of Sha- 
ft I, which found more support in certain parts of 
the Muslim world, it was always able to assert 
itself in the eastern lands of the Caliphate and 
finally to attain an unchallenged supremacy in the 
Ottoman empire. In Central Asia also and in British 


inaia tne majority of the Sunnis belong to it. 

The necessary preparatory work for a history 
of the Hanafi school has not yet been done, so 
that we will not here attempt to define the rela- 
tionship of this school to the others. The usual view, 
however, is certainly wrong, namely that the Hanafis 
represent more liberal views than the other schools ; 
as regards principles they are on exactly the same 
ground as the others. For the rest the reader may 
be referred to the article fikh [ii. 103]. The 
Arabs have been content to collect biographical 
and bibliographical data in the so-called Tabakat 
^lass-books) among which the best known is Ibn 
^utlubu^a’s [q. V.] compendium edited by Fliigel. 
Cf. Die Klassen der Hanejitischen Rechtsgelehrten 
by G. IHugel in Abhandl. der Non. Sachs, Gesells. 

er Wissensch., vol. 8, Leipzig 1861. For works 
M the kind cf. HadjdjI Khalifa, s. v. It may 
t erefore be sufficient to mention here a few of 
t e most famous legal compendiums, which are 
crmsidered authoritative within the madhhab and 
w ose authors are all dealt with in separate ar- 
bcles. Such are the Kitab al-KharadJ of Abu 
^suf, the Dpami^ al-saghtr of al-Shaibani, the 
Mukhtasar of al-Kuduri, the Hiddya of al-Mar- 
©inani and its commentaries notably the Wildiya 
of_ Burhan al-Din Mahmud, the Fartid of ai-Sa- 
jawandi, the Kitab MaciJmiL al-Bahrain of Ibn 
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al-Sa'atl, the Kanz al-DaM'ik of al-Nasafi and the of Ahu ’l-\Vafa' al-Buzdjani [q. v.], which has not 

Multaha 'l-Abhur of al-Halabl. survived in a work from his own pen, but in a 

Bibliography, as far as not contained in the Persian version by one of his pupils (ef. F. 

article itself, see the article fikh, ii. 105** and Woepeke in Journ. As., 1855, i. 218 — 256 and 

ABU HANiFA, i. qi. 309 — 359 , and Extrait, Paris 1855, p. 1—89); 

HANAFIYA, a portable waterholder, with a it contains a large number of geometrical problems, 
cock, placed upon a stand and used for ritual from the fundamental constructions of plane geo- 
ablutions; the name comes from the Hanafis, who metry to the construction of the corners of a regular 
must use running water for washing or at least polyhedron on the circumscribed sphere. Of special 
water which runs from a receptacle at least lo interest is the fact that a number of these problems 
ells in height and breadth. These vessels are usu- are solved by a single span of the compasses, a con- 
ally of copper gilt ; after use the water runs into dition which we find for the first time here. In other 
a copper basin. The Turks have similar water-ves- points many problems show a pronounced Indian 
sels but of marble ; they are called muslnk. They influence. — In addition to these two treatises how- 

are also found in baths. As the most important ever we possess a whole series of smaller works 

part of them is the water-cock, the word harm- by Arab mathematicians on various branches of 

ftya has also received this meaning. geometry e. g. on the construction of regular 

Bibliography. E. W. Lane, Modern Egyp- polygons, particularly the heptagon and nonagon, 

iians^, i. 94 et seq. (with illustration), ii. 48. which lead to equations of the third degree, on 

(Cl. Hu.art.) various portions of conic sections, of which we 

HANBALIS, the adherents of the school of may specially mention the estimation of the area 

Ahmad b. Hanbal [q. v., i. 188 et seql\. of the ellipse and parabola and the cubical content 

HANDASA, or '-Ilni al-Handasa is the name of the parabaloid, and the construction of conic 
given by the Arabs to Geometry, one of the sections by means of the “conic circle”, 
four propaedeutic sciences [cf. the article HiSAE].The In the use of arithmetic and algebra in geometry 
word is derived from the Persian verb andakktan and vice versa the solution of algebraic problems 
(or also andazldan) = to throw, to project, thence with the aid of geometry, the Arabs far outstrip- 
also to take the measure, to measure; from this is ped the Greeks as well as the Indians. To the 
derived the substantive andazah = size, measure, Arabs is due the honour of having recognised 
value, which was then used for “geometry” also; and emphasised as an obstacle the strict distinction 
the geometrician is called al-muhandis in Arabic, between arithmetical (discontinuous) and geometric 
The Arabs became acquainted with pure (theo- (continuous) magnitudes, which had so severely 
retical) geometry through the Elements of Euclid, impeded the fruitful development of mathematics 
which were first translated by Hadjdjadj b. Yusuf among the Greeks. Even al-Kh" 5 rizmi used algebra 
b. Matar (c. 790) ; later they came to know most to solve geometrical problems, when he estimated 
of the geometrical works of Archimedes and the the height of a triangle from the three sides by 
Conic Sections of Apollonius; for the later geo- introducing an unknown quantity and forming an 

metry they also used the Greek name dpumatrlya. equation. The great user of this algebraic treat- 

From the Indian Siddhantas and afterwards from ment of geometry is the Egyptian Abu Kamil 
the writings of Hero they learned applied (prac- Shudja' b. Aslam (c. 900) who in his treatise 

tical) geometry, i. e. the measurement of surfaces “On the Pentagon and Decagon” (only extant in 

and bodies , the elements of trigonometry and a Hebrew translation, ed. in Italian by G. Sacer- 
mensuration. dote, in Festschrift z. 80. Geburtstag M. Stein- 

Of works on pure geometry by Arabs, i. e. such Schneiders, Leipzig 1896, and in German by H. 

as call in the aid neither of arithmetic nor al- Suter in Bibl. Mathem., yb Series, x. 15 — 42), 

gebra and are based partly on Greek and partly solved twenty problems in geometry with the 
on Indian models, we can only mention two: the I help of linear, pure and mixed quadratic and re- 
first is the work of the three brothers, Muham- ducible biquadratic equations, which are almost 

mad, Ahmad and al-Hasan, the sons of Musa b. all incorporated in the works of Leonardo of Pisa. 
Shakir (the eldest, Muhammad, died in 873) en- As a champion of the use of geometry in the solu- 
titled: The Book of the Science of Mensuration tion of algebraic problems, we may here mention 
of plain and spherical Figures', it was translated only the Persian 'Omar b. IbrShtm al-KhaiySmi 
into I.atin by Gerard of Cremona, and from this [q. v.], whose solution of cubic and biquadratic 
a German translation was published by M. Curtze equations with the help of conic sections is pro- 
(Der liber triuni fratruen de geometria, in the bably the most advanced work of Arabic mathe- 
Nova acta der kgl. Leop.-Carol. Akademie d. Na- matics that has survived to us. 
tarforscher, vol. xlix. N#. 2; cf. also H. Suter, Trigonometry is also to be reckoned among the 
Ober die Geometric der Sbhne des Musa b. Shakir, applications of arithmetic to geometry, in which 
in Biblioth. mathem., 3d Series, iii. 259 — 272). Arabs made the greatest advance on their Greek 
This treatise contains eighteen theses which deal and Indian predecessors; a constant stream of 
with the estimation of the area of the circle, of workers from al-BattSni [q. v.] to Nasir al-DIn 
the triangle from its- three sides, of the surface of al-TusI [q. v.] finally built up a system of tri- 
the cone and the truncated cone, the surface and gonometry, on which Regiomontanus and Coper- 
the contents of the sphere with the problems of nicus would have been able to make fiirther 
two mean proportions and the trisection of an developments at once, if they had known the 
angle. We class this book among the works on works of Nasir al-Din on this subject. The Arabs 
pure geometry, because it proceeds exactly ac- became acquainted with the sine, cosine and 
cording to the method of the classical Greek versed sine from the , then added the 

geometricians, i. e. excluding any application of'' 'other functions to these," foph'd. the chief rela- 
arithmetic and algebra and giving no nume^itistl.- - lioliships (formulae) between ^6 ^vihrious functions, 
examples. — The second work is the Geo^ttty completed the trigonometrts tabl»J0»d finally solved 

The Encyclopaedia of Islam, II. . i • 5/ '■■■ 

I f ' cp , i 
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all cases of the plane and spheiical triangle with 
the aid of the rules discovered (rule of the four 
quantities, theorem of tangents, rule of the plane 
and spherical sines etc.). 

On purely practical geometry (mensuration, geo- 
desy) the Arab mathematicians as a rule did not 
write special treatises, but discussed such problems 
in their works on the construction and use of 
the astrolabe and quadrant, on which cf. E. Wie- 
demann’s work quoted below. 

Bibliography: H. Hankel, Zur Geschichte 
d. Math, im Altertum rind Mittelalter, Leipzig 
*^745 P- 271 — 293; M. Cantor, Vorlesungen 
iiber Geschichte d. Math.., i. and ed., Leipzig 
1894, 3rd ed. 1907, vii. Abschnitt; Arabs; F. 
Woepcke, A Algebre d'Omar Alkhayyami., Paris 
1851 ; V. Braunmiihl, Vorlesungen iiber Geschichte 
d. Trigon.^ Leipzig 1900, i. 42—86; E. Wie- 
demann, Beitrage z. Geschichte d. Naturwis- 
sensch.., xvii. and xviii, {Sitzungsber . d. phys.- 
rned. Sozietdt in Erlangen., vol. 41, 1909, p. 

78) 5 H. Suter , in Biblioth. rnathem. 3'‘d 
Sen, vol. xi. (1910), p. 11—78, vol. xii.(i9i2), 
P’ ^9— 332. (H. SuTER.) 

^ANDUS (i. e. brass or base silver), the 
name of the base small money of the 
Maghrib in the vUi to viiidi centuries, the debased 
copies of the square Almohad silver coins, which 
had long enjoyed great popularity and were struck 
7. Christian rulers as monetae miliarenses., 

mUlares. — The handusiya are small, irregularly 
cut little coins of base silver weighing from 7 
to 14 grains. As a rule they bear neither ruler’s 
name, mint nor date, but only a religious legend 
(a variant of Kur Sn, xl. 47) and probably owe 
their origin to the Zirid, Hafsid, Marinid and 
o her rulers of ^orth Africa and the smaller Spa- 
ni h dynasties of this period. They attained a 
certain importance as a standard coin in the petty 
commerce of the western Mediterranean anl were 

?Da?n°"% Christian mints of 

Spam aod southern France. 

Bibliography: al-Bayan (ed. Dozy, i. 26s 

et t r' 354; H. Sauvaire, Materiauoc 

etc., 1. 152; Longperier, Oeuvres, v. 320- H 
^voix. Catalogue des Monnaies musulmanes 

HAnI '■ Zambaur.) ’ 

oB- r ?• 'Lrwa, one of the princinal 
hiefs of the Banu Murad in Kufa in the 

'o^orzwJ^H'’® governorship of 'Ubaid Allah, 

‘Abdri^^ ® ^ adherent of the 

Alids and was numbered among the kurra^ nr 

b"'Ak^‘'Se Muslim 

^Alf h ’Knfc r'“ a"'* b. 

go ernor tUbaid'Tn-B “""M of the new 

left hi. ^ ^ *“ ‘bis city, he hurriedly 

•sf c “ 5 r S' 

‘^airAtar^'a denouncer!!, 

Muslilt cam on Sr ’’‘‘“Sed beside 

„ . . - OU the public SOimre nf rzrrr- 


HANI’AN (a.) “May it do you good”, is said 
by one who declines an invitation (made by saying 
tafaddal or bismilWi) to a meal. I'he omission 
of this wish would be not only a gross discour- 
tesy but would expose the meal itself to the 
danger of the evil eye; so Lane, Manners and 
Customs, chap. v. — zVccording to Hartmann, 


Arab. Sprachfuhrer 


’, p. 39, in .Syria, people. 


^.‘AM on the public squiTe of KuT 

TV;" ("d. Guir2s’)f p.’ 

(H. Lammens.) 


who still retain old customs, say to one who has 
drunk, '•‘■hanlyan" , whereupon the latter answers 
hantiak all ah or alia yhannlk. — • An invitation 
to eat is declined in Syria with the word afdalt 
or afdaltu “thou art (you are) very kind”. 

(H. Bauer.) 

^ANIF (pi. huna/d") appears repeatedly in the 
Kor’an as the name of those who possess the real 
and true religion; e. g. in Sura, x. 105; xxii. 32; 
XXX. 29; xcviii. 4 etc. It is used particularly of 
Abraham as the representative of the pure worship of 
God. As a rule it contrasts him with the idolaters 
as in iii. 89; vi. 79, 162; x. 105; xvi. 121, 124; 
xxii. 32; but in one or two passages it at the 
same time describes him as one who was neither 
a Jew nor a Christian; e. g. ii. 129; they (the 
Ahl al-Kitab) say, become Jews or Christians 
that ye may be rightly guided! But thou shalt say : 
the religion of Abraham as a hanlf-, he was not 
one of the polytheists, and iii. 60: Abraham was 
neither Jew nor Christian, but hanlf muslim 
and was not one of the polytheists. The simple 
collocation of hanlf and muslim found in this 
passage is sufficient to show that for .Muhammad 
the word was not the name of a particular reli- 
gions body, which is still clearer from the phrase 
It-llahi, xxii. 32, so that the existence of 
^anlfism as an organised body as insisted par- 
ticularlyjjy Sprenger has no support in the Korean 
ikelf. Sura, xxx. 29 is of special importance for 
the understanding of the Kor^Sn meaning of the 
word, where is said: ,Turn thy face towards re- 
ligion as /kz/k/, (namely) Allah’s creation (/?*-«) ac- 
cording to which he has created man ; there is no 
change in the work of Allah“ ; cf. also vi. 79 ; x. 105. 

It IS clear here that the word means the original, 
innate, primitive religion in contrast to the par- 
ticukr which arose later, polytheism on the one 
band and the in part corrupt religions of the 
possessors of scriptures. As to the period of com- 
position of the passages quoted, they may be 
mainly ascribed with certainty to Medina, only 
m VI. 79, X. los, xcviii. 4, is it doubtful, but here 
also we must consider the possibility that they 
were afterwards put into another form. 

,1! Islamic application of the word depends 
on the linguistic usage of the Korean. The Hani- 

Abrabl Hanaflya) means the religion of 

Abraham, e.g.IbnHi§ham,p. 143, g- 147 ^822 , 

Abrahl renovated the pure religion’ of 

of 'ZK " bsed in the sense 

f mmlrm (Muhammadan), e.g. Ibn Hisham, p. 982, 

reliffion’ ^ P’ S’ 'vhere hanlf is used ol 

we f T u “P""’ orthodox” as 

well as the obscene verse of Farazdalf, Maha^id, i. 

^ lA ' “ different reading, 

relieion nrnrt • . 1 ^® Prophet describes the 

cetic ‘ Haniftsm, in opposition to as- 

TlsTTT' e.g. Ibn SaM, i.*^,, ,28, iii. 
the nurpr 1 ^ i<ihannuf sometimes means 

(Wellhauseif”w^ religion in the pagan period 
tweuhausen, Shzzcn und Vorarbeiten, iv. 156), 
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sometimes it is practically the equivalent of “to 
adopt Islam”, p. 526, s (a poem by lljartr); 

Lisan ai-'^Arai^ x. 404, 17. It is the same with the 
verb tahannuth , which Hirschfeld and I.yall as 
previously E. Deutsch, wish to derive from the 
Hebrew teh'mndtli^ but it perhaps rather derived 
from tahannuf (cf. Ndldeke, Neiic Bei/riige ziir 
Semit. Spi'achwissenschaft^ p. 72); for the latter is 
explained by Ibn Hisham p. 152, q, and Tabari, i. 
1149,1c, by tabarru}\ to practise piety, but means 
also, to become Muhammadan, Tabari, i. 2827, rc. 

The above mentioned passage also (Sura, xxx. 
29) where the word means the innate religion is 
again found in later Arabic authors; e.g., Kamil^ 
p. 244, 3 : What is a hamf ^ala 'l-fitra . . . r or Di- 
yarbakri, ii. 177; If I die 'a/a fip ati 'l-lahi. Con- 
nected with this, but at the same time remarkably 
modified is the use of the word by some authors as 
the designation not of the pure primitive religion 
but of the ancient paganism, which preceded the 
later separate religions. Thus Ya'kubi calls the 
Philistines, who fought against Saul and David, 
hunaf^ and adds that they worshipped the stars; 
and particularly Mas'udI in his Tanbih uses the 
word as identical with sabPun [q.v.] of the people 
of Persia and the Roman empire, before they 
adopted Mazdaism and Christianity respectively, 
and distinguishes this step in religious development 
as the first hariiflya from the pure kani/a religion. 
At the same time he says that the word is an 
arabicised form of the Syriac hanlfti^ in which 
connection it should be remembered that the Sy- 
riac hanfe is actually used particularly of the 
■Sabians (e.g. Barhebraeus, Chyonk.^ p. 176). 

If we now inquire into the origin and earliest 
history of the word hanlf^ the first thing to do 
is to look for passages which may possibly contain 
a use of the word independent of the Kor^anic 
usage. But unfortunately most of such passages 
present great difficulties either because their ge- 
nuineness is doubtful or because they are so 
indefinite and uncertain that different interpreta- 
tions are possible. Scholars have thus arrived at 
utterly different results, e. g. Wellhausen deduces 
from such passages, that hanlf originally meant a 
Christian ascetic, de Goeje explains the word by 
“heathen”, and D. S. Margoliouth thinks the word 
everywhere means Muslim. This last meaning un- 
doubtedly best fits an oft quoted verse of the first 
century A. H. (Yakut, ii. 51 ; Kitab al-Agjjanp 
xvi. 45 etc.), where the hanlf is distinguished 
from the Christian priest and the Jewish rabbi. 
On the other hand, it is doubtful if this meaning is 
also found in the story of the death of the Bakri 
Christian Bistam, the scene of which is laid in 
northeast Arabia p. 131, 4; NakS'id^ ed. 

BeVan, i. 314). Bistam called, when his brother 
wished to return to him ; I shall become a hanif^ if 
thou wilt return ! However, Mubarrad shows, by his 
remark' to the effect that Muhammad had then ap- 
peared as a Prophet, that he understood hanlf to 
mean Muslim ; but the sense is much more forceful if 
one translates it by “heathen” (Noldeke) or “apos- 
tate”. In Sakhr’s verse (Hudhail^ Kosegarten, xviii. 
ii), where the wine-drinking Christians are making 
a noise around a hanlf^ one of the scholiasts 
suggests Muslim; but the passage would equally 
fit an ascetic who refrained from wine. The same 
holds of the hanlf in the verse of Dhu Rumma, 
Lisan al-^Arab^ xiii. 206, who turns to the west 
when praying, unlike the Christians, cf. the com- 


mentary. The Hudhaili verse, IJsmi al-bArab^ vi. 
133? where there is a reference to a stay for worship 
made by a liantf is quite colourless. Greater value 
might, on the other hand, be attached to some 
verses where the verb tahannuf appears in the 
above mentioned sense of performing acts of wor- 
ship. One is by a heathen poet Djiran al-'Awd 
of the Hawazin tribe of Numair in Nadjd {Lisan 
al-'^Arab^ x. 404, cf. Khizanat^ iv. 198), and men- 
tions al-^Ztbid al-niutahannif ^ who observes his 
prayers {salai)^ by which he can only mean an 
Arab ascetic; I^arlr {JVaiS’id, li. 595, ,3) must also 
be thinking of such a one when he says of a tribe, that 
they have allied themselves with shame as the Chris- 
tians with the religion him who yatahannafti. The 
poems, which are ascribed to certain contemporaries 
of Muhammad, would bring us an essential step 
forward, if their genuineness were only to some 
degree certain, but this is unfortunately not the 
case. This is particularly true of the verses placed 
in the mouth of the Awsi opponent of the Prophet, 
Abu Kais b. al-Aslat, in which he invites the 
foundation of a din hanlf ^ a pure faith (Ibn Hisham, 
p. 180, 2), and contrasts this primitive religion to 
Christianity and Judaism (ibid., p. 293). The genui- 
neness of the poem of Umaiya b. Abi ’ 1 -Salt, 
which speaks of the din al-hanifiya as the only 
religion which will survive the resurrection (see 
Schulthess, Beitrage zur Assyriologie^ viii. 3, 72, 
129), i.s, to say the least, very doubtful. Even if 
we set aside these poems, however, the verses quoted 
above are sufficient to show, what must be consid- 
ered quite certain, namely that Muljammad in his 
use of this word was simply following a recog- 
nised usage, and it may be suggested as highly pro- 
bable that hanlf even before his time denoted the 
people, who, although influenced by Christianity, 
had refused both Christianity and Judaism in 
favour of a simpler and more primitive religion. 
But the historical development of such a movement 
is wrapped in an obscurity, which cannot be 
cleared up with the material at present available. 
That it was connected with the religious move- 
ments of South Arabia, as modem scholars suppose, 
is possible, but by no means certain, as the most 
reliable of the verses quoted belong to the north. 

As to the etymology of the word, as has already 
been mentioned, even Mas'udI had seen in it an 
Aramaic loanword and his opinion has also a 
number of champions in modern times, who derive 
the word from the Canaanite-Aramaic hanef “hy- 
pocrite, godless, heathen, heretic”. That this view 
would find substantial support, if the meaning 
“heretic” in the above-mentioned story of BistSm 
were correct, is illuminating. The word would then 
be a foreign name for heretic, which those to 
whom it was applied, had somehow adopted in 
Arabia in a good sense. In any case, we should 
have to be content with this derivation from the 
Aramaic, as the corresponding Ethiopic word to 
which H. Winckler proposes to trace it, is a 
foreign loanword only found in literature. Schulthess 
has, it is true, rightly pointed out that the Aramaic 
fenr/", hanfa cannot become the Arabic hanlf^ 
but this probably only shows that we must presup- 
pose an intermediate form, and this is supported 
by the form of the word in Mandaean, cf. the 
Syriac abstract noun hanlf mentioned by Mas'udI. 
Besides we might, if forced, attain the meaning 
“secessionist” from the Arabic hanafa “to break off” 
which would give a similar development of mean- 
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ing; and of course the possibility must not be 
excluded that new South Arabian texts may throw 
light on the word and its history. 

Bibliography. LisTm al-'^Arab, x. 402 — 
405; Ya'kubi, Historiae., ed. Houtsma, i. 51 et 
seq . ; Mas^udi, Bibliotheca geogr. arabicorum.^ ed. 
de Goeje, viii. 6,.., 90 ei stq..^ 122 et seq..^ 136 
(cf. the Glossary s. v .') ; Sprenger, Leben Muham- 
tneits.j i. 46 et seq . ; Kuenen, National Religions and 
Universal Religions (Hibbert Lectures), 1882, 
p. 19 rr seq. \ Wellhausen, Reste arab. lleidentums, 
p. 238 et seq.', Ndldeke, Zeitsclir. d. Deutsch. 
Morgenl. Gesellsch.,^ xli. 721, Nene Beitrage z. 
semit. Spraclnaissensch., p. 30; Hirschfeld, New 
researches into the composition and exegesis of 
the Qoran, p. 19, 26; H. Wincker, Arabisck- 
Semitisch-Orientalisch., p. 79; H. Grimme, Mo- 
hantmed, i. 13; ii. 59 et seq.'.^ D. S. Margoliouth, 
Journal of the Roy. As. Soc..^ 1903, p. 467 — 493 ; 
Lyall, ibid.., p. 771 — 781-, Schulthess, Orient. 
Studien {Festschrift N'oldeke\ i. 86 — -88, Beitrage 
zur Ajsyriologie, viii. 3. 5. (Fr. Buhl.) 
HANIFA B. LunjAiM, an important branch 
of the great North Arabian tribe of 
Bakr b. Wa^il [q. v.], consanguineous to the 
'Idjl. During the Djahiliya they were in part 
heathen, in part Christian. The pagans honoured 
an idol in the form of a cake of butter and honey, 
which they used themselves to consume in time of 
famine. 


They led a settled life in Yamama, where the 
built the fortified town of Hadjr, which later be 
came the capital. The Wadi ’l-'Ird and amonj 
others the following places belonged to them : al 
'Awka (inhabited by the clan 'Adi), Faishsn (be 
longing to the clan /Amir), al-Kirs (on the lowe; 

adi l-'Itd, inhabited by ^Adi), lyridrima (a largt 
town with many villages, inhabited by the Suhain 
and ‘Amir along with the Tdjl), Kurran (belonging 
to the clan Suhaim), al-Mansif (a fortified town 
belonging to the ‘Amir), Tala' b. 'Ata (inhabited 
l)y Amir), al-Xha^b (so Hamdani, I^atira^ p, 
>41, 7; Giazira, p. 162, ,,5 has al-Nakb; al-Nakb 
and al-lha^b appear to be identical and there is 
either a misprint or error in the manuscript; the 
place belonged to the ‘Adi), Tu’am (in common 
with the Azd and ‘Abd al-Kais), Ubad (a battle 
took place here between Khalid b. al-Walld and 
Musailama) and ‘Lthal. There was also a settle- 
ment of Hanifa in Isan, the mines of the Numair 
b. Ka b. 

Historical. In the last years of the Basus 
war [see bakr b. wa^jl] the Hanifa separated 
from the Bakr and went over to their opponents 
the laghlib, on whose side they then fought! 
fake the Taghlib, they recogni.sed the sovereignty 
of the laikhmids [q. v.] in Hira, the vassals of the 
.Sasanids. In the famous battle of Dhu Kar between 
the Bakr and the Persians [see bakr b. wa^ilI 
the Hanifa took no part. ’ 

Hawda b. ‘Ah, chief of the Hanifa, resided in 
ladjr. He had to lead the Persian caravans coming 
from Iralf to Yemen to protect them from attack 
on he way. On one such occasion he was attacked 
by the Tamim in the Dahna. This was by no means 
ft occasion on which the Hanifa had to 

fight the Tamim When the 'Arar, Who migrated 
“ftcr the battle of Haba’a 
(with the Dhubyan) quarrelled with the chief of the 
yvT '^'nslama, they went to theSa'd b. 

id Manat of the Tamim and found asylum with 


them. In the battle of .Sitiir Kais I). "A^im of the 
Tamim slew Katada. Of other battles w ith the ramlm 
there may be mentioned that of Khushadja (near 
V'amama) and that of al-Zahr. 

In Muharraro 6 = 628 the chief of the Hanifa, 
Thumama h. Uthal, while on his way to Mecca to 
visit the holy places {'umra), was surprised by 
thirty Muslims and taken prisoner. He adopted 
Islam and was released. Through his influence 
over the Hanifa, out of friendship for the Prophet 
he prevented supplies of provisions reaching the 
Kuraigh in Mecca from Yamama whence they were 
wont to obtain them. In the “year of the deputa- 
tions” (9 = 631) the Hanifa appeared before the 
Prophet under Harun b. Habib, called Musailama, 
who later appeared as a rival to the Prophet aud 
proclaimed himself a companion and future suc- 
cessor of Muhammad. When he, whom Muhammad 
called al-Kadhdhab, the “liar”, appeared on the 
scene in ii =633 at the same time as the false 
prophets Aswad al-Ansi and Tulaiha, a large section 
of the Hanifa followed him, encouraged by their 
chief Radjdjal b. Unfuwa, who declared he had heard 
the Prophet wdth his own lips in Medina desig- 
nate Musailama as his colleague and successor. 
The majority remained faithful to him in the 
caliphate of Abu Bakr also. ‘Ikrima b. Abl Djahl, 
who took the field against Musailama, was defeated. 
An attack by Shurahbil b. Hasana was also repulsed 
by the Hanifa. Musailama thereupon collected his 
forces at ‘Akraba, a place near Ha^r. Here a 
famous battle was fought with the Muslims under 
Khalid b. Walid, which ended in the utter rout 
of the Hanifa. Their two leaders, Muhakkam b. 
Tufail and Radjdjal b. Unfuwa fell in battle and 
Musailama was put to death; the Hanifa are said 
to have lost 10,000 — 20,000 men on this day. 
When Khalid b. Walid proceeded to besiege Hadjt, 
the Hanifa submitted on the intervention of Mudja'’ 
and agreed to adopt Islam and deliver up all their 
movable property, which was divided among the 
Muslim soldiers. 


. LA SI. 


Dioitography: Haradani, DJ azira (ed. 
Muller), p. 139, 3-4, 7, 16, >61, 

z4 162, 1,4,7—9,15—86, 163,3—4; Yakut, Mid- 
i. 116, 887; ii. 117, 447, 955; iii. 582, 
“43, 753 j iv. 669, 782; Tabari, Annales {ed. ie 
Goeje), i. 1205, 1737 — 1739, 1929 — 1957 and 
Index s. V.; Ibn Hisham, Sira (ed. Wustenfeld), 
P- 945 — 946; Aghanlfn. l3S;xi. 152 — 153; xii. 
>44, >49 aud Index s. v.; K. Ritter, Erdkunde., 
xii. 106, 149, 387, 602; F. Wustenfeld, Genea- 
logische T rbellen der arab. Stamme and Familicn., 
Table B 16; do.. Register., p. 204; Caussin de 
Perceval, Essai sur Fhistoire des Arabes avant 
I tslamisme., i. 102; ii. 178, 270, 372, 378,404— 
403, 459, 573; iii. 152, 153, 289,310-311,346, 
3°4, 371—378; W. yinir., The Life of Mahomet.f 
1. 223; ii. 303 (Note); iv. 217, 246-247; do., 
Annals of the early Caliphate., p. 38 — 46; Prin- 
cipe L. Caetani, Annali dell' Islam., vi. 335 — 
337, 45 > — 453, 635 — 644, 723 — 762. 

hamcat- (J- Schleifer.) 

ANSALIYA, plural of hansali., the name 
given to the members of the tarlka or religious 
brotherhood, founded by Sidi Sa‘ld b. YuSuf 
““n >“ Morocco as Sidi Sa‘ld Ahan- 

sa ). The epithet Ahansal or Hansali is said to be 
enved from his birthplace Hansala, a Berber 
viiiage of the tribe of Beni Mtir (in the Moroccan 
Atlas), • ^ 
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He belonged to a family of marabouts, whose 
most important ancestor, Sidi Sa'id al-KabIr 'is 
buried m Dades (southern Morocco), where his 
tomb IS visited by many pilgrims. After the 
example of this holy man Sidl Sa'id b. Yusuf 
spen^t the whole of his youth in studying the 
teachings of the Sufts in the most important 
zawijms of Morocco. After spending periods in 
P a.s Xsar al-KabIr and Tafilelt, where the strictness 
of his conduct became everywhere proverbial he 
went to the east, to make a pilgrimage to’ the 
tomb of the Prophet. He spent a considerable 
time in the East and studied successively in Medina 
and Cairo, where he completed his education in 
mpticisin under the direction of Shaikh Sultan 
who w'as popularly believed to have been inspired 
by the king of the djinn. He then went to Da- 
mietta and there became a pupil of Sidl 'Isa al- 
to Th He received the dhikr (prayer peculiar 
to the order) from the latter. This dhikr is a 
kind of poem of great inspiration, usually called 
He then went to Alexandria to visit 

M Abu ’l-'Alibas 

al-Marsi. While he was reading the Kurban one 
evening by this grave, the saints of the Paradise 
appeared to him with the Prophet at their head. 

I he latter gave him a whip, to drive away the 
evil spirit and ordered him to win converts in 
us native land. _ Sidi Sa'id now returned to 
Mo occo and visited the principal zawiyas: he 
finally_ settled in Tedla, in the^iiwiya Vf’ the 
Djazuhya and became their mukaddam. He after- 
wards founded a zawiya for his own followers in 
Ind i Ait-Messat between Tedla 

Beraber, on the road to 
MaiTakesh in the upper valley of the Wadi Dra'a 
Ihere he died on the ist Radjab 1114 (ist Nov 
1702). He had been able to^win gi 4 [ prelZ 
and considerable influence over the Berbers*^ of the 
Atlas by his conduct. 

bv^t succeeded as head of the brotherhood 
dLbTv ‘‘ developed consi- 

afrald^n f 

rebctr Ahmed Dhahabi, the 

rebellious son of Sultan Malay Isma'il of Morocco 

the -T *e sherifs of 

LtherhLds'' of Moraccm ‘''® 

Yusufs successor Sidi Sa'dun fled before his 

of^adb ‘here he won a vast number 

who wa?? "“eeessor was Sidi Mu'ammar, 

the nLnh f a""”/ Talaghma, a tribe in 

Sidi 7 ?hbourhood of Constantine. On his death 
to » ‘he order; he belonged 

aL alrL b ^‘^‘'°g"‘^hed family of Constantine 
hilf of Sb^u ‘his town on the 

since dirS !t“rb' Zwawi’s descendants have 
in an b ®i fortunes of the Hansaliya order 
of the'Han°s^r majority of the adherents 

of r f are to be found in the province 

of Constantine and the High Atlas. ^ I 

are L M ‘he influence of the order 

zawiva ^Sb"n Algeria^ the ’ 

Kef in TuS ’ Constantine, and that of 

devote ''i'® several other religious orders, 

great attention to peculiar songs and dances. 
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TW hy their effect on the nerves 

are "ectt a^nT'"^ “"h- 

^ membcrs are admitted The 

S,7t-:" n! •" .v« 

-J n. I he) are therefore often invited to the 
snhit" '”b®T^ ‘° drive ally the ew! 

influencl of the ”heal''®of''!h®"''- ‘hu 

Muhammad b. Taiyib 'al- 
^adiri, ii. al 

. 1 Salaivi, Ai/a/i vi. 57 (Cairo 1212)- 

fS’l. 5 '"r " P. 3*5 (aS 

° 4 ), Depont et Coppolani, Lfs Confnrics 
e igzeuses mustilmanes^ p.492 (Algiers 1897); De 

HA^T A (A. CouR.) 

7C° Is' F f ®huated 29° 7' N. 

p district of the Pandiab 

l^opu ation (m 190,) ,6,523. It is the centre ol 
the tahsil of the same name, a tract partly under 

po;for, 28 i 83 'i"‘'" '^“‘®’ ^ 

burrile possibly a foundation of the Kushans, 
but the Tomara Radjputs held it when historical 
information is first available. It had passed into 

Mls%r? I ‘hm ‘^^“hans before it was taken by 
Mas ud I, the Ghaznawid invader, in 427 (1036) 

imnoT hy the Cauhans and roseln 

C88 hy Mu'izz al-Drn in 

5»8 (1192) It was the capital of the country 
known as Sawalakh until the rise of Hisar. It 
does not play an important part in history until 
became the headquarters of the soldier of for- 
tune Georg® Thomas in 1798. Thomas ruled a 

rko/ F ®‘^ Smdia’s army under Perron in 
1 801 From 1803 till ,857 it was a British mi- 
htary station Mas'ud s first conquest is comme- 
morated b)* the bhahid-gandj mosque. 

Stbl,op-aphy. imp. Gazetteer of India, 

rr,\^: 243; Fraser, Military Memoir of 
Colonel Skinner (London 1851). ^ 

mawvat « , Kongworth Dames.) 

HANZALA B. MAlik, an Arab tribe be- 
onging to the Ma'addi group. Its genealogy is 
^anzala b. Malik b. Zaid Manat b. Tamim. Among 
Its m^oie important subdivisions were the Baradjim 
(to whmh the poet Farazdalf belonged), Darim and 
Aarbu. The poet 'Alkama b. 'Abada traced his 
desccDt from the Hauzala. 

They dwelled between the two sandhills of 
^urad and MarrOt near Hima Dariya in Yamama. 

Ihe villages of al-Samman (with many wells 
Cisterns and irrigation works), al-Rakmatan, the 

‘he lakes Khabi 
^ ustenfeld, Register, p. 203, probably by error, 
^abi) and al-Lawahiz, and the mountain Kurfa 
belonged to them. 

Historical. The Hanzala played an impor- 
tant part in the 'Aiyam al-'Arab. On the second 
day of Uwara” (in the Dahna near Bahrain) the 
Lakhmid king 'Amr b. Hind had a hundred Hanzala 
of the clan Darim buried alive, because one of 
his brothers, who had been entrusted to the guar- 
dianship of the chief of the Darim, Zurara b. 

Ld^, was slain by the latter’s son-in-law Suwaid 
b. Rabia (Amr s epithet al-Muharrik “the con- 
sumer ’ dates from this event). W’hen Zurara s 
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lour. The more Somali blood there is in them, the 
more closely they approach a bright black. The 
early conquest by Abyssinian kings gave the Am- 
haric language a firm footing in these lands and 
even when the population had long been Muslim, 
the Amharic dialect was still retained. This is 
spoken there to the present day, but it has bor- 
rowed more and more from the Galla, the Somali 
and particularly from the Arabic. It is doomed 
to decline , as it cannot hold its place against 
these languages. Quite recently the Shoani Amharic, 
the language of the governing classes and of polite 
intercourse in modern .\byssinia has penetrated 
to the town. 

In the period in which the power of the Abys- 
sinian empire stretched far to the south, southeast 
and southwest, Harar also passed under its sway; 
but we possess no reliable historical accounts of 
this period. The fact that an Amharic dialect is 
spoken in Harar and Makrtzl's statement that 
Arabic and Abyssinian were spoken in these lands, 
show that the Abyssinians ruled there in early 
times; the date may be the xi*, xii>ii and xiii'h 
century; for by the xiv'h century a wave of Islam 
had begun to roll westward and, although often 
repulsed, gradually gained ground till for a time 
in the xvidi century it covered all Abyssinia. If 
we go by tradition, Shekh Abadir is the earliest 
figure we meet with in the history of Harar. In 
reality, however, the name Harar Is first found in 
an Abyssinian chronicle, that of King ‘Amda Sion 
(1314 — 1344); there the governors of Harar are 
mentioned, who had allied themselves with many 
others against the Christian king of Abyssinia 
(Perruchon, Historic Jes guerres d"^Amda Syon^ 
Paris 1890, p. 52 and p. 150). At this time Harar 
belonged to the emirate of Zaila' and the chro- 
nicle of Harar counts the first Emirs, who were 
still residing in Zaila', as Emirs of Harar also. 
The first, to be mentioned in the chronicles, is 
"Omar Walashma who may have reigned about 
1150. In 1457 Harar appears on Fra Mauro’s 
map, with the name much corrupted however. In 
1521 the Emir Abu Bakr transferred his official 
residence from Zaila" to Harar; he was probably 
forced to do this by the advance of the Turks 
who at that time under Selim I were occupying 
\ emen and the whole African coast to Cape Guar- 
dafui and soon naturally came into conflict with 
the Portuguese, in Zaila' .also. Meanwhile another 
man had arisen, who soon seized all power for 
himself. This was Ahmed called Gran. This epithet 
which ineans ‘•left-handed” was perhaps given him 
l>y Christian Abyssinians. He was born about 
1505; nothing is known of his origin. He served 
as a horseman in the Emir’s army, but then hat- 
ched a conspiracy against him and rebelled. P,y his 
victories he made himself independent and forced 
the Somalis also to follow his standard. His fu- 
ure greatness is said to have been foretold him 
by a miracle with a swarm of bees and his me- 
mory still lives in the popular tales of Abyssinia 
He became actual ruler of Harar, but he seems 
ne ther to have taken the title Emir nor Sultan, 
but_ to have contented himself with the t'itle 
//««« Beginning in 1576 he waged unce.asing war 
on Abyssinia, .soon subdued the whole country 

iL'e'd manuscripts, plun- 

dered the treasures of the churches and carried 
off woman and children into slavery. Manv 
Christians must have then lapsed to Islam, si, 


that later a special ritual had actually to be pre- 
pared in the Abyssinian church for the re-baptism 
of the apostates, who returned to their original 
faith. In 1543 Gran fell in Imttle against the 
Abyssini.ans, who were supported by the Portu- 
guese under Christopher da Gama. In 1550 — 1551, 
Harar w'as burned by the Abyssinian general 
Fanti'^l. Several Muslim generals had hostile en- 
counters with the emperor Claudius (1540 — 1559 ) 
and were usually defeated; these battles are cele- 
brated in an old Amharic ballad in prai.se of the 
emperor. But Claudius himself fell in battle against 
Nur, then Emir of Harar. But Nur could make 
no further progress against the Abyssinians, and 
at the same time the Galla hordes were pressing 
forward with all their forces and occupying the 
lands of Harar. The power of the Emir thus be- 
came gradually limited to the town of Harar and 
the once so mighty kingdom of Zaila'. Harar now 
became an insignificant principality till 1875. In 
this year Ra^uf Pa.sha of Zaila" set out against 
Harar at the instigation of the Egyptian go- 
vernment, while at the same time Prince Hasan 
operated against Abyssinia in the north and Mun- 
zinger Pasha advanced from Tadjura. The two 
latter expeditions failed in their object, but Ra’tif 
installed himself securely in Zaila" and Harar and 
began to reorganise the country. The Emir Muham- 
mad "Abd al-Shakur was pensioned, but murdered 
in 1876. In 1878 Ra"uf was dismissed by Gordon 
Pasha (General Gordon), as the latter feared that 
Ra’uf might establish himself in Harar independent 
of Egypt. After several other Pashas had ruled there, 
it was decided in 1884 to vacate these lands. In 
1885 Ridwan Pasha handed over Harar to the Emir 
"Abd Allah. But Menelik II of Shoa soon at- 
tacked Harar and in the battle of Tshalanko, west 
of Harar, "Abd Allah was slain on the 261'' January 
1887. The correspondence on the occupation of 
Harar between Menelik II and the king of Italy 
was published in the Documeute Auiarina (Rome 
1871), p. 295 el seq. Harar now came once more 
into the hands of the Abyssinian Christians, who 
had been driven out of it some 600 — 700 years 
before. Ihe celebrated Ras Makonnen was instal- 
led as governor, a very capable, clever, energetic 
and cultured man. He died in 1906; a beautiful 
church-like tomb was built for him outside the 
walls of Harar. 


JiibHography. Basset, Etudes sur VHis- 
toire d Ethiopie, Paris, 1882 ; Paulitschke, Harar ^ 
Leipzig 1888; Kobecchi Brichetti, NeU' Harar, 
Milano 1896; Basset, Histoire de la Conquete 
de rAbyssinie, Paris 1897; Littmann, DU Hel- 
dcHtaten des Dorn Christoph da Gama, Berlin 
1907 ; do , Die allamharischen Kaiserlieder, 
Strassburg 1914. — On the Harar! language : Prae- 
torius va Zeitschr. d. Deutsch. Morgenl. Gesell- 
rr//a/r, xxiii. 433 — 452 ; Paulitschke, Beitrage ztir 
hthswgraphie und Anthropologic der Somal, Galla 
u. Harare, Leipzig 1886 ; Mondon-Vidailhet, 
^ngue Harare et les Dialectes £thiopicns de 
Paris 1902. (LiTTMANN.) 

[See AL-HEREWI.] 

flARAZ (Haras, Harras, Harrazi, a high 
mountain range in South Arabia, lying 
o e west of San'^a [q. v.] between the Wadi 
baham and the Wadi Surdud near HadOr Shu'aib 
feerh'igh of basalt and is over 8500 

The following mountains belong to the Haraz; 
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I,ahab (with I^ebel Meb’av, Dj ebel Medherre, 
Djebel Shukruf, Djebel Lakama), Hawzan (|TVi 
the South Arabian inscriptions, with the Djebel 
Karad and Kahil) and Shibam, Masar and joined 
to the latter, Sa'fan. Of places in Haraz we may 
mention the large town of Manakha (southeast of 
Shibam with 3000 inhabitants, residence of the 
ka^Immakam of Haraz, Haima [q. v.] and the 
Djebel '^Aniz southeast of Haraz), ^Attara (be- 
tween Masar and Hawzan, formerly the residence of 
the d^i of Yam [Nadjran]) the large village of Masar 
(on the mountain of the same name), Humaid, 
Mitwah (both on Mount Sa'^fan), Shibam (on the 
mountain of that name), Lakama (north of Shi- 
bam with many Jews), Mawza (three hours from 
Manakha), Usil (on the mountain of that name 
near Masar), Birar (BrSr, near the latter), Emlka or 
Kusaiba (on the Hawzan) ; at the foot of the 
Haraz lies the town of Hujjaila. Among wadis 
there are Har, Idrub (both west of the Sa'fan, in the 
land of the Banu 'Arraf) and Hidjan (near the 
village of Birar). There are extensive coffee plan- 
tations on the mountains which yield an especially 
fine quality of coffee. The fruits (apricots, peaches, 
a small kind of pear, several kinds of grapes and 
walnuts) are famous far and wide. The people of 
HarSz are some Shafi'is and some Isma'ilfs. 

The Haraz is at present divided as follows: 

I. Bans 'Arraf (on the .Sa'fan); 2. .Sa'fan proper; 
3. M.asar; 4. al-Maghariba (north of Masar); 
5. Bans Isma'fl (northwest of Masar); 6. Hasa- 
ban (on the Wadi Dayan, a tributary of the 
Surdud); 7. Hawzan; 8. Lahab; 9. Ihuluth 
(besides Lahab); 10. Va'abir (south of ManSkha); 

II. Mukatil (adjoins Thuluth) ; 12. al-'Ukmur (south- 
east of Manakha). 

Down to 1763 the Haraz was (nominally) un- 
der the Imam of .San'S. In this year, however, it 
was taken from the Imam by the Ma(,rami dy- 
nasty of Nadjran (Yam) which had just arisen. In 
1872 the citadel of the da'i of Yam, Ahmad al- 
.ShibUml, at 'Attara w.as destroyed by the Turks, 
whereupon the Yam made peace with the Turks 
and retired to the lands of their tribe in Nadjran. 

In Hamdani’s time the Mikhlaf Haraz com- 
prised the following seven parts : Hawzan, Karar 
(inj of the South Arabian inscriptions, Glaser: 
Kurar, Yakut : Kirar) , famous for an excellent 
breed of cattle, Sa'fan (Yakut, .Sa'kan, a misprint), 
Masar (with fortress, well and irrigation works), 
Lahab, Mudjaiyih (Yakut: Madjnah) and Shibam 
(with a fortress and a large mosque). The inclu- 
sive name for all these was Haraz and Hawzan, 
also called Haraz al-Mustahriza or briefly Haraz 
(in p. 105, 1. g — ii,to make seven, Haraz 

al-Mustahriza and Hawzan have to be counted as 
one; in ^azlra^ p. 68, 1. 17 — 19, Shibam and 
Sa'fan are omitted, but instead Haraz and Haraz 
al-Mustahriza are given as two). It was very 
fertile and rich in cornfields, honey and sesame. 
Among places in Haraz, HamdanI mentions al- 
Tjiim, al-Idrub, 'Adjab, al-Ahass, al-DhanabSt. al- 
'Arida, al-Ma'shur, Sawlana (a fortified place). The 
market of Haraz was al-Mawza. As inhabitants 
HamdanI gives the Haraz and Hawzan whom he 
describes as two Himyaritic stocks ; in Haraz there 
were also Hanatila, Lu'f and Naghk, of the Ham- 
dan [cf. ii. 246]. The language of the people of 
Haraz was midway between good and bad Arabic, 

In recent times HarSz has been visited and ex- 
plored by the traveller Eduard Glaser. 


B ih Hog !■ ap hy. HamdanijD^'orJro, p. 68, 17— 
19, 72, I, .j, 103, 26, I05i 9— 125, 9—23, 126 
4, 10, 14, ,7, 135 7 — 97 ^93 2*, A akiit, ^t^dgcini^ 
ii. 229; iii. 73, 202, 249; iv. 437, 535 ; Kay, 
Jatnan (London, 1892), p. 18, 19, 145, 175 
(transl.); K. Niebuhr, Beschreibung von Arabicn, 
p. 249-250; K. Ritter, Erdkunde^ xii. 833,912, 
913, 914, 1009, 1010; A. Sprenger, Dk altc 
Geographic Arabiens^ p. 24S (§ 380), 251 (§ 382); 
E. Glaser, Von JfodeiJa nach Band'd (^Peterm. 

xxxii [1886], p. 6—10 ; 33—37, 45, 
and Table i. (J. Schi-EIFer). 

HARB, a powerful Arab tribe of Yemeni 
origin in the Hidjaz between Mecca and Medina. 
They are divided into two great bodies, the Banu 
Salem and B. Mosruh. To the B. Salem belong 
amongst other clans, al-Hamda, al-.Subh, 'xVmr, 
Mu'ara, Welad Selim, Tamim (not the celebrated 
great tribe of this name), Muzaina, al-Hwazim 
(Awazim, Hazim), and Sa'din (Saadin, sing. Saa- 
danl); to the Mosruh, amongst others; Sa'di (Sa- 
'adi), Lahabba (all robbers of pilgrims), Bishr, 
al-Humran , 'All , al-Djahm , Banu Hasseyn (all 
Ashraf), and Banu 'Amr. 

Doughty gives amongst others the following 
villages of the B. Salem (between Medina and 
Yanbu' and on the great Wadi Eerra (probably 
Ferra'a), Djedeida, Umm Theiyan (Deiyan), Kaif, 
Dar al-Hamra, al-Kissa, al-Khorma, al-Wasita, al- 
Hassanie, al-Safra (with extensive date-palm groves 
and a large market; besides the chief article of 
commerce, the date, which is here sold very 
cheaply and the excellent honey from the adjoin- 
ing mountains, genuine Mecca balsam is sold 
here, and is found genuine nowhere else in Ara- 
bia except at Badr), al-'Ali, Djedid, Beddur 
(Bedr?), Medsus, Shatlia (Sweyka); of Mosruh: 
al-I^ereybey (near Mecca), Kleys, Rabulc (not 
far from here the traveller Charles Huber was 
murdered by his retinue, the Harb), al-Swerklya. A 
portion of the Harb also live in the great Wadi 
al-Humd (al-Hamd near Wadi Rumma), the small 
harbour of Lith and the Djebel Figgera (Fikkera 
between Medina and Yanbu', belonging to the B. 
Salem). The H.arb, who make the pilgrims’ route 
between Mecca and Medina unsafe by their am- 
bushes and are therefore held in terror by the Sy- 
rian pilgrims, came from Yemen to the Hidjaz 
(a clan of the Wadi'a of the Hashid [q. v.] bears 
the same name) in the Muslim period. In the 
beginning of last century they succeeded only after 
hard fighting in overcoming the Wahhabis [q. v.]. 
During Palgrave’s stay in Nedjd, in 1862, the 
Shammar chief Telal b, Rashid in person led an 
expedition against the Harb tribes and conquered 
a portion of them. Palgrave gives the number of 
the Harb, who were under the Shammar chiefs, 
as 14,000, Doughty on the other hand only 
2000. 

In his Diazira HamdanI mentions the Harb as 
neighbours of the Ball [q. v.j and Djuhaina [q. v.] 
in the country between Khaibar and Medina and 
near Mecca. 

Bibliography'. Hamdani, Diazira.^ p. 82, 2u, 
no, .2, 120, 20, 130- 15-ic; Burckhardt, Tra- 
vels., p. 306, 406, 423; K. Ritter, Erdhtnde^ 

-xii. 153, 1547 207. 1030; xiii. 144—146, 196, 

452, 453, 469, 480; A. Sprenger, Die alte Geo- 
graphic Arahiens^ p. 153 (§225). W. Palgrave, 
Travels in Arabia, ii. 42, 66; Ch. M. Doughty, 
Travels in Arabia Deserta (Cambridge 1888), 
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i. 12S, 128, 144, 235; ii. 20, 21, 24, 85, 
1 14, 174, 308, 309, 461, 478, 511, 512-513. 

(J. SCHLEIFER.) 

HARBA, (plur. tiirab') spear. According to 
the Arab lexicographers, the harba is smaller than 
the rumh and larger than the '^anaza [q. v.]. It 
has the same function as the latter in Muslim 
ceremonial; we therefore find in some traditions 
that in Muhammad’s time an '^rt/taza, in others a 
harba was used as sutra [q. v.] (cf. the chapter 
sutrat al-musalli in the different collections of 
tradition). It has been supposed that the erection 
of a sutra at the salat had originally a pro- 
tective object; in agreement with this is the 
fact that, according to some traditions, when the 
Prophet went out to relieve nature he had an 
‘^anaza carried behind him (Bukhari, Kitab al- 
Wndif^ Bab 17; Muslim, Sahlh^ with Nawawi’s 
commentary, Cairo 1283, i. 337); for it was just 
on these occasions that one was most exposed to 
demoniacal influence. On the ceremonial significance 
of the harba^ cf. further Rhodokanakis in Wiener 
Zcitschr. fur die Kunde des Morg.^ et seq. 

On the use of the ''anaza by the hhatlb cf. the 
article 'anaza. A spear is also used by the khatib^ 
e. g. in Celebes (cf. Adrian! and Kruyt, De Bare'e- 
sprekende Toradja's van Midden-Celebes^ i. 329 
et scq.). 

The spear is the attribute of the commander, 
the chief of a tribe, etc. It is related that Haman, 
the leader of Fir'awn’s troops, held a harba in 
his hand [Iha'labi, Kisas (1290), p. 172]. Tabari 
(ed. de Goeje, I, 1214, ,8, 1215, ,9) relates that 
Usaid b. Hudair when acting as chief of the Banu 
'Abd al-Ashhal took the harba in his hand and 
that Sa'd b. Mu'adb, taking his place, took the 
harba out of his hand. Lane tells us that a long 
spear is stuck in the ground in front of the tent 
of the Amir al-Hadjdj [q. v.] in Cairo, perhaps 
also as a sign of his rank {Manners and Customs^ 
London 1S99, p. 443). 

The story that Muhammad received ’’anaza or 
harba from Abyssinia as a present, gains in pro- 
bability when one reflects that such staffs are used 
to this day in Abyssinian ceremonial (Bent, The 
Sacred City of the Ethiopians^ p. 50, 54, 56). 

Bibliography. Besides the works quoted 
in the text, cf. the bibliography to 'anaza [i. 
346-r]. _ Wensinck.) 

harba (with alif or v 5 ), now Djisr Harba 
a ruined town in theDudjail district, '/j 
hour S. W. of the palmgroves of Balad, on the 
west bank of the ancient Tigris bed, the Shutait 
in about Lat. 34'’ N. ' 

The name and the town date from pre-Muslim 
times. According to Yakut (i. 187), an older name 
was Ukhnuniya, which sounds Babylonian. The 
Sasanian authorities reclroned the northern boun- 
Suristan or Dil-i Eranshahr, the later Sawad 
al- Irak, from Harba in the tassudj Maskin (the mo- 
‘Alth (or '11th, the modem 
Altb) lying opposite it on the east in the tassiidi 
Buzurgshapur). In the north it adjoined the prX 
Vince of Athur. These frontiers were maintained 
m the early Muslim period down to the 'Ybba- 
“ Omar al-Khattab’s survey 
(cf. ^urdadhbih, p. 14; Ya'kabi, p. io4;Mas'udi, 
Tanbth, p 38; Yakut, lii. 174). Another early 
mention of the place is found in Tabari, ii. qi6 
year 76, where the Kharidji leader Shablb on his’ 
march against al-Hadjdjadj crosses the Tigris at 


Harba (an anecdote with pun on h/arbd and harb). 
In Harba there were flourishing manufactures of 
heavy cotton goods, which were exported every- 
where (Yakut, ii. 235, and Maraud., p. 295). That 
pottery was also a highly developed manufacture 
is clear from the quantity of shards strewn among 
the ruins; it is usually a ware, identical with the 
so-called Rakka-ware and belonging to the xiith — • 
xiiitl’ centuries. 

When the great change in the course of the 
Tigris began in the beginning of the reign of al- 
Mustansir billah and the river left its ancient bed 
just above HarbS and forced a way into the bed 
of the canal Katvd Abu ’ 1 -Diund , its modern 
course, the Caliph began to build great irrigation- 
works to irrigate the land rendered waterless. Apart 
from the fact that at least the whole of the present 
Dudjail canal is a relic of his scheme, the ruins 
of the Mustansir canal above Harba and the great 
bridge at Harba, after which the place is now 
called Djisr Harba are further witnesses of his 
enterprise. The bridge has already been examined 
by J. F. Jones and described in the Selections 
from the Records of the Bombav Government., 
xliii. (1857), but I have studied it in greater 
detail. It is solidly built of baked bricks and 
spans the ancient canal on four arches, 180 feet 
long and about 40 broad. An inscription about 
300 feet long on both sides gives the date of its 
erection as 629 A. H. and is of particular interest 
on account of its detail and the unusual, from 
the orthodox point of view almost blasphemous 
eulogies. The ruins are rendered conspicuous by 
the cupola of the tomb of a Shaikh or Saiyid Sa'd, 
visible afar off. (E. Herzfeld.) 

^ARF, the side or edge of a thing. Hence 
I. a letter of the alphabet (being the edge of 
the syllable or word), e. g. huriif al-madd = alif, 
waw., ya, and so on ; 2. as a grammatical terra, 
One of the three parts of speech, whatever is 
neither a noun nor a verb {ism or f’l), whether 
consisting of one letter or more, as bi, Aatta, elc.j 
3- in prosody, the letters alif, toSto, ya when they 
may not be employed as rawi are called liurif 
al-itldk‘, 4. a dialect of the Arabs in the hadtth 
“The Kur an was revealed in seven dialects ((/A;"?//^)”; 
or this may mean according to seven readings {ki- 
ra aty, cf. Noldeke-Schwally, Geschichte des Qordns, . 
i. 48 et seq,‘ 5. as a Sufi term is defined to be 
the language or the medium through which the 
Truth speaks to one ; and the huruf al-’dliyat 
potential realities such as that of the palm tree 
in the date stone ; 6. in the cabalistic sense ’ilni 
al-harf {huruf') means disposing the letters in 
magic squares, etc. 

Bibliography. Zamakhsljari, Mufassal hy 
index; Djurdjanl, Ta’rifdt, etc., ed. Flugel, 
p. 90, 293 ; F reytag, Darstellung der arab. Vers- 
kunst, p. 310; Lees’ dictionary of Technical 
Terms,^t. I, p. 318 seq. (T. FJ. Weir.) 
yARFUSif, a family ofEmirs in Baalbek, 
which professed the doctrines of the Metawila [q- 
v.J and during the Ottoman period held the 
power in their hands there till the Turkish system 
of administration was reorganised in the middle 
of last century. How and when the Harfnsb at- 
tmned their influential position has not been made 
cear; we only possess detailed information for the 
mim Musa b. 'All and Yunus, who lived in 

nmu- ^ Fakhr al-DIn. Cf. al-Mu- 

.ibbl, RJiulasat al-Atliar, iv. 432; Wustenfeld, 
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Fachr ed-din der Drtis^nfurst und seine Zeitge- 
nosscn, p. 79 et seq.\ Tannus b. Yiisuf, Akhbar 
al-A^ydn fl Djabal IMmdn^ p. 253, et seq.\ Oppen- 
heim, V~om Mittelmeer zum Pers. Golf^ i. 36. Cf. 
aUo the_bibliography to the article BAALBEK. 

HARIB, a district in South Arabia, about 
two days’ journey east of Ma^rib [q. v.] probably 
identical with the Caripeta of Pliny, the place 
from which the Roman general Aelius Gallus on 
his expedition to Arabia Felix began his retreat 
to the coast. Harib, a centre of ancient Arab ci- 
vilisation, is traversed by a large wadi, the Wadi 
'Ain, which receives on its left bank two small 
wadis, the Wadi Mukbal and Wadi Ablah. Two 
hours’ journey before reaching Wadi '.^in rises 
Mount Mablaka, to which a series of steps four yards 
long and fifteen yards broad, hewn out of the rock 
(by a certain Barghal, according to tradition) leads, 
at the end of which is a large South Arabian 
inscription. At the junction of the Wadi 'Ain and 
the Wadi Ablah lies the isolated hill Karn (about 
1200 feet high), on which the Banu 'Abd, who are 
mentioned as early as the South Arabian inscrip- 
tions, dwell. On this hill is the tomb of the saint 
Uwais al-Muradi al-Karanl, a contemporary of the 
Prophet , to which pilgrimages are made from 
distant districts. From the Wadi Ablah, Tirana', 
the ancient capital of the Kattabans, the Thamma 
or Thumna of Pliny, JfJOn of the South Arabian 
inscriptions, is reached in a wide plain; a portion 
of the plain, called al-Djufra, which belongs to the 
tribes al-Kabasa and al-Sibr, is full of imposing 
ruins, which bear the name al-Musaina'a; in their 
midst rises a large building whose walls still stand 
with many inscriptions. 

The capital of Harib is D a r b A 1 'All si- 
tuated between the Wadi 'Ain and the Wadi 
Mulfbal. It is mainly inhabited by Aghraf (notables), 
about 750 in number (apart from their wives and 
slaves), who are divided into four families of 
whom the most important is the Al 'All b. Talib, 
from whom the Emir of Harib, is always chosen ; 
his residence is in Darb and he is held in great 
honour by all the people of the land. Besides 
the Ashraf there are a few merchants, labourers 
and artisans (called kirwan^ plur. of karawi) in 
Darb. Half an hour’s journey from Darb Al 'All 
lies the little town of Darb Bu Tuhef (Tuhaif), 
belonging to the independent tribes {kabadiF) Al 
'All Tuhef, who claim descent from the Hilal 
[q. V.]. An hour’s journey from here is a field 
covered with ancient ruins, called Hadjar Harib. 
Of places on the Wadi 'Ain (right side) there 
may be further mentioned; Darb Al 'Amr, inha- 
bited by the Al 'Amr and Al Mas'ud, clans of 
the Banu 'Abd (on the Djebel Karn) and their 
raHya^ with the aneient Hisn Habba and the Hisn 
Hidjrana (the latter belonging to the Emir of 
Harib, who incarcerates in it those who refuse 
to pay their tithes), and the village of al-Saha, 
inhabited by the Al Ghuthaim, who enjoy a great 
reputation throughout South Arabia for a kind of 
padlock {kujl ghuthaimi)^ made by them which 
is sold everywhere. 

We may also mention the ruined town of 
Hadjar Hinu at the foot of the hill Kam 'Ubaid 
above the Wadi 'Ain from the centre of which 
rises a large building the forecourt of which still 
stands, and which bears long inscriptions. The 
ruins are also called Hinu al-Zerer (Zarir) after a 
certain al-Zarar b. Sa'ak, who according to tradi- 


tion was once king here. Possibly it is connected 
with the fortified town (citadel) of the South 
Arabian inscriptions. According to a legend this 
town was once inhabited by smiths (badddd), 
rd^iya of the Sabaeo-Himyars. 

Harib is mentioned by Hamdani in his Djazlra. 
He mentions the Djebel Karn of which he s.iys 
that it is described as belonging to Ma^rib 
[q. V.], Harib, Baihan [q. v.] and also to the 
Radman. As inhabitants he gives the tribes of 
Murad, Rabi', Khalaf and 'Udhr, who speak good 
Arabic. Of these tribes the Murad still live on 
the borders of Harib, the Rabi' in Harib and 
Baihan al-Kasab; traces are left of the Khalaf 
in the district of Tin al-Khallf, where there is 
also an isolated hill called Haid al-Khallf. 

Besides these, Hamdani also mentions a Plarib 
of Nihm of the Hamdan, which probably corres- 
ponds to the Harib of the Radrad, and one of 
the 'Ans. There is a Wadi Harib at Sirwah 
between Ma^rib and San'a. In the inscriptions the 
subject of this article is called Harib Hadramut. 

Bibliography. Hamdani, Dpazira (ed. Mul- 
ler), p. 80, 81, 41 9 Sl 61 J 03 i 61 I 09 i 41 IIOl 3l 

J 34 i 205 E. Glaser, Zwei Inschriften uber den 
Damnibrtich von Madrid der Vordcras, 

<?«.), Berlin 1897, p. 32, 44, 54, 58; do.. Die 
Abessinier (Miinchen 1895), P- 113, 115; 
Comte de Landberg, Arabica.^ V (Leiden 1898), 
p. 81 — 1 19). (J. SCHLEIFER.) 

al-HARIK (al-Haryk), a province in 
Nedjd in the South of Yamama lying on the 
edge of the great desert (Dahna). The mountain 
range of this very warm district is said by Pal- 
grave to be about 60 — 70 miles long. HQta is the 
most important place in the country. During the 
Wahhabi wars after the conquest of Dar'iya [q. v.] 
Harik was subdued by Ibrahim Pasha. After the 
Wahhabis had regained Nedjd and the Hidjaz, a 
rebellion broke out against the chief 'Abd Allah 
b. Sa'ud in Harik as in the adjoining Yamama. 
'Abd Allah advanced against Harik with an army, 
put down the rebellion with great cruelty and 
laid the whole country waste with fire and sword; 
the town of Hlita was practically burned to the 
ground, and the women and children massacred; 
only 130 are said to have survived of the male 
population, which previously numbered 10,000. 
Palgrave gives from the official records in Riyad 
[q. V.] the war contingent from Hariic as 3000 
men for the year 1863; he estimates the popu- 
lation of the sixteen townships of this province 
at 45,000; but this figure appears to be too high, 
for F. Mengin, relying on the accounts of Muham- 
mad 'All’s military expedition of 1823, gives only 
3000 warriors and 9000 others (women, children 
and old men), while W. Schimper estimates the 
population at 15,000, on the authority of a Wah- 
habi in 1836. 

Bibliography. K. Ritter, Erdkunde., xiii. 
511, 522, 523; W. Palgrave, in Arabia., 
1865, ii. 46, 128. (J. SCHLEIFEK.) 

^ARIM , a fortress in northern Syria often 
mentioned in the Crusading period (Castrium Ha- 
renc or Harench), 22 miles east of Antakiya, now 
the capital of a kads’ with 1636 inhabitants 
(Cuinet). The Crusaders took it during the siege 
of Antakiya in 491 (1098) and rebuilt the castle. 
In 559 (1163) in its neighbourhood Nur al-DIn 
won a great victory over the Christians, as a re- 
sult of which Harim again became Muslim. The 
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Christians more than once attempted to regain it 
but it remained permanently in the hands of the 
Muslims. In 630 (1232) the Aiyubid al-'Aziz built 
a strong castle on an artificial mound there, the 
ruins of which still exist. 

Bibliography'. Yakut, ii. 1845 

'All Djawad, Mavialik ’■othnian. td‘rikk djo- 
ghrafiya etc.., p. 317; Ritter, Erdkunde., xvii. 
1643 et seq.'., v. Kremer, Beitrage zur Geogr. 
des nordl. Syr.., p. 35; Cuinet, La Turquie 
d'Asie, ii. 21 1; Le Strange, Palestine under the 
Muslims., p. 449. 

HARIM (a.), forbidden, particularly the 
womens’ apartments and their occupants (harem). — • 
Certain pieces of ground, which are withdrawn 
from cultivation or building without the owner’s 
consent, are likewise called harim., such as the 
Lfarim Ddr al-Khilafa and the Harim al-T^hiri 
in Baghdad, which included whole stretches of 
the town. 

HARIRI (born 446, died 6 Redjeb 516), Abu Mu- 
hammad al-Kasim b. 'AlI b. Muhammad b. al- 
HarIrI , grammarian and elegant writer, 
was born and brought up at Mashan near Basra; 
he also studied at Basra, though the name of his 
teacher seems wrongly given by the authorities 
as al-Fadl b. Muhammad al-Kasabani, since this 
personage died 444. At Basra he held the office 
of sahib al-^abar., i. e. head of the intelligence 
department (cf. Tabari iii. 1260, 13) to the court; 
and this office remained with his descendants till 
the time of 'Imad al-Din Isfahan!, who visited 
Basra in 556. Hariri’s house was in the quarter 
of the Banii Haram, but his office at Mashan. He 
repeatedly visited Baghdad (e. g. in the year 504), 
and is likely to have performed the pilgrimage; 
other travels of his do not appear to be recorded. 
His office brought him into connexion with many 
of the notables of the metropolis. 

His most famous work is the Mahamat., a col- 
lection of fifty pieces modelled on those of Badi' 
al-ZamSn Hamadhani, wherein the adventures of 
one Abn Zaid of Sarudj are narrated by al-Harith 
b. Hammam. The historian Ibn al-DubaithI asserted 
that this Abu Zaid was a real personage named 
al-Mutahhar b. Sallam to whom Hariri addressed 
verses, but this is doubtless a fiction similar to 
those which are found in connexion with other 
celebrities of romance. According to one of Ha- 
riri's friends and correspondents, Hibat Allah b. 
^'id b. al-Tilmidh, the Makamat were commen- 
ced in 495 and finished by 504; the first date 
seems correct since they mention the taking of 
Sarudj by the Franks in 49t^i ^tit the last seems 
too early if Ibn al-Athir be right in stating that 
the Asadi Dubais was a youth in 503; since this 
personage is mentioned in the work as a well- 
known man. Different theories were held concer- 
ning the person at whose request the tales were 
composed ; the viziers of Mustarshid Abn 'Ali b. 
■Sadaka (512) and Anosharwan b. Khalid (cf. I, 357) 
are both named in this connexion. 

The Makamat became classical in the author’s 
lifetime, and he claims to have himself “licensed” 
700 copies; in spite of detractors (such as Diya 
al-Din Ibn al-Athir and the author of the Falffiri) 
they maintained their popularity ; and an early 
commentator, Shamim al-Hilli (died 601), told Vakiit 
that he had been created in order to demonstrate 
the surpassing excellence of Hariri; for he had 
found himself unable to rival the Makamat., after 


outdoing all other monuments of Arabic litera- 
ture. They fall far short of Ilaniadjiani's in origi- 
nality, but excel them in facility, command of 
the Arabic language and poetical ability. Their 
popularity spread beyond the Muslim community 
to Jews and Christians who translated or imi- 
tated them in Hebrew and Syriac. Some specimens 
were rendered into Latin in the eighteenth cen- 
tury by Schultens and Reiske, and a monumental 
edition of them was produced by de Sacy in 
1822; this was followed by numerous editions 
both Oriental and European, and translations have 
been published in several modern European lan- 
guages, e. g. by Riickeit in German {^Dic Vcr- 
•wandlungen des Abu Said von Serug, 1826, etc.) 
and by Chenery and Steingass in English (Lon- 
don, 1898). 

Of Hariri’s correspondence a selection was made 
by 'Imad al-Din, which is embodied in his KJia- 
rida'. another selection is reproduced by Yakiit 
in his life of the author {Mu'djam al-Udaba, vi.). 
Two of the epistles, called Shlniya and Sinlya, 
because in one every word contains the first of 
these letters and in the other the second, are 
also printed in Arnold’s Chrestomathy. Some of 
the correspondence pre.served by Yakiit deals with 
the grammatical poem Mulhat al-Prab, composed 
at the request of the above-mentioned Ibn al- 
Tilmidh. 

His remaining treatise, Durrat al-Gha-a'U'Tis, is 
a collection of strictures on the erroneous use of 
various expressions; an extract of this treatise was 
published by de Sacy in his Anthologie Gramma- 
ticale, and the whole has since been printed; to 
the Constantinople edition of 1299 there is atta- 
ched the commentary of Shihab al-Din Khafgdii. 
who disputes many of the author’s assertions. 

Bibliography. Yakut, al-Udaba 

vi. 179 — 184; Ibn Khallikan, tr. de Slane, iii. 
490--494. (D. S. Margoliouth.) 

HARIRIYA, a sect of the Rifa'iya in the 
district of Damascus founded by 'Ali b. Abi 

’I-Hasan al-Hariri al-Marwaii who died in 645 
(1147) at Bosra in Hawran. His extreme pantheism, 
as it finds expression in his poet Na^m al-Din 

b. Israeli, was banned by Ibn Taimiya in a very 

important fatwS (vol. xxvii. n®. 2 of the collection 
Tafsir al-Kawakib al-Datari, formed by Ibn 'Ur- 
wa, manuscript in Damascus, Tafsir, n“. 151). Cf. 
also al-Faruffii (died 694 = 1 294) in Abu ’1-Huda, 
Kiladat al-Dpawahir, Stambul 1302, p. 326. 

(Louis Massignon.) 
al-HARITH, Djebel. [See ararat.] 

HARITH B. Ka'b, usually called Balharith, 
an arab tribe belonging to the Yemeni group. 
Their genealogy is: al-Harith b. Ka'b b. 'Amr b. 
'Ula b. Djald b. Madhhidj (Malik). 

They lived in the district of Nadjran [q. v.] and 
were neighbours of the Hamdan. The following 
places amongst others belonged to them : al-'Arsh, 
al- Adh, Batn al-Dhahab, Dsu ’1-Marrut, al-Furut 
[pi. Afrat, between Nadjran and the Djawf), Hadilra 
(Sadura), 'lyana, al-Khasasa (between Hidjaz and 
Tihama), Kurra, Sahbal, Sam'ar, Suhan or Sawhan, 
Minan or Mainan, Shatt Ziyad (belonging to the 
clan Ziyad); wadis: al-'Awhal al-a'la und al- 
Awhal al-asfal, al-Nudarat, Thadjr; waters: Aina, 
al-Bathra, Dhi^, al-Djafr, al-Harar, Hima, Yadamat, 
al-Kawkab, Khatma (IQiitma, a well in the sand), 
Khulailsa, al-Malahat, Ma'wa, Shis'a, al-Shalila (be- 
longing to the clan D^ir) ; m o u n t a i n s : TuHjtum. 
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Sections of the lialharith lived also in Raidat 
al-Sai^ar in Hadramut, in the town of Rada' (in- 
habited by the ‘^Ans and Khawlan), in the villages 
of al-Sama^ and Iladakan, which belonged to the 
llakil, and in al-Faladja near Damascus. 

In the Djahillya a section of the Balharlth 
worshipped the idol Vaghuth. Another section 
professed Christianity. The C'Vbd al-Madan b. al- 
Daiyan, a prominent family of the Balharith, built 
a large church, Dair Nadjran, also called the Ka^ba 
of Nadjran (according to many authorities, a tent 
composed of 300 pieces of hide). 

Historical. The idol Vaghuth was the cause 
of a battle between the Balharith and the Murad, 
who claimed Vaghuth for themselves, at al-Razm 
(in the south of Nadjran, in the land of the Murad) 
on the same day as the battle of Badr (i 7 ‘^‘ or 
19'h Ramadan of the year 2). The BalhSrith, allied 
with the Hamdan, inflicted a severe defeat on the 
Murad and Vaghuth remained in their possession. 
On the “second day of Kulab” (in the Dahna) the 
Balharith (under Nu'man b. Djassas) fought against 
the Tamlm tribes Ribab and Sa'd b. Zaid-Manat 
(under Kais b. 'Asim). On the side of the Balharith 
were Hamdan, Kinda, Kuda'a and other tribes, in 
all about 8000 strong, divided into four divisions, 
with four leaders, who all bore the name Yazid 
and were under the supreme command of 'Abd 
Vaghuth b. Salat. In this battle the Balharith 
were defeated. The chiefs of the allied armies fell 
and 'Abd Vaghuth was wounded. Of other battles 
of the Balharith we may mention that of Hidra 
(in Tihama) against the Daws, in which the Bal- 
harith were again defeated, and that of Batn al- 
Dhahab. 

We find the Balharith alieady in possession of 
Nadjran when the ‘Azd, with whom they had 
many a feud, left the Yemen under “^Amr b. ‘Amir 
Muzaikiya' after the bursting of the dam of Ma’- 
rib. When Muhammad’s call had gone out through 
all Arabia, the Christians among the Balharith 
(about the year 8 = 630) sent a deputation to 
the Prophet in Medina, which consisted mainly of 
eccle.siastics, including a bishop, Abu 'I-Haritha. 
They arranged an interview with the Prophet at 
a place near Medina, where they were to undergo 
a trial by the ordeal called mubahala or li^an (cere- 
mony of objurgation). But when they were con- 
vinced of Muhammad’s mission and feared a de- 
feat, they begged the Prophet to cancel the ar- 
rangement. The Prophet agreed on condition that 
they paid a larger tribute. In RabV I of the year 
10 (630) Muhammad sent lOialid b. Walid with 
480 men to the Balharith to demand that they 
should adopt Islam. Those who were heathen 
and a number of the Christians also submitted 
and Khalid remained among them to instruct them 
in the Kor’an and the institutions of Islam. After 
some time Khalid returned with a deputation of 
the Balharith (among them two members of the 
Christian family of ‘Abd al-Madan) to the Prophet. 
Muhammad gave each member 10 ounces (400 
dirhams) and appointed one of them, Kais b. al- 
Husain, emir of the Balharith. When in 11 = 
633 the false prophet Aihab b. Ka‘b, usually cal- 
led al Aswad al-‘AnsI, appeared, the B.ilharith in- 
fluenced by his emissaries, followed him. They 
drove out the governor of NadjrSn (‘Amr b. Hazm), 
and al-.^swad entered the town in triumph. The 
Muslims remained faithful to Islam under Aba 
Bakr, and the Christians renewed the treaty. 


Bibliography. Yakut, Mu'd/am, Index; 
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xii. 68; F. Wiistenfeld, Genealog. Virfo/A//, .Sect., 
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de Perceval, Essai sur I'histoire ties Arabes 
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W. Muir, The Life of Mahomet^ i. 227, 228; 
ix. 224 — 225; O. Blau, Arahien im sechsteu 
yahrhnndert in Zeitschr. d. Detiisch. Morgestl. 
Gesells.^ xxiii. p. 562. (J. Schleifer.) 

HARI TH A n. Badr, of the Tamlm family of 

the Banu Ghudana, a general and friend of 
Ziyad b. Abihi. He must have been born about 
the time of the Hidjra. He is said in his early 
days to have been a follower of the prophetess 
Sadjah [q. v.]. At the battle of the Camel he was 
on the side of ‘All’s opponents but afterwards 
entered the latter’s service. He early became atta- 
ched to Ziyad, afterwards viceroy of the ‘Irak. He 
was an orator and poet, particularly learned in 
the ancient history of the Arabs, and was of tried 
valour. He distinguished himself in society by his 
lovable nature no less than by his intellectual 
gifts. The combination of so many rare qualities 
in him won him the name Dahiya (a term applied 
to a distinguished man). The only thing with 
which he is reproached is the vice of drinking. 
He owed it to his friendship with Ziyad that, al- 
though a Tamlml, he was entered in the tribal 
lists of the Kuraish, a distinction which carried 
with it a considerable increase in his emoluments. 
‘Ubaid Allah, son and successor of Ziyad, did not 
show himself so ardent a friend of Haritha. In 
the political turmoils which followed the death of 
Vazid I, Haritha fought with varying success 
against the KBaridjis; his failures were usually 
caused by the lack of discipline among the Basra 
troops. In the course of one of these campaigns 
he fell ill in 66. It is not correct, as one 
source states , that he lived into the reign of 
Walid I. 

Bibliography. Ibn Duraid, Kitdb al-Ishti-. 
kak (ed. Wustenfeld), p. 160; Aghant., vi. 4 — 
5; xviii. 166, and particularly xxi. 20 — 44; Ta- 
bari, Annales (ed. de Goeje), i. 322; ii. 25, 78, 
449, 580 — 582, 585; H. Lammens, Zidd ibn 
Abihi., p. 120 — 121, in the Rivista degli Studi 
orientali., iv., where further references are given. 

(H. Lammens.) 

HARKARN, a Persian stylist, son of Ma- 
thuradSs Kanbu of Multan; was for many years 
munsht (secretary) to Nawwab l‘tibar-Khan , a 
eunuch in the service of the Moghul emperor 
Djahangir and was then appointed subaddr (go- 
vernor of Akbarabad (Agra) (1031 = 1622). He 
is the author of a collection of letters {ins^\ di- 
vided into seven sections, which bears his name 
and contains model letters as well as official do- 
cuments (ed. with English transl. by Francis Bal- 
four, Calcutta 1781, *1804, reprinted 1831; lith. 
Lahore 1869). The work was used by the English 
authorities as a model for official correspondence 
conducted in the Persian language with the Indian 
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sovereigns. The Paris manuscript is dated 1062 A. H. 
and is entitled IrshaJ al-Talibln. 

Bibliography. Rieu, Catal. of Pers. Mss..^ 
ii. 530; Preface to the Forms of Herhern\ 
p. 3 ; E. Blochet, Catal. des Mss. persans^ ii. 
277. (Cl. Huart.) 

HARRA, a basalt desert, “a district covered 
with black broken stones, which looks as if it 
had been burned by fire”. Such harras, which owe 
their origin to subterranean volcanoes which have 
repeatedly covered the undulating desert with a 
bed of lava, are found particularly in the east of 
Hawran and stretch from there to Medina. Sam- 
huCtl.! Khulasat al-Wafci' bi-Akhbar Dar al-Mustafa.^ 
ed. Mecca, 1316, p. 38 gives a detailed descrip- 
tion of a great earthquake at Medina which 
began on the Djumada II 654 (26‘h June 1256) 
and lasted several days. Cf. also Wustenfeld, Ge- 
schichte vast Madyna. There is perhaps, as Wetz- 
stein has suggested, an allusion to these fearful 
stony wastes in Jeremiah xvii. 6 (QinTn)- Yakut, 
Mu'-dpam.^ ii, 247 et seq.., details no less than 29 
of these harras with their names (cf. Zeitschr. 
d. Dcutsch. Morgenl. Ges., xxii. 365 et rry.), 
among which the Harra Wakim at Medina has ob- 
tained a place in history on account of the bloody 
victory won by the Umaiyads there over the Me- 
dinese in 63 (683). An accurate map with an 
index of names to the whole territory, in which 
harras are found is published in the Zeitschr. des 
Deutsch. Paldstinavereins.^ vol. xii., in the narra- 
tive of A. StubePs journey to Diret it-Tulul and 
Hawran (1882). The same author has also dis- 
cussed the supposed origin of such deserts of stones 
\a Die Vulkanberge von Ecuador after v. Oppen- 
heim, Vom Mlttelmeer zum Pers. Golf.^ i. 90, note 
S, as has v. Oppenheim himself in Petermanns 
Geogr. Mitteil., 1896 {Zur Routenkarte meiner 
Keise von Damaskus nach Barddd in dem Jahre 
tS<) 3 ). Cf. also the literature quoted in the first 
named work of v. Oppenheim. i, 89 et seq. 

HARRAN, a very old town situated in the 
Djazira province of Mesopotamia, near 
the sources of the Balikh river, between Edessa and 
Ra's ‘Ain. It is familiar as the home of Abraham 
and Laban, but is especially famous as the chief 
seat of the Sabians and of their religion. To the 
Greeks it was known as Xapp'av, to the Romans 
as Carrhae, to some Church Fathers as Hellene- ^ 
jmlis (‘heathen^ city’), to the Muhammadans as 
Harrai or Arran. In its long history Chwolsohn 
disUnguishes five periods, the Biblical, the Greek, 
the Roman, the Christian and the Muhammadam 
The foTO of the name found on the cuneiform 
inscriptions, IJarrSnu, that is ‘route’, points to the 
importance of the place as a trading emporium- 
Init It IS chiefly famous all down its history as’ 
the seat of the worship of the moon-god Sin 
whose temple was adorned by more than one of 
the Assyrian kings. The overthrow of the Chal- 
daean supremacy and the rise of Persia wrought 
no change in the circumstances of the City, but 
from the time of Alexander a large Macedonian 
population settled in northern Mesopotamia, which 
breame known as Mygdonia, and the deities wor- 
shipped in Harran received Greek names. Rome, 
on the other hand, left little trace of her sway 
m Asia: it was the Eastern civUization which in- 
fluenced the western conquerors. About the be- 
ginning of the Christian era the indigenous Syr- 
ian population of northern Mesopotamia, was 


largely mixed with Macedonians and Greeks, as 
well as Armenians and Aralis. As a frontier town 


Harran was treated with indulgence by the earlier 
Emperors, and it was not until Christianity be- 
came the religion of the state, that efforts were 
made to suppress the cult of which Harran was 
the chief seat. These attempts were not carried 
to e,xtremes, no doubt owing to the fact that 
in Harran, as in other places, the people de- 
pended for their livelihood upon the temple. 
Hence the Church-fathers speak of Harran as a 
heathen city, and, although bishops of Harran 
were appointed, the place continued a seat of 
idolatry, even after the country had become a pro- 
vince of the Caliphate. The same commercial ne- 
cessity may account for the existence here from 
the beginning of the sixth century of a Mono- 
physite community with a bishop at their head. The 
majority of the people, however continued heathen. 

Harran capitulated to Tyad b. Ghanm in the 
year 639 A. D., at which time it was the chief 
town of Diyar Mudar. It was the favourite resi- 
dence of Marwan, the last Umaiyad Caliph (744 — 
750), and here Ibrahim the ‘AbbSsid was impri- 
soned and put to death. The people, however, 
appear to have been allowed to continue the 
practice of their religion, but under Rashid a vio- 


lent persecution arose, Irom which the Harran- 
ians sought to free themselves by means of bribes. 
It was in 830 A. D. that Ma’mHn offered the 
Harranians the choice between Islam, the adop- 
tion of one of the tolerated religions, and extermi- 
nation. They claimed that they were Sabians 5 and 
by this device they saved themselves from extinc- 
tion [see $Abl4ns]. Towards the end of the loth 
century Muljaddasi describes HarrSn as a pleasant 
town, defended by a fort built of finely cut 
stone. When Ibn Djubair visited it in 1184 it 
acknowledged the sovereignty of Saladin (Salah 
al-Din), and its people were noted for their hos- 
pitality towards strangers. By Abu ’ 1 -Fida’s time 
(fl. 1332), however, it had fallen into decay. At the 
present day the site is marked by a village of sugar- 
loaf cottages and ruins of ancient buildings of basalt. 

In addition to the worship carried on there, 
Harran was noted for its honey and for the pre- 
serve called Kubbait, as well as for the purity of 
the Syriac spoken there. Chesney states that splen- 
did crops of maize, tobacco and cotton are raised 
on the plain ; but its fame will always rest on the long 
me of philo.sophers and men of science who flou- 
rished there, of whom Thabit b. Kurra, and his sons 
and pandsons , and al-BattanI are the best known. 
Bibliography. Chwolsohn, Die Ssabier und 
der Ssabismus I, cap. x.; Ibn Djubair (ed. de 
Goeje), p. 244 et seq.\ Chesney, Expedition to 
Euphrates and Tigris.^ Vol, I, p. 112 et seq.’., 
Sachau, Reise in Syrien und Mesopotanien, p. 

n (T. H. Weir.) 

HARRAR. [See harar.] 

ARUD. A river in Af^anistan which 
rises in the Siyah Koh and flows southwards past 
Sabzawar and Zakin, discharging itself into the Ha- 
mun or ake of Slstan. It has been identified by 
Tomaschek with the Pharnakotis of Pliny and the 
Hvarenanhaiti of the Avesta. 

^tiliography.Plold.ic\ The Gates of India 
Tomaschek, Sitz.-Ber. der Wien, 
a ., 11883; A. Stein, Ind. Antiquary.^ 1886, 
p. 22 j Caravan yaurneys (L,oadon 

(M. Longworth Dames.) 
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HARUN B. 'Imran , the Aaron of the Bible, 
born 3 years before Miisa, when Fir'awn’s com- 
mand to slay the male children was given (Tha'labl, 
p. 100; Tabail, i. 448). When Musa received the 
command of God to effect the deliverance of the 
Israelites out of Egypt from Fir'awn, he asked 
for a companion of his own kin (Sura, xx. 30 — 40). 
Harun, who sat on Fir'awn’s council (al-Kisa'T, 
p. 21 1, and Tanchuma Exodus) was entrusted 
with this position. He served Musa as spokesman 
as he had an eloquent tongue (Sura xxviii. 34 — 35). 
He took the greatest share in the erection of the 
golden calf (Sura, vii. 134 — 136; xx. go — 95 and 
Exodus^ xxxiii. I — 7). According to the Talmud 
{Sank. 77) he had been forced to do this by fear 
of the Israelites who would have slain him. But 
other legends show that the Israelites were par- 
ticularly attached to Harun. For example al-Kisa% 
p. 238, (Tha'labr, p. 146 and Tabari, i. 502 give 
the following story in almost identical words : Musa 
and Harun once noticed a cave from which light 
streamed. They went in and found there a golden 
throne with the inscription “destined for him 
whom it fits”. As Musa proved too small, Harun 
sat upon it. The angel of death at once appeared 
and received his soul; he was 127 years old. 
When Musa had returned to the Israelites, they 
asked where Harun was. “He is dead”, said Musa. 
“Thou hast slain him”, they answered. Angels 
then at once appeared with Harun’s bier and 
cried: “Do not suspect Musa of such a crime”. 
According to another tradition (Tha'labl, ibid.^ 
Tabari, i. 505), Masa led the Israelites to Harun’s 
tomb, where he called him back to life, and H 5 rQn 
confirmed the story of his death. Midrasch, Jelam- 
denu^ Yal^t^ 764, Abolh r/v R. Nathan^ 32, Pirke 
d- R. A'/., 12, also give this Arabic legend. 

Bibliography. Tabari, Annales., i. 448, 
471 — 493, 502; Iha'labl, A 7 rar Cairo 

1312, p. 100, 123 — 125, 146; al-Kisa’i, Kis.as 
al-.4nbiy3‘.i p. 222 et seq. and 238; Eisenberg, 
Moses in der atabischen Legende (1910), p. 48. 

(J. Eisenberg.) 

H^RUN al-RashId, the most celebrated 
of the 'Abbasid Caliphs, born in al-Raiy in 
Dhu ’ 1 -Hidjdja 145 = March 763 or, according to 
another, in itself more probable authority, in Mu- 
harram 149 = February 766. His father was the 
Caliph Muhammad al-Mahdl, his mother a slave 
named Khaizuran, whom Mahdl set free and mar- 
ried in 159 = 775-776. After Harun ascended the 
throne in Rabi' I 170 = Sept. 786, he appointed 
the Barmakid Vahya b. I^alid as vizier with un- 
limited power, and during the following seventeen 
years the latter is said with his two sons al-Fadl 
and Dja'far to have been the real ruler of 
the great empire ; the catastrophe of Muharrara 
187= January 803 [cf. barmakids and eIaVar 
B. yahva] was thus all the more unexpected. In 
176 = 792-793, an 'Alid, named Yahya b. ‘Abd 
Allah, raised the standard of revolt in al-Dailam 
and won numerous followers, so that the Caliph 
had to send a great army against him under al- 
Fadl b. Yahya. The latter entered into negotia- 
tions and, when he gave Yahya rich presents and 
Harun promised to pardon him, Yahya surren- 
dered. But when he arrived in Baghdad, Harun 
in spite of his promise had him thrown into 
prison. About the same time a bitter feud between 
the North Arabians and the Yemenis in Syria j 
blazed up into open war and it was not till 


180 = 796-797 that Dja'far b. Vahya was able to 
restore peace. In 178 = 794-795 the Egyptians 
rebelled against the governor Ishak b. Sulaiman ; 
but when Harun sent his able general Harthama 
b. A'yan against the rebels, they were soon routed. 
Unrest broke out in Kairawan also, but this w'as 
quieted by Harthama, for a time at least, but 
after his return in 181=797-798 the unruly po- 
pulace rebelled again. Order was restored by the 
governor Ibrahim b. al-Aghlab, who however soon 
made himself independent, and in 184 = 800 
Harun had to grant him the country as an here- 
ditary fief on payment of annual tribute. Like so 
many of his predecessors, Harun had also much 
hard fighting with the Byzantines. At the very 
beginning of his reign he had the frontier towns 
fortified and almost every year his governors 
made raids into hostile territory without however 
winning any permanent advantages. In 181 = 
797-798 the Caliph himself took the field, but 
soon returned. As usual war again broke out the 
next year; the Empress Irene, however, on ac- 
count of internal disturbances in Constantinople 
had to make peace and pay tribute. Peace only 
lasted till the accession of the emperor Nicephoros 
in 186 = 802, who sent the Caliph a scornful 
letter and demanded the return of the tribute 
that had been paid. HarUn at once took the field 
and forced the emperor to pay a new tribute. 
The latter, however, paid no attention to the 
agreement and the war was continued. In 190 = 
806 HSrun took Heraclea and forced the emperor 
to pay not only a new tribute but also a kind of 
poll-tax for himself and his family; in the fol- 
lowing year how’ever Yazid b. Makhlad was de- 
feated by the Byzantines and the efforts of his 
successor Harthama proved equally unavailing. 
The years of warfare therefore left the state of 
the parties in the end practically unchanged. 
According to western historians, Harun was on the 
other hand on terms of friendly intercourse with 
Charlemagne and mention is often made of em- 
bassies from one to the other. There is however 
no mention of this in Arab sources and the 
truth of these statements has even been seriously 
doubted [on this point cf. Schmidt, Karl der Grosse 
und Harun al-Raschid in Der Islam., iii. 409— 
41 1, Barthold, ibid., iv. 333 et seq. and the liter- 
ature there quoted]. The governor 'All b. 'Isa 
had made himself generally hated by his extortions 
in lOiorasan. When the people complained, the 
Caliph went in person to al-Raiy in 189 = 805, 
but allowed himself to be fooled by 'All and 
confirmed him in his office again. About the 
same time Rafi' b. Laith rebelled in Samarkand. 
He was defeated by 'All b. 'Isa; the complaints 
of the people of lUiorasan about the latter’s 
boundless greed became louder and louder and 
Harun had finally to transfer the governorship of 
Khorasan to HarShama. By this time Rafi' was 
lord of all Transoxania and as the situation was 
rapidly becoming more serious, the Caliph re- 
solved to take the field himself and sent his son 
al-Ma'’mun in advance to Merw. On reaching Tus, 
HSrun fell ill and died, according to the usual 
account, on the 3ni DjumadS ii. 193 = 24'1> March 
809. He had a long time previously made arran- 
gements to secure the succession for his son al- 
Amin, but these in the result proved most unfortu- 
nate [cf. the article al-amIn. i. 327b et seq.]. 

HarUn took a great interest in art and science 
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and his brilliant court was a centre for all branches 
of scholarship. In spite of occasional outbursts 
of Oriental despotism he was undoubtedly one of 
the best of the Abbasids; nevertheless it is from 
his reign that the beginning of the decline of the 
dynasty dates. In legend and tradition however 
he has always been looked upon as the personi- 
fication of oriental power and splendour and his 
fame has been spread throughout East and West 
by the “Arabian Nights”. 

Bibliography. Tabari (ed. de Goeje), iii. 
passim; Ibn al-AthIr (ed. Tornberg), cf. In- 
dex; Ya'kubi (ed. Houtsma), ii. 491 — 524; Abu 
’ 1 -Fida^ (ed. Reiske), ii. 42 et seq . ; Ibn Khaldun, 
‘^Ibar.^ iii. 217 et eeq.\ Weil, Gesch.der ChaUfen.1 
ii. 126 — 172; Muller, Der Islam im Morgen- 
und Absndland.^ i. 478 et seq . ; Muir, The Cali- 
phate., its Rise.,Decline, and Tail., 3'' ed., p. 477 — 
488; Palmer, Haroun Alraschid of Bagdad', 
Lindberg, Ilmun Arraschid och bans ndrsnaste 
Samtida-, Le Strange, Baghdad during the Ab- 
basid Caliphate, passim ; Huart, Histoire des Ara- 
bes, i. 292 — 298; '&a\iv 3 .\,Les Barmecides d'apres 
les Historiens arabes et persons, 

_ _ _ (K. V. Zettersteen.) 

al-HARUNIYA I. a village in al-‘lrak 
near Djalula. Yakut says that an ancient Persian 
bridge built of stone with leaden joints stood here. 

2. One of the chain of frontier fortresses {thu- 
ghur) between Asia Minor and Syria, The exact 
position is not known, but it stood one day’s 
march to the west of Mar'^ash in the hill country 
between it and “^Ain Zarba. It was founded by the 
Caliph after whom it was named in the year 
183 (799). The fort was ruined by the Byzantines 
in 348 (959'9^o), when 1500 Muslims were captured 
(\ al^ut, s. v.y. In spite of this it was a flourishing 
town a few yeats later when Ibn Haw^al apparently 
visited it. The town was rebuilt' by Saif al-Dawla 
the Hamdanid of Aleppo (d. 356 = 967). Thereafter 
It was retaken by the Christians and included in 
the kingdom of Little Armenia. 


Bibliography. Le Strange, Lands of the 
Eastern Caliphate, p. 62, 128 et seq. 

Weir ) 

HARURA , HarawrS, the meeting place of 
the first l^ari^is, not far from Knfa, when they 
publicly disclaimed allegiance to “^Ali and were 
soon afterwards almost exterminated in the bloody 
battle of Nahrawan, From it comes the name 
Hamriya for the early Kharidjis [q. v.]. 

Bibliography. Yakut, Mildjam, ed. Wus- 
tenfeld, li. 246; Tabari, ed. de Goeje i. 3341 
et seq. and the other Arab chronicles in the 
passages quoted in Brunnow, Die Charidschiten 
p. 16 z/ rry., and Wellhausen, Die religios-politi- 
schen Oppositionsparteien, p. 4 et seq . ; al-Shah- 
Cureton,_£. 86 et seq. etc. 
and MARUT , two angels who are 
mentioned m the Ivorian (Sura, 2, in the words 

K that was an unbeliever 

. ^ devils, who taught men sorcery and that 

which had been revealed to the two angels in 
Babil, Hamt and Marut; but they taught no one 
without saying “we are but a templadon, there- 
fore be not unbelieving”. People learn from them 
means by which they may separate man and wife” 

’’""S as foUows. When 

men Z .' children of 

men, they spoke contemptuously of them before 


Allah. But lie -s.aid: “If >011 li.id been in the 
same position you would not h.Ui- done any bet- 
ter”. They did not .igree to tliK .iiul received 
permission to send two of their luimber to earth 
as an experiment. The two cho-en were Harfit 
and Marut, who were oidered to abstain from 
grievous sins such as idolatry, whoredom, mur- 
der and the drinking of wine. But when they saw 
a wonderfully beautiful woman they were soon 
led astray and, when they were discovered, they 
slew the man who had discovered them. Then 
Allah asked the angels to look down at their 
brethren on the earth; then they said; “In truth, 
Thou wast right.” The pair were given the choice 
between punishment in this world or the next. They 
chose the former and were incarcerated in Babil, 
where they have since suffered grievous torments. 

A. Geiger has already noted that these elements 
are in the main also found in a Jewish midrash; 
and it can now be added that many are found 
as early as the New Testament (’ Petr. ii. 4; 
fade, V. 6) and the Book of Enoch, in connection 
with Genesis vi. This is clear from the following. 

The incident is said to have taken place, according 
to a Muslim version, “when men were multiplying 
and sinning”. In the same circumstances the sons 
of God descend to earth in Genesis vi. ; “and they 
took to themselves wives”. The two angels are called 
Shamhazai and “Azael in the midrash. These names 
are found in a corrupt form even in the book of 
Enoch. 3 ia‘labl gives the following story ; Three 
angels descended, Hartit, or lAc, Marut or WjC, 
and The latter on the very first day 

felt himself too weak for earthly temptations and 
was at his own request again taken up to heaven. 
According to one version, Harut and MarOt are 
said to have flown up to heaven at the end of 
each day; but when they had sinned their wings 
were disabled. A connected motif is found in the 
Schatzhbhle (ed. Bezold, 68-69), where the son.s of 
Seth are no longer allowed to climb the holy 
mountain after their sin. It is also stated that the 
disabled ones begged their contemporary Idris to 
intercede with Allah for them. According to 
Kazwini (ed. Wiistenfeld, i. 61), the derision of 
men by Harut and Marut took place while Adam 
was still alive. As to the woman her name is 
given as Zuhra, Anahid (Bahind) and Bidukht; in 
the midrasli she is called Istehar, in other Jewish 
^gends Na'^ma (the lovely); this all points to 
Venus. According to some, she was an ordinary 
woman who brought a dispme with her husband be- 
fore Harut and Marut, who had to administer justice 
among men. When they both tried to seduce her, 
she begged them to act contrary to the divine 
command and tell her the word of might (in the 
raidragh the name of God) by virtue of which 
they were able to ascend and descend. When she 
u learned it, she made use of it; but when she 
was in heaven, Allah made her forget it and 
Changed her into a star. HarSt and Marut how- 
ever remained in Babil and taught sorcery (cf. 
Enoch, Chap, 8, g, 9, 7). It is also related that 
Z '"mu* ■ imprisoned in a well in Dem^' 
wend. Their tortures are painted in vivid colours; 

chains, as is already related of 
the fallen angels in the Book of Henoch (Chap. 
14, r- 69, „ 8 ) and in the Jubilees (S, a). (CL also 
the byriac Apokalypse of Baruch, ed. Ceriani, 
P- 152, col. a, ult. = Chap. 56, v. 13). Water 
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also is held in front of their mouths but they 
cannot reach it (cf. Tantalus). Mention is even 
made of several Muslims who have seen them by 
magic means; the prisoners are said to have re- 
joiced, when they heard of Muhammad’s coming 
as the end of their tortures was believed to be 
at hand. 

‘^^^fSendary history of Egypt, translated by 
Wustenfeld i-a Orient und Occident (i. 320) it is 
related that Harut and Marut lived in the time of 
the Egyptian king "Aryak. 

rile names Harut and Marut are connected by 
de Lagarde with Haurvatati and Ameretati. Rut 
It IS remarkable that the pair of names shows a 
strong analogy to other such pairs, found in the 
Yadjudj and Madjudj, Talut and 
Hjalut. One of each of these pairs may be traced 
to pre-Muslim tradition, the other was formed by 
Muhammad by altering the first consonant of the 
former. Marut is quite a common Syriac word for 
power. It possibly contains a remembrance of 

On the use of the two names in magic cf. Doutte* 
Alagie et Religion^ p, 391. 

In Persian harut has become a word for magician. 

Bibliography. The commentaries on Sura 
2, 96; Xba'labr, Kisas al-AnbiylP (1282), p. 52 
%^'j Geiger, Was hat Mohammed aus deni 
Judenthume aiifgenommen'\ p. 104— 106 ; Grun- 
baum in Zeitschr. d. Deutsch. Morgenl. Ges. 
xxxi. 224 sqq.i^ de Lagarde, Gesammelte Ab- 
handlungeti , p. 14 sqq.-, Abu ’l-Fida^ fed. 
Fleischer), p. 232; E. W. Lane, The 1001 Nights, 

ir : o J- Wensinck.) 

gASA, HASSA. [See AL-AHSA^] 

I^ASAN (a.), beautiful, good; a technical 
erm m the science of Ti'aclition, see above ii. 

Cf. also Goldziher, Vorlesungen uber den Islam, 

P. 106. ’ 

'Abd Allah. [See nasir al- 


al-HASAN b, 
davvla.] 
al-HASAN b. 
minent figure in 
during the wars 


Abi ’l-IIasan al-BasrI, a pro- 
the first century of the Hidjra. 

. - of conquest his father was car- 

^ Maisan and brought to 

Medina. There he became a client of the cele- 

rhe f married a 

client of Umm Salama [q. v.] named Khaira. Ha- 
san was born of this marriage in 21 (642). 

""o^g t np in Wadi ’1-Kura, he afterwards settled 
in Basra. There he won a great reputation for 
piety, learning and eloquence, 
lie other men, who were held in great esteem, 
nn Sinn and al-Sha'bl, being questioned 

n lazids succession did not dare give their 
pinion, flasan frankly expressed his disapproval. 
He showed the same freedom of speech in his let- 
al-Malik and al-Hadjdjadj, so that later 
authors, like al-Shahrastani, who thought they de- 
iL ^ towards the doctrine of free will 

"At-’ r™’ to ascribe them to Wisil b. 

t"l- '’•]■ He was considered the equal of his 
contemporary al-Hadj^adj as an orator; he was 
ranc ^ US a transmitter of tradition, be- 

arnnt: believed to have been personally 

battle f ^ those who took part in the 

Anac “tlthough his chief authority was 

■ [q. V.]. He exercised a lasting influ- 

nietv of Sufism, by his ascetic 

hia r shone all the more by contrast, as by 

Tsla*™Ai‘^ worldly spirit had penetrated all classes in 
Slam. Numerous pious sayings are placed on his lips 

The Encyclopaedia of Islam, II. 


and the .Sufis see m him a predecessor, whom 

V 7 fU orthodox Sunnis. 

But the Mu tazila also openly reckon him one of 
themselves not only because the first representa- 
tives of their doctrine, "Amr b. "Ubaid and Wasil 
. Aja were among his pupils, but because he 
himself like them inclined to the doctrine of free 
will. That Wasil b. "Ata’ afterwards separated 
from him, does not alter the case. In this way al- 
most all religious movements within Islam go 
back to I^asan and we cannot be surprised when 
we are told that, when he died full of honour on 
the i>< Radjab iio=ioth Oct. 728, the whole 
City of Basra attended his obsequies. 

Bibliography. Fihrist, p. 183; Ibn Khal- 
likan, Wafayat^ ed. Wiistenfeld, N7 155 • Ah- 
mad b. Yahya, al-MuHazilah, ed. Arnold, ’p. 12 
sqq.-, ^ahrastani, Milal, ed. Cureton, p. 32- 
al-Hudjwiri, transl. Nicholson (Gibb Mem., Vol! 
xvii.), p. 86 sq.-, Farid al-Din "Attar, 'Tadh- 
kirat al-Awliya^ ed, Nicholson, i. 24 sqqr 
V. Kremer, Geschichte der herrschenden Ideen 
des Islam, p. 22 sq., 56 sq.-, Horten, Die 
philosophischen Systcme, etc., p. 120 sq. 
al-HASAN b. 'AlI, the last Zirld ruler of 
Mahdiya (515— 543 = 1121-1122—1148-1149). 
He was still a child when his father "Ali died 
and had to leave the administration to his freemen. 
They were particularly occupied with warding off 
the attacks of the Normans of Sicily. In 1122 
Admiral George of Antioch seized the island of 
Cossira (Pantellaria) and the castle of Cape Dimas 
and began to lay siege to Mahdiya, but was forced 
to return to his ships after severe fighting in 
which he lost heavily. In 1135 the Christian fleet 
again appeared before the Zirid capital, this time 
however to protect al-Hasan who, being attacked 
by land and water by the Hammadids, had ap- 
pealed for help to Roger II.' The Muslim ruler 
rewarded the Christian sovereign for his assistance 
by allowing him to impose his authority on the 
chiefs of the coastlands and making over to him 
the yield of the customs in his land. A new naval 
demonstration, made before Mahdiya by Admiral 
George of Actioch in 536 = 1141-1142, forced al- 
Hasan to accept the conditions imposed by Roger 
II, by which he became to some extent his vassal. 
This humiliation however did not save the Zirid 
kingdom. Under pretext of defending the rights 
of the sons of Yusuf b. Djama, lord of Gabes, 
who had been dispossessed at the request of the 
inhabitants themselves, Roger II once more sent 
George of Antioch against Mahdiya. Abandoned 
by its ruler and a number of its inhabitants, the 
town was occupied by the Christians without a 
blow being struck, at the end of 543 ==: 1 148-1 149. 
Thus spoiled of his lands, for the rest of Ifrikiya 
had some years previously cast off the Zirid yoke, 
al-Hasan took refuge among the Riyah, then in 
Bone, and finally at Bougie whose king interned 
him in Algiers. He lived here till it fell into 
hands of the Almohads (547 = 1152-1153). He 
was kindly treated by 'Abd al-Mu’min, to whom 
he had made his submission and, after Mahdiya 
had been regained from the Christians in 555 = 
1160, al-Hasan returned to his former kingdom as 
governor. He was later recalled to Moroco by 
Yusuf b. "Abd al-Mu’min and died at .\bar Zellu 
in the province of Temesna in 563=1167-1168. 

Bibliography-. Ibn Khaldun, Berb'eres, 
transl. de Slane, ii. 26 et seq.-, Ibn al-Athtr, 

iS 
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Kamil^ ed. Toraberg, x. et xi. (in de Slane, op. 
cit..^ T. ii. appendix v.) ; al-Tidjani, Rihla, transl. 
A. Rousseau, Journal Asialique, 1852-1853; 
Amari, Storia del Mtisulmani di Sicilia, liv. vi.; 
Pellissier, Mcmoires historiqnes et geographigues 
stir r Algerie (Paris, 1844), p. 179 — 183. 

(G. Yver.) 

ai.-HASAN b. ^AlI b. 'Abi ’l-Husain al-Kai-bi, 
an Arab general, -was sent to Sicily in 948 (336 
or the beginning of 337) by the Fatimid caliph 
al-Mansur [q. v.] to put an end to the unrest 
there, which he did successfully. In Dhu ’1-Hidjdja 
340 (May 952) he won a great victory over the 
Christians in Calabria, as a result of which the 
Byzantine Emperor Constantine VII made a truce 
and allowed the exercise of the Muslim religion 
in Calabria. Hasan himself then returned to Rhe- 
gium and built a great mosque there. Ai-Mansur 
however died about this time and Hasan at once 
went over to Africa leaving his son Abu ’l-Husain 
Ahmad as his deputy in Sicily, He was confirmed 


in the office of governor of Sicily by al-Mu'izz, 
al-Mansur’s successor, and held the appointment 
till his death in 354 (965). The rule of the Banu 
Abu ’l-Husain was firmly established in Sicily hy 
his resolute and energetic action. 

Bibliography. Ibn al-Atlrlr, Kamil, ed. 
Tornberg, viii. 354 sqq., 371; transl. in Amari, 
Bibliotheca arabo-sicula, i. 419 sqq.-, do., Storia 
dei Mtisulmani di Sicilia, ii. 244 sqq.-, Muller, 
Cer Islam etc., ii. firy sqq.-, Vasilev, Vizantia 
i Arabi, ii. 303 sqq. 

At,-I^ASAN B. 'Ale b. Abi Talib, the eldest 
son of 'Air and Fatima, the daughter of 
the Prophet. The exact date of his birth (the year 
3 or 4,’) depends on the date still to be settled of 
the marriage of his parents. The S'tra represents 
him as a particular favourite of his grandfather. An 
abundant apocryphal literature has grown up 
around this subject, taken from the domestic life 
of Muhammad. Sensuality and a lack of energy 
and inteliigence seem to have been the fundamental 
features of Flasan’s character. After the premature 
death of Fatima, he was not on particularly good 
terms with his father and brothers. He spent the 
best part of his youth in making and unmaking 
marriages ; about a hundred are enumerated. These 
easy morals earned him the title miljdk ‘the di- 
vorcer ’ and involved 'All in serious enmities, 
^fasan moreover proved a thorough spendthrift- 
he allotted to each of his wives a considerable 
establishment. We thus see how the money was scat- 
tered during the caliphate of 'Alf, already much 
impoverrshed. He was present at the battle of 
.biffin, without taking an active part in if be 
took no further interest in public affairs during 
the lifetime of his father. 

After the assas.sination of 'All, Hasan was pro- 
claimed Caliph in the 'Irak. His partisans tried 
to persuade him to renew the war against the 
.>yr,an.s^ Their importunities upset the plans of 
the indolent Hasan, and he henceforth thought 
only of treating with Mu'awiya. They led to a 
rupture between himself and the 'Irakis. The 

ovL'ei!n F ^ 'vounding their' nominal 

sovereign. From this time on, Hasan’s one idea 

At “ 'ttrangement with the Umay- 

yads. Muaw-iya left to himself the task of hiring his 
price for the renunciation of the Caliphate.^Be- 
sides a pension of two million dirhems for his 
brother Husain, Hasan asked for himself a sum 


of five millions and the revenues of a district 
in Persia during his lifetime. The Tiakis later 
opposed the execution of this last ckriise. All his 
demands were granted and the gianjsun of the 
Prophet had the infpeitinence to c.xpress publicly 
his regret that he had not asked for duubie. He 
left the 'Irak amid the jeers of the people to re- 
tire to Medina. 

There he resumed his life of pleasure and 
foolish dissipation. Mu'awiya agreed to pay the ex- 
pense, only stipulating in return that Hasan should 
not disturb the peace of the realm. At a meeting 
at Adliruh [q. v.] he had previously forced him 
to renew publicly his renunciation of power. 
Henceforth Mu'awiya ceased to trouble about him, 
being reassured by his negligible and indolent 
personality. Dissension continued to reign among 
the 'Alids however. Hasan was not on good terms 
with Husain, while both were in league against 
Ibn al-Hanafiya [q. v,] and the other children of 'Ali. 

Hasan died at Medina of consumption, pio- 
bably hastened by his excesses. An attempt has 
been made to throw the responsibility for his end 
on Mu'awiya; in addition to the stain, which 
would thus be thrown upon the Umayyads the 
object of this charge was to justify the title 
Shahid (martyr) and ‘^Saiyid of the martyrs” given 
in compliment to Fatima’s insignificant .son. Only 
ShT} writers, or those particularly favourable to the 
'Alids dare openly voice such a grave accusation. 
It at the same time gave an opportunity to impli- 
cate the family of Ash'atJi b. Kais [q. v. i. 481b 
sq.'\ detested by the Shi'is on account of his share 
in the coup of Siffin. Mu'awiya was not the man 
to commit an unnecessary crime and the frivolous 
IJasan had long become quite inoffensive. His 
life was a burden only on the treasury of the 
Lmayyads, which was beset by his constant ap- 
peals. The sigh of relief heaved by Mu'awiya on 
hearing of his decease can be readily understood. 
He probably died in 49 A. Tl. at the age of about 
45- his death his brother Husain became head 
of the 'Alids. In the later history of this faction 
we generally find that tlie numerous descendants 
of ^asan have to give way to the more enter- 
prising Husainids. The two families did not agree 
any better than their ancestors had done. 

f'liagra p hy. Ibn Hadjar, Isdba (ed. 

“ ^gyplp), 1. 328 — 331; A ghdni, xi. 56, 57;xv. 
471 ^ It kuhl, I/istoriae (ed. Houtsma), ii. 254 — 
256; Tabari, Annales (ed. de Goeje), ii. I — 10; 
Dinawarl, al-AkhbUr al-ti-wdl (ed. Guirgass), 

P- ^53i tS4i idSi *94 i 209; the rest of the literature 
is given in H. Lammens, Etudes Stir le r'egne 
aucalife omaiyade Mo^awia ler^ p, 127.^ 14O — 154, 
443; do., Fatima et les filles dc Mahomet, -p. n\, 
49, 53, 87—93, 95, 96, 97, io7, m, “3, 
i»b, 125, 126, 128; do., Le Berceau de tis- 
lam- I Arabic occidentale a la veille de I'Hegirt, 

'■ 0 ^' I-ammens.) 

al-HA^N b. 'Ali, [See al-'askarI, ibn ma- 

KULA, NIZAM AL-MULK, AL-tITRUSH.] 

ABB NUWAS.] 

al-HASAN b. al-Khasib, Abu Bakr, an im- 
porant rab astrologer, of Persian descent, 
oilen quoted in astrological works of the Christian 
mi e ages under the name Albubather. He 
flourished about the middle of the third century 
A. H., for Ahmad b. Abi Tahir Taifur (died 280 = 
893) mentions him in his Kitab Baghdad as a 
Contemporary. A liber de Mathiitatibus (he^nnvag'. 
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Dixil Albulather magni Alchasili Auharsi films') 
by him was translated into Latin by a certain 
Canonicus Salio(r) in Padua in 1218 and printed 
at Venice in 1492 and again in 1501, and in 
1540 at Nurnberg. The rvords Alchasili Alcharsi 
are very probably corrupted out of Alchasibi 
Alfarsi, indeed a Munich manuscript has Alchasibi. 
It has not yet been established with which of the 
works mentioned by the Arab biographers this is 
identical; two works fi ’‘l-Mawalul (“on births”) 
which are in the Escurial (Casiri, n't. 935 and 973), 
ascribed the one to Ibn 'Azra al-I^asTbl, and the 
other ascribed to Ibn al-Khasib al-Kufi, are per- 
haps by this astrologer, although the first may 
be by Abraham b. “^Ezra. 

E ib Hog r aphy. Fihrist (ed. Muller), i. 276 ; 
Ibn al-Kifti (ed. Lippert), p. 165; Kitab Bagh- 
dad (ed. Keller), Arab, text, p. 192; Stein- 
schneider. Die europaischen Ubcrsctzungen ans 
dem Arabischen^ etc. in Sihungsber. der K. Ahad. 
der IVisschensch. in Wien^ phil.-hist. Klasse, 
Vol. 149, Nr. 4, p. 75 ; Suter, in Abhandlgn. a. 
Geschichte d. math. IVisschensch. x. 32, xiv. 162. 

(H. Suter.) 

AI.-HASAN B. Makhlad. [See ibn makhlad.] 
al-HASAN b. Muhammad. [See al-muhai,lakI.] 
al-HASAN Mulay AbO ‘Alt al-Hasan b. 
Muhammad, Sultan of Morocco, fourteenth 
of the dynasty still ruling there, the HasanI [9. v.] 
Sherifs of Si^ilmasa, also called Filatl Sheriff or 
“^Alawls. 

After the death of his father Muhammad b. 'Abd 
al-Rahman (l8‘h Radjab 1290 = 12‘b Sept. 1873) 
Malay al-Hasan was chosen Sultan by the most 
prominent members of the Moroccan court, then 
in Marrakesh. But disturbances at once broke out 
on all sides; Fas, the capital of northern Morocco, 
drove out his governor Hadjd] Muhammad al- 
Madanl Bennis; the people of Azemmnr killed 
their governor Ahmad b. Faradji; Mulay 'Abd al- 
Kabir b. 'Abd al-Rahman, the Sultan’s uncle, sup- 
ported by the Berber tribes Banu Mkild, 'Ait Yusi 
and Alt Aiyash set up as a claimant to the throne 
and occupied the town of Mekines with the sur- 
rounding country. Mulay al-Hasan then set out 
on his long series of campaigns to subdue the 
various rebellious elements in his kingdom. He 
turned his attention first to Azemmur, put down 
the rising and levied a heavy indemnity on the 
people. He then marched through the §hawlya 
territory, collected the arrears of taxes and reached 
Rabat, one of the three most important cities of 
northern Morocco, where he met with a friendly 
reception during a festival. Here he visited the 
most prominent religious leaders and scholars and 
made them presents. He also gave considerable 
sums for the benefit of the public libraries and 
madrasas. This was a clever stroke of policy, 
to seek his chief supporters among the Sheriff 
clergy to which his ancestors had belonged and 
among the educated citizens. 

In the meanwhile his uncle 'Abd al-KabIr liad 
been surprised and captured among the Ait Yusi 
and delivered up to him. The Sultan now sup- 
pressed the rebellion of the Arab Banu Hasan 
who lived in the plains of the lower SbB and 
then made a pilgrimage to the tomb of Idris I 
on Mount Zarhun. No Moroccan sovereign had 
previously prepared himself for his campaigns as 
did Malay al-Hasan by visiting the tombs of 
saints in the great zawiyas , particularly those 


administered by sherifs. The pilgrimages to the 
great sanctuaries showed his zeal for religion and 
thus increased his prestige among the fanatical 
masses and assured him the support of agents, 
who established peace among the tribes or sup- 
plied valuable information. Multty al-Hasan for 
example began his campaigns in Northern Morocco 
by visiting the tomb of Sidi 'Abd .al-Salam b. 
Mshi^ (1306=1888), those against Tadla and 
the High Atlas by visiting the marabouts of Ilu 
’l- Dj a'd (1307 = 1889), the campaigns against 
Tafilelt by visiting the tombs of his ancestors 
(1310 = 1892) etc. 

But it was almost always force alone that en- 
abled him to win the upper hand over tribes little 
inclined to submit and objecting to the payment 
of badly distributed taxes. To collect the taxes 
and keep the tribes under control, Mfilay al-IIasan’s 
father, Sultan Muhammad, had tried to create an 
army on modern lines, on the European model. The 
wars with France (campaign of Isly in 1S44) and 
with Spain (Tetwan war of i860) had determined 
him to this measure by showing him the strategic 
inefficiency of the Djish [q. v., i. 1047 ry.] contin- 
gents. Mulay al-Hasan benefitting by his father’s 
efforts further developed them by entrusting the 
instruction of his troops and the creation of an 
arsenal to bodies of English, French or Italian 
officers. The new army, the ^asker enabled him 
with the help of the Ditsh to put an end to the 
interminable rebellions and pursue the collection 
of taxes. Throughout his reign the Sultan never 
ceased to march his army or mahalta up and 
down his territory. In his twenty-one years’ reign 
he made over thirty military expeditions, often of 
long duration. His army used to encamp in a 
district and, after cutting off numerous heads, eat 
up the country (to use the Moroccan expression) 
till the imposts levied had been completely paid. 
This procedure, more feared than actual battle, 
soon prevailed with the tribes or towns forced to 
maintain the Sultan’s troops during their stay 
with them. 

There were nevertheless times when the Sultan’s 
troops were unfortunate. In 1305 (1887) notably, 
his army under the command of his uncle Mulay 
[ Sghur was utterly routed by the marabout 'All b. 

I al-Makki Mahaush and the Berbers in the High 
Atlas. This marabout slew the Sultan's uncle with 
his own hand. 

The expeditions against the Banu Snassen in 
(1291-1292 = 1874-1875), those of the Spaniards 
I in the Rif, the settlement of the English at Cape 
Juby in 1305 (= 1887) brought the SulUan into nego- 
tiations with France and other European powers. 
Numerous embassies were sent to him to seek all 
sorts of industrial or commercial concessions in 
Morocco. Resuming the policy of his most illus- 
i trious ancestors, but only after a public consulta- 
tion with the official jurists (1304 — l8l6) on the 
possibility on religious grounds of commerce with 
Christians, he increased the number of ports open 
to commerce and organised the SherifI customs in 
them. He thus established a source of revenue 
more stable and reliable than the razzias on the 
tribes for the collection of taxes. 

This ruler, one of the most remarkable for 
energy and intelligence that Morocco has known, 
recalls by more than one side of his character 
the founder of his dynasty, the great Mulay Isma'il. 
Like the latter he was a great builder. In Fas he 
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built a palace imitated, according to Muslim wri- 
ters, from the Alcazar in Seville. He built roads, 
bridges etc. He devoted alkhis care to the deve- 
lopment of Muslim teaching. 

He never would grant to Europeans industrial 
concessions as he feared that their influence 
would thereby find opportunity to penetrate into 
the interior of Morocco. Jealous of his rights and 
authority, all reforms, all improvements that he 
made, were carried out in the name of the Makh- 
zen [q. V.], even those executed by foreign agents. 
They were thus as transitory in their effects as 
the persons enforcing them. 

Malay al-Hasan died on Thursday, the 3'^ Dhu 
’ 1 -Hidjdja 13II (gdi June 1894), on the way back 
from a campaign against the Berbers of the High 
Atlas. He was succeeded by his son, Sultan 'Abd 
al-'Aziz. 

Bibliography. al-Salawi, Kitab al-Istihsif 

(Cairo 1312), iv. 125 to end; Aubin, Le Maroc 

li'aujourd'hui (Paris 1905), passim. 

(A. CoUR.) 

al-HASAN e. al-Sabbah, founder of the 
order of Assassins. According to passages in 
the Djamf al-Tauoarikh^ the Td'rlkh-i Guzida and 
in Mirkhwand, based on the Sargudhaslit-i Saiyidna 
(cf. i. 491a) his genealogy was Hasan b. '’Alt b. 
Muhammad b. DjaTar b. al-Husain b. al-Sabbah 
al-Himyarf. Hasan claimed to be descended from 
the ancient Himyarite kings, but Mirljhwand quotes 
on this point a statement of Nizam al-Mulk that 
the people of Tus alleged the contrary and said 
that his ancestors had been peasants in their 
country. While Hasan is said to have further al- 
leged that his father migrated from KOfa to Kum, 
we find him simply called Kazl, i. e. native of 
Raiy, in Ibn al-Athtr. The date of his birth is 
unknown, but he was still a young man when he 
was won over for the Fatimid propaganda. The 
chief Da‘t in Persia was 'then Ibn 'AttSsh; the 
latter commissioned him in 464 (io7z)"to go to 
Cairo to the Fatimid Caliph al-Mustansir. 10471 = 
1078 (Ibn al-Athir, x. 304, gives the'date as 479) 
he arrived there after first travelling through Peisia 
Mesopotamia and Syria. In the struggle as to who 
was to succeed the aged ruler, he took the side of 
Nizar, while others preferred another of Mustansir’s 
sons who actually occupied the Egyptian throne on 
hts father s death under the name al-Musta‘II. He 
then returned to the east and eagerly advocated 
Aizars cause in different places. Finally, in 482 
(1090-1091), he gained possession of the strong 
mountain fortress of Alamut [q. v.J although the 
Sargudhashl-i Saiyidnd (also in the 
TankA-t Guzida) on this point are legendary. 
According to Ibn al-Athfr, x. 216, he was able ?o 
wm the confidence of the commander, an 'Alid 

m m “mu'" taken 

bvSerenr' ^ happened, although 

by d fferent means, with other fortresses, probably 

aUv '“tt’ likewise usu- 

fo tress of sth-L 1” ‘he 

fortress of ^ahdiz near Ispahan. As long as the 

alter lived, Hasan played no prominent part al- 
though the famous Saldjuk vizier Nizam al-Mulk 
LtuenT ^ suspected him on account of his 
?en“knLT with Egyptian missionaries. The 
two ™ " V friendship of these 

two men, in which 'Omar-i Khaiyam appears as a 

y LlTd in “■'T^ ^hoL,itl^ecepted i 
h> Kashid al-Din .also, is however a fable Cf. I 


Rectteil de texies rel. a 1 ' histoirc drs Scldioucides. 
ii. Introduction, p. 14, note. To make this diin- 
gerous opponent harmless, the Ass.is.,ins resorted 
to assassination, a means they were .so often to use 
in the years following. Nizam al-Miilk was to be 
first to fall, being miudered in 4S5 ( 1092). It is 
probably also in this period that the organisation 
of the Assassins into a secret society falls; on 
their organisation and aims, cf. the article ass.assi.ns 
( i. 491 et seq.). It has also been pointed out there 
that conditions were then favourable to them and 
that it was only after the death of Barkiyartik, 
that Sultan Muhammad could seiiously think of 
putting an end to the Assassins’ reign of terror. 
After Shahdiz has been taken in 500 (1107) 2nd 
Ibn “^Attash executed, the other robbers’ nests fell 
one by one: and finally Alamut too. During the 
siege Muhammad died (511 = Iii8) and his 
troops as a result ran away ; Hasan, who after the 
death of Ibn ‘AUash had presumably been re- 
cognised as Grand Master of the Assassins, was 
saved. Seven years later (518= 1124) he died 
after arranging that Kiaya Biiziirg Ummid Rud- 
bari should succeed him. 

If Hasan is considered the founder of the As- 
sassins, it must not be supposed that the main 
object of his life was to secure his personal power 
by planning assassinations; it is not even proved 
that he recommended or used this detestable means. 
Assassination had, as is pointed out in the article 
assassins (i. 491 ’’) already for long before Ha- 
san s time been commended as a religious duty 
by the leaders of certain sects, and shortly before 
Hasan’s public appearance it had been practised 
wholesale, notably in Ispahan. Cf. also Ibn al- 
Alhir, X. 214. Hasan’s importance lies much rather 
in the fact that he gave the Assassins’ pow'er a 
central stronghold in Alamut, so that it main- 
tained itself there even after his death also. He 
also devoted his activities to authorship and com- 
posed several works in Persian, which were all 
unfortunately destroyed at the capture of AlamSt 
by the Mongols. The quotations from them given 
by ShahrastSni and others go no farther than well- 
nown Shi 1 doctrines; the fact expressly empha- 
sised by the authorities that he did not publicly 
proclaim his teaching to the people, also agrees 
entirely with the Shi'^r principle of takiya. He 
oidy differed from other Shl'is in that he recog- 
si ed Nizar, son of al-Mustansir, as Imam even 
bV incarcerated by al-Musta'li in 

480 (1095). How far he was responsible for the 
organisation of the sect as a secret society cannot 
be ascertained from the lack of exact details. 

a he was held in great reverence by his fol- 
lowers is proved by the title Saiyidnd, “out lord”, 
by which he was called by them. 

Bibliography. In addition to works quo- 
test in the article assassins, ShahrastSni, Milal, 
ed. Cureton, p. 150 ^qq.-, Schefer, Siasset 
Nameh, Supplem., p. 48 sqq.-, Muller, Der 
J ‘j’ , 97 tqq . ; Blochet, Ze Messianisme 
musulm., p. loi; sqq. 

al-^ASAN b. Sahl b. IaL AllIh al-Sa- 
j al-Ma^mun’s governors. 

Bike his brother, al-Fadl b. Sahl, al-Hasan was 
igina y a fire-worshipper; but the two adopted 
.1° ‘9^.-811-812, when al-Ma^mun en- 
^ ^ r- ^ , ‘“'sttation of the eastern provinces 
nr,! V-i ^ almost unlimited power, he ap- 

P nted al-Hasan minister of finance. After al- 
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Amin’s assassination in 198 = 813, he was ap- 
pointed governor of Arabia and the 'Irak through 
his brother’s influence, while the Caliph himself 
stayed in Merv. But al-Hasan, as a Persian, was 
unable to win the sympathy of the Arab popula- 
tion and trouble soon broke out. An adventurer, 
named Abu ’1-Saraya, appeared in Kufa in 199 = 
815, and allied himself with an 'Alid, Ibn Taba- 
faba, whom he persuaded to set up as a pretender. 
The government troops were defeated; but Ibn 
Tabataba died suddenly and al-Hasan turned for 
help to the tried general Harthama b. A'yan, who 
blockaded Abu ’1-Saraya in Kufa. When the latter 
tried to escape he was captured and beheaded in 
RabT I 200 = October 815. Soon, however, the 
mercenaries of Baghdad mutinied, but had to sur- 
render after three days’ fighting; but after the 
murder of Harthama b. A'yan in Dhu ’1-Ka'da 
200= June 816 the governor of Ba gh dad, Mu- 
hammad b. Abi Khalid joined the rebels and ad- 
vanced against al-Hasan in Wasit. Muhammad was 
defeated and died soon after of his wounds. Mean- 
while, however, al-Man.sur, a son of the Caliph al- 
Mahdl, had been recognised as al-Ma^mun’s repre- 
sentative in Baghdad. His troops were defeated 
however by Humaid al-Tusi and, as he drew his 
adherents mainly from the lowest classes and the 
town as a result was given over to all possible 
excesses, the more thoughtful elements of the po- 
pulation sided with Hasan and put an end to the 
rule of the mob. But peace did not last long. 
When Ma^mun in Ramadan 2oi = March 817 
proclaimed the 'Alid 'All b. Mu.sa, called al-Rida, 
as his successor, a rebellion broke out in Baghdad 
and Ibrahim, another son of al-Mahdl, was pro- 
claimed Caliph. In Radjab 202 = February 818 
the rebels attacked al-Hasan in Wasit, but w'ere 
defeated and had to retire to Baghdad. After the 
murder of his brother al-Fadl in Sha'ban 202 = 
Febr. S18, al-Hasan became insane. He recovered 
however and in Ramadan 210 = 825-826, his 
daughter BurSn married al-Ma'mnu. Al-Hasan was 
much esteemed for his liberality to poets and 
scholars. He died in Sarakhs on the 1st Dhu ’1- 
Hidjdja 235 (i6th June 850) or 236. 

Bibliography: Tabari, iii. see Index; Ibn 
al-AthIr (ed. Tomberg), vi. 134 — 322; vii. 35; 
Ibn Khaldnn, Kitab al-^Ibar^ iii. 241 
Ya'kObi (ed. Houtsma), ii. 539 — 594; Abu ’1- 
Fida^ (ed. Reiske), ii. 100 sqq.\ Ibn Khallikan 
(ed. Wustenfeld), N®. 176 (de Slane’s transl., i. 
408 ry.); Weil, Gesch. d. Chalifen ^ ii. 140, 
1 84, 200 sqq. ; Muller, Der Islam im Morgen- 
iind Abendland ^ i. 502 sqq.\ Muir, The Cali- 
phate^ its Rise^ Decline^ and Fall., ed., p. 
498 sqq. (K. V. Zetterst^en.) 

al-HASAN b. Ustadh Hormuz Abu 'Au, the 
son of Abn Dja'far Ustadh Hormuz [q. v. i. 83'’], 
became even in the lifetime of his father leader 
of the DailamI troops under Samsam al-Dawla. 
After the murder of the latter in 388 (998), Ha- 
san entered the service of the Buyid Baha” al- 
Dawla, who sent him as governor to Khuzistan 
in 390 (looo) and gave him the title 'Amid al- 
Djuyush- He later sent him in the same capacity 
to the 'Iralj and there he waged several wars with 
his predecessor Abu Dja'far Hadjdjadj, Abu ’1- 
Abbas b. Wasil, who had rebeiled in the swamp 
country [see batiha], Badr b. Hasanwaih [q. v.] 
and others. He died before his father at the age 
of 49 in Baghdad in 401 (loio-ioil) and was 


entombed in the burying-place of the Kuraish. 
The famous poet al-^arif al-Radi dedicated an 
elegy to his memory. 

Bibliography'. Ibn al-.Vthir, Kamil, ed. 
Tornberg, ix. 67 sqq. 

al-HASAN b. Yusuf b. 'Alt b. ai.-Mut.ahhar 
A r,-Hii,Li ai.-.ShiT Djamai, ai.-DIn Abu ’l-Maksuk, 
known as 'All.Am, born 648 (1250) at Hilla, was 
the greatest Shl'a jurist of his day. He success- 
fully represented the Shl'a sect in a discussion 
which once took place with the Sunnis in the 
court of Sultan Qhiyath al-DIn Uldjaitu Khuda- 
bandah Muhammad (703 — 716= 1304 — 1316) and 
the Sultan was so impressed with his arguments 
that he adopted the Shi'a doctrines in many 
respects. Fie died in Hilla in 726 (1326) and his 
dead body was taken to Mashhad and buried there. 

Muhammad b. al-Hasan al-Hurr al-'Amili in his 
work Amal al-Amil, p. 40, enumerated no less than 
67 works of this learned author of which the fol- 
lowing may be mentioned: i. Kashf al-Yakln fl 
FadiYil Amir al-Mie'??iin}n, a short treatise on the 
excellence of 'All b. Abi Talib. 2. Minha^ al- 
Salah fi 'thtisdr al-Mubak, a work on religious 
duties especially prayer [an .abridgment of Abfl 
Muhammad b. al-Hasan b. 'Ali al-Tusi’s (d. 460 = 
1068) Misbah al-Mutahadpdjid\. 3. Minha^ al- 
Karama fi Ma’^rifat al-Imdma, a vindication of 
the Shl'a doctrine on the Imamate. 4. MinhadJ al- 
Yakln ft Usui al-Dln, a treatise on the Funda- 
mental Principles of the Shl'a Creed. 5. Ma’^ari^ 
al-Fahm, a commentary by the author on his own 
work Nazm al-Barahln. 6. Nahdy al-Hakk iva 
Ka.^f al-Sidk, a refutation of the Theology and 
Legal System of the Sunnis. 7. Nazm al-Barahln 
fi Usui al-Dln, a work on scholastic theology. 
8. Tadhkirat al-Fukahtf a work on Shi'a juris- 
prudence in three volumes. 

Bibliography. Muntaha ^l-Makal flAsma^ 
al-RidJal, p. 105; Amal al-Amil, p. 40; Rawdat 
al-Dianndt ft Ahwdl aNUlamc^ zva 'l-Sadat, 
p. 171; Brockelmann, Gesch. der arab. Litt. 
ii. 164. (M. Hidayet Hosain.) 

al-HASAN b. ZaId b. Hasan, a great-grandson 
of 'All. He was a pious man, who, following the 
example of his father and grandfather, abandoned 
all political aspirations and reconciled himself to 
'Abbasid rule. His daughter became the wife of 
the Caliph Abu ’l-'Abbas, while he himself lived 
at the Caliph’s court, and is even said to have occa- 
sionally communicated the views of his 'Alid rela- 
tives and their dependants to al-MansUr. In 150 = 
767 al-Mansur made him governor of Medina, but 
in 155=772 he aroused the Caliph’s wrath and 
was dismissed, imprisoned and had his property 
confiscated. But restitution was made to him by 
al-Mansur’s successor, al-MahdI. who gave him back 
all that he had lost, after al-Mansur’s death. He 
died in 167 = 783 at al-Hadjir, while on a pil- 
grimage to Mecca, and was buried there. 

Bibliography. Annales, ed. de Goeje, iii. 

144, 149, 258, 358 sq., yil, 490 , 453 N- 
and 2518 (variants); Ya'kubi, Historiae’- ed. 
Houtsma, ii. 456; Ibn al-Athir, Chronicon, ed. 
Tornberg, v. 420, 454; vi. 4, 21 sq., 53. 

(Fr. Buhi..) 

al-HASAN b. Zaid b. Muhammad, a great- 
grandson of the preceding, founder of an 'Alid 
dynasty in Tabaristan. The high-handed and ruth- 
less rule of the Tahirids produced such resentment 
in this country that a number of men, under the 
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influence of the strong ‘Alid sentiment in these 
regions, looked around for a man of 'All’s line to 
whom they could entrust the government. They 
therefore turned to Hasan who was living in Raiy 
and had been recommended to them by another 
'Alid ; the choice proved a fortunate one, for Hasan 
possessed an energy and sturdy resoluteness of 
purpose rare in an 'Alid. He was summoned to 
power by a section of the Tabaristanis and a 
number of Dailami chiefs ; he succeeded in defe- 
ating the Tahirid troops and seizing the town 
of Amul and .Sariya and, after an unsuccessful 
attempt, Raiy also. But Hasan had to be perpe- 
tually on his defence against attacks on all sides 
and was more than once driven out of the country, 
on which occasions he found it very useful to 
have a secure refuge in friendly Dailam. From 
there he always returned and fortune often fa- 
voured him so that in 257 = 871 he was able to 
take Djurdjan and in 259 = 873 KOmis. In this 
latter year a new and dangerous enemy arose 
against him in the person of Ya'kub [q. v.], the 
“coppersmith”, whom Hasan, not without humour 
called al-Sandan, “the anvil”. He succeeded in being 
commissioned by the Caliph to punish the rebel- 
lious 'Alid and easily found a casus belli when Ha- 
san would not deliver up the Sidjistani 'Abd Allah 
who had sought asylum with him. Hasan was not 
strong enough for so powerful an opponent and 
was again forced to retire to Dailam but was 
saved by tremendous rains, which in these lands 
are particularly dangerous, and brought Ya'kub 
to such a plight that he could only get out of the 
country with great loss. Hasan returned and re- 
mained for a period unharmed, till in 266 = 880 
a Khudjustani, named Ahmad b. 'Abd Allah, in- 
vaded Djurdjan and conquered a part of it. While 
l.Iasan was fighting with him there, another 'Alid, 
in order to have himself proclaimed ruler, spread 
the news in labaristan that Hasan was slain, but 
on Hasan’s return he was defeated and killed. 
I^asan died in 270 = 884 in possession of his ter- 
ritory and his family continued to rule in Tabaristan 
till 316 = 928. Personally he was a deeply religious 
man with a taste for poetry and the various bran- 
ches of jurisprudence and allied sciences. 

Bibliography^ Tabari, Annales, ed de 
Ooeje, lii. 1523-1533, 1583-1586,1698,1737 
s<,., 1840, ,873, 1880, 1883-1885, ’1940, 
2104, Fragmenta Hts/oricortim Arabicorum ed 
de Goeje, p. 570-574; Ibn al-Athir, Chroni- 
cau, ed. lornberg, vii. 85-88, 109, 138, 166, 

^6, Masudi, Les prairies d'or^ ed. Barbier de 
Meynard, vii. 342 ryy.; viii. 353; Ibn Isfandiyar, 
Hisiory of T abaristan, transl. Browne, p 162 
Aug. Muller, Der Islam, i. 542, 543- ii 
27-32; Th. Noldeke, Sketches from ^£]ern 
History, p. 184-185. /wr 

9 ASAN ABDSL. a small town situated in the 

?n tTe P P-t of Kawal 

the Pandjab. Extensive ruins and Buddhist 
remains m the neighbourhood were supposed by 
Cunn ngh,,„ to represent the site of tS,\„^ 

situated at Kda Sarai, more to the East The 
sacred s^ng of Elapatra visited by the Chinese 
pilgnm Hiouen Thsiang in the 7th cent a D is 
no doubt Identical with the spring at Hasan Ab 

kLT Sainf Babf Wall 

Kandahar. It .3 full of sacred fish which Tay not 


be killed. This spring according to Hiouen Thsiang 
was 70 li from Taxila to the northuest. I he Sikhs 
as well as the Muhammadans have .1 shrine near 
the spring, named Pandja S.rhib from the sup- 
posed impression of the fingeis (jiandj.r) of the 
Guru Nanak on a stone. Here was a h.rlting place 
of the Mughal Emperors, from .\kbar onwards, 
in their journeys to Kashmir, and a tomb sur- 
rounded by cypresses is assigned by tradition to 
Lala Rukh, daughter of Awrangzeb. Akbar fol- 
lowed this route certainly and Djahangir on one 
occasion after arriving at flasan .Abdal turned 
back to Kalanur and entered Kashmir by the 
Bhimbar route. Bernier’s memoirs show that later 
emperors preferred the Bhimbar and Pir-Pandjal 
route. Yet a tomb at Hasan Abdal is by tradition 
assigned to Lala-Rukh, daughter of Akbar, who 
is the heroine of Moore’s well-known poem, one 
of the scenes in which takes place at Hasan .Ab- 
daJ. Descriptions will be found in the travels of 
Elphinstone, Moorcroft, Burnes and Hugel, and a 
notice by Cunningham in the Archaeological Sur- 
vey of India. The name Hasan Abdal is un- 
doubtedly , as supposed by Elphinstone, the true 
name of the Saint now called Baba Wall, although 
Cunningham doubted the fact, and said that Baba 
Wall was a saint from Kandahar, while Hasan 
the Abdal (or religious madman) was a Gndjar 
whose tomb was at the foot of the hill. The 
mention of Baba Hasan Abdal in the Ta"rlkh-i 
Mfsumi shows that he was born at Sabzawar and 
accompanied Shah Rukh, son of Timur, to India 
and^ afterwards died and was buried near Kan- 
dahar, where his tomb became a place of pilgrim- 
age. Mir Ma'sQm, the author of this history, lived 
m Akbar s reign and claimed descent from Baba 
jriasan Abdal. The town bore his name already 
in Akbar s time, for the A=tn-i Akbari records 
(p. 446, Blochmann’s trans.) that Shams al-Din 
built himself a vault there, and that Hakim Abu 
l-Path was buried in this vault by Akbar’s order, 
also that Akbar himself visited the tomb on his 
return journey from Kashmir. 

/i y : Blochmann, Trans, of 
Ain-I Akbari 1873); Tafikh-i MaPsiimi 

(in Elliot and Dowson, Hist, of India, vol. i. 
London 1867); Elphinstone, Caubul, vol. i. ' 
(London 1839); Moorcroft, Travels etc., Lon- 
don 1841); Hugel, Travels in Kasjimir etc. 
(Eng. trans.) (London 1845); Burnes, Bokhara, 
VO .1. (London 1834); Cunningham, Archaeolo- 
gical Survey of India, vol. ii. (Simla 1871); 
rice, Tratts. of Memoirs of Jahangir, p. 137 
KoNGWORTH DAMES.) 

in^t AGHA, Khalifa of Khair al-Din 
&icrs. e was born in Sardinia and had been 

Inron «« a raid and 

ronfiHp his eunuchs. He soon won the 

master who made him itaya 
(major-domo) and entrusted him with the govern- 

Fsee vuA his campaign against Tunis 

Sedfo T Khair al-Din was re- 
in his h *^36, he left the government 

Lene al ? ? his office to the 

“many of *l“hon. “To this day”, writes Haedo, 

never^was him say that there 

never was a more just Pasha”. 

oeriod^^nf h- * on Algiers fell within the 

Hahdo Ha!!!" (>S4i). According to 

sonallv ’ “ showed exceptional valour and per- 

sonally contributed to the defeat of the imperial 
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troops. According to contemporary historians, on 
the other hand, Hasan’s attitude was rather ambi- 
guous. They say that he had been won over by 
the proposals of Count d’Alcandete, governor of 
Oran, and only the resistance of several generals 
prevented him handing over the city to Charles V. 
In any case, after the collapse of the Spanish ex- 
pedition, Hasan marched against the king of Kuko, 
who had made an alliance with the Christians, and 
forced him to pay tribute and deliver up his son 
as a hostage (1542). According to Haedo, he un- 
dertook a campaign to the West to protect the 
king of Tlerocen against the Spaniards in Oran, 
but this campaign is rather uncertain. Soon after- 
wards Hasan fell suddenly into disgrace, retired 
into private life and died unnoticed in 1549 at 
the age of 58. He was interred in a kubba^ 
which his kiaya had built near the Bab al-Wcd 
and the inscription is preserved in the Algiers 
Museum. (G. Colin, Corpus des Inscriptions arabes 
et tiirques de lAlgerie^ departement d' Algety Al- 
giers 1900, n”. 202). 

Bibliography: Berbrugger, Negociations 
outre le comte d'Alcaud'etc et Hasan agha^ in Kevuc 
Africainc^ 1865, p. 379; Cat, De Caroli V in 
Afrika rebus gestis\ Devoulx, El-Hadj Pacha^ in 
Rev. Africaine^ 1864; Haedo, Epitome de los 
Reyes de Argel in Topographia e Historia de 
Argel (Valladolid 1612), ch. iii., trad, de Gram- 
mont, Rev. Africaine., 1880; P. Ruff, La domi- 
nation espagnole a Oran sous le gouvernement du 
comte d' Alcaudete., Paris 1900 {Publications de 
I'Ecole des Lettres d' Alger., T. xxiii.), chap. vi. 
and vii. Cf. also Bibliographies to the articles 
ALGER, ALGERIE. (G. YVER.) 

yASAN BABA, Uey of Algiers (1682— 
1683), usually called Baba Hasan. He was pre- 
viously a redts (corsair captain) and took part in 
the revolution of 1671, which put an end to the 
rule of the Aghas and replaced it by that of the 
Deys. As son-in-law of Hadjdj Itfuhammad, who 
was the first to fill the office of Dey, he held the 
actual power in name of his father-in-law. He 
made many enemies by his arrogance, mistrust, 
and cruelty but suppressed with a strong arm all 
attempts at rebellion. In 1680, under the pretext 
of restoring the order broken by the rivalry of 
the sons of Murad Bey, he attacked Tunis; in 
1681, he fought in the West against Mulay Is- 
ma'll’s troops. When in 1682 Hadjdj Muhammad 
lied to Tripoli on hearing that the French had 
sent a fleet against him under Duquesne, Hasan 
Baba took over the reins of government. During 
the first bombardment of Algiers (20 th Aug. — 12* 
Sept. 1682) he ruled the town with a rod of iron 
and executed without mercy every one who dared 
complain or speak of negotiations. In the fol- 
lowing year Duquesne again appeared before the 
city. After several days’ bombardment {26 — 
29ffi June) the Dey was brought to negotiate with 
the French admiral. He handed over the chief of 
the Ra^Is, Hadjdj Husain (Mezzo Morto), as hos- 
tage and released the Christian prisoners. As an 
agreement could not be reached regarding the in- 
demnity to be paid to the French, Mezzo Morto 
was allowed to go on shore, as he said he would 
hasten the negotiations. Scarcely had he disem- 
barked however when he called the RaTs together, 
forced an entrance to the Djenina, had Hasan Baba 
murdered, and was thereupon elected Dey (22“d 
July 1683). 


Bibliography. Cf. the bibl. to the articles 

ALGER, ALGERIE. (G. YVER.) 

HASANBEYZADE, a Turkish historian, 
son of Kiicuk Hasanbey, who had been secretary 
of state {rolls al-kuttab) during the grand-vizierate 
of Khadim Meslh Suleiman Pasha (Dhu ’1-Hidjdja 
993 — 25'*' Rabi^ II 994=1585), adopted his fa- 
ther’s career and took part in the Hungarian 
campaigns during 1598 — 1603 as secretary to Ser- 
dar Saturdji Mehemmed Pasha, later as tedhke- 
redji and, after 1601, as rails al-kuttab to his 
successors, the grand-vizier Ibrahim Pasha (died 
9'h Muharram ioio=ioii' July i6ot) and Yem- 
ishdji Hasan Pasha (dismissed 27 * Rabf II 1012 = 
4^ Oct. 1603). In 1018 we find him Anadolu 
defterddrJ (superintendent of the finance office of 
Anatolia) ; according to Hadjdji Khalifa, Lex. Bibl.., 
N". 2i6o, he died in 1046 (1636-1637). The first 
part of his history of the house of ‘’Osman {Ta- 
rikh-i Al-i ^Osma/i)., dedicated to Sultan Murad IV, 
is merely an extract from Sa'’d al-DIn’s well known 
Tadj al-Tawdr~ikh\ the second part, covering the 
period from the accession of Suleiman I to the 
second accession of Mustafa (1032) is in its later 
sections based on his own researches and is often 
quoted by the Turkish historians Pecewl, Hadjdji 
Khalifa (A>rfii/?fe) and Nashua as a valuable authority. 
Manuscripts of this work are not common (Vienna 
Library, N". 1046 — 1049, of which 1046 is com- 
plete, and 1049 has a continuation down to 1045 

A. H.). There is a biography of Hasanbeyzade in 

Ahmed Resmi’s Sefinet al-Rtc'jsa^ p. 26 sq. 
(copied word for word by Djemal al-Din, Aina-i 
Zurefa, p. 21 sql). (J. H. Mordtmann.) 

JiASAN BUZURG, Tacj al-Dunya_wa ’l-DIN 

B. ijUSAIN Gurgan b. Akbuka b. Ilkan Noyan, 
usually called Shaikh Hasan, the founder of the 
Djala’irid dynasty in Baghdad after the death 
of the Ilklian Abu Sa'id. He attained a high position 
while the latter was still alive, as his mother was 
a daughter of the Ilkhan Arghun. He was there- 
fore spared when accused, probably falsely, in 732 
(1332) of having designs on the life of the Ilkhan 
Abu Sabd and the death sentence was commuted 
to banishment to Kamakh. In the following year 
he received the governorship of Asia Minor. After 
the death of Abu Sa'id 736 (1335) a struggle for 
the throne soon broke out; the newly elected 
Khan Arpa lost his throne and life in battle with 
'All Padshah, governor of Baghdad, who had paid 
homage to another descendant of Hulagu, named 
Musa. Shaikh Hasan then rose against him and 
put forward another claimant, Muhammad. The 
two rivals met at Alatagji near Karadere on the 
14* mu ’l-Hidjdja 736 (24'‘‘ July 1336) ; Shaikh 
Hasan was victorious and made Tabriz his head- 
quarters, while Musa retired to Baghdad. But as it 
was not only a feud between Hasan and MUsa 
but between two Mongol tribes, Djalafir and Uirat, 
the Emirs of Khurasan chose a new Kb^n Togha 
Timur, to whom Musa submitted. But they were 
defeated by Shaikh Hasan in a battle near Ma- 
ragha in 737= 1337- Musa was taken prisoner 
and slain. In the meanwhile a new rival to IJasan 
had appeared in “Little” Hasan (see Hasan KUCtiK), 
who won a battle and even succeeded in cap- 
turing and putting to death Muhammad, the Khan 
recognised by Shaikh Hasan. Shaikh Hasan had 
saved himself in time by fleeing to Tabriz and 
was able to come to terms with his rival, while 
he thought to gain new support by paying homage 
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to Togha-Timur. But when the latter proved un- 
reliable, he looked around for another rot faineant 
and paid homage to Shah Djahan Timur, a des- 
cendant of Abaka. He then went to Baghdad 
(740=1339-1340) and establishing himself secu- 
rely there made away with Shah ITjahan Timur and 
reigned independently till his death in 757 (iSS**)- 
We cannot here detail the wars which he had 
still to wage during these years; it is sufficient to 
remark that he succeeded in maintaining his posi- 
tion and was careful to show his devotion to the 
‘Alids by restoring the sanctuary at Nedjef. His 
son Uwais [q- v.] succeeded him, 

Bibliografhy. Mirttwand , Rau'dat al- 
Safa^ ed. Lakhnau 1891, ii. 181 eqq.-^ Khwan- 
demir, Habib al-Siyar^ iii. i, 130 ryjr.; d’Ohs- 
son, Histoire des Mongols^ iv. 714 Cl. 

Huart, Histoire de Bagdad^ p. 10 sqq.\ Mar- 
kov, Katalog djelairidski^ monet. 

HASAN CELEBI KinalI-zade, a famous 
Ottoman scholar and biographer of 
poets. Born in 953 (1546-1547) in Brusa, the 
son of Kinali-zade Mewlana ‘All d’elebi b. Emr- 
Allah, famous as a poet and .scholar, then mii- 
derris in the Hamza-Bey-Medrese, Hasan, like his 
father, devoted himself to the study of law and 
theology. After an active and honourable career 
as muderris and kadi in Brusa, Adrianople, Aleppo, 
Cairo, Gallipoli, Eiyub and New Zagra, he died 
kadr of Rosetta in Egypt on the 12 th §hawwal 
1012 (14'h March 1604). 

Hasan C'eiebi was, as is the custom with Tur- 
kish scholars, also a poet, although only an imita- 
tor. He wrote marginal notes on the Durer sve 
Qhurcr as well as additions and notes on some 
important theological works and certain other 
writings. But his great work, which was to bring 
him lasting fame, is his great collection of 607 
biographies of poets, the Tezheret al-Shu'-ara\ 
which i.s dedicated to the historian Khodja Sa‘d 
cl-Din and w.as completed in 994 (1586). The 
work is of inestimable value for its biographi- 
cal details and the numerous quotations. Of the 
many Ottoman biographies of poets it is consi- 
dered the best in spite of its pompous style, its 
^ected bombast and its fondness for anecdotes. 
Hasan Celebi discusses the poets from the earliest 
times under three heads, n) Sultans, b) princes 
y other poets. His little weakness for en- 
shrining all members of his family in his work 
as poets is not to be taken too much amiss 

Bibliography. Sbaia^ii al-Nti^niantye , 
Konstantinopel 1269, Dheif p. 49 i_ 4Q2- 
Hadjdjt Khalifa, Fedhleke (1286), i, 240’ Tez- 
^* 3 * 4 ), P. 131; Ihureiya, SidJUl-i 
OtAman, (13,,), ,27. Hammer, Geschichte 

des Osm. Reiches, 2".l ed., ii. 575, en,- id 
Cw/i/r-G-r ,/e/- Osm. Dichtkunst, i. 44, iii.’i3i; 
G.bb -/ IRstory „f Ottoman Poetry, iii. ,90 
sq., Flugel, Die arab., pers. und turk. Hand- 

7 it. 387; Rieu, 

of the Turkish Manuscripts, London 
HaI'am (Theodor Menzeu) 

^led the Sa di of Hindustan (BaranI, p. 360) wa^ 

‘AH arDl^S^T- 

setttd T ^'1! ’ ‘Ala-i-Sandjari, had 

setded. Together with his friend, the poet Amir 

-htyatt al-Din Balban [q. v.] and subsequently 


became one of the court-jiocts of .Sultan ‘Ala al- 
Din Khildji (695 — 7 I 5 )) honour of uhom most 
of his panegyrics were written. At the age of 53, 
he became a murid of Nizam al -1 bn .\wliya [cj. v.], 
in honour of vihom he wiote a Be also 

wrote down the saint’s discoiir.ses from day to day 
during the years 717 — 722 and collected them in 
a work entitled FasviFid al-Fu ad (Rieu, p. 972). 
In 714 (= 1314) he completed his Dhf 'an, which 
is said to contain about 10,000 verses; he also 
wrote prose works (e. g. Siyar al-.4zi.diva), which 
appear to have been lost. When Muhamm.rd b. 
Taghlak moved the population of Dihli to Daw- 
latabad Hasan accompanied the .Sultan to his new- 
capital and is said to have died there in 727 
(=1327); but the date of his death is variously 
given by different authorities. 

Bibliography. Diya^ al-Din BaranI, Ta^- 
rlkh-i-Flruzshjahi {Bibl, InJ.), 67, p. 359 — 360; 
Bada’onl, Muntakhab al-Tazuarikh [Bibl. Ind.), 
p. 201 ; Djamf, Nafahat al-Uns,{eA. Nassau Lees), 
p. 711— 712; Dawlatshah, Tadjikirat al-ShHard' 
(ed. E. G. Browne), v. Index; Rieu, Cat. Pers. 
MSS. Brit. Mus., p. 618; ‘Abd al-Miiktadir, Cat. 
Pers. MSS. Bankipore, i, 196 — 197. 

HASAN KDcDK, “little Hasan”, so-called to 
distinguish him from his contemporary and rival 
Shaikh Hasan (cf. hasan BUZURg, p. 279!’ sqd), was a 
son of Timurtash b. Cohan [q. v.] and after his 
fathers overthrow remained in hiding in z\sia 
Minor until the struggle for the throne on the 
death of Abn Sah'd in 736 (1335) afforded him 
the opportunity of playing a leading part. Fie 
pretended that his father had not perished in 
Egypt hut had escaped from prison and reached 
Asia Minor again after long wanderings and made 
a Turkish slave play the part of his father. The 
members of the once powerful Cobanid family 
soon gathered round this false Ttmurtasli and also 
the Mongol Uirats, who were dissatisfied with the 
rule of the ^'ala’irid Shaikh Hasan. He thus became 
powerful enough to challenge Shaikh Hasan and 
defeated him in 738 (1338) near Nakhdjuwan. 
But after this victory he nearly fell a victim to 
pretended father tried to dispose 
of him by assassination. He escaped however and 
sought refuge with the princess Satibeg, daughter 
of the Ukhan Uldjaitu and widow of Coban and 
Arpakhan, whom he now recognised as Khan, at 
the .same time coming to terms with Shaikh Hasan 
disposing of the false Timurtash. When Shaikh 
asan soon afterwards had homage paid to To gh a 
limur, he began to intrigue with the latter also 
f.? him the hand of the princess Sa- 

1 eg. o^a Timur fell into the snare and was 
a once betrayed by Hasan himself, so that the 
y open to him was to fly as swiftly as 

possible to Khorasan. But as ShaiWi Hasan soon 
found another roi faineant Shah Wahan Timur, 
asan Kiiclik thought to imitate him and paid 
omage to another Hulagid, .Sulaiman ^an, to 
w om e married Satibeg. He next waged war, 
not unsuccessfully, on Shaikh Hasan and Togha 
iimur, but was murdered by his own wife Tzzat 
Malik on the 27111 Ra^ab 744 (15111 Dec. 1343) 
on a campaign against Baghdad. His place was 
aken by his brothers Ashraf and Yaghibasti, but 
ey soon quarrelled; A^raf had his brother slain 
n ru e alone till his fate overtook him and 
he met a violent end in 756= 1355). 

‘bliography. See the article hasan buzurg. 
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HASAN PASHA . Beyle r bey of Algiers. 
He was the son of IHjair al-l)in [q. v.] and a 
Mooress. His father’s influence with the Porte 
obtained him the office of Pasha of Algiers in 
1544 anil he was entrusted with the task of re- 
.storing Turkish power in western Algeria where 
it had been considerably weakened. In 1546, Ha- 
san conducted a campaign against the Spaniards 
in the Tlemcen district, but just as he had come 
face to face with the Christian troops near Arbal 
he had to return to Algiers as his father had died. 
He succeeded him as Beylerbcy and soon after- 
wards undertook a new western campaign, this 
time against the Moors, who had occupied Tlem- 
cen in I 5 St- An army composed of Janissaries 
under the command of Hasan Corso and Kabyls 
under the Sultan of the Bent ‘’Abbas (Sultan 
of Labes in the European authorities) defeated 
the Moors, followed them up to the Muluya 
and regained Tlemcen (1552). During this time 
Hasan was carrying out important works in Al- 
giers ; he increased the fortifications, built the 
Burdj Malay Hasan (Fort I’Empereur), on the 
Kudyat aKSabun, erected public baths and a hos- 
pital for the Janissaries. His hostility to French 
policy, however, induced the Porte to recall him 
to Constantinople and replace him by Salah RaJs 

(1552—1556)- 

In 1557, he returned to Africa. The disturban- 
ces that followed on the death of Salah RaJs, 
notably the rebellion of Hasan Corso and the 
murder of Pasha Tekelerli forced the Sultan to 
send him once more to Algiers as Beylerbey. In 
the west the Sherif Muhammad al-Mahdi had 
taken advantage of this unrest to invade the 
Tlemcen country again and to occupy the city; 
in Mesh war alone a Turkish garrison held out 
under the command of Ka^id Saffa. After Hasan 
had restored peace in Algiers he took the field 
against the Moors who vacated Tlemcen on his 
approach. The Turks pursued them up to the 
walls of Fas, where they inflicted a disastrous 
defeat on them. The Beylerbey had however to 
retire hurriedly lest he should be cut off by the 
Spaniards in Oran. (1557). When the latter be- 
sieged Mostaghanem in the following year, Hasan 
came to its aid and routed the Spaniards (26 'h 
1558). The Christians had now to confine 
themselves to Oran and ceased to be dangerous 
to the Turks. 

Now that Hasan had peace in this direction, 
he planned the subjection of the Kabyls. In order 
to be secure against any insubordination among 
the Janissaries he organised a force of Spanish 
renegades. By his marriage with the daughter of 
the Sultan of Kuko he secured the assistance of 
a number of Kabyl tribes and thereupon under- 
took a campaign against Ahmad b. al-KadI, the 
chief of the Beni “Abbas. The latter was beaten 
and killed in an encounter at the Kal'a of the 
Beni “.Abbas. His brother Mokrani continued the 
war but became a Turkish tributary in 1559. 

The intrigues of the Sherlfs and the naval pre- 
parations of the Spaniards prevented Hasan from 
completing the subjection of the Kabyls. He there- 
fore resolved to leave the latter opponents alone 
for the moment. After the destruction of the 
Spanish fleet under the Duke of Medina Coeli by 
Piali Pasha at Djerba (15‘h March 1561) the Bey- 
lerbey was able to devote his whole energies to 
the Moors. He was just about to begin the war 


with them when the Janissaries, who were discon" 
tented with the creation of new Kabyl troops, 
seized him and sent him in chains to Constantinople. 

It was not difficult for Hasan to clear himself 
of the charges against him laid before the Porte. 
He then returned for a third time to Algiers 
where an envoy of the Sultan had already restored 
order and executed Agha Hasan, the ringleader 
of the conspiracy against the Beylerbey. Hasan 
was now determined to clear the Spaniards out of 
the country and set about the capture of Oran 
and Mars al-KabIr. At the head of an army of 
30,000 men he began the siege of these two towns, 
while his fleet blockaded them from the sea (April 
1567). After two months of vain essays and re- 
peated assaults, in which the Beylerbey himself 
risked his life, the arrival of a relieving fleet of 
Spaniards forced the Turks to retreat. Hasan was 
not able to resume his plan again. Soon after- 
wards he had to lead the Algerian galleys to 
Malta which the Turks were besieging. Here he 
lost a portion of his ships, but the fighting qual- 
ities which he showed on this occasion won him 
the rank of Kapudan Pasha (1567). He died in 
1570 and was buried beside his father Khair al- 
Dln in Biiyuk Dere. 

Bibliography. Haedo, Epitome de los 
Reyes de Argel in Topographia e Historia 
general de Argel (Valladolid 1612; fol. 47 
ryy.), Chap, vi., transl. by de Grammont in 
Rev. Africa ine.^ l88o; A. Cour, U Etablissement 
des Dynasties des Cherifs ate Maroe ct leur ri~ 
valite avec les Turcs de la Regence d'Alger.^ 
T. xxix. ; Charriere, Negociations de la France 
dans le Levant.^ Paris 1848 — 1860, T. i. ; Diego 
de Torres, Histoire des Cherifs.^ trad, du due 
d’Angouleme, Paris 1650; De Grammont, Histoire 
d'Alger.^ p. 73 — 77, 86—103; E. Ruff, La do- 
mination espagnole a Oran sous le gouvernement 
du comte d'Alcandete^ Paris 1900, = Publications 
de I'Ecole des Lettres d'Algei\ Vol. xxiii., Chap, 
ix. — xiv. ; cf. also the bibliographies to alger 
and alg£rie. (G. Yver.) 

HASAN PASHA, known as A’emisjjeJI, (the 
greengrocer) was a native of Albania and entering 
the service of the Serai rose from xuflu baltadji 
(halberdier) to kapudji bashi (chamberlain). His 
countryman, the grand vizier Sinan Pasha made 
him an agha of the Janissaries in the beginning 
of Dhu ’ 1 -Ka“da 1002 (S'h July 1594) during the 
Hungarian war; in Rabi' II 1003 (December 1594), 
he was dismissed, but reinstated in Shawwal 1003 
(June 1595); in DjumadS I 1004 (January 1596; 
he became wall of Sliirwan and on his return 
from there Wazir of the Dlwan. In this office he 
carried out the currency reform of Rabi' I 1009. 
On the ist Sha“ban 1009 ( 5 'h February 1601) he was 
appointed deputy (fc^ immakam') for the Grand Vizier 
Ibrahim Pasha during his absence in the field and 
appointed his successor when Ibrahim died on the 
9th Muharram loio (lo'h July 1601). As Serdar 
ire continued the campaign in Hungary (defeat at 
Stuhlweissenburg on the 15 'h Oct. 1601; relief of 
Kanischa, recapture of Stuhlweissenburg on the 
29th August 1602; capture of Pest and siege of 
Ofen by the Archduke Mathias late in the autumn 
of 1602) and only returned in January 1603 on 
hearing of the unrest in the capital caused by the 
Sipahis. Although he succeeded in suppressing the 
riots, he was nevertheless dismissed through the 
intrigues of his enemies on the 27'h Rabi' II 
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1012 (io>h Oct. 1603) and strangled by the Sul- 
tan’s orders on the 12 Djumada I (i8>l' Oct.) 
of the same year. 

Bibliography. Biographies in the Hadikat 
al- IVuzera of 'Osman-zade Ta^ib, p. 50, and 
in the Sid^ill-i '^Osmam.^ ii. 126 sq.\ cf. also 
the pertinent sections in Pecewi, Ha^djl Khalifa 
{Fedhlike and Takwim al-Tazoarlkli), Na'ima 
and von Hammer, Geschkhte dcs Osmanischen 
Kcichcs.^ Vol. iv. (J. H. Mordtmann.) 

HASAN PASHA, son ot Husain, governor 
of the Yemen for nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury, whence he received the name Yemeni!, was 
a native of Albania and held the office of bostandji- 
bS.dii in Constantinople when Sultan Murad III 
sent him in Hjumada I 988 (June 1580) to the 
Yemen to restore Ottoman prestige in this pro- 
vince, the greater part of w'hich had fallen into 
the hands of the ZaidI Imam Mutahhar. In the 
course of five years he succeeded in subduing the 
unruly Slierifs partly by force and partly by guile 
and regained the fortresses which they had seized. 
To prevent further risings he deported the Al 
Mutahhar to Constantinople at the end of 1584, 
where they were kept in custody to the end of 
their lives. In the next few years he subdued a 
number of smaller strongholds and conquered the 
Yafi' and other districts so that by 1591, the 
land could be considered pacified. Six years later 
a new and dangerous rebellion broke out among 
the Zaidts led by the Mahdl al-Kasim b. Muham- 
mad; the latter occupied the district of Kau- 
kehan and the fortress of Thula and was only 
driven out in 1598 after fierce fighting, but con- 
tinued to hold out for some years more in Shaharg. 
At the end of Redjeb 1012 (beginning of 1604), 
Hasan Pasha was recalled at this own request 
and returned to Constantinople. At the end of 
.Safar 1014 (middle of July 1605) he became go- 
vernor of Egypt, which post he filled till the end 
of Muharram 1016 (end of May 1607). A few 
months after his return from there he died in 
Constantinople on the gth or i6<h Redjeb 1016 
(beginning of November 1607). 

B i b 1 1 0 y a p h y : Selaniki, Tidrikh.^ p, 214, 
Na‘ima, Ttfrikh.^ i, 122, 197, 249; 
K>atib Celebi, Takiolm^ p. 220; Sidiilt-i '^Os- 
ii. 128 (Biography); dealing particularly 
with the campaigns in Yemen: Rutgers, 

Jemanae sub JIasano Pascha^ Lugd. Bat. 1838- 
Ahmed Rashid, Ta^yikJi-i Yemen loe i. 

153—187; Wustenfeld, yemen ini XI. (XVII.) 
yahrhundert, p. 35—41. (J. H. Mordtmann.) 
HASAN PASHA. [See scikolu and njAZAhRU 

HASAN PASfJA.] 

HASAN PASHA al-SEIYID, a native of a 
village in the district of Karahisar-i sharki, entered 
the Janissaries, in 1146 attained the rank of kul- 
Baya (lieutenant-general), took part in the Persian 
campaigns and in the middle of Rabi' I nci 
(beginning of July 1738) during the war with 
Austria was promoted to be agha of lanissaries. 
After receiving the r.ank of pasha of three tails for 
his bravery in this war, he was appointed Grand 
Vizier on the 41!. Sha'^ban 1156 (23 rJ Sept. 
>743) ‘n spite of the fact that he could neither 
read nor vvnte. The continuation of the war with 
Nadir Shah, the cessation by the convention of 
18>'> January 1744 of the border warfare with 
Austria which had been going on intermittently 
■since the Peace of Belgrade (1739), and various 


diplomatic steps, which were instigated by the 
celebrated adventurer Bonneval .-Mimeil Pasha [q. v.] 
with a view to the reception of the Porte into the 
European Concert, all fell within his jieriod of 
office. As a result of Serai intrigues lie was dis- 
missed on the 22''‘1 Redjeb H59 (io‘^' Auh. 1746) 
and banished to Rhodes. In the following year the 
governorship of Itschil and a little later that of 
Diyarbakr was given him, and he died in the 
latter town at the end of 1161 (1748). 

Bibliography. Ta'rith of Tzzi, fol. 187 
vs. sq.\ Hadlkai al-lVuzera ^ continuation of 
Dilawerzade 'Omcr Efendi, p. 71 sq.-. Sidqill-i 
'^Osmdnl., ii. 152 sq. (Biographies); cf. also 
Hadikat [al-DiewSinf. i. 8g, and v. Hammer, 
Geschichie dcs Osmanischen Keiches viii. 39, 
46 — 75. (J. II. Moriitmann.) 

HASAN PASHA SHERIF (in W.asif, Celebi 
Zade al-Seiyid Hasan) was the son of Ruscuk 
Celebi al-Hadjdj Suleiman Agha, who is mentioned 
in the year 1770 as leader of the troops of Ruscuk, 
Silistria and Giurgewo in the war against Russia 
(1769 — 1774). He himself took part with distinction 
in the KrIm-lGjan Girai’s raid into the Ukraine in 
the winter of 1769 which war became celebrated 
in Baron Tott’s description (Mcmoircs.^ iii. 171 — 
201), as serden geldi aghasi (chief of volunteers). 
In the course of the campaign he was rewarded 
for the financial support which he had given the 
Grand-Vizier Muhsinzade by being granted the 
rank of kapudjl ba.ihi and on the 23"! Hjumada II 
1187 (11 'll Aug. 1773) was appointed commander 
of Ruscuk with the rank of vizier. After the con- 
clusion of peace (1774) he fell into disgrace, lost 
the rank of vizier and spent a number of years 
in exile in Philippopolis and Salonica. After the 
outbreak of war with Russia at the end of 1 20 1 
(autumn 17S7) he was again given various mili- 
tary commands on the Danube and, after the death 
of DjazaHrli Hasan Pasha on the I S’' Sha'ban 1204 
(lb'll April 1790), ho was appointed Grand-Vizier 
and generalissimo in his place. While his brother 
Seiyid Mehemmed was able to inflict a consider- 
able reverse on the Austrian and their Russian 
allies on the 25''' Ramatlan 1204(8111 June 1790), 
his own campaign against the Russians was most 
unfortunate ; towards the end of the year the latter 
captured in rapid succession the fortresses of Kilia, 
Tulca, Isakdja and Isma'il and, as Sherif Hasan 
Pasha had moreover brought suspicion upon him- 
self by all kinds of arbitrary actions and the 
frankness of his reports, he was surprised in the 
night of 9th Djumada II 1205 (12 — 17th February 
1791) In his quarters in Shumla and shot by the 
Sultan’s orders. 

Bibliography. Hadikat al-Wttzerd., con- 
tinuation of Ahmed Djawid, p. 42 sq . ; Sidqill-i 
Osmani., ii. ifio (Biographies); Td'rikh of Wasif, 
Vol. ii. passim ; T'cPrikh of Djewdet, iv. 352 — 
447 ; Zinkeisen, Gesch. d. Osman. Reiches., vi. 
^8, 796—841. (J. H. Mordtmann.) 

HASANI, in the plural Hasaniyun. a kind of 
patronymic, or nisba given to the ‘^Alid [q. v.] 
^erifs, descendants of al-Hasan son of 'All and 
Fatima, the daughter of the Prophet Muhammad. 
Hasam is used in opposition to Husaini, the sur- 
name of the Shen'fs, who trace their descent from 
al-Husmn the second son of ‘Alt and Fatima. 

n Morocco, however, the surname Hasani is 
particularly applied to the Sherifs descended from 
- uhammad al-Nafs al-Zakiya, to distinguish them 
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from their cousins the Idrisids [q. v.]. These I 
Shenfs, formerly located particularly in the south 
of Morocco, have played a considerable part in the ■ 
history of N.-\V. Africa. The date and cause of j 
their installation in the country is not known. 1 
Legend says that they arrived there at the time 
of the rise of Marinid dynasty. A number of pious 
Muslims of Sidjilm.asa, a town in the south of the 
Great Atlas, returning from the pilgrimage to 
Mecca are said to have stopped at Yanbu'^, a town 
on the Arabian coast , to the west of Medina. 
There they became friendly with a Sherlf named j 
al-Hasan. Appreciating the spiritual advantages 
of attending his discourses and the heavenly be- 
nefits obtained by his intervention they persuaded 
him to follow them and settle with them in their 
own country. This individual was surnamed al- 
Dakhi/^ i. e. he who introduces his family (into a 
country). The expectations of the devout Muslims 
were fulfilled : al-flasan and his sons were a source 
of blessings to their new country. 

At this time the people of the Wadi Dra'a found 
to their grief that their palms were dying and the 
fruit would not ripen. It was said to them: “If 
you bring a Sherlf to settle among you as the 
people of Sidjilmasa have done, your fruits will 
undoubtedly be as good as theirs”. The people of 
Dra'a took this advice and brought from Yanbu' 
the Sherlf Malay Zidan b. Ahmad, cousin-german 
of al-Ha.san al-DSkhil through his father. Al-IIasan’s 
descendants spread throughout Tafilelt and formed 
the stock of 'Alawl Sharifs, so called after their 
ancestor 'All al-Marrakushl. Those of Zidan lived 
in the Wadi Dra'a and were the ancestors of the 
Sa'di Sultans, so called after an ethnic group, the 
Bans Sa'd b. Abii Bakr, among whom the sons of 
Zidan had settled together. 

No less turbulent than the Idrisid Sherlfs of 
northern Morocco, the Sherlfs of Sidjilmasa or the 
Banu Sa'd had frequently quarrels to settle with 
the Marinids. But being farther from the seat of 
the central government, behind the formidable 
natural rampart of the High Atlas, they were more ] 
easily able to organise themselves either to render 
themselves independent or to extend their influence. 
Supported by solidly constituted Arab groups, aided 
by the religious faction, controlled entirely by the 
Sherlfs of different origins, the Sa'dis succeeded 
in overthrowing the Berber Emir dynasties of Mo- 


rocco and in guiding the destinies of the country 
for over a century (1555 — 1664). Seven years 
after their disappearance from the centre of turmoil, 
about 1671, Malay Isma'il was the true founder 
of the Sherifi dynasty w'hich still rules Morocco. 

Bibliography. al-Kadirl, al-Durr al-sani^ 
Fez 1309, passim\ Idris b. Ahmad, al-Durar 
al-bahJya.^ 2 vols., Fez 1309, /err /r;r* hluhammad 
al-Dila^I, Natldjat al-Tahakkuk Fez 1309, pas- 
sim\ Ibn al-Kadi, Djadlnuat al-Iktibas Fez, 
n. d., p. 125; al-ICattanl, Salwat al-.-i/ifds, Fez, 

3 vol., i. 218, ii. ; al-Salawi, Kitab al-htiksa^ ^ 4 
vols., Cairo, 1312, iii. 3 sqq.^ iv. 4 sqq.'^ Cour, 
Etablissement dcs Dynasties dcs Chcrifs^ Paris 
1904, passini\ Massignon, Lc Alaroc^ Algieis 
1906, p. 169. (A. CoUR.) 

HASANWAIH r.. ,\i,-Husain' ai.-B.\r7-ik.\nI, a 
Kurd chief, founder of a dynasty which beais hi.s 
name, which maintained itself for about half a 
century. Two other chiefs of his tribe, the brothers 
Wandad and Ghanim were also particularly dis- 
tinguished. When Wandad died in 349 = 960-961 
he was succeeded by his son 'Abd al-Wahhab, 
who had soon to cede his territory to Ilasanwaih. 
The power of the latter now increased more and 
more. His rule extended over a great part of 
Kurdistan and included the towns of Dinawar, 
Hamadhan and Nahawand. Although he forced 
caravans to pay heavy tribute and made the roads 
unsafe by his raids, Rukn al-Dawla did not trouble 
about him, as Ilasanwaih supported the Dailamis 
in their wars against the Khorasanians. But in Mu- 
harram 359 = Nov.-Dcc. 969 Rukn al-Dawla had 
finally to send an army under the vizier Ibn al- 
'.•Vmid against him. The latter died on the road and 
his son had to make peace with Hasanwaih. After 
the death of Hasanwaih in 369 = 979‘98o, his son 
Badr [q.v.] was i-ecognised as governor of Kurdistan 
by the Buyid 'Adud al-Dawla, In 905 = 1014- 
1015 Badr was murdered and the dynasty of the 
Hasanwaihids disappeared with his grandson Zahir 
(Tahir) b. Hilal, who succeeded him but was de- 
feated and thrown into prison in the same year 
by the Buyid ^ams al-Dawla. 

Bibliograp hy. Ibn al-Athir, (ed. Tomberg), 
viii. 445 ry., 518 — 521; Ibn Khaldun, Kilab 
ald-Ibar., iv. 445, 454, 512 sqq.\ Lane-Poole, 
The Mohamniadan Dynasties., p. 138. 

(K. V. Zetterst£en.) 
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HASANT, 


GENEALOGICAL TABLE. 
Hasani SherIfs of Morocco. 


'Abd Allah al-Kamil b. al-IIasan b. 'All b. Abi lalib 


DjaTar 


Yahya 

t in the Sudan 
(ancestor of the 
kings of 
Ganada) 
(xi'h century) 


r 


I^azuli Ahmedu MQsa 
(xv^h (xvi^h century) 
century) 


Idris I. 
(king of Fas 
ancestor 
of the 
Idrisids) 






I 

Muhammad 
al-Nafs al-Zakiya 

I 

Kasim 

Isma'il 

Ahmad 

Hasan 

■'Ali 

Abu Bakr 
al-Hasan 
■^Arafa 

Aba Muhammad 
‘Abd Allah 
al-Hasan 
Muhammad 
Abu ’1-Kasim 
Muhammad 


Musa 


Sliman 

I 

Sheiifs of Tlemcen 
(x'l> century) 


'Abd al-Kadir 
al-Djilani 
(xii'k century) 


CQ 


Ahmad 

ZidSn 

Makhluf 

'Ah 

'Abd al-Rahman 
Muhammad 
Muhammad al-Ka’im 


Kasim 

a I-H a s a n a 1-D a kh i 
Muhammad 
al-Hasan 


'Abd al-Kahman 


1 


Muhammad al-Mahdl 
(proclaimed in 1555 
Suitan of 
Morocco in Fes) 
ancestor of the 
Sa'di Sultans 
who disappear 
in 1654. 


Ahmad al-A'radj 


Sherlfs 
of the 
Bent Zerwal 


_ I 

Ulad 'Abd 
al-I;Iamid 
of the 
Wed Reteb 


'All Sheilf 


If- u 

O 


Mahmed 
(ancestor of fhe 
SherIfs Ulad 
Mahmed) 


Yusuf 


Mahmud Mahraz 
'All al-Marrakushl 


■Ah Ahmad 'Abd al-Wahid Taiyib Abu T-Ghith al-Hasan al-Husain Rahu Muhamma 

- ‘ (ancestor ' 

of the SherIfs of Attnus, 


I 

Hashim 
(ancestor 
of the 
Lamramyun 
SherIfs) 


Balghithlyun 
of Tafilelt) 


in Tafilelt 


Sherlf Hafiz Ha^djadj Mahraz Halun Fodll Zakirlya Mbirek si'ld 


|- » 


(Sultan 
of Morocco 
in 1664) 


(founder 
of the 
'Alawi 
dynasty 
proclaimed 
in 1671 



IIASHID AND BAKIL. 


HASHID and BAKIL, a large confedera- 
tion of tribes in South Arabia. The ge- 
nealogy of the Ilashid is given by the Arabs of 
South Arabia at the present day as Hashid al- 
Asghar b. Djusham b. Nawf b. Hashid al-Akbar 
b. Djusham b. Hamdan. Bakil is held by them to 
be the son of Hashid al-Akbar. Their land, called 
by Niebuhr Balad al-Kaba’il “land of the tribes”, 
lies near San‘a^ [q. v.] and stretches eastwards to 
Mah'ib [q. v.] and Nadjran [q. v.] and northwards 
right up to the desert as far as eastwards of 
Sa'da [q. v.]. 

The Hashid, who number 22,000 warriors, are 
divided into three main groups ; al-Kharif (with 
three subdivisions \tkulth^ “third”]; Djubar, Kal- 
blyin and al-.Sayadj, BanU .Suraim (north of the 
Kharif, with nine subdivisions [/sfe “ninth”] in- 
cluding Khamr) and al-'Usaimat (Usemed in Nie- 
buhr) to the north of the latter up to two days’ 
journey from SaMa with three subdivisions, in- 
cluding the ‘Usaimat al-Wata). At the present day 
the Beled Hamdan (north of San%^) and Sanhan 
(s. w. of San'^a') are also reckoned to the Hashid. 

The following are included in the lands of the 
Hashid, the Ka'^a Shams, Ka'a Hais (with an an- 
cient cistern and Himyarlte cemetery) , and the 
Ka'a al-Bawn (parts of the Wadi Hirran), Eijebel 
Ph i Bln (Debin in Niebuhr), with the Wadi of 
the same name (a tributary of the Wadi Shuwaba 
[Hirran]), the villages of Hut, Arakiet (in Sayad), 
Khamr (an ancient Himyarite town, according to 
Hamdani, the birth-place of As'ad Tubba^), the 
ruins of Tafar (on the north bank of the Wadi 
Sljuwaba with mosque and tomb of a saint. Near the 
Bawn at Djebel Tanlin (Thalin in al-Iklil of Ham- 
dani), on the northern peak of which is a very 
ancient Himyarite mausoleum (with many inscrip- 
tions), the tomb of the saint Khalid, to which the 
Hashid still bring offerings, lies the famous ruin 
of Nafft (Na'^at, of the South Arabian in- 

scriptions, formerly with 20 palaces, among them 
Dhu La'^wa), which Hamdani calls the most splendid 
that he had ever seen. 

The Hashid have a bad name throughout South 
Arabia. The explorer E. Glaser, who visited 
their territory, on the other hand describes them 
as frank and kindly in their nature. Unlike the 
Bakil there is a certain tribal spirit among them 
and many gifted poets are still to be found among 
them, whose productions are not inferior to those 
of a Neshwan. 

The Bakil (n^^^ of the South Arabian in- 
scriptions), who live to the east of the lands of 
the Hashid, include the following tribes; Bal- 
Harith [q. v.], Bilad al-Bustan (between the Hadiir 
Shu'aib and Hamdan [s. hadur]), Khawlan [q. v.], 
Djabr , Arhab (north of the Bal-Harith), Nihm 
(Nehm, east of Arhab), ‘Ayal Soreh (Soraih, west 
of Arhab), al-I^awf [q. v.], Nawf, Dhu Muhammad 
(in Niebuhr Dom Muhammed), Dhu Husain, Suf- 
yan, Murhiba (Merhebe, the two latter north of 
Arhab), Wadi'a (Wada'a, Wadey in Niebuhr, north 
of Nadjran), Hamdan (different from that at San’a), 
Ayal Salim, Wa’ila, 'Amalisa and Ahl Ammar 
(perhaps identical with the Al-Amaar, which Miles 
[in a letter to Sprenger] mentions among the tribes 
of the Wadi Dawasir). San'a’ itself was at one time 
considered to belong to the Bakil. The Bakil are 
said to number 80,000 warriors. 

Of the tribes mentioned we have detailed ac- 
counts in modern times of the Arhab whose land 
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was visited and explored by Glaser in 1885. It is 
a small territory but rich in ancient monuments. 
It is bounded on the south by the Balharith, on 
the east by the Nihm, on the north by the Suf- 
yan , Murhiba and Hashid (al-Kharif, the sub- 
divisions Djubar and Sayad) and in the west by 
the 'Ayal Soreh and Hamdan. It is divided into 
two main groups, Zuhair (with five subdivisions) 
and Dhaiban (in Niebuhr Daifan) with Hisan (with 
seven subdivisions, among them the Ahl Mansur 
and Hakam). In the land of the Zuhair are the 
following places, Djirbet, Shassarim, Zabbad (with 
Himyarite ruins, often mentioned in South Arabian 
inscriptions), Sirwah (different from that near 
Ma’rib [q. v.], rich in ruins; in this district at 
the -so-called Hadjar [stone of] Arhab, the Arhab 
hold their assemblies on important occasions), 
Khubba (with the ruins of al-Medineten and Hisn 
Sanad, near the basalt cone of Diirb), the famous 
village of Madar (south of Sirvfah), ^ira', Dara- 
fat. Bait Marran, Shahir, Bawsan, and Radjaw. 
In the land of the Dhaiban lie the famous ruins 
of Itwa (Etwa) and Riyam ; in Hisan is the large 
village of Hizam (with the tribe of the same name). 
Among the wadis in the land of the Arhab may 
be mentioned the great Wadi Kharid. The plateau 
of Arhab is volcanic in character. The west of 
the land is studded with basalt cones like the land 
of the Hamdan and Ayal Soreh. 

Like the other once flourishing lands of the 
Hashid and Bakil, Arhab is now poverty-stricken 
and deserted; in the lower parts poor crops of 
cereals (wheat and barley) are found, in the 
higher, perhaps dhura (a kind of millet). The once 
splendid vinegroves of this district have long 
since been utterly ruined. In Hamdani’s time 
Arhab was famous for an excellent breed of 
cattle. 

The Hashid and Bakil belong to the Zaidi sect 
and are mostly independent (only the Balharith, 
Bilad al-Bustan, IGiawlan and Ayal Soreh are 
under Turkish suzerainty). On account of the in- 
creasing impoverishment of their lands many of 
the Ha.shid and Bakil have been forced to leave 
their territory ; we thus find Hashid in the district 
of Djebel Bura' (in the south of Kuhriya land 
[q. V.]) and Dhu Muhammad in the land of Ta'izz 
[q. V.]. They usually enter the armies of the neigh- 
bouring rulers (the Imam of San'a^, and the Sha- 
rif of Mecca). Even in India they are sought as 
mercenaries. 

During Glaser’s stay in San'a’ in 1885, a fierce 
war was raging betw^een the Bakil and the Hashid. 
The feud was caused by the Bakil (SufySn) who 
carried off two women of the Hashid, whereupon 
the latter began massacres in the villages of the 
Sufyan in Khaiwan. The settlement of the dispute 
was conducted by the governor-general of San'a’, 
Tzzet Pasha, who thereby won a certain influence 
over these tribes. 

Hamdani in his I^azira gives us a detailed ac- 
count of the Hashid and Bakil. He mentions the 
most of the above-named tribes. In his time they 
inhabited the same districts as) at the present 
day. They lived in the “Balad Hamdan” [q. v.], 
which was divided into two parts, the east be- 
longing to the Bakil and the west to the Hashid ; 
in the lands of the Bakil there were a certain 
number of Hashid and vice versa. 

In Hamdani’s time the land of the Hashid 
included Ruhalia (chiefly inhabited by the Wadi'a), 
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the great plain of al-Bawn (in common with the 
Bakil, with the villages of Raida [with the citadel 
of Talfum], Hamuda, 'Athar, al-Ghail, Ka'a, Urhuk, 
Zibra, the latter belonging to the Hatib of al- 
Kharif), the two ruins of Itwa and Riyam, Ukanit 
of the inscriptions, a large town, in com- 
mon with the Baku), the ruin of Madar (Madr, 
in common with the Bakll and Yam), Athafit 
(called Duma 'in the Djahilrya; here the poet al- 
A^'^a of Hamdan used to live during the date-har- 
vest), the Balad al-Sayad (with al-Khashab, Dhu 

Bin [p 3 T of the inscriptions] , Yana'^a or Yuna’^a), 
al-Kharif (□2'in of the inscriptions, with the 
market Hamal or Himil dating from heathen times 
and the villages of 'Asuman and al-Hufr or al- 
Hufar), the Balad Wadi'a (with Sanam, Humdan, 
[so i^azlra^ p. 112,6, the index on the other 
hand has Hamudan], Tamu^), Hind and Hunaida, 
Balad Khaiwan (the largest district of the Hashid, 
the east was inhabited by the Bakil), I^amir, 
La‘a (the beginning of the Hashid in the south, 
wRh the two mountains Aknaf [between the Wadi 
La a and Wadi Suidud] and Ahzum or Ahzam 
and the villages of Tais, Nudar, ^ahidh, al-Bakir, 
the markets of Tamam and al-'Arika), Balad Hadjur 
(with 40,000 inhabitants; with tfie villages of al- 
Djuraib [large market for Tihama, Mecca, and 
all Hamdan, which used to be visited by 20,000], 
Suhaib, Hairan and Djadlan), 'Udhar Sha'b, Hin- 
wam (a very fertile district, rich in palms and 
honey ; was inhabited by the brave and distin- 
guished clan of al-Ahnum, which numbered 5000 
warriors), the two fortified hills of 'Aifhan and 
Shuhara or Shahara, with the precious stone cal- 
led Sa^wanl, after Wadi Sa'wan near San'a^ [a 
black stone with white veins], the Djebel’Hadjdia, 
Mawtak and the great mountain Sharaf' (lower 
part) the markets of al-Kalabidj, Bara (both be- 
longing to the Djabar), Safir, al-Faki'a, Kutaba. 

ir included: abSama', 

yadaljan (both in the west of the Rahba of San'aV 
Mapra L’dhar or <Udhar Matira (with numerous 
wadis, which flow into the Kharid, and with many 
cornfields and vineyards), the Djebel Dhaiban, rich 
in vines (inhabited by the brave and distinguished 
group of tribes Dhaiban b. 'Allyan), Harib al-Rad- 
rad (wnh silver-mines; on the boundary between 
he Nihm, Murhiba, Balharith and Upper Khaw- 
(inhabited by the Murhiba 
and Nihm) the Upper Djawf (with the villages of 
siuwaba, Hirran [on the tributaries of the Kharid 
Snwlan, the Djebel Warwar 
(with market), which belong to the Sufyan b. Ar- 

between Khaiwan and 
- a da (including al-Khadniya, 'lyan, Birkan or 
Barkan), the Balad Shakir b. Bakil (with the great 

rich in cornfields, inhabited by the clan Duhma 
presumably the Duhheme or Ddm Musa of ml'- 

Balad’ ^ of this 

Balad, »hich flow to the Ghfifit, ^awf and Nadi- 

b?’the"V"M (-'-S 

Sre the W • r 

Rail mentioned, Ghurak and 

rding to Yakut, a very poisonous plant 
grows m the land of the Hashid aL BakB wS 

found nowhere elsi! 


the plants from which they press balsam. Several 
kings of the Banii Nadjah died of tliis poison. 


B ib 1 i og 

r aphy^ 

Hanidanl, />/i/ 

:/ra, 66. 

68, =.—69, 

20 , 81, 

4—9, 107? i-i 

109, . 

22^ 124^ 21 — 

i 35 i 

1 12 — 154, rr', 

167, =4 

^- 7 ^ 193, : 

= 6 — 195 - 

1 200 ., JO — I q 

, 201, 

202 , 19—22 

1 224, 

6-2^; Vakiit, 



-” 3 , 

169, 


xk ij- t - r ■' louna nowhere else 

and uttv guard it calS; 

it very sparingly, as the Egyptians do with 


706 — 707; iv. 438; Kay, luwu/r (London 1892), 
p. 107, 175 (translation); K. Niebuhr, A’j-r/i;-,-/- 
iung von Arabien^ p. 181, 258 — 266, 280; 
Burckhardt, Travels in Arabia (London 1829), 
i. 446; K. Ritter, Eniknnde ^ xii. 714 — 715^ 
735 1 954 — 955 1 1009; A. Sprenger, Die alte 
Geographic Arabicns, p. 158 — 159, 179 — 180, 
305 ; E. Glaser, Meine Keisc (lurch Ar/tab und 
Hdschid in A. Petermanns Mitteilung'en^ xxx. 
[1884], p. 170 — 183, 204 — 213, and xxxii. 
[1886], Table I. (J. Schleiker.) 

HASHIM B. ‘‘Abd al-Maxaf, ancestor of 
the Hashimids. The tradition that Muhammad 
belonged to this family is confirmed by several 
ancient poems e. g. A^sha in Ibn Hisham, p. 256, „ 
who calls Muhammad Hashim’s son, cf. also 
P* fi 33 i 18 ; 799 ; IS* But whether Hashim really was 
Abd al-Muttalib’s father and Muhammad’s grand- 
father, as tradition avers, is by no means so cer- 
tain, as the association of the Banu Hashim with 
the Banu Muttalib, ibid. p. 536, or the enumer- 
ation of the Meccan families in Hassan b. Ihabit 
{^Kamil.^ p. 141, sq.') do not exactly corroborate 
it. In any case, all that the Arabs tell of his life 
is mere legend. He is said to have supervised the 
provision of water for the pilgrims and to have 
been a merchant honoured alike by the Emperor 
and the Nadjashl, who first instituted the two annual 
caravans of the Meccans. He received his name be- 
cause he had broken (ha.±ama) bread for the 
hungry during a famine. His wife Salma bint 'Amr 
belonged to the Khazradj family of al-Nadjdjar, 
n * PtobaWy one of the many fictions of 

^e Medinese to make their relationship with the 
Prophet tenable (cf. the articles amina and “^abd 
AI.-MUTTALIB). According to tradition, Hashim died 
:n Ghazza [q. v.] and was buried there. 

Bibliography. Ibn Hisham, p. 68 sq., 
labari, Annales, ed. de Goeje, i. 1082—1084, 
10 1091; Ibn Sa'd, ed. Sachau, i. 1,43 — -47; 

Caussin de Perceval, Essai sur I'histoire des 
Arabes 1. 256 sq.-, Wustenfeld, Zeitschr. d. 
Dentsch. Morgenl. Ges., vii. 28-31; Caetani, 

HAshiyI^ 

•. -"7 , (^0 IS identical with Hashvv [q. v.[ 

in 1 s t ird, fourth and fifth senses ; 2. the mar- 
gin o a page : hence a marginal note, a super- 
ommentary upon a commentary (Shark, q. v.) 

cor The whole text is 

in sieirh, but only a w'ord or two 

• “'Ly'u, though the latter may be more 
original text. For other mean- 

SuppLeiT. ^ 7 ’ 

- Ottoman p^o; t , ’son'of 'L 

favourit^ n contemporary and 

law <^hose a career in 

the varJrt before he had passed through 

ished tn '*n grades of the Miiderrisat, he was ban- 
his satirin poet Nevres Efendi for 

wards alnn (1761-1762) and after- 

(1768 rafiny where he died in 1182 

^ •reside Murad Ra^is. 

e was as good a marksman and swords- 
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man as he was an excellent poet. Ills great strength 
lies in ingenious imitations and adaptations to 
the ideas and language of his predecessors, not 
in original works. In him the chaisacteristic feature 
of Ottoman poetry in general, great skill in imita- 
tion , ( a jrarasitical kind of poesy , flourishing 

only on a foreign growth of assured reputation), 
became a veritable genius for adaptation. In his 
kasTdas he imitates Nafi", in his ghazels a number 
of poets. He is only entitled to a modest place 
as an original poet, which he also tried to be. 
A vigorous and robust tone marks his more in- 
dependent poems. The boldness with which he 
attacks his highly-placed enemies is striking. 

His Drii’dn was not published by himself but 
by the Brusa scholar, Seiyid Mehmed Sa'id Imam- 
zade, with a laudatory preface from the latter’s 
pen in 1180 (1766-1767). It was printed in four 
parts at Bulak in 1257(1841). Of his prose works 
there have survived ; Intisah al-mkluk (The Ser- 
vice of the Kings), a vision which Hashmet pro- 
fesses to have had on the accession of Mustafa III; 
a Suz-name or Wilayet-name^ the description of 
the festivities on the occasion of the birth of the 
princess Heibet Allah 1172 (1359); the Sened al- 
Shu^ar'S’^ a work dedicated to Raghib Pasha and 
accompanied by a metrical introduction by him : 
lastly the explanation of a sura of the Kurban and 
of the Hadiths transmitted in metrical form. 

B ibl io gr ap h y, M. Nadjt, Esami (1308), 
p. 1 21; Thureiya, Sidjill-i '’Oth.mdnl (1311), ii. 
233; Hammer, Geschichte der Osmanischen 
Dichtkunst^ ii. 322 ; Gibb, A History of Otto- 
man Poetry 1 iv. 140 — 150; Rieu, Catalogue^ 
p. 204. (Theodor Mf.nzel.) 

I^ASHR (a.), assembly, particularly that on 
the day of resurrection {yauni at-Hask’’)- Cf. the 
article kiyama. — Title of Siira lix. 

HASHW, the .stuffing of a pillow, cu.shion, 
vegetable, etc. Hence: i. ‘Medial’. You say “Its 
alif has became medial (/laskw"'-)”. 2. A relative 
clause. Sibawaihi calls a si/a a hashyo {ATufasjfil^ 
ed. Broch, p. 57). 3. A parenthesis, with which 
nothing in the sentence is syntactically connected, 
synonymous with ftirad (Hariri, Makdmdt^ ed. 
De Sacy, p. 85, 86). 4. A redundancy or tauto- 
logy or otiose expression, as Sudcf' al-reds (head- 
ache of the head). It differs from ta^kid in that 
the latter always serves to remove a doubt (Ha- 
riri, loc. citi). 5. In prosody, the portion of either 
hemistich of a verse between the first and the 
last foot. (Freytag, Darstellung der arabischen 
Verskunst^ p. iig, 346, 527). A verse consisting 
of the foot mafakllun repeated four times would 
have no ka^w. 

Bibliography. Sprengcr and I.ees, Dic- 
tionary of Technical Terms., Pt. i. p. 39$ sq.\ 
Djurdjani, Ta^rifat., ed. Fliigel, p. 31 and 92. 

(T. H. Weir.) 

HASHWIYA , also HashawIya or Aiii. al- 
IIashw, a contemptuous term for those among 
the men of Tradition (Askdb al-Hadlth., q. v.), 
who recognised the coarsely anthropomorphic tra- 
ditions as genuine, without criticism and even 
with a kind of preference, and interpreted them 
literally. A few names of individuals who made 
themselves notorious in this way and who be- 
longed neither to the Karramiya nor to those 
Shrts who did the same, are mentioned by al- 
Shahrastani, ed. Cureton, p. 77. The Salimlya 
also (cf. Goldziher in Zeitschr. der Deutsch. Mor- 


gcnl. Gesells.., Ixi., icy) are among them. The 
ilu‘tazila scorned the whole of the .'kshab al-Hadith 
as Hashwiya because they tolerated antliropomor- 
phic expressions, although without the lack of 
good taste of the Ilashwiya proper and often with 
the retention of the “how’’ {btla kaifa). 

Bibliography. Van Vloten in Actes da 
lie Congr'cs internation, des Oriental.., ay Ses- 
sion, p. 99 sq. ; M. Th. Houtsma in Zeitschr. 
fur Assynologie, xxvi. 196 sqq. (where further 
references are given). 

HASIK (Hasek), a town in the Mahra 
country [q. v.], east of Mirbat [q. v.] in 17'’ 21' 
N. Lat. and 55° 23' E. Long., at the foot of the 
high mountain of Xus (Liis), the of the 

Periplus -Maris Erythraei. Before the town lies 
the “bay of herbs” (Djun al-Hashlsh), the bay 
of Hasik (Ra’s Hasik), also called Kurya and 
Murya Bay after the two islands lying opposite 
(Kharyan and Maryan in Idrisi). IdrisI describes 
Hasik as a small fortified town four days east of 
MirbaB with many inhabitants, who are fishermen. 
Ibn Battuta landed here on his way through to 
‘Oman and found the houses built of fishbone.s 
with roofs of camelskins. In Ibn Battuta’s and 
Idrisi’s time there was great intercourse between 
Hasik and the island of Sokotra [q. v.] to the 
south. The frankincen.se, which was produced in 
the Mahra country, was exported through Hasik. 
The town is now quite ruined. It is called Sulf 
Hasik and is inhabited by the Korah (or Korah) 
and other tribes of the frankincense countiy. 

Opposite H.asik, according to Miles about 20 
miles from the coast, lie the “seven isles of 
Zenobia” (the ini'x vifa-oi, ai Ztfvo^iov l.s’ybiitvcci 
of the Periplus)., the Kharyan and Maryan group 
of Idrisi, called the Djaza^ir Ibn IGialfan, after a 
prominent Mahrl family, by the Arabs of the 
south coast. The most westerly of the islands and 
the one nearest the coast bears the name Hasik! 
or Hasikiya i. e. the island belonging to Hasik 
(the Portuguese, who visited this island in 1888, 
called it Hezquiye). Like the most easterly of the 
islands, Kibliya, it is covered by a large number 
of peaked hills mainly composed of red and 
streaked granite and inhabited by pelicans and 
diving birds. Hiilton, who visited the islands in 
1836, found only one of them, Hallaniya, inhabited 
by men, twenty-three ichthyophagi. He found that 
their language resembled that of Sokotrs. The 
huts in which they lived consisted of loose stones 
above rvhich were laid fishbones covered with sea- 
weed. They belonged to the Bait (Banu) Hjanaba 
(Djenabi = Zi^vo/J/oc of the Periplus') to the same 
tribe as lived on the coast between Hasik and 
Ra°s al-Hadd. Their ancestors are said to have 
migrated hither several centuries ago, .after being 
driven from Hasik and Mirbat as a result of feuds 
with their neighbours. Ptolemy and Pliny call the 
people of these islands ’Ao-x/Vari or Ascitae, a name 
doubtless connected with Hasik, although the an- 
cients connected this name with aaxii “wine- 
skin”. 

Bibliography. HamdanT, Djazira (ed. 
Muller), p. 52, i; Ibn Batuta (ed. Defrdmery et 
Sanguinetti), ii. 214—215; Hulton, Account of 
the Curya Murya Isles near the south-eastern 
coast of Arabia in the Journal of the London 
Royal Geogr. Soc.., Vol. xi. (1841), p. 156 — 164; 
K. Ritter, Erdkunde, xii. 264, 305, 306, 31 1, 
312 , 335 — 347 , 65 C'~ 657 ; A. .Sprenger, Die 
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alte Geagraphie Arabiens^ p. 95, 98 — 99, 313 — 
314. _ (J. SCHLEIFER.) 

HASSAN B. Malik, grandson of the Kalbl 
chief Bahdal b. Unaif [q. v.] and uncle of the 
Caliph Yazid I. These qualifications as well as 
the prestige of his family and of the powerful 
tribe of Kalb procured him in the reigns of 
Mu^awiya and Yazid the post of governor of 
Palestine and the Jordan territory. lie 
had previously distinguished himself in battle in 
the Syrian army at Siffln. He then accompanied 
the young Yazid , when the latter went to Da- 
mascus to ascend the Caliph’s throne. During the 
reign of his nephew he was the most influential 
person at court. On Yazid’s sudden death and the 
succession soon after of Mu'awiya II, his grand- 
nephew, Ibh Bahdal — as he was usually called — 
became governor of the Djund of Jordan, the only 
one which, through his intervention, had remained 
faithful to the Omayyad cause. He now advanced 
against Damascus to be able to follow events on 
the scene and to champion the interests of the 
younger sons of the Caliph Yazid, who had been 
entrusted to his guardianship. He took up his 
abode with them in Djabiva. From here he is 
said, by a series of clever manoeuvres, to have suc- 
ceeded in unmasking Dahhak b. Kais [q. v.] who 
was a traitor to the Omayyad cause. Another 
story however, given by Ibn SaM, ascribes this 
diplomatic success with more justice — as Fr. 
Buhl has shown — to the able ‘Ubaid Allah, son 
of Ziyad. The latter also persuaded Marwan b. 
al-Hakam to come forward as a claimant to the 
vacant throne. When Hassan took up the candi- 
dature of his grandnephew Khalid b. Yazid, the 
Omayyads and their supporters were forced to 
come to him at Iljabiya. There an assembly was 
held under the presidency of the Kalbi chief [cf. 
njSBlYA, i. 988 sq.]. 

After 40 days’ negotiations Marwan b. al-Hakam 
w-as chosen Caliph. But before Ibn Bahdal recog- 
nised him, he extorted his consent to the succes- 
sion of the young IHialid after Marwan’s death 
important privileges for his tribe, and the confir 
mation of all the privileges which his family hac 
enjoyed under the Sufyanids. Henceforth his in 
fluence began to decline. When Marwan died, hi 
is said to have pledged him to recognise ^Abc 
al-Malik as his successor. On ‘Amr al-.-Vshdak’; 
[q. v.] rebellion, Hassan took 'Abd al-Malik’s sidi 
and was among the Omayyads at the murder o 
this rebel. After this event the name of this Kalb 
chief, who had held the fortunes of the Omayyac 
dynasty in his hand for a long period, is no longei 
mentioned. 

Bibliography. Dmawarl, al-Akhbar al 
tnual (ed. Guirg.ass), p. 184; Ya'kubI, Hist, (ed 
outsma), ii. 301, 304, 306; AghSni.^ xvi'ii. in: 
labari, Amutles (ed. de Goeje), ii. 468 — 470 

787V 576, 577 , 588, 785, 
707;, z.€itschr. Assyriol.^ xxvii. 50 — 54: H, 

I^mmens Etudes stir U regne du calife omal 
yade Mo auaa I=r, p 287; do., Le calif at dt 
P- '09 - (H. Lammens.) 

HASSAN B. al-Nu'man al-GhassanI, go- 
vernor of IfrIklya. After Zuhair’s departure 
(which IS not to be explained by the religious 
scniples to which it is usually attributed), and his 
defeat and death at Barka, IfrIklya remained 
without a governor, the Caliph '^Abd al-Malik 
being wholly occupied with his struggle with Ibn 


Zubair. On the conclusion of this war Hassan was 
sent to IfrIklya to pacify or rather to reconquer 
it. He first of all attacked Carthage, which still 
belonged to the Byzantines. The city was Uaken 
by storm but a number of the inhabitants were 
able to escape to Sicily. The fall of Carthage 
produced great consternation at the coiiit of Con- 
stantinople. The emperor Leontios equipped a 
fleet, which appeared before Carthage under the 
patrician Johannes in 697. Hassan could not op- 
pose it; he had just been beaten on the banks 
of the Wadi Nlni by the Berbers, who had risen 
under the prophetess celebrated under the Arabic 
name of Kahina [q. v.] and were cooperating with 
the Greeks. Hassan and the few of his followers 
who had survived the disaster were haid pressed 
to Gabes and did not stop till they reached Barka. 
There he awaited help from the Caliph. In 698 
Carthago was besieged by the Muslims from land 
and sea and again taken and the patrician Jo- 
hannes returned to the east with the remnants of 
his fleet. Hassan conquered all the fortresses in 
IfrIklya occupied by the Greeks and then took 
the field against Kahina. As usual the Berbers 
after their first success had been unable to agree 
among themselves; the heroine was thus defeated 
by treachery and killed in Awras at a well which 
afterwards bore her name (according to others at 
Tabacco). Hassan was next proceeding to levy 
khflra^ on the whole of the conquered country 
when he was suddenly dismissed by 'Abd al-'AzIz, 
the governor of Egypt, and deprived of all his 
estates. He died in 80 (699-700). The chronology 
of his campaigns against Carthage and the Berbers 
was uncertain even by al-'ldhari’s time; here that 
of Diehl is followed. 

Bibliography: Al-Balatlliurl , Futiih al- 
Btildan (ed. de Goeje) p. 229; Ibn ‘IdJjari, 
Histoire de I'Afriqtie et de I' Espagnef\. 18 — 24; 
al-BakrI, Description de I'Afrique septentrionale., 
Arab text (Algiers 1897), p. 7-8, transl. by De 
Slane (Paris, 1899), p. 20 — 23; al-Tidjanl, 
Voyage dans la regence de Tunis.^ transl. Rous- 
seau (Paris, 1893), p. 63 — 69; al-Nuwairi, in 
Histoire des Vol. i., appendix, p. 338 — ■ 

343 5 I8n Khaldun, Histoire de B Afriqite et de 
la Sidle, ed. and transl. Desvergers (Paris, 1841), 
text, p. 5-— 6, transl., p. 24 — 28 ; Hitdb al-’-Ibar 
(ed. de Bulay, vi. 109 ; Histoire des Berb'eres, 
trad, de Slane, i. 213—219; Ibn Abn Dinar, 
Mums (Tunis, 1286 a. h.), p. 17-18; Mouley 
Ahmed, Rihla (Fas, 2 vols., n. d.), i. 47 — 
52; French transl. (Berbrugger, Voyages dans 
le Sud de I'Algerie, Paris, 1846), p. 232 — 234; 
Pournel, Les Berbers, i. 237 — 224; A. Muller, 
Der Islam etc., i. 420—422 ; Diehl, VAfrique by- 
zantine (Paris, 1896), p. 581—586, and the 
sources quoted; Audollent, Carthage romaine 
^aris,_i9oi), p. 138 — 141. (RENk Basset.) 
hassan b. Thabit of the tribe of al-Khav 
ra_j both on his father’s and mother’s side, was 
orn at Madina about the year 563, being thus 
^me seven or eight years older than Muhammad. 
He was the most eminent city poet of his age. 
e attached himself as court poet to the kings of 
as^n at Djillik, the sons and grandsons of al- 
■ ? c A “et with al-NtlbigJia 

^ and for his panegyric upon ‘Amr, 

recite in their presence, was rewarded with a 
pension. This did not prevent him from visiting 
al-Au man Abu Kabiio of al-Hira. The visit aroused 
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the jealousy of the Ghassanid, but Hassan succeeded 
ill allaying his suspicions. On the return of al- 
Nabigha to the favour of al-Nuhnan, Hassan pru- 
dently withdrew. At the fair of 'Ukaz his claim 
to preeminence had been rejected by his Badawl 
rival, and his inferiority demonstrated. lie is said 
to have been about sixty years of age when he 
deemed it prudent to throw in his lot with Mu- 
hammad, who was fast winning his way to the 
front. This did not alienate the friendship of the 
Ghassanids, though Hassan, in view of Muham- 
mad’s raids, did not deem it prudent to visit his 
old friends. To Muhammad the services of Hassan 
were invaluable in replying to the lampoons of 
.. the unbelieving poets; and the Prophet showed 
his appreciation of them by presenting him with 
an estate and the Egyptian slave Sirin, sister of 
Mary the Copt, and even forgave the p.art he 
played in the matter of ‘.Alisha and Safwan. His 
most notable service to Islam was perhaps the 
conversion of Tamira, whose champions he worst- 
ed in a contest of verse. He survived not only 
Muhammad but also Abii Bakr and 'Umar, upon 
all of whom he has some fine elegies; but he 
was especially devoted to 'Uthman, who had lived 
in his brother’s house in Madina after the Hidjra 
[q. V.], and the guilt of whose murder he laid 
at the door of 'Alt. He is said to have died at 
the age of 120 years: his family became extinct. 

Hassan was the founder of the religious poetry 
of Islam. His verses abound with Kur^anic phrases, 
but they are also full of the boasting {fak/ir) of 
the Ignorance. His forte, however, was satire and 
scurrility. It was these qualities which made him 
a useful instrument to Muhammad. To European 
taste his poetry is preferable to that of the desert 
poets; but its chief value is as a source for the 
history of Islam. 

Bibliography. Diivan^ T unis 1 864, Bombay 
1865, Leyden 1910 (ed. by Hartwig Hirschfeld, 
Gibb Memorial Series); Ibn Hisham, ed. Wiis- 
tenfeld, by index. (T. H. Weir.) 

HATIF (a.) means one who cries out, summons, 
proclaims, with a voice harsh, high, strong. The 
root is also used to express the ringing sound of 
a bow, the yearning of a pigeon, a moaning wind, 
rolling thunder. For these forces see Lisan^ xi. 
259i I’m hatuf in the sense “thunder-cloud” is 
found only in Asas al-Balagha and connects with 
the modern Arabian use of hattafi in the sense 
steady rain” (Socin, Diwan aus Ceniralarabicn., 

1. 188, 1. ii). More narrowly it is used to de- 
scribe a voice which comes, while the speaker re- 
mains invisible, bringing mysterious information, 
or warning, or summoning, or inspiring with 
poetry. The last is common in Persian, e. g. in 
Nizami, see W. Bacher, Nizami's Lcbm u. Werkc., 
p. 1 1, note 12, p. 41, note 5. It brings tidings of death 
xxi. 126, 1. 2); is heard in connec- 
tion with a family of kahins (Aghani., xv, 76, 

• tiy it a serpent-i^V»«2 {shudja’-) shows its 

gratitude {Aghani.^ xix. 86, 1. 2). It is thus a 
method by which the ^inn manifest themselves, 
and jnay be contrasted with the ti^if or tiPif al- 
ayal.^ which is seen , while the hdtif is only 
card, and which had apparently Satanic associa- 
tions {Aghani.^ vii. 131, last 1., and Lane, Lexi- 
*9<^5i’"l9o6a). Yet in Aghani xiii. 65, 1. 
*o, a td'if is heard but not seen. The narra- 
tive in Aghani.^ vii. 131, of how a hatif brought 
f ulhaina news of the death of Djamil is de- 
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tailed and psychologically veiy suggestive. As an 
auditory hallucination, veridical or otherwise, it could 
easily be parallelled in Gurney and Myers’ Phan- 
tasms of the Living (also Encycl. Brit.'\ xii. 
862) and_ explained on their hypothesis. But 
for the hatif other words were quite commonly 
used in older Arabic {munaJi, sa'ih.^ ,/5q-) and so, 
while the phenomenon is closely ’ parallel to the 
Hebrew Bath Kol. (cf. Bat kol in Jeviish Bn- 
tytl-T >*• 588 ri/y.) the word hatif is only one 
descriptive among others and not a specific name. 
Goldzihcr {Arabise he Philologie i. 210 sqq.) 
distinguishes the more frequent hamham, or unin- 
telligible sounds of the djinn from these rarer 
voices carrying a meaning, and Wellhausen even 
thinks of the hatif as a later development under 
the influence of the civilization of the towns 
{Reste.^ p. 139, note). For a later sceptical atti- 
tude, with a rationalistic explanation, see the Mu'- 
tazilite Mas'udI in MtiruJj iii. 323 sqq. But 
this attitude made little way and the hatif in 
later, and especially in religious literature, lost its 
vagueness and became more and more defined 
and frequent. The stories of the lives and expe- 
riences of the saints {awliyW) are so full of occur- 
rences that separate references are needless. Hatif % 
gave many testimonies to the truth of the pro- 
phetship of Muhammad , and according to Spren- 
ger {Leben., iii. 57), there were at least two 
books written on these under the title Hawatif 
al-Qjann by Abfl Bakr al-Kharafitl and Ibn Abl 
Dunya (d. 281). See on the latter Hadjdji Kha- 
Ufa {sub tit.) and Brockelmann, Gesch.., i. 154; 
the Fihrist (p. 185) does not mention this book 
in dealing with him. In magic such voices can 
be sent at will by the use of certain rites. This 
is called irsdl al-hawatif.^ and the messages com- 
mitted to them will be heard by the persons men- 
tioned in the spell (.Ahmad al Zarkawl, Mafanh, 
pp. 175, 198). Finally, we have, in Persian and 
Turkish, the Perso- .Arabic compound hatif-i-djan 
“inward monitor” (Gibb, Hist, of Ottoman Poetry.^ 
i. 513)- The mediaeval usage in the sense of 
“herald” belongs to the lexicons, see Dozy, sub voce. 

Bibliography. It has been given in the 
article. The important passages are in Gold- 
ziher, Arabische Philologie., i., especially p. 212 
and in Wellhausen, Rests., p. 139. Cf. Sprenger, 
Leben, i. 216. (D. B. Macdon.ald.) 

HATIF, Saiyid Ahmad Hatif, a Persian poet 
of Ispahan, died in 1128 (1784). He is the author 
of a famous tardpt (poem with a refrain), translated 
by Schlechta-Wssehrd in the Zeitschr. </. Dcutsch. 
Morgenl. Gesclls., v. 80 sqq., and was celelirated 
as a writer of ghazels. Specimens of the latter are 
given in Bland, A Century of Persian Ghazels, 
p. 38 sqq. Manuscripts of his Dr.van are rare; 
there is one in the Bodleian Library, cf. Ethe, 
Catalogue, N**. 1188. 

Bibli ography : Defremery in fourn. Asiat., 
5'1> Series, Vol. vii. 130 ryy.; Eth6 in the Grundr. 
d. Jran.JPhil., ii. 313 sq. 

HATIFI, LAbd Allah, a Persian poet, son 
of Djaml’s [q. v.] sister, born at Khardjird in the 
district of Djam, which belonged to Herat, and 
died in 927 (1521). He celebrated the conquests 
of Timur in an epic entitled Timur-namah (also 
Tjifar-ndmah), llthogr., Lucknow 1869. He also 
intended to compose a “fiver” {khamsd), i. e. a 
collection of five long poems, but never carried 
his plan into operation. We possess however a 

'9 
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Laila u Madjnun (ed. Sir William Jones, Cal- 
cutta 1788, and lithogr. Lucknow 1279), which 
was to form a part of it, as well as a Haft Man- 
zar. He was visited by Shah Isma ‘^11 when the 
latter returned from the conquest of Khorasan in 
917 (1511) and was commanded to compose a 
poem on this event ; but he only composed about 
a thousand verses of it ; the S/tah-namah of the 
Safawids, which it was intended to be, was never 
completed. 

Bibliography. Lutf 'All beg, Atcsh-kedc., 
p. 65 ; Rida-Kuli-^an, Me^ma'^ al-l'usahif., ii. 
54; Khwandamir, Habib al-Siyar.^ iii. 3, 346; 
Babur, Memoires., p. 227 (transl. PavetdeCour- 
teille, Vol. i. p. 409); Hammer, .Pr;- 

.TO«r, p. 355; Ouseley, Notices., p. 143; Rieu, 
Catal. Persian MSS.., p. 652 ; Ethe, //. 

iron. Philologie., ii. 237, 239, 246 — 248, 579, 
586-587. (Cl. Huart.) 

HATIM. [See Ka'ii.a]. 

HATIM al-TAT r.. 'Abd Allah b. Sa'd, 
a knight and poet of the pre-Muhammadan 
period, who lived from the last half of the sixth 
into the beginning of the seventh century, a 
contemporary of the poets al-Nabigha, Bishr b. 
Abl Khazim, and 'Abid b. al-Abras. He displayed 
in a high degree the virtues of the Muruwa 
[q. V.] , particularly hospitality and liberality, in 
the practice of which he paid no regard to his 
own needs. This tendency to extravagant gener- 
osity was revealed in him even as a youth; the 
consequence was that his grandfather, under whose 
gitardianship he had lived since the early death 
of his father, abandoned him. Legend pictures 
him as the ideal type of the pre-Muhammadan 
•Arab. (For further particulars of him and his re- 
lations with the kings of Hira see Schulthess op. 
cit.., introduction). 

His generosity became proverbial (adpsuad min 
and he was called al-Djawad or al-Adjwad. 
It is even related that after his death he used to 


attend to those who appealed to his hospitality at 
his grave (cf. Goldziher, Muh. Stud., i. 234). This 
grave was probably on a mountain ('Uwarid, Yakut, 
iii. 740) in Tungha on the Wadi HaTl (in al- 
Mas'udi Tungha should be read for BaHa and 
Hdil for al-Khabil following Yakut, i. 880) where 
he is said to have lived. On the right and on the 
left of his tomb, according to al-Mas'udi (cf. Dlwan 
N». xiv., and Lane, The Thousand and One Nights 
new ed. , ii. 295 r;/.), there were four stone 
figures representing maidens with dishevelled hair 
mourning over his grave. At his tomb there was 
also shown the remains of the large kettle out of 
which Hatim used to feed his guests. According 
to Palgrave’s Narratk'e , i. 224 sq., the grave 
seems still to be known in this district. 

His verses are for the most part concerned with 
the praise of generosity and unselfishness. His 
Dlu’an, which in its present form probably con- 
tains a number of verses that are not his, was 
possibly originally much larger {Fihrist, p. 132, 
paen.^ about 200 war aka). Hatim became a very 
popular figure in Arab literature. In Persia he 
^came the hero of a very popular romance, 
Aijsa-i Hatim Ta'l (also Kissa-i haft Sair {StPdiyi 
^ transl. by D. Forbes (London 1830, 
O. T. F.) from a version which differs markedly 
from the Calcutta editions (ed. J. Atkinson, 1818, 
and 1827) (see Forbes, op. dt.. Preface, p. vii.): 
the Hajt Iniaf-i Hatim Ta'l forms a continuation. 


A briefer account of Hatim's life .ind deeds was 
given by Husain Wa'i/ _Kashifi (died 9to 
1504-1505) in Nisas u Athar-i Hatim Tal or 
Risala-i Hdtimiya, ed. Schefer, Chrestomathie 
Persanc, i. 173 sqq. There is .iLo a Turkish 
version of the romance, DdstUn-i Jfalim Tap, 
(Constantinople 1272). A number of editions of a 
Hindustani translation of the Niss.a-i Hatim, en- 
titled ArlPish-i Mahfil, are given in the India 
Office Catalogue, ii. 2, Hindustani Books, by J. F. 
Blumhardt, p. 135 sq., cf. also Garcin de Tassy, 
Hist, de la Litt. Hindouie et Hindoustanie, i. 552 
sq.-, on a metrical version of the romance in 
Hindi and Flindustanl, cf. Garcin de Tassy, op. 
cit., i. 497, iii. 148. 

Bibliography. Der Diwan dcs arabischen 
Dichters Hatim Tcj, ed., transl. and annot. by 
Dr. Fr. Schulthess (cf. Barth, Zui Kritik und 
Erkldrung des Diwans Hatim Tcjjs in Zcitschr. 
der Dcutsch. Morgenl. Gcsellsch., Iii. 34 sqq.') 
and the bibl. quoted in the Introduction ; Kitdb 
Shikars' al-Nasramya (ed. Cheikho), i. gS — 134; 
Ibn Kutaiba, Kitab al-Shkr wa ' l-ShikaiS' (ed. 
de Goeje), p. 123 — 130; al-Mas'adl, Paris ed., 
iii. 327 — 331; Aghtinl', xvi. 96 sqq.', Yakut, 
ed. Wiistenfeld, 1. c., and i. 312, 790; Brockel- 
mann, Gesch. d. arab. Lit., i. 26 sq., and bibl. 
there given. — On the Persian romance cf. 
H. Eth6, Catal. Pers. MSS. India Office, N®. 
780 — 783, and Catalogues quoted there; Browne, 
A Catal. of the Pers. MSS . .... Cambridge, 
Nos. 319, 333, p. 399, 420—422; Grundr. der 
iran. Philol., ii. 319 sq. 

(C. VAN Arendonk.) 

^attin or WTIN, in the Talmud Kefar 
Hattiye, a village to the west of and above 
Tiberias on a fertile plain, the southern border 
of which is formed by a steep limestone ridge. 
At both the western and eastern ends of the 
ridge there is a higher summit called Kurun Hattin. 
A tradition, known in the xii'h century, the 
origin of which is uncertain, places the tomb of 
the prophet Shu'aib (Yitro) here ; the little chapel, 
which has been rebuilt in modern times and is 
annually visited by the Druses, lies on an elevation 
in a rocky valley at the western summit. On the 
uneven tableland southeast of the rocky ridge was 
fought the battle which destroyed the power of 
the Crusaders, when Salah al-Din won a great 
victory over the Christians on the 5'1> July 1187. 
After the Frankish troops, tormented by heat and 
thirst, had been some cut down, others put to 
flight, the remainder retired to the eastern summit, 
where many were thrown over the steep southern 
side. In memory of this the victor built a small 
chapel on the summit, called Kubbat al-Nasr. 

Bibliography. Ya^ut, Mtidjam al-Bulddn, 
ed. Wiistenfeld, ii. 291 sqq.-, DimishlcI, Cos- 
mographie, ed. Mehren, p. 21, 2; R. Hartmann, 
Halil al-Zahiri, p. 48; Guy Le Strange, Pa- 
lestine under the Moslems, p. 450 sq.-, Ibn- 
el-Athiri Chronicon, ed. Tornberg, xi. 352 — 3551 
Wilken, Geschichte der Kreutz'uge, iii. 2, 275 
sqq.-, Robinson, Palestine^, ii. 37S; iii. 34 *i 
342; Guerin, Galilee, i. 193; Frei, Zeitschr. d. 
Deutsch. Pal.-Vereins., ix. 142 sqq. 

(Fr. Buhl.) 

HAUSAS, a negro people in the Sudan, 
^ey occupy the zone included between the Sa- 
hara on the north, Bomu on the east, the bend 
of the Niger on the west and the coast countries 
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of the Gulf of Guinea (Togo, Dahomey, Benin 
and the Cameroons) on the south. It is one of 
the largest ethnic groups in Africa; according to 
Robinson it numbers about 15,000,000 souls. 

The Hausas are very clearly distinguished in 
physique from other black races. As a rule they 
are tall; their hands and feet arc small, their 
features regular and their physiognomy intelligent. 
They are active and quick-witted and are fond of 
sport and war. Their physical qualities and their 
bravery make the Hausas excellent soldiers. There- 
fore the English in Nigeria and the Germans in 
Togoland and the Cameroons recruit their police 
forces from among them. 

The Hausas live by agriculture, industry and 
commerce. The soil, tilled by the hoe and im- 
proved by manuring, produces rice, millet and 
especially cotton, which is manufactured in the 
country itself. Industry indeed is well developed 
and bears witness to the relatively high degree of 
civilization which the inhabitants have attained. 
The textile industry is particularly flourishing. The 
cotton thread spun by the women is dyed in 
various colours, then woven into long narrow 
strips, which are used to make different articles 
of clothing (robes, shirts, trousers and burnuses). 
These clothes are famous for their fineness and 
are exported all over the Sudan. Basketwork, tan- 
ning, shoemaking and saddlery are equally pros- 
perous as well as goldsmithery and the manu- 
facture of metal goods for domestic use or or- 
nament. In all these works the Hausa show a 
well developed artistic sense. 

They are also able and enterprising merchants. 
Their towns, particularly Kano, have very frequent 
markets. Every year their caravans make the three 
months’ journey across the Sahara, cariying to 
Tripoli the products of the Sudan, clothstuffs, 
leather, ivory, and ostrich feathers, and returning 
laden with European products. Other caravans go 
to Upper Egypt and the shores of the Red Sea. 
Lastly the pilgrimage to Mecca, methodically or- 
ganised, furnishes the Hausa with the opportunity 
and excuse for lucrative trading operations. They 
were at one time great slave traders but European 
intervention has considerably reduced this traffic. 
Colonies of Hausa merchants, numbering some- 
mes 2000 — 3000 individuals, are established not 
only in the principal places of the Sudan but 
also at Ghadames, Ghat, Tripoli, Tunis, Cairo, 
Massawa and in the majority of the towns of the 
Atlantic coast (Lagos, Akra, Freetown etc.). 

Islam is now the religion of the Hausas. In- 
troduced in the xvh’ century, it made considerable 
progress in the xixth as a result of the conquest 
of the country by the Pul (Fulbe) who imposed 
it by force on the conquered people. Only the 
tribes of the forest or mountain districts have re- 
mained fetish-worshippers. In religious matters 
however the Hausas show a singular lukewarm- 
ness. According to Robinson, mosques are hardly 
found, except in Sokotb and Kano. “In the large 
towns” writes the same author, “perhaps half the 
population are nominally Mohammedans, whilst 
the rest can hardly be said to have any definite 
form of religion at all” {Hausaland^ p. 184). If 
the idols have disappeared, overthrown by the 
Fulbe, ancient superstitions have survived, such, 
for example, as the belief in lucky and un- 
lucky days, the use of talismans to cure diseases, 
a custom exploited by the Hadjdjis returned from 


Mecca, who are credited with possessing the power 
of writing infallible charms. In spite however of 
the rather unorthodox character of these practices 
the Hausas are none the less active propagators 
of Islam among their fetish-worshipping neighbours. 

At the same time as their religion they spread 
around them the use of their language, which has 
become the lingua franca of the Sudan and even 
of certain parts of the Sahara. The character and 
classification of this language has been often dis- 
cussed since Schon made the first specimens of it 
known to European scholars. Some philologists 
(e. g. Miller and Lepsius) relying on certain 
morphological analogies which it presents with the 
Berber dialects, proposed to class it in the Ham- 
itic family. According to another view put for- 
ward by M. Delafosse and supported by M. Lip- 
pert, “Hausa is a language of negro origin on 
account of its very large number of radicals and 
vocalic terminations. This negro language has been 
profoundly influenced in grammar by the languages 
of the Hamitic family and has borrowed a con- 
siderable number of radicals and roots Semitic 

influence on this language has been almost nil ; 
not more remarkable, in any case, than on any 
language spoken by Muslims and equal to the 
influence of the European languages on the dialects 
of the coast (importation of foreign words de- 
signating new objects)”. The literature consists of 
a number of chronicles, tales and popular songs 
which have been collected and published by 
Europeans. 

History. The origin of the Hausas is very 
uncertain. Barth identifies them, but in a very 
hypothetical fashion, with the Atarantes of Hero- 
dotos. One fact is certain : the Hausas used to 
live in a more northern region than that which 
they now occupy, which corresponded to Damergu 
and the oasis of Air. The Hilali invasion brought 
into these lands Tuaregs driven southwards by the 
Berber tribes of Northern Africa. For some time 
these two races lived in harmony and their inter- 
marriage produced half-castes, the ancestors of the 
servile tribes who now live in dependence on the 
Tuareg. Then, the resources of the oasis becoming 
insufficient, the Hausas migrated southwards and 
founded various states of which the most ancient 
appears to be that of Biram. According to a myth- 
ical genealogy given by Barth, Biram is actually 
considered the ancestor of the Hausas. His descen- 
dants, Gober, Kano, Rano, Katsena and Segzeg 
(Zaria) were the creators of the kingdoms which 
still bear these names and which are called the 
seven legitimate Hausas {Hausa iokoi). The other 
states, the population of which has become much 
mixed with foreign elements (Yoruba, Nupe, Guari, 
Yauri, Bautshi, Sanfara and Kebi), were known as 
bastard Hausas {Hausa banya bokoi). These king- 
doms varied in extent. The oldest, Biram and Rano, 
were not much larger than their capitals, the others 
attained a considerable development. The Sultans 
of Gober and later those of Katsena, Kano and Zaria 
conquered vast territories and were able to put in 
the field armies of 2000 horsemen and 10,000 
foot-soldiers. 

The earliest mention of a Hausa kingdom, Gober, 
is found in Ibn Battuta. When this traveller vi- 
sited the Sudan (1353), the Hausa were still pagans. 
Although certain legends ascribe the introduction 
of Islam to missionaries sent by the Caliph ^Omar, 
this religion was in reality brought to the Hausas 
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at the end of the xivth century by merchants 
coming from the countries of the central Niger 
and Bornu, which had long been islamised. Their 
propaganda was perhaps strengthened by the preach- 
ing of the celebrated marabout of Tuat, Mu- 
liammad b. '^Abd al-Kadir al-Maghill. In any case, 
by the end of the xv'h century Kano and Katsena 
had become recognised centres of intellectual cul- 
ture. Many marabouts of Djenna and Timbuktu 
stopped there on their return from the pUgrimage 
to Mecca and taught theology and Maliki law 
there to the native students. The conversion of 
the Hausas was not complete however and even 
in the xviii>'' century the people of Gober re- 
lapsed for a time into paganism. 

We know very little about the history of the | 
different Hausa states. Their material prosperity 
seems however to have been remarkable in spite 
of the bloody wars they had to wage against 
their neighbours, notably the Songhai and the people 
of Bornti. As a result of the Moroccan conquest 
Katsena inherited the economic importance of Gao 
and, according to Barth, had more than 100,000 
inhabitants. Kano became and has remained to the 
present time the most important market in the 
whole Sudan. 

The political organisation of the country was 
profoundly modified in the beginning of the xix'h 
century. Till then the various states had remained 
independent of one another. They were now in- 
corporated in the vast empire the foundations of 
which were laid in 1802 by the Fulbe marabout 
'Othtnan dan Fodio (cf. the article pul). In fifteen 
years all the Hausa country w.as conquered, the 
local sultans were dethroned and replaced by gov- 
ernors dependent on the Sultan of Sokoto, the 
capital built by ‘^Oliman. On the latter’s death 
the empire was divided into two sultanates with 
Sokoto and Gando as capitals and the various 
provinces were shared between the two sovereigns. 
The conquerors were however in part absorbed 
in and assimilated to the conquered. The Fulbe 
established in the towns mixed with the Hausa 
and gradually lost their own language and civi- 
lization by this intercourse. The extension of the 
conquest even developed the spirit of initiative 
and enterprise in the Hausas. Tliey broke their 
original bounds on all sides and introduced their 
language and the Muslim religion into the neigh- 
bouring countries. This is why we find them set- 
tled in large numbcis in Togoland, in Adamawa 
and the Cameroons. Lastly, in the last quarter of 
the xix’h century, Europeans, informed by travel- 
lers of the richness of the country, have endea- 
voured to submit it to their rule. The French and 
English disputed .access to the Hausa country at 
the same time as to the lands of the low-er Niger. 
The English were successful and the Anglo-French 
treaty of the 5’!' August 1S90, completed by the 
agreements of the 12’h July 1893, the 14'hjune 
1898, and the Anglo-German agreement of I5’h No- 
vember 1893, left practically the whole of the 
Hausa country in the sphere of British influence. 
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(G. YvER.) 

HAWALA(a.), literally “turn”; in Muslim law 
the transference of a debt from one person ^ to 
another. The hasvala is an agreement by which 
a debtor is freed from a debt by another becoming 
responsible for it (N. Seignette, Code Afusulman 
par Khalil, p. 173). This transference of the obli- 
gation is the angle around which this legal me- 
chanism “turns”. 

The word liawdla then comes to denote the 
document by w'hich the transference of the debt 
is completed and next receives the meaning of 
cheque, or order to pay, to a public chest also. 

B ib liogr ap hy. N. de Tornauw, Das Mus- 
limische Recht aus den Quellcn dargestelll,^^^V~ 
2 ig, P- 139 saq.-. A. Querry, Droit Musuhnan 
( 4 rt),J. _48o (Ch. Huart.) 

HAVVARI, apostle. The word is borrowed 
from the Ethiopic, where liawdryd has the same 
meaning (see '^iAAtkie.,Beitrdge :ur sent. Sprachiinss., 
p. 48). The derivations from the Arabic “he who 
wears white clothes” etc. are erroneous. Tradition 
delights to give foreign epithets which were cur- 
rent among the “people of the scripture”, to the 
earliest missionaries of Islam. Abu Bakr is called 
al-Siddik,''X}rada al-Fdriik, al-Zubairlbn al-'Awwam 
al-Ha-aidri, 

At the same time we find the collective name 
al-HawariyOn for twelve individuals, who are said 
to have been appointed nakJbs of the Medinese 
at the “second 'Akaba” by Muhammad (or hy 
those present) as “surety tor their people jusl 
as the apostles were sureties for Tsa b. Maryam 
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and I (Muhammad) am for my people”. Christian 
influence is also found elsewhere in the account 
of the “.second XA.I<aba”, the total number of those 
present being usually given as 70 or 72, apparently 
on the analogy of the Evangelical accounts of the 
70 or 72 apostles (St. Luke, x. 1,17). 

Of these twelve Hawarlyun 9 are said to have 
belonged to the Khazradj and 3 to the Aws. 
They were : SaM b. 'Ubada, As'ad b. Zurara, Sa'd 
b. al-RabL, Sa^d b. .A.bl f^aithama, Mundhir b. 
'Amr, '^Abd Allah b. Rawaha, al-Bara^ b. MaSur, 
.\bu ’ 1 -Haitham b. al-Taiyi'haii, Usaid b. Hudair, 
L't.bd Allah b. L'kmr. ^L’bada b. al-Samit, Raft' b. 
Malik. 

According to an other account however, the 
Ilawarlyun belonged exclusively to the tribe of 
Kuraish viz., Abu Bakr, ‘Umar, ‘Uthman, ‘All, 
Hamza, Hja'far, Abu ‘Ubaida b. al-Djarrah, ‘Ulh- 
man b. Maz‘un, ‘Abd al-Rahm 5 n b. ‘.\wf,’Sa'd b. 
Abl VVakkas, Talha b. ‘Ubaid Allah, al-Zubair b. al- 
‘.\wwam (cf. A’isas al-Anbiy'i^ ^ Cairo 1290, p. 344). 
From these accounts it is again clear how the 
rivalry between Ansar and Muhadjirun has in- 
fluenced Tradition. 

The tradition regarding these twelve Mu.sliin 
apostles has perhaps , like so many traditions, 
arisen as a deduction from a statement in the 
Kur’an. In Sura 3,4;, 61,, 4, Jesus says; “Who 
arc My An.sar for God (’s cause)?” and the lla- 
warlyun answered : “We are the Ansar of God”. 

The parallel with Muhammad’s own position is 
here clear enough and it is obvious that Muslim 
Ilawarlyun were found to be a necessity along- 
side of the Muslim Ansar. 

There are statements in several Muslim writers 
regarding the disciples of Jesus, which for the 
most part go back to passages in the Apostles. 
Cf. the articles ‘Is.C and MAhPA. 

_ (A. J. Wensinck.) 

HAWASHI. [See hA^iy.v.] 

HAWA^IM or Hashimids is the name given 
to those Sherlfs of Mecca, descendants of a Ila- 
sanid named Abu Hashim Muhammad, who ruled 
there from 455 (1063) to 597(1201). Their names 
are Abu Hasljim Muhammad till 487 (1094), his 
son Abu Fulaita Kasim till 517 or 518 (1124), 
Fulaita b. Kasim till 527 (1133), Hashim b. Fu- 
iaita till 549 (1154), according to other statements 
b" 551 (h 5^)5 Kasim b. Hashim till 556 (1161) 
Isa b. Fulaita till 570 (1174-1175). The latter’s 
so^s, Mukthir and Da’ud, as well as Mansur b. 
Ha ud then disputed the succession, till finally an- 
other Ilasanid named Katada [q. v.] took advan- 
t.ige of this family quarrel to seize the town of 
Mecca and transmitted the Mierlfate to his des- 
cendants. None of these Hawashim did anything 
lemarkable ; at first their ambiguous attitude on 
le. question, whether the F'atimid or ‘Abbasid 
Cahph was to be mentioned in prayer, more than 
once brought great misfortune on the Meccans. 
For further details cf. Wustenfeld, Geschkhte der 
Mhi P- 222 sqq., and Snouck Hurgronje, 

r 1. 62 ryy., where the native sources are 
also given. 

^ large North Arabian tribe, 
tneir genealogy is Hawazin b. Mansur b, Tkrima 
. * ■ — b, Kais Ailan b. Mudar. Among the 
Hawazin may be mentioned 
. ^ ~ northeast of Mecca where there 

IS still a powerful tribe of them, the ‘Amir b. 
-•vasaa [q. v.] , the Djusham, the Sa'd b. B.akr 


(Hallma b. Abl Hhuwaib, the nurse of the Prophet, 
was descended from them) and Hilal. They were 
of the same stock as the Sulaim. During the Dja- 
hiliya they worshipped the idol Hjihar in ‘Ukaz, 
the large and much frequented market of the Thakif 
between Ta if and Nakhla, where the poets used 
to recite their poems on the public maiket-place. 

They were scattered through Nedjd (on the 
Yemen border) and the Eastern Hidjaz near Mecca. 
Among places which belonged’ to them may be 
mentioned: .\mlah, ‘Ads al-Mataljil, al-Darda, al- 
Hab‘an, Faif al-Rih; among wadis, Awtas, I.iya, 
Turaba and Zabya (so Yakut Mit-'dqam] 917; 
HamdanI, Dj.azlra^ p. 50, „ gives Runlya and Tu- 
raba as belonging to the Hilal, but as the Hilal 
are a clan of the Hawazin and as in other districts 
places which had once belonged to the Hawazin 
or their clans were later inhabited by the Hilal, 
e. g. Ta'if, Runiya and Zabya may be identical in 
which case there is a misreading between r and 
a or i!i and «): among waters, Dhu ’ 1 -Hulaifa 
and Tiyan (VViistenfeld, Register, p. 220, Tayan); 
among mountains, al-Mudaiyih. 

Towards the middle of the sixth century after 
the collapse of Yemeni suzerainty over the Ma‘- 
addi tribes, the Hawazin had to pay tribute to 
the chief of the Ghatafan, Zuhair b. Djadhima of 
‘Abs. When the latter was slain on the day of 
Nafr.awat by the ‘Amir b. Sa'.sa'a in revenge for 
a massacre which he had instigated among one of 
their clans, the Ghani [q.v.], the HawSzin became 
independent. After the conclusion of peace between 
the ‘Abs and Dhubyan, they united for common 
action against the Hawazin (E(jusham, ‘Amir and 
Nasr b. Mu'awiya) and the Sulaim their allies. 
Among the resulting battles were Rakm, Nuba’ 
and Liwa in which the Hawazin were defeated. 

In the ninth decade of the sixth century the 
Fidjar or sacrilegious wars began (so called be- 
cause they took place chiefly in the sacred month 
Dhu ’ 1 -Ka‘da, by which the latter was profaned) 
between the Hawazin on the one side and the 
Kuraish and other Kinana tribes on the other. 
The cause of the first F'idjar day, which took place 
on the market place of ‘Ukaz was the aggressive 
attitude of Badr b. Ma'shar of the tribe of Ghifar, 
a branch of the Kinana, towards Ahmar b. MSzin 
of the Hawazin and the insulting of a man and wo- 
man of the Hawazin by the Kurai.sh and Kinana soon 
after. After a cessation of hostilities for some time, 
war broke out again when ‘Urwa al-Rahhal, an 
important member of the Hawazin (of the clan of 
Kilab), who was leading a caravan of Nu'man b. 
Mundhir, king of Hira. to the market of ‘Ukaz, 
was treacherously murdered by Barrad b. Kais, a 
client of Harb b. Umaiya, chief of the Kuraish, 
in the land of the Ghatafan. The Kuraish, who 
were in the market of ‘Ukaz at the time, hearing 
of the murder, left ‘Ukaz surreptitiously before 
the conclusion of the market to return to Mecca. 
They were pursued by the Hawazin and the battle 
of Nakhla resulted. The Kuraish, fewer in numbers 
than their opponents, retired to the sacred district 
of Mecca (Jiarani) and thus escaped being followed 
up by their pursuers. The Prophet is said on 
this day to have been engaged in collecting the 
arrows shot by their enemies on the battlefield 
for his relatives, the Kuraish, being then according 
to some 1 4 and, according to others, 20 years of 
age. In the month of Ithu ’ 1 -Ka‘da of the fol- 
lowing year, the Hawazin, reinforced by the Sulaim, 
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were the first to arrive at the market of 'Ukaz 
and took np a position on the hill of Samta. 
The Kuraish, who appeared soon afterwards on 
the battlefield under Harb b. Umaiya, at first won 
the upper hand over their opponents but had 
finally to retire. The fortune of war again proved 
favourable to the Hawazin a few months later in 
the battle of Abla (near ‘^Ukaz). This was followed 
by a battle on the field of 'Ukaz itself. In order 
not to he able to run away and to make good 
former defeats, a number of the Kuraish had 
their feet tied together (among them the five sons of 
Umaiya, who thence received the name al-'^Anabis 
the “lions”), a strategem repeated in modern times 
in the war between the Egyptians under Muham- 
mad ‘All Pasha and the Wahhabis, in which a 
great many of the Arabs were found dying in 
this position. They thus withstood the enemy and 
the Hawazin had to retire. The last battle between 
the Hawazin and Kuraish, which was followed by 
definite peace, was that of Huraira, in which the 
Hawazin put their enemies to flight. 

When Muhammad conquered Mecca in 8 = 630, 
the Hawazin decided to march against Mecca under 
Malik b. ‘Awf. On Malik’s advice they were fol- 
lowed by their women, children and cattle. Mu- 
hammad, warned by spies of the intended attack, 
went to meet them with an army of 4000 men. 
They met in the valley of Hunain [q. v.] (about 10 
miles from Mecca behind Mount ‘Arafa). The 
Hawazin suddenly fell upon the rear of the Mus- 
lims, who began to flee in panic. Inspired by the 
Prophet, who collected his most intimate compa- 
nions (including his uncle ‘AbbSs, Abu Sufyan, Abu 
Bakr and ‘Omar) around him and as in the battle 
of Badr [q. v.] cursed his enemies by throwing a 
handful of dust against them with the words “may 
your face be covered with destruction”, the Mus- 
lims took courage and attacked the enemy. The 
Hawazin were put to flight and left many dead 
npon the field; their women, children and cattle 
fell into the hands of the Muslims and were 
brought to I)ji‘rana, A number of the HawSzin 
then retired to the valley of Awtas. Aba Musa 
al-Ash‘arI, who went against them,' drove them to 
seek refuge among the hills. They then fortified 
themselves in Tahf. Muhammad besieged the town, 
but had to raise the siege after twenty days (on 
account of a dream, it is said) and returned to 
HiPrana. Here the Prophet received a deputation 
of the Hawazin who offered the submission of the 
tribe, if their families and possessions were re- 
stored to them. Muhammad offered them the choice 
between their families and their possessions. The 
Hawazin chose the former apd peace was made; 
MMik b. ‘Awf was then chosen ’■amil of the Ha- 
wazin. During the general secession under Abu 
Bakr, a number of the Hawazin rebelled but sub- 
mitted to I^alid b. al-Wahd after the battle of 
Buzakha in 1 1 32, like the Sulaim and other tribes. 
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F, Wiistenfeld, Gcneali\^ist}ic 'I aocUcn, ii. Abt., 
Table G, and Register, p. 219—220; O. Blau, 
Arabicn Un scchsten JahrhuitJci t, in the Zeitschr. 
der Dnitsch. Morgcnl. Ges., x.xiii. p. 586 ; A. Mul- 
ler, Drr i. 155— 158, (J. .Scui.iiii EK.) 

IdAWIZA, earlier Huw.ttz.v (diminutive from 
1 luz), a town in the swamp-country (^Khdr 
al-dlym) east of the Tigris in a \ery unheal- 
thy situation. The town and its Nabataean popu- 
lation had a bad reputation even among the Arabs, 
as is clear from Abu ’I-\Vafa^ Zad b. Khudkam’s 
words quoted by Yakut; he draw.s a repulsive 
picture of both in language imitated from Kor^anic 
phraseology. The older Arab geographers do not 
mention Hawiza, because, as Yakut .says, Dubais 
b. ‘Aflf al-AsadI, who died in 386 (996), was the 
first to build there, while Hamd ‘.\llah Mustawfi 
ascribes the foundation of the town to Shapur 
Dhu ’I-Aktaf; according to the latter, in the viiith 
century it was one of the most flourishing towns 
in Khuzistan. Hawiza is still a centre of the Man- 
daeans. Cf. above, i. 678“ supra. 

Bibliography. Yakut, Mtfjjam , ii. 371 sq . ; 
Le Strange, The Lauds of the Eastern Caliphate, 
p. 241. 

HAWRA, see al-Dhiyai! (DniEiii). 

HAWRA (Hora), a town in Hadramut, 
N. E. of Hadjaren [q. v.] on the Iljebcl of the 
same name. The little Wadi llora flows past it, 
running for the earlier part of its course parallel 
to the large Wadi ‘Ain (see hadramawt, p. 208“) 
and then joining it. At the upper end of the town 
there is a large hisyt with seven stories, flanked 
by corner towers, which commands the town. 
Here the hakim resides; he is appointed by the 
Ku‘aitis of Sljibam [q. v.], to whom the town be- 
longs. Hawra possesses a small bazaar and two 
mosques and is surrounded by gardens and fields, 
on which corn, indigo and tobacco are grown. 
The streets of the town are narrow and dirty. 
Leo Hirsch estimates the population at 2000. The 
figure given by Wrede for the population of this 
town, 8000, is much exaggerated like other figures 
given by this otherwise very meritorious explorer. 

Bibliography. H. Fr. v. VseRaxa, Adolph 
V. }Vrede''s Reise in LLadhramaui,*^. 235 ; Van den 
Mag, Le Hadhramout, p. 13; Leo liiTsch, Reisen 
in Sudarabien,Mahraland und Hadramut, p. 179) 
183 ; Th. Bent and Mrs. Th. Bent, Southern 
Arabia, p. 210, 21 1. (J. Schleifer.) 

HAWRAN, the jTin of the Bible, IJawranu 

of the cuneiform inscriptions, Abpsvirii; of Josephus 
etc., is a district on the other side of 
Jordan, which has no well marked boundaries. 
Havvran proper is the Djebel Hawran with the 
plain of al-Nukra; in the wider sense the name 
covers the land up to the district of Diaidur, the 
Nahr aI-‘AlIan, a tributary of the Yarmuk, the 
Wadi 1-Shallala and southwards as far as al-Balka 
[q. V.] and the steppes {al-Hammdd). The Turkish 
mutaswriflik of Hawran however also comprises 
the district ^f Djaidur, as well as Djawlan (Gau- 
lanitis), Adjlun (Gilead) and al-Balka. The governor 
(watoorz-;/) resides at Shaikh Sa‘d; Busr al-Hariri, 
al-SuwaidS, al-Kunaitira, Der‘at (Edreij, Irbid and 
al-Salt are the headquarters of the kaTmmakam’s 
subordinate to him. Under the Mamluks of Egypt 
the province was called al-Kibllya and the resid- 
ence of the wall was at Der‘at. At an earlier 
period the ancient Bo.sra [q. v.] was the capital. 
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Ilawran is entirely a lava formation and is ex- 
ceedingly fertile, the plain of al-Nukra being the 
granary of Syria ; on the other hand, the adjoining 
trachon of al-I.edja is a dreadful desert. The 
IJawran range (the Asalmanos of the ancients. , 
usually called Dj ebel al-Durua after its present | 
inhabitants, is the highest elevation of the east | 
Jordan country and attains a height of 6000 feet. ! 

Historical. Havvran is rich in historical as- j 
sociations. In so far as these reach back to re- 
mote times or belong to the Roman and Byzantine 
periods, they need not be dealt with here. That 
even before the Arab conejuest there was an Arab 
kingdom here under Byzantine protection has al- 
ready been mentioned in the article c.hassan [q. v.]. j 
The capital of Bosra was the first town to be 
conquered by the Ar.ibs (634) and after the in- 
stitution of the rljiind [q. v.] Hawran belonged 
to the Djnnd Dimashk, as it has always since, 
although this military system of division after- 
wards fell into disuse and with the introduction 
of civil administrative divisions the name Wilayet 
Dimashk appeared. The history of HawrSn thus 
coincides with that of Syria. For a time it attained 
greater importance during the Crusades, when the 
Muslims driven out of Palestine migrated hither 
and were able to make a stand against the Chris- 
tians here. After the fall of the kingdom of Jeru- 
salem, these immigrants returned to their old 
homes and Hawran had only a scattered popu- 
lation of Arab tribes left, who are included under 
the general name of '^Urban al-Djebel. 

In the xviii‘h century the resettlement of Haw- 
ran by the Druses of Libanon began. It was brought 
about by the victory of the Shihabids over their 
opponents, the Yemenis, in 1711, whereupon the 
latter migrated to Hawran. At their head was the 
IJamdan family whose abode was in Suwaida. 
These migrations became more and more frequent 
in the xix'h century, when the condition of Liba- 
non became worse and worse for the Druses. In 
Ilawran on the other hand, they led quite an in- 
dependent existence, paid no taxes, and in conse- 
quence of the fertility of the soil soon attained 
great prosperity. When the Hamdan, who had 
hitherto taken first place among the leading 
Druse families, became extinct, the Atrash took 
their place. Finally, in 1852, the Porte decided to 
send troops thither to bring them into submission 
but they were again withdrawn on the out- 
break of the Crimean War. Midhat Pasha [q. v.] 
therefore sought to come to an arrangement with 
the Druses peacefully, and appointed one of their 
shaikhs kaTmmakam of Hawran with his head- 
quarters in Suwaida; the latter succeeded in ar- 
ranging the administration of the province on the 
Turkish fashion, but, although the Shaikhs were 
quite satisfied as they had now the support of the 
Ottoman government behind them, the peasants were 
very discontented and became rebellious, so that 
utter anarchy soon reigned again in Hawran and the 
Druses in 1595 even besieged the Muslim popula- 
tion of the village of al-Harak in the Nu^ra, who 
had taken refuge in the mosque, forced them to sur- 
render and destroyed the mosque. The Porte had 
again to intervene and bloody battles were fought, 
which did not however lead to the final pacifica- 
tion of the country, until finally 'Abd Allah Pasha’s 
strong measures succeeded in breaking the resis- 
tance of the Druses and introduced a tolerable 
state of affairs. 


at.-IJ.VWTA. 


Bibliography. The older Arabic litera- 
ture is given in Le Strange, Palestine tinder 
the Moslems^ p. 32 — 34; ‘AH Djawad, Mania- 
lik-i ' Otjunun. Ta'rihh., Dio ^h rafiya^ LngKati 
p. 350 jy. ; Ibn Fadl Allah, al-TePrlJ bi 'l-MuUa- 
Inh al-sharif (Cairo 1312), p. 177 sq.\ Ritter, 
Erdkundc., xv. ; I’orter, Five Years in Dainascits.1 
ii. I ; Burton and Drake, Unexplored Hyiia 
i. 132 .«/■/.; Wetzsteiu, Keiseber. iibcr den Han- 
ran tind die Trachoncif. Zcitschr. dcs Dcutsch. 
Paliistina-Vcrcins^ Vol. xii. xx. xxi.; Oppen- 
heim. Vom dSFittebnecr zum Pers. Cclf.^ i. 87 
siji].\ Buhl, Geographic des alt. Palast.^ s. Index; 
Palestine and Syria (Baedeker). 

HAWSHABI (plural Hawadiib ^ , a t r i b e i n 
South Arabia, of pure Himyarite descent. 
Their land lies roughly between 44° 45' and 45’ 
5' East Long. (Greenw.) and between 13° ii'and 
13“ 30' North Lat. and is bounded in the south 
by Lahdj (Lahedj) [q. v.], in the west by the land 
of the Subaihl (Sobchi) [q. v.] and of the lludj- 
nya [q. v.], in the north by the land of the 
Dja'da [q. v.] and in the east by the lower Yaff. 
Tlie climate is tropical, the land fertile, produ- 
cing wheat, coffee and cotton. Among the moun- 
tains may be mentioned Djebel Shi'ab (about 6000 
feet high). The Wadis Nura and Bonna (Banna) 
bound the land in the west and east. The capital 
and seat of the Sultan (Shaikh, ‘Alfil) is Raha, 
with a hisn and many stone houses. The Sultan 
receives an annual revenue from England and has 
to provide 1500 men when called upon. The inha- 
bitants of the country, which is reputed unsafe, 
are Kaba'il (independent tribes) who only obey 
the Sultan in case of war. They are §hafi‘is and 
mainly cattle-rearers. They are constantly fighting 
with their neighbours. In 1870 they went to war 
with the YafiH, in 1871, with the Subaihl. They 
are said to number 12,000 — 15,000. HamdanI 
mentions them as inhabitants of the Djebel Sabir 
(Sabr). 

Bibliography. HamdanI, DJaztra., p. 78,7, 
99, ,9; Yajeut, iii. 367; Ritter, Erd- 

hnnde, xii. 676; H. v. Maltzan, Peise nock Sud- 
arabien., p. 350 — 352. (J. Schleifer.) 

al-HAWTA, the name given in South Arabia 
to a district which is considered holy and re- 
garded as a place of refuge. The substantive al- 
ha-wta denotes a place surrounded by a wall, then a 
place under the protection of a saint, who is buried 
there. The most important Hawta in South Arabia 
is that at Inat (‘Ain 5 t [q. v.] in Hadramut, where 
the famous ShaiHi Munsab Bu Bakr b. Salim is 
buried. The second in importance is the Hawta in 
the land of the WahidI [q. v.]. The name Hawta is 
also borne by the capital of the land of the ‘Aba- 
dil, Lahdj (Lahedj) [q. v.], because several saints 
are buried there. Cf. Landberg, Arabica^ v. 205- 
206. G- Schleifer). 

al-HAWTA (Hota), a town in South Ara- 
bia in the land of the Upper WahidI [q. v.] on 
the Wadi ‘Amakin. It has over 1000 inhabitants 
who belong for the most part to the Masha^’ikh 
of the family of Muhammad b. ‘Umar, who is said 
to be descended from ‘Abd al-Kadir al-DjIlSnl 
(flourished in the vi'h century), about 100 for- 
tresslike houses and in addition to a large mos- 
que has seven smaller ones, a large market with 
shops, many looms and a considerable cotton in- 
dustry. Al-Hawta is a free, independent town and 
pays no taxes. Next to ‘Inat [q. v.] it is the most 
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important place of refuge in South Arabia. The 
saint of al-Hawta who, is buried in the great mos- 
que, is the fakih 'All b. Muhammad, a contempo- 
rary of the famous Shaikh Bu Bahr b. Salim of^InSt. 
The fakih 'All is said himself to have planned 
this town to be a city of refuge and to have laid 
out its boundaries. The boundary stones (nrarf'a, 
plur. mada't) still stand upright. On the birthday 
of the Mawla of al-Hawta, which is celebrated on 
three days (Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday), 
after the appearance of the “fifth autumn star" at 
the beginning of the northeastern monsoon, a 
great market is held in the town, which is visited 
by people from great distances, e. g. from Hartb 
[q. V.] and 'Oman. The neighbourhood of al-Hawta 
is very fertile. A mountain of some size rises 
above the town, where chamois, which are nume- 
rous there, are hunted. 

li ib Hog r ap hy\ H. v. Maltzan, Reisc nach 

Sudarabien^ p. 130; Landberg, Arabica, v. 

189 — 192. (J. SCHLEIFER.) 

H A WW A, the wife of Adam, created in 
Paradise out of a left rib from her sleeping hus- 
band, which operation caused him no pain. Other- 
wise no man would cleave to his wife (Tha'labi, 
p. 18; Kisa'i, p. 31). As she was formed from 
a living being, he called her Hawwa (ibid., also 
Tabari, i. 109; Ibn al-Athir, i. 24, cf. Genesis 
2, 2-). As Adam was created out of dust and 
Hawwa out of a bone, man becomes more beau- 
tiful with increasing years Init woman more ugly 
(^a'labi, ibid., agreeing with Deni. A*., 6, Gene- 
sis A‘., 14 u. 17. I^awwa (Sura vii. 20) bore the 
main guilt of the first sin, as, tempted by Iblis, 
she ate of the tree of evil. Tradition relates that 
Hawwa offered her husband first wine, than the 
forbidden fruit and so became the cause of ori- | 
ginal sin (Tha'labi and Gen. R., ibid.). Wine is 
therefore considered the source of all evil. Another 
tradition says that this meal plunged mankind 
into eternal grief. (Tha'labi and the Midrash, 
ibid.). Ten punishments, including menstruation' 
pregnancy and travail, remind the daughters of 
Eve of their mother’.s trespass. To console her 
Hawu-a received the assurance that every pious 
woman, devoted to her husband,* would share Pa- 
radise in recompense for the mortal agonies of 
travail. If she died in child-bed, she would be en- 
rolled in the body of martyrs and united with her 
husband m Paradise. Jewish and Arab sources men- 
tion m almost the same words the marriage of 
Adam and Hawwa at which Hod, Gabriel and the 
other angels were present {Baba B., 75, Sank 8 

r ^ ’’ P- 35 )- After the expulsion 

from Paradise Adam and Hawwa made the pil- 
gnmap to Mecca, observed several ceremonies 
and H,awwa had her first men.struation. Then Adam 
stamped on the ground and the well of /.emzem 
buret forth .and she used it for a bath of purifi- 
cation. Hawwa died two years after Adam and 
was buried beside him. 

'a' '' Tabari, An, tales, i. 109 son. ■ 

Ibn al-Athlr, 1. 24-26; Tha'labi, Rises al-An- 
A/yu, ed._Ca.ro, J312, p. i8„29; Kisah, A'isas 
— 7* i Griinbaum, .SerVraw p. 54 
ryy.; Weil, Bibl. Legenden etc., p. 17 30, 

- (J- ErSE.NBEKG.) 

(''■)! Snakecharmer, name of 
the constellation Ophiuchos (see above ii. 222l>). 


IdAYIL (ai.-HaYEI., HaIl, Haeyi.), the capi- 
tal of the land of Djebel .Shammar [cp v.] 
in western Nedjd in the centre of a long plain cal- 
led Sahila al-Khammashiva. uhich lie.s lietwecn 
the parallel ranges of .\dja’ (M’nif) and Salma 
(Fitti) about 5000 feet about the level of the sea. 
The town, which is one of the main .stations on 
the route for Persian pilgrims to Mecca, is sur- 
rounded by walls about 20 feet high and round 
and square towers. It is divided into eleven quar- 
ters and lias a large mosque, a fortified palace 
with two towers of imposing bight, an important 
market with many warehouses and shops, in which 
in addition to foodstuffs (rice, meal, spices, coffee 
etc.) there are exposed clothstuffs, garments, wea- 
pons, tools (spades , crowbars) , ores (iron , tin , 
lead ingots) etc. , and large parks and gardens. 
Clothstuffs are imported from Manchester and 
Bombay, garments from Djawf and Baghdad, tools 
and ores from Europe. The trade of Hayil is im- 
portant, but industry (chiefly carried on by women, 
embroidery and needlework) very insignificant. 
Artisans (smiths , metalworkers , carpenters) are 
few in number in the town. The houses are well 
built and mostly of one storey, and the streets 
clean. Outside the town there arc many gardens, 
paimgroves and single houses, which belong some 
to the chief citizens of the town, .some to the 
members of the royal family of Shammar. Ac- 
cording to Palgrave, the population is 20,000 — 
30,000, while Doughty puts it at only 3000. 

The suburb of Hayil is Sweifle (Suwaifle). .dbout 
the year 1S67 after a famine a pestilence raged 
here which carried off about 200 individuals in a 
period of two months. During Doughty’s stay 
here the houses were almost empty and the palm- 
groves quite abandoned. Wasit, a second suburb 
of IJSyil, was likewise uninhabited and falling 
into ruins as a result of this pestilence , when 
Doughty visited it ; the palmtrees had shrivelled up 
and died as a result of this period of neglected 
irrigation. In Hayil itself 700-800 are said to 
have died of the plague ; after the plague a per- 
nicious fever raged in the town for two years. 
Behind WSsit is the Maljbara (cemetery) of Hayil, 
the tombstones in which after the Bedouin fashion 
are devoid of ornament or decoration and usually 
contain only the name of the deceased. Between 
the Makbata and the town is a small colony of 
nomads, Shammar Bedouins, some of whom are 
related to the ruling family and stay here only 
during the spring. 

In the beginning of last century the govern- 
ment^ of Hayil was in the hand.s of the family of 
p year 1820 'Abd Allah b. 

aniid, a rich and distinguished chief of the prom- 
inent family of Dja'afir, attempted to win the 
t rone for himself with the help of his numerous 
and influential kinsmen. War resulted; 'Abd Al- 
a lost and had to go into exile but after about 
returned to HSyil with the help of 
e Wahhabi chief Faisal, who owed the con- 
province of Hasa [q. v.] to 'Abd 
f 1 ^fireditary governor (Emir) 

Of ^ebel hhammar by the Wahhabi chief out of 
gratitude for his services. The Bait 'Alt were 
town and almost exterminated by 
Abd Allah s elder brother 'Ubaid (Abeyd, called 
re 'Yoir ). Abd Allah built the great palace. A 
period of prosperity for Hayil began under his 
son an successor Telal, who reigned twenty years, 
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dying in 1864; Telal improved the defences of 
the town, built the great mosque and market, and 
laid out the beautiful gardens of the town: in order 
to improve trade and industry he invited mer- 
chants from Basra, Waslt and other towns, artisans 
from Medina and Yemen and entered into com- 
mercial relations with the other towns of Arabia 
and I'eisia. During Doughty's stay in Hayil, Mu- 
hammad b. Rashid, then the richest horse-owner 
in Nadjd, (Doughty estimates the value of his 
horses at £ 250,000), was Amir. 

HamdanI mentions a Wadi Hayil in IJima 
(Dartya), which may be identical with our town. 
Yakut mentions Hayil as a wadi between two 
ranges of the Taiy (i. e. -Vdja and Salma) and as 
a large district, according to some between Va- 
mama and the Bihad of the Bahila, according to 
others in Vamama itself, inhabited either by the 
Kushair or the Numair and the Bans Hiniman 
(Hamman) of the Tamim. Sprenger identifies Hayil 
with the in Ptolemy. 

Bibliography. HamdanI, p. 145, 

22, 1 4 ^? 7i 191 241 182, I-: Yakut, ][Iu 

ii, 191 : K. Ritter, Erdkundt.. xiii. 343, 352, 353, 
46S; C.ox!mztz. Histoircdcs IVahabis (I’ax'n iSlo), 
p. 118, 214; A, Sprenger, Die altc Geographic 
Arabic/is., p. 1 71; W. Palgrave, Xarrath’C 
etc., index ; Ch. M. Doughty, Travels in Arabia 
Deserta (Cambridge 18S8), i. 593 — 613, 614 — 
619; ii. 1—4, 5 — 6, 7 — 8, 9, and indc.v s. v.; 
J. Kitting, Tagbuch ciner Beise im lnner~Ara- 
bien.^ i. 173 — 240. (J. Schleifer.) 

HAZADJ, the sixth metre of the prosody of 
the Arabs, has as its scheme two viafaHltin (ori- 
ginally, or rather in accordance with the system, 
three) in each half-verse. It has one '^arud and 
two darb : 

Maf'^llun., niafiftlu!!., mafa'iliin.^ mafa’'ilun 

„ „ „ fa'-ulun (= maf^i). 

The suppression of the n (kaff) is, except in 
the darb., very usual, while that of the i (habd) 
is rare; but the loss of one necessitates the re- 
tention of the other. We also find, though rarely, 
that ma is omitted at the beginning of a poem. 
This last omission {kltari>i) is called .shatar or 
kharab., when it is combined with lylul or kaff. 

In Persian, Turkish, and Hindustani a hazadj 
is found , which usually consists of 4 or 3 , 
rarely of only tw'o feet in the half verse. This 
metre also show's numerous other irregularities, 
pai'ticularly in Persian, but these cannot be dis- 
cussed here. For the bibliography, cf. the article 
'arud. _ (Moit. Ben Ciieneb.) 

HAZARA, IlA'/tARiSTAN (Afghanistan). The 
name Hazara is applied to the race which in- 
habits the mountain country north and west of 
the valleys of the Helmand and Tarnak, extending 
northwards to the Hindukush and Koh-i Baba 
and westwards nearly to Herat and the HarUd- 
valley, but the most westerly tribes in this area are 
known as the Cahar Aimak and are distinguished 
from the Hazara proper by creed and language, 
being Turki-speaking Sunnis , while the Hazara 
are Shifts* and speak Persian. They are however 
predominantly of Mongolian blood as their 
features clearly show, although no doubt mixed 
with the original Ghori stock of these mountains 
from which they acquired the Persian language. 
They are supposed by some to be the descendants 
of the army of Mangu, but evidence is lacking as 
to the actual facts. It cannot be doubted however 


that after the Mongol irruption which fell with 
extreme violence on the Ghoiis, who offered a 
determined resistance, the depopulated tracts were 
occupied by Mongol settlers, and that both strains 
are represented among the Hazaras of the present 
day. They are still a hardy and industrious race, 
and often seek employment as navvies or labourers 
in other w'ork where physical strength is required; 
they have also shown a desire for military service 
in British India. They are on bad terms with the 
Afghans under whose rule they dwell, and in 
1891-1892 they rebelled against the Amir ‘Abd 
al-Rahman, but were ultimately suppressed. 

The name ‘Hazara’ is no doubt a Persian version 
of the Turkish ming^ and refers to the ‘thousands' 
in which the invading Mongol armies were or- 
ganized. The whole counti-y is known from its 
inhabitants as Hazaristan and also as the Hazara- 
djat or ‘the thousands'. 

Bibliography. Ferrier, Caravan yourncys 

(London 1857), Chap, xvi.; Elphinstone, Caubul 

(London 1839), Vol. i.; Holdich, Gates of India 

(London 1910). (M. Longworth D.vmes.) 

HAZARA, a district till lately included 
in the Pandjab, now part of the north-west 
Frontier Province of British India. It consists of 
a number of valleys and mountainous tracts at 
the base of the western Himalaya between Kash- 
mir and the Indus from lat. 33" 44' to 35° 10' N. 
and long. 72° 33' to 76° 6' E. Area 3062 sq. m. 
Population 528,666, almost entirely Musalman of 
the Sunni persuasion. Hindus number only 4 per 
cent. The most northerly part is the long narrow 
valley of Kagan watered by the Kunhar R. a 
tributary ol the Djehlam. The remainder of the 
district is drained by tributaries of the Indus. The 
Indus is the western boundary in the south, but 
to the north-west lies a block of mountain country 
between the district and the Indus. This block 
known as the Black Mountain is inhabited by- 
independent Pathan tribes. Within the district the 
population consists partly of Pathan tribes (S^" 
dun, Tarin, Utmanzai, MishwanT, Swati and Dila- 
zak), and partly of tribes which were at one time 
Hindus by religion (Gakhar, Tanaoli, Gudjar, Awan, 
Karra], Dhund and some minor tribes). There is 
also a small tribe known as Turk, believed to be 
the descendants of the Karlughs whom Timur 
brought into the district. The Gakhars, Gudjars 
and some of the others, are probably descendants 
of the Scythian (Kushan and Ephthalite) invaders 
who entered India between too B.C. and 500 A. t>. 
The common language of the country is Hindki, 
a dialect of the Lahnda or western Pandjabi, but 
Pashto is spoken by the Mishwani and some of 
the Utmanzais, Swatis and Tarkhelis. The Gudjars 
speak a dialect of their own (see gBi)JAr). 

The ancient name of the country was Urasha 
(still found in the valley of Rash near Abbottabad). 
Ptolemy mentions it under the name of Arsa, its 
ruler in Alexander’s time was called Arsakes ac- 
cording to Arrian. It formed part of the dominions 
of Asoka, whose edicts in the Kharosthi character 
are found at Mansehra. In Hiouen Thsiang’s time 
(yth cent. A. D.) by whom it is named Wu-la-shi 
it was dependent on Kashmir, and is frequently 
mentioned in the Radjataraitgitii. The town of 
Pakhll on the Indus has been thought to represent 
the Paktyike of Herodotus, and under the hlughal 
Emperors according to the A^in-i Akbari the 
whole country between Kashmir and the Indus 
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was comprised in Pakhli. Invasions from Kashmir 
continued up till the 12* century. The Mongol 
invasions do not seem to have affected Hazara 
directly, but the Karlugh Turks who were asso- 
ciated with the Shahs of ]H}"'arizin and established 
a principality in Bannu and the Kuram valley, 
seem to have spread into the country along the 
Indus further north, and were known in Mongol 
fashion as the Karlugh ‘Ming’ or Hazara. The 
name of Hazara seems undoubtedly to be derived 
from their settlement, as were those of the neigh- 
bouring tracts of Cac Hazara and Takht Hazara 
in the Atak district from similar settlements of 
Mongol or Turkish ‘Hazaras’. The A^iu-i Akbarl 
asserts that Timur left the Karlughs as a garrison 
in Pakhli (Blochmann’s trans. p. 454) but it does 
not seem that he introduced them into the district. 
He probably found them already established and 
made them his garrison, as a race of his own 
kindred. The evidence shows that their first sett- 
lement on the Indus was two hundred years before 
his time. As time went on the Afghan tribes from 
beyond the Indus, especially the Swatls and Ta- 
naolls, invaded the country and made important 
settlements. The power of the Gakhar chiefs and 
of the Karlughs declined in proportion. From 
1748 Hazara formed part of the Durrani kingdom, 
and in 1819 was annexed by Randjlt Singh to 
the Sikh monarchy. Perpetual wars with the tribal 
chiefs followed. After the first Sikh war in 1845- 
1846 Abbott was deputed by the British Govern- 
ment to organize the country and he continued 
his labours with great success after the annexation 
in 1849. Abbottabad, the headquarters of the 
district, was founded in 1853 and named after 
him. It is now a town of 8000 inhabitants and 
the site of a military cantonment. Since his time 
the district has continued to prosper, but there 
have been frequent troubles with the independent 
tribes of the Black mountain, and expeditions 
against them were undertaken in the years 1852, 
1868, 1888 and 1891 besides some minor opera- 
tions. 


Bibliography. M. A. Stein, Ancient Geo- 
graphy of Kasnur (Calcutta, 1899), P- 130: 
McCrindle, Invasion of India by Alexander 
(Westininster, 1896), p. 129; S. Julien, Voyages 
des P'elerins Bouddhistes (Paris, 1857), i. i66- 
A^in-i-Aibari, trans. Blochmann (Calcutta, 1870)’ 
p. 454; Longworth Dames, Mini of Kuramdti 
Journ. Boy. As. Shr., 1908; Watson, Gazelteer 
op the Hazara District (London, 1908). 

- (M- Lo.n’gwortk Dames.) 

HAZARASP, a town not far from Khiva but 
nearer the Oxus, with which it is connected by a 
canal. .According to al-.MukaddasI, the town w-as 
of the same size as Khiva und surrounded by a 
ditch. It was peculiarly suited to be a fortress on 
account of the latter and the many canals, which 
cut up the surrounding country and rendered ac- 
cess difficult. Atsiz sought refuge here when he 
rebelled against Sandjar but the town was taken 
by the Saldjuk sultan after a two months’ siege 
in 542 (1147). In the time of Yakut, who visited 
It m 616 (1219), Hazarasp was a well fortified 
and rich town. It still exists to-day under the 
same name. 

Bibliography. al-MukaddasI, ed. dc Goeie, 
P- 289; \akut, Mtldjam.^ iv. 47,; Barthold, 
etc. 1. 45, ii. 35,. L, Strange, The 
Lands of the Eastern Caliphate., p. 450 sq. 


HAZARASPIDS, a name given to the Banil 
Fadloya, who ruled for two ccntiiiies in Great 
Luristan (543 — 740= 1140 — 1339). For details 
see the article LUR. 

HAZiN, Shaikh Muhammad ‘.All b. Abi Talili. 
was born at Isfahan in 1103 (1692). After visiting 
many coimtiies of Arabia and Peisia, he finally 
settled in India in 1146 (1733). Ho died at Be- 
nares in 1130 (1766). Among Ins works the fol- 
lowing m.ay be mentioned: A Diivun in Persian; 
Faras Ndma., a treatise on farriery: hfiawd^g al- 
Ilayawun, or Tadhkira Saialya., a treatise on Zoo- 
logy; Tadhkirat al-A/noal., mcmoiis of his own 
life, with an account of his travels (translation by 
F'. G. Balfour, The life of Spaikh Muhaninsad 
‘^All Ilazln., 1830): Tadhkirat al-MiIdfrin., noti- 
ces on some poets who lived in Persia during the 
author’s time. 

Bibliography. Siyar al-MiitiP akhkhirin., p. 

615; Riyad al-Shifara''^ foil. 138 — 150: Naghnia 

‘^Andalib., foil. 65 — 70: Rieu, Cat. Persian MSS. 

Br. Mils.., p. 372’’; Ethe in Grundriss der irun. 

Philologie ii. 310. (M. IHdavet Hosain.) 

HAZIRAN, name of the ninth montli of the 
Syrian year. 
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HELMAND. The principal river of Af- 
ghanistan. The name also takes the forms Hir- 
mand and Hilmand; it is the Etymandros of 
Arrian, the Erymanthus of Polybius .and the 
Haetumat of the Avesta. It rises in an elevated 
valley on the western side of the Paghman range, 
which is part of the lofty system of mountains 
to the west of Kabul connected with the Hindu- 
Kush and Koh-i-Baba, and after a long course 
through the unexplored valleys of eastern Haza- 
ristan in a south-westerly direction emerges into the 
open plains of S. Afghanistan near Girishk. Below 
Girishk, near the ruins of Bust it receives the 
joint stream of the Arghandab, Tarnak and Ar- 
ghasan which drain S. E. Afghanistan. On ap- 
proaching Sistan it suddenly turns north and 
finally flows into the Hamun or Lake of Sistan 
[see art. H.^mBn], The irrigation of the plains 
of Sist.an is draw n from the Helmand. 

Bibliography. Bellew, From the Indus 
to the Tigris (London 1857); Ferrier, Caravan 
Journeys (London 1857); Holdich, Gates op 
India (London iqto); MacMahon, (in Geogr. 
Journal., ix. and xxviii.) Survey and Exploration 
in Seistan'^ Molesworth-Sykes, (in Geogr. Journal., 
xix.). Fourth Journey in Persia, 

(M. Longworth Dames.) 
HENNA , the henna shrub, Lazusonia in- 
ermis A., a tall slender shrub, reaching a height 
9 '12 feet, occasionally becoming practically 
a tree, belonging to the family of Hythrariaceae^ 
with white clustered flowers yielding a pleasant 
odour and smooth, entire leaves; it is grown in 
*"”0^***^^ over North Africa, Persia and India. 

The flowers are used to prepare fragrant essences 
and oils. With the powder made from the dried leaves 
the nails, the palms of the hands and the soles 
ot the feet are dyed orange yellow thrJtighout the 
east, in Persia also the hair of the head and 
assumes a cochineal shade, while 
bght hair becomes a burning red. The powder is 
mixed with lukewarm water and, after the hair 
as een carefully cleaned, applied as a paste; it' 
must remain at least an hour. If a deep black 
colour IS desired, it must be next dyed with paste 
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made from an indigo plant. To preserve the 

peculiar lustre produced by the hcnmi" the hair is 
often again treated with hcniui for another quar- 
ter of an hour after the application of the t en". 

The tails of the royal horses arc also dyed with 
/lennlf and white horses are turned to dun coloured, 
or painted with tassels and tufts with stencils. 

The dowers, fruit and leave-, of the henna' have 
of course many applications in medicine. 

Bibliography. Ibn al-Baitar, quoted by 

I.eclerc in Notices ct E.xtraits. i. 669; E. W. 

Lane, Manners and Cus/onts, i. 44; Polak, Bcr- 

sicn.^ i. 357; Id. Jacob, Studicn in arab. Dich- 

tern.^ iii. 50. (J. Kuska.) 

HENOCH, (Sec lURis.) 

HERAT, an ancient city in Afglianistan, 
situated 24° 22' N. and 62" 9' E. It gives its name 
to a province and is the centre of the administra- 
tion and trade of a large district. Population from 
15,000 to 20,000. The Great Mosque built in the 
15111 cent, is celebrated for its beauty. The Ma- 
salla a group of buildings outside the walls was 
destroyed for defensive purposes when fortifications 
were under construction in 1885. The history of 
Herat begins in the Avesta. It is undoubdtedly 
the Haroyu or Haraeva of the Vendidad, the 
Haraiva of the Achaemenian inscriptions and the 
Areia of the Greeks where Alexander founded 
Alexandria Areion. It retained its importance 
under the Sassanians and the Khalifat. After the 
conquest of Persia Herat took part in the gene- 
ral rising against the Arabs in 'Othman’s reign, 
and was taken in Ibn 'Amir’s expedition in 31 (652). 
Its importance continued under the Samanids, 
Ghaznavids, and Saldjuks. It suffered greatly under 
the Mongol invasions. It was taken by Tull son 
of Cingiz Khan in 619 (1222) and the MusulmSn 
population massacred. The chiefs of the Kurt fa- 
mily, who were of Tadjik descent, retained posses- 
sion of Herat and ruled the surrounding district 
under Mongol supremacy till 706 (1307) when 
the Mongols took the town, but Ghiyath al-Din 
regained the favour of Uldjaitu, and restored the 
prosperity of Herat. The Kurts held it until its 
final destruction by Timur in 785 (1383). The 
Timurids under Shah Rukh made Herat their ca- 
pital after Timur’s death, and prosperity began to 
return to it. Many fine buildings were erected 
during this period and the tow’n became a centre 
of art and learning. Shah Rukh’s reign lasted 
from 807 (1404) to 850 (1447) and after some 
short reigns Husain Bai^ara obtained the power 
and ruled from 873 (1468) to 913 (1507), and 
throughout this period Herat was a great und 
prosperous centre. Towards the end of his reign 
the defection of the Arghuns and the invasion of 
Shaibani weakened Husain’s kingdom, and Herat 
was taken by Shaibani in 913 (1507). Babar tried 
in vain to recover it, but it did not remain long 
in the possession of Shaibani, who was defeated 
and slain in 916 (1510) by Shah Isma'il who 
had just founded the Safawl dynasty and esta- 
blished the Shi'a creed in Persia. He enforced it 
with severity in Herat, which had hitherto been 
Sunni. Henceforward Herat remained under Per- 
sian rule, but did not enjoy security at first, for 
it was sacked by the Shaibanids under 'Ubaid 
Allah in 941 (1538). After the decay of the Sa- 
favid rule Herat was included in the kingdom of 
the Durranis under Ahmad Shah and his descen 
dants who held it even after they had lost the 


rest of Afghanistan. Mahmud Shah was succeeded 
by his son Kamran who was murdered in 1258 
(1842). The Persians had long had designs on 
Herat and were, it has been supposed, encou- 
raged by the hope of Russian assistance. In 1837 
Muhammad Shah Kadjar besieged Herat. The de- 
fence was organized by E. Pottinger, a young 
English officer, and after the siege had lasted a 
year it was abandoned. After Kamran’s death how- 
ever in 1258 (1842) the Persians renewed their 
attack and this time with success. The town re- 
mained m their possession till 1280 (1863) when 
Dost Muhammad retook it, dying himself while 
in camp before its walls. During the wars be- 
tween Slier '.Ml and his brothers Herat remained 
faithful to him and was held by his son Ya'kub. 
.\fter Sher '.-Vli’s death and the accession of 'Abd 
al-Rahman another son of Sher 'All ‘Aiyub^ still 
held Herat and there collected an army with which 
he attacked the English force at Kandahar. 'Abd 
al-Rahman fortified the town strongly in 1885 
during the events which followed the Boundary 
Commission of that year, and it was during this 
process that the Musalla was destroyed as Hol- 
dich has related. 

Bibliography. Minhadj-i-Siradj, Tabakiil-i- 
Na.siri.^ trans. Raverty (London, 1S81); Mu'm 
al-Dln, Chroniijue dc Herat., trans. Barbier de 
Meynard, yoiirn. Hr., S'h Series, xvii; Mohan 
Lai, Travels in the Panjab etc. (London, 1846); 
Perrier, Caravan Jonmeys. (London, 1857): 
Holdich, Cates of India (London, 1910); Kaye, 
History of the War in Afghanistan (London, 
1857); H. G. Raverty, The History of Hirat 
(to be published shortly). 

(M. Longworth Dames.) 
■al-HEREWI, Abu Isma'Il 'Abd Allah b. 
Muhammad e. '.^lI b. Muhammad b. Ahmad b. 
'Ali b. Dja'far b. MansBr b. Matt al-AnsarI al- 
HerewI al-Hanbat.I, a descendant of Abu Aiyub 
al-.\nsarl, was born in 396 (1005) in Kuhandiz, the 
Kasab'a of Herat, and died there in Dhu ’ 1 -Hidjdja 
481 (1089). 

He visited Ba gh dad and al-Raiy and attended 
the lectures of Abu 'I-Fadl Muhammad b. Ahmad 
al-DjarudI, the expositor of the Kurban Yahya b. 
'Ammar al-Sidjzi, Abu Dharr al-Herewi etc. His 
most notable pupils were Abu ’ 1 -Wa^t 'Abd al- 
Awwal b. 'Isa al-Sidjzi, Abu ’ 1 -Fath Muhammad b. 
Isma'il al-Kaml. He was a great traditionist, a 
defender of Hanball orthodoxy and a bitter oppo- 
nent of the biiTa\ he was further an expositor of 
the Kurban and an inspired preacher, he had also 
a sound knowledge of history, literature, theology 
and Sufism. He was banishad for a time to Balkh 
for his continual warfare on the enemies of the 
Sunna, and was five times threatened with death. 
Accused of anthropomorphism, he only owed his 
escape to his devotion to the Kur’an and Sunna. 

He it was also who induced the people of 
Herat to use names of the form 'Abd combined 
with a divine attribute. 

Of his works the following have survived : 
I. Kitab Manazil al-Siiirin., Sufi treatise, Berlin, 
Verzeichn.., n®. 2826 — 2827, Brit. Mus., Cat. Cod. 
Orient.., n®. 753, Ind. Off., Loth, Catal., n«. 599, 
Bibl. Khed., Catal. vii. 556; 2. Kitab Dhamm 
al-Katam wa Ahlihi^ against speculative theo- 
logy, Brit. Mus., 1571; Tabakat al-Sufiya., a 
collection of .Silfi biographies, an improved and 
extended edition of .\bu ‘Abd al-Rahman Muham- 
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mad b. al-Husain al-Sulami’s work, also preserved 
in the Persian translation of Mir al-Din “^Abd al- 
Rahman b. Ahmad al- Dj ami {Nafahat al-Uns min 
Hadarat al-Kuds). 

Bibliography. Dhahabt, Tadhkirat al- 
Huffdz.^ Haidarabad, n. d., iii. 375; Suyuti, Ta- 
bakdt al-Huffaz.^ Gottingae 1833, xiv. 27; do., 
Tabakdt al-Mufassirin Leiden 1839, N®. 45 5 
Brockelmann, Gesck. J. ar. Lilt., i. 433. 

_ (Mon. Be.v Chenei:.) 
HER! (or HARI) RUD, a large riverin Af- 
ghan i s t a n which rises in the Koh-i Baba and flows 
westwards through a long narrow valley between 
the Siyah Bubak and Sufed Koh Mts. to Herat 
and Ghorian, where it turns to the North. At 
Zu ’ 1 -fikar it leaves Afghan territory and flows by 
Sarakhs into the Tedjend oasis where it finally 
disappears, the water being mostly used in ir- 
rigation. It forms the boundary for part of its 
lower course between Persian territory on the left 
bank and Afghanistan and Turkistan on the right. 

Bibliography. Holdich, The Gates of India. 

(M. Longworth Dames.) 
HERSEK i. e^ Herzegowina. [See uosnia.] 
HIBAT ALLAH u. Muhammad i:. ai.-Mutta- 
i.iii, Madjd al-UIn Abu ’i.-M.v'alI, vizier of the 
c.iliph al'Mustazhir. Hibat All.ah was appointed 
vizier in Muharram 501 = Aug.-Sept. 1107 but 
dismissed in Ramadan at the instigation of the 
Saldjak Sultan Muhammad b. JIalikshah. The ca- 
liph restored him his office soon after on con- 
dition that he pledged himself not to take any 
dJiimnu into his service, but he was again dis- 
missed in 502 = U08-1109 or 503=1109-1110 
and forced to seek asylum for himself and his family 
with the Sultan. 

Bibliography. Ibn al-.‘\thrr (ed. Tornberg), 

30s, 309, 3 ‘8,' 330, 335. 

(K. V, Zettersteen.) 

HIDAD (a.), a widow’s mourning garment. 
[See 

HIDJA^ (.V.), a lampoon. “The hiifTP is 
originaliy a charm or curse; the word itself, the 
etymology of which is not quite clear, perhaps 
means something like incantation. The origins of 
the hi^if are connected with the old notion that 
words solemnly uttered by individuals qualified or 
authorized to do so have a permanent effect on 
the persons or objects to which they refer. In the 
original hidjit the poet thus appears with the 
magic power of his verse inspired by the Djins”. 
Goldziher, Abhandlungcn zur Arab. Philologie^ i. 
-7 who gives (he words of Balaam as the 

oldest e.xample of liidjp and op. cit., p. fig, note 4 
compares the -Arabic word with the Hebrew p/Jp; 
(Is. viii. ig). The hid/a^ as a branch of poetry 
was particularly cultivated by the Arab poets; 
several poets were masters in this kind of verse | 
but Djarlr [q. v.] may be awarded the palm. 

III2JAB (a.), any partition which separates I 
two things; whence in medicine the diaphragm 
(Abn .Abd Allah al-Khwarizml, Mafdtlh allUlum. 
p. 156; P. de Koning, Trois Traites d'Anatomie, 

P; 35 °- St6). In the Kurban it has the sense 
of “curtain, veil", e. g. one should speak with 
women from behind a curtain (Sura x.vxiii. 53)- 
in the next world the elect and the damned will 
be separated by a curtain (vii. 44); the term here 
seems to be synonymous with al-a'^raf and was 
therefore early explained as “wall” (Tabarf, Talstr 
vin. 126; Baidawi, ii. 326) in allusion to Kur^n 


Ivii. 13. The unbelievers said to the Prophet: 
“There is a hi^'db between thee and us" (xli. 4). 
It is not possible for a man to hear God speaking 
unless by a revelation or from behind a curtain 
(xlii. 50), as was the case with Moses (.Asb.ut, 
according to al-Suddi; T.abari, Tli/iJ;-, xxv. p. 45). 
Among the mystics ytdjab, me.aning “all that veils 
the end”, signifies the impression produced on the 
heart by the phenomena constituting the visible 
world, which prevents it admitting the revelation 
of truth (Djurdjanl, Definitiones p. 86; ^Abd 
al-Razzak, Technical Terms., p. 35 i ti®. 116). The 
passions (na/s) are the main cause of the obscurity ; 
but each limb has a special passion that gives rise 
to a particular veil ; substances, accidents, elements, 
bodies, forms, and qualities are so many veils 
which conceal divine secrets. The higher truth is 
hidden from all men except saints (a-ali) alone. 
The opposite of hidjdb is kashf-. the condition of 
soul in the former case is called kabcl (contraction) 
in the second basi (expansion). Mystic love (joad/d) 
is aroused on account of the obstacle opposed to 
it in the first case (occultation), and satisfied by 
contemplation in the second (revelation). These 
expressions are borrowed from the Gnostics (I'islis 
Sophia in E. de Eaye, Gnostiques c( gnosticisme^ 
1913, p. 269). 

Bibliography. ‘.Vli b. ^Otbman al-I Ijullaln 
al-HudjwIri, Kashf a I- Mali djub., transl. Nicholson 
(Gibb Memorial), p. 48, 149, 325, 374, 414: 
Hirschfeld, Ne-ai Researches into the Rxegesis of 
the Qoran., p. 43. (Cl.. HfART.) 

■AL-^IDJAZ, a territory in Arabia on 
the Red Sea, with indefinite boundaries, which is 
at once understood when we reflect that the word 
hidjaz means ‘barrier’ and is applied in .Arab 
topography to the mountains of Sarat, which shut 
off the highlands (Nedjd) from the flat coastlands 
(Tihama). As the name of a district, llidjaz is 
limited to that part of the west coast, which does 
not belong to Yemen, to be more exact, to that 
.stretch of land which extends from ‘.Akra to al- 
I.ilh on the Red Sea with the corresponding 
hinterland. Neither the highlands of ‘Asir [q. v.] 
in the south nor the ancient land of Madyan and 
Hisma in the north belong to the Hidjaz proper, 
although they arc often included in it, cf. above 
1. 367'' infra sq. In the Turkish administrative 
system, the Hi^az is a wilayet whose capital is 
Mecca, and is divided into 3 sandjaks, Mecca, 
Medina and Djidda. Although this division was 
never actually carried out in detail and the Turkish 
institutions and officers existed for the most part 
on paper only, it is useful as establishing the 
area of the Hidjaz proper. Recently however 
the Porte has made the sandjak of Medina into 
an independent mutasarriflik which is governed 
by the ^aikh al-Haram and a Muhafiz, the com- 
mander of the Turkish troops. For further in- 
formation see the article Medina. 

Al-Hidjaz consists of two very different parts, 
the flat, barren and hot coast land (Tihama) and 
the mountainous hinterland. In Tihama, which is 
almost devoid of vegetation — for there are no 
large wadis in this part of Arabia ~ the few 
permanent settlements are on the coast, with the 
exception of Mecca, which owes its existence to the 
ancient holy places there (e. g. the Zamzam well). 
On account of the many coral banks there are no 
good harbours on the coast, only more or less 
available anchorages, which in ancient times suf- 
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ficed for small ships and were then more visited I 
than at the present day. Some, like Leukekome, ! 
which Sprenger has recognised in al-Havvia^, and 
Dj ar [q. V. i. loi6t’], the ancient harbour of Mecca, 
are now quite deserted, while on the other hand 
Vanbu' [q. v.], the present harbour, and particularly 
Djidda [q. v. i. 1041], have developed into im- 
portant towns on account of the pilgrims landing 
there. The scanty population is in general depen- 
dent for Its livelihood on fishing. 

The mountainous hinterland is in places not 
unfeitile, for example in the volcanic district of 
Medina and particularly in the beautiful oasis of 
al-Ta^if [q. v.] which from ancient times has been 
a favourite summer resort of rich Meccans on ac- 
count of its wealth of fruit and its cooler climate. 
The hills themselves, the Djebel Kara east of 
Mecca, reach a height of 6000 — 6500 feet. The 
highest are the hills of al-Ta'if (6168 feet) and 
rfjebel Radw’a west of Medina (5900 feet). Only 
the date-crops are of any importance; the land 
would not be able to sustain its inhabitants if 
imports from Europe, Egypt and India did not 
come to its help. The exports are insignificant. 

The Hidjaz owes its real importance to the two 
holy cities, Mecca and Medina, which occupy quite 
a special position in the Muslim world and will 
be dealt with in speci.al articles. In addition 
to the coast-towns and al-Ta^if already mentioned, 
the Arab geographers give the following, Koih, 
Khaibar [q. v.] , al-Marwa, al-Hawra\ al-Sukya, 
al-AwnId, al-Djuhfa, and al-'Ushaira and of minor 
importance Badr [q. v.] I^ulais, al-Hid]r [q. v.], 
al-Suwarikiya, al-Eur', al-Saira, Djalrala, Mahayi' 
and Hadha. Besides these there is a fairly long 
list of names, which owe their fame to the cir- 
cumstance that Islam has consecrated them — 
when they were not already sites of primitive 
cults — either through historical associations or 
as outposts of the sacred territory (Jtaram') of 
Mecca. It would be useless to detail these here; 
W'hen they are of sufficient importance for reli- 
gious reasons they will be found either in the ar- 
ticles MECCA and .MEDINA Or in special articles. 

The population of al-Hidjaz consists of Arab 
Bedouins, except in the large towns where it is 
more or less mixed, particularly in IJjidda, less 
in Mecca itself. The old Arab tribal names Tha- 
mnd [q. V.], Aws [q. v.], and Khazradi [q. v.] in 
Medina, Kuraish [q. v.] in Mecca, have their place 
in history while Thaklf [q. v.] and Hudhail [q. v.] 
are still known as the inhabitants of Ta^if and the 
southern Ilidjaz. We m.ay also mention Ball [q. v.], 
IJjuhaina [q. v.], Sulaim [q, v.], Hutaim [q. v.], 
and Harb [q. v.]. 

The various pilgrim-routes which meet in Mecca 
have lost most of their former importance with 
the development of steamships, which has caused 
the majority of pilgrims to tiavel via Djidda, and 
will be still more deserted when the Mecca rail- 
way, which now runs from Damascus to Medina 
reaches the holy city. Cf. M. Hartmann, Die Meh- 
kabahn in Orient. Litteraturzeitung., igo8, p. I sqq. 

The history of the Ilidjaz is the history of Mecca 
and Medina so that the reader may be referred to 
these articles. 

B ib li o gr ap hy. Cf. the notes above 1.372^ 
on the geographical literature of Arabia and also 
the bibliographies to the articles on MECCA and 
MEDINA. Of recent literature we may mention 
al-BatanunI, al-RiJt!a al-IlitJJazlya’t^ 031101329; 


— al-HIDJR. 

[ ‘Abd al-Muhsin , al-Rihla al-Yania/ii^'a H-Sahib 
I at-Dazvta Ihisainpa^a.^ Amir Cairo 1 33^1 

and Lammens, Le Bcrceau de V Islam., P. 9 sqq. 
.al-HIDJR (H.adjek, Hadscher, Hodscher, ai.- 
HhegR in Ritter) a town in Arabi.i, a day's 
journey from Wadi ’ 1 -Kuva [q. v.] south of Taima 
[q. v.] identical with the ancient commercial town 
of "Eypa: in Ptolemy and Egra in Pliny. The town 
no longer exists. At present the name al-l.lidjr is 
given by the Bedouins to the fl.at valley between 
Mabrak al-Naka (Mazham) and Bir al-Ilhanam 
which stretches for several miles and has a fertile 
soil with many wells at which numerous Bedouins en- 
camp with their herds. Two roads lead from al- 
Hidjr to Mecca, the Nadjd road, the modern pilgrim 
route, and the Marvv road, which was io ancient 
times the road followed by the pilgriins to Mecca. 
To the west of al-Hidjr is a mountain of five 
isolated sandstone cliffs, called Athaliflj (in Dough- 
ty, Travels., always written Ethlib), on which are 
carved a large number of artistic monuments (in- 
cluding the Kasr al-Bint, Bait al-Shaikh, bait 
Akhraimat, Mahall al-Madjlis, and Diwan, which 
are adorned with numerous sculptured figures of 
birds and animals and many inscriptions)- Ch. M. 
Doughty, the first European to visit Hiiijr (1876- 
1877) and to examine closely the cliffs with their 
carvings, found the latter (except one, the Dlw 5 n) 
to be exclusively tombs (family vaults) vvitb niches 
and remains of human bodies. Pilgrims going to 
Mecca rest on Mount Atlialith for a day ttnd offer 
up prayers here. In ancient times there lived here 
a godless and arrogant cave-dwelling people, the 
Thamud [q. v.], of whom it is related in the Kurban 
that they hewed their houses out of rock. To 
convert them God sent a kinsman of theirs, the 
prophet Salih [q. v.], to them, who made ^ camel 
and her young one arise out a cleft in the rock 
as evidence of his divine mission. But when they 
continued in their idolatry and slew the camel 
which Salih begged them to spare, God sent an 
earthquake which destroyed them. The sandstone 
cliffs of al-Hidjr with the monuments carved in 
them are also called Man^in Salili “Salih’s town.s” 
after Salih. According to the Arab legend, the 
patriarch Abraham, by Gabriel’s cominaod, aban- 
doned Hagar and her son Ishmael in al-Hidjr. 
Ishmael is also said to be buried here bes'de his 
mother. Al-Hidjr .also finds a place in the history 
of the Prophet. When Muhammad was going 
through Tabuk towards Damascus in the year 
9 (fi3>) he came with his army into tlic neigh- 
bourhood of al-Hidjr. The troops wanted to rest 
here to refresh themselves at the wells but the 
Prophet would not allow them to enter this place 
that had been visited by the wrath of God. In 
modern times the Wahhabi chief Sa'iid wished to 
build a town here but the scheme fell through 
on account of the vehement objections “f the 
'ulama’ to rebuilding on a site cursed by God. 
Hidjr, since Doughty’s visit, has been twice visited 
by the Alsatian C. Huber, in 1879 and again 
(with Euting) in 1884. 

Bibliography. Tabari, AnfiaUs (ed. de 
Goeje), i. 215, 217, 244—251, 278—279, 35 ^; 
Ibn Hisham, Sira (ed. Wustenfeld), i. 8g8 — -899 ; 
Hamdani, Diazira (ed. Muller), p. 131, i4_j5; 
Yakut, MiCdjam., ii. 208; K. Ritter, R/dkuiule., 
xii. 154—157, 162, xiii- 265—266, 418, 436, 
440 — 442; Caussin de Perceval, Essai sU>' fhis- 
toire ties Arabes avant I'islamiime (Paris 184'- 
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1848), i. 24 — 25, 212, iii. 285; W. Muir, The 
Life of Mahomet (London 1858), i. 138 Anra. ; 
A. Sprenger, Die alte Geographie Arabiens^ v. 
Index s. v. ; Janssen et Savignac, Mission ar- 
cheol. cn Arabic, i. 107 sqq.\ J. Euting, Tag 
buck eincr Reise ini Inner- Arabien,, ii. ll^sqq. 
E. Renan, Documents cpigraphiqucs recueillis 
dans le nord dc P Arabic par M. Charles Donght}\ 
Paris 1884 ^ special volume oi Xhc Acadhnie 

des Inscr. et Belles Lettresf^ Doughty, Travels 
in Arabia Deserla,, i. 23, 81 — 83, 93 — 96, 
102— 123, 133—136, 180— 18S and Index s. v. 
el-Hejr and Medain Salih. (J. Schleifer.) 
al-HIDJR , a district in Arabia near Bisha 
[q. V.] and the land of the Khath'am. It is called 
after Ilidjr b. al-Azd. The land of al-Hidjr was 
very fertile and rich in fields of wheat and barley 
and had many fruit-trees (apples, peaches, figs, 
plums and almonds). Among the clans of Hidjr 
Hamdani mentions the 'Amir (with the subdi- 
vision 'Abd), Asabigha, Rabi'a, Shahr (with the 
divisions al-Asmar, Bal-Harith, Malik, Nasr and 
Nazila). Among places in the land of ai-Hidjr 
he mentions Ashdjan (very important), al-Baha, 
I^ahwa^ (the largest town in al-Hidjr), Halaba, al- 
Khadra , Nadda, Rahab, Zunama, among wadis 
Aid, Bahan, Dhabub, Tbil (with the village of 
Hubal), Karib, Khat, Nihyan (with many fruit- 
trees) Rayama, Sadawiin and Tanuraa (with 60 
villages). 

Bibliography. Hamdani, Diazlra , (ed. 
Muller), p. 70,^2; 121,10—123,4; 217,,,. 

(J. Schleifer.) 

HIDJI^, the name of a village (indeed ol 
several) in South Arabia which is exclusively 
inhabited by Sada or Adiraf (“lords”, “notables”, 
descendants of the Prophet) and is considered 
sacrossmct. These villages (e. g. IJaifa in Arhab 
[cf. HASHii) and bakIl] may not be overrun in 
war. The members of the Hidjra, who are chiefly 
judges {kudat) and jurists (Jukahal') receive from 
the tribe to which they belong a certificate of 
their membership of the Hidjra and enjoy great 
esteem, which surpasses that of a shaikh. Individual 
inembers are also found scattered throughout the 
villages as writers and preachers. 

Another Hidjra different from the preceding is 
that of Djebel Din (see hashid and bakIl) of a 
more monastic character, whose members attend 
to the tomb of the saint {soall) Kudam b. Kadim 
on this hill. Cf. also the article hawta. 

Bibliography. E. Glaser, Meine Reise 
durch Arhab und Haschid in Peterinanns Mil- 
teilungen.^ B. xxx. [1884], p. 174. 

uT-nm. 0 - Schleifer.) 

(Hegir.v), the migration of the 
Irophet from Mecca to Medin.i, the starting 
point of the Muhammadan era. 

The Prophet, not having succeeded in overcom- 
ing the resistance of the Kuraish and on the other 
hand having already won friends among the people 
around Medina (then called Yathrib), resolved to 
remove to the latter town. The Arabic word 
ht^ra should not be translated “flight”, for the 
Idea of fleeing is not properly expressed by the 
erb hadqara. This verb means “to break off re- 
lations, to abandon one's tribe, to emigrate”. At 

countries the name 
*° Muslims who have 
quitted countnes m which Christian powers have 
ecome established. The word does not imply that 


there has been precipitate flight but only diffi- 
culty in living or repugnance to living in the 
country abandoned. 

Muhammad, according to MaTfidi ( 7 ’u/// 7 /i), had 
ordered his followers to migrate to Medina; they 
set out in sm.all parties. Among the first to reach 
Medina was 'Om.ar, afterw.ards Caliph. This mi- 
gration had certainly been preceded by nego- 
tiations with the people of Medina, as Tabari’s 
Chronicle (Persian synopsis ii. 437 sqql ) relate.s. 
The Prophet himself set out accompanied by Abii 
Bakr, He left 'All behind to return some property 
entrusted him to their owners. 'All remained three 
days behind in Mecca and then joined the other 
emigrants. 

A very popular legend is associated with the 
Prophet's migration. The Kuraish wished to slay 
him and appeared in the morning at his house; 
but they met only 'All who drove them back at 
the sword’s point. They then rushed off to pursue 
Muhammad on the road to Medina. When the 
latter heard of this, he hid with Abu Bakr in a 
cave and God willed that a spider should spin its 
web at the entrance to this cave. When the 
Kuraish saw the web, they thought it impossible 
that any one could be inside and passed by. This 
story explains the allusion in Sura ix. 40: “when 
the two were in the cave and he said to his compa- 
nion ; Be not afraid, see ! God is with us”. (Cf. R. 
Basset, La Bordak du Chaikh el-Bousiri.^ p. 81 — 86, 
and the parallels given there). 

Along the road the Ansar came flocking up to 
the Prophet; they took the reins of his camel 
and begged him to settle among their tribes. But 
Muhammad answered : “Let my camel go ; it is 
obeying God s command”. (Cf. Mas'Qdl, Prairies 
(fOr, iv. 139), 

The traditions regarding the erection of the first 
mosque and institution of the Friday service are 
also connected with this journey. The Prophet is 
said to have entered the house of Sa'd b. Khai- 
thama in lyiiba and to have had a mosque built 
there. He is said to have performed the solemn 
Triday service (salat al-DfunPa') for the first time 
with the Banu Salim, when he came among them 
on his way. Arriving in Medina he took up his 
abode w-ith the Ansarl Abu Aiyub. 

Authorities are not agreed on the exact date of 
the Hidjra. According to the most usual account. 
It took place on the 8* Rabr I (aoih Sept. 622). 
But tins would not be the date of the departure 
from Mecca but of the arrival in Medina. Ac- 
cording to other versions, it was the 2nd or the 
1 21 Rabl' I. Al-Blrunl says that the Jews were 
just celebrating the 'Ashura festival (Day of Ato- 
nement) when the .Muslims arrived in Medina. 

Ihe Sih was preferred as it was a Monday. 
According to a tradition, the Prophet is said to 
have answered when asked why he observed Mon- 
ay especially, “on this day was I born, on this 
ay received my prophetic mission and on this 
day I migrated”. 

fixing of the Hi^ra as the beginning of 
to Muhammadan era dates from the Caliph 'Omar. 

he traditions which try to trace it to the Pro- 
p et himself are devoid of all probability. Ac- 
cording to another tradition, Ya'la b. Omaiya, Abu 
Bakr s governor in the Yemen, was the first to 
use It, but the view that it dates from TDmar is 
by far the most prevalent. 

It is related in various forms that 'Omar after 
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having regulated the administration of finance and 
made up the registers and the levies of taxes found 
himself embarrassed about the dating, or rather he 
was reproached for not dating at all. According to 
a tradition quoted by al-Blruni, Abu Musa al-Ash'aii 
wrote to him saying; “Thou art sending us letters 
undated”. The Caliph discussed the matter with 
his officers and after investigating the customs of 
the Greeks and Persians it was decided to esta- 
blish an era. Some proposed to date from the 
birth of the Prophet, but this date was not cer- 
tain. ‘AlJ is then said to have proposed to take 
the Hidjra as the beginning of the era, as it 
marked the date when the Prophet liegan to as- 
sume sovereign power. This decision was come to 
in the year 17 or 18, some however say 16. but 
the general view is the year 17. 

Before fixing this date the Muslims gave their 
years names such as “year of the permission”, “year 
of the earthquake”, “year of the farewell” etc. (Cf. 
al-Blruni, Chronology^ p. 35). When Muhammad 
liegan his preaching, the Arabs were reckoning 
from the “year of the elephant”. 

The year of the Hidjra was then chosen as the 
year i; but as the calendar was already fi.xed by 
the Kui-'an, the months were retained and Muhar- 
ram was retained as the first month because bu- 
siness is resumed then after the pilgrimage. The 
era thus began, not with the day of the Hidjra 
but with the I s' day of the moon of Muharram 
of the Hidjra year. This first day felt upon a 
Friday and corresponded to the 1 6'!' TammUz 
(July) 933 of the Seleucid era, and 622 of the 
Julian calendar. 

Bibliography. L. Lacoine, Tabic tie con- 
cordance des dates des calcndriers. Paris, 1891; 
Ideler, Handbuch dcr mathematischen und tech- 
nischen Chronologic.^ Berlin, 1826; LTysse Bou- 
chet, Himirologie.^ Paris, 1868; Ginzel, Hand- 
buch der math, und techn. Wissensekaften., Leip- 
zig 1906, i. 258 sqq. See also the biographies 
of Muhammad, and especially Caetani, Annali 
deir Islam.^ Vol. i., Milan, 1905. 

(B. Carra de Vaux.) 

HIKAYA has had a varied history, of impor- 
tance not only lexicologically but also in the de- 
velopment of Arabic literature. In Lane (pp. 618 
sqql) the history is unfortunately confused, but 
when we turn to the native lexicons (e. g. Lisan., 
xviii. 207 sqql) we are met with the paradox 
that the meanings are not those found in the great 
mass of later Arabic writings and that the commonest 
later meaning, “story”, “narrative”, occurs hardly 
at all. The root does not come in the Kurban 
(there hadith is commonest as a noun and kassa 
and nabba'a as verbs; on asatlr al-a-vioalin see 
Sprenger, Leben ii. 390 sqql\ and as used in 
traditions it means to imitate an action, u.sually 
in a bad sense loc. cit.'). Hikaya is there- 
fore and from that all follows. In the 

first instance it is mimicking for purposes of 
amusement; the professional hakiya is a mimic. 
Then imitation of speech may be reproduction; 
thus hakaitu ^anhu 'l-hadTth “I reproduced from 
him the tradition”. It can also involve simple re- 
semblance as though one thing reproduced another 
by being like it. So the meanings remained for 
at least the first four centuries. Theologically the 
distinction lasted much longer. In the Kulliydt 
(xvii. _cent. a. d. ; quoted in Muhit al-viuhit.^ i., 
43*^) haka cannot be said of Allah since there 
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is nothing like his speech; but see Baidawi on 
Kur. xxxviii, 164 and Ibn ‘^Arabshah, Fakihat al- 
Khulafs'., ed. Freytag, p. 108, 1. 25. In the A"//; rA/ 
(latter part of iv. cent.) narratives are akhbdr , 
sometimes ahad'itji. and stories told for entertain- 
ment are asmar or Miurafat or ahadlfji but never 
hikay 7 it\ see, for example, the well known pas- 
sage on the history of The 1001 Nights (pp. 304 
sqq. and cf. p. 3 '3). Asmdr.^ of course, may also 
be historical, e. g. al-asmdi al-.tahiha (p. 305, 1. 9) 
while hadjtji has been , from beginning to end, 
the broadest word of all. But hikaya in the Fihrist 
means only a reproduction of a statement, a 
tr.anscript, e. g. p. 275, 1. 20 hikaya min khatti .... 
“a transcript from the handwriting of...”, 1. 21, 
ma hddhihi hikayatiihu.^ “of which this is a tr.ans- 
cript". It may often be translated “statement”, 
and is in oratio recta when there is nothing to the 
contrary. In Hamza of Ispahan (early part of fourth 
century) the usage of the root is the same, e. g. 
p. 17, 1 . 12, p. 64, I. I, p. 65, I. 13, p. 201, 
1. 4 of ed. Gottw.aldt. In the A gh ani (Abu ’I-Faradj 
d. 356) kissa., hadith and khabar seem to be used 
indifferently for narrations, but hikaya as in the 
Fihrist and by Hamza, e. g. ed. Bulak, i. p. 4, 
1. 20 : hadha ma samftn min .-ibl Bakria hikayatao 
wal-lafzu yazldu wa-yankusu “this is a general 
reproduction of what I heard from Abu Bakr al- 
though the expression may not be exactly in his 
words”. Vet the verb haka occurs in the meaning 
“narrate”. See vol. viii. p. 162, 11. 7 .'ind 10, 
where the verb and hikaya come side by side, 
the latter in the sense “imitation”. Apparently 
the noun retained the original me.aning longer. In 
Mas^udi’s (d. 345-346) well known ptissage on 
the Nights {^Muru^ iv. 89 ry. ; de Sacy in 
his Memoire on the origin of the Nights gives 
the passage in four forms) khurafa is the word 
used for such tales; hikaya does not occur. It may 
be .said generally that the older translations of this 
word (e. g. by Oottwaldt, Kosegarten, Barbier de 
Meynard) are misleading. Thus in Mas^udf, viii. 
16 sq. it is mimicking that is meant and 
not story-telling. But when we reach Hariri (d. 
516) haka is used at the beginning of the Ma- 
kamdt indifferently with haddatha., akhbara and 
rawa in the sense ”to narrate”. But he also (ed. 
de Sacy ", vol. ii, p. 420) uses haka in the old 
sense of “resemble” which later became so ar- 
chaic that the commentators had to explain it. 
With Hariri the change of meaning is complete, 
and when we turn to the oldest Mss of the Nights 
(both the Galland Ms and that of the “Story of 
Sul and Shumul” at Tubingen are of the early 
xiv'l' cent. A. D., alter A. H. 700) we find hikaya 
in normal use for a story told for entertainment. 
See Seybold’s Geschichte von Sul u. Schumul., 
p. 164, and my “Story of the Fisherman and the 
Jinni”, in the Noldeke-Arj/jr/iz-i//, passim. Of the 
words for such tales used in the Fihrist and by 
Mas'adi, asmdr has fallen back to its original use 
of conversation and tales told at night in the 
desert life, and ghurdfat has developed to mean 
only ridiculously impossible stories, as opposed to 
those which are fictitious but pleasing; thus in 
Damirl’s Haydt al-ffayawdn., i. 185, !• 3* 
ed. of Cairo 1313, khurdfat al-riydda., and ii. loi, 
1 . 25, khurdfat aNarab. Only in Tripoli, appa- 
rently, is it still the norm.al word for “story”; see 
Stumme, Marchen aiis Tripolis. 

We are now left with two questions. Can this 
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change of meaning be in any way bridged and 
explained ? and, What must have been the cha- 
racter of the ivcii hikayal in the new sense? There 
have always been stories in Arabic from those 
told in the Kurban and the competing translations 
from Persian by Nadr b. al-Harith (Ibn Hisham, 
p, 191), to the modern hadduta or Marchen, told 
in colloquial and, so far, reduced to writing and 
print only l)y European scholars and some eccen- 
tric Egyptians and Syrians. The very multiplicity 
ot names for the different kinds of the story shows 
how they have been cultivated and how keenly 
they have been distinguished. Some of these names 
have been given airove. Others are riinUya which 
began by being the oral recital of a narrative or 
a poem by a rdwl and has now become an ordi- 
nary word for “story” and the normal word for 
a play, comedy or tragedy, with or without tum- 
Onllya added; mathal {amthal\ the story as an 
example or illustration of some situation or pre- 
cept, e. g. Kalila wa-Dimna and all beast-fables 
Qtilti alsinaii-i-/iayawdfi) ; sira (siyar'\^ “manner of 
life" and then “biography” ; iiaiuadity unconnected 
anecdotes; kissa {kisas)^ a story of any kind but 
specialized by KuPanic usage and that of the 
professional kussas (Goldziher, Mtth. Studien^ ii. 
l6l sqq.') to legends of the past and sto- 
ries about the prophets. To these last the first 
hikaydt formed an exact opposite. Ihey were not 
stories of the past but pictures of the present. 
Phis is made plain by the only example so far 
printed, Hikayat Abi 'l-Kasim al-Baghaadl^ edited 
by Adam Mez under the title, Abulkasim cin 
bagdader Sittenbild. 'Ihe author, Muhammad Abu 
*I-Mutahhar al-Azdf, shows in his preface that he 
knows that he is producing a new literary form. 
It is not to be a poem or a yisdl<i or a z//n- 
kuvid (he must have known those of Hamadhanil 
but a realistic transcript of B.aghdad manners and 
phrases in the person of a, for us, very disrepu- 
table representative who, however, seems to be 
regarded by the author as of literary refinement. 
Story there is none, but a day is filled with a 
dinner party and with scraps of verse and of or- 
nate prose in the current forms of rhetoric, but 
all coDCTctc and direct, written not for the sake 
of playing with words but of producing a picture 
of life. Ihe use of a single figure to mirror the 
ideas and ways of a city he defends with a long 
qirotation from IJjiihiz (Bay an ^ cd. Cairo, p. 31, 
11. 12 — 24) who seems to have been the first to 
take plpsure in pictures of classes of the people. 
Yet it is only a new application of the realism 
of the old poetry of the desert to the artificial 
town life, marked, however, with all the coarse- 
ness of language and idea which distinguished the 
town from the desert and the new from Ihe old. 
Of the hikaya badau’iya^ meant probably as a 
contrast, which the author says (p. 2, 1. 16) he 
has added we have no trace left. 

But /laktya in the quotation from Djahiz is 
evidently used of a mimic and not of a literary 
artist who creates a representative figure. The de- 
velopment which produced so striking a literary 
pnre as that of Abu T-Mutahhar calls, therefore, 
for explanation, and I would suggest that it was 
due to the influence of the Aristotelian doctrine 

in 

A. H. 266 and Abu 1-Mutahhar rvrote after 400 
(Mez, p. XV.). But It is evident that the Poetics 
of Aristotle found translators and attention only 


slowly. There was a Mukhtasar by al-Kindi (d. 
about 247; Fihrist^ p. 250, 1. 3 and 257, 1. 6) 
but no full translation until that of Matta b. Yunus 
(d. 328; Fihrist^ pp. 250 1. 4; 263, last 1.) and 
his pupil Vahya b. ‘Adf (d. 364) wrote a tafsir 
on it (FHuist, pp. 250 1. 4; 264, 1. \i). In that 
translation (ed. by Margoliouth in his Analecta 
Oriental'ui) the word used for /x/'zifvi? is hikaya. 
The conception of literary art as an “imitation” 
of life may thus, when translated into Arabic 
forms, easily have resulted in Abu ’1-Mutahhar’s new 
literary type. The next development into “story” 
must have come very rapidly for we find that 
Ilariri (d. 516) has forgotten so completely the 
earlier uses that he can apply hikaya even to such 
amblial as the apologues in Kalila tea-Dimna (ed. 
de Sacy2, i. 13). When he implies in the 
same passage that his own makdmdt are also hi- 
kdyat he is much nearer the true meaning, for 
they are certainly renderings of contemporary life 
though treated with artificial rhetoric and a play- 
ing with words for the sake of word-play. On 
this side they are the nearest that the Arabic of 
literature ever reached toward that life of the 
open road and of living by one’s wits that is the 
mark of the picaresque novel. But in popular 
Arabic the same motif was taken up and extended 
in such tales as the cycle that surrounds the name 
of ‘All al-Zaibak. On the picaresque side these 
are true reproductions of life; there is an abbre- 
viated recension of them in the Nights and much 
longer independent forms have been printed at 
Beyrout and Cairo. 

But before hikaya reached the possibility of 
being used for any story it must have passed 
through a stage in which it meant a fictitious 
story, not of wonderful happenings in the past or 
in distant lands or by the agency of the djinn 
and of talismans, but of such life as its readers 
themselves knew. Examples would be the cycles 
in The 1001 Nights known as “The Hunchback” 
or, very differently, “All b, Bakkar and Shams 
al-Nahar”. In this way a specifically new thing 
entered Arabic literature. There is no trace of 
it in the Fihrist even as there is no trace of the 
beginnings of the makama as developed later by 
Hamadhani and HarTri. We have record there of 
professional entertainers (mudhikun.^ nudamd’., pP- 
*5^ ^55)1 of wonderful tales, love-stories and 

stories of the djinn (pp. 304 ry.), but of nothing 
which can be identified as belonging to this par- 
ticular genre. To Abu ’1-Faradj, the author of the 
Aghant^ Ibn lOiallikan, in Wustenfeld’s text (n#. 451) 
ascribes a “Book of hikdyae'\ but this elsewhere 
is read al-hdndt.^ “taverns”, (Kosegarten, Prooe- 
mium to his ed. of AgJutm.^ p. 196, and so, de- 
cisively, Wright, Chrcstomathy., p. 87, I. H from 
the autograph Ms). 

We have thus the appearance, practically at the 
same time between the fourth and the fifth cen- 
turies of the Hidjra, of two new forms whicli in 
their beginnings were closely akin but which 
quickly separated into two widely different types. 
The makama was at first practically a hikaya in 
the original sense, and the hikaya of Abu ’1-Mutahhar 
IS practically such a monologue, though not one 
deltvered standing as was the makama. But to 
Abu 1-Mutahhar his new form was distinct from 
the makama and was rather a development from 
the mimetic hikaya. The intention in the two 
forms was different and the difference is expres- 
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sed in the names applied to them by their au- 
thors. The makama was an oration and therefore 
ran out in rhetoric ; the hikaya was a reproduc- 
tion and therefore turned to action and life. The 
latter transformation must have been aided by the 
rapid development in the verb kaka of the mean- 
ing “narrate”. So hikawatl now means “public 
story-teller” and hikaya came to be applicable to 
any tale, while still retaining even in the collo- 
quial (see Dozy, siib vock) the possibility of the 
original meaning. And probably even in the hika- 
•watl there is still some feeling left of the mimic, 
as the oriental story-teller always acts out his 
tale. Yet the terms are sometimes curiously con- 
fused. Thus in Nuzhat al-Absar wa ' l-AstriS- ft Akh- 
bar Dhawat al-Kinak (date?) there is (pp. 82 — 89 
of ed. of Cairo, 1305) a short realistic story fi 
dhamm al-nisd' which is called a makama. 

Only one consideration remains. This develop- 
ment has been conditioned and limited by a con- 
stant factor. The professed litterateur, at least in 
Arabic Islam, has always, with few and indivi- 
dual exceptions, looked down upon the story and 
refused to recognize it. He has never condescended 
to a narrative of fictitious facts and events told 
for its own sake. Such he left to professional 
entertainers, buffoons and the vulgar in general. 
The only stories recognized as forming part of 
polite literature have been those with an ulte- 
rior object. They have been apologues (amthal) 
as in Kallla wa-Dimna., Fakihat al-Khiilaf^., Sul- 
wan al-Muta'- and the like; or simply vehicles for 
poetry and rhetorical prose, like Law'^ai al-Shaki 
and the whole range of makamat\ or collections 
of historical and literary anecdotes like Plam al- 
Alas., al-Fara^ b(Fd al-Shidda and MasartkaldUshr 
sia^\ or stories with ethical or mystical purpose, 
as Saldmdn and Absal and Haiy ibn Yakzan of 
Ibn Sina and the Mukhaiyalat of 'Alt ‘Aziz of 
Crete. Yet Muslim writers were early in contact 
with stories in good literary standing which came 
to them from without. They had translations 
of Greek romances and of Persian and Indian 
tales pp. 305 ry. ; Hamza of Ispahan, 

p. 41 sql). In the time of the compiler of the 
Fihrist also it was evidently possible for a repu- 
table author to write stories; on p. 306, II. 9 
sq. he gives the names of several. See, too, 
(p. 304, U. 21 sql) how Djahshiyarl , a writer 
of distinction, could occupy himself with the 
compilation of a collection similar to The tool 
Nights and a brother of Shafil could transcribe 
it. But the popularity of such things under the 
‘Abbasids was so great that the warrakun took 
to writing them and that naturally affected their 
standing (p. 308, 11 . 9 sqql). The relation also 
to the professional jester and entertainer was too 
close; see on these pp. 140 sq. and especially 
on Abu ’l-‘Anbas and his standing, partly as astro- 
nomer and partly as nadlm of al-Mutawwakil and 
purveyor of bah literature, p. 151, U- 23 W- 
So stories tended to be anonymous and to be clas- 
sified with dubious subjects — stories of the bat- 
tdlun.^ of Djuha, of bah (pp. 313 sql). This is 
well illustrated by The toot Nights. We have 
there stories showing in their structure a techni- 
cal skill beyond any public reciter; but they are 
as anonymous as Mdrchen\ their authors did not 
dare to own them. Such are “Kamar al-ZamSn 
and Budnr”, “The Three Ladies of Bagdad”, 
“The Three Apples” and the realistic novels. The 
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romances of chivalry, on the other hand, in so 
far as they professed to be biographies {siyar) 
and not hikayat^ required the support of the au- 
thority of stated authors, but the names given 
are usually unknown to us and probably always 
false; cf. above on “^antara, i. 362 and on bai- 
BARS, p. sSqtj sq. 

The above holds of Arabic-speaking Islam. In 
Turkish, apparently, and still more in Persian, 
stories retained a position of higher literary respect 
and were treated with greater care as to style, al- 
though there also they tend to anonymity. Fur- 
ther, the Turkish 7 iiedddh corresponds closely to 
the old Arabic hdkiya.^ and in the modern deve- 
lopment of a new Turkish literature the art of 
the meddah is influencing the realistic novel. For 
many specimens of meddah-stone?, — strikingly 
resembling in type the hikaya of Abu ’ 1 -Mutahhar 
— see Georg Jacob’s Tiirkische Bibliothek.^ passim, 
and on the whole subject the introduction to vol. 

i. 6 sqq. and Paul Horn, Gesch. d. turk. Mo- 
derne.^ pp. 12 sqq. 

Bibliography has been given in the course 
of the article ; but the first reference must always 
be to the Einleitung of Mez to his Abulkasim. 

(D. B. Macdonald.) 

HIKMA, (Hebr. hokhma., Syr. hekhmetha).^ “wis- 
dom”. In the ancient portions of the Kur’an the 
term is applied to the Prophet’s preaching (xvi. 
126; liv. 4), then it is used as synonymous with 
“sacred, revealed book” (iii. 43, 75, 158; iv. 57; 
V. 110; xvii. 41; the “Gospel” xliii, 63) and ap- 
plied to the Kur^Sn itself (ii. 231; iv. 113; xxxiii. 
34; Ixii. 2). Its original acceptation is found in 

ii. 272; applied to David, ii. 252; xxxviii. 19, 
and to the sage Lukman, xxxi. 11. In this last 
passage it is explained by Tabari, ( Tafslr., xxi. 
39) as “knowledge (fikh) of religion, reason and 
truth” and by Baida wl (ed. Fleischer, ii. 113, 3). 
“■Hikma in the conventional language of the learned 
means the perfecting of the human mind by the 
acquisition of the speculative sciences and complete 
faculty for doing excellent deeds according to the 
ability possessed”. The same idea of wisdom is al- 
ready found in the Katabiln inscriptions where 
H-K-M is an epithet of the moon-god. (Ditlef Niel- 
sen, Zeitschr. d. Deutsch. Morgenl. Gesellsch., Ixvi. 
(1912), p. 592, 1 . 25; H. Detedboatg, Revue if As- 
syriol.., v. (1902), p. sqq.). The lexicographers 
define hikma as “the knowledge of the best thing 
by means of the best science" (Zfrazz, xv, 30); “to 
be just in a judicial decision, to know the truth of 
things as they are and to act according to the re- 
quirements thereoP’ i^Tady aNArus viii. 253), 
“the science in which is sought the true nature of 
things, as they are in themselves, as far as is hu- 
manly possible (Hadjdjt Khalifa, Lex. Bibl.., iii. 84). 
The word has practically come to be synonymous 
with falsafa [q. v.], which originally meant Greek 
philosophy set forth in Arabic (Ibn Khaldun, Pro- 
legomena., BBlak, i. 399; HadjdjI Khalifa, iii. 89). 

Hikmat al-Ishrak, a kind of neo-Platonic mys- 
ticism, is the philosophy of illumination (tnushri- 
kiya) [see falsafa, p. So*" infra]. Practised as 
early as the time of Avicenna who wrote a work 
entitled al-Hikma al-Musirikiya., it had at that 
time a secret character which it has since lost. The 
Alchemists call their science hikma (cf. Mafatih 
aNUlum., p. 256). 

R ihlin gr ap h y. Ghazali. Ihy^ ^Ulumal-Din 
(ed. 1289), i. 87; Sprenger, Technical Terms., 
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i. 370; Carra de Vaux, Avicenne., p. 136, 141, 
147, 151 — 153; Gazali^ p. 22(> sqq.\ yourn. As., 
IXth Ser., Vol. xix, 1902, p. 63 sqq.- A. von 
Kremer, Herrschende Ideen, p. 89 — 97 ; M. Hor- 
ten, Philosophic der Erleuchtung (Halle 1912); 

Lexicon, s. v. (Cl. Huart.) 

HILADJ (or Haii-adj), a Persian word adopted 
into Arabic, an astrological term, associated 
with katkhuda by Ibn al-RSmI (died 284 = 897) 
in a celebrated verse. According to the Burhan-i 
half s. V., where it is derived from the Greek, it 
means “elixir of life”. By its assonance to Halladj, 
the word has given ^Attar a title for his Hilddj- 
Ndmah, a long Persian poem, which describes the 
ideal of mystic union in the form of the story of 
a martyr. 

Bibliography. KhafadjI , Shi/^ al-alil, 
Cairo 1282, s. v.; Rieu, Catal. Pers. MSS. Brit. 
Mus., p. 577 a-l>; iii. (Baghdad 

*913)2 3*4 — 3*7- (Louis Massignon.) 

HILAL, an Arab tribe belonging to the 
Ma'addi (Isma^ill) group. Its genealogy is Hilal 
b.^ ‘Amir b. Sa‘sa‘a b. Mu'awiya b. Bakr b. Ha- 
wazin .... b. Kais ‘Ailan. During the Djahillya 
they worshipped at Tabala the idol IGialasa, called 
the Ka‘ba of the Yemen, which was also worshipped 
by the Badjila, Harith b. KaTj and Khath'am. 

They lived in Nadjd (on the Yemen border) and 
were neighbours of the Sulaim [q. v.]. The following 
places belonged to them, al-‘Abla=, Buraik (with 
the_ Harra of the Bans Hilal), Dumi, al-Futuk, 
al-Kuraiha (the two latter were already ruined by 
Hamdani’s time), Gharwash, Marran (a large town 
on the road to Basra with numerous wells palms 
and cornfields), Sariha or Dariha and the ’famous’ 
market place of VkSz (in Hamdani’s time); the 
following wadis: Djildhan, Runlya, and Turaba 
(near Mecca, very fertile; shared with the Dibab 
and Amir b. Rabi'a), and the following moun- 
tains: Baish [with the lake al-Nak‘a; in Wusten- 
/D , wrongly Boss and al-Bac"a 

(Ba^a)] and al-Kafa. There were also many Hilal 
at Bisha [q.v.]. According to HamdanI, they spoke 
good Arabic. 

Historical. In the pre-Muhammadan period 
Pamra b. Ma'iz, chief of the Hilal, on a raid 
slew several of the Azd; the chief of the Azd,the 
poet Hadjiz, then made war on them and took 
many prisoners. On the ‘day’ of al-'Watida (al- 
Watidat) between the ‘Amir b. Sa'sa'a and the 
lamim, the Hilal fought on the side of the former 
and lost nearly 80 men killed. During the‘Fidiar’ 
[q. V.] battles between the Kuraisb and Kinana on 
Hawazin on the other we find 
the Hilal on the side of their kinsmen, the Ha- 
wazin [q.v.]. Just before the conclusion of peace 
between the Hawazin and Kuraish and the Kinana 

of tb* ^^“a'ttib, the chief 

of the H)4if, a tribe related to the Hawazin, they 
made a raid upon the Banu Laift, a clan of the 

^fR^bi^rh ‘he leadership 

Tribl '^ f lb conjunction with other 

tribes of the ‘Amir b. Sa‘sa‘a. When, after the 
conqimst of Mecca by the Prophet in 8 = 630 
Ae Hawazin and the Saklf advanced against’ 
Muhammad in Mecca under Malik b. ‘Awf the 
Hilal also joined them. In the third year of the 
Abbasid Caliph al-Wathik (230 = 

gainst the Hilal, who were then with the Sulaim 
creating unrest in Medina, and had three hundred I 


of the malcontents thrown into prison in Medina; 
they attempted to escape fioiii here along with 
the Sulaim prisoners but were prevented by the 
Medinese and, when they resisted, were massacred 
to a man. The tribe afterwards migrated to Egypt 
where they settled at first in the Nile Delta, but 
were afterwards conquered by the Fatimid Sultan 
al-‘Aziz (365 — 386 = 975-996) and forced by him 
to take up their abode in Upper Egypt, as they 
had taken the side of the Karmatians. Makrizi tells 
us that in 797 they lived in the Aswan district 
in the province of al-Sald; among their clans in 
Egypt he mentions the Bana ‘Amr, Rifa'a, Hadjir 
or Hudjair, Kurra (at Ikhmim), ‘Ukba or ‘Akaba 
(Wiistenfeld, Makrlzl (see Bibl.) p. 464 errone- 
ously: Corra) and Djamila near Asfun (Usfun; 
Wiistenfeld, l.c. : Asfur, a misprint) and Asna. In the 
year 444=1052, at the instigation of the Fatimid 
Caliph al-Mustansir(427- — 487 = 1035 — 1094), they 
migrated to North Africa (Kairawan) where after 
considerable fighting they conquered the Djirls, 
the former governors in the Fatimids, then the 
real lords of the country. Many tribes in Africa 
trace their descent from Hilal. 

The migration of the B. Hilal to Africa and 
the wars which they had to wage during the 
conquest of the country form the historical back- 
ground of a collection of heroic tales and love 
stories, the romance or rather epic, Sira Bam 
Hilal (History of the B. Hilal) which exists in two 
recensions {Sira al-Shamlya and Sira al-HiHazlya') 
containing three cycles. 

The first cycle describes the history (the 
Slra^ proper) of the B. Hilal in Bilad al-Sarw 
wa Ubada. Two sons, ^jabir and ^jubair, are bom 
to al-Mundhir , son of Hilal , by his two wives 
Hadhba and ‘Adhba^ on the same night. Djubair 
goes off with his mother and afterwards becomes 
SultSn in Nadjd. — The Emirs Hazim and Rizlf 
of the line of Djabir rule in Bilad al-Sarw. Riz^ 
marries al-Khadra, the daughter of the Sherif of 
Mecca, whom he had aided against the king of 
Rum. She bears him a son, the dark Barakat, 
afterwards called Abu Zaid (Zed). Hazim’s suc- 
cessor is his son Sirham (Sarhan); the latter is 
succeeded by his son Hasan, who marries Kharma, 
queen of the Yemen, after conquering the fire- 
worshippers in the land of Bardhaliha, against 
whom Kharma had appealed for help. India is 
conquered with the help of Abu Zaid and Hasan 
then goes with Kharma to Bilad al-Sarw wa-‘Ubada. 

! • 1 ? N cycle deals with the migration 

{rthla) of the Banu Hilal to the land of Nadjd. 

®‘'ad al-Sarw to 

Na^d, where they were received in the most 
7 fashion by king Ghanim and his sons PhPab 
b - ^ Cjubair) and their people, 

^f^ba. The Hilal conquer the king 

^asan, who marries al-Nafila, sister of 
— ^ ’ 1 ° roles in Nedjd with vassal kings. A 
war breaks out between Dhi'ab, who kills two of 
Hasans brothers, and Abu Zaid; DhPab submits 
and peace reigns. ~ 

, cycle deals with the migration of 

west (Tagiriba) and their wars 
Zanati Caliph in Tunis. In 460= 1068 
Abu Zaid with his retinue goes to Tunis to seek 
a more productive dwelling-place on account of the 
famine reigning in Nadjd. Sa'ds, the daughter of 
the Zanatt Caliph, who falls deeply in love with 
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Mir'i (Mar'l), one of Abu Zaid’s companions, uses 
her influence on their behalf. Abu Zaid then returns 
to Nadjd and the Banu Hilal begin their migration 
westwards. After many adventures (the expedition 
into the land of the Persians with the seven Sultans 
and their battles there, the capture of al-Mariya, 
daughter of the Kadi Budair, the battles with al- 
Ghadban, king of the Kurds and Turkomans, with 
al-Bardawil b. Rashid (Baldwin I, nog — 1118) al- 
SerkasI Ibn Nazib, al-Finnand. the ruler of Egypt, 
al-Madi, the king of Bilad al-Sa'id, etc.) they enter 
the land of the Zanatl Caliph. Al-Zanati advanced 
against the Hilal and kills two of Dhi^ab’s brothers. 
After al-Zanati had been killed with the help of 
DhPab, the struggle begins for the possession of 
the seven thrones and the fourteen citadels of the 
western land. Hasan and Abu Zaid are treacherously 
murdered by Dhi'ab. The orphans endeavour to 
avenge these murders. Under the leadership of 
Buraikf, son of Hasan and nephew of Dhi^ab, and 
al-]2jaziya, Hasan’s sister, they go out against 
Dhi^ab and slay him, after he has killed Djaziya 
by a kick. Buraikii', who then takes the throne, 
by his tyrannical rule arouses a general rebellion 
among the B. Zughba in which he loses his life 
at the hands of Nasr al-DIn, son of Dhi’ab. 

Of the two chief heroes of the romances, Abu Zaid 
and DhPab, only the latter is found in history, but 
there he plays only an unimportant part, like Roland, 
the hero of the epic of the Charlemagne cycle. 

The brief synopsis here given only covers the 
main outlines of this romance, so highly valuable 
for philology and the history of Arab culture, 
which contains a great number of separate stories. 
Cf. M. Hartmann, DU Bint Hilal-Geschichten in 
the Zeitschr. fiir afrikan. tind ocean. Sprachen., 
iv. 289 sqq. 

Bibliography. Besides the Bibl. to Abu 
Zaid; HamdanI, Diazlra.^ p. 50, g, 84,19, 1 1 9, 

II— 13 , 121,4—5, 136, s , 263) 22 - 23 ) Bakri, 

graphisches Worterbuch.^ p. 149, 275, 354, 603, 
694 — 695, 751, 764; Yak;ut, Mu’-^am.^ Index; 
Tabari, Annaks.^ i. 1591, 1655; iii. 1338, 1339 
and Index; Ibn al-Athir, Chronicon.^ ii. 131, 199; 
vii. 9, 12—13; viii. 476; ix. 388— 390; x. 30— 
31; xi. 122, 139; Aghant., xii. 50, 52; xix. 77, 
81 and Index; Ibn Khaldun, Hisloire des Ber- 
b'eres^ I. 27, 29; MakrIzI, Abhandlung uber die 
in Agypten eingewanderten arab. Sldmme (ed. 
Wiistenfeld) in Got linger Studien 1847 (ii.) 
p. 421, 424 and 461, 464; Caussin de Perceval, 
Essai sur F hisloire des Arabes avant I'islarnisme., 
i. 310, 316; ii. 476; iii. 245; F. Wiistenfeld, 
Genealogiscke Tabellen.^ Part, ii., Table F. 15, and 
and Register., p. 223 — 224. (J. Schleifer.) 

HILAL_al-SABI. [See al-sabI.] 

HILAlI, the pen-name of Badr al-DIn. Of <5a- 
ghatai origin and bom at Astarabad he was edu- 
cated at Herat, and was patronised by ‘All Sher. 
The fullest account of him is by Sam Mirza who 
was a friend of his. (See Silvestre de Sacy in Not. 
et Extraits., iv, 285). The account there given of 
his begging to be put to death by a certain young 
man is not in the B. M. copies of the Tuhfat- 
Saml and may be an interpolation. Hilali’s best 
known poem is the Shah u Darwish (Shah u Ga- 
dd). Babur severely criticises its morality, and Rieu, 
II, 656, seems to take the same view, but Profes- 
sor Ethe claims it to be a spiritual poem, and has 
translated it into German verse, Morgenldnd, Stu- 
dien., p. 197—282. See India Off. Cat.., N". 1426, 


P- 783, Hilali was put to death as a Shfa heretic 
by ‘Ubaid Allah (Shaibani’s sister’s son) in 939 
(I532-I533)- 

Bibliography. Sam Mirza’s biographies; 
Sprenger’s Cat. Libraries of the King of Oudh ; 
BZbar's Memoirs, trans. Erskine, p. 196, and Pavet 
de Courteille, i. 41 1 ; Habib al-Siyar, ed. Bombay, 
Part iii., vol. iii. 350, where he is called Mawlana 
Nur al-din ; Ethe in Gritndriss der iron. Philolo- 
gie, ii. 228, 246, 297, 301. (H. Beveridge.) 
HILF (a.), a league or confederacy, ori- 
ginally of tribes or clans, which had previously 
formed more or less closed units. The ceremonial 
act by which the alliance was usually completed 
seems to have had for its object the unification of 
the previously separated groups. Cf. Joh. Pedersen, 
Den Semitiske Ed etc., Copenhagen 1912, p. 10, 
20 — 32 (German ed., Der Eid bei den Semiten, 
1914, p. 7-, 21 — 31), where it is made probable 
that the idea of “swearing” is not the fundamental 
notion in the root H-L-F but has developed out 
of the notion of confederacy. 

The parties, by the league, became hulafd 
(sing, halif') to one another ; a single individual 
could also enter into a hilf with a tribe. In this 
case the conception of hilf coincides often with 
that of djiwdr. 

Some confederacies are worthy of special men- 
tion, e. g. the Hilf al-Mutaiyabln, the league which 
‘Abd Manaf formed with several Kuraisi clans 
against the ‘Abd al-Dsr, when the latter declined 
to give up their privileges. The name al-Mutaiyabun 
(the perfumed) is said to be derived from the fact 
that the confederates dipped their hands in a 
vessel of ttb (perfume) at the Ka'ba and then 
rubbed the Ka'ba. The Mutaiyabdn are mentioned 
in a letter of Muhammad to the IHtuza'a. — 
The ‘Abd al-Dar on their part formed a league 
with other clans and were called H-Ahldf (Ibn 
Hisham, ed. Wiistenfeld, p. 84, sq.\ Ibn Kutaiba, 
Kitdb al-Ma''drif, ed. Wiistenfeld, p. 294; al- 
Ya'^tibl, ed. Houtsma, i. 287 sq.-, al-Mas‘udI, Paris 
edition, iii. 120 sq.', Caetani, Annali dell' Islam, 
i. Introd., §§ 85 — 87, ii. I, anno 8, §§ 20 — 21 
and other sources and works given there). 

Hilf al-Fudul was tbe name of a league of se- 
veral Kuraish clans, who banded themselves toge- 
ther to intervene on behalf of those who were 
treated unjustly. At the formation of this confe- 
deracy Zamzam water, with which the edges of 
the Ka'ba had previously been washed, was drunk. 
The meaning of al-FudUl is uncertain; the most 
varied explanations are given by the Arab author- 
ities. Muhammad is said to have been present at 
the conclusion of this alliance and to have es- 
teemed it very highly (this is also told of the 
Hilf al-Mutaiyabln, e. g. al-Tabari, Tafstr, v. 35 
supra). It is related of al-Husain b. ‘All that he 
once threatened an Umaiyad governor of Medina 
with the militia of the Hilf al-Fudul. (,Agham^, 
xvi. 63 — 71; Ibn Hisham, p. 85 sq.-, Ibn Kutaiba, 
/.IT.; al-Mas'udl, iv. 122 sqq.-, Caetani, o.c., i. in- 
trod. §§ 146, 147). Cf. also the (sing. /P«Wr, 
cf. al-Tabarl, i. 1914, 4, 2221, 9, .0; Ibn Duraid, 
Kit. al-Ishtikak, ed. Wiistenfeld, p. ill; ''Ikd, 
Cairo 1316, ii. 41, cf. 39,16^77.; Aglmni, %.lnA.-, 
Caetani, o. c., i. ii. s. Ind.), the “bloodlickeis” 
(JAlahat al-Danf, Ibn Hisham, p. 125; A ghdnl, 
vii. 2*6, 28; Caetani, o.c., i. Introd. §§ 169, 170), 
the Ahdbisk (al-Ya'lfubl, i. 278 sq.-, Aghdni, xix. 
76 sq. ; Caetani, o. c., i. Introd. § 305, and passim) etc. 
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A hereditary right of the haltf confirmed by 
Kurban iv. 37 (according to another view it refers 
to the brotherhood of the Muhadjirun and Ansar) 
was abolished by xxxiii. 6 ; cf. al-Tabari, Tafsir, 
V. 31 — 35; Th. W. Juynboll, Handbuch des isld- 
mischen Gesetzes^ p. 239 note. 

In Islam which was to make all its adherents 
brothers the hi If was condemned; the Prophet is 
made to say : la hilfa fi 'l-Islam^ but he is said 
to have recommended the fulfilment of obligations 
of alliances contracted in the Djahiliya (cf. also 
al-Tabari, 0. r., v. 34, 17 sqql). 

On leagues of the modern Arab tribes cf. Jans- 
sen, Coutumes des Arabes au pays de Moab^ p. 149 
sqq.y and on the Imlif in Bilad Arhab (Yemen) 
see E. Glaser, Meine Reise durch Arhab und Ha- 
schid^ in Peterm. Mitth.^ 1884, p. I 77 *>. 

Bibliography. In addition to the works 
already mentioned, Lisdn.^ s. v. hlf.,fdl (p. 42), 
rbb (p. 388), hbsh (p. 166); Caussin de Per- 
ceval, Essai sur I'Hist. des Arabes etc.; i. 254 
sq. {al-Mutaiyabun)\ i. 330 — 335 (al-Fudul)-., ii. 
287 N., and passim {al-Ribdb)-^ i. 253 sy., and 
passim (al-Ahabish)\ W. Robertson Smith, A 7 «- 
ship and Marriage '^ p. 53 ryy.. Lectures on 
the Religion of the Semites^.^ p. 314 sqq.., 479 
sq,\ Wellhausen, Reste arab. Heidentum't^^. 12^ 
sq., 128 sq.-, Goldziher, Muh. Stud., i. 63 — 69. 

(C. VAN Arendonk.) 

HILL. [See haiai..] 
ai,-HILLA, a town in the wilayet of 
Baghdad, the capital of the sandjak; of the same 
name, with 30,000 inhabitants (Cuinet), was founded 
in 495 (not — 1102) by Sada^a b. Mansur al- 
Mazyadl and given the name Hillat Ban! Mazyad 
(settlement of the B. Mazyad). ‘The site was hap- 
pily chosen by the vigorous Arab emir on the 
site which had once been occupied by the famous 
city of Babel, ruins of which still exist some miles 
up the river. The river, which flows past the town 
and which has since about the vbh (xiph) century 
been regarded as Euphrates proper, was regarded 
by the Arab geographers as an arm of the main 
stream and was called Nahr Sura al-Asfal. Even 
before the foundation of Hilla there was a flourish- 
ing town here, called al-Djami'ain, on the left 
bank, while Sadaka built his town on the oppo- 
site side. The bridge of boats, by which commu- 
nication between the two banks was carried on 
soon became the main passage accross the river 
on the road from Baghdad to Kufa, which had 
previously led via Ka.sr ibn Hubaira. Hilla as a 
result rapidly began to flourish and down to the 
present day has always been a centre of great 
importance, from the military point of view also 
Bibliography: Yakut, MsPdfam , ii. 322 
sq.-, Ibn Djubair, ed. de Goeje, p. 214- Ibn 
Battuta, ii. 97; Ritter, Erdkundc, xi. 783 sqq. 
(where the older travellers are given); Le Strange, 
The Lands of the Eastern Caliphate, p. 71; 
Cuinet, La Turquie eTAsie, iii. 160 sqq. 
al-HILLI, SafI al-DIn 'Abd al-'AzIz b. Sa- 
Raya, an Arab poet, born on the 5th Rabp H 
677 (26th Aug. 1278) at Hilla on the Euphrates, 
settled at the court of the Urtukids of Mardln 
and sang their praises. In 726 (1326) he went to 
Cairo to the court of al-Malik al-Nasir but soon 
returned to Mardln and died in 750 (1349) or 
752 (1351) in Baghdad. As a rule he only fol- 
lows in the footsteps of his predecessors in his 
very numerous poems. Only in popular poetry did 


he introduce an innovation by inventing a kind 
of mutvashshah, called mudanttnan. 

The collection entitled Durar al-Nuhur , in 
which the fame of the Urtukid al-Malik al-Man- 
sur of Mardln is sung, contains 29 poems each 
of 29 distiches, all of which begin with the same 
letter and end with the letters of the alphabet in 
order. A poem entitled al-Kafiya al-badtiya is 
devoted to the praise of the Prophet and was 
annotated by the author himself. The Kitdb al- 
’’dtil al-hdli is a treatise on the metres of po- 
pular poetry called zadqal, mawdli, hdnkdn, and 
kumd. His Diwdn was printed in Damascus (1297 — 
1300) and Bairut (1300); a poem in honour ot 
Malik al-Salih Abu ’ 1 -Makarim was translated by 
G. H. Bernstein into Latin (Leipzig 1816). 

-Bibliography: Brockelmann, Geschichte d. 
arab. Literatur, ii. 159 sq. ; Huart, Arabic Litera- 
ture, p. 323; I. Pizzi, Letieratnra p. 321 ; 

Nicholson, A Literary History of the Arabs, p. 
449-450; Ibn Shakir al-KutubI, Fa-wdt, i. 279 — 
287 (356 — 366 ed. 1283); Weijers, Orientalia, 
ii. 293 ; M. Hartmann, Das Muwassah, p. 76. 

(Cl. Huart.) 

al-HILLI, the native of Hilla [q. v.], the name 
of three esteemed Imamiya theologians. 

1. Nadjm al-Dln I^a'far b. Muhammad, 
called al-Muhaklfik, died about 674 (1275), 
author of the Shard^f al-Isldm, the standard hand- 
book on Shl'l law (translated into Russian by Ka- 
sembeg, into French by Querry). 

2. Djamal al-Din al-Hasan b. al-Mutah- 
har, called ‘Allama, died in 726 (1326); author 
of the ^ulasat al-A^wdl, besides other treatises. 

3. Ahmad b. Fahd, died in 806 (1403), 
“Shaikh al-Muta^akhkhirin”. 

^Bibliography: KJiunsarl, Ravtddt al-Qfan- 
not, lith, Teheran 1307, pp. 20, 145, 235; 
Brockelmann, Gesch. der arab. Litter., i. 406; 

’i- >64. (Louis Massignon.) 

HILIl^ND [See helmand.] 

HIMALA [See hama’il,] 
al-HIMAR (a.), the ass. Tame (at-ahli) and 
wild [al-svahshi, atl-faraS) are distinguished. Some 
of the tame asses are beasts of burden, others are 
ridden; many of the latter are very swift. The ass 
can find its way again by a road even though it 
has only traversed it once before; its hearing is 
keen and it suffers little from disease. The ass is 
of special importance in Persia, Syria and Egypt. 
Many Arabs will not ride an ass out of pride, 
and it is not considered proper to mention the 
ass by its real name in good society. Its bray is 
exceedingly repulsive; the dog howls with pain 
when it hears it. When an ass brays, it has seen 
a devil; when a cock crows, it has seen an angel. 

If a stone be tied to an ass's tail, it will not 
bray. When an ass sees a lion, it stands still or 
runs at the lion; it is said to be saved thereby. 

If a man is bitten by a scorpion, he should sit 
backwards upon an ass and the pain then passes 
to the ass. The uses of various parts of the ass 
in medicine are innumerable. 

Wild asses are so like one another that no- 
man can distinguish them. The he ass is very 
jealous; when he sees a young male, he tears his 
testicles out with his teeth for fear he should 
cover a she ass, when he grows up. The she ass 
knows this and therefore shortly before foaling 
she goes to some inaccessible place and does not 
return to the herd until her foal has hard hoofe • 
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and can run swiftly. It is further remarkable that 
individuals never separate from the herd, even 
though there are thousands of them. Hunting 
wild asses is therefore very easy. The hunter 
hides in a naiTow pass and waits till a wild 
ass comes along and then kills it. The others 
could escape if they fled back, but as they re- 
main together, the hunter is able to slay as many 
as he cares. This however does not agree with 
the descriptions of hunting scenes collected by 
G. Jacob from the poets. 

There is a breed called AJ^dariya^ called after 
a stallion of Kisra Ardashir which bred with wild 
asses or those that had run wild. These are the 
finest and swiftest among wild asses. According 
to some authors, the wild ass reaches an age of 
200, according to others, 800 years. 

Bibliography. Kazwini, ed. Wiistenfeld, i. 
376; Damiri, Hayat al-Hayawdn., ed. Cairo, i. 
200; Ibn al-Baitar, see Leclerc in Notices et 
extr..^ i. 458; Jacob, Studien in arab. Bichtern., 
•iii. IIS; Polak, Persien.^ ii. 99; Reitemeyer, Be- 
schreibung Agyptens im Mittelalier., p. 73. 

(J. Ruska.) 

HIMS (pronounced Homs) is situated in the 
great Orontes plain of Central Syria, about a mile 
from the Orontes (Nahr al-'Asl) on a canal con- 
nected with it. The town, which has 50,000 inhabi- 
tants (of whom 15,000 are orthodox Greeks), is 
the capital of a Liwa’ under a ka’immakam and 
belongs to the wilayet of Damascus. It is connected 
by railway with Tripolis, with Hama and Aleppo, 
and with Damascus via Rayalc. 

IJims (called ‘Emesa’ by the Greeks and Ro- 
mans ; on the various forms see the article ‘Emesa’ 
in Pauly-Wissowa’s Realencycl.) is not one of the 
towns founded by the Seleucids; the town is first 
mentioned by Pliny; in the time of Pompey 
the adjacent Arethusa (Restan) was the seat of 
an Arab dynasty (see Marquardt, R'dmtsche Slaats- 
verwaltung i. 245). Emesa was the birthplace 
of the Emperor Elagabalus, who rebuilt with 
great splendour the famous temple of the sun-god 
here from whom he took his name, and fur- 
thered the prosperity of the town in every way 
by granting it privileges. In the Byzantine period 
also when we already find the name XenJ/; it 
was a flourishing city and the see of a bishop. 

At the end of the year 13 the inhabitants con- 
cluded a treaty with the Arabs by which by paying 
a sum of money they secured peace to protect their 
trade. In the beginning of 14, with the help of a 
Byzantine garrison, they were able to ward off an 
attack on the town but it fell to the Arabs at 
the end of the year after a two months’ siege. 
They seem to have left the town again next year, 
at least, it is several times said that it surren- 
dered to Abu ‘Ubaida in 16 and received a grant 
of protection. On the division of Syria into mili- 
tary districts Hims became the capital of a djund 
[q. V.] It rebelled under Marwan II, was taken by 
storm and severely punished. As a rule the fund's 
of Hims and Aleppo were administered by the 
same governor. We possess information on the 
revenues of Hims for various periods [cf. halab]. 
W’hile the figures for Hims are wanting in the 
Dyirah al-Dawla and in al-MukaddasI , we still 
possess al-Yakubi’s and al-Isfahani’s figures. The 
yield of the taxes of Hims (cf. Le Strange, Palestine 
under the Moslems., p. 44 — 48) (reckoning the 
dinar at 10 shillings) was: 


a. for the reign of Harun al-RashId (170 — 193), 
according to a quotation from al-Djahshiyari’s 
Kitab al- PPusara’, ^20,000 dinars and 1000 camel- 
loads of dried grapes (the vineyards of Hims 
ivere famous and were only destroyed during the 
Crusades). 

b. for the year 204 (Kudama’s Aitab al-Kharady) 
118,000 dinars (the same sum is given by al- 
Isfahani, quoted by Ibn Khurdadhbih). 

c. for the year 250, according to Ibn IHiur- 
dadhbih, 340,000 dinars. 

d. for the year 278, 220,000 dinars (al-Ya'kubi, 
who w'rote about this time). 

The low figures given by Kudama, al-Isfahanl 
and al-Ya‘kubi are due to a different method of 
calculating the revenue; they have perhaps deducted 
the salaries of the ofiicials or other administrative 
expenses in their calculation. 

Under the Hamdanid Saif al-Dawla [q.v.] Hims 
passed under the rule of the kings of Halab and 
was frequently granted by them as a fief. Among 
those who there held it we may mention Saifs 
cousin, the famous poet Abu Firas ‘All, whom 
Sa'd al-Dawla deprived of the town. In 367 he 
granted Hims to his general Bakdjur, whose govern- 
ment of it was highly praised ; a minaret of archi- 
tectural interest (with Kufic inscription) dates from 
his time. During this period Hims suffered from 
the repeated ravages of the Byzantines. In 475 it 
belonged to the notorious Bedouin chief KJialaf b. 
Mula'ib (cf. M. Hartmann, Zeitschr. d. Deutsch. 
Pal. Verein.., xxiv. 49 — 66), who recognised the Fa- 
timid caliph as his overlord. Enraged at this and 
moved by the complaints of Khalafs subjects against 
his cruelty, the Saldjulf Sultan ordered the Emir of 
Syria to take him prisoner. He was besieged in 483, 
captured and brought in a cage to I.sfahan. Hims 
was granted to Sultan Tutuslj from whom his son 
Ridwan inherited it. He granted Hims in 491 to 
his stepfather Djanah al-Dawla, who was murdered 
by the Isma'ilites in 491. Later we find an Emir 
Karadja (perhaps identical with the vassal lord of 
Harran, one of Malikshah’s mamluks. After his 
death in 506 his son Khirkhan [see hama] suc- 
ceeded him and died in 523. His children, who 
were still minors, suffered a great deal from Zangi’s 
efforts to conquer Hims, till their guardian in 530 
exchanged the city for Palmyra and Rahba with 
Shihab al-Din Mahmud, king of Damascus. The 
latter at first granted it in fief to his vizier Onor, 
but after long negotiations finally transferred it to 
his stepfather Zangl in 532 (Onor received other 
towns in compensation). Nur al-Din inherited it 
from Zangl and his son Isms'll from him, till 
Saladin received it in 570. Four years later he 
appointed his cousin Muhammad b. Shirkuh ruler 
of it. With one interruption (it was taken by al- 
Nasir Yusuf II of Aleppo in 646 and ceded to 
him, but seems only to have remained a short time 
in his possession), his descendants remained rulers 
of Hims till 661 ; they had readily opened their 
gates to the Mongol Khan Hulagu. From 661 it 
was governed by deputy - governors , sometimes 
attached to Hama, sometimes to Damascus. In the 
xvii'h century an aghS of a native family ruled 
there, independent of the Pa§ha of Damascus. In 
the xix* century Hims passed, like Aleppo, under 
Egyptian rule (1831 — 1840) but it suffered so 
much from the arbitrary conduct [cf. halab] of 
the officials that a rebellion broke out, which was 
with difficulty suppressed. 
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Only a few insignificant ruins of the city wall 
(see plan) and gates survive, while of the citadel, 
which was destroyed by Ibrahim Paslia, a tower 
with an inscription of the year 594 of Saladin’s 
cousin, Muhammad b. Shirkuh, and a gate still stand 
(see plan). The mausoleum of the great general 
l^alid b. al-Walid and his wife Fadda (plan 15) 
has recently been rebuilt. (The valuable inscriptions 
were previously copied by van Berchem, Freiherr 
V. Oppenheim and M. Sobernheim). A number of 
mills on the Orontes belong to Hims, of which 
one, as the Arabic inscription shows, belongs 
to the year 824 a.h. and another with Turkish 
inscription to the year 975 (N.B. this is the only 
Turkish inscription of this period in Syria). The 
most interesting building is the great mosque (plan 
II), in which half of the cathedral is said to have 
been incorporated at the beginning of the period 
of Muslim rule. Herzfeld writes the following 
note on it; The great mosque lies in the 
centre of the bazaar and is entered from the south 
of it. The main entrance, on the west side, leads 
through a vaulted passage into the court, and a 
side entrance on the east leads directly into the 
haram. The haram is an oblong space with two 
naves each with 1 3 cross-vaultings. There is a small 
dome above the bay before the simple mihrab. 
In the wes* is a second, older mihrab with gold 
mosaic, which seems to belong to the earliest 
Muslim period. The court fagade of the haram 
shows that the plan has undergone many alterations. 
This wall was apparently originally the wall between 
the main and side nave of a basilika church of 
quite an unusual type: 4 large arches alternating with 
3 double-storied sections, each of 5 small arches. 
The columns and capitals, of which many lie in 
the court of the mosque are remains of the ancient 
building. This court is oblong, surrounded by 
narrow cloisters, quite unadorned. An estrade with 
basin and mihrab almost fill it. Beside it, on the 
west, is a well with a cupola resting on six an- 
tique columns. 

B th I ip gr ap hy. See the article halab. Epi- 
graphy: some inscriptions have been discussed 
by V. Berchem in Inscriptions de Syrie, Cairo, 
^® 97 i P* 54 — 5 ^ *ti Frhr. v. Oppenheim’s 

Inschriftin aus Syrien etc., p. 4 — 13, 

(M. Sobernheim.) 

^IMYAR, the name of an ancient stock 
in South Arabia. The form Homeritae, 'O/zijff- 
T«<, in the classical authors suggests a diminutive 
formation; the Arabic form now' usual is only 
found in Theodores Anagnostes (vi'h century A. d.), 
Jhst. eccUs.^ ii. ch. 58 (cf. Nicephoros Callistos' 
UhL ecclts.^ xvi. ch. 37) in the form 
or ifi/iiptf. Nonnosos, who went to Aksum and 
South Arabia as the envoy of Justinian, and fol- 
lowing him, Malalas use the form 'A/zepfra/, which 
goes back to the Ethiopian Hemer. The form 
found in inscriptions is H-m-y-r-m with mJmation 
and the plural ^-h-m-r-n, which presumably is to 
be pronounced Ahmnran (= al-Ahmnr). 

According to the Arab authorities, the Himyar, 
who were divided into a number of smaller tribes, 
lived around Lahdj, in the district of &far and 
Ridfi' and also to the east in Sarw Himyar and 
Nadjd Ilimyar. The Homeritae are first mentioned 
in Aelius Callus’s account of his expedition to 
^uth Arabia in 25 B. c., preserved in Pliny, Hist. 
Hat; vi. § 161, with the note that they are “the 
most numerous tribe” {numerosissimos cssc)- ac- 


cording to Strabo, xvi. ch. 4, § 21, at the time 
of the Roman invasion Mariaba, i. e. Ma^rib, the 
capital of Saba% belonged to llasaros who ruled 
over the Rhammanites. This statement most pro- 
bably refers to Tlisharah Yalidub, king of Saba” 
and Dhn Kaidan, i. e. of the Sabaeans and Him- 
yarites, who is known from inscriptions. When 
the anonymous Periplus Maris Erythraei was 
w'ritten (about 70 A D.), the Himyarites ruled the 
greater part of South Arabia, namely, the coast 
of the Red Sea and Indian Ocean up to the 
frontiers of Hadramawt, with the corresponding 
interior, including the land of the Sabaeans; they 
also held a portion of the East African coast 
(Azania). Their king Charibael “the legitimate 
ruler of the Himyarites and Sabaeans" resided in 
Zafar (Z-f-r in inscriptions; in addition to the 
form with T — Ta^cip, Tdtpapov, Teepjiapa, Tejipat 
and Taphra — the spelling with S, Sapphar, is 
also found, in Pliny and Ptolemy ; Ethiopian Saftr ; 
not to be confused with the port of the same 
name on the Indian Ocean), w’hich remained the 
chief city of South Arabia till the Persian occu- 
pation. This ruler was on friendly terms with the 
Romans. He seems to be identical with the Kari- 
ba” 5 l W-t-r Yun'im king of Saba and of Dhn 
Raidan, of the inscriptions, coins of whom are 
also known, struck in Raidan. The passing of the 
hegemony of South Arabia from the Sabaeans to 
the Himyar took place about the end of the second 
century B. c. and may have been partly brought 
about by the discovery of the sea-route to India 
by the admirals of the Ptolemies, whereby Saba” 
lost its importance as the centre of the overland 
trade of South Arabia. Greek and Roman sources 
are alike silent regarding the further history of the 
Himyarites down to the iv'h century; the inscrip- 
tions so far discovered give a series ol kings’ names 
but without precise dates. In the reign of the Em- 
peror Constantine II. (337 — 361) Christianity was 
introduced by the Indian Theophilos, a native of 
Diu; he built churches in 'Aden and Zafar and other 
towns; even at this time there were numerous 
Jewish communities there (Philostorgius, Hist, eccles; 
iii. ch. 4). According to another account in Theodo- 
ros Anagnostes, /. r., the conversion of the Himya- 
rites did not take place till the reign of Anasta- 
sius (491 — 5 *^)- About the middle of the iv* 
century the Abyssinians, the ”-h-b-sb-n of the 
inscriptions, i. e. the rulers of Aksum, found a 
firm footing in South Arabia and Aeizanas, the 
king of AksOm, a contemporary of Constantius II, 
in his inscriptions includes among his titles that 
of “king of the Himyarites and of Raidan”. The 
Abyssinian invasion seems to date back as early 
as the third century; Marcianus (beginning of the 
iv' ‘ century) calls the Homeritae an Ethiopian 
people, and this description is often repeated 
in the older Byzantine writers. The Roman em- 
perors were in regular communication with them 
(see Zeitschr. d. Deutsch. Morgen/. Gese//sch., 
XXXI. p. 73), partly in the interests of trade and 
partly to secure their support against the Sas- 
.^ni^s w'ho were endeavouring to penetrate into 
South Arabia through 'Oman. About 521 the na- 
Uve princes under Dhu Nuwas (Dunaas, Dimnos, 
DamiMos of the Greek sources) aroused a serious 
rebellion against the Abyssinian invaders. DhC 
i uwas, who is said to have professed Judaism 
organised the persecution of Christians 
m Ne^ran, which has become famous through 
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the martyrology of St. Arethas, fell in 526 in battle 
with Kaleb Ela-Asbaha, king of Aksum, and the 
land passed under the sway of an Abyssinian 
dynasty, whose founder, Ela-Abraha, made himself 
independent of Aksum a few years after the with- 
drawal of Kaleb Ela-Asbaha. We possess an authen- 
tic source for his history and his relations with 
Byzantium, Persia and Abyssinia, as well as with 
the Ghassanids and other Arab princes, in the 
great inscription of MaMb of the year 540, in 
which he also gives an account of the restoration 
of the great dam. In this period arose the “laws 
of the Himyarites” and other apocryphal works, 
which are associated with the name of St. Gre- 
gentios, bishop of Zafar under Ela-Abraha, and his 
successor (Migne, Patrol. Graeca., vol. 86, i. coll. 
563 — 784). In the reign of the Emperor Justin II, 
about 570, the Hirayar chiefs invited the Persians 
into the country. MasrOk, the last ruler of the 
dynasty of Ela-Abraha (corrupted to Sanaturkes 
in Theophanus Byzantius), fell in battle with the 
Persians, who placed the country under military 
occupation, leaving the various districts (niikhlaf) 
unter native princes. The Persian governors (tnar- 
zubafi) resided in San'^a^. When Muhammad sent 
his first envoys to the Yemen, the kingdom of 
the Himyar, as such, had long ceased to exist 
and the new religion was adopted without appre- 
ciable opposition by the Himyar chiefs, as well 
as by the descendants of the Persians, the so-cal- 
led Abna\ 

The inscriptions hitherto found in South Arabia 
in the local alphabet, which we usually call Him- 
yaritic inscriptions, belong to widely varying 
periods, from about 700 B. C. to about 550 A. D. 
and only a few fragments among them owe their 
origin to the Himyar in the narrower sense of 
the word. Linguistically they fall into two main 
groups, the Sabaean and Minaean inscriptions; 
the Himyar texts belong to the former group. The 
coins hitherto discovered — almost all silver — 
apart from a few of the earlier issues, are on the 
other hand mainly to be ascribed to the Himyar. 
The alphabet (called musnad by the Arabs, which 
however in the inscriptions only means ‘inscrip- 
tion’), a variety of the Phoenician alphabet adapted 
to the Ethiopian, contains all the consonants of 
the Arabic language with the addition of a variant 

of the sibilant The Sabaean-Himyar language 

is an Arabic dialect which is distinguished from 
northern Arabic by certain grammatical peculiari- 
ties (mimation instead of nunation, replacement 
of the article by the affix -a«, haf’^al for ^af^al 
in the iv* form of the verb) and also in voca- 
bulary. On the other hand the supposition of the 
Arab philologists that the later South Arabian 
dialects or even the dialects of Mahra and Kara 
are offshoots from the ancient language of the 
Himyar has proved incorrect, although they have 
preserved in their vocabulary many roots and 
words, which are not known to Northern Arabic, 
but which are found in the inscriptions. 

Before the discovery of the inscriptions the ac- | 
counts of the Arabs formed, with the scanty 
records in ancient and Byzantine authors, our 
only source for the ancient history of South Ara- 
bia. The tubba"s of the Yemen are already men- 
tioned in the Kur^’an and the kings of the Himyar 
were henceforth known in history by this name; 
we now know from the inscriptions that the 


kings of the Sabaeans and Himyar always called 
themselves inalik and that tubbal is a corruption 
of the name of the powerful family of Bata' of 
the tribe of Hamdan. The same inscriptions teach 
us that the statements in the literary sources on 
the Himyar kail and adhwa (kings and feudal 
lords) are for the most part based on misunder- 
standings. The lists of kings handed down in 
this way to us and the doings of individual tubbaP?, 
are still more unreliable. In the Kur^’an we find 
allusions to the Old Testament story of the queen 
of Sheba, to persecution of the Christians by Dhu 
Nuwas in Nedjran (not certain, see Zeitschr. der 
Deutsch. Morgenl. Ges..^ xxxv. 610 sqql) and to 
tjie expedition of a tubba’^ against Mecca. At quite 
an early period the expositors of the sacred book 
and the story-tellers at the court of the first ca- 
liphs began to devote attention to the ancient 
history of the country (Ibn ‘Abbas, Ka‘b al-Ahbar, 
Wahb b. Munabbih, ‘Abid b. Sharya); although 
several of them belonged to Yemen, they made 
less use of genuine popular tradition than of foreign 
legends, e. g. the Alexander romance and Jewish 
traditions, and added other matter of their own 
invention. 

The last traces of this kind of historical research 
are popular works still eagerly read like the 
story of Bilkis and Dhu ’ 1 -Karnain, the Sira Saif 
b. Ph i ’/- Yazan.^ etc. The works of three natives 
of South Arabia are much more serious however: 
al-TidJan fi Muluk Himyar of Ibn HishSm, the 
celebrated biographer of the Prophet, the Iklil a.nA 
the §ifat Diazirat aHArab of al-HamdanI, as well 
as the so-called ‘Himyarite kasida’ with commen- 
tary, and the lexicon Shams al-Ulum of Nashwan 
(died 573); they read the ancient musnad’s, although 
their language was no longer entirely comprehensible 
to them, and used them in their genealogical and 
historical researches; how far they worked from 
old native traditions has still to be investigated, 
but in any case they were also independent of 
the scholars already mentioned. Only the informa- 
tion regarding the last century before Islam can 
be used for the writing of history proper. 

Bibliography: A bibliograp%, particularly 
of epigraphy down to 1893, is given in F. 
Hommel, Sudarabische Chrestomathie.^ p. 63 ryf., 
continuations to 1908 in O. Weber, Studien zur 
Sudar. Altertumskunde., iii. 71 — *01. On the 
older history of the Himyar cf. the essays by 
O. Blau and others in the Zeitschr. der Deutsch. 
Morgenl. Ges.., xxii. 654 — 673; xxiv. 559—592; 
XXV. 525 — 592; xxvii. 295 — 363; XXX. 320 — 
324; xxxi. 61 — 74; Sprenger, Pie alte Geogra- 
phic Arabiens (1875). On the Abyssinian in- 
vasion : George, De Aethiopum imperio in Arabia 
Felici (Berlin 1833); A. Dillmann, Uber die 
Anf tinge des Axuniitischen Peiches, Berlin 1879; 
Zur Geschichte des Axumitischen Reichs vom 
IV. bis VI. yahrhundert., ibid. 1880, and Be- 
merkungen zur Grammatik des Geez und zur 
alien Geschichte Abessiniens in Berliner Sit- 
zungsber., 1890, i.; W. Fell, Pie Christenver- 
folgung in Sudarabien und die himjarisch-iithi- 
opischen Kriege nach abcssinischer Oberlieferung 
in Zeitschr. d. Peutsch. Morgenl. Ges., xxxv. 

I — 74, thereon ibid., 693 — 710; J. Guidi, La 
lettera di Simeone, vescovo di Beth-Arsam, sopra 
i martiri Omeriti (Roma 1881); E. Glaser, Pie 
Abessinier in Arabien und Afrika (1895); Carolo 
Conti Rossini, Un documento sul Cristianesimo 
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neUo Yemen (Roma igii); lastly the royal in- 
scriptions of Aksum (most recently in vol. iv. 
of the '‘•Deutsche Aksum-Expedition" ^ 1913). 
In addition to the publications of inscriptions, 
indicated by Hommel and Weber, op. cit..^ and 
many articles, which have since appeared in the 
learned journals, there should also be noted the 
continuation of the Paris Corpus Inscriptionum 
Semiticarum and Martin Hartmann, Der Isla- 
mische Orient., vol. ii. ; Die Arabische Frage 
mit einem Versuche der .Archaeologie Yemens 
(Berlin 1909). The Himyaritic Coins 
are described by G. Schlumberger, Le Tresor 
de San^a., Paris 1880; Barclay V. Head, Num. 
Ckron.., N. S., xviii. 273, 284; xx. 303 — 310; 
D. H. Muller, Siidar. Alterthumer im Kunst- 
historischen Hof museum (Vienna 1899), p. 65 — 
78. The Arab traditions have been collected by 
A. Schultens , Historia Imperii Joctanidarum., 
Harderovici Gelrorum 1786, and Caussin de 
Perceval in his Histoire des Arabes avant I'lsla- 
misme', cf. also the pertinent passages in Ibn 
Ishak, Ibn Kutaiba, Tabari, Hamza Isfahani, 
Mas'udi, Ibn Khaldun. On Nashwan and Ham- 
danl: v. Kremer, Die Himyarischc Kassideh., 
Leipzig 1865, fiber die Sudarabische Sage., 
ibid. 1866, and Altarabische Gedichte iiber 
die Volkssage von Yemen, ibid. 1 ^ 6 "; ■, D. H. 
Miiller, Zeitsckr. d. Deutsch. Morgenl. Ges., 
xxix. 620 — 628, Sudarabische Studien, Vienna 
1877, Die Burgen und Schlosser S'udarabiens, 
i. and ii., ibid. 1879 — 1881, with supplement 
in the Sudarab. Alterthumer etc. , p. 80 — 
95! Captain W. F. Prideaux, The Lay of the 
Himyarites, Sehore 1879. The main source for 
the historical geography is fko, Sifat ^a- 
zirat aHArab of al-Hamdani (ed. by D. H. Mul- 
ler, Leiden 1884 — 1891)! cf. also the extracts 
from Ibn al-Mudjawir in Sprenger’s Post- und 
Reiserouten des Orients, Leipzig 1864; tlte 
South Arabian dialects see the Etudes sur les 
Dialectes de P Arabie Meridionale of Count Land- 
berg, vol. i., ii,, Leiden 1901 sqq., and the works of 
A. Jahn and D. H. Muller on Die Mehri- und 
Sokotrlsprache in Sudarabische Expedition etc. 
iii. and iv. (Vienna 1902). 

(J. H. Mordtmann.) 

HIND, daughter of the Meccan 'Otba b. Rabi'a, 
of the family of ^Abd Shams, which was related 
to the Hashimids. She was the wife of Abu Suf- 
yan, to whom she bore several children including 
Mu'^awiya, afterwards Caliph. Tradition seems to 
take a special delight in drawing an unusually 
repulsive and no doubt caricatured picture of the 
short, stout woman, who certainly had a very 
passionate temperament. Her hatred of Muhammad 
was increased by the fact that Hamza killed her 
father in the battle of Badr. With other women 
she accompanied the Meccans on their expedition 
against Medina in the year 3 and was one of the 
most ardent in urging on the men to battle; when 
^amza fell in the conflict on the hill of Uhud, she 
IS said to have mutilated his body and bitten his 
hver. When the Prophet attacked Mecca in the 
year 8, she stormed against her cautious and far 
swmg husband who wished to hand over the city 
without striking a blow. .According to some nar- 
rators, the Prophet on this occasion condemned 
her and a number of other people to death but 
afterwards pardoned her; this is probably only 
a malicious invention, as other writers make no 


mention of it and in some traditions she makes 
a very stormy appearance at the paying of homage; 
it is moreover very improbable that Muhammad 
would have injuied by such an order the feelings 
of Abu Sufyan, who had met his overtures halfway. 
Besides she had every reason to be content with 
the new regime as her son was made governor of 
Syria; according to one story, she took part in 
the battle of the Yarmnk with undiminished vigour 
by urging on the Muslims to circumcise with their 
swords their uncircumcised opponents. In the end 
Aba Sufyan divorced her and she is said to have 
vigorously revenged herself by various intrigues. 
Some traditions make her die in the reign of 
“^Umar, others under ‘Uthman. 

Bibliography. Ibn Hisham, ed. Wusten- 
feld, p. 466, 536 sq., 557, 562 sq., 580 sqq., 
815; Wellhausen, Wakidi, p. 102, 128, 133, 
324, 334, 344, 350; Ibn Sa'd, ed. Sachau, ii. 
1, 98; viii. 4; Tabari, Annales, ed. de Goeje, 
i. 1348, 1386, 1400 sq., 1415 sq., 1642 sq., 
2766 sq.', Beladhurl, ed. de Goeje, p. 135; 
Ya‘kabi, ed. Houtsma, ii. 48, 61 ; al-Isdba, iv. 
820—822. (Fr. Buhl.) 

HIND. The general name for India in Arabic 
and Persian chronicles and geography. The earlier 
writers generally make a distinction between Sind 
and Hind; the first name being confined to the 
countries bordering on the Indus and Mihran, and 
the other to India beyond the limits of the Mu- 
hammadan conquest. This is the use in Ibn Khur- 
dadhbih, al-Mas'^Bdi, Ibn Haw^;al and al-Blrunl. and 
is clearly shown in Ibn Hawl^al’s map (reproduced 
in Elliot and Dowson, Vol. I. p. 32). In later 
times the name Hind was extended to embrace 
the whole of India, the term Hindustan being 
restricted to the Northern plain of the Ganges 
and ^amna, and such is the modern use. After 
the invasions of the Ghaznawids and Ghorids it 
became less usual to speak of Sind as a separate 
country from Hind. The name Hind is originally 
identical with Sind, the Skr. sindhu ‘a river’ be- 
coming hendu in the Avesta , and having first 
been applied to the R. Indus was extended to 
the country adjacent to it. 

Bibliography. Al-Mas'udi’s Encyclopaedia 
(transl. Sprenger), O. T. F., London 1841; 
Elliot and Dowson, Hist, of India, Vol. I. (Lon- 
don 1867). _ _(M. Longworth Dames.) 

HINDAL MIRZA, fourth son of Babur, 
born early in 1519- His real name was Muham- 
mad Abu 1-Nasir, but the name Hindal “Taker 
of India was bestowed upon him by his father 
who was then meditating the conquest of India. 
Hindal s mother was Dildar Begam, so that he was 
the full brother of Gulbadan Begam, the Memoirs- 
writer. He proved unstable and foolish, rebelled 
against his elder brother Humayun, and had the 
fakir Bahlul brutally murdered in order to show 
his adherents that he would always be an irre- 
concilable rebel. He was kiUed in eastern Af- 
ghanistan, in November 1551, in a night-attack 
made by his brother Kamran on Humayun’s camp. 
By this^ time, Hindal had become reconciled to 
Humayun, and died, fighting for him. The good- 
natur^ monarch was inclined to lament his death, 
but Mun im ^an coolly told him that he was 
bewailing his own gain, for now he had one 
enemy the less (Bayazid Biyat’s Manusc. quoted 
by Erskme). Hindal was buried at Kabul, near his 
father. His daughter Rumiya Begam was Akbar’s 
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first wife, but had no children. She brought up 
Shah Djahan, and died in Agra at the age of 84 
in January 1626. (Blochmann 309). 

Bibliography. Babur’s Memoirs-., Gulba- 
dan Becam’s do.; the Akbarnama ; Djawhar’s Me- 
moirs ; Erskine, History of Babur and Humdyun ; 
Mu'tamid, Ikbal nama., Calcutta 1865, p. 251. 

(H. Beveridge.) 

HINDI, a modern Indo-Aryan vernacu- 
lar, descended from an earlier Prakrit, and com- 
prising two distinct languages, I. Western Hindi, 
spoken by more than 40 millions of persons in- 
habiting the Gangetic Dbab and the country to 
the north of it, and 2. Eastern Hindi, spoken by 
22 millions in Awadh (and throughout India 
wherever men from Awadh have wandered in 
search of employment), Ba gh elkhand and Chat- 
tisgarh. The chief dialects of Western Hindi are 
Hindustani [q. v.], Bangaru, Bradj Bhasha, Ka- 
nawdjl and Bundeli ; only the first of these, under 
the appellation Urdu [q. v.] has been extensively 
used as a literary medium by the Indian Mu- 
hammadans. The names of a few Muhammadans 
are recorded who occasionally wrote verses in 
Bradj Bhasha. Abu ’1-Faid (commonly known as 
Shaikh Faidi), the friend of Akbar, and Faidi’s 
younger brother, Fahim, and Akbar’s great ge- 
neral, ^an lOianan Mirza 'Abd al-Rahim , all 
wrote Hindi dShS's (or couplets), doubtless under 
the influence of the strong interest which the em- 
peror took in Hindu thought and literature. Less 
illustrious poets of the same period were Saiyid 
Mubarak 'AH Bilgrarai (b. 1583), Saiyid Ibrahim 
(b. 1573) who became a Vaishnava and was known 
by the name of Ras Khan, and his pupil, Kadir 
Bakhsh. Such instances however are rare, and when 
Muhammadan poets, such as Amir Khusraw, are 
said to have written Hindi verses, the dialect they 
employed was Urdu rather than any form of Bhasha. 
(Journ. As. Soc. Beng. XXII, 443). The legend 
that Sa'di ever w'rote verses in Hindi has been 
shown to be without historical foundation (ffourn. 
As. Soc. Beng. xxi. 513 et seq.'). 

Eastern Hindi has three chief dialects, Awadhi, 
Bagheli and Chattisgarhi. Works in Eastern Hindi 
by Muhammadan writers are rare; the most no- 
table is the Padumawati of Malik Muhammad 
DjaisI, written in the Awadhi dialect about 1 540 ; 
it is a romantic epic founded on the story of the 
taking of Citor by 'Ala^ al-Din Khildji in 1303; 
the poet himself explains that the story is an 
allegory of the search of the soul for true wisdom. 

Up to the early part of the nineteenth century 
all Hindi literature was in poetry; Hindi prose 
first took its rise under the influence of English 
officials, but the cultivation of it has been almost 
exclusively confined to Hindu writers and any 
account of it would therefore be out of place here. 

Bibliography. G. A. Grierson, The Mo- 
dern Vernacular Literature of Hindustan (Cal- 
cutta, 1889); Linguistic Survey of India., vols. 
vi, ix (Calcutta 1904 sqql)'., 7 he Padumawati 
of Malik Muhammad faist, ed. by G. A. Grier- 
son and M. M. Pandit Sudhakara Dvivedi. 
(Calcutta, ign). 

HINDU-KUSH, a lofty and extensive range 
of mountains which forms an extension of the 
Himalaya to the south-west from the region of 
the Pamir. It extends from about 75" E and 37# N. 
to about 66® E. and 35 N. The continuation of 
the range further west bears various names (Koh-i- 


Baba, Siyah-Bubuk etc.) this portion being gene- 
rally known to modern geographers as the Paro- 
pamisus, although the Paropamisus of the ancients 
no doubt included the Hinda-kush. The name 
Caucasus was also used by the Macedonians, the 
name according to Arrian having been bestowed 
upon this range by Alexander’s soldiers in flattery. 
The north-eastern part of the Hindu-Kush rivals 
the Himalaya in the height of its peaks and the 
extent of its glaciers, some peaks being over 25 ooo 
feet in height, among these Rakhipo.shi south of 
Hunza and Tiracmir west of Citral are among the 
best known. The extreme north-east Hindu-kush 
at its point of junction wdth the Pamir forms the 
boundary between three systems of drainage, those 
of the Indus, the Oxus and the Tarim, while 
further west it forms the watershed between the 
Indus and the Oxus, and can be traversed by 
several passes. From Hunza the Kilik Pass leads 
to Sarikol and Yarkand, and also to upper Wakhan. 
From Yasln and Mastudj the Baroghil Pass leads 
also into Wattan, and other passes from CitrSl 
into the same country. The most important pass 
from Citral is the Dorah Pass leading into Badakh- 
shan by the Waro^ and Kokca valleys, and the 
Mandal Pass gives communication also between 
Kafiristan and the Kokca valley. North of Kabul 
the best known passes are the ICbawak, Kaushan, 
(or Ghbrband) and Bamian passes, by one of 
which Alexander crossed Bactria from Kabul and 
back again to that region on his Indian expedi- 
tion. The central block of the mountains between 
the Kabul and Kunar river to the south and Badakh- 
sJian, up to the high range between the Mandal 
and Khawak passes, is occupied by the wild and 
inaccessible country of Kafiristan. This has now 
come under Afghan rule since its conquest by 
'Abd al-Rahman, and the countries of Badakhshan 
and VVakhan to the north are also under the same 
rule, but in the north-eastern part of the southern 
slopes Citral , Yasln , Hunza-Nagar and Gilgit 
are politically attached to British India, and the 
Chinese empire embraces the nothern slopes from 
the Pamir eastwards. The pass of Bamian was 
traversed in the 7^^ cent. A. D. by the Chinese 
pilgrim Hiouen Thsang who saw the gigantic Bud- 
dhist figures on the face of the cliff which mo- 
dem travellers have found still in existence. In- 
vaders of India and Afghanistan have usually 
preferred the easier route over the passes near 
Herat, but the passes near Kabul have been used 
from time to time. Timur travelled by Bamian on 
his return from India. Babar came from Kunduz 
to attack Kabul in 910 (1504) probably by the 
Kaushan Pass, and Humayun followed the same 
route -in 953 (1547). Shah Iljahan’s army under 
Radja Djagat Singh met with disaster in cros- 
sing the Hindu-kush to attack the Dzbags in 1056 
(1645), and tradition ascribes the name Hindu- 
kush “Hindu-slayer” to the losses undergone by 
his RSsJjput troops. Awrangzeb two years later ex- 
perienced great hardships in his retirement from 
Balkh in the same region and lost 5000 men. 
Babar gives a fairly minute description of the 
Hindu-Kush passes in his memoirs. He came into 
Ghorband from the Andaraba valley, evading the 
army sent to watch for him in the Pandjshir val- 
ley, by which he would have come out of the 
mountains if he had made use of the Khawak 
Pass. It may be added that BSbar uses the name 
Hindu-kush which proves that the legendary ex- 
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planation of the word mentioned above is with- 
out foundation. In more modern times these pas- 
ses have been frequently traversed by A fgh an ar- 
mies. “^Abd al-Rahman crossed the HindU-kush in 
the middle of winter and his army suffered se- 
verely. According to Burnes the name Hindu-Kush 
was originally used for one peak only, which is 
visible from both Kabul and Kunduz. 

Bibliography. Hiouen Thsang (trans. 
S. Julien) in Voyages des P'elerins Bouddhistes.^ 
Vol. i. p. 36 (Paris 1857); Bdbar's Memoirs.^ 
transl. Erskine (London 1829), pp. 133, 139; 
Erskine, Lives of Babar and Humayun (Lon- 
don 1854) i. 211, ii. 333; Bumes, Bokhara 
(London 1834), Vol. ii.; Masson, Travels in 
Balochistan etc. (London 1844), ii. 15; Mohan- 
hal. Travels in the Panjab etc,, London, p. 86; 
InSyat Khan , Shah Djahan-nama in Elliott 
and Dowson, Hist, of India.^ London 1877. 
Vol. vii. ; Elphinstone, Hist, of India., 5tti ed. 
London 1866, p. 583 (quoting Khafi Khan); 
Biddulph, Tribes of the Hindoo Koosh., Calcutta 
1880; Holdich, The Indian Borderland., Lon- 
don 1901 ; do., The Gates of India, London 
1910; Robertson, The Kafirs of the Hindiikush, 
London_i90o. (M. Long worth Dames.) 
HINDUSTAN^ [See INDIA.] 

HINDUSTANI is the name given by Euro- 
pean scholars to that dialect of Western 
Hindi [q. v.] whose original home is the Upper 
Gangetic Doab. As this dialect was in general 
use in the neighbourhood of the city of Dihli at 
the time of the Muhammadan conquest, it came 
to adopted by the invaders as a lingua franca 
and was by them carried into all those parts of 
India in which Muhammadan rule prevailed. The 
various forms of this dialect are by native authors 
called by different names, but as employed by 
the Muhammadan invaders it was called zaban-i- 
Urdu (the language of the camp) or urdu-i-mufilla 
ki zaban ; on to the original dialect as they found 
It used by their Hindu subjects, they grafted a 
vocabulary which was to a very large extent Per- 
sian, with a certain admixture of Arabic and 
TurkI words. As thus modified this dialect is known 
to those who speak it und write it only by the 
appellation Urdu, (the name Hindustani never 
being used except under European influence)- the 
reader is therefore referred to the article UrdHfor 
an account_of the language and literature. 

HINGLADJ , a shrine of great antiquity 
situat^ in the western part of the state of Las- 
Bela in Balodistan on the river Hingol not far 
its mouth. It may possibly be the temple of 
M^eshwara mentioned by the Chinese pilgrim 
H^n Tsang in the 7‘h century as existing in the 
principal town of Adhyavaklla (Las-Bela). In mo- 
dern times it is a Muhammadan shrine and Hindu 
consort of Siva (Mahesbwara). 
the Muhammadan dedication is to Bibi Nani, a 
fcmale saint who is venerated in other parts of 
^ocisHn, and whom Masson, with some proba- 
bility, identified with the Nanaia of the Kushan 
coins, the AnShita of Babylonia. There are said 
to be figures carved on the rocks in an inacces- 
sible site. 


Bibliography. Masson, Travels in Balo- 
chistan r/r. (London, 1844), VoL iv. 39,; 
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HIPPOKRATES. [See bukrat.] 
al-HIRA, the capital of the Lakhmid 
kings, 3 Arab miles south of Kufa, an hour’s 
ride southeast of Nadjaf (Meshhed 'All), on the 
lake of Nadjaf, now almost dry close to the edge 
of the desert. The name is Aramaic (corresponding 
to the Syr. hertd, and Hebr. kafir) and means 
literally “camp” but was transferred as a proper 
name to the permanent camp of the Lakhmid 
chiefs under Persian suzerainty, from which the 
city gradually developed. The date of its origin, 
placed by the Arabs in the time of Nebuchaduezar, 
cannot be accurately fixed; bishops of al-Hira are 
mentioned at the synods as early as the beginning 
of the fifth century a.d. For further information 
see the articles lakhm and djXdhIma (now found 
in inscriptions, see Florilegium dc Vogile, p. 389, 
463 jyy.). The situation was a favourable one as 
the country between Nadjaf and the Euphrates 
was intersected by canals and rich in cornfields 
and date-groves. The air is also celebrated for its 
salubrity. Among the inhabitants, as the mention 
of bishops shows, there were a number of Christians 
who professed the Nestorian creed. Among them 
were the family of the Hira poet ^Adi b. Zaid. 
The Lakhmid princes themselves finally adopted 
Christianity and Hind, the mother of king '’Amr 
(reigned after 55o)i founded a monastery in the 
city. Near Hira were a number of strongholds 
including the ‘white citadel’, built by a Persian 
king, Ibn Bukaila’s citadel and the citadel of the 
'‘Adasis of Kalb; cf. also the article al-khawarnak. 
Among the products of the city the saddles of 
al-Hlra are mentioned by the ancient poets (Imru’ 
al-Kais, 4, 55, Nabigha, 5, 25). The town had reached 
a certain stage of civilization and poets gathered 
eagerly round the court of the kings. Traditions 
also relate that the art of writing was well 
known in Hira and spread from there to Arabia. 
A.fter the death of Nu'man III (602) the Persian 
kings incautiously abolished the system of Lakhmid 
vassals and placed Persian governors in the city, 
to whom the Arab princes were subordinate. This 
was still the arrangement in 633, when Khalid 
attacked Hira at the head of the Muslim army. 
The town surrendered without a battle and pledged 
itself to pay a considerable tribute. Its impor- 
tance henceforth ceased, although it existed till 
much^ later and is occasionally mentioned. The 
Abb^ids did not choose it as a residence and 
the rise of Kufa threw it more and more into the 
background. The Caliph Harun al-Rashld however 
i^de a short stay in Hira and erected buildings 
there, but this aroused great resentment in Kufa, 
so that he left the town. Under Muktadir (908 — 
932) it suffered like the rest of the Sawad from the 
raids of the Bedouins, so that the government had 
to send an army thither. In the last half of the 
x> century, it is described as extensive but thinly 
populated. The decline of the whole district after- 
wards affected Hira severely so that in the end 
It utterly disappeared from the face of the earth, 
ts site is now pastureland where only a few low 
mounds and heaps of sherds recall its past. 

Bibliography. Tabari, Annales, ed. de 
Ooeje, 1. 821 sqq., 853, 2016 sqq., 2038 sq.', 
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vii. 192, 309; Nbldeke, Geschichte der Sassani- 
den^ p. 25 , 348 ; Rothstein, Die Dynastic der 
Lakhniiden, p. 12 — 40, 138; Wellhausen, Skiz- 
zen und Vorarbeiten^ vi. 38 sqq.^ sq.\ Meiss- 
ner, Von Babylon nach den Ruinen von Hlra 
und Huarnak {Sendschreibe 7 i der Deutschen 
Orient. Gesellschaft\ 1901. (Fr. Buhl.) 
HIRA^ (also written Hara^, and without hamza), 
a mountain some three Arabian miles from 
Mecca in a N. E. direction, facing Thabir [q. v.], 
so that these two are often mentioned together, 
and sometimes compared to two waves of the sea. 
Both are without water or vegetation other than 
a few thorns. Hira^ is higher than Thabir, and is 
crowned by a steep and slippery peek, which 
the Apostle with some companions once climbed. 
Muhammad was in the habit of staying here with 
his wife, and it was in a cave of this mountain 
that he received his first revelation. Hence the 
present name Djabal Nor. The cave is still shown. 
On his return from al-Ta^if Muhammad also hid 
himself here until he could enter Mecca. 

Bibliography. Ibn Hisham, p. 152, 251; 
Wiistenfeld, Die Chroniken der Stadt Mekka, I, 
426 sq. ; Ali Bey, Travels.^ II, 65 ; Burckhardt, 
Travels in Arabia.^ i. 320 sq. (T. H. WEIR.) 
HIR2 or HURZ (a.) Amulet. [See hama^il] 
HISAB or 'ILM aL-Hisau, is the name given 
by the Arabs to the whole field of arithmetic; 
al-hdsib., also al-hassab , is the calculator , arithme- 
tician. Arithmetic was one of the four propaedeutic 
or mathematical sciences (^nlum riyadiya or /aV;- 
miya\ which, as in antiquity, comprised arithmetic, 
geometry, astronomy and music. It is divided into 
two parts, theoretic or speculative (nazari), 
which was sometimes also given the Greek name 
arithmaitkl.! and is essentially based on the vii.'h — 
ix.'h books of Euclid, and practical (^amali)., 
arithmetic proper. 

About the year 770 Hindu scholars brought, 
along with their siddhantas (astronomical works), 
arithmetical lore to the court of Baghdad, no- 
tably the Hindu numeral system with the zero 
(Sanskr. sunya.^ Arab, sifr = empty). Recent re- 
searches (cf. F. Nau, Note cT Astronomic syrienne 
in the Journal Asiatique.^ x.'h series, Vol. 16, 
N®. 2, p. 258 sqqP) however make it possible that a 
knowledge of the Hindu numerals with the zero 
had reached Syria even earlier, and that the Omay- 
yad conquerors of North Africa and Spain perhaps 
brought the older so-called Ghubar figures {al- 
ghubar — dust (on the counting-board) to the 
west from Syria, before the newer numerals spread 
in .the east from Baghdad. 

But although these Indian numerals were known 
in certain circles of the learned, the great majority 
of Arab arithmeticians and astronomers were re- 
luctant to have anything to do with this ingenious 
Indian invention, just as at a later period in the 
Christian middle ages the Arabic numerals made 
very slow progress against the Roman. The ma- 
jority of the authors of Arabic arithmetics in the 
xi.th century still wrote all the numbers out. Among 
the representatives of this conservative school we 
may mention al-Karkhi (Abu Bakr Muhammad, c. 
970 — 1036) with his al-Kdfi fi 'l-Hisdb (the essen- 
tials of arithmetic); there is a manuscript of it 
in Gotha, of which A. Hochheim has published a 
German translation (Halle 1878 — 1880). Others, 
especially the authors of astronomical tables, made 
use of the old Semitic and Greek practice of using 
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the letters of the alphabet as numerals (Arab. — 
Hisdb al-Dqu?>ial') cf. the edition of al-BattanI’s 
tables by C. A. Nallino, 3 parts, Milan, 1899— 
1907. As a champion of the use of Hinda nu- 
merals in reckoning we may mention Muhammad 
b. Musa al-Kh'VarizmI (780 — 840), the author of 
the oldest Arabic arithmetic known to us (only in 
a translation however) as well as of the oldest 
work on algebra and of the oldest astronomical 
tables. This arithmetic was translated into Latin, by 
whom is not known, and this translation edited by 
B. Boncompagni, Trattati d'arithmetica, i., Rome 
1857. — Among these users of Hindu numerals 
was a contemporary of al-Karkhi, 'All b. Ahmad 
al-Nasawi (c. 980 — 1040), who wrote al-Muknf 
Ji ‘‘l-Hisah al- Hindi [the satisfying (account) of 
Hindu arithmetic] ; this work has not yet been 
published in its entirety ; on it cf. F. Woepcke 
in the Journal Asiatique, 1863, i. 492 sqq. and 
N. Suter in Biblioth. Mathem..^ 3ni series, Vol. vii. 
(1906), p. 113— 119. In these two contemporary 
works, the Kdft and the MuknP.^ the two schools 
of arithmetic were striving for supremacy; it seems 
that in the east the Hindu arithmetic was for 
long neglected while in the west it was able to 
hold its own. — Of arithmetical works by Arabs 
of the west, we may mention the Kitab al-Saghlr 
fi 'l-Hisdb (the “little book on arithmetic”) by Aba 
ZakarTya Muhammad al-Hassar, who probably lived 
in the xii.'h century, of which the present writer has 
published a translation of the most important 
sections in Biblioth. Mathem.., 3rd series, Vol. ii. 
(1901), p. 12 — 40, the Talkhts.^ a synopsis of the 
preceding work by Ibn al-Banna^ (c. 1260 — 1340) 
of which A. Marre has published a French trans- 
lation (Rome 1865, first appeared in ihsAtti delP 
accad. pontif. de Nuovi Lined., Vol. xvii. 1864); 
lastly the Kashf al-Asrar ''an 'Ilm al-Ghubar (rs- 
velation of the secrets of the art of the Ghubar 
i. e. of counting with the numbers used by the 
Arabs of the west) by Abu ’ 1 -Hasan 'All al-Ka- 
lasadi (died i486 in Tunis), of which F. Woepcke 
has published a French translation in the above 
mentioned Atti etc., Vol. xii. 1859; it was pu- 
blished in Arabic in Fez in 1315 — *897"l898. 

We cannot here go into details of the methods 
of counting as space is limited but shall only 
emphasise a few points that differ from modern 
procedure. We may first mention that Muhammad 
b. Musa, unlike the Hindus, begins addition and 
subtraction on the left hand side ; the erasion of 
the left hand figures required for this purpose was 
facilitated for the Arabs by their custom of count- 
ing on the dust-board; al-Hassar also still begins 
subtraction (not however addition) on the left; 
al-KalasadI was the first to begin both operations 
on the right; it thus required six centuries for the 
simplest and most natural way entirely to super- 
cede the others, but we do not doubt that in the 
interval practical arithmeticians had here and there 
adopted the natural way. 

Al-Nasawi still did not use a horizontal line to 
indicate fractions being content, like the Hindus, 
simply to place the numerator over the denomi- 
nator; al-Hassar was the first to write fractions in 
our present form with a horizontal line. — Astro- 
nomers in their calculations chiefly used sexage- 
simal fractions as the Babylonians and the Greeks 
had done before them; e. g. 3*/j would be written 
thus = 3 partes, 37 min. 30 secs. (3P 37' 30") 
i. e. = 3 -{- Ju + io 2- 
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The square root was extracted in the same way 
as at present ; the Arabs expressed surds approxi- 
mately in the usual fractional form, as they were 
not yet acquainted with decimals. A sign for the 
square root is not found till al-Kalasadi, who uses 
the initial letter of dndhr (— root) for it. 

The Arabic arithmetics also contain applications 
of the principal operations to everyday and com- 
mercial purposes, and even to geometry also, i. e. 
calculation of areas and volumes. — To the do- 
main of the theory of arithmetic but usually 
also included in the practical handbooks belong 
the tests of the correctness (proofs by casting out 
sevens and nines) of calculations, summation of 
arithmetical and geometrical series, of square, cubic 
and biquadratic numbers, the theorems regarding 
perfect and related numbers, etc. 

We cannot here go into any details of certain 
branches of arithmetic like kisai al-kAa 0 ‘ain 
{t'egula duorum fahorunt ) , hisdb al-dirham wa 
'l-dindr (calculation of drachms and dinars) etc., 
which in any case belong rather to the realm of 
algebra. Finally, we have still to mention that the 
Arabs, besides counting on paper or on the dust- 
board, had also a system of counting on the hands, 
fingers or “air” {hisdb al-yad or al-hawd^). There 
are a number of MSS. in existence on this form 
counting, cf. Suter, Die Mathem. u. Astron. d. 
Araber, and Nachtrdge {Abkandlungen z. Gesch. d. 
mathem. Wissensch.^ x. 203; xiv. 181), and the 
review ahMashrik.^ iii. 1900, p. 171 — 174. 

Bibliography. H. Hankel, Zur Geschichte 
d. Math, in Altertnm u. Mittelalter.^ Leipzig 
•®74) P- 223 — 270; M. Cantor, Vorlesungen 
uber Geschichte d. Mathem. i. 2 Leipzig 1894, 
3d ed. 1907, vii'h section: Araber; F. Woepcke 
in the Journal Asiatique., 1852, ii.; 1854, ii.; 
1863, i. etc.; Dieterici, Propddeutik d. Araber., 
p. I — 22; Mafdtlh ald-Ulum (ed. van Vloten), 
p. 184—201. (H. Suter.) 

HISAR(a.), castle, fortress, citadel(from 
the Arabic hasara., “to compress, to surround in 
order to capture”; Hasara “to enclose, to be- 
siege”). 

Anadolu Hisar is the name of the fortress 
now in ruins, built by the Ottoman Sultan Baya- 
zld I Yildirim on the Bosphorus between Kandll-ll 
and Gdk-Su (“the sweet waters of Asia”) 'to faci- 
litate the siege of Constantinople; in conjunction 
with Rumili-Hisar, which Muhammad U Fatih 
built in 1452 opposite it, it completely commanded 
the passage and the latter actually earned its 
name Bo^az-Kasan (throat-cutter), [see boghaz i 
P- 737’’]. — • 

HisSr is further found as a component of many 
place-names in Asia Minor: Kara Hisar-i 
f minister’s black fortress), official ^ame 

of Afyun Kara Hisar in the province of lOruda- 
wand'g'ar; Shabln Kara Hisar (black alum 
fortress) in the province of Trapezunt; Aidin 
Uiizel Hisar (the beautiful palace of prince 
Aidm), the ancient Tralles; Ak Hisar (white 
castle) Thyatira in Lydia; Arab Hisar (Arab 
fortress), .^labanda; Koc-Hisar (Ram castle), 
near the ^t lake of Tazgdl, near Ak-Serai ; K ili s e 
fortress), south of Nigde on the 
site of Tyana; Kara Hisar-i Dewelu, a vil- 
lage in the Ifada of Dewelu (sandjak Kaisariya, 
province Angora) between Nigde and Kaisariya, 
where may stiU be seen the ruins of an anci^t 
castle, called Zendjbar; Eski Hisar (old casUe) 


■ is a village with ruins at Gebize, the ancient 
• Lybissa; also the site of the ancient Laodicea ad 
i Lycum, north of Denizli ; H i s_a r-dj i k (little castle) 
is a village in the nahiya Ala-cam (k.ada Bafra, 
; sanijjak Samstln, province Trapezunt); lastly H i- 
s a r 1 i k , in the sandjak Bigha, marks the site 
i of Troy. 

Bibliography. All Djewad, Lughdt-i Dio- 
ghrdjiya., p. 329, 330, 603. (Cl. Huart.) 
HISAR, on Russian maps Gissar, a district 
in Bukhara. The capital of the same name lies 
in a fertile and well tilled, but damp and un- 
healthy area on the bank of the Kbanaka which 
flows into the Kafirnihan; not far from Hisar the 
Kafirnihan leaves the broad valley and enters a 
narrow ravine. Cf. the view of Hisar in Fr. v. 
Schwarz, Turkestan., p. 233. The site of the town 
approximately corresponds to that of the Shuman 
of the Arab geographers, cf. amu-darva (i. 340“). 
The name “Hisar-i Shadman” or simply “Hisar” 
is first found in the history of Timur as the re- 
sidence of one of the most powerful Turkish- 
Mongol kings who divided the country among 
themselves during the troubled times that followed 
the death of the Emir Kazaghan (759 = 1358) 
{Zafar ndmah., Ind. ed., i. 40), and later as an ar- 
senal {zarraAkhana) of Timur {ibid.., p. 451). Under 
the Timurids as well as under the Uzbegs Hisar 
owed its importance to its being a strong fortress 
and the residence of actually independent kings 
or chiefs. The area ruled from Hisar attained its 
greatest extent in the second half’ of the ix‘h = 
xv’h century under Mahmud Mlrza (son of Sultan 
Abu Sa'id, cf. i, 105 sq.') whose kingdom included 
all the lands up to the HindQ-Kush {Babarndmah., 
ed. Beveridge, fol. 26'’); yet even in the time of 
the Timurids Hisar was considered a small and 
poor country {ibid.., fol. 56b). On the great mis- 
fortune, which overtook Hisar during the last 
battles between the Timurids and the Uzbegs 
(only 60 men are said to have left out of the 
population of the town) cf. the Ta^ri&h-i BasMdi-, 
transl. by E. D. Ross, p. 262. When the kingdom of 
the Uzbegs in Ma wara^ al-Nahr had collapsed 
after the decline of its first dynasty (cf. “^abd 
ALLAH, i. 25), Hisar passed under the sway of 
the Turkoman tribe of Yiiz. From the beginning 
of the xviih century till 1869 the rulers of Bukhara 
were only able to enforce the homage of the Beg 
of Hisar by force of arms and for brief periods 
at a time only; only under Russian suzerainty 
did the Emir Muzaflhr succeed in breaking the 
power of these hereditary rulers and permanently 
uniting the district with Bukhara (cf. Bukhara, i. 
*lo2 ). About the middle of the xvlii^ century 
the inhabited land of Hisar, as Muhammad Wafa 
Karminagi {Tuhfat al-^hdni, Ms. of the Asiatic 
Museum, c. 581b, f. igga) tells us, began at the 
village of Mir Shadi in the valley of Surkhan : in 
the xixr century districts further to the west, like 
aisun and S^Irabad were also reckoned to Hisar; 
m the ^so>Ah, besides the ancient Caghaniyan [q. v. 

1. Kabadiyan and a portion of the an- 

cient l^uttal with Kurghan-Tilhe also belonged 
o Hisar, on account of the great extent of 
e former Hisar territory the range, which 
onus vvatersheds between the Zarafshan and the 

Amn-Darya, is called the Hisar range by 
the Russians. The Beg of Hisar now only rules 
between the upper SurUian and the 
WaUish; this office is usuaUy filled by a son of 
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the Emir or by another prince of the ruling house. 
The people still frequently rebel against the go- 
vernment. The cultivation of saffron mentioned by 
the Arab geographers is no longer pursued ; the 
chief products are cereals and flax and the land 
is of some economic importance for Bukhara, al- 
though the only method of transport is still by 
beasts of burden; vehicles are quite unknown. The 
land was first opened to European exploration by 
the Russian Hisar expedition of 1875 (‘‘Gissars- 
kaja ekspedicij^). (W. Barthold.) 

HISAR FiROZA, an ancient town in the 
Pandjab, the headquarters of the district of 
Hisar, the centre of a tract of country formerly 
known as Hariana, which formed part of the pro- 
vince of Sawalakh. The district lies in the dry 
belt between the Satladj and Djamna on the nor- 
thern fringe of the Ra^putana desert. Part of it 
is sandy waste but part is irrigated by a branch 
of the Western Djamna Canal. It lies between lat. 
28° 36' and 30“ N. and long. 74° 29' and 76° 20' E., 
has an area of 5271 sq. m. and pop. (in 1901) 
of 781,717. The western part of the district (Sirsa) 
is inhabited by the BhattI Radjputs and was 
formerly known as Bhattiana. The town of Sirsa 
(formerly SarsutI) derives its name from the river 
Saraswati. The Ghaggar river, which receives the 
now shrunken Saraswati in seasons of flood, still 
flows near Sirsa, and its waters have been utilized 
in modern irrigation works. The Musulman popu- 
lation (202 009) is mainly of Radjput origin, and 
is locally known by the name of Rangar. Besides 
Hisar the capital and Sirsa the principal towns 
are Bhlwanl, a large trading centre, HansI [q. v.] 
and Fathabad (like Hisar founded by Firoz Shah). 
Flroz Shah Tughlak took especial interest in this 
district, the home of his mother, who was of 
BhattI Radjput descent, and he founded here the 
town of Hisar Firoza, which took its name from 
him, in the year 757 (1356), and, to irrigate the 
dry tract in which it stood, constructed a canal 
from the Djamna. There was no doubt an older 
town on the spot, as the fort built by Flroz Shah 
is to a great extent constructed of fragments of 
Hindu buildings. Hisar was long a place of im- 
portance. It was taken by Babur in 932 (1526) 
and bestowed by him (with the district, which 
yielded a kror of rupees) on his son Humayun. 
Humayun in his turn assigned it for the mainte- 
nance of Akbar, and put the ‘foster-father’ {atgaK) 
Shams al-Dln in charge. Under Akbar it became 
the headquarters of a sarkar^ and was a mint 
for the coinage of copper under Sher Shah Sun, 
Humayun and Akbar. At the end of the t8'>> cen- 
tury it came into the power of George Thomas (see 
under Hai^si) who built a fort named Georgegarh, 
now corrupted into Djahadj. In 1857 the district 
feU into anarchy for a time during the mutiny. 

Bibliography. Imperial Gazetleer of India., 
xiii. 144; s. v. Panjab., p. 228; Elliot and 
Dowson, History of India., Vol. iii. (trans. of 
TdrtUi-i-Firdz Shdhi of Shams-i-Siradj) ; Thomas, 
Chronicles of Pathdn Kings of Dehli., p. 274; 
Erskine, Bdbar's Memoirs., p. 302; Blochmarm, 
sPin-i-Akbart., trans., p. 321. 

(M. Longworth Dames.) 
^SBA, a technical term in administrative law, 
the meaning of which is, act of counting, office 
of muhtasib. The word then acquired the special 
meaning of police, and finally the police in charge 
of the markets and public morals. It is in this 


latter, the narrowest, meaning that hisba is used 
by those authors who deal with Muslim law (Ma- 
wardl, Ibn IHialdUn, Makrlzl etc.), but there’ can 
be no doubt that hisba meant something more 
than the office of ?nuhfasib in the narrower sense. 
Occasional references in historians {Dar al-Muha- 
saba wa ' l-Mawarlth or -wa 'l-Mawta) show that 
hisba was the name of the registry office, where 
deaths and births were registered and estates and 
the funds for orphans administered. We also find 
the hisba as office of weights and measures (= 
Dar all lyar')., as vvell as the supreme audit office, 
and finally as army commissariat. [Cf. also the 
article muhtasib]. 

Bib liogr ap hy\ Enger, Mawardii Constitu- 
tiones Politicae., Bonnae 1853, last (xx.) chap- 
ter; Ibn Khaldun, Mukaddima., ed. Bairut 1886, 
p. 196; Makrlzl, Khitat, ed. Cairo 1324, ii. 
342; Hammer, Landerverumltung., Berlin 1835, 
p. 21, 148 sqq.\, von Kremer, Kulturgeschichte, 
Wien 1875, i. 190; Huart, Histoire des Arabes, 
Paris 1912, i. 363 — 366; Behmauer, Memoirs 
sur les Institutions de Police., fourn. As.., sfirie, 
t. XV. and xvi. i86o-l86i. (E. v. Zambaur.) 

HISHAM E. ‘.\bd al-Malik, ‘Umaiyad Ca- 
liph, son of the Caliph ‘Abd al-Malik b. Marwan 
and ‘Alisha, daughter of Hisham b. Isma‘il, go- 
vernor of Medina. He was proclaimed Caliph in 
ShaTian 105 z= January 724 and began his reign 
by dismissing ‘Umar b. Hubaira, governor of the 
‘Irak. IHialid b. ‘Abd Allah al-Kasrl was appointed 
his successor and ruled the province for nearly 
fifteen years and earned the gratitude of the po- 
pulace by its peaceful development under him. His 
enemies, however, ultimately succeeded in bringing 
about his downfall. In DjumadS I 120 = May 
738 the Caliph dismissed him and gave the vacant 
office to Yusuf b. ‘Umar al-Ihakafr. KhSlid was 
thrown into prison and only released in Shawwal 
121 = September 739. About the same time, Zaid 
b. ‘All, a great-grandson of the Caliph ‘All, set 
up as a pretender in Kufa and readily gained 
numerous adherents among the volatile people of 
that city. But his plans were betrayed; when he 
was about to raise the standard of revolt, he had 
to give way to superior forces and was mortally 
wounded. 

In 106 = 724-725 Asad, Khalid’s brother, had 
been appointed governor of Khurasan , where 
feuds between the Arab tribes and the activities 
of ‘Abbasid emissaries caused him great trouble. 
In 109 = 727-728, Asad, who had only held his 
office under the control of his brother, was replaced 
by Ashras b. ‘Abd Allah al-Sulaml, who became 
involved in war with the Soghdians and the Turks 
and could only hold his position for two years. 
He was succeeded by al-DJunaid b. ‘Abd al-Rah- 
man [q. v.], who continued the war against the Turks. 

During his long reign Hisham continued the 
war against the Byzantines vigorously but with 
varying success. Naval enterprises were under- 
taken every summer on a large scale, in which 
‘Abd Allah b. ‘Ukba and later ‘Abd Allah b. Abl 
Maryam commanded the fleet, while the Caliph’s 
two sons Mu‘awiya and Sulaiman, conducted the land 
operations. In J22 (740) the Arabs under ‘Abd 
Allah al-Battal were severely defeated at Akroinos 
in Phrygia and al-Battal himself fell in the battle. 
But when the Byzantines in the following year 
attacked the capital of Melitene the Caliph him- 
self hurried to its assistance and they had to 
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retreat. On the Caspian shores the Turkish tribes 
gave the Caliph’s troops much trouble. In 112=: 
730-731 the latter were defeated at Ardabll. Hisham’s 
brother, Maslama, then carried out several success- 
ful expeditions, but the final triumph of Muslim 
arms was particularly due to Marwan b. Muham- 
med, afterwards Caliph. 

At the same time '^Abd al-Rahman b. 'Abd Allah 
al-Ghafiki, governor in Spain, defeated Eude, Duke 
of Aquitaine, but was in turn defeated by the Franks 
under Charles Martel, in Ramadan 1 14 = October 
732, between Tours and Poitiers. Further the Ber- 
bers were discontented, because they were not 
treated by the Arabs as fellow-citizens on equal 
terms but as vassals paying tribute, and the KharidjI 
propaganda poured oil on the flames. In the end a 
great rebellion broke out and in 123 = 741 Hisham 
had to send a Syrian army under Kulthum b. 
Tyad against the Berbers. But the Syrians suf- 
fered a fearfirl defeat: Kulthum fell and his 
nephew Baldj b. Bishr escaped to Spain with only 
a third of his army. 

Hisham died in al-Rusafa on the fith Rabi' II 
125 = 6“’ February 743. He was an upright and 
conscientious Muslim. He particularly endeavoured 
to look after the finances of the state but his eco- 
nomy occasionally degenerated to parsimony. Besi- 
des foreign foes, ‘Abbasid emissaries and Kharidji 
agitators were gradually undermining Umaiyad 
power and in spite of his merits the Caliph could 
not prevent its increasing decline. 

Bibliography. Tabari (ed. de Goeje), see 
Index ^ Ibn al-Athir (ed. Tornberg), passim, par- 
ticularly V. 92—201 ; Baladhuri (ed. de Goeje), 
see Index; Ya'kubi (ed. Houtsma), ii. 378— 
396; Abu ’1-Fida^ (ed. Reiske), i. 448 sqq.- 
Ibn I^aldan, Kitab al-lbar., iii. 80 sqq.-., Weil 
Gesch. der Chalifin, i. 616—657; Muller, Der 
Islam im Morgen- und Abendland, i. 445—452; 
Muir, The Caliphate, its Bise, Decline, and Fall, 
3*^ ed., p. 393—4115 Wellhausen, Die Kdmpfe 
der Araber mil den Romdern, p. 443—445 (— 
Nachr. von der Kgl. Gesellsch. d. mss. zu Got- 
Hngen, Philol.-Hist. A'l., 1901) 3.nd Das arabische 
Reich, p. 203 — 218; Huart, Histoire des Arabes 
1^ ^72—275. (K. V. ZETTERSTfeEN.) 

HISHAM B. al-Hakam Abu Muhammad, one 
of the most distinguished Shl"l theolo- 
gians of ^he earlier period. He was a client of the 
^nu ajaiban and spent his youth in Kufa, although 
his actual birthplace is believed to have been Wasif 
he moved to Baghdad in 199 (814-815) but died 
soon Mterwards (according to one tradition how- 

the reign of 

al-MamQn). He was held in great esteem by the 
Barmakid Yahya b. Khalid and presided at all 
the disputations which were held in his pre- 
sence; he was also acquainted with HarUn al- 
Rasbid himself. He seems at first to have been a 
pupil of ^jahm b. Safwan [q. v.]. His acquain- 
tance with the 'Alid DjaTar who died in 148 
(765) made him one of his' followers, so that 
he became one of the most intimate friends of 
his Mn Musa b. ^ja’far. Henceforth the Shib- 
^trae of the Imamate was the central point of his 
Uhef ^d doctane around which his views on other 
theological and philosophical questions grouped 
themMlves. His teaching was frankly ant£-o- 
m^hic as in his view God could not otherwise 
influence material things. The question of the 
creaUon or non-creation of the Kurban was in his 


view an idle one , as the Kurban is the word 
{kaldm') of God and therefore a quality {sifa'), 
which cannot be defined by other qualities. The 
same of course holds in his opinion with regard 
to the other sjfdt. It is not quite clear what his 
attitude was to the question of the freedom of 
human action but, according to the express test- 
imony of Ibn Kutaiba, i^Mukhtalaf al-Hadith) , 
he belonged to the Djabarlya, which attitude is 
probably to be traced to his early intercourse with 
Djahm b. Safwan. 

Hisham wrote a number of works, the titles of 
which are detailed in Fihrist, p. 175 sq., but 
they are all lost. The Arab authorities mention 
his disputations with the Mu'tazill Abu ’1-Hudhail 
[q. V.] and state that his teaching was further 
developed by his pupils, not however without 
deviations in many points. 

Bibliography. Horten, Die philosophi- 
scken Systeme der spekul. Theologie im Islam, 
p. 170, note 2; the passage there quoted from 
al-Baghdadi is to be found in Muh. Badr’s 
edition, p. 48 sq. (cf. Index). Cf. also Wiener 
Zeitschrift fur die Kunde des Morgenl. Vol. 
iv. p. 226. 

^ HISHAM I, Abu ’l-WalId al-Radi or AL- 
'’Adil, son of ’Abd al-Rahman I [q. v.], was the 
second Umaiyad Emir of Cordova (172 — 180 = 
788 — 796)- Although more humane, just and pious 
than his energetic, cunning father, he was able to 
maintain himself against his rebellious brothers 
and to carry the Muslim arms once more, after 
an interval of several decades, into the Christian 
lands to the north and even into southern France, 
as far as Astorga, Oviedo, Gerona, and Narbonne. 
It was he who first gave a stimulus to the influ- 
ence of the stricter school of law and theology 
of the contemporary Medina teacher Malik b. Anas 
in Spain and thus prepared the way for the nar- 
row-minded fanatical views of the Spanish fakihs. 
He completed the great mosque of Cordova which 
had been begun by his father and restored the 
bridge (AlcSntara), built by the governor al-Samh 
Iq. v.J over the Guadalquivir, which had fallen 
into ruins. This capable ruler died all too soon 
at the age of 37 and was succeeded by his son 
al-Hakam 1 (796—822) [q. v.]. 

Bibliography. Ibn ’Adhan, al-Baydn al- 
mu^rib, 11. 62—70, trad. 96—109; Akhbar 
ma^mua, p. 120— 124; al-Marr6koshi (ed. 
Dozy)s, p. 12; Ibn Khaldun (ed. Bulak), iv. 164 
216 — 219; Dozy Histoire des 
Musulmans ePEspagne, ii. 54— 57; do., Recher- 
‘ scs , 1 127 139; (Gayangos, History, ii. 

95—100); Aug. Muller, Der Islam etc., ii. 460; 
bimonet, Htstoria de los Mozarabes, p. 277— 
(L®™hke, Geschickte von Spanien, i. 356 — 

HICHAM TV . , Seybold.) 

l-WalId al-Mu^aiyad b. 
A^^AI^ II al-Mustansir, was the tenth Umaiyad 
frL “ (766-399 = 976-1009 and again 
■ — 1010 — 1013). While under his 

of Cordova the 

thi* B ^ "'•“istrative power had been actually in 
(Amirs and Caliphs) 
bark ^ ff’® personality falls into the 

hind^H? ““ It <f«2ppears as a mere shadow be- 

vi^r-i 41 chancellor, the Hadjib (grand 

man^ Almanzor (cf. al-mansUr] the great states- 
al M Uk (died 1002) and his son ‘Abd 

al-MaUk al-Muzaflar [q. v.], (diid iooi), while AI- 
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manzor’s second and incapable son 'Abd al-Rah- 
man Sanchol was soon overthrown (1009), Hisham 
n was placed in tutelage immediately on his ac- 
cession, when only ten years of age, by his unna- 
tural mother, the Basque Subh (= Aurora), al- 
Hakam’s favourite wife, in conjunction with her 
favourite and lover Almanzor, educated to bigotry, 
and finally interned in the new Royal residence 
al-Zahra west of Cordova, till he became the 
veriest puppet in their hands, whereby a way 
was prepared for the rapid decline of monarchical 
power and the speedy fall of the once brilliant 
caliphate of Cordova. A pseudo-Hisham, alleged to 
have reappeared (he was said to have disappeared 
during the massacre by the Berbers in Cordova 
in 1013) also served the unscrupulous 'Abbadid 
[q. V.] Abu 1-Kasim Muhammad I b. Isma'^il of 
Seville a^a figurehead to deceive the people. 

HISHAM III, al-Mu'tadd, son of the incapable, 
ephemeral Caliph 'Abd al-Rahman IV al-Murtada 
(408 = 1018) great great-grandson of the great 
'Abd al-Rahman III (912—961), was the six- 
teenth and last feeble Umaiyad of Cordova, who 
could not prevent the breaking up of the great 
caliphate into smaller and smaller local kingdoms 
(Span. Reyes de Taifas^ arab. Muluk al-Tawa^if) 
which had been going on since the beginning of 
the xith century: 418—422 =: 1027 — 1031 (died 
1036). 

Bibliography: Dozy, Uistoire des Musul- 
mans d' Espagne^ iii. 131 ry., 177 sqq.^ iv. l8 sqq . ; 
Aug. Muller, Der Islam etc., ii. 544 
al-mughrib (transl.), ii. 391, 395, 41 1— 419; al- 
Marrakoshl, (ed. Dozy) 2, p. 17—28, 40 sq. [See 
also al-mansBr.] (C. F. Seybold.) 

IJI§N (a.), fortress, citadel. 
lyiSN al-AKRAD, originally called HlsN al- 
Safh, ‘castle on the slope’, see van Berchem, 
yourn. Asiat,^ P- 446 now often pleon- 

astically called KaPat al-Hisn, is situated on the 
plateau of al-Bu^ai'a, which is bounded on the 
south by Djebel ‘Akkar and Lebanon, on the 
north by the Nusairl hills. It is the official resi- 
dence of a ka‘immakam. It takes its name ‘castle 
of the Kurds’ from a Kurdish garrison established 
there by Shibl al-Dawla Nasr, king of Aleppo, in 
the first half of the fifth century a. h., who were 
granted the surrounding lands and forests in fief on 
condition that they protected the important road 
between Hama and Hims, the great towns of the 
Orontes plain, and Tripolis, from the enemy. The 
castle of the Kurds is said to be identical with 
one built there by Rameses II. It was taken 
during the Crusades by Tancred of Antioch in 
503 (this date is not quite certain) and transfer- 
red to the knights of St. John in 537 by Ray- 
mond II of Tripolis. The knights had more and 
more cause to feel insecure as the position of 
the Crusaders in Syria became weaker. Their si- 
tuation was all the more dangerous because they 
had been excluded from the ten years’ truce of 
626 between the Emperor Frederick II and Sultan 
al-Malik al-Kamil, as they had not taken the side 
of the Emperor who had been excommunicated 
by the Pope. They had therefore every reason to 
strengthen the defences of the castle more and 
more 5^ Nur al-Dln and Saladin had endeavoured 
in vain to capture Hisn al-Akrad. The citadel is 
protected by two lines of defences, an outer and 
an inner. It lies on the top of the hill which 
slopes to the north and east. On the west it is 


protected by a ditch which is continued round 
1 on the south side at no great depth. Thus de- 

- fined it is approximately a trapezium, of which 
the south is the most vulnerable. The strongest 

- defences had therefore to be built there. From the 

r description of the capture of the fortress it ap- 
, pears that further earth- and wood works were 
: raised outside the outer surrounding wall, which 
: would have perhaps become quite gigantic, if the 

T Sultans had not kept the Knights from increasing 
1 them by agreements and threats (the Emperor 
t Frederick II had actually pledged himself to see 
) that the defences of castle of the Kurds were not 
1 strengthened). On the north and west it is sur- 
i rounded by ramparts which at certain distances 
1 are strengthened by round towers. 

f The hall in the tower vaulted with pointed 
arches and lit by great embrasures is built to ac- 
, commodate ballistas and a gallery runs along the 
[ ramparts provided with protruding sentry boxes, 
t Over this gallery is a pinnacled parapet with 
shotholes in the middle. The door of the entrance 
I tower was difficult to take , for in consequence 
of its low situation it could be defended through 
; the three small rooms projecting over it with 
I openings in the floors. Through the gateway one 
’ enters a covered gallery, which turns to the south 
but turns again on reaching the south of the 
corner tower and ascends to the upper entrance at 
the east tower. 

A portion of the west side of the open space 
between the outer and inner lines of defence is so 
built as to collect water in it. It is connected with 
the cisterns which are below the castle. The inner 
defences rise on the south and west side above 
a masonry escarpment of great strength obviously 
an escarpment lining the natural rock, while on the 
north and east side the rock is not escarped. A 
great open staircase leads from the courtyard to 
the terrace. 

The Knights of St. John were able to maintain 
a garrison of 2000 men in this strongly fortified 
castle. With their help they forced the princes of 
Hims and Hama to pay tribute in return for 
freedom of passage for their caravai,s. They had 
afterwards to give this up and their situation be- 
came more and more precarious. Sultan Baibars, 
who wished to free Syria entirely from the Crus- 
aders, decided to take Hisn al-Akrad. After taking 
advantage of a stay in Syria to make a recon- 
naissance in person accompanied only by 40 hor- 
semen, he led a great expedition against the 
fortress next year in 669. On the first day of the 
attack, 19'h Raiijab 669 = 3rd March 1271, he 
took the weakly defended outer works; next he 
soon succeeded in making a breach in the wall 
and capturing the entrance tower, which was now 
exposed to attack from the inner gallery as well 
as the outside. On the 1 5‘h March the second tower 
was taken, on the 29* Baibars fought his way 
into the courtyard and erected balistas there to 
attack the donjon. On the 8d' April the Knights 
were reduced to surrender and were granted a 
safe conduct to Tripolis. Sultan Baibars remained 
there till the end of the month and conducted the 
restoration operations in person. Hisn al-AkrSd 
! was selected as the residence of the governor of 
the Syrian ‘conquests’ and it was not till the 
capture of Tripolis in 686 by Sultan Kalaun that 
the governor’s residence was transferred to the 
latter town. After peace and security had been 
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restored to Syria with the departure of the last 
Franks Hisn al-Akrad gradually lost its importance. 
It suffered nothing from Timar Lank’s invasion 
(about 803). The fortress, which is the residence 
of a VSi^iumakam, is still for the most part well 
preserved. 

Bibliography: The architectural history 
of the castle has been studied in great detail 
by Baron Rey, to whom the accompanying plan 
is also due, in his Etude sur les Monuments de 
V Architecture militaire des Croisades en Syrie, 
Paris 1841, p. 46 sqq.-^ extracts from it are 
contained in A. v. Essewein’s Die Ronianische 
und Gothische Baukunst^ iv., i, Military Ar- 
chitecture. 

The Arabic inscriptions in the castle (only 
briefly discussed by Ch. Schefer in Rey) have 
been fully edited by van Berchem in Inscrip- 
tions arabes de Syrie^ Cairo 1897 (p. 64 — 69) 
and in Freiherr v. Oppenheim’s Inschri/ten aus 
Syrien etc., with an account of the capture of 
the Hisn by Baibars. All the inscriptions of the 
fortress and town with their history (with extracts 
from the sources and bibliography) have been 
edited by Sobemhelm in the Corp. Inscr. Arab.^ 
*4 — 35 (with a plan of the mosque and 
illustrations). _ (M. Sobernheim.) 

al-SHURAB (‘Raven Castle’), a hill 
with a fortress upon it in South Arabia, near the 
harbour of Bir ‘Air Ma^'daha in 30° 59' 20" 
North. Lat. and 45® 24' 30" East. Long, in the 
land of the Wahidi [q. v.]. The harbour of Hisn 
al-Ghurab in ancient times was the well-known 
Cane Emporium (Kayi) iftTlfios) of the Periplus 
Maris Erythraei and of Ptolemy, the of the 
South Arabian inscriptions), a very important centre 
for the frankincense trade of the neighbourhood 
and an intermediate station for the trade between 
Egypt and India. The name Hisn al-Ghurab is 
derived from the black colour of the hill, which 
is about 1500 feet high, of volcanic origin and com- 
posed of different formations such as basalt, sand- 
stone, trap, and slates. Hisn al-Ghurab was probably 
in very early days an island j now it is connected with 
the mainland by a isthmus of sand, on which a town 
used to stand, of which now only the ruins are 
to be seen in the form of huge pieces of basalt 
lying scattered at the foot of the hill. Ruins of 
houses, walls and defensive works are also found 
towards the top of the hill. On the topmost slope 
IS a quadrangular tower. The hUl can only be 
ascended from one side; the route is by a zigzag 
way (manhal) hewn out of the rock. 

Not far from Hisn al-Ghurab is a group of 
small, uninhabited islands, of which the most im- 
^rtant are Sikha, also called Kanbus, andBarraka. 
^e little island of Hillaniya with pearl-fisheries 
fluitc near Hisn al-Ghurab on the west side. 
Opposite Ilisn al-Ghurab rises the isolated hill of 
^awran, at the foot of which lies a plain, cal- 
led Maidan, covered by hundreds of small black 
probably volcanic mounds caUed iatX^a. On the 
summit of the Djebel Shawran is a very deep 
round crater called Karif (Basin) of Kjawran, sur- 
rounded by shrubs* 

In the rocky face of the hill four South Arabic 
inscnpUons are engraved of which the most im- 
well-known ten-line inscription of 
gisn al-Surab which belongs to the time of the 
Himyar-Ethiopic kings and was inscribed to com- 
memorate the fortificaUon of Hisn al-Qhurab. It is 


of particular importance, as it is dated (640 = 
525 H. R.). From the inscription it seems that 
Hisn al-Ghurab in ancient times was known as 
‘Urr Mawlyat. 

Hisn al-Ghurab was first visited by Captain 
Haines and J. Wellstedt in 1834. Wellstedt, Crut- 
tenden and Hulton made the first copies of in- 
scriptions the same year. In 1870 Hisn al-Ghurab 
was visited by Miles and Munzinger who took new 
and more reliable copies. Lastly Comte de Land- 
berg took photographs as well as copies of the 
inscriptions when he visited Hisn al-Ghurab on 
the 21*' February 1896 along with General Cun- 
ningham. 

Editions elucidations and translations of the 
inscriptions are to be found in Gesenius {Halli- 
sche Litteraturzeitung^ 1841, p. 396), F.bdiger (in 
Wellsted’s yfr/Vr/? in Arabien^ Halle, 1842, ii. 3SS, 
359)1 Fresnel {Journal Asiatique, iv. Series, vol. 
vi. [1845], p. l<)i)^Yx 3 .eX.ox\.\s=,[Zeitschr. d. Deutsch. 
Morgenl. Ges.^ xxvi. [1872], 436 — 440; T. H. 
Mordtmann (ibid., xxxix. [1885], 230 — 334) and 
xliv. [1890], 176); Glaser, Skizze der Geschichte 
und Geographie Arabiens ^ i. 8 sqq.\ do.. Die 
Abbessinier^ p. 131 — 134. 

Bibliography. In addition to the works 
already mentioned, J. R. Wellstedt, Account op 
some Inscriptions in the Abbyssinian character.^ 
found at Hassan Ghorab etc. in the Journal 
of the Asiat. Soc. of Bengal (Calcutta), Vol. iii. 
(1834), 554 — 556; K. Ritter, Erdkunde.^ xii. 
3*2 — 322, 624, 862 — 863; H. Freiherr von 
Maltzan, Reise nach Siidarabien, p. 225 — 227 
(also contains translation of the inscriptions); 
A. Sprenger, Die alte Geographie Arabiens., p. 

(§ ipii 102); Comte de Landberg, Arabica, 
iv. (Leiden 1897), p. 63 — 76 (and appendix 
with photograph of Hi.sn al-^urab and neigh- 
bourhood and the large inscription) and Arabica, 
^ (Leiden 1898), 181. (J, Schleifer.) 

vf?N KAIFA, a town in the Djazira 
(Mesopotamia), on the right (south or east) bank 
of the Tigris, in 37® 40' N. Lat. and 41® 30' 
East, Long. (Greenw.), about halfway between Diyar 
Bakr and ^azlrat Ibn ‘Umar, about 3 days’ journey 
(00 — 70 miles) from either. 

Hisn KaifE dates from very ancient times. 
The many ancient caves and grottos still in exis- 
tence belong to the pre- Armenian (Chaldean) 
period and show that there was a settlement here 
as early as about 800 b. c. In the border wars 
between Romans and Persians during the later 
Empire the town (K<ifi«5, Cepha) played an im- 
portant part on account of its commanding fortress. 

s the see of a Syrian bishop it is mentioned at 
the council of Chalcedon (451); Mukaddasi (c. 345 = 

9 5) ^rricularly notes the numerous churches there. 

, isn Kaifa during the middle ages also enjoyed no 
mean strategic and commercial importance. The 
ormer vvas due to its strong citadel, the latter to 
is position as a centre of trade between Diyar 
tJakr and ^jazlrat Ibn ‘Umar. Since about the 
XU ^ century a fine bridge has existed over the 
igris, the traffic over which had probably been 
busy for centuries. 

When the ‘Abbasid power gradually declined, 
e real authority in Mesopotamia as in other 
provinces of the Caliphate passed into the hands 
of prominent local dynasties. Hisn Kaifa in this 
way pass^ in turn to the Hamdanids, MarwSnids 
and Urtu^ids. Under the latter, who had their 
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inM r.i.!i.i;i. (•> .Ircr.-c); .V a nio>..|ur. much 
nimcl. mai llu- bank ..f llic Tii'n-’, fi''» >»"}'>■ 
Mij;. aisi. Wich a tall, slen<lei minaret ami an in- 
M rijiti.m 'in it. crcctiun by Khalil b. Crun Hasan, 
the .i\lh ruler .if the Ak-Koyunlu dynasty (died 
SSj 147SI: 4- the rums of an ancient niadrasa 
near the east wall of the lower town. The four 
buildings mentioned are all on the south (or ea^) 
of the Tigris; on the north (or west) bank of the 
river are 5. a /»> m the I’ersian style with the 
mausoleum of Zeinab Beg, a son of ITUn Hasan 
(about 1500); 6. a ziyuni with fine details of or- 
nament. .\nother important piece of architecture 
is 7. the old bridge over the Tigris, now allowed 
to fall into ruin.s, which probably owes its origin 
to the drlokid KarS Arslin (or his father). It 
consists (or rather once consisted) of a large arch 
thrown clear over the river and two .smaller ar- 
ches at each side supported by pillare. ' 
describes it as the finest erection of its kind that 

he had ever seen. , 

I.astly we may mention the slopes on the north 
shore with their numerous caves and tombs ol ten 
dating back into remote antiquity. The inhabitants 
of the village of KorS there almost all live m 
these caves. Hisn KaifS may without contradiction 

The Encyclopaedia of Islam, II. 


is . 1 , -Li.bs i .1- '.he tioglodyte capital of Mesopo- 

I .III!.'. 

Tl.e name I b;ii Kaif.i = the fortress of Kaifa 
...I r.,'k fii'tre— . -eenis. if we think of the n.ame 
of a lotiiLt or pcoj.lc. Ccphenia, Kephenes (.\ssyr. : 
pro'iibij Kij..’.\i;. pre.-erved by ancient writers, to 
.u-iribe tliv to«n origin.ally a' the centre or the 
imlitar) cen'.n- of a district of the same name. In Sy- 
n.T. 1 tri atari, the place is c.alled Hemi (d') Kepha. 

In j'b.ce of Hi-n Kaifa we fiequently also find 
,1!! abi’rci latc'i 1 irm Hi^n Kaif: cf. .also the place- 

II .me I i'll Kef north of Mri^ul. At the present 
•iai the m.i.; usual foim of the name of this town 

im- to be Hasan-Kef: according to some ttadi- 
i.on-. .1 I'cr-ian named l.lasan founded the town. 
111.- i.iiraption and explanation of the ancient 
n.rne- Hi-n KaiCi i' clearly only the result of a 
p ipul ir ctvnmlogy. Equally worthless are the 
1 i.rkish etymologies Hasankef = Hasan's “delight” 
.m l Hosn ( Husn)-Kef = “good (beautiful) humour”. 

A'; r ro/ /r v: Geegraph. Arab. (ed. 

I de (i'icjc/. passim, s. particularly Vol. IV, 52 
' Index 1; V.VKut. .\fiCdjam (ed. Wiistenfeld), ii. 
277: l.e Strange. The lands cf the East. Cali- 
phate (ii^os). p. 1 13: Ritter. fnf/Ia//*, X. 94 — 
93; xi. II, 39, 41—43, 81—90; M. Hartmann 
i in the .Mitt, der Berl. Vorderasiat. Gesellsch.fi. 

I 1 28; v. Berchem in v. Berchem-Strzygowski , 

I AmiJa (:9I0), p. 74. note 3 (with bibliography) ; 

; Sandreezki, Ketse naeh Mossul und Urmia (Sutt- 
i gart 1857). i. 276 J.;,!.; Tailor in the Journ. of 
the Toy. Gecg). Soe.. xxxv. (1S68), 32 sg^.-, 
W. Belek m the Verhandl. der Berl. Anthropol. 
Gesellsei,.. 1899. )i. 4 H ‘ll--, 59 ^ m-'- I 90 ‘>i 
p. 56; Tehmatin-Haujit, Armenien ei/ist u. Je/zt, 
i. (1910). p.374— 3S0, 537 1 Slreck in the Zeit- 
uln. dtt Tents, -h. Morgersl. Gesellsch.., Ixvi. 30S, 
310. 1 owe details of the explorations of Miss 
i;. r.cll and S. (biyer to K. Herzfeld as well as 
an examination of the photographs taken by S. 
(iuis’r). t 'f. now .ilso .Miss ( 1 . I,. Bell, Palace and 
Mc,.]ur at Ukhaidu (Oxford 1914) and Guyer’s 
article in Pe.'erm inn's Gcogr. Mitletl..i 

ij. Kiir the Syr. literature the reader may be 

referred to rogn’on. Inscript, semit. de la Syne 
etc. (1908 sqal), N». 62, and thereon Nbldeke m 
the Zeitschr. f. Assyr., xxi. 384; Schulthess, 
Die syriselten Kanones der Synoden von Nicaea 
hs Chalcedon (Berlin 1908), p. 1355 ^ocm in 
the Zeitschr. d. Deutsek. Morgenl. Gesellsch.., 

xxxv. 238, 23^ (M- f s 

HISN MAN?UR, the capital of the kada of 
the’ same name in the sandjak of Malatia, usually 
called Adiaman, with about 10,000 inhabitants, 
mainly of Armenian origin. The name I^isn Man- 
sur is derived from an Omaiyad Emir Mansur b. 
bja'wana xvho was slain in 141 (758) by com- 
^wnd of the 'Abbasid al-Mansur. Harun al-Ra.sh.d 
afterwards had the citadel fortified and placed a 
garrison in it. Hisn Mansur or Adiaman was thus 
The successor of the ancient adjacent town of Ferre, 
the site of which is still traceable by aqueducts 
and rock-tombs. It is nevertheless only rarely 
mentioned in later times; in the vi'fi (xii*) cen- 
tury it belonged to the Ortokids. , , „ . 

Bibliography. al-Baladhuri, ed. de Goeje, 
p. 102; Va^ut, Ma^dfam, ii. 278 sq.\ 'Ali Dja- 
wad, Tdriik^ Dfoghrafiya etc., p. 33*5 R'tter, 
Erdkunde, x. 885; Humann and Puchstein, 
Reisen in Kleinasicn und Nordsyrun^ P* *39 
jy.; Le Strange, Palestine under the Moslems^ 
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p. 454; do., The Lauds of the Eastetn Cali- 
phate^ p. 123. 

HISN ZIYAD. [See KHARrUT.] 

HISSAR. [See illSAR.] 

HISSARLIK, an eminence celebrated as the 
site of the ancient Troja, as has been esta- 
blished by Schliemann’s investigations in 1870 — 
1890. Cf. Ddrpfeld, Troja tmd //m«, Athens 1902. 
[See_Hi.sAR.] 

HIT, a town in the most westerly part 
of the 'Irak (Babylonia), situated in about 33'' 
35' N. lat. and 42“ 48' E. long (Greenw.), on 
the right bank of the Euphrates on an eminence 
which is perhaps of artificial origin. The mediaeval 
Arab itineraries estimate the distance between Hit 
and Baghdad at 33 parasangs (about 130 miles) or 
5V2-6 days’ journey ; cf. Streck, Babylonien nach den 
Arab. Geographen^ i. (1900), p. 8. Some Arab geo- 
graphers like al-Istakhrl and Ibn Hawkal already 
include Hit in J^azlra (Mesopotamia); on the 
whole, however, it has generally been considered 
a frontier town of Babylonia. In al-Mukaddasi’s time 
(x*h century) it was of some importance; at the 
beginning of the xiiidi century Yakut describes it 
as a little place; at the beginning of the xi.xdi 
century Olivier estimated the number of its in- 
habitants at about 1000 (see Ritter, p. 752), 

Cernik about 70 years later at 2000; Chesney 
counted 1500 houses. The situation of Hit is 
described as picturesque; the walls and two gates 
have survived ; otherwise there is no prominent 
building. There Valfut mentions the tomb of the 
distinguished juri.st 'Abd Allah b. al-Mubarak who 
died in Hit in 181 = 797 on his way through it; 
cf. also al-Mas'iidI, Murtidj al-^ahab (ed. Paris), 
vi. 294, 503, and the reference in Yakut, op. eit.. 
vi. 50S. • ’ ’ 

Hit is a very ancient settlement ; it is mentioned 
under the name Id as early as the beginning of 
the ix'h century B. C. in an Assyrian inscription 
(Annals of Tukulti-Ninib II); see Scheil, op. cit. 
Herodotos and apparently also Isidor Characensis 
know the town as ‘Tc, in Zosimus it is called 
sba- Hit is the .Syriac form of the name, which 
has been adopted by the Arabs. The name is 
apparently derived from its most characteristic 
product, asphalt (Assyr. iddu., ittU). In 16 (629) 
Hit passed into the power of the Arabs; in 334 
it was taken by the Hamdanids (see Weil, Gesck 
d. Chalifen.^ ii. 695). 

Hit is a town of considerable commercial and 
industrial importance. The caravans trading between 
Babylonia and Syria, particularly between Baghdad 
and Halab cross the Euphrates here. This circum- 
stance has given rise to a flourishing transport bu- 
■sraess and a busy trade. Even in ancient times 
the district of Hit was celebrated as being exceed- 
ingly productive of asphalt and naphtha ; there are 
a whole series of wells there which yield this 
product; even the above quoted Assyrian text 
commemorates this feature of the town. A place 
called Ain Kaiyara (= spring of bitumen) near Hit 
IS mentioned, e. g. in Abu ’1-Fida^ Annales, ed. 

eiske-Adler, iv, 241, A small river which flows 
into the Euphrates near Hit carries down with 
us current many blocks of asphalt. Bitumen is 
used in different ways in Hit; for example ships 
are caulked with it or it is burned in kilns for 
lime from ancient times asphalt has been used 
in Babylonia as a cement; cf. also Abu ’1-Fida 
{Geography, op. dt.). There is a considerable export 


trade in bituminous jirodiicls Irom Hu. tluy are 
cairied down the river in lio.its .uul tlie bii-.y 
shijibiiikliiig trade of Hit is .iKu directly due to 
the asphalt. .South of Hit aie seiei.d quaiiies 
which were worked even in ancient time-; at the 
present day there is a line of rail- lioiu ihein to 
the Euphrates; cf. A. Musil in the .hizeig. ,/er 
If'ieu. Akad. de) U'tsseuseh. 1913, i. (I. N. E. 
Arabia and Southern Mesopotamia, p. ii). The 
Arab geographers of the middle ages also note 
the wealth of datepalms and the extensive cul- 
tivation of cereals around Hit. It was further 
noted for its excellent wine : cf. the poems ol 
Abu Nuwas (ed. Kremer, n”. 12, p. 46 j, and R. 
Geyer's Md bukeCu of al-A'sha {Si/:. Jd'r. </. iVieu. 
Akad., Vol. 149, vi.), p. 145, i^. Near Hit a 
ruined area, called Uhiya al-Slakluba (= “the 
transfomied city”), is pointed out; there is a 
legend attached to it which, as Mez in the Zeitschr. 
fiir Assyria!., xxiii. 220, points out, strikingly 
recalls the Frau Hitt legend in Innsbruck. 

Bibliography. Bill. Geogr. .trab. (ed. de 
Goeje), passim (s. the quotations in Vol. iv. 
146); Yakut, MtPdjam (ed. Winstenfeld), iv. 
997 ) Abu ’1-Fida, Geographie (ed. Paris), i. 
298 sq. 328; Kazwini, Kosmographie (ed. Wiis- 
tenfeld), ii. 186; Baladhurl, Kitdb al-Futuh (ed. 
de Goeje), p. 179, 299; G. Le Strange, The 
Lands of the East. Caliphate (1905), p. 65; 
Ritter, Erdkundc, x. 7, 143; xi. 749 sqq.\ v. 
Scheil , Annalcs de Tiikulti Xinip II (Paris 
*9*°)5 P- 3^ — 40 (with reproduction); Cernik 
in Petermann’s Geograph. Mitteil,, Erganz.-Heft, 
N“. 44 (1875), P- 23 sqq.', J. Peters, Ntppitr or 
Explorations and Adventures on the Euphrates, 

I (New York 1897), 159—164; Miss G. L. Bell, 
The eastern Bank of the Euphrates from Tell- 
Ahnas to Hit (in Geographieal Journal, 1901); 
Viollet, Deseript. du Palais d'al-Moutasim = 
Mem. de I' Academic des Inscript, et Belt. Lettr., 
t. xii. (1909), part ii. 575 sq. (with pi. iv. l). 

(M. Streck.) 

l^IZB (a., pi. ahzdb) means “a party, faction, di- 
vision . It is probably an Ethiopic loan-word, the 
original Arabic meaning of the root being “to 
befall of a misfortune {asdba') and “to be rough, 
coarse” {ghalizay, so formerly Nbldcke {Neue Bei- 
trdge, p. 59, note 3). In the Kurban the word is 
used of confederates and mostly in a bad sense. 
Thus the Surat al-ahzdb (xxxiii) deals with the 
siege of Medina by the Jewish tribes confederated 
with those of Mecca, Nadjd and Tihama (Ibn 
Hi^am pp. 668 sqq. Ghazwat al-khandak). In 
a good sense it occurs of the hizb Allah in Kur. 

V. 61, Iviii, 22. But from , portion, division” it 
soon acquired the same technical meaning as wira 
I. e. a set portion of the Kurban, or of devotional 
formulae of any kind, imposed by any one upon 
mmself for recitation; for cases of this use in 
the traditions see Lisan, i. p. 299 11. 9 sq. As 
^plied to the Kur'an this developed in some 
Muslim countries until there was a normal divi- 

hke that into 

e thirty afqzP. So in Egypt; see Lane, Modern 
Jsgypttans, chap, xxvii, Arabian Nights, chap. 

apparently this did not and does 
pot hold everywhere. Al-Ghazall, in the Ihya\ 
in dealing with the recital {titdwd) of the Kur’an 
Q"«ter I. Bab ii.; ed. with comm, 
of Saiyid MurtadS iv. pp. 470 sq.) speaks of 
e irty a^za , but of fiizb only generally 5 the 
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number of ahzTib depends upon the usage of each 
worshipper. So still in India, for Hughes’ Diet, 
of Islam docs not recognize the word nor, appa- 
rently, does the Diet, of Tcchn. Terms. With the 
vise of the derwish fraternities the word became 
peculiarly associated with them. In Egypt each 
fraternity is a hizb (Lane, Modern Egyptians, 
chap, xviii) and hizb is also used of the “office” 
of each fraternity recited at the regular Friday 
service (Jiadra) in the zdioiya or takiya, and con- 
sisting of extended selections from the Kur’an 
and of other prayers (see dhikr above). From 
this apparently, came a narrower use as applied 
to forms of prayer {dii'a) drawn up by conspicuous 
saints and to be recited, either regularly or in 
special cases of need. Islam has always treasured 
such forms. The latter part of Book ix of Quar- 
ter i. of the Ikyd^ {Kitab al-adhkar ; ed. above, 
vol. V. pp. 62 sql) consists of a collection of 
such celebrated ad^iya of authorship from Adam 
to the Sufi saints; see, too, al-D]ahiz, Kitab 
al-Bayan.^ ii. 127 sqq. of ed. of Cairo 1313. 
But to judge from the hizb'% described by Brockel- 
mann [Gesch..^ index under hizb.^ vol. ii. pp- 622 
sql) and by Hadjdjl Khalifa (III, pp. 5 ^ — 60) 
the word hizb was not applied to such prayers 
until well on in the sixth Muslim century. Al- 
Ghazalr (d. 505 — till) speaks only of 
and the first recorded hizb is by “^Abd al-Kadir 
al-Djilani (d. 561). After that there are many: 
by Ibn "Arab! (d. 638), Ahmad al-Badawi (d. 675), 
al-NawawI (d. 676), etc. The most famous of all 
is the liizb al-bahr by al-Shadhili, called also al- 
hizb al-saghlr, to distinguish it from one longer 
iiut less’ celebrated by the same author. It is a 
favorite with travellers, especially those by sea, as 
it is in great part a ^subjecting” (^taskhir) of the 
sea to them. It was written in 656, the year of 
his death, by inspiration from the Prophet, and 
contains the Most Great Name of Allah. That 
same year Baghdad was taken by the Mongols, 
and al-Shadljili is asserted to have said that it 
could not have been captured if his hizb had 
been recited there. The text is given in full by 
Ibn Battuta (vol. i. pp. 40 sqq.', cf. also Zeitschr. 
d. Dentse'h. Morgenl. Ges. vol. vii. p. 25 the 
transl. by Burton, Pilgrimage, chap. xi. is very 
incomplete) and is poor devotionally, but has 
many Kur’anic references and quotes repeatedly 
the mysterious letters which occur at the begin- 
nings of certain suras. This has given it talis- 
manic value and ensured its popularity. -A plural, 
hizdb, occurs in the Fihrist, p. 3 ° 7 i 7 

also note) with the meaning “spells”, but the text 
is uncertain. The authority for Ahlwardt’s asser- 
tion {Verzeiehnis, iii. p. 325) thejrAa<n!i are 
so called because the invocations of Allah in them 
are arranged “in gewissen Gruppen” he does 
not give. 

Bibliography. Add to references above 

Ahlwardt, Verzeichnis der ar. Handschr. zu 

Berlin, vol. III. pp. 407 — 414- 

(D. B. Macdonai-D.) 

HIZKiL (Ezekiei.) b. Buri, whose mother 
when 'a’dvanced in years prayed to God for off- 
spring and had her prayer granted, was the suc- 
cessor of Kalib. He is not mentioned by name in 
the Kur’an but in Sara ii. 244 (“Didst thou not 
see those ones who abandoned their dwellings in 
their thousands from fear of death ? and Go sai 
“Die!” Then he restored them to life”) an allusion 


to Ezekiel xxxvii, i — 10 is generally recognised. 

Of the various traditions in ThaTabi, p. 1 48 
and Tabari, i. 530, 538, the following, which are 
of Talmudic origin may here be mentioned. In 
the days of Hizkil a plague carried off numerous 
Israelites. Many corpses could not be buried and 
became food for birds and beasts. By God’s com- 
mand Hizkil proclaimed “Ye dead bones, God 
commands you to assume again the flesh that co- 
•iered you!” At once the bones clothed themselves 
with flesh and once more had skin, blood, veins, 
and arteries. Hizkil continued “0 breath of life, 
make these bodies live again”. They were breathed 
upon by the spirit of life and rose in their dead 
clothes. They returned to their people again, 
founded families and multiplied (Sanh., 92, Gen. 
R., 14, Cant., 7. 

According to ThaTabi, p. to I, one of the mem- 
bers of Fir^awn’s council in Egypt was likewise 
called Hizkil, while KisaT calls him Hirbil. He 
was originally a carpenter. Musa’s mother applied 
to him to make a small box in which to place 
her new born son and throw him into the sea; 
but he hurried to the royal police to tell them 
of it. His tongue then became paralysed and he 
lost the power of speech. He only regained it 
after swearing that he would betray nothing. 
Henceforward he honoured Musa in secret and 
protected him from ail danger. (Cf. Kurban, 40, 29). 

Bibliography: Tabari, Annales, ed. _de 
Goeje, ii. 530 — 538 ; IhaTabl, Kisas al-Anhiya, 
ed. Cairo 1312, p. loi and 148; al-Kisa’i, 
Kisas al-Anbiya, p. 202; Eisenberg, Moses in 
der arab. Lcgende, 1910, p. 20. 

(J. Eisenberg.) 

AL-^ODAIDA (Hodade, Hadida), a seaport 
in Arabia, on the Red Sea about 1 10 miles 
N.N.W. of Mokha [q. v.], the most important port 
for the coffee trade in Yemen and a landingplace 
for pilgrims to Mecca from Central Africa. It is 
under the protection of a patron saint. Shaikh 
Sadllf, whose festival is celebrated on the fifteenth 
day of the month Sha'ban. In the time of Nie- 
buhr and Seetzen, al-Hodaida belonged to the 
Imam of San'ak In 1837 Ibrahim Pasha was com- 
mander in the town. Since 1 899, al-Hodaida, which 
was previously a part of the great wilayet of 
Yemen, has been a separate wilayet. The town is 
fortified and is surrounded by many palmgroves 
and other fruit trees. It has a considerable gar- 
rison and possesses a post and telegraph office a 
military hospital and a powder magazine. The 
streets are small and irregular but densely popu- 
lated Most of the houses are straw huts, only the 
houses of rich merchants being of stone. The ba- 
zaar is small and very dirty but well stocked 
with all necessaries. In the suburbs live, be- 
sides Arabs, many Banians, Somalis, Persians, Jews 
and Abyssinians. The climate of al-Hodaida is 
healthy and the town free from fever. The tem- 
perature which is always very hot reaches its 
height in April, May, August, and September. 
Among the articles brought to this port to be 
exported are besides the staple, coffee, (the 
export of which, however, has now conside- 
rably diminished particularly on account of the 
vast supplies exported from Brazil), goat- and ox- 
hides (to Europe, America and Australia), millet 
and materials for packing coffee; dried fruits, 
dates, frankincen.se, rosin, clothstuffs and rose-red 
pearls, which are obtained among the reefs at al- 
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Hodaida, were also at one time exported. The 
imports include English, American, and Indian 
silk and woollen goods, sugar (from India, China, 
France and Austria), tobacco, (from Egypt, Turkey 
and Persia), petroleum (at one time mainly from 
America, now from Batum), rice (from India) rai- 
sins, dates and honey, which are transported hence 
to other towns, particularly San'a". The trade with 
al-Hodaida is mainly carried on by British Indian 
ships; in recent years Greek and particularly Ita- 
lian ships have had an increasing share in it. 
Manzoni in 1883 estimated the number of inha- 
bitants of al-Hodaida at 20,000 ; according to other 
statements, the town has nearly 50,000 inhabitants. 

Bibliography. C. Niebuhr, Beschreibung 
von Arabien., p. 228; Ao. Beisebeschreibung nac/i 
Arabien., i. 324 — 325; K. Ritter, Erdkunde.^ 
xii. 873 — 877; Renzo Manzoni, A'/ i'emen (Roma. 
1883), Chap, viii., 357 — 361 ;W. Schmidt, Das 
sudwestl. Arabien (Halle a/S. 1913), p. 81 — loo. 

(J. ScHLEIFER.) 

al-HODH (Hop), a semi-desert region in 
Western Africa. It is a plain, lying to the 
east of Timbuktu between the Sahel on the south 
and the Tagant on the north, stretching over a 
distance of about 200 miles. A zone of steppes 
called Mraya (mirror) separates the Hodh from 
that part of the western Sahara known by the 
name of al-Hjuf. Three well-defined divisions may 
be distinguished in the Hodh. In the south is a 
region of sand and thorny brushwood, fairly rich 
in wells and sustaining quite a numerous popu- 
lation of Pnl and Sarakola as well as Moorish 
herdsmen. To the north of this lie rocky plateaus, 
often ferruginous, separated by valleys with black 
soil bottoms, which the winter rains turn into 
impassable marshes. Lastly, the northern part is 
covered with white sand dunes, separated by ba- 
sins of black earth. Arab or Arabicised Berber 
Uibes, of whom the chief are the Aghelal, the 
L'lad al-Nasir, the Ida Budjellan of whom some 
like the Namadi, are only Muslim in name, roam 
freely over the Hodh. Lying outside the main 
caravan routes, the Hodh is still one of the least 
known regions of the Sahara. 

Bibliography-.RaTX\ Travels.,^.-., Le Sahel 
enaure el le Hodh in La Geographic.^ xii, (1905) 
130 sqq. ; Arnaud, Chasseurs et pecheurs du Tagant 
el du Hodh in La Geographic, xiii. (1906), 148 jy. 
Marquart, Benin Samni lung .... Roq Aon 1913' 
p. clxi. sqq. There is further information on 
Hodh in two chronicles still inedited, recently 
discovered in the Sudan, the Tarikh of the 
Kunta, by Sidl Muhammad b. SidI al-HabIb and 
the chronicle known as the Chronicle of Ibn 
■Hrabi. Yver.) 

9OBIAILA, a village in South Arabia, 
at the foot of Haraz [q. v.] about 1900 feet above 
the sea level, a border village of the Tihama. It 
Wongs to the kada of Manakha [q. v.] and to 
the mudirhk of Mitwah on Djebel Sa'fau (Haraz). 

It has a market and Turkish barracks. The low 
cottages (ar^vadt) of the viUage are built of large 
unhewn stones without mortar. The people of 
Ho^aila are of a chestnut brown colour and re- 
semble gipsies; they belong some to the tribe of 
lUiawh, others to the Ziyadini. Around the village 
many partndges are found whence its name. More- 
over a kind of wild duck called khulal is found in 
the waters of the neighbourhood and there are also 
many other kinds of birds. The women of Hoijaila 


dress their hair in a peculiar fasliioii : tlio\ t«ine 
the plait around their ears. Glaser piuposc, to 
identify Hodjaila with the Shatt al-llailj.tl ul Ham- 
dani (Qiazira, p. 105, ,1,). 

Bibliography. E. Glaser, I'.v/ Hodeida 
nach Sida in I’etermanns M:tteiliin‘.^t'n, Vol. 
xxxii. (18^), p. 5 — 6. (J. ScHl.Eil i R.) 

AI.-HOFHUF (Hofuf, Fcioi'), a town in Ara- 
bia, capital of the province of Ilasa (Ilaya [see 
AL-.AHSA. The town, which is surrounded liy extensive 
gardens and datepalm groves, is divideil into tliree 
parts; i. the Kot (fortress) in the northeast); 2. 
the Raf'iya (Refeyh'ya, “eminence’’ so called on 
account of its rising ground, in the northwest 
and west); 3. the NVaLhar (in the south and 
west). The Kot, a large fortress with very high, 
thick walls and towers (about 16 on each side 
with winding stairways) is .about 500 yarils long 
and 400 broad and surrounded by a deep ditch; 
it contains 2000 — ^3000 people. The governor of 
Hasa (during Palgrave’s stay in Hofhuf he was a 
negro named Belal) resides in the Kot and the 
Nadjdl zealots (the fanatical members of the Wah- 
habi sect) dwell there also; in it is the Wahhabi 
mosque. A second isolated fortress dating from 
the xviii'h century, called Khutaim (“muzzle”) is 
situated near the southern gate of the town. The 
RaPiya quarter is inhabited by old and aristo- 
cratic families, hostile to the Wahhabis; its si- 
tuation is a very healthy one and it contains 
many fine houses and broad, clean streets. In 
this quarter is the market place, a long pillared 
hall with an arched roof, al-kaisdriya , with 
workshops of shoemakers , smiths and carpen- 
ters, and shops containing weapons, clothes, em- 
broideries, gold and silver ornaments and other 
wares, partly imported from Bahrain, “^Oman, Per- 
sia and India. The Na'^alhar quarter is the 
most thickly populated; it occupies about half the 
town and contains a large mosque: its population 
is a mixed one, consisting chiefly of merchants, 
small tradesmen, weavers, artisans and including 
also strangers from Persia, ‘Oman, Bahrain, Harik 
[q. V.] and Katar [q. v.]. In the centre of the 
town opposite the market place is the public 
square, a long quadrangle about 300 yards by 80, 
where the stands of the barbers and the workshops 
of numerous smiths and shoemakers stand and 
dates (the fine khalds kind, the best in Arabia, 
which are grown only in Hasa), vegetables, fire- 
wood, smoked locusts, etc are sold in numerous 
booths. The weekly market of Hofhuf is held 
on Thursdays on an open space before the north 
town. Here coarsely woven cloaks , 
old brass vessels, old swords, sandals, camels, 
dromedaries and asses are sold by the country 
people, while bracelets and anklets, looking glas- 
ses, European drinking glasses, strings of beads, 
also cereals and fruits (com, meal, khalds dates, 
sugarcane), coal, wood, etc. are sold by 'the re- 
'wr traders. According to information supplied 
to W. Schimpers by a Wahhabi, in 1836 the 
40,000 inhabitants; W. Palgrave gives 
t e gure at 23,000 — 24,000 for the year 1862. 

in the tenth century Hofhof like the rest ot 
Hasa was the scene of the Karmatian wars; it 
was rom here that the Karmatian leaders under- 
4^ raids into Syria and Mesopotamia. In 

the beginning of last century Hofhuf fell into 
e power of the Wahhabis who as elsewhere 
introduced their views here by force. The rule 
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of the Wahhabis was a heavy buiden on the town 
and the people of Hofhuf as of the rest of Hasa 
enthusiastically welcomed the Egyptians when 
Nadjd was conquered by Ibrahim Pasha: the op- 
pressive taxes which the Egyptians levied on them 
as well as the servile treatment with which the 
citizens of the town were treated soon brought 
about a general rising not only in the town but 
throughout the country which put an end to 
Egyptian rule for ever and restored its indepen- 
dence to Hofhuf as to the rest of Hasa. After 
the reconquest of Nadjd by the Wahhabis Hof- 
huf was only taken after stubborn fighting. The 
walls of the town, like those of other towns, were 
partly destroyed, the fortress levelled to the 
ground, new mosques built and old ones restored. 

Before the conquest of Hasa by the Wahhabis, 
Hofhuf was a flourishing emporium of trade. It 
had busy relations with '^Oman, Persia and India 
on the one side and Baghdad and Damascus on 
the other. Hardware, cloths of the poorer quali- 
ties, silk, gold and silver thread, ironmongery, 
swords , spears , earthenware , and other articles 
were imported. Besides khalas dates (which still 
are a lucrative article of export, particularly to 
India) and sugar-cane, the robes of Hofhuf highly 
prized on account of their excellent quality and 
fine make, were exported and brought the merchants 
rich profits ; the copper and silver vessels (coffee- 
pots) manufactured in Hofhuf also used to enjoy 
a great reputation. On account of the fanatical 
hatred with which the Wahhabis in the provinces 
under their rule put down all that is connected 
with fine raiment (particularly silk) and adorn- 
ment, trade has now quite declined. The people 
of Hofhuf before Wahhabi rule had been accus- 
tomed from ancient times to make excursions, 
particularly in autumn, often for longish periods 
to the IDjebel MoghUr, situated to the northeast of 
Hasa, where they sought to recuperate themselves, 
with music, song, and other recreations after their 
strenuous labours; now Wahhabi fanaticism forbids 
them to do this openly, under penalty of fines or 
even imprisonment. 

Bibliography. G. F. Sadlier, ^ 

a yourney frotn Katif on the Persian Gulf to 
Janbo on the Read Sea in the Transactions of 
the Lit, Soc. of Bombay Vol. iii. (London 1823), 
p. 465; C. Ritter, Erdkunde., xii. 167, 570, 
574; xiii. 524; W. Palgrave, Narrative of a 
YeaPs fourney (London 1865), ii- 141 181. 

(J. SCHLEIKER.) 

HOLWAN. [See hulwan.] 

HORMUZ (OrMazd, Ahura Mazda, the name 
of the supreme being of the Zorastrians, at a much 
later period applied to the planet Jupiter), the 
name borne by five kings of the Sasa- 
nian dynasty. 

Hormuz I, son of Shapur, reigned for only a year 
(272 — 3). He had previously been governor of 
Khurasan and had distinguished himself in war 
with the Romans ; he is also said to have given 
Man! when persecuted a place of refuge in his 
palace in Dastagird. 

Hormuz II (308—9), son of Narses and grand- 
son of Shapur I, was killed by the Arabs Rn®! 
he had defeated them. He was the father of Sfaapur 
H, who was born after his death and of a prince 
named Hormuz; the latter was kept in confine- 
ment but managed to escape after thirteen years 
and went to Constantinople from which he ac- 


companied the Emperor Julian on his Persian 
campaign. The ruins of the palace of Hormisdas 
(the Greek form of his name) are still pointed 
out in Stambul, in the wall which separates the 
city from the sea of Marmora. 

Hormuz III was the son of Yezdegird II and 
succeeded his father. During his brief reign , 
(457 — 9) be had to fight his younger brother FivUz, 
who had procured the assistance of the Hayatila 
(Hephtalites, White Huns) by ceding them the 
cities of Talekan and Tirmidh in Bactria. Firuz 
was victorious and killed his brother. During this 
war Dinak, the mother of the two brothers, took 
over the government in Ctesiphon. 

Hormuz IV (578 — 590) was the son of Khus- 
raw Anoshak-Ruwan and the daughter of the 
khakan of the Turks, whence he was called Turk- 
zad (scion of the Turks), (Tabari, Annals.^ 
al-BirunI, Chronology.^ p. 123). According to the 
Byzantine sources, he was a haughty and foolish 
ruler, who imprisoned the Emperor's envoys and 
only released them under pressure from the Magi. 
His troops were several times defeated in battle 
by the Romans (586). The rebellion of Bahram 
Cobin also took place in his reign. Hormuz was 
deposed, thrown into prison and strangled with- 
out his son IGiusraw Parwlz preventing it. 

Hormuz V, grandson of Khusraw Parwlz, fought 
against his aunt Azarml-dol^t and maintained his 
position till the first year of Yezdegird Ill’s reign, 
when he was put to death by his own soldiers in 
Nislbln (632). 

B ibliogr aphy. Fr. Spiegel, Eranische Al- 
terthumskunde., iii. 254, 262, 369, 463, 532 ; 
F. Justi, in the Grundriss d. Iran. Philologie 
ii. 520, 530, 541, 545; Noldeke— Tabari, Ge- 
schichte der Sasaniden., Index, s. v. Hormizd. 

(Cl. Huart.) 

HORMUZ (Hurmuz, Ormus), in the middle ages 
the most important commercial port of Per- 
sia, situated at the entrance to the Persian Gulf; 
about 1300 the name was transferred to a small 
island opposite the ancient town and is still at- 
tached to it. Hormuz was of importance for the 
lands on the Indian ocean as trade between 
Western Asia and India passed through its port; 
traffic by sea had also been established between 
China and Hormuz. A district of 'Ap/so^tu* is first 
mentioned by Nearchus, who explored the Persian 
coast from the mouth of the Indus. (Arrian, IvJixit, 
■22 — 35; Onesikritos in Juba’s Epitome in Pliny, 
Hist Nat. VI, 27-28). The location of this district 
is established by the fact that the Ananis {Ar.- 
danis) flowed into the sea here. The town (Har- 
muza) is mentioned.by Cl. Ptolemaeus Marcianus 
(Peripl. Maris exteri., 27); the Hermopolis of 
Ammian. MarceUinus (XXIII, 6, 49) probably 
identical with it. The situation of the town is 
wrongly given in Ptolemy ; Marcianus agrees with 
Nearchus and is perhaps indirectly dependent 
on him. 

The district of Hormuz, the land of Caramanta, 
was very rich in agricultural products (wine, wheat, 
barley, rice and indigo) and in minerals (gold, 
silver, copper, iron, cinnabar, and salt); but it had 
no importance in the world’s commerce. It was 
the Arabs who first opened up this district to 
foreign trade, whereupon Hormuz attained its 
great importance in the XIV — XVph century. The 
mediaeval accounts, European as well as Orien- 
tal, show that Hormuz was a port of world wide 
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fame. The foundation of the town is ascribed to 
Ardashir Papakan (224 — 241), founder of the Sa- 
sanian dynasty, but it was only after the Arab 
conquest that it attained prominence. From it 
horses were exported to India as was the case 
as late as the xv^i century. The fact th.at China 
under the T'ang dynasty (627 — 961) attained great 
importance, at the same time as the Arab em- 
pire, brought about closer relations between Western 
Asia and China, in which trade played an impor- 
tant part. The Arabs visited India mainly by the 
sea route while in return Indian and Chinese ships 
came to the Pe'rsian Gulf to Hira and Hormuz. 
Hormuz is mentioned by Ibn IHiordadhbih as a 
calling-place on the route from Basra to China. 
A Chinese account (of circa 785. — 805) describes 
the sea-route from Canton to the Persian Gulf 
and mentions as the most westerly point the “im- 
portant market of the Ta-Shi (Arabs)” the haibour 
of Mo-lo, which Rockhill and Hirth take to be 
Hormuz, while A. Herrmann identifies it with 
Basra. 


Of the older Hormuz on the mainland, we learn 
that it was situated one parasang (four miles) 
from the sea on a river, which ships ascended to 
the town. Idrisi, Istakhri and Mukaddasi describe 
the town as the chief market of Kiiinan. Indigo 
is mentioned as the most important product of 
the district. Yakut particularly notes that Hormuz 
had attracted all the trade with India. 

After about 1100, Hormuz was under Arab 
rulers, of whom Rukn al-Din Mahmud (1246— 
1277) is known to us from Marco Polo. A full 
history of the dynasty is given from a lost Persian 
source in Teixeira, Relacioncs de P. Tcxdra d'al 
origin descendencia y succession de los Reyes de 
Persia y de Hormuz^ etc. After 1262 Hormuz 
was under the rule of the Ilkhans of Persia. It 
cannot be certainly ascertained what brought about 
the transference of the town from the mainland 
to the torrid, barren island. Abu ’ 1 -Fida" says that 
the old town was destroyed by ‘Tatars’. But the 
Mongols hardly touched the coast of Kirman. Ibn 
Battuta c.xpressly distinguishes between the Hor- 
muz of the mainland and ‘Hew Hormuz’, an is- 
land 3 parasangs from the coast. The references 
of Marco Polo, who twice visited the place (1272 
and 1293) are to the Hormuz on the mainland. 
He describes the business of the port in a striking 
fashion and particularly notes the export of horses 
to India. The island town founded by Kutb al- 
I)in was, in spite of unfavourable natural condi- 
tions, a thriving centre of the world’s commerce 
from the xivth to the xvi'b centuries. The appea- 
rance of the Portuguese in India decided the fate 
of Hormuz; in 1507 the island w.as taken by a 
Portuguese fleet, but the Portuguese allorved the 
native rulers to remain on condition that they 
paid tribute. With the help of an English fleet 
^ah Abbas the Great won Hormuz from the 
ortugiiese, which, apart from an interval under 
me rule of Oman, has ever since belonged to 
Persitn It was the will of Shah 'Abbas that his 
new foundation Bender ‘Abbas Iq. v. i. 694 sa^ 
^ould take the place of Hormuz. The decline of 
Hormuz dates from this time and now it no 
longer exists as a town. 


We have bnef accounts of the island town 

*331 and 

.\bd al-Razzak. The town was very frequen 
visited by European travellers, first in 1321 


Odoiico of Pordenone. He w.as followed b) 1 l<lo- 
ardo Barbosa, Cans. Freilerick (1589) .iml Jos. 
Salbancke. The account of the Russian meicli.int 
Afannasiy Nikitin (c. 1580) is of iiarticular in- 
teiest. The information afkinled by these sources 
on the nature of tlie town, its tiade and its highly 
developed civilisation, have been collected by R. 
Stube in his monograph mentioned below. 
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531 •‘'/'/•I 11 . Cathay and the IVay Thither'^. 
London 1913; F. Hirth, China and Roman 
Orient; F. Hirth and W'. W’. Rockhill, Chau 
Jn-kua: His JVork on the Chinese and Arab 


1 raUe in the and A 111 Centuries, entitled 
Cliufan-chi. St. Petersburg 1912, and on this work. 
Alb. Herrmann in Petennanns Mitteilungcn 1913, 
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vigations. Voyages. Traffiques and Discoveries. 
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Hormizdan. [See hurmuzan.] 
HORUK. [See ‘aruuj.] ■' 

HOSHANGSHAH GHURl.the second king 
01 the Ghurl dynasty of Malwa, ascended 
the throne in 1405-1406. In 1407 Muzaffar I of 
Gudjarat invaded Malwa, defeated and captured 
Ho^ang^ah, and imprisoned him on the ground 
M r - his father, who had been 

Huzaflars friend. Hoshangshah was released and 
regained his kingdom but throughout his reign 
was engaged in constant hostilities with Gudjarat, 
from which his kingdom suffered severely. In 1420 
loshangshah annexed the Gond state of Kherla to 
his kingdom, as a feudatory state, and in 1422 led 
a most daring raid to Djadjnagar (perhaps Djadjpur) 
in Lnsa, captured the radja by an artifi^ce and 
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compelled him to surrender several elephants as 
the price of his freedom. On returning to his king- 
dom he discovered that Ahmad I of Gudjarat 
was besieging his capital, Mandu. Hoshangshah, 
seizing a favourable opportunity, threw himself into | 
Mandu, whereupon Ahmad Shah raised the siege and ' 
marched towards Sarangpur. Hoshang followed 
and attacked him hut was defeated and shut him- 
self in SarangpUr. He was again defeated when | 
following Ahmad, who retired from Sarangpur. ' 
Later in the same year Hoshang made a rash and 
ineffectual attempt to seize the strong fortress of 
Gwaliyar. In 1428 Ahmad Shah BahmanI of the 
Dakhan appeared before Kherla, which he claimed 
as an appanage of Berar, but retreated when he 
heard that Hoshang was marching to relieve the 
place. Hoshang followed him and forced an action, 
in which he sustained a severe defeat. In 1433- 
1434 Hoshang marched against Kalpi and Ibrahim 
Shah Shark! of Djawnpur marched to oppose him, 
but was recalled by the news that Mubarak Shah 
of Dihll was advancing on Djawnpur, and Kalpi 
fell, without a blow, into Hoshang’s hands. On 
his way to Mandu, Hoshang punished some Hindu 
marauders who had invaded his dominions and 
then hastened on his way to compose the quarrels 
between his sons, which embittered his later years. 
Disputes and intrigues regarding the succession 
were so virulent as to disturb the unfortunate mo- 
narch’s last moments and hasten his end. He died 
on July 6, 1435, and was succeeded by his eldest 
son, Ghaznin IChSn, entitled Muhammad Shah. 

Bibliography. Firishta, Gulshan-i Ihra- 
hinii', Nizam al-Din Ahmad, Tabakat-i Akbarl. 

(T. W. Haig.) 

HOT, a Baloc tribe, one of the five main 
divisions of the race. The tribe is still found under 
this name in Makran, but those who invaded the 
Bandjab in company with the Rinds and Dodais 
are better known by the names of the tribes 
formed at a later date, such as part of the I^osa 
tribe and the Balacanl section of the Mazarls. 
The Hots ruled as Nawwabs at Dera Isma^ll Khan 
for two hundred years until they were conquered 
by Afghans. Hots are still numerous throughout 
the South Bandjab. 

Raverty alludes to them as Huts, but confounds 
them with the Dodais, from whom they were 
distinct. 

Bibliography. Hughes, Baloc his tan., (Lon- 
don 1877); Raverty, Notes on Afghanistan., 
(London 1880), p. 4; Longworth Dames, The 
Baloch Race., (London, 1904); 'Sra.y., Baluchistan 
Report., Census of India 1911, § z68. 

(M. I.ONGWORTH Dames.) 

HUBAL, the name of an idol, which was 
worshipped at Mecca in the Ka'ba but otherwise is 
only known from a Nabataean inscription (Corp. 

I user. Semit.., ii. n". 189 = Jaussen et Savignac, 
Mission Archeol. en Arabic., i. 169, 17 °) where it 
is mentioned along with Doshara and Manutu. It 
is thus probable that the tradition according to 
which ‘Amr b. Luhaiy [q. v.] brought the idol 
with him from Moab or Mesopotamia, is correct 
in retaining a memory of the foreign, to be more j 
accurate Aramaic, origin of Hubal, although the 
substance of the tradition is otherwise quite le- 
gendary. The name cannot be explained from the 
Arabic for the etymologies in 3 altut etc. condemn 
themselves, but Bocock’s supposition that Hubal 


is equivalent to although defended by Dozy, 

is hardly better founded. Another tradition indeed 
relates that Hubal was an idol of the Banii Ki- 
nana, worshipped also by the Kuvaish, and had 
been placed in the Ka'ba by Khuzaima b. Mudrika 
wherefore it used to be called Hubal Khuzaima. 
It is further related that the idol was of red car- 
nelian in the form of a man; the Kuraish replaced 
the right hand which was broken, by a golden 
one; it was the custom to consult the idol by 
divination with arrows; this was done for ex- 
ample by 'Abd al-Muttalilj with reference to his 
son ‘Abd Allah, etc. We learn nothing further 
about the cult of this idol and the legends are 
quite worthless for the comprehension ol the real 
nature of the deity. After the conquest of Mecca 
Hubal shared the lot of all other idols and the 
image was removed from the Ka'ba and des- 
troyed. 

Bibliography: Ihn Hisham, ed. Wiisten- 
feld, i. 50 ry.; Wiistcnfeld, Die Chronihen dcr 
StaJt Mckka, i. 58, 73, 107, 133; Yakut, Mu- 
djam, iv. 949 ry. ; Ya'kubI, ed. Houtsma, i. 
295; Tabari, ed. Leiden, i. 1075 Sijq.\ Bocock, 
Spec. Hist. Arab^ ed. White, p. 98; Krchl, 
(Jber die Religion der vorisl. Araber, p. 90; 
Osiander in the Zeitschr. der Deutsch. Mor- 
genl. Gesells., vii. 493; Caussin de Berceval, 
Essai stir I'hist. des Arabes avant I'islamisme, 
i. 215 sqq.\ Wellhausen, Reste arab. Heiden- 
tunis’t., p. yj, 221. 

HUD, the prophet who, according to the 
Kurban, appeared among the ‘’Ad [q. v.]. He is 
represented as one of their kinsmen (akh) and his 
genealogy (which is transmitted in various forms), 
therefore coincides in part with that of their 
founder 'Ad. He is also identified with 'Abir (the 
Biblical 'Eber, the ancestor of the Hebrews); in 
another reference he is called the son of 'Abir 
[q. V.]. His figure is even more shadowy than the 
picture of his people and like every Warner he 
is represented in the same position as Muhammad 
in Mecca, i. e. he found only infidelity and pride 
among the people and his followers ivere few. God, 
therefore punished the 'Ad with a three years 
drought, as the later legend tells us. A deputation 
was sent to Mecca to pray for rain there. Cod 
made three clouds appear in the sky, one white, 
one red and one black. One of the deputation, 
called Kail, was given the choice of one of the 
three by a voice from heaven. He chose the black 
one with the result that a terrible storm broke 
over the 'Ad and destroyed the whole people with 
tbe exception of HUd and his followers (Silra, 
69, 6). Find is said to have lived 1 50 years. 
There are various traditions regarding his grave; 
there is a Kabr Hud not far from Bi'r Barahut 
fq. V.]. In Ib'n Battuta (ed. Baris, i. 205 ; ii. 203) 
it is mentioned that the grave of Hnd is in the 
great mosque at Damascus; according to other 
! traditions he rests near the Ka'ba with 98 other 
prophets. 

In the article 'Ab attention has already been 
called to the fact that the existence of a tribe of 
'Ad is problematic. This is still truer of Hud. 
The word Hud in the Kur’an is a name for the 
Jews as a body (Sura, ii. 105, 129, 134. and the 
root HWD means to profess Judaism (ii. 59 i 
48 etc.). The proper name looks as if it had been 
derived from the verb and the noun; the Iradi- 
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tional identification of Hud with the ancestor of 
the Hebrews probably points in the same direc- 
tion. Hirschfeld is perhaps correct when he calls 
Hud an allegorical figure {Beitrdge 2. Etkliirun^ 
lies Koran, Leipzig 1886, p. 17, note 4). Von 
Kremer’s suggestion {Uker die sudarabische Sa^e, 
p. 21 sqi), that the crater of Barahut was the 
immediate cause of the rise of the Hud legend is 
worthy of note. 

Bibliography. Besides the worhs men- 
tioned in the text and in the articles 'ad and 
BARAHUT ; the commentaries on the Kurban, 
particularly on Sura vii. 63, xi. 52 sqq.\ xxvi. 
123 sqq.', Tha'labl, Kisas al-Anbiya’ (1290), 
p. 63 sqq.'. Sale, The Koran, Preliminary Dis- 
course, p. 8 ; Maracci, Refutationes (Patavii, 1698), 
p. 282 and the older literature there given; 
Geiger, Was hat Muhammad aus dem Juden- 
thume aufgenommen\ p. iii sqq. 

(A. J. Wensinck.) 

hUd. After the assassination of Mundhir H b. 
Yahya (cf. TOpjiB) in the year 430 (1039) Aba 
Aiyub Sulaiman b. Muhammad seized the govern- 
ment of the town of Saragossa and became the 
founder of a dynasty which ruled there and, ac- 
cording to Codera, in Lerida, Calatayud, and Tu- 
dela also till 503 (mo). The dynasty is known as 
the Banu Hud, because Hud, one of the Arabs 
who came to Spain at the conquest, was the an- 
cestor of the family. There are various forms of 
the genealogy of Hud preserved. The founder of 
the dynasty was commander of the Christian 
troops at Lerida in Mun^ir’s reign and when he 
became lord of Saragossa took the name al-Musta'in. 
According to Codera, Estudios criticos de Historia 
Arabs espanole, p. 362 sqq,, he divided his power 
among his sons so that each of them became go- 
vernor of one of the above mentioned towns, 
when Sulaiman died in 438 (1046 — 7). Of the 
rulers of Saragossa alone do we possess further 
details. In it there reigned in succession Ahmad 
.al-Muktadir till 474 (1081), his son Yusuf al- 
Mu-'tamin till 478 (1085), his son Ahmad al- 
Jlustabn (ii.) till 507 (1107). The last-named’s 
son Imad al-Dawla 'Abd al-Malik lost his throne 
to the Almoravid ‘All b. Yusuf in 503 (mo); 
authorities differ as to how this happened. 'ImUd 
al-Dawla escaped to Rueda and lived there till 
524 (113°)- Cf. also the article muhammad b. 
YUSUF B. HUD. 

Bibliography: Ibn al-Athir, ed. Tornberg, 
ix. 204; al-Marrakoshi, ed. Dozy, p. 50; Dozy, 
Histoire des Alusulm. d'Espagne, vol. iv. ; do. 
Recherches^, i. 231 sqq., and the accompanying 
texts in the appendices; Codera, u/. «V. ; Muller, 
Der Islam etc. ii. 583, 638. 

9UDAIBIYA, a valley a short day’s journey 
{marhala) from Mecca, i. c. about 9 miles distant. 
A portion of it was included in the haram of 
Mecca, which extended farthest in this direction. 
About the time of the Hidjra this barren valley 
was the centre of a local cult with a well and a 
sacred tree. A modest village afterwards arose 
here as the centre of the surrounding lands, which 
were rich in subterranean water. 

It svas towards the last months of the year 6 
A. H., after the destruction of the Jewish clans 
and the humbling of the mundfikun in Medina, that 
Muhammad was able to consider himself master 
of the sttuatmn. He therefore thought the moment 
had arrived for conducting a demonstration against 


Mecca as an answer to the siege of the IH'and.ik 
which h.ad been attempted liy the Kuraish. His 
persistent policy had made all preparations. He had 
assiduously concentrated the attention of his people 
on the metropolis of .Mecca; the alteration of the 
kihla, the application of the legend of Abraham, 
who was represented as the builder of the Ka'ba, 
and the obligation to [lilgrimage, which was now- 
laid upon all believers, had no other object. The 
Prophet seems at first to have meditated a mili- 
tary demonstration: 1400 — 1600 armed men were 
to have accompanied him. He then altered his 
plan and expressed his intention of performing 
the ’’timra (lesser pilgrimage) ; the sacrificial ani- 
mals taken with him were to complete the illusion. 
He would enter Mecca as a sovereign or force 
the Kuraish to negotiate with him. His military 
escort was strong enough to gain the respect of 
the Meccans but too small to suggest thoughts 
of an attack. The Kuraish took no risks and 
occupied the approaches. Muhammad had scar- 
cely entered the sacred territory when he came 
upon their outposts. Before this resistance he re- 
tired to Hudaibiya and entered into negotiations 
with them. He limited his demands to a request 
to be allowed to visit the national sanctuary with 
his followers, which was at first refused. Long and 
wearisome negotiations followed. As ‘Omar did 
not dare to go to Mecca as plenipotentiary, ‘Olh- 
man was chosen for the purpose, as the prestige 
of his family, the influential Omaiyads, protected 
him. When the rumour of his death became cur- 
rent, Muhammad collected his followers at the 
sacred tree of Hudaibiya and demanded the oath 
of fealty from them. This is the bai^a of Hudai- 
biya, also called the '‘■bala of the three” or haf^at 
al-ridwdn baf' a of the agreement”), an ambiguous 
allusion to a passage in the Kur’an (xlviii. 1 8) 
which is traditionally said to allude to these events. 
All the participators bear the name Shadjari in 
the history of Islam, from the tree under which 
the ceremony look place. A few days later am- 
bassadors arrived from Mecca. The treaty to be 
concluded was discussed clause by clause and word 
by word. In the protocol Muhammad had to re- 
frain from using the formulae of Islam and the 
title of Prophet. He even pledged himself hence- 
forth to send back deserters from the Kuraish, 
while the Meccans made no such pledge with 
respect to Muslims. As to the Simra, they were 
to be allowed to perform this in the following 
year provided they came without weapons except 
the swords by their sides. 

This agreement severely disillusioned the com- 
panions who had already become impatient of the 
long period of inactivity and the want of water. 
In reality, however, in his struggle against Mecca 
t e Prophet had here obtained an important diplo- 
matic success. While on his side he surrendered 
no rights that he had won but only simple claims, 
^ Kuraish! oligarchy to negotiate 

with him on equal terms. He was for the first 
time recognised before all Arabia as a power in 
the land. The Kuraish entered into negotiations 
with the former fugitive and leader of a body of 
mgitives, who had broken all bonds with their 
lomes and the Ddr al-Nadwa [q. v.] entirely 
blotted out the past. Abu ’ 1 -Kasim would take 
full advantage of it and be able to make full use 
ot the freedom of movement now guaranteed him 
by a formal agreement. Medina had nothing more 
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to fear from Mecca. A meatvs would be found to 
get round the burdensome concessions and to re- 
scind the treaty. In the meanwhile Muhammad 
decided to slay in Hudaibiya the sacrificial ani- 
mals he had brought with him and added certain 
ceremonies of the pilgrimage to the rite. 

B i h I i o g r a p hy\ Yakut, (Egyp- 
tian ed.) hi. 233 — 4; Bakri, (ed. Wiis- 

tenfeld), p. 128, 272, 521, 813; Muslim, .W;;/; 1, 
ii. 64, 65, 91, 92; Ibn SaM, Tabakat (ed. Sa- 
chau), n. i. 69, 70 — 3, 76 ; IV. ii. 40; Ibn Hanbal, 
Miisnad^ iii. 350, 355, 384, 396, 420, 486; iv. 
48, 49, 322: V. 326; Caetani, Attnali^ iii. 139: 
Ibn Hisham, Sira (ed. Wustenfeld), p. 740, 743, 
745, 746; Wakidi, Maghazl (ed. Wellhausen), 
p. 242, 244, 260; Ibn al-Athir, Usd al-Ghdba^ 
iv. 59. (H. Lammens.) 

HU DH AIL. a large Arab tribe, belonging to 
the North Arabian group. Their genealogy is 
Hudhail b. Mudrika b. al-Yas b. Mudar. They 
were a brother tribe of the IQjuzaina. They in- 
habited the mountains of Sarat Hudhail, which 
bear their name, between Mecca and Medina and 
were neighbours of the Sulaim [q. v.] and Kinana 
[q. V.]. In the time of Djahiliya they worshipped 
the idol Suwa‘ (destroyed by 'Amr b. al-'As in j 
8 eie: 630) at Ruhat and, like the Kuraish, Khuza‘a, 
and other tribes, also Manat (destroyed in 8 
630 by Sa'd b. Zaid) at Kudaid, mentioned in 
Kur’an liii. 19 , 20. The Hudhail produced a 
great many poets, of whom the most important 
are the contemporaries of the Prophet, Abu Dhuaib 
[q. V.] and Abu Khirash. 

The following places are mentioned, with 
others, as belonging to the Hudhail : Athil (in Ti- 
hama), ‘Adh, al-Ahathth (Wustenfeld, Register^ 
p. 233, al-Ahatt), Ahrad, ‘Ain, al-Anw5s, ‘Aly, 
Aluma, al-‘Ar^ (a large town near Ta’iO, Bashm, 
Batn Anf, Batu Nu'man, Djadad, al-Padj^iHuthun, 
al-Huraida, al-Hiljab, Haiyara, Dura Farwa', Dabub, 
Khaisal, al-Kurut, al-Lith, al-Manha, al-Muntada, 
Numr (several villages), Raya, Raha Bitan, Rahb, 
Rakhman, Rutaila, Ruhat (3 miles from Mecca, 
also given as a wadi), al-Tila‘, and ‘UrQs; moun- 
tains; Aral, ‘Asir, al-A‘sara (‘L'sm, in \Yusten- 
feld, Register^ p. 133, given both as a mountain 
and a village), al-Fadl, Fahl, Ghazwan (a very 
high peak, on which the town of Ta’if stands, 
rich in game and honey), Haid, Kabkab, al-Karas, 
Khanthal, Kinthil, Kurash, Laban, Mabid (Wusten- 
feld, Register^ 1 . c. Ma"id), Mak5, Numar, Nuba'i, 
(also given as a wadi), Salam, Sal‘, Sudasid, Sha- 
manslr, Ushar, al-Watar, Yasum, Zara’; the wadis 
include; al-Dahi, Dufak, Hadatha, Halya (Halba), 
Sa'ya (according to some, a mountain), Udam (all 
in common with the Kinana), al-Dadjun (al-Dadjn), 
Kafir, Nakhla T-Shamiya (two wadis, which unite 
at Batn Marr), Shadjna, Wadi ’1-Kusur, and 
Tudari‘. 

Historical. The Hudhail endeavoured to 
tempt the Tubba‘ Abu Karib to rob the Ka ba, 
when he came to Mecca, in order that he might 
thereby incur divine punishment. Abu Karib, 
warned of this by two learned Jews, had^the in- 
stigators beheaded. When the Abyssinian^ king 
Abraha (in the “year of the elephant”) tried to 
destroy the Ka'ba, the Hudhail, along with the 
Kinana, Kuraish and other neighbouring tnbes, 
took up arms against him unsuccessfully; Abd 
al-Muttalib and Khuwailid b. WaUiila, the chiefs 
of the HudhaU, and Ya'mar b. Nufutha, chief of 


the Bakr b. ‘Abd Manat, then offered to cede him 
the third part of Tihama, if he would spare the 
Ka‘ba and leave the country, but Abraha declined. 

After the battle of Uhud in 4 = 626, the BanU 
Libyan, a clan of the Hudhail, assembled at Orna 
with other tribes around Mecca under Sufyan b. 
Khalid, to conspire against Muhammad. The Pro- 
phet, being told of this, had Sufyan murdered by 
‘Abd Allah b. Uwais. ‘Abd Allah brought his 
head to the Prophet and was presented by him 
with a stick which, according to the Prophet, was 
to serve as a mark of recognition on the day of 
resurrection. ‘Abd Allah is said to have been buried 
with this stick, which he carried all his life. In 
the same year a number of Hudhail fell upon six 
companions of the Prophet at the watering-place 
of Radji‘; they were on their way from Muham- 
mad to the ‘Adal and Kara to instruct them in 
the principles of Islam. The Hudhail slew four 
and brought the others to Mecca, where they sold 
them to the Kuraish. After the conquest of Mecca 
by the Prophet in 8 = 630 , a number of the 
Khuza‘a fell upon a section of the Hudhail and 
slew one of them; the Prophet, learning of this, 
during the midday service next day before the 
Ka‘ba made an appeal to the Khuza‘a, urging 
them to refrain from further bloodshed. 

The Hudhail still exist on the Iljebel Kora, a 
number of ranges round Ta’if, on one of which 
is the village of Ra’s al-Kora, according to Burck- 
hardt, the most beautiful spot in the Hidjaz, and 
far famed for the quality of its water. Here they 
encamp with their numerous herds and grow wheat 
and barley in the very charming valleys of these 
hills. Their clean little houses, scattered over the 
plain in groups of four or five, are built of stone 
or earth. There are also settlements of the Hudhail 
at Mabede, the southern suburb of Mecca, where 
they sell dates, corn and cattle. Before their con- 
quest by the Wahhabis, they were only provisi- 
onally under Mecca and paid no taxes. 

Bibliography. Hamdanl, Dpazira., p. I73i 
7_,o, 182, 25, 183, 2- Yakut, Mu^djam, index; 
BekrI, Geographisches W'orterbiuk.^ p. I9®i 201, 
267, 293, 349, 398, 4251 488, 6 i 9 i 708; It>“ 
Hisham, Sira (ed. Wustenfeld), p. I5i S* \ Agh)ini., 
iv. 4t, XV. 72, xviii. 214, 215; Tabari, Anna- 
tes., i. 1431— 4, 1648—9, 1753, « 757 and Me*; 

Burckhardt, Travels in Arabia., i. 63 — 6, 130; 
C. Ritter, Erdkunde., xii. 37, 15° — i, *66; xiii. 
40—2, 85; Caussin de Perceval, Essai sur 

Vhistoire des Arabes avant I'islamisme i. 93, 1 93, 
203 (note), 273, 276; iii. 241-2; Muir, The 
Life of Mahomet., i. 196; iii. 199-200; iv. 133—4; 
do.. Annals of the Evrly Caliphate^ p. 85 ; Wus- 
tenfeld, Genealogische Tabellen, sect, ii., Tafel M., 
and Register, p. 233; Blau, Arabien im sechsten 
Jahrhundert in the Zeitschr. d. Dctilsch. Mor- 
<renl. Ges., S. 591; J. Wellhausen, .Skizzen und 
^Vorarbeiten, i. (Berlin 1884), 2. Lieder der 
Hudhailiten (Arabic and German), p. 105 sqq.-, 
A. Muller, Der Islam, i. 128. 

(J. SCHLEIFER.) 

HUDHUD, the hoopoe, belongs to the order 
Scansores and bears a remarkable tuft of feathers 
on its head. Much is related concerning its habits 
and character, of which only a part can he men- 
tioned here. Its piety is particularly emphasised. 
In Umaiya b. Abi ’l-.Salt (ed. Schulthess, in Bei- 
trdge zur .-Issyriologic, viii. 26, 84 cf. also 
Ibn Kutaiba, Kitab al-Shfr. ed. de Goeje, p. 279 
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sj.') there is a story that the hoopoe enshrouded 
its dead mother and caixied the body on its back 
and head till it found a resting-place for it; this 
is why its back is brown. It is also related that 
the tuft of feathers was a reward for this act. — 
When its mate dies, the hoopoe does not look for 
a new wife. — When its parents grow old, it 
feeds them. It bears different iiinyas in Arabic, 
e. g. A/iii '^Ibad, Abu 'l-Sa^dda^ after the numerous 
bows of its tuft as it walks. It makes its nest in 
dung so that it has an unpleasant smell. Its fea- 
thers, heart etc. are used in various ways. The 
Prophet is said to have forbidden it to be killed; 
according to some, its flesh is forbidden, according 
to others, it is permitted. The hoopoe plays a pro- 
minent part in the legend of Solomon and Bilkis. 
This was apparently already developed by Muham- 
mad’s time as may be concluded from Sura xxvii. 
20 sqq. In this passage we are told that Solomon 
assembled the birds and the hoopoe was missing. 
When he arrived late, he gave an account of the 
queen of Saba^ and was entrusted by Solomon 
with the bearing of a letter to the Sabaeans. 

The later writers as a rule give the whole story 
as follows. The hoopoe possesses the power of 
seeing where water is through the earth. He was 
therefore used by Solomon on his pilgrimage to 
Mecca to find water. But on one occasion the 
hoopoe whom Solomon had appointed for this 
purpose, named Ya'fUr or Yaghfur, while on the 
journey, took a trip to the south and reached the 
garden of Billjls where he made the acquaintance 
of another hoopoe named 'Ufair. The latter told 
him a great deal about the queen of Saba^ In 
the meanwhile Solomon was looking in vain for 
vrater for his army (or according to another ver- 
sion for ritual ablutions). He sent the vulture 
(//rrrr) to assemble the birds and the hoopoe was 
missing. The eagle (^ukab) was sent to fetch him. 
But he was already on his way back and was 
brought by the eagle before Solomon, who talked 
to him severely but finally, after hearing his ac- 
count of Billjis sent him with a letter to the Sa- 
baeans. 

Another version of the beginning of the story, 
relates that Solomon on his pilgrimage was being 
carried with all his retinue on a carpet by the 
winds to Arabia. The birds w'ere ordered to fly 
above the carpet in such a compact mass that 
those sitting on it should be entirely protected 
from the sun. But Solomon detected a little ray 
of light in one place; so he concluded that one 
bird was missing. He then held a roll-call and it 
was found that the hoopoe was absent: the story 
continues as before. 


It is also related that the hoopoe once invited 
Solomon and his army to a feast on an island. 
When the guests had arrived, he threw a dead 
locust into the sea and said “Now eat, O thou 
Prophet of God! if the meat be lacking, there is 
at least plenty of sauce”. Solomon and his sol- 
diers laughed for a year at this joke. 

On the relationship of the Jewish hoopoe-legend 
to the Muslim, see Griinbaum, AY«c Beitrage zur 
Seniitischen Sagenkiinde, 

In North Africa, hoopoes are made out of silk, 
leathers, etc., and used for magical purposes (Doutte, 
Magic et Religion dans V Afriqtte du Nord^ p 
270 sq^. ’ 
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HUDJARlYA. [See hui^k.v.] 

HUDJDJA proof, d o c u m c 11 1. '1 he word 
is also used .is a title in the science of Tradition 
for one who has reached the highest stage in it, 
knows 300,000 traditions by heart and everything 
connected with them ; hence .il-Ghazali’s title , 
Hudjt^at al-Isldm. Among the Isma'ilis, hudjiija 
is one who is appointed leader of the propaganda 
by “the Imam of the time”. The number of the 
hudjdja's is 12. They occupy the same position 
as the nakib'i in the propaganda of the '.\bbasids, 
on the model of the 12 disciples of Christ and 
the 12 naklb'% of the Prophet. The simple mission- 
aries (i/irT) are subordinate to them. Among the 
“Twelvers” the twelfth Imam bears the title 
Huelj^a. 

HUDJR B. 'AdI of the tribe of Kinda, the 
“first martyr” of the ^I'a. The sect would 
like to give him the title of “companion of the 
Prophet” but it is denied by the oldest authorities. 
The Shl'a likewise, with as little ground, makes 
him take part in the first Syrian campaigns, when 
he is said to have conquered the district of Mardj 
Adira; but the object of this clearly i.s simply 
to connect him from the earliest time with this 
place, which was to be the scene of his martyr- 
dom. At an early period Hiidjr threw himself 
heart and soul into ‘All’s cause and fought for 
him at the ‘battle of the Camel’ and .at Siffin. We 
later find him in Egypt with Muhammad, .son of 
the Caliph Abu Bakr, who was governing this 
piovince in 'All's name. After Ah’s son Hasan 
had given up his claim to the Caliphate, iludjr 
became the moving spirit in all the ‘Alid intri- 
gues in Kufa. The governor Mughira b. Shu'ba 
had even to offer him money to obtain peace. 
Mughira s successor, Ziyad b. Abihi, endeavoured 
to bring him to a more reasonable frame of mind ; 
but his efforts failed with this unruly spirit, who 
always wanted to play an important part. On 
Hasan’s death, Hu^r entered into negotiations 
with his brother Husain ; the pretender had been 
invited to take command over his followers in 
Kufa. During Ziyad’s absence in Basra Hudjr had 
attempted to stir up a revolutionary movement. 

lyad hurried back with all possible speed and 
endeavoured to settle the affair peacefully. But 
w en the negotiations fell through, Ziyad had 
i^r arrested along with those leaders of the 
^1 a party who were most deeply compromised. 
Ihe matter was taken to the courts and an in- 
ictment prepared and signed by the most pro- 
minent men in Kufa; finally Hudjr was taken 
with his companions to Mu'awiya in Syria. After 
^ ® Caliph had arranged a new trial and asked 
the advice of the leading men of Syria, he sen- 
tenced ^udjr to death and had him executed 
in Mardj Adhra near Damascus. In his last mo- 
ments All’s follower utterly lost his courage. His 
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death opens the martyrology of the Shi^a • hence 
the impoitance assigned to this rather eveiyday 
episode, which was really nothing more than an 
incident in the domestic troubles of the ‘^Irak. 
^iyad “throughout maintained a correct attitude 
and Mu%\viya even inclined to the side of le- 
niency" (Wellhausen), for he pardoned the majority 
of Hudjr's accomplices. 

B ih I i 0 g y ap h y\ Ibn Hadjar, Isaba (Egyp- 
tian edition), i. 314 — 55 Dinawari, al-AMmr 
al-tiival (ed. Guirgass), p. 233 — 4; Ya%ubi, ///>/. 
(ed. Houtsma), ii. 229, 230, 273 — 5: al-Kindi, 
Governoys of Egypt (ed. Guest), p. 25 ; Ibn Sa^^d, 
Tabakaf (ed. Sachau), vi. 15 1 — 4; Tabari, An- 
nates (de Goeje), i. 2462, 3151, 3 i 55 i 3174 , 
3537, 3371, 3447; Aghani^ xiv, 142; xvi. 2— 
1 1 ; Wellhausen, Die ycligibs-poliiischen Oppo- 
sitionspaytcicn bn alien Islam\ for the other 
literature see the author’s Ziad ibn Ablhi (in 
the Rivisia degli Studi Orientali^ iv. 70 — 4. 

(H. Lammens.) 

HUDJRA (a.), room, chamber, particulaily 
(with the article) '^A^isha’s room, where the Prophet 
and his two successors Abu Bakr and 'Omar were 
buried, now one of the greatest sanctuaries of 
Islam. [Cf. the article MedIna.] 

Hudjayiya is derived from the same word^ it 
was the term applied in Egypt to the slaves who 
were quartered in barracks near the royal resi- 
dence. During the Fatiinid period, these were or- 
ganised by al-Afdal on military lines as a kind 
of bodyguard under the command of an emir, who 
bore the title al-Muwaffal^. Their number then 
amounted to 3000 men: Cf. Makrizi, Khitat^ 

i. 443 * _ ^ ^ 

HUDJRIYA, (Hogriyia, HodsyerIe), the name 
of a tribe in South Arabia. Their land lies 
to the north of the land of the Sobehi (SubaihT, 
[4* '^•]) between 43"^ 40' and 44® 42' East Long. 
Greenw. and 13° 5' and 13° 15' North. Lat. and 
is entirely mountainous. The climate is tropical 5 
the principal product is coffee. Among the moun- 
tains we may mention Djebel Sabr (Sabir [q. v.]) 
which is described by Ilamdani in his Djazira as 
a very high mountain, among wadis, the Wadi 
Warazan which joins the Wadi Tubban, the river 
of Lahedj [q. v.], and belonged in Hamdani’s time 
to the Sakasik, and the Wadi Mu%a(Mo'ka); among 
towns, Dobhan belonging to the important clan 
of ^erdjebi (.%ergebi), which at one lime had an 
independent Sultan, with about 5®® inhabitants 
(of whom about a fifth are Jews), an old Himyar 
palace, a bazaar and a Saturday market, Dar 
^aw^war, the chief place of the powerful clan of 
Hammad, which has an ^atfil of its own, with 
about 300 inhabitants (including only a few Jews), 
several hisji and a Friday market, Heruwa on the 
wadi of the same name with about inhabi- 
tants (including a few Jews), a small bazaar and 
a Tuesday market, Dimena, near Tabzz [q. v.] 
with about 600 inhabitants (of whom a tenth are 
Jews). In the land of the Hammad there is a hot 
mineral well with a bath, called Birket Hammam, 
visited by many Arabs, but access to it is forbid- 
den to Jews. 

The Hudjriya claim to be true Himyars, and 
are said to have at one time formed one tribe 
with the Sobehi. They were earlier under the 
Imamate of San‘a, but became independent on the 
decline of its power. Since the middle of last 
century they have become for the most part sub- 
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ject to the Dhii Muhammad, who are descended 
from the Bakil (see ha^id and BakIl), and were 
formerly in the pay of the Imams of San'^a, and 
obtained possession of a large part of the Yemen 
on the latter’s overthrow. 

The Dhu Muhammad maintain small garrisons 
among the Hudjriya, levy taxes on them and ad- 
minister justice among them. Their chief repre- 
sentative bears the title Ka^d. Many Hudjriya 
seek to escape the rule of the Dhu Muhammad, 
who as followers of the heterodox Zaidi sect arc 
hateful to them as Shafi^is, by migrating to Aden, 
where they earn a livelihood as labourers. 

B ib I i 0 g y ap h y\ Hamdani, Djazira (ed. 
Muller) p. 76, 06, 77, A, 99, 21, 23, I 25, =,126, 
a, i6i l8g, 24 and index s. v. Sabir; K. Ritter, 
Erdktmdc^ xii. 787 ; H. v. Maltzan, Rcise nach 
Sudarabien (Brunswick 1S73), p. 162, 214, 39 °“ 7 i 
404 — 7. (J. SCHLEIFI.R.) 

al-HUD JURAT, plur. of Hvdjra (q. v.); title 
of Sura xlix. 

ai.-HU DJ WIRI. [See data canuj bakhsh.] 
HUDNA, a calm, truce, armistice; 
al-Hudna denotes especially the truce made be- 
tween Muhammad and Kuraish at al-Hudaibiya. 
[See thi^art.]. (T. U. Weir.) 

HUDUD (A.), Plur. of hadd [q. v.] 

HUELVA, the ancient Onuba, Arabic Walba, 
a town in the province of Spain of the 
same name, on the left bank of the Odiel, an 
important port, accessible at high tide to seagoing 
ships, for the copper and sulphur mines of Rio 
Tinto and Tharsis, which are near it. In the middle 
ages it was, according to Idrisi, a small, thickly 
populated, walled town with flourishing trade and 
industries. The present population is 29,000. After 
the fall of the Omaiyad dynasty, Huelva had its 
own rulers, the BakrI Abu Zaid Muhammad b. 
Aiytib and Abu Mus^ab ^Abd al-'Aziz, In 1051 
the latter ceded the town to al-Mu 3 adid of Se- 
ville on condition that he was left the little island 
of Shaltlsh (Saltes), but when he saw that this 
was of no use to him, he sold his ships and ar- 
maments to al-Mu'tadid and’ went to Cordova. 
Huelva henceforth shared the fortunes of Seville. 

Bibliography. Idrisi, Description de V Afri- 
que et d' Espagne.^ ed. Dozy and de Goeje, p. 
178 sq. ; Dozy, Histoire des Musulmans (f Espagne 
iv. 84 i?.; Baedeker, Spain and Portugal-., Madoz, 
Diccion. Geogr.., ix. 260 sqq. 

HUESCA. the ancient Osca, .\rabic Washka, 
a town in'the Spanish province of the 
same name, 50 miles E. of Saragos.sa. Ihcnumlicr 
of inhabitants is now 12,600. Huesca was con- 
quered as early as 96 (7 > 3 ) 6y the Arabs, and seems 
during the period of Arab rule to have formed for 
a time an independent principality under Muham- 
mad b. 'Abd al-Malik al-Tawil, died 301 (913— 4 > 
Cf Codera, Esludios crilicos de Nisiorta arabe Ej- 
panola, p. 234 sqq. In 1096 the rule of the 
Moors ended and Huesca became for a brief pe- 
riod capital of Aragon, till the seat of the govern- 
ment was moved to Saragossa in 1118. Idrisi, 
op, (it.., p- 1761 mentions the name of 

the town. . 

Bibliography, in ysvAoz. Ducion. GeogroJ . 

ix. 299 sqq. . c . i. 

HfIFASH. a high mountain in South 

Arabia, belonging to the al-Masani range of 
the Sarat group, on the Wadi Surdud near Haraz 
[q. V.]. It is often mentioned by Hamdam in his 
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Diazlra. along with the adjacent large mountain 
of Milhan (called after the Himyar Milhan h. 
'Awf b. Malik) the real name of which was Raishan. 
Not far from the latter, (which in Hamdani’b time 
was said to possess no fewer than ninety-nine 
springs and had a large mosque [called Masdjid 
Shahir] on its summit, Shahir), there lies a trea- 
sure, according to popular belief, as the same au- 
thor tells us, which many Arabs sought but could 
never reach, as a snake barred the way in the 
shape of a high mountain, as soon as they tried 
to approach it. In Niebuhr’s time, Hufash formed 
a separate district to which Djebel Milhan also 
belonged. Among places of some importance in 
Huftsh he mentions Sefekin, a small town sur- 
rounded by a wall, the residence of the Dawla 
(Dola) and the two villages of Bait al-Nushell and 
Bait al-Shumma. 

Bibliography^ HamdanI, Djazira^ p. 68, 
25-2^1 32, 9, 79) ir— igi ** 3 i 2—3) ^^25, 8; 126, 

Si i4i 17. *9°, 22, 23; Beschreibung 

von Arabien^ p. 249; Petermanns Mitteilungen^ 
vol. -xxxii. (1886), Plate I. (J. Schleifer) 
QUKM (a.), plural ahham^ primarily the infi- 
nitive of hakama^ and so “a restraining” like hihna. 
All hikma is, in the classical language hukm^ but 
the latter denotes also: i. a judgment or legal 
decision (Kurban 21, js), especially of God (13, 
41); 2. a logical judgment expressed in a djumla-. 
3. the exercise of administrative authority, rule or 
dominion (similarly hukunia): 4, an ordinance or 
decree, synonymous with hai/S? (KuFSn 18, 25); 
5. a rule in grammar, and then a rule generally. 
(See further in -Dozy, Supplement). 

Bibliograp hy. Lees’ Dictionary of Tech- 
nical Terms., Pt. I, 372 sqq. (T. H. Weir.) 

a town in Arabia, in the province 
of Sedeyr (Sudair) in Nadjd, north of Huraimila 
[q. v.]. The inhabitants are partly tradesmen and 
partly agriculturists. Its trade and prosperity has 
markedly increased under Wahhabi rule. During 
Palgrave’s stay in Nadjd, Hula was one of the most 
flourishing places in Sedeyr. The town is sur- 
rounded by w’alls. 

Bibliography. Palgrave, A Narrative of 
a Year's Journey in Arabia (London 1865), 
>• 33§_'f!7- (J. Schleifer.) 

al-HULA, one of the districts attached to the 
province of Damascus, lying ‘between Banyas and 
Tyros’. Its southern end is the Lake of Hula, 
which the geographers also call Lake Kadas ’ 
formed by the Jordan and surrounded by swamps 
full of springs. The present inhabitants use the 
name Bahret al-IGiet. According to Mukaddasi the 
water was dammed back by the erection of a wall 
to increase the lake. The banks were covered 
with halfa^ plants, out of which the inhabitants 


wove mats and ropes. The iake is full of fish, 
among which MuljaddasI mentions the bunni 
which had been introduced from Wasit. (Cf. Flei- 
scher, on Levy’s Neubr. Chald. Wo'rterbuch., i. 
285 (see also Zeitschr. d. Deutsch. Pal.-Vereins. 
XIII. 75). The district of Hula, part of which is 
low-lying, produced wool and rice and included 
a large number of villages, according to Zahiri, 
more than 200. ' 

Bibliography. Bibliotheca Geograph. Ara- 
bic., 111. 156, 160 sqq., 184; V. 105; Dimlshki, 
^smographte (ed. Mehren), p. 105 ; Yakut (ed. 
Wustenfeld, ii. 366; R. Hartmann, Nalll al- 
Aahiri, p. 55 ; Buhl, Geographic des 7 lten Pa- 


I lastina, p. 36, 1 12 sq.'. Robinson, Palestine iii. 
I 395 — Zeitschr. Dents, h. J'al.-l'ei eins, ix. 
! 252; Dalman, I'alastma Jalubneh 1912, p. 44. 

_ _ _ (Fr. IJi HI..) 

HULAGU (also written Ilul.agu) a Mongol 
conqueror and founder of a .Mongol kingdom 
in Persia, born about 1 21 7 A. li. Sent by his 
brother Mongke at the head of an army against 
the Isma'ilis and the t'aliph, he left Mongolia in 
61 1 ~ 1253 hut did not cross the AmO-Darya 
till the Dhu ’1-HidJdja 653 = January 1256. 
There he received the homage of most of the 
petty rulers of Persia and the Caucasian lands; in 
the course of the year 614 = 1256 the greater 
number of the IsniaJlI strongholds were taken 
without difficulty; on the fall of the dynasty cf. 
the article assasslvs (i. 491). On Wednesday and 
Thursday g'h — lo'h Muharram 656 = ifi'h — 17'h 
January 1258 the Caliph’s army was routed in a 
pitched battle and on the following day Hulagu 
stood before the walls of Baghdad, where he met 
with no resistance to speak of; on the fate of the 
Caliph, his line and his capital, see the article 
BAGHDAD (i. 563)- An attempt made in 658 = 
1260 to conquer Syria failed; Holagu succeeded 
in taking Halab and advanced as far as Harim 
[q. V.] himself, sending his generals to lay siege to 
Damascus, but was forced to return to Persia on 
hearing of the death of the Great Wian Mongke; 
on 25 Ramadan 658= 31x1 Sept. 1260 the army 
which he had left behind was destroyed by the 
Egyptians. Hnlagu later tried to renew the struggle 
and with this object entered into an alliance with 
the Franks but was unable to execute his purpose. 
On the unsuccessful war with the kingdom of the 
Golden Horde in 660= 1202 cf. berke (i. 738). 

The petty kingdoms in al-Djazira, Kurdistan and 
Asia Minor as well as the Christian territories 
south of the Caucasus were incorporated as vassal 
states in the kingdom founded by HulagH so that 
his power stretched from the Amu-Durya almost 
to the Mediterranean and from the Caucasus to 
the Indian Ocean. The sovereign took the title 
Ilkhan (“subordinate khan” or “khan of the tribe”); 
he, like his successors down to Ghazan Khan (cf. 
ii. 149), reigned in the name of the Great Khan 
living in Mongolia (later in China). Hnlagu him- 
self was also called “the great Ilkhan” {Tlkhan-i 
uzurg). The Christian element in his people was 
particul^ly favoured by Hulagu and especially by 
his Christian wife Dokuz Khatun, often to the 
etriment of the Muslims. The towns destroyed 
during his wars were in part rebuilt even in Hu- 
agu s time; he himself in times of peace delighted 
to ive in northwestern Adharbaidjan, particularly 
on the banks of Lake Urmiya, where many edifices, 
^ch as the famous observatory on a hill north of 
Maragha, a palace in Alatagh, temples of idols 
[pumanaha) in Khoi, etc. were built. Most of these 
standing 40 years later when 
Kashid al-Din was writing his work; remains have 
r r discovered. Hulagu built or restored 

(c . Yaljut, i. 513, on the earlier fortress on the 
same island) a strong castle on the mountainous 
peninsula of Shahu on the east shore of the lake, 
which had once been an island (whether this was 
stiU the case in Hulagu’s time is not certain; 
Rashid al-Din only speaks of a mountain on the 
ank of the lake); the treasures won in battle in 
Persia and other lands were kept there; Hu- 
lagu and his successor Abaka [q. v., i. 4] were 
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buried there. According to Egyptian sources, the | 
tower iir Shahu collapsed in 68 1 = 1282 — 3 and j 
fell into the lake with all its treasures; no such 
c.atastrophe is mentioned in the Persian authorities. 
Ilafiz-i Abru (cf. above ii. 213) only says that 
in his time the castle was quite uninhabited (cf. 
Rashid al-Din, ed. Quatremere, p. 316 Le 

Strange, The Lands of the Eastern Caliphate^ p. 
160 sqf Hulagu died on Sunday 19* Rabi‘ 11 
663 = 8'h February 1265. According to the 
Mongol custom, beautiful young maidens were 
buried with him; this is the last occasion on 
which this custom is mentioned among the Per- 
sian Mongols, even in the heathen period. 

Bibliography. D’Ohsson, Histoire des 
Mongols.^ iii. 134 sq.\ Hammer-Purgstall, Ge~ 
scbichte des Ilchane, i. 79 ry.; Howorth, //rVot/ 
of the Mongols., iii. 90 sq . ; Histoire des Mongols 
de la Perse par Rashid al-Din, publ. par M. 
Quatremere, Paris 1836; Hammer-Purgstall, Gc- 
schichte Wassafs., p. 49 TcLrikh-i IPossaf, 
Ind. edition, p. 29 sq. (W. Barthold.) 

al-HULAL al-Ma\vshIya rt Dhikr al-Akh- 
RAR al-MarrakushIya , an anonymous work, 
dealing especially with the history of Marrakush. 
The author begins his story with the foundation 
of the city; he deals in detail with the history 
of the Almoravids and Almohads but on reaching 
the Martnids, he only gives a summary list of the 
rulers of this dynasty. We find at the end of the 
book that he lived in Marrakush. The work has 
been attributed to Ibn Battuta (!) and by its re- 
cent editor to lasSn al-Din b. al-^hatib ; but the 
author himself tells us (p. 136) Aat he compiled 
(completed?) the work on the 12* Rabp I 786 
(4'h May 1384), Dozy’s manuscripts are dated 
783 and Ibn al-Khatib was assassinated at the 
beginning of 77^ (*374)' preface and the 

chapter on YSsuf b. Tashfin’s expeditions to Spam 
were published by Dozy, Serif toruni Arabr.m loci 
de Abbadidis, ii. 182—209; he has also given the 
chapter on the Almohad Abu \ a kub s expedition 
in his Recherches sur I' histoire et la littirature ^ de 
I'Espagne (3rd ed.. Appendix xxvii. pp. Ixx-lxxix). 
A short extract is given in Amari’s Appendice alia 
Biblioteca Arabo-Sicula (Leipzig 1875), p. 62—63. 
The text has been published very inaccurately at 
Tunis (n. d.) with the biography of the supposed 
author Ibn al-KhatIb. In the xvii'b century a 
Spanish translation was made which is now in 
the Government House at Algiers; it was insertM 
(without indication of provenance) by Conde m 
his Historia de la dominacion de los Arabes en 
Espana, iii. ch. ix — Iviii. 

Bibliography. R. Basset, Notice sommatre 
des manuscrits orientaux de deux biblioth'eques 
de Lisbonne (Lisbon 1894), p. n 24; Jacque- 
ton Les Archives espagnoles du Gouvernement 
General de I'Algerie (Algiers 1894), p. 98— 109; 
Pons Boigues, Ensayo bio-bibliografico., p. 393~5- 

(Rene Basset.) 

HULMANlYA, a mystic sect founded in 
Damascus by Abn HulmSn al-Farisi al-Halabi. He 
appears to have been a disciple of Ibn Salim of 
Basra (died 297 = 909); he was admitted among 
the Suft Shaijehs in the r<jW»/ of Kalahari (s. v. 
sim^ but excommunicated by the A^aris for 
having maintained the theses 1. that God is pre- 
sent in the person of men endowed with Ph^ical 
beauty (/i«/«/) 2. that everything is allowed (ibaha) 
to him ’ who knows to worship the presence of 


God in them. This is perhaps a corruption of the 
Salimlya thesis on the divine tadjalll. 

Bibliography. MakdisI, ma Tccrikh., 

ed. Huart, ii. 90 — 92; Sulami, Ghalatdt (cf. 
s. V. Hulul); Baghdadi, Park., ed. Badr, p. 245-6; 
Hudjwiri, Kashf al-Mahdjub. transl. Nicholson, 
p. 131, 260. (Louis Massignon.) 


HULUL, a philosophical term, derived 
from halla ‘‘to loosen, unfold, alight, settle in a 
place (jnahall)., whence its classical acceptations in 
Muslim theology, the relation between a body and 
its place, an accident and its substance. Hulul 
has also been applied to the substantial union 

1. of the body and the soul, hulTd al-ruh fi 'l-badan., 

2. of a divine spirit with man, hulul uNail al- 
fa‘^al fi 'l-insan (Farabi, Aifi Ahl al- Madina al- 
fddila., ed. Cairo, 1906, p. 86), hulul al-lahut fi 
T-ndsut (cf. al-Hai.ladj). The Aristotelian doc- 
trine of hylomorphism, like the Christian doctrine 
of the incarnation, proposed the union to matter 
of a spiritual substance, its specific form; it may 
be compared to a force in its sphere of action. 
Almost all Muslim theologians {Mutakallimun) re- 
ject it ; followers of atomism, with al-Asli^ari, ad- 
mitted huliil in case I., for they saw in the rUh 
a subtle body, even in the angels and demons, but 
they rejected it in case 2. as submitting the divine 
essence to a partition (fadjazei)., and to transmigra- 
tion (jandsnklfj., whence the excommunication both 
by Sunna and ShiLa of the following sects as ^u- 
luliya on the same grounds as the Christians; 
(o) the extreme Shl'a (£^«75/) : Saba^iya, Bayanlya, 
Djanahiya, Khattabiya, Namiriya (Nusairiya), Mu- 
IfannaTya, Rizamiya, Batiniya, ‘Azaltira, Druses. 
i, Sunni Suilya: Hulmaniya [q. v.], Farisiya (cf. 
al-HallaEJ), Shabbaslya. c. Monists: Ittihadlya 
(Ibn Taimlya calls “hulul mutjaf their “wahdat 
al-wuclqud" cf. “tadjassud al-fimdr' FarghanI, 
Muntaha 'l-Madarik., (ed. Cairo 1293, ii. 84—86; 


f. IBN AL-‘aRABI). 

Bibliography. Sulami, Ghalatdt al-^fiya., 
MS. Cairo, Fihr^yi. n«. 178 sqq., 77—791 al- 
Hudjwlrl, Kashf al-vmhdjub., transl. Nicholson, 
p. 260—4; Ghazali, al-Maksad al-asnS, Cairo 
1324, p. 76; Ibn al-Da'i, 7a3r»ri2, Iith. Teheran, 
p. 406, 419; Ibn Taimiya, A Ms. Damas- 
cus xxvi, (extr. printed in Aiusi, p- 

54—61); Haitami, Fatdwa haatlMya., p. 238-9; 
Daliiii, Shark al-Shifa\ chap. iv. 3, “• 51 
fadji, <V., ibid.; al-TahSnawt, Kadishuf Isftla- 
hdt al-Funun^ ed. Sprenger, p. 349— 352; 
lander, in f. Am. Or. Soe., xxviii. 34, 36, 65— 
72; xxix, 13 1 52, 9®- 

f k ’ V 1 « /T ^TTto Maccirtvnv I 


HULWAN, Greek Xdba, a very ancient 
)wn at the entrance to the Zagros passes, Zagn 
dae = 'Akaba-i HulwSn, now utterly deserted, 
he site of the town on the left bank of the 
ulwsntai south of Ser-i' Pul i.s stiU recogn.^ble 
f the ruins of a building called Tak-i Girra 
lltistrated in Flandin and Coste, Perse^ 

PI 214) which dates from Sa-sanian times, 
icoting to Arab tradition (cf. Tabari, in Nol- 
ike Geschickte der Perser und Araber., p. 138), 
le town was founded by Kawad I (488 496) 

it in reality it is much older and existed under 
le same name (Khalroanu) even in the Assyrian 
criod. The surrounding country is very fertile, 
uit-trees being particularly numerous, and tlie figs 
■ llulwan are celebrated in the cast under the 
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name shah andjlr (king’s figs). There are also 
many sulphur springs around the town. 

When the Arabs under Ojarir b. ^\bd Allah 
captured Hulwan in 19 (640), it was a nourishing 
town and continued to enjoy its prosperity iu the 
early centuries of the Hidjra. The Arab geogra- 
phers sometimes place it in 'Iralj ‘Arabi but more 
usually in the province of Djibal. The town was 
surrounded by a wall, which had 8 gales, which 
are detailed by al-Mulraddasi. The great mosque 
was in an ancient castle in the centre of the town, 
and the Jews had a synagogue, which was held 
in great reverence, outside the walls. Towards the 
end of the fourth (beginning of the tenth) century 
an almost independent dynasty was ruling in Hul- 
wan, which was founded by Muhammad b. '^Annaz 
and became very important under his son Abu 
’l-Shawk (cf. PARIS B. MUHAMMAD, ii. 68). In 
437 (1046) Hulwan was burned by the Saldjuks 
under Ibrahim Inal; it also suffered severely from 
earthquake, for example in 544 (1149), so that 
by the seventh century it was in ruins. The Arab 
poets devote much attention to Hulwan on ac- 
count of two palm-trees which used to be there 
and of which they have much to tell. 

Bibliografhy. BUI. Geogr. Atab..^ ed. de 
Goeje, see Indices; Yakut, ii. 316 

ipy.; Le Strange, The Lands of the Eastern 
Caliphate., p. 196; Ritter, Erdkunde, ix. 388 
sqq.^ tClQjqq. 

liULWAN, a v illage in Egypt on the 
right bank of the Nile, 3 farsakh south of Fustat, j 
celebrated by the Arab poet Ibn Kais al-Ruljaiyat 
(ed. Rhodokanakis, iii. 6 sqq^ in a panegyric on 
'Abd al-'Aziz b. Marwan [q. v.], who had a plea- 
sure-garden there. The village still exists and has 
given its name to the health resort of Helwan, 
which lies farther inland and is of modern origin ; 
it now has over 8000 inhabitants and is much 
visited. 

Bibliography. Yakut, Mu'djam., ii. 321; 
Baedeker, Egypt 

HUMA (i’.), the bearded griffon, the largest 
of the birds of prey of the old world, which lives 
by preference in the neighbourhood of eternal 
snows; it is the Lammergeier of the Alps. It car- 
ries off the bones of dead animals, smashes them 
on the rocks and eats the fragments; so that the 
poet Sa'di is able to say that the huma is superior 
to other birds, because instead of feeding on living 
flesh it only requires bones {Gulistdn, i. story 15), 
According to a popular belief, which is very an- 
cient, the shadow of a huma falling on a person’s 
head is a sign that he will be raised to a throne, 
whence the epithet humayun, “august”. One who 
deliberately kills a huma will perish within forty 
days. The good omen associated with this bird is 
again shown in another verse of the Gulistan 
(Book I, story 3) “No one shall go to seek the 
shadow of an owl, even if there were no huma 
in the universe*. 

Bibliography. D. C. Phillott, Baz-name-i 
NasirJ, p^ 27, note I; RidS-Kuli-Khan, Far- 
hang-i Nasiri (rationalist objections). 

(Cl. Huart.) 

al-^UMAIDI, AntJ 'Abd Allah Muhammad 
B. AbI Nasr FutCii b. 'Abd Allah b. Fotuh 
B. Humaid b. \ asil al-Azdj, whose father was 
born in Cordova in the quarter of al-Rusafa, and 
afterwards went to live in Majorca, was bom in 
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the latter place .some ye.irs liefoie 420 1029. 

Alter studyiue; in Spain unlor the direction of 
.Vbu 'Umar Yusuf 1.. '.\bd ,vl-!l.\rr and .Alai Mu- 
hammad bVh b. .Ahm.ad li. lla/m al-Z.ihirI, to 
whom he wars particularly attached . he .set out 
for the east in 448 = 1056. During his travels 
he studied the Eisiita and the Muhjitasar al~Mu- 
ilawTvana rvith their author, the jiui-t Ibn Abi 
/.aid. He visited Cairo, Mecca and .Medina, .Syria 
and the 'Irak aud settled in liaglrdad where he 
died in the night of Monday — '1 iiesday 17' “ Hhu 
’l-Hidjdja 488 = i7'>'-i8di December 1095. He 
w'as buried in the Bab .\braz cemetery but hi.s 
remains were removed in Safar 491 = January 
1098 to the Bab Harb cemetery and interred near 
the tomb of Bishr al-Hafi. .Among his eastern 
teachers are mentioned Abu 'Abd Allah b. Abi 
’l-Fatl), the historian Aba Bakr al-Khatib, .\bu 
Nasr ibn Maktila, and among his pupils, Vusuf 
b. Aiyub al-Nahrani, Muhammad b. Tarkhan, and 
his teacher Abti Bakr al-HiatIb. Jurist, tradi- 
tionist, historian and man of letters, al-ljumaidi 
was regarded by his contemporaries as the greatest 
master of his time not only for his learning but 
also for the sweetness of his character. A professed 
Zahiri, he led a simple life and his only ambitions 
were for learning. 

Of the eleven works mentioned by his biogra- 
phers we only possess his Diadlnvat al-Muktabis fl 
Dhtkr Wulat al-Andalus u<a Asma^ Ruvidt al-LIa- 
dith iva Ahl al-Ftkh wal-Adab wa Dhawi 'l-Na- 
bdha preserved in the Bodleian, (TuZ, i. 783. 

Bibliography'. Ibn Bashkuwal, al-Sila, 
p. 508, nf. 1 1 14; al-DabbI, Bughyat al-multa- 
mis., p. 113, nO. 257; Ibn lOiallikan, lEa/ayal, 
Cairo 1310, i. 485; al-DhahabI, Tadpkirat al- 
Huffaz , Haidargbad n. d. , iv. 17; al-Suy utl, 
fabakat al-Lfuffaz, ed. Wustenfeld, xv. 9; Ibn 
Taghribirdr, al-Nuffiim al-zahira., ed. W. Pop- 
per, vol. ii. 313; al-MalcI<ari, Nafh al-Tlb., 
Cairo 1302, i. 375; Ibn ai-Athir, Kamil., Cairo 
I3°3i {sub anno)', Abu ’1-Fida, Ta^rlklt, 

Constantinople 1286, ii. 218; Casiri, Biblioth. 
ar. hisp. esettr., ii. 134, 146; Wustenfeld, Die 
Geschichischreiber d. Araber, p. 73, n". 219; 
Pons Boignes, Ensayo bio-bibliografico, p. 164, 
n®. 126; Dozy, al-Bayan, Introduction, p. 67; 
Goldziher, Die Zahiriten, p. 172; Brockelmann, 
Geschichte d. arab. Litt., i. 338. 

_ (Moh. Ben Cheneb.) 

HUMAYUN Padshah. Full name Naslr al- 
Dln Humayun, also styled Djahanbani, and after 
his death, Djannat Ashiyani (nesting in Paradise), 
eldest son of Babur and Maham Begam, born 
Kabul citadel 6 March 1508, emperor of India 
end of December 1530, died at Dihli by a fall 
down stairs from the roof of his library, 27 Jan. 
*556; father of Akbar by Miryam Makanl, Hamida 
Banu. He was a good natured and generous prince, 
and inherited graceful manners from his father 
and^from his mother who was of a Persian, saintly 
family and related to Sultan Husain. He was also 
a scholar and a mathematician, but he was in- 
dolent and addicted to opium. In his youth he 
was an active soldier, and conquered Gudjarat. But 
he could not control his brothers or himself. He 
bore with the former for a long time , but at 
last caused Kamran to he blinded. He went to 
Bengal and lived carelessly at Gaur. Twice defeated 
by Shir Khan he had to fly to Persia. There 
Tahmasp helped him to recover his throne. His 
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buccess ill regaining India was chiefly due to his I 
general Bairain Khan who won for him the victory 



and wrote a Diwan. His widow Hadjdji Begam, 
erected a massive tomb over him near Dihli. 

Bibliography: Akharnama \ Bada unI vol. 
i.; the Tahakat-i Akbari of Nizam al-Din; Fi- 
rishta; the Memoirs of his half-sister Gulbadan 
Begam; ] 2 jawhar Aftab-cl and Bayazid Biyat; Ba- 
bur's Memoirs ; Khwandamir, Humayuttnama ; El- 
liot, Hist. India.^ Vol. v. ; Elphinstone, do. ; Sidi 
‘^Ali Re’is, T'l flc’t’A, trans. Vambery (Luzac 1899); 
Erskine, Hist. India.^ Vol. ii.; Notices ct E-xtraits., 
iv. p. ^80. _ (H. Beveridge.) 

HUMAYUN-NAMA , the title of the Turkish 
version of the Kallla •wa-Dimna [q. v.]. 

al-HUMAZA (a.) , the slanderer; title of 
Sura civ. 

al-HUMS, This is the name traditionally given 
to the inhabitants of the haram of Mecca at the 
time of Muhammad’s appearance, in so far as they 
were distinguished by special customs during the 
ihram [q. v.] from the other tribes who were 
together known as al-Hilla. 

The Hums are said to have cooked or eaten 
no butter when in a consecrated state and to have 
preserved no milk so that they allowed cows, etc. 
with young to be suckled freely ; they are also 
said to have refrained from consuming curd {akif) 
and flesh and from the use of oil and perfumes 
as well as from sexual intercourse. They cut 
neither their hair nor nails and wore a new robe, 
which had not to be made of wool or hair. It is 
further said of them that they did not come to 
‘’Arafat, but made wukuf in al-Muzdalifa (according 
to another tradition in Namira, cf. Snouck Hur- 
gronje, 0, r., p. 130 sqq^ and from there began 
the ifada (this is said to be forbidden in Kurban 
ii. 195 cf. al-Tabari, Tafslr.^ ii. 163 that 

they only lived in leather tents, made the circuit 
of the Ka'ba in sandals and did not enter their 
dwellings through the usual entrance (but, for 
example, through an opening in the roof). On the 
last named custom, against which Kurban ii. 185 is 
directed, there are discrepant traditions, according 
to which it was rather the Ansar who practised 
it (see also al-Tabari, op, cit.., ii. 105 sq.')\ in al- 
Azraki, p. 112 infra.^ however, the Aws and 
IHiazradj are included among the Hums. 

It is further stated that the clothes of the Hilla, 
after they had completed the ta-waf., had to remain 
at the sacred place. They were thrown about 
around the Ka'ba as lakd (in other circumstances 
also a garment could become /uiu, cf. al-Azraki, 
p. 1 1 8, 4 .r??.) and mouldered away under the 
influence of the weather. One who wished to keep 
his robe, took it off at the entrance to the sanc- 
tuary and made the circuit naked or in a garment 
borrowed or hired from one of the Hums (cf. Ro- 
bertson Smith, Lectures on the Religion of the 
Semites p. 451). It is also said that the Hilla, 
who came to perform the Ha djdj or ‘Umra, were not 
allowed to eat the food which they brought with 
them from the hill. They could only eat food given 
by or purchased from the people of the haram. 
Kur’an vii. 27, 29 is said to refer to these two 
last customs (cf. also al-Tabari, op. cit.., viii. 104, 
19 ry?., 108 — III). 

The meaning of the word Hums (sg. Ahmas\ 
also Ahmasi) is obscure; the opposite Hilla, ac- 
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cording to W' ellhausen , points to the meaning 
“consecrated”; according to Noldeke (in a private 
letter), who is inclined to doubt the reality of this 
contrast, al-Hums, like al-Ahamis {Ifamasa.^ p. 283, 
V. l), might mean “the hot’’ with reference to the 
corresponding root; the denominative hammasa is 
used in al-Azraki, p, 123, ,0, n, of a mother, who 
by a vow dedicates her son to be an ahmas'., cf. 

I Sam. i. 10 sq. 

Bibliography. Ibn Hisham (ed. Wiisten- 
feld), p. 126 JJ7.; al-Ya‘kubi (ed. Houtsma), i. 
297, ,i ; al-AzrakI in Chron. der Stadt 
Mekka.^ i. n8 — 125, 130 sq.'. Snouck Hur- 
gronje, Het Mekkaansche Fecst., 21 sq.. 77 sq.. 
Ill sqq.. 130 sqq.'. Wellhausen, Restc Arali- 
schen Heidentums't-. p. 85 sq.. no, 122 sq.. 
245 sq.'. Caetani, Annali dell' Islam, i. §§ 121, 
122. (C. VAN Arendonk.) 

HUNAIN, a deep and irregular valley, with 
clusters of palmtrees, situated a day’s journey 
from Mecca on one of the roads to Ta^if; the 
scene of the famous battle, the second mentioned 
by name in the Kurban (ix. 25 — 26) fought soon 
after the surrender (/Jr/Zi) of Mecca. The confederate 
tribes of the Hawazin did not wish to await the 
result of this last trial of strength before mobilising 
all the forces at their disposal. They posted them- 
selves in the defiles commanding the plain of 
Hunain. Their commander Malik b. ‘Awf brought 
their families and flocks with them ; their presence, 
he thought, would make his men invincible. 

On the course of the battle we have a number 
of notices, all inspired by the text of the Kur’an. 
The latter testifies that — in spite of the imposing 
number of Muslim warriors — the action began 
with a complete rout of the Prophet’s forces. His 
army owed its safety to the intervention of “in- 
visible troops”. Setting out from this statement 
each author has set about a compilation repres- 
enting these two phases of the battle, not forget- 
ting to magnify the valour of his own fellow 
tribesmen or of individuals of special interest for 
the early history of Islam. For the rest the con- 
fusion and the contradictions of these accounts 
show that at quite an early period the Sira found 
great difficulty in reconstructing the development 
of the manoeuvres in the battle. 

On leaving the narrow oasis of Hunain the road 
enters winding gorges, suitable for ambuscades. In 
them Malik b. ‘Awf awaited the Muslims, coming 
along in no order and not suspecting the pres- 
ence of the enemy. Surprised by the sudden 
attack of the Bedouin cavalry, overwhelmed by a 
hail of arrows, the Prophet’s soldiers retired in 
disorder. “In spite of its size, the earth appeared 
too small for the fugitives” (Kur’an ix. 25); for 
a moment Muhammad, left alone, was in great 
danger. Tradition has great difficulty in glossing 
over this cowardly desertion; it throws the res- 
ponsibility for it on the Bedouin allies of the 
tribe of Sulaim and on the talik or still infidel 
Meccans. The accounts — according to their Ku- 
raish or Ansarl origin — claim for the Muhai^ir 
or Medinese respectively the honour of not having 
given way. Those versions which are in.spired by 
the court of Baghdad display no less zeal in favour 
of the Ha-sbimids. All authors, except the Shi is, 
endeavour to protect the reputation of the future 
Caliphs Abll Bakr and ‘Omar. In the hagiologies 
of Islam it is considered a signal merit, indeed a 
marvel, to have stood firm at l.lunain. 
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Victory finally rested with the Muslims. On 
this point we have the statement of the Kur’an, 

confirmed by the advance of the Prophet to 

lay siege to Ta^if. The access to this town 

was therefore open. How then was the advan- 

tage restored to the Muslim arms r Here again 
the Kurban suggests the answer: “God sent in- 
visible troops from on high to chastise the un- 
believers”. l^alid b. al-Walld, who commanded 
the cavalry, was among the few Muslims wounded 
that day. He must therefore have been risking 
his life and it seems legitimate to give him the 
credit of the victory, equally claimed for the An- 
saris by the Medinese school. Hunain was not a 
battle, but two routs; first that of the Muslims, 
then that of the Bedouins of Hawazin. This ac- 
counts for the large number of prisoners — 6000 
women and children are mentioned — and the 
almost negligible total of the Muslim losses, about 
twelve killed. The booty captured was enormous, 
over 24,000 camels. The fleeing Bedouins sought 
refuge behind the ramparts of Ta^if. 

Bibliography. Yakut, Mu''djam (Egyptian 
edition), iii. 354; BakrI, MtfJJam (ed. Wus- 
tenfeld), p. 287; Ya'^kubi, Hist. (ed. Houtsma), 
ii. 64; Muslim, ^hlh, i. 289, 291; ii. 61, 62, 
76; Ibn Sa^'d, labakat (ed. Sachau), ii. I, p. 108— 
109, no, 112, 113; iii. 1, p. 11-12, 124, 195; 
Ibn Hanbal, Musnad.^ i. 207, 454; iii. 157, 
190, 279, 280; iv. 58, 281, 289, 351; Tabarf, 
T afsir al-Kur'an., x. 62, 63, 64 ; Ibn Hisljam, 
Sira (ed. Wustenfeld), p. 844, 845, 849—856; 
Tabari, Annales (de Goeje), iii. 2342, 2343; 
Ibn al-Al]iir, Usd al- Gk aba , iv. 595 Naw'awi, 
TahdhJb., p. 450; Caetani, Aunali, ii. 167. 

(H. Lammens.) 

^UNAIN B. IsH.AK. His full name was AbU 
Zaid Hunai.^ b. Ishak al-''IbadI ; he was a 
member of a family belonging to the Christian 
Arab tribe of Ibad and was born at Hira in 194 = 
809-810, w’here his father was an apothecary; he 
was celebrated as a physician and as the trans- 
lator of numerous Greek works into Syriac 
and Arabic. As a young man he came to Baghdad 
where he became a pupil of the physician Yahya 
b. Masawaihi. He completed his education in Asia 
Minor and became particularly proficient in the 
Greek language, which qualified him for his later 
translations. On returning to Baghdad he began 
his hterary activity with the support of the Banu 
Musa, for whom he had collected Greek works, 
and became physician to the Caliph al-Mutawakkil! 
On account of his attitude to iconoclasm he was 
suspected of blasphemy and excommunicated by 
Bishop Theodosius; he thereupon took poison out 
of melancholy and died in Safar 260 = Decem- 
ber 873. 

^ Of his own works there have survived the A 7 - 
iab al-Mudkhal pi 'l-Tibb, transl. into Latin and 
printed as Isagoge Johannitii ad Tegni Galeni or 
Johannitii Isagoge in arleni parvarn Galeni-.^ an- 
other version of the same work entitled Kitab al- 
Masail fi 'l-Tibb li 'l-Muta''allimtn-., a Kitab 
al-Mau’l tidin', ein Kitab Idjtim^dt al-Falasifa ft 
Buyut al-Hihnafi 'l-A^yad wa-Tafdwud al-Hikma 
batnahum-, several works on physics and Astronomy; 
the “Aphorisms of the PhUosophers” in a Hebrew 
translation. Among translations it is principally 
thc^ of Platonic, Aristotelian or Hippocratic works 
that are ascribed to him, also that of Dioscorides’ 
Tf/i. tarfiKiif, but especially almost all the 


works of Galen, so that, according to llin .Vbi 
Usaibi'a, “hardly anything l>y Galen e\ists uhich 
was not translated or improved by him". In ad- 
dition, translations of the ifnadrifarttlttm of Pto- 
lemy etc., are ascribed to him. 

There can be no doubt that of the numerous 
translations .ascribed to him a ])ortiou are to be 
placed to the credit of his school, notably to his 
son Ishak b. Hunain, his nephew Hubaish and 
others. It may be particularly mentioned that the 
translation of Galen edited by M. Simon is ascribed 
to Hubaish as a result of a critical analysi.s of its 
language by G. Bergstrasser. Fur the details see 
the Bibliography. 

Bibliography. Ibn .Vbi L’saibi'a, Vi 7 « al- 
AnbiP, i. 184 — 200; Ibn Khallik.au. M'afayTit 
al-A'yan (ed. WUstenfeld), N'f 208, 127; Wus- 
tenfeld, Gesch. d. arab. Ariie it. Katurf., N'*. 69 ; 
C. Brockelmann, Gesch. d. arab. Lit., i. 205 sq . ; 

H. Suter, Die Mathematiker it. Astroncmen d. 

Arab. u. Hire Werke, p. 21 ; M. Simon, Sieben 
Biicher Anatomic des Galen, Introduction ; G. Berg- 
strasser, Hunain Ibn Ishak ttnd seine Sihule, 
P- 5 sqq. (J. Kuska.) 

HUNZA-NAGIR. The two districts of Hunza 

and Nagir, which occupy an isolated valley be- 
tween 36° and 37° N. and 74'^ 25' and 75“ E., 
are generally considered as one country under 
the joint name of Hunza Nagir (often written 
Hunza-Nagyr). This valley communicates by diffi- 
cult gorges with Gilgit, and is drained by the 
Kandjut River which falls into the Gilgit River 
a tributary of the Indus. From the north it can 
be approached by passes leading on to the Tagha- 
dumbash Pamir, by which there is communication 
with Sarikol and Yarkand. On the North-West 
and South-East the valley is bounded by impas- 
sible mountains, spurs of the HindQkush and Muz- 
ta^ ranges, some peaks exceeding 25,000 ft. in 
height, of which Rakiposhi south of Nagir is the 
best known. The population is Muhammadan, but 
while the people of Nagir are ghl^ah those of 
Hunza, like their neighbours of Wakhan, belong 
to the Mawlai sect. The Hunza people are more 
warlike than those of Nagir. They are apparently 
of the same race. They speak two languages; the 
Sljina dialect of Gilgit being spoken in lower 
Nagir, and the Burusljaski, a non-Aryan and non- 
Turkish tongue of uncertain affinities, being spoken 
in Hunza and upper Nagir. In the northern dis- 
trict a branch of the Wakhi race, speaking its 
own Ghalca tongue, is found. The easy communi- 
cations with Wakhan by the Kilik Pass have led 
to the intrusion of a Ghalca race south of the 
Hindu-Kush. The same cause made it easy for 
robbers from Hunza to raid the traffic from Yar- 
and to India by the Karakoram Pass where the 
so-called Kandjuti robbers inspired great terror 
until restrained by the extension of British power. 

he name Kandjuti is derived from Kandjat, the 
name by jvhich Hunza is known in the Pamirs 

I. '■ a name which Biddulph compares 

local form of the name Hunza. 

1 he people of Nagir took no part in these raids, 
w 1C were winked at by the Chinese authorities 
as a reward for assistance given by Hunza in 
suppressing a rebeUion at Yarkand in 1847. The 
Ghinese also paid a subsidy to the ruler of Hunza. 
ihe traffic in slaves carried on by the Hunza 
rai ers was a great scourge to the races under 
Kashmir rule, especiaUy the people of Baltistan. 
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Ilunza and Nagir were and btill are governed by 
separate chiefs, each known by the name of Thum^ 
a word of uncertain origin. 

Little is known of the early histoi7 of this 
region. The easy passes leading to the north may ' 
have been traversed by Kushan invaders from | 
Badakh.shan in the second century B. C. but the | 
routes leading into Citral were more probably 1 
followed. Buddhism was certainly the prevailing 
creed from the commencement of the Christian era, 
and a well preserved tope still exists at Thol in 
Nagir. The date of the introduction of Islam is 
not known, but the prevalence of the Shi'a and 
Mawtfi sects seems to point to its having come 
in by Badakhshan and Wakhan, and not from the 
south. But few European travellers visited the 
country before the war of 1891, the principal 
were Lockhart, Biddulph, Gromschewtsky, Durand 
and Younghusband. The Sikhs attempted to subdue 
it after their occupation of Gilgit, in consequence 
of the perpetual raids from Hunza, but met with 
a disastrous defeat in 184S. Further unsuccessful 
- attempts were made by the Dogra rulers of Kash- 
mir, but in 1869 the Thum of Hunza agreed to 
pay tribute. No Kashmiri was however allowed to 
enter the valley. After the appointment of British 
agents at Gilgit the Thums of Hunza and Nagir 
entered into agreement to put an end to the raids, 
but in 1891 they recommenced and the chiefs 
threatened to attack the fort of Galt. A small 
force of Gurkhas and Dogras under British officers 
was then sent into the country, and after the bril- 
liant storming of the hill forts of Nilth and Thol, 
the Gorge of the Kandiat river was forced, the 
Thum of Nagir submitted and the Thum of Hunza 
fled over the Pamirs. Since that time the country 
has been included within the boundary of British 
India, The internal administration has not been 
interfered with, but it is traversed by a good 
road and travellers can pass through it in safety. 
A body of Kandjiitis served under British officers 
in the Citral campaign of 1895. The town of 
Baltit, at an altitude of 8400 feet, is the capital 
of Hunza and the town of Nagir that of Nagir. 
The territories of the two countries are separated 
by the Kandjut River. 

Bibliography. March, A trip to the Gilgit 
valley, J. A. S. B. 1876; Biddulph, Tribes of 
the Hindoo Koosh (Calcutta, 1880); Knight, 
Where three Empires meet (London, 1892); 
Stein, Sand.-biiried ruins of Khotan (London, 
1904) (Ch. lii.); Shaw, High Tartary and 
Yarkand, London 1871 (Ch. xvii.). 

(M. Longworth Dames.) 
HUR (a.), pluralof liaiora, fem. of ahiuar, literally 
“the white ones” i. e. the maidens in Para- 
dise, the black iris of whose eyes is in strong 
contrast to the clear white around it. The nomen 
unitatis in Persian is huri (also Kurt-beheshti). 
Arabic hUrlya. The explanation of the word found 
in Arabic works “those at whom the spectator is 
astounded (Jidroy' is of course false and is there- 
fore rejected even by other Arab philologists. 

These maidens of Paradise are described in 
various passages in the Kurban. In Sura it. 23 1 
iii. 13, iv. 60, they are called “purified wives ; 
according to the commentators, this means that 
they are free alike from bodily impurity and 
defects of character. In Sura Iv. ^ 6 , it is sai 
that their glances are retiring i. e. they look only 
upon their husbands. “Neither man nor djinn has 
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ever touched them” ; this is interpreted to mean 
that there are two classes of them, one like man 
and the other like the djinns. They are enclosed in 
pavilions (Iv. 72). They are compared to jacinths 
and pearls (Iv, 58). 

Later literature is able to give many more details 
of their physical beauty ; they are created of saffron, 
musk, amber and camphor, and have four colours, 
white, green, yellow, and red. They are so trans- 
parent that the marrow of their bones is visible 
through seventy silken garments. If they exiiectorate 
into the world, their spittle becomes musk. Two 
names are written on their breasts, one of the 
names of Allah and the name of their husband. 
They wear many jewels and ornaments etc. on their 
hands and feet. They dwell in splendid palaces 
surrounded by female attendants and all possible 
luxury etc. 

When the believer enters Paradise, he is wel- 
comed by one of these beings; a large number 
of them are at his disposal; he cohabits with each 
of them as often as he has flisted days in Rama- 
dan and as often as he has performed good works 
besides. Yet they remain always virgins (cf. Sura 
Ivi. 35). They are equal in age to their husbands 
(ibid. 36), namely 33 years (al-Baidawi). 

These are all very sensual ideas; but there are 
also others of a different kind. In discussing the 
KuFani term “wives” (ii. 23), al-BaidawI asks what 
can be the object of cohabitation in Paradise as 
there can be no question of its purpose in the 
world, the preservation of the race. The solution 
of this difficulty is found by saying that, although 
heavenly food, women, etc., have the name in 
common with their earthly equivalents, it is only 
“by way of metaphorical indication and comparison, 
without actual identity, so that what holds good 
for one may hold for the other also”. In another 
passage (on Sura xliv. 54) al-Baidawi observes 
that it is not agreed whether the hiirS’i ate earthly 
womeD or not. , 

Sale (The Koran, London 1821, Preliminary 
Dlsconrs^^ p. 134) thinks that Muhammad owed 
the idea of the maidens of Paradise to the Parsis. 
Dozy (Het Islamisme Haarlem 1880, p. 101, 
note) has refuted this view with the observation 
that Sale’s Parsi source is much younger than the 
Kur’an and the relationship is therefore reversed. 
In the article djansa it is suggested that Mu- 
hammad misunderstood Christian pictures of Pa- 
radise and that the angels in them are the originals 
of the youths and maidens of the Kuran. 

Bibliography. The Kur’an commentaries 
on the passages mentioned; Bu^ari, Sahtl}, K- 
tdb Bad' al-Khalk, Bab fi Sifat 
Ghazali, Ihyd (Cairo 1828), iv. 464; 
wal ttl-Kiyama (ed. M. Wolff), p. 

(German; p. 199 

HURAIMILA (Horeymela), a town A'-a- 
bia in the north of Riy 5 d [q. v.], the capital of 
Neffid in the province of .Sedeyr (Sudair) on the 
borders between the latter and the 
'Arid the birthplace of the founder of the Wah 
hS^’secL Muhammad b. ^Abd al-Wahhab. It is 
surrounded by strong fortifications and m l 861 had 
according to Palgrave, lo,ooo inhabitants. Inside 
the town on an elevation is a large fortified cita- 
del of architectural importance, which was elected 

along with the other citadels in Nedjd after the 
Conquest of Dar'iya [q. v.] by the Egyptians under 
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Ibrahim Pasha. During Palgravc's stay there in 
1 86 1 the governor of the town was a native of 
the town, a fanatical 'Wahhabi, named Bctah. 

B i I I i 0 g r ap h y. W. Palgrave, A 1 'eur's 
yctirnev in Arabia^ (1865), i. 362 C. M. Doughty, 
Travels in Arabia Besn'ta^ ii. 39^* 

(J. SCHLEIFER.) 

al-HURMUZAN, King of Susiana. As a 
commander of a Persian division he took part in 
the battle of al-Kadisiya in 16 = 637, but escaped 
by flight and retired to his country of Khuzistan, 
from which he offered a vigorous resistance to 
the Muslims. According to the usual statement, he 
invaded Maisan and Dastmaisan, but was driven 
out by the united forces of Basra and Kufa and 
had to sue for peace and cede the Muslims a con- 
siderable portion of his lands. In consequence of a 
border feud with the Banu ’l-'Am, he is said to 
have again taken up arms and for a second time 
was forced to make peace on disadvantageous terms. 
It is clear at any rate that the cunning and ener- 
getic Persian was a very dangerous opponent and 
the troops of the Arab Caliph were only able to 
overcome him with difliculty. dhe population of the 
two provinces of Pars and al-Ahwaz was stirred up 
to renewed resistance by emissaries of the Persian 
king Yazdadjird III and as al-IIunnuzan’s attitude 
grew more and more threatening, the Caliph ^Omar 
sent a powerful army against him under al-Nu'man 
b. Mufearrin. The opposing forces met at Arbuk. 
After a stubborn resistance al-Hurmuzan had to 
take to flight and went to Tustar, while al-Nu'^man 
entered Ramhurmuz. He then advanced against 
Tustar and joined forces with other Arab divi- 
sions which had meanwhile come up ; al-Hurmu- 
z5n was blockaded, but only after eighteen months 
or, according to another statement two years, did 
the besiegers succeed in taking the strong fortress 
and then only by treachery. The Arab general, 
Abu Musa al-Ash‘^arI, declined to decide al-Hurmu- 
zan’s fate himself but sent him to the Caliph. The 
year of the taking of Tustar is variously given 
as 17 = 638-9, 19 = 640, 20 = 640-1, 21=641- 
642. When al-Hurmuzan was brought before ‘Omar, 
he succeeded in saving his life by his cunning 
but only on condition that he adopted Islam. He 
was able to be useful to the Caliph in various 
ways on account of his knowledge of Persian af- 
fairs. But when ‘Omar was murdered in 23 = 644 
by a Persian Christian, al-Hurmuzan, probably 
without reason, was suspected of being an accom- 
plice and killed by ‘Ubaid Allah, son of the 
Caliph. 

Bibliography. Ibn Sa‘d, 64 sq.\ Ta- 
bari, see Index; Ilaladhurl (ed. de Goeje), pas- 
sim; Ibn al-Athir (ed. Tornberg), ii. 373, 375, 
394, 423—431; ill- 26, 58, 59; Ibn J^aldun, 
Kitab al-Ibar.^ ii. App. IH J77. ; Ya'kubi (ed. 
Houtsma), ii. 185; 188; Weil, Gesch. d. Cha- 
lifen., i. 84 — 8, 93 ry., 1 55; Aliiller, Der Islam 
im Morgen- und Abendland., i. 243 sq.\ Muir, 
The Caliphate.^ its Bise, Decline and Fall., 3d 
ed., p. 178 — 181, 209; Wellhausen, Skizzen und 
Vorarbeiten, vi. 95 sqq.-, Caetani, Annali delT 
Islam, iii. 906 sqq. (K. V. Zettersteen.) 
al-HURR b. ‘Add al-Rahman al-ThakafI, 
governor of Spain. His period of office is 
said to have covered about three years (98 — ico = 
717 — 719). During this time be made many districts 
of Spain tributary and extended his raids beyond 
the Pyrenees. The Arab chronicles, however, have 
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little to tell ofhis rule; the ('hii,tians((V,ve«. Urn .), 

v\ho c.dl him Alahor (.Malioit). al,o give nu de- 
tails. It is clear from their allusions, however, that 
he was feared by the Christi.\ns as well as hated by 
a section of his countrymen for his extortions and 
therefore dismissed by Dmar 11. 

Bibliog! aphv. al-TaxUn ib, ed. 

Dozy, p. 24 sq.\ ibn al-ALhir, ed. Tornberg, v. 
373; al-Dabbi, ed. Codera et Kiver.r, N". 688 ; L. 
Saavedra^ Es/udio sob, c la invasion do los A rabes 
en Espana p. y"! '■ 43t- 

,al-HURR ai.-‘AMILI, MuttvMMAii u. Hasan, 
an Imamt theologian, died in 1099(1688), 
author of an often quoted collection of biographip 
of Shfi scholars belonging to I^abal ‘.\mila m 
■Syria {Amal al-Amil) and of a refutation of Sufi 
monism (Risdla ithniladiaiiya). Cf. Biockelmann, 
Gesch. Ar. Litter., ii. 412; Khuns.arl, Rasodat al- 
DiannTit lith. Teheran, 1307, p. 644. 

(Louis Massignon.) 

HURUF Ja.), Plur. of Ilivf [q. V.]. 

HURUFI, a Shl‘i sect founded by Uadi Allah of 
Astarabad at the end of the viii b (xivu>) century 
A. H., introduced into the Ottoman empire by 
one of his disciples, ‘Ah al-A‘la, and adopted by 
the BektashT dervishes. Their creed, which is epi- 
tomised in the Mahrem-namo, composed in 82S = 
1425, is based on the idea that the univcise is 
eternal and moves with an unceasing rotation, 
which is the cause of the changes obscived in it. 
These changes are divided into cycles, the begin- 
ning and end of which arc marked by similar 
phenomena, the appearance of an Adam at the 
beginning and a last judgment at the end. God 
is manifest in the person of man, particularly his 
face, for man was made in the image of God. 

This manifestation is produced under the suc- 
cessive forms of the prophet, saint and God; Mu- 
hammad was the last of the prophets, then came 
the saints, from ‘All to Hasan ‘Askari, the elev- 
enth Imam; Fadl Allah, the last of the saints is 
also the first of the divine series, he is God in- 
carnate. The distinguishing feature of man is speech 
or language which is written with the 28 cha- 
racters of the Arabic alphabet; calculations de- 
rived from the numerical value of the letters bor- 
rowed from the Isma‘lUya (St. Guyard, Fragments 
Ismaelis, p. 108 sqql) play a great part in their 
doctrines, but they also make use of groupings of 
the alphabet by letters composed of one, two, 
three or four written characters. The lines in the 
features number seven (four eyelashes, two eyebrows, 
and the hair, or else two halves of the moustache, 
two whiskers, the beard divided into two, and tuft 
on the lower lip), multiplied by the number of the 
elements, we get 28, the number of letters in Arabic 
alphabet. Their chief books are the six Diawiddn, 
the Hakikat-ndme , Istizva-ndme , Hiddyet-ndnte 
and Mahrem-ndme , some in Persian mingled 
with passages in the Astarabad dialect, others in 
Ottoman Turkish (Cf. fade ali.ah and firishte- 
zade). Unlike other dervishes, they have no wira 
or zikr\ every morning they meet in the house 
of their spiritual chief, called bdbd, and he gives 
each one by the hands of a servant, a glass of 
wine, a slice of bread and a piece of cheese (those 
present make a great noise; the superior takes 
the glass of wine and gives it to each one pre- 
sent who takes it respectfully, touches his face 
and eyes with it and drinks it. They have a kind 
of confession to the bdbd. 
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Bibliography. lihak-Efendi , KCiMf al- 
Asrar (in Turkish) ; (j. Jacob, Beil rage ztir Kennt- 
nis der Behtaschis'.^ Cl. Huart, Texies persans 
relatifs a la secte des Houroufh (Gibb Memo- 
rial, Vol. ix), and Dr. Rida Tewfik (Feylesouf 
Riza), Etude^ in continuation of the preceding. 

(Cl. Huart.) 

al-HUSAIN u. "^Abd Allah. [See ib.'i sI.ma.] 
al-HUSAIN b. Ahmad. [See abD ‘abu Al- 
lah AL-MUHT.ASIB and IBN !M.\LAWA[H.] 

al-HUSAIN, the second son of 'Ali and Fa- 
tima, born in Medina in the fourth or fifth year 
A. H. As in the case of his brother al-Hasan [q. v.] 
— the two are known together as al-Hasanan., 
the ‘two Hasans’ — tradition pictures the young 
Husain overwhelmed with marks of tenderness by 
his maternal grandfather. This is what 'Ali is said 
to have thought of them: “Hasan is a spendthrift 
thinking of nothing but the pleasures of the table 
and entertaining. As to Husain he is mine and I 
am his”. Unfortunately for the future of his line 
events were to verify the truth of this judgment 
of Fatima’s husband; they were to prove the 
existence in the son of the same indecision and 
the same lack of intelligence that had been the 
ruin of the father. During the troubled Caliphate 
of ‘All, Husain remained in obscurity. Less lively 
than Hasan, he did not imitate his life of foolish 
extravagance and pleasure. After ‘Alt’s death he 
followed his elder brother into retirement in 
Medina and during MiTawiya’s reign, particularly 
after Hasan’s death made him head of the Shl‘a, 
he resisted the sollicitations of his partisans in 
the ‘Irak: and maintained a more dignified atti- 
tude to the Umaiyads than the dissipated Hasan. 
The accession of Yazid altered his views and 
Husain decided to listen to the appeal once more 
made by his ‘Irak partisans. But before doing 
anything he resolved to test how matters stood 
through his cousin Muslim b. ‘Aljll [q- v.]. On 
the latter’s arrival thousands of Shrts rushed to 
swear fidelity to Husain. Muslim wrote to the son 
of ‘All to persuade him to come to take charge 
of the movement. In the meanwhile ‘Ubaid Allah 
b. Ziyad [q. v.], being appointed governor of the 
‘Irak, had succeeded in capturing Muslim and 
executed him. Leaving Mecca, where he had sought 
refuge after refusing to swear fealty to Yazid, 
Husain took the road to Kufa, according to Mus- 
lim’s instructions. A few stages from this town he 
learned of the tragic end of his emissary. ‘Ubaid 
Allah had established outposts on all the roads 
leading from the Hidjaz to the ‘Irak and parties 
of cavalry were patrolling the roads. The weak 
escort of relatives and devoted followers attached 
to Husain came in contact with one of these de- 
tachments. On their refusal to halt ‘Ubaid Allah s 
horsemen accompanied them at a short distance. In 
this fashion they reached Karbala [q. v.], destined 
to be ten days later the scene of Husain’s death. 
During these ten days the character of the pre- 
tender proved more and more feeble. His former 
irresolution seized him again. The circle of steel 
formed by the soldiers sent by ‘Ubaid Allah 
closed in around him. The Omaiyad governor 
wished to persuade or force him to surrender. 
He cut off all access to the Euphrates, hoping to 
reduce him by thirst. Husain remained obdurate, 
being persuaded of the inviolability of his person 
and hoping for a revulsion of feeling in his favour 
among the soldiers of Kufa, who had been secretly 


won over to the Shi‘a but had been terrorised by 
the execution of Muslim. 

The lo‘-r Muharram 6i A. h. (lOt*' October 680) 
dawned. ‘Omar b. Sa‘d b. Abi Wakkas [q. v.] 
had taken command of the 4000 men assembled 
at Karbala. Husain was summoned to surrender 
at discretion. The ultimatum being unanswered, 
‘Omar executed a turning movement to envelope 
the son of ‘All. His partisans tried to resist. Hu- 
sain did not stir; he played none of the heroic parts 
so fondly described by the Shl‘is. An engagement 
resulted in which Husain fell wounded in many 
places. His tents were pillaged. At first merely a 
police operation, the scheme degenerated into a 
general melee. “It did not last long; just time to 
slay a camel or to take a nap”. Thus a verbal 
report delivered to Yazid describes it. The Caliph 
deplored this ending; he had neither desired nor 
ordered it. His instructions were to secure the 
person of Husain, to prevent him prolonging a 
dangerous agitation. He treated the ‘Alids who 
survived the catastrophe of Karbala with honour, 
provided generously for their needs and gave them 
an escort to Medina. Husain’s de.scendants vege- 
tated there in obscurity, at variance with their 
relatives the Hasamds. They usually left to their 
cousins the right of enforcing the political privi- 
leges of ‘All’s family in Arabia. 

On the significance of the death of Husain in 
the faith of the Sjii'ls see this article and the 
article muharram. 

Bibliography. II. Lammens, Fatima et 
Ics filles de Mahomet., p. 41, 42, 49, 87—93, 97, 
113, 125, 128, 137; do.. Etudes stir le r'egne 
de Mo’^aiuia p. 132—182, and particularly, 
do., Le califat de Yazid /•''•, 138—182, where 
a detailed bibliography is given; Wellhausen, 
Das arabische Reich nnd sein Sturz., p. 89, 91- 
92; Snouck Hurgronje, Mekka., i. 32 sqq. 

(H. Lammens.) 

al-HUSAIN b. ‘AlI, Bey of Tunis (1705— 
1735), founder of the Husaim dynasty still reigning 
there. He was the son of a Greek renegade and 
at the Algerian invasion of 1705-170^ held the 
office of an Agjia. After the capture of the Dey 
Ibrahim, Husain was elected Bey by the Aghas 
while Muhammed Khodja was elected Dey on the 
20th Rabl‘ I II 17 (lo'hjuly 1705). After Husain 
had driven back the Algerians he rid himself of 
Khodja Muhammad, who was put to death along 
with the ex-Dey Ibrahim who had been mean- 
while released. When soon afterwards a son was 
borne to him by a Genoese captive, he had it 
decided by a council specially summoned for the 
purpose that his power should be transmitted to 
his descendants (1710). 

Throughout his reign Husain, whose confidant 
was a Frenchman named Raynaud, endeavoured 
to live on good terms with European powers. He 
concluded treaties with France (1710 and 1728), 
England (1716), Spain (1720), Holland (1728) 
and Austria (172S). 0 ° the other hand he did 
not succeed in restraining piracy and the attacks 
of the corsairs forced France twice (1728 and 
* 73 *) to sond a fleet to Goletta. 

At first Husain’s reign was a very peaceful one 
at home, and the people enjoyed peace such as 
they had not known for long. “The roads" writes 
Muhammad al-SaghIr b. Ausuf “were safe and the 
land flourishing, the country-houses and gardens 
became populous again and numerous palaces were 
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built in the country, which had never happened be- 
fore”. The Bey himself undertook important works; 
he restored the walls of Kairawan, improved the 
aqueducts of Tunis, erected bridges and reservoirs 
and finally built mosques and madrases in Sfax, 
Gafsa, Sussa, and Tunis (mosque of Bardo and 
al-Madrasa al-Husainiya). 

From 1729, however, Tunisia suffered from severe 
disturbances. 'Ali Pasha, the Bey’s nephew, discon- 
tented because he was excluded from the govern- 
ment, had fled from Tunis with his son Yunus and 
stirred up a rising of the tribes in the interior. 
Defeated by Husain he fled to Algeiia where he 
was imprisoned by the Dey Ktirabdi. The latter’s 
successor Ibrahim released him and by arrangement 
with him made an attack on Tunisia. Husain 
abandoned by a portion of his Arab troops was 
defeated at Smen^a (4<h Sept. 1735) and had to 
retire to Kairawan, while ‘All entered Tunis and 
had himself proclaimed Bey after promising to 
pay a yearly tribute to Algeria. Husain now 
sought to take the offensive again ; after defeating 
'.All’s son Yunus’ on 3'd November 1735 he ad- 
vanced up to the walls of Tunis but did not dare 
storm the town. Returning to Kairawan he was 
besieged by Yunus’ troops for five years. On the 
ifldi Safar 1152 May 1746), the town was 

taken by storm. Husain, who had succeeded in 
escaping, was brought back by the enemy’s cavalry 
and YOnus cut off his head. 

Bibliography, Muhammed al-SaghTr b. 
\ usuf, al-Mashra’’ al-AIalikl,, transl. V. Serres 
and Lasram, Paris 1900; Rousseau, Annales 
Tunisiennes,^ Algiers 1864, 4= periode, 93 sqq. 
Cf. also the Bibliography to the article Tunis. 

(G. Yver.) 

al-HUSAIN b. 'AlI. [See ibn makula, al- 

MAOHRIBi, AL-TUGHRa’I.] 

al-HUSAIN b. Hamdan was the son of the 
founder of the Hamdanid dynasty [q. v.]. At the 
beginning of 282 (895), when the Caliph al- 
Mu'tadid was reducing the Hamdanid family to 
obedience, Husain, who was in the castle of Dair 
ZaTaran, suirendered and was with his father car- 
ried to Baghdad. In 283 Husain undertook to 
capture the fugitive Kharidjite leader Harun on 
condition that his father should be set free. In 
this he succeeded and the Caliph kept his promise. 
From this moment the Haradanids occupied a high 
place at the court of the Caliph Ten years later 
Husain was sent in pursuit of Abu Ghanim the 
Carmatian (KarmatT), who had invested Damascus, 
but failed to overtake him, but in the following 
year (294 = 906-7) he defeated the followers of 
Zikrawaih in Syria. 

When the end of the Caliph al-Mu'tadid drew 
near, Husain put forward Ibn al-Mu'tazz as suc- 
cessor. When al-Muktadir became Caliph (295 — 
908), Husain attacked the palace in order to seize 
his person. The attempt failed and Husain and the 
other conspirators scattered. Husain 'fled to Mosul, 
but was captured at Takrit. He was, however, 
pardoned and made prefect of Kumm and Kashan. 
From Kumm in 297 (909) he set out agai’nst the 
Saffarid Laith b. 'Amr, but the armies did not 
meet. I.ater he took part in the expedition against 
Sabkari the opponent of Laith, who was taken 
prisoner (middle of 298 = 910). 

In 301 (913-4) Husain’s brother 'Abd AUah b. 
Hamdan rebelled, but, on the advance of the Caliph’s 
tioops, submitted and was restored to his province. 


In the following year Husain, wIjo was now 
governor of Diyar Kabi a, ihicw ott liis allegiance, 
and ^Abd Allah was again dcpc-setl and inijiri- 
soned. The greater part of the C'aliph''> troops 
were in Egypt, and as soon as the\ returned, 
Husain fled, but he was ai rested and his whole 
family earned to baghdful. He did not lose heart, 
as he believed his brothers and liini^ell were in- 
dispensable to the Caliph. His bi othei s were in fact 
set at liberty and shortly afterwards restored to 
office. Husain alone was put to death (305 = 917). 

Biblio^rapkv under Art. Ha.mka-MDS. 

(t! H. WriK.) 

al-HUSAIN n. al-Husain, last Dey of Al- 
giers (1S18 — 1S30). Born in Sm\ rna about 1765, 
Husain w'as filling the office of Khd^a al- Kh ail when 
the Dey ^All struck down by the plague a])pointecl 
him his successor. Husain was proclaimcil without 
opposition. He was a well educated man, moderate 
in his views, who did not desire powci and only 
I accepted it with reluctance. He was considered 
benevolent and just, and hastened to inaugurate 
his reign by an amnesty and the abolition of 
various violent measures taken by his predeces- 
sors. Nevertheless, soon after his acces-^ion his as- 
I sassination was twice attempted by the Janissaries, 
He theiefore lived in the kasba under the pro- 
tection of a guard of Zw'aw’a. 

The situation in the Regency at this time was 
a very troubled one. The provincc.s in the east 
and in the w^est were in full rebellion. The Ne- 
memsha, the tribes of the Awrns and of the Suf, 
and the natives of Great Kabylia had taken up 
arms against the Turks. The Derkawa marabouts, 
followed by the Tidjaniya preached rebellion in 
the Tel] and Southern Oran. Husain undertook 
to restore Turkish authority ; in this he succeeded 
with the help of the Beys of Constantine and 
Oran and through the military talents of the Agha 
Vahya. Peace was restored in the east about 1826 
and in the west also in 1828. At the same time 
the Dey showed his devotion to the Muslim cause 
by sending a fleet to the Levant, w'hich from 
1821 to 1827 took part with the Ottoman fleet 
in the struggle against the insurgent Greeks. 

Husain’s relations with the European Powers 
were also very strained. His refusal to adhere to 
the decisions of the Congress of Aix la-Chapelle 
regarding the abolition of privateering provoked 
a naval demonstration by the English and French, 
which however was without result (1819). The 
expulsion of Macdonnell, the English Consul, had 
more serious consequences. England sent Admiral 
Sir Harry Neale to demand reparation ; after fruit- 
less pourparlers (February— March 1824) the fleet 
bombarded the town from the to 29’** June. 
The damage done w'as insignificant however and 
the ^ Algerians imagined they could brave the 
Christian pow'ers with impunity. 

While the affairs of the bankrupt Bakri Bus- 
nach were being arranged, the Dey, who felt him- 
self wronged by the French government, made 
violent recriminations. His discontent made itself 
manifest in the insult to Consul Deval on the 
30 April 1827. Not content with refusing all 
satisfaction for this outrage, Husain ordered the 
destruction of the French establihments at La 
Calle. These outrages resulted in the blockade of 
the Algerian coast (1827—1830). During this 
period the French government made several at- 
tempts to negotiate with the Dey, but he, probably 
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relying on the support of the British government, 
refused to come to any arrangement. He scarcely 
disavowed the attack on the ship “La Provence” 
which was fired on by the Algerian batteries on 
the 30**1 July 1829, although it was protected by 
a flag of truce. Unable to obtain any redre.ss by 
diplomatic means Charles X's ministers changed 
their methods. An expedition against Algiers was 
decided upon the 311' January 1830 and the 
troops disembarked at Sidl Ferruch on the 141*1 
June. Left to his own resources, and deprived of 
the best general Yahya Agha, whom he had him- 
self put to death in 182S, Husain was incapable 
of resisting for long. On the 4''' July, after the 
occupation of Fort I’Empereur by the French, he 
resigned himself to accepting the terms imposed 
by General de Bourmont. 

Articles 2 and 3 of the capitulation guaranteed 
the ex-Dey the retention of all his private pro- 
perty and the right to retire whither he pleased. 
The French government, however, objected to his 
going to Malta and Husain demanded to be con- 
ducted to Naples, where he arrived on the g'h 
August 1830. After a short sojourn in this city 
he went to Leghorn from where, through Jewish 
merchants in regular relations with Algiers, he 
was able to negotiate with the malcontents of the 
town and the native chiefs of the interior. Arriving 
in Paris in 1831 to beg a pension and the resti- 
tution of his estates he received an honourable 
welcome but obtained nothing from the govern- 
ment, now enlightened on his real attitude. On 
his return to Leghorn he continued his tactics. 
Then feeling himself too closely watched, he left 
Leghorn for Alexandria, where he died in obscurity 
in 1838. 

Bibliography. Demontes, Trois ans 
d'exil.^ trois ans d'intrigucs., Ic dcy Hussein en 
Italie {Bulletin Societi de Geographic d'Alger 
1905); De Giammont, Histoire d'Alger sous la 
domination turque.^ Paris 1887; Playfair, The 
Scourge of Chi istendom (London 1884), p. 284 — 
322 ; Mercler, Histoire de T Afrique septentrio- 
nale.^ iii. chap. xxix. sqq.\ Nettement, His- 
toire de la Conqueie d' Alger \ C. Rousset, La 
Conquete d' Alger \ Si Hamdan ben Othnian 
Khodja, Le Miroir, Paris 1833. Cf. also the 
Bibliography to the articles ALGER and alGERie. 

(G. Yver.) 

al-HUSAIN b. Mansur. [See al-halladj.] 
al-HUSAIN b. Muhammad. [See al-raghib 

AL-ISFAHANl.] 

al-HUSAIN b. Numair of the Kindi tribe of 
Sakrin, leader of the Sufyanids He fought 
in the Omaiyad ranks at Siffin. On the accession of 
Yazid I he governed the important district {d^und'j 
of Hims. While holding this office he intervened 
with the Caliph on behalf of Ibn Mufarrigh, the 
satirist, imprisoned by 'Ubaid Allah b. Ziyad. When 
the expedition against the sacred towns of the 
Hidjaz w'as decided upon, Husain was appointed 
lieutenant to the commander in chief, Muslim b. 
‘Ukba [q. v.]. In this capacity he distinguished 
himself at the battle of the Harra. On the death 
of Muslim during the advance on Mecca he took 
command of the expedition. For tw'o months he 
besieged the town and v.'as about to take it, when 
the death of Yazid suspended operations. After 
vainly endeavouring to persuade Ibn al-Zubair to 
accompany him to Syria to be proclaimed Caliph 
there, Husain led his army back to Syria. Mar- 


wan b. al-Hakam having become Caliph to the 
general agreement, he sent Husain to Mesopotamia 
under T’baid Allah b. Ziyad. There he crushed 
the Shi'is led by Sulaiman b. .Surad (24'*' Diu- 
mada 65 = 6''i January 6S5). Three years later 
(67 = August 688) he died from wounds inflicted 
by Ibrahim b. al-Ashtar in the battle on the 
Khazir. 

Bibliography. Tabari, Annalcs (ed. de 
Goeje), i. 2004, 2220 ; ii. 409, 424 — 7,429 — 432, 
557—560, 568, 571, 7ii,'7i4: Wellhiiusen, 
Das arahischc Reich und sein Sturz.^ p. 116; 
the rest of the literature in H. Lammens, Lc 
calif at de Yazid I‘'\ p. 312 — 6, 259 — 269. 

(H. Lammens.) 

HUSAIN B. Sulaiman, the .Safawid, Shah of 
Persia, 1694 — 1722. In the reign of this feeble 
ruler the kingdom of the Safawids, which since 
the reign of ‘Abbas I had produced no powerful 
or important prince, collapsed. The approaching 
fall of the dynasty is said to have been foretold 
by dreams and prophecies, so that Husain’s father 
changed his true name of Safi to Sulaiman on his 
accession. On Sulaiman’s death the 25-year old 
Husain w-as recognised as Shah without difficulty, 
as an elder brother had been condemned to death 
by his father himself. The young ruler left the 
affairs of state in the hands of the nobles of the 
kingdom, notably the Iffimad al-Dawla (prime 
minister) Fath ‘All KhSn, and was under the in- 
fluence of the mullas, so that at the beginning of 
his reign he made an endeavour to suppress 
energetically the drinking habits prevalent at court 
and among the nobility, without success, however. 
The early years of his reign passed comparatively 
peacefully and only in the frontier provinces, 
Georgia and Kandahar, were affairs in an unsatis- 
factory condition. But when the unruly lUian of 
Georgia, Gurgin Khan came in person to Isfahan 
to make excuses for his conduct, the Georgian 
troubles seemed to be at an end ; it was even 
thought that a means had been found through 
them to put an end to the disturbances in Kan- 
dahar also, by sending Gurgin Khan there as 
governor backed by Georgian troops. 

The possession of Kandahar had long been dis- 
puted between the Safawids and the Great Mughal, 
this was not the main trouble however but the 
fact that the Af^an tribes of the district, namely 
the Ghalzai [q. v. ii. p. 138 ry.], were Sunnis and 
consequently hated Persian rule, particularly as a 
governor, who bad once been an infidel (for 
Gurgin Khan had only found favour after his 
adoption of Islam) was now to hold them m 
check. Mir Wais, then chief of the Ghalzai, seemed 
particularly dangerous to the Georgian: to get 
rid of him he sent him to Isfahan with secret in- 
structions to the Safawid ministers to keep him 
there- but Mir Wais soon found an opportunity 
of winning the influential men at the head of af- 
fairs to his side by suitable presents and obtained 
permission to make the pilgrimage to Mecca. He 
took advantage of his stay in the holy cities to 
get a fatwa from the religious authorities there 
making it the duty of the Sunni Afghans to wage 
a holy war against the infidel Georgians and the 
heretical government. Armed with these docu- 
ments, he returned to Persia and later to Kanda- 
har. Gurgin Khan was assassinated and Mir W ais 
then seized the fortress of Kandahar (1708). The 
Persian government then sent I^usraw IHian, a 
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nephew of the murdered Giirgin ^lan with Geor- 
gian and Persian troops to enforce obedience upon 
the rebel Afghans, but they were put to flight 
by Mir Wais. Nevertheless, affairs seemed to be 
taking a better turn for the Persians when Mir 
Wais died in 1715 and his brother “^Abd Allah 
Khan seemed inclined to make peace with the 
Persian government, but the latter was soon after 
murdered by Mahmud, a son of Mir Wais, who 
continued the resistance to the Persian troops. 

In the meanwhile difficulties had been raised also 
in other parts of the kingdom by the Kurds and 
Uzbegs, while the Arabs of Maskat seized Bah- 
rain. The Persians hoped to regain this island 
with the help of the Portuguese fleet, but the 
commander-in-chief, Lutf ‘All Khan, a brother-in- 
law of the prime minister, rightly thought it an 
urgent necessity to suppress the Ghalzai who, 
under Mahmud, had invaded Kirman. He actually 
succeeded in defeating the rebels but was pre- 
vented from following up his victory by the dis- 
content in Isfahan at his abandoning the Bahrain 
expedition, and was refused the necessary sup- 
plies with which to advance on Kandahar. His 
and the Ttimad al-Dawla’s enemies even took the 
advantage of the occasion to rouse the .Shah's 
wrath against them with the result that the prime 
minister was blinded and Lutf ''All Khan, who 
had retired to Shiraz, Mas thrown into prison. 
Husain thus prepared for his own downfall, for 
Mahmad immediately occupied Kirman and ad- 
vanced with his troops against Isfahan. The .Sa- 
fawids once more collected a considerable army 
to check the Afghan advance but in the battle 
of Gulnabad, east of Isfahan, the Persians suf- 
fered a terrible defeat (1722). Isfahan itself was 
thereupon besieged and, although it held out for 
a long time as the Afghans lacked any of the 
necessary siege artillery - Tahmasp, the Shah’s son 
had in the meanwhile escaped to Kazwin and 
Tiflis and was endeavouring to raise a new army 
with which to relieve the capital - such a terrible 
famine at length arose in it that Husain was forced 
to capitulate and resign the Persian throne in fa- 
vour of Mahmud. The unfortunate prince was 
forced to be a spectator, when some time later, 
after the Persians had treacherously massacred the 
Afghan garrison of Kazwin, which Mahmud had 
meanwhile captured, Mahmud in revenge instituted 
a terrible massacre in Isfahan and afterwards put 
to death over a hundred members of the Safawid 
family. Mahmud then went mad, and Ashraf, a 
son of the '^Abd Allah Khan who had been mur- 
dered by him, made it a condition that, if he was 
to succeed to the throne, his father’s assassin 
should be put to death, which was done in 1725. 
The new ^an Ashraf was comparatively lenient 
in his treatment of Husain, but Russia .and Tur- 
key had been exploiting the unsettled state of 
Persia to their own advantage and left him no 
rest. Although he made peace with Turkey in 
1727, he had again to take up arms when the 
general, later famous as Nadir-Shah, took up Tah- 
masp’s cause that was supported by the Russians. 
He was repeatedly defeated by Nadir and had to 
take to flight. In revenge he had the aged Husain 
put to death in 1729 but was himself murdered 
by robbers a year later. On Tahmasp’s fate and 
tlm end of the Safawid dynasty see the articles 
ts'ADIRSHAH and SAFAWIDS. 

bibliography'. Krusinski, Tragicavertentis 


belli per s id Hisloria per repel! his e.'a An, n/' nei/io 
iji j ad annum ijjS contmuata pest Galhcos , 
ffollandicos^ Gerrnanii os ae tie mwn Tureieos .lu- 
thoris typos auctior Authore F. Tli. h'rnsinshi 
etc..^ Leopoli 1 740. In this article the Turkidi trans- 
lation entitled Ta‘rlkh-i Saiya/i. ed. Const.anti- 
nople 1142 (1729), has been used. Krusinski was 
in Isfahan during the siege ; Relation de Dourry 
Efeiuh\ .dmhassadenr de la Porte Ottomanc an- 
pr'es du roi de Persc^ Paris 1810; Hanway, 
The Revolutions of Persia containing the Reign 
of Shah Husein., London 1753 ; Malcolm, History 
of I'ersia. i. 592 ryy.; R. Poole, Coins op 

the Shahs of Persia in the brilish Museum 
(18S7), p. xxxvi. Uixx. 39 — 54. 

HUSAIN ‘AWNI PASHA, four times War 
Minister and once Grand Vizier under ‘Abd 
al-‘AzIz, one of the most remarkable personalities 
of his age, was a native of Isparta (wilayet of 
Koniya), where he was born in 1820, the son of 
a tax-farmer. When sixteen he came to Constan- 
tinople to study theology but enteied the military 
school in which he ultimately became a teacher 
of military sciences. On the outbreak of the Cri- 
mean War (1853) he entered the array with rank 
of Lieutenant-Colonel and distinguished himself in 
the fighting at Kalafat and fetate. At the end of 
the war he took part in the Mingrelian campaign 
as chief of the general staff of the Serdar i-ekrem 
‘Omar Pasha. On the conclusion of the war he 
became director of the military .school; during the 
war with Montenegro (1862) he commanded a 
division under ‘Omar Pasha; for the next two and 
a half years (August 1863 till the beginning of 
1866) he acted as interim War Minister and was 
in 1867-1868 entrusted with the suppression of the 
Cretan revolution; on performing this task, he 
was promoted to be mu.ihtr (general commanding). 
From the beginning of 1869 till September 1S71 
he was War Minister in '.All Pasha’s cabinet; a 
few d.ays after the latter’s death (6>l> Sept. 1871) 
he was dismissed by his .successor, the notorious 
Mahmud Nedim Pasha, and banished to Anatolia, 
recalled from exile in 1872, and sent to Smyrna 
in November of the same year as wall of the 
province of Aidln. The Grand Vizier Miiterdjim 
Muhammad Riishdl Pasha appointed him the to 
Ministry of Marine on the 2S‘*' January 1873 but 
he exchanged this for the War Office after a few 
weeks on the 15th February, when Es‘ad Pashu 
became Grand Vizier. A year later — on the 14'*' 
February 1874 — he became Grand Vizier in 
place of Shirwanizade Muhammad Rushdl, succes- 
sor of Es^ad Pa^a, but continued to hold the 
portfolio of War Minister. On the 251^ April 
1875 was dismissed from both offices and a 
few days later sent a second time as wall to 
Smyrna. By the 22nd August of the same year he 
was back at the War Office for the third time; a 
kw days later his enemy Mahmud Nedim became 
Grand Vizier a second time and dismissed him on 
the 2<i October, to be sent after a few weeks as 
wall to Brusa. After Mahmud Nedim’s fall (iS* 
April 1876) he was again summoned to Constan- 
tinople as War Minister and in this office along 
with Midhat PasJja supported by Miiterdjim Mu- 
hammad Riishdl and the Shaikh al-Islam, Hasan 
^anullah, brought about the deposition of the 
Sultan Abd al-‘Azlz (30th May 1876). On the 4''* 
June the dethroned Sultan committed suicide; 
Hasan Bey, a Circassian officer devoted to him. 
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resolved to avenge his death and shot Husain 
‘AwnI Pasha in the night of I5>'' — i6dijune 1876 
in Midhat Pasha’s konak, where he and the other 
ministers had assembled at a council. 

Fj i H i 0 g )■ a p h y. Besides the daily press cf. 
Frederick Millingen, La Turquie sous le r'egiie 
d' Abdul-A'Jz (1862 — 1867) Paris 1868, p. 309 
sqq.\ Murad Efendi, Turkische Skizzen^ vol. II, 
Leipzig 1877, p. 145 sqq.-. C's E. de Keratry, 
Moioad V Prince-Sultan-Prisonmcr d'Etat^ 
Paris 1878, p. 98 sqq.\ Scrap und Hohe 

Pforte^ Vienna 1879, passtm. 

_(J. II. Mordimaxn.) 

HUSAIN DJAHANSOZ, "Ala" al-DIm the 
GttuRiD. [See iijaiia.xsoz^ i._998“]. 

HUSAIN HAMADHANI, a Babi" author, 
■who wrote the history of the Bab, edited by 
E. G. Browne nnder the title, The Ta rikh-i-jadid 
or New History of Mirzd ''Alt Muhammad the 
Bah (Cambridge 1893). In his office of secretary 
to a minister Mirza Husain accompanied the Shah 
on his journey to Europe, spent some time in 
Stambul and on his return to Persia in 1291 
(1874) was thrown into prison but afterwards re- 
leased. He then entered the service of a Zoroas- 
trian named Manakdji (or Manukdji) who asked 
him to write a history of the Bab. When he had 
finished this task, he intended to give a full ex- 
position of the Bab's teaching but was prevented 
by his death in 1299 (1881-1882). The above in- 
formation is given by Browne, op. dt..^ Introduction, 
p. xxxvii sqq. from Tumanski in Zapiski Vast. 
Old. Imp. Arch. Obc.., Vol. viii. 33 — 45 ; I" a 
later publication, entitled Kifah-i Nuqtatu l-Kaf., 
compiled by Hajjt Mirzd Jdni of Kdsluin (Gibb 
Memorial Series, vol. XV), Browne has given a 
full account of the relationship between the 
works of Mirza Husain and Mirza Djani KashanI, 
Introduction, xxxiv. sqq. and A New History.^ etc. 
p. 339 sqql). 

HUSAIN MIRZA b. MansUr b. Baikara (Black 
Prince?), and styled Abu’l" Ghazi. This famous 
king of Khmasan was born at Herat in Muhar- 
ram 842 A. H., June 1438, and reigned there, 
with one interruption, from Ramad.an 873 (March 
1469), to the last month of 91 1 (May 1506). He 
was a distinguished soldier and sovereign, and was 
a munificent patron of letters. He also attempted 
poetr)', and composed a diwan, but it does not 
seem to have been of much value. According to 
Sam Mirza, he is also the author of a book called 
the Madfalis aNUshshak which is a mixture of 
prose and poetry, and contains biographies of a 
number of mystics and spiritual lovers (Rieu’s 
Catalogue.^ I, 35 *^)’ though his name ap- 

pear on the manuscript as the author, both Babur 
in his Memoirs^ and Khwandamir in his Habib 
al-Siyar (vol. iii. Part 3, p. 330 of Bombay ed.), say 
that the real author is KamM Hpsain Gazargahi. 
And this seems prbbable, for iP Sultan Husain 
had written the book, he would hardly have put 
himself at the end of it as one of the mystics, and 
have described himself. He was of very high birth 
for he was a direct descendant of Timur, both by 
his father and his mother (Flruza Begam). His 
career resembled that of the emperor Babur, for 
he suffered much distress in his early years and 
afterwards attained to great prosperity. He had 
contests with Abu Sa'id and his sons, and it was 
not until the death of the former that he got 
possession of Herat. He was a younger son, and 


his undistinguished elder brother Baikara served 
under him for seveial years as governor of Balkh. 
His court was the most brilliant in Asia, and as 
Babur says, his Age 1135 a wonderful Age. The 
poets Djanii, Hatifi, 'Ali Sher, Hilali, Bannai, the 
painters Bihzad and Shah Muzaffar, various musi- 
cians, and Husain W'aHz the author of A/ncdr-i 
Suhaili, ".Abd Allah Maruarid who was a sort 
of Admirable Cieightou, the two historians (grand 
father and grandson) Mir I'vhwand and Jiljwan- 
damir, and H.awlat Shah, the biographer of poets, 
and the famous calligrapher, Sultan "Alt of Mash- 
had, adorned his court. 

Gne of Sultan Husain’s greatest feats was his 
long and rapid march to Herat in .August 1470 
which resulted in the capture and execution of 
his competitor A'adgar Muhammad, a great grand- 
son of Shahrukh. Sultan Husain was a man of 
passionate character, and a wine-bibber. He divor- 
ced his first wife, although she was the mother of 
his eldest son, and, according to Babur he was 
so infatuated with one of his pages that he put 
his name on his coins. It is the fact that the 
words Bihbud appear on his coins, but it is not 
certain if they refer to the page, whose name and 
title were Bihbud Beg. Sultan Husain had a large 
family of sons and daugthers, but seven of the 
sons died in his life time, and the others were, 
for the most part, no credit to him, and only 
survived him for a year or two. The eldest, Badi 
al-Zaman lived the longest, not dying till 1517, 
when he succumbed to the plague at Constanti- 
nople. One of Sultan Husain’s worst actions was 
his allowing his wife Khadldia. to get from him, 
while under the influence of liquor, a warrant for 
the execution of his grandchild. His sons rebelled 
against him, and he was obliged to take the field 
against them, and defeat them. In his old age, 
and when suffering much from rheumatism etc., he 
marched out against ShaibanI and his Uzbegs, and 
died at the village of Baba Ilahi. He was buried 
at Herat, but according to Colonel A’atc’s report 
four/i. As. Soc. Bengal, 1887, p. 98) the tomb 
cannot now be identified. He was the last of the 
Timtirid kings. His two sons Badi" al-Zamtin and 
Muzaffar reigned together for a short time butwere 
defeated by Shaibant, and Muzaffar shortly aftcr- 
w'ards died. Muhammad al-Zaman, the son of Badi 
al-Zaman, eventually went to India, and after vainly 
trying, with the help of the Portuguese, to succeed 
Bahadur .Shah, as king of Gudjarat, rejoined his 
brother-in-law Humayun, and was drowned at 
Cawnsa, after the battle with Sher I^an, in 1539. 

Bibliography. Dawlat Shah, Tadhkirji 
which contains at the end an account of Sultan 
Husain’s feats of arms down to 885 (1480); 
"All Sher, Madjalis al-Nafdir, B.abur’s Me- 
moirs, under the year 91 1 A. H., which gives a 
full, but not favourable account of .Sultan Hu- 
sain and his court; Kawddt al-lfifd of hBr 
Khw'and, and Habib al-Siyar of Khwandamir; 
Sam Mirza’s Biographies of Poets'. Notices et Ex- 
traits, vol. iv. p. 262 sqq., in which Silvestre de 
Sacy gives a translation of Dawlat Shah s ac- 
count; Ferte, Vie de Sultan Hossein Baikal a 
traduit de Khondhnir', "Abd al-Razzak, Matja^ 
al-Sa^dain, vol. II , which gives some new facts 
about Sultan Husain’s early career. 

(H. Beveridge.) 

HUSAIN PASHA, better known under the de- 
nomination Agha Husain Pasha, or AryiA Pasra, 
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the son of a certain Hadjdji Mustafa, was born 
in Adrianople in 1190 (1776) though popular 
tradition considers Ruscuk as his Ijirth-place. As 
his father had moved to Bender he was enlisted 
there in the band of tiie Jairissaries 

and came to Constantinople in 1203 (1788-1789)* 
Later on he took part in the Russian War (1S07 
1812) and soon occupied a prominent position 
among the 7ista (sergeants) of the Janissaries. After 
having been promoted to the rank ofan^av'i^'f 
the Grand Vizier, Silihdar ‘Ali Pasha, drew the 
Sultan’s attention to him and his qualities. As 
the Sultan was just then about to dissolve the 
Janissary bands and get rid of them in some way, 
he was on the look-out for a number of energetic 
men fit and ready to help him in this difficult 
enterprise. So Husain was made kul~k aya on the 
lO'h Rabr II 1238 (25th December 1822) and 
further agha of the Janissaries on the 14'“ Dju- 
madha II (26* February 1823). The importance 
of his position enabled him within a few months 
to get rid of the most dangerous leaders of the 
band, partly by discharging them into the Provin- 
ces, or by using more violent means. For these 
services he was raised to the rank of Vizier end 
of 1238, and was henceforward known as Agha 
Pasha. The Janissaries soon knew him to be their 
deadly enemy, and in order to protect him against 
their machinations, the Sultan had to dismiss him 
on the 20'h Safar 1239 (2'6h'- October 1S23). He 
became governor of Brussa and Izmid instead, as 
well as commander of all the forts of the Bos- 
phorus and their garrisons, so that in case of need 
he could at once be at the Sultan’s disposal. During 
the great Janissary insurrection that broke out 
three years afterwards it was specially Husain’s 
personal bravery and his cruel severity that finally 
broke the resistance of the rebels, so completely 
that this troop was suppressed (14 — id'h June 
1S26). He was rewarded by being promoted and 
named seraskier of the newly organised army 
Qasakir-i mansure-i mahmudlye). In ^awwal 1242 
(.May 1827) he handed over charge to the famous 
I^osraw Pasha and retook the command of the 
Bosphorus forts. During the Russian War (1828- 
1829) he figured as commander in chief of the 
army; he took up his headquarters in the fortified 
camp of Shumla, and successfully defended this, 
but could not prevent the Russians from taking 
the most important forts on the lower Danube. 
In spring 1829 he was replaced by the Grand- 
Vizier Reshid Mehemmed, and he himself went 
to Ruscuk as commander {imihTifiz)’., all the same 
his military operations remained just as unlucky 
as they had been hitherto. The war once over, 
he governed the wilayet of Adrianople, but received 
orders to lead the army against Egypt in 1832. 
In this campaign his second in command, Mehera- 
med Pasha, was beaten in the battle of Hama (g'l* 
June), and Husain was severely defeated by Ibrahim 
Pasha in the Pass of Beilan (aq'h July); owing to 
this renewed bad military experience he was dis- 
charged from his office as general (31-^ August), 
but thanks to the fact of his being personally on 
very good terms with Milosh of Serbia he was 
sent to Widdin as rnuhafiz and remained there 
from the 17* Rabf I 1249 (4’h August 1833) 
till beginning of Febr. 1844. He returned there 
in the same position beginning of Shaw'wal 1262 
(October 1846) and kept it till he died on the 
2''d Djumada II 1265 (25^ April 1849). 


Bihliography. Djewdet, 7 Ii’; xii. 80, 
Lutfi, Ta^rlkh, viii. 178—182; Sidji/l-i 
in 226 (biographical notes); v. Moltke , Bcr 
rttssisch-turkiseke heUzuy in cityi'puniJun 

Turku 1S2S und iS2g\ Rosen, CuJiiJiW der 
Tiirkci, i. ; Djewdet, 1 . c.; l.utb, Ta'riklj, i.— iv. 

(I. II. Mo.iinTM.WN.) 

HUSAIN PASHA, called vVMriq t-/.\i>E (’Un- 
cle’s son’), a name given him by his cousin Faijil 
Ahmad Pasha, w'as the son of Hasan .-Vgha, tlie 
younger brother of the great Roprulu Muham- 
mad '’Pasjia; he grew up in the golden period of 
the Koprulu and reached the age of thirty wit- 
hout distinguishing himself further than for his 
attachment to be delights of a life of careless 
ease. After the defeat of Kara Mustafa before 
Vienna in 1683 and the fall of this grand vizier, 
who w'as devoted to the Koprulu, he was sent in 
disgrace from the capital, first of all as governor 
of ShahrizOr and a year later as muhZifiz (military 
governor) to C.udak in the Dardanelles, where 
he spent five years. In Ra-jjab 1100 (April-May 
1689) he received the rank of vizier and was 
sent as muhafiz to Sadd al-Bahr at the entrance 
to the Dardanelles. In Sha'ban 1102 (May 1691) 
he returned to Constantinople to conduct as kZiini- 
makam the affairs of the grand vizier who was ab- 
sent in the field. He fulfilled the s.ame duties 
again from Djumada II till the middle of Shaw- 
wal 1105 (end of January till the 9'1> June 1694) 
and then went back to his former post on the 
Dardanelles. On the I4d> Djumada I 1106 ( 3 *'’^ 
December 1674) he was appointed kapudan pasha 
and entrusted with the recapture of Chios which 
had been occupied by the V’enetians. He suc- 
ceeded in defeating the Venetian fleet in two 
battles (9'h and 1 8'*“ February 1695) off the Spal- 
madore Islands in the Bay of Chios, whereupon 
the Venetians abandoned the island without striking 
a blow. At the end of Ramadan 1106 (middle of 
May 1695) he resigned his command of the fleet 
and remained in Chios as muhafiz. In Muharram 
1107 (.Vug.-Sept. 1695 he went as wall to Koniya 
and Adana; in the early months of 1108 (.Aug- 
Sept. 1696) he was transferred to Belgrade as 
muhafiz. The grand vizier Elmas Muhammad Pasha 
fell in the battle of Zenta on the Rabf 1109 
(iiffi Sept. 1697); Husain was appointed his suc- 
cessor and led the defeated army back to Adria- 
nople. In the following year he concluded the 
fifteen years’ war with Austria and its allies — 
Venice, Russia and Poland — ■ by the treaty of 
Carlowicz. After holding the reins of government 
lor five years he resigned on the lUh Rabi II 
1 1 14 (4th Sept. 1702) in consequence of an in- 
curable disease and retired to his estate at Silivri, 
where he died on the 29’^' Rabi"^ of the same year 
(22ffi Sept.). .Apart from his attachment to strong 
waters, with yvhich his country men reproached 
him, and w'hich earned him the nickname of 
serkhosh (the drunken), there were no serious de- 
fects in his character. A contemporary (Paul Lucas, 
Voyage an Levant ii. 154) justly says of him : r’rVfiV 
C homme de tout V Empire qui Vavoit le mieux 
servi . . . fort honnete homme.^ et dojit tout le monde 
par lot t Hen ; the French ambassador Ferriol (Bonnac, 
Memoire historique stir VAmb. de France., p. 1 16) 
says : il a gouverne 1 ' empire pendant cinq ans avec 
tant de noblesse qu'on a dit qtie le vizirat etait mart 
avec lui. He was in fact distinguished not only for 
probity and magnanimity but also for a rare states- 
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manship ; nor was it mere love of ease but a 
wise self-restraint when he entrusted the execution 
of his plans to tried men like Husain Mezzo- 
morto, Rami Muhammad and Alexander Mavro- 
cordato. His memory is not less honoured for the 
numerous public buildings and institutions which 
he left behind him in vaiious towns of the em- 
pire, notably in AJrianople. His summer-residence 
(j'(7/7) at Anadolu Hisar on the Bosporus forms 
one of the sights of the capital and still testifies 
to the love of splendour and artistic sense of its 
builder. 

Bibliography'. HadThat al-lVitzerTt.^ p. 124 
sq . ; Sidjill-i ^Osniani^ ii. 202 (biographical ar- 
ticles) ; Talrikh of Rashid, i. ; the Histories of the 
Ottoman Empire by Kantemir and v. Hammer 
(vol. vi. and vii.); Hadikat al-D^e'iodmf.^ i. 91. 

(J. H. Mordtmann.) 

HUSAIN PASHA, called Deli (the dare-devil), 
a native of Yenishehir in Anatolia, served in the 
imperial palace as a common wood-cutter till he 
attracted the attention of Murad IV by an example 
of his extraordinary physical strength; his rough 
pranks and witty sallies were no less pleasing to 
the sultan, who after a short time made him his 
mitsahib (confidant) and buyuk wlraMer' (Master of 
the Horse). On the 4’h Muhairam 1044 (30'h June 
1634) he was appointed knpndan pasha and ac- 
companied the sultan on his campaign against 
Eriwan; on his way back, on the 9"' OjumSda I 
104S (21st October 1635), he received the go- 
vernorship of Egypt, which he held till the 15'“' 
Djumada II 1047 (4* November 1637). On the 
accession of Sultan Ibrahim (Shawwal 1049 = 
February 1640) he was again appointed kapudan 
pasha and soon afterwards on the 22‘h Djumada 
I 1050 (9>h Sept. 1640) muhdfiz (military gover- 
nor) of Oczakow. In the following year he be- 
sieged for three months Azow, which had been 
taken by the Cossacks and then went in late au- 
tumn to Bosnia as wall. In 1054 (1644) we find 
him for a brief period governor of Baghdad; from 
there he was transferred in Ramadan of the same 
year (November 1644) as wall to Budln (Ofen). 
After the outbreak of the war with Venice he went 
to Crete as muhafii of the fortress of Canea, taken 
on the lydi August 1645, and landed there on the 
151!' Dhu ’l-Hidjdja 1055 (i^t February 1646). In 
July of the same year he took over the supreme 
command of the forces in the island, captured the 
important town of Rhethymnos and conducted the 
siege of Kandia in the following years but was 
unable to take this last bulwark of Venetian 
power. After being thirteen years in the field and 
having on the one hand assured the success of 
Turkish arms by his remarkable bravery, and on 
the other won over the native Greek population 
to Turkish rule by diplomatic measures, he was recal- 
led towards the end of 1068 (middle of 1658) and 
on the I4'h Shawwal (l5d'July 165®) appointed 
kapudan pa^a. On the 7^*^ Rabi I 1069 (3''^ De- 
cember 1658) he received the governorship of 
Rumeli ; the grand vizier Kbpriilu Muhammad 
Pasha, who had long been meditating the ruin of 
Husain, who was hated by him on account of his 
popularity and because he was a candidate for 
the highest office in the empire, succeeded by his 
intrigues in persuading the Sultan some months 
later — in the spring of 1659 — 1° imprison 
him in the Seven Towers and have him executed 
for alleged abuse of his powers. 


B ibliograp hy ; Na'lma, Td'rtkh (particularly 
ii. 688 jy.); Hadjdji Khalifa, Fcdhlike and Tak- 
lolm al - Tawarlkh ; Kantemir, History of the 
Ottoman Empire.^ p. 514 ry. ; v. Hammer, do., 
Vol. V. and vi, ; Zinkeisen, do., Vol. v. and vi. 
The exact date of Husain Pasha's execution is 
not given. The year and approximate date — 
shortly after Djumada I 1069 (March-April 
1659) — are certain from Nahma and Levin 
Warner’s letter of the 22^1 April 1569 (De Rebus 
Turcicis Epistolae ineditae.^ p. 57 ■'?•)• 

(J. H. Mordtmann.) 

HUSAIN PASHA, surnamed Kucuk owing to 
his diminutive stature, was originally a Georgian 
slave, who had been offered to Sultan Mustafa III 
by his master, the Silihdar Ibrahim Pasha in 1181 
(1767-1768). He grew up in the Imperial Serai 
together with his foster brother, afterwards the Sul- 
tan Selim III. When Selim came to power on the 1 1* 
Redjeb 1203 (9. 4. 1789) Husain became his first 
attendant [Itash cokaddr) and a few years later 
on the l6i!i Redjeb 1206 (10*'' March 1792) he 
was appointed kapudan pasha with the rank of a 
vizier. In accordance with Selim’s plans of reform 
and with almost unrestricted authority from him, 
Husain worked hard for the twelve years during 
which he occupied this post, at the reorganisation 
of the imperial navy and the arsenal. He succeeded 
in reorganising the whole Ottoman navy, on the 
model of the British and the French navies, with 
the help of foreign technologists, so that he is 
fully entitled to be called the founder and creator 
of modern Ottoman naval power. As leader of the 
fleet he had less occasion to add to his fame. It 
is difficult to defend the oppressive contributions 
levied by him on the islands of the Archipelago, 
during his annual expeditions in the Aegean Sea; 
these were partly the cause of the Greek insur- 
rection. On the other hand he managed more or 
less to suppress piracy in these districts ; on his 
first cruise, for instance, he destroyed Lambro Kat- 
soni’s (Canziani) filibustering fleet (1792) and even 
captured this latter’s infamous lieutenant, the pirate 
Karakatzani. Although he knew little or nothing of 
military matters, he was entrusted in 1212 (1798) 
with the command of the army sent against the 
famous Pazwanoghlu of Widdin. Husain Pasha be- 
sieged and blockaded him with a fleet of gunboats, 
but without success, so that he gave up and returned 
to Constantinople in autumn. In 1800 he spent 
several months cruising in the waters of Alexandria, 
and in the following year he united his forces 
to the British sent to reconquer Egypt. At the 
beginning of March he landed in the vicinity of 
Alexandria at the head of 6000 men, mostly Al- 
banians, and joining the Briti-sh forces, took part 
in the campaign against the French. As is well 
known, this expedition ended with the latter’s retreat 
from Egypt. At the beginning of Sha'ban 1216 
(Dec. 1801) he returned to Constantinople, where 
he was received and celebrated by the people as the 
reconqueror of Egypt, and covered with honours 
by the Sultan. On the 23"^ Sha‘ban 1218(71'! Dec. 
1803) Husain Pasha died in Kuruceshme (Bospho- 
rus), not yet 46 ye.ars of age, in the summer re- 
sidence of his wife, the Princess EsmS Sultan. His 
mausoleum in EiyQb was long considered a curiosity 
of the capital, and became famous as did the epi- 
taph on it composed by the historian Wayif fcf. v. 
Hammer, Constantinopolis und der Bospenr. \ ol. 
ii. p. Ixviii.; Wasif, Tavfarikh.^ p. li). 
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Bibliographv Djewdet, Tdrthh-, vii. 369 
sqq.\ 'Ata, Ta^rlkh ii. 193—198; Sidjill-i 
^Osmam^ ii. 218 (biographies). 

(]. H. ilORDTMANN.) 
HUSAIN PASHA_[See mezzomorto.] 

HUSAIN RAHMI, a notable representa- 
tive of the modern school of Tuikish 
literature, one of the most widely read if not 
the most popular Turkish writer of the present 
day. He owes his eminence to his remarkable 
sketches of life of the populace which he repro- 
duces in masterly fashion in vivid colours in life- 
like snapshots which reflect the whole frcslmess 
and artlessness of the surroundings. In his work 
there is a certain connection with the popular art 
of the storytellers {jneddah^ q. v.) and their masterly 
skill in imitating the real, rough everyday life of 
the people, which Rahml was the first to introduce 
into Turkish literature. His scenes from everyday 
life reproduce the vernacular and form a legular 
mine for linguistic and ethnographic research with 
their idioms, the exact wording and meaning of 
which seems sometimes even to escape the author 
himself and which will be sought in vain any- 
where else. In striking contrast with this natural, 
realistic style, which assures Rahml an abiding im- 
portance, is his other style supposed to be distin- 
guished and professing to be cultured, which is a 
hybrid between the language of journalism and 
the intolerably involved Turkish official language, 
the notorious bub-i-dll iisltibl, and lowers him to 
the most ordinary mediocrity. Apait from the 
composition of his scenes of popular life, the whole 
of the rest of his artistic technique is on the same 
level of commonplace mediocrity. In his novels 
one cannot help receiving the impression of seeing 
before one’s eyes a collection of splendid pictu- 
res with a very poor explanatory text. 

In spite of his polemical theorising of recent 
years, Rahmi does not take his work as an author 
very seriously. His easily won reputation prevented 
a strenuous, profitable development of his talent 
and a thorough and artistic working up of his 
usually licentious themes. The construction of the 
plot almost always leaves everything to be desired. 
The plots are too obvious and awkwardly developed. 
The endeavour to be didactic in the secondary epi- 
sodes not unfrequently destroys the artistic effect of 
the scenes borrowed from the life of the people. 

Rahml who had studied French models, pro- 
fesses to be a realist, although he condemns Zola 
as too extreme. His humour, his choice of subject 
and his method have earned him the not unap- 
propriate name of the Turkish Paul de Kock. An 
ardent patriotism impels him to emphasise the 
characteristics of his own people which he vindi- 
cates in contrast with the sickly imitation of 
foreign customs and to lay bare the haim caused 
by slavish imitation of the pseudo-European in 
Ottoman society. But he firmly avoids any idea- 
alising and does not spare with his humour the 
old types of Turkish society, whom he draws in 
contrast to the modern excrescences. 

He began his activity as an author with trans- 
lations from the French of which an example may 
be seen in vol. iii. of the Arakcl lUdb-hhdnesi 
djeb romanlary (Constantinople 1309 = 1891-2), 
which contains the Parisda bir tpehhiil (A Mar- 
riage in Paris) and a humorous story by Jules 
Claretie {Iki refik-i tahrtr) and also a translation 
of Alfred de Musset’s Frederic et Bernerette. 


His first independent work devoted to ridicu- 
ling the aping of European cu-toms: \,il-h.-’d 

sjak (The Looking-glass and the Coxeunibj .lUe.idy 
shows the true character of his t.ilent. lii 1313 
0895) appeared the humorous s.rtiiieal novel, 
Murebbiyc (The I.ady Teacher), 2"1 ed. 1315. pro- 
bably on the whole his best work, which at once 
made him famous. He boldly attacks the s\ stem 
of education in vogue in Constantinople with Us 
casual governesses, the often very suspicious women 
teachers. His novel which appeared, like most of 
his works, in .serial form in tlie Ikdam made a 
great stir and aroused resentment m all quarters, 
among conservative people on account of its in- 
decency, among progressives for its apparent hosti- 
lity to progre.s.s, and resulted in a vigorous press 
campaign against Rahml and the Ikdam itself. The 
humorous collection of letters, Mutallaka (The 
Divorced Woman), 1 314 f 1896), translated into Ger- 
man by Imhoff Pasha in his pictures of Turkish 
life vol. i., is directed against the senseless seve- 
rity of the Muslim divorce and thus treats of the 
problem of female emancipation, a very delicate 
one in Turkey. Fiiedrich Giese has translated 
some interesting fragments of the novel ’'iffet 
(^Cbas/ily), which appeared in the same year, as 

“Zt/V Vo/ksszenen aus I/nsen RabmVs Roman 

in Orieetialische Siitdien Theodor Aobdeke ziim 70. 
Gcbnrtstag geividmet, 1906. Next followed />/> ;««- 
'■ddele-i-sewdd (Equilibrium of Love). In 1315 (1897) 
appeared his longest novel Metres (The Mistress), 
which already shows a falling off, in 1316 (1898) 
7 'rrrta'«/(Encounter), and in 1319 (19°*) Ar'wr/- 
shituxs. From Ship seiodi on, the artistic qualities 
of his novels begin to decrease still more. In Ship 
sewdi itself the description of the dance of the 
negress with the Agha, in spite of its erotici.sm, 
must be described as a pearl of Rahmi's descrip- 
tive art. His latest Kxtii-ukly yildyz altynda 

bir izdiu'ddj (A Marriage among the comets), 
Qhul-i ydba/xl (the Ghoul of the Desert), and 
Diady (The Witch), brought him sharp criticism, 
particularly from the literary circle of the periodical 
Rubab (Fikret’s school), notably from ^ihab al- 
Din. His last work Diady carpiyor (the Witch 
beats), which appeared in 1329 (1910) under the 
device “Not till the day on which the importance 
of the purity of our language is recognised, will 
literature begin” is mere polemic. 

Bibliography. Horn, Geschichte der titr- 
kischen Moderne (1902), p. 47 — 46; Friedrich 
Giese, Der Entsvickhingsgang dcr modernen 
osinartischen Littcralur.^ in R. Haupt’s Katalog 
A®, ly (1906), p. xi. sq. ; Wl. Gordlewski, Ocerki 
po tnrwoj osnianskoj Litjeratxixje (Moscow 1912) 
p. 75 — 79. (Theodor Me.nzel.) 

HUSAIN SHAH b. Mahmud, last Sultan of 
the independent kingdom of Djawnptir [q. v.], 
seized the throne of his brother Muhammad Shah 
in 863 (=: 1458), when the latter was embarras- 
sed by the invasion of his territories by Bahlol 
Shah, Sultan of Dihli [q. v.]. Husain Shah made 
peace with Bahlol, and agreed upon a truce for 
four years. A successful campaign in Orissa and 
another in Gwalior added considerably to his 
wealth and importance, and in 878 he took ad- 
vantage of Bahlol’s absence in the Pandjab to ad- 
vance upon Dihll. After an indecisive action, a 
fresh truce was made, but the conflict between 
these rival powers was soon renewed, and con- 
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tinned, with brief intervals of peaca, until Bahlol 
entered Hjawnpur at the head of a victorious 
army and established his son Barbak there as 
viceroy. Husain Shah fled to Bihar, but was treated 
with great generosity by his conqueror, who al- 
lowed him to retain a tract of country yielding 
a revenue of five lakhs a year. Bahlol died in 
8<)4 (= 1488) and was succeeded by his son Si- 
kandar; in 1493 Husain Shah made a last at- 
tempt to recover his kingdom, and collecting a 
large force marched against Sikandar Lodi; but 
he was defeated in the neighbourhood of Banaras 
and fled to Gawr to the court of 'Ala al-Din 
Husain Shah, king of Bengal, by whom he was 
honourably received; he died there in 905 (= 1499), 
but his body was interred at Hjawnpur, close to 
the superb Hjami' Masdjid which had been elected 
during his reign. 

Bibliography. Firishta, Gulshan-i-Ihrahlml 
(Makala vii); Ni'mat Makhzan al-Af gkanl 

(chap. Ill); Elliot-Dowson, History of India.^ 
v. 82 sqq.\ B. Dorn, History of the Afghans.^ 
translated from the Persian of Ncamct Ullah.^ 

i. 49 sqq. _ _ _ 

HUSAIN WA'IZ KASHIFI. [See kashifI.] 
HUSAINABAD, the name of a town in Ben- 
gal, which was a mint of the Kings of Bengal 
Husain Shah, Nasrat Shah and Mahmad Shah HI 
between the years S99 (1493) and 939 (1532). 
It is generally supposed to be a name of the ca- 
pital Gaur [q. v.], bestowed on it by Husain 
.Shah, but Blochmann held that it was near Gaur 
but not identical with it. The identity with Gaur 
does not admit of much doubt, and similar titles 
(Nasratabad, Mahmudabad) seem to have been 
bestowed upon the same capital by Nasrat Shah 
and Mahmud Shah. The name Husainabad (or 
Hasanabad) on the copper coins of the Mughal 
Emperor Shah 'Alam II probably also refers to Gaur. 

Bibliography. Blochmann, Geography and 
History of Bengal in fount. As. Soe. of Bengal, 
1873; Lane-Poole, British Museum Cat. Coins 
of Muhammadan States of India, p. xxiii. ; Nel- 
son Wright, Cat. Coins Indian Mus. Calcutta, 

ii. 142, Oxford 1907; Whitehead, Cat. Coins in 
Lahore Mus., ii. 71, Oxford 1914. 

(M. Longworth Dames.) 
HUSAINI, plur. Husaintyun, a name borne 
by those sherlfs of Morocco who trace their des- 
cent from al-Husain, son of 'Alt and Fatima, the 
daughter of the Prophet. Unlike the HasanI [q. v.] 
the HusainI came at a relatively late date to 
Morocco, where they in numbers at any rate never 
attained the importance of their cousins. They 
form two main groups, the Sakallyun and the 
’■Irdklyun. 

The Sakallyun (i. e. these who came from Sicily) 
were driven from their original home by the Nor- 
man conquest. They fled first to Spain and thence 
to Morocco in the reign of the Marlnid Sultan 
Abu 'l-'Abbas Ahmad b. Abu Salim (end of the 
xiv'h century). They trace their descent from al-Hu- 
sain through 'All al-Rida. 

The '■Iraklyun, the descendants of al-Husain 
through Ibrahim al-Murtada, left Spain after the 
conquest of Granada by the Christians and sought 
refuge in Fas (1492). 

Bibliography’. al-Kadiri, al-Durr al-sani, 
p. 69 sqq.. Fas 1 309; Ibn al-KadI, IPiadhtoat 
al-Iktibds, Fas, n. d., p. 125 ; al-KattanI, Sal- 
-wat al-Anfas, Fas, 1316, ii. 2lS. (A. Coos.) 


HUSAINI SADAT AMiR, (Rukn al-DIn Hu- 
sain B. 'Alim u. Aei ’l-Hasan), born at Guziv, a 
village in Ghur, in 671 (1272), was a famous 
author and a renowned Sllfi poet. He came 
to Multan and became a disciple of Rukn al-Din 
Abu 'l-Fath (ob. 735 = 1335) 1^^ grandson and 
successor of Baha^ al-Din Zakarlya^ of Multan (ob. 
666= 1267). He afterwards settled in Herat where 
he died, according to the Nafahdt al-Uns, in 718 
(1318), according to the most recent researches 
however not till 729 (720?). Among his works the 
following may be mentioned; Kuzhat al-Arzvdh 
a Suit work in mixed prose and verse, in which 
the rules of the spiritual life are explained and 
illustrated by anecdotes and sayings of holy men; 
ZTid al-Musdfirln “Provisions for travellers”, rules 
of the religious life, illustrated by anecdotes and 
fables, and many other tracts such as Kanz al- 
Rumuz, Ruh al-Arwah, Sirdt muslaklm. Si Hama, 
and Tarb al-Muslimln, all of them treating of 
mystic love. 

Bibliography. Djami, Nafahdt al-Uns, 
p. 705 ; Davvlat Shah, Tadhkirat al-Shtlard, ed. 
Browne, p. 222; Khwandamir, Habib al-Siyar, 
vol. iii. djuz’ 2. p. 74; Firishta, ii. 762; Hadjdjl 
l^alifa, iii. 528, vi. 321; Ethe, India Office 
Lib. Cat., N''. 1832; Sprenger, Cat. Libr. of 
the King of Oudh, p. 430 jy. ; Rieu, Cat. 
Pers. Mss, Br. Mus., p. 608. 

(M. IIIDAYET HOSAIN.) 

al-HUSAM d. DirSr al-Kalbi, Abu 'l-Khat- 
TAR, governor of Spain 125 — 127(743—745). 
After Baldj b. Bishr [q. v.] had fallen in battle in 124 
(742) and his successor Tha'laba b. Salama had sold 
the Spanish Ansarls defeated and taken prisoner by 
him as slaves for a low price, Hanzala b. .SafwSn, 
governor of Ifril>iya, sent Abu T-I^attar to Spain 
as governor. According to Ibn al-Kutlya and Ibn 
al-AthIr, this was done at the express command 
of the Caliph Hisham, after Abu ’1-Khattar, who 
hated the Syrians bitterly, had sent him a poem in 
which he reminded him of the enmity of the Kai- 
sls. Abu ’l-Khattiir at once set free the imprisoned 
Arabs and broke the resistance of the Syrians by 
sending a number of their chiefs to Africa and 
dividing the rest among various towns and dis- 
tricts in Spain, where they were allotted for their 
support one third of the harvest which the na- 
tives had to pay to the state treasury. But their 
discontent continued and became dangerous to the 
governor, when a certain chief named al-Sumail 
[q. V.], who had been personally insulted by him, 
undertook the leadership of the Syrians and caused 
the civil war to flame forth again. When Abu 
’1-Khattar met them on the banks of the Guada 
lete, a portion of his troops failed him so that 
he had to take to flight and was captured (745). 
Soon afterwards, however, he was released by some 
of his followers but a new attempt to face the 
Syrians had the same lamentable result except that 
Abu ’1-Khattar escaped his enemies this time. But 
he had now to agree to make common cause 
with Ibn Huraith, who had at first been on the 
side of his enemies but whose claims to be re- 
cognised as Emir of Spain had met with the re- 
sistance of al-Sumail; Abu ’1-Khattar had even 
to grant him precedence. Nevertheless, both were 
captured in an encounter at Secunda on the Gua- 
dalquivir, opposite Cordova, and put to death 

(130 = 747). 

Bibliography. al-Bayan al-Mugkrib, ed. 
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Dozy, ii. 33 sqq . ; Ibn al-KuHya in Houdas. Con- 
quete de f Andalousic in Kccueil de tcxtes ct 
ti'adtictions public u f occasion du Vlld' Congi’cs 
internal, des Oricntalistes it Stockholm en iSSg.^ 
i. 234 sqq.., 267 sqq-., Akhhdr MadjmiPa, ed. 
Lafuente y Alcantara; Ibn al-Athir, ed. lorn- 
berg, V., 204 sqq.., 375 sqq.-., Dozy, Histoirc des 
Musultnans d' Espagnc., i. 267 sqq . ; Muller, Dcr 
Islam. i. 451; ii. 434 -f??- 
HUSAM al-DAWLA. [See faris r. muiiammad.] 
HUSSM al-DIN. [See timurtam etc.]. 
al-HUT = the fish, more accurately al-Hut al- 
^anubi was the name given by the Arabs to the 
constellation of the Southern Fish the largest star 
in which is Fomalhaut [q. v.]. Al-Hut., however, 
is also used of the zodiacal sign of Pisces, for 
which we find in al-Battani, etc. the dual al- 
Samakatdni = the two fishes; Ptolemy uses the 
plural for this sign and -jirio^ for 

the former. Sahib al-Hut =. Jonah. 

Bibliography-. Al-Eattani (ed. Nallino), ii. 
166, 176, iii. 265, 274; Kazwlni, Kosmogra- 
phie (ed. Wtistenfeld), i. 38, 41; L. Ideler, 
Unlersuchungen iiber den Ursprung u. die Be- 
deutuug dcr Sternnamcn., p. 202 and 284. 

(H. Sl’TER.) 

al-HUTAI^A, ‘the dwarf, a nichname originally 
given in contempt to the Arab poet Diarwal 
B. Avvs, who belonged to the MiMadramitn [q. v.]. 
His genealogy was despised; he had cause to 
attach himself sometimes to the ‘Abs clan and 
sometimes to the Dhiihl. The date of the com- 
mencement of his poetical activities is usually 
antedated in an impossible fashion by literary 
tradition; he was most probably a younger contem- 
porary of ‘Urwa b. al-\Vard [q. v.]. He was con- 
verted to Islam but his religion was very super- 
ficial. In the reign of Abu Bakr he took part in 
the Kidda [q. v.] rising. His character is very 
unfavourably de.scribed; a low avarice and vena- 
lity form the main characteristics of his literary 
career. He wandered among the Arab tribes sin- 
ging and begging, lavishing extravagant panegyiics 
on any liberal Maecenas and threatening the less 
bountiful uith lampoons. In ‘Omar’s reign he was 
imprisoned for lampoons directed against Zibri- 
kan b. Badr. Nothing definite is known of the 
year of his death. Arab tradition makes him sur- 
vive into the reign of Mu'awiya I. Abulfeda {^An- 
nales., i. 375) even puts the date of his death at 
69 = 668 a. d., which is hardly credible. The most 
probable supposition is that he died about 30 A. H. = 
650 (Brockelmann, i. 41). His versatile poetic t.a- 
lent, especially in these two branches of poetry, 
is highly praised. I.ater poets mention him as a 
distinguished predecessor (^Zeitschr. d. Deutsch. 
Morgcnl. Ges.., xlvi. 41 ; also Kumait, ed. Horovitz, 
n". 4 V. II, Baha al-Dln Zuhair, ed. Palmer, p. 217, 3); 
philologists of the second and third centuries acti- 
vely collected his poems, which however even at a 
very early period (notably by Hammad al-Rawija) 
had been corrupted by interpolations. Of the two 
recensions of his Di-wan., that in which unau- 
thentic portions were leniently dealt with by 
Abn ‘Amr al-Shaibani and Ibn al-‘Arabi has sur- 
vived in its entirety, while Abu Hakim al-Sidjis- 
tani's recension in which the elimination of sus- 
picious passages is more strictly performed, has 
only survived in isolated fragments. The extant 
manuscripts of the Diwan and the editions based 
on them give the first recension. The Diwdn of j 


- HUTAIM. 

Hutafa was published with an introduction and 
explanatory notes by the jircsent writer (in vul. 
46 and 47 of the Zeitschr. d. Dents Ji. Mcigenl. 

and lepiint, I.eipzig, 1893), and later 
with Sukkan's commentary and glosses by the 
editor, Ahmad al-Shingiti (Cairo, lakaddum press, 
n. d.). In' addition to the mss. mentioned in the 
former edition the Dl'.cTin (uith Sulskaii) also 
exists in Stambul, Fatih-I-ibrary, n". 3S21 (a copy 
of it in Cambiidge, see E. G. Browne's Handlist 
n". 384); a portion in the Cat.rlogiie ‘Atif Ef. 
nf. 2777 (according to Rescher). 

Bearers of the name al-HutaPa are also found 
in later times; an Abu ’l-.\bbas b. al-Hutai a is 
quoted by Subki, Tabakat al-SJuif.^iya., iv. 234^ “s 
and an Ahmad b. al-Hutai'a, ibtd.., 279, 12 (both 
in the vph century A. H.) (I. Goi.dzihek.) 

HUTAIM (Heteim. H atEmi, TeiimI, HitEm, plur. 
Hutaiman, Hetaiman), a large tribe ofnoinads 
which is scattered throughout the Hidjaz, Nadjd 
and Egypt. Their chief settlements are at Djidda, 
I.ith and al-\Vadjh; smaller bodies of the Hutaim 
live near al-Hidjr, al-‘Ula (‘Ally), Maibar (here they 
are makers of cheese), in the Ilarrat al-Ethnan 
(near Khaibai), on the Wadi 'l-Rumma above 
Medina, where they are neighbours of the Harb, 
and in the vicinity of Mecca. In Egypt they are 
found south of Helwan and in considerable num- 
bers in the eastern delta near Zakazik. During the 
spring after the rainy season many of the Hutaim 
encamp with their herds of sheep and goats on 
the islands of the Red Sea at the exit from the 
Gulf of ‘.'Mfaba (Nu'man [Naaman, Neiman], etc.) 
and on the west coast of the sea at Abu Sha‘r, where 
they catch fish, which are numerous there, and 
tortoises which yield excellent shell. 

In gjidda, al-'Wadjh, Yanbu‘, and other ports they 
sell fish, butter, milk, honey, goats, and sheep to 
the pilgrims and caravans. The following subdivi- 
sions of the Hutaim are mentioned: Ibn Barrak, 
Ibn Dammuk (min al-l^lule), Ibn Djelladan, Hai- 
zan, al-Kabid (Gabid), Fehyat (see Fehyi), al- 
Khiarat , al-Mothilbara , Bed6wna (on the Dj ebel 
Dokhan below al-‘Ally), Banti Ra.siid (numbering 
about 2000 souls), al-Feradissa, Kerabis (al-Wadjh), 
al-Noamsi, al-Thiabba or Ibn Simra (Simrl, the 
three latter at Khaibar), also the so-called ‘Arab 
al-Hisar (south of Helwan, very prosperous) and 
the Banu ‘Ata (in the eastern Delta). 

The origin of the Hutaim is unknown; they 
are therefore not regarded as Bedouins and are 
despised by the Arabs who do not intermarry 
with them; the Sherarat [q. v.] so feared for their 
treachery are held to be related to them; the 
traveller Riippel considers them to have come 
from Yemen. According to legend, the Prophet 
once visited a camp of the Hutaim where a dog 
was served up to him as a meal ; Muhammad in 
anger is said to have forbidden his followers to 
enter into marriages with them or to eat with 
them. The travellers Burckhardt, Ruppel, and 
IVellsted describe them as industrious, kind and 
hospitable. Ihe Hutaim on the islands of the Red 
Sea are poor and live under wretched conditions, 
they dwell partly in caves and caverns ; they pay 
tribute (two dollars a head) to the Huwaitat [q. v.]. 
The Hutaim in Hidjaz and Nadjd are more pros- 
perous than Bedouins usually are. Their camels 
I are of the finest. They are well armed and excel- 
lent shots. A portion of the Hutaim pays tribute 
1 to the Shammar chief Ibn Rashid. 
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Bibliography. C. Ritter, Erdktmde., xii. 
174—177, 207, 213; xiii. 2t8, 271—272, 
3°7 311; t'h. M. Doughty, Travels in Ai alia 

Deserta.^ i. 94, 95, 125, 198, 280, 282, 318, 
427, 564, S 7 o; ii- 20, 24, 64, 65, 70, 72, 114, 
174, 17s, 179, 20S, 209, 210, 2 i 8, 219, 220, 
231, 239, 240, 276, 535; M Freiherr V. Oppen- 
heim, Vom Mittelmeer ;:tim I'ersisclicn Golf.^ 
11 8- (J. ScHLElFER.) 

HUWA HUWA, literally “he is he”, or “it 
is it”, means: 

a. in logic what is represented as entirely 
identical e. g. “Muhammad b. ^Abd Allah” and 
“the Prophet”. (Peano and the modern logicians 

express this equation l)y the sign — *). 

«. in Mysticism the state of the saint whose 
completed personal unity testifies to divine unity 
in the world. 

Bibliography : Ghazali, Alakdsjd al-falasifa.^ 
Cairo, p. ii6j Halladj, Kiidb aBTaivusin.^ p. 
129, 175, 189; Ibn Rushd, Ma bald al-Tabfa, 
Cairo, p. 12. _ (Louis Massigxon.) 

al-HUWAITAT (Hwetat, Haweitat, HowE- 

TAT, HotVEYTAT, HOW'ADAT, Howahtat; sing. 
HutVAiTl), an Arab tribe in the northern Hidjaz 
and on the Sinai peninsula; their settlements in the 
Hidjaz reach southwards from al-'Akaba to beyond 
al-Wadjh; they are neighbours of the Balt [q. v.] 
and Djuhaina [q. v.] with the latter of whom they 
are on bad terms. Formerly the Djudham [q. v.] 
occupied their settlements. 

There is a large settlement of the Huwaitat on 
the Wadt Makna, where they have many huts and 
thick palmgroves; they only stay here during the 
date-harvest. Between 'Ain Unua and al-Muwailih 
(Moila), a station for pilgrims on the Red Sea, 
they have good pastures where they encamp during 
the rainy season with their numerous flocks of 
sheep and goats. In autumn they live in the oasis 
Dhat al-Hadjdj in the neighbourhood of ^ebel 
Tubaik, north of Tabuk. In the hot season they go 
back to Ghazza ; here as well as in the little villages 
in al-Hisma near al-'Akaba they tend their exten- 
sive date orchards and cultivate their fields of 
dhura. In Yanbu' and other ports they sell butter, 
milk, goats and sheep to the pilgrims and tra- 
vellers along the coast; in Nadjd they exchange 
dhura for cattle. Many of the Huwaitat are camel- 
drivers and camel dealers; those in Palestine are 
traders (particularly among the Bedouins). In 
Burckhardt’s time they carried on a busy trade 
with Cairo; every year a caravan of over 4000 
camels went from the Huwaitat to the Egyptian 
capital, where they bought wheat, barley and cloth- 
ing. The Huwaitat are considered descendants of 
the ancient Nabataeans ; according to a common 
belief among them, they are descended from two 
brothers of the Harb [q. v.] The founder of the tiibe 
is said to have been Hwet (Iluwait), a native to 
Egypt, who came to al-'Akaba on a pilgrimage and 
is buried in al-Hisma. Of the ten or twelve subdivi- 
sions of the Huwaitat, which were given to him, 
Burckhardt mentions the following as the most 
powerful ; the 'Omran (perhaps identical with the 
'Imran, the present northern neighbours of the 
Huwaitat al-Tihama [on the Red Sea]), al-Djazi 
(al-DshasI, probably the Hwetat [Kawm] b. DjazI 
or Huwaitat al-Safha in A. Musil, now the most 
important group in Arabia Petraca, who live in 
the town of al-Shera' and the eastern desert and 
number nearly 800 families), al-Mesk and al- 


Resai. C. M. Doughty mentions the following divi- 
sions;^ Allowin ('Alawin [‘Alawin]) or Hwetat b. 
I^ad in Musil, the second main group in Arabia 
Petraea,^ 100 families strong, living in al-HismS), 
Suaki, Saidin (nomads, probably the Zawah'da [al- 
Zaidi]^ in Musil, who are reckoned to the Huwaitat 
b. l^azi), al-Terabin, Tlaha (al-Tiyaha) and Dara- 
wessha (Darawsha [b. Darwtsh], a division of the 
Huw'aitat b. Djad). ihe lavabin, the most power- 
ful tribe in the country between Bih- al-Seba' and 
al-Na '^1 (about 13,000 men) and the Tiyaha, an in- 
fluential tiibe at BFr al-Seba', who, according to 
Musil and Janssen, do not belong to the Huwaitat 
but are merely their neighbours. 

The Huwaitat aie a warlike tribe and are feared 
by the pilgrims for their ambushes (they beset the 
roads to al-' 01 a['Ally]). Eveiy year they raid the 
neighbouring tribes, the Bali, Shammar etc.. During 
the Egyptian campaigns, Muhammad 'Alt was 
only able to subdue them by bestowing annual 
gifts on their ^aikhs. They still receive at the 
present time considerable gifts in gold, g.arments, 
and food from the Turks, particularly in times of 
politic.al unrest. In 1873 the inhabitants of al-Kerak 
(north of Ma'an, were defeated by the Huwaitat. 
In 1877 there was a great battle between them 
and the people of al-Kerak and al-Shbbak (north of 
Petra) in which they were again victorious. They 
levy a yearly tribute of two thalers a head on the 
Hutaim [q. v,] to whom they grant protection. 
They also receive tribute from the §hararat [q. v.], 
the people of Taima\ from some emigrants in 
^awf al-Sirhan [q. v.], from the town of Ksf in 
the Wadi Sirhan, al-Shobak (Shawbak, north of 
Petra), etc. Palgrave estimates the number of 
Huwaitat, who are under §hamm.ar chiefs, at 20,000. 

According to al-Batanunf, their total number 
is 70,000. 

B i blio gr ap hy. Burckhardt, Notes on the 
Bedouins and Wa habys {LonAoSi 1831), p. 29; C. 
Ritter, Arabien.^ ii. 219, 230, 234,273,281,295, 
3 o>> 303, 305, 307; W. Palgrave, Year's Nar- 
rative-., Ch. M. Doughty, Travels in Arabia De- 
serta, i. 16, 29, 45, 46, 137, 233, 234, 235, 
390; ii. 24, 323; A. Musil, Arabia Petraea, 
iii. (Wien 1908), 48—49, 51— 55 , 59, 60, 123, 
210, 215, 217, 222, 320, 352, 354, 366, 401, 
407 — 41 1 and Index; A. Jaussen, Coutumes dcs 
Arabes ati pays de Moab (Bt. Bibl., ix. Paris 
1908), p. 392—393, 410, 411, 415; Jaussen 
et Savignac, Miss, archeol. en Arabic {Publ. de 
la sac. des fouilles ariheol., Paris 1910), p. 46, 
48, 55, 459; Euting, Tagbnch einer Reise in 
Inner-Arabien, ii. 103. (J. ScnutlFER.) 

HUWAIZA [See hawIza.] 

HUWARA (Berber Howara) is the name 
f one of the most important Berber 
tribes. It must be confessed that the genealogists 
aie not agreed as to the place which should be 
allotted to it in the Berber family, quite apart 
from the legends, which give it a Yemeni origin. 
The Arabic etymology of the name {taha-.v-joarnd) 
has given rise to suggestions detailed by al-Idrisl 
and attacked by Ibn l^aldun. The most probable 
view is that their eponymous ancestor, was des- 
cended from Aurigh, son of Eranes. The tribes and 
clans of the Huwara were very numerous; among 
the most important are the B. Kamlan, the (Iha- 
ryan, the Wargha the Zekkaw.r, the Maslata and 
the Madjils. At the Arab conquest, these tribes, 
as the Muslim historians inform us, took Tripo- 
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Utania aad the countiy of Barlca. Some even settled 
in the Sahara desert near the Lamta and took the 
name Hoggar (a contraction of Howar, Huwar); 
they would thus be the ancestors of the modern 
Tuareg. Others founded the town of Aghmat in 
Southern Morocco. They became converts to Is- 
lam but afterwards apostasized ; they later zealously 
adopted the doctrines of the Kharidjis and shared 
in all their rebellions, in that of Abu Yazid also, 
particularly those who had settled in Ifrikiya, 
Awras and Sersu. They became so weakened by 
oppression by the Fatlmid caliph Isma'il al-Manstir 
and later by the Hafsid Emir Aba Zakarlya, that 
they played no part in political affairs afterwards. 
In the xivth century we find them spread all over 
north Africa, between Barka and Alexandria, from 
Tebessa to Bega and to the sea, in the valley 
of the Shelif where they had founded the town 
of al-Batha, which has now utterly vanished and 
between Mascara and Relizane where they had built 
the KaEa of the B. Huwara, the modern Kaka of 
the B. Rashid, One of their families the B. Khat- 
tab had founded a kingdom in Ztrlla; on its 
downfall they founded another in Fezzan, which 
■was destroyed by the Kurd Karakosh, who put 
the last ruler of this family, Muhammad b. Khat- 
tab b. Isliten, to death by torture, in order to 
gain possession of his wealth. Of those who occu- 
pied the central Maghrib Ibn Khaldun says: (the 
tribes) graze herds of sheep, but as they are op- 
pressed with taxes they no longer show the 
pride and independence, which once distinguished 
them when their armies won bloody victories. 
Scattered and weakened they are now despised". 


ihli o g y a p h y\ .al-Idrisi, Di's^rtption a; 
I'Afrique ct dc rKspayni\ ed. .and ti.and. Do/y 
and de Goeje, Leiden lS66, p. 58, 66-()7 (text) 
67, 66-7 (iransl.); al-Ya kiiln, /L.n u.'-.l/u- 

^rihii ed. transl. de Goeje, l.cijen i860, p. 
7, 17 (text), 90, H3-U4 (tran-1.); Ibn KJia'dun, 
Kitab al-Ihcir^ vi. 139 — 144’. llistotrc des Bcr- 
hires, transl. de Slane, i. 272 — 282; li. 302-303; 
Carette, Rechcrchss stir roriqni: e/ l;s miyratutns 
lies principaUs tribus de I'Afrique septentriinalc, 
Paris 1S93, p. 163 sq. (KenS B.vsse'V.) 

HUWWARIN a place on the road from Da- 
mascus to Palmyra and Hims, about midway be- 
tween them. It is celebrated as a resort of Yazid I. 
The district was inhabited in L\bd al-Malik's time 
by Nablt, i. e. natives who were Christians and 
spoke Aramaic. This remained the case down to 
the time of the ilamluks of Egypt. Yazid died at 
Huwwarin and was buried there; this is confirmed 
by contemporary poetry. The inhabitants still point 
out a ruin called Kasr Yazid, ‘■Yazid's castle’. This 
name is probably only an echo of the literary 
tradition, according to which there were lasting 
links between Yazid and Huwwarin. 

Bibliography'. Yakut, Mu'-djam, II, 355; 
Guy Le Strange, Palestine under the Moslems, 
p. 456; Sachau, Peise in Syrien, p. 52 sqi/.', 
Akhtal, Dtwan (ed. Salhani) , p. 232 — 7; 
Tabari, Annales (de Goeje), 11, 203, 427, 488; 
Aglfant, XVI, 88; Ibn Djuhair, Travels (ed. 
Wright), p. 260; H. Lammens, Etudes stir U 
r'egne de Mo'-atvia I-'r , p. 381-2, 400, 408, 
417, 420; do., Lc califat de Yazid B'r p. 471-2. 

(H. Lammess.) 


I. 


al-IBADIYA, usually called AsiplYA in North 
Africa, are the followers of ‘Abd Allah b. Ibad 
[q. V.]. A few additions may here be made to 
what has been written in i. p. 3, chiefly with 
reference to the North African Abadis. The first 
rising of the Ibadis took place in the last years 
of the reign of Marw'an II, under “^Abd Allah b. 
Yahya Talih al-Hakk and Abu Hamza (129 
747)- '^Abd Allah had homage paid him in Ha- 
dramut, then conquered San'^a’ and sent Abn 
Hamza to Mecca ; the latter defeated the Omayyad 
governor at Kudaid and brought Medina also 
under his sway. In the following year 130 (748) 
however, Marwan sent "Abd al-Malik Ibn 'Atiya 
against him; .Abu Hamza was put to flight in the 
Wadi ’1-Kura, took refuge in Mecca, whither 
^Abd al-Malik followed him, and was taken and 
executed there after a vigorous resistance. A short 
time afterwards the Ibadi caliph 'Abd Allah b. 
Yahya met the same fate. According to Shahras- 
tani, ed. Cureton , p. 100, Abd Allah b. Ibitd 
also took part in this rising but this statement 
seems to be inaccurate, as Ibn IbSd, according 
to more reliable statements, died in the reign of 
Abd al-Malik nearly half a century previously. 
A second rising under al-Djulanda in ‘Oman in 
134 (75^—2) was put down by the ‘Abbasid ge- 
neral Khazim b. Khuzaima. 

In the meanwhile the Ibadi movement spread 
to North Africa; on its vicissitudes there cf. the 
article abadites. In Arabia itself it found a hospi- 


table soil in distant ‘Oman and in time became 
the predominant sect there cf. the article ‘OMAX, 
From there it was later brought to Zanzibar. 

The Ibadiya form a separate community in 
Islam alongside of the Sunnis and Shi'fs and 
have their own rules of faith and religious laws, 
which, however, on the whole agree with those of 
the Sunnis and only deviate on certain questions. 
They also recognise the Kurban and Hadith as the 
source of religious knowledge, but instead of 
Idjraa and Kiyas they have Ra’y [q. v.]. They 
show their Kharidji origin not only on these points 
but also on the question of the Imamate, although 
in a different fashion from the Azra^is. We can- 
not here enter into details of their conception of 
walaya, bardla and wtekiif, especially as they are 
iwt agreed among themselves on them. Al-^ahras- 
tanl, al-Baghdadi, etc. mention a schism of the 
older Ibadiya into 3 or 4 sects; the Hafsiya, the Ha- 
ntljiya, the A azidiya and those who admit of an 
obedience lyhich has not God as its object. In 
me hter history of the community, notably in 
North Africa, further differences of opinion re- 
vealed themselves. Several theological works of their 
leaders are mentioned in Fikrist, p. 182 sqq., 
more about which is given in Bibliography to the 
art. ABADITES. The chief source is the work made 
known by Sachau, Mitteil. des Semin, f 'iir orient. 
Sprachen, 2th Abteilung i., i sqq., and it. 47 Wo 
entitled hash/ al-Ghumma al- Diamp li-Ahhbar 
al-Umma. 
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J! i /’ / i o g r ap h y. al-Mubarrad , Kamil ^ ed. 
Wright, p. 615; al-Shahrastani, ed. Cure- 

ton, p. 100 .al-Baghdadi, al-Fark baina 

'l-l-tralg p. $2 sqq.^ 263 ; Wellhausen, Die reliiqios- 
fo/ilische Oppositionspartcicn etc., p. 52 sqq.'^ 
Sacliau, Muhammedanisches Erbrccht iiach tier 
Lchrc tier ibaditischcn Arabcr^ Sitzuiigsberichtc 
Beil. A lad. 1894 (based on al-BesIwi’s Compen- 
dium printed Zanzibar 1SS6). Other literature 
in the .\rt. itself; cf. also Becker in Der Islam 
ii., Xote I. 

IBLIS, the personal name of the Devil. 
The word is probably a corruption of Sia/SoAo?; 
the native philologists derive it from the root h-l-s 
“because Iblls has nothing to expect {itblisd) from 
the mercy of God”. He is also called al-Shailan 
(Satan), '^Adiiwia Allah (enemy of God) or al- 
'^Adu-d)w. A l-Shaitan however is not a proper name. 
In the Kurban he appears mainly in the early history 
of the world (ii. 32: vii. 10; xv. 31 ry. ; xvii. 63; 
xviii. 48; XX. 1 15; xxxviii. 74 ry.) as rebellious at 
the creation of Adam and as the tempter of Eve in 
Paradise. After Allah had formed Adam [q. v.] out 
of earth and breathed the breath of life into him, 
he issued an order to the angels to bow down 
before him. The only one who refused to do so 
was Iblls, because he, being created of fire, thought 
it beneath his dignity to pay homage to a being 
made of earth. He was therefore banished and 
cursed; but he begged postponement of his punish- 
ment till the Day of Judgment; he was granted 
this as well as power to lead astray all those 
who are not true servants of God. When Adam 
and Eve were in Paradise, he tempted them to 
eat of the fruit of the tree. Muhammad has here 
combined two independent myths, the creation of 
Adam and the temptation of Eve in Paradise. 
It is to be noted that in the story of the crea- 
tion, the devil is always called Iblis; in the story 
of Paradise, however, al-Shaitan, at least when not 
denoted by a pronoun. The story of Iblis is based 
on Christian tradition. In the Life of Adam 
and Eve., § 15 (Kautzsch, Apokryphen') it is re- 
lated that Michael had commanded the angels to 
worship Adam. The Devil objected that Adam 
was less important and younger than they; he 
and his hosts refused and were cast down upon 
the earth. According to the Schatzhbhle (ed. 
Bezold, p. 15 sq. of the Syriac-Arabic text), God 
gave Adam power over all creatures. The angels 
thereupon reverenced him, except the Devil, who 
had become jealous and said : He ought to w'or- 
ship me, who am light and air, while he is only 
earth. He was therefore cast out of heaven with 
his hosts; then he was called Satan, Daemon, etc. 

Muslim tradition has adorned the Kur^anic ac- 
count with various features, some well known. 
The difficulty had first to be overcome that in 
the Kurban Iblls is numbered among the Djinn 
[q. v.] as well as among the angels, and these 
are usually considered two different classes of 
beings. Zamakhshari says that Iblls is only a 
Q}inni and that the name angel in the Kur an 
applies to both classes {^Kashshaf on Snra xx. 1 1 5). 
But it is also said that Iblis w'as an archangel. 
Others say that the Djinn were a division of the 
angels, who had to guard Paradise {al-^annd)\ 
hence their name (Tabari, Annales., i. 80). These 
Djinn were created of the fire of Samum (Sura, 
XV. 27) while the angels are created of light 
(Tabari, 13 ., p. 81.) In the beginning the Ejinn 


inhabited the earth. But they quarrelled with one 
another and finally blood was shed. Allah then sent 
Iblis who, at that time, bore the name of ^Azazil 
or al-Harilb, wdth a troop of angels against the 
brawlers who were driven back into the mountains. 
According to other accounts however, Iblis was one 
of the earthly Djinn and was brought back a prisoner 
to heaven by the angels sent by Allah to punish 
the unruly Djinn; he was still quite young at 
this time (/ 3 ., p. 84). The name al-Hakam is also 
given to Iblis before his fall, as Allah had ap- 
pointed him judge over the Djinn, he filled this 
office for 1000 years. He then became vain of 
the name and created unrest among the Djinn, 
which lasted another 1000 years. Allah then sent 
fire which consumed them ; but Iblis took lefuge 
in heaven and remained a faithful servant of Al- 
lah till the creation of Adam ( 13 ., p. 85 ; Mas^udi, 
Mu!Tidj\ i. 50 sqq.) 

But there are other traditions about the pride of 
Iblis. Tabari ( 13 ., p. 83) relates that he felt him- 
self superior to the other angels, whereupon Allah 
said: “I will create a khalifa on earth” (Sura ii. 
28); Tabari ( 13 ., p. 79 sql) further says that Iblis 
was one of the archangels and luled over the 
Djinn on earth and in the lowest heaven. He 
then became rebellious and was called Shaitan 
radqtm by Allah. 

In the discussion of the story of Paradise 
in Tradition it is related how Iblis obtained access 
to Paradise. The view, also found in Christian 
authors, is generally prevalent that he made use 
of a seipent for this purpose. According to some 
authorities, he tried all the animals in vain; ac- 
cording to others, he began wdth the peacock, 
which he once saw at the gate of Paradise. He 
promised to tell him three words which would 
protect him from death on condition that he let 
him enter. But the peacock would not and told 
his experience to the serpent. The latter allowed 
Satan to sit between its teeth (aceording to others 
in its belly) and carried him in. The serpent was 
on intimate terms with Eve ; and Satan now talked 
out of its mouth. He told the woman of the fruit 
of the tree which gave immortality, as an angel 
had told him. When Eve had gone to the tree, 
Iblis appeared in the form of an angel. Accord- 
ing to others, he brought her the fruit of the 
tree himself, with the well-known result. Iblis, 
Adam, and Eve were banished from Paradise and 
cursed. (The Kurban places the banishment of Iblis 
after the story of the creation). The serpent, pre- 
viously a beautiful quadruped was condemned to 
crawl upon its belly. Iblis was granted postpone- 
ment of his punishnent. Henceforth he had to 
live in ruins, tombs and filthy places. His food 
is flesh offered to idols, his drink wine, his 
pastimes music, dancing, and poetry. His descen- 
dants are seven times more numerous than those 
of men. 

In the end Iblis shall be thrown into hell-fire 
with his hosts and the damned among men. „Then 
shall they (the idols) be thrown into it (i. e. into 
hell) as well as those who have been sedueed and 
the hosts of Iblis”. (Sura, xxvi. 94 sq.). The phra- 
seology of this verse recalls Matthew, xxv. 41 : 
“Then shall he say also unto them on the left hand ; 
Depart from me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire 
prepared for the devil and his angels”. 

But in the meanwhile he plays many a trick on 
men, and leads them astray except the believers 
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(Sura, xxxiv. 19). The hatif [q. v.] so frequently 
mentioned in Arabic literature is often simply the 
voice of Iblls. For example, he is said to have 
warned 'Air in this way not to wash the Pro- 
phet’s corpse; another hatif then brought the 
Prophet’s son-in-law into the right course again 
(Tha'labf, Kisas^ p. 44). 

Allah once granted John the Baptist an inter- 
view with Iblis. He asked the Evil One, when 
he had the greatest influence on men and the 
answer was: “when they have eaten and drunk 
their fill”. John thereupon resolved never to reach 
this stage. 

On his propagation it is said that he lays two 
eggs as often as he rejoices over the rebellious- 
ness of the children of Adam and young are born 
from these eggs. It is also said that he has both 
male and female organs and impregnates himself. 

Bibliography. In addition to the sources 
mentioned in the text, the commentaries on 
the passages quoted from the Kur’an; Weil, j 5/- 
blische Legenden der Museliniinne)\ p. 12 si]q.\ 
Griinbaum, Neue Beitrage ztir semitischen Sagen- 
kunde.^ p. 60 al-DiyarbakrI, al-Khamis 

(Cairo 1283), i. 31 sqq.\ Bukhari, Sahlh.^ Bab 
Sifat Iblls wa-DiunUdihi. (A. J. Wensinck.) 
IBN (a.), Son. 

IBN 'ABBAD, Abu ’l-Kasim IsmaTl b. 'Ab- 
BAD B. al-^Abbas b. 'Abbad b. Ahmad b. IdrIs 
al-TalakanI, vizier of the two Buyids Mu”- 
aiyid al-Dawla and Fakhr a 1-Daw la, born 
in Dhu ’1-Ka'da 326 (September 938). His father 
had been Rukn al-Dawla’s vizier; he himselff re- 
ceived the name 'al-Sahib’ (the companion) on 
account of his relations with Abu ’1-Fadl b. al- 
'Amld [v. IBN al-'amId] or Mu^alyid al-Dawla, who 
appointed him his secretary. After the fall of Abu 
’1-Fath b. al-'AmId [v. ibn al-'amId] he was raised 
to the rank of vizier and when Mu’aiyid al-Dawla 
died in 373 (9S4) and the power passed to Fakhr 
al-Dawla, the latter confirmed him in his office. 
He held the grand viziership till his death and 
during his long tenure of office exercised a very 
great influence over Fakhr al-Dawla. In 377 (987-8) 
he undertook an expedition to Tabaristan, arranged 
affairs there and captured several fortresses. Ibn 
'Abbad died in al-Raiy in Safar 385 (March 995) 
and was buried in Isfahan. 

Bibliography. Yakut, Ir^d al-Arib (ed. 
Margoliouth), ii. 273 — 343; Ibn Khallikan (ed. 
Wustenfeld), N°. 95 (transl. de Slane, I, 212 
al-Athir (ed. Tornberg), viii. 264, 
454; ix- 4 J'/., 18, 39, 44, 72, 77 -f?-; Wilken, 
Gesch. der Sultane aus dem Geschlechte Bujeh 
nach Mirchond.^ Chap. viii. 

(K. V. Zettersteen.) 

IBN 'ABBAD, Abu ‘^Abd Allah Muhammad 
AbI Tshak IbrahTm b. AbI Bakr 'Abd Al- 
lah B. Malik b. IbrahIm b. Muhammad b. Malik 
b. IhrahIm b. Yahya b. ^Abbad al-NafzX al- 
HimyarI AL-RundI, generally known as Ibn ^Abbad, 
a lawyer, mystic poet, and preacher, 
was born in 733 (1332-3) in Spain at Ronda, 
where he spent his youth, learned the Kurban by 
heart at the age of seven and began to study 
language and law. He then went to Fas and TJem"- 
cen to complete his studies. He returned to Mo- 
rocco, settled at Sals where he studied under 
Ahmad b. '^Ashli” on the latter’s death, after 
spending some time at Tangier under the Sufi 
Abu Marwan 'Abd al-Malik, he was brought to 


Fas and entrusted with the post of hhatib at the 
mosque of al-Karawiyin, which he held for fitteen 
years, i. e. till his death on Fiiday 3"^ Radjab 
702 (= 17 Tune 1300). He was buried inside 
the Bab al-Futuh. 

Among his teachers we may mention al-Shanf 
al-Tilimsanh al-MadjdjasI, giandfalher of the author 
of the Nafh al-Tib^ Abu ‘^Abd Allah al-Makkarl, 
and among his pupils Vahya al-Sarradj, al-Khatib 
b. Kiinfudh and Abu ‘^Abd Allah b. al-Sakkak 
are specially noted. 

A Sufi of the order of al-Shadhili, Ibn "Abbad 
is best known by his commentary on the Hikam of 
Ibn ‘^Ata^ Allah al-Iskandari {^Qhaith al~Ma-vTihih 
al-^aliya Shark al-Iiikam al-'Ata^'iya') published at 
Bulak in 1285 and at Cairo in 1303, 1306. 

Bibliography', Ibn al-Kadi, DJadhioai al- 
Iktibas,^ Fas 1309, p. 200 : al-Kattanl, Sahvat 
al-Anfds,^ Fas 1316, ii. 133; Ahmad Baba, Kail 
aBlblihad;,^ Fas 1317, p. 287; do.. Kifdyat al- 
MuhtadJ (ms. of the Medersa of Algers), Pk 145 • 

Makkari, Nafh al-Tlb,^ Cairo 1302, iii. 175. 

(Moh. Bex Cheneb.) 

IBN al-ABBAR, Ai!u Djaf.vr .Ahmad k. Mu- 
HAM.M.VD at.- Kh .\wlanI, Arab poet, lived at Se- 
ville and died in 433 (1041-1042). Resides a Diivdn., 
there should, according to Hadjdji l^alifa, he as- 
cribed to him four works usually attributed to the 
author of the Takmila and of t\\e Hullat al-Siyara^ 
[see next art.]. 

Bibliography. Ibn Khallikan , Wafayaty 
Cairo 1310, i. 44; al-Dabbi, Bughyat al-multa- 
mis., p. 152, n«. 352; Codera al-UftfdJam {Bibl. 
arab.-hisp.., IV), Introduction^ p. XIV ; Boigues, 
Ensayo bio-bibliografico ., p. 409; Hadjdji Kha- 
lifa, Lexicon bibliogr.., ed. Fliigel, N”. 934, 
2165, 2646, 5i_59. (Moh. Ben Cheneb.) 
IBN al-ABBAR, AbU 'Abd Allah Muham- 
mad B. ‘Abd AllSh b. AbI Bakr b. ‘Abd AllSh 
B. ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Ahmad b. AbI Bakr al- 
Kuda'I, an Arab historian, a scion of the 
Kuda'i’s settled in Onda, their ancestral estate in 
Spain, born at V.ilencia in Rabi II, 595 (Febr. 
1199), was a pupil of Abu ‘Abd Allah b. Nnh, 
Abu Dja'far al-Hassar, Abu ’1-Kbattab b. Wadjib, 
Abu 1-Hasan b. Khaira, Abu Sulaiman b. Hawt, 
Abu ‘Abd Allah Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Aziz b. 
Sa'ada etc. 

For over twenty years he was on the closest 
terms of intercourse with the principal traditionist 
of Spain, Abu ’1-Rabi‘ b. Salim, who induced him 
to complete the Sila of Ibn Bashkuwal. He was 
also secretary to the governor of Valencia, Abu 
Abd Allah Muhammad b. AbI Hafs b. ‘Abd al- 
Mu min b. ‘All, and afterwards to his son Abu 
Zaid, and lastly to Zaiyan b. Mardanish. When 
Don Jayme, king of Aragon, besieged Valencia in 
Ramadan 635 (April — May 1238), Ibn al-Abbar 
travelled with an embassy to the Sultan of Tunis, 
Aba Zakarlya Yahya b. ‘Abd al-W‘ahid b. Abi 
Hafs, to give him a document, by which the 
goveriior and people of Valencia recognised the 
suzeraiifly of the Hafsid kingdom. He met Abu 
Zakariya on the 4tti Muharram 636 (17^ August 
1238) and recited to him a poem rhyming in sin., 
in which he appealed for help for the Muslims. 
Soon after his return to Valencia, only a few days 
before or after the capture of the town by the 
Christians in Safar 636 (Sept. — Oct. 1238) he 
sailed with his whole family to Tunis. According 
to Ibn Khaldun, he went straight to Tunis, while 
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al-Ohubnnl assures us that he went first to Bougie 
and taught there for a time. The Sultan of Tunis 
received him graciously and appointed him his 
secretary, with the duty of writing the king's 
style and titles immediately under the bas?nala in 
his edicts. But soon afterwards this office was 
taken from him and given to Abu ’l-'Abbas al- Ghas- 
sanl, who was a matchless expert in Eastern calli- 
graphy, which the Sultan preferred to the Maghribi 
hand. Ibn al-Abbar felt this insult deeply but 
continued in spite of all warnings to place the 
king’s title upon the documents, which had been 
drawn up by him. Confined to his own house, he 
composed an I'^tab al-Kuttab which he dedicated to 
the Sultan. The latter pardoned him and restored 
Ibn al-Abbar to office, mainly through the inter- 
vention of his son al-Mustansir. After Abu Zaka- 
rJya’s death his successor al-Mustansir made Ibn 
al-Abbar his trusted adviser, but the latter so 
offended the king and his courtiers by his beha- 
viour that he was finally put to torture. Among 
his confiscated writings was found a satire against 
the Sultan, which so enraged the latter that he 
ordered its author to be slain by spear-thrusts. 
Ibn al-Abbar died on Tuesday morning, Mu- 
harram 658 (6'!* January 1260) and on the fol- 
lowing day, his body was burned along with his 
books, poems, and other products of his studies 
on one funeral-pyre. Ibn al-Abbar, who was called 
al-Fa‘r (the mouse) for some unknown reason, 
composed a number of works on history, tradition, 
literature, and poetry, of which only the following 
have survived: t. Kitab al-Takmila li-Kitab al- 
^ila (ed. Codera, Madrid l88g); 2. al-Mu’'djam 
fi A^hab al-Kadi al-Imam Abl ^All al-Sadafi (ed. 
Codera, Madrid 1886); T,. Kit. al-Hulla al-Siyar^ 
(one part publ. by Dozy, Leiden 1847 — 1851, an- 
other by Muller in Beitr. zur Gesch. der westl. 
Araber.^ Miinchen 1866 — 1878); 4. Tuhfat al- 
Kddim (Casiri, Bibl. Arab.-IIisp., I, N". 354, 2; 
Derenbourg, Les man. arab. de I'Escurial., N®. 356, 
2); 5. Btab al~Kuttab (Casiri, 0. r., N®. 1726). 

Bibliography. af-Ghubrlni . ^Unwan al- 
Diraya fi man ^urifa min al-UlamS’ Ji 'l-Mfa 
al-sabi^a bi-Bifjaya (Algiers 1328), p. 183; Ibn 
Sljakir al-Kutubi, Fawat al-Wafayat (Bulak 
I2gg), II, 226; al-Makkarl, Nafh al-Tib (Cairo 
1302), I, 631; Ibn Khaldun, Hist, des Berb'eres 
transl. de Slane, II, 307, 347 — 350; al-ZarkashI, 
Td’ri^ al-Dawlatain al-Muwahhidiya zoa V- 
Hafnya., transl. Fagnan, p. 36, 38, 48; Wiis- 
tenfeld, Geschichtschr. der Araber.^ p. 128, N®. 
3445 Dozy, Scriptorum arab. loci de Abbadidis, 
II, 46; Pons Boigues, Ensayo bio-bibliografio, 
p. 4og; Codera, Bibliotheca Arabico-Hispana 
IV (Preface to al-MKdpam und al-Takmild)\ 
V. Schack, Poesie und Kunst der Araber., I, 
142 sqq.\ Brockelmann, Gesch. der arab. Litt.., 
I, 340 ry.; Huart, Litterature arabe., p. 204. 

(Moh. Ben Cheneb.) 

IBN 'ABD al-HAKAM, ‘Abd ae-Rahman b. 
'Abd Allah b. ‘Abd al-Hakam b. A'yan, 
Abu ’i^KXsim, the earliest Arab historian of 
Egypt whose work has survived, was a member 
of a notable Egyptian family. His father, ‘Abd 
Allah (died 214 = 830), was very learned in 
tradition and jurisprudence, and the author of 
books in these fields; he was the head of the 
Malikite school in Egypt, and was also associated 
with the Kadi as censor of witnesses. His four 
sons were all men of importance : Muhammad, 
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widely celebrated as a jurist and author, and his 
father’s successor as leader of the Malikites of 
'Abd al-Hakam, and SaM, also renowned 
(especially the former) for their learning; and 
^Abd al-Rahm5n. The family suffered in the per- 
secution under al-Wathik, refusing to subscribe to 
the doctrine of the created Korean; later, in the 
year 237, they became permanently disgraced in 
the community because of an embezzlement which 
was proved against them (al-Kindi, ed. Guest, p. 462 
sqq., 472, t sqq.). 

‘Abd al-Rahman (generally known as Ibn 'Abd 
al-Hakam) died at al-Fustat in 257 (871). He was 
mainly interested in tradition and made exten- 
sive collections based on the principal Egyptian 
authorities, of whom his father was one. His 
chief work was the Futuh Misr.^ in seven Divi- 
sions, as follows: i. Egypt, and its ancient history ; 
2. The Muslim conquest; 3. The Khitta's, of al- 
Fustat and al-DjIza, and the Ikltadha's, of Alexan- 
dria; 4. Organization and administration of Egypt 
under ‘Amr b. al-'Asi, and the extension of the 
conquest beyond Egypt to the south and west; 
5. The conquest of North Africa after the death 
of ‘Amr, and the conquest of Spain ; 6. The 
Kadis of Egypt, down to the year 246 ; 7. Egyp- 
tian traditions derived from the Companions of 
the Prophet who came to Egypt.' The manner of 
the whole compilation shows its author to have 
been an expert collector of traditions and not 
very critical of his material. His chief interest was 
in the period of the Companions and their im- 
mediate successors; hence in his treatment of the 
Icadls he gives much space to the earliest, but 
less and Jess to the later ones down to his own 
day; hence also in his important chapter on the 
Miittas the formal tradition holds a subordinate 
place, and he simply collects whatever informa- 
tion he can find. 

The work of Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam was exten- 
sively used by the early historians of Egypt. Among 
the later works, Suyuti’s Husn al-Mukafara is in 
large part a transcript of it, and it furnishes Mak- 
rlzl with many chapters; in both cases the text 
quoted is much inferior to the original. Yakut 
cites it in extenso for a considerable part of his 
Egyptian material. See further the Introduction to 
the edition of the Futuh Misr now (igi4) being 
published in the Gibb Memorial Series, London. 

There are mss. of the work in the British Mu- 
seum, Paris (2), and Leiden (an abridgment). 
Partial translations have been made by Ewald 
(Zeitschr.f. Kunde d. Morgenl.., iii. 3, 1840, p. 336 — 
352), de Slane, Karle, Jones, La p'uente, and 
Torrey (in Bibl. and Semil. Studies., New York, 
igoi,p. 27g — 330); see Brockelmann, Gesch. d. arab. 
Litt., with the NachtrSge. 

Bibliography. Ibn Khallikan (ed. Wiisten- 
feld), nos. 322, 582 (Trans, de Slane, ii. 14, sgS); 
Husn al-Muhadara (lithogr.), i. 134, 136, 206; 
Abu 'l-Mapsin, i. 62g ; Wustenfeld, Geschicht- 
schreiber n“. 63; Dozy, Fecherches, 3' 6d., 
p. 3® \ Brockelmann, Geschichte d. arab. Lit- 

teratur., i. 148, ii. figz; al-Kindi, ed. Rhuvon 
Guest, introd., p. 22 sqq. (C. C. Torrey.) 
IBN 'ABD RABBIHI, Ahmad b. Muhaimmad 
AbU ‘Omar, a Spanish Arab author, bom lO* 
Ramadan 246 — 2gffi Nov. 860 in Cordova , a 
freednian of the Umaiyads ruling there, died i8‘'> 
Djumada I 328 = 3'^ March g40. His principal 
work is the anthology aKlhd (the addition al- 
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farld was made by later copyists); it is divided 
into 25 books, which are called after jewels; the 
I3‘h book is called al-Wasita and the correspond- 
ing pairs on either side of it are called after the 
same jewels, in the second part with the addi- 
tion of al-thaniya. The matter is taken from the 
usual adal) books, the ^Uytin al-Akhbar of Ibn 
Kutaiba being particularly made use of; the saliib 
Ibn ‘^Abbad [q. v.j is said to have rejected the book 
as it disappointed his expectation of finding Spanish 
history in it. It was printed at Bulak 1293, Cairo 
13031 *305, 1317, 1321. Among his poems, of 
which al-Huraaidi was acquainted with more than 
20 volumes, there were Muwashshaliat and a group 
which he called Mumahhasat\ they were the love 
poems of his youth, to which he added in his 
old age concluding verses of ascetic tenor in the 
same metre and rhyme. 

Bibliography. al-Tha'alibi, Valimat al- 
Dahr.^ i. 412 — 436; Ibn Khakan, Matmah al- 
Anfus., Stambul 1302, p. 51 — 53; Yakut, Ir- 
shad al-Arib.^ ed. Margoliouth, ii. 67 — 72; Ibn 
Khallikan, Bulak 1299, N**. 45; al-Suyuti, Bugh- 
yat al-lV ti^at , p. 1 6 1 ; W Ustenfeld , Die Ge- 
schichtschreibcr d. Araber.^ N“. 107; M. Hart- 
mann, Das arab. Strophengedicht i. Das Mu- 
•wttshshah.^ p. 23; Brockelmann, Gesch. d. ar. 
Lilt.., i. 154. _ (C. Brockelmann.) 

IBN 'ABD al-WAHHAB. [See mohammad.] 
IBN 'ABD al-ZAHIR, Muhyi ’l-DIn Ab0 
’l-Fadl 'Abd Allah b. Rashid al-DIn Abu 
Muhammad 'Add al-Zahir b. Nishwan al-Sa‘dI 
al-RawhI, born in Cairo on the 9<h Muharram 
620=1223, and died there in 692 = 1292 {Dur- 
rai al'Asldk fi Dawlat aGAlrak.^ Orientalia.^ ii. 
1S46, p. 285; Wustenfeld, Geschichischreiber.^ N®. 
366). Not much is known about his life but he 
played an important part under the three Bahrl 
Mamluks al-Malik al-Zahir Baibars, al-Man.s’ur 
Kala’un and al-A.sljraf Khalil as private secretary, 
K atib al-Sirr or Sahib Diwan al-lusha^ (on this 
office see Mal.a'IzI, Kiitat., i. 402; ii. 225 jy.; 
Quatremere, Histoire des ' Sultans Mamlouhs par 
Mahrizi^ ii. 2, p. 222, Note 40, 006317 jyy.). Ac- 
cording to some he was the first holder of this 
office, though others say his son; in other sources 
the office is said to be much older (see Moberg’s 
work quoted below p. xiii. sq.) and he is said 
to have succeeded Ibn Lokman in 678 in the 
reign of Kala’un (Quatremere, ii. i, p. 7, 27). 
In this office he had to read all letters coming in 
and to compose all important letters and docu- 
ments ; he seems to have performed these tasks 
even in the reign of Baibars , for in 661, when 
Baibars took the oath of fealty to the Caliph, 
Ibn 'Abd al-Zahir was present and composed 
the caliph’s khutba (Quatremere, i. i, p. 150, 183' 
Casanova, p. 49S); in 662 he drew up the 
taklid by which al-Malik al-SaTd was installed 
as heir-apparent (Quatremere, i. i, p. 241), and later 
he drew up the marriage contract between him 
and Kala’un’s daughter (op. cit.., i. 2, p. 132): 
he also wrote the taklid which declared Kala’un’s 
son as heir-apparent {op. cit..^ ii. i, p. 26). In 666 
he was with an Emir in 'Akka to receive the 
commandant’s oath of fealty , but without success 
{op. oil.., i. 2, p. 57) nnd he looked after the 
affairs of state when Kala^un’s son was gov-emor 
during his father’s journey (Casanova, p. 495). He j 
spent some time in Damascus (MakrizI, Khitat. 
ii. 324). • • I 


The Annals which he cunipilcd ‘in tlic reigns 
of the three SulUins above mentioned aie of great 
importance. The biography of J^aibais (Pait i. to 
663, Brit. Mus., 1229) was usetl by Makrizi 
and al-^^Askalani, A'ifa/> JJiisn cA-Manahib (Moberg, 
p. xvii sqb) and al-Nasirl ^afri inaile an excerpt 
from it (Casanova, p. 499 sqb). ’i'he history ot 
Kala^iin is traced from 681 till his death and 
official documents are given (Casanova, p. 502). 
We only possess a third of the biography of al- 
A^raf (years 690-691), published by Moberg 
except some wakf documents (see Bibb). Of impor- 
tance also is his Kitab al-Razcda ai~bahiya ai- 
za/iira fl K h i tat al-MiAizziya al-Kahira (Hadjdji 
Khalifa, ii. 147; iii. 161, 499), ^^hich Makrizi 
made gieat use of in his Khitat chiefly for ar- 
chaeology (Becker, Bcitrayc ziir GcscJi. .igyptens 
tintcr dem Islam^ p. 23, 30: i\\xt'i\.\Tiyourn. Roy. 
As, Soo.^ 1902, p. 120, 125). His Ta 7 ?iTdim aA 
HaniTtiin treats of carrier-pigeons (Makilzl, Khitat.^ 
ii. 231 Quatremere, ii. 2, p. 118, Note 49; 
Casanova, p. 505). For his other works see 
Brockelmann. 

His son Fath al-DIn r.. ^Aiid al-Zahir is 
also mentioned as Katib al-Sirr and seems to have 
attained an even higher position than his father 
in this capacity (Makrizi, Khitat^ i- 226; Casa- 
nova, p. 497). He died before his father in 691. 

Bibliography’. Axel Moberg, Ur ^Abd 
Allah b. "Allah b. '^Abd az-ZahiUs Biografi over 
Sultanen eAMelik al-Asraf Halil,, Lund 1902 
(Dissert., arab. Text, Swedish transl. and Introd.), 
P. Casanova in Memoir es publics par les mem- 
bres de la mission archeologiquc au Caire,, vi. 
P' 493 — 5055 Abu ’1-Mahasin al-TagluibirdI, 
ed. JuynboU, ii. 41 1, 415, 482; Brockelmann, 
Gesch, der arab. Lit.., i. 318 sq, 

__ (J. Pedersen.) 

IBN 'ABDUN, AbU Muhammad ^Abd al-Ma- 
lyiD Ibn 'Abdun al-Fihri, a Spanish Arab 
poet, born in Evora, whose poetical talent early 
attracted the attention of the governor of Evora, 
^Omar al-Mutawakkil Ibn al-Aftas, and when the 
latter became ruler oi Badajoz [see i. 178*^ j^.] he 
became his secretary in 473 (1080). The fall of 
the Aftasid kingdom in 485 (1092) forced him to 
enter the service of Sir b. Abi Bakr, leader of the 
Arab troops. We afterwards find him again as se- 
cretary at the court of the Almoravid ‘^Ali b. 
Yusuf in 500 (1106). He died in his native town 
Evora in 529 (1134). Ibn ^Abdun owes his fame 
chiefly to a poem, much admired by the Arabs, 
entitled al-Ba shsh ama and dealing with the fall of 
the Aftasids. "Abd al-Malik b. 'Abd Allah al- 
Hadrami wrote a historical commentary on it. The 
latter is known as Ibn EadrUn and was born in Silves 
and was still alive in 608 (1211) but nothing fur- 
ther is known of him. This commentary with Ibn 
‘^Abdun’s poem was published by Dozy in 1846 
under the title Commentaire historique sur le po'eme 
d Ibn Abdoun par Ibn Badroun\ Hoogvliet had 
previously published Prolegomena ad editionem 
celebratissimi Aben Abduni poemaiis in luctuosunt 
Aphtasidarum interitzim,, Leiden 1839. The text 
of the poem itself is also given in al-Marraku^Fs 
history, ed. Dozy^ p. 53 sqq,’.^ there is a French 
transl. by Fagnan and a Spanish by Pons Boigues 
(see Bibb). Tmad al-Din Ibn al-Athir [q. v.] also 
wrote a commentary on it. 

B ib liogr ap hy. The Arabic sources are de- 
tailed in Dozy’s preface to his edition already 
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mentioned, in Brockelraann, Gesch. der arah. Litt , 
i. 271, and Pons Boigues, Ensayo biobibliogr. ^ 
p. 190 sqq.^ 260 sqq. (on Ibn Badiun). 

IBN ABl 'AMIR. [.See ai.-m.\n,sUr.] 

IBN ABl ’l-'AWDJA", 'Abd al-K.\rIm, uncle 
on his mother’s side of the celebrated Ma'n b. 
Sa'ida, a crypto-Manichaean, who was taken pri- 
soner by Muhammad b. Sulaiman governor of 
Ktifa and afterwards put to death in 155 (772) 
by him without the Caliph’s authority, for which 
some sources say the governor w.as dismissed. 
When he was being led to death he is said to 
have boasted that he had invented 4000 traditions 
which were contradictory to the prescriptions and 
prohibitions of Muslim law. He is said, for exam- 
ple, to have invented in the name of Dja'far al- 
Sadik [q. v.] a calculation of the commencement of 
the fast in the month of Ramadan, although the law 
is well known to lay it down that the exact mo- 
ment for its commencement is not till the new 
moon has been seen. Among the Shi'is how- 
ever the period of the new moon is fixed by 
calculation. Cf. Zeitschr, der Deutsch. Morgen!. 
Gesellseh.., Ixviii, 406. 

Bibliography. TabarT, ed. Leiden, hi. 375 
sq.\ Fihrist^ p. 33S; al-Birnni, Chronology of 
Ancient Nations.^ p. 80 (text 67 sql) \ al-Shahra- 
stanl, transl. von Haarbriicker, ii. 419; al- 
Baghdadl, al-Fark baina 'l-Firak^ ed. Muh. 
Badr, p. 255 sq.\ Horten, Die philosoph. Sys- 
teme.^ etc.^^ p. 135. 

IBN ABl DINAR, Anu 'Abd Allah Muham- 
mad B. Abi ’l-Kasim al-Ru'ainI al-KairawanI, 
an Arab historian, wrote a history called al- 
Munis ft Akhbar Ifrlktya wa Tunis in mo 
(1698) or according to a statement in a manus- 
cript in 1092 (1681). As he mentions in the pre- 
face the work falls into eight divisions; the first 
contains the description of Tunis, the second of 
Ifrtlftya, the third of the conquest of Ifriklya by 
the Muslims, the fourth the history of the ‘Ubai- 
dis, the fifth that of the Sinha^ja, the sixth that 
of the Banu Hafs, the seventh and eighth the 
history of Turkish rule. The final chapter discus- 
ses the latest events in Tunisia. The book was 
printed in Tunis in 1286 a. h. and translated 
into French by Pellissier and Remusat, Paris 1845- 
Bibliography. Roy, F.xtr. du Catal. des 
Maniiscrits de la Bibl. de la Grande Mosquee 
de Tunis (Tunis 1900), n®. 49 ^; P- 5*^1 Brockel- 
mann, Gesch. d. arab. Lit., ii. 457 - 

(Rene Basset.) 

IBN ABI ’l-DUNYA, AbO Bakr ‘'Abd Allah 
('Ubaid Allah) b. Muhammad al-Kurashi, Arab 
author, born 208 = 8235 tutor of the ‘Abbasid 
Caliph al-Muktaft, died 14'fi Djumada II 281 = 
Aug. 894. Of his numerous works which 
were all devoted to Adab the following have sur- 
vived: i) al-Faradp befd al-Shidda, modelled on 
al-Mada’ini’s work of the same title, in Berlin (see 
Ahlwardt , Verseichnis der ar. Hdss, der Kgl. 
Bibl., N". 8731), Damascus Zahiriya s. Habib al- 
Zaiyat, Kh azalin al-Kutub ft Ditnashk wa-Pawa- 
hthd (Cairo 1902), p. 30, N®. 20, 2, printed in India 
1323, reprinted Cairo n. d. ; al-Suyuti’s epitome, 
al-Aradj fi 'ntizdr al-Faradj , in which other 
sources how-ever were also used has been printed 
along with Ibn Kadib al-Ban’s .Kr/f under 

the title, Tuhfat al-Muhadj bi-Talwih al-Farafp, 
Cairo 1317. 2) Kifab al-Ashraf, Vol. 2, Damas- 
cus, op. eit., p. 40, N». 132, 2. 3 ) Makarim al- 


Akhldh., in Berlin, s. Ahlwardt, op. cit., N®. 5388 
(vgl. N'’. 5436, 2), and in the Brit. Museum, Or. 
75955 s. A descriptive List of the Arabic Mss. 
acquired by the Trustees since London 19125 

p. 64. 4) Kitab al-’^ Azama, The Wonders of Crea- 
tion, in Vienna, s. Krafft, Die arab Hdss. 

der k. k. orient. Akademie, NO. 425. 5) Man ’"asha 
befd al-Mawt, in Munich, s. Aumer, Die ar. Hdss. 
der K. Hof- and Staatsbibl., N®. 885. 9. 6) Fa- 
diPil ’■Ashr Dhi 'I-Hidjdja, in Leiden, s. Catal. 
codd. or. Bibl. Accid. I..ugd. Bat., N®. 1 742 ; C. 
Landberg, Catalogue des mss. proven, d'une Inbl. 
privee a al-Medine, N'k 55. 7) Kitab aKAkl tva- 
Fadlihi, Damascus, s. al-Zaiyat op. cit., p. 29, N”. 15. 
8) Kisar al-Amal, ibid., p. 33, N”. 50, I, 2, 
Mektebe ’^Umunitye, p. 29, N® 50. 9) Kitab al- 
Yakln, ibid., p. 33, N®. 50, 3, and Stambul, s. 
Kopruiu Defteri, N". 388. 10) Kitab al-Shukr, s. 
Houtsma, Catalogue d'une collection de mss. ap- 
par tenant a la Maison Brill, Leyden, 1886, N®. 
744, Stambul, Nurl ^Othmaniye, N". 1208, cf. 
Rescher, Zeitschr. d. Deutsch. Morgenl. Ges., Vol. 
64, p. 54. II) Kitab Kira 'l-Daif, s. Landberg, 
op. cit., NO. 54. 12) Dhainm Damascus, 

al-ZaiySt, op. cit., p. 32, N“. 42, I, Mektebe 
^Umuntiye, p. 29, N<>. 46. 13) J 2 hamm al-Malahi, 
the censure of musical instruments, s. Ahlwardt, 
Verzeichnis der ar. Hds. zu Berlin, N®. S5°45 
Damascus, al-Zaiyat, op. cit., p. 33, N’o. 59, 2. 
14) Kitab al-Dfu'-, Damascus, s. Mektebe ’■Umumlye, 
p. 31, N®. 89. 15) Dhamm al-Muskir, Damascus, 
s. Mektebe ^Umumtye, p. 3O5 N®. 60. 16) Kitab 
al-Rikka -wa 'l-BuklP, Damascus, al-Zaiyat, p. 40, 
NO. 1323. 17) Kitab al-Samt, Damascus, s. Mek- 
tebe ’’Umumlye, p. 29, N®. 31. 18) Pads' al-Ha- 
■w^idj, in Berlin, s. Ahlwardt , Verz., N®. 53 S 9 ‘ 
19) Kitab al-Hawatif, in Cairo s. Fihrist al-Kutub 
al-mahfiiza bi 'l-Kutubkhana al-Khedlwlya, I, 448. 
. 'b i'b I i 0 g r a p h y. Kitab al-Fihrist, ed, 
G. Fliigel, 1 , 185; Muhammad b. Shakir al-Ku- 
tubl, Fawat al-Wafayat, Cairo 1299, I; A. 
Wiener in Der Islam, iv. 279 sqq., 413 sqq. 

(C. Brockelmann.) 

IBN ABI HADJALA, Ah.mad b. Yahya Abu 
’l-'Abbas Shihab al-DIn al-TilimsanI al-Han- 
BALi, an Arab poet, an imitator of 'Omar b. 
al-Farid, born in 725 = 1325 in Tlemcen, settled 
in Cairo after making the pilgrimage and died 
of the plague as superior of the Sufi monastery 
founded by Mandjak, on the 20'h Dbu ’ 1 -Ka da 
776 = 2rd May 1375. Of his works that have sur- 
vived (detailed in Brockelmann, Gesch. d. arab. 
Litt., ii. 13), the following are printed: 1. Drwan 
al-ptbaba, a history of celebrated lovers with a 
selection of erotic poems, Cairo 1279, 1291, *305 
and on the margin of the T azyln al-Aswai of 
Da’ud al-Antaki, Bulak 1291, Cairo 1308. 2. Sul- 
kardan al-Sulfan al-Malik al-Nasfir, an antho- 
logy on the significance of the number 7 fo* 
Egypt, composed in 757 = 1356, Bulak 1288. 

Bibliograp hy‘. al-SuyUti, Husn al-Muha- 
dara i. 329; Ibn Habib in Orientalia, ii. 440; 
Wiistenfeld, Geschichtschreiber der Araber, N®. 

, (C. Brockelmann.) 

IBN ABI RANDAKA al-TurtCshi, AbU Bekr 
Muhammad b. al-WalId e. Muhammad b. Kha- 
laf" b. Sulaiman b. Aivnii al-FihrI, known by 
the names of al-Turtushi and Ibn Abi Randalra 
(Ibn FarhUn vocalises it Rundaka), an Arab au- 
thority'on law and tradition, born about 
451 (1059-1060) at Tortosa, died in Sha'ban 520 
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(22*'' Aug. — 19'i' Sept. 1 12 6) or, according to another 
account, in Djumada I 525 (Apiil 1131) at the 
age of 75. After studying law and belles-lettres in 
his native town and afterwards in Saragossa with 
the Kadi Abu ’l-Walld Sulaiman b. l^alaf al- 
Badjl, he made the pilgrimage to Mecca in 476 
(1083) and thereafter went to Baghdad, Basra, 
Damascus, and Jerusalem to teach as well as 
study. On his return he spent some time in 
Cairo and then settled in Ale.xandria as a teacher 
of law and Hadith. He spent his whole life as 
a pious ascetic in contented poverty and self- 
denial. Among his teachers in the east we may 
specially mention Abu Bakr Muhammad b. Ahmad 
b. al-Husain al-Shashi and Abu 'All Ahmad b. 
'All al-Tut;tari. His most important pupils were 
Abu Bakr Ibn al-'Arabl, Abu 'All al-Sadafi, the 
Mahdi Ibn Tumart and, in as much as he had 
obtained an i^aza from al-Turtushi, also the 
Kadi 'lyad. 

Of the twelve works ascribed to him by his 
biographers, only three are known to us. i. Tah- 
rim al-htimn^ ^ a small treatise in which the ille- 
gality of onanism is demonstrated (Berlin, Ahl- 
wardt, F«-z., No. 4981); 2. A synopsis of a/-A'<rx5/ 
■wa 'l-Bayan ’^an Tafsir al-Kur^un of Abu Ishak 
Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Tha'labl al-Nisaburi (Cairo, 
Khed. Libr., Fihr.^ i. 209); 3. SiraJj al-Mtiltik, 
a kind of treatise on politics and government 
which contains a large collection of more or less 
interesting anecdotes in 64 chapters (cf. Th. Za- 
chariae, Die Weisheitsspriiche ties Sauaq bd at- 
Tortilsl^ in Wien. Zeitschr. f. d. Kunde d. Mor- 
genl., xxviii. 182 sqq.\ completed on the 14 Radjab 
516 (19 Sept. 1122) at Fustat and dedicated to the 
author’s patron, the vizier al-Ma’mun Abu Mu- 
hammad b. al-Bata’ihl al-UmawI (printed, Bulalr, 
1289, Cairo 1319). 

Bibliography. Ibn Wiallikan, Wafaydt 
(Cairo 1310), i. 479 (ed. Wiistenfeld, N®, 616, 
wrongly “Ibn Abl Zandaka”); Ibn Farhun, al- 
D'lbady al-mudhhab ft Ma^rijat Afan ’■Vlamd' 
al-Madhhab (Fas 1316), p. 250; al-Makkari, 
Nafh al-Tib (Cairo 1302), i. 362; al-Suyutl, 
Husn al-Muhddara (Cairo 1321), i. 213; al- 
Dabbl, Bu gh yat al-Multamis.! p. 125, No. 295 ; 
Ibn Bashkuwal , al-Sila , p. 517, No. 1153- 
Dozy, Recherches 3, ii. 234—249 ; Yakut, Mxi-dyam 
al-Buldan, iii. 529, s. v. TurtTish-^ Wustenfeld, 
Geschichtschreiber dcr Araber^ p. 77, N®. 229* 
Quatremere, Journ. As., 1861; Ibn Khaldun’ 
Mukaddima, transl. de Slane {Not. et Extr., 
XIX), i. 82; Ibn Taghrlbirdl, al-Nudpum al- 
Zdhira, ed. Popper, p. 385; Pons Boigues, En- 
sayo bio-bibliographico, p. 181, NO. 150; Me- 
moires de I' Acad, de St. Pitersb., vie Serie, Sc. 
polit., hist, et philol., ii. (1834). p. 92; Bull, 
scient., iii. (1838), S. 63, Bull. ' hist.-phil., iii. 
221, iv. 338; Wustenfeld, Gesch. der Faiiniidcn- 
Chalifen, p. 289, 291; Moh. Ben Cheneb, 
Etude sur les personnes ment. dans I'ldjaza de 
Stdi Abdel Qadir al-Fast,'ki^, 1331 Brockelmann 
Gesch. der arab. Litt., i. 459, ii. 703 below: 
Huart, Arabic Literature, p. 287. 

(Moh. Ben Cheneb.) 

IBN ABI l-RIDJAL, whose full name was 
Abu ’l-Has.^n 'Ali b. Abi ’l-Riejal is the Arab 
astrologer often quoted in mediaeval Europe 
under the names Ai.bohazen (also Alboacen) or 
.\benragel. Whether he belonged to Spain (Cor- 
dova) or North Africa is uncertain; we only know 


- IBN ABI ’i.-RIDJAI, 

that he spent a portion of his life .it the court of the 
Zirid Mu'izz b. Biidis b. al-M.in^ur (406 — 454 = 
1016 — 1062) in Tunis. It i-. .iKo prubable that 
he is identical with the Abu 'l-ljas.tn al-MaghribI, 
who attended the astionomical uhscrrations made 
in 378 (988) in Ikaglulad by order of the Buyid 
Sharaf al-Dawla under the supervision of the astro- 
nomer Abu Sahl Waidjan b. Rustam al-Kuhl. 
From a prophecy in his principal a'-trological 
work we may conclude that he cannot have died 
before c. 1040. This book is entitled al-BarP ft 
Ahkam al-F'udyum (the distingui.shed [book] on 
horoscopes from the constellations) : it still ex- 
ists in Arabic in various libraries (Brit. Mus., Ind. 
Off., Palis, Berlin, Escurial, etc). It uas translated 
by Jehuda b. Moses (1256) from Arabic into 
Spanish and soon afterwards from the latter lan- 
guage into Latin by Aegidius de Tebaldis and 
Petrus de Regio. The Latin translation was several 
times printed first of all in 1485 in Venice under 
the title ; Pracclarissimus liber ccnipletus in Judi~ 
ciis astrorum, quem edidit .llbohazcn Ilaly ftlius 
Abenragcl, etc. He also wrote an i'rdjuza on 
astrology on which .\hmad b. al-Hasan b. al- 
Kunfud al-Kustantmi wrote a commentary in 1373 
(Escurial, Brit. Museum. Oxford, Cairo). 

Bibliography. Ibn al-Kifti (ed. I.ippert), 
P- 353; Wustenfeld, Vbcrselz. arab. Werke in 
das Latdnische seit dem 1 1. Jahrh.,\i.'i>t) \ Stein- 
schneider, V'iie di matcniatici arabi traite da 
un' opera inedita di Bernai ditto Baldi, etc. in the 
Bullettino di bibliografia c di storta delle scienze 
mat. efis. di Boncompagni, V, 493 — 508, Estratto, 
1873, p. 67 — 82; do., Die hebr. Cbersetz. des 
Mittclaltcrs, Berlin, 1893, p. 578 — 580); Suter, 
Abhandl. z. Gesch. d. Math. Wissensch., x. lOO 
and xiv. 172 sq. [H. SuTER.] 

IBN ABI ’e-RIDJAL, Ahmad b. Salih, Arab 
historian, jurist and poet, belonging to the 
Shfl sect of the Zaidis in Yemen, born in Sha^ban 
1029 (July 1620) at al-Shabat, a place in the Bilad 
Dhura in the district of al-AhnUni, died in the night 
of Wednesday the 6di Kabi^ J 1092 (25*^'-26^1^ 
March 1681) aged 62 years and 7 months and was 
buried at al-Rbda (an hour’s journey N. of San^a^) 
near a house which belonged to him. lie spent 
his whole life in Yemen. He studied the Kurban, 
tradition, and law at Shehara, Sa^da, Ta^izz, Ibb, 
al-Hardja and San'^a^ and studied under all the 
Zaidi, as well as the Shafi^I, Hanafi or Maliki 
scholars, who lived in Yemen or travelled through 
it, notably the Malik! Ahmad b. Ahmad al-Shabb! 
al-Kairawanl (died at San=a", where he was ex- 
pounding the Takwim of Euclid, on the 22'"*^ Dju- 
mada I 1064 = April 1654). He finally 

settled in San'a^ where the Imam al-Mutawakkil 
ala ’Hah Isma'il b. al-Mausur billah al-Kasim 
(died 1087 1677) granted him for the period 

of his reign (1055—1087 = 1645—1677) the of- 
fices of preacher in the mosque (Khatib 
and secretary whose duty it was to compose offi- 
cial documents as well as the answers to the theo- 
logical and legal questions laid before the Imam. 

I. His chief work is a biographical dictionary, 
arranged in alphabetical order, entitled Mettled al- 
Budur wa-Ma^ffia^ al-Buhur ^ which contains 
about 1300 biographies of prominent members of 
the Zaidi sects of ^Irak and Yemen, ranging from 
the sons and descendants of Zaid b, ^Al! (died 
^^^~ 739) down to the author’s own contempo- 
raries. It was long thought to be lost and only 
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known fiom the extracts given by al-Muljibbi 
{KJnilasa/ al-At_hai\ i. 220; Wustenfeld, 
schr.^ N*). 583). It has only recently been dis- 
covered in its entirety in Milan (see Griffini, 
IJsta ilci manoscritti arah'i nnovo fondo della 
Biblioteca Ambrosiana^ in Riv. degli Slitdi Orient.^ 
iv. 1046 — 1048, NO. 254 — 256 of the Lista'^ 18 of 
these biographies have been published by Grif- 
fini in his notes in an earlier essay, I Ma- 
noscritli Sudarabki di lUi’ano in Riv. d. Stud. 
Or.., ii. I — 38, 133 — 166; iii. 65 — 104). For his 
Mafia" al-Budur the author used various biograph- 
ical collections which only survive in fragments 
in Milan, Berlin, and London manuscripts, parti- 
cularly the works of Ahmad b. ‘‘Abd Allah Ibn 
al-Wazir (entitled Tcirlkh Al al-Wazlr\ al-Ahdal 
{al- 7 tthfa Ji "Vlamd" al-Zaidiya\ Ibn Fand {al- 

I. ait'aliik al-IIakim {al-"Lyrin fi Ridjdl 

al-Zaidivd)^ Yahya b. al-Mahdi al-Hasani {Silat 
al-Ikhwdn)., the author of the Tahahat al-Zaidlya., 
and others. But he was always careful to call at- 
tention to those points in which the authorities 
utilised did not agree among themselves or with 
the historical traditions surviving down to his 
time in Yemen. He had also a good knowledge of 
the geography and archaeology of those districts 
of South Arabia in which he had travelled and 
his dictionary therefore gives information concerning 
them, which is of importance even for the numis- 
matics and Arab epigraphy of Yemen. 

2. His gloss (Ta"li^) on the Mushadjdjar (ge- 
nealogy of the Zaidi Imams) of Ibn al-lJjalal like- 
wise pertains to the history of the Zaidi sect 
(holograph of the author in Milan, Ambrosiana, 
Riv. d. St. Or.., iii. 580). In his biography (Am- 
brosiana, n. f., B. 132; s. Riv. d. St. Or.., iv. 
1047-8) there are also mentioned 3. his Taisir 
al-Plam bi- Tarddjim A"immat al- Tafsir al-A^ldm 
(biographies of Kurban commentators) as well as 
a genealogical study of his own family: Inhd^ al- 
Abai^ bi-Tarlka Salafihim al-httsna djdmi'' li-Nasah 
Al Abi 'I-Kidjal. Other works by him are 4. riam 
al-Mttwdli bi-Kalam STiddtihi al-eBlaiii al-tuawally 
a treatise on the evidences and authorities in sup- 
port of the Imamate of ‘All. (Brit. Mus. Ms.; cf. 
Rieu, SuppL, N». 217, ii.); $■ Tafsir al-Sharfali- 
Wurrad al-Skarfa^ a theological treatise in defence 
of the Zaidi doctrine (Brit. Mus. Ms.; cf. Rieu, 

N't. 217, i.). The same subject is discussed in 6. o/- 
Riydd al-nadlya fi an al-Rirkat al-nadjia hum 
al-Zaidiya (Ambrosiana, n. f., B. I 33 i f**- 3 “) 

7. al-Mawdzin , commentary on al-^Akida al-sahiha., 
a treatise on the articles of the sect by the above- 
mentioned Imam al-Mutawakkil Isina'il b. al-Mansur 
billah al-Kasim (Ambros., B. 133, 3“); 8. Glop 
(Hdshiya) on al-Azhdr (essay on Zaidi Furti ; 
efi Brockelmann, ii. 187) concluding with the 
chapter al-lVudtd \ 9 * Atadjalis'. 10. al-Wa^h al- 
awdjah fi Hukni al-Ruh alladhi daiya" al-Za~.i’dja\ 

II. Madjdz man arada ' l-Ifakika\ 12. al-Hadiya 

ilci man nukhiha : Bughyat al-Talib -lOa-Sululiuy 

14. al-Diawdb al-skafi ild"Abd al-"Aziz al-Damadij, 

15. Tadkkirat al-Kulub allati fi 'l-Sudur ft Haydt 
at-AdJsdm allati fi 'l-Kubur\ 16. a large number 
of RasiTil or treatises on different subjects. 17. 
His Ditvan was collected by one of his brothers 
who gives us specimens of it in his biography of 
the author. In the latter besides a list of 47 scholars 
with whom Ibn Abi ’ 1 -Ridjal kept up relations, we 
find the complete text of the Idjdzat or dipiomal 
which granted the holder the right to teach als 


the sciences in which he had himself been in- 
structed (see Ambrosiana, Nuovo Fondo, B. 132, f. 
2-* — It'', und Riv. d. St. Orient., iv. 1047 ry.). 
Bibliography, E. Griffini, Lista dei mano- 
scritti arabi nuovo fondo della Biblioteca Am- 
brosiana di Milano, in Riv. degli Studi Oricett., 
iv. 1046 — 1048, N». 254—256; Brockelmann, 
Gcsch. der arab. Litt., ii. 406. (E. Griffini.) 

IBN ABI TAHIR TAIFUR, Abu T.-Fapl Ah- 
mad, Arab man of letters and historian, 
born 204 (819) at Baghdad, died there in 280 (893), 
a descendant of an Iranian family from Khurasan 
(Marw al-Rudh), which was among the devoted 
adherents (Abiia al-Dawla') of the ‘Abbasids, was 
first of all a teacher, then a private tutor in 
wealthy families and fin.ally followed the trade of 
a copyist of manuscripts, for which he opened a 
shop in the Suk al-Warrakln. A work by him on 
plagiarism {Kitdb Sarikat al-Shtka.reP'), now tost, 
made him several enemies who charged him with 
superficiality and the lack of a thorough know- 
ledge of Arabic grammar. Al-Mabstidi {Muriidj, 
333) thought highly of his poems, some of 
which he quotes, and al-lGjatib al-Baghdiidi praised 
his learning. His father's nickname Taifiir, means 
a ‘hopping little bird”, if it is not to be derived 
from the Old Persian takapnthra, ‘son of the 
crown’. Of his Td’rlkh Baghdad only the sixth 
volume has survived in a unique manuscript in 
the British Museum, lithographed and translated 
into German by Dr. H. Keller (Leipzig 1908); 
it is the history of the city and the ‘AbbSsid state 
from 204 (819) to the death of the caliph al- 
Ma^’mun in 21S (833), and is one of the sources 
of the Annals of Tabari. His Kitab al-Manthur 
wa U-Manzum is an anthology of poetry and rhe- 
toric, of which the eleventh (,Balagkat al-A'isa’ 
wa-Tarifiif Kaldmihinna etc., Cairo 1326) and 
twelfth parts (out of 13) are preserved in the Brit. 
Mus. His 45 other works are lost. 

B ib liogr ap h y. Fihrist, p. 146; F. Wus- 
tenfeld, Gcschichtschreiber der Araber, N". 78; 
Brockelmann, Gesch. d. arab. Litt., i. 138; Cl. 
Huart, Journ. Asiat., x'i' Ser., Vol. xiii. 1909, 
p. 533. (Cl. Huart.) 

IBN ABl USAIBDA, Muwaffak al-DLv Abu 
’l-‘Abbas Ahmad n. al-Kasim al-Sa'dI al-Khaz- 
KADJI, physician and biographer, bom in 
Damascus in 600 (1203), studied medicine there and 
afterwards in Cairo at the al-Na.siri hospital. Among 
his teachers special mention may be made of the 
botanist Ibn al-BaitSr [q. v.j. In 634 (1236) he 
received a position in a hospital in Cairo, which 
he exchanged in the following year for the office 
of physician to the Emir Tzz al-Dm .Aidemir in 
Sarkhad. There he died in 668 (1270). Ibn Abt 
Usaibi'a’s chief work are his biographies of cele- 
brated physicians and doctors, which he compo-sed 
under the title "Uyun al-AnbiZ fi Tahakat al- 
Atibbid for the vizier Abu 'l-IIasan b. Ghazzal 
al'-S.amirI, ed. A. Muller, Cairo 1299 (1882), 
Preface, Konigsberg 1884. 

Bibliography. Leclerc, Histoire de la medc- 
cine arahe, ii. 187 ff. ; Muller, fiber Ibn Abi 
0 (aibi"a tmd seine Gcschichte der Arztc in Tra- 
vaujc du VF Congr. intern, dcs Oricntalistcs a 
Leide, ii. 259 sqq., and other articles, see the 
references in Brockelmann, Geschichte etc., i. 32O. 
IBN ABl ZAID .al-Kair.wvAni, Ai.r Muham- 
MAi) ‘Anil Allah n. Aitl Zaid ‘.Aiui ai.-Rah'ian, 
a Maliki jurist, belonged to a family which 
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came from Nafza whence the ethnic al-NafzI, but 
he was born in 310 (922-3) at Kairawan, where 
he died on Monday 30'h Sha'ban 386 = 14 Sep- 
tember 996 and was buried in his house. 

He vigorously defended his school both in prose 
and verse and was perhaps the first who clearly ex- 
pounded the principles of law. He was called Malik 
the younger and was and still is regarded as an 
authority. His teachers were numerous not only in 
Africa but also in the east on the occasion of his jour- 
ney to perform the pilgrimage to Mecca. We may 
mention here his debt to Abu Bakr Muhammad b. 
Muhammad b. al-Labbad who is his best authority, 
Abu ’1-Hasan Hasan b. Muhammad al-Khawlani, 
Abu ’l-'^Arab Muhammad b. Ahmad b. Tamim, 
Muhammad b. MOsa al-Kattan, Ibn al-'ArabT, and 
others; he received irf/asa's from the most notable 
teachers of his time. Among his pupils are men- 
tioned Abu ’1-Kasim al-Baradi'l, Ibn al-Faradi, 
etc. Of the thirty works mentioned by his biograph- 
ers only the following survive; I®. al-Kisala^ 
a compendium of Maliki law finished in 327 — 
939, publ. several times in Cairo; ed. by A. D. 
Russell and Abdullah al-Ma^mun Suhrawardy, First 
Steps in Muslim yurisprudcnce consisting of excerpts 
fro 7 n Bakurat al-Syd of Abu Zayd^ Arabic text^ 
English transl.^ notes, and short histor. and biogr. 
inirod,, London 1906; Fagnan, La Risala de 
Kayrawani, French transl ., Paris 1914; 2*. A col- 
lection of traditions. Brit. Mus., Cat. Cod. MSS. 
Or., n". 888, viii.; •f>. A poem in honour of the 
Prophet, Brit. Mus., Cat. n^. 1617, xi. 

Bibliography. Ibn Farhun, al-Dibad;,¥&% 
1316, p. Mukhtasar al-Madarik 

(ms. of the writer), P. 240; Ibn Kunfudh, Ta- 
bakat (ms. of the writer), f”. 2 vA; Ibn Nadjl, 
MtCalim al-Iman, Tunis 1320, Hi. 135 — 152; 
Brockelmann, Gesekichte d. ar. Lift., i. 177; 
M. Ben Cheneb, Etude sur Its pers. vient. dans 
I'Idjaza du Chtik ’’Abdel Qadir al-Fasy , !S!“. 
322; Russell and Suhrawardy, Muslim Jurispr., 
Prologuc._ (Moh. Ben Cheneb.) 

IBN ABl ZAR", Abu ’l-Hasan (var. abD ‘abd 
‘allah 'aLI) al-Fasi, historian of the Magh- 
rib, author of two works, one entitled Zuhrat al- 
Bustdn fi Aklihar al-Zanian, which seems lost, the 
other al-Anis al-mutrib bi-Rawd al-Kirtas fi Akh- 
bdr MulTik al-Ma ghrib wa Ta'rikh Madlnat Fas. 
Nothing is known of the life of the author, who is 
also called Abu Muhammad Salih b. 'Abd al-Hallm 
al-Gharnatl. His work, which begins with the Idrl- 
sid dynasty, is very important for the history of 
Morocco to 724 (1324), a date which cannot be 
much before the year of his death. He is some 
times quoted by Ibn Khaldun. He made use, often 
without naming them, of a certain number of au- 
thorities and it seems, at least under the Mari- 
nids, of official documents also. His book forms 
the basis of a work (or was rewritten) by Mu- 
hammad b. Kasim b. Zaktlr (died 20 Muharram 
IJ20 r= II April 1708), entitled al-Mtfrib al- 
mubaiyin ’ammd tadanimanahu ’l-Anis al-mutrib 
•wa Rawdat al-Nasrin (al-‘AlamI, al-Anis al-mutrib. 
Fas 1313, p. 28). It was published for the 
first time by Tomberg, Annales regum Maurita- 
niac, with Latin translation and notes, Upsala, 
2. V., 1843 — 1846, and lithographed at Fas 1303 
A. H. It was translated in a very unsatisfactory 
fashion into German by Dombay, Geschichte der 
maurtlanischen K'bnige, Agram, 1794 — 7; into 
Portugese by Moura, LLisioria dos soberanos moha- 


metanos, Lisbon, 1824; into Fiench by Bcaumier, 
Rottdh al-Kartas, Ifistoire des souverains du Magh- 
reb, Paris, i860. A fragment of the text is given 
in the Crestomatia arabigo-espaiiola cjf Simonet 
and Lerchundi, Grenade, i88l. N'h 63. new 
edition, with French translation, is in preparation. 

Bibliography. Besides the prefaces to the 
translations quoted, .“Abu ’l-‘Abbas Ahmad al- 
Halabr, al-Durr al-nafis (Fas, 1314), p. 17; 
Wiisteufeld, Die Geschichtschrciber der Araber, 
N*>. 39; Gayangos, The History of the Moham- 
medan Dynasties (London, 1840 — 5), in 516 '■ 
R. Basset, Recherches hihliographiques sur les 
sources de la Salouat el-Anfds (.-Algiers 1 905), 
p. 12-13; Brockelmann, Gesh. d. arah. Litt., 
ii. 240-1. (Rene Basset.) 

IBN ‘^ADHARI. [See ibn al-'ieharI.] 

IBN al-^ADIM. [See ae-dIn.] 

IBN 'ADJARRAD, “^Abd al-Karim, a Kha- 
ridjl sectarian, after whom his adherents are 
called “^Adjarida. We possess no data for his bio- 
graphy; from al-Shahrastanl’s account it can only 
be deduced that he was one of the followers of 
Wtiya b. al-Aswad al-Hanafi. This LLtiya however 
was at first a follower of Nadjda b. '.\mir [q. v.J 
but afterwards separated from him and became 
chief of the Kharidjfs of Sidjistan, Khorasan, Kir- 
man and Kuhistan. His date is thus the first half 
of the viii'h century and although he, like 'Atiya, had 
separated himself politically from Nadjda, both 
belonged, from the point of view of the historian 
of religions, to that section of the Kharidjis who 
are called Nadjadat after Nadjda or Nadjdiya 
after the district in which he appeared, i. e. to 
those who occupy a position midway between the 
rigid Azralcis and the milder Ibadiya. According 
to al-BaghdSdi, the 'Adjarida were divided into lO 
minor divisions; the Khazimiya, the Shu'aibiya, 
the Maimunlya, the I^alaflya, the Ma'lumlya, the 
Madjhnliya, the Salliya, the Hamziya, and the 
Iha'aliba who are again divided into 6 sections. 
The tenth not mentioned by him is probably the 
AtrSfiya mentioned by al-Shahrastani. Among these 
the Hamztya may be particularly mentioned on ac- 
count of the p.art which their chief, Hamza b. Atrak, 
played in politics for many years, till he finally 
died of wounds in the reign of al-Ma’mun. Ta- 
bari only briefly mentions him but al-Ba gh dadi 
gives many details of him. 

Bibliography. al-Shahrastani, ed. Cureton, 
P- 9^5 95 ■) al-Baghdadi, al-Fark, p. 72 sqq. 

IBN ABIURRIJM, Abu '^Abd Allah Muham- 
mad B. Muhammad b. DawUd AL-SANHAiyl, known 
as Ibn A^urrum, a Berber word which means, 
according to the commentators, religious man and 
sufi (ascetic, Shilha : agurrarn). His grandfather 
Dawud is said to have been the first to bear this 
name. His relatives belonged to the neighbourhood 
of the little town of Safru but he was bom at 
Fas in 672 (1273-4) and died there on Sunday 
20th Safar 723 (i^t March 1323). He was buried 
the next day within the town in the Andalu- 
sian quarter near the Bab al-Djizyin (wrongly 
Bab al-Hadid) which now bears the name Bab 
al-Hamra^ (it is now closed) to the rijjht of the 
Bab al-Futuh, 

After studying in FSs he performed the pilgrim- 
age to Mecca and, while passing through Cairo, 
studied under the celebrated Andalusian gram- 
marian Abu Haiyan Muhammad b. Yusuf of Gra- 
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nada (died at Cairo in 745 = 1345) who gave him 
an itjjaza. He is said to have composed his J/a/iW- 
dhua with his face turned toward the Ka%a during 
his stay in the sacred city. According to his con- 
teinpoiaries, he was lawyer, man of letters, mathe- 
matician, and above all grammarian. He further 
possessed an extensive knowledge of the science 
of the oithography and lecitation of the Kur'an. 
He taught grammar and the Kur an in the mo.,- 
que of the Andalusian quartar in Fas. He seems 
to have written a commentary on the didactic 
poem by al-Shatibi [q. v.] on the recitation of the 
Kur’an and, according to the Tadhhira of Tadj al- 
Dln b. Maktum, several other works and numerous 
urdjuza on the variant readings and the recitation 
of the Kur’an. The work which has come down to 
us and rendered him famous is al-Mutaddima al- 
Adjurrumiya f i Mabddl ’^llm aid Arabtya. Owing 
to its brevity, which is the cause of the favour in 
which it was and is still held even at the present 
day from the Atlantic to the Euphrates, this work, 
which is a synopsis, erring on the side of suc- 
cinctness, of the Djttmal of Abu T-Kasim 'Abd 
al-Rahman b. Ishak al-Zadjdjad]l, has become the 
basis of grammatical studies. On account of its 
conciseness, often at the sacrifice of clearness, it 
is easily learned by heart in the schools, although 
it is not very useful to beginners who require 
more lucidity in the exposition of principles. In 
any case the grammar contains in a concise form 
information on the declension of nouns and con- 
jugation of verbs and use of the cases. The Adjur- 
ntmiya has been published in a number of Euro- 
pean editions of which the most important are: 

l'’. Kit. al-Adjttrrumlya, Medici Press, Rome 

1592; 

2". P. Kirsten, Libcy tertius Grammatices Ara- 
bicac.. Ereslae, 1610 (Latin transl. of ed. ofRome); 

3®. Thomas Erpenius, Granimatica Arabica dicta 
Gjarumia-, et libdlits auct. regent.., cum ■version, 
latin. et comment.., Leidae 1617. 

40. R. P. F. Thomas Obicini, Grammatica arabica 
appellata. Cumversione latinaac dilucida 

expositione. Press of the Propaganda, Rome, 1631; 

5®. Chr. Schnabel, {Epist. quaedam et) Parti- 
cula prima Agrumiae ciusque commentarioriim , 
Arab, et Lat., Amstelaedami, 1755; Contin. Agru- 
miac ciusque comment.., Arab, et Lat., ibid. 175^ 
(commentary of al-Azhari). 

60. L. Vaucelle, V Adjrcumieli, par Mohammed 

b. Daoud, granimaire arabc., iraduiie en frangais 
et suivie du te.xte arabc^ Paris 1833', 

70. E. Combarcl, I.a Djaroumiya., riouvclle edi- 
tion du tex/e arabe., Paris 1844; 

8®. I,, J. Bresnier, Djarouiniya., Grammairc arabe 
elemcntaire .... de Moha)}imcd h. Dasvoud al-San- 
hadji. Texte arabe ct traduction frangaisc accem- 
pagnes de notes explicatives, Algiers 1846; 2'' ed.; 
ibid. 1866. 

gO, J, J. Perownc, al-Adj rumiich. The Arabic 
text, -with the velvets, and an English translation, 
Cambridge, 1852; 

loO. E. Trumpp, Einl. in das Studium der arab. 
Sprache, Ajrumiyyah des MuKammed bin Baud, 
arab. Text mit Kbers. u. Erlaut., Munchen 1876. 

II”. Briinnow, Chrestomathie aus arabischen Pro- 
saschriften, Berlin iSgSi P- *3® 

A. Fischer), p. tvt — lat**; 

120. Ad. Grohmann, II ‘^Ktiab aK Adschurru- 
miyyahP, Ital. transl., Rome 1911. 


Among the numerous commentaries, it is only 
necessary to mention only those that are printed. 
As to those which are in libraries the reader may 
be referred to the printed catalogues and the mo- 
nographs mentioned in the Bibliography. 

I®. Khalid b. 'Abd Allah al-Azhari, Bulak 1259, 
12S0; Amsterdam 1756; published along with the 
glosses of 

a. Muhammad Abu T-Nadja al-Tandita’i (XIIH) 
published at Bulak 12S4, Cairo 1299, 1303, 1304; 
Tunis 1290. 

b. ‘’Abd al-Rahim al-Suyuti al-Maliki al-Djardjawl ; 
entitled; al-TariJ va 'l-'llilid^ala Shark al-Shaith 
Khalid, Cairo 131S. 

c. Ibn al-Hadjdj, Hashiya, Fas n.d.; Cairo 1318. 

d. Muhammad al-Inbabi , Takrlrat sur Abu 
’1-Nadja, Cairo 1319. On margin the same 

on Hasan a!-Attar on al-Azharlya, 

2#. Abu Zaid 'Abd al-Rahman b. “’All b. Stilih 
al-Makkudi (Makudi, Makudi), Tunis 1 309; Cairo 
1309, 1320. 

30. Zain al-Din Shaikh ]2jabnl, Cheihh Djcbril 
Synlaxe arabe, Commentairc sur la Djarouiniya 
avec une glose marginalc by G. Uelphin, 2'= ed., 
Paris 1886; 

40. Hasan al-Kafrawi, Bfllak 1249, 1278, 1282, 
1289, 1291, Cairo 1276. Glosses of IsmsTl al-Ha- 
midl, Cairo 1302, 1304, 1322. 

5®. ‘’Abd Allah b. al-Fadil Shaikh al-'Ashmawi, 
Hdsldya, Bulajc 1287, Cairo 1 302, 1322. 

6®. Ahmad Zaini Dahlan, a very much abridged 
commentary with notes and explanations, edited 
by one of his pupils, Cairo 1319. 

7®. Ahmad al-Nidjarf al-Dimyatf al-Hafnawl, Min- 
hat al-Karim al-Wahhab wa Path Abwab al-Nat}w 
li 'l-Tullab, with glosses by al-KafrawI, Cairo, 1282. 

8®. '’.\bd al-Kadir b. Ahmad al-Kuhani, Munyat 
al-Fakir al-mutadjarrid via Sirat al-Murld al- 
mutafarrid, Constantinople 1319. 

90. Abu ’l-‘Abbas Ahmad b. Ahmad al-SHdanl, 
Ijadi of Timbuktu, Shark al-Djarr^miya, Fas n. d. 

10". Sharaf al-Din Yahya al-'Amriti, at-Durra 
al-bahlya Nasm al-AdjurrTimtya \ Ibrahim al-Badjuri, 
path al-Bartya ^ala 'l-Durra al-bakiya etc. Cairo 

*309, 1319- 

ii". Shams al-Din Muhammad b. Muhammad 
al-Ru^aim, better known as al-Hattab al-MakkI al- 
Maliki, Mutammimat al-Adjurrumlya, with glos- 
ses of; 

a. Muhammad b, Ahmad b. ‘’Abd al-Barr al- 
Ahdal, al-Ka’wdkib al-dttrriya fi Sharh Mutammi- 
mat al-Adjurrumtya, Cairo 1302. 

b. 'Abd Allah b. Ahmad al-Fakihi, al-Pawakih 
al-dyamya ’’ala Mutammimat . ... , Bulak 1 309, 
Cairo 1318. 

Bihliograp hy ; al-Suyuti, Bughynt al- IVu'dl 
J'l Tahakat al-Lughauny'in ~d'a 'l-Nuhat, Cairo, 
1326, p. 102; Ibn al-Kadi, IJJudhv'al al-lktihas 
p. 138, F.as 1309; al-Kattilni, a/- ii. 

112, Fas 1316; Anonymous, SiiTidj al-Ruwat li- 
Taradjim al-Lughaiolyin '.oa 'l-Nuhat, f '. 23 v" 
(Ms. in the Bibl. Nat. d' Alger, n®. 1724); C). 
Houdas and Rene Basset, Mission sclent, cn Tu- 
nisie. Pull, dc Corresp. afr., op annee 1884, 
Fasc. ii.; Delphin , Cheikh Ujibril, p. iv., v., 
Paris 1886; C. Van Dyck, IktlfiT al-Kanu 
binia huwa matbu', p. 304, Cairo 1896; Muham- 
mad Bey Diyab, Tcdrikh Adab al-Lugha al- 
'^arahiya, ii. 33, Cairo 1900; Brockclmann, Gesch. 
d. arab. Littcratur, il. 237-238, cf. 710- 

(MOU. BEN Cheneb.) 
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(the modern citadel of the town) for his opera- 
tions against Tripolis. Ibn “^Ammar succeeded in 
defending himself for some years. Raymond died 
in 498, but his successor drew an even stronger 
ring round the town. In 501 ‘Ammar decided to 
seek the help of the Saldjuk Sultan Muhammad 
in Baghdad and left Tripolis. His absence had 
disastrous results [see tripolis). The inhabitants 
handed over the town to the Fatimid caliph. The 
latter seized ‘Ammar’s treasures, his followers and 
his family. Tripolis was thus deprived by him of 
its resources and its best defenders. 'Ammar, who 
had not been able to persuade the Sultan to send 
an expedition to his help, did not return to Tri- 
polis. He occupied Djabala for a time with the help 
of the troops of the Atabeg Toghtegin of Damascus. 
In 502 Tripolis and Djabala fell into the hands of 
the Franks. 'Ammar remained for a time at Togh- 
tegln’s court and was granted al-Zabadant (in the 
valley of the Barada) in fief by the latter. He then 
went to the court of Mas'tld, prince of Mosul, and 
remained his vizier till 512. 

He was later in the service of the 'Abbasid 
caliph (Ibn al-Athir, ed. Tornberg, x. 365, 399). 
The family of 'Ammar seems to have come to 
Egypt from the Maghrib with the Fatimid ca- 
liphs; al-Hasan b. ‘Ammar, the chief of the Ki- 
tama, is mentioned towards the close of the iv*h 
century A. H. as a high official in Egypt. A mem- 
ber of the family, kadi of Alexandria, was exe- 
cuted as a traitor in 487. The name of the Bani 
'Ammar is associated with the zenith of Tripolis’ 
prosperity. As Aleppo under the Hamdanid Saif 
al-Dawla was a centre of poetry so Tripolis under 
the Ifadi al-Hasan b. “^Ammar was a celebrated 
seat of learning. To the kadi FaWir al-Mulk 
'Ammar fell the difficult task of defending Tripo- 
lis against the attacks of the Cruisaders, but he 
could not hold out permanently on account of 
the discord among the Muslim chiefs. 

Bibliography. As above; cf. also Recueil 

lies Histor. Orie/iiaux, iii., Paris. 

(M. SOBERNHEIM.) 

IBN ‘AMMAR, AbO Bakr Muhammad, an 
Arab poet of Spain, of obscure origin but a 
cultivated man, lived in the v* (xi'h) century and 
at first led a wandering life, singing the praises 
of any one who cared to reward him. He met the 
governor al-MuTamid, son of al-Mu'tadid, Emir of 
Seville, in Silves. This young prince took a liking 
to the wandering poet and made him his favourite. 
The latter, as ambitious and talented as he was 
poor, knew how to flatter his patron’s wishes, took 
part in his amusements and abetted him in them. 
When scandalous rumours of their doings reached 
the Emir of Seville’s ears, Ibn 'Ammar was ban- 
ished. Al-Mu^tamid did not forget him, however, 
and after al-Mu‘^tadid’s death, as heir to the throne 
he recalled Ibn 'Ammar from exile and gave him 
an office as minister. 

The poet’s ambition filled him with jealousy of 
his colleague at al-Mu''tamid’s court, the vizier and 
poet Ibn Zaidan. After the capture of Cordova, 
to which al-Mu'tamid migrated with his whole 
court, Ibn 'Ammar, by all sorts of intrigues and 
with the help of the chief of the body guard 
Ibn Martin, succeeded in having Ibn Zaidun sent 
back to Seville. Ibn 'Ammar now thought himself 
sufficiently free from observation and secure from 
punishment to devise a plot against his master. 
Entrusted with the conquest of Murcia, he took the 


town with the help of al-Mu'tamid’s troops and 
declared himself an independent emir, but was 
soon driven from Murcia by Ibn Rashlk. He took 
refuge in a fortress, the commander of which, Ibn 
Mubarak, took him prisoner and sold him to the 
Emir of Seville. When brought before the latter 
he might have won his favour again, had not his 
enemies, among whom was also a son of Ibn Zai- 
dun, denounced him as the instigator of a con- 
spiracy. Aroused by this new treachery of his fa- 
vourite, al-Mu'tamid cut off his head (479 = 1086) 

Ibn 'Ammar’s poems, which show the greatest 
originality and technical skill, do not appear to 
have been collected in a Dlwan but there are 
copious extracts in al-MarrakushI, The Hist, of 
the Alniohades.^ p. 77 ryy. ; al-Makkarl, Analectes-^ 
Ibn Khakan. Kalfid al-’^Ikyan.^ p. 83 — 99', I8n 
Bassam fMs. 3322 of the Bibl. Nat. Paris) and 
in 'Imad al-Din al-Isfahani (Ms. 3330 of Bibl. 
Nat. in Paris). _ (A. CouR.) 

IBN al-ANBARI, s. al-AnbarI, i. 349'’. The 
work mentioned there was completely edited by 
G. Weil in 1913, Die grammatischen Streitfragen 
dcr Basrer und Kufer. 

IBN (al-)'ARABI, Abu Bakr Muhammad b. 
'Ali, Muhyi ’l-DIn, al-HatimI al-TaT (as a des- 
cendant ot Hatim al-'TS'’! [q. v.] ) al-Andalusi, a 
celebrated mystic of pantheistic doc- 
trine, styled by his followers al-Shaikh al-Akbar; 
in Spain he was also called Ibn Suraka but in the 
East generally Ibn 'Arab!, without the article, to 
distinguish him from the Kadi Abu Bakr Ibn al- 
'Arabl [see next art.]. He was born 17*!' RamadSn 
560 (28* July 1165) at Murcia. In 568 (l 172-3) 
he removed to Seville which he made his home 
for nearly thirty years. There and also at Ceuta 
he studied Hadllh and Fikh. He had visited Tunis 
in 590 (1194), and in 598 (1201-2) he set out 
for the East, from which he did not return. In 
the same year (598) he reached Mecca: in 601 
he spent twelve days in Baghdad, to which he 
returned in 608 (1211-2), and he was back in 
Mecca in 61 1 (1214-5). Here he stayed for some 
months, but the beginning of the following year 
finds him in Aleppo. He visited also Mosul and 
Asia Minor. His fiime w-ent with him everywhere 
and he was the recipient of pensions from per- 
sons of means, which he bestowed in charity. 
When in Asia Minor he received from the Chris- 
tian governor the gift of a house, but he presented 
it to a beggar. Finally he settled in Damascus 
and died there in Rabi' II 638 (Oct. 1240); he 
was buried at the foot of Djabal KSsiyun, where 
his two sons were later buried. 

As to ritual, Ibn 'Arab! belonged nominally to 
the Zahirl school of his compatriot Ibn Hazm 
(q. V., cf. Goldziher, Die Zahiriteu, p. 185 r?.), 
but he rejected taklid (recognition of authority in 
doctrinal matters) and in matters of belief he pas- 
sed for a batinl (esoteric). Although conforming 
to the practice of the Muslim faith and professing 
its beliefs, Ibn 'Arabi’s sole guide was the inner 
light with which he believed himself illumined in 
a special way. He held that all Being is essentially 
one, as it ail is a manifestation of the divine 
substance. The different religions were thus to his 
opinion equivalent. He believed that he had seen 
the beatified Muhammad, that he knew the Greatest 
Name of Allah, and that he had acquired a know- 
ledge of alchemy, not liy his own labour, but 
I by revelation. He was denounced as a Zindlk. 
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and in Egypt theie was a movement to assassi- 
nate him. 

His principal work, al-Futuhat al-Mahhlva^ 
which was later epitomised by al-Shn'rani (d. 973), 
gives a complete system of mystic knowledge, in 
560 chapters, of which chapter 559 contains a sum- 
mary of the whole. His contemporary Ibn al-Farid 
(d. 632), being asked by Ibn 'Arab! for a com- 
mentary on his Talya^ replied that the best com- 
mentary was his own Futuhat. This work was 
planted in Bulak in 1274, Caiio 1329. Next to 
the Fuluhat comes the Fusus al-Hikam^ begun 
in Damascus in the beginning of 627 (end of 
1229), printed with Turkish commentary, Bulak 
1252, and lithographed with the commentary of 
'^Abd al-Razzak al-Kashani, Cairo, 1309, 1321. 

In 59 ^ (1201-2), on his arrival at Mecca, Ibn 
'ArabI had made the acquaintance of a learned lady 
of that town, and, on his return thither in 61 1 
(12I4-5), he wrote a small collection of love- 
poems celebrating her learning and loveliness and 
their mutual friendship, but in the following year 
be found it advisable to write a commentary on 
these, explaining them in a mystical sense. These 
poems with an English translation of both poems 
and commentary have been published by R. A. Ni- 
cholson {The Tarjuman al-Ashwaq^ a Collection 
of Mystical Odes, Or. Transl. Fund, New Ser., 
vol. XX. (London 1911). This is the only one of 
Ibn 'Arabl’s numerous works which has appeared 
in a European edition with the exception of a 
small glossary of Soft terms appended to the Tai^- 
rlfat of Djurdjani edited by Flugel in 1845, 
a short treatise, ascribed to him in a Glasgow 
MS., called the Kitab al-Adjtoiba, of which an 
English translation appeared in the Jostrnal Roy. 
As. Soc. for 1901. 

Other of his works which ha^e been printed 
are: Mnhadarat al-Abrar, on literary and histor- 
ical topics (Cairo 1282, 1305). a DUuan of reli- 
gious poetry (Bul 3 (: 1271, Bombay 1890); a com- 
mentary on the Kur'an, Bulalf 1283, Cairo 1317- 
K'tt. al-Akhlait Cairo s. a. (= Mahasin-i AMilUkl, 
Turkish transl. of Ahm. Muklitar, Stambul 1314); 
Amr Muhkam, with Turk, transl., Stambul 1315; 
Tuhfat al-Safara aid Hadrat al-Barara, Constan- 
tinople 1300, Turk, transl., Stambul 1303 ; Madimu’- 
al-Rasfil al-Ildhtya, Cairo 1325: Ma-ivdkf al- 
Nudjtim sva-Matd'li- Ahillat al-Asrdr sva 'l-^Utum 
Cairo 1325. 

Altogether some 150 of his writings are known 
to exist, and this is said to be only half of what 
he actually composed. 

Various theologians took exception to the con- 
tents of his writings and charged him with here- 
tical doctrines such as Imlul [q. v.] and imljdd 
[q. V.] Still he found many followers and zealous 
defenders. Whilst Ibn Taimlya, al-Taftaz.ani and 
Ibrahim b. 'Umar al-Bika'i denounced him as a 
heretic, amongst his defenders were found 'Abd 
al-Razzak al-Ka^anl [q. v.], al-Firuzabadi (cf. H. 
al-Zaiyat A h azu in al~Riitub fi JDintaslik , etc. 
p. SO, nO. 20, 2) and al-Suynti). ‘ ’ 

Bibliography. Sibt Ibn al-DjawzI, Mifdt 
(ed. Jewen), p. 487; al-Sha'rani, al-Vawdktt 
■wal-Diaumhir, Cairo 1306, p. 6—14 ; al-Makka'ri, 
^^•_Dozy e. a., i. 567 — 5 ^ 3 ; Khdtimat al-Fu- 
tufyat, ed. Bnlak: 1274, iv; Hadjdji Khalifa, Ind. 

('ii. Elammer-Purgstall, 

d. Araber, vii. 422 sqq.-, von Kremer, Gesch. 
der herrsch. Ideen des Islams, p. 102 sqq.-, R. A. 


' Nicholson, 7 'hi l.k-cs of //.j; I^nu 
j Ibnu in j'cutn. /V i . As. .Stf., 

1906, ]). 797 y./i/. : do.. A Jl.st.fy of 

! the Arabs^ p. 399 j.;./.: do., I'o: jithi/i/: r/- 

Ashioaq.^ London 1911; do , 7 / 1 .- J/i.'-'.'tA ct lAorn, 
l.ondon 1914. b. Ind.; M. Selncinci. Jh'Ui . z. 
Gcsih. t(. tiled. lu'ioC'e^iure^en int I ACifu \\\ Zeitschj-. 
d. Deutsch. Mo>y. Uescllsch.^ In. 516— 525 (also 
published separately, p. 52 soq.)'. Asm Palacios, 
La psieologia segnri ^lo Judin .lAnaiaii 111 Actes 
du Conyy'cs intern, des Onent..^ Alger I905. 
iii. 79 — 150; Cioldziher, J'o; /tsnngen ^ p. 171 
sqq. and index: Macdonald. Muslim Thedogv..^ 
p. 261 sqq.\ Brockelmann, i. 441 sqq.. and the 
litterature given there. (T. II. Weir), 

IBN ai.-'ARABI, Ai'.u Bakr MfitAMMAn n. 
'Add Allah, a .Spanish t r a d i t i o n i .> t, born at 
Seville 468 (1076), travelled in the ea^t while still 
a boy with his father and studied under the most 
famous jurists of the day in .Syria, Baghdad, Mecca 
and Egypt, for example, al-Turtudii and al-( iha- 
zall [q. V.]. When his father died in 403 (1099) at 
Alexandria, he returned to Seville and there filled 
the office of chief Kadi. He was afterwards forced 
to migrate to Fas and continued his studies there 
till his death in 543 (1148). He is said to have 
composed over 40 different works, which are 
however for the most part lost. The titles of sev- 
eral are given in the works mentioned below. 

Bibliography. Ibn Khallikan, iVafayat , 
ed. Cairo 1299, ii. 292 sqq.-. Urn Ba^kuwal, 
al-Stla, i. Nf. 1181; al-Makkari, ed. Dozy etc., 
L 477 — 489, and passim; Pons Boigues, F.nsayo 
bio-bibliografico, p. 216 f.; Goldziher \n Zcitschr. 
der Deutsch. Morgenl. Gcsells., XXXVIII, 672. 
IBN 'ARABSHAH, Ahmad 11. Muhammad n. 
Abd Allah b. IbrahIm jvHHiXn .ai.-Din Abu 
T,-'Abbas al-DimashkI ai.-HanaiT ai.-'AdjamI, 
born in 791 = 1392 in Damascus, was taken with 
his family to Samark.and in 803, rvhen Tlmiir con- 
quered Damascus and carried off many of its 
inhabitants (cf. Vita Tinntri, ed. Manger, I .eovar- 
(liae, 1767 — 1772, ii. 143 sqql)\ there he studied 
with al-Djuidjanl, al-Djazari and others, and leained 
Persian, Turkish, and Mongol. In 81 1 he went to 
Khata in Mongolia where he studied ITadith with 
al-Shirami, later to and Da^t (in Serai 

and Hadjdji Tarkhan), where he still was in 814 
{Vita Tinmrt.^ i. 376). Pie came through the Cri- 
mea to Adrianople , where he became a con- 
fidant of Muhammad I b. Payazid. He translated 
several^ books for him into Turkish (al^Awfl, Djani^ 
Ifikayat wa~Lami^ al-Riwdyat.^ HadjdjI Khalifa, ii. 
510; Abu ’LLaith, Tafsir. Hadjdji Khalifa, ii. 352, 
Dinawari, Ta^bir.^ Hadjdji Khalifa, ii, 312) and con- 
ducted the Sultan’s correspondence in Arabic, Tur- 
kish, Icrsian, and Mongol. In S24 he went to Ilalab, 
in 825 to Damascus, where he studied Hadith with 
his frieTid Abu "Abd Allah Muhammed' al-Bukhari 
(cf. Vita Timuri.^ i. 32). In 832 he performed the 
Pladjdj, in 840 he migrated to Cairo and was there 
on friendly terms with Abu ’ 1 -Mahasin al-Taghri- 
birdi amongst others. He died in 854. His chief 
work is the Adg^ib al-Makdu?‘ ft Nawifib Tunur 
(Hadjdji I^alifa, ii. 122 sq.\^ editions in Brockel- 
mann, besides Calcutta 1818; transl. into Turkish 
by al-Murtada Nazmi Zade al-Baghdadi 1110 = 
1698, Hadjdji Mallfa, iv. 190; vi. 544), in which 
Timur s conquests and the conditions under his 
successor are described. Timar is represented as 
a cruel profligate and tyrant, but towards the end 
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(ed. Manger, iii. 781 sqq.') his great qualities are 1 
appreciated. The book contains valuable descrip- | 
tions of Samarkand and its learned world (hi. 
855 sqq.). Ilis Fakihat al-KhulaflF vya-Miifakahat 
al-Zuraf F in ten chapters, written in the month 
of .Safar 852 (Hadjcljl Khalifa, iv. 345) contains 
a mirror for princes and beast-fables, according 
to Iladjdji Khalifa “like Kalila and Dimna and 
Sidwan al-Mutak” (see Chauvin, Bibliographic^ ii. 
n'>. 140 — 144), but, as Chauvin has shown (op. cit., 
ii. 145 — 149), i.s actually a version of the Persian 
Mamba n-F' amah in the recension of Sa'^d of \Va- 
rawln (cf. Houtsma in Zeitschr. d. Dcittsch. Mor- 
gcnl. Gcs., lii. 350 sqq.j a selection in Freytag, 
Locniani Fabiilae., p. 72 sqq.\ complete edition see 
below). The introductory portion of an edition of 

his al-TiFlif al-iahir fl Shiyam Abl SaHd 

Djakmak was published as a posthumous work of 
S. A. Strong in the Journ. Roy. As. Sec., 1907, 
P- 395 -t??- 10 works are mentioned under his 
name, among them a work on Arabic, Persian, and 
Turkish, Tardjttman al-Miirtadjim (Hadjdjl Kha- 
lifa, ii. 278). See also Hadjdji Khalifa, iii. 158; iv. 
igo, 232, 270, 31 1 ; V. 479, and Freytag’s work 
mentioned below. 

Of his sons the following were authors: 1“. al- 
Has.an, wrote Id ah al-Ztdm u<a-Bayan aldVdwan 
ft Takrikh al-Nabidus'i al-Kharidi al-Khaiuivan., in 
rhymed prose, on al-NabulusI and his tyrannical 
proceedings against Damascus. See Brockelmann, 
Gesch. d. arab. Litt..^ ii. 30- 

2". Tauj al-DIn 'Abd al-Wahhab, born 813 = 
1411 in nadjdjt Tarkhan, died 901 = 1495i wrote 
a commentary on Abu Laitlj’s Mukaddima and 
various other works of little importance. See 
Brockelmann, Gesch. d. arab. Litt., ii. 19 sq. 

Bibliography. Freytag, Frttcltis Impe- 
ratorurn et Jocatio Ingeniosorum.^ i. — ii., Bonnae 
1832 (edition of the Fakiha., p. xxv. — xxxiii. 
sketch of his life based on al-SakhawI and Tagh- 
ribirdl); Pertsch, Vcraeichnis dcr arab. Hdschr. 
zu Gotha., NO. 94, ,3, 1840, 1841, 2696; Wus- 
tenfeld, Geschichtschreiber dcr Araber., N®. 4^^! 
Brockelmann, Gesch. d, arab. Litt.., i. 19b; ii- 
28—30. (J. Pedersen.) 

IBN 'ASAKIR, the name of several Arab 
a u t h o r s, of whom the following are the best known. 

I. The historian of Damascus, 'AlI b. 
al-Hasan b. PIibat Allah Abu ’l-Kasim Thikat 
al-DIn al-ShAfiT, born in Muharram 499 =Sept. 
1105 in Damascus, studied in Baghdad and the 
principal cities of Persia, became professor at the 
Madrasa al-Nuriya in his native city and died on 
the Ilih Radjab = 25‘h January 1176. In his 
principal work, the Tdrlkh Madlnat Dimashk., he 
collected, after the fashion of the Tdrikh Bagh- 
dad of al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, the biographies of 
all the men who had ever been connected with 
Damascus. Of the 80 volumes of the original, 
of which Vols. I and 2 were printed in Damas- 
cus 1329-1330, only odd ones have survived; in 
addition to those given in Brockelmann, Gesch. d. 
arab. Lilt.., I, 331, there are others in Strassbnrg 
(s. Zeitschr. d. Deutsch. Morgetil. Ges.., xl. 310), 
Stambul (Damad Ibrahim Pasha, N». 872—882, 
“^Atif Efendi, N». 1812—1819), Cairo (s. Fikrist 
al-Kutub al-mahfuza bil-Kutubkhana al-Khediwiya., 
V, 25), Damascus (s. Habib al-Zaiyat, ^hasa in 
al-Kutub fi Dimashk-, P- 75 Horoyltz in 

Mitt. d. Sem. f. or. Spr., x. 50 sq.), in Tunis, 
Zaituna (Houdas-Basset, N®. 65); cf. also the ex- 


tract by Isma'^ll b. Muhammad Djarrah al-'Adjluni 
(died 1162 = 1749) in Tubingen (s. Seybold, Ver- 
zeichnis, N®. 6; cf. Sauvaire, Histoire de Damas 
in the Journ. As., 1894 — 1896). In addition to his 
other works mentioned by Brockelmann, loc. cit., we 
may now mention al-Mddqam, notices of celebrated 
men, particularly Shaflh's, with an appendix, Kitab 
al-Wahm, by hluhammad b. ‘Abd al-Wahid al- 
MukaddasI, died 643 (1245) in the Brit. Mus., 
O'". 7735 (s. Descriptive List of the Arab. Mss. 
acquired by the Trustees since iSqq, London 1912, 

P- 35)1 well as a fragments of his Atnalt in 
Damascus, al-Zaiyat, op. cit., p. 29, N®. 5). 

Bibliography. Yakut, Irdiad al-Arib, ed. 
Margoliouth, V, 139—146; Ibn Khallikan, Bttlak 
1299, N®. 414; al-Subki, labakat al-Shafi-lya 
al-kubrd, iv. 273 — 277; Liber classiumvirorutu, 
auct. Dahabio, ed. Wustenfeld, Gottingae 1833- 
1834, xiv. 16; Wustenfeld, Die Geschichtschrei- 
ber dcr Araber, N®. 267. 

2. His son al-Kasim, born 527 = 1132, died 
600 = 1203, wrote in addition to other works 
al-DiaiuP al-niustaksa fi FadcPil al-Masdqid al- 
Aksa, one of the two main sources of the Ba'ith 
al-Nufus of IJin al-Firkah; cf. al-Siibki, Ta- 
bakdt al-Shaffiya, v. 148. (C. Brockelmann.) 

IBN ‘ASIM, Adu Bakr Muhammad b. Mu- 
hammad B. Muhammad b. Muhammad b. Asim, 
a Malikl jurist, author, and grammarian, 
born on the I2>h Djumada I 760 (il'h April 
1359) at Granada, where he died on the iith 
Shawwal 829 (15‘h Aug. 1426). 

During his studies he continued to tollow the 
trade of a bookbinder and latter filled the delicate 
duties of chief k5di of Granada. His teachers 
were Abu Sa^id Faradj b. KSsim b. Ahmad b. 
Lubb al-lha'labl, chief mufii of Granada, the au- 
thor Abu ‘Abd Allah Muhammad b. Muhammad 
b. 'All al-Kaidjati, the celebrated champion of the 
Sunna Abd Ishak Ibrahim b. Musa b. Muhammad 
al-ShatibI, ‘Abd Allah b. al-Imam al-ShaHf of 
Tlemcen, etc. Of the ten works ascribed to him 
by his biographers we know only two: 1. Tuh- 
fat al-Hukkam fi Nukat al-^Ukud wa 'l-Ahkam 
or brieliy aD Asitniya, a sketch of Malikl law in 
1698 Radjaz-verses (printed Algiers 1322, 1327 
and Fas; publ. in Cairo publ. in the Madjmtl 
al-Mutun-, with French transl. by Houdas and 
Martel, Traile de droit mtisulman. La Tuhfat 
FEbn Acem, texte arabe avec trad, fr., comment., 
iurid., et notes philolog., Algiers 1882 3) ; 2. LLa- 

dtik al-Azahir ft Mustahsan al-Adj-wiba wa V- 
Mudhikat wa ^l-LLikam wa 'l-Amthal wa l-Lfi- 
kayt -wa 'l-Nawidir, a collection of more or less 
interesting anecdotes, popular proverbs, answers 
to which there is no reply, etc., divided into 6 
Hadlka (garden) of which each includes one, 
two or three chapters (printed in F.as n. d. ; this 
edition should be compared with the Paris MS. 
Bibl. Nat., Catal., N». 3528 and the Brit. Mus. 
MS., Rieu, Suppl., N». 1145, '•)• 

Bibliography. Ahmed Baba, Nad al- 
Lbtihadj (Fas 1317)1 P- 299; do., Kifayat al- 
Muhtddj, MS. of the Medresa in Algiers, f. 153 
v®; Brockelmann, Gesch. d. arab. Litt., ii. 264. 

(,Moh. Ben Chi neb.) 

IBN ‘ASKAR, Muhammad b. ‘AlI b. 'Omar 
B. Husain n. MisBAli, was born at al-Hibt in the 
district of Kasr al-SaghIr in north Morocco. He is 
known to fame as the author of the Dawhat al- 
Nddiir li-Mahasin man kana min al-Maghrih 
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min Ahl al-Karn al-ashir^ a collection of bio- 
graphies of learned men and saints whom he had 
known personally or at second hand, composed 
about the year 1 575. The Hasani Sharif 'Abd 
Allah al-Ghalib was, contrary to custom, suc- 
ceeded by his son Muhammad in 1573- 3Var broke 
out between Muhammad and his uncle 'Abd al- 
Malik. Ibn 'Askar threw in his lot with the 
former and was slain at the battle of Wadi ’1- 
Makhazin close to Kasr al-Kabir, in which Mu- 
hammad along with Dom Sebastian of Portugal 
perished, 'Abd al-Malik dying at the commence- 
ment of the battle (August 1578: Wafriinl, Ah/af/a/ 
al-Hadt^ ed. Houdas, p. 73 sqq^. The Dawha is 
continued by al-Wafrani, Safu’at man tntashar min 
Akhbdr Suiahif al-Karn al-hadi ^ashar^ Fas n. d. 
Cf. also Na.^r al-MatJianl of Muhammad b. al- 
Taiyib. The Dawha has been lithographed at Fas, 
in 1891, Alaskr al-Matkanl in 1892. 

Bibliography. La “■Daouhot an-Nachir'" 
.... trad, par A. Graulle, Archives Marocaincs.^ 
xix. (1913). _ (T. II. Weir.) 

IBN .\I.-'ASSAL. During the first half of the 
xiiith century A. D. there took place among the 
Copts a pronounced religious and intellectual re- 
naissance, assuming, by the necessity of the case, 
an Arabic form. In it three brothers, known as the 
Awlad al-'Assal, were prominent. Al-'Assal, the 
father, to judge from the titles given to him in 
the MSS., was of high rank and good family, 
and there is mention also of a or great house, 
in Cairo as belonging to an Ibn al-'Assal. Unfor- 
tunately this name is given in the MSS. to all the 
three brothers, and the resultant confusion was 
first fairly disentangled by Rieu {Suppl. to Cat. 
of Arab. MSS in Brit. Mus.^ p. 18) and Alexis 
Mallon (fyourn. as., Nov.-Dee. 1905, p. 509 
sqq.f Vet much remains uncertain. Of them al- 
As'ad Abu ’l-Faradj Hibat-Allah was the 
philologist and exegete. He wrote in Ara- 
bic a Coptic grammar (Mallon, L’ne £cole de Sa- 
vants igyptiens au Moyen Age in the Beyrouth 
Melanges, i. 122 sqq.)-, edited an eclectic Arabic 
version of the Gospels, in which he calls himself 
al-kdtib al-Mi.trt (Guidi, Le tradnzioni degli Evan- 
gelii in arabo e in etiopico', D. B. Macdonald, Ibn 
aKAssal's Arabic version of the Gospels in Ho- 
menaje d Coder a, p. 375 sqq. — gives text and 
translation of introduction) ; also wrote an intro- 
duction to the Epistles of Paul (de Goeje in Cat. 
Cod. orient. (Leiden), v. p. 83). Al-Safi Abu 
’1-Fada^il was a canonist and controver- 
sialist. Besides several theological tractates be 
compiled an abbreviated collection of the canons 
formulated at the Coptic synod held in Cairo in 
A. D. 1239 at the church of the Haiat Zuwela 
(Renaudot, Hist. Fatr. Ale.r., p. 585 sq. The 
third brother, Abu I sh ak, was apparently younger. 
He speaks of his two brothers as already famous, 
and in one place adds to their names a formula 
{rahimahnmd 'llali) implying that they were dead. 
He himself apparently held some official position, 
for he is called al-Mip taman, also MtCtaman al- 
dawla and al-din al-masihl. His most important 
work was a Sullam, a Coptic-Arabic vocabulary, 
embracing the words used in the liturgical books, 
arranged in the alphabetic order of their rhymes. 
This vocabulary was published in 1643 by Kir- 
cher in his Lingua aegyptiaca restituta, pp. 273- 
493? ®tid the introduction has been given in text 
and translation by Mallon in his Ecole des Savants ! 


egyptiens in the Be)Toulh .Melanges , li. 214 
sqq. A general collection of canons of the 
Church ‘‘from those of the .Apostles t‘> those of 
the Emperors^’ is assigned to him by Rieu on the 
authority of Brit. Mus. M.S. Or. 133^1 h was com- 
pleted in A. 1). 123S. In 1895 Arabic sermons 
{hhut.all) a.scribed to him in some MSS. were jru- 
blish'ed by Gommos Michiril and in 1906 .some 
theological tractates, from the UsUl al-I^in. which 
are also ascribed to him in some M.'^S., by Louis 
Cheikho in his Seize traites theologiqnes (p. 1 10 
sqql). There they are assigned to .Mm 1-Faradj, 
just as Gommos gives the sermons to al-Snfi. Be- 
.sides this uncertainty we have almost no piecise 
dates for the lives of the brothers, dhe KJnitab 
published by Gommos are asserted to Ire from an 
autograph MS. dated 1214. which is against their 
being by the youngest of the brothers. 

Bibliography is given above. The most 
important references are to .Alexis Mallon. 

(D. B. Macddnald.) 

IBN 'ATA’ ALLAH, AHM.ti) u. Mihammad 
ARU ’r.-FAim Taej ai.-DI.v al-1skandakI ai.-Sha- 
nuiLi, an Arab mystic and one of the most 
vigorous opponents of Ibn Taimiya [q. v.], died 
on the 16 Djumada II 7‘39 = 2t Nov. 1309 in 
the Madrasa al-MansurJya in Cairo. Of his works 
detailed by Brockelmann, Gcsch. d. ar, IJtt., II, 
117-118, there have been printed i) al-LJikam al- 
’'Atd‘)ya with the commentary of Muhammad b. 
Ibrahim b. 'Abb.ad al-Nafzi al-Rondi, died 796 == 
1394, Buialf 1285, Cairo 1303, 1306 (with the 
commentary of 'Abd Allah al-StarljawI on the 
margins). On it there is a Turkish commentary 
al-Muhkam fi Shark nl-IIikam by Mahir Kasta- 
munili Hafiz Ahmed, Stambul 1323; an anonym- 
ous Malay commentary printed in Mecca (1302), 
is mentioned by Snoiick Hurgronje, Mekka, ii. 387, 
7. 2) Tddf al-'^Arus wa KanP al-Nufus (or al- 
LLawl li Tahdhib nl-idufus'), Cairo 1275, 1282, 
>305, 1327. 3) LatrPif al-Minan fi Manakib al- 
Shaikh Aid 'HAbbas wa-Shaikhihi Abi 'l-ILasan, 
biographies of the .Sufis Shihab al-Dfn Ahmad al- 
Mursi (died 686=1287) ‘ttid his teacher Taki 
al-Dfn 'All b. 'Abd Allah al-Shadhill (died 656 = 
1258), Tunis 1304, lith. Cairo 1277, along with 
Miftah al-L'aldh wa Misbdh al-Arwdh, on the 
margin of the LatPif al-Minan of al-Sha'rani, 
Cairo 1321. 

Bibliography. Subkl, Tabakat al-ShdfPtya 
al-kubra, v. 176; Suyuti, Husn al-Muhddara, i. 
301 ; 'All Baslja Mubarak, al-Khitat al-djadida, 
vii. 70; Wiistenfeld, Die Geschichtschreiber der 
Araber, N". 382. _ _(C. BrockelmaKN.) 

IBN A'THAM ai.-KUFI, Muhammad b. 'A1.I, 
Arab historian, of whom w'e only know that' 
he died about 314 = 926 (s. Frahn, Indications 
bibliographiques, p. i6), whom Wiistenfeld igGe- 
schichtschr., N®. 541) erroneously places in the 
year 1003 a. H. He wrote from the Shl'I point ot 
view a romantic history of the early caliphs and 
their conquests, Pertsch, Verzeichnis der arab. Hdss. 
der Herzogl. Bibl. zu Gotha, N". 1592, which Mu- 
hammad b. Muhammad Mustawff al-Haraw'i trans- 
lated into Persian in 596 = 1199, s. Rieu, Cata- 
logue of the Persian Mss. in the British Museum, 
i. 150 (where other Mss. are detailed), from which 
is taken The History of the Conquest of Zoor and 
The Flight and Murder of Yesdefherd-Transl. 
ftem the Persian of Ahmed ibn Asem of Cufa, 

! by B. Gerrans, in Ouseley's Oriental Collections, i. 
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63, 161 sqq. (Pen,, text in Wilken’s Pers. Chresto- 
mathic^ p. 152, I., Germ, transl. in Asiat. Mu- 
seujn^ ii. 161) and 7'/^^ InvasicH of Nubia and 
Historical Anecdote^ transl. by W. Ouseley, in 
Oriental Collecticns^ 1, 333., ii. 5S. 

(C. Brockelmaxx.) 

IBN .M. - A TH IR. This name was born by 
three brother.s , natives of Djazirat Ibn '^Omar 
[q. V.] who are among the most celebrated and 
important Arab scholars and authors. 

1. The oldest brother was I. Madjd al-DIx 
Abu ’l-Sa"adat al-IIubarak b. Muhammad, born 
in 544 (1149), died at Mosul in 606 (1310) cf. 
Ibn al-Athir, Kamil^ xii. 190. He devoted him- 
self mainly to the study of the Kurban, tradition 
and Arabic grammar. The titles of the works com- 
posed by him are given by Ibn Khallikan, Wa- 
fayat^ ed. Wristenfeld, N^. 524, Yakut, Irshad^ 
ed. Margoliouth, vi. 238 sqq.^ and by Brockelmann, 
Gesch.^ i. 357. As to the events of his life, he 
studied grammar with Ibn al-Dahhan at Mosul, 
and Hadtth at Baghdad, then entered the service 
of the Emir Kaimaz, who acted as regent for a 
considerable period in the reign of Saif al-Din 
GhazI, and was chief of the chancellery under 
Ghazt’s successors Mas'ud b. Mawdud [q. v.] and 
Nur al-Din Arslan Shah [q. v.], although, as his 
brother tells us, he was reluctant to assume this 
high office, and only did so at the wish of Nur 
al-Dln. He became lame as the result of an ill- 
ness and is said to have composed most, if not 
all as Ibn Khallikan tells, of his works after this 
misfortune. He made his house a ribdt for Sufis. 

2. The second brother, Tzz al-DIn Abu ’l-Hasan 

‘AlI b. Muhammad, born 555 (1160) at Djazira, 
died at Mosul in 630 (1234) is the author of the 
famous history, al-Kamil fi 7-7bVtM, often quoted 
here. He also wrote the history of the Ata- 
begs of Mosul (ed. in the Rccucil dcs Historiens 
arabes des Croisadcs ^ vol. ii.), an alphabetical 
dictionary of the contemporaries of Muhammad 
entitled Usd al-Glmba fl Ma^rifat al-^haba^ ed. 
Cairo, 1280, and a synopsis of the Kitdb al- 
Ansab of al-Sain'anI [q. v.] entitled which 

was still further epitomised by al-Suyuti under the | 
title Lubb al-Lubab (ed. Veth, Lugd. Bat. 1840). 
The most important of these works, the chronicle, 
ends with the year 628 and is a compilation of 
the greatest value. On the first part of it cf. Brockel- 
mann, Das Verhdltnis von Ibn-el-Atirs Kamil fit- 
ted rih zu Tabaris Alqbar errusul walmuluk. Tzz 
al-Din studied in Mosul and Baghdad and also 
travelled in Syria, for the rest he lived only for 
knowledge as a private scholar. Cf. Ibn Khalli- 
kan, Wafaydt^ ed. Wiistenfeld, N®. 4331 Broc- 
kelmann, Geschichte i. 345 (where other literature 
is given). 

3. The third brother, Diva’ al-DIN Abu ’l-Fath 
Nasr Allah, born 558 (1163) in Djazira, died 637 
(1239) in Baghdad, was particularly distinguished 
as a stylist. His work on rhetoric, al-Mathal al- 
sfir fi Adab al-Kdtib wa 'l-Shc^ir (printed Bulak 
1282), enjoys a great authority in the Muslim 
world. Other writings of his are given by Ibn 
Khallikan and Brockelmann, Gesch., i. 297. Unlike 
his brother the historian, Diya’ al-DIn led a very 
active life. Introduced to Salah al-Din by the 
Kadi al-Fadll [q. v.] he entered his service in 
587 and soon afterwards became vizier of al- 
Malik al-Afdal, son of Salah al-Din. When Da- 
mascus was taken from him, Diya^ al-Din escaped 
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with great difficulty to Egypt in a bolted box, 
and did not appear again till al-Afdal had become 
lord of Sumaisat in compensation for his previous 
territory. But he only remained a short time here, 
entered the service of the ruler of Halab in 607 
(1210) only to leave it soon after to seek his 
fortune first in Mosul, then in Irbil und Sindjar. 
In 618 (1221) he obtained a position as chief of 
the Diwan al-Insha^ at the court of Nasir al-Din 
Mahmud, prince of Mosul. He died there an one 
of his journeys to Baghdad. His son Sharaf al- 
Din Muhammed, who was also an author, died 
in his youth in 622 (1225). 

Bibliography. Ibn Khallikan Wafaydt.^ 
ed. Wiistenfeld, N". 734; Brockelmann, op.cit.-.^ 
Goldziher and Margoliouth in the references 
given by Brockelmann. 

Still other authors are known under the name 
Ibn al-Athir e. g. TmSd al-Din -Abu T-Fida’ Is- 
ma'il, died 699, on whom cf. Brockelmann, op. 
cit..^ i. 341 ; Goldziher, Abhandlungen ziir arab. 
Philologie.^ i. 71, mentions another. 

IBN AL -"AWWAM, whose full name was AbB 
ZakarIya Yahya b. Muhammad b. Ahmad b. 
al-‘Aw\vam al-IshbIlI, the author of a large work 
on agriculture, Ktiab al-Faldha. Practically nothing 
is known of the life of this author; we only know 
that he flourished towards to end of the xii'h cen- 
tury and that he lived in Seville. Ibn IQialdun 
mentions him although not being acquainted with 
his kook which he considers a recension of al- 
Falalia al-Nabatiya [see ibn al-wahshIya] ; neither 
Hadjdji Khalifa non Ibn Khallikan quote him. 

Casiri in his Catalogue was the first to call at- 
tention to the complete manuscript preserved in 
the Escuriak. It was then edited with a Spanish 
translation in 1802 by his pupil J. A. Banqueri. 
The book is divided into 34 chapters of which 
the first 30 deal with agiculture and the last 4 
with cattle-rearing. E Meyer gives a summary of 
it in his Geschichte der Botanik. Clement-Mullet 
published a French translation in 1864. Dozy 
(Suppl.., Introd., p. xviii) and after him C. C. Mon- 
cada severely criticise both editor and translator. 

Bibliography. J. A. Banqueri, Libro de 
Agricultura. Su autor el doctor excelente Abu 

Zacaria lahia Ebn El Awam., Seviliano., 

Tom. i — ii., Madrid 1802; C. C. Moncada, Sul 
taglio della vite di Ibn allAwwam in Actes du 
congris des Orientalistes., Stockholm 1889, ii. 
215 — 257; E. Meyer, Geschichte der Botanik.^ 
iii. 260 — 266; Brockelmann, Gesch. d. arab. 

Litt.., i. 49£rj'- (J- Rbska.) 

IBN BABUYA, AbB Dja'far Muhammad b. 
‘Ali b. Husain b. MBsa al-KummI al-.SadUk, 
was one of the four greatest of the col- 
lectors of the ^i‘a Traditions. In the 
prime of life, 355 (966), he went from Khurasan 
to Bagdad and many learned men of the place 
became Ms pupils. He died in Rai 381 (991) 
and is also known as al-8aduk. Of his witings 
the following may be mentioned: 1. Kitab man 
Id yahduriihH 'l-Fakih.^ a work on the Shi'a Tra- 
ditions. It is one of the four books of Shi'a Tra- 
ditions, called al-Kutub al-Arbd'a. [The other 
three are a. al-Kdfi by Abo Dja'far Muhammad 
b. Ya'kub al-KulInl, d. 328 (939) or 329 (940)j 
b. Tahdhib al-Ahkdm\ c. al-Istibsdr both by Abu 
Dja'far Muhammad b. al-Hasan b. ‘All al-TasI, d. 
460 (1067)]. 2. Ma''am al-Akhbdr.^ a collection of 
Shi'a Traditions. 3. ^Uyun Akhbdr al-Bida, an ac- 
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count of the life and sayings and doctrines of “^Alt 
al-Rida, the eighth Imam of the ShYas. 4. Kitab 
Ikrrial al-Din wa Itmam al-Nt'ma^ a work on the 
Shl'a doctrine of the hidden Imam, partly edited 
by E. Moller, Beitriige zur MahdiUhre des Islams^ 
i., Heidelberg igoi. 

It is said that he was the author of three hundred 
works; al-Nadjashr in his work Kitdb al-Ridjal^ 
p. 276 (Bombay ed. 1317), enumerates 193 of 
his works. 

Bibliography. Fihrist.^ p. 196; al-Tusi, 
Zw/, ed. Sprenger, n“. 661, cf. n*>. 471; Altin- 
taha 'l-Makdl.^ p. 282 ; Amal al-Amil.^ p. 65 ; al- 
Nadjashi ; loc. cit . ; Rawdat al-Djanndi fl Ahvial 
al-Ulam^ wa 'l-Saddt.^ p. 557; Brockelmann, 
Gesch, d. arab. Litter..^ i., 187; Goldziher, Ab- 
handliingen zur arab. Philologu.^ ii. 65. 

(M. Hidayet Hos.\in.) 

IBN BADJDJA, i. e. Avf.npace (according to 
Ibn Khaldun bd^d^a is a Frankish word, meaning 
silver) or to give him his proper name Abu Baku 
Muhammad b. Yahya, also known by the name 
of Ibn al-Sa^igh, i. e. filius Aurificis, a celebrated 
Arab philosopher. Ibn Badjdja was bom in 
Saragossa towards the end of the v‘h (xi'’’) cen- 
tury and was for about 20 years vizier to Abu 
Bakr b. Ibrahim, a brother-in-law of the Almoravid 
'"Ali b. Yusuf, who acted as the latter’s governor 
in Granada and afterwards in Saragossa. He after- 
wards went to Fas and there fell a victim to the 
intrigues of his enemies. In 533 (1138) he is be- 
lieved to have been poisoned at the instigation of 
the physician Ibn Zuhr. His enemies, among whom 
was Fath Ibn Khakan [q.v.], stirred up the popu- 
lace and the authorities against him by decrying 
him as an atheist, who had rejected the Kur’an 
and the dogmas of Islam. 

Ibn Badjdja, who died young, was not only a 
philosopher but was also well acquainted with 
natural science, astronomy, mathematics and me- 
dicine; he had also a great reputation as a musi- 
cian. He wrote commentaries on several works 
of Aristotle and published other treatises also, 
which are detailed by Leclerc from Ibn Abl Usai- 
bFa but are for the most part now lost or have 
only survived in Hebrew or Latin translation. Cf. 
Die Abhandlung des Abu Bekr Ibn aldSaig “ Vom 
Verhalten des Einsiedlers" {Kit. Tadbir al-AIuta- 
wahhid).^ according to Moses Narbonis synopsis .... 
ed. by Dr. D. Herzog, Berlin 1896 {Beitr. zur 
Philos, des Mittelalters^ Heft i). For an appreci- 
ation of his philosophical views the reader may 
be referred to the works of Munk and de Boer 
given below. 


Bibliography. Ibn Khdkan, KallPid.. i 
298 jy.; Ibn Kljallikan, Wafayal, ed. Wuster 
feld, NO. 681 ; Ibn Abl UsaibFa, ed. Muller i 
62 fyy.; Ibn al-KiftI, Tdrlkh al-Hukamd\\ 
Lippert, p. 4 <^; Munk, Melanges^ p. 383 sqq. 
^clerc, Histoire de la medecine arabeAi. 75 sqq. 
de Boer, Geschichte der Philosophie im Islan 
p. 156 sqq. _ 

IBN BADRUN. [See ibn 'abdun.I 
^IBN al-BAITPAR, AbU Muhammad* 'Abd Ai 
^H B. A9MAD Diya^ al-DIn Ibn al-Baitar ai 
Ma^iP, the celebrated botanist andherba 
list He probably belonged to the Ibn al-Baits 
femily of Malaga (cf. Ibn al-Abbar, al-MKdjan 
N . 35, 165, 241) and was born in the last quai 
(*"*) century. As his teacher t 
botanical subjects, special mention should be mad 


of Abu ’l-'Abbas al-Nabali, with wlioin he used 
to collect plants in the vicinity of Seville. When 
about 20 he set out to travel through North 
Africa, Morocco, Algiers and Tunis to study bo- 
tany. Reaching Egypt, where the -Vyyubid al-.\Ialik 
al-Kamil was then reigning, he entered his ser- 
vice, was appointed Ra"is \ild sU'iri ' !-'.ldiIijbin 
i. e. “chief botanist”; on al-Kamil's death he con- 
tinued in the service of his son al-Malik al-.Salih 
Nadjm al-Din who lived in Damascus. From Da- 
mascus Ibn al-Baitar botanised in .Syria and Asia 
Minor as a herbalist and wrote the two books, 
which have made his name famous, as the result 
of his studies and practical research : the Kitab 
al-Djamf fl 'l-Adzviya al-mufraddt (so Ibn Abi 
UsaibFa, ii. 133); printed in 1291 under the title 
Kitdb al-Djami'' li-AIufradat al-Adwiva wa 'l-Agh- 
dhiya.^ a collection of “simple remedies" from the 
animal, vegetable, and mineral worlds collected 
from Greek and Arabic authors and his own ex- 
periments and arranged in alphabetical order, and 
the Kitdb al-mtighnl fi 'l-Adwiya al-mufrada 
a book on materia viedica arranged according to 
the organs affected, in brief form for the use of 
physicians. Ibn .Abi Usaibi'^a was a pupil of Ibn 
al-Baitar and accompanied him on botanical ex- 
cursions in the neighbourhood of Damascus, but 
he does not give much information about him. 
Ibn al-Baitar died in 646 (1248) in Damascus. 

J. V. Sontheimer's translation of the first named 
work is defective; the edition published by Leclerc 
in Kotices et Extraits., xxiii. i., xxv. I., xxvi. I. 
(1877 — 1883) may be considered reliable. 

Bibliography. Ibn Abi Usaibi'a, ed. A. 
Muller, ii. 133; Wiistenfeld, Gesch. d. arab. Arzie., 
N®. 231; Fr. R. Dietz, Analecta Medica etc., 

i. I. Elenchtts maieriae medicae Ibn Beitharis . . . 
etc., pars prima., Lipsiae 1833; L. Leclerc, 
Edtidcs historiques et philologiques sur Ebn Bet- 
thar. Journal Asiatique, 5>-- Ser., T. xix. (1862), 
P- 433 “~ 46 i ; do., Hist, de la medecine arabe., 

ii. 225, Paris 1876; do., Traite des simples par 

Ibn el-Beithar in Notices et Extraits., v. supra; 
J. V. Sontheimer, Grosse Zusammenstellung uber 
die Krafte der belt. einf. Heilm.., Stuttg. 1870 — 
1872; Meyer, Gesch. d. Botanik., iii. 227—234; 
Dozy , Zeitschr. d. Deatsch. Mdrgenl. Ges.., 
xxviii. 183; E. Sickeulierger, Les plantes egyp- 
tiennes d'Ibn al-Baitar., Bull. Inst. Eg., 2"^ 
Ser., N'*. 10, 1890; Brockelmann, Gesch. d. arab. 
Lit., i. 49:^, vgl. ii. 705. (J. Ruska.) 

IBN BAKIYA, NasIr al-Dawla Abu ’l-Tahir 

Muhammad b. Muhammad b. BakIya, Bakh- 
tiyar’s vizier. Ibn Bakilya was born in Awana 
and was of humble origin. He was first employed 
at Mu^izz al-Dawla’s court as master of the kitchen 
and in Dhu ’ 1 -Hidjdja 362 (Sept. 973) Bakhtiyar 
gave him the office of vizier. After the conquest 
of Baghdad and the imprisonment of Bakhtiyfir in 
3^4 (975) 'Adud ad-Dawla, Ibn BakIya went 
over to the latter and was granted Wasit and the 
surrounding country. As soon as he entered this 
town he abandoned his allegiance to ’'Adud al- 
Dawla. The latter was defeated and had to re- 
tire to al-Fars and abandon the capital Ba gh dad to 
Bahtiyar. Ibn Bakiya then reappeared in Bag- 
dad where he did his utmost to incite Bahtiyar 
against 'Adud al-Dawla. In 366 ( 976-7 ) the 
latter advanced and defeated Bakhtivar at al- 
Ahwaz. The latter had to flee and went to Wasit. 
In Dlju ’ 1 -Hidjdja of the same year (August 977 ) 
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he had Ibn Bakiya seized and blinded as the latter 
had shown himself too independent. Soon after- 
wards the vizier was handed over to his enemy 
^Adud al-I)a\\la, who had him trampled to death 
by elephants in ^awwal 367 (May 978). Ibn 
Bakiya was 5® years of age at the time of 
his death. 

Bibliography’, Ibn Khallikan (ed. Wiisten- 
feld), NO. 709 (transb by de Slane, iii. 272 
Ibn al-AthIr (ed. Tornberg), viii. 462 — 6, 
479—482, 493 sq.^ 507. 

(K. V. ZETTERSTi-EN ) 

IBN al-BALADI, Sjiaraf al-DIn Abu D]a'- 
FAR Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Sa‘Id, al-Mustan- 
djid’s vizier. In 563 (i 166-8) Ibn al-Baladi, 
who at that time was Na^ir in Wasit, was ap- 
pointed vizier. There was an old feud between 
him and the Ustad-dar '^Adud al-Din Muhammad 
b. ^Abd Allah. After the murder of the caliph in 
Rabi^ II 566 (December 1170) by 'Adiid al-DIn 
and the Emir Kutb al-Din, they forced his suc- 
cessor al-MustadT to appoint '^Adud al-Din vizier, 
whereupon Ibn al-Baladi was executed. 

Bibliography. Ibn al-Tiktaka, alFakJiri 
(ed. Derenbouig), p. 426 — 9; Ibn al-Athir (ed. 
Tornberg), xi. 216 ryy,, 230, 237. 

(K. V. Zettersteen.) 

IBN al-BANNA^ (“son of the architect”), whose 
full name was Abu ’l-'Abbas Ahmad b. Muham- 
mad B. 'OthmAn al-AzdI, a versatile Moroc- 
can scholar, especially distinguished in mathema- 
tics, astronomy, astrology and other secret sciences, 
and also in medecine. He was born in Matrakush 
on the 9''! Dhu ’1-Hidjdja 654 = 38'h Dec. 1256 
(according to others 639, 649 or even 65^)' After 
studying grammar, Haditli, Fikh, and mathematics 
in his native town , he went to Fas where he 
studied under the physician al-Mirrikh, the mathe- 
matician Ibn Hadjla, and the astronomer Ibn 
Makhluf al-Sidiiimasi. He was for a considerable 
time a follower of the Siifl '^Abd al-Rahman al- 
Hazmlii, who admitted him to his order. He often 
fasted in complete retirement; his biographers 
praise his noble character and pure life. Ibn al- 
llanna' died on S.aturday the 6'h Radjab 721 (Aug. 
1321) in Marrakush , where he was buried out- 
side the Bab Aghmat; 723 or 1724 is also given 
as the year of his death. Of the 74 writings 
which are ascribed to him, a whole series of ma- 
thematical and astronomical works are still extant 
in libraries (cf. the references in Brockelmann, op. 
cit.'). Here we will only mention Talkhts A^mal 
al-Hisab (Synopsis of the operations of Calcula- 
tion), publ. in a French transl. by A. Marre in 
the Atli dell' Acad, pontif. de' Nuovi Lincei, Vol. 
xvii. 1864, I'epr. Rome 1865. Several Arab scholars 
have written commentaries on this Talkhis which 
is said to be a synopsis of the arithmetic of a 
certain Abu Zakarlya al-Hassar (cf. Bibliot. mathem. 
3d Ser., Vol. ii., p. 12—40); among these we 
may mention Ahmad b. al-Madjdi and All b. 
Muhammad al-KalasSdi (cf. Abhandl. s. Gesck. d. 
piath. IVissensch..^ x. 180 — 182). F. Woepcke has 
made an excerpt on the summation of series from 
the first commentary, entitled Passages relatifs a 
des sommations de series de cubes.^ Rome, 1864, the 
same scholar has given several passages in trans- 
lation from the second in the above mentioned 
treatise and in the Journal Asiatique.^ Ser. vi., 
Vol. i. (1863), p. 58—62. — Ibn al-BannS" shows 
some advance on the older Arab mathematicians 


of the East in Arithmetic, particularly in counting 
with fractions; he is also to be considered one 
of the chief users of Indian numerals in the form 
used by the Western Arabs {Ghubar figures). [Cf. 
the article HISAb]. 

Bibliograpk: Ahmad Baba, Nail al-Ibti- 
kadj.^ Fas 1317, p. 41; io.., Kifayat al-MuhtadJ.^ 
f". 6 v*. (Ms. of the Medresa of Algiers) ; Ahmad 
b. Khalid al-Salawi, K. al-Istiksa., Cairo 1 3 12, 
ii. 88; Ibn al-KadI, Diadhwat al-Iktibas., Fas 
1309, p. 73; lim Kunfudh, Tabakat (Ms. be- 
longing to Prof, Ben Cheneb), D. gv®. ; al- 
Kattanl, Salwat al-Anfas., Fas, 1316, ii. 48; 
Introd. to the Commentary on the Talkhis by 
by al-Kalasadi, Ms, Gotha, NO. 1477 ; Ibn Khal- 
dun, Mukaddima.^ tr. de Slane, Introd..^ p. xxv. ; A. 
Marre, Biographle dl Ibn aTBanna in Atti del! 
Accad. pontif. de' Nuovi Lincei., xix. i sqq.\ 
Brockelmann, Gesch. d. arah. Lilt. ii. 255, cf. 
710; H. Suter, Die Mathcmaitker u. Astrono- 
men der Araber u. Hire Werke {Abhandl. zur 
Gesch. der Mathem. IViss., Number x., Leipzig 
1900), p. 162 sqq., N». 399. 

(H. Sitter — Moh. Ben Cheneb.) 
IBN BARRI, Abu Muhammad ‘Abd AllSh b. 
BarrI b. 'Abd al-Diabbar b. BarrI al-MakdisI 
al-MisrI, Arab grammarian and philo- 
logist, born at Damascus 5'h Radjab 499 (iS'h 
March 1106), died at Cairo in the night of Friday/ 
Saturday 27“* Shawwal 582 (gth-ioTh Jan. 1187), a 
scholar of extraordinary repute, who is consid- 
ered a philological authority and is called by 
many “king of the grammarians”. The author of 
the Pisan al-^Arab has borrowed a great deal 
from him. His teachers were the grammarians 
Aba Bakr Muhammad b. 'Abd al-Malik al-Shan- 
tarini, Abn Talib 'Abd al-Djabbar b. Muhammad 
b. 'All al-Ma'afiri al-Kurtubi, Aba Sadik al-MadinI, 
Abu 'Abd Allah al-Razi etc. His best pupil w^ 
Abu Musa 'Is.a b. 'Abd al-'AzTz al-^azull. He is 
the author of the following works, i. A'itab al- 
Tanbih wa 'l-Iddh ''amma (var. 'a/5 rna) -waha^a 
min al- Wahm fi ' Kitab al-Sihah, corrections and 
additions to Djawhari’s Dictionary., he is said to 
have died when engaged on the root WKSH and 
'Abd Allah b. Muhammad b. 'Abd al-Rahman al- 
Basti completed his work (Derenbourg, Mss. ar. de 
I'Escurial, N". 585); 2. Nawashi ’■ala 'l-Mu’arrab, 
critical notes and additions to al-Djawahki’s dic- 
tionary of foreign words (Derenbourg, op. cit., N». 
772, 5) ; 3- Kitab Ghalat al-Du’afa' min al-Fukaha', 
a collection of neologisms or errors of speech in the 
jurists (ed. by Ch. C. Torrey in Oriental. Stud. 
Th. Nbldeke gewidmet, Giesen 1906)1 4- al-Uhabb 
’an al-Harirt, a small pamphlet in defence of the 
MakSraas of al-Harirl against the sharp criticism 
of ibn al-Khashshab (pr. Constantinople 1320). 

The thirteen verses on the different meanings 
of the word khal, which Brockelmann ascribes to 
him and which are in the Pisan, are by Iha'lab 
(cf. Abu HilSl al-'Askari, A7r5/a/-&>;S'<j/a/», Con- 
stantinople 1320, p. 335)- _ 

Bibliography'. Ibn Khallikan, Wafayat 
(Cairo 1310), I 268; al-SuyOti, Husn al-Muhd- 
dara (Cairo 1321), i. 255; do., Pughyat al- 
'Wu’at (Cairo 1326), p. 278; Abu T-Fid5 , 
Tdrikh (Constantinople 1286), iii. 75;al-Subki, 
Tabakat al-Mafiya (Cairo 1324), iv. 233 W-i 
Brockelmann, Gesch. d. arab. Pitt., i. 30* sq.', 
Ta 4 j al-’Arus s. brr. (Molt. Ben Cheneb.) 
IBN BARRI, AiiU ’l-Hasan 'Ali b. Muham- 
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MAD B. '^AlI b. Muhammad b. ai.-Husaim al- 
RibatI, an Arab philologist, born about 660 
(1261-2) at Taza, where he died in 730 or 731 
or 733 (1329 — 1333) and was buried, although 
some place his tomb in Fas, wrongly. 

Widely acquainted with Islamic sciences he was 
particularly esteemed as an authoritative critic of 
the different recensions of the Kurban and his al- 
Durar al-Lawamf' is as popular in North Africa 
as the Adjurrumlya. 

After being ’^adl (professional witness) for a period 
he was appointed to conduct the official correspon- 
dence of the government at Taza, an office which 
he held till his death, on the recommendation of 
a pupil of his, a kadi, who did not care to see 
his former teacher in this subordinate position. 

Of his works only two have survived to us: 1. 
30 radjab verses ft AlakharidJ al-Huruf^ in which 
the author marks the place of articulation of the 
Arabic letters (Ms. Berlin, Verzeichn.^ N*. 548); 
2. al-Durar al-Lawdmi' fl Asl Afakro" al lniam 
Nafi'^ a poem of 242 Radjaz verses, which was 
completed in 697 (1298) and deals with the recen- 
sion of the Kur'an according to Nafi' b. ‘Abd al- 
Rahman b. Abl Nu'aim al-Madani (d. 159 = 
775-6 or 169 =: 785), often published in Cairo 
and Tunis in the collections of treatises on recen- 
sions of the Kur’an and its orthography). 

B ib Ho gr af hy\ Ibrahim b. Ahmed al- 
Marighnl al-TOnisI, al-Nuc^uni al-tawdlf '^ala 
'l-Durar al-lawamV- etc. (Tunis 1322), p. 231; 
Brockelmann, Gesch, d, arab. Litt.y ii. 248 sq. 

(Moh. Ben Cheneb.) 

IBN BASIJKUWAL, .Abu ’l-Kasim Khalaf 
B. 'Abd al-.Malik b. Mas'Od b. MDsa b. Bashku- 
WAL B. YUsuf b. Daha b, Daka b, Nasr b. ‘Abd 
al-KarIm b. Wakid al-Ans5rI, Arabic bio- 
grapher, a descendant of a family belonging 
to Shorroyon (Xorroydn, Sorri6n) near Valencia, 
bom on the 3d Dhu ’1-Hidjdja 494 = 29th Sept. 

1 loi at Cordova, acquired here and in Seville 
a great knowledge of Tradition and the history of 
his native land and was for a period representative 
of the Kadi Abu Bakr Ibn al-'Arabl in a quarter of 
Seville. He died at Cordova on the night of Tues- 
day/Wednesday the Sid Ramadan 578 = 4'l'/5‘h Jan. 
1183. His most important teachers were Abu Mu- 
hammed Ibn ‘'Attab, Abu ’l-Walld Ibn Rushd, Abu 
Bakr Ibn al-'Arabi, etc.; among his pupils all of 
whom predeceased him, we may mention Abu Bakr 
b. Khair and .Abu ’l-Kasim al-Kantarl. 

Ibn Bashkuwal enjoyed a special reputation 
among all compilers of Arabic biographical dic- 
tionaries and, according to Ibn al-.Abbar, he was 
the last authority on Tradition in Cordova and 
the soundest authority on the history of Spain. 

Of the 50 works which he is said to have 
composed only two are known to us: i. Kitdb al- 
yi Ta rikh A^immat al-Andalus etc., a biogra- 
phical dictionary of the .Arab scholars of Spain, 
completed on the 3<i Djumada I 534 = zytk Dec. 
**39i supplement to the biographical dictionary 
of Ibn al-FaradI (ed. F. Codera in Bibl. Arab. 
A/ir/,, Vol. i. and ii., Madrid 1883); 2. Kitdb al- 
Qhawamid wal-Mubharndt min at-Asm5\ a dic- 
tionary of authorities on Tradition, whose names 
are difficult to spell or are easily confused with 
others (Berlin, Verz., n*. 1673). 

Bibliography: Ibn Khallikan, Wafaydt 
(Cairo 1310), i. 172; al-Dhahabi, Tadhkirat al- 
Huffaz (Haidarabad n. d.), iv. 132 sqq. \ Ibn ‘ 


F'arhun, al-Dibddj (Fas 1316), p. 116; Ibn al- 
Abbar, Takmila^ n'*. 1791 'io-i al-Mu dJam.^ n®. 
70; al-Suyiiti, «/-//«// J;, ed. Wustenfeld, 

xvii., nO. I ; Wustenfeld, Du Geuhtchtschreiber 
dor Araber.j n®. 270; Pons Boigues, Ensayo-bio- 
bibliografico.^ n®. 200; Brockelmann, Gesch. der 
arab. Litt..^ 340. (Moh. Ben Cheneb.) 
IBN BATTUTA (Batuev), Muhammad b. ‘.Abd 
Allah b. Muh.ammad b. IbrahI.m, .Abu ‘.Abd Al- 
lah, .al-L.\watI al-TandjI, .Arab traveller 
and author, born on the 14'!' Radjab 703 = 
24>h Febr. 1304 at Tangier, began the pilgrimage 
to Mecca 725 = 1325. He went via North Africa 
through Upper Egypt to the Red Sea. As he 
could not find a safe crossing here he turned 
back and reached his destination via Syria and 
Palestine. From Mecca he went through the ‘Irak 
and thence visited Persia as well as Mosul and 
Diyar Bakr. He next paid a second visit to Mecca 
where he spent the years 729 and 730. A third 
journey led him over South Arabia to East Africa 
and back to the Persian Gulf. From Hormuz he 
returned to Mecca and thence went via Egypt 
and Syria to Asia Minor and the Crimea. He 
visited Constantinople in the retinue of a Greek 
princess, wife of Sultan Muhammad Uzbek. From 
the Volga he went through Kh''arizm, Bukhara, 
and Afghanistan to India. In Uihli he undertook 
the office of kadi. Two years later he joined an 
embassy setting out for China but only reached 
the Maldives where he filled a judicial office for 
I '(2 years. From there he went to China via 
Ceylon, Bengal and Further India. Whether he 
went beyond Zaitun and Canton is uncertain. 
Via Sumatra (cf. Snouck Hurgronje, Arabic en 
Oost-lndic., Leiden 1907, p. 7 sqq.\ French transl. 
Rev. de I' Hist, des A’e/. , Ivii. 190S, 62 sqq.) 
he returned to .Arabia where he landed in Mu- 
harram 748 at Zafar. After a journey through 
Persia, Syria and Mesopotamia he made the pil- 
grimage for the fourth time, from Egypt. He 
then went back through North Africa and entered 
Fas in Sha‘ban 75®- After a very brief stay here 
he went to Granada. His last long journey took 
him in 753'4 to the Negro lands, to Timbuktu 
and Melli. He returned to Morocco via the oases 
of Agadez and Tawat. Here he dictated the ac- 
count of his travels to the scholar Muhammad b. 
Muhammad b. I^uzaiy (cf. de Slane, yourn. As..^ 
1843, i. 244 sqq . ) , who wrote the narrative 
in a literary style frequently modelled on Ibn 
Djubair’s work. The latter died in 757 = 1356 
soon after the completion of his task; his holo- 
graph is partly preserved in the Paris Ms. SuppL 
907. Ibn Battuta died in 779= 1377 in Morocco. 
His work Tuhfat al-Nuzzdr fl Ghard'ib al-Amsdr 
wa ^A^d‘ib al-Asfdr.^ was edited by Defremery 
and Sanguinetti, 4 vols., Paris 1853 — 1859; 3'“ 
ed. 1893; repr. Cairo 1287-1288, 1 322. Further 
literature given is by H. von M2ik, Die Reise des 
Arabtrs Ibn Batuta durch Indienund China fXIV. 
yahrh.f in Bibl. denkwurdiger Reisen.^ Vol. v., 
Hamburg 1911. _ (C. Brockelmann.) 

IBN al-BAWWAB, “the porter’s son” a name 
of Abu ’l-Hasan ‘Ala’ al-Din 'AlI b. Hilal, 
a celebrated Arab calligrapher, son of a 
porter of the audience hall of Baghdad. He was 
also called Ibn al-Sitrl. He died in 413 = 1022 
or 423 = 1032 and was buried beside the tomb 
of Ahmad b. Hanbal. He had a wide knowledge 
of law, knew the Kur’an by heart, and wrote 
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out 64 copies of it. One of these written in Rl- 
//f7/v7-script is in the Laleli mosque in Constanti- 
nople, to which it was given by Sultan Selim I, 
The Diwan of the pre-Islamic poet Saiama b, 
Djandal, copied by him, is in the library of the 
Aya Sofya. He invented the Rihunl and Muhakkik 
scripts and founded a school of calligraphy which 
survived to the time of Yakut al-Musta^^simi. 

Bibliography: Cl. Huart, Calligrapkcs^ 
p. 805 Ibn Khallikiin, Wafayat^ n^. 468, transb 
de Slane, 11, 282 \ Habib-Efendi, Khatt u Khap 
tatan^ p. 44. (Cl. HuaRT.) 

IBN BiBl, Nasik al-DIn Vahya b. Madjdal- 
DiN Muhammad Tardjuman (the “interpreter”), 
Persian historian. His father was mun^i and 
interpreter at the court of the Saldjuks of Asia 
Minor and more than once a member of diplo- 
matic missions to foreign princes. He died in 
670= 1272. He received the name Ibn Bibi from 
his mother, who had a great reputation as a fortune- 
teller and was therefore held in great esteem 
by Sultan Kaikubad I (616 — 634— 1220 — 1237); 
we know nothing of the life of Ibn Bibl himself, 
but he appears to have been well acquainted with 
the famous Mongol vizier '^Ata^ Malik Djuwainl 
[q.v.], for he dedicates to him his chief work, a 
history of the Saldjuks of Asia Minor in the viUb 
(xiii'^^) century. This chronicle, which is composed 
in unusually florid Persian, is entitled al-Awamtr 
al-^alaniya fi U-Umur al-'^alJtlya^ because it deals 
mainly with the history of *^Ala^ al-Drn (Kaikubad), 
and survives in a unique ms. (Aya Sofya, n^. 2985). 
An unknown epitomiser composed a synopsis of 
it, which was published in 1902 by Houtsma in 
his Recueil de textes relatips a Vhistoire des Seld- 
ioucides^ Vol. iv. The latter also published a Tur- 
kish version of the same work in the 3"^^ volume 
of this collection (incomplete). At the time of the 
publication of his work, the existence of a manus- 
cript of the original work was unknown to Houtsma, 
IBN BUTLAN, Joannes or Abu ’l-Hasan al- 
MuichtaR b. Hasan, a Christian physi- 
cian in Baghdad. From there he set out in 
440 (1049) via al-Rahba and al-Rusafa to Halab 
and thence to Antakiya and Ladhikiya, finally 
reaching al-Fustat in Egypt, where he met his 
colleague ^Ali b Ridwan. Their intercourse led to 
sharp polemics and produced several controver- 
sial pamphlets. Extracts from Ibn Butlan’s epistle 
are given in Ibn al-Kifti Tedrikh al~Htikani<i , ed. 
Lippert, p. 298 sqq. Relations finally became so 
strained that Ibn Butjan left Egypt and went to 
Constantinople, where the plague was then raging 
(446 = 1054). It is evident from this that the 
statement in Ibn al-Kifti, op, that he died at 
Antakiya in 444 (1052) is wrong, although Ibn 
Abl Usaibi'a also tells us that he returned to Anta- 
kiya. He was still alive in 455 (to63)* prin- 
cipal work is called Takwim al-Sih^^ of which 
a Latin transl. was published in 1531 at Strass- 
burg under the title : Bacuini sanitatis Elluchasetn 
Elimithar medici de Baldath. In the following 
year there appeared at the same place a German 
transl. by M. Herum, Schacktafeln der Gesund- 
heit. Other works are given by Leclerc and Brockel- 
man, s. the DiBwat al^Atibbd'^ald Madh- 

hab Kallla wa-Dimm mentioned there was pu- 
blished in 1901 by Hr. Bashshara Zalzal in 
Alexandria. 

Bib It og r ap h v Ibn Abi k saibi a, ed. Miil- 
ler, i. 241 sqq.i Ibn al-KiftI, ed. Lippert, p. 294 
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sqq.'^ Leclerc, Histoire de la medecine arabe^ i. 
489 sqq,'y Brockelmann, Geschichte der arab. 
i. 483; H. Derenbourg , Vie d''Ousama ibn 
Motinkidh,, p. 15, 488 sqq. 

IBN al-DAIBA' was called after his ancestor 
‘^All b. Yasuf {^Daibii^ is said to mean “white” in 
Nubian, according to al-Muhibbi, Khulasat al- 
Athar^ Hi. 192, and Ta^ al-Arus^ v. 325), the 
South Arabian Historian and Tradi- 
tion is t AbO '"Abd Au.ah ‘Abd al-Rahman h. 
'AlI b. MuhamVad n. '^Umar... b. AlIb. Yusuf, 
WaDJIH AL-DiN AL-SHAtbANi al-ZabIdI, who was 
born on the 4'''i Muharram 866 (9'" Oct. 1461) 
at Zabld. From his tenth year he had the benefit 
of the tuition of his uncle, Djamal al-Din Mu- 
hammad b. Isma"^!!, Mufti of Zabid, under whose 
guidance, after learning the Kur’an, he proceeded 
to study various sciences, notably mathematics and 
fikh. After studying under other teachers and 
making the pilgrimage in 884 and 885, he became 
a pupil of Zain al-Din Ahmad b. ‘Abd al-Latif 
al-^ardji (died 893), devoting particular attention 
to history. He afterwards went to Bait al-Fakih 
where he specially studied Hadith under two mem- 
bers of the scholarly family of Ibn Dj a^man. 
After a third pilgrimage (896), with which he 
combined a stay in Mecca in order to study Hadith 
under al-Sakhawi (d. 902 = 1497), began to 
devote himself to literature. Through his work 
as a historian he won high favour with the Ta- 
hirid al-Malik al-Zahr II SaiSh al-Din 'Amir (894 — 
923 = 1489 — 1517), who presented him with robes 
of honour, allotted him lands and gave him a 
professorship at the EjSmi' of Zabid. Ibn al-Daiba' 
died in Rasijab 944 (Dec. 1537)- His works are; 
I. Bughyat al-Mustafld fi Akhbar Madinat Zaiid^ 
a history of Zabid and its rulers to the year 901 
(begins 21 Sept. 1495), the most important part 
of which is the section on the ix'h (xv'h) century ; 
it finishes with his autobiography as klmtima. This 
work has been rendered into Latin by C. Th. 
Johannsen, with introduction and notes, from the 
defective Copenhagen ms, i^Historia femanae^ Bonn 
1828, Mss. in Brockelmann, /. r., and Aya Sofya, 
N®. 2988; Blocbet, Cat. de la Coll. . . . Schefer.^ 
N®. 5897, 6069). Continuing this work down to 
923 (1517) he wrote al-Fadl al-niazid. A second 
appendix brings it to 924 (Mss. in Brockelmann, 
0. c., and Aya Sofya, N®. 2988); a. Kurrat al- 
^Uyttn fi Akhbar al-Vaman al-maimun^ 'f:\i\Cti is 
in part compiled from al-Khazradi>’s Kit. al-Ki- 
fdyoy and in part contains the same material as 
the preceding work. (Mss. in Brockelmann and 
Blochet, u.r., N®. 5821, 6058); 3. Aksanu 'l-Siilnk 
ji man (fi nazm man) waliya Zabid min al-Mti- 
ink, a historical Radjas poem on the princes of 
Zabid, Berlin, Verz., N». 9763; Cat., 

N». 1583, i. ; l^ed. Bibi., Bihr., v. 138; Blochet, 
o.c. N®. 5832, ii.; Houtsma, Catal. d'une CM . . . ., 
N*. '490, iii.; 4. Taisir al-lVusiil ild ] 2 j.dm(- al- 
Usiil min Hadith al-Rasul (cf. Brockelmann, i. 357), 
printed Cairo 1331; 5- Tamyiz al-Taiyibjnin al- 
Khabith minima yadur "'ala Alsinat al-Nds minal- 
Hadith (Mss. in Brockelmann, /. r., and Prmceton, 
List N®. 32; pr. Cairo 1324); 6. Kit. FadaHl A hi 
al-Yaman foAex F. al-Y. wa-Ahliht), cf. Griflini, 
Zeitschr. d. Deutsch. Morgenl. Gestllsch., Ixix, 75. 
Ibn ai-Daiba' further mentions in his autobiography 
Ghdyat al-Matlub wa-a^zamu ' l-Manna fima yagh- 
firu'lldh hiiii U-Uliunub and Kashf al-Kirba fi 
Shark DKK Abi Hirba-, Hadjdji Khalifa (iv. N». 

24 
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8 1 76) fiulher mentions al-IkJ al-bahir ft Td'rikh 
Dawlat Ba?n Tahir^ which is said to be taken 
from the Bughyat al-RIustafid. 

B ibl iogr ap hy ; Johannsen, op. cit..^ p. 8 sqq..^ 
cf. 197 infra sq..^ 239, 249; Rieii, Suppl.., N". 
586, i. ; Brockelmann, GescJi. d. arab. Litt..^ ii. 
400 J7., cf. 185 and 712; (biographical material 
in ms., which could not be used here, is men- 
tioned in Cat. Cod. Mss. Orient. Mns. Britt.., 
ii. p. 6721', note o'). (C. van Arendonk.) 

IBN DAISAN, a Syrian philosopher of 
Parthian origin, known by his graecised Sy- 
riac name Bardesanes. His father was called Nu- 
hama, his mother Nahsiram; both migrated from 
Persia to Edessa after 139 A. D. Their son was 
born in 154 and received his name from the river 
Daisan which waters Edessa. Brought up at the 
court of king Ma'nu along with the latter’s son 
Abgar he learned astronomy and astrology; in 
179 he was converted to Christianity by Bishop 
Hystaspes. Although an opponent of Valentine, 
Marcion and the other gnostics , he created a 
cosmological system closely allied to the gnostic. 
He died in 222. The Muslims are only acquainted 
with his speculations on good and evil and light 
and darkness, from which it appears that his 
system was dualistic. The school founded by him 
lasted till late in the middle ages. His followers 
were divided into two sects, of which one repre- 
sented the view that light mixed with darkness 
of its own accord, in order to improve it, but 
could not free itself again; the others hold that 
light after it has felt the density and the evil 
smell of darkness, which involuntarily overwhelms 
the light, attemps to free itself from it. One 
section of his followers inhabited the swampy 
lands (batiPth) of the lower Euphrates, others 
were found scattered as far as Khurasan and China. 
He was regarded as a precursor of Manl. He 
actually seems to have been particularly an astro- 
loger (Eusebius, Braepar. evang., vi. 9). As such, 
he teaches that individual beings are subject to 
the power of controllers or rulers above them, 
namely the jdanets. What is called fate is the 
mode of activity which God has allotted the planets 
and elements; this activity modifies the intel- 
ligence in its descent to the soul and the soul 
in its descent to the body. Human life is limited 
by natural laws and further by fate; human free- 
dom consists in t.aking up the battle with fate and 
limiting its power as far as possible. 

Bibliography. Fihrist., i. 33S; Ibn Hazm, 
Fisal, i. 36; al-yiahrastani (ed. Cureton), p, 
*94 traasl. by Haarbrucker, i. 293 ry.; al- 
Mas^udi, al-Tanbih (ed. de Goeje), p. 130, 135 
{lAvre de V avertissement , transl. by Carra de 
Vaux, p. 182); Mutahhar al-Makdisi, al-Bad^ 
wa d-Tarihh, ed. Huart, i. gi, 142; iii. 8 
(tnansl. by Huart, i. 82, 131; iii. 9); Abu 
1-Faradj Ibn al-'lbri (ed. SalhanI), p. 125; Flu- 
gel, Mani (Leipzig 1862), passim; F. Nau, Le 
liz'/e des lois dcs pays (Paris 1899), p. 8 — 25; 
do., Biographic ineditie de Bardesane Fastro- 
logne (Paris 1S97); F. Haase, Zur Bardesani- 
schen Gnosis^ ( Texts u. Ijntcrs. z. Gesch. d. 
altchristl. Lit.., xxxiv.), Leipzig igie, and the 
literature there given. (Cl. Huart) 

IBN DJAHIR, the name of four viziers: 

I. F.akiir al-Dawla Abu Nasr Muhammad b. 
.Muhammad b. DiahIr, born in MCsiil in 398 
(1007-S). He first entered the service of the 


Banii ‘L'kail, who had been ruling in his native 
city since 386 (996); but when the T'k.rilid Ku- 
raish b. B.adian wished to throw him into prison 
he fled to Aleppo where the Mirda-id Mudzz al- 
Dawla b. Salih appointed him hi- vizier. He next 
left zMeppo and was appointed vizier to Xasr al- 
Dawla Ahmad b. Marwan, lord of Diyar Bakr. 
After the latter’s death in 453 (1061-2) he was 
confirmed in this office by his son and succes- 
sor Nizam . al-Din ; but he refused to stay and 
went to Baghdad. Here the Caliph a!-Kadm ap- 
pointed him vizier in the following year. In 460 
(1067-8) Fakhr al-D.rwla was dismissed but was 
restored to office in Safar 461 (December 1068). 
The Caliph died in 467 (1075) and his successor 
al-Muktadi confirmed the vizier in his office but 
dismissed him in 471 (1078-9). Fakhr al-Dawla was 
sent in 476 (1083-4) by the S.ildjuk sultan against 
Diyar Bakr, to take it from the Marwanids. Man- 
stir b. Nasr, the ruler of Diyar Bakr, thereupon 
allied himself with the 'Ukailid Muslim b. Ku- 
raish ; the latter had however to flee to Amid 
where he and Mansur were besieged by Fakhr 
al-Dawla. Muslim succeeded in escaping; but as 
Mosul was captured about the same time by ‘Amid 
al-Dawla, Fakhr al-Dawla's son, Muslim had to 
sue for peace and soon afterwards the governor- 
ship of Mo.sul was restored to him. z\fter Za‘Im 
al-Ru’asa’, another of Fakhr al-Dawla’s sons, had 
seized the town of z\mid, Fakhr al-Dawla took 
Maiyafarikin and was appointed governor of Diyar 
Bakr. .According to the usual account, this hap- 
pened in 478 (1085). He was soon afterwards 
dismissed however, but in 482 (1089-1090) Malik- 
shah sent him to Mosul of which he took posses- 
sion. He died there in 483 (1090). 

Bibliography. Ibn Khallikan (ed. Wusten- 
feld), N". 71 1 (transl. de Slane, iii. 280 sqP)\ 
Ibn al-Tiljtaka, al-Fakhri (ed. Derenbourg), p. 
394 tqq.\ Ibn al-Athir (ed. Tornberg), x. il — 
I2I ; Ibn Khaldun, ’’Ibar., iv. 320 sq.\ Weil, 
Gesch. der Chalifen., iii. 128 — 132; Amedroz, 
The Marwanid Dynasty at MayyafUriqln., yourn. 
Roy. As. 5pr., 1903, p. 136 sqq. 

2. ‘Amid al-Dawla Abu Mansur Muhammad 
B. Fakhr al-Daavla b. DjahIr, son of the pre- 
ceding, born in 435 (1043-4). By his marriage 
with a daughter of the vizier Nizam al-Mulk in 
462 (1067-1070) he entered into closer relations 
with the ruling Saldjuk family. After her death 
in 470 (1077-8) he married her niece and in 
Safar 472 (August 1079) the Caliph al-MuktadI 
appointed him his vizier at the request of Ni- 
zam al-Mulk. In 476 (1083-4) he was dismissed 
bat restored to office in Dhu ’1-Hidjdja 484 (Jan.- 
Febr. 1062) and held this office for nine years. 
In Ramadan 493 (July-August tioo) he was dis- 
missed through the efforts of Barkiyaruk. The 
latter accused him of embezzling the revenues of 
Diyar Bakr and Mosul, which his father and he 
had governed during the time of Malikshah, and 
had him arrested with his brothers. ‘Amid al-Dawla 
had to pay a huge fine and died in prison on 
the lo'h Shawwal 493 (24* Aug. 1100). 

Bibliography: Ibn al-Tiktaka, al-Fakhri 
(ed. Derenbourg), p. 399 sq.\ Ibn’al-Athir (ed. 
Tornberg), x. 41 — 203 [see also under N'^. *]• 
3.^ Za'Im al-Ru’asa’ Kawam al-Din Abu ’l-Ka- 
siM AlI b. Fakijr al-Dawla b. DjahIr, brother 
of the preceding. In 478 (1085) Za'im al-RuW 
conquered Amid [see under N". i] and after 
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Maiyafarikin also had fallen into the hands of his 
father, the latter sent him with the booty, won from 
the Mavwanids, to Isfahan to the Sultan Malikshah. 
In Sha^ban 496 (May — June 1103) the Caliph 
al-Mustazhir appointed him vizier but dismissed 
him in Safar 500 (October 1106). Za'im al-Ru^- 
asa^ then went to al-IIilla to the MazyadI Saif 
al-Da\vla Sadaka ; in 503 (1109-1110) he was 
again appointed vizier by the Caliph. 

B ih li 0 g r af liy. Ibn al-Tiktaka, al-Fakhri 
(ed. Derenbourg), p. 404; Ibn al-AthIr (ed. 
Tornberg), x. 93-4, 223, 251,262,275,305,335. 
4. Nizam al-Di.si Abu Nasr al-Muzaffar b. 
'AlI b. Muhammad b. DjahIr al-BaghdadI (or 
Abu Nasr Muhammad b. Muhammad b. DjahIr). 
Nizam al-Din was first of all Ustad-dar (master 
of ceremonies); after the death of the vizier Sa- 
dld al-Dawla Ibn al-Anbarl in 535 (1140-1) the 
Caliph al-Muktafi appointed him his successor. 

Bibliography: Ibn al-Tiktaka, al-Fakhri 
(ed. Derenbourg), 418 sq.\ Ibn al-Athir (ed. 
Tornberg), xi. 52; Houtsma, Rectieil de tixtcs 
relatifs a I'histoire des Seldjoucides^ ii. 194. 

(K. V. Zettersteen.) 

IBN DJAMA'A ; the name of family of scho- 
lars belonging to Hamat, whose members are 
therefore quoted by this name only and not in- 
frequently confused with one another. Here may 
be mentioned: 

1. Bade al-DIn' Abu 'Abd Allah Muhammad 
B. IbrahIm al-KinanI al-Hama\vI an Arab, 
jurist, born 639 (1241) and died 733 (1333). 
He studied at Damascus and was afterwards mu- 
darris there; in 687 (1288) he became kadi of 
Jerusalem, in 6go (1291) chief kadi of Cairo, in 
693 (1294) chief Ijadl of Damascus. From 702 he 
again held the office of chief kadi of Cairo, with 
one brief interruption till 727 (1327). His official 
duties did not prevent him teaching in several 
madrasas and also engaging in literary work. His 
most important work is his book on constitutional 
law, Tahrir al-Ahkam fl Tadblr Ahl al-Islam^ 
on which cf. von Kremer, Culturgesch. des Orients^ 

i. 403 sq. Through an error in HadjdjI Khalifa , 

ii. 210, also in Fliigel, Cat. Wiener Hofbiblothek., 
N”. 1839, Brockelmann, Geschichte etc., ii. 94, has 
ascribed this work to N". 4 below, although he 
attributes it correctly on ii. 75 , (only with a 
slightly different title which he gives from Cod. 
Berol., Ahlwardt, N®. 5613). For other writings of 
Ibn Djama^a see Brockelmann. 

2. Abu ^Omar 'Abd al-AzIz, Tzz al-DIn, cer- 
tainly the son of the preceding, born in 694 (1294) 
at Damascus, afterwards chief kadi of Egypt and 
Syria. But when his representative at Damascus 
died in 765 (1364), he resigned the office and be- 
came mudarris in Cairo. He died in 767 (1366) 
on a pilgrimage to Mecca. On his writings cf. 
Brockelmann, ii. 72, and references given there. 

3. Ibrahim b. 'Abd al-Rahman, Burhan al- 
DIn, grandson of N". i., born 725 (1325) in 
Cairo. He studied in his native city and in Da- 
mascus, became khatib in Jerusalem in 773 (1371), 
chief kadi of Egypt and mudarris at the Salahlya, 
but returned to Jerusalem in the following year. In 
781 (1379) he again became chief kadi of Cairo 
and finally in 785 (1383) kadi of Damascus, 
where he died in 790 (1388). See Brockelmann, 
ii. 112 . 

4. Ab0 'Abd Allah Muhammad b. AbI Bakr, 
grandson of N" 2, bom in 759, became a physi- 


cian and teacher of philosophy in Cairo. He died 
in 819 (1416) of the plague. See Brockelmann, 
op. cit..^ ii. 94. He wrote a commentary on the 
dogmatic poem, Bad^ al-Aniali.^ see Brockelmann, 
op. cit..^ i. 429. 

Bibliography, given in the article. 

IBN al-DJARRAH, the name of two viziers: 

1. ‘^Abd al-Rah.man- b. 'Isa b. DaTd. After 
the dismissal of Ibn Mukla in 324 (936) the Ca- 
liph al-RadI offered the vacant office to the former 
vizier 'All b. 'Isa; but as he declined the offer, 
on the grounds of old age and feeble health, the 
office was given to his brother '.\bd al-Rahman. 
But the latter was not fit for the onerous duties 
and only held office for three months; he was 
then thrown into prison with his brother and 
condemned to pay a heavy fine. In 329 (941) he 
again appears in history; after the appointment 
of Kurtegin as Amir al-L'mara^ he performed the 
duties of a vizier for a period at the court of the 
Caliph al-Muttaki but without receiving the cor- 
responding title. 

Bibliography. Ibn al-Tiktaka, al-Fakhri 

(ed. Derenbourg), p. 381 ry. ; Ibn al-.\thir (ed. 

Tornberg), viii. 135, 211, 234 ry., 280; Weil, 

Gesch. der Chalifen., ii. 662. 

2. 'AlI b. IsS b. DA’ud, brother of the pre- 
ceding, born in 245 (859). As a supporter of the 
pretender 'Abd Allah b. al-Mu'tazz, 'All was banished 
to Wasit in 296 (90S) after the murder of 'Abd 
Allah, but received permission to go to Mecca 
from al-Muktadir’s vizier Ibn al-Furat. In 300 
(912-3) the Caliph appointed him vizier and 
he reached the capital in the beginning of the fol- 
lowing year. He materially improved the finances 
of the state by his rigid economy ; the troops 
were discontented however because he decreased 
their pay and his measures also brought him into 
disfavour in other quarters. He therefore asked the 
Caliph to accept his resignation ; but the latter 
declined. Towards the end of 304 (917) however 
he was di.smissed and imprisoned. Ibn al-Furat 
was appointed his successor. The latter clung to 
office for a year or two, until he was replaced in 
Djumada I 306 (November 918) by Hamid b. al- 
'Abbas, who was old and feeble and at first al- 
lowed himself to be guided by 'All b. 'Isa. 'AH 
however soon quarrelled with Hamid and, after a 
rising in Baghdad in 30S (920-1) on account 
of the increased cost of living, 'All was offered 
the vizierate but declined it. As Hamid lost the Ca- 
liph’s favour and 'All’s economy aroused discontent, 
the vizierate was again given to Ibn al-Fuiat in 
Rabl' II 31 1 (August 923). 'AH was thrown into 
prison and after Ibn al-B’urat had extorted a con- 
siderable sum from him, he banished him to 
Mecca and gave the governor there instructions 
to send him on to San'a’. On the intercession of 
Mu’nis, the prefect of police, '.\H was pardoned 
on the fall of Ibn al-Furat and returned from 
exile in 312 (925). In Dhu ’ 1 -Ka'da 314 (Jan.— 
Feb. 927) he was summoned to Baghdad from 
Damascus, where he was then living, through the 
influence of Mu’nis and given the vizierate. He did 
not take up office till the beginning of the ful- 
lowing year ; but when it was found that tlie 
finances were again in a chaotic condition and 
the Caliph declined to follow his advice, he 
asked leave to resign on the ground that he was 
too old for the duties of the office. The Caliph at 
first declined but was finally persuaded and in 
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Rabf I 316 (May 978) 'All was dismissed and 
replaced by Ibn Mukla [q, v.]. The Caliph al- 
Radi afterwards twice offered him the vizierate, 
first immediately after his accession and again in 
324 (936). As he refused on both occasions, Ibn 
Mukla and the brother of 'All, 'Abd al-Rahman, 
respectively were given it. 'All b. 'Isa died in Ohu 
’ 1 -Hidjdja 334 (July-August 946). 

Bibliography'. Hilal al-Sabi^, Kitab al^ 
Wuzar'^ (ed. Amedroz), p. 281 — 364; Yakut, 
Irshad al-Arih (ed. Margoliouth), V, 277 — 280; 
Ibn al-Tiktaka, al-Fakhri (ed. Derenbourg), p. 
364—6;' Tabari, iii. 2190 sqq.'., ‘Arib (ed. de 
Goeje), passim; Ibn al-AthIr (ed. Tornberg), 
viii. see Index; Ibn Klialdan, iii. 359 ry?.; 
Weil, Gesch. d. Chalifen.^ ii. 544 ryy.; Muller, 
Der Islam im Morgen- nnd Abendland., i. 533. 

(K. V. ZetterstCen.) 

IBN al-DJAWZI, 'Abd al-Rahman b. 'AlI 
B. Muhammad Abu ’l-Faraei (Abu ’l-Fada^il) 
Djamai. al-DIn, an Arab author, Hanbali fakih, 
preacher and universal historian, born in 510=: 
m6 at Ba gh dad, settled there after the usual 
journeys of study, and died in 597 — >200. His 
ardent devotion to his madhhab led to the strictest 
criticism of Tradition ; he even prepared an edition 
of al-Ghazali’s //ijS’ purified of all weak traditions. 
His literary activity covered all the knowledge of 
his time. He exercised the greatest influence as a 
preacher (cf. Ibn Djubair, 2''<' ed., p. 220 ryy.); 
his numerous edifying works are recommended 
for public reading even by al-Subki, Mtltd al- 
p. 163, 7. Brockelmann, Gesch.., i. 502 sq. 
gives a list of his writings. Of his history of the 
world, al-Muntazam wa-Multakat al-Multasam, 
the most important of his works to us, there have 
since become known the mss. in Paris, Bibl. Nat. 
(Blochet, Catal. de la Coll. .... Schefer), N®. 5909, 
in the British Museum (Add. 7320; s. Amedroz, 
Journ, Roy. As. Soe., igo6, p. 851 ryy., 1907, 
p. 19 ryy. ; cf. ibid., 1904, S. 273 sqq.), Damas- 
cus, Habib al-Zaiyat, KhazZiin al-Kntub fi Di- 
ma.dik etc., p. 78, N". 62; on the Stambul Mss. 
s. Horovitz, Mitt. Sem. Or. Spr., x., 6. The fol- 
lowing works from his pen are now also known; 
l) Kashf al-Nikdb ''an al-Assn'S' wal-Alkab, cod. 
Leid. 1487 (not yet catalogued), s. Barbierjde 
Meynard, Journ. As., 1907, 173 eqq. 2) A'mdr 
al-A'ydn, Damascus, al-Zaiyat, p. 31, N®. 28, 4, 
vgl. Horovitz, op. cit., x. 43. 3) Mukhtasar 'U^d- 
lat al-Muntazir, Shark Hal al-Khadir, Damascus, 1 
al-Zaiyat, p. 33, N®. 63, I. 4) DaR al-Laivvi wa 
'l-Daim ft Sawm Yawni al-Ghaim, ibid., p. 45, 
N**- 37 i 3 - 5 ) al-Mudjtana min al-Mudjlabd (from 
N®. 32 in Brockelmann?), ibid,, p. 37, N®. 124, 2. 
6) Muthir al-Ghardm al-Sdkin fi FadS’il al-Bika' 
xva ' l-Amdkin, ibid., p. 82, N®. 46. 7) Daryak al- 
Dhunub (so to be read) wa-Kashf al-Rdn (so to 
be read) 'an al-Kulttb, s. C. Crispo Moncada, / 
Codd. ar. nuovo fondo della Bibl. Vatic., N®. 1 309. 8) 

al-Madjdlis, s. Vollers, Ratal, der is lam 

Hdss. zu Leipzig, N®. 166. 9) Nukat al-Madpdlis 
fi 'l-fVa'z, ibid., N®. 167. 10) Tadhkirat al-Aykdz, 
anon, extract from his Tabsirat al- Wu"dz, Damas- 
cus, al-Zaiyat, p. 82, N®. 63. 

Bibliography, Ibn Khallikan, ed. Bnlak, 
343 ? Liber classium virorum auctore Da- 
habio, ed. Wiistenfeld, iii. 45, N®. 2 ; al-Suyuti, 
De Interpretibus Korani, p. 17, N®. 5; Wiis- 
tenfeld, Geschichtschreiber, p. 287. 

(C. Brockelmann). 


IBN al-DJAWZI, Suit, Shams ai.-DIn Abu 
'i.-Muzaffar Yusuf b. Kizooiji.r, grandson of the 
preceding on his mother’s side. His father Kiz- 
oghlu was a Turkish slave of the vizier Ibn Hu- 
baira [q. v.] and aftei wards manumitted by him. 
Yusuf was born in 582 (1186) in Baghdad and 
brought up by his grandfather; he studied in 
his native city, set out to travel in 600 and finally 
became professor and preacher m Damascus, where 
he died in 684 (1257). He is the author of a 
universal history (not yet printed) in several vo- 
lumes, entitled MiFdt al-Zatnan fi Ta'rikh al- 
A'yan. The latter part of it covering the years 
4^5 — 654 has been reproduced in f.acsimile by 
J. R. Jewett (Chicago -1907), while some extracts 
from the years 450 — 532 were given in the Re- 
cueil des Historiens des Croisades, Historiens Orien- 
taux, Vol. iii. p. 65 sqq. 

B iblio gr ap hy'. in Brockelmann, Gesch. d. 

arab. Litt. i. 347. 

IBN al-PJAZARI, .Shams al-Din Abu ’l-Khair 
Muhammad b. Muhammad b. Muhammad b. Mu- 
hammad B. 'AlI b. YCsuf al-DiazarI, an Arab 
theologian and authority on the read- 
ings {kira^at) of the Kurban, born at Damas- 
cus in the night of Friday /Saturday 25''' Ramadan 
751 (30'h Nov.— I'h Dee. 1350), know the Kui'’Sn 
by heart by the year 763 (> 3 h 3 ) tHtti 2 year later 
was able to recite pieces from it in prayer. After 
devoting some attention to Hadlth, he studied the 
various ways of reading the Kur'an, of which he 
mastered seven in 768 (1367). In the same year he 
made the pilgrimage to Mecca and thereafter went to 
Cairo where by the year 769 (1368) he had mastered 
thirteen ways of reading the Kurban. Returning 
to Damascus he devoted himself to Hadllh and 
law and studied under the two pupils of al-Dim- 
yatl, al-Abarlfuhl and al-Asnawi. He then went back 
to Cairo to study rhetoric and the sources of law, 
and then went to Alexandria to hear the pupils 
of Ibn 'Abd al-Salam. In 741^ (> 373 ) h® received 
permission to deliver fatwSs from Abu ’ 1 -Fida 
Isma'il b. Kathir, in 778 (1376) from Diya^ al- 
Dln, and in 785 (1383) from the Siaikh al-Islam 
al-Bulkinl. 

After teaching Kird'at for a period he was ap- 
pointed kadi of Damascus in 793 (1391)- But 
when his property in Egypt was confiscated in 
798 (1795), went to Brusa to the court of 
Sultan Bayazid b. 'Othman. After the battle of 
I Angora (end of 804 = 1402), he was sent by 
Timur to Kashsh in Transoxania, and later to 
Samarkand, where he lectured publicly and met 
the Sharif al-I)jurdjanr. After Timur’s death in 
Sha'ban 807 (Febr. 1405) Ibn al-Djazari went to 
Khorasan, then to Herat, Yazd, Isfahan and finally 
to Shiraz, where, after teaching for some time, he 
was appointed kadi by PIr Muhammad against 
his will. He then went to Basra and thence to 
Mecca and Medina (823 = 1420). After a stay 
of several years in these towns he returned to 
Sliraz where he died on Friday the 9'h Rabi' I 
833 (2"'i Dec. 1429). 

He is the author of the following works: 1. AV- 
tab al-Nashr fi 'l-Kirdlat al-'ashr (Berlin, N®. 657! 
Escurial, Derenbourg, Les mss. arab., N®. > 29 ! 
Constantinople, Nur-i 'OsmSnlya, N®. 97 i Khed. 
Libr., Fihr., i. 117; Tunis, Maktaba 'Abdalllya, 
i. 176); 2. Tahbir al-Taisir fi 'l-Kirtdt, com- 
mentary on the Taisir of al-DSnl on the readings 
of the Kur’an (Khed. Libr., Fihr., i. 92; Berlin, 
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N". 590; Constantinople Nur-i ^Osinaniya, N®. 60); 
3. Taiyibat al-Nashr Ji 'l-Kiya'at al-ashr^ poem 
of 1000 Radjaz verses on the ten ways of reading 
the Kur’an, completed in Sha'^ban 799= Mai 1396 
(pr. Cairo 1282, 1307)1 4- al-Durra al-rnudiya 
fi Kira'at al-A^imma al-tJialatha al-mardlya^ poem 
of 241 Tawil verses, finished 823 = 1420; pr. Cairo 
1285, 1308); 5. Hiddyat (var. Ghayat') al-Ma- 
hara fl Ziyadat al-'ashara^ poem on the same 
subject (Aya Sofya, N't. 39); 6. Mtmdyid al-Mu- 
karrabin tua-Miirshid al-Tdhbln^ treatise in seven 
chapters on the same subject (Beilin, N”. 656) ; 

7. 41 Tawll verses rhyming in Id on 40 difficult 
questions of Kur’an readings (Berlin, N“. 526); 

8. al-Mukaddima al-Diasarlya^ a poem of 1 10 Ra- 
djaz verses on the recitation of the Kurban (pr. Cairo 
1282, 1307); 9. al-Tamhld ft al-Tadjtold^ 
treatise on the recitation of the Kurban, finished 
769 = 1367 (Paris Bibl. Nat., N». 592, ii.); 10. Ki- 
fdyat al-Almcii fi Ayat yd Atdu 'blabi^ on the diffe- 
rent ways of reciting Sura xi. 46 (Khed. I-ibr., Fihr., 
vii. 578); II. Mvkhtasar Tabakdt al-Kurra’ al- 
musammd bi-Ghdyat al-Nihdya^ the shorter of two 
works which the author devoted to the same sub- 
ject (Constantinople, Nur-i 'Osmaniya, N®. 85); 
12. Mukaddimat '^Ilm at-Hadith^ on the technology 
of Hadith (Berlin, Verz.^ N®. 1084); 13. al-Hiddya 
ild Md'dlim al-Riwdya^ a poem of 370 Radjaz 
verses on the tradition of Kur’an recitation preserved 
by the Kur’an readers (Escurial, Casiri, N“. 1786, 
1808); 14. '^Ikd al-La'dli fi 'l-Ahdditk al-musalsala 
•wal-'^atvali^ finished 808=1405 at Shiraz (Paris, 
Bibl. Nat., N*'. 4577, iii. ; a similar work is con- 
tained in NO. 4577, iv.); 15. alRisdla al-baydniya 
fl Hakk Abawai al-Nabi^ a treatise on the con- 
version of the parents of the prophet to Islam 
(Berlin, N®. 10343); 16. al-Mawlid al-kablr ^ a 
biography of the Prophet (Brit. Mus., Sufpl.^ 
NO. 515); 17. Dkdt al-Shifd' fi Sirat al-Nabi v)a 
' l-KhulafW ^ a Radjaz poem on the biography of 
the Prophet and the first four caliphs with a 
brief survey of the history of Islam to the reign 
of Bayazid and the siege of Constantinople by 
the Turks, composed at the request of Pir Mu- 
hammad, ruler of Shiraz, and finished on the zs* 
Dhu 'l-Hidjdja 798 = 30* Sept. 1396 (Mss. in 
Brockelmann) ; 18. al-Hisn al-hafin min Kaldm 
Saiyid al-Mursalin^ a Hadith collection for use in 
prayers (pr. Cairo 1279, 1315; Algier 1328); 19. 
Mukhtasar al-Nasiha bi 'l-Adillat al-saJiiha, a 
treatise on ethics based on Hadith texts (Khed. 
Libr., Fihr.^ vii. 564); 20. al-Zahr al-fd'ih, an 
exhortation to virtue (pr. Cairo 1305, 1310); 21. 
al-Isdba fi Lawdzim al-Kitdba, a short treatise on 
calligraphy (Berlin, N®. 6); 22. 52 Radjaz verses 
on astronomy (Berlin, N“. 8159, iii.). 

Bib lio gr ap hy. Tashkopriizade, al-Shakd'ik 
al-NtPmdniya fi ’’Ulamd’ al-Dawlat al-''Uthmd- 
niya (on the margin of Ibn Khallikan, Wafaydt^ 
Cairo ^3^o), i. 39; al-Suyutl, Tabakdt al-Huf- 
fdz^ xxiv., N“. 5; Muhammad “^Abd al-Haiy al- 
Luknawl, al-Fawd‘id al-bahiya fi Tarddpim al-Ha- 
nafiya (Cairo 1324), p. 140, note i; Wiisten- 
feld. Die Geschichtschreiber der Araber 474; 
fourn. As.^ Ser. 9, iii. 259 ; Brockelmann, Gesch. 
d. ar. Litt.^ ii. 20X ryy. ; Huart, Arab. Lit.., 
London 1903, p. 356. (Moh. Ben Cheneb.) 
IBN DJAZLA, AbC 'Ali Yahya b. Isa of 
Baghdad, known in the West as Ben Gesla, was 
a Christian, but, under the influence of his Mu‘- 
tazili schoolmaster, he turned Muhammadan on the 


ll'fi Djumada II 466 (iiih Febr. 1074). On ac- 
count of his fine handwriting he was employed as 
copyist by the Hanafi kadi at Baghdad. He learnt 
medicine from SaTd b. Hibat Allah, physician to 
the Caliph al-Muktadi. He lived in the Karkh quarter 
of Baghdad and not only gave his services both 
to the people of that quarter and to his own ac- 
quaintances without reward, but supplied them with 
medicine as well. He died in Sha'ban 493 (June 
1100). His best known work is the TakiAm al- 
Abdan fi Tadbir al-Insdn.^ tables in which diseases 
are arranged as are the stars in astronomical tables, 
of which a Latin version was printed at Strass- 
burg in 1532. He also drew up an alphabetical 
list of medicinal herbs and drugs called Mitthddj 
al-Baydn fimd yastabmiluhu 'l-Insdn for the Caliph 
al-Muktadl. He composed, besides, a treatise against 
Christianity, and wrote verses. 

Bib liogr a p hy : Ibn Abi Usaibi'a, ed. Muller, 
i. 25s; Ibn al-KiftI, TcPrikh a!-Hukamd\ ed. 
Lippert, p. 365 ; Ibn Khallikan, ed. Wusten- 
feld, N®. 822; Wiistenfeld, Geschichte d. arab. 
Acrzte u. Naturforscher.^ p. 84 ; Leclerc, Histoire 
de la medecine arabe.^ I, 493 sqq. ; Steinschneider, 
Polem. und apologet. Lit..^ p. 57; Brockelmann, 
I, 485 cf. ii._705. (T. H. Weir.) 

IBN DJINNI, Abu ’l-Fath 'Uthman, was born 
in Mosul before 300 A. H. (Prdbster, p. x., ca. 320), 
the son of a Greek slave belonging to Sulaiman 
b. Fahd b. Ahmad al-Azdi. His teacher was the 
BasrI Abu ‘All al-FSrisI al-FasawI, with whom he 
was associated for forty years till the latter’s death, 
partly at the court of Saif al-Dawla in Halab and 
partly at the court of ‘Adud al-Dawla in Persia; 
according to Yaljut, he held the post of Kdtib al- 
Inshd^ at the court of the latter and his successor. 
In both places he was on friendly terms with al- 
Mutanabbl, with whom he discussed grammatical 
questions and on whose Diwdn he wrote a com- 
mentary. He also sought other teachers (Rescher, 
p. 5 sql). He succeeded al-Farisi in Baghdad and 
died in 392 = 1002. He devoted himself especially 
to grammar and is celebrated as the most learned 
authority on tasrif\ he occupied a position mid- 
way between the Kufa and Basra schools. His 
most important works are Kitdb Sirr al-Sind^a 
wa-Asrdr al- Baldgha (on Arabic vowels and 
consonants) and Kitdb al-Khasd‘is fi '^Ilm Usui 
aKArabiya\ besides other philological works he 
also wrote poems. 

Bibliography. Brockelmann, Geschichte 
der arabischen Litteratur.^ i. 125 sq.\ G. Fliigel, 
Die grammatischen Schulen der Araber.^ p. 248 — 
252; E. Probsler, Ibn Ginni's Kitdb al-Mtigta- 
sab (Leipziger Semitistische Studien., i. 3, 1904); 
O. Rescher, Studien iiber Ibn dinni {Zeitschr. f. 
Assyriologie, Vol. xxiii., 1909, p. i — 54); Ibn 
Khallikan, Wafaydt al-A''ydn., ed. Wustenfeld, 
iv. N®. 423 ; Yajfut, Irshdd al-Arib (Gibb Me- 
morial), V. IS — 32 (his works, p. 29 — 32). 

(J. Pedersen.) 

IBN DJUBAIR, Abu ’l-Husain Muhammad 
B. Ahmad ai.-KiNanI, Arab traveller, born 
at Valencia in 540 (1145), studied fikh and 
hadith at Jdtiva, to which his family belonged. 
As secretary to the governor of Granada Abu 
Sa^d b. ‘Abd al-Mu’min, he is said to have been 
forced to drink wine on one occasion and to 
atone for this sin he undertook a pilgrimage. 
From Granada he set out in 1183 Tarifa to 
Ceuta and thence by ship to Alexandria. As the 
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Christians barred the usual way to Mecca he had 
to travel by Cairo, Kus, '^Aidhab and Djidda. He 
afterwards visited Medina, Kufa, Baghdad, Mosul, 
Aleppo, and Damascus and then embarked at Acre 
for Sicily to return to Granada via Cartagena in 
1185. He travelled in the East on two further 
occasions, 585 — 587 (ti8g — 1191) and 614 (1217), 
but on the latter journey he only reached Alexan- 
dria, where he died. His description of his tra- 
vels is one of the most important works in Arabic 
literature, and is also particulary important for 
the history of Sicily under William the Good. Cf. 
M. Amari, Voyage en Sidle sous le r'egne de Guil- 
laume le Bon^ texte arabe suivi d'une traduction 
et de notes ^ 1846, and his Bibliotheca Arabico- 
Sicula-^ edition of the Arabic text by Wright, 
Leiden 1852, new edition by de Goeje, 1907 
(Gibb Memorial, vol. v.) ; Italian transl. by Schia- 
parelli : Viaigia in Ispagna^ Sicilia^ Siria e Pale- 
stina^ Mesopotamia^ Arabia^ Egitto etc.^ 1906. 

Bibliography. Pons Boigues, Ensayo bio- 

bibhogr..^ p. 267 sqq. (further references there); 

Brockelmann, Geschichte etc., i. 478. 

IBN DUKMAK, Sarim al-DIn Ibrahim b. 
Muhammad al-MisrI (the name is derived from 
the Turkish tukmak “hammer”, cf. HadjdjI Kha- 
lifa, ii. 102) was a zealous Hanaft and wrote a w'ork 
on the tabakat of the Hanafis, Nazm al-Z^umdn.^ 
in 3 volumes, the first of which deals with Abu 


Hanifa (HadjdjI l^allfa, iv. 136, vi. 317); on ac- 
count of his depreciatory references to al-Shafi^i 
he was flogged and thrown into prison. His history 
of Egypt, Nuzhat al-Anam., in about 12 vols. to 
the year 779, was of the greatest importance (Ha^'djl 
Sjalifa, ii. 102 ; vi. 323 ; G. Weil, Gesch. d. Cllalifen^ 
iv. vii. sq.). By command of the Sultan al-Malik 
al-Zahir BarljUk he WTote a history of the rulers of 
Egypt to the year S05 ; he further wrote a separate 
history of this Sultan, ^Ikd al-Diawahir fi Sirat 
al-Malik al-Zahir Barkuk.^ abbreviated under the 
title VanbiP al-Mazahir (HadjdjI Khalifa, ii. 102; 
iv. 230; vi. S14). According to HadjdjI Khalifa, his 
historical works were largely utilised by al-^Ainl 
and al- AskalanI p. 442; ii* 118). A work now 
lost dealt with Cairo and Alexandria. He wrote a 
large work on 10 cities of Islam, JCitab al-Intisar 
li-Wdsitat ^Ikd al-Amsdr., devoting one volume 
to each city ; of these the volumes describing Cairo 
and Alexandria are preserved in Cairo and have 
been published by Vollers. According to Vollers 
(p. 4) he used better authorities than al-MakrlzI. 
d he latter, for a time his pupil, did not use his 
work, according to \ oilers. Ibn Dukraak also wrote 
a work on Sufi biographies, al-Kunuz al-makhflya 
fl Tdrikh al-Sufiya.^ also a book on the organi- 
sation of the army, Tardjuman al-Zamdn (HadjdjI 
Khalifa, ii. 277)1 and a book on the interpretation 
of dreams, Far'd' id al-Fawalid (/. r., iv. 392). Ac- 
cording to al-Suyuti, Husn al-Muhddara fi Akhbdr 
Mtsr zva 'l-Kahira^ i. 255, he died in 790 z= 1388, 
aged over 80; so also HadjdjI Khalifa, i.447; ii. 
102, 277; but in any case he was still alive in 
793 (s. Vollers, Introduction) and HadjdjI Khalifa 
elsewhere gives the date of his death as 809 = 
1406 (u 149; iv. 230, 392; vi. 323, 357, 514). 
b lb Ito gr ap hy. Wiistenfeld, Die Geschicht- 
schreiber der Araber, No. 457. Vollers, Descrip- 
tion^ de lEgypte par Ibn Doukmak {Biblioth'eque 
MedirialJ), Cairo 1893). (J. Pedersen.) 

IBN 1.-DUMAINA, ‘Abd Allah b. 'Ub.aid 
Allah b. Ahmad, Abu ’l-SarI, an Arab poet 


of the clan of ^Amir b. Taim Allah of Khath'am. 
Very little is known of his life. In the Kit. al- 
Aghani it is related that he treacherously slew 
Muzahim b. ‘Amr, a relative of his wife Hamma’ 
who had relations with her and had reviled him 
in a poem, and then strangled 1 lamma^ and beat to 
death her little daughter. Ibn al-Dumaina was ar- 
rested on the accusation of Djanah, the murdered 
man’s brother, but was released for want of evidence. 
A long time afterwards he was attacked in Tabala, 
w'hile reciting his poems, by Mus'ab, another brother 
of Muzahim, and mortally wounded. According to 
another tradition, a (second?) attempt by Mus'^ab 
on his life in the market place of al-Abla^ was 
successful. If the Ahmad b. Isma'll, mentioned in 
A glidnl., XV. 153, 9 sqq.., is identical with the go- 
vernor of Mecca who appears in Tab., iii. 740, Ibn 
al-Dumaina was a contemporary of al-Rashid. 

His poems where highly prized and several 
were set to music. The Mss. Berk, Verz.., N®. 7476, 
i., and N®. 8255, i., are said to contain several 
of his kasidas with biographical details. Al-Zubair 
b. Bakkar wrote a Kit. Akhbar Ibn al-Dumaina , 
as did Ibn z\bi Tahir Taifur (^Fihr.., p. Ill, 12 .fy., 

147 O* 

Bibliography. K.al-Agkani ', xv. 151 sqq.., 
and Ind. ; Ibn Kutaiba, K. al-Shfr (ed. de Goeje), 
p. 458x7.; Hamdsa (ed. Freytag), p. 541, 598 
X7., 604 jy., 606, 620 (Egypt, ed. 1296, iii., 
115 xy., 170 xy., 176 xy,, 178, 191); ‘Abd al- 
Rahim al-‘AbbasI, Ma^ahid al-Tansis., Ms. Ley- 
den, p. 82 — 86 (Cairo 1274 [p. 74], 1316). 

(C. van Arendonk.) 

IBN DURAID, Abu Bakr Muhammad b. al- 
Hasan b. 'Atahiya al-AzdI (on the name Duraid, 
see Hamdsa, ed. Freytag, p. 377 i. m.), according 
to his own account, a native of Kahtan, was bom 
in the reign of al-Mu'tasira in 223 = 837 in 
Basra (in the Sikka Sdlili). He studied in Basra 
under such teachers as Abli Hatim al-Sidjistanl, 
al-Riyashi, al-UshnandanI and a'l-Asma'l’s nephew. 
In 257, when the Zandj were massacring in Basra, 
he escaped the danger and went with his uncle 
al-Hasan (others al-Husain), who had under- 
taken his education, to ’■Oman where he spent 
12 years. He then w^ent to Djazirat Ibn ’Omar 
(read this for ’Umara; Ibn !]^allikan has Basra) 
and thence to Fars, where he stayed at the court 
of the Mlkalids as their favourite and was chiet 
of a Dlwan. He compiled for them a Kitdb al-Djam- 
hara ft '///« al-Lugha , which is dedicated to 
Abu ’l-'Abbas Isma'll b. ’Abd Allah b. Mlkal 
(HadjdjI Khalifa, ii. N®. 4202), and he wrote in 
honour of the Mlkalids his famous poem Maksura 
(on the difference between Ibn Hisham, al-Mas’udl, 
and Ibn I^allikan with regard to the names ot 
the corresponding Mlkalids see Axel Moberg, Ge- 
dichte von ^Obeidalldh b. Ahmed al-Mtkdli, Leip- 
zig) 1908, p. 10). He had older models for this 
kind of poetry, in which each verse ends in an 
alif maksura (see al-Mas’udI, Mtirudj, viii. 304) 
and was himself imitated by his successors; this 
poem has been several times annotated and pu- 
blished. When the Mlkalids were deposed in 308 = 
920 and migrated to Khurasan Ibn Duraid went 
to Baghdad ; here he was recommended by al- 
Khuwari to the Caliph al-Muktadir and received 
from him a pension of 50 dinars a month. In 
spite of the fact that he was a noted spendthrift 
and winedrinker, he reached a great age. When 
90 he was seized with paralysis ; he recovered 
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however and lived two more years in spite of a 
second shock. He died in 321 =933 on the same 
day as al-D]ubba^i and was buried in the ‘^Abba- 
siya cemetery in Baghdad. Ife is represented as 
the most learned philologist of his time and the 
best critic of poetry ; he is also called alatnii 
' l-Shu'^arli’ ua-a^aru Besides the great 

dictionary' al-Diamhara^ he wrote on various spe- 
cial branches of lexicography, e. g. Kitab al-Sardj 
•wa 'l-Lidjam (ed. Wright, in Opiiscula Arabica^ 
Leiden 1859), two books on the horse, one on 
weapons, on clouds and rain, on ambiguous expres- 
sions useful for one forced to swear an oath {Kitab 
al-Malahm^ ed. Thorbecke, Heidelberg 1882) etc. 
His philology was to him a patriotic duty; against 
people like the Shu'Qbiya he wrote the Kitab al- 
Ishtikak (ed. Wustenfeld, Gottingen 1854) to ex- 
plain the etymological connections of Arab names 
(see Goldziher, Muhamttiadanische Stiidien^ i. 209). 
Among his pupils were al-ShlrafI, al-Marzubani, 
Abu ’ 1 -Faradj ‘'All al-Isbahani. 

Bibliography. Ibn Khallikan, Wafaydt 
al-A'^yan.^ ed. Wustenfeld, N®. 648 ; Wiistenfeld, 
Register zu den gcnealogischcn Tabellen.^ 
p. 313 sq.\ Kitab al-Fihrht.^ ed. Fliigel, p. 
61 — 62; Abu ’ 1 -Fida, Annahs., ed. Adler, ii. 
376 sq. ; de Sacy, Anthologie granimaticale arabe.^ 
Paris 1829, p. 131, Al-Makuira al-Diirai- 
dXya.^ Abn Becri . . . Ibn Doreidi . . , Pocmatioa., 
ed. E. Scheidius, Harderovlci, 1768; Carmen Mak- 
sura dictum . . . Ibn Doreidi . . . , ed. L. Nanne- 
stad Boisen, Copenhagen 1829 (with commen- 
tary [incomplete] and biography by Ibn Hisham); 
Mas'udI, MurudJ al-Dhahab. ed. Paris, viii. 304; 
Abu ’ 1 -Mahasin Ibn TagrI BardI, al-Ntidium 
al-Zahira.^ Lugduni 1S61, p. 256 — 258; Fliigel, 
Die grammatischen Schulen dcr Arabcr, 1862, 
p. IIi; YakSt, Irshad al-Arib ila Ma^idfat al- 
Adlb (Gibb Memorial, vi.), vi. 483 — 494; Broc- 
kelmann , Geschichte der arabischen Littcratur.^ 
i. Ill sq . (J. Pedersen.) 

IBN FApL_ALLAH. [See fade allah.] 

IBN FADLAN, properly Ahmad b. Fadlan b. 
AL-' Abbas b. Rashid b. HammAd, Arab author, 
composer of an account {risald) of the embassy 
sent by the Caliph al-Muktadir to the king of the 
Volga Bulghars [cf. BULGHAR, 1 . 786 sqq.^. As he 
was a client {mavala) of the Caliph and of the 
conqueror of Egypt Muhammad b. Sulaiman [see 
CAIRO, i. 8 1 8a] he was certainly not of Arab 
origin. He seems to have taken part in the embassy 
as a theologian and authority on religious matters. 
The real ambassador appointed by the government 
was Sasan al-Rassi, a client of Nudhair al-Ha- 
rami mentioned by Arib (ed. de Goeje, p. 58). 
The embassy left Baghdad on the ii'h Safar 309 
(2l’s‘ June 921), went first to Bukhara, thence to 
Kh"arizm, and only then to the land of the Bul- 
ghars, the capital of which was reached on the 
I2>h Muharram 310 (12'h May 912). Nothing is 
known of the route or time of the return to Bagh- 
dad; as little is known of the life of the author 
of the Risala. The latter seems to be used as 
early as the ivdi (x‘h) century by al-Istakhri and 
al-Mas'udi ; it is expressly quoted and extracts 
given by Yakut (s. v. Itil, Bashghird, Bulghar, 
Kharar, Kh"arizm and Rils); the work is only 
known to later writers from these quotations, al- 
though Yakut (i. 113,15) mentions specially that 
in his time the Risala was extant in numerous 
copies. Cf. C. Brockelmann, Gesch. der arab. Litt.., 


i. 227 jy. ; Bar. V. Rosen, Prolegomena k noz’oniii 
izdaniju Ibn Fadlana {Zapiski Vast. Old. Imp. 
Russk. Arkh. Obshc..^ xv. 39 sq.)-, bibliographical 
refeiences also there. (W. Barthold.) 

IBN al-FAKIH, AbU Bakr Ahmad b. Mu- 
hammad B. ISHAK al-Ham.adhanI, Arab geo- 
grapher, wrote a comprehensive Kitab al-Bul- 
dan, about the year 290 (903), which is often 
quoted by al-Mukaddasi and Yakut. The work itself 
is lost; a compendium prepared from it which, ac- 
cording to de Goeje, is possibly the work of a 
certain “All b. Hasan al-Shaizari (about 413 = 
1022) was published by the latter scholar in 1S85 
{Bibl. Geogr. Arab., Vol. v.). He is further said 
to have written a book on the best poets of his 
time. Practically nothing is known of the life of 
the author; to the few data collected by de Goeje 
in his Piaefatio may be added a biief notice in 
Yakut’s Irshad al-Arlb, ed. Margoliouth, ii. 63, 
from which it appears that he and his father were 
both celebrated as traditionists. 

Bibliography, given in the article. 

IBN al-FARADI, Abu 'l-WalId G\bd Allah 
B. -Muhammad b. Yusuf b. Nasr al-AzdI b. al- 
FaradI, an Arab biographer, born in the 
night of the 23'd Dhu ’ 1 -Ka'da 351 = 22'’'723'‘' 
Dec. 962 in Cordova, studied law and tradition 
there as well as literature and history, particularly 
with Abu Zakaviya Yahya b. Malik b. 'AJdh and 
with the kadi Muhammad b. Yahya b. ‘Abd al- 
‘Aziz, known as al-J^arraz. 

In 382 (992) he made the pilgrimage and on 
his way attended the lectures of the jurist Ibn 
Abl Zaid al-Kairawani and Abu ’ 1 -Hasan '^.Mi b. 
Muhammad b. ^alaf al-KabisI in Kairawan and 
also studied in Cairo, Mecca and Medina. Returning 
to Spain he taught for a time in Cordova and 
then became Icadl of Valencia in the reign of 
the MarwSnid Muhammad al-Mahdi. During the 
conquest and sack of Cordova by the Berbers he 
was murdered in his house on Monday the 
Shawwal 403 — 20* April 1013. His body was 
not found till the fourth day after his death in 
a heap of rubbish , already so disfigured and 
decomposed that it had to be buried without 
washing and without a winding-sheet. It is said 
that on his pilgrimage to Mecca Ibn al-Faradi 
seized the covering of the Ka'ba and prayed God 
that he might die a martyr’s death, but after- 
wards regretted his prayer when he thought of 
the horrors of a violent end, although he hesi- 
tated to recall his petition out of reverence for 
the pact he had made with God. He had an 
extensive knowledge of law, Hadith, literature, and 
history and had collected a valuable library on 
his travels. Only one work of his has survived, a 
Kitab TtPrlkh ’-UlamlP al-Andaliis, a collection 
of biographies of the Arab scholars of Spain (ed. 
by Codera, Bibl. Ar.-Hisp., vii. viii., Madrid 1891). 

Bibliography. Ibn Khallikan, Wafayat 
(Cairo 1310), i. 26S; al-DhahabI, Tadhkirat al- 
Huffdz (Haidarabad n. d.), iii. 277; al-Makkan, 
Nafh al-Tib (Cairo 1302), i. 383; Ibn Bash- 
kuwal, al-Sila, p. 248, N®. 567 ; Ibn Farhun, 
al-Dibddp (Fas 1316), p. 149: al-Fath b. Kha- 
]^an, Matmah nl-Anfus (Constantinople 1302), 
p. 57; al-Dabbl, Bughyat al-Multamis, p. 321, 
N®. 888; al-SuyuH, Tabakdt al-IIujfaz, xiii. 51; 
Wustenfeld, Die Geschichtschrciher dcr Auiher, 
p. 55, N®. 165; Codera, .-tben Alfaradhi Hist. 
Vir. Dost., Vol. ii. {Bibl. Arab.-IIisp., viii.). 
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preface ; Pons Boigues, Ensayo bio-bibliografico^ 

p. 105, N”. 71; Brockelmann, i. 338; Huart, 

Arabic Lit.^ p. 203. (MoH. Ben Cheneb.) 

IBN FARAH al-ISHBILI, whose full name 
was ShikSb al-DIn Abu ’l-'Abbas Ahmad b. 
Farah b. Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Lakhmi al- 
I^bIlI ae-Shafi‘i. bom in 625 (began lo'h De- 
cember 1227) at Sevilla (Ishbiliya), was taken 
prisoner in 646 (began 26th April 1248) by the 
Franks (al-Ifrandj) i. e. the Spaniards under Fer- 
dinand 111 the Saint, of Castile (1217 — 1252) 
at the conquest of the Spanish capital of the Al- 
mohads [q. v.], Seville, but escaped and afterwards 
went, in the sixth decade of the century (650 
sqq. = 1252 ryj.), to Egypt; after hearing the most 
celebrated teachers of Cairo, he studied under those 
of Damascus, where he settled and gave lectures in 
the Umaiyad mosque, as a great authority on Tra- 
dition, while he declined the professorship offered 
him in the school of Tradition, DSr al-Hadith 
al-NOriya. Among those who heard him were al- 
Dimyati (cf. al-Kutubf, Fawal al- Wafayat^ ii. 1 7), 
al-YuninI [q. v.], al-Mukatill, al-Nabulusi, Abu Mu- 
hammad b. al-Walid, al-Birzall [q. v.], and notably 
the great authority on history and tradition al- 
Dhahabt [q. v.]. He died in the tiirbe of Umm 
al-Salih of diarrhoea (^bi 'l-ishalj on the 9»h Dju- 
mada II 699 — ig'h February 1300. Nur al-Suyutf, 
Tabakat al-Mufassirln (ed. Meursinge), N”. 88, 
(wrongly) makes our Ibn Farah the son of an- 
other, the well-known author of the eschatological 
Tadfikira bi Ahwal al-Mawta lua Umur al-Akhira 
and of the great Kur’an-commentary, Diamf Ahkam 
al-KuEan^ Muhammad b, Ahmad b. Abi Bakr b. 
Farah (al-Maltlfari, i. 600, wrongly b. Fardj) al- 
Ansarl al-MalikI al-KurtubI, died 9‘l> ^awwal 
671 = 29‘h April 1273. 

Ibn Farah al-Isltbill’s most celebrated work is 
the scholastic didactic poem on 28 technical expres- 
sions of the science of Tradition in 20 (HatJjdjI 
Khalifa, vi. 190, wrongly gives 30) TawU verses 
with the rhyme-letter (ratal) I (hence Lantya) in 
the form of a love-poem , so that it was described 
correctly by al-Safadi in al-Makkart, i. 8tg, as a 
Kasida gbazallya fl Alkab al-Hadith^ (a love-poem 
on technical expressions of Tradition) (Brockel- 
mann’s quotation, i. 372, al-Malfkaii, i. 819, 1. 819). 
It is usually called Miinzumat Ibn Farah or Gha- 
rami ^hih after the two opening words of the 
first verse : Gharami sahlh’>» wa '1-Radja fika 
mu^dalu — wa-Huznl wa-DamH mursal'"‘ tuamu- 
salsalu “My longing is real, but my desire which 
is set on thee is difficult to gratify; my misery 
unceasing, my tears uninterrupted.”. 

The text of the Kafida was first printed by 
Krehl in al-Makkari’s AnaUcies^ i. 819 sq. (from 
al-Safadr) and again in Mad)mrl al-Mutun^ Cairo 
*3*3) P- 51 -t?-! and in al-Subki’s Tabakat al- 
ShaJIlya al-kubra^ v. 12 sq. (Cairo 1324 = 1906-7), 
where only 18 verses are given. The commentary 
of Izz al-Din Abn ^Abd Allah Muhammad b. 
Ahmad b. Djama'a al-Kinani, died 816 = I4I3 j 
Zatoal al~Tarah fi Shark Manzumat Ibn Farah.^ 
is published by Fr. Risch, Leiden igSs (there 
is another Ms. not yet used, in the British Mu- 
seum, Cat. Cod. Orient. ii. N**, 169, ii.); in 
the notes there is also published almost the en- 
tire^ commentary of aams al-Din Abu ^Abd Allah 
b. Abd al-HadI al-MalcdisI, died 744 = 1 343 (s. 
al-Dhahabi, Tab. al-Huffaz^ ed. WUstenfeld, xxi. 
N". 12) from the Mss. Leiden, Cat. Cod. Or., iv., N». 


1749, and Gotha, NO. 578 (s. Pertsch, v. 20). We 
may also mention that Berlin, 1 V; z., N'h 1055, Ta^lik 
^ala Manzumat Ibn Farah. gloss on Ibn FarSh’s 
poem of the year 894 = 1489, is not a gloss on 
Tzz al-Din’s commentary, as Brockelmann says, 
but belongs to the poem itself; Cairo i. t, 250, 
contains the commentary of Muhammad b. Ibra- 
him b. Khalil al-Titai (Hoinet, Ficlionnaire^-p. 154 
and 899) al-Maliki, died 937 = 1530-1, al-Bah- 
{^at al-sanlya fl Hall al-IOiariit al-Sunmya. The 
principal nisba of the commentator Yahya b. ^Abd 
al-Rahman al-Isfahani, i. e. al-Karafl, by which alone 
he is often quoted, is not given by Brockelmann 
[Paris 4267, 1. 4257, i. (Cat. de Slane)]. Muham- 
mad b. al-AmIr al-Kathir in Brockelmann is rather 
Muhammad (b. Muhammad) al-Amir al-Kabir, ac- 
cording to Berlin, Verz,, N®. 1056. 

Besides Ibn Farah’s didactic poem there is also 
a commentary by him on al-Nawawi’s [q. v.] 40 
Traditions, Shark al-arbdln Hadlthy'a al-Nawa- 
wlya, Berlin, N“. 1488-9. 

Bi b I iogr ap hy. Given in text. 

_ (C. F. Sevboi.d.) 

IBN FARHUN, Burhan al-DIn IbrahIm b. 
‘Ali b. Muhammad b. Abd ’l-Kasim b. Muham- 
mad B. Farhun al-Ya'^marI, a Malikl jurist 
and historian, descendant of a family belonging 
to Uiyan, a village near Jaen in Spain, was born 
in Medina, where he died, heavily in debt, on the 
lO'l' Dhu ’1-Hidjdja 799 = qih Sept. 1397, as the 
result of paralysis of his left side. 

In addition to his father, his teachers were his 
father’s brother, Abu Muhammad Sljaraf al-Dln al- 
Asnawi, Ejamal al-Din al-Damanhurl Muhammad 
b. ^Arafa, and the latter's son, whose teaching 
Ibn Farhun received on his pilgrimage in 792 = 
•39t>» and others. He often vi.siled Cairo and in 

792 (1390) Jerusalem and Dama.scus. In Rabl' II, 

793 = March 1391 he became Vai)! Medina. 
As a devout Muslim he frequently recited the 
KuFan and often repeated the Kur’anic prayers 
(wirdy, he also reintroduced the Malikl rite, into 
Medina. He is the author of the following works; 
I. Tabfrat al-Hukkam fl Usui al-Akdiya vta 
Manahidy al-Ahkam, a treatise on legal practice 
according to the Malikl school (pr. Cairo 1301, 
1302; Bulak 1300); 2. al-Dlbd^ al-mudkhab fl 
Mefrifat Afan ’’Ularn^ al-Madhhab, a collection 
of about 630 biographies of Malikl jurists com- 
piled from about 20 works detailed at the end 
and finished in Sha^ban 761 = June 1360 (ac- 
cording to Codera, in 857 = 1453 the text was 
revised cf. also Houtsma, Catal. tPune Coll, de 
manuscr., etc., Leiden 1889, N". 204; pr. Fas 1316, 
Cairo 1329). This work is often quoted as Taba- 

Ulamd’ all Arab oder Tabakat al-Mallklya ; 
3. Uurar (var. Nubdkai\ aGGhcowwas fl Muha~ 
darai al'PChawa^^, a collection of riddles on va- 
rious points of Malikl law (Khed. I.ibr., Fihr., iii. 
•®7); 4- Tashll al-muhimmdt fl ^arh Djdnif' 
al-Urnmahat, a commentary on the legal handbook 
of Ibn al-IJadjib (Brit. Mus., Cat., N». 872, ix.). 

Bibliography. Ahmad Baba, Nail al- 
Ibtikddf (Fas 1317), p. 5’; do., Kifayat al-Mu^ 
tody (Ms. of the Madrasa in Algier), f®. 33 v®; 
Wiistenfeld, F)ie Geschichischreiber der Araber, 
p. 191, N®. 448; Pons Boigues, Ensayo bio- 
bibliografieo, p. 348, N®. 298; Fagnan, Let 
fabakat malikites in Homenaje a D. Fr. Co~ 
dera, p. no; Brockelmann, Gesch. der arab. 
Lit., ii. 175 sq., 263; R. Basset, Recherches 
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bibliogr. sur les soiitces dc la Salouat al-Anfds^ 
Algiers igog, p. 9 — ^ii. 

(Moh. Ben Cheneb.) 
IBN ai.-FARID. [See ‘omar b. al-farid.] 

IBN PARIS, Abu 'i.-Husain Ahmad b. Paris 
B. Zakariya b. Muhammad e. HabIb, philolo- 
gist and grammarian of the school of 
Kilfa, died at al-Raiy in Safar 395 = Nov.— Dec. 
1004. The date and plaee of his birth are unknown 
but it is supposed that he was born in a village 
named Kursuf in the district of al-Zahra. He 
studied in Kazwin, Hamadhan, Baghdad, and on 
the occasion of his pilgrimage, in Mecca. Among 
his teachers we may specially mention his father, 
who was a philologist and Shafi'^i jurist, Abu 
Bakr Ahmad b. al-Hasan al-I^atlb, Abu ’ 1 -Hasan 
‘All b. Ibrahim al-Kattan, Abu 'Abd Allah Ahmad 
b. Tahir al-Munadjdjim, etc. 

After teaching for some time in Hamadhan, 
where the celebrated Badi‘ al-Zaman al-Hamadhani 
M'as his pupil, the Buyid Fakhr al-DawIa sum- 
moned him to al-Raiy as tutor to his son Madjd 
al-Dawla Abu Talib. Originally an adherent of 
the Shafi‘1 school, he afterwards went over to the 
Maliki. He was so generous that he frequently 
gave the clothes he was wearing to the poor. 

The Sahib Ibn 'Abbad, who out of modesty 
called himself his pupil, declared that the works 
of Ibn Faris were free from error. Although he 
himself was of Persian origin, Ibn Faris defended 
the Arab grammarians in their controversies with 
the Shn‘ubls. 

He left the following works : l. Kitab al-Mu^mal 
fi 'l-Lu gh a. an Arabic dictionary arranged after the 
first radical (Mss. cf. Brockelmann, 1 . r.); 2. al- 
Sahibl ft Fikh al-Lugha itia-Sunan a!-^Arab fi 
Kalamiha^ treatise on Arabic literature, lexico- 
logy and syntax (pr. Cairo 1910); 3. Kitab al- 
Thalatha^ in which the author endeavours to prove 
that words of 3 like consonants, in which 3 com- 
binations are possible, are synonymous (Derenbourg, 
Les mss. arah. de I’Ese., N". 363, 3); 4. Awdjaz 
al-Siyar li- Kh air al-Bashar.^ a brief biography of 
the Prophet (8 pp. Bombay n. d.); 5. Dhamm 
al-Khatcd fi 'I-Shi^r., a treatise on poetic license 
(Berlin, Verz. N". 7181); 6. Kitab al-Itbdd^ wa 
' l-Muzdwat^'a.! ^ collection of words which have 
similar form and are used in inseparable pairs (ed. 
by Briinnow in Orient. Studien, Th. Noldeke zum 
70. Geburtstag gewidmet.^ Giessen igo6); 7. Kitab 
al-Kairuz, Habib al-Zaiyat, Kh aza^itt al-Kutub fi 
Dimashk etc., p. 29, N". 9, 3 ; 8. Kitab al-Ldmat., 
ib.., p. 33, N". 71, 2. 

Bibliography. Ibn I^allikan, Wafayat 
(Cairo 1310), i. 35; al-SuyutI, Tabakat al-Ma- 
fassirin., p. 4, N't. 6; do., Bughyat al-fVu’^at 
(Cairo 1326), p. 153; al-Anbarl, Nuzhat al- 
Alibbcd (Cairo 1294), P- 392 ', Ibn Farhun, al- 
Dibadj (Fas 1316), p. 49; al-Iha‘alibl, Yatimat 
al-Dahr (Damascus 1304), iii. 214; YaVut, Ir- 
shdd al-Arib.^ ii. 6 sqq.\ biography of Ibn Paris 
at the beginning of the edition of his work al- 
^hibi fi Fikh al-Lugha etc., see above ; Fliigel, 
Die grammatischen Schulen der Araber., p. 247 ; 
Brockelmann, Gesch. d. arab. Litt.., i. 130; 
Huart, Arab. Lit..^ London 1903, p. 159 sq. 

(Moh. Ben Cheneb.) 

IBN At.-KURAT, the name of several persons 
who filled high offices of state. 

I. Abu ’l-Hasan ‘AlI b. Muhammad b. MIJsS 
B. al-Hasan b. al-Furat, bom in 241 = 855. 


‘All belonged to the district of al-Nahrawan and 
was first of all secretary of State in Ba gh dad. 
After the unsuccessful attempt to place Ibn al- 
MuTazr [q. v.] on the throne, ‘All was appointed 
vizier in Rabi' I 296 (December 908) by the Ca- 
liph al-Muktadir and became the real ruler. In 
Dhu ’I-Hidjdja 299 (July 912) he was dismissed 
on the pretext that he had arranged a raid on the 
capital with the rapacious Bedouins. To make his 
former favourite harmless, the Caliph had him im- 
prisoned and confiscated his vast wealth. He man- 
aged to regain the Caliph’s confidence however 
and was set free in Dhu ’ 1 -Hidjdja 304 (June 917) 
and restored to office. The wars and extravagances 
of the vizier brought the finances of the State 
into disorder and this brought about his fall. In 
Djumada I 306 (November 918) he was dismis- 
sed for a second time, imprisoned and had all his 
property confiscated. He succeeded in being par- 
doned again through the influence of his son al- 
Muhassin and in Rabi‘ II 31 1 (August 923) the 
Caliph made him vizier for the third time. His ava- 
ricious and revengeful nature made him so hated 
however that al-Muktadir had finally to gel rid 
of him. Im Rabl I 312 (June 924) ‘All and al- 
Muhassin were arrested and executed on 13*11 Rabi‘ 
II of the same year (July 19'!' 924). 

Bibliography: Hilal al-SabP, Kitab al- 
WuzariP (ed. Amedroz), p. 8 ryy. ; Ibn Khalli- 
kan (ed. Wiistenfeld), N’o. 498 (transl. by de 
Slane, ii. 335 jyy.); Ibn al-Tilftalfa, (ed. 

Derenbourg), p. 360 sqq.-.^ ‘Arlb (ed. de Goeje), 
p. 28 — 37, 61 — 77, 100, 109 — 121; Ibn al- 
Athlr (ed. Tornberg), viii. II — 15, 47 sq., 72 
sqq., 81 — 83, loi — 114; Ibn Khaldun, ‘/ 3 ar, 
iii. 359 sq.-, Weil, Gesch. d. Chalifen, ii. 540— r 
556; Miiller, Der Islam im Morgen- und Abend- 
land, i. 533 sq. 

2. Ab 0 ‘Abd Allah (or AbD ’l-Khattab) SIa'- 
FAR B. Muhammad, brother of the preceding. After 
‘All b. al-Furat had been appointed vizier in 296 
(908), he entrusted his brother with the admini- 
stration of the finances of the eastern and western 
provinces. According to the usual date IJiaFar 
died as early as Shawwal 297 (Juni-July 910). 
His office was then divided between the vizier’s 
two sons, al-Fadl and al-Muhassin, so that the 
former administered the eastern and the latter the 
western provinces. 

Bibliography. Hilal al-SabP, Kitab al- 
WuzarS’ (ed. Amedroz), p. 204, 237, 256; 
‘Arib (ed. de Goeje), p. 29, 34; Weil, Gesch. 
d. Chalifen, ii. 54 ^- 

3. Abu ’l-Fath al-Fadl b. 13 ia‘far b. Mu- 
hammad, son of the preceding, born in ^a‘ban 
279 (November 892), also called Ibn Hinzaba after 
his mother Hinzaba, a Greek slave. In 320 (932) he 
was appointed vizier by al-Mu^tadir, but absolute 
anarchy was then reigning in the capital and, as 
the new vizier was not able to cope with the 
situation, he had to call in the aid of Mu^nis, the 
commander of the body guard. When the latter 
advanced in the town, the Caliph was persuaded 
to go out against him. Al-Muktadir’s troops were 
defeated and he himself slain. Al-Fadl thus lost 
his office. He was appointed collector of taxes 
for Egypt and Syria under the caliphate of al- 
Radl; the actual ruler however was not the Caliph 
but the Amir al-Umara’ Muhammad b. Ra'ilf. In 
324 (936) or 325 (937) the latter induced the 
Caliph to make al-Fadl vizier; but he was weak 
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and not fitted for such a post and by the next 
year we find him begging peimission from Ibn 
Ra^ik to retire to Syria to attend to the revenues 
of that province and of Egypt. Ibn Mukla suc- 
ceeded him as vizier. Al-Fadl died in 327 (939). 

Bibliography'. Ibn al-Tiktaka, al-Fakhrl 
(ed. Derenbourg) , p. 374, 383—5; HilSl al- 
SabF, Kitab al-WuzarJ^ (ed. Amedroz), p. 208, 
310, 314 sq.\ Ibn al-Athir (ed. Tornberg), viii. 
HI, 134, 176, 211, 245, 257 sq.^ 266; Weil, 
Gcsch. d. Chalifen^ ii. 572, 663, 669. 

4. Abu ’l-Fadl I>[a'far b. al-Fadl b. ITjaVar 
B. Muhammad, sen of the preceding, born in 
Dhu ’1-Hidjdja 308 (April 921). Dja^far, who was 
also called Ibn Hinzaba, held the office of vizier 
to the Ikshidids in Egypt. The real ruler however 
was the Abyssinian Kafur, under whose protection 
Dja'far held office and who was soon recognised 
In name also as king. On Kafur’s death in 357 
(968) the minor Ahmad b. 'All b. al-lkhshid be- 
came head of the dynasty, while Dja'far conti- 
nued in office. Although the vizier by no means 
omitted to practice all kinds of extortion he was 
unable to satisfy the claims of the Kafurids, the 
Ikhshidids and the Turkish mercenaries, and had 
twice to hide while the mutineers plundered his 
palace and the houses of some of his followers. The 
real ruler was now Abu Muhammad al-Hasan b. 
'Abd Allah b. Tughdj, the commander of the Syrian 
troops. In 358 (969) the latter appeared in Egypt, 
arrested Dja'far and appointed al-Hasan b. ^a- 
bir al-Riyahl vizier. Dja'far was soon released and 
when Hasan returned to Syria, he restored the 
government of Egypt to his hands. In the same 
year however the IWi.shidids were overthrown. 
Dja'far died in Safar or in Rabi' I 391 (January 
looi) or, according to another authority, in Safar 
392 (Jan. 1002). 

Bibliography. Ibn I^allikan (ed. Wiisten- 
feld), N». 132 (transl. de Slane, i. 319 sqq.')\ 
Yakut, Irshad al-Arib (ed. Margoliouth), ii. 
405 — 412; Ibn al-Athtr (ed. Tornberg), ix. 1 19, 
120; Weil, Gesch d. Chalifen^ iii. 9. 

(K. V. ZETTERSTflEN.) 

IBN al-FURAT, Nasir al-DIn Muhammad b. 
'Abd al-RahI.m b. 'Ali al-MisrI, Arab histo- 
rian, b. 735 (1334), d. 807 (1405), author of a 
comprehensive chronicle, Ta^rlkh al-Duwal wa V- 
Muluk. He began with the viii* century and 
worked backwards but only reached the fourth 
century a. h. He gave extracts from his predeces- 
sors verbatim which adds a high value to his work. 
The only manuscript (Vienna, cf. Fliigel, Die 

or^b /frr., NO. 824) is still unedited, although 

it has been used by several scholars. 

Bibliography. See Brockelmann, Gcsch. d. 
arab. Lilt.., ii. 50 and Nachtrage. 

IBN GHANIM, 'Izz al-Din 'Abd al-Salam b. 
Ahmad al-MakdisI, author of the well-known 
Kashf al-Asrar ^an Hikam al-Ttiyiir wa' l-Azhdr.^ 
which was published in 1821 by Garcin de Tassy 
under the title Les oiseaux ei Ics Jleurs (repr, in 
Allegories., recits poetiques etc., 1876); German 
transl. by Peiper, Stimmen aus dem Morgenlande., 
Hirschberg 1850. Other works are detailed by 
Brockelmann, Geschichte etc., i. 450 (cf. ii. 703). 
Biographical details are lacking. The year 678 
(1279) is given as the year of his death. 

The same name Ibn Ghanim al-Makdisi is also 
given to a Hanafi jurist on whom cf. Brockel- 
mann, op. cit.., ii. 312. 


IBN GHANIYA, Yahva b, 'At I b. Ylsuk al- 
MasuiT, Governor of S ]3 a i n under the 1- 
moravids, born in Coidova, accuiding to Ibn 
al-l^atib, and died in 543 (1148) at tiranada. He 
is best known as Ibn Ghaniya, after his mother, 
r a relative of the great Yiisuf b. TaOifiD, the real 
founder of the Almoravid empire. 

Ibn Ghaniya. as well as his brother Muhammad 
grew up at the Almoravid court of Marrakush, 
where their father seems to have held a high 
position. In 520 (1126) '.-Mi b. Yusuf appointed 
Ibn Ghaniya governor of Western Spain. From 
520 — 538 (1126 — 1143) he successfully warded off 
the attacks of the Christians and completely de- 
feated the army of Alfonso the Fighter, King of 
Aragon in 528 (1133-1134) at Fr.rga. Beginning 
about 538(1143) however, the revolutionary move- 
ment of the Andalusian Muslims (Agarenos) against 
the Almoravid empire, led by chiefs like Abu 
T-Kasim Ahmad (Abencasi), the Kadi Ibn Ham- 
din of Cordova, Abu ’1-Hakim b. Hassun of Ma- 
laga, al-Mustansir b. Hud (Zafadola) of Saragossa 
and many others so shattered Almoravid dominion 
in Spain that it soon fell to pieces. 

The governor Ibn Ghaniya, who lived in Se- 
ville, performed prodigies of valour and showed 
great qualities in organising the resistance. He 
recaptured Cordova in 539 (Jan. 1146) from Ibn 
Hamdin, who then obtained the support of Al- 
fonso VII of Castile. Ibn Ghaniya had to retire 
before the latter’s army to the citadel of Cordova 
in 540 (1146). The arrival in Spain of the first 
Almohad armies forced Alfonso VTI to abandon 
Cordova to Ibn Ghaniya, who however became 
his vassal. In face of Alfonso VII ’s increasing 
demands, Ibn Ghaniya allied himself with the 
Almohad general Barraz, governor of Seville, with 
whom he exchanged Cordova and Carmona for 
Ja^n in 543 = 1148. 

The successes of the Almohads were rapid and 
soon Grenada alone remained to the Almoravids, 
while Ibn Mardanis]] [q. v.], an independent lord, 
was master of Murcia, Valencia and the whole of 
Eastern Spain. 

One of Ibn Ghaniya’s last acts of loyalty to 
the Almoravid empire was to send to Ceuta the 
governor al-SahrawI at the Kadi 'lyad’s request in 
543 (1148) He died soon afterwards in Granada 
on the lo’-'i Sha'ban 543 (December 1148), when 
the ruin of the Almoravids had been completed 
in Spain. 

Ibn Ghaniya seems to have left no children. 
If we may believe Ibn al-Khatib in the Ihdta., he 
early sent away his wife, lest her company might 
diminish his warlike ardour. His brother Muham- 
mad, appointed governor of the Balearic Islands 
[q. V., i. 61 yb] in 520 A. h., left sons, who with 
their descendants maintained Almoravid rule there 
till 580 (1188). It was the grandsons of Muham- 
mad who attempted an Almoravid restoration in 
Barbary, where they fought till 633 (1235-1236) 
against the Almohads. 

Bibliography. See the references in F. 
Codera, Deeadencia y dcsapariiibn de los Alnio- 
ravides en Espana., Saragosse, 1899; A. Bel, 
Les Benou Ghanya , derniers representants de 
Pempire almoravide., et leur lutte contre rem- 
pire almohade., Paris, 1903. (Ai.FRED Bel.) 
IBN al-HABBARIYA, Nizam al-DIn AbC 
Ya lA Muhammad b. Muhammad , a celebrated 
Arab poet, a descendant of the 'Abbasid prince 
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Iba b. Musa [q. v.]; cf. his genealogy in Wus- 
tenfeld, Tahellen^ W, 35. His maternal grandfather 
was a certain Habbar, whence his name the “son 
of the Habbari lady’’. Born at Baghdad about the 
middle of the v‘'’ (x"') century he received his 
education at the madrasas, which had just been 
founded there, presumably at the Nizamlya founded 
by Nizam al-Mulk in 459 (1067); but he could 
take no pleasure in theological disputes (cf. Ibn 
al-Athir, x. 71, 80). He therefore spent his youth 
in the taverns of Kutrabbul, a suburb of Baghdad, 
in the company of the gay spirits und the jeii- 
nesse dorce of the capital of his day. He also fell 
a victim to sexual perversities, as he himself tells 
frankly in his poems. His great poetic gifts, his 
keen wit, his skill in the Arabic language, how- 
ever, preserved him from utter ruin, but poverty 
forced him to come forward as a panegyrist of the 
rulers of his time, the Banu Djahir and Nizam al- 
Mulk. His high birth and his fondness for satire 
unfitted him for this sycophantry and he soon 
quarrelled with his noble patrons. When, for exam- 
ple, the younger Ibn Djahir became the Caliph’s 
vizier for the second time in 484 (togi) through 
the favour of his father-in-law Nizam al-.MuIk, our 
poet greeted this appointment with a biting satire 
which was soon on every one’s lips. He did not 
even spare the Caliph and the all-powerful Nizam 
al-Mulk, so that it was only through the interces- 
sion of the influential Sadr al-Din Muhammad al- 
Khodiandi, that the incident had no evil conse- 
quences for him. In the meanwhile, he had mi- 
grated from Ba gh dad to Isfahan, but his new pa- 
trons, the unfortunate viziers Tad] al-Mulk and 
Madjd al-Mulk, met a miserable fate in the trou- 
bled times that followed the death of Malikshah 
and there was an end to his stay in Isfahan. He 
finally went to Kirman, where the Saldjulk tran- 
-Shah had been leigning since 490(1096), a prince 
in whom al-Habbariya found a kindred spirit. 
Nothing is known with certainty of the rest ol 
his life and various dates are given for his death. 
The correct one is perhaps that given by Sibt Ibn 
al- Dj awzi, according to whom he died in 509 (i 1 15). 

The Diivan of Ibn al-Habbariya which, according 
to Ibn Khallikan, contained four volumes, has un- 
fortunately not survived to us, which is a great 
loss, for the study of contemporary history also. 
Tmad al-Din gives rather long extracts in his 
Kharlda. He also wrote a rhymed version of the 
Kalila wa-Dimna entitled Nat^idj al-Fitna fi 
Nazm Kalila wa-Dimna (cf. Orientalische Stu- 
dien, Th. Noldeke gewidmet^ i. 41 ry?.); 2. a 
kind of anthology in 12 chapters entitled Fulk 
al-ATcdani\ cf. Barthold in Zapiski Vast. Old. Imp. 
Arch. Obi..! xviii. 0144 cqq.\ 3. Kitab al-Sadih 
wa ' l-Bdghim.^ rhymed tales of a didactic nature 
after the style of Kalila wa-Dimna. This poem 
is very popular in the East; the author worked 
on it for 10 years and dedicated it to the Mazyadi 
Sadaka b. Mansur. Ed. Cairo 1292, Bairnt 1886. 

Bibliography, in addition to references 
in the article, Ibn KhallikSn, Wafaydt., ed. 
Wiistenfeld, N*’. 687; Reciuil de textes relatifs 
a rhistoire des Scldj..^ ii. 65 and s. Index; 
Brockelmann, Gcschichte der arab. Lilt.., i. 252 
sq. ; Chauvin, Bibliographic des ouvrages arabes.^ 
ii. 1 71 sqg. 

IBN HABIB, AbU Marwan ‘Abd al-Malik 
B. Habib al-SulamI, on Arab jurist, bom at 
Hisn Wat (Huetor "Yega, according to Simonet) 


near Granada. He studied at Elvira and Cordova, 
then made the pilgrimage to Mecca and at Me- 
dina became acquainted with the MalikI school of 
law which he introduced into Spain. He died at 
Cordova 238 (853). He is said to have published 
over 1000 writings on different subjects, but the 
only work (with the exception of an unimportant 
fragment), which has come down to us under his 
name, is, as Dozy, Recherches 3 , i. 28, has pointed 
out, a later compilation. 

Bibliography. Wiistenfeld, Die Gescliicht- 
schreiber dcr Arabcr.^ Nil. 56 ; Pons Boigues, En- 
sayo bio-bibliogr.. p. 29 sqq. (where further re- 
ferences are given); Brockelmann , Gcschichte 
etc. I, 149 sq. 

IBN HABiB, Muhamm.\d, an Arab philo- 
logist, a pupil of Kutrub [q. v.], died at Sa- 
marra in 245 (859). Of his many works only a 
treatise on the similarities and differences between 
Arab tribal names has come down to us and was 
published by Wiistenfeld {Ueber die Gleichheit und 
Verschiedenheit der arabischen Stammenamen.^ Got- 
tingen 1850). 

Bibliography. Fihrist p. 106; Fliigel, 
Die gramtnaiischen Schulen der Araber.^ p. 67 ; 
Wiistenfeld, Die Geschichlschreiber der Arabct\ 
N®. 59; Brockelmann, Gcschichte der arab. Lilt.., 
i. 106. 

IBN HABIB, Badr al-DIn AbB Muhammad al- 
Hasan b. ‘Omar al-DimashkI al-Hai.abI, an Arab 
historian and scholar, born at Damascus in 
710 (1310). He studied at Halab, where his father 
filled the office of muhtasib and also taught tra- 
dition. In 733 (1332) he made the pilgrimage 
and again in 739 (1338). During these journeys 
he stayed in various towns of Egypt and Syria. 
We afterwards find him now at Tarabulus, now 
back in Damascus, then in Halab, where he died 
in 779 (1377)' i''® works, which are detailed 

by Wiistenfeld and Brockelmann, we may here 
mention his history of the Mamluk Sultans of Egypt 
from 648 — 777 (1250 — 1375), Durrat al-Aslak fi 
Mulk al-Atrak., of which extracts have been pu- 
blished by Weyers and Meursinge in Orientalia^ 
ii. 196 sq. Of quite another character is his work 
in rhymed prose, intermingled with verse, called 
Kasim al-Sabd, and repeatedly printed in the East, 
e. g. Alexandria, 1289; Constantinople, 1302; Cairo, 
1307. 

Bibliography. Wiistenfeld, Geschichtschrei- 
ber^ N”. 440; Brockelmann, Gcschichte etc., ii. 
36 sq. (where further references are given). 

IBN HADJAR al-‘ASKALANI , whose full 
name was Ahmad b. ‘Ai.I b. Muhammad b. Mu- 
hammad B. ‘AlI b. Ahmad, Shihab al-DIn Abu 
’l-Fadl, al-KinanI al-'AskalanI al-MisrI al- 
KahirI, a famous authority on tradition, 
faklh and historian, of the ShafiT school. He 
was born on the 12'® Sha‘ban 773 (18'® February 
1372) in Old Cairo; his father Nur al-Din, whom 
he lost along with his mother at a very early age, 
was a notable scholar and was entitled to deliver 
fatwas and impart instruction. The son grew up 
under the protection of one of his guardians, z^akl 
al-DIn al-Kharrubi, a prominent merchant. Even 
by his ninth year he knew the KuPan by heart 
and soon mastered the elementary works on Fikh 
and grammar. He then studied for a considerable 
period with the most noted scholars of his day, 
for example, Hadith and Filjh with al-Bulkinl [q. v.]. 
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Ibn al-Mulakkin (d. 804), ^Izz al-Din Ibn Djama'a 
[see IBN DJAMA'A, 4], the various readings 
of the Kur’an with al-Tanukhi, Arabic language 
and lexicography with Muhibb al-Din Ibn Hisham 
(d. 799) and al-Firuzabadl [q. v.]. From 793 
(beginning Dec. 1390) he devoted himself by pre- 
ference to the study of Hadith. For this purpose 
he undertook several journeys in Egypt, Syria 
Hidjaz and Yemen, which brought him into con- 
tact with philologists and literary men. Ffe studied 
Hadith for ten successive years with Zain al-Dfn 
al-'lraki (d. 800). The majority of his teachers 
granted him authority to deliver fatwas and impart 
instruction. 

After several times declining to fill a judicial 
office he finally yielded to the entreaties of his 
friend, the Kadi ’1-Kudat Ujamal al-DIn al-BullcinI, 
to act as his deputy. In Muharram 827 (Dec. 1423) 
he was appointed Chief Kadi. He held this office 
for about 21 years in all, being repeatedly dismis- 
sed and restored to office. At the same time he 
held professorships in various (al-Sakhawl, men- 
tions 10) mosques and madrasas, lecturing on 
Kur’an exegesis, Hadith and Fikh. The lectures of 
the “authority on Hadith of his day” (hajiz ’^as- 
riht) were eagerly attended even by specialists. 
He was also mufti of the Dsr al-'Adl, rector- 
warden of the Baibarsiya, khatib first in the Azhar 
and then in the Kubba al-Mahraudlya. 

Ibn Hadjar, who was also esteemed as a writer 
both of prose and poetry, displayed a considerable 
literary activity; his works, several of which are 
very important for the study of Islam, were much 
sought after even in his lifetime, notably his com- 
mentary, Path al-Barl ft Shark al-Su^arl (Blilal;; 
1 300-1), which was sold for 300 dinars. Of his 
writings, the number of which is estimated at 
over 150, we may here mention: al-Isaba ft 7a- 
myii al-Sahaba (ed. Sprenger etc., Calcutta 1856- 
73, and Cairo 1323 — 5); Tahdhtb al-Tahdhlb (ed. 
Haidarabad 1325 — 27); Td'dytl al-Manfa''a bi- 
ZawtCiii Ridyal al-A’imnta al-arba^a (ibid. 1324); 
al-Kawl al-musaddad fi 'l-Dhabb ^an al-Musnad It 
'l-Imam Ahmad (ibid. 1319); Bulugh al-Maram 
tnin Adillat al-Ahkam fi '^Ilm al-Hadith (Cairo 
1330 ); Nukhbat al-Fikar fi Muslalah Ah/ al- 
Athar and Nttzhal al-Nazar fi Tawdih Nukhbat 
al-Fikar (ed. Lees etc., Bibl. fnd.. New Ser., 
N*>. 37, Calcutta 1862); al-Durar alrkSmina fi 
A’^yan al-MPa al-tliamina-^ Inbd^ al-Ghumr bi- 
Abnff a/FUmr'^ Raf^ al-Jsr ’^an Kuddt Misr QAS>S>. 
of these three works in Brockelmann; select bio- 
graphies from the latter are published by R. Guest 
in the appendix to The Governors and fudges of 
Egypt^ Gibb Mem., Vol. xix.); TawalB al-Tcdsis 
fi Ma’^Uli Ibn Idris and Diwan (printed together 
Blllak 1301); Ghibtat al-Nazir fi Tardjamat al- 
Shaikh ’’Abd al-Khdir^ ed. E. D. Ross, Calcutta 
1903. — Further information on these works is 
given in Brockelmann, op. cit.., where several other 
writings are mentioned; cf. also Landberg, Cat. 
de Mss. arates . . . .^ N“. 31, 32, 53, 67, 88, 98, 
106, 228, 279, 319; Houtsma, Ca/. f>//. . . . , 
N". 763, 764(?), 783 II, io26(?); Vollers, Die 
islam .... Hss. [Leipzig).^ s. Ind., and the list in 
the Tardfama of the Tahdhib. 

Ibn Hadjar died towards the end of Dhu 
’1-Hidj<ija 852 (Febr. 1449). His pupil al-SakhawI 
wrote a very full biography of him entitled a/- 
Df awdhir wa 'l-Durar fi Tardjamat Shaikh al- 
Isldm Ibn Nadjar. 


Bibliography. al-SakhawI, al-Da-F al- 
Idml., Ms. Leiden (Ca/.2, ii. 117 s,;.), p. 389 -Y?-; 
do., Dhail ^aln Rap al-Isr, .Ms. Leiden (C'ar.2, 
ii. 190 ry.), f. 29=— 33''; (luatremere, AVr/Vr 
sur Ahmed-Ebn-Hadjar-.iskclani in Hist, dcs 
Sultans Mamlouks.^ i. 2, p. 209 — 219; Turiijama 
at the end of Tahdhib al-Tahil]tib^ xii. (Haidar- 
abad 1327); Ibn lyas, Badd'i' al-Zuhur . Bulalc 
1311, ii. 7, 9 infra., 18, 19, 20, 28, 29, 32 ry.; 
Brockelmann, Gcsch. d. arab. Lilt.., ii. 67 ryy. 
and the references there given. 

(C. VAN Arendonk.) 

IBN HADJAR al-HAITAMI, whose full name 
was Ahmad b. Muhammad n. Muhammad b.^\u Ibn 
Hadjar, Shihab al-DIn, -Abu ’i.-'Abbas, .al-Hai- 
tamI al-Sa'di (after the Banu SaM in al-Sharklya, 
where his family was originally settled), a famous 
Arab jurist of the Shafi'I school, was born 
at Mahallat Abi 'l-Haitam in al-Gharblya [q. v.] 
towards the end of the year (some say Radjab) 
909 (1504). After, while still a child, he lost his 
father, the latter’s shaikhs Shams al-Din Ibn Abi 
’1-Hama’il (died 932), a noted mystic, and Shams 
al-Din Muhammad al-Shanawi, a pupil of the latter, 
undertook his maintenance and education. Al- 
Shanawi placed him in the Makam of Saiyid 
Ahmad al-BadawI; on the completion of his ele- 
mentary education he let his ward prosecute his 
studies from 924 onwards in the Azhar mosque. 
In spite of his youth, he studied here under the 
scholars of the day, such as Zakariya al-Ansari 
[q. v.], 'Abd al-Hakk al-Sunbatl (d. 931), Shihab 
al-Din Ahmad al-Ramll (d. 958), Nasir al-Din al- 
Tablawl (d. 966), Abu ’1- Hasan al-Bakri (d. 952), 
^ihab al-Din Ibn al-Nadjdjar al-Hanball (d. 949). 
Distinguishing himself in theological and legal 
studies he received, when barely 20 years of age, 
authority to deliver fatwSs and impart instruction. 
After marrying at al-Shan5wl’s suggestion in 932 
the latter’s niece, he made the pilgrimage in 933 
to Mecca, where he also spent the following year. 
The start which he made there as a legal writer, 
he followed up on his return to Egypt, till in 937 
he undertook the pilgrimage with his family and 
again made a stay in Mecca. After a third pil- 
grimage in 940 he settled permanently in the 
holy city where he devoted himself to authorship 
and teaching and was appealed to for fatwas 
from far and near. That his authority there was 
not entirely undisputed is evident from a state- 
ment by i-Fakihl {Chron. d. Stadt Mekka., ed. 
Wiistenfeld, iii. 56 ryy.). He conducted a series of 
vigorous polemics with the Shafi'I mufti of Zabid, 
Ibn Ziyad (cf. Brockelmann, op.' cit.., ii. 404) 
(Snouck Hurgronje, Islam und Phonograph, p. 4 
HJ. — Tijdschr. van het Bataviaasch Genootschap, 
xlii. 396 sqql). He died on the 23’^! Radjab 974 
(3 Febr. 1567) Mecca and was buried on the Ma'lat. 

Ibn Hadjar’s commentary on the Minhddj al- 
Talibin of al-NawawI [q. v.], Tuhfat al-Muhtadj li- 
Sharh al-Minhddj, was with the Nihaya of al-Ramll 
[q. V,] the authoritative textbook of the Sbafi'i madh- 
hab. After the HadjarlyQn (chiefly in Hadramot, 
Yemen and Hidjaz) and the Ramllyun (in Egypt and 
Syria) had at first disputed fiercely with one another, 
the opinion finally prevailed that Ibn Hadjar as well 
as al-Ramll had to be considered the indispensable 
transmitter of the correct Shafi'i point of view , 
(Snouck Hurgronje, /. c., and in Zeitschr. d. Deutsch. 
Morgenl. Gesellsch., liii. 142 sql). Among his 
writings we may further mention al-Fafdwd al- 
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kuhra al-fikhlya (Cairo 1308), in wliich are in- 
serted several lengthy treatises with separate titles, 
e. g. his two polemics against Ibn Ziyad; a/- 
Fattiwa al-hadiihlya (Cairo, 1307); ai-Sayya^ik al- 
muhriha fi 'l-RadJ ''ala Ahl al-BiJa' wal-Zanilaka 
ICairo 1308), a polemic against the Shi'a, discus- 
sed by Goldzihcr, Sitzangsbcr. d. Kats. Akad. d. 
IViss. zu IVien^ phil.-hist. Cl., Ixxviii. 453 sgq.\ 
on the margin of the latter: A7/. Talhtr al-Dmndn 
wal-Lisun 'an al-Khiitur laal-Tafaummh Id-Tkalb 
Saiyidina Mu'awiya b. Abl Stifyun. Besides the 
editions given by Brockelmann, 1 . r., we may men- 
tion : al-Zawadjir 'an Iktiraf al-A'ablZir with mar- 
ginal editions of A’aff al-Ra'd' 'an Muharramat 
al-Lahw lual-Sinui' and al-J'lam bi-Ka-ivati' al-lslam 
(Cairo 1325) and al-AIinah al-Makkiya fl Shark 
al-Hamziya ( ib. 1307 in two ed. , and 1322); 
Rtyad al-Ridwan ft Afaluthir al-Afiisnid alkali 
Asaf khdn^ cf. An Arabic Hist, of Gujarat.^ ed. 
E. D. Ross, London, igio, p. 333 sgq. The 
MSS. of these and other works are given by 
Brockelmann, 1 . c.\ cf. also Houtsma, Cat. d'une 

collection de manuscr , N«. 50, 234, 499,741, 

logo, 1 1 17, 11630; Habib al-Zaiyat, al- 

Kutub fl Dimashk etc., p. 53, N'h 95, 96; 59, 
NO. 126; 60, N“. 134; 72, N“. 24; 73, N". 30 — 

33; 75i N“. 68; Vollers, Die Islam Hss. 

{Leipzig).! s. Ind. Further works are given in the 
biographical articles mentioned below. 

Bibliography. Besides the references in 
the article, the biographical details in the pre- 
face to the al-Fatawa al-kubra (I, 3 — 5); bio- 
graphical articles in al-Ntir als'hfir.! Cod. 1742 
Leyden {Cat.^.^ II, 123), f. Ia**, and al-Rsh 
al-bdsir 'ala ba'd Wafayat A'yan Ahl al-Karn 
al-'ashir., ib., f. Alanakib.! £tpp. to 

Tuhfat al-ALnhtdfJ.! Cairo 1308; Brockelmann, 
Gesch. d. arab, Litt..! ii. 387 sqq..^ cf. i. 162,266, 
364, 394, 395, 396; ii. 156, 157- 

(C. VAN Arendonk.) 

IBN al-HADJDJADJ Abu ‘‘Aud Aelah al- 
Husain b. Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Dia'far, poet 
of the Buyid period. He belonged to a 
family which was engaged in the public service, 
and was himself trained by Abli Ishak Ibrahim 
al-Sabi’ in secretarial work. He found however 
that he could earn more by verse, and became an 
encomiast of the most important among his con- 
temporaries, especially 'Izz al-Dawla Bakhtivar , 
who appointed him to the office of muhtasib or 
censor in Baghdad ; a most unsuitable appointment, 
since this poet specialized in obscenity, and indeed 
against one of the headings in the Paris abridgment 
of his Diwdn “encouragement to fornication” a 
reader has written the question “Is this the busi- 
ness of the censor?” After a time he was deprived 
of this office and vainly endeavouied to recover 
it. In his poems he mentions various estates which 
he had acquired or inherited, and several odes 
deal with a dispute between himself and a Kurd 
for the possession of one of them. 

Among the eminent men with whom he came 
in contact were the vizier MuhallabI, who desired 
him to satirize MutanabbI: Sabur b. Ardashir; 
Ibn Baklya: 'Adud al-Dawla and Baha al-dawla: 
Ibn 'AbbSd and Ibn al-'^Amld. He earned 1000 
dinars by an encomium on “the ruler of Egypt” 
who feared his satire; and much of his wetilth 
appears to have been acquired by blackmail of 
this sort. Ibn al-Hadjdjadj died 391 (tool). 


His Dizv'dn when complete filled many volumes ; 
a volume preserved in the British Museum con- 
tains rhymes in dal and pait of those in rd. A 
selection of the less obscene poems was made by 
his contemporary and friend the Sharif al-RadI, 
called al-Nazlf min al-sahhlf\ a selection by no 
means free from obscenity was made in 510 by 
Hibat Allah al-IstarlabI, in 141 sections; this is 
preserved in the Paris MS. 5913, wdth prefatory 
note by the grammarian Ibn al-IGiashsliab. A con- 
siderable collection of his verses is also given by 
Tha'alibi in the Yatlma ii. 2tt — 270. Other se- 
lections are mentioned by Brockelmann i. 82. 

The subject with which the poems chiefly deal 
is the vice explained by Mez, Bin ba. hdCider Sitten- 
bild.! p. xxvii; the society in which the poet moved 
is that which is known fiom the Yatlma.! especi- 
ally vol. ii. ; the Sharif al-Radl is said to have 
incurred infamy by his lament over Ibn al-Hadjdjadj 
{Dizvdn.! p. 862 — 864), who however had earned 
it by his attacks on the Companions, which the 
Sharif as an “^Alawid approved. 

Bibliography. MSS. cited above. Mirdt 

al-Zamdn of Sibt Ibn al-DjawzI (MS). 

(D. S. Margoliouth.) 

IBN al-HADJIB, Djamal al-DIn Abu 'Amr 
'Othman b. 'Omar e. AbI Bakr b. Yunus, an 
Arab grammarian, son of a Kurdish cham- 
berlain of the Emir 'Izz al-Din Musak al-Salahl, 
born in the village of Fana in Upper-Egypt in 
the closing days of the year 570= 1175, studied 
the Kurban and the sciences connected with it, 
MalikI law and its sources, grammar, and belles 
lettres, in Cairo. His chief teachers were the 
Imam al-ShatibI, the jurist Abu Mansur al-Abyari, 
etc.. He made a journey to Damascus and after 
spending a long time there teaching publicly in 
the MalikI zawiya of the great Umaiyad mosque 
he went to Cairo and afterwards moved to Alexan- 
dria, where he died on the 26>h Shawwal 646 = 
II Febr. 1249. 

Although he also wrote works on law and pro- 
sody, it is as a grammarian that he is specially 
celebrated and in this field he differs in many 
points from his predecessors. As a jurist he was 
the first to combine the doctrines of the Malikis 
of Egypt with those of the MaghribI Malikis. We 
owe to him the following works, of which those 
in prose are so clear in their style that they re- 
quire no commentary: 1. al-Kdfiya^ a short ma- 
nual of Arabic syntax {nahtv'.! Rome 159* ; Cawn- 
pore 1888, 1891; Kazan 1889; Tashkent 1311, 
1312; Constantinople 1305; Cairo repeatedly ; com- 
mentary Constantinople 1319); 2- short 

treatise on Arabic accidence (for/; pr. 1805; Con- 
stantinople 1850; Cawnpore 1885; extracts publ. 
with notes by F. Buhl, Sproglige og historiske 
Bidrag til den arab. Gramm, med udv. Tekst- 
stykker af Ibn al-Ha^ibs as-Sdfija.! Leipzig 1878); 
3. al-Maksad al-dpalil fi 'Ilm al-Khalil^ a didactic 
poem in the Basil metre on prosody (Leiden, Car.®, 
N®. 273 ; Berlin, Verz..! N®. 7126 ; Bodl., Car., I, MSS. 
Hebr..! N®. 36, ii., MSS. ^?-a3., N». 1267, ii.; publ. 
with transl. by Freytag in his Darstell. der arab. 
Fershunst, Bonn 1830, p. 334—37*); 4- al-Amali, 
discourses on the Kur’an , on al-Mutanabbi etc. 

(Berlin, N®. 6613; Wien, Flugel, Die arab 

Hss., N®. 386; Paris, Bibl. Nat., N®. 4392, iii. — 
vi. ; Khed. Libr., Fihr., iv. 24); ^.al-Haslda al-mtt- 
Toa shsh aha bi J-Asmlf al-niti'annafka, on the femi- 
nine nouns of masculine form, publ. by HafTner 
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and Cheikho, Dix anciens traitis lU philol. arabe^ 
Beyrouth igoS, p. 157); 6. Risalat fi 'l-Ushr^ a 
short treatise on the use of the word '^ushr with 
the adjectives au’ival and (Berlin, N“. 6894) ; 

7. Mtintaha 'l-Sic’al wa 'l-Amal fl '^Ilniai al-VsTtl 
wa '1-DJ.adal^ a handbook of the sources of Ma- 
likl law (Mss. cf. Brockelmann, op. citd)\%. ilnkh- 
iasar al-Muntaha., known as al-Mukhtasar al- 
Usuli.^ a synopsis of the preceding work (pr. Bulak 
1316 — 9, with ^Adud al-Din al-Idji’s commentary 
and the glosses of al-TaftazanI and al-DjurdjanI on 
it and supergloss by al-Hasan al-Harawi to al- 
Diurdianl’s Hashiyo')\ 9. Mukhtasar fi 'l-Furtl'^ or 
Didmf al-Ummahat or simply al Mubhtasar al- 
farH.^ compendium of MalikI law, annotated {Taw- 
dlh') and afterwards imitated Sidl Khalil (India 
Office, Loth, CflA, N“. 298; Brit. Mus., Cat. Cod. 
Or,.^ ii. N*>. 226; Khed. Libr., Cairo, iii. 159; 
Algiers, Fagnan, CaA, N“. 1074 — 1076). 

Bibliography. Ibn lOrallikan, Wafayat 
(Cairo 1310), i. 314; al-Suyutl, Hum al-Muhd- 
dara (Cairo 1 321), i. 125; do., Bughyat al- 
Wu'^at (Cairo 1326), p. 323; Ibn Farhun, al- 
Dibddf (Fas 1316), p. 372; Ibn Khaldun, 

(transl. de Slane), iii. 20 sq.\ Buhl, op. cit.., 
P- 27 — 29; Brockelmann, Gesch. d. arab. Lit 
i- 303—6, cf. 525, ii. 697; Huart, Arab. Lit.., 
p. 172; Moh. Ben Cheneb, Etude sur les per- 
sonues ment. dans VIdjaza du Cheikh "^Abd al- 
Qddir al-Fasi 1907), N». igt; Morand, Za 

droit musulman algerien {rite malekite)., Les origi- 
nes ( Algier 1 9 1 3), p. 9 ry. (Moh. Ben Cheneb.) 
IBN al-HAIJHAM, whose full name was AbD 
'AlI al-Hasan b. al-Hasan (or al-Husain) b. al- 
HaixHam, in mediaeval European sources usually 
called Alhazen, was one of the most important 
mathematicians and physicists of the Arabs, learned 
also in medicine and the other sciences of the an- 
cients notably in the philosophy of Aristotle. He 
was bom about the year 354 (965) in Basra, 
wherefore he is sometimes called Abu 'All al- 
Basri, moved when fairly old to Egypt, where he 
was for some years in the service of the Fatimid 
al-Hakim, to whom he had offered to regulate the 
course of the Aile, but soon had to give up this 
undertaking 5 on al-Hakim’s death he earned his 
living by copying mathematical and other books. 
He died in Cairo towards the end of the year 

43 ° = 1039 or soon after as the authorities note. 

Ibn Abi Usaibi'a quotes about 200 mathematical, 
astronomical, physical, philosophical, and medical 
works and treatises by Ibn al-Haitham, for which 
we may refer the reader to the sources quoted below 
particularly (besides Ibn Abl Usaibi'a) F. Woepcke 
and E. Wiedemann. His chief work on physics 
is his Optics., Kitdb al-Manazir, published in a 
Latin translation in 1572 in Basle by F. Risner, 
ffigether with his treatise on twilight, entitled 
Opticae thesaurus Alhazeni Arabis libri septem 
mine primum editi. Eiusdem liber de crepusculis 
et nubium ascensionibus., etc., a Fred. Risnero. The 
lattCT treatise was translated into Latin by Gerhard 
m Cremona; this is probably tme also of the 
Optus but not certain. The Optics of Ibn al-Hai- 
ttam had a great influence in the middle ages on 
the study optics in Europe from Roger Bacon 
to Kepler. There still survives also a large Arabic 
commentary on the Optics by Kamal al-Din Abu 

1 c- 1320); on this and Ibn 

al-Haithams Opucs cf. the works of E. Wiede- 
mann mentioned below. 


Of treatises by Ibn al-llaujiam some published 
in Arabic and some acce.ssildc onI\ in translations, 
we h.ave to mention the follouing in addition to 
those mentioned in the authorities quoted below: 
Vber die Beschaffcnheit der Sc/.atten (Ji Katfivat 
al-Azlal)., published by E. Wiedemann in an ab- 
breviated form in a German translation in the 
Beitrlige z. Gesch. d. Natur-.visscnsch., xni. [Sitzungs- 
ber. der phys.-mediz. Sozictat in Erlangen, Vol. 39 
(1907), p. 226 sqq.')\ L'ber paral’olische Hoklspieget 
fji ^l-Martiya al-tnuhrika hi 'l-kutn'), publ. in a 
German transl. by J. L. Heiberg and E. Wiede- 
mann, in the Biblioth. Mathem., 3'd Ser., Vol x. 
(1910), p. 201 — 237; L'ber spharische Hohlspiegec 
(ji 'l-Mardyd al-niuhrika bi ' l-DawTp ir), transl. by 
E. Wiedemann, ibid., p. 293 — 307: l'ber die Aiis- 
niessung des Paraboloides (ji Alisahat al-Mudjas- 
sarn al-mukafl), transl. with commentary by H. 
Suter in the Biblioth. Mathem., 3'"^ Ser., Vol. xii. 
(1912), p. 289 — 332; Extracts from the treatises 
ji 'l-Makdn {L’ber den Ort {oder Rauin'),fi Mas- 
^ala ‘^adadiya {uber ein Zahlenproblem'), fl Shah 
Bani Musa {uber einen Satz der Banu Alusa), fl 
Usui al-Misdha (uber die FJemente der Ausmessung'), 
published in German translation by E. Wiedemann, 
in Beitrage z. Gesch. d. Naturwissensch. , xvii. 
{Sitzungsber. der phys.-mediz. Sozietdt in Erlangen, 
Vol. xli. (1909), p. 1—25). 

Bibliography. Ibn Abl Usaibi'a (ed. Miil- 
ler), ii. 90 — ^98; Ibn al-KifU (ed. Lippert), p. 
165 — 168; E. Wiedemann, Ibn al-Haitham, ein 
arabischer Gelehrter (reprint from (as Festschrift 
fur y. Rosenthal, Leipzig 1906); do., Zu Ibn 
al-Haithams Optik (Reprint from the Archiv 
fur die Gesch. d, NaturuHssensch. u. d. Technik, 
Vol. iii., 1910); Woepcke L'algebre d'Omar Al- 
khayyaml, etc., Paris 1851, p. 73 — 76; Stein- 
schneider, Notice sur un ouvrage astronomique 
inedit d'Ibn Haitham in the Bollcttino di bi- 
bliogr. delle scienze mat. e fs., xiv. (1881), p. 
72t sqq., and xvi. (1883), p. 505 sqq.\ Brockel- 
mann, Gesch. d. arab. Litt., i. 469; Suter, Ab- 
handlgn. z. Gesch. d. mathem. IVissensch., x. 
91 — 95 ; J69 — 170. (H. Suter.) 

IBN HAIYAN n. Khalaf, AbU Marwan Hai- 
yan al-KurtubI, usually called after his grand- 
father Ibn Haiyan, one of the earliest and 
best historians of Muslim Spain. Almost 
nothing is known of his biography except the 
year of his birth 377 (987 — 988) and his death 
469 (1076). He was a very prolific wTiter: the 
list of his works contains no less than 5° titles, 
which include poems and theological treatises. His 
history al-Matln is said to have comprised not 
less than 60 volumes, but of all his writings only 
the historical work entitled al-Muktabis fi Taftik 
Andalus has survived ; there is one volume in 
Oxford (Cod. Bodl. in Nicoll, ii. n®. 137) and a 
second at Constantine; there are transcriptions 
of both in Madrid. 

Bibliography; The bibliography on Ibn 
Haiyan is given in Pons Boigues, Ensayo bio- 
bibliogr., p. 152 sqq. Cf. also Brockelmann, Ge- 
schichte etc., i. 338. 

_IBN HAMDlS, AbiJ Muhammed 'Abd al-^ab- 
BAR B. Abi Bakr, an Arab poet, born about 
447 (1055) in Syracuse in Sicily and distinguished 
at an early age as a poet. When the Normans 
captured Sicily in 471 (1078), he retired to Spain 
and spent some time at the court of the 'Abbadid 
al-Mu'tamid [q. v.] in Seville. He followed the 
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latter in his imprisonment in 484 (1091) and lived 
at al-Mahdiya after his death (488=1095). He 
spent ^he last years of his life at Bougie where 
he died in 527 (l 132) ; according to other accounts, 
he died on the island of Majorca. He left a Dl- 
ivan of which Amari has published specimens. Cf. 
C. C. Moncada, II Diivd/i del poeta 'Abi Muham- 
mad ' Abd 'al Gaidar Ibn Hamdis il sicUiano pub- 
blicato.^ Palermo 1883, and 11 Cau^ouiere di Ibn 
Hamdh ^ publ. by C. Schiaparelli, Roma 1897. 
According to IladjdjI Khalifa, ii. 196, he also 
wrote a history of Algeciras. 

Bibliography. Amari, Bibliotcca Arabo- 
Sicula.^ s. Index; Pons Boigues, Ensayo Bio-bi- 
bliografico, p. 1S6 sqq.\ Brockelmann, Geschichte 
etc., i. 269 sq. 

IBN HAMDUN, Baha’ al-DIn Abu ’l-Ma'^alI 
Muhammad b. al-Hasan , an Arab philolo- 
gist, born in 495 (lioi) at Baghdad. He held 
several offices at the court of the Caliph, so that he 
received the title Kdji 'l-Kufdt. But his frankness 
aroused the enmity of the Caliph al-Mustandjid 
who threw him into prison in 562 (1167). Soon 
afterwards he died in prison. He was the author 
of a large anthology of philological and historical 
matter entitled al- Tadhkira. Cf. Amedroz, Tales 
of official Life from the “ Tadhkira of Ibn Ham- 
dun.^ etc. in Journ. Roy. As. 1908, p. 409 

Bibliography: Brockelmann, Geschichte cXc.., 
i. 280 sq. (with further references). 

IBN pAMMAD, Abu 'Abd Allah Muham- 
mad B. 'AlI, an Arab historian, author of a 
history of the Fatimids. Neither the date of his 
birth nor death is known ; we only know that he 
flourished after the rise of the Almohad dynasty 
and before Ibn lOialdun, who quotes a passage 
from him about the Banu I^hazrun of Tripolis 
{Eitab aUlbar., vii. 43). The text is still unpu- 
blished in a manuscript of the Bibl. Nat. of Paris 
(n". 18SS) and in another of the Bibl. Nat. of 
Algiers (n'>. 19S8, imperfect). Two fragments, one 
on ‘Ubaid Allah and one on Abu Yazld al-Mukhal- 
lad were translated by Cherbonneau (Journ. Asiat.., 
1862, ii. 470 sq.\ 1869, i. 199 sqqi). 

(RenS Basset.) 

IBN HANF, Abd ’l-Kasim (also Abu ’l-Hasan) 
Muhammad b. HanF b. Muhammad b. Sa'dun 
al-AzdI, usually called Ibn HanF al-AndalusI 
to distinguish him from Ibn IlSni’ al-HakamI [see 
Abu nuwas], an Arab poet of Spain. His 
father Hani^ was a native of a village near al-Mah- 
diya in Tunisia, who had moved to Elvira in 
Spain or, according to others, to Cordova. Ibn 
HanF was born in one of these two towns. He 
studied in Cordova and then proceeded to Elvira 
and Seville. In the latter city his frivolous way 
of living and too free speech brought upon him 
the wrath of the people who accused him of 
agreeing with the Greek philosophers and of heresy, 
so that he was finally banished from Seville at 
the age of 27 by his patron, who was afraid of 
being suspected of agreeing with him. He then 
went to Africa to Dj awhar, a freeman and general 
of the Fatimid al-Mansur. When he received only 
200 dinars from the latter for a kasida addressed 
to him, he went to al-Masila (Msila) in Algiers 
where his compatriots Dia'far b. 'All b. Falah b. 
Abl Marwan and Yahya b. 'Alt b. Hamdan al- 
AndalusI were ruling. Treated with great respect 
by them he composed some notable poems in 
their honour. The Fatimid Caliph al-Mu'izz Abu 
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Tamira Ma'add b. Isma'il, son of al-Mansur, sum- 
moned the poet to him and attached him to his 
court, overwhelming him with tokens of esteem. 
When al-Mu'izz went to Egypt in 361 (972) to 
take up his residence in Cairo, Ibn Hani' left him 
and returned to the Maghrib to bring back his 
family, but was murdered in Barka in Cyrenaica 
on his road on Wednesday 24 Radjab 362 = 30111 
April 973 at the age of 36. Accounts of his mur- 
der differ. W^hen al-Mu'izz in Egypt heard of the 
poet's death, he lamented; “He was a man whom 
we hoped to rival the poets of the East, but 
this was not granted to us”. 

In spite of the gross exaggerations in some of 
his panegyrics, which made him suspected of in- 
fidelity among the orthodox, Ibn Hanf enjoyed as 
great esteem among the Arabs of the W^est as his 
contemporary al-Mutanabbi did in the East. Abu 
T-'Ala^ al-Ma'arrl, who esteemed the latter highly 
used to say of Ibn HanF; “he is like a mill, 
grinding corn, so little sense is there in his verse”. 

His Diwan., arranged in alphabetical order, was 
published at Bulak in 1 274 and at Beyrouth in 
1886, 1326. It contains panegyrics of al-Mu'izz, 
Dja'far b. (Jhalbun, Abu ’ 1 -Faradj Muhammad b. 
'Omar al-ShaibanI, Dj a'far b. 'All b. Ghalbun, Tahir 
and Husain b. al-Mansur, Yahya b. 'All, Ibrahim 
b. Djawhar b. Katib, satires against al-Wahran, 
two elegies, one on the mother of Dj a'far and Yahya 
b. Yahya b. 'AH, the other on the son of Ibrahim 
b. Dja'far b. All and several impromptu pieces. 

Bibliography. al-Dabbi, Bughyat al-Mul- 
tamis., p. 130, n". 301; Ibn al-Abbar, al-Tak- 
mila., p. 103, n®. 350; Ibn al-Khatib, al-Ihdta., 
Caire 1319, ii. 212; Ibn Khallikan, IVafayat, 
Caire 1310, ii. 4; al-Fath b. Khakan, Matmah 
Constantinople 1302, p. 74; al-Makkari, 
Nafh al-T'tb.^ Cairo 1302, ii. 364 (gives only the 
Matmah ; Abu 'l-Fida, Tci?rikh.i Constantinople 
1286, ii. 1 18; Amari, Bibl, Ar.-Sic.., text, fasc. 
ii., p. 317; al-MakrIzi, Ittfaz al-Lfunafa^.^ ]e- 
rusalem n. d. (130S), p. 62; Ibn al-Athir, An- 
nates dn Maghrib et de I'Espagne.^ tr. et ann. 
par Fagnan, p. 371; Fagnan, Hist, des Almo- 
hades (Tal-Merrakechi.^ p. 93, 183; von Kremer, 
Uebcr den shfitischen Dichter Abu 'Ikasim 
Mohammed Ibn Hani^ (^Zeitschr. d. Deutsch. 
Morgenl. Gesellsch.., xxiv. 481 — 494); Pons Boi- 
gues, Ensayo bio-bib liografico , p. 74, n®. 37; 
Brockelmann, Gesch. d. arab. Lilt.., i. 91 ; Huart, 
Arab. Lit., p. 95; Ibn Sharafal-Kairawanl, Raslfil 
al-Intikad, Damascus 1330, p. 22. 

(Moh. Ben Cheneb.) 

IBN HAWKAL, zVbu ’l-Kasim (Muhammad), 
an important Arab traveller and geo- 
grapher. Very little is known of his life. He tells 
of himself that he left Baghdad in Ramadan 331 
(May 943) with the intention of becoming ac- 
quainted with other lands and peoples, and making 
money by commerce. He travelled through the 
whole Muslim world from east to west, at the 
same time studying eagerly the works of his pre- 
decessors al-Djaihanl, Ibn Khordadhbih and Ku- 
dama. According to Dozy, he was a spy in the 
service of the Fatimids. On his travels he met al- 
Istakhrl [q. v.] probably about 340. At the latter’s 
request he made improvements in some of this 
geographer’s maps and revised his work. He 
afterwards however decided upon rewriting it and 
completed the new version under his own name 
with the title al-Masdlik lua ' l-Mamulik not be- 
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fore 367 (977); it was published by de Goeje in 
Vol. ii. of the Bibl. Geogr. Arab. On earlier edi- 
tions of separate portions and part translations see 
the Praefationes to op. cit. and vol. i. 

Bibliography. P. J. Uylenbroek, De Ibn 

Haukalo Gcographo.^ etc., Lugd. Bat. 1822, p. 

5 — 17; De Goeje, Die htakhri-Balhhi Frage 

in Zeitschr. d. Dtsch. Morg, Gesellsch..^ xxv 

(1871), 42 sqq.\ do. Bibl. Geogr. Arab., iv. 

Praef., p. iv. sq . ; Dozy, Hist, des Mttsulmans 

d'Espagne,\i\.\q,\%\. (C. van Arendonk.) 

IBN HAZM, whose full name was Abu Muham- 
mad 'AlI b. Ahmed b. Sa'Id b. h., a versatile 
Spanish Arab scholar, a notable theolo- 
gian, historian and distinguished poet, 
born on the last day of Ramadan 384 (y'li Nov. 994) 
at Cordova. His family belonged to the village of 
Manta Lisham (var. M-t-lIdjam, according to the 
Irshad al-Arib, v. 88 infra, 'j^farsakh from Huelva 
at the mouth of the Odiel) in the district of Niebla ; 
his great-grandfather had been a convert from 
Christianity to Islam. His father, who had risen 
to the rank of a vizier of the major-domo al- 
Mansur and his son al-Muzaffar, assumed a genea- 
logy which led back to a Persian client of Yazid 
b. Abi Sufyan. As the son of a high official Ibn 
Hazm naturally received a good education ; the 
atmosphere of the court in which he spent his 
youth did not prevent his active mind striving to 
develop in all directions. As his teacher in va- 
rious branches of knowledge he mentions (Tawk, 
p. HO, 5, 1 1 8, ,3 sq.) 'Abd al-Rahman b. Abi 
Yazid al-Azdi (left Spain during the civil war, 
see Ibn Bashkuwal, N®. 753). Before 400 he 
studied under Ahmad Ibn al-^jasOr (died 401, 
Ibn Bashkuwal, N“. 37, cf. TateA, p. 136,^1, 
*44) 9) and in the midst of the political turmoils 
we find him a student of Hadl£h in Cordova 
{Tawk, p. 127, 16 sq?j. 

The revolution which overthrew the 'Amlrids (cf. 
Dozy, Hist, des Musulmans d'Espagne, iii. 271 sqq. 
considerably affected the position of father and son. 
Especially after Hisham II was replaced on the 
throne (Ilhu ’ 1 -Hidjdja 400 =: July 1010), both 
had to suffer many mortifications. Ibn Harm’s 
father died towards the end of Dhu ’ 1 -Ka'da 402. 
In Muharram 404 he left Cordova, which had been 
sorely tried by the civil war; the beautiful palace 
of his family at Balat Mughith had been destroyed 
by the Berbers {Tawk, p. 104, cf. 87 /«/ra jy.). He 
next chose Almeria for his home; there he seems 
to have been able to live in comparative quiet 
till 'All b. Hammud in alliance w-ith Khairan, 
ruler of Almeria, overthrew the Umaiyad Sulai- 
man (Muharram 407). Khairan induced to suspect 
him of intriguing in favour of the Umaiyads, im- 
prisoned him for some months with his friend Mu- 
hammad b. Ishak and then banished them. The 
two friends went to Hisn al-Kasr, whose ruler 
received them kindly. On learning that ‘Abd al- 
Rahman IV al-Mnrtada had been appointed Caliph 
in Valencia, they left their host after a few months 
and travelled by sea to this town, where Ibn Hazm 
met other friends {Pawk, p, no sq.) In the army 
of al-Murtada, whose vizier he was, he fought be- 
fore Granada; he was captured by the enemy but 
was released after a while {Cat. Cod. Arab., i. 
273)- After an absence of six years he returned 
in Shawwal 409 to Cordova, where al-Kasim b 
Hammud was now Caliph (Tawk, p. 104, 22, cf. 

1 1 2, 2). After the latter’s expulsion, the intellec- 


j trial 'Abd al-Rahman V al-Mustazhir was chosen 
Caliph (Ramadan 414 = Dec. 1023); the latter 
chose his friend Ibn Hazm as vizier. The.y only 
enjoyed the new state of affairs for a brief period, 
for 'Abd al-Rahman was murdered seven weeks 
later (Dhu ’ 1 -Ka'da 414 = Jan. 1024) and Ibn 
Hazm found himself once moie within prison 
walls. How long he was confined cannot he defi- 
nitely ascertained; it is certain however that he 
was living in Jativa about 418 (1027J. .\ccording 
to al-Diaivani (in Ytiktit), lie filled the office ot 
vizier again under Hisham al-Mu'tadd. (Inly scanty 
notices of his later life are available. But he kept 
clear of politics in order to devote himself enti- 
rely to sciences, authorship, and the propagation 
and defence of his doctrines. 

One of his earliest w'orks is that which was 
made known by Dozy {Tawk al-Haniama Ji'l-Ulfa 
wa 'l-Ullaf, ed. by D. K. Petrof, Leiden 1914, 
cf. the review by Goldziher in Zeitschr. d. Deulsch. 
Morg. Gesellsch., Ixix. 192 sqq.), which he wrote 
in Jdtiva (p. i, s), about 418 [Tawk, p. 79 sq., 
before the death of KhairSn in 419; an attack of 
Abu ’ 1 - Dj aish [so to be read] Mudjahid on Khai- 
ran would suggest after their estrangement in 
Rabi' II 417, cf. Ibn al-Athir, ed. Tornberg, ix. 
195; a second terminus ad quern is given Tawk, 
p. 42, 7 ; Hakam b. Mundhir died about 420 ac- 
cording to Ibn Bashkuwal n**. 332). In this treatise 
on love and its different phases in which he 
illustrates his views on psychology by short stories 
from his own experiences and those of his con- 
temporaries and by his own poems, Ibn Hazm 
shows himself a keen observer, a brilliant stylist 
and charming poet. He affords us not only a 
glimpse into his own character, but also throws 
an interesting light on a little known side of the 
life of his time. — Probably about the same time 
he wrote the treatise called Risala ft Fadl al- 
Andalus, dedicated to his friend Abu Bakr Mu- 
hammad b. Ishak (according to al-DabbI, n®. 59 )) 
which is given in al-Makljari, ed. Dozy etc., ii. 
109, 18 — 121 (ed. Bulalf, ii. 767, 8 sqq.). This Ri- 
sdla, composed at the instigation of the lord of 
Kal'at al-Bunt (al-Makkarl, ii. 1 10, cf. Ibn al-Abbar, 
al- T akmila, n". 432), gives an interesting survey of 
the most important early literature of the Spanish 
Muslims. — Of his historical works there still 
survive Nukat aHArtts ft Tawarikh al-Khulaft 
(ed. with Spanish translation by C. F. Seybold 
in Revista del Centro de Estudios histbricos de 
Granada y su Reino, i. 160 sqq., 237 sqq., Gra- 
nada 1911) and the Dfamharat al-Ansab [Ansab 
al-’-Arab) written about 450 (cf. Codera, Mision 
histbrica en la Argelia y Tuncz, Madrid 1892, p. 
24 sqq., 83) (Mss. Tunis, Masdjid al-Zaituna, n”. 
5014, and copy of this Ms. in Madrid, Real Acad, 
de la Hist., Codera, 0. c., p. 165; Paris, Bibl. 
Nat., Blochet, Cat. de la Coll. . . . Schefer, n". 
5829; containing the biography of Muhammad, 
Berlin, Verz., n**. 9510), a work highly esteemed 
and often quoted by Ibn Khaldun (^Ibar, ed. 1284, 
VI, 8, 89 sq., 97, etc.), on the genealogy of 
the ^ Arab and Berber families in Maghrib and 
Spmn, which Codera used as a source for his 
articles on the Hammudids, Tudjibids (these two 
glides also in his Estudios criticos de Historia 
drabe espanola, Zaragoza 1903, p. 301 sqql), Umai- 
yads in op. cit., p. 29 sqq., 41 sqq., cf. I47 sqq., 
75 sqq., et passim. 

But it was particularly as a traditionist and 
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theologian that llin Hazm displayed great literaiy 
activity. At first an ardent follower of the Shafi'i 
school he afterwards went over to the Zahiri [cf. 
zahirIs] of which he became a devoted advocate. 
This change had apparently been completed by 
the time he wrote the above mentioned A’lsa/a 
(cf. al-Makkan, li. 120, a sqq.). Possibly the in- 
struction of his teacher Abu ' 1 -Khiyar (so to be 
read Tlitc/-, p. 98, 10) i. e. MasTid b. Sulaiman b. 
Mufiit, who was a Zahiri (Ibn Bashkinval, n“. 1238, 
al-Dabbi, ii". 1361), was not without influence 
upon him. [For Zahiri contemporaries cf. Ibn 
Bashkuwal, n". 1195, 1196]. He defended with 
vigour his position that the details of legal de- 
duction not resting on tradition and revelation 
must be rejected in the treatise Ibtal al-Kiyas 
wa ' 1 -Rd‘y wa 'l-Istihsan 7 vei 'l-Taklid iva 
'1-TaUU (Ms. Gotha, Pertsch, Verz.^ n». 640), 
which Goldziher {Die Zahiriten^ Leipzig 1884) first 
thoroughly studied. From the title Ibn Hazm 
evidently discussed similar subjects (cf. /fii.c/, iii. 
76) in the Kit, al-Ihkam ft CH') Usui al-Ah- 
kam (Mss. Khed. Libr'., A'/ 7 i;-. Jed. 1305], ii. 236). 
K small work by him on MasTdil Usui al-Fikh was 
plinted, according to the Fihrls ATuktabat ul-H/uuar 
(1332), with notes by Ibn ai-Amir al-Saghanl and 
al-Kasimi in Egypt. He published a Zabiil system 
of Fikh in his lilt. al-Mukalla bi 'l-Alhar ft 
Shark al-Mudfalla bi 'l-Iktisar (^IMltisaif which 
is presumably contained in its entirety in the many 
volumes of this work in the Khed. Libr. {Fihr..^ 
iii. 297 sql)\ incomplete in Leiden, Landberg, Cu/., 
n". 646, and Constantinople Aya Sofya, n». 1259, 
1260. Similar in content was his Isal ila Fahin 
nUKhhal {FasJ.^ i. 114, ^ sqq.) which exists in a 
Mukhiitsar of his son Abu Rafi‘ in the Hied. 
Libr. {Fihr., iii. 297, i- sq.). 

Ibn Hazm was original in his application of 
Zahiri principles to dogmatics. Here also only the 
primary meaning of the written word and established 
tradition was to be decisive. From this point of 
view he sharply criticised religious groups in 
Islam in his most celebrated work, the A'ii. al- 
FasJ fi 'l-Milal wa ' 1 - Aim’S" wa 'l-Alhal (pr. Cairo 
1317 — 21) and particularly attacked the Ash-aris 
[see AL-ASH^ARl], notably their views on the divine 
attributes. As regards anthropomorphic expressions 
in the Kur’an, however, Ibn Hazm found himself 
forced to bring these into conformity with a spi- 
ritual interpretation. An appreciation of Ibn Hazm s 
views on dogmatics and philosophy in their mu- 
tual relations has still to be made. Goldziher has 
touched on the main points; cf. also the excerpts 
in Horten (see below). On the influence of Ibn 
Hazm’s principles on the domain of ethics see 
Goldziher, 0. r., p. 162 sq. and on 1 . H. as cham- 
pion of the monotheistic reaction against the cult 
of saints, Sufi doctrines, and astrology, see Schrei- 
ner, Beitr. In the work just named, which was 
first more fully made known by Goldziher, Ibn 
Hazm also criticises non-Islamic creeds, such as 
those of the Jews and Christians, and endeavours 
to find contradictions and incompatibilities in their 
writings to justify the accusation of falsification 
of texts. (Cf. Goldziher, yeschurun.^ Zeitschr. fur 
die Wiss. yudenthums.^ viii., 1872, p. 76 
Zeitschr. d. Deutsch. Morg. Gesellsch.^ xxxii. 1878, 
p. 363 r??. ; Schreiner, ibid..^ xlii. 612 sqql). As 
Isr. Friedlrender, following Goldziher, has shown in 
more detail {Zur Komposition von Ibn Hazm's Milal 
wa 'n-Nihal in Orient. Stud. Th. N’oldeke gewidmet., 

The Encyclopaedia of Islam, II. 


i. 267 ri/^.), the logical arrangement of this work 
(the author repeatedly styles it Z)?«' 5 z/, e. g. i. 
107, ,1, iv. 178, r6, V. 79, ,3) is to some extent 
destroyed by the incorporation in it of works origin- 
ally separate. The mss. of this work , the refer- 
ences in which are to very different dates, show, 
according to Friedlaender, two recensions. The incor- 
porated parts are: a) i. 116 — ii. 91 of the published 
text, apparently identical uith Alt. hhar Tabdil al- 
Vahud wa ''l-Kauir'S li ' l-Tawyat wa 'l-Indjil wa 
Ba\an Tanakud via b'l-Aidihiui minha minima la 
rahtamilu 'l-Ta^wlt', b) iv. 178—227, containing 
the treatise al-NaslPih al-mund^iya m'ln al-FadtPih 
al-mukhziya wa ' AKabtP ih al-murdiya min Akwal 
Ah I al-Bida'" wa 'l-Firak al-arba’’ al-MiPtazila wa 
' l-Mur^Va wa ' l-Khawaridi wa 'l-ShiycP^ from it 
Friedlaender has translated the chapter on the 
Shihs (iv. 178 — 188) with a general survey of 
heterodox views (ii. Ill— 117) and two pas- 
sages regarding Shihte doctrines, making use of 
manuscript material and adding illuminating notes 
{The Heterodoxies of the Shiites., New Haven, 
1909, from yourn. of the Amer. Orient. Soc., 
xxvii. and xxix. ; ibid, on Mss. [cf. also Zeitschr. 
d. Deutsch. d. SAorgenl. Gesells.^ Ixvi. 166] and 
recensions); r) perhaps also iv. 87 — 178, a work 
on al-dmaina wa ^l-Mufadala. with the title of 
which Fr. compares Kit, al-Imama wa 'l-Siyasa 
fl Kisam Siyar al-KhulafS" wa-Mar'atibiha wa 
’l-lFadpib minha (so Ibn Haiyan in VakOt); Ibn 
Hazm’s treatise Fi 'l-Mufadala baina 'l-Sahaba 
may be identical with this, Ms. Damascus, Habib 
.al-Zaiyat, KhazS’in al-Kutub fl Dimashk etc., 
p. 82, — A fragment of his al-Nubdha al-kafiya 

fl UsUl .Ahkam al-Dln is contained in Ms. Berk, 
NO. 5376. ■ 

In the domain of logic Ibn Hazm \vroteaA/A?^ 
al-Takrlb fl ’ HudUd al-Mantik., which has not 
survived; something would be known of its con- 
tents if the statements in Fasf, i. 4, 10, iii. 90 , v- 
20, C. v. 70 infra., refer to the same work under a 
slightly different title. It might be presumed that the 
same work is meant by a treatise on '//w i2/-A7?fa;«, 
the only one (and first?) of his own which he men- 
tions in his Risala on literary history, but out 
of modesty he does not give the title. His work 
on this science in which his teacher (Ibn IHial- 
likan, al-Dhahabi) was Muhammad b. al-Hasan al- 
Madhhidjl (Ibn al-Abbar, al-Takmila, N®. 41 1), 
whom" he praises as a philosophic author, found 
but little approval and he was held to be at fault 
because he contradicted Aristotle, whom on the 
whole he held in high esteem however {Die Zcth'i- 
riten p. 1 57), and departed entirely from the usual 
treatment of the subject. In this connection it 
should be noted that he laid great emphasis on 
the perception of the senses. 

Ibn Hazm devoted to Kur^anic studies and tra- 
dition his Kit. al-Nasikh wa H-Mansukh (pr. Cairo, 
on the margin of editions of the Tafstr al-Dfa- 
lalain 1297, 1308) and other works which have 
probably not survived. — Among his polemical 
writings there is stiU to be mentioned a satirical 
kasida (cf. Aba Bakr b. Khair, Fihr., ed. Codera 
and Ribera, i. 409 sql) preserved in al-Subkr, Tabakat 
al-Skafftya., ii. 184—9, the reply to a poetical 
attack on the part of the Byzantine Emperor Ni- 
kephoros II Phokas (cf. al-Subki, o.c.. ii. sqq. 

and Flugel, Die Arab Hss der Hofbibl. 

Zti Wien., i. 449 sqq.') — The fruit of his mature 
years and of much bitter experience was his ethical 

25 
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tractate Kit. al-AkhlTik r.-i? 'l-Siyar fi Miidaiuat al- 
Nufus (pr. Cairo n. d.), an exhortation to pious 
life, which holds up Muhammad’s example as the 
moral ideal (cf. Goldziher, Vorlcsungcn., p. 30). 
This tractate has been discussed and translated into 
Spanish by Miguel Asln ( Los Caractercs y la 
cojidticta. Tratado de moral fraoiica per Aben 
Ilazam de Cordoba. Madrid 1916). 

A controversialist by nature, as he was (cf. Taivk.^ 
p. 43, g), Ibn Hazm challenged Jews, Christians, 
and Muslims of different schools. He was a doughty 
opponent; “whoever resisted him bounced off him 
as from a stone” (Ibn Haiyan). He overwhelmed 
with scorn and contempt men whom the majority 
of Muslims held in the highest reverence such as 
al-Ash'^ari, Abu Hanifa, Malik. According to a 
proverbial saying, Ibn Harm’s pen was like al- 
Hadjdjadj’s sword in sharpness. Yet he always 
endeavoured to do his opponents justice; it was 
against his nature to make intentionally baseless 
charges against them. In his ethical treatise he 
ascribes his vehemence to the influence of an ill- 
ness. He only succeeded to a modest extent in 
gaining a hearing for his views. For a time he 
found a supporter in Ahmad b. Ra^ik (al-Dabbi, 
N®. 400), Mudjahid’s wall in Majorca, who was 
interested alike in theology and literature; Ibn 
Hazm found protection with him when Cordovan 
and other theologians decried him as an oppo- 
nent of the MalikI school ( Dozy , Notices , p. 
190 sq.'). Under this patronage he .succeeded in 
winning adherents on the island in the 430's A. H. 
(cf. Ibn al-.\bbar, al-Takmila^ KO. 1467, N“. 2027 ; 
Ibn Bashkuwal, Mfi. 903). He disputed before Ibn 
Rashilf (died soon after 440) with the celebrated 
theologian Abu ’ 1 -WalId Sulaimsn al-Badji, who 
had returned from the East about 440. This same 
opponent summoned by a Majorcan fakih after- 
wards forced Ibn Hazm to leave the island (Ibn 
al-.\bbar. 0. c. X». 443 ; cf. Codera, Estudios crituos 
etc., p. 264 — 9). 

His charge of heresy against the great orthodox 
authorities brought upon him the wrath of the theo- 
Iogi.ms, some of whom probably also envied him 
his learning. They warned their hearers against 
the errors of his doctrine and made him suspected 
by the princes, who soon no longer tolerated him 
in their lands. His strong sympathy {tashayyiL ., 
Ibn Haiyan) for the Umaiyads was a further reason 
why he appeared d.angcrous. This constant baiting 
forced him to retire to his family estate in Manta 
Lisham. His writings were publicly burned in 
Seville: their author pilloried the foolishness of 
this proceeding in sarcastic epigrams. In his reti- 
rement he continued to study and write. Accord- 
ing to a statement by his son Abu RafP the number 
of his writings was 400 in So,ooo folios, but the 
“majority did not cross the threshold of his district” 
(Ibn Haiyan). A small circle of pupils w'ho dared 
to brave the anathema of the theologians sought 
instruction from him here. Among them w'as the 
historian al-Hiimaidi. Ibn Hazm died in his village 
on the 28'h Sh.a^ban 456 (15'h August 1064). The 
.^Irnohad al-Mansur is said to have remarked on 
one occasion at his tomb; “All scholars have to 
apply to Ibn Hazm when in difficulty"’ (al-Makkari, 
li. 160, 12). ' i 

Of his sons there are mentioned Abu Rafi' al- | 
Radi (died 479) as a learned author (Ibn Bash- j 
kuwal, X®. 994), Abii UsSma Ya'kub (/ 3 ., N**. | 
1407) and Abu Sulaiman al-Mus'ab (ibn al-Abbar, ' 


al-Takmila^ N't. 1097) as transniitteis of their 
father's learning. 

Ibn Harm's teachings were p.iiticul.uly attacked 
in writings after his death. When tlie k.adi Ibn 
al-UArabf [q. v.] letiuncd from the c.rst towards 
the turn of the fifth century (al-lAhahabi, Ta,j]ik.. 
11. 90 ryi/.), he found the heies\ widespread in the 
Maghrib. To confute it he wrote Kit. tit-Kaioasiin 
sva 'KAiiHisjiii , which al-Dhaliabi , Tadh_k.^ iii. 
323 r</., quotes, and other treatises. ,\bout the 
same time Muhammad b. Haidara (al-ldhahabi, 0. c. 
iv. 52) and '^.Abd Allah b. Talha (Ibn al-Abbar, 
o. e., N". 1330, alALikkarf, i. 905, s) came to his 
assistance. About a century later, the Maliki theolo- 
gians 'Abd al-IIakk b. 'Abd .Allah (Ibn al-Ablxar, 
a.) r., N“. 1812) and Ibn Zarktin (/A, XA 967) 
came forward to refute I. H., the latter with a Kit. 
al-MiLalla directed against the Kit. al-Muhalla. On 
the other hand, a pupil of Ibn Zarktin, Ibn al- 
Rumlya, the botanist, came foiward as a fanatic.1l 
adherent of Ibn Hazm and the celebrated mystic 
Ibn "Arabi' [q. v.] transmitted his works and wrote 
a synopsis of the Kitab al-Muhalla^ likewise en- 
titled al-Mtdalla, 

Bibliography, in addition to the works aV 
ready mentioned: Yakut, Ir.ihad al-Arlb (Gibb 
Mem., vi. 5), V. 86 sqq.\ Ibn Khallikan, ed. 
Wustenfeld, NO. 459; Ibn al-Kifti, Tcdrlkh al- 
Hukani'S’, ed. Lippert, p. 232 sq. ; Ibn Bash- 
kuwal, al-Sila^ NO, 888 and N®. 40; al-Dabbi, 
Bughyat al-Multamis.^ N“. 1204 and 412; 'Abd 
al-Wahid al-MarrakushI, al-MiddJib (ed. Dozy) 
Ind. ; Ibn Khakan, Matniah (Const. 1302), p. 
55 sq.\ al-Dhaiiabl, Tadhjurat al-HttJ^z (ed. 
Haidarabad), iii. 341 sqq.\ al-M.ihkarI, ed. Dozy 
e. a., i. 511 sqq. (ed. Bulak, i. 364 sqql) and 
Ind. ; Cat. Cod. Arab. Bibl, Lugd. Bat.., i. 267 
sqq.'., Ibn Khaldun, Mukaddima, ed. Baris, iii. 4; 
Dozy, Script, arab. de Abbadidis /nr/, ii. 75 , 
130 sq. (al-Xuwairl): do., al-Bayan al-mu gh rib, 
Introd., p. 64 sqq.\ do. Hist, des Musulmans 
iC Espagne., Ind. ; Goldziher, Die Zahiriteu., p. 
log — 186, et passim; ders., Art. Ibn Hazm in 
Hastings’ Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics', 
Schreiner, Beitr. z. Gesch. dcr theol. Bewegu?igen im 
Islam, p. 3 sqq. ; Macdonald, Development of Mus- 
lim Theology, p. 209 sqq. ; 245 sqq.', Brockelmann, 
Gesch. d. arab. Litt., i. 399 sq. (cf. 525 and ii. 
701)1 4191 Pons Boigues, Ensayo bio-bibliogra- 
fico, NO. 103, p. 130 sqq.', Friedlaender, The 
Heterodoxies, Introd.; Horten, Die philos. Sy- 
steme der spekul. Theologen, p. 564 sqq. (the 
titles collected there from the Kit. al-Fasl are 
only in part correct); Petrof, Tawk, p. vii. sqq. 
and other literature given there on p. ix. 

(C. VAN Arendonk.) 

IBN HIBBAN, Muhammad e. Ahmad al-Busti, 
Arab author and authority on Tradi- 
tion, born at Bust in Sidjistan, after extended 
travels in pursuit of knowledge, filled a judicial 
office in Samarkand, but was driven from it as a 
heretic, because he had defined the prophethood 
as a combination of ^Ilin and ^Amal (cf. Goldziher 
on Milani al-Nafs, p. 57). After staying in Nasa 
and in 334 = 465 in Nlsabur, he settled in Samar- 
kand as a teacher of Tradition and died there at 
the age of 80 on the 221'd Shawwal 354 = 21*' 
October 965. His chief work is the collection on 
I radition famous for its artificial arrangement en- 
titled Kitab al-Takasim wa ’’l-Antud', see E'ihrist 
al-Kutub al-mahfuza fi l-Kutubkhana al-Khedt- 
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ti'Jj'a, i. 250 {^Dlhaijja in Berlin, Ahhvardt, Verz. 
N“. 1268), revised by 'All b. Balaban al-Farisi (died 
739 = 1338, according to al-Suyuti, Buryat al- 
IFu^a/^ p. 331), with glosses by Ibn Hadjar in the 
Brit. Mus., see Cal. Cod. Ar..^ NO. 1570 (cf. Gold- 
ziher, Miih. .Slud.^ ii. 269, Note 5). Traditionaries 
are the subject of his two works, Kitab a I- T/iikUi. 
reananged by Ibn Hadjar al-Haitamf, Ms. in Cairo, 
see Fihj'ist.^ i. 230-231 , and Mashabir "L'laniu 
al-Am.w?-.^ Ms. in Leipzig, see Vollers, Die Islam. . . . 
Hdss..^ N'o, 688. Finally he wrote an adab-book 
of an edifying character C’aCx'Cio.i. Raiodat aD L'halli 
sva-B'iizhal al-FudalTd ( Ms. in Hamburg , see 
Brockelmann, Verz..^ NO. g6), pr. Cairo 132S: in 
it he quotes 1 1 other works. 

Bibliography'. al-Subki, Tabakdt al-Sha- 
jiiya al-hubra., ii, 141 ; Wiistenfeld, Geschichi- 
schreiber der Araber., N’O. 130; do., Schajiilen., 
N“. 152. (C. Brockelm.\nn.) 

IBN Hl Py PTA, Abu ’L-M-MtAsiN T.aki al-Pin 
Abu Bakr b. 'Ai.I b. 'Abd Allah al-Hama\vI 
al-KadIrI al-HanafI al-AzrarI (the button- 
maker, so called after the trade he had followed 
in his youth), an Arab author, one of the most 
celebrated poets and stylists of the Mamliik period, 
born 767 (1366) in Hamat. While returning to 
Cairo in 791 (1390) after travelling for study, he 
witnessed the great conflagration in Damascus 
at the siege by al-Zahir Barkuk and was moved 
by it to his first rhetorical effort, an epistle to 
Ibn Makanis (see Ahhvardt, Verzeichnis der arab. 
Hdss. von Berlin^ N'o. 9784). He reached the 
zenith of his creative ability in his office as Munshi 
in the Pivvan of Cairo which he owed to his 
patron al-Barizi, the private secretary to the Sul- 
tan al-Mu'’aiyad ShailA(8l5 — 824= 1412 — 1421). 
After the latter’s death in 830(1427) he returned 
to his native town and died there on the 15^1 
Sha'ban S37 — 281!' March 1434. Of his poems, 
which he collected under the title al-Thamarat 
al-shahlya fi 'l-Faiuakik al-Hamaiutya zva 'l-Zazoalid 
al-Misyiya.^ the best known is his Badfiya entitled 
Khizanat al-Adab •wa-Ghayat al-.-irab'.^ on it he 
wrote in 826 (1423) the commentary Takdini 
Abi Bakr (cf. Mehren, Rhet..^ p. 12), pr. Calcutta 
1230 (as an appendix to the Dtwdn of al-Muta- 
nabbl), Bulak 1273, 1291, Cairo 1301. His col- 
lection of letters and firmans from the Mamluk 
chancery, Kahzi'at al-Ins]ia^ which exists in nu- 
merous manuscripts, will probably be found useful 
for historical purposes. His anthology, Thamardt 
{Thimdr) al-Awrdk.^ with Dhail^ pr. Btllak on 
the margin of the Muhddardt al-Udabd' of al- 
Raghib al-Isfahani, Cairo 1300, and with a second 
appendix by Ibrahim b. al-.'Vhdab on the margin 
of al-Ibshaihi's al-Mustatraf., Cairo, 1320-1321, was 
also highly esteemed. Finally he published new 
editions and synopses of older works, such as al- 
Sddih wa 'l-Baghim of Ibn al-Habbarlya ; al-Shir- 
wanl gives a synopsis of this version in Nafliat 
al-Yaman (Cairo 1326), p. 150 — :6i. 

Bibliography. al-No'manJ, al-Rawd aFdtir 
(cod. Wetzst. ii. 289), fol. 8ov; Muntaihab min 
TtYrikh Kutb al-Dln al-Nahrawdni (cod. Leid. 
Ar. zoio), fol. 85V; Brockelmann, Geschichte der 
arab. Litteratur.^ ii. 15 sqq. 

(C. Brockelmann.) 

IBN HISIJAM, 'Abd al-Malik b. Hish.am b. 
AiyUb al-HimyarI ^l-BasrI, an Arab gram- 
marian, born in B^a, died in Fustat in Egypt 
on the 1 3th Rabi' II 2l8 = 8>h May 834, accord- 


j ing to others in 213 A. H., wrote, besides his 
I veibion of Ibn Ishak’s [q. v.] biography of the 
, Prophet, a collection of biblical and South Arabian 
I legends, entitled, Kiidb al-Tldjhn. s. Ahhvardt, 

\ Verzeichnis der ai'ab. Hdss, zii Berlin.^ N**. 9735 : 

I Rieu, Supplement to the Catalogue of .4rab. AIss. 

. in the BriL Mus.,, N". 57S-579 ; Tunis. NO. 4953c ; 

' .'^tambul, 'Asim, N”. 691 ; al-Zaiyat, Khaztin a I- 
! Kutub fi Dima.dik, p. 72, N'o. 12; Maniiscrils de 
! la collection Landberg,, NO. yiy. 

I Bibliography. Ibn Khallikan, ed. Wusten- 
I feld, NO. 390 (ed. Cairo 1299, i. 365); al-Suyuti, 
Bughydt al-lViIdt, p. 315; Wustenfeld, Ge- 
schichtschrciber der Araber., N“. 48; M. Lidz- 
barski , De propheticis quae dicuutur legendis 
arabicis,, Lipsiae 1893, p. 5 sqq.',,Ao. \n Zeitschr. 
f. Assyrwlogie. viii. 271 sqq. 

(C. Brockelmann.) 

IBN HISHAM, Dt.amal al-D!n AbU Muh.am- 
MAD 'Abd Allah b. YDsuf k. Ahmad b. 'Abd 
All.Ah b. Hisham al-Axs.arI al-MisrI, was born 
in Dhii ' 1 -Ka'da 708 = April-May 1309 in Cairo, 
where he died in the night of Thursday-Friday, 
5’h Dhu ’ 1 -Ka'da 761 = 1 7-18 September 1360. A 
pupil of the Spanish grammarian Abu Haiyan for 
the study of the Dhodn of Zuhair b. Abl Sulma, 
he also studied with Shihab al-Din 'Abd al-LatIf 
b. al-Murahhal, al-Fakihani, etc. 

As a Shafi'i doctor , he became professor of 
Kur’anic exegesis at the Kubbat al-Mansuriya in 
Cairo; but five years before his death he went 
over to the Hanbali school to obtain the post of 
professor at the Hanbali madrasa in Cairo and 
for this purpose learned by heait the Muhhtasar 
of al-Khiraki in less than four months. 

Ibn JOialdnn sums him up in these words: 
“Ibn Hisham w’as profoundly learned in grammar 
and possessed perfect knowledge of it. He fol- 
lowed in the path of those of the grammarians 
of Mosul who accepted Ibn Djinni's views and 
followed this scholar’s method of teaching. The 
knowledge displayed by Ibn Hisham is truly re- 
markable and shows that he had a perfect mastery 
of his subject and that he was very clever”. 

Ibn Hisham has left the following works : 

1®. Hatr al-Nada wa-Ball al-Sadd, a short 
treatise on syntax, several times published ; 2®. 
Commentary on the preceding, publ. at Tunis 
in 1281, Bulak 1253, 1282, Cairo 1274, transl. 
into French by Goguyer, La pluie de rosee.^ elan- 
chement de la soif., Leyden 1887; 3®. Shudhur 
al-Dhahab fi Mdrifat Kaldm aFArab., a short 
treatise on grammar, less extensive than the pre- 
ceding; 4®. Commentary on the preceding, publ. 
at Bnlak in 1282, Cairo 1253, 1305; 5®. al-Frdb 
''an KavsFid al-Frdb., a succinct treatise on logical 
analysis, publ. Bulak 1253, at Constantinople in 
1298, publ. and transl. into French by de Sacy in 
his Anthologie gramma ticale., Paris 1829, pp. 73 — 
92 et 155 — 223 of the ix&reA.'.ffl. Mughni' l-Labib 
'an Kittub al-A'drlb (the author had written another 
at Mecca in 749=1348 which was lost on his 
return to Egypt and on his second sojourn in 
Mecca in 756 = 1353 be wrote this one), a com- 
plete treatise on syntax divided into two parts or 
eight chapters containing a detailed exposition 
of the particles and the rules for the construction 
of sentences publ. Teheran 1274, Cairo 1305, 1307; 
7®. MBkid al-Adhhdn voa-Mukiz al-lVasndn. the 
solution of several difficult points in grammar, Paris 
Bibl. Nat., N®. 4115, ii.; 4162, i.; Berlin, Verz.., 
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N”. 6748-6749; Khed. Libr., AVA;-., vii. 6g, 104, 172, 
598; 80. Alghaz^ a collection of grammatical puzz- 
les prepared for the library of Sultan al-Malik al- 
Kamil, publ. at Cairo in 1304; 9". a/-Kawiiat al- 
ii dahiya fl Shawahid ’^Clum al-'^arab'iya^ a com- 
mentary of “vers temoins” quoted by Ibn Djinni 
in his Kit. al-LaiK., Berlin, N®. 7652; loo. al- 
Djami’- al-saghir Ji 'l-Nahw.^ a treatise on gram- 
mar, Paris, Bibl. Nat., N”. 4159; II®. Risala ji 
'ntisab lughat^'i wa-fadl'i’i lun-Rrab khilafi'i wa- 
aidii”- wa 'l-Kalain '^ald halumma djarr'i-.^ a gramma- 
tical study of the words lugtmian etc., Berlin, r’r; s., 
NO. 6886; Leiden, 6Vr/., 1 2, N®. 221, under the 
title Masli'il fi 'l-Nahio wa-Adjivibatiiha.-. Khed. 
Libr., Fihr..^ iv. 53, 59, vii. 564; publ. in al- 
SuyuH, Kit. al-Ashbah -wa 'l-A'azd’ir , Haidarabad 
1317, iii. 203-222; 12O. a short study on the use 
of the accusative in 9 passages of the Kur'an, 
Berlin, NO. 6884; probably = Dercnbourg, Mss. 
arah. de /’Arc., NO. 86, 6; 13O. Mas^alat Ftirad 
al-Shart '^ala 'l-Shart.^ Leiden, Co/., i. 2, N“. 217, 
218; pr. in al-SuyutI, op. cit.., iv. 34 — 42; 140. 
Fazv^ ai-Shadha fi Ma^alat kadha.^ a supplement 
to the treatise on the same question, Kitiib al- 
Shadha f I Ahkani kadha, by his teacher Abu Haiyan, 
publ. in al-SuyutI, 07). «V., iv. 120 — 13 1 ; 150. 
al-Aastda al-lu^zlya Ji 'l-Masa'il al->ia/t-a>lya.,com- 
mentary on a poem containing grammat. puzzles, 
Leiden, N®. 222, pr. in al-SuyutI, op. cit. ii. 302 — 
323; 16O. Awifa/i al-Masalik ild .-ilflyat Jbn Ma- 
lik.^ wrongly known as al-Tawdlh.^ a version in 
prose corrected and augmented of the Alfiya 
of Ibn Malik, publ. at Cairo in 1304, 1316 at 
Calcutta in 1832 ; 19O. ^arh Banal SKad. comment, 
on Ka'^b b. Zuhair’s poem in honour of the Pro- 
phet, edit, by Guidi, Leipzig 1871; at Cairo 1304, 

1 3^7 i 20O. Slyawarid al-Mulah 'loa-MaiodrUi al- 
Minak, a treatise on the salvation of the soul, Ber- 
lin, NO. 2097; 210. Miikhta-iar al-Inthdf min al- 
Kasjishaf^ an abridgment of al-lntisji/ min al- 
A'atliskaf which Ibn al-Munaiyir wrote to com- 
bat the Mu'^tazili doctrines expressed in the Kask- 
skaf of al-ZamalchsIiari, Berlin, N". 791. — Fur- 
ther grammatical contributions of Ibn Ilisham arc 
printed in al-Suyuti, of. ii. 292, 299 — 301 : 


2—34, 43—53, 100—120. 

Bibliography. al-SuyutI, IJusn al-Muhd- 
i/ara^ Cairo 1321, i. 257; do.' BugUyat 'al- 
Wh aj Cairo 1326, p. 293 ; Ibn Khaldun, Prolog.., 
transi. de Siane, iii. 273, 312; Moh. Ben Cheneb, 
Etude sur Ics fers. mcni. dans Pldjaza de Sidi 
Aid al-Qudir al-Fasl, Paris 1907, n®. 291' 
Brockelmann, Gesch. d. arab. JJtt., ii. 23 sqq^ 
cf. Nachtrage p. 706; Huart, A Hist, of Arab. 

P- 387 sq . (Mon. Be.n- Chened.) 

IBN HUBAIRA, i. Abu ’l-Muthanna 'Omar 
B. Hubaira al-FazarI, governor of the 'Irak 
Ibn Hubaira was a native of Kinnasrfn and is 
mentioned in the reign of Sulaiman b. 'Abd al- 
Mahk as one at the leaders in the war against 
the Byzantines. In the summer 96-97 (715) the 
fleet was equipped and in the autumn he attacked 
, with it, while Maslama b. 'Abd 

al-Mahk conducted the operations on land. Ibn 
Hubaira spent the winter in Asia Minor and the 
iollow.ng summer hostilities were resumed. At the 
^ (August 716) the Arabs began to be- 
siege Constantinople; after the siege had lasted 
for a year, they had to abandon it and return 
home. In too (718-7,9) 'Omar II granted him 
the governorship of Mesopotamia. After a success- 


ful expedition against the By/antine-. in Armenia 
in 102 (720-721) he was appointed governor of 
al-'Irak and Khoriisiin by \'a/id II. In the con- 
stant feuds between northern and southern Arabs, 
on account of his lineage he alwa\s took the side 
of the former, while the latter v ere inconsequence 
neglected. In Shawwal 105 (March 724). soon after 
the accession of the Caliph Ilisham b. 'Abd al- 
Malik, Ibn Ilubaiia was disinis.sed and I^alid b. 
'Abd Allah al-Kasri appointed his successor. Ac- 
cording to another statement, tliis did not happen 
till the following year. His son Va/,id is also 
called Ibn Hubaira. 

B i b I i 0 ii rap h y. Tabaii, ii. see Index; Ibn 
al-.\thir (ed. Tovnberg), v. 17 — 102; Ya'kubi 
(ed. Houtsma), ii. 359 sq.. 374, 376, 378, 388; 
Ibn Khaldun, ^Jbai\ iii. 71. 82 .r^y. ; Weil, 
d. Chalifen, 1. 566, 599, 605, 620; Muir, The 
Caliphate, its Rise, F>cil:ne, and Fill (31! ed.), 
P- 389, 395 i M ellhausen, Das arabische Reich, 
p. ,99 sqq., and Die Kampje da Araber mil den 
Romiiern in Nachr. von tier Kgl. Ges. d. IViss. 
'-U Gottingen, Philol.-hist. Kl., 1901, p. 440 ryy. 
2. Ar.C Kil.^LiD VazId u. 'Omar, son of the 
preceding, born in 87 (705-706). Vazid was ap- 
pointed governor of Kinnasiin by the Caliph al- 
Walid II In the beginning of ,28 (autumn 745) 
M-arwau II appointed him governor of the 'Ira^; 
and sent him with an army against the Kharidjis. 
In Ramadan 129 (.May— June 747) V.azld entered 
Kufa. He next captured Wasit niui look 'Abd Allah 
b. 'Omar b. 'Abd al-'.\ziz [q. v.] prisoner who had 
been forced to make peace with the Kharidji chief 
al-I)ahhak b. Kais abShaihani [q. v.] and had re- 
mained in the town as Kharidji governor. The 
whole of the 'Irak was then subdued. Like the other 
enemies of the L'maiyad caliphate the Kharidjls 
also made an alliance with the 'Alid rebel 'Abd 
Allah b. Mu'awiya [q. v.] ; the hitter was defeated 
by \azid’s general '.Vmir b. Hubara and the Kha- 
ridjls could no longer hold out in the 'Irak. The 
'Abbasids then appeared in the field. When their 
general Kahtaba b. Shabib .advanced against Kufa, 
\azid hastened to meet him but was defeated in 
Muharram 132 (August 749) and had to take to 
flight. Kahtaba lost his life — how it is not 
known — and his son Hasan undertook the su- 
preme command, while Yazid fell back on Wash, 
where he was besieged by Hasan. In the same 
year the 'Abbasid dynasty was formally recognised. 
Abu Dja'far, brother of the Caliph Abu T-'Abbas 
went to Wasit to the assistance of Hasan b. Kah- 
taba and after a siege of several months Yazid 
had to surrender. Although the 'Abbasids had ex- 
pressly promised to jiardon him, he was soon 
afterwards put to death. According to Ibn Khalli- 
kan YazId’s execution took place in Dhu ’I-Ka'da 
•32 (June 750); according to another account, 
however, he did not enter into negotiations with 
the besiegers till he had received news of the 
death of the Caliph Marwan II [q. v.] According 
to this, Yazid could not have been put to death 
before the early months of the next year (= au- 
tumn 750). 

Bibliography. Ibn Khallikan (ed. Wiisten- 
feld), N®. 828 (transi. of de Siane, iv. 204 
Tabari, ii., see Index ; Ibn al-AthIr (ed. Toro- 
berg), v. 243 — 340; Ya'kubi (ed. Floutsma), «• 
405, 407 .ry., 4,1 sqq.', A^gm. Histor. Arab., 'f 
see Index; Kitdb ol-A^ani, ii. 156 sq.', xvi., 
84; xviii. 142; W'eil, Gesch. d. Chalifen, >• 
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681, 688, 690, 699 ii. il jy.; Wellhausen, 
Das arabiscke Reich^ S. 221, 237, 245 ^7?., 336 
■'■'/■I 343 - Zettersteen.) 

IBN HUBAIRA, the name of two viziers; 

I. "^Awn al-DIn Abu ’l-Muzaffar 3 'ahya b. 
Muhammad e. Hubaira al-ShaibanI, born in 490 
(1096-1097) or, according to another statement, in 
497 (1103-1104). He rvas a native of Dur Bant 
Awkar, a place five parasangs from Baghdad, and 
studied in the latter city. After filling several offi- 
ces he was installed in 542 (1147-1148) as chief 
of the Dlwan al-Zimam and in Rabi' II 544 
(August 1149) Caliph al-Muktaft appointed 
him vizier. After the death of the Saldjuk Sultan 
Mas'ud b. Muhammad in Radjab 547 (Oct. ^ 152) 
the governor of Baghdad, Mas'ud al-Bilali, seized 
the town of al-Hilla, but was soon defeated by 
Ibn Hubaira and had to flee to Takrit, w'hereupon 
not only al-Hilla, but also Kufa and Wasit fell 
into the vizier’s hands. When Sultan Muhammad 
b. Mahmud sent an army against Wasit, the Ca- 
liph himself hurried to his vizier’s assistance and 
the Sultan’s troops had to retire. In 548 (1153- 
1 1 54) al-MuktafI besieged Takrit but had to 
abandon the enterprise. In the following year the 
Caliph and then the vizier made a renewed attempt 
to take the town but without success. Neverthe- 
less, Mas'^ud al-Bilali was twice defeated in the 
open field, by the Caliph near Ba^^uba and by 
Ibn Hubaira near Wasit. After this victory the 
latter received the honorary title of “Sultan of the 
‘’Ira^”. When al-Mulftafl in the year 555 (1160) 
died and al-Mustandjid succeeded him, Ibn Hu- 
baira was confirmed in his office. He died on the 
13th Djumada I 560 (28* March 1165). He was 
also celebrated as a scholar. 

Bibliography. Ibn Khallikan (ed. Wusten- 
feld), NO. 817 (transl. by de Slane, iv. 114 
Ibn al-Tikta^a, al-Fakhri (ed. Derenbourg), p. 
419 — 426; Ibn al-Athir (ed. Tornberg), xi., pas- 
sim ; Houtsma, Recueil de textes relatifs a I'histoire 
des Seldjouddes, ii. 22I — 3, 234—9, 247 — 255, 
290 — 2; Weil, Gesch. d. Chalifen^ iii. 305, 
310; Brockelmann, Gesch. d. arab. Litt., i. 408 sg. 
2. ‘Izz al-Din Muhammad b. Yahya, son of 
the preceding. The latter filled the vizierate after 
his father’s death but was soon thrown into prison 
and disappeared from history. 

Bibliography. Ibn al-Tiktaka, al-Fakhri. 
(ed. Derenbourg), p. 426. 

(K. V. Zettersteen.) 

IBN HUBAL, Muhadhiihib al-DIn Abu ’l-Ha- 
SAN 'AlI b. Ahmad, a physician, born in 
Baghdad 515 (1122), studied grammar and fikh 
at the Nizamiya but later turned to medicine. He 
became court physician to the Shah-i Arman at 
lUrilat and there amassed great riches; he next 
entered the service of Badr al-Din Lu’lu’ at Mar- 
din and finally went to al-Marvsil. When he was 
75 years old, he unfortunately became blind but 
lived till 610 (1213). His chief work is entitled 
al-Mukhtar fi 'l-Tibb., from which de Koning has 
published two chapters in Traite sur le calcul 
dans les reins cl dans la vessie., p. 186 sgg. Ibn 
Hubal, who was also a poet, left a son, Shams 
al-Din .\bu ’l-'Abbas Ahmad, who was likewise a 
physician and practised in Asia Minor at the 
court at the Saldjuk Kaikawus [q. v.], tvhere 
he died. 

Bill log r a p hr ’■ Ibn Abi UsaibiS, ed. Muller, 
i. 304 tyy.; Ibn al-KiftI, Tidilkh al-Hukanicd 


ed. Lippert, p. 238 sq. ; Leclerc , Histoirc de la 
medecinc arabe.^ ii. 141 ryy. ; Brockelmann, Ge- 
schichte der arab. Litt..^ i. 490. 

IBN ‘I DH ARI (Ibn 'AdharI), .\bu ‘,4.80 Al- 
lah Muh.ammad al-MarrakushI, .\rab histo- 
rian of the Maghrib and Spain, about whom 
we have no information further than that he flour- 
ished about the end of the viiib (xlii' 4 >) century, 
with which his chronicle concludes. The latter is 
of special interest as it contains portions of lost 
works. It is called al-Bayan al-mughrib fi Akjibdr 
al-Maghrib and is not preserved in its entirety. 
Ibn ‘Idharl also wrote a history of the East, which 
we only know by name. Dozy published the text 
of al-Bayan al-Miighrib : Histoire de V Afriqiie et 
de VEspagne (Leyden 1848 — 1851, 2 vols.) ; a frag- 
ment is given in the Crestomatia ardbigo-cspahola 
of Simonet and Lerchundi (Grenada, i88t), NO. Ixi. 
The entire work is translated by Fagnan, Algiers 
1901 — 1914, 2 vols.; a fragment on the invasion 
of the Normans by Dozy, Recherches , 2"4 ed., 
ii. 2S8-289. Cf. also Dozy, Corrections sur le 
texte dll Bayano 'l-Mogrib I.eyden 1883, p. 
I— 91. 

Bibliography. Dozy, Preface to his edi- 
tion, i. 77—107; Wiistenfeld, Die Gcschicht- 
schreiber der Araber N”. 373 i P- * 5*5 Pons 
Boigues, Ensayo bio-bibliografico^ p. 414 sq. 

(Rene Basset.) 

IBN ISFANDIYAR, Muhammad b. al-Hasan, 
a Persian historian, of whom we only know 
what little he tells us in the beginning of his 
chronicle of his native land of Tabaristan, re- 
turned in 606 (1210) from Baghdad to 'Irak 
‘’Adjami after hearing of the murder of his pation 
Rustam b. Ardashir, governor of TabaristSn. In 
deep grief he spent two months in Raiy collec- 
ting material for his work and studying in the 
libraries. He then spent five years in the town ot 
Khwarizm, where he found by accident in a book- 
seller’s shop certain new documents, including the 
letter of Tansar, Ardashir Babakan’s minister, to 
Djasnaf, king of Tabaristan {Journ. Asiat.^ ix'h 
Ser., Vol. iii., 1894, p. 185 and 502). His chro- 
nicle begins with this letter, then follows after a 
brief description of his native land and its re- 
markable features, the history of Tabaristan under 
the dynasties of Washmglr and Buwaih [v. BUyids], 
under the sway ol the Ohaznawids and Saldjuks 
and under the second native Bawend dynasty, 
with which the work closes. An abridged English 
translation by E. Browne appeared in 1905 in 
the Gibb Memorial Series.^ Vol. ii. 

Bibliography. Sir W. Ouseley, Travels. 
ii. 214, iii. 304^-77.; B. Dorn, Sehireddin' s Ge- 
schichte von Tabaristan., p. 3; Spiegel, Zeitschr. 
d. Deiitsch. Morgenl. Gesell., iv., 1850, p. 62; 
Rieu, Cat. of Persian Mss., p. 202 ; Ethe, Per- 
sian Mss. Bodl. Lib)-., p. 160, and Cat. Pers. 
Mss. India Office, p. 223; Browne, A Literary 
History of Persia, ii. 479 sq. 

(Cl. Huart.) 

IBN IS9AK, AbB ‘’Abd ,A,llah Muhammad, 
an Arab author and authority on Tra- 
dition, was the grandson of Yasar, who was 
captured in the year 12 = 633 church at 

'’Ain al-Tamr in the ‘’Irak and brought to Medina, 
where he became a client of the tribe of ^Abd Allah 
b. Kais. Muhammad also grew up there; he devoted 
his attention to the collection of stones and le- 
gends of the life of the I’rophet and thus soon 
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came into conflict with the representatives of re- 
ligious and legal tradition which dominated public 
opinion in the town, notably with Malik b. Anas 
who decried him as being a Shi'i and as being 
the inventor of many legends and poems trans- 
mitted by him. He therefore left his native land and 
went first of all to Egypt and then to the ‘Irak. 
The Caliph al-Mansur induced him to come to 
Baghdad, where he died in 150 = 767, or 151 
or even 152. He seems to have gathered the mate- 
rials for the Prophet’s biography in two volumes, 
the Kitab al-Mubtadt:^ {Fihrist^ p. 92) or Mttb- 
tada al-KJialk ( Ibn 'AdT in Ibn Hi sham ( ed. 
Wustenfeld), II, p. VIII, 1. 23) or Kitab al-Mabdi^ 
wa-Kisas al~Anbiyi£ (al-Halabi, at-Sfra^ ii. 235), the 
history of the Prophet to the Hidjra, and the Kitab 
al-Maghazi, His Kitab aK Kh ulafTd seems early 
to have taken a second place before this, his 
chief work. Karabacek believed he had found a 
leaf of the original text of the biography of the 
Prophet in a papyrus of the Rainer collection 
(see Fuhrcr dttrch du Sammlung^ n". 665); on 
the other hand, the alleged Kitab al-Maghdzi of 
Ibn Ishak in the library of the Koprulu Madrasa 
in Stambul {Defter^ No. 1140) has been shown 
to be a copy of Ibn Hisham’s recension (see Ho- 
lovitz, in Klitt. des Stni. fur Orients Sprachen^ x. 
Westas. Stud,, p. 14). Al-Mawardi, however, seems 
stiil to have had access to the original. H4 quotes 
from the Afaghast in his al-Ahkdm al-Sultdnlya 
(ed. Enger), p. 65, n jy,/., 65-6, 67-8, 68, kories 
which are given in an abridged form in Ibn 
Hisham, p. 677, 561, 445, 841. His work is pre- 
served in comprehensive extracts in Tabari, but 
independently only in the version of Ibn Hi- 
shSm [q. v.], who knew the book through a pupil 
°l b. "Abd Allah al- 

Bakka 1. He combined the two independent parts 
with occasional considerable abridgments into the 
K itilb Sirat Kasul Allah, The book received 
its present form in the fourth century A, H, from 
-al-IVazir ahMaghribi [q. v.]. A commentary was 
written on it by al-Suhaill (died 508 = 1114) 
and^ another, very superficial, by the Moroccan 
Abu Hharr Mus'ab b. Muhammad b. Mas^ud (died 
604 = 1207 in p'as). 

Kihiiography. Ibn Coteiba, Handbuch dtr 
Gcschichtc (ed. Wustenfeld), p. 247; Tabari, 
Ukail al-AIudliaiyaf under the year 150, iii. 

4, p. 2512; Ibn Khallikan, ed. Wustenfeld, 
NO. 623, ed. Cairo 1299, '■ 611; Yakut, IrsMd 
al-Arib, vi. 399 -401 ; .Sprenger, in Zeitschr. d. 
Deutsch. ATorg. Gts.,, xiv. 288—290; do., Kebtn 
Alohammeds, iii., Ixx.; Nbldeke, Geschkhte des 
Qorans, p. xiv.; Wellhausen, AMiammed in 
d/rr/i/m, p. xi.; Ranke, Wcltgcschuhte, v. 2., p. 
252; Wustenfeld, Geschkhtschrcibcr der Araher,, 
NO. 28; M. Hartmann, Dcr islamische Orient,, 

1. 32 sqq, ; A. P’ischer, Biographien von Gesvdkrs- 
"lannan des Ibn Ishaq, hauptsachlkh aus ad 
Pfabi, Leiden 1890, cf. Zeitschr, d, Deutsch. 
Alorg. Ges., xlvi, 148 sqq.-. Das Leben AIu- 
Immmeds nach Muhammed Ibn Ishak bearbeitet 
von Abd al-Malik Ibn Ilischam, ed. by F 
Wustenfeld, Gottingen 1858-1860, anastat. re- 
print I.eipzig 1899, reprint Bulak 1295 and 
on the rnargin of Ibn Kaiyiin al-Djawziya’s 
Zad al-AIaad, Cairo 1324; P. Brbnnie, Die 
Comnientatoren des Ibn Ishaq und ihre Scho- 
Diss. Halle 1895; Die Kommentare des 
Suhath und des Abu Darr zu den Chud- 


Gedichten in der Sira des Ibn Ililam [ed. JVust. 
/, 6jj — 6sS) nach den lIJss. zu Berlin, Strass- 
burg, Baris und Leipzig, ed. by A. Schaade, 
Diss, Leipzig 1908 [Leipz. Sent. Stud., iii. 2); 
Commentary on Ibn Ilisham 's Biography of 
Aluhammad according to Abu Dzarr's AIss. in 
Berlin, Constantinople and the F.scorial, ed. by 
Paul Bronnle (Alonuments of .■irahie Philology 
i., ii.), Cairo 1911. (C. Brockf.lmaxx.) 

IBN IYAS (in the popular dialect pronounced 
“Ayas”), Muhammad m. Ah.mad, is the most im- 
portant Arab chronicler of the period of the 
decline of the Mamiuks. Born in 852 (1448) he 
seems to have been nearly 80 when he died, for 
his history comes down to the year 928. His 
family was of Turkish origin. Llis paternal grand- 
father, lyas al-Fakhrl, a Turkish slave, called ’■ntm 
Djnnaid' after his owner, was sold to Sultan Zahir 
Barknk [q. v.], enrolled among his Mamiuks and 
reached the rank of second Uawadar. His great 
grandfather (his father’s maternal grandfather) had 
risen further in the official .scale. Ezderair al-Khaz- 
nadar, sold into Egypt as a slave, ultimately filled 
the very highest offices in Cairo under Sultan 
Hasan and Sultan Ashraf Sha'^ban and governed 
successively Tripolis, Aleppo and Damascus. Ibn 
lyas’ father belonged in Cairo to the Avvlad al- 
Nas, a kind of military reserve, who were bound 
to give military service at the Sultan’s command. 
In return they received a fief or a sum of looo 
dinars or a yearly allowance (1000 dirhams under 
Ks’it Bey) [see Ibn lySs, ek Bolak, ii. 195 et 
passim]. Ahmad Ibn lyas was a prominent man, 
related both by birth and marriage to many emirs 
I and high officials. Of his 25 children only three 
I boys and three girls survived him: one of them 
I is our author; another was master of ordnance 
Czerdekashf. 

I Ibn lyfe’ chief work, the only one which can 
claim lasting importance is a detailed chronicle of 
Egypt entitled BadTPi'- al-Zithur fl lVakaH‘ al- 
Duhur. He treats briefly of the early history of 
Egypt to the end of the Aiyubid period, ^and 
even the account of the Mamluk period down to 
Kait Bey is rather cursory. It is only from the 
accession of this ruler that he relates events in 
detail, along with biographies of the high officials 
and monthly lists of obituaries. A closer study of 
this work reveals a problem. The chronicle seems 
to be extant in two versions. The shorter is clearly 
the author’s diary; for the events of the year 
921 for example were, according to the text, 
already completely noted on the Muharram 
922. further evidence is that the shorter version 
IS written in the vernacular, while the fuller 
text of the longer version in the London Ms. 
appears finished and polished (cf. Vollers’ com- 
prehensive article in the Revue d'Egypte, iii. 551). 
The description of the years 922 — 928 is more- 
over much fuller than the preceding parts and 
might, if Ibn lyas is really the author, belong to 
e arger recension. It is remarkable that the 
reign of Sultan Ghilri, the years 906 — 912 (Paris Ms.) 
an 913 g2i (Petrograd Ms.), is not found in 
other copies (hence not printed in the Cairo edi- 
lonj. This circumstance brought Vollers in his 
artic e above mentioned to conclude that this portion 
ot the chronicle is not by Ibn lySs. But it is just 
this part that is certainly from his pen; this is 
prove by the fact that he writes as an eye-witness, 
or example, he mentions that he was present at 
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a procession himself, or that he was personally 
affected by events (e. g. robbery by ilaraliiks). Fur- 
ther evidence is the accurate account of his family 
affairs on his father’s death as well as the oc- 
casional mention of his brother. Ibn lyas’ chronicle 
is an account of the doings of the rulers of the 
time, at the same time mentioning other events. lie 
cannot be denied a certain critical ability, although 
his verdict is often too severe. Vet he was con- 
scious that the utterly corrupt financial adminis- 
tration and the neglect, so (jften censured by him, 
of artillery brought about the decline of the em- 
pire, although he unjustly gives the whole blame 
for the wretched financial situation to Sultan Ghurl. 
The great value of this chronicle consists also in 
the fact that in part it is the only Arabic source 
for the beginning of the x**' century. 

Of less importance are his other works : I. A'lrsil' 
al-As/iar f~i al-Akta>\ a cosmography with 

special reference to Egypt much used and often 
tjuoted by European scholars of the xlx'i' century. 
2. Mardj al-Ziihur fl WakTi^r al-Duhu)., a po- 
pular history , dealing with the patriarchs and 
prophets , of little value , and perhaps not by 
our author. 3. Niizhat al-Vmam fi wi? 

'l-Hikam^ also a work on history, little known, only 
extant in one Ms. in Constantinople. 

Bibli ogr ap hy ; See Brockelmann, Gcschichtc 
d. arab. Lit., ii. 295, and Vollers' article. Ibn 
lyas’ chronicle was printed in Cairo (1301 — 
1306) and in the state press of Cairo-Btilak 
1311-1312. _ (M. SOIIF.RNHEIM.) 

IBN al-^ADI, Auf 'l-Av.v.as AyMAO n. Mu- 
hammad B. Muha.mmad 1;. Ahmad 11. 'Ai.i 11. 
‘Abd ai.-Rahman b. Ar.i ’i.-'AfivA ai.-MiknasI, 
known as Ibn Ar.-K.\pi, a descendant of Musii b. 
Abi ’l-'Afiya al-Miknasi, belonging to the great 
tribe of Zenata of Morocco, born in 960 (1552- 
1553). Jurisconsult, man of letters, his- 
torian, poet and above all mathemati- 
cian, he studied with his father, .\bu '1-'^ Abbas 
al-Mandjur, al-Kassar, Abu Zakaiiy.a Yahya al- 
Sarradj, Ibn Mudjbir al-Massarl, Abu 'Abd Allah 
Muhammad b. Djallal, Ahmad Baba, Abti Mu- 
hammad “^Abd al-\Vahhab al-Sid]ilmasI, mufti of 
Marrakosh, etc. He was on intimate terms with 
the Sufi Abu ’I-Mahasin al-FasI and attended 
his conferences. He went to the east for the first 
time to make the pilgrimage to Mecca and heard 
the lectures of Ibrahim al-‘x\lkami, Salim al-San- 
huri, Yusuf b. Fadjla al-Zarkani, Yahya al-Hattab, 
Badr al-Din al-KarafI, etc. On returning a second 
time to the east in ggi, he was captured by Christian 
corsairs on Thursday 14'^ Sha'ban 994 = 31=^ July 
1585 and his ransom of 20,000 ounces was paid 
by Sultan Abu ’ 1 -'’ Abbas al-Mansur al-Sa'di on the 
17'h Radjab 995 = 23^'! June 1587, i. e. after ii 
months’ captivity during which he had to suffer, 
as he tells us himself, all kinds of privations and 
ill treatment. After occupying the post of Kadi 
at Sala (Sale) he was recalled and settled at Fas, 
where he devoted himself to teaching in the mos- 
que al-Abbarin. Among his pupils may be men- 
tioned Abu ’l-‘^Abbas Ahmad b. Yusuf al-FasI, 
and notably the author of jS'afh al-Tib, Abu ’ 1 - 
'Abbas Ahmad al-Makkarl, who pronounced his 
funeral prayers. He died at Fas on the 6'h Sha'- 
ban 1025 =: 19‘h August 1616 and was buried 
near the Bab al-I^isa. 

Of the 13 works enumerated by his biographers, 
we only know the following; if. Diadhxvat al- 


Jktibas f l man halla min al- Attain MadJnat Fas, 
biographical dictionary of famous men and scholars 
who lived in Fas, publ. at Fas in 1309; 2“, 
lUii rat al-HuJjal fi AsmTd al-Ridjal, a biographi- 
cal dictionary completing the It'afarat at-Afan 
of Ibn Khallikan and stopping at the beginning of 
the xFb (xviiJh) centiiiy, Bibl. Univeis. of Algiers, 
nf. 2022: 3”. ta/A al-Faiu'id min Lujazat al- 
Fauldid, complement to the Tabaka t of Ibn Kun- 
fiidh in which each centiuy is divided into ten 
classes each containing 10 very succinct liiographies 
(in the writer's library); 4“. Al-Muntaha ' l-maksTir 
'ala Ala^dtkir (var. Mahasin ) al-KfiaUfa Abi 'FA bbas 
al-Maniur , a panegyrical history of Sultan al- 
Mansur, a source of Auzhat al-JIadl of al- 3 VafranI 
and al-lstiksif of al-Salawi. 

B i b I i og r a f hy : biographical notice at the 
beginning of Dyadjrivat al-Iktibas, Fas 1309; 
al-Kadirl, NasJir al-Matfdni, Fas 1310, i. 128; 
al-Wafrani Safsaat, F.-is n. d., p. 77 ; al-Kattani, 
Sabaat nl-Anjas, Fas 1316, iii. 133; Moh. Ben 
Cheneb, Ft. s. Ics pers. incut, dans Pldjaza dc 
Sidi Abd al-Qddir a!-Fdsi, Baris 1907. n®. 307: 
Iluart, A Hist, of .Irab. Lit., p. 390. 

(Mon. Ben Ciienei!.) 

IBN KADI SHUHBA, TakI at.-DIN Abu Bekr 
.\hmaii It. Muhammad ii. “’O.mar ai-AsadI ai- 
DimashkI, an Arab biographer, born in 779 
(1377), died 851 (1448). He successively filled 
various offices, as Mudarris, Kadi, chief Kadi, etc. 
and devoted particular attention to the Chronicle 
of al-I)hahabl [q. v.], which he continued and of 
which he prepared a synopsis. Another work of 
his is the TabakZit al-Shaf'lya. 

His son Abu 'i.-Fadl Muhammad, died 874 
(1469), wrote not only a biography of his father 
but also several other less important works which 
are detailed by Brockelmann, Gesch. d. arab. Litt., 
ii. 30. 

Bibliography. See Brockelmann , r>. f., 
"• 51 - 

IBN KADI SIMA'VYNA, Badr al-DI.n Mah- 
mud B. Ism.aTl, a Turkish jurist and mystic, 
born at Simaw, a town in the Sandja^ of Kuta- 
hiya, where his father W'as Kadi. According to 
an uncorroborated statement, he was a descendant 
of the Saldjuk Sultans; we have more authority 
for the statement that he studied in Cairo, was 
the teacher of Faradj afterwards Mamliik Sultan, 
and later went to Armenia, where he entered a 
Sufi order, whose shaikh was Husain Akhlati. He 
is said to have disputed about this time in Tiflis 
before Timur, with other jurists, and came in Ti- 
miir’s train to his native land again. During the wars 
of succession after the death of Bayazid ho at- 
tached himself to Miisa, who had proclaimed him- 
self sultan in European Turkey, and the latter 
made him kadi'askar. Miisa however lost his life 
in 816 (1413) in battle with his biother Muham- 
mad I; Ibn Kadi Simawna was pardoned but had 
to settle in Iznik. A short time afterwards, a reli- 
gious movement began in Asia Minor, the leader 
of which was a certain Burakliidji Mustafa, whom 
his followers used to call Dede Sultan. A detailed 
account of him is given by Ducas, ed. Bonn, p. 
Ill sqi- The accounts of the movement are not 
quite clear but it seems to have aimed at the 
abrogation of Muslim law and the introduction of 
a limited communism, so that Jews and Christians 
also took part in it. One of the leader.s is said to 
have been a Jew, although his name, transmitted in 
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diflferent forms, Turlak Kamal (Torlak Hnt or Hu) 
does not sound at all Jewish. Borakliidji Mustafa 
was, according to some, Ibn Kadi Simawna’s ket- 
khoda when he was kadl^askar; in any case, he 
seems to have been one of his pupils. When the 
movement started , however, Ibn Kadi Simawna 
was no longer in Asia Minor, but in European 
Turkey, either because he had connections there 
and was seeking a career in it, or because he 
feared to be drawn into the movement on account 
of the relations between him and Mustafa and 
therefore retired to Europe. The statement in 
Kutb al-Din, Die Chronikcn des Stadt Mckka^ ed. 
Wiistenfeld, iii. 255, that he had himself claimed 
the sultanate is improbable. In any case, Sultan 
Muhammad sent troops against Mustafa and Tur- 
lak, who were both taken prisoner and executed. 


phlets of the time. It also contains numerous 
trifling and sensual poems usually quite con- 
ventional love poems. Our poet indeed owes his 
name al-Rukaiyat to a lady he addresses, named 
Rukaiya. Even the earliest critics compared Ibn 
Kais al'Rukaiyat with ‘Umar Ibn Abl RabUa. The 
latter towers above him — not only as a poet of 
love but also as a man — ■ but the former may 
be credited with greater versatility. The madlh^ 
\ the praise of high and noble patrons, is a favourite 
form of poem of his and in its composition he shows 
much skill. But he wanders all over the well trod 
paths of post-classic Arabic archaici?ing poetry, al- 
though here and there he makes concessions to con» 
temporary styles. At least he does not fall into the 
errors of other singers of this epoch by seeking 
after unintelligible ancient expressions. A freshness 


Ibn Kadi Simawna was thereupon also arrested 
and executed under a fatwa of Haidar Harawl at 
Seres in 818 (1415), 

Ibn Kadi Simawma composed several legal and 
mystic works, whose titles are given by Brockel- 
mann. The mystical writings Masariat al-Kiiluh^ 
al- Wariddt (extant in Leiden, with commentary, ^ 
cf. Cal., V. 23), are not yet investigated. j 

Bibliography. Tashkdpnizade, al-ShaMik 
al-A'il^mantya, in marg. ed. Ibn Khallikan (Bulak 
1299), i. Ill Jy</. ; Solakzade, Td'rikhi p. 134 
^qq. ; Hammer, Geschichte des osm. Reiches 2, i. 
281, 293 sqq.\ Brockelmann, Gesch. d. arab. 
Lilt.., ii. 224 sq. 

IBN KAIS .M.-RUKAIYAT , ‘Cu.viD Allah, ^ 
a notable poet of the Umaiyad period. By i 
descent he was a KurashI although he did not ! 
belong to one of the most distinguished fami- 
lies of this tribe. His life is bound up with the 
wars waged about the caliphate between Ibn al- 
Zubair in Mecca and the Umaiyads in Damascus. 
The poet who had lost several relatives in the battle 
of the Harra [q. v.] was a passionate champion of 
the Zubairids; but he seems to have had sufficient 
political insight to regret profoundly the struggle 
in which he found himself involved. That the 
Kuraish were predestined to rule the Arabs with ' 
a firm hand was clear to him; and he made no ! 
secret of the fact that such political convulsions 
were bound to undermine the power of the Ku- 
raisji. Our poet was particularly attached to Mus'ab, 
the Zubairid governor of the ‘Irak. When' the 
latter was defeated and fell at Maskin, the fate 
of his brother TAbd Allah, the Meccan anticaliph, 
was also decided. Ibn Kais al-Rukaiyat now re- 
mained in concealment for a considerable time; 
the story of his disappe.arance and his reappea- 
rance among the Umaiyads in .Syria has been ro- I 
mantically adorned. Just as previously Ibn Kais I 
had been more attached to Mus‘ab than to his 
brother in Mecca, so now he seems to have found 
less favour and kindly welcome with ‘Abd al- 
Malik, the ruler in Damascus, than with ‘.\bd al- 
.Aziz, the governor who ruled Egypt in his brother’s 
name. The Umaiyad Caliph had, it is true, little 
reason to love the poet, in however moving a way 
the latter might now beg for grace. 

Of his poems a selection made by al-Sukkarl ; 
in the third century a. h. has come down to us. j 
From this we receive a direct impression of the ' 
events which convulsed the world of Islam at this j 
time as revealed in the descriptions and impressions ' 
of one concerned in them. The political poems | 
of the Disvan may be considered as politic.al pam- I 


and directness of style cannot be denied to some 
I descriptions in his Dhvan^ for example the short 
i but charming description of Hulwan {Dlwan^ iii. 
■ 6 sqq.) and some amorous trifles, 
j Bibliography. Der Dnvan des ^Vbaid Al- 
lah Ibn Kais al-Rukaiyat., ed. transl, with notes 
and an introduction by N. Rhodokanakis (= 
Sitzungsber. der Kais. Akademic der irissenseh. 
in Wien., philos.-histor. Clqsse., vol. cxliv,, 1902). 
Thereon Th. Noldeke, Wiener Zcitschrift f. d. 
Kunde des Morgenlandcs., xxii., 1903, p. qisqq. 

(N. Rhodokanakis.) 

IBN al-KAISARANI, under this name are 
known ; 

1. Abu ‘l-Fadl Muhammad b. Tahir al-MakdisI, 
an Arab philologist, born 448 (1058), died 
507 (1113). De Jong has published an edition of 
one of his writings under the title Homonyma inter 
nomina relatka (Lugd. Bat. 1865). The Arabic title 
is given in Brockelmann, Gesch. d. arab. Litt.y 1 . 
355 i where further references are given. There has 
also been printed his Kit. al-Diain'' baina Kitabai 
Abl Kap- al-Kaldbadhl ua-Abl Bakr al-Isbahdnl 
ft Rt^jal al-Bnkharl v.'a-Muslim.^ Haidarabad 1323. 

2. AbO ‘Abd .'^llah Muhammad b. Nasr, Sha- 
RAF al-DIn, an Arab poet, born 478 (1085) 
at ‘Akka, d. 548 (1153) at Damascus. On him 
cf. Ibn Khallikan, ed. Wustenfeld, N». 688. 

IBN ^AIYIM al-DJAWZIYA, i. e. the son 
of the director of the Madrasa al-DjawzIya at Da- 
mascus, whose real name was Shams al-Din Mu- 
hammad B. AbI Bakr, a Hanbali theologian 
and disciple of the celebrated Ibn Tai- 
mlya, 691—751 (1292—1356). “He was in every 
respect a faithful disciple of his teacher and he 
adopted the latter’s literary mode. Even during 
the lifetime of Ibn Taimiya he was persecuted 
and as he condemned the pilgrimage to Hebron, 
he was thrown into prison. Like his teacher he 
combats the philosophers, the Christians, and the 
Jews: he holds up the doctrine of the eternity 
of rewards and of the finiteness of the punish- 
ments of hell”. (Schreiner in Zeitschr. der Deutsch. 
Morgenl. Gesells.., liii. 56). Of his numerous wri- 
tings (cf. the list in Brockelmann, Gesch. der arab. 

ii* 106) are printed amongst others: Kitdb 
al-Faivdlid al-mu^awwika ila ^Uluni al-KuFan 
walllm^ al-Bayan., Cairo 1318, 1 327; Kitab al-Ruk., 
Haidarabad 1318, 1324; Akhbar al-Kisdl., Cairo 
* 307 i ^ 3 i 9 j Rhijd^ aKAlil fi d-Kadd^ wad-Kadr 
etc., Cairo 1323; de Vlieger, Kitab al-Qadr.^ Ma- 
terimix pour servir a Idtnde de la doctrine de la 
predestination dans la tkeologie musulmanc\ al- 
Turuk al-hikmlya fi ’'l-Siydsa al-skaFiya^ Cairo 
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1317; Miftah Day al-Sa^'ada wa-Mansliur Lhi'a 
wa Cairo 1323; ZUd al- HI ad fi 

Hadjdj Kkiiii' al-^lhad^ Cairo J/adi' l-Arwdh 

lid Bildd al-Afrdh^ ibid. 1326; Igh athat al-Lahfdn 
ft Hukm Taldk al-Ghadhdn^ ibid. 1318; AkAim 
al-Kur^dn^ Mecca 1321; al-DjaivTib al-kdf l liman 
sa‘ala ^an al-DawTi al-skafi^ Cairo 1322; Hladd- 
ridj al-Sdliktn fi Mandzil al-SifirTn^ 3 vol. Cairo 
1333. In the Filwis Maktahat al~Alana>\ 1332, are 
further mentioned; Hiddyal al-Haydrd min al- 
Yahud u'a U-Nasdyd (cf. Goldziher in yeschurttn^ 
Zcitschr. f. d. IViss. d. Judenth.. ix. (1873I, 18 
sqql)\ al-Kaslda al-Nuniya ; Ilukm Tdrik al- 
Saldt; ATasdlil Ibn Taimlya allail djamcY aim Urn 
Kaiyim. 

Bibliography, given in the text of the 
article. 

IBN KALAMS , Abu ’i.-Futuh Nasr Allah 
B. "^Abd Allah, an Arab poet, born in Alexan- 
dria in 532 (1138). He spent the years 563 — 565 
(1168-1169) in Sicily where a certain Ka^id Abu 
’1-Kasim Ibn al-Hadjar was his patron; to him he 
dedicated a work entitled al-Zuhr al-bdsim fi Aw- 
sdf Abi 'l-Kdsiin\ he then went to Yemen and 
died at 'Aidhab in 567 (1171). His not very exten- 
sive Diwdn was published in Cairo in 1323 by 
Khalil Matran; this edition is very incomplete in 
comparison to the ms. Paris Bibl. Nat., N*. 3139, 
B ib Hog rap hy: Ibn Khallikan , IVafayat 
(ed. Wiistenfeld), N". 772; Brockelmann, Gesch. 
d. arab. Litt,.^ i. 26j[. 

IBN .vl-KALANISI, Abu Ya'la Hamza b. 
Asad .\l-TamImI, an Arab historian, belonged 
to a prominent family in Damascus and died there 
in 555 (1160). He continued the chronicle of Hi- 
liil al-Sabi’, which stops in the year 448, down 
to 555 and gave his work the simple title Dhail. 
The work was frequently copied by later authors 
and has been published by H. F. Amedroz (1908) 
from the Oxford Ms., which is defective at the 
beginning, and starts in the year 363. Cf. the 
editor’s preface. 

IBN al-KA_LBI. [See al-kalbI.] 

IBN KAA^L. [See kamalpashazade.] 

IBN ^ASI, Ahmad, shaikh of the Sufis, 
set up in Spain about 1140 as a Mahdi and took 
possession of Mertola and other places (1144). 
He was then delivered up by his followers to the 
Almohads and pardoned by 'Abd al-Mu^rain. He 
lived for a time at the court of these rulers till 
one of his former followers murdered him. He was 
also an author and wrote a book called KhaF 
al~Na’'lain fi ' l-Tasawnnif. Cf. Hadjdjl Khalifa, 
iii. 1 71; Cat. Wien (Flugel), iii. 401. 

Bibliography. 'Abd al- Wahid al-Maria- 
kushi (ed. Dozy), p. 150; Ibn Khaldun. Mukad- 
dima (ed. Quatreniere), i. 327. 

IBN KASIM, Abu ‘Abd Allah ‘Abd al-Rah- 
MAN B. al-Kasim al-‘UtakI , was the Imam 
Malik’s most prominent pupil. He studied 
under him for 20 years and after Malik’s death 
was regarded as the greatest MalikI teacher. Through 
him MalikI teaching was disseminated in the Magh- 
rib, where it is still predominant. He died in Cairo 
in 191 (8q6). 

One of the chief works of the Malikis, the so- i 
called Mudawwana is usually ascribed to Ibn ' 
al-Kasim. It was originally put together by Asad j 
b. al-Furat and consists of the answers of Ibn ' 
al-Kasim to Asad’s questions on the doctrine of . 
Malik b. Anas. Sahnun Abu Sa‘id al-Tanukhi ' 


(died 240 =: 854), the kadi of Kairawan, copied 
the work. When he went to see Ibn al-Kasim in 
188 = 804, the latter gave him many emendations 
and after his death Sahnun arranged the whole 
book. In Ibn al-Kasim’s Mudawwana we there- 
fore have an account of the doctrines of Malik 
b. Anas in Sahnun’s recension. The work was 
printed in 20 vol. at Cairo in 1323 (1905). Va- 
rious MalikI scholars have written commentaries 
on the Alndawwana. 

Bibliography. Ton Khallikan , Wafaydt 
al-A^ydn (ed. Wiistenfeld), N'>. 320; Ibn Khal- 
likan’s Biographical Dictionary^ translated by 
M. G. de Slane, Paris 1843, ii. 86 sqq. \ Ibn 
al-Nadji, biography of Asad Ibn al-Furat in 
ilcPTilim al-Inidn (Tunis 1320, ii. 2 — 17) ed. 
and transl. by O. Houdas and R. Basset, Mis- 
sion dc Tunisic^ and part, p. 104 — 143 ; M. li. 
Vincent, Etudes sur la loi nnisulmanc {Rite dc 
Alalek')^ Paris 1842, p. 38 sqq.\ C. Brockel- 
mann, Geschichte der arab. Litteratur^ i. 176 sq. 

(Th. W. Juynboll.) 

IBN al-KASIM al-GHAZZI, Shams al-DIn 
Abu ‘Abd Allah Muhammad, a ^afi'l scholar, 
who wrote glosses on the celebrated ^Akd’id of 
al-Nasafl (Hadjdjl Khalifa, iv. 222), which are no 
longer extant, and a commentary, still very popular, 
on the little manual of Muslim law by Abu Shu- 
dja‘, which has been often printed in the east and 
also publ. and transl. by L. W. C. van den Berg 
(Bath al-Qarib., Commentaire sur le precis de ju- 
risprudence ntusulmane d'Abou Chodjak par Ibn 
Qasim al-Ghazci^ Leide 1894); cf. E. Sachau, AIu- 
hammedanisches Recht nach schafiitischer Lehrc.^ 
Berlin 1897. He died in 918 (1512). 

(Th. W. Juynboll.) 

IBN KATHiR i. ‘Abd Allah, AbU Eakr, 
.AbO Ma‘bad ( corrupted to Abu Sa'id ) , o n e 
of the seven canonical Kur‘’an readers, 
born in 45 (665) in Mecca, belonged to a Per- 
sian family which had migrated to South Arabia, 
was a client of ’Amr b. ‘Alkama al-KinanI and 
from his trade of druggist was called al-Darl or 
al-DaranI; he filled the office of Kadi ’1-Djama‘a 
in Mecca and died there in 120 = 738. His man- 
ner of reciting the Kur’an was transmitted by the 
two readers Kanbal i. e. Muhammad b. ‘Abd al- 
Rahman al-Mayiznmi (died 291 = 904) and al- 
BazzI i. e. Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Farif (died 
270 = 883) and is known to us from the anonymous 
description in a Berlin Ms. (s. Ahlwardt, Vcr~ 
zeichn.., N*. 632). 

Bibliography. Ibn al-Nadim, Fihrisp p. 
28 ; Ibn Khallikan, ed. Wiistenfeld, N*'. 326 (ed. 
Bulak, 1299, i. 314); al-NawawI, Biographical 
Dictionary.^ p. 363; -Abu ’1-Mahasin, Annates., 
i- 314, 3>7- 

2. Isma‘Il b. ‘Omar ‘I.mad ai.-DIn Abu l-Fida 
B. al-Kh.atib al-KurashI al-BosrawI al-Shafi‘i, 
.Arab historian, born in 701 (1301) at Da- 
mascus, taught there as professor of Tradition and 
shared the persecution of his teacher, the celebrated 
Hanball Ibn Taimlya; he died in Sha'ban 774 = 
Febr. 1373. His chief work is the universal his- 
tory, al-Bidaya wa 'l-Xihdya., from the creation 
to his own time, based to the year 738=1337 
on al-Birzall's chronicle. Of the Mss. of this work 
detailed by Brockelmann in his Gesch. d. ar. Lit.., 
ii. 49, there may be added Berlin, .Ahlwardt, Verz.., 
N”. 9449 (against Ahlwardt's erroneous description 
see Kern in the Mittcil. dcs Seminars fur oriental. 
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Sprachen^ vol. xi., Westas. St., p. 267) and Houtsma, 
Cat. d'unc Coll, etc., N". 50, 51, ed. 1889, 
N®. 175: 2 vols., years 96 — 242, 278 — 465 (de- 
fective in Vienna). He also wrote a commentary 
on the Kur’an and some works on Tradition. 

Bibliograhpy. Ibn Hadjar al-‘^Askalam, 
al-Durar al-kdmina (Cod. Vienna, N**. 1172), i. 
2I2V; al-Nu'manI, al-Rawd al-'-dtir (Cod. Ber- 
lin, N^. 9886), f. 60'^ ; ai-Dhahabi (al-Suyuti), 
Liber classium virorum.^ etc., ed. Wiistenfeld, 
xxii. NO. 3; Weyers, Orientaha.^ ii. 433 ; Wiisten- 
feld, Geschichtschreiber.^ p. 434. 

(C. Brockelmaxn.) 

IBN KH AKAN. the name of three viziers ; 

1. Abu ’l-Hasan 'Ubaid Allah b. Yahya b. 
Kh akan. Appointed secretary of state in 236 
(850-851), 'Ubaid Allah was raised to the vizie- 
rate by al-Mutawakkil and held this office till 
the latter’s assassination in 247 (86(). Towards 
the end of the year 245 (860) he brought about 
the fall of Nadjah b. Salama , the minister of 
finance; the latter was tortured to death and 
his property confiscated. Along with al-Fath b. 
Khakan [q. v.] 'Ubaid Allah was the declared 
favourite of al-Mutawakkil and they used their 
influence to favour his son al-Mu'tazz at the ex- 
pense of his brother al-Muntasir b. al-Mutawakkil. 
After the accession of al-Mu'taraid in the year 
256 (870) 'Ubaid Allah, in spite of vigorous 
protests was again appointed vizier and remained 
in this office till his death in Dhu ’ 1 -Ka'da 263 
(July 877). 

Bibliography. Tabari, ili. see Index; Ibn 
al-Atlilr (ed. Tornberg), vii. passim; Ibn al- 
Tiktaks, al-Fakhrl (ed. Derenbourg), p. 326 
3431 Weil, Gesch, der Chalifen.1 ii. 367 n/., 
374 , 424- 

2. Abu 'AlI Muhammad b. 'Ubaid All.ah b. 
Yahya, son of the preceding. After the fall of 
Ibn al-Furat in 299 (912) Muhammad, who had 
filled several offices since the death of his father, 
was appointed vizier through the influence of a 
harem lady but proved so incapable that the ca- 
liph al-Muktadir wished to replace him in the 
following year by Ibn Abi ’ 1 -BaghI, governor of 
Fars. He succeeded in saving himself by liarem 
intrigues and Ibn .A.bi ’ 1 -BaghI, who had already 
arrived in the capital to take over the office, re- 
turned to his governorship. Towards the end of 
the year, however, the Caliph had to look round 
for a more suitable vizier and summoned 'All b. 
'Isa b. al-Djarrah [q. v.] to Baghdad. After the 
latter had entered into office in the beginning of 
301 (913), Muhammad was arrested with his two 
sons, Abd Allah and 'Abd al-Wahid. In Hjumada ! 
II 301 (Jan. 914) received his freedom again. 
He died in 312 (924-925). 

Bibliography. Hilal al-.SabF, A 7 / 53 a/- fF«- 
zara^ (ed. Amedroz), p. 261—280; 'Arlb (ed. 
de Goeje), p. 37—43, 46, 122; Ibn al-AthIr 
(ed. Tornberg), viii. 47 sqiy 73, no ry.; Ibn 
^"TiVtAka, al-Fakhri (ed. Derenbourg), p. 362— 
364; Weil, Gesch. der Chalifen.^ ii. 547 sq. 

3. Abu ’l-Kasim 'Abd .\llah ('Ubaid Allah) 

B. Muhammad b. 'Ubaid Allah b. Yahya, son 
of the preceding. In 312 (924) 'Abd Ailah suc- 
ceeded Ibn al-Furat when the latter was finally 
dismissed. When he was intriguing against the 
high chamberlain Na,sr al-Kushurl, the latter got 
wind of it and soon brought about 'Abd Allah’s 
fall. Besides he was an invalid and had to trust 


the business of his offices to others for a iieriod. 
At the same time a famine broke out in tlie ca- 
pital and as usual the discontent ol the ])eople 
found vent against the vizier. N.i-^r finally suc- 
ceeded in overthrowing him and after Alul .\llali 
had held the vizierate for about a year and a half, 
he was dismissed and impiisoned in Ramadan 313 
(Nov. 925). His property was confiscated; after 
some time al-Muktadir released him and he died 
in 314 (926-927). 

Bibliography'. ‘^Arib (ed. de (loeje), p. 37 
sqq.^\20 — 126; Ibn al-Athir (ed. Tornberg ), viii. 
no 122 sq.\ Ibn al-Tiktaka. al-L aklirl 

(ed. Derenbourg), p. 366; Weil, Gesch. </. Clia- 
lifcn., ii. 556. (K. V. Zettlrsteex.) 

IBN KHALAWAIH (Khaloya), Abu 'Abd Al- 
lah al-Husai.'J b. Ahmad b. Hamdax al-ILima- 
pHANl, a notable Arab grammarian and 
lexicographer. The year of his birth is not 
mentioned: he was a native of Hamadhan and 
came in 314 to Baghdad, where he studied the 
Kur’an with Ibn Mudjahid (d. 324) and Abu 
Sa'id al-Sirafi (d. 368), grammar and Adah with 
Ibn Duraid [q. v.], Niftawaih (d. 323), Ibn al- 
Anbari [q. v.], Abu 'Omar al-Zahid (d. 345), and 
hadltji with Muhammad b. Makhlad al-'Attar (d. 
331) and others. He afterwards went to Syiia 
and settled in Halab ; according to al -1 Ihahabi 
he also lived in Maiyafankin and Hims. He took 
up an eclectic standpoint in relation to the gram- 
matical schools of Kufa and Basra. He won a 
high reputation as a teacher. He was in high 
favour with the IJamdanid Saif al-Dawla, whose 
sons he taught; as a poet he was also appreciated; 
and he often disputed vigorously with al-Muta- 
nabbl [q. v.]. The grammarian Ibn Durustawaih 
(d. 347) argued against him in his JCit, al-Raeid 
’■aid Ibn Khdlawaih fi 'l-Kull wa 'l-Ba’d [F'ihrisi 
p. 63, 15). Ibn Khalavvaih died in 370 (980) 
in Halab. 

Of his works (detailed in Flugel, /. c.) there 
are preserved : a) A'itdb Laisa^ the first half of 
which was published by H. Derenbourg in Hc- 
braica.! x. 88 — 105, Amer. yotern. of Sent. Lang, and 
Lie.., xiv. (1898), 81—93, (1898-9), 32—41, 

215 — 223, xviii. (1901), 36 — 51; also, hardly com- 
pleted, printed at Cairo in 1327 (ed. Ahmad b. 
al-Amln al-Shinkiti) ; b) Kit. {Risdla Ji) I’rdb 
tjialaijntt Surat a/-zI/?r/o,j.ra/(Mss. in Brockelmann) ; 
c) Shark Mahsurat Ibn Duraid, Mss. Paris Bibl. 
Nat., N". 4231, iv. and in Brockelmann, 0. r., i. 
hi); d) his recension of the Di-wdn of Abu Firas 
[q. V.] with an introduction; e) Refutation of some 
grammatical explanations of Tha'lab in al-Suytiti, 
al-A^bdh wa 'l-NazSir (Haidarabad 1317), iv- 
137 — 140. — The Kit. al-Shadiar ascribed to 
him is, as S. Nagelberg shows in the preface 
to his edition (^Kitdb as-Sagar, Diss. Zurich, Kirch- 
hain 1909), the work of Abu Zaid [q. v.] on 
which his lectures were based. This is probably 
also the case with the Kit. al-’Ashardt men- 
tioned among his works which is probably his 
edition of the work of his teacher Abu 'Omar 
al-Zahid (Berh, Verz., N*>. 7014). 

Bibliography. Fihrist, p. 84 and 35 7 sq.\ 
Ibn Khallikan, ed. Wiistenfeld, nt. 193, and n®. 
49 i P- 65 supra (ed. de Slane, i. 456 sqq. and 
105); al-Dhahabi, (Cod. Warner 654, iii- [Cat. 
ii. 126 sq.\ p. 29 infra sq.\ al-Suyull, Bughyat 
al-Wu’dt (Cairo 1326) p. 231 sq.\ Fliigel, Die 
gramm. Schulen d. Araber, Abhandl. d. Dtsch. 
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Mors- Gcs.,\\. 230 sqq.\ Brockelmann, Gcsch. d. | 
arab. Litt., i. 125, and the literature given there, j 
(C. VAX Arexdoxk.) 1 
IBN KHALDUN, "Abd al-R.a.hman and Yahya. 
two Arab historians, descendants of a Seville 
family, who migrated to Tunis about the middle 
of the vii‘b (xiii'") century and belonged to the 
Arab tribe of Kinda. Their ancestor Salid, known ^ 
as Khaldun (whence the name Ibn Khaldun for all | 
members of the family) migrated from the Yemen ; 
to Spain in the iii"! (ix* centary). i 

There his descendants filled various important j 
administrative offices, some in Carmona and some j 
in Seville. The fall of tlfc Spanish Almohad king- | 
dom and continued conquests of the Christians 
caused the Khaldun -family to migrate to Ceuta 
and the great grandfather of the two brothers 
'Abd al-Rahman and Yahya, al-Hasan , finally 
settled in Bona on the invitation of the Hafsid 
Abu Zakarlya. The Hafsid Emirs and Ra^Js showered 
favours on al-Hasan and his son Abu Bakr Mu- 
hammad. The 'latter, who bore the title Amil 
al-Ashghdl “chief accountant”, was strangled in 
prison. His son Muhammad attained various impor- 
tant offices at the Hafsid court. The latter's son, 
also called Muhammad, declined all offices of state, 
although he remained in Tunis, in order to devote 
himself entirely to study and pious meditations; 
he died of the plague in 750 (1349) ‘‘"'i 3 

sons of whom the eldest, Muhammad, played no 
part either in literature or politics, while the twn 
younger brothers, 'Abd al-Rahman and \ ahya, 
obtained renown as politicians and historians. 

I. 'Abd al-Rahm.an (Abu Zaid) surnamed \VaU 
al-DIN, born in Tunis on the Ramadan 732 
(ayffi May 1332), died at Cairo on the 25'>> Ra- 
madan 808 (19* March 1406), after learning the 
Kur’an by heart, enjoyed the instruction of his 
father and the most prominent teachers of Tunis 
and devoted himself ardently to giammar, lan- 
guage, law and tradition and also to poetry. When 
the Marinid Abu 'l-Hasan took Tunis in 748 
(1347) 'Abd al-Rahman heard the lectures of the 
Maghrib! scholars in the retinue of this prince 
and perfected his knowledge of logic, philosophy, 
dogmatic theology, canon law and other branches 
of Arab learning. The connections he made at 
this time with the scholars and high officials of 
the Marinid court, later helped him to high offices 
at the court of Fas. When barely 21 he was ap- 
pointed writer of the ‘'alavia of the king of 
Tunis, but left the office soon afterwards, when 
trouble broke out in the city, and fled to Biskra 
to Ibn Muzni, lord of Zab. After the Marinid Abu 
'Inan had seized Tlemcen, and the whole country 
east as far as Bougie, 'Abd al-Rahman entered his ser- 
vice and took part in a campaign under a Mari- 
nid general. Invited by the sultan at the request 
of scholars to Fas (755 = 1334) he went there, 
became secretary to Abu 'Inan and continued his 
studies under the best teachers of his time. In 
757 (1356) he fell into disgrace and was twice 
imprisoned, the second time till the death of Abu 
'Inan in 759 (1358). The new sultan .\bu Salim, 
appointed him secretary again (760= * 359 ) 
later chief kadi. After Abu Salim’s vioknt death 
he was again disgraced under the notorious vizier 
'Omar b. 'Abd Allah, but received permission to 
go to Granada (763-764 =: 1361-1362), where he 
stayed at the court of the Banu ’ 1 -Ahmar and 
formed a friendship with the famous vizier Ibn 


al-Khatib. Two years later, when this friendship 
had cooled down, he went to Bougie on the in- 
vit.rtion of the ruler there, the Hafsid Abu^ 

Allah, who appointed him his chamberlain {_!jadjib)\, 
at the same time he held the office of and 

a teaching post (766= 1364). When in the fol- 
lowing y'ear Bougie fell to the ruler of Constan- 
tine 'Abd al-Rahman retired to Biskra. Soon afterj 
wards he entered into communication with Abu 
Ilammu II [q. v.], the 'Abdalwadid king of Tlem- 
cen, sent him, as he tells us himself, his brother 
Yahya as chamberlain and procured for hiin the 
support of various Arab tribes and the alliance 
with Abu Ishak, king of Tunis, and his son and 
successor Kha'lid. He then went himself to Tlem- 
cen, but soon afterwards left the unfortunate Abu 
Hammu II in the lurch, when he was driven 
from his capital by the Marinid sultan Abd al- 
'Aziz and offered his services to the latter. From 
his safe refuge in Biskra he continued to support 
'Abd al-'AzIz against Abu Hammu while _ the 
Maghrib was tormented with w'ars and rebellions. 

He did not go to Fas till 774 (* 372 ) and from 
there in 776 (I 374 ) 1 ° Uranada, but the sultan 
of Granada, at the instigation of the Marimds^soon 
had him taken to Hunain, the harbour of Tlem- 
cen In Tlemcen he again found a friendly recep- 
tion from Abu Hammu. He now resolved to shun 
the friendship of princes and retired to the Kal a 
Ibn Salaina (Taughzrit) where he began his history 
and lived till 780 (1378)- He then went to Tunis 
to consult several books which he required for 
his work. In 784 (*382) he set out on the pilgri- 
mage to Mecca, but broke his journey in Alexandria 
and in Cairo where he lectured in the Djami 
al-Azhar,and later in the Samhiya and in 786 
1384 was appointed Maliki chief kadi by sultan 
ai-Zahir Barkuk. Soon afterwards he lost his whole 
family and all his property by shipwreck and then 
devoted himself to pious works and completed 
his pilgrimage in 789 (1387)- h rom OI (* 399 ) 
he was again chief kadi m Cairo with a short 

interruption and in 803 (* 4 °*) f 
the sultan al-Nasir to Damascus with the other 
kadis on his campaign against Timur. Returning o 
Cairo he again filled the office of kadi and held 
it till his death with several interruptions. 

From those biographical notes we see t a 
'Abd al-Rahman perhaps showed a great and states- 
manlike ability in the administration of 
offices but that he never hesitated to leave one 
:f his masters in the lurch and to enter the -r- 
vice of another, often the enemy of the former 
We have further seen that he played Par‘ 

in the politics of North Africa and Spam and had 
very special opportunities of giving a considered 
ju%ment on wLt happened. His Kdab al- Ibar 
(Cairo 1284, in 7 vols.), in spite of the unequal value 
of the separate parts, is an important work for the 
history of his time. Although certain parts of thi. 
comprehensive history leave much to be desired 
in tL presentation of facts and documentary value, 
others contain, in spite of some stylistic defects, 
very important documents for the study of history. 
His //isbory of the Berbers will always remain a 
valuable guide for 

life of the Arab and Berber tribes of the Maghrib 
and the mediaeval history of this country ; it is 
the fruit of 50 years’ (z’H half of the xiv“ cen- 
tury) direct observation and industriou-, study o 
books and chronicles as well as diplomatic and of- 
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ficial documents of his time. Ilis AlukaJdima 
which deals “with all branch of Arab sciences and 
culture, remains, as regards the depth of thought, 
clearness of exposition and correctness of judg- 
ment undoubtedly the most important work of the 
age, which seems to be surpassed by no other 
work of a Muslim author”. 

Bibliography, for the biography of 'Abd 
al-Rahman cf. Autobiography, ed. and completed ! 
by de Slane {yourn. Hr., 1844; printed vaHist. 
des Berbires.^ vol. i., and in the translation of 
the Mukaddima.^ vol. i., Paris 1863); Muller, 
Islam., ii. 487, 607 sq., 666 — 670; Brockelmann, 
Gesch. der arab. Lilt , ii. 242 — 245, and the 
literature given there. 

2. Yahya, AbiJ Zakariya, born in Tunis about 
734 (1333)) died at Tlemcen in Ramadan 780 
(Nov.-Dee. 1378), like his brother and probably 
with him, devoted industriously to study in his 
native town and was intimate with all the im- 
portant scholars of his time in the Hafsid capital. 
To judge from his book, on which see below, he 
seems to have had a special preference for poetry 
and belles lettres. We know very little of his per- 
sonality; the references are scattered in various 
sources, e. g. '^Abd al-Rahman's autobiography and 
that portion of the Kitdb ald’Ibar which deals with I 
the history of the Berbers. This last book gives 
a detailed account of the murder of Yahya in 
Tlemcen; Yahya himself also gives a few details 
of his career in his Bughyat al-Kuviwdd. 

Yaljyg’s political life did not begin till 757 
(1356), when he was with his brother (who was 
soon afterwards imprisoned) at the court of Abu 
Salim, sultan of Fas, and the latter sent two 
Hafsid emirs, his prisoners, from Tlemcen back 
to Bougie. He accompanied these two princes in 
place of his brother and acted as chamberlain to 
one of them, the emir Abu 'Abd Allah. As the 
latter, in spite of a long siege could not regain 
Bougie, he sent Yahya to Abu Hammfl II, king 
of Tlemcen, to ask for his assistance (764 = 1362). 
Yahya found a kindly reception in Tlemcen and 
his request was granted. After the Mawlid festival, 
which he attended there and commemorated in 
a poem, he went back to his master to bring 
him to the “^Abdalwadid court on the 8'1> Djumada 
II (26th March 1363). Both returned to Bougie 
with a column of troops sent by Abu HammU. 

In 767 (1365-1366) the Hafsid emir of Con- 
stantine, after taking Bougie, imprisoned Yahya in 
Bona and confiscated his property; he escaped 
soon afterwards and went to Biskra to Ibn Muznl 
and his brother. It was probably at this time that 
he made the pilgrimage to the tomb of ‘Okba, 
which he describes in his Bughyat al-Ruwwad. 
From Biskra he returned to Tlemcen at Abu Ham- 
mu s request, arrived there in Radjab 769 (Feb. 
1368) and was appointed Kdtib al-lnsjia^. When 
he lemned that Tlemcen was threatened by the 
Mannids, h^ forgot the kindnesses shown him by 
Abu Hammu and left him (772= 1371) to enter 
the service of the Marinid sultan 'Abd al-'Aziz 
and afterwards of his successor Muhammad al- 
Sa id. It was only after the capture’ of Fas al- 
Djadld by Sultan Abu ’l-'Abbas in 775 (1373) that 
Ya^ya returned to Tlemcen, where Abu Hammu 
again welcomed him and gave him his former 
secretarial office. He soon won the king’s confi- 
dence again but thereby aroused the jealousy of 
the_ other court officials, notably Abu H.amma’s 


eldest son and probable succe.-.sor .\bu Tasbfm 11. 
The latter with a few liiied .issa^Mna fell upon 
Yahya, as he was leaving the palace one night in 
Ramadan 780 (1378), and murdered him. When 
Abu Hammn learned that his sun had lieen the 
instigator of the crime, he had not the courage 
to take steps against the muiderers. 

Although Yahya’s political caieer was shorter 
and less brilliant than that of his biothei. yet it gave 
him the opportunity to write a histoiical work of 
great learning, the Bughyat al-Kii'.o~.'ad fi Dhikr 
al-Muluk min Bam ^.tbd al- fp'ad. It was much used 
by Brosselard and Barges in their history of Tlem- 
cen and I have published the Arabic text with 
translation under the title 1 /istoits dss Boni ^Abd 
al-lVdd., rois de Tlemcen (2 vols., .Algiers 1904 — 
1913). His history of the kingdom of Tlemcen is 
particularly important for a knowledge of the 
long and in a way brilliant reign of .\bu Hammu 
II, ivhose secretary and trusted adviser the writer 
was. In this capacity he was no doubt able to con- 
sult political documents and even quotes some in 
full in his book. Although the book neither covers 
so wide a field as his brother 'Abd al-RahmSn's 
work nor shows such a lofty point of view or 
critical spirit, it is far superior in literary value. 
Yahya reveals in it not only literary but also 
poetical skill, his elegant style is often lyrical and 
his narrative is adorned with quotations from the 
best old Arab writers. He gives us not only a 
sketch of the political history of the central 
Ma^ribi kingdom, he has also preserved for us 
in his work poems by contemporary court poets 
and gives information about scholars of his time 
and about the poetical meetings at the court ot 
Tlemcen, all information hardly to be found else- 
where and affording a rather accurate glimpse 
into the intellectual life of the ‘Abdalwadid capi- 
tal in the xiv'li century. (Alyreii Bei,.) 

IBN KHALLIKAN, Ahmad r. Muhammad 
I i. IbrahIm, Shams al-DIn Abu ’i.-'Abbas al-Bak- 
maki ai.-Irbii.I ai.-;^aI'J'i, an Arab author, 
born on the iiii> Rabi' II 608 = 2301 Sept. I211 
at Arbela, studied from 626 under al-Djawaliki and 
Ibn Shaddad in Halab and afterwards in Damas- 
cus. In 636 = 1238 he went to Cairo and be- 
came deputy of the chief kadi Yusuf b. al-Hasan 
al-Sindjari. In 659 = 1201 he went as chief kadi 
to Damascus, but lost his office, the tenure of 
which after five years was limited to the Shafi'is and 
after ten years abolished. After serving 7 years in 
Cairo as professor at the al-Fakhriya madrasa, he 
received his former office again but lost it for the 
second time in Muharram 680 = May 1281 and 
died on Saturday Radjab 681 = 21^ Oct. 

1282 as professor at the Madrasa al-Amlnlya. He 
bega^ his chief work Wafaydt al-A^ydn wa-Anba^ 
Abnd al-Zamdn in Cairo in 654= 1256 but had 
to stop it during his work in Damascus and com- 
pleted it on I2bi Djumada II 672 = 4111 Jan. 1274. 
His autograph Mss. is in the Britsh Mus. (see 
Catalogue, NO. 1505, Suppl., N". 607, cf. Cureton, 
Roy. As. Soc., vi., 1841, p. 225; Wiisten- 
eld, Gbtt. Gel. Anz., 1841, p. 286. For us, as the 
majority of his predecessors are lost (cf. Wiisten- 
feld, Ueber die Quellen des Werkes Ibn Challikani 
Vitae iltustrhtm hominum, Gbtt. 1837), it is one 
of the most important aids to the study of bio 
graphy and literary history, s. Ibn Challikani Vitae 
illustyiiim virorum nunc prunum arab, ed. F, 
Wustenfeld, Gbtt. 1835—1843; Vies des hommes 
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ilhtstres dc P Islamisme en Arabc^ par Ibn lOjalli- 
kan, publ. par M. G. dc Slane, Paris 1838 — 1842 
(only up to NO. 678), pr. Bulak 1275, 1299, 
Cairo 1310, lith, Teheran 1284. Turk, transl. 
Stambul 1280; Ibn Khallikan’s 

transl. from the Arabic, by M. tl. de Slane, 
4 vols., Paris, London 1843 — 1871. 

His brother Muhammah Baha’ ai,-DI.\, d. as 
kadi of Ba‘'albak in 683 = 1284, is probably the 
author of al- TcPrlkh al-akbar f t Tahakdt al- 
’^VlavicP 7 va-Ahhbdriliiin^ s. BibL Bodlciauac CoJd. 
Mss. Orient. Cata/ogits.^ a J. Uri ecnf..^ Pars i. N**. 
747: Wiistenfeld, op. cif..^ N“. 359. 

Bibliography. Birzali (according to Ibn 
Khallikan ’s own statements) in Ulugh^anl, An 
Arabic History of Gitjarat.^<si. Ross, p. 184; Subki, 
Tabakat al-^Ufi’^iya al-kubra., v. 14; SuyutI, 
Husn al-Muhadara.^ i. 320; Quatremere, Mam- 
louks. i. 2, 180 sq.\^ do. in the Journ. As., ser. 
9, iii. 467 ; Wustcnfeld, Geschichtschrciber, p. 
358; Brockelmann, Gcsch. der arah. Litt., i. 
326 — 328. _ (C. Brockelmann.) 

IBN al- KH ASIB. [See al-KiiasirI.] 

IBN al-KHATIB, Ptiu ’l-Wizaratatn (holder 
of the two vizierates, voizarat al-kalam, vizier of 
the pen, secretary of state, and wizdrat al-saif, 
vizierate of the sword, generalissimo ^ Grand 
Vizier, Prime Minister, cf. Dozy, Supplement') 
LisSn ai.-DI.n (Jakab) .ArU 'Ard Allah MuHA^^- 
M.AD B. 'Abd Allah b. S.a'Id b. '.Abd Allah b. 
Sa'Id b. 'AlI b. Ahmed al-Salm.vnI (from the 
clan of the Yemeni Murad, Salman, with an allu- 
sion to the name of Salman al-FarisI [q. v.]) a 
member of a family, which had migrated from Syria 
to Spain, Cordova, Toledo. Loja, Granada, and which 
had formerly been called Banu Wazir, but Banu 
’1-Khatlb after the elder Sa'id al-Khatlb. Our Mu- 
hammad is therefore usually only called Lisan al- 
Dln b. al-Khatib or Ibn al-Khatib al-SalmanI; he 
was born on the 25'!! Radjab 713 = 1591 Nov. 
1313 probably in Loja (Arab. Losha, the ancient 
Ilipula Laus) below Granada on the Genii (Shin- 
[d]]Il = Singilis) on the western edge of the V^ega 
(al-Mardj), but spent his youth in Granada, whither 
his father had moved as a court official of the 
Nasrids and where he pursued various studies 
under able teachers with such success that he be- 
came the greatest and the last important author, 
poet and statesman of Granada, if not of the 
whole of Arab Spain. Af.er the martyr death of 
his father in the battle of Tarifa (Tarif) on the 
7'*’ Djumada I 741 = 29'‘li Oct. 1 340, he entered 
the service ot and studied under the learned vizier 
Abu ’1-Hasan 'All b. al-Djaiyab, but the latter 
died of the great plague (the Black Death, al- 
ta-un) on the 23'9 ghawwal 749 = 14<>i Jan. 1349 
(cf. his biography in al-Makkarl, Cairo 1302, iii. 
222 — 240, iv. 55). Appointed his successor by 
Sultan Abu ’1-Hadjdjadj Yusuf I (1333—1354), 
he continued in office after Yusuf’s murder under 
his son and successor Muhammad V (1354 = 1359), 
after his dethronement in 1360 was a prisoner 
in Granada and then went with him into exile in 
Morocco (Ibn al-Khatib lived in retirement in 
Sals) till 1362, when he returned to Granada as 
vizier when Muhammad V was restored by the 
Marinids ( — 1391), and lived in peace. To escape 
dangerous plots of his enemies he fled in 1371 
from Gibraltar to Ceuta and Tlemcen to Sultan 
'Abd al-AzIz Abu ’1-Sa'Id (1366 — 1372) (of whom 
A. Muller, Der Islam, ii. 669 sqq., wrongly makes I 


two persons, 'Abd al-'AzIz and Abu Sa'id!). 
was condemned as a heretic in Granada and 
his extradition demanded, but 'Abd al-'AzIz and 
his son and successor Muhammad III al-Sa'id 
1372— 1374) declined to deliver him up, while 
j the pietender Abu Abbas al-Mustansir set about 
it. While the case was being conducted in Fas by his 
pupil and successor as vizier of Granada, .Abu 'Abd 
Allah (Brockelmann, ii. 259, 'Ubaid .Allah) Mu- 
hammad b. Ziimruk (al-Makkari iv. 274 — 322), Ibn 
al-Khatib was strangled in the night by assassins 
hired by Sulaiman b. Da'ud. the deputy of the 
vizier Muhammad b. 'L'thman in revenge for a 
private feud, who broke into his prison, an ou- 
trage at which the people were very indignant in 
the morning. 

Of the 60 or so writings of Ibn al-Khatib. 
chiefly historical, geographical, poetical, belle- 
lettristic, mystical, philosophical or medicinal in 
subject, about a third have survived on which 
see Pons Boigues, Ensayo-bio-bibliografico , N^*. 
294 p. 334 — 347; Brockelmann, Gcsch. der arab. 
Lilt., ii. 260 — 263, and their sources. The most im- 
portant work for us is the extensive “history of 
Granada“ , al-Ihdta ft Ta^rlkh Gharndta, which 
however consists mainly of biographies of scholars, 
a critical edition of which from the scattered ma- 
nuscripts and extracts with a translation is a de- 
sideratum. The edition of an abbreviation, Cairo 
1319, 2 vols. (the 3''d not yet published) is quite 
insufficient and very deficient as regards the 
Spanish names; on manuscripts cf. also Cat. Cod. 
Arab. Bibl. Acad. Lugd. Bat., ii. ’ (1907), N”. 
1001 sq. (p. 103 sq.). The historical works al- 
Hulal al-markVima and al-Lamha al-hadrlya ft 
'l-Dawla al-Na.srlya, of which Casiri has given ex- 
tracts in Bibliotheca, ii. 177 — 246 and 246 — 319, 
also deserve a critical edition and translation (the 
printed edition Tunis 1315, given by Brockelmann, 
ii. 710, is unknown to the writer; there is per- 
haps some confusion with the following). Rakm 
al-Hulal fl X'apn al-Duioal was printed at Tunis 
in 1316. Khatrat al-Taif fi Rililat al-Shitd wa 
'l-Saif is said by Derenbourg (and Casiri, i. isfi!') 
and Brockelmann, p. 262, to be a description of 
a journey to Africa, while the edition by M. J. 
Muller, Beitrdge, i. 14—41, shows that it is a “jour- 
ney by the prince Abu ’1-Hadjdjadj into the eastern 
provinces of Granada”. (al-Makdla) MukriPat al- 
Silil ^an al-Marad al-liall, on the plague (ta'un), 
the Black Death’ of 749 = 134^-49, been 
edited and translated in 1863 in the Sitzungsber. 
der Bayr. Akad. der Wissenschaficn (in Casiri, 
Pons Boigues, and Brockelmann, called Manfa^at 
al-Sctil). The Miyar al-Ikhtiydr fi Uhikr al- 
Ma'^dhid wa 'l-Diyar, already completely published 
by M. J. Muller in Beitrdge, i. 45— too, was again 
published in Fes 1325. Of the great collection of 
diplomatic documents in the ornate style, Raihdnat 
al-Kuttdb wa-Nudfat al-Muntdb, Mariano Caspar 
Remiro in his periodical Rev. del Centro de Estu- 
dios Hislor. de Granada y su Reino has given 
numerous texts and translations since 1912. Mu- 
fdkharat {Mufadalat) Mdlaka wa-Sald was edited 
by M. J. Muller, Beitrdge, i. i — 13. Habib al- 
Zaiyat’s Catalogue of Damaskus mentions on p. 53 
a Rawdat al-Tdrlf bi 'l-Hubb al-Sparif li-Lisdn 
al-Din al-Khatib. Munich, N". 42 1, contains a A7r- 
sida by him. Munich, N”. 991 J77., contain several 
copies by M. J. Muller. The mediocre edition of 
al-Hulal al-mawshtya fi Dltikr al-Akhbar al-Mar- 
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raku sjuya^ printed at Tunis in 1329, is wrongly 
ascribed to our author, cf. my remarks Rev. del 
Centro etc., iv. 137 ; 14 very inaccurate pages 

on the biography of Ibn al-Khatlb, according to 
al-Makljari and Ibn IChaldun, are prefixed. 

(C. F. Seybot-d.) 

IBN KHORDADHBEH, Abu ’e-Kasim 'Ubaid 
Allah b. '^Abd Allah, an important geogra- 
pher of Persian descent who was apparently born 
in the early years of the Hi “I century A. H. (c. 820). 
His grandfather had been a convert to Islam; his 
father had filled the high office of governor ofTa- 
baristan. Little too is known of his own career; he 
held the important office of controller of the post 
and intelligence service {Sahib al-Bartd wa 'l-Kha- 
bar) in al-Djabal (Media) ; when and how he got this 
office cannot be ascertained. The Caliph al-Mu'ta- 
mid made an intimate friend of him; al-Mas‘^udi 
gives a discourse pronounced by him at court on 
musical instruments, song, rhythm, and dance. He 
owed his musical knowledge to Ishak al-Mawsili 
[q. V.] who had been a great friend of his father’s. 
Of his works, some of which were of a learned 
character (e. g. on the genealogies of the Per- 
sians), some belonged to the domain of Adab (on 
game, music, wine, culinaria, boon companions), 
there has only survived the Kit. al-Masalik u<a 
' l-MamdHh, composed at the request of an 'Ab- 
bSsid prince, for which he was able to collect 
materials in the archives. It forms an important 
source for historical topography and was often 
used by later geographical writers (Ibn al-Falfih 
Ibn IJawljal, al-MuljaddasJ, al-2jaihani). This work 
first edited and translated by Barbier de Meynard 
{Journ. Asiat.., *865) and again by de Goeje 
{Biil. Geogr. Arab., vi.) who used further mss. is, 
as the latter shows, not extant in a complete ver- 
sion. The investigations of de Goeje led to the 
conclusion that Ibn Khordadhbeh wrote his book 
about 232 (846-7) and then gradually increased it 
by additions so that a second edition appeared, 
which was not however completed before 272 
(885-6). 

According to HasUdji Khalifa, Ibn Khordadhbeh 
died towards 300 (912-3). 

Bib li og rap hy.iie Goeje, Bill. Geogr. Arab., 

vi., Preface, and the references given there. 

(C. VAN Arendonk.) 

IBN al-^IFTI, Abu 'i.-Hasan “’AlI b. YCsuf 
AL-KiftI, called Dia.mal al-DIn, was born in 
568 (1172) in Kift [q. v.] in Upper Egypt, came 
early to Cairo where he was instructed in the 
most varied branches of .Arab-.Muslim learning, i 
and continued his studies in Jeru.salem, to which ' 
his father was summoned to an important office 
583 (1J87). After spending about 15 years 
there he went to Aleppo, where he devoted him- 
self entirely for ten years to his literary studies, 
until in 610 (1213) he was entrusted with the 
administration of finance, an office which he held till 
628 (1230) except for a break in 613—616. 
After spending five years in private literary acti- 
vity, he was appointed vizier by al-Malik al-‘’Azlz 
in 633 (1236) and held this high office till his 
death in 646 (1248). His official position gave 
him an opportunity of helping other scholars, in 
addition to his own literary activity. For example, 
he gave great assistance to Yakut [q. v,] when he 
fled before the Mongols, for which the latter re- 
peatedly shows his gratitude. 


Of his numerous works, among which historical 
writings predominate, (a hi.story of Cairo; a histoiy 
of Yemen; a history of the Maghrib; history 
of the Saldjuks etc.) only one has come down to 
us and that only in extracts. The original was 
probably called KUab Ikhthi)' al-^L ttvHa hi~AkhbTi>' 
al-HukamK , while al-Zawzani’s synop.sis is called 
al-Muntakhabat al-multakatat min Kitah Td’r'tkh 
al-HukamK, usually quoted briefly as the Tdrlkk 
al-Kukamd’. The work which was edited by J. 
Lippert (see Bibliography ; also printed at Cairo 
in 1326), contains 414 biographies of physicians, 
astronomers, and philosophers from the earliest 
times to the days of the author and is of great 
value because it “forms an inexhaustible mine of 
information regarding the knowledge possessed by 
the Arabs of Greek literature and even gives in- 
formation about Greek antiquity, which is no longer 
preserved in classical sources”. 

Bibliography. Ibn al-Kiftts Tairlkh al- 
Hukamd’, edited by Prof. Dr. Julius Lippert, 
Leipzig 1903, on materials collected by Aug. 
Muller (further sources given in the Introduc- 
tion) ; Yakut, Irshad, ed. Margoliouth, v. 477 sqip 
(E, Mcttwoch.) 

IBN KILLIS, Fa timid vizier. Abu 'l-Fa- 
RApj Ya^kUb b. YTsuf, called Ibn Killis, was a 
Ba g hdad Jew, an excellent business man, whose 
ability raised him to the highest civil post in the 
Fatimid empire. Born in 318 (930-1), he came 
early in life with his father to Syria and in 33 1 
(942"3) fo Egypt, where he began to play a part 
at Kafur’s (q. v.) court and by his financial ability 
won an influential position in politics. He remained 
a Jew till 356 (967), when he adopted Islam, as 
he saw a chance of becoming vizier. Thanks to 
his intellectual ability and power of hard work, 
he soon became an authority on Muslim sciences. 
His increasing influence aroused the jealousy ot 
the vizier Ibn al-Furat , whose intrigues caused 
him to flee to the Maghrib. He returned to Egypt 
with Djawhar or Mu'izz. The Fatimid government 
could find no more capable and expert adminis- 
trator of the country’s economic policy and thus 
it happens that the great prosperity of the Nile 
valley under the Fatimids is associated wdth his 
name. The results of his budgets show, according 
to the sources, figures quite unknown before. But 
at the same time the country flourished, and the 
gratitude shown him, notably by ’'Aziz, was well 
deserved. In Ramadan 368 (April 979) he was 
given the honorific title, al-Wazir al-AdjaU. Many 
pleasing features of Ibn Killis’ character are des- 
I cribed, although he is also said to have worked 
against his enemies with poison and other means. 
He was able to please the taste of the time in 
poetry and literature, in benevolence and in the 
splendour of his menage, in external piety and 
learning ; he wrote amongst other wmrks a fi^h 
book on the FatimI rite {Khitat, ii. 6). In any 
case, he was a financial genius and organiser of 
the first order. The internal administration of the 
Fatimid empire is said to have been created by 
him. In 373 (983-4) he fell for a time into dis- 
grace, but was soon restored to his old office and 
died at the end of 380 (991), deeply regretted 
by the Caliph 'Aziz and all Egypt. 

Bibliography: Isolated data in all the 
sources for the history of Kafnr and the early 
Egyptian Fatimids [q.v.]. Longer notices, based 
on al-Musabbihi and al-Sairafj, in al-Ma^nz^i 
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Khitat^ ii. 5 ; Ibn Khallikan (trans. de Slane). 

iv. 359; Ibn Taghrlbirdl (ed. Popper), li. 45. 

(C. H. Becker.) 

IBN KOZMAN, also called Abu Bakr 1;. Koz- 
MAN (Ibn Khaldun, i. 524; al-Makkarl, Index; al- 
Muhibbl, Khulasat al-AtJia}\ i. 108, is of course 
to be read b. Kozman al-MaghribI or al-KortubI 
in place of Abti Bakr Kozman al-Mghrsani), in 
Ibn Khakan. Kala'id al-’^Ikyan^ p. 187, and in 
Ibn Bassam with the title al- JVazlr al-Katih^ as 
well as in the unique copy of his Dluhin published 
in facsimile by Giinzberg he is called al-Wadir 
al-AdJall Abu Bakr Muhammad b. “^Abd al-Malik 
b. Kozman, in Ibn al-Abbar, Tulifat al-Kadini 
(Casiri, i. 96''), and in Ibn al-KhatTb, I/idia^ (Ca- 
siri, ii. 77*^), more accurately Abu Bakr b. '^Isa b. 
'■Abd al-Malik b. Kozman, died in 555=: 1160 
(Tunis MS. of the Ihata more accurately the last 
night of 555 = 30 Dec. 1 1 60). The quotation 
Catalogus Lttgdimo-Batav.^ ii. 20S, '^khadama ft 
awwal '^timrihi al-man’-Tita bil-MutaiuakkiV (cf. Ibn 
Khakan) shows that in his early youth he had been 
in the service of the last Aftasid of Badajoz, al-Muta- 
wakkil, who was overthrown by the Almoravids 
in 488= 1094-5. From his home and usual abode, 
Cordova, he set out on constant journeys through 
Spain, chiefly to Seville and Granada where he 
met the learned poetess Nazhun (al-Makkari, ii. 
636). The unfounded objection to the title IVazlr, 
raised by Rosen, Notices sommaires^ p. 242, n, 2, and 
supported by Brockelmann, Geschichte^ i. 272,0.2, 
was refuted by Dozy in a letter to Rosen in 1881 
(publ. in Gunzberg’s preface). Ibn Kozman wrote 
popular mu'iX'ashshahds, (q. v. and M. Hartmann, 
Muwassah^ Index) but has also become the most 
important representative of another kind of popular 
poetry, which is based not on <iuantity but on accent, 
and occurring in various metres, the zadjal (q. v. and 
Dozy, Sujbf/ement)^ which had previously been used 
for short improvisations but was raised by him to 
the higher level of long kasida-like pieces. Gunz- 
berg’s (died 28* Dec. 1910) facsimile published 
in 1896 was not followed by any of his pro- 
mised researches on the poet and his works. 
Codera has published some notes on the name 
Kozman, which he thought to be Arabic rather 
than identical with the West Gothic Guzman, in 
his Discursos leidos attic la Real Academia Es- ! 
panola^ 1910; Importancia dc las fucntcs dr ales 
para conocer el estado del vocabolario cn las len- 
guas p dialectos cspaJtolcs desde el sigh VIII al 
XI f p. 13, 43. We may specially note Julian 
Ribera y TarragA’s study in Discursos leidos attle 
la Real Academia Espatiola^ 1912, particulary on 
our DiwTin “•Cartcionero dc Ai>encuzmdn'\ in which 
he champions in his new thesLs, a view in con- 
tradition to that generally held by Arabic and 
Romance scholars ( p. 50 ) : “La clave miste- 
riosa que explica el mecanismo de las formas 
poeticas de los varios sistemas Itricos del mundo 
civilizado en la Edad Media esta en la lirica an- 
daluza, a que pertenece el Cancionero de Aben- 
cuzman”. On p. 25, n. 2, a joint study with 
Menendez Pidal on the Spanish dialect of the 
Spanish words and phrases found in the 149 sur- 
viving poems is promised. Arabic and Romance 
scholars are all the more interested in the further 
detailed study of Ibn Kozman’s exceedingly im- 
portant zadjal poems. A scholarly edition, trans- 
lation and annotation of the Dlwdn or Cancio- 
nero must be undertaken as soon as 


the biographies of the poet in Ibn Bassam, Ibn 
al-Abbar and Ibn al-l^atib must also be edited 
from the scattered manuscripts. 

Bibliography: See above; cf. also Bus- 
tanl’s Kncyclopedie arabe {pd'irat al-jMa'^arif')^ 
i. (1876), 648'’, which follows Ibn Khakan except 
for the closing remark; date of birth and death 
are not mentioned, cf. also Samy-Bey in Kdmus 
al-A'ldm, p. 657a; Codera, Decadencia y des- 
aparictb/t de los Almoravides cn Espatia. p. 134. 

(C. h’. Seybold.) 

IBN KUTAIBA, Abu 'Abd Allah Muhammad 
B. Muslim (often also called .al-KutaibI or al- 
Kutabi) al-KufI (from his birthplace) al-Mar- 
WAZl (from his father’s) al-DIxawarI, an Arab 
author, born in 213 = 828 at Kufa, was for a 
time kadi of Dinawar in the province of Djabal, 
then lived as a teacher in Baghdad and died there 
in Radjab 276 = Nov. 889 (according to others 
270 or 271). In literary tradition he is regarded as 
the representative of the so-called mixed or eclectic 
Baghdad grammatical school. As a matter of fact 
however his activities, like those of his contem- 
poraries, Abu Hanifa al-Dinawari and al-Diahiz, 
covered the whole learning of his period. He 
sought to make available the lexical and poetical 
material which had been collected especially by the 
Kvlfi grammarians, as well as historical information, 
for the requirements of the man of the world, particu- 
larly the kuttdb^ who were then beginning to gain 
influence in the administration. But he also took 
part in the theological disputes of his time, and 
defended the Kur'an and 1 radition against the 
attacks of philosophic scepticism; but he himself 
fell under the suspicion of heresy and had to 
write a book against the Mushabbiha to defend 
himself against the reproach of belonging to them. 
His two most important philological works are 
Ni/db Adah al-Kdtib^ ed. M. Griinert, Leiden 1900, 
Cairo 1300, and the A'. Ma^dni 'l-Shi'-r in 12 
books, probably the same as Abydt al-Ma^ant^ Aya 
Sofya, NO. 4050. In Adab^ p. 71, 5, he quotes his 
Ghar'tb al-/ladltli, Vol. i. and iii., Damascus, Ha- 
bib al-Zaiyat, KhazlVin al-Kutub etc., p. 62, N°. 
34 — 55 , the counterpart Gharib al-KuEan^ eb., 
p. 62, N*. 33 (to the end of Sara 26). His chief 
work is the Kitah '■Uyun al-Akhbar, a model of 
the scholastic adab in 10 books, often imitated later, 

I — 4 ed. by C. Brockelmann, Berlin 1900, Strass- 
burg 1903 — 1208. .\ccording to p. 12, 3, 

the following are supplementary to it; l. Kitab al- 
Sharab^ ed. A. Guy in al-Muktabas^ ii. (Damas- 
cus 1325 = 1907), p. 234—248, 387—392, 529— 
535; 2. Kitab al-Ma^drif JIandbuck dev Gesehichte^ 
eL F. Wustenfeld, Gottingen 1850, Cairo 1300; 
3. Kitab al-Shfr^ Liber Pocsis et Poetarum^ ed. 
M. J. de Goeje, Lugd. Bat. 1904; 4. Kttdb Ta^wJl 
al-Ru'ya^ lost. Of his smaller philological works 
the A'itab al-Rahl ival-Manzil still exists, ed. by 
Cheikho in Dix anciens Traites de PItihlogie arabe^ 
Beyrouth 1908, p. 121 — 140. His two chief theo- 
logical works are the Kitab Ta'soil Mukhialif al- 
Hadith-, Cairo 1326 (cf. Goldziher, Mtih. Stud.^ ii. 
136; Houtsma, De Strijd etc., p. 13), and Kitab 
Mushkil al-KuPdn^ Hs. in Leiden, s. Catalogus 
Codd. Mss. Ar., N". 1650, in Stambul, Koprulu 
Defteri, N". 21 1. Theological also is his Kitab 
al-Masail wal-Diaudbat on questions of Tradition, 


Hs. in Gotha, s, Pertsch, I et z. der ar. Hdss. der 
hen. Bibl., N®. 636. The pseudohistorical Kitab 
possible; I al-Imdma wal-Siyasa^ Cairo 1322 and 1327, is 
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ascribed to Ibn Kutaiba but, according to de Goeje, 
Riv. Stud. Or.^\ i. 415 — 421, was probably writ- 
ten in his life-time by a Jla^ribi or an Egyptian. 
Biilio^raphy; Id tab al-Flhyist^ p. n'. 
Ibn al-Anbari, Nuzhat al-AUbb'iP^ p. 272 — 274; 
Ibn Khallikan. ed. Btilak 1299, N®. 304; Na- 
wawi, Diet, of III. Men., p. 771; Sam'^anl, Kitab 
al-Ansab., p. 443 ; Ilhahabi in Giiinert, o. c., 
p. vii., ti. I ; Suyuti, Bnghyai al- lV'u’'at. p. 291 ; 
Fliigel, Die gramm. Schitlen., p. 187 — 192; Wus- 
tenfeld, Geschichtschrciber., N“. 73 ; Brockelniann, 
Gesch. d. arab. Litt.., i. 120 sqq. 

_ _ (C. BrOCKELMA-KX.) 

IBN al-KUTIYA, Abu Bakr Muhammad b. 
'Omar e. 'Abd au-'Aziz b. IerahIm b. 'Isa b. 
Muzahim, usually known as Ibn al-Kutiya “the 
son of the Gothic woman” because his ancestor 'Isa, 
a freedman of 'Omar b. 'Abd al-'Aziz, had married 
a Spanish princess named Sara, a daughter of the 
Gothic king Oppas (Olemundo, according to Ibn Ku- 
Hya) and grand daughter of Witiza. The latter had 
gone to Damascus to make a complaint to the Ca- 
liph His^am b. 'Abd al-Malik against her uncle 
Ardabast. 'Isa was sent with his wife to Spain 
and his descendants lived in Seville. Ibn Kutfya 
himself was born in Cordova and studied in 
Seville, the home of his family, under Muhammad 
h. 'Abd Allah b. al-Kun, Hasan b. 'Abd Allah 
al-Zubairl, Sa'id b. Djabir etc. He then went to 
his native town and completed his studies under 
Tahir b. 'Abd al-'Aziz, Muhammad b. 'Abd al- 
Wahhab b. Mughillj, Muhammad b. 'Omar b. Lu- 
baba, Kasim b. A.sbagh, Muhammad b. 'Abd al- 
Malik b. Aiman etc. Among his pupils were the 
Kadi Abu ’1-Hazm ICljalaf b. ‘IsS al-Washki and 
the historian Ibn al-Faradl. He was introduced 
to the Caliph al-Hakam 11 by Abu 'All al-Kall, 
the author of the Amah., as the greatest scholar 
of the land and put over the s^urta of Cor- 
dova after holding for a time the office of kadi. 
He was a philologist, a grammarian, a historian 
and even a poet, but was reputed not to know 
much about Hadith and law. Nevertheless people 
came to him for his advice on passages in Hadith 
and legal points which offered special philological 
difficulties. He died at a great age in Cordova 
on Wednesday 23^! Rabi' I 367 = Nov. d'h 927. 

He is the author of the following works: i. 
Td'rtkh Path (var. Iftitali) al-Andalus., a history 
of Spain from the Muslim conquest to the reign 
of the Caliph 'Abd al-Rahman III, published by 
the Academy of Madrid in 1 868 ; by Houdas in Re- 
auil de textes etc., t. i., Paris 1889,9.219 — 280, 
from the Ms. in Paris, de Slane, Cat.., n®. 1867 
(from the same ms. : Cherbonneau , Histoire dit 
r'egnt d’Elhakam fils de Hicham., jfournal As.., 
1853, i. 458 sqq.y, 2®. Kitab al-Af^al, a catalogue 
of verbs of three and four radicals, ed. by Guidi, 
Leiden 1 894 • ^ iih'o dei verbi, 

Bibli og r aphy. Ibn KhalliVan , Wafayat^ 
Cairo 1310, i. 512; Ibn al-Faradi, Tcdrm ’^Ulamf 
al-Andaius, p. 37^1 tp’ X3l6 ^ al-Dabbi, Bughyat 
al-Multamis, p. 102, n®. 223; ai-Tha'alibl, Ya- 
timat ai-Dahr, Damascus 1304, i. 41 1; al-Fath 
b. Khakan, Afatmah al-Anfus., Constantinople 
p. 58; al-SuyOtl, Bughyat al-Wifdt,C,2i\xo 
1326, p. 84; Dozy, Ibn Adhari, al-Bayano V- 
Mogrib, Introd., p. 28; Wiistenfeld, Die Ge- 
schkhtschreiber d. Araber, p. 46, n®. I41 ; Pons 
Boigues, Pnsayo bio-bibliografco.. 83, n®. 45 • 
Brockelmann, Geschichtc d. ar. LUt,, i. 150 jy. ; 


Iliiart, A Hist, of Arab. Lilt., ji. 1S8; Moh. 
Ben Cheneb, Et. siir les pers. meat, dans C Idjam 
da Cheikh '^Abd u!-QaJ:r a! ~ I'asl . p. 259, 
n«. 231. (.Mou. Ib'.N Cheneb.) 

IBN ‘ KUTLUBOGHA , Zain ai.-Miela \va 
' i.-DI.v Abu ’i,-1’ai.)L ai.-Kasim b. 'Auh .Vli.ah, an 
Arab biographer and t r a d i 1 1 o n i s t . a pupil 
of Ibn Hadjar [q. v.], 1). 802 (1399), d. 879(1474). 
(If his works detailed by Brockelmann, Geschichte, 
11, 82, Flugel has edited the biographies of the 
Ilanafis in the Abhandl. p. d. Knnde dcr Alorgtnl., 
Vol. 11. 

IBN MADJA, Abu '.\bd Ai.i.ah Muhammad 
E. Y.azId .\i.-Kaz\vL\T, compiled one of the six 
canonical collections of traditions [Sanaa, Dihll, 
1282, 1289). He was born in 209 (824), travel- 
led in 'Iralj, Arabia, Syria, and Egypt to collect 
tiaditions and died in 273 (886). According to 
Ibn Khallikan, he also wrote a commentary on the 
Kurban and a chronicle [TtPrikli). 

Bibliography. Ibn Khallikan, Wafayat, 
ed. Wiistenfeld, N®. 625 ", Brockelmann, Gesch. 
der arab. Litt., I, 163. 

IBN MAIMUN, Abu 'Imrax Musa b. Maimun 
B. 'Abd Allah al-KurtubI (ai.-AxdalusI) al- 
IsraTlI is the Arabic name of Maimonides famed 
alike in Jewish theology medicine, and philosophy. 
His Hebrew name was Rabbi Mosheh ben Maimon 
ard from the initial lettros of this name he i.s 
shortly known as RaMBaM. In Arabic he had the 
honorary title al-RaJs (al-Umma or al-Milla), chief 
of the (Jewish) nation” the equivalent of the He- 
brew Nagid. He is also called Mbsheh haz-Z“man, 
the “Moses of his time”. 

He was born at Cordova on March 30, 113S) 
where his father was a daiydn or judge in the 
ecclesiastical court. From him the boy received his 
education in Rabbinical studies and he was also 
taught Arab sciences by Muslim scholars. When 
he was 13, Cordova fell into the hands of the 
Almohades [q. v.] and Christians and Jews were 
not tolerated in the town ; they were given the 
choice of migrating or adopting Islam. Maimonides 
left the town with his father (on his alleged con- 
version to Islam see below); the family led a no- 
madic life for a long time, even in Fez where they 
settled, their stay was not permanent. In 1165 they 
sailed for Palestine, reached 'Akka, thence went to 
Jerusalem and finally settled down in Fustat. Soon 
afterwards the father of Maimonides died, and he met 
with many other misfortunes. As he was unwilling to 
make a livelihood by a Rabbinical career, he decided 
to practise medicine. He soon made such a name 
that he won the particular confidence of Salah 
al-Din’s vizier, al-KadI al-Fadil al-Baisant, who 
gave him his protection for the rest of his life- 
Salah al-Din and later his son made him court 
physician. He was so much sought after elsewhere 
as a doctor that it is difficult to see where he 
found the time for his manysided literary activity. 

Ibn Maimtin died on Dec. 13'^ 1204. In ac- 
cordance with his desire, his body was taken to 
Tiberias in Palestine. His tomb is still shown and 
visited there. All his works except one were writ- 
ten in Arabic and in so far as they were concerned 
with philosophy and medicine they were read and 
studied not only by his co-religionists but also by 
Muslim scholars and through the medium of Latin 
translations exercised a profound influence on the 
scholasticism of the Christian west (Albertus Mag' 
nus, Duns Scotus). His chief work on philosophy is 
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the Dalalat al-Ha^irln “Guidance for those who 
are confused” (Hebr. ; Moreh N‘hhukhim^ Latin : 
Doctor PerplexoruiJi\ “by which those who have 
been confused between Reason and Revelation 
are to be brought back to a contorting harmony”. 
No contradiction between the revealed scrip- 
tures and the principles of metaphysics as laid 
down by Aristotle and following him al-FarabI 
[q. V.] and Ibn Slna [q. v.] can or may exist. All 
the anthromorphism of the Bible is interpreted in 
this light. We may here call attention to the 
concise synopsis of the teachings of Muslim theo- 
logy and philosophy in this book. 

The Dalala soon found enthusiastic admirers 
but also bitter opponents, to whom it seemed 
too freethinking, and they used to call it Dalala^ 
temptation, by a slight variation in the name. 
It has been edited and translated by Salomon 
Munk as the Guide des Egarhip^ vol., Paris 1856 — 
1866). Among his other philosophical works we 
shall only mention the Makala ft Sina^at al- 
Mantik (Hebr. Milldth ha-Higgayori). 

His medical works in which he chiefly quotes Razi, 
Ibn Sina [q. v.], Ibn Wafid, and Ibn Zuhr [q. v.], 
deal with haemorrhoids {fi ' l-bawasir') ^ asthma {fi 
'l-rabtd)^ etc. His medical aphorisms, known as 
Fusul Musd^ are modelled on the Aphorisms of 
Hippocrates on which he wrote a commentary. 
He also wrote a treatise on the computation of 
the Jewish calendar. 

Here we can only touch upon his thorough and 
fruitful work in the field of Jewish literature; 
we may mention three works, his commentary 
{Shflfh) on the Mishnah (later known as Siradj 
“lamp”), his Kitdb al-Shariff' (Hebr. Sepher ham- 
Mistodth) in which he discussed all the orders and 
prohibitions of Jewish canon law, and particularly 
his Mishneh Thorak (also called Yad ha-hozaka)^ 
a masterpiece of systematisation, in which he ar- 
ranged for the first time all the vast material of 
Talmudic tradition — similar to the corresponding 
Muslim works — according to subject matter, and 
discusses it. 

Ibn al-KiftI and Ibn Abi Usaibi'a say that Mai- 
monides adopted Islam in Spain to avoid perse- 
cution and professed Islam in public but in secret 
practised Judaism. At a later date a certain Abu 
’l-'^Arab b. Ma'^fsha is said to have accused him in 
Egypt of having recanted from Islam and gone back 
to Judaism. His powerful patron al-Kadi al-Fadil 
however declared that a forced conversion to Islam 
was not a conversion at all and so saved his life. 
Ibn al-Kifti’s and Ibn Abl Usaibi'a’s accounts — 
the latter however, as his wa-klla shows, gives 
it under reserve — have no claim to historical 
accuracy. Quite apart from the fact that the biogra- 
phical notices of Ibn Maimun contain much else 
that is inaccurate, although according to Muslim law 
a recantation of Islam to save one’s life is judged 
less severely than a voluntary one, on the other hand 
a compulsory convert to Islam is a full Muslim 
and his later secession would meet with the death 
sentence. The most convincing argument is the fol- 
lowing. In the bitter struggle which arose round 
Ibn MaimUn’s Dalalat al-JJcdirltt in which his 
enemies did not spare their insults and reproaches, 
not even his most bitter antagonist made this ac- 
cusation against him. This would certainly have 
been the case if his conversion to Islam — which 
could not have remained concealed — had been 
a fact. 

The Encyclopaedia of Islam, II. 


Bibliography. The fewish Encyclopedia.^ 
Vol. ix. p. 73 — 86, and the works given on p. 82 
and 86 ; Moses ben Maimon. Sein Leben.^ seine 

Werke und sein Emfltiss ed. by Bacher, 

Brann, Simonsen and Guttmann, Vol. i., Leipzig 
1908, Vol. ii. 1914; Steinschneider, Die arabi- 
sche Litteratur der fudcn .. Frankfurt a/M. 1902, 
p. 199 — 221 (a full list of M.’s works including 
mss. and printed copies of originals and trans- 
lations). 

On Ibn Maimun’s alleged conversion to Islam : 
Lebrecht in Magazin fur die Litteratur des 
Attslandes.^ 1844, NO. 62; Margoliouth, The Le- 
gend of Apostasy of Maimonides in Jew. Quart. 
Review.^ xiii., 190I, p. 539 — 541; Berliner, Zur 
Ehrenrettutig des Maimonides in Isr. Monatsschr.^ 
wissensch. Bcilage z. Jud. Tresse., II July 1901 
(cf. further references there). (E. Mittwoch.) 
IBN MA KH LAD. the name of two viziers: 

1. al-Hasa.'.- li. Makhlad b. al-Biakrah of 
Dair Kunna, administrator of the domains from 
243 (857-8) onwards. After the death of ‘Ubaid 
Allah b. Yahya in Dhu ’1-Ka'da 263 (July 877) 
[see IBN KHAKAN, I.] al- Hasan was appointed 
vizier by al-Mu‘tamid. At the same time he was 
secretary to the latter’s brother al-Muwaffak but 
after about a month he fled to Baghdad on the 
arrival of Musa b. BoghS in Samarra, the capital 
of that time. Sulaiman b. Wahb then took over 
the vizierate and his son 'Ubaid Allah the secretary- 
ship. In Dhu ’I-Ka'da of the following year (July 
878) Sulaiman was dismissed and his house 
plundered, whereupon Hasan was made vizier a 
second time on the 27>h of the same month (31* 
July). In Dhu ’1-Hidjdja (August 878) Sulaiman 
regained his freedom ; Hasan fled and his property 
was confiscated. 

Bibliography. Tabari, iii., see Index; Ibn 
al-Athlr (ed. Tornberg), vii., particularly 54i2l5, 
219; Ibn al-Tilftaka, (ed. Derenbourg), 

p. 343 r^.; Weil, Gesch, der Chalifen., ii. 367, 
408 424. 

2. Abu ’l-Kasim Sulaiman b. al-Hasan, son 

of the preceding, secretary of state from 301 31 1 

(913 — 923). After the dismissal of Ibn Mulda [q. v.] 
in Djumada I 318 (June 930) Sulaiman was made 
vizier by the Caliph al-Muktadir. The experienced 
'Ah b. 'Isa [s. ibn al-djarrah, 2] supported him 
by word and deed; Sulaiman was not fit for 
his difficult position and as there was a want of 
money and his attitude did not make him po- 
pular, he was dismissed on the 24'*' Radjab 319 (12‘h 
August 931). In 324 (935-6) al-Radi dismissed 
the vizier Abu Dja'far Muhammad al-Karkhi and 
appointed Sulaiman his successor; but as the dis- 
order increased the Caliph had to turn to Ibn 
Ra’ik [q. v.] and Sulaiman was dismissed for a 
second time. At the end of 328 (Oct. 940) he 
regained his office and after the death of al-RadI 
in Rabl' I 329 (Dec. 940) he was recognised as 
vizier by his successor al-Muttakl. He administered 
his office in name only however, and was only 
able to hold it for four months after the acces- 
sion of al-Muttaki. 

Bibliography. 'Arib, ed. de Goeje, p. 42, 
I13, 150 sqq.\ Ibn al-.Athir (ed. Tornberg), 
Index; Ibn al-Tiktaka, al-Fakhrl (ed. Deren- 
bourg), p. 372, 382 ryy. ; Wed, Gesch. der 
Chalifen., ii. 566, 628 sqq. 

(K. V. Zetterstken.) 
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IBN MAKULA, Abu ’i.-Kasim Hibat Allah 
B. ‘AlI b. IIja'far al-'IdjlI, called Ibn MakUla. 
vizier to the Boyid Djalal al-DawIa, boin 
365 (975-6). Djalal al-Dawla appointed him 
vizier in 423 (1032) but soon afterwards dismis- 
sed him. His successor Abu Sa'd Muhammad b. 
al-Husain b. “^Abd al-Rahim only held the office a 
few days; as he was attacked and ill-treated by 
the Turkish mercenaries in the capital, he had to 
go into hiding. Ibn Makula received the office 
again. In 424 (1033) Djalal al-Dawla had to flee 
to al-Karkh ; the vizier followed him and was soon 
afterwards again replaced by Abn Sa'd. Next year 
Djalal al-Dawla dismissed the latter, and Ibn Ma- 
kula resumed the office although only for a few 
days. In 426 (1034-1035) the same thing occurred 
again. Abu Sa'd who was again made vizier, set out 
against Paris b. Muhammad [q. v.] and Ibn Ma- 
kula again became vizier. On this occasion he 
held the office for two months and eight days. He 
was then driven out by the troops and Abu Sa'd 
became vizier. After a year or two Ibn Makula 
was handed over to the 'Ukailid Karwa.sh b. al- 
MukaUad, who imprisoned him in Hit. Here he 
died in 430 (1038-1039) after being in prison 
for two years and five months. 

B ibliog raphy. Ibn al-Athir (ed. Tornberg), 

ix. 288, 293 jy., 298, 302, 317. 

(K. V. Zf,tterst£eh.) 

IBN MALIK, Eiamal al-DIn AbC 'Abd Allah 
Muhammad b. 'Abd Allah b. Muhammad b. 'Abd 
AllSh b. Malik, better known as Ibn Malik, 
was born, contrary to the assertion of Brockel- 
mann and those who follow him, in Spain, at Jaen 
in 600 = 1203-4; some say that he was bom a 
year or two later. He studied in his native town 
with Abu ’l-Muzaflfar (and Abu ’ 1 -Hasan) Ibabit 
b. KJiiyar surnamed Ibn al-TailasSn, Abu Razin 
b. liabit b. Muhammad b. Vusuf b. KhiySr al- 
KuIa'I of Niebla, Abu ’l-'Abb 5 s Ahmad b. Nuw- 
war, Aba 'Abd Allah Muhammad b. Malik al- 
Marslianl, etc. He then went to the east and 
studied under the grammarians Ibn al-Hadjib, Ibn 
3 a'ish , Abu 'All al-§halupln. At Damascus he 
studied hadith under Mukrim, Abu ’ 1 -Hasan b. 
al-ShakhawI, etc. Among his pupils we may men- 
tion his son Badr al-DIn Muhammad who commented 
on several of his father’s grammatical works, the 
chief kadi Badr al-Din Ibn Djama'a, the poets 
Baha’ al-Din b. al-Nahhas al-HalabI, the jurist Abu 
Zakarlya al-Nawawi, the .Shaikh Abu ’ 1 -Hnsain al- 
Yunlni, etc. After completing his studies he began 
to teach grammar in Aleppo, became imam of 
the al-'Adiliya at Aleppo, later taught at Hamat, 
and finally at Damascus where he died on the 
I2'b ^a'ban 672 = 21 Febr. 1274. He was a 
Maliki but on going to the east became a Shafi'i. 
Ibn Malik was considered a great philologist, 
whose reputation almost overshadowed that of 
Sibawaihi. On examining his works and the ap- 
preciations of them by his friends and criticisms by 
his enemies, one can say that he rendered a real 
service to the study of grammar by coordinating 
and simplifying the rules, although he may very 
occasionally be reproached with a want of that 
clearness and simplicity, which is necessary in 
didactic works. 

He wrote the following works; 1. Kit. Tashll 
al-Fawaid wa-Takmil al-Makdsid^ a manual of 
grammar the conciseness of which verges on obs- 
curity, publ. at Fas in 1323; 2. al-Kafiya al- 


shdfiva treatise on grammar in 2757 or 3000 
radjaz verses, Krafft, Vie ayr.h. . . . Hss. der . . . 
Ak. zn Wi€)i^ Nl. 31; Algiers Fagnan, (V., N“. 
67, 1; Algiers Grand Mosque, N>'. 14, m,(fragm.); 
3. Kit. al-KhuIam al-ulfiyn also called shortly 
Kit. a resume in 1000 radjaz verses of 

the preceding, publ. at Beyrouth in 18SS. Cairo 
1306, 1307, etc., Lahoie 1SS8; de Sacy has pu- 
blished an edition with French commentary {A/fiiyya 
oil la quintessence de la gr. ar.^ Paris — London 
1833) and has translated 8 chapters in his Antho- 
logie gramm.^ Paris 1829, pp. 134 — 144, and 315 — 
347 of the transl.; L. Pinto, K.-llfiyya had. enfr. 
avec Ic te xte en regard et dcs ?wtes e.xplic. dans les 
deux langues Constantine 18S7; A. Goguyer, 
Manuel pour 1 ' etude des gramniairiens arabes'. 
L'Alfiyya d' Ibn Malik suivie de la Lamiyyah du 
mime auteur avec trad, et notes en fr. et un lexique 
des termes techn..^ Beyrouth 1888; 4. I.dmlyat al- 
AfM or Kitdh al-MiJtab ft Abniyat al-. 4 f^dl.^ a 
poem in 1 14 basit verses rhyming in A 7 , on morpho- 
logy, French transl. by Goguyer; Umdat al-Hdfiz 
■walVddat al-Ldfiz.^ short treatise on syntax, Berlin, 
I’erz.., n®. 6631; 6 . Tuhfat al-Maivdud ji 'l-Mak- 
surwa ' 1 -Mamdud., poem in 1 62 tawll verses rhyming 
in «, containing almost all the words ending a 
short alif or alif followed by liamza and of different 
meaning accompanied by a short commentary by 
the author, pr. at Cairo in 1897, 1329; •j.Kitdbal- 
Fldm bi-mu (ha Hath al-Kal am , poem in radjaz 
muzdaviidj on trivocai words dedicated to Sultan 
al-M 5 lik al-Nasir, grandson of Salah al-DIn, publ. 
at Cairo in 1329; 8. Sabk al-Manzum tva-Fakk 
al-Makhtum., synopsis of grammar, Berlin, N®. 6630; 
9. Commentary on N». 5, Berlin, N®. 6632; 10. 
hfjdz al-Ta’'rif fl ’’Ilm al-Tasrif short manual 
of morphology, Escurial, Derenbourg, Les man. 
arab.^ N®. 86, iii.; Ii. Kit. aKArud, treatise on 
prosody, Escurial, Derenbourg, N®. 330 vi.; 
12. Kitab .^atuahid al-Tawdih 10a 'l-Tashih li- 
Mushhlat al-DJamf al-ljahih.^ grammat. commen- 
tary on 99 passages from the Hahlh of al-Bukharl, 
Escurial, Derenbourg, /A, N®. 141 ; 13. Kit. at- 
Alfd% al-miikhtalifa.^ traitise on synonyms, Berlin, 
N®. 7041; 14. al-Ftiddd Ji 'l-Fark bain al-Z^ 
■wa 'l-Dad, a poem of 62 verses rhyming in 

accompanied by a short commentary on words of 
the same form , either with dad and za or with 0 
and c<i, Berlin, N®. 7023, Gotha, Pertsch, Die arab. 
Mss., N®, 414; 15. 49 kdmil verses containing the 
triliiteral verbs of which the 3rd radical is written 
indifferently with •waw or ydl (reprod. by al-SuyutI, 
al-Muzhir., Bulak 1282, ii. 145 — 147); 16. Several 
short treatises each dealing with philological, gram- 
matical etc. anomalies, some of which are given 
in the Muzhir. 

Bibliography. Ibn Shakir, Fasvdt al- 
Wafaydt., Bulak 1 299, ii. 227 ; al-Mal?karI, A'iz //5 
al-Tib.^ Cairo 1302, i. 427; al-Subkl, Tabakat 
al-Shdfi^iya., Cairo 1 324, v. 28 ; al-SuyutI, Bughy^* 
al-fVKat, Cairo 1326, p. 53; Muh. b. Muh. 
b. Hamdun al-BannanI, Comment, on the Kh utba 
of the Alfiya (2 ms. in my possession); Com- 
ment. on the Aljiya of al-UshmunI, of Dahlan, 
of Ibn 'Akil, of al-MakkudI with their an- 
notators ; al-Daladji , al-Falaka zva "'I-Majiu- 
iun, Cairo 1322, p. 64; Huart, Litt. Ar., 
p. 170; Brockelmann, Gesch. d. ar. Litt.., i. 298 
sqq. cf. 525; ii, 697; Moh. Ben Cheneb, Etude 
sur les pens. ment. dans I'ldjdza du cheikh Abd al- 
tjddir al-Fasy.^ K®. I97. (Moil. Ben CHE.NEB.) 
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IBN MANZUR, Djamal al-DIn Abu ’l-Fadi. 
Muhammad b. Mukarram at.-KhazraejI ab-IfrIkI, 
Arab philologist, born in 630 (1232), died in 
711 (1311). He is the author of the celebrated 
Arabic dictionary Lisan al-'^Ayal<^e6.. Bulak 1299 — 
1308, 20 vol. 

B ib li ogr ap hy : Brockelman, Geuh. d. arab. 
Lilt. ii. 21. _ 

IBN MARDANISIf, Abu albah Mu- 

hammad B. Ahmad (the latter usually omitted; 
correct in Ibn Khaldun, iv. 166; the nephew of 
'Abd Allah b. Muhammad b. SaM, who fell in the 
battle of Albacete in 540=1146, cf. Zeitschrift 
d. Deutsch. Morgenl. Ges,, Ixiii. 1909, p. 352) B. 
Sa'd b. Muhammad b. Ahmad b. MardanIsh ab- 
DiudhamT (according to others, al-Todjibl) was born 
518 = 1 124-5 Bunushkula = Benishkola = 
Peniscola between Tortosa and Castellon de la 
Plana, died on 29‘h Radjab 567 = 27'*' March 
1172. In spite of the nisia, he was apparently 
of Spanish descent as his great-great-great grand- 
father after whom he is usually called for short, 
was called Martinus or Martinez “ the son of 
Martin”, so that Mardanijh seems to be a cor- 
ruption of Mardtnash, (for Arabic d from t cf. 
Eraerita = MSrida , M6rida) in spite of Codera’s 
doubt about Dozy’s derivation ; it is much more 
difficult to agree with his suggestion of the By- 
zantine Mardonius. The popular etymology from 
merda.^ Arabic ''adhira^ “excrement” in Ibn Khal- 
likan, Biographical Dictionary., iv. 473, is of 
course a mere play on words. On the collapse 
of Almoravid rule the unusually capable tyrant 
Ibn Mardani.sh made himself master of Valencia 
and Murcia in 540=1146 and by further con- 
quests (Giiadix, Jaen a vassal principality of his 
father-in-law Ibn Hemosljk = Hemochico , Ebeda, 
Baeza, Almeria etc.) he became king of the whole 
of South-eastern Spain. As Rey Lobo or I.ope, 
often in coalition with the Christian rulers of Castile, 
Aragon, and Barcelona, he was able to resist the 
advance of the Almohad ‘Abd al-Mu^min (died 
1163) and his sou Yusuf (died n8g), till the 
treachery of his father-in-law in the last years of 
his life. He died in 1172 during the siege of his 
capital Murcia; his sons then surrendered and 
secured lucrative positions for themselves, while 
the whole of Muslim southern Spain became 
Almohad. 

Bibliography. A. Muller, Der Islam., ii. 
648 — 52; Ibn al-Khatib, lhata (Cairo), ii. 85 — 
90 (Biography), cf. Gayangos, History., ii. 519 
and lix. ; Ibn al-Abbar, al-Hulal al-siyara (Dozy, 
Noticts\ p. 215, 219 sq.\ al-Marrakushl, p. 149, 
168, 178 — 180; Amari, I diplomi arabi del K. 
Archivio Fiorentino , p. xxxiv. lix. 239, 451; 
Ibn Khaldnn, ‘/bar., iv. 165 sqq.'.. Dozy, Recker- 
ehes^, i. 364 — 88; Codera, Decadencia y des- 
aparicibn de los Almoravides en Espaha {Colec- 
cibn de Estudios arabes ., iii.), Zaragoza 1899, 
p. 109 — 53, 310 — 21; do., Discursos (1910), 
P- 9 ) 39 ) Mariano Casper Remiro, Historia de 
Murcia musulmana, p. 185 — 225; Makkarl, 
Ind.^ s. V.; BustanI, Dd’irat al-Ma^arif {Ency- 
clopedie arabe\ i. 685; Saimy Kdmus al- 

AHam, p^ 665b. (C. F. Se'ybobd.) 

IBN MASAWAIH, or Ibn MXsoya (Mesua 
in Latin translations of the middle ages), AbU 
ZakarIya Yuhanna (Yahya), a Christian phy- 
sician, whose father was a druggist at Ejunde- 
shSpur. In the reign of Harun al-Rashid he was 


^Bgaged in translation work and studied medicine 
under Gabriel b. Bakhtlshu' [q. v. i. 602® suprd\, 
the Caliph’s court physician. In the reign of al- 
Ma^mun he himself was appointed to this office and 
held it till his death in 243 (857). Among his pupils 
was Hunain b. Ishak [q. v.] for whom he wrote 
his al-Aasstadir al-tibbiya. A Latin translation, as- 
cribed to John of Damascus , appeared at Basle in 
1579, as a supplement to the Aphorismi Maimo- 
I nidis, p. 528 — 542. He also wrote a number of trea- 
I tises, the titles of which Leclerc gives from Ibn 
Abl Usaibi'a. In the Library at Bankipore, there 
is a copy of his Kitab al-Mushadjdjar . 

Bibliography. Fihrist, p. 295; Ibn Abi 
Usaibi'a, i. 175 sqq.-, Ibn al-Kifti, Tdrlkh al- 
JLukamd, ed. Lippert, p. 380 ryy. ; Brockelmann, 
Geschichte der arab. Lift., i. 232 ; Steinschnei- 
der. Die arab. Vbersetzungen aus dem Griechi- 
schcn etc., in Virchows Archiv, vol. 124; Catal. 
Bankipore, Jy. N®. 1. 

IBN MAS'UD, ‘Abd Allah, b. Ghafil b. Ha- 
bib B. Shamkh b. Fa’r b. Makhzum b. Sahila 
B. Rahil b. al-Harith b. TamIm b. Sa'd b. 
Hudhail, a Companion of the Prophet. 
Like many of Muhammad’s first adherents he be- 
longed to the lowest stratum of Meccan society. As 
a young man he herded cattle for ‘Olcba b. Abl 
j Mu'ait ; Sa'd b. Abl Wakkas at a later date in a 
! polemic calls him a Hudhaili slave (Tabari, i. 
I 2812). He is usually described as a client {haltf'j 
of the Banu Zuhra; his father is also so described. 
Nothing more is known of the latter; ‘Abd Al- 
lah’s brother ‘Okba and his mother Umm ‘Abd 
bint ‘Abd Wudd b. Sawa” belong to the older 
Saljaba so that he is called by al-Nawawi (ed. 
WUstenfeld, p. 370) SahabI b. Sahabiya. His con- 
version is given as a miracle. When Muhammad 
and Abu Bakr were fleeing before the heathens 
(on what occasion is not stated), they met ‘Abd 
Allah who was herding sheep. Their request for 
some milk was refused out of conscientiousness. 
Muhammad then took a ewe lamb and stroked its 
udder which swelled and yielded an abundant flow 
of milk; he then made it resume its former size. 

‘Abd Allah is regarded rightly as one of the 
first converts; he was fond of calling himself 
the “sixth of six” (Muslims); according to other 
traditions, he was converted before Muhammad 
entered the house of Arkam, or even before ‘Omar. 
He is said to have been the first to recite the 
Kur’an openly in Mecca, although his friends found 
him unfit for the task, as he did not have his 
clan with him for protection; he was therefore 
badly received. Of course he went to Abyssinia, 
according to same traditions twice. 

In Medina he lived behind the great mosque; 
he used to be so often seen entering Muhammad’s 
house with his mother that strangers thought they 
were members of the family. But ‘Abd Allah was 
only the faithful servant “of the slippers, the 
cushion, and the dung hill”. He imitated his master 
in externals; but was often mocked for his thin 
legs. He wore his red hair, which he did not dye, 
very long; this peculiarity as well as his white 
garments and his constant use of scent are proba- 
bly to be attributed to religious views. He laid 
great value on the salat and fasted relatively little 
to preserve his strength for the divine service. 

He took part in all the mashdhid-, at Badr he 
cut off the head of the severely wounded Abu 
Djahl and carried it in triumph to his master. He 
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was also one of those to whom Paradise was 
promised by the Prophet. When Abn Bakr during 
the Ridda thought it necessary to make Medina 
capable of defence, 'Abd Allah was one of the 
men chosen to guard the weak points of the town. 
He was also present at the battle of the \ armuk. 
He was naturally as little fitted to rule as any 
other representative of the pious of Medina. “^Omar 
sent him to Kufa as administrator of the public 
treasury and as a teacher of religion. He was much 
consulted on account of his knowledge ol the 
KuFan and Sunna; he is said to be the authoiity 
for 848 traditions ; it was a peculiar feature of his 
that in giving information about the Prophet, he 
trembled, the sweat even broke out on his forehead 
and he used to express himself with great caution, 
less he should say anything incorrect. His authority 
is relied upon for a mild interpretation of the 
interdiction of wine (Goldziher, Vorlesungen^ p. 65, 
and ‘■Uyun al-AMbai\ ed. Brockelmann, p. 373 13). 

The accounts of his end are contradictory. It is 
said that “^Omar deprived him of his office in 
Kufa. When the news came, the people tvished 
however to keep him. He then said; “Leave me; 
if there must be offences {fitan), I will not be the 
instigator of them” (cf. Matthew, xviii. 7). He is 
said to have returned to Medina and to have died ' 
there in 32 or 33 a. h. over 60 and to have been 
buried by night on the BakP al-Gharkad. 

When 'Othman visited him on his deathbed and 
solicitously asked how he was and what were his 
desires he is said to have given answers which 
are typical of ancient piety. He appointed al- 
Zubair his executor and expressed a desire to be 
buried in a hulla with 200 dirhams. 

According to others, however, he died in Kufa 
and was not dismissed from office in 26 along 
with Sa'd b. Abi Wak^as by 'Othman. 

'Abd Allah is best known as a traditionist and 
authority on the Kur’an. His traditions are col- 
lected in Musnad Ahmad^ i. 374 — 466. 

Bibliography. Sachau in the introduc- 
tion to the third volume of Ibn Sa'd, p. xv sq.\ 
Tabari, A?maks. s. Indices s. v.; Ibn Hisham, 
ed. Wustenfeld, Index s. v. ; Ibn al-.Athtr, Vsd 
al-Ghdba.. s. v. ; Ibn Hadjar, Isaba.^ s. v. ; Nawawl, 
ed. Wustenfeld, s. v. ; Ibn Sa'd, ed. Sachau, iii. 
105 sqq.\ Caetani, Atinali.1 Indices s. v. 

(A. J. Wensinck.) 

IBN MISKAWAIH (properly Mushkoye), Abu 
'AlI Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Ya'kub, philo- 
sopher and historian; Yakut simply calls 
him Miskawaih, without ibn.^ and says that he was 
a Magian converted to Islam, which can hardly 
be correct in view of the name of his father 
and grandfather and his mistake is probably due 
to his wrongly giving the name Miskawaih to the 
philosopher instead of his grandfather. The latter 
may really have been a converted Magian. Little is 
known of his career. We know that he was secre- 
tary and librarian to the vizier al-Muhallabi [q. v.] 
and afterwards enjoyed the favours of the vizier 
Ibn al-'AmId [q. v.] and his son Abu ’ 1 -Fath in 
the reigns of the Buyids 'Adud al-Dawla and 
Samsam al-Dawla, and held an influential position 
in al-Raiy. At first he seems to have been much 
occupied with philosophy, medicine, and alchemy; 
his history called Tadqarib al-Vmam (a complete ! 
edition in a photographic reproduction is appea- 
ring in the Gibb Memorial Series.^ vii., under the 
editorship of L. Caetani: de Goeje edited a portion 


in 1871, Fragnienta Historitonun A) abuw tim, ii.), 
j come.s down to 369 (979-9S0), although Ibn Mis- 
! kawaih lived till 421 (1030). He carried on a 
I literary coirespondence with Alai llairaii [q. v.] 
j and al-IIamadhani [q. v.]. Ibn al-KiftI (see Bdd.) 
gives the titlc.s of his wiitings on medicine. But 
iie was mainly concerned with ethics and wrote 
several works on this subject, of which we may 
here mention the Tahdhib al-Akhlak ica-Tcd thir 
al-A^rab.. ed. Constantinople 129S, 1299, Cairo, 
1307, and a collection of ethical aphorisms by 
Persian, Indian, Arab and Greek sages, the first 
part of which i.s based on the Persian Djawidan 
\ Khhad (“eternal Reason”). A Persian lithographed 
edition was produced in 1246 by Manukdji; as 
early as 1640 Elichman pulflished from the Greek 
section the Tabula Cebetis.^ new edition by Basset 
Le tableau de Cebes, vers, arabe d'Jb/i Miskaweih 
etc., -Algiers 1898. Leclerc also mentions a .Spanish 
translation of Lozano 1793. On the Persian 
dan Khirad cf. Ethe in the Grtnuiriss der iran, 
Bhilologie., ii. 346, and Inostrancev in Zapiski 
Vast Old. Imp. Arch. Ob^c.^ xviii, 180 ry., and 
in SasanidsHe Eliudi.^ p, 22 sqq. -A general appre- 
ciation of Ibn Mibkawaih's philosophical works, 
in de Boer, History of Philosophy tn Islam 
p. 128 sqq. 

Bibliography, (in addition to refeicnees in 
the article): Ibn al-KiftI, 7 'arlkh al-Ntikamtf,eA. 
Lippert, p. 331; A'a^Qt, Ir.diTid, ed. Margoliouth, 
ii. 89 sqq.\ Amedroz, A'ote on the Historian 
in Caetani's edition, i. p. xvii. .ryy. ; Brockelmann, 
Gesch. d. arab. Litt.^ i. 342. 

IBN ai.-MU^AFFA' , Abu ',Amr (afterwards 
I AbD Muhammad), the “son of the cripple”, an 
Arab author of Persian origin, whose real name 
was Rozbih son of Dadoye ; his father, a native 
of Djur (Firuzabad, so correct /V/d /j/, i. 1 1 8) in 
Fars, who was entrusted with the coliection of 
taxes in ‘Irak and Fars under the governorship 
of al-Hadjdjadj b. Yusuf, was accused of extortion 
in the exercise of his duty ; he was put to the tor- 
ture and his hand remained maimed, whence his 
surname. His son, entering the service of ‘Isa b. 
'All, paternal uncle of the Caliphs Abu ’l-'Abbas 
al-Saffah and al-Mansur, abjured Mazdeism, and be- 
came a convert to Islam. He was entrusted with 
the drawing up of the act of amnesty accorded 
by the second of these Caliphs to his uncle 'Abd 
Allah, but was accused of having cieverly turned 
the language in a way not entirely' pleasing to his 
sovereign ; the latter vowed vengeance and sent 
secret orders to Sufyan b. Mu'awiya al-MuhallabI, 
governor of Basra, to put the culprit to death; 
his limbs were cut off one by one and thrown 
into a blazing furnace. Ibn al-Mukaffa's orthodoxy 
was suspected and the suspicion that he continued 
to practise Mazdeism in secret contributed to his 
fall. This event took place about 139 = 757 - 
Ibn al-Mukaffa' translated from Pehlevi into 
Arabic the book of Halila wa-Dimna.^ brought from 
India by the physician Burzbye in the reign of 
Khusraw I Anoshak-Rawan (cf. the article KAlI- 
lah), and the Khtiddi-jidma (Book of Lords), a col- 
lection of biographies of Persian kings, under the 
title Siyar Muluk aHAdjam.^ which was one of 
the sources of the Skah-ndma of Firdaw-si (many 
fragments in Ibn Kutaiba, ’^Uyiln al-Akhbdr). He 
wrote in Arabic al-Durra al-Vatima ft Tadat 
al-MuIuk, “on the obedience due to kings” (pi- 
Cairo n. d. [1893], 1326, and 1331), al-Adab 
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al-saghlr (transl. by O. Reseller, Stuttgart 1915) 
on morals, and other short treatises published at 
the same time as the Durra\ al-Ailab al-kablr 
was published by Ahmad Zakl-Pasha (Cairo 1 330 = 
1912). 

Bibliography: Fihrisl^ i. 118; Ibn Khal- 
likan, N". 186, transl. de Slane, i. 431 ; 
al-Adab^ iii. 459 : Muhammad Kurd 'Ali, JlasTiil 
al-Iiulaghjf ^ 2‘1‘ ed. (Cairo, 1331 =: 1913), p. 
6 sq.\ S. de Sacy, Calila et Dimna (1816), p. 
10 sqq.\ Rrockelmann , Geschichte tier arab. 
Litteratiir^ i. 151; Th. Noldeke, Burzoe's Bin- 
lei lung (Strassburg 1912); Cl. Huait, Liltera- 
iure arabe^ p. 2 1 1 , and Journal Asialique^ xth 
ser., t. xvii. (1911), p. 554. (Ct.. Huart.) 

IBN al-MUKAFFA', Abu 'l-Bashar, the Arab 
name of Severus, Monophysite bishop of Ush- 
munain , a contemporary of the Copt patriarch 
Philotheos (979 — 1003). Nothing is known of his 
life except that he was authorised by the Fatimid 
Caliph al-Mu'izz to dispute with the kadis on 
religious questions (Huart, Hist, des Arabes.^ i. 
344). He wrote a history of the dignitaries who 
had occupied the patriarchal see of Alexandria, 
which forms the basis of Abbe Renaudot’s Historia 
Patriarcharum Alexandrinorum Jacobitarum (Paris 
1713). The municipal library of Hamburg pos- 
sesses the most ancient Mss. (1266) which only 
contains however, although in a more complete form 
than the usual text, the first part from St. Mark 
to Michael I (61 — 767), published in the original 
text by Chr. F. Seybold (vol. iii. of the Veroffent- 
lichungm axis der Hamburger StadtbihUothek., 1913'. 
Brockelmann, Katal. d. orient. Hss. der Stadtbibl. 
zu Hamburg., vol. i. p. xiii. and 160 sqq.'., A. v. 
Gutschmid, Klcine Schriften, ii. 511). Seybold had 
already published an edition of the text in the 
Corpus Script. Christian. Orientalium (Script, ara- 
bici., iii. Series, Vol. ix. fasc. I et 2, Paris and 
Leipzig, 1904 — 1910), as had Evetts in the Pa- 
trologia Orientalis (Vol. i., fasc. 2, 4, History of 
the Patriarchs of the Coptic Church of Ale.xandrid). 
The Ms. Paris Bibl. Nat.. Cat.., N". 303, gives the 
order of the patriarchs from the 49"’, Mark II 
(799—819) to Sanuthios (1032—1046). His “History 
of the four first Councils” has been published in 
Arabic, Ethiopic, and French by L. Leroy and S. 
Grfibaut in Vol. vi. of the Patrologia Orientalis 
of R. Graflfin and F. Nau. It is an apologia for 
the Monophysite doctrine. There are other works 
by him in Ms. in Paris and the Vatican. 

Bibliography. Brockelmann, Gesek. der 
christl. Littcraturen des Orients (Leipzig, 1907), 
p. 71 ; G- Graf, Die christlich.-arabische Lite- 
rature Freiburg in Breisgau, 1905, p. 42 — 46; 
Baumstark, Die christl. Literaturen des Orients 
(Saramlung Gdschen 1911), ii. ii, 24, 31 — 32, 
55 ' (Ci.. PIuart.) 

IBN MU^LA, .\Bu ‘^AlI Muhammad b. 'AlI 
K. al-Hasan b. Mukla, an 'Abbasid vizier, boin 
in Baghdad in 272 (886). He was first of all col- 
lector of taxes in a district of Fars, but in the 
middle of RabF I 316 (May 928) he was ap- 
pointed vizier by al-Muktadir. After two years of 
beneficial activity, he was dismissed on Diumada 
^ (June 930) because he was on intimate 

terms with Mu^nis, the chief of the Praetorians, 
whom the Caliph hated, and his enemy the chief 
of police, Muhammad b. Yaljut, had him arrested and 
burned his house. After a considerable sum had been 
extorted from him, he was banished to Fars. In 


Dhu T-Hidjdja 320 (Dec. 932) the Caliph al-Kahir 
restored him to office. But Ibn Mukla soon began 
to intrigue against Ibn Yakut and when he also 
planned the deposition of the Caliph , the plot 
was betrayed. Ibn Mukla had to save himself by 
flight and the vizierate was given to his secretary 
Muhammad b. al Kasim. After his fall he conducted 
a vigorous campaign for the deposition of al-Kahir 
and wandered about the country in disguise, Stirling 
up hatred of the Caliph. When al-Radi ascended 
the throne in Djumada I 322 (April 934), Ibn 
Mukla was appointed by him vizier; the real ruler 
however was the commander-in-chief of the army, 
Muhammad b. Yakut. Although Ibn Mukla did suc- 
ceed by his intrigues in overthrowing the power- 
ful favourite of the Caliph in the following year, as 
a result of an unfortunate campaign against Mosul, 
where the Hamdanid Hasan b. Abi ’ 1 -Haidja^ "Abd 
Allah had set himself up as an usurper, he was at 
the same time preparing his own fall. In the 
middle of Djumada 1 324 (April 936) he was at- 
tacked and taken prisoner by al-Muzaffar b. Yakut, 
Muhammad’s brother. The Caliph was forced to 
approve and the vizier was dismissed, but received 
his freedom on payment of I 000 000 dinars. After 
a few years, he was appointed vizier, in n.ame at 
least, for- the fourth time [see ibn al-Furat, 3]. 
But when he began to intrigue against the power- 
ful 'Amir al-Umars’ Muhammad b. Ra’ik, the 
latter learned of it and had him seized in Sliaw- 
wal 326 (Aug. 936) and frightfully mutilated. Ac- 
cording to the usual statement, Ibn Mu^la died 
in prison on Shawwal 10* 328 (19* July 940). He 
was also known as a scholar and as one of the 
founders of Arab calligraphy. 

Bibliography: Hilal al-Sabi^, Kitab al- 
Wuzara'^ (ed. Amedroz), passim ; Ibn Khallikan 
(ed. Wiistenfeld), NO. 708 (transl. by de Slane, 
iii. 266 sqq.) : Ibn al-Tiktaka , al-FaWtrl (ed. 
Derenbourg), p. 368—372, 374 sq.^ 381, 384; 
‘Arib (ed. de Goeje), p. 113, 134 sqq.\ Ibn al- 
Athlr (ed. Tornberg), viii. 73, 102, 104, 133— 
260 passwie 273 ; Ibn Khaldun, '/iu?-, iii. Zl^sqq. ; 
Weil, Gesch. d. ChalifeUe ii. 559 , 566 , 645— 
9, 656 sq.e 660 — 8; Muller, Der Islam im 
Morgen- und Abendlande i. 534 -i?-, 565 - 

(K. V. ZETTERSTfeEN.) 

IBN AI.-MUNDHIR, Abu Bakr, chief of the 
stables and chief veterinary surgeon to 
Sultan al-Nasir b. Kalaun, died 74 * (* 34 °) author 
of the Kamil al-Sina^atain al-Baitara wal-Zartaka 
(or Kashi f al-Wail ft Mdrifat Amrad al-Khail)e 
which is called al-Nasirl in honour of the Sultan 
and is usually quoted by this name. M. Perron 
has translated it with a full introduction in a 
volume entitled: Le Naceri: la perfection des deux 
arts ou traite complet ddhippologie et iThippiatrie 
arabes, trad, de I'arabe cTAbou Bekr Ibn Bedr. 
The first volume appeared in 1852, it is intro- 
ductory and contains a wealth of information about 
the .Arab horse, al-Nasir's particular services to 
horse breeding in Egypt, and a collection of pas- 
sages from poems; the second volume (1859) is 
the translation of the hippology, and the third (i860) 
of the hippiatry. J. v. Hammer-Purgstall in his 
treatise Das Pferd bci den Arabern criticises the 
introduction in a very high-handed fashion, but 
did not live to deal with the others; but it may 
well be doubted if this critic possessed the scien- 
tific, particularly veterinary, knowledge to enable 
him to surpass Perron’s meritorious work. The book 
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is a valuable corpus of information and the first 
collection of widely scattered references to the 
horse and must form the starting point of any 
further work on the subject. 

Bibliography: Brockelmann, Gesch. d. Arab. 

Litt.^ ii. 136. (J. Ruska.) 

IBN al-MUSLIMA, the kunya of Ahmad b. 
^Omar (died in 415 = 1024) which was transmitted 
to his descendants. Another name for the family 
is A1 al-Rakil. This family, the members of which 
held the office of Ra^is was held in great honour 
in Baghdad. The grandson of the above men- 
tioned Ahmad, Abu ’1-Kasim 'Alt b. al-Hasan, is 
better known in history as Ra^is al-Ru^asa’. 
He acted for a time (437 — 450 = 1045 — 1058) 
as vizier of the Caliph al-Kaim bi-Amr Allah 
and it was he who induced the latter to make an 
alliance with Toghrulbeg in order to counteract the 
machinations of the Fatimids. This policy saved the 
‘■Abbasid caliphate but was fatal for its originator, 
for when Toghrulbeg, who came to Baghdad in 
447 (t055)i ^ad to undertake a campaign against 
Mosul in 450 = 1058, al-Basasiri [q. v. i. 669^] 
seized the opportunity to have the khutba pronounced 
in Baghdad in name of the Fatim'id Caliph. Ibn 
al-Muslima had the misfortune to fall into his 
hands and was executed in the cruellest fashion 
in 450=1058, as al-BasasIrl particularly hated 
him. His son Abu ’l-Fath al-Muzaffar was vizier 
for a short time in 476 ='1083. The latter’s great- 
grandson, 'Adud al-Din Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah 
b. Hibat .Allah b. al-Muzaffar, held the same of- 
fice under al-Mustadf for 566 to 573 (1171—8). 
The Caliph was at last forced to dismiss him by 
the Turk Kaimaz, on which occasion the Turks 
plundered his dwelling thoroughly; it was not 
till Kaimaz had to leave Baghdad (570=1174) 
that ‘Adud al-Din was restored to office. He fell 
a few years later at the hands of a Batinl when 
about to undertake the pilgrimage to Mecca. Like 
other members of the family (Tmad al-Din de- 
votes a special chapter to him in his Kharlda) 
he was a man of great erudition and is celebrated 
in several of Sibt Ibn al-Ta‘awidl3i’s panegyrics. 

Bibliograp hie-. Ibn al-AthIr, ed? Torn- 
berg, vol. ix. x. xi. passim ; Becueil de textes re* 
latifs a I'hUtoire des Seldjouc..^ ii. g sqq.-.^ al- 
Fakhri.^ ed. Ahlwardt, p. 341 367 sqql 

IBN al-MU‘TAZZ ‘Abd Allah, Abu ’l-‘Abbas 
poet and prince, son of the Khalifa al-MuW’ 
was bom of a slave mother in the year 247 (861)! 
From his youth he devoted himself to literary 
pursuits, studying the Arabic language and litera- 
ture under al-Mubarrad, Iha'lab, and other emi- 
nent masters with great zeal and success, and 
composing works in prose and (especially) poetry 
which attracted ever wider attention. At the court 
of his cousin, the Khalifa al-Mu‘tadid (279—289 = 
^92 902), he stood in high esteem, and was 

closely associated with the principal scholars, poets, 
and literary leaders of Bagdad. He had held him- 
self remote from the intrigues of the ‘Abbasid court, 
which during his lifetime had been passing through 
the worst period of its history; but when*, on the 
drath of al-Muktafi, the dissatisfaction with al- 
Muktadir, whom he had named as his successor 
culminated in an uprising, Ibn al-Mu‘tazz was 
drawTi into the conspiracy, and on the 2otn of 
Rabi I 296 (i7.h Dec. 908) was proclaimed 
khalifa under the name al-Murtada. His party 
remained in power for only one day, however; 


and he, having concealed himself in a private 
house, was discovered after a few days and put 
to death (2 Rabi‘ II = 29 Dec.). 

Ibn al-Mu‘tazz was one of the most important 
poets of the ‘Abbasid period. To his native talent, 
which included originality of a high order, he 
added sound learning and good taste. He did not 
imitate the ancient Arab poets, but could bear 
comparison with them in elegance of manner and 
purity of diction. His style, moreover, is remar- 
kably simple and direct. His poems covered the 
whole range of subjects then generally recognized 
as belonging to the province of poetry {Diwdn.^ 
Cairo, 1891, 2 vols.). They are prevailingly poems 
of high life, however, reflecting all its luxury and 
some of its affectation. A field which he culti- 
vated especially was that of songs praising wine 
and celebrating drinking customs {JCitab fusul 
al-famdthtl fl tabdshir al-surur^ an anthology in 
which his own verses held the principal place; 
see Goldziher, Abhandl. zur arab. Philol.^ i. 166 
J77.; also Kitdb al-skardb'). His Tabakdt al- 
{hu^ard^ al-muhdithin.^ classifying and estimating 
the “modern” poets, is preserved only in part. A 
pioneer work of considerable importance was his 
Kitdb al-badi - a treatise on poetics. For his 
other works, see Ibn Khallikan ; Fihrist., p. 116; 
Brockelmann, Gesch. d. arab. Litt.^ i. 80 sq.-, and 
Orient. Stud.... Th. Ndldeke . . ge-widmet.^ i. 168. 
Bibliography. (i. ed.), ix. 140 J77.; 

Ibn lOiallikan (^d. Wustenfeld), n”. 348 (Trans, de 
Slane, ii. 41 sqql)-.^ Fawdt al-fVafaydt (^12$^)^ 
i. 308 sqq.-, Tabari, iii. 2281 sqq.-, ‘Arib, p. 25 
Otto Loth, li/ber Leben und Werke des 
'■Abdallah ibn dl-Mu'tazz Leipzig, 1882; his 
panegyric on al-Mu‘tadid (= Diwdn.^ I, 126— 
145) has been edited with translation and com- 
mentary by C. Lang (Mu'tadid als Prinz una 
Regent in Zeitschr. d. Deutsch. Morg. Gesellsch.., 
xl. 563 sqq.)._ (C. c. Torrey.) 

IBN MU‘'f I , Zain al-DIn Abu ’l-Husain 
Yahya b. [‘Abd al-]Mu'tI b. ‘Abd al-Nur al- 
ZawawI al-Maghribi, known as Ibn Mu'll, was 
born in 564 (1168-9), He studied grammar and 
law in Algiers with Abu Musa al-^aznll and 
then went to the east. He spent a very long time 
in Damascus, where he studied under the tradi- 
rionist Ibn ‘Asal^ir and then taught grammar there, 
vifi. ® livelihood he also acted as a shahid. 
When the Aiyubid al-Malik al-Kamil visited the 
bynan capital, he invited him to follow him to 
gypt and appointed him professor of literature 
at the ‘Amr mosque in Cairo. Here he died on 
Monday the 30'h Dhu ’1-Ka‘da 628 = 29* Sept. 

CL-ii ^ ‘he Maghrib, a 

bhahT in Damascus, and a Hanafi in Cairo. He 
seems to have been the first to compose a poem 
° {Alfiya) as a grammatical textbook. 

his works only the following are preser- 
ved: I. al-Durra al-Alftya fi 'Um al-'Arabiya 
or symply Alfiyat Ibn Mu'ti.^ a grammar in 1021 
verses ( ra^az and sarp inuzda-widy ), completed 
595 (1198-1199) in Damascus, according to 
HaJdji Khalifa, according to others, in Cairo, ed. 
wth notes by Zetterst6en, Die Alfiye des Ibn 
Leipzig 1900. 2. Kitdb al-Fusul al-khamsin, 
a short grammar in prose, Berlin, Verz. N». 6556; 

"■ ^‘^7, iii- 3- al-Badffi Sind'at 
N» 246 ^•^‘“her, Die Refaiya, 

Bibliograp hy: aX-SyxydifBughyat al- Wu'dt., 
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Cairo 1326, p. 416; Ibn Khallikan, IVafayat^ 
Cairo 1310, ii. 235; Abu ’1-Fida’, Ta^rikh-i 
Constantinople 1286, iii. 159; Ibn Hamdun , 
comment, on the khutba of the Alftya of Ibn Ma- 
lik (2 ms.); Sabban-Oshintini, comment, on the 
Alfiya of Ibn Malik, Cairo 1305, i. 20; Ibn al- 
Hadjdj, Ilasjnya on the comment, of al-MakkudI 
on the Alfiya of Ibn Malik, Cairo, 1315, i. 19; 
al-Daladji, al-Falaka wa Cairo 1322, 

p. 93 ; Brockelmann, Gesch. cl. ar. i. 302 sq. 

(Mon. Bex Cheneb.) 

IBN NUBATA, the name of two Ai able authors. 

1. “^Abd al-RahIm b. Muhammad b. Isma'Ilal- 
Huhhaki AL-FarikI, born in 335 = 946 in Maiya- 
farikin, lived at the court of Saif al-Dawla in 
Halab as a preacher and died in 374 = 984 in his 
native town. His sermons {khutabf mainly short, in 
rhymed prose and elegant in style, deal with 
questions of religion and ethics in a threefold 
arrangement, often with reference to comtempo- 
rary events ; they were collected with some sermons 
of his son Abu Tahir Muhammad (390 = 999) 
and of his grandson Abu ’l-Faradj Tahir (about 
420=1029) about 629 = 1223 and printed in 
Cairo, 1286, 1292, 1302, 1304, 1309, Bairuti3ii. 

2. His descendant Muhammad b. Muhammad 
B. Muhammad b. ai.-Hasan, Djamal al-Din or 
Shihab al-Din, Abu Bakr al-Kura§hI al-Uma\vi, 
born in Rabi' i. 686 = April 1287 at Maiyafari- 
kln, lived in Damascus after 716 = 1316, from 
there often visited the learned Alyubid prince 
Abu ’1-Fida^ in Hamat, migrated in Rabi‘^1761 = 
Jan.-Febr. 1360 as secretary to Sultan al-Nasir 
Hasan to Cairo and died there in Safar 786 = 
October 1366. As a poet he cultivated besides 
the panegyrical kasida chiefly short poems, which 
Ibn Djuzaiy in Ibn Battuta (ed. Paris), i. 41, ,7 
thought very highly of. His Dlu'an of which there 
are several recensions (cf. Rieu, Stiff 1. to the 
Cat. of the Arab Mss. in the Brit. Mtis..^ N®. 1086) 
was printed at Alexandria n. d., Cairo, 1323 = 1905. 
His other poetical and rhetorical works are given 
by Brockelmann, Geschichte etc., ii. ti, where N**- 
13 should be deleted and Zahr al-Manthur 

on letter writing, Brit. Mus. Or. 5656, see De- 
scriftive List.^ etc., p. 64. 

Bibliografhy. al-Subkl, Tabakat al-§ha- 
fi’tya., vi. 31; al-SuyutI, Husn al-Muhadara., i. 

Orientalia., ii. 419; Wustenfeld, Geschicht- 
schreiber.^ p. 430 ; M. Hartmann, Mutttassah., p. 42. 

(C. Brockei.mann.) 

IBN NUDJAIM, Zain al-'AbidIn b. Ibrahim 
B. Nucjaim al-MisrI, was one of the distin- 
guished scholars of the Hanafi school in 
the x'h (xvi'h century), whose writings on Islamic law 
are well known and popular in the east. He died in 
970 (1562). Of his works we may mention the prin- 
cipal ones: i. ABAshbah tva ^ BMnzif ir aBfikhiya 
''ala Madhhah al-Bfanafiya.i printed at Calcutta in 
1826^ 2. aBBadr al-reiik.^ a commentary on al- 
Nasafi’s well known jikh book Kanz al-Daka^ik, 
printed at Cairo in 1311 (1893) 8 vols.; 3. 
ABFatawi aBZainiya ft Fikh al-BIanaftya.^ a col- 
lection of fativa’^ collected after his death by his 
son Ahmad (cf. W. Pertsch, Die Arabischen Ifss. 
"U Gotha., ii. p. 351 sqq.). See also C. Brockel- 
mann, Geschichte der arab. Litteratur., ii. 310 sq. 

(Th. W. Juvnboll.) 

RA^I?, AbB Bakr Muhammad, AmIr al- 
UMARA. In 317(929'930) Ibn Ra’ik was appointed 
prefect of police in Baghdad along with his brother 


, Ibrahim. Both were dismissed in the following year 
but Muhammad b. Ra^Ik received his office back 
*n 319 (931-2), while Ibrahim was appointed at 
the same time high chamberlain. After the murder 
of al-Muktadir in 320 (932) the two brothers fled 
with otheis to al-Mada'in and thence to Wasit, 
and after al-Radl became Caliph in 322 (934) he 
appointed Muhammad b. Ra^ik governor of Wasit 
and Basra. Towards the end of 314 (Nov. 936) 
the latter was summoned to Baghdad and given the 
highest military and civil authority with the title 
Amir al-Umara". In order to overthrow the power- 
ful general Bedjkem [q. v.] in Wasit he entered 
into negotiations with ‘Abu ‘Abd Aliah al-BaridI 
[v. AL-B.ARlDl] and promised him the governorship 
of Wasit after the fall of Bedjkem. But al-Barldi was 
defeated; Bedjkem entered Baghdad in Dhu T-Ka‘da 
326 (Sept. 938) and was appointed Amir al-Uniara’, 
while Ibn Ra‘i!i; had to go into hiding and al- 
Baildl was given the governorship of Wasit. After 
Bedjkem accompanied by the Caliph had set out 
against the Hamdanids, Ibn Ra^ik appeared in the 
capital, but promised to withdraw, if he received 
the governorship of Harran, al-Ruha, and Kin- 
nasrln along with the districts on the upper Eu- 
phrates and the frontier fortresses, which was granted 
him. As he invaded Syria the Ikhshld Muhammad 
b. Tughdj sent an army against him in 328 (939). 
The details are variously given; in any case, after 
some time peace was made according to which the 
Ikhshld retained Egypt and Ibn Ra^ik had to be con- 
tent with Syria as far as al-Ramla. Quarrels soon 
broke out between the Turks and Dailamis in Bagh- 
dad; the latter won the upper hand and the Dailami 
captain Kartegin was appointed Amir al-Umara\ 
To get rid of him, al-Muttaki appealed to Ibn Ra’ilj. 
In Ramadan 329 (June 941) the latter set out 
from Damascus. He met Kurtegin at 'Ukbara and 
after several days fighting entered Baghdad. When 
KSrtegin appeared with his troops in Baghdad he 
was defeated and captured whereupon the Caliph 
again gave Ibn Rafik the rank of Amir al-Umara’, 
In the meanwhile al-Barldl had seized Wasit. In 
Muharram of the next year (Oct. 941) Ibn Rafik 
set out against him but a peaceful arrangement 
was come to and al-Baridl promised to pay an 
annual tribute for WSsit. Soon afterwards the 
Turks deserted Ibn Rafik and when trouble broke 
out in Baghdad on account of famine and scarcity, 
al-Baridi sent his brother Abu ’1-Husain with an 
army against the capital . The Caliph and the 
Amir al-Umara’ had to take refuge with the 9am- 
danids of Mosul and in Radjab 330 (March — ■ 
.April 942) Ibn Ra’ik was slain. 

Bibliografhy. ‘Arib (ed. de Goeje), p. 
145 sqq.\ Ibn al-AthIr (ed. Tornberg), viii. 158 
sqq. ; Ibn Khaldun, '/3ar, iii. 390 sqq. ; Abu ’1-Fida^ 
(ed. Reiske), ii. sqq.', Weil, Gesch. d. Cha- 
lifen, ii. 568,662 — 672, 683 jyy. ; A. Muller, 
Islam im Morgen- und Abendland, i. 536, 564 
sqq.', Muir, The Caliphate, its Rise, Decline, 
and Fall (3d ed.), p. 572 sqq.', Huart, Hist, des 
Arabes, i. 314 sqq. (K. V. ZETTERSTesN.) 
IBN RASHID, the name of the Wahhabi 
rulers {Shaikh al-Ma-sh^ IkK) of Djabal Shammar 
in Nadjd. The founder of the dynasty was ; 

I. “Abd Allah b. ‘All al-Rashid oftheDja'- 
far clan of the §haramar tribe of al-“Abda. 1250 — 
1263 (1835 — 1847). In 1835 he seized the town of 
Hafil and deposed Shaikh Salih of the Ibn 'All family, 
which had previously ruled the Djabal Shammar 
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under the suzerainty of the W ahhabi princes of Dar- . 
"lya [q. v.] and Riyad. He was recognised by Faisal, 
Amir of Riyad, who according to tradition owed 
his throne to him, and with the help of his brother 
"Obaid succeeded in maintaining and extending 
his rule. In 1838 at the same time as Faisal, 
Amir of Riyad, was expelled and replaced by 
lOialid [cf. IBN sa'ud under viii and ix.] the Djabal 
.^ammar was also occupied by IGiurshid Pasha 
and ‘^Abd Allah banished. After the departure of 
the Egyptians in 1841, 'Abd Allah regained his 
kingdom. On his death he was succeeded by 
his son. 

II. Talal h. "A b d Allah, 1263—1283 
(l8^7_!ig67)-, he subdued the oases of al-Djof 
(Dawraat), Khaibar, Taima and a portion of al- 
Kaslm and was able to keep the predatory Bedouins 
in check. By these and other clever measures he 
brought peace and prosperity into the land ruled 
by him. His dependence on Riyad, which had be- 
come loose even in 'Abd Allah’s reign, became li- 
mited to occasional military service; payment of 
tribute was replaced by more or less regular pre- 
sents of horses, Talal was also on good terms 
with Egypt, the Porte and Persia; Palgrave (1862- 
1863) .and Guarmani (1864) were able to travel 
in his county in his reign ; he committed suicide ac- 
cording to Huber in .Safar 1283 (June— July 1866), 
according to Euting on the 17 Dhu ’ 1 -Kada 
1284= ii'h March 1868. 

III. Mit^b, 1283— 1285 (1867— 1869), Talal’s 
brother, who succeeded him, was treacherously 
murdered before he had reigned two full years on 
the 2'>d Rabi' II 1285 = 4'" January 1869 (Huber; 
according to Euting , 2"^ Rabi ' II 1 285 = 23"* 
July 1868) by his nephews Bandar and Badr, 
Talal’s sons. 

IV. Bandar, the usurper, 1286-1289 (1869- 
1872) was in his turn disposed of along with his 
brothers and nephews by his uncle Muhammad. 

V. Muhammad b. 'Abd 'Allah b. Rashid, 
1289—1315 (1872 — 1897), next to his brother 
Talal, the most vigorous ruler of the ghammar dy- 
nasty, continuing the wise policy of his great 
predecessor strengthened the rising kingdom at 
home and abroad. Favoured by the Porte, he not 


only made himself independent of the Amirs of 
Riyad but in 1891 he occupied Riyad and com- 
bined the two rival kingdoms under his own sway. 
During his reign European travellers repeatedly 
visited the Ifjabal Shammar (Doughty , Mr. and 
Lady Anne Blunt, Huber, Euting, and v. Nolde); 
he died in the middle of December 1897 without 
issue and left the kingdom to his nephew, 

VI. 'Abd al-^Aziz b. Mit'ab 1315 1324 

(1897—1906). The latter came into conflict with 
the powerful Sbail^ Mubarak of Kuwait, the pro- 
tector of the princes of Riyad dispossessed by Mu- 
hammad b. 'Abd Allah and a fierce battle took 
place at al-Turfiya in 1318 (1901), in which 'Abd 
al-Rahman b. Faisal and the Muntafik Shaikh Sa - 
dun fought on the side of Mubarak. In February 
1902 'Abd al-^Aziz b. 'Abd al-Rahman of the dy- 
nasty of Ibn Sa'ud took the town of Riyad and 
maintained himself there against the attacks of 
'Abd al-‘Aziz of Djabal Shammar. The latter was 
finally forced to call in the help of the Turks 
(1322); he fell in a night battle with his enemy 
on the iS'h Safar 1324 (l 3 'h April 1906). His son 
and successor 

VII. Mit'ab b. 'Abd al-"Aziz was murdered 
in Dhu ’ 1 -Ka’'da 1324 (Dec. 1906— Jan. 1907; 
according to another account in Sha^ban 12'!' by 

VIII. Sultan b. Hamud, a grandson of ‘Obaid, 
young brother of ^Abd Allah (I above); after 
reigning a few months, Sult 3 n was disposed of in 
the beginning of 1326 (Feb. 1908) by his brother 

IX. Sa'ud b. Hamad who was in his turn 
speedily made away with by Hamud Ibn Subhan, 
who placed the sole surviving son of 'Abd al- 
'Aziz (VI), 

X. Sa‘ud, on the throne on the i7‘hSJiab5n 
1326 (14'h Sept. 1908); and since then Sa'ud has 
been reigning with full recognition in the ^abal 
Shammar. 

Bibliogr afhy\ the travellers mentioned in 
the article IBN sa'Pd (particularly, Wallin, Pal- 
grave (Vol. i.), Guarmani, Doughty, Lady Anne 
Blunt, Huber, Euting, v. Nolde); articles in the 
Turkish, .Arabic and Anglo-Indian Press; notes 
supplied by Miss Gertrude Bell and J. A. Madik. 

/I H. Mordtmann.) 


A. Elder Line. 


Genealogy of the Ibn RashId. 
1. 'All al-Rashid 

J 


4. Talal 
(i847--i867) 


2. 'Abd Allah (1835 — 1847) 

, ^ 3 


3. 'Obaid (s. B.) 


5. Mit'ab 
(1867 — 1872) 


6. Muhammad 
(1872—1897; 
childless) 


1 

7. Bandar 
(1869 — 1872) 

8. Badr 

9. Sultan 
10. Ma-slat 

11. 'Abd Allah 14. 

12. Nahar 

13. Na^if 

16. Talal 

Zaid “"Abd 
al-'AzIz 
(1897— 

1906) 

jJ J 




1 

17. 18. 

Mit'ab Mish'al 
(1906) 

1 

21. ' 

. 1 

Abd Allah 

1 

22. Muhammad 

19. 

Muhammad 


20. Sa'ud 
(since 1908) 


23. 'Abd^ Allah 


I 

24. Mish'al 


25. 'Abd 
al-'Azfz 
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N otes: 

I. cf. Huber, Journal etc., p. 151. — On Nura, sister of “^Abd Allah (2) and 'Obaid (3), cf. 
Zeitschr. d. Deictsch. Morgcnl. Gcs.^ v. 19; Zehme, p. 240; Doughty, ii. 25. “Jabar” [JJjabar], whom 
Blunt, i. 196, calls brother of '^Abd Allah and “^Obaid, is, according to Doughty, ii. 16, descendant of 
Ibn 'All expelled by 'Abd Allah. — 4. Guarmani, p. 96; in 1864 aged 40 years and father of 9 
sons; according to Palgrave, i. 128 and 204, on the death of his father — 1844 or 1845 — aged 20 or 
25. — 5. Huber, Journal^ p. 150; in 1869 aged 35. — 6. Doughty, i. 593; in 1877 “fully forty years 
old”; Blunt, i. 271; in 1879 aged 45, with which Euting, i. 175, agrees; v. Nolde, p. 83, however 

makes him 53 in 1892. — 7 cf. Guarmani, p. 87, 195; Blunt, i. 195: in 1872 aged 20; Huber, 

Journal^ p. 151 : aged 30; cf. Euting, i. 170. A son of his is mentioned by Doughty, ii. 26, 
and Blunt, ii. 270; according to Miss Bell, he left no children. — 8. Palgrave, i. 135; in 1862 aged 
12 (wrongly taken for 7); Huber, Journal^ p. 151: in 1872 aged 25. — ii. Palgrave, i. 135; 
in 1862 aged 5-6; Huber, Journal^ p. 150; in 1876 aged 18. — 13. Blunt, i. 271; born in 1861; 
Huber; died at the age of 20 in 1298 (1881 — 2), cf. also Blunt, i. 200, Ruling, i. 169. — 14. dead 

in 1871, according to Huber, Journal^ p. 150. — Huber gives the complete list of Talal’s sons, 

7 — 14; with the exception of 13 and 14 they were all put to death by their uncle Muhammad on 
his accession. — 15. aged 16-17 *883, cf. Euting, i. 170 and 176; Huber, Jotirna!^ p. 150. — 

16 — 19, according to Miss Bell, put to death in 1907, by Sultan b. Hamud. — 20. aged ii in 
1908, according to Douglas Carruthers. 


B. Younger Line. 

I. 'All al-Rashid (= A 1) 

2. 'Obaid (= A 3) 

I I r S I I 71 

3. Sliman 4. Fahd (Fahad) 5. Hamud 6. 'Alt 7. Faid 8. Sliman 9. Abd Allah 

I I 

I 17. pari 


10. Madjid 11. Salim 12. Sultan 13. 'Obaid 14. Sa'ud 15. Muhanna 16. Faisal 

(1907)’ (1907) 

Notes : 

2. Palgrave, i. 128: in 1844 or 1845 not aged less than 50, cf. Euting, i. 168; Huber, Journalt 
p. 150: died on 17 Dhu ’l-Ka'da 1286 (18. Febr. 1870), according to Blunt, i. 194, 196, ii. 270, 
in 1871; cf. Doughty, ii. 27 sq. — The sons of 'Obaid (3 — 9) cf. Huber, /. c. — 3. dead appa- 
rently before 1877 (Huber). — 4. Huber: in 1883 aged 38, mad; often mentioned in Doughty and 
Euting. — 5. mentioned by Palgrave, i. 64 sqq.^ Doughty, Blunt, Huber, Euting; had, according to 
V. Nolde, p. 50, 8 sons (cf. Doughty, ii. 18, and Euting, i. 188). — 6. Huber: already dead in 
1883. — 7. Doughty, ii. 29: aged 17 in 1877; Huber (1883) puts him at 28. — 8. Huber: died 
in 1882; mentioned by Doughty, ii. 29. — 9. Huber: in 1883 aged 21; cf. Doughty, 1 . c. — The 
sons of Hamnd (10 — 15) cf. Huber, Journal^ p. 151. — 10. Doughty, i. 613; in 1877 “a boy of 
fifteen years”, cf. Blunt, i. 229; often mentioned in Doughty, Blunt, Huber, Euting. — 11. Huber, 
Journal^ p. 149. — 13. cf. Huber, ib.^ p. 166. — t6. in Doughty as “infant”, lives at present 
(1914) in Riyad in exile, as does 17 (Dari); Faisal and his cousin are the only surviving des- 
cendants of 'Obaid b. 'All al-RashId (Miss Bell). 


IBN RASHI^, Abu 'AlI al-Hasan b. Rashik 
al-AzdI, whose father was perhaps of Greek origin 
but a client of the Azd, was born at al-Muham- 
madiya (al-Masila) in Algiers about 385 (995) or 
390 (1000). He studied first in his native town 
where he learned his father’s trade of a jeweller, 
but went to Kairawan in 406 (1015-6) and was 
appointed court-poet by the Fatimid Caliph al- 
Mu'izz. This appointment earned him the enmity 
of his contemporary Abu 'Abd Allah Muhammad 
b. Abl Sa'id b. Ahmad, known as Ibn Sharaf al- 
Kairawanl , who was also a poet and man of 
letters. This quarrel vrhich resulted in the pu- 
blication of several of their works finally induced 
Ibn Sharaf to migrate to Sicily. When Kairawan 
was plundered in 449 (1057) of the Arabs, al- 
Mu izz fled, accompanied by his favourite poet, to 
al-Mahdiya, where he died in 453 (1061). Ibn 
Rashik went in the same year to Mazara in Sicily, 
where he died in the night of Friday/ Saturday 
IS' phu ’l-Ka'da 456 (I5‘h/t6'h Oct. 1064), ac- 
cording to others in 463 (1070-1071). 


Ibn Rashik was a historian, poet, and phi- 
lologist and among his teachers were the man 
of letters Abu Muhammad 'Abd al-Karim b. Ibrahim 
al-Nahshall, the grammarian Abu 'Abd Allah 
Muhammad b. Dja'far al-Kazzaz, etc. He is the 
author of; 1. al-^Umda ji Siri^at al-Shl^r tua- 
JVakdihi, a treatise on poetics, commended by 
Ibn Khaldun (al-Hfu^dJima, transl. de Slane, iii. 
380) as the best work on the subject ; publ. 
in Tunis about 1285 (only the is' vol.), Cairo 
1325. 2. Kuradat al-Dhahah fl Nakd AsK'dr al- 
''Arab^ Letter to Abu ’1-Hasan 'All b. Abi ’1-Kasim 
al-Lawatl, on poetic plagiarisms, Paris, Bibl. Nat., 
N*. 3317, vii. 3. A fragment of his Dtioan^ see 
Derenbourg, Les Mss. arab. de I'Esc..^ N“. 467. 

Bibliography. Biography in the Intro- 
duction to al-Umda., Cairo 1325; Yakut, Jrskdd 
al-Arib., iii. i., 70; al-Suyuti, Bughyat al-lVu'^at.^ 
Cairo 1326, p. 220; Ibn Khallikan. Wafayat.^ 
Cairo 1310, i. 133; Amari, Bibl. Ar.-Sic., Arab. 
Text, p. 644 (from al-Dhahabi, Mttkhfasar Kit. 
Anbdh al-Rmvdt '^ald Abnd al-Kuhdt)., p. 649 
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(from al-'L'mari, JMusalik al-Absar ft Manialih 
al-Amsar)\ de Sacy, Anthologie gramm.^ p. 442; 
Wustenfeld^ Die Geschichtschreiber der Arabet\ 
p. 70, NO. 210; Hasan Husni 'Abd al-\Vahhab, 
Bisat aDAktk Ji Haddrat al - Kairawdn tva- 
S/tifiri/ta Ibn RasJnk^ Tunis 1330, p. 56 — go; 
Brockelmann, Gesch. d. arab. Liit.^ i. 307. 

(Moh. Ben Cheneb.) 
IBN ai.-RAWANDI. [See al-rawandL] 

IBN ROSTA, Abu 'AlI Ahmad b. 'Omar, an 
A r a b'P ersian scholar of the second half of the 
iii'd (ix'h — x>h) century. Almost nothing is known 
of his life. He lived in Isfahan, where several 
persons were known as scholars under the name 
Ibn Rosta. In 290 (903) he visited Medina on 
the occasion of the pilgrimage. About the same 
time he wrote his Kitab al-A'^ldk al-Nafisa\ of 
this only the seventh part (ed. by de Goeje, Bibl. 
Geogr. Arab.^ vii. i, Leiden 1892) has survived; 
in it after an introduction on the celestial sphere 
and the terrestrial globe he proceeds to describe 
lands and cities. He took his material for the most 
part from older or contemporary works. Various 
extracts had previously been published by Chwol- 
son with Russian translation. 

Bibliography, de Goeje, Praefatio to his 
edition ; Brockelmann, Gesch. d. arab. i. 227. 

(C. VAN Arendonk.) 

IBN Ruy, Abu ’l-Kasim al-Husain b. RUh 
b. Bahk al-BaiyI AL-NAWBASCHTi, third ndHb of 
the expected Imam {sahtb al-amr) of the Shi'l sect 
of the Ithna'asbariya [q. v.] during the short absence 
{al-ghaiba al-sughrd) 264—334 (878—945). In his 
capacity of tidib (synonyms, viakif sajir 

an al-nahiya al-mukaddasa) he had to issue bulls 
(Jawa^t') in the name of the “absent” Imam , 
which had legal authority among the Shi'is. He 
resided in Baghdad, in the Dar al-Ka^ib. He seems 
to have been appointed by the previous Abu 
Dja'far al-'Umarr, before 305 (917). He won so 
rnany adherents at the Caliph's court that the 
vizier Hamid had him imprisoned. Released in 
317 (929) he became implicated in the Karmatian 
schemes and laid a curse upon al-Shalma^anl. He 
326 (937) or 329 (940) after designating 
Abu l-Hasan nl-Samarri as rut’ib. The parents of 
the great ghi'f theologian Ibn Babuya [q. v. ] 
claimed that they owed his birth to the prayers 
of Ibn Ruh. 

Bibliography. Tabarsi, fhtidjddJ.^ lith. Te- 
heran, in fine, gives the text of his prin- 
cipal bulls, cf. Ibn Abi 'l-Tah, in al-Safadl, 
his. Bodl. (L ri, Cat,, i.. Cod. Arab..^ p, 15 1, 
A®. 665), f. 70; Ibn Khailikan, trans. de Slane, 
h 439> N. 20 (after al-I_)hahabi, Td'rith al- 
Islam.! Hs. Paris, Bibl. Nat., de Slane, 6«/., N*. 

Ibn al-.Athlr, ed. Tornberg, viii. 217, 
21S; .\rib, p. 141; Kinildsal al-Akwdl. 

Hs. Paris No. noS, f. 417..; ai-Khunsarl, 'Raw- 
dat al-Diannat,^ lith. Teheran 1307, p. 378; 
Madjalis al-Mu^minm.^ lith. Teheran 1299, P- *89. 

— - . (h'- Massig.w.v.) 

IBN al-RUMI, AlI b. ai.-'Abbas b. Diuraipj 
(Georgios), an Arab poet, born at Baghdad in 
221 (836), as the name Ibn al-Rumi suggests and the 
name of his grandfather proves, belonged to the land 
of the Byzantines. He was distinguished for his poetic 
gifts, but made many enemies by his lampoons, 
including the vizier of al-Mu'tadid, al-K3sira b. 
Lbaid AUsh, grandson of Sulaiman b. Wahb [q. v.] 
who IS said to have got rid of him by poisoning’ 


him in 283 (896). The date is not quite certain, 
for the years 284 and 276 are also given. He 
left a fairly extensive Diivan , which was col- 
lected and arranged by al-Suli. 

Bibliography. Ibn Khailikan, 11 n/irrii/, ed. 
Wustenfeld, N®. 474; Brockelmann, Gesch, der 
arab. Lilt... i. 79 

IBN RUSHD . Abu ’l-WalIp Muhammad b. 
Ahmad b. Muhammad B. Rushd, celebrated in 
mediaeval Europe as Averroes, the greatest Arab 
philosopher of Spain, was born at Cordova 
in 520 = 1126. His grandfather had been kadi 
of Cordova and had left important works, while 
his father also held the office of kadi. He studied 
law and medicine in his native town ; one of his 
teachers was Abu Dja'farHsrun of Truxillo. He lived 
in S48 = 1153 in Marrakush, whither Ibn Tufail 
[q. v.] had probably induced him to go. The latter 
introduced him to the Almohad Abn Ya'knb Yusuf 
who became his patron. An account of this in- 
terview is preserved (see Hist, des Almohades de 
Merrakechl, transl. by Fagnan). The Caliph asked 
Ibn Rushd what was the view of the philosophers 
on heaven (the universe), whether it was an eternal 
substance or had a beginning. “I was so overcome 
with terror” says Ibn Rushd “that I could not 
answer”. The Caliph put him at his ease and 
began to discuss the question himself by ex- 
pounding the views of various scholars with an 
intimacy and learning rare among princes. The 
Caliph then dismissed him with rich presents. 

It was Ibn Tufail who advised Ibn Rushd to 
comment on Aristotle and told him that the com- 
mander of the faithful often lamented the obscure 
language of the Greek philosophers or rather of 
the available translations and that he (Ibn Rushd) 
ought to undertake to explain them. 

In 565 = 1169 he became had! of Seville and 
two years later kadi of Cordova. In spite of the 
burden of work of this office he composed his 
most important works in this period. In 578 = 
1182, Ibn Yusuf summoned him to Marrakush as 
his physician to replace the aged Ibn Tufail, but 
soon afterwards sent him back to Cordova with 
the rank of chief kadi. 

At the beginning of the reign of Ya'kub al- 
Mansur, YusuFs successor, Ibn Rushd was still in 
favour with the Caliph, but he fell into disgrace 
as the result of the opposition of the theologians 
to his writings and after being accused of various 
heresies and tried, he was banished to Lucena 
near Cordova. At the same time, the Caliph or- 
dered the books of the philosophers to be burnt 
except those on medicine, arithmetic and elemen- 
tary astronomy (about 1195). Duncan Macdonald 
observes that these orders of the Almohad ruler 
who had hitherto encouraged philolosophical studies, 
probably were a concession to the Spanish Mus- 
lims, who were much more orthodox than the 
Berbers. At the time the Caliph was actually 
waging a religious war against the Christians in 
Spam. On returning to Marraku.sh he raised the 
ban and recalled Ibn Rushd to his court (D. 
-lacdonald. Development of Muslim Theology. New 
^ork 1903, p. 255). 

Ibn Rushd did not long enjoy the restoration 
of his fortunes for he died soon after his return 
to Marrakush (gth Safar 595 = Dec. 1198) 

was buried near the town outside the gate of 
Tagazut. 

A great part of the Arabic original of Averroes’ 
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works is lost. There have survived in Arabic his 
Tahafut al-Tahafici^ the “Collapse of the Collapse”, 
an answer to (Ihazali’s celebrated Tahafut al- 
Falasifa^ “Collapse”, or perhaps “Collapse of the 
philosophers” (cf. Miguel Asin y Palacios, Siir 
le Sens du mot “■Tehafot" dans les auvres d'al- 
Ghazali et d'Averroes in Revue Africaine^ 1906, 
N'*. 261, 262, particulary p. 202), also the me- 
dium commentaiies on the Poetics and Rhetoric of 
Aristotle (ed. and transl. by Lasinio) ; the exposition 
of fragments of Alexander of Aphrodisias on 
the Metaphysics (s. J. P'reudental and S. Fraen- 
kel, op. cit.y., the large commentary on the Meta- 
physics in Leiden (Car. Cod. orir«r., N**. MMDCCCxxi) ; 
small commentaries at Madrid Kitab al-Diawdmf 
(Guillen Robles, Catdlogo . . . Bibl. M acton.., N*. 
37; cf. H. Derenbourg, Notes sur les mss. arab. de 
Madrid., NO. 37, in Homenaje a D. Franc. Codera., 
p. 577 sql) referring to Aristotles’ treatises De Phy- 
sica., De Coelo et Mundo., De Generatione et Corrtip- 
tione., De Meteorologia., De Anima, and certain mu- 
taphysical questions ; cf. also H. Derenbourg, Le 
comnientaire arabe d'Averro'es stir quelques petits 
ecrits physiques d'Aristote in Arch, fiir Gesch. 
der Philos.., xviii. (1905), p. 250, and lastly two 
interesting treatises on the relations between religion 
and philosophy (discussed by Leon Gauthier and by 
Miguel Asin). One of these writings is entitled Ki- 
tdb Fasl al-Makal and vigorously champions the, 
agreement between religion and philosophy, the 
other is called Kitab Kashf al-Mandhidj., etc. Both 
works are edited and translated into German by M. 
J. Muller (see Bibl.) and printed at Cairo under the 
joint title Kitab Falsafat Ibn Rushd (1313, 1328). 
There also exists in Arabic in Hebrew characters 
an abstract of the I.ogica^ the medium commentaries 
on De Generatione et Corruptione., De Meteoris., De 
Anima., a paraphrase of the Parva Naturalia (Paris, 
Bibl. Nat., N®. 303, 317), the commentaries on De 
Coelo., De Generatione and De Meteoris (Bodleiana, 
Uri, Cat.., codd. hebr.., p. 86) (Renan, Averro'es., 
3^ ed., p. 83). 

The celebrated commentaries of Averroes on 
Aristotle are of three kinds or rather one in three 
editions, a large, medium and small edition. This 
threefold arrangement corresponds to the three 
stages of instruction in the Muslim universities, 
the small commentaries, are for the first, the me- 
dium for the second and the large for the third 
year. The exposition of the ‘‘akd^id is similarly 
arranged. 

We possess in Hebrew and Latin translation 
the three commentaries of Averroes on the Second 
Analytics., the Physics and on the treatises of the 
Universe., the Soul and the Metaphysics’., the large 
commentaries on the other works of Aristotle are 
lacking and no commentary on the Zoology has 
survived. 

Ibn Rushd also a wrote a commentary on Plato’s 
Republic, and criticisms on al-Farabl’s logic and 
his interpretation of Aristotle as well as discus- 
sions on certain theories of Avicenna and glosses 
on the ’^Aktda of the Mahdl Ibn Tumart. He also 
wrote several legal {,Kit. Biddyat al-Mu^tahid 
wa-Nihdyat al-Muktasid, Cairo 1329), and astro- 
nomical and medical works. His work on the 
‘whole art of medicine’, al-KuUiydt (codd. Gra- 
nada, s. Dozy, Zeitschr. der Deutsch. Morgenl. Ges., 
xxxvi. 1882, p. 343 ; Petersburg, Dorn, Cat., N#. 
132, and probably Madrid, Robles, Catal., N®. 132, 
cf. H. Derenbourg, Notes etc. N". 132, Homenaje, 
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p. 587 sql), corrupted in the I.atln translations to 
Colliget, enjoyed a certain renown in the middle 
ages, but cannot be compared with the Canon of 
Avicenna, 

The philosophy of Averroes cannot be consi- 
dered original (cf. Renan, Averroes 3 , p. 88). It is 
rather the philosophy of the Hellenising school 
of the Faldsifa [cf. failasuf, ii. 39*’] which had 
already been taught in the east by al-Kindi, al- 
Farabl, and Avicenna and in the west by Ibn 
Badjdja. On some points, however, he contests the 
views of his great predecessors but these points are 
only subsidiary and on the whole his philosophy 
runs on the same lines 

He owes his fame mainly to his acute analysis 
and his gift of annotation, qualities which we can 
hardly appreciate accurately at the present day 
on account of the differences in our mode of 
thought, our methods and scientific resources, but 
they were all the more appreciated by the scholars 
of the middle ages, notably in Jewish and Chris- 
tian circles. His commentaries aroused great admi- 
ration, even among theologians who saw in his 
system a danger to faith. 

The school of philosophers had already been 
vigorously attacked by the theologians in the Mus- 
lim east. The Tahafut of al-Ghazali directed 
mainly against al-Farabi and Avicenna is the most 
important memorial of this struggle in the east. 
In the west the school was first attacked by the 
Muslim theologians of Spain, and later by the 
Christian theologians also after the commentaries 
of Averroes had been made known to them in 
translations. In the xiii* century Ibn Rusbd was 
condemned by the bishops of Paris, Oxford and 
Canterbury for reasons similar to these that had 
earned his condemnation by the orthodox Mus- 
lims of Spain, 

The main doctrines of Ibn Rushd’s system , 
that brought the charge of heresy upon him, con- 
cern the question of the eternity of the world, 
the nature of God’s apprehension, and His fore- 
knowledge, the universality of the soul and of the 
intellect, and the resurrection. Averroes may easily 
appear heretical on these doctrines; he does not 
deny dogma, but expounds it in such a way as 
to bring it into conformity with philosophy. 

Thus in the doctrine of the eternity of the 
world he does not deny the creation but only 
gives a rather different explanation from the theo- 
logical one. For him there is no creation ex nihilo 
once and for all, but rather a creation renewed 
from moment to moment whereby the world is 
maintained and changes. In other words: a crea- 
tive power is perpetually at work on the world, 
maintaining and moving it. The constellations in 
particular exist only through motion, and they re- 
ceive this motion from the moving force which is 
acting on them from all eternity. The world is 
eternal but in consequence of a creative and 
moving cause: God is eternal and without cause. 

In the chapter on the apprehension of God 
Ibn Rushd repeats the principle of the philoso- 
phers that “the first principle only apprehends 
his own being”. According to that school this pre- 
supposition is necessary in order that the first prin- 
ciple may retain his unity, for if he recognised 
multiplicity of being , he would himself become 
multiple. Interpreted strictly according to this prin- 
ciple, primal being must live entirely within himself 
and have knowledge of his own existence only 
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and foreknowledge would then be impossible. The 
theologians endeavoured to force the philosophers 
to this conclusion. 

But Ibn Rushd’s system has more elasticity. He 
grants that God in His own essence knows all the 
things of the world. But His knowledge is neither 
to be called particular or universal and is there- 
fore not like man’s knowledge , but rather of a 
higher kind of which we can form no conception. 
[Cf. FALs.vi'A, ii. 50^1]. God’s knowledge can- 
not be the same as that of man’s, for God would 
then have ‘sharers’ in His knowledge and He 
would no longer be the one God. Moreover God’s 
knowledge is not like man’s knowledge derived 
from things, nor is it produced by them. On the 
contrary, it is the cause of all things. Therefore 
the assertion of the theologians that the system 
of Averroes denies fore-knowledge is incorrect. 

Concerning his teaching regarding the soul, Ibn 
Rushd has been reproached with teaching that the 
individual souls after death pass into the univer- 
sal soul, and thereby denying the personal in- 
mortality of the soul of man. But this is not at 
all correct. The soul must be distinguished from 
the intellect in Averroes’ system as well as in the 
systems of other philosophers. The intellect is 
quite abstract and immaterial and only exists in 
reality when it is associated with the universal or 
active intellect. What we call intellect in the in- 
dividual is strictly a faculty for grasping the 
ideas that come from the active intellect, a faculty 
to which the name ‘passive’ intellect is given and 
which is not permanent by itself. It must realise 
itself and become the ‘acquired’ intellect (intelkctus 
aJepius). Then it is bound up with the active intel- 
lect, in which the eternal ideas rest, and merged 
into it this faculty becomes itself eternal. 

It is not the same with the soul. This with the 
philosophers is the driving force which effects the 
life and growth of organic bodies. It is a kind 
of energy which gives life to matter not free 
from the qualities of matter like the intellect, but 
on the contrary closely associated with it. It per- 
haps may even consist of a kind of half or very- 
fine matter. These souls are the form of bodies, 
and are therefore independent of the body, but 
continue to exist after the death of the body and 
can remain individual. 

The latter .according to Averroes is a bare pos- 
sibility. He does not believe that a convincing 
proof of the immortality of the soul so conceived 
can be establBhed by purely philosophical means. 
The task of solving the question is left to reve- 
lation. (See Taluifut al- Taha/ut. p. 137). 

The theologians have further charged .\verroes 
with denying the resurrection of the body. Here 
also his teaching is rather an exposition than a 
denial of the dogma. The body which we shall 
have in the next world i*. according to him not 
the same as our earthly body, for what has pas- 
sed away is not reborn in its identity, it can at j 
best appear again as something similar, .\ver- 
roes moreover remarks that the future life will 
be of a higher kind than earthly life ; bodies there 
will therefore be more perfect than in this world. 
For the rest, he disapproves of the mvths and 
representations which are made of the life in the I 
next world. 

As this philosopher was more attacked by or- ! 
thodoxy than his predecessors, he made more de- i 
finite pronouncement than they on the relations j 


between philosophical research and religion. He 
expounds his views on this subject in the above 
mentioned works Fasl al-Maka/ and Kashf al- 
MatiahuH- His first principle is that philosophy 
must agree with reiigion. This is an axiom of the 
whole of Arab scholasticism. There are in a way 
two truths or so to speak two revelations, the 
philosophic truth .and the religious truth, both of 
which must agree. The philosophers are prophets 
of their class, prophets who appeal by preference 
to scholars. Their teaching may not contradict 
the teaching of the prophets in the proper sense, 
who appeal particularly to the people ; it must 
rather give the same truth in a higher, less ma- 
terial form. 

In religion a distinction must be made between 
the literal sense and its exposition. If for example 
a passage is found in the Kur’an which appears to 
contradict the results of philosophy, we must be- 
lieve that this passage really has another than the 
apparent sense and seek the true meaning. It is the 
duty of the multitude to keep to the literal meaning ; 
to seek the correct interpretation is the task of the 
learned. Myths and allegories must be understood 
by the people as revelation presents them ; the phi- 
losopher, however, has the right to seek out the 
deeper and purer meaning concealed in them. 
Finally the learned should make it a practice not 
to communicate their results to the masses. 

Averroes has expounded how religion roust be 
taught according to the intellectual standard of 
the hearer. He distinguished three classes of men 
according to their mental endowments : the first 
and most numerous comprises those who believe 
as a result of preaching the divine word and are 
susceptible almost only to oratorical effect. The 
second class includes those whose beliefs are based 
on reasoning but only on such as proceeds from 
a prion premisses assumed quite uncritically. The 
third and smallest cl.ass finally consists of those 
who.se beliefs are based on proofs which rest on a 
chain^ of established premisses. This method of 
coordinating religious instruction to the mental en- 
dowment of the hearer is evidence of a keen psy- 
chological insight but it may run the risk of 
not appearing sincere and it was natural that 
it should arouse the distrust of professional theo- 
logians. 

Finally we do not think that Averroes was an 
infidel, who was trying to protect himself from 
the attacks of the orthodox with more or less 
skilful interpretations; we are inclined to think 
that in general agreement with the attitude of 
many scholars in the east he was a syncretist, 
who honestly believed that one and the same 
truth could be presented under very different as- 
pects and who was able by his great philosophi- 
cal ingenuity to reconcile doctrines which must 
have appeared directly contradictory to less elastic 
minds. 

^ The commentaries of Averroes were translated 
in the xiiith and xivth century into Hebrew by 
Jacob ben Abba Mari Anatoli of Naples (1232), 
Judah b. Salomon Cohen of Toledo (1247), by 
Moses b._ Tibbon of Lunel (1260), Samuel b. Tib- 
bon, .Shem Xob b. Joseph b. Falaquera and Ka- 
lonymus b. Kalonymus (1314). Levi b. Gerson of 
Bagnols (Gersonides) wrote a commentary on Aver- 
roes just as the latter had commented on Aristotle. 
In the Christian west, Michael Scott and Hermann, 
oth connected with the House of Hohenstaufen, 
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began in 1230 and 1240 a Latin translation of 
the Arabic text of Avevroes. 

Towards the end of the xv'-'' century Niphus 
and Zimara made some improvements in the old 
translations. Kew translations based on the Hebrew 
text were later made by Jacob Mantino of Tor- 
tosa, Abraham de Balmes and Giovanni Francesco 
Burana of Verona. The two best Latin editions 
of Averroes are those of Niphus (1495 — 1497) 
and of the Juntas (1553). 

Bibliography, llin Riishd, Tahafui uI-Ta- 
hafut (Cairo 1 303): M. J. Muller, Philosofhie 
uml Theologie ties Averroes (arable text, Miin- 
chen 1859; Germ, transl. , Miinchen 1875); 
Lasinio , II commento medio di Averroe alia 
Poetica di Aristotele (Arab, and Hebr. ; Ital. 
transl.), Pisa 1872; do., U Testo arabo del 
Commento medio di Averroe alia Retorica di 
Aristotele (Florence 1875 — 1S78); J. Freudenthal 
and S. Frankel, Die dutch Averroes erhaltenen 
p'ragmente Alexanders mir Metaphysik des Ari- 
stoteles., in Abh. der A'gl. Akad. der H’iss. s-u 
Berlin., 1884; Kitab Falsafat Ibn Rii.thd (Cairo 
1313); M. Ilorten, Die Mtiaphysik der Aver- 
roes nach dem Arabischen ubers. und erldutert 'm 
Abh. zur Philosophie und Hirer Gesch.., number 
xxxvi. (Halle 1912); do., Die Ilauptlchrcn des 
Averroes nach seiner Schtifi. Die IVidcrlegung 
des Gasali., Bonn 1913; Leon Gauthier, La 
Theorie d' Ibn Rochd sur les Rapports de la \ 
Religion et de la Philosophie (Paris 1909); Mi- | 
guel Asin y Palacios, Avetroismo teologico de 
Santo Tomas de Aquino., in ILomenaje a D. 
Francisco Codcra, p. 217 ry.; M. Worms, Die 
Lehre von der Anfangslosigkeit der Welt bei 
den mittelalterlichcn arabischen Philosophen etc. 
(Appendix; Abh. des Ibn Rosd uber das Problem 
der Wcltschopfung in Beitr. z. Gesch. der Philos, 
d. Mittelalters., ed. Baeumker and Hertling, vol. 
iii., Munster 1900); Renan, Averroes et I'Aver- 
roisme'^ (Paris 1866); Munk, Melanges de phi- 
losophie arabe et juive (Paris 1859), and an 
article in the Diet, des sciences philosophiques 
by Frank; A. F. Mehren, Etudes sur la Phi- 
losophic d' Averroes, concernant ses rapports avec 
celle d'Avicenne et de Gazzali, in Museon, vol. 
vli.; Forget, Les Philosophes. arabes ct la Phi- 
losophic scolastique (Briissel 1895); T. Wood 
Brown, Life and Legend of Michael Scott (Edin- 
burgh 1897); de Boer, Die Widerspriuhe der 
Philosophie nach al-Gazzdll und ihr Ausglcich 
dtirch Ibn Rosd (Strassb. 1894); do., 'I he History 
of Philosophy in Islam (London 1903); D. Mac- 
donald, Development of Muslim Theology (New 
York 1903), p. 255 sqq.\ Antun Farah, Ibn 
Rushd via-Falsafatuhu (Alexandria 1903); Gold- 
ziher, Die islam. u. jiid. Philosophie in Die 
Kultur der Gegenwart, i. v, 64 sqq.', Brockel- 
inann, Gesch. d. arab. Litt., i. 461 sq., with 
bibliography; Ueberweg-Heinze, Grundriss der 
Geschickte der Philosophie, ii. § 25. 

(Carra de Vaux.) 

IBN al-SA‘ATI (the son of the clockmaker), 
Fakhr al-Din Ridwan (or Kudwan) b. Mu- 
hammad E. 'AU B. Rustam al-Khorasa.si was 
born in Damascus whither his father had migrated 
from Khorasan. The latter was a skilful clock- 
maker who made the clock at the gate of the 
great mosque of Damascus, at the request of the 
Zangid al-Malik al-'Adil Nur al-Din Mahmud (d. 
in Shawwal 569 =11 74) ; he was also learned in 


astronomy. Ibn al-Sa'ati was a physician but had 
also an extensive knowledge of literature, logic 
and other branches of philosophy, as well as in 
clockmaking. He was first of all vizier to al->Ialik 
al-Fa iz b. al-Malik al-‘Adil iluhammad b. Aiyub 
(a nephew of Saladin) and afteiwards vizier and 
physician to his brother al-Malik al-Mu'azzam b. 
al-Malik al-''Adil (d. 624 = 1227). He died in 
Damascus c. 1230. There still exists a manuscript 
of a work by him in Gotha on the construction 
of clocks (the Arabic title is lacking) written in 
Muhariam of the year 600 (1203), in which he 
is mainly concerned with his father’s clock which 
he repaired and perfected. 

His brother Baha“ al-DIx Abu 'l-Hasan 'AlI 
likewise called IBX al-Sa^atT, was a well known 
poet who died as early as 604 (1207) ut Cairo; 
on him cf. Ibn Khallikan, ed. Wustenfeld, n**. 489. 

The Hanafi jurist Muzauuar at.-DIn Ahmad n. 
LAlI al-BaghdadI, died in 694 (1295), is known 
by the same name; he was the author of a much 
used compendium of fikh, which bears the title 
Madpmd^ al-Bahrain wa-Multaka 'l-Kaiyirain, be- 
cause it is a compilation from the Mukhtasy of 
al-Ktiduri [q.v.] and the Manzuma of al-Nasafi. 
On him cf. Ibn Kutlubogha’s Tabakat al-Hanaf lya, 
ed. Flugel, p. 4, and Brockelmann, 0. c., i. 382 sq. 

Bibliography. Ibn Abl UsaibFa (ed. Mul- 
ler), ii. 183; Suter, Abhandlgn. z. Gesch. d. 
mathem. Wissensch., x. 136, xiv, 174. On clocks 
and clockmaking among the Arabs cf. E. Wiede- 
mann, Bcitragc zur Gesch. d. NaturvAssensch., 
iii. v. vi and x. in Sitzungsberichtc der phys.- 
mediz. Sozietat in Erlangen, Vol. 37 (I 9 ° 5 )) 3^ 
(1906). (H. Suter.) 

IBN SABlN, Abv Muhammad 'Abu .au-Hakk 
I i, I brahim al-IshbIu, Arab philosopher and 
founder of a Sufi brotherhood, a native of 
Murcia, is best known in Europe by his reply to some 
philosophical questions put by Frederick II to the 
scholars of Ceuta, where Ibn Sab'in then lived. Cf. 
A. F. Mehren, Correspondance du philosophe souji 
Ibn Sab'in Abd oul-Haqq avec I'empereur Frederic 
II de Hohenstaufen in fourn. Asiat., Ser. vii. Vol. 
14, p, 341 sqq. cf. ibid., Ser. v. Vol. i., p. 240 sqq. 
Ibn Sab'in died at Mecca in 668 (1269). 

Bibliography. Brockelmann, Gesch. der 
arab. I.ilt., i. 465 sq. 

IBN SA'D, AbD 'Abd Allah, Muhammad b. 
Sa'd b. ManI' al-BasrI AL-ZuHRl, a client of the 
Banil HaHiini known as Katib al-WakidI (secre- 
tary to al-WakidI). He studied tradition under 
Hushaim, Sufyan b. 'Uyaina, Ibn 'Ulaiya, al-Walld 
b. Muslim, and notably with Muhammad b. 'Umar 
al-WakidI [q. v.]. Abu Bakr b, Abi ’ 1 -Dunya and 
other traditioners derived tradition from him. His 
great work, the Kitab al-Tabakat i. e. the book 
of the classes, is famous and gives the history of 
the Prophet, the Companions and Successors down 
to his own time. Besides the large, Ibn Khallikan 
and HadjdjI Khalifa mention his smaller book of 
classes. When the author of the Fihrist speaks of 
a Kitdb Akkbdr al-Nabl of Ibn Sa'd, this is probably 
not a seperate work but the first part of the book 
of classes, which deals with the Sira of the Prophet. 
The whole work is being published under the title : 
Ibn Saad, Biographien Muhammeds, seiner Gefihr- 
ten und der spateren Trager des Islams bis zum 
fahre 230 der Flucht, im Verein mit C. Brockel- 
mann, J. Horovitz. J. Lippert, B. Meissner, E. Mitt- 
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woch, F. Schwally und K. Zettersteen, herausge- 
geben von Ed. Sachau, Eeiden 1904 sqq. 

Bibliography. Fihrist.^ p. 99; Phahabl, 
Tadhkira., Tab. viii. N®. 14 (= Bd. ii. 13); 
Ibn Khallikan, N". 656; Wustenfeld, Geschicht- 
schretbcr.^ N«. 53 ; Brockelmann, Gesch. d. arab. 
Lit/.., i. 136-7; Loth, Das Classenbuch des 
Ibn ScLd., Habilitationsschrift, Leipzig 1869; cf. 
Wiistenfeid, Zcitschr. d. Deiitsch. l^Iorgenl. Ges.., 
iv. (1850), p. 1S7, and Loth, /i/i/., xxiii. (1869), 
P- 593 i Sachau, Einleitung zu Ibn Saad.^ Vol. 
iii. i. (E. Mittwoch.) 

IBN SADAKA, the name of three viziers: 

I. niALAi. al-DIn 'AmId al-Dawi.a Abu 'AlI 
AL-Hasan li. ‘^AlI, al-Mustarshid’s vizier. In 513 
(1119-20), he was appointed vizier, but in Djumada 
1 516 (July-August 1122) the Caliph dismissed him. 
His house was plundered and his nephew Abu 
^1-Rida fled to Mosul. The office was then given 
to “^Ali b. Tirad al-ZainabI and in Sha'ban (Oct.- 
Nov.) of the same year, to Ahmad b. Nizam al- 
Mulk. When the latter demanded that Ibn Sa- 
daka should leave the capital, he went to Ha- 
dlthat ‘Ana to the Amir Sulaiman b. Muharish, 
but in the following year he was restored to the 
office of vizier. When the Saldjuk Toghriil b. Mu- 
hammad was persuaded by Dubais b. Sadaka [q. v.] 
to march on Baghdad to subdue the whole of 
‘Irak, the Caliph set out to meet him in Safar 
519 (March 1125). Toghrul and Dubais encamped 
at Djalula% the Caliph and the vizier at al-Das- 
kara, N. E. of Baghdad. Toghrul and Dubais, 
then resolved to reach Baghdad by a circuitous 
route. The latter was sent ahead with 200 horsemen 
and occupied the ford of the Diyala near al- 
NahrawSn; but as Toghrul was delayed partly by 
an attack of fever and partly by inundations which 
made his advance difficult, the Caliph succeeded 
in anticipating him and took Dubais by surprise. 
When the latter wished to come to terms with al- 
Mustarshid, the Caliph was willing to make peace 
but was dissuaded by the vizier, and Toghrul and 
Dubais continued their journey on I^orasan to seek 
help from the Saldjuk Sultan Sandjar. Djalal al-Din 
Ibn Sadaka died on Radjab I’t 522 (July i^t 1128). 

Bibliography. Ibn al-Tiktaka, al-Fakhrl 
(ed. Derenbourg), p. 409—411'; Ibn al-AthIr 
(ed. TornbergJ, x. see Index; Weil, Gesch. d. 
Chalifen^ iii. 224. 

2* Djalal al-DIn Abu ’l-Rida Muhammad, 
nephew of the preceding, al-Rashid’s viiier. Ibn 
Sadaka was appointed vizier after the accession 
of al-Rashid in 529(1135). In the following year, 
when the Caliph had several high officials ar- 
rested, he sought protection with the governor of 
Mosul, ZankI b. Al^ Sonkor, and was able to hold 
his office till the deposition of al-Rashid in Dhu 
1-Ka da 53° (August 1136). He afterwards filled 
several high offices. He died in 556 (1160-1). 

Bibliography. Ibn al-Tiktaks, al-Fakhn 
(ed. Derenbourg), p. 416; 'ibii 'al-Alhir (ed. 
423; xi. 23. 

3. MifTAMAN al-Dawla Abu ’l-Kasim ‘AlI, 
al-Muktafi’s vizier. He is said to have been a 
very pious but uneducated man, who knew little 
of the duties of a vizier, although he belonged to 
a famous family. 

Bibliography. Ibn al-Tiktaka, al-Fakhri j 
(ed. Derenbourg), p. 419, 


IBN SA‘ID, Abu 


(K. V. ZETTERSTtEN.) 
’i.-Hasan ‘Ali b. Musa ai.- 


MaghribI, an .Arab philologist, was born in 
610 = 1214 (according to others, 605 = 1208) at 
Kal‘at Yahsub (Alcala la Real) near Granada and 
studied at Seville. With his father he made the 
pilgrimage to Mecca but when they arrived in 
Alexandria in 639 (1241-2) his father died there 
in 640 (1243). himself remained in .Alexan- 
dria but travelled in 648 (1250) to Baglidad and 
from there with Kamal al-Din [q. v.] to Halab, 
thence to Damascus, Mosul, Baghdad, Basra, and 
Mecca. He then went to Tunis and entered the 
serviee of .Abu ‘Abd .Allah al-Mustansir. In 666 
(1267) he went again to the East and reached 
Armenia via Alexandria and Halab, then returned 
to Tunis and died on returning to Damascus in 
673 (1274). According to another statement, he 
did not die till 685 (1286) in Tunis. He wrote 
a history of the Maghrib entitled al-Mughrib fl 
ILula ' l-Maghrib., cf. K. Vollers, Fragmente aits 
dem Mugrib des Ibn Sa^td. Semitist. Stadien., Heft 
i; Ibn Sa‘rd, Kitab al-Mugrib . . . ., Buck /F, 
Gesch. der Ihstden . . ., Textausg. etc. by K. L. 
Tallquist, Leiden, 1899. He wrote various other 
works, the titles of which are detailed by Brockel- 
mann and Pons Boigues. 

Bibliography: Brockelmann, Geschichte., 
etc. i. 336^7.; Pons Boigues, Ensayo bio-biblio- 
grafico., p. 306 sqq. Cf. also the bibliographical 
references here and in Brockelmann. 

IBN SAIYID al-NAS , Path al-DIn Abu 
’l Fath Muhammad b. AbI Bakr Muhammad ai,- 
Ya‘marI al-AndalusI , an Arab biographer, 
born in Cairo in 661 = 1263 (according to others, 
in 671 = 1273), studied there and in Damascus 
and became a teacher of Hadl^ in the Zahirlya 
at Cairo. He composed a full biography of the 
Prophet entitled '^Uyun alAtJiar fi Funun al-Ma- 
ghdzi., al-Shama^il wa 'l-Siyar (somewhat diffe- 
rently given in Brockelmann, see below). He also 
wrote a number of kasidas in praise of the Pro- 
phet, entitled Bush, -a 'l-Labib fi Qhikra 'l-Hablb. 
One of these is published by Kosegarten (Stralsund 
1815) and Basset (Louvain 1886). 

Ibn Saiyid al-Nas died in 734 (1334). 

Bibliography, cf. the references in Brockel- 
mann, Geschichte etc., ii. 71 jy., and Pons Boi- 
gues, Ensayo bio~bibliografico. p. 320 so. 

IBN SARAYA. [See al-HillI.] 

^ IBN al-SARRADJ, Muhammad b. ‘AlI b. 
Abd al- Rahman al-KurashI al-DimashkI, 
Arab mystic, compiled about 714 (1314) a 
collection of edifying anecdotes entitled Tuffdh 
al-Arwdh wa-Miftdh al-Arbah.^ which formed a 
P®rt_ lost work Xashwik al-Arvjdh zval 

lyulub ild Qhikr '^Allam al-Ghuyub (s. Ahlwardt, 
Verzeichnis der ar. Hdss. von Berlin., N®. 8794). 

Tn»T c! — Brockelmann.) 

IBN SA‘UD, the name of the Wahhabi dy- 
nasty of Dar‘lya [q. v.] and Riyad. Mu- 
hammad b. Sa‘ud, the founder of this dynasty was 
of the Mulfrin clan of the tribe of 
MasaliWi of the Wuld ‘Ali, who are considered 
to belong to the great ‘Anaza group of Arabs. 

IS father Sa‘ud ruled over DarTya and died in 
the fourth decade of the xi* century a. h., i. e. 
between 1727 and 1737; according to the ge- 
Malogy of the Ibn Sa'ud, he left 3 sons besides 
1 uhammad: Thunaiyan, Mushari and Farhan. 

I be suzerainty of the Wahhabis of Dar^ya and 
later of Riysd has remained in the line of Mu- 
hammad b. Sa‘ud to this day; the collateral lines 
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of Ibn Thunaiyan and Ibn Mushari produced two ; harram 1218 (30'!' Apiil 1803) Sa'iid made his 
usurpers (see \ii. and x, below) but attained little triumphal entry into Mecca. After Sa'^ud’s return 
prominence in the history of the dynasty; Far- the Sharif Qhalib drove out the Wahhabi garri- 
han and his descendants only figure in the genea- son in Mecca (22'"! Rabf I 1218= Ijdijuly 1803) 
logical lists. but was forced to make further concessions to the 

The history of the Wahhabi kingdom ofllarTya- Wahhabis. 

Riyad may be divided into three periods: the | About iSoo the Wahhabis began to extend their 
first runs from the foundation to the conquest of j power along the coast of the Persian Gulf where 
the land by the Egyptians in 1S20 (Dar'iya as | in the course of the next few years they subjected 
capital). The second covers the period from the I Bahrain and the coast tribes, namely the Djawa- 
restoration by Turki and Faisal to the conquest ! simi tribes of Ra^s al-KJiaima. 
by the Ibn Rashid of HaTl, 1820 — 1896 (Riyad On the iS''' Radjab 1218 (41I1 Nov. 1803) 'Abd 
capital); the third began with the reconquest of al-‘Aziz was stabbed by a ShiT from ‘Amadiya in 
Riyad in 1902. the mosque of Darhya. 

I. Muhammad b. Sa^ud, 1735 (?) — 1766. III. Sa'ud b. ‘Abd al-^Aziz. 1218 — 1229 

About 1740 Muhammad b, ‘Abd al-Wahhab, the (1803 — 1814). After several .smaller enterprises 
founder of the Wahhabi doctrine, was driven from against Ba gh dad and ^Oman, Sa’ud resolved to put 
'Aiyene where he had been active and found shelter an end to the rule of the Sharif (Jhalib and occu- 
with Muhammad b. Sa'ud, a friend of his. The two pied Medina in 1220 (1805] and Mecca in Dhu 
combined to spread the new doctrine with preach- T-Ka'da of the same year (January 1806). To save 
ing and the sword. The fighting with the surround- the remnants of his power Ghalib submitted ab- 
ing towns and tribal districts began in 1 159 (begins solutely to the Wahhabis, who now introduced 
241*1 Jan. 1746) and soon led to the intervention their teaching into the Hidjaz. The pilgrim cara- 
of some powerful neighbours, like the Bani Khalid vans equipped by the Turkish government were 
of Lahsa and the Makrami of Nadjian, who were forbidden admission to the sacred territory, the 
however unable to check the progress of the Wah- khulha in the name of the Sultan abolished, 
habis. The Wahhabi pilgrims were regarded as and Sa'ud demanded in a formal letter that not 
sectarians by the SJiarifs ot Mecca and excluded only the governor of Damascus, but the Sultan 
from visiting the holy places. The reports of the himself should adopt the Wahhabi creed. To 
Sharifs on this matter in 1162 (begins 25111 Dec. the emphatic refusal of the Pasha of Damas- 
1749) brought the first news of the new sect to cus, Sa'ud replied by plundering Hawriin in July 
Constantinople. Muhammad b. Sa'ud died in 1179 1810. Sa'ud organised the piracy of the coast 

(1765 — 6) after reigning about 30 years. tribes on the Persian Gulf on a great scale so that 

II . 'Abd al-'Azl2 b. Muh ammad b. Sa'ud, the Indian Government was forced in 1809 to 
1179 — (1766 — 1803). The first decades of his equip an expedition which stormed Ra's al-IGiaima 
reign Were passed in constant fighting with the on Nov. 13 of this year and destroyed the pirate 
neighbouring towns and tribes, the Bani Khalid, fleet. 

the Makrami, and the Muntafik. In 1795 the Wah- The Porte unable to defend its own territory 
habis stormed Lahsa and Katif and thus esta- from the attacks of the Wahhabis finally commis- 
blished themselves on the coast of the Persian sioned Muhammad 'Ali, Pasha of Egypt, to re- 
Gulf; the repeated attempts of the Turkish gover- conquer the Hidjaz. 

nors of Basra and Baghdad and their allies the The first campaign of the Egyptian forces under 
Muntafik to oust them from there (1797 the Mun- Tusun Pasha began with the reconquest of Yanbu' 
tefik Shaikh jPhuwaini's campaign; 1798 K'Sya al-Bahr and Yanbu' al-Barr at the end of Oct. or 
Ali Pasha’s campaign) ended unsuccessfully and beginning of Nov. 1811; on his advance on Me- 
led in 1799 to a six years’ truce between ‘.Ybd dina Tusun Pasha however was defeated on the 
al-'Aziz and the Pasha of Ba g hdad. The Sharif yih Dhu ’ 1 -Ka'da 1226 = 2yi Nov. i8n in the 
Surur of Mecca had in 1186(1772-3) granted the narrow pass of Diedeide by 'Abd Allah and Faisal, 
Wahhabis the right of entry to the holy places on Sa'ud’s sons, and had to retire to Yanbu'. It was 
payment of a tax; his successor Ghalib (from 1202) not till the late autumn of 1812 that he resumed 
withdrew this concession and undertook unsuc- operations, this time with more success; Medina 
cessful campaigns in 1790, 1795, and 1798 to capitulated in November, Mecca at the end of 
check the advance of the Wahhabis into the Hidjaz; January 1813 and TaTf was stormed a few days 
he had to make peace with them in 1798 and later; on the other hand the Wahhabis succeeded 
allow them to make the pilgrimage, and they in in checking the further advance of the Egyptians 
return pledged themselves not to make further raids at Taraba (summer 1813)- At the end of August 
into the Sharifs" sphere of influence. Muhammad 'Ali himself landed in Djidda and 

The peaceful relations with Baghdad and the Sa'ud sought in vain to negotiate peace with him. 
Sharifs were of short duration. To revenge an A second attempt of Tusun Pasha against Ta- 
attack by the SblT Khaza'il on a Wahhabi cara- raba (at the end of 1813) was as unsuccessful as 
van, Sa'ud, son of 'Abd al-'.Aziz, fell upon Karbala the first and the operation of the Egyptians came 
on the 18U1 Dhu ’l-IJidjdja 1216 (aF^^ April 1802), to an end till the beginning of 1813. In the mean- 
plundered and laid waste the Shi'i sanctuaries while Sa'ud died on the 8'h Djumada I 1229 = 
there, and massacred most of the inhabitants. In 27'h April 1814 in Dar'iya at the age of 68. 

1214 and 1215 (April 1800 and 1801) Sa'ud had IV. 'Abd Allah b. Sa'ud (1229—1233 = 
made the pilgrimage ; about the same time the tribes 27‘fi April 1814 — 9'fi Sept. 1818). In the beginning 
of 'Asir and Tihama as well as the Bani Harb, of 1815 Muhammad 'All resumed his march against 
who had hitherto been subject to the Sharif Ghalib Taraba, defeated the W'ahhabis at Taraba on the 
joined the Wahhabis, which led to open hostili- 15* January and took the town; he next advanced 
ties. On the 25* Shawwal 1217 (i8*h Febr. 1803) against 'Asir and returned via Kunfuda to Mecca, 
the Wahhabis stormed Ta'if and on the 8>>> Mu- Tnsun Pasha entered Nadjd via Ilanaklya in March 
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and seized the fortified town of al-Rass where 
'Abd Allah b. Sa'ud met him. A longish truce 
followed and peace negotiations which lasted till 
i8i6. In Sept. i8i6 Ibrahim Pasha, son of Mu- 
hammad ‘^All, took over the supreme command in 
Arabia and lead his army amid great privations and 
fierce fighting for eighteen months up to the gates 
of Dar^iya (defeat of ^Abd Allah at Mawlya on 
and May 1817, capture of al-Rass in the 2i»' Oct. 
1817 after a three months’ siege, storming of Dorama 
in March l8l8). The siege of the capital defended 
by ‘Abd Allah and his relatives lasted from the 
beginning of April to the beginning of Sept. 1818; 
after the town had fallen on the Sept. 'Abd 
Allah held out a few days longer in the Kasr 
Dar'^iya and surrendered on the 9'b Sept, to the 
victor who sent him to Cairo with his family and 
the descendants of Muhammad b. 'Abd al-Wahhab. 
Muhammad '^All sent ‘Abd Allah with his secre- 
tary and khazandar to Constantinople, where they 
were all beheaded on the 17^* Dec. 1818. 

V. After Ibrahim Pasha had left Nadjd in the 
first half of i8i9,MusharI b. Sa‘nd,a brother 
of the executed 'Abd Allah, succeeded in e.sta- 
blishing himself in Dar'iya; after a short time he 
was captured by Husain Bey whom Muhammad 
'All sent against him and deported to Egypt but 
died on the way; the Chronicle of Rashid al- 
Hanbali allots the years 1233 — 5 (1818 — 1820) to 
his reign. 

VI. Turk! b. 'Abd 'Allah h. Muhammad 
b. Sa'ad, 1235 — *249 (1820—1834). He had 
fled to Sedair during the Egyptian invasion and 
endeavoured to establish himself in Riyad after 
the death of Musharl b. Sa'ud (V), but was driven 
out by the Egyptians. In 1822, however, he suc- 
ceeded in surprising the weak Egyptian garrison 
of Riyad, and after fighting with varying success 
against the governors of the Hidjaz, he Anally 
agreed to pay tribute to Muhammed 'All. In 1830 
he seized the district of Lahsa which had been 
occupied by the Turks in 1813 and subdued 
Bahrain. Riyad became capital of the new Wah- 
habi kingdom in place of the destroyed Dar'iya. 
He w'as murdered in 1249 (1834) by 

. VII. Musharl b. 'Abd al-Rahman b. Mu- 
shari b. Hasan b. Mushari b. Sa'ud, but 
the latter was attacked in Hufhuf 40 days later 
and slain by Fai.sal, the son of VI. 

VIII. Faisal b. Turki, first reign 1249 — 1 
1255 (1834 — 8). In 1837 Khalid, a son of I 
Sa'ud (III), rose against him with Egyptian help, , 
took Dar'iya, and defeated Faisal at RiySd. Khur- 
siid Paslja, the commander of the Egyptian troops, 
defeated Faisal a second time on the 25’1> Rama- 
dan 1254 (10* Dec. 1838) at al-Delem, took him 
prisoner, and deported him to Egypt. 

IX. Khalid h. Sa'ud, 1255 — 7 (1839 — 1841). 
After the withdrawal of the Egyptian troops in 
1840, he was driven out of Riyad by 'Abd Allah 
b. Xbunaiyan in Dec. 1841 and retired to ^idda, 
where he died in 1861. 

X. 'Abd Allah b. Thunaiyan b. Ibrahim 
b. Thunaiyan b.. Sa'ud, 1257 — 9 (beginning 
of 1842 to beg. 1843). After reigning barely a 
year he was besieged at Riyad by Faisal (VHl) 
who had regained his liberty in 1841, and taken 
prisoner. He died in confinement. 

XI. Faisal b. Turki, second reign 1259 — 
1282 (beg, 1843 — beg. Dec. 1865). By a wise | 
and peaceful policy he was able to establish the i 


rule of his dynasty in Nadjd; in his lime began 
the rise of the Ibn Rashid [q. v.] of Djabal Sham- 
mar, who were his allies. He was on good terms 
with Egypt and the Sult.an. In his reign Palgrave 
visited the country in 1862-3, and Pelly in 1865. 
He died of cholera on I3‘‘' Radjab 1282 (a' d Dec. 

1865). 

XII. 'Abd Allah b. Faisal b. Turk!, first 
reign 1282—7 (8eg. Dec. i8'65— beg. 1871). He 
was dethroned by his brothers in 1287. 

XIII. Sa'ud b. Faisal b. Turki, 1287—1291 
(1871 — 4); at the beginning of his reign the 
Turks, summoned by the banished 'Abd Allah, 
occupied Lahsa as well as Katif and held them in 
spite of Sa'ud’s repeated attempts to regain them. 

XIV. 'Abd Allah b. Faisal b. Turki, se- 
cond reign, 1291 — 1301 (1874 — 1884). After 
Sa'ud’s death he regained his throne and held it 
against his brother Muhammad and .Sa'ud’s sons, 
who disputed it with him. In 1883 he was in- 
volved in war with Muhammad b. Rashid of Ha^il 
and was banished by his nephews, the sons of 
Sa'ud, in the beginning of 1884. As a result, 

XV. Muhammad b. Sa'ud came to the 
throne; his rule was of short duration: he ivas 
succeeded by his uncle 

XVI. 'Abd al-Rahman b. Faisal,?- 1886?; 
he was dethroned by Muhammad b. Rashid, who 
placed on the throne 

XVII. 'Abd Allah b. Faisal (for the third 
time, 1887? — 1888.?). The latter died probably in 
1888 and RiySd then became a dependency of 
HaMl in spite of 'Abd al-Rahman’s repeated at- 
tempts to regain the vacant throne. In 1881 Mu- 
hammad b. Rashid conquered Riyad and in 1892 
appointed 

XVIII. Muhammad, the third son of Faisal, 
Amir of Riyad. After the death of Muhammad (date 
unknown) Riyad seems to have been governed by 
Ibn Rashid’s officials. 

XIX. 'Abd a 1 -'Aziz b. 'Abd al-Rahman 
b. Faisal, since the beginning of ig02. With 
the help of Shaikh Mubarak of Kuwait, with 
whom his father had found a refuge, he regained 
Riyad in March 1902 by a coup d’dtat and suc- 
cessfully held it against the Ibn Ra.shld of Hahl, 
who finally called in the Turks to help them. 
Nevertheless, he succeeded owing to the anar- 
chy prevailing in Ha’il and with the help of 
the people, who were attached to the house of 
Sa'ud, in restoring the supremacy of the kingdom 
of Riyad. 

Bibliography. Rashid b. 'All al-Hanball 
Mushir al‘ W ad/d fi Jifa^rifat Ansdb Muluk 
Na^d (Genealogies of the Ibn Sa'ud and a sketch 
of their history to 1291 H. ; Ms. in the author’s 
possession); 'Uthman b. 'Abd Allah b. Bishr, 
'^Umvan al-Ma^d fi To' rlkh Nad^d.^ Baghdad, 
1328; Ahmad b. ZainI Dahlan, al-Futuhdt al- 
hlamlya (Mecca, 1302), ii. 202—209; Ed. Scott 
Waring, A tour to Sheeraz (London 1807), ch. 
xxxi; [J. L. Rousseau], Description du Pachalik 
de Bagdad., Paris 1809; D^otice sur la secte 
des yP ahabis in Pundgruben des Orients., ii. 

8; Corancez, Histoire des Wahabis de- 
puis leur origins jusqu’a la fin de iSog., Paris 
l8to; [Rousseau], Memoir e sur Us trois plus 
fameuses sectes du musulmanisme., Paris 1818; 
Sadlier, Diary of a yourney across Arabia during 
the \ ear /d’/p, Bombay 1866; John Lewis Burk- 
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hardt, Notes o?i the Bedouins amt JVahahys^ ! 
London 1831 ; Felix Mengin, [ 
sous le Gouverneniefit de AIotnimmed-Aly\ Paris ! 
1823’ Jules Planat, Ilistoire de la }igcncration * 
de rEgypfe^ Paris 1S30; Jomard, Etudes geo- I 
graphiques et historiques stir BArabie^ Paris 1 
1839; W. J. Pankes, Narrative of the Life and ■ 
Adventures of Giovanni Finati . . . 7 vho niade I 
the Campaigns against the Wahabces^ I,ondon 1 
1830; Harford Jones Brydges, A Brief History ' 
of the JVahauby ■=: An Account of his Majesty's ; 
Missiofi to the Court of Persia in the years \ 
iSoi — iSji^ Vol. ii., London 1834; G. A. Wal- | 
lin in the Journal of the Geogr, Soc.^ Vol. xx. ■ 
(1851), 293—339, and Vol. xxiv. (1854), 115— 
207 ; Zei/schr. d. Deutsch. Morg. Ges.^ xi. 427 — 
443 (= Djewdet, Tciyikh ix. 362 — 37 1), und 
xvii. 214 — 226; Selections f 7 - 0 m the Records 
of the Bombay Government^ N“. xxiv., New Se- 
ries, Bombay 1856; William Gifford Palgrave, 
Narrative of a Year's Journey through Cen- 
tral and Eastern Arabia^ London 1865; Carlo 
Guarmani, II Neged settentrionale ^ Jerusalem 
1866; Pelly im yotirn. Geogr. Soc..^ Vol. xxxv. | 
(1865), 169 — 191; Lady A. Blunt, A Rilgri- | 
mage to Ncjd.^ London 1881; Snouck Hurgronje, | 


Mckha., i. 138 sqq.\ Ch. M. Doughty, Travels 
in Arabia Deserta., London, 1288; Ch. Huber, 
Journal d'un Voyage en Arabie {iSSj-iSS f).^ 
Paris 1891 ; J. Euting, Tagbiich einer Reise in 
Inner-Arabien, Leiden 1896 —1914; Nolde, Reise 
nach Innerarabien^ Kurdistan und Armenien 
iSgz.! Brunswick 1895. Compilations by C. Rit- 
ter, Arabien, ii. 47 1 — 520, .and A. Zehme, Ara- 
bien und die Arabet seit htmdert Jahreei^ Halle 
1875; Dozy, Essai siir Vhist. de I'lslarnisme^ 
p. 410 sqq.'. Muhammad al-BatanunI, al-Rihla 
al-IJidjaziya't’.^ Cairo 1329, p. 87 sqq.', Turkisch 
sources; ^anizade, Tclrikh, i — iv., passim; Djew- 
det, Tcfrlkh, i., v., vii — xi. passim; 'Asim, Tec’- 
rikh, passim; Eiyub SabrI, Ta'rikh-i Wahhabiyan, 
Stambul 1296. — The latest accounts in the 
Arabic press collected by M. Hartmann in Die 
Welt des Islams, ii. 24—54. — The history of 
the Wahhabis forms the subject of several novels: 
[Pope], Anastasius'. or Memoirs of a Greek, sorit- 
ten at the close of the eighteenth century, London 
1819, Vol. 3; Le recit de Fatalla Sayeghir'my.'w. 
of Lamartine’s T'cyage en Orient iSj 2 -iSs 3 (cf. 
thereon Journ. As., 6 Ser., xviii. 165 sqq.)', 
C. von Vincenti, Die TempelstUrmer Hochara- 
biens, Berlin 1873. (J. H. Mordtmann.) 


Genealogy of the Ibn Sa'u 

A. (Older Line). 

I. Sa'iid b. Muhammad b. Mukrin 


I 

2. Muhammad (1735 — 1766) 

■ I 

I 

“^Abd al-‘AzIz (1766 — 1803) 

I 


). Mukrin (d. about 1735 ) 

_L| j! j 

3. Farhan 4. Ihuneiyan 5. Musharl 


7. “^Abd Allah (see below B.j 


I 

Sa'ud (1803 — 1814) 

I 


T 


g. 'Abd Allah 10. 'Abd al-Rahman. It- 'Omar 

Sa^ud 


^1 

12. "Abd Allah 13. Faisal 14. Nasir 15. Hadblul 16. Sa'd 17. Khalid (1839—1841) 

(reg.1814— 8) 1 8. ‘Abd al-Rahman 19. ‘Omar 20. Ibrahim 21. Musharl (1819— 1820) 

I 22. Turk! 23. Fahd (Fuhaid?) 24. Hasan 


25. Sa'd 




Notes: 

6. (^Abd al-'^AzIz) was 82 at his death in 1803 (Mengin, ii. 4 ^ 7 ) Scott-Waring, p. I 77 
the P'rench transl.). 

8. (Sa'Ud) 68 at his death (Mengin, ii. 20), Rousseau and Burckhardt say 45 5 ®* 

9. (‘Abd Allah) in 1815 brought about the truce of al-Rass (Mengin, ii. 41 

was killed in i8l8 after the capture of Dar'iya (ib. p. IS*! Shanlzade, ii. 3 ^ 3 )- 

10. (‘Abd al-Rahman) deported to Egypt in 1818. 

11. (‘Omar) deported to Cairo with his sons in 1818 or 1820. 

12. Mengin gives a portrait of ‘Abd Allah. 

13. (Faisal) fell at the siege of Dar'iya in 1818 (Mengin, ii. 129). 

14. (Nasir) fell on a raid against Muscat (Burckhardt, ii. 122). 

16. (Sa'd), 17. Khalid, 23. (Fahd), 24. (Hasan) deported to Cairo in l8l8. 

22. (Turk!) led a raid in to ‘Irak and Syria (Burckhardt, ii. 122). 

25. (Sa'd) defended a fort of Dar'iya in l8l8 and was deported to Cairo with his brothers Nasr 
and Muhammad in 1818 (Mengin, ii. 130, 133, IS^)- 
28. (Khalid) is only mentioned by Aiyub .Sabri, p. 266, probably a confusion with 17 - 

The Encyclopaedia of Islam, II. 
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B. (Younger Line). 


1. Muhammad b. Sa‘ud (= A 2) 

2. 'Abd Allah (= A 7) 

3. TurkI (1820 — 1834) 

I 


4. Faisal (1834 — 8 


5. 'Abd Allah 


6. I)jala\vi 



2. (^bd Allah) mentioned in Mengin, ii. 482 (a. 1778) and Corancez, p. 46 (a. 1803). 

"• ^^ 9 , had two other brothers, IbrShim and Muhammad. 

5. ('Abd Allah) cf. Blunt, ii. 266. 

6. ®al^iwa) still living in 1877, s. Doughty, ii. 428; he had five sons: F.ahd, Muhammad, 

Sa ud, Musahd, ‘Abd al-Muhsin. ' 

9. (Muhammad)^ according to Noldc, p. 89, not 40 till 189^; doubtful if correct, cf. Palgrave, 
1. 169 ry.; Doughty, ii. 430, and Huber, p. 162. 

10. (Abd al-Rahman), according to Palgrave (ii. 75), in 1863 aged to— 12; Blunt, ii. 267. 


IBN_ SHADDAD , BAttA" ai.-Din Abu ’l-Maha 
-S t.v A ustJF B. Rafi^, an Arab itiographer 
born at Mo.sul in 539 (1145), studied there an 
in Baghdad and became a professor in his nativ 
town in 569 (1173). In 583 (tt88) he made th 
pilgrimage and on his return journey went to Da 
mascus, where he entered the service of Salah al 
Din who made him Kadi VAskar of Jerusalem 
After Salah al-Dm’s death he went to Halab ii 
591 (it 95 ) and was made a kadi. He had a ver 
influential and lucrative position at Halab unde 
al-Zahir and al-'Azfz and he used it to found anr 
amply endow madrasas. He spent the last yean 
of his life as a private individual till his deatl 
m 632 (1174). His chief work is the biographj 
of SaladiD ed. by A. Schultens 1732—17?? 
^lental ed Cairo 1317. English version by Conden 
2 hff of Saladm by Seha ad-din compared with 
the original Arabic and annotated, London 1897, 
Cf. also Recueil des Hie tor tens des Croisades. Hist 
Orient., voL ui. 

Khallikan, Wafayat, ed. 

Wustenfeld, K». 852 (very full); Brockelminn. 

iiesch. d. arab. Litt., i. 316. 

IBN SHADDAD, 'Izz al-D1n Abu 'Abl Allah 
Mu„.am>ud b. 'AlI b. iBRAHLvf, an Arab histo- 
rian often confused with the preceding, d. 684 
(1285), He IS the author of an important work 
on Syria and al-Djazira entitled al-jPlak al-kkatira 


ft DMkr Umar if al~Sh(^m tua ^/- Uj actra^ on which 
cf. Sobernheim, Ibn Shaddads DavsUUung der Ge- 
schichte Baalbehs hn Mittelalter in the Centenario 
della nascita di M. Amari^ ii. 152 sqq^ 

Bibliography'. Brockelmann, Geschichic.^ 
482 ; Cat.^Leid, \ II, 5 sq. 

IBN SHAKIR. [See al-kutubL] 

IBN SIDA, Abu ’l-Hasan '^Ali b. Isma'Il 
(or Ahmad or Muhammad) b. SIda, philolo- 
gist, man of letters, and logician, born at 
Murcia in Spain and died in Denia aged about 
60 on Sunday, 4 days before the end of Rabf II 
458 = 25th March 1066. 

Ibn Sida was blind and studied with his father, 
also blind, who was a not unimportant philolo- 
gist, Abu ’l-'Ala’ Sa'^id al-BaghdSdi, Abu ^Omar 
Ahmad b, Muhammad al-Talamanki, Salih b. al- 
Hasan al-Baghdadi and others. He attached him- 
self to the court of the Emir Abu ’ 1 -Djaish 
Mudjahid b. '^Abd Allah al-'^Amirl and on his 
death to his successor, the Emir al-Muwaffak. As 
he had previously avoided the latter on account 
of a certain disdain he now sent him a long 
poem bf apology. 

We possess only three works by him i, Kilab 
al-Mttthassas , a large dictionary, in which the 
words are arranged in groups according to definite 
classes, printed in 17 vols. Bulak 1316 — 1321. 
2. Kit, al~Mukkafn wa ’'l-Mnhit al-A^zam^ like- 
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wise a large and excellent dictionary in which 
the words are alphabetically arrayed in the order 
of the first radical, but in this order : ha^ ha^ 

kha^ gham^ kaf^ kaf^ dj'nn^ skln^ sail^ sin^ 

zay^ ta^ dal^ ta^ cS, dhTil^ tjia^ ra^ layn^ fiun^ fa^ 
ba^ fnlm^ hamza^ yd^ Brit. Mus., SuJ‘J>/.^ N‘* 

854; Khed. Libr., /’V//;-., IV, 184 (incomplete copy). 
3. Alt. Ska) h Afiishkii al-Mutanabbi.^ commentary 
on difficult verses in the Dlwan of al-Mutanabbi, 
Wied. Libr., Fihr..^ iv. 273. 

Bibliography'. Ibn IGiallikan, W afayat.^ 
Cairo 1310, i. 342 ; al-Suyuti, 

Cairo 1326, p. 3275 Yakut, IrshaJ al-Arib.^ v. 
84; al-Safadi, Nakl al-Hunyan fi Nukat al~ 
^Umyan.^ Cairo 1329, p. 2045 al-Dabbi, Bu g hyat 
al-Multarnis.^ p. 405, N^. I205 j Sa'id al-Anda- 
lusi, Kitab Tabakat al~Umain.^ Beirut 1912, p. 
77 j Ibn Ba^kuwal, Kitab ai-Sila.^ p. 410, N®. 
889 ; Brockelmann, Gesch. d. ar. \. 308 i'y., 

vgl. ii. 697. _ (Moh. Ben Cheneb). 

IBN al-SIKKIT, Abu Yusuf Ya'kUb b. Ishak, 
known by the name of Ibn al-SikkIt, a celebrated 
philologist and grammarian, belonged to 
Dawrak, a village in al-Ahwaz (Khuzistan), but 
was apparently born in Baghdad. After studying 
with his father who was an excellent lexicologist, 
Abu 'Amr Ishak b. Murar al-Shaibani, al-Farra’, 
al-Asma'r, Abu 'Ubaida, and others, he went to 
the Beduins of whom it was then thought that 
they had best preserved the Arabic language. Re- 
turning to Baghdad he settled as a teacher in the 
Bridge quarter. He then became a tutor in the 
family of Ibn Tahir in Samarra, till the Caliph 
al-Mutawwakil entrusted him with the education 
of his sons al-Mu'tazz and al-Mu^aiyad. His ad- 
herence to the cause of the 'Alids, which he did 
not conceal from the Caliph, led him to a cruel 
death. According to some, he was trampled to 
death by Turkish soldiers, according to others, his 
tongue was tom out. He died on Kadjab 5 244 = 
Oct. 17, 858 aged 58; others say he died in 
243, 245 or 246. 

We possess the following works by him; i. Kitab 
Islah al-Mantiki a philological work publ. in Cairo 
n. d. 2. Kitab al-Alfaz^ ed. Cheikho, Beirut 1897, 
with the commentary of al-Khatib al-TibrIzI, Kanz 
al-Huffaz^ 1895 — 1898; 3. commentary on the 
Dtwan .of Khansa^, used by Cheikho in his edition 
(Beirut 1896); 4. a commentary on the Dtwan of 
''Lrwa b. al-Ward \Tt lilaf^ mu^ mushtamiKata khamsa 
Dawawln^ etc., Cairo 1293 (cf. Ndldeke, Die Ge- 
dichte des ^Urwa ibn Al-ward^ Gottingen 1863)^ 
5. Kitab al-Kalb wa ’'l-Ibddl^ ed. by Haffner, 
Texte zur arab. Lexikographie^ Leipzig 1905 (p. 
3—65); 6. Commentary (?) on the Dtwan of Tu- 
fail al-C^anawI, see F. Krenkow in Journ. Roy. 
As, S0C..J 1907 ) 7 * Ritdb al-Adddd,^ ed. Haffner, 
Beirut 1 9 14; 8. commentary on the Dtwan of 
Kais b. al'Khatim, ed. Th. Kowalski, Leipzig 1914. 

Bibliography. Fihrist,, i. 72; Ibn Khal- 
likan, Wafayat,^ Cairo 1310, ii. 309; Abu ’ 1 -Fida", 
TKrlMi^ ed. Constantinople 1286, ii. 43; al- 
Bnghyat al-WKat., Cairo 1326, p. 418; 
al-Anbari, Nuzhat al-AlibbtP, Cairo 1294, p. 238 ; 
de Sacy, Anthol. Gramm.,, p. 137; Cheikho, in 
the introduction to his edition ; Mob. Ben Cheneb 
Ktude sur Us pers. ment. dans Vidjdza du Cheikh 
’•Abd al-Kddir al-Fdst,, NO. 237 ; Brockelmann, 
Gesch. d. arab. Lilt., i. 1 17 sg.) Huart, A 
Hist, of Arabic Lit.., p. 152. 

(Moh. Ben Cheneb.) 


IBN SINA, Abb ‘AlI ai.-Husain Ibn ‘Abd 
Allah (Lat. Avicenna from Hebr. Aven SIna), 
was for centuries and still is in parts of the Mus- 
lim east considered the prince of all learning al- 
Shaikh., al-Kcdts. His biography, given by Ibn 
Abi Usaibi‘a (ed. A. Muller, ii. 2 sqql) was compiled 
by his pupil zVbu ‘Ubaid al-DjuzdjanI from his 
own notes. According to it he was born in 370 = 
980 at Afshana near Bukhara. His father had 
moved from BallA to Bukhara, was appointed 
governor of the citadel of Kharmaita, and had 
married in Afshana. After the birth of two sons he 
resumed his residence in Bukhara, where the latter 
received their education. Up to his tenth year Ibn 
Sina had a tutor in Kurban and Adab. He was 
introduced to secular learning by Isma‘ihte propa- 
gandists who had been received in his father’s 
house, but their speculations on the soul and the 
intelligence made no great impression on him at 
first. After studying fikh he was taught logic , 
geometry, and astronomy by Abu ‘Abd Allah al- 
Natili. The student who developed early both 
physically and mentally soon overtook his teacher 
and studied by himself physics, metaphysics and 
medicine. His practice of medicine soon enabled 
him to understand it better but metaphysics only 
became clear to him after studying one of al- 
Farabi’s works. This decided his philosophical 
development, al-Farabi’s metaphysical and logical 
speculations which originated in the Neo-Platonic 
commentaries and paraphrases of Aristotelian works, 
determined the direction of his thought. He was 
then 16 or 17 years of age. 

At the same time the marvellous boy had the 
good fortune to cure the sultan of Bulrhara, Nub 
b. Mansur, and as a result received admission to 
his library. Endowed with a marvellous memory and 
rapid power of assimilating knowledge, in a short 
time he gained here all the knowledge that enabled 
him to systematise all the learning of his time. 
He began to write at the age of 21; his style 
as a rule is clear and comprehensive. 

After the death of his father — he was now 
22 — Ibn Sina lead an unsettled life, full of 
work and enjoyment but also of disappointments. 
When at rest at the courts of Djur^an, Raiy, 
Hamadhan and Isfahan, he wrote his great works, 
of which we may specially mention the philoso- 
phical encyclopaedia, Kitab al-ShiflK (Teheran , 
*313)1 chief book on medicine, al-Kdnun 

fi 'l-Tibb (Teheran 1284, Bulak 1294); on his 
travels he wrote synopses of his larger works and 
treatises of various kinds. Sometimes his activities 
were scientific, sometimes political, the latter with 
slight success. He is important as the universal en- 
cyclopaedist, ivho fixed the system of learning for 
centuries following. 

Our philosopher spent the last years of his life 
under the protection of ‘Ala’ al-Dawla in Isfahan. 
On the latter’s campaign against Hamadhan in 
428 — 1037, Ibn Sins fell ill on the way and 
died in Hamadhan where his grave is still shown. 
His works were much read, annotated and trans- 
lated into western languages. He lives in the po- 
pular tradition of the east as a magician, a kind 
of ‘Pied Piper'. 

Ibn SinS’s doctrines which still possess great 
authority in theological, philosophical, and medical 
circles of the east in spite of their partial refu- 
tation by al-Ghazali, cannot he tully expounded 
here but only briefly indicated and characterized. 
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In logic and epistemology he closely follows al- 
Farabl. This is true also of the question of uni- 
versalia which is in a way of metaphysical impor- 
tance. The universal is said to exist in the mind 
of God and the angels (spirits of the spheres) 
independent of the existence of the many particu- 
lars. It emanates from the divine spirit commu- 
nicated by multiple intermediation on the one 
side to the particular things and on the other to 
human intelligence in which plurality is raised to 
a concept of unity and universality. More Neo- 
riatonic than Aristotelian is the view that the 
concept is primarily a gift of the super-human 
spirit rather than a product of the abstractive 
faculty of the human reason. 

Although he expounds it fully, Ibn Slna only 
considers logic an introductory science. Philosophy 
proper is either theoretical or practical ; the former 
is divided into physics, mathematics, and metaphy- 
sics, with their applications, the latter into ethics, 
economics and politics. Ibn Sina paid little attention 
to the practical parts of philosophical science. The 
series, physics, mathematics, metaphysics, marks 
a gradual advance from the material to the ab- 
stract. It is true that metaphysics is generally 
defined as the science of all being, so that im- 
material being is the problem and not the direct 
object o( this science, but this problematic becomes 
the main point in philosophical expositions. 

Ibn Sina’s physics on the whole is based on 
Aristotelian tradition, although there are also Neo- 
platonic inlluences here : particularly for example 
in the doctrine that earthly happenings are in- 
fluenced by the stars, not through their warmth but 
through the intermediary of light. Neo-Hatonic also 
are the speculations on the intelligence, in which 
results his otherwise finely developed psychology. 

Ibn Sina had most influence through his medi- 
cine, in the west down to the XVIRh century, in 
the east still now. He is the Arab Galen. How 
far he incorporated ob.servations of his own into 
this science, has still to be investigated. In theory 
at least he gives experience a large place and dis- 
cusses the conditions, under which the healing 
effect of a medicine shows itself. 

Ibn Siiia's paiaphrase of Aristotelian metaphy- 
sics (leaving aside his little known mathematics) 
besides neo-Platonic elements contains an attempt 
at reconciliation with Muslim theology. The dualism 
mind and matter (actuality and potentially), God 
and world, is more marked in him than in al- 
Farabi, and the doctrine of the immortality of 
the individual souls is more clearly laid down. Mat- 
ter is defined by him as possible being or merely 
passive possibility and creation is said to consist in 
granting actual existence to this possible being. 
Only in the Deity arc lieing and existence one, but 
in all that is not the Deity, existence is an attri- 
bute of being. In theological terminology, the 
gr.anting of real existence is called creation, but 
it is an eternal creation. God, the absolutely ne- 
cessary and uniform being, is also a necessary 
cause, which must work from all eternity, whose 
effect, the world, is therefore eternal. In itself 
this is possible (contingent), from the point of view 
of its divine cause it is necessary. Ibn Sina dis- 
tinguishes the contingency of this at once possible 
and necessary being from the contingency of all 
earthly happenings, that exist for a time, the sub- 
lunar world is the world of the merely possible. 

The metaphysical doctrine of the soul in par- 


ticular induced our philosopher to mystic reflections, 
some in poetical form. Great danger forced him 
once to escape his enemies in Sufi guise. It may 
therefore have been in hours of depression, that there 
was a necessity for him to use the language of 
mysticism. It is therefore an occasional mysticism 
which crowns the building of his system but docs 
not carry or support it. 

Bibliography. Ibn Sina’s bibliography and 
the older literature is given in C. Brockelmann, 
GoschichU dor arah. Uttcratur.^ i. 45 ^ ryy.^also 
printed are \ Alabhaih, ^afi al-B ii'iva al-tiafsafilya.^ 
ed. van Dyck, Cairo, 1325; Mantik al-Mush- 
rikiyin wa 'l-Kasida al-muzdawidja fi 'l-Man- 
tii, Cairo 1910; A'il. al-Nadjdt\^ 7 // Rasliil 
'ji ' l-Hikma wa 7 - Constantinople 1298; 
Kita'b al-Siyasa in Traites inedits d' anciens 
philosophes arabes^ publ. par I.. Malouf . . . , 2''d 
ed. Beyrouth 1911, p. I— 18 (also in al-Mash- 
rik., ix. 1906, p. 967 J77.); Shark Kism al- 
Ildhiydt min Ishdrdt Ibn Sind., Comment, by 
Nasir al-DIn al-TusI and Fakhr al-Din al-Razi ; 
the A'asida on the soul is found in al-‘Amili’s 
A'asiiul.1 and printed with comm, of al-Manawi, 
Cairo 1318, transl. by Carra de Vaux, ^r., 

1899; Hebr. transl. of Bis, Hayy b, Ka& 5 «, ed. 
D. Kaufmann, 1887; Die Augenheilkiinde des Ibn 
Sina., transl. and annot. by J. Hirschberg and J. 
Lippert, Leipzig 1902. Cf. also: B. Carra de 
Vaux, Avicenne., Paris 1900 (cf. the review of 
R. Basset, Rev. de I hist, des Rel.., 1902); do.. 
Art. AVICENNA, AVICENNISM (in Hastings’ En- 
cyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics., ii., Edin- 
burgh 1909, p. 272 sqql)\, T. J. de Boer, 
Geschichte der Philosophie im Islam, Stutt- 
gart 1901, p. 1 19 sqq. (Engl, transl. London 
1903, p. 131 sqq.)\ Ign. Goldziher, Die isla- 
mische tind die jiidische Philosophie (in Hin- 
neberg’s Die Kultur der Gegenwart, i. V.); 
Eilh. Wiedemann, Ibn Sinds Anschauung vom 
Schvorgang (in Arch. f. d. Gesch. d. Naturwiss. 
u. d. Technik, iv. , 239 sqq., Leipzig 1912); 
M. Horten, Avicenna's Lehre vom Regenbogen 
(in Meteorol, Zeitschr., 1913, p. 534 sqql)-, M. 
Winter, tfber Avicennas Opus egregium de Anima, 
Munchen 1903; Die Metaphysik Avicennas, transl. 
and annot. by M. Horten, Halle etc. 1907 — 1909 ; 
C. Sauter Avicennas Bearbeitung der aristotelt- 
schen Metaphysik, Freiburg i. Breisgau 1912. On 
Ibn Sina as a Persian poet cf. Browne, A Lite- 
rary Hist, of Persia, ii. 1 06 — III; on Ibn 
Sina as a legendary figure cf. R. Basset in the 
art. quoted above. 1 . Wood Brown, Life of Mi- 
chael Scott, Edinburgh 1897, p. 235 — 9. 

(T. J. DE Boer.) 

IBN SIRIN, Muhammad, was a contemporary 
of Hasan al-Basri [q. v.]. His father is said to 
have been a tinker of Djardjaraya, who was car- 
ried off as a slave by Khalid b. al-Walld from 'Ain 
al-Tamr. His mother Saflya was a client of Abu 
Bakr. Muhammad belonged to the second genera- 
tion of transmitters of tradition; his authorities 
were Abu Huraira [q. v.], 'Abd .Mlah b. 'Omar 
[q. V.], Anas b. Malik [q. v.], etc. He settled in 
Basra, was noted for his ascetic piety like his sister 
Hafsa (cf. Ibn Sa'd, Tabakdt, viii. 355 sqq.'), and 
was considered an authority on the interpretation 
of dreams. Treatises on the latter subject were there- 
fore frequently written by later authors under his 
name, for example the Aluntakhab al-Kaldm ft Taf- 
sir al-Ahldm, Cairo 1868, and on the margin of 
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Ta’tjilr of 'Abel al-GhanI al-NabuIusi [q, v.], Vol. i. ; 
the Kitab Ta^bir al-Kti'ya^ mentioned as early as 
Fihrist^ p. 316, Cairo 1281, Lakhnau 1874, Bom- 
bay 1879, and the Kitab al-r>j,aiuamf^ Cairo 1892. 
Cf. also Hirschfeld in Vcrhandl. itcs XIII. internal. 
Orient. Kongresses.^ Hamburg, p. 307 ; Steinschei- 
der in Zeitschr. der Dctitsch. Morgenl. Gesells..^ 
xvii. 243 sqq. ; Fischer, ib., Ixviii. 304, Note 2. and 
the reference there given. Ibn Sirin died 110(728). 

Bibliography. Ibn Kutaiba, Ma’^arif.^ p. 
226; Nawawi, ed. Wiistenfeld, p. 106; Tabakat 
ul-Huffaz.j iii. 9; Ibn Sa'd, 7 abakat.^'i'h. i. 140 — • 
150; Ibn Khallikan, Wafayat.^ ed. Wustenfeld, 
N*>. 576; Brockelmann, Geschiehte etc., i. 66. 
IBN SURAIDJ , Aeu ’l- 'Abbas Ahmad b. 
'Umar b. Suraidj, was, according to the Arab 
biographers , one of the greatest Shafi'i 
teachers of the third century. Many cele- 
brated Shafids were his pupils, and he attained 
such repute that he was considered by many to 
be superior to all other Shafi'i students, even 
al-Muzani. He was kadi in Shiraz and wrote trea- 
tises refuting the Zahiris, etc. The number of 
his works is placed at 400, but none of them now 
exists. Only a few of the titles of his works are 
known. He died at the age of 57 in Baghdad in 
306 = 918. 

Bibliography. Ibn Khallikan, Wafayat 
al-A’^yan (ed. Wustenfeld, N”. 20 ; Ibn Khalli- 
kan’s Biographical Dictionary translated by M. 
G. de Slane, Paris 1842, i. 46 sqq.\ Abu ’l-Ma- 
hasin (ed. Juynboll), ii. 203 ; F. Wustenfeld, 
Der Imam al-SchaJPi und seine Anhdnge>\ Got- 
tingen 1891, N'>. 75; Fihrist^ p. 213. 

(Th. W. Jl'Y.vroli..) 

IBN SURAIDJ, 'Ubaid Ai.lah Abu Yahya, 
a Meccan singer and composer of the older 
Umaiyad period, was the son of a Turkish slave 
in Mecca and a client of the Banu Nawfal b. 'Abd 
Manaf, or of the Banu ’ 1 -Harith b. ‘Abd al-Mut- 
talib. He began his career as a musician in the 
caliphate of Othman. He is said to have been the 
first to introduce the Persian lute into Mecca and 
to have learned its use from the Persian workmen 
imported by Ibn al-Zubair to rebuild the Ka‘ba. 
When at the height of his fame he was on intimate 
terms with ‘Omar b Abi Rabfa [q. v.] whose 
love poems he set to music ; but he also enjoyed 
a great reputation as a compo.ser of elegies. But 
as his art could only be transmitted orally, it was 
soon forgotten after his death ; in the time of the 
singer Djahza his tunes were only known to a few 
old people. He died in the reign of Hisham (105 — 
125 = 724—743). 

Bibliography. Abu ’ 1 -Faradj al-Isbahani 
Kitab al-A ghani.^ i. 97 — 129. 

(C. Brockelmann.) 
IBN al-TA‘AWIDHL [See al-Ta'awIdhI.] 

IBN TAGHRIBERDI. [See Abu ’i.-MahasIn.] 
IBN TAIMIYA, Taki al-DIn Abu ’l-‘Abbas 
Ahmad b. ‘Abd al-HalIm b. ‘Abd al-Salam b. 
‘Abd Allah b. Muh.ammad b. TaimIya al-Har- 
RANl al-HanbalI, Arab theologian and ju- 
rist, was born on Monday 10* Rabi' I 661 =22 
January 1263 at Hanan, near Damascus. Fleeing 
from the exactions of the Mongols , his father 
had taken refuge at Damascus with all his fa- 
mily, in the middle of the year 667 =: 1268. 
In the capital of Syria, the young Ahmad devoted 
himself to the study of Muslim sciences and fol- 
lowed his father’s lectures and those of Zain al- 


Fln Ahmad b. ‘Abd al-Da’im al-Mukaddasi, Nadjm 
al-Dln b. ‘Asakir, Zainab bint Makkl, etc. 

He was not yet 20 when he completed his 
studies, and at the death of his father in 681 = 
1282, he succeeded him as professor of Ilanball 
law. F.ach Friday he expounded the Kur'an e.\ 
cathedra. Well versed in the KuF.anic sciences , 
Hadith, law, theology etc., he defended the sound 
tradition of the earlier Muslims by arguments which, 
although taken from the Kurban and Hadith, had 
hitherto been unknown : but the freedom of his 
polemics made him many enemies among the 
scholars of the other orthodox schools. In 691 = 
1292 he made the pilgrimage to Mecca. In Rabr I 
699 (1299) or 698 at Cairo he gave to a question sent 
from Hama on the attributes of God, a “response” 
which displeased the Shafi‘i doctors , aroused pu- 
blic opinion against him , and cost him his post 
of professor'. Nevertheless he was appointed the 
same year to preach the Holy War against the 
Mongols and for this purpose went next year to 
Cairo. He was present in this capacity at the victory 
of Shakhab, near Damascus, won over the Mongols. 
After having in 704=1305 fought against the 
people of Djabal Kasrawan in Syria, including 
Isma'llls, Nusairi's, Hakimis, who believed in the 
infallibility of ‘All b. Abl Talib and considered 
the Companions unbelievers, neither prayed nor 
fasted, ate pork etc. (Mar‘i, Kawakib., p. 165). He 
went in 705 = 1306-7 to Cairo along with the 
Shafi'l kadi, where, after five sittings of the council 
of judges and notables in the Sultan's audience- 
hall -who had accused him of anthropomorphism 
he w’as condemned to be interned with his two 
brothers in the dungeon (djubb) of the mountain 
citadel ; he remained there a year and a half. In 
Shawwal 707 (1308), he was examined regarding 
a work which he had written .against the Ittihadlya 
[v. ittihad] but the evidence he gave disarmed 
his enemies at onee. Sent with the post back to 
Damascus, he was forced to return after one stage 
of the journey and for political reasons was im- 
prisoned in the kadi's prison for a year and a 
half, which he spent in teaching the principles of 
Islam to those under confinement. But after a few 
days of liberty he was shut up in the fortress 
{burdf) of Alexandria for eight months. He then 
returned to Cairo where, although he refused Sultan 
al-Nasir a fatwa allowing him to revenge himself 
on his enemies, he obtained the post of professor 
in the school founded by this prince. 

In Dhu ’ 1 -Ka'da 712 = Febr. 1312, he was au- 
thorised to accompany the army departing for 
Syria, and after going through Jerusalem, he re- 
entered Damascus after an absence of seven years 
and seven weeks. He then resumed his duties as 
professor, but in Djumada II 718 = August 1318^ 
he was forbidden by royal edict to give fatsoa's 
on the oath of repudiation (to swear to repudiate 
a wife for example if something is done or not 
done), a question on which he had allowed him- 
self several concessions not admitted by the jurists 
of the other three orthodox schools (Ibn al-Wardi, 
Ta’rtkAi h- 267) w'ho hold that he who takes 
such an oath, although he is bound to fulfil his 
contract, is liable to an arbitrary punishment. 

Refusing to obey this order he was condemned to 
imprisonment in the citadel of Damascu-. in Radjab 
720 = August 1320. After 5 months and iS days 
he was set at liberty by order of the sultan. He re- 
sumed his old habits till his enemies learned of his 
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fativa regarding the visitation of tombs of saints 
and prophets, which he had issued m 710 _ 1310, 
and in Slia'ban 726 = July 1326 he was by the 
Sultan’s order interned in the citadel of Damascus, 
lie was allotted a room, in which attended by his 
brother he devoted himself to writing a commen- 
tary on the Kurban, pamphlets against his detractors 
and entire volumes on the questions which had 
resulted in his imprisonment. But when these 
works came to the knowledge of his enemies, he 
was deprived of his books, paper and ink. This was 
a terrible blow to him, and although he sought re- 
lief in prayer and the recitation of the Kurban, he 
fell ill and died in twenty days in the night of 
Sunday— Monday ao'ti Dhu 'l-KaMa 728 = 26-27 
Sept. 1328. The people of Damascus who held 
him in great honour, gave him a splendid funeral 
and it was estimated that 200,000 men and 15,000 
women attended his obsequies at the Sufi ceme- 
tury. Ibn al-WardI composed his funeral elegy. 

Although belonging to the Hanbali school, Ibn 
Taimiya did not follow all its opinions blindly 
but considered himself a mii^takid fi ' l-madhhab 
[s. MuniTAHm]. His biographer Mar‘i in Kaivdkib 
(p. 184 ryy.) gives a certain number of points 
on which Ibn Taimiya rejected the taklid [q. v.] 
and even the idjnid^ (consensus) [q. v.]. In the 
majority of his works he claims to follow the 
letter of the Kur’an and the Hadith but he does 
not think it wrong to employ kiyds^ reasoning by 
analogy (notably Madjmu^at al-KasS’il al-kubra^ i. 
207) in his polemics; indeed he devoted a whole 
risdUi (op. ii. 217) to this method of reasoning. 

A bitter enemy of innovations (dfr/n'), he attacked 
the cult of saints and pilgrimages to tombs: did 
not the Prophet say: “One should only journey 
to three mosques: the sacred mosque of Mecca, 
that of Jerusalem, and mine” (op. ci/., ii. 93). 
Even a journey solely undertaken to visit the 
tomb of the Prophet is an act of disobedience 
(///a'ly 'O Hadjar al-HaitamI, Fatau’i., p. 87). 

On the other hand he considered a visit paid to 
the tomb of a Muslim, an illicit act, following 
the opinion of al-Sha'bi and Ibrahim al-Nakha% 
only if it necessitated a journey and if it had to 
take place on a fi,\ed day. With these restrictions 
he considered it a traditional duty (Safi al- 
Din al-HanafI , al-Kawl al-djali., p. 1 1 9 ry^.). 

An inveterate anthropomorphist Ibn Taimiya 
interpreted literally all the passages in the Kur’an 
and tradition referring to the Deity. He was so 
imbued with this belief that, according to Ibn 
Battuta, he said one day from the pulpit in the 
mosque of Damascus: “God comes down from 
heaven to earth, just as I .am coining down now”, 
and he came down one of the .steps of the pul- 
pit .staircase, (cf. especi.rlly Madjm. al-Ras. al- 
knbrd., i. 387 n/.). 

Both by word and pen he combatted all the 
Muslim sects, Kharidii, Murdjt, Rafidi, Kadarl, 
Mu'tazili, Djahmi, Karrami, AshSri, etc. (Ris. al- 
Furkan., passim, in the Madimuka quoted, i. p. 2). 
al-Ash'an’s dogmatics, he said, is only a fusion 
of the opinions of the I^ahmls, Nadjdjaris, Diraris, 
etc. He particularly objected to the explanation 
given of predestination (kadar'). the divine attri- 
butes (tisma ) and judgments (akkrim)., execution of 
the threat (intddh al-wa'uf)., etc. (op. cii..^ i. 77> 
445 •'!"/•)• 

In many cases he disagreed with the opinion of 
the principal jurists. For example: 1. He rejected 


the practice of tahlll by which a woman definiti- 
vely divorced by triple repudi.ation (lalak) could 
be mairicd again by her husband after having 
contracted a intermedi.ate marriage with a man 
who had agreed to repudiate her immediately 
afterwards (mukallil, he who makes permissible). 

2. Repudiation pronounced during a menstrual 
period is void. 3. The taxes which are not pres- 
cribed by divine order are admissible and if one pays 
them he is freed from zakdt. 4. To hold an opi- 
nion contrary to idjm'if is neither infidelity nor 
impiety. 

He also attacked the reputation of men whose 
authority is recognised in Islam : ‘Omar b. al- 
Khattab made many mistakes, he said in the pul- 
pit of the mosque of al-Diabal in al-Salihiya. All 
b. Abi Talib made three hundred mistakes, was 
another of his statements. He also violently at- 
tacked al-Ghazali, Muhyi ’ 1 -Din Ibn ‘Arab!, ‘Omar 
b. al-Farid and the Sufis in general. As to the 
first, he attacked the philosophical views laid down 
in his Munkidh min al~Dcil al and even in his 
which contains a large number of apocij- 
phal hadiths. “The Sufis and the Muiakallimun 
are from the same valley” (min wadi’‘ wahidy\ 
he declared. Greek philosophy and its Muslim 
representatives, notably Ibn Sina and Ibn Sab In, 
were attacked in the great vignour by Ibn Tai- 
miya. “Does not philosophy lead to unbelief? Is 
it not for a great part the cause of the different 
schisms which have been produced in the bosom 
of Islam. 

Islam being sent to replace Judaism and Christia- 
nity it naturally incited Ibn Taimiya to attack these 
both religions. After accusing the Jews and Chris- 
tians of changing the meaning of a certain num- 
ber of words in their sacred books (see his works, 
Nrs 35, 40, 43 and 45 below), he wrote pamphlets 
against the maintenance or building of synagogues 
and particularly of churches (cf. N". 46). 

Muslim scholars are not agreed on the ortho- 
doxy of Ibn Taimiya. Among those who consider 
him at the very least an heretic we may mention : 
Ibn Battiita, Ibn Hadjar al-Haitaini, TakI al-Din 
al-Subki and his son ‘Abd al-Wahhab, ‘Izz al-Din 
Ibn Djama'a, Abu Haiyan al-Zahiri al-Andalusi, etc. 
However, those who praise are perhaps more nu- 
merous than his detractors : his disciple Ibn Kaiyim 
al-Djawziya, al-Dhahabi, Ibn Kudama, al-Sarsari 
al-Sufi, Ibn al-Wardi, Ibrahim al-KOrani, ‘Ali al- 
Karl al-Harawi, Mahmud al-AliisI, etc. This diver- 
gence of opinion on Ibn Taimiya exists to this 
day: Yusuf al-NabhanI does not spare him in his 
Shawdhid al-IIakk fi ' l-Istighatha bi-Saiyid al- 
Khalk (Cairo 1323), which was refuted by Abu 
’ 1 -Ma‘aU al-Shafi'l al-Salaml in his GJidyat al- 
Arndni fi 'l-Radd '^aia 'l-Nabhdm (Cairo 1 325?) 

We know that the founder of the Wahhabis was 
connected with the Hanbali scholars of Damascus 
and it is natural he made use of their works and 
particularly of Ibn Tairaiya’s teaching and that of 
his pupil Ibn Kaiyim al-DjawzIya [q. v.]. The 
principles of the new doctrine are those for which 
the great Hanbali theologian struggled all his life. 
[Cf. WAHHABIS.] 

Of the 500 works said to have been written by 
Ibn Taimiya only the following survive : x^.Risdlat 
al-Furkdn bain al-Hakk zval-Batil\ 2®. Ma^di'id/ 
al- W usiil., a refutation of the philosophers and of 
the Karmatians, who say that the Prophets in cer- 
tain circumstances may lie, etc. ; 3®. al- Tabydn fi 
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Nuzul al-Ktir^an\ 4O. al-Waslya fi 'I -Din -wa 
'l-Dunyii^ called al-lViifiya al-siighrri\ 5°- AA. fi 
'l-Nlya fi H-'^Ibadat'^ 6“. Ris. fi 'l-Arsh hal hiiiva 
kiiri am Id ; 7*>. al- Wasiya al-knbrd ; S'*. al-Irada 
wa 'l-Anif\ 9”. aldAkida al-iiidsitiya\ 10". al-Mu- 
ndzara fi 'l-'-Aklda al-wdsitiya \ il”. al-'^Akida al- 
Ilamawiya al-kulu'd ^ 1 2**. Ris. fi '' l-Isti yh dtha \ 1 3*^. 
al-Iklll 'fi ' l-Mutashdhih wa 'l-Ta^wll'., I4<’. Ris. 
al-IIaldl'.! 15". Ris. ft Ziydrai Bait nl-Makdis\ 16®. 
Ris. fl Mardtik al-Irdda\ 17®. Ris. fi 'l-Kadii 
wa 'l-A~adar\ 18®. Ris. fit 'l-Ihtidjd^ bi 'l-Kadar\ 
19®. Ris. ft Daradjdt al-Yakln\ 20®. Kit. Baydn 
al-Hudd min al-Daldl fl Amr al-Hildl\ 21®. AV.r. 
fi Sunnat al-Dfiiimfia \ 22®. Tafsir al-Mukawwidha- 
tain\ 23®. Ris.fi 'KUkud al-muharrama\‘2.ifi. Ris. 
fi Ma^na 'l-Kiyds\ 25®. Ris. fi' l-SanuY’ wa'l-Raks\ 
26®. Ris. fi 'l-Kaldm ’■ala 'l-Fip'a\ 27®. Ris. fi 
'l-Adfwiba ’an Ahddithal-Kussas\ 1%’^. Ris. fi Raf’ 
al-Hanafl Yadaihi fi 'l-Saldt\ 29®. R'it. Mandsik 
al-Hadfdf ; — these short treatises have been 
collected in a collection entitled Madfniii’at al- 
Rasd'il al-kubrd (Cairo 1322); 30®. al-Ftirkdn bain 
Aw/iyd' al-Rahmdn wa-Awliy'^ al-Shaifdn.^ Cairo 
1310, 1322; 31®. al-Wdsita bain al-Khalk wa 
'l-Hakk.^ Cairo 1318; 32®. Raf’ al-Maldm ’an al- 
Afiimmat al-a’ldnp Cairo 1318; 33®. Kit. al-Tawas- 
sul uoa 'l-Wasila.^ Cairo 1327; 34®. Kit. Diawab 
Ahl al-’Ilm wa 'l-Imdn bi-Tahkik md akhbara 
bihi Rastil al-Rahmdn min anna kul huwa Allah 
ahad ta’dil thztluth al-KuAdn.^ Cairo 1322 (vgl. 
Revue Afric.., 1906, S. 267); 35®. al-Diawdb al- 
sahih liman baddala Din al-Masih.^ an answer to 
the epistle of Paul, Bishop of Sidon and Antioch, 
in which he combats Christianity and exalts Islam, 
Cairo 1322 (cf. P. de Jong, Ecu Arab. Handschrift 
behehende eene besirijding van hei Christendom in 
Verslagen en Mededeel. der Ken. Akad. van Weten- 
schappen.^ afd. Letterkunde, 2nd ger., vii. 1878, 
p. 218-9; 232-3; Revue Afrie., 1906, p. 283) 
36®. al-Risdla al-Ba’labakkiya, Cairo 1328; 37®. 
al-Dfawdmi’ fi 'l-Siyasa al-ildhiya wa 'l-Aydt al- 
nabawiya.^ Bombay 1306; 38®. Tafsir Surat al-Niir.^ 
publ. on the margin of Didmi’ al-Baydn fi Tafsir 
al-Kufidn.^ lith. Dihli 1296; 39®. Kit. al-Sarim 
al-maslul ’aid Shdtim al-Rasuf Haidarabad 1322 ; 
40®. Takhdjil Ahl al-Indjif refutation of Christia- 
nity, Bodl. Libr., Ca/., ii. 45 ; Maracci made use 
of it in the Prodromus of his Refutaiio Alcorani ; 
41®. al-MaPalat al-Nusairiya.^ fatwa against the 
Nusairl inhabitants of the mountains of Syria, transl. 
Guyard, Jotirn. As.., Ser. 6, 1871, xviii. 158; Sa- 
lisbury, Journ. Asner. Or. Soc., ii. 1851, 257; 
Cairo 1323; 42®. al-’Akida al-Tadmuriya., Berlin, 
N®. 1995)) 43®’ Iktidd’ al-Sirdt al-mustakim wa- 
Mudfanabat Ashab al-Djaliim, against Jews and 
Christians, Berlin, N®. 2084 ; 44®. Diawab ’an law., 
a study on the particle law “if”, publ. in al- 
Suyutt, al-A.Mdh wa 'l-N’azd'ir, Haidarabad 1317, 
iii. 3*0); 45®. Kitdb al-Radd ala 'l-Nasard, Brit. 
Mus., Cat.., N®. 865, i.; 46®. MaPalat al-Kand'is., 
Paris Bibl. Nat., N®. 2962, ii.; 47®. al-Kaldm ’aid 
Jfakikat al-Isldm wa 'l-Imdn, Berlin, N®. 2089; 
48®. al-Ka’idat al-Marrdkushiya, Berlin, N®. 2809; 
49®. Mas'alat al-’Ulutv, on the question of “height” 
in speaking of God, Berlin, N®. 2311; Gotha, N®. 83, 
iii.; Munich, N®. 885, v. ; 50®. Nakd Ta'sis al- 
Diahmiva, Leiden, N®. 2021 ; 51®. Ris.fi Sudfud 
al-Kur'dn., Berlin, N®. 3570; 52®. Ris.fiSud/ud al- 
Sahw., Berlin, N®. 3573; 53®. Ris. fl Awkdt al- 
Nahy wa 'l-Nizd' fi Dh awdt al- Ashab wa-ghairihd., 
Berlin, N®. 3574; 54®. Kit. fl Vsjil al-Fikh, Ber- 


lin, N®. 4592; 55®. Kit. al-Fark al-mubin bain al- 
Taldk wa 'l-Yamin, Leiden, N®. 1834; Mas'a- 
lat al-Half bi 'l-Taldk, Khed. Libr., Fihr.., vii. 
565; 57®. A'rt/ure;, Berlin, N®. 4817-4818 ; 58®. A’//. 
al-Siydsa al-shar’iya fl Isjdh al-Rlfil wa ' l-Ra’tya, 
Paris, Bibl. Nat., Cat.., N®. 2443-2444; 59®. Dia- 
wdmP al-Kalim al-taiyib fi 'l-Ad’iya wa 'l-.-Uik- 
kdr, Khed. Libr., Fihr., vii. 228; Aya Sofya, N®. 
583; 60®. Ris. al-’Ubudlya', 61". Ris. Tanawtvu’ 
al-’lbaddf, 62®. Ris. Ziydrat al-Kubur wa ' l-Istin- 
djdd bi 'l-Makhuf, 63®. Ris. al-Mazdlim al-mush- 
taraka\ 64®. al-Hisba fi 'I- Islam (No^ 59 — 63 with 
N®“ 2, 31, 32, 41, have been publ. at Cairo in 
1323 in Madjmu’at al-Rasddl , pp. i — 222, et 
I — 92. 

Bibliography. Besides the works already 
mentioned: al-Dhahabi, Tadhkirat al-Huffdz, 
Haidarabad n. d., iv. 288; Ibn Shakir al-Kutubi, 
Fawdt al-Wafaydt, Balak 1299, i. 35 (biogr. 
extr. from the Tadhkirat al-Huffd-- of Ibn 
‘Abd al-Hadi), I, 42; al-SubkT, Tabakdt, Cairo 
1324, V. 181 — 212; Ibn al-WardI, TaTikh, Cairo 
1285, ii. 254, 267, 270, 271, 279, 284— 
289) ; Ibn Hadjar al-HaitamI, al-Fatawl al-hadi- 
thiya, Cairo 1307, p. 8_6 sqq.\ 3 .\-?!Vtyuty, Tabaka t 
al-Huffaz, .XXI, 7 ; al-AltisI, Diala’ al-’Ainain fi 
Muhdkamat al-Ahmadain, and on the margin: Safi 
al-Din al-Hanafi, al-Kawl al-dfali fi Tardyamat 
al-Shaikh Takl al-Din Ibn Taimlya al-Hanbali, 
Bulak 1298; Muhammad b. Abl Bakr b. Na- 
sir al-Dln al-Shafi‘i, al-Radd al-wdfir ’aid man 
za’ama anna man sammd Ibn Taimlya Shai^ 
al-Isldm kafir', Mar'i b. Yusuf al-KarmI, al-Ka- 
wdkih al-durriya fi Mandkib Ibn Taimlya etc., 
publ. in a collection, Cairo 1329; Ibn Battuta, 
ed. Paris, i. 215 — 218; Wiistenfeld, Die Geschicht- 
schreiber der Araber, S. 197, N®. 393! Goldzi- 
her. Die Zdhiriten (Leipzig 1884), p. 188 — 
192; do., Zeitschr. d. Deutsch. Morg. Ges., Iii. 
156-157; Ixii. 25^77.; do., Vorlesungen iiber den 
Islam, cf. Ind. ; Schreiner in Zeitschr. der Deutsch. 
Morgenl. Gcsell., Ixii. 540 sqq.-, liii. 51 ^77., and 
Rev. des Etudes fuives, xxxi. 1896, p. 21^ sqq.', 
D. B. is\ 3 .cAonaid, Development of Muslim Theol- 
ogy, etc. p. 270 — 278, 283 — 285; Brockelmann, 
Gesch. d. ar. Litt., ii. 100; Huart, A Hist, of 
Arabic Lit., sqq. (Moh. Ben Chenee.) 
IBN al-TIKTAKA, Djalal al-Din (and SafI 
al-DIn) Abu Dja'far Muhammad b. Tad] al- 
DIn Abu ’i.-Hasan 'AlI, was the descendant, in 
the twentieth generation , from the Caliph “^Ali , 
through al-Hasan and Ibrahim Tabataba, of the 
family of Ramadan, settled at al-Hilla. His father, 
representative of the 'Alids at Kufa and at Bagh- 
dad, was assassinated in 680=1281 at the in- 
stigation of 'Ata' Malik al-Djuwaini, minister of 
Abaka. Born about 660 (1262), Ibn al-Tiktaka 
succeeded his father in the office of representative 
of the “^Alids in al-Hilla and the sacred towns of 
the Shl'is (Nadjaf and Kerbela), married a Per- 
sian woman from Khorasan, visited Maragha in 
696 (1297) and in 701 (1301) made a journey to 
Mosul which was interrupted by the bad weather 
and" gave him the opportunity to write the Kitdb 
al-Fakhri. The date of his death is not known. 
His work is dedicated to the governor of Mdjul, 
for the Mongol Sultan Ghazan, Fakhr al-Din 'Isa, 
hence the title al-P'akhrl. It is divided into two 
parts, of which the first is a political treatise, the 
second a resume of the history of Muslim dynasties, 
which has the special feature that each notice of 
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a sovereign is followed by an account of his minis- 
ters. This second part is generally taken literally 
from Ibn al-Athir’s Kamil al-Tawarikh but also 
contains fragments of lost w'orks such as the me- 
dium history and the Annals of al-Mas'udi; the 
history of the ministers comes from al-Suli and 
from Hilal al-SabP. Although clearly Shi‘l in ten- 
dency, this book is not biassed (E. Amar), The 
first edition of the text from the MS. of the Bibl. 
Nat. Paris, n''. 2441 , then the only one known, 
has been published by W. Ahlwardt (Gotha i860); 
some fragments of it had been given by Jourdain, 
Fundgruben des Orients^ v. 28 — 40; de Sacy, 

Chrestomathie 2, i. l-fl; I — 92 ; Henzius, Frag- ' 
mcnta arabica^ Petropoli, 1828, p. I — 104, and 
Freytag, Chresiomathia arabica^'&onn 1834, p. 84 — 
96 (the dates given p. iv. are inexact) and with a 
French translation by Cherbonneau, Jtrurn. Js., 
1846, i. 297—359, ii. 316— 33S; 1847, i. 134— 
147* the second edition which makes use of a 
second copy discovered in the same collection (n®. 
2442), is due to Hartwig Derenbourg {Bibliotheque 
de rEcole des Hautes'Etudes^ sciences pkilologiques 
ct historiques^ 1895). This work has been translated 
into French by M. Emile Amar {^Archives Maro- 
Caines^ t. xvi,, 1910). The word fiktaka seems to 
be onomatopeic (tictac) applied to fluent and ver- 
bose speech {Tadj al-^Arus^ vi. 424, quoted by 
H. Derenbourg, p. 4). (Cl. Huart.) 

IBN ^UFAIL, a celebrated philosopher 
of the Maghrib, whose full name was Abu Bakr 
Muhammad b. ^Abd al-Malik b. Muhammad b. 
Muhammad b. Tufail al-KaisI. He belonged to 
the prominent Arab tribe of Kais; he was also 
called al-Andalusi (the Spanian), al-Kurtubi (the 
Cordovan or al-Ishbili (the Sevillan). The Christian 
scholastics call him Abubacer , a corruption of 
Abu Bakr. 

Ibn Tufail was probably born in the first decade 
of xiith century A. d. in Wadi Ash, the modern 
Cuadix, 40 miles n. w. of Granada. We know 
nothing of his family or his education. That he was 
a pupil of Ibn Badjdja [q. v.] as is frequently stated, 
is incorrect, for in the introduction to his romance 
he says that he was not acquainted with this philo- 
sopher. He first of all practised as a physician in 
Granada and then became secretary to the governor 
of the province. In 549 (1154) he became secretary 
to the governor of Ceuta and Tangier, a son of '^Abd 
al-Mu^min, the founder of the Almohad dynasty. 
Finally he received the appointment of court 
physician to the Almohad Sultan Abu Ya%ub 
\usuf (558 — 558= 1163 — 1*84). It has also been 
thought that he was the latter’s vizier; but it 
is doubtful if he really held this title, as only 
one text gives him it, as L, Gauthier points out. 
AI-BitrUdji [q. v.], who was his pupil, simply 
calls him kadi (L. Gauthier, Ibn Thofail^ p. 6). 
In any case Ibn Tufail always had great in- 
fluence with this prince, which he used to attract 
scholars to the court. For example he introduced 
the young Averroes to the Sultan. The historian 
'Abd al-Wahid al-MarrakushI ed. Dozy, 

P- *74 \ transl. by Fagnan, p. 201 — 210) gives a 

description of this meeting from Averroes’ own 
account. On this occasion the commander of the 
faithful showed a remarkable intimacy in philoso- 
phical matters. It was also Ibn Ti/ail who, at the 
instigation of the prince, advised Averroes to an- I 
notate the works of Aristotle. This is stated by I 


Abu Bakr Bundud, a pupil of Ibn Tufail, who says 
further: “The commander of the faithful was exceed- 
ingly attached to him (Ibn Tufail). I am told that 
he remained whole days and nights in the palace 
with him without coming out”. 

In 578 our philosopher on account of his ad- 
vanced age was succeeded by Ibn Ru^d as court 
physician to the Caliph. But he continued to retain 
Aba Wkub’s favour and, after the latter’s death 
in 580, retained the friendship of his son, Abu 
Yusuf Ya%ub. He died in 581 (1185 — 6) the Caliph 
himself attending his obsequies. 

Ibn Tufail is the author of the celebrated phi- 
losophical novel Haiy b. Yakzdn^ one of the most 
remarkable books of the middle ages, of which 
we shall have more to say below. Little else from 
his pen is known. He also wrote two treatises on 
medicine and corresponded with Averroes about 
the latter’s medical work al~Ktilllyat. According 
to the astronomer al-Bitru^i and Ibn Ru^d in 
his medium commentary on Aristotle’s Metaphysics 
(Bk. xii), he is said to have had original astrono- 
mical ideas. Al-Bitrudji attempted to refute Ptolemy’s 
theory of epicycles and eccentric circles and says 
in his preface that he is following the ideas of 
Ibn Tufail. 

The philosophical romance ‘Haiy b. Yakruxn^ 
which was published by Pococke under the title 
Philosophiis antodidactus ^ has also the sub-title 
Asrar al~Hiknia al-i^raktya “the secrets of illu- 
j minatlve philosophy”. This philosophy is really 
that of the Neo-Platonic scholasticism in its most 
: mystic form. Ibn Tufail expounds it in a pro- 
I gressive fashion with great skill by taking the 
case of a well endowed man with an inclination 
for speculation who is placed alone on an island 
from childhood and here discovers philosophy 
from his sheer force of reason and step by step 
constructs the whole Muslim Neo-Platonic system 
for himself. This man as the symbol of reason 
bears the name Haiy “the living”, Ibn YakzSn 
“son of the wakeful one” i. e. God; at the end 
of the story Salaman and AsM appear who also 
have symbolic meaning. 

The names Haiy, Salaman and Absal or Asal 
were not new in philosophic literature. Avicenna 
had already written a mystic allegory entitled 
Haiy b. Y a^an and this work, which was well- 
known in the middle ages , was also imitated by 
Ibn Ezra; al-Djur^ani, who has given us a list 
of Avicenna’s writings, also ascribes to him a 
little work on the story of Salaman and AbsM. 
We possess a version of this story by Nasir al- 
Dln al-Tusi, and the celebrated Persian poet Djami 
took it as the subject of one of his best known 
works. In these Salsman and Absal play different 
rolls but they are always symbolical and represent 
the human reason struggling with the world of 
objects. In Djami’s poem, Salaman is a young 
prince and Absal his nurse who becomes his lover. 
In NjLsIr al-Din al-Tusi’s form of the myth Absal 
is again a woman, and in another version Salaman 
and Absal are brothers. In Ibn Tufail’s work they 
are a king and his vizier. One of the versions is 
said to have been translated from the Greek by 
Hunain b. Ishak [q. v.] and it is in fact very 
probable that this whole cycle of stories has a 
Alexandrine origin. 

The following is a synopsis of Ibn Tufail’s ro- 
mance. The book begins with an introduction 
which gives an interesting survey of the history of 
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Muslim philosophy. In it Ibn Tufail praises his 
predecessors, notably Ibn Sina (Avicenna), Ibn 
lladjdja, and al-Ghazali and gives as the purpose 
of philosophy, according to the interpretation of 
the mystic scholastics, the acquisition of union with 
God, i. e. reaching a state of happiness and clear 
vision where truth is no longer obtained by a pro- 
cess of deduction, but is recognised intuitively. 
Now follows the story of the novel : a boy is 
born without a father on a lonely island or put 
on the sea by a princess in a neighbouring island 
and carried by the current to it. The possibility 
of spontaneous generation by the fermentation of 
the earth with moderate heat is fully discussed. 
A gazelle feeds the boy and becomes his first 
teacher. When the latter grows up a little he 
notices that he is naked and unarmed unlike the 
animals he meets. He covers himself with leaves 
and arms himself with a stick and thus recognises 
the importance of his hands. He now becomes a 
hunter and his arts make further progress, for 
example he replaces the scanty covering of leaves 
by an eagle’s skin. In the meanwhile the gazelle 
which had brought him up becomes old and ill; 
this troubles him and he seeks the cause of the 
evil. For this purpose he studies himself and thus 
becomes conscious of his senses. Thinking that the 
evil is in the breast, he has the idea of making 
an opening in the side of the animal with a 
sharp stone. By this experiment he becomes ac- 
quainted with the heart and lungs; but also he 
gets his first notion of an invisible thing that has 
escaped and constitutes individuality more than 
body. When the body of the gazelle begins to decay 
Haiy learns from the ravens how to bury it. 

By chance he discovers fire by dead trees catching 
fire through the rubbing of the blanches; he brings 
the fire to his dwelling and keeps it going. This 
discovery induces him to reflect on this visible fire 
and the animal warmth which he has noticed in 
living creatures ; as a result he dissects other animals. 
His skill makes further progress; he clothes him- 
self in skins, learns to spin wool and flax and 
make needles; swallows show him how to build 
a house, and he teaches birds of prey to hunt for 
him and learns to use eggs of birds and the horns 
of cattle etc. This part of the novel forms a very 
interesting and ingeniously arranged encyclopaedia. 

His knowledge develops more and more and 
becomes philosophy. After Haiy has studied all 
plants and minerals and their properties and the 
use of limbs in animals he classifies them into 
kinds and species. He divides the bodies into light 
and heavy. He comes back again to the spirit 
of life, the seat of which he has traced in the 
heart and conceives the idea of an animal and 
vegetative soul. Bodies seem to him to be forms 
out of which come qualities. He now seeks for 
the elementary substances and recognises the four 
elements. While examining earth he grasps the 
idea of matter and conceives of bodies as matter 
of different extent. Observing that water becomes 
steam, he discovers the transition of one form 
from another and recognises that every new crea- 
tion must have a cause which produces it. He thus 
gets the idea of a producer of forms in general. 
This he seeks first in nature but as all elements 
are subject to change and destruction, he directs 
his attention to the heavenly bodies. 

Haiy has now reached the age of 28, that is 
the end of the fourth septenary. Henceforth he 


begins to reflect on heaven : he asks if it is in- 
finite, which he thinks absurd ; he imagines it as 
spherical, observes the necessity of special spheres 
for the moon and the planets and imagines the 
celestial world as a kind of vast animal. He under- 
stands the necess ity for the producer of every- 
thing not being a body, the motive power of the 
world not being included in it, if it is eternal : 
continuing to develop the conception of God, he 
deduces his qualities from the consideration of the 
beings of nature. God seems to him to have free will, 
to be wise, knowing, merciful, etc. Coming then 
to his own soul he decides that it is incorruptible, 
from which he concludes that he ought to find 
his happiness in the contemplation of the perfect 
being. This happiness will be attained by imitating 
the celestial qualities, that is to say by practising 
ascetic morals. Haiy then devotes himself to a 
life of contemplation, which he leads till the end 
of his seventh septenary. 

Then Asal a devout follower of the revealed 
religion arrives from a neighbouring island; after 
the two men have begun to understand one an- 
other revealed religion proves to be at bottom the 
same as the philosophical belief attained by Haiy. 
Asal recognises in the doctrine rvhich the hermit 
teaches him a transcendent interpretation of his 
religion and of revealed religions in general. He 
persuades Haiy to follow him to a neighbouring 
island, where a king named Salaman reigns whose 
friend and vizier Asal i.s, in order to expound to him 
his philosophy. But it is not understood and, after 
several vain efforts, Asal and Haiy return together 
to the desert island to devote themselves to pure 
contemplation while people continue to live by 
images and symbols. 

This curious myth thus lays down very clearly 
the position of mystical philosophy with regard 
to religion (cf. also the article ibn rushd on this 
question). The novel of Ibn Tufail was much 
enjoyed by Muslims and translated into various 
languages. In 1349 the Jew Moses of Narbonne 
translated it into Hebrew with a commentary. Leib- 
niz praised it knowing it in Pococke’s edition. 

Bibliography. Philosopkus autodidactus 
sive Epislola Abi Jaafar ebn Topha'il., de Ha- 
Ebn Yokdhan^ ed. Pococke, 1671, 2"^ ed. Oxonii- 
1700; Editions of Cairo and Constantinople, 
1299 H.; Leon Gauthier, Ilayy ben Yagdlian., 
roman philosophique id Ibn Thofail.^ Alger 1900; 
do., Ibn Thoifail., sa vie., ses oeuvres^ Paris 
1909; Pons y Boigues, Le Filbsofo aulodidacto, 
Saragosse 1900, in-12; Duncan Macdonald, De- 
velopment of Muslim Theology, P- 252 — 

256 ; T. J. de Boer , The History of Philosophy 
in Islam, London 1903; S. Munk, art. Tofad 
in Franck’s Dictionnaire des sciences philosophi- 
ques\ Friedrich Uberweg, Grundriss der Ge- 
schichte der Philosophte, ed. Max Heinze, vol. 
ii. ; on the myths of Salaman and d’.^bsal see 
Djami, Salaman et Absal, trad. Aug. Brieteux, 
Paris, 1911, p. 47 Brockelmann, Gesch. 

der arab. Litt., i. 460, cf. ii. 704. 

_ (B. Carr.\ de Vaux.) 

IBN TUMART, a celebrated Muslim 
reformer in Morocco, known as the Mahdi 
of the Almohads. His real name was, ac- 
cording to Ibn Khaldun, Amghar which in Berber 
means “chief”. Ibn Tumart in this language means 
“son of 'Omar the little”. This was his father’s 
name who was also called 'Abd Allah. The names 
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of his ant^-''^ors uNu .irc.* Berber ihe -late *.t hi'i 
birth is uni'Oovvn but it rjui-t hi\c btcn b<-»ue'-n 
470 (I077'7^j uo'i 4S0 (u’S7 SS He »>wrn 
at Idjli-en''^’arj;han, a Mlbii^e ..f mj-, H.' la.u.A 
belonged t‘> the Hergluu, a bra-i* h f the Hium'i 
one of the important tube-. .»f tbc At’u I .11 

Khalddn tells us that it h'tir»gui->‘.'’'l r 

piety and that Ibn TClrnait \\a'' f. md ■ f learr rig 
and induslfi'^u^ly visited 111.,^ |lle-^ 'aheie her .rr.'‘d 
so many canflles that he \v i- called :r ■ Me* 
brand). W'hat can have driven him the ea-t • 
Probably ooly the desire for kn'/'.\ b-dge , f“r r 
.. can hardly be assumcii that he ha ! alrea-iy n- 
ceived the plan wHilH he afterwarl-. catr;-’ i 'U'. 
which rathet owes its origin to the dnctr:nf‘> he 
learned there* 

The Alni^^ravid dynasty uhich ruled m -he 
Maghrib and part of bpain had then beg’ii. t • 
decline. Mora! decay had followed in the fiotstct ' 
of conquest and the shnllownC'S of intePectuxl life , 
is shown by the studies wlu^'h were pr )sC'.ute ! • 
The doctrine of Malik b Anas, one ‘>f the n.ir- ■ 
rowest in Islam, was the prevailing one. Mudy 
confined to ^he handbooks ot the tu*H whndi 
had taken the place of the Karan and Ha-hdi. 
In the cast al.(j;ha/ah hatl taken up a vig')r.>';> 
attitude against this in the first book Kit!' 

V//«) of his 'I In-, b >-)k there- 

fore attracted the hatred of such /ui:\ 
the Kadi dya*! [q. v.] an<l even of the A-h aris 
like al-TortO§hi who toleratCfl no in'iepcndcnt nimd' 
in their school. Al-^iha/ah’s swjrks were therefore 
burned by order of the Alnioravid Emirs. I'he 
coarsest anthropomorphism was aUo m 

vogue; the aU^gorR-al expressions ot the Kurin 
were taken literally an<I (iorl wn. ^ivcn a cor- 
poreal form. 

Ibn TOmart began bi» traveU m Sp.ain aiul it 
was there that hi. view, began to tie affecteil !iy 
the writing, of ibn Ha/in [ip v.] He tlicn went 
to the east but the chronology of hi. travel, i, 
not certain. If, contrary to al-Marrakustn'. .titc- 
ment, he attended on hi. fn.t vi.it to Alexaiulna 
the lectures of .\bii liakr al-Toitiishi, who m 
spite of his Asji'ari tenets ua. an opponent 
of al-Ghazall, they must have niaile a lasting im- 
pression on him. He then made the pilgrimage 
to Mecca and studied in Ihagficlud and perhap. in 
Damascus also. He there absorbed al-f ihazah’s 
ideas and later writers represent this influence 
symbolically as if Ibn Tum.art had resolved at al- 
- Dhazali s instigation to reform the beliefs of his 
country. In reality the two never met. 

These years of study and travel had utterly 
transformed the Maghribi taleb. He had formed 
his plan, if pot in detail at least in its main out- 
lines. On the ship on which he returned he preached 
to the sajlors and passenprs, who began to recite 
the Kur an at his admonition and to offer prayer. ; 

It w^ afterwards related that a miracle related 
by al-Marraku^I confirmed this report. He conti- 
nued his preaching in which he championed Ash "arl 
doctrines in Tripolis and al-Mahdiya , where the 
re.gmng Snlttln, yahyg b. Tamim, showed him great 
honour when he had heard him defend his ca.se, 
and then m Monastir and finally in Bougie. He 
there set up as an ine.xorable critic of morals, 
literally follovr’ing the ancient commandment : “He 
of yea who see.s anything blameworthy shall alter 
It with the hand (i. e. by force); if he cannot do 
this, he shall do it with the tongue (i. e. by preach- 


t ' t V ' ; . 1 I ' ’ ' I , • • r ! ■ < • I ’ <- ! u .1 K ' : 1 i 1 


U-M . ra -s . , I ; . : - ■ it’, ’ ■ ■' 

"i \'r ir ■ .,1 '.vl. 1 . kr : a. '* a . . ■ ’ 

civ' t , • . A 1 ;,r i p ! 

ruart .-.'’vt k a’'-!.,'. ,*i t! -■ t * 

rc: I'c^ tr.i* b** tc. .ji.*- ! .a '* is \ ::ig i;i i.t 

i y cr'airi v.^r.s 'A.- jtr - Iia 
- ib* 'h i/.iii ha i r« •gmv! lii*a-,'!f ’h f.*.:' 

rcJ.’incr W t* .u.'v kri’.v ’!.al . I a 1 •i'.': 

-iti-a -Ai'h Ai-l al-M.. ::s;) .*; !. • 

‘;'>nc I li.iii verv il • c'.y ai.-i th'.*. b.-' lina.lv ; 

tsua-br I hi. a ' > .1’ tn<i )ii li * , • irn* v l * tlu* '• 1 ’ 

nii'l *1 >!i -’.V hiij! lit' then h atr,f !) i k t ' l Itf M 
VIA Waiv'h.v , \\ .1:1 *>;• r: 'h . an. I I If'iu Ir 

wlia:; h.'- w lx ',.ini h'* l lln •. '■ 

I i' a:; 1 Mik .1 i -aIi-t' th j !-■ r- t tih' i ' 
a-ltif)nt‘i-’n> wrh f.nih*. I-,. airt\'’ ! :a Mi' 

rakiish vsh**r<* m-'W ’liMi ewr hr I *- air.'’ ' 
m*.:\t>ral'ie r-l UMcr <«! 1 m if,a' mi m ri!- 1 

’A'Unci; "f fhr 1 ua'.iai I'lsti'* ! ix *}i • 

■’* thf Tinrrq an 1 Ki'ql’ -tal 1' r>n I 

I inait iiiwultc'i 'hein **a this ait n.ii’ .in I even thr' u 
>uri, the 'ixlrr -.f ’In: Alin>*ra'. al brnir A!i, Ifin 
her h'-r>c. the Iitt»*r rn"rc pi'icr.l ml lnh.rint 
than the rct »rincr 'lal n -t inihct <>n him tli'' 

ehavtixoinei.t he incntf-l h'l! ('.alenf'-'l hitusflf 
with xiiintaMiiin^ n nn'tt.ni; in \shah Ihn 'l.ini.ut 
hi'l t'> «li'pute with MiuDi.iv I'l jmi*-*'. I hcN -h'* 
j»iiteil an wiich quC'tian' a. th*' fallu'.Mng “An 
the way** t'> knowle-igr Inn. ft-'! ni not in number 
I h** jritniplew ,if tni*' .ml tal-e w.* hair in 
fiurnbei krii.-alcilgc ign >1 irv e tl.mbl . m<l -up 
j>')xiti.m". 1? w.ix no* bttuiil; Im lut: luniirt (■» 
win .ilth‘»ugli tlu're v\a> .a kb ver .‘■^piniarl arnmip 
them, wh“ w.is n«> levs intolerant than he. i.ilUil 
Malik b. W uh.iil), A\ho i-, to have ti) no pur- 

pose a<Ivi‘'C<l All to put him to death. 1 he Knur 
spaicj him however .and Ihn rnniarl tied to 
Aghniat where ho had other tli^putationv, and tlicnie 
to Agaldn. where he began his .ij>o-.tol.ilc in a 
raclhodical fashion. He first appeared as merely a 
reformer of customs as far as these were eontraiy 
to the Kur an or Tradition: after he had won .i 
certain inlluence over his circle, he proceeded to ex- 
pound hi-> own doctrines; he vigorou.-xly attacked 
the dyna.sty, who followed “lying doctrines”, and ile- 
clarcd every one an infidel who differed from him. 
This meant preaching a holy war, not only against 
heathens and polytheists but also against Other 
Muslims. He chose ten companions, including Ahd 
al-Mu'min and after he had paved the way by 
describing the characteristics of the Maiuii, he had 
himself recognised as such and fabricated a gc- 
nealogy, in which he traced his origin from Ali 
b, Abi TMib. His doctrine was already no longer 
purely Ash'^ari but was mixed with ideas. The 
historians report all kinds of cunning tricks by 
which he endeavoured to justify his claims. He 
Cfillected around him.scif the tril>e of the llergha 
and a great part of the Masmuda, w'ho had always 
been hostile to the Eamtana, indeed Vusuf b. 
Ta^fm had founded Marrakusdi for the purpose 
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ri.iil) lo like iij* the .pain. Ii>n 1 u- ; 

iiKirlA j;nvc '‘till cvi'l^ in linin.il. i).il hj^ n.inu- 1 
an'l lii'-lory 1- lUIcily hui^oltcu. Accunlinj; to the j 
A’.i.i'./ .;/-A % Il’ii ruin.iil was a line ]i>ukmj» ] 
ni.ui, Ilf A iplit (lull lirown colour, with scj>aratcil I 
c)c liiows, an nu^c, ikcj’ eyes, a scanty !>cartl. • 

ainl A Mack mole on tlic hand. He was a clever 1 
ami aide man, burdened by few vcruples and did 1 
not shrink from bIood''hed. He knew the tradi- j 
tiuns of the I’rojdiet by hcait, was learned in 
religiou'. quc''lHms and a jicifect master of the | 
art of di-'j>utation. ! 

/w f’ // .p'; (7/- /I : Ibn al-Athir, A'iimii (cd. 1 
rornberg), X. 400—407; ‘Al»d al-Wahid al- j 
Marrakosjii, {Histoy oj (he Almoha- j 

ties\ cd. l)o/.y2, |>. ijS— -139; Ibn KlialUkan, | 
Wafayat ai-J yan (Hulak, 1299), li. 4S— $ 3 ' I 
.\nonynious, rtZ-Z/z/A;/ ( l unis, 1329), s 
p. 7S 88: Ibn WialdQn, Kttah al- Jhar (llalal^, | 
1284), vi. 225—229; Ibn Abi Zar", Hawd al- \ 
Kit (as fed. Tornberg), i. llo — 119; Ibn al I 
Khatil), Kahn al-Hulal (Tunis, 1314), p. 5 ^“* 1 
5S; abZark.ajdji , Tat ikh al-Pa'.clafain (Tunis. ' 
1259), p, I — 5; Ibn Abi Dinar, al-Miims ti 
Akhhar Ijiiliya (Tunis, 12S6), p. 107 — I09;al- 
Salawi, Kitah al-Islik'ia (Cairo, 1312), i. 130 — 
1395 Lc livi'c de Mohammed ihn Xoumert^ cd. 
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! lamm CMgsci'-, 1903', \Mth a valuable mtio- 
d v’l :i !\ I. <*«..M/'hcr. do.. MiUdialien zu> 

/. T.u!r.. a./ TO. -,^’7/;/..’. ZtitSihr. «/. 

M.j \h. (1887). p. 30 — 140; 

y _ .;j7 I i/r / .'obw/.'/r/r (Krencli 
’f.’ 1 I«\'b 1S71J,. }'. 368 -377; Muller, 

. c * . i 640--644' I'.cl. I-iS A/mota- 
i.'- -/ (<»ran, 1910). 9 — 16; 

1- . »• cbur.i . o ii. Lutctaimy 1. 

4<»o -402 _ (KK>t 

IBN VVAH^lYA Air IUkr Aumm> (or 
M'H‘.vv\. 1 A: 1 Ai-K\ii'\Ni ur ai.-NaI'AU 

’A I. tr. m I ..cr'-'U' NMitmgs on alchemy and 
■till 'tvit*. •'.sci.ce'* dci.iilcd in the I’.'mist. His 
:ot I.' t g’.'in in the hihi-.si, but lies in the 
h .b ■! the -e ''n<l centur\ H. (about the 
\<..i ^ A' .4 Nabataean he haled the Arabs 

..rM •- ugh: b\ b.- >M!tmgs to show that the an- 
rtv., r* .f the N.ba'..ean‘- had possessed a high 
‘.idt..'e. .M..nv i f hi' writings, notably the cele- 
bi.itC'i “N.i' r.tacan agiKuhure were alleged to be 
tr..! - 1 1'n'r ' fr- m r.i...:cnt Ibil ylonian sources. The 
> • rjc". IT t" “j" til.' a^crlion defended by Chwol- 
'(•i.r. • 'Ct ‘V.' h.jwte dcr altiahslotiiiJicn 

I :::e aru> ;v \ t'd sctiufiycn in Ahmoue^ 

yu. . fa’ I .uaa. :mfif . p. vui.) was convincingly 
Tcbite.l b\ \ >n (iut'chmid and NA'ldekc in 3 ;-. 

,l(* /K. 4 . h. Me>t^ev.' Ui^ci.s., xv. i and 

vvi\. 445 A siinilr.r forgery hj< work on 

old. alphai'et-. whieh wa' first made known by v. 
Hammct, sec. a'.phat>e:' and htctcphphu 

.hara.reT< erpluincd, wt/h ,itj aeeount cf the I'gyp- 
itan pt:,’(f. .'hif int/ia(iofi and Siit rtfiics 

,n /‘,i A’.} .1 iijn^r/atje /i A. 0. Abu Kakt l\ 

ii'ah I ond.m 1810. cf. dc Sicy in his edi- 

tion of 'Ab.i .il I anfs bj. \.] work, jt. 536 sat/. 

/•A. ' ;/ 1 li'ihst. p.irtioularly ]i. 311 

■ .. 358. Cliwols.'hn, hie Su'.hcr^ 1. 710, 823, 
n (>05 I’.iockclmnnn . G(Sihiih(e. etc., i. 

242 ' . 'bddrihei, Mu'a .stua'iefy i. 158^ 

the woiks .piotcd in ihc article. 

I IBN \i-WARDi, Zain al-DIn Aik' Havs 
vtMAK h. \I-^h/A^^AK H. ‘Omar b. Am* VFa- 
W \KI' Ml HAMMAl* AI.-WaRHI AL-Kt'RA£Hl AR- 
liAKKi, ai-Sh\h'I, philologist, juriscon- 
sult, litterateur, and poet, born at Ma'arrat 
al-Nubn.an in 6S9 — 1290 and died of the plague 
at Aleppo on lihu ’1-Hiidja27, 749 =rr March 19, 
* 349 ' 

He studied in his native town, at Hama, Damas- 
cus. and Aleppo and while still young acted for a 
short lime as deputy for the kadi Muhammed l>. 
al-Nakib (d. 745 — ^ 43 )- seems that as a 
result of a dream he abandoned this office to 
devote himself to scientific work. 

He left the following works; i". ZhArlr//. contains 
poetry, makamat, epistles, discourses, poems, a let- 
ter on the plague, etc., publ. at Constantinople 
in 1300 (in Madjmuat aI-Pja 7 va ;/>); 2®. Lamiyat 
or ii'astval or Aasihat al-lM^catt iva-Murihidat 
al-KJiull^n^ moral poem in 77 ramal verses, pr. 
at Cairo 1301 (with comm, of Mas^ud b. Hasan 
al-Kunawi), in C. J. David. Tanzih al-AIbah etc., 
Mo^ul 1863, and al-Shirwani, Xafhat al-yaman\ 
French translations: a, Lamiat El Quardi. poeme 
arabe par Amor (sic) b. El Ouardi, trad. d'Isaac 
Cattan. in Kevue Tutttsicnuc., dc Vlnst. de Car- 
thage., Tunis 1900; b. La McaUaka de Zohair 
suivie de la I.amiy\a a' Ibn al-Wardi^ etc., texte 
publ. avee voyelles, comment, ar. et trad. litt. par 
A. Raux, Algiers 1905; 3®. Tahrir al-KhasJisa Ji 
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Taisir a!-K&«lasa., version in prose of the Al- 
fiya of Ibn Malik, Khed. Libr., Fihr.^ iv. 96; 40. 
al-Tuhfa al-Wardlya fi Mushkilat al-f rab., poem 
in 153 rat^az verses on grammatical difficulties, 
ed. by R. Abicht, Breslau 1891 (Dissert.); 5“. 
Comment, on the preceding, Berlin, Verz.^ n®. 
6703-6704; 6®. al-Bahdya al-Wardlya^ versihcation 
(5000 rad^az verses) of al-Hdial al-sa^tr^ manual 
of Shafi'l law by al-Kazwinf, publ. at Cairo (Catal. 
of al-Halabi, 1330); 7®. Tatimmat al-Miikhtasar 
fl Akhhar al-Bashar^ synopsis of the chronicle of 
Abu ’1-Fida continued to 749, publ. at Cairo in 
1285; 8®. al-Masti’il al-nmdhahhaba fi 'l-Masa il 
al-mulakkaba, poem in 71 rat^az verses on ques- 
tions of succession, Berlin, n®. 4173; Khed. Libr., 
Filir.i iii. 316; 9®. al-Shihab al-thakib wa 'l-’^Adkab 
al-wakif ^ a mystic work , Constantinople , Aya 
Sofya, n®. 1943; 10®. al-Alflya al-Wardlya^ radjaz 
poem, on the interpretation of dreams, publ. several 
times at Cairo, p. ex. 1326. 

Bibliography. Ibn Shakir , Fawat al- 
Wafayat, Bulak 1299, *1^; al-Subki, Taha- 

kdt al-ShdfiHya., Cairo 1324, vi. 243; al-Suyiitt, 
Bughyat al-Wufit.^ Cairo 1326, p, 365; Ibn 
lyas, Bada^f al-Zuhur fj Wakcdf al-Duhur.^ 
Bulak 1311, i. 198; Ibn al-AlusI, DyalW al- 
'^Ainain fl Muhahamat al-Ahmadain.^'&iXzk 1298, 
p. 24; Wustenfeld, Die Gesckichtschreiber der 
Araber p. 175, N®. 412; Brockelmann, Gescli. 
d. ar. Lilt.., ii. 140 sq.\ Huart, A Hist, of 
Arabic Lit., p. 342._ (Moh. Ben CHENEn.) 

II. IBN al-WARDI, Siradj al-DIn Abl' Hafs I 
‘Omar, §hafi‘l savant died in Dhu ’1-Ka‘da 
861 (sept.-oct. 1457). He was author of Kharldat 
al-^Ad^^ib wa-Farldat al -Ghara^ib , a kind of 
geography and natural history of no scientific 
value. It seems that, in spite of the authorities 
quoted in the preface (al-Mas‘udi, al-Tusi, Ibn al- 
Atljir, al - Marrakushl) , the Khartda is only a 
plagiarism from al-Funuii wa-Salzvat al- 

Mahzun of Nadjm al-Din Ahmad b. HamdSn b. 
Shabib al-Harrant al-Hanb.ali who lived in Egypt 
about 732 (1332). Several orientalists have trans- 
lated fragments or given extracts with translation : 
De Guignes, Hylander, Tornberg, Mehren, etc. 
The iCharlda was publ. at Cairo in 1276, 1280, 
1289, 1292, 1300, 1302, 1303, 1309. 

Bibliography. Ibn lyas, BaddlP- al-Zuhur 
fl Woks’ i^ al-Duhur, Bulak 1311, ii. 60; Broc- 
kelmann, Gesch. d. arab. Litt., ii. 131 sq. 

_ (Moh. Ben Cheneb.) 

IBN WASIL, Djamal al-DIn AbO ‘Abd Allah 
Muhammad b. Salim, an Arab historian, 
bom in 604(1207), was at first a teacher in Hamat, 
was summoned to Cairo in 659 (1261) and sent 
to Sicily by Baibars on a mission to King Man- 
fred. He spent a considerable time there and com- 
posed outlines of logic called al-E/npcrurlya which 
is however known in the east as Nukhbat al-Fikar 
fi. l-Mantik. On his return he became chief kadi 
and professor at Hamat where he died in 697 
(1298). He is the author of a history of Aiyubids 
called Mufarridi al-Hurub fl Akhhar Banl Aiyub 
and a history of the world entitled al-Td’rlkh 
(\ ol. 1, from the creation to the death of Hasan, 
in the British Mus., see a Descr. List of Arabic 
MS. acquired since 1894, p. 33, Or. 6657). 

Bibliogr ap k y ; Brockelmann, Gesch. d. arab. 
Litt., i. 322 sq., and the works given there; 
Schack, Poesic und Kunst der Arabcr in Spanien 
und Sizilien, ii. 154. 


IBN YA ISH, whose full name was Muwah ak 
.\l-DIn Abu T,-Bak.v’ VaTmj b- At-t R. Va ish 
.al-H.vlabI , also known as Irn ai.-.S.Ani' , an 
Arab grammarian, born at llalab on the 3"'. 
Ramadan 553 (28 .sept. 1158). .After studying 
grammar and Iladith in his native toun and in 
Damascus, he intended to go to Baghdad to study 
under the gr.immarian .Abu 'l-l’.arakat Ibn al-.An- 
bSrT [see al-anhari, n®. i). AVhen in al-Mawsil he 
heard of the death of this scholar, he remained 
some time there to study Iladith. He then le- 
turned to llalab where he devoted himself to 
teaching. -According to Ibn Khallikan [rp v.], who 
heard him in 626-7 , he was considered an au- 
thority in the field of Adab. Besides a Haditya 
on Ibn Djinnl’s commentary on the Tasylf of al- 
Mazini he wrote a very full commentary on al- 
Zamakh.shari’s al-Mufassal to whom he often op- 
posed his own views; the latter woik was edited 
by G. Jahn (Leipzig 1882 — 1886). 

Ibn \'a‘lsh died on 25''’ Djumada I 643 (l8d> 
Oct. 1245) at llalab and was buried there in the 
Mak.am Ibrahim. 

Bibliography. Ibn Khallikan, ed. Wusten- 
feld, N®. 843 ; al-.Suyuti, Bughyat al- Wifidt, p. 
419; Iladjdji ILhallfa, ed. Klugel, ii. 304, vi. 
39; Brockelmann, Gesch. d. arab. Litt., \. zc)~l sq. 

(C. van Arendonk). 

IBN YAMIN, Amir Fakhr al-DIn Mahmud 
B. AmIr YamIn al-DIn Muhammad, a Persian 
poet, was born in Faryumad, iKhurasan. His father, 
an eminent scholar of his time, came to KhurasSn 
during the reign of Sultan Muhammad Khuda 
Banda (703 — 716=1304 — 1316) and was fortu- 
nate enough to secure the high opinion of the 
famous wazir Khwadja ‘Als’ al-Din Muhammad. 
Ibn YamIn was a disciple of Shaikh Hasan. He 
spent his life as a panegyrist to the Sarbadars of 
Khurasan (737—783 = i337 — 1381) and died in 
745 (>344)- 

-Among his compositions his Kifiat are well- 
known. They have been printed m Calcutta and 
also translated into German by Schlechta-Wssehrd 
under the title of “■Ibn Jemins Bruchstucke" , 
Vienna, 1852 Stuttgart 1879. 

Bibliography. Dawlatshah, p. 275 ; H/axA- 
kada, p. 16; Haft Ikllm, N®. 770; Sprenger, 
Cat. Libr. of the Khig of Oudh, p. 433 sq . ; 
Ethe, Cat. India Office Libr., N®. 1230-31; 
Rieu, Cat. Pers. Mss. Br. Mus., p. 825b, 871.1 
and Suppl., N®. 261 II and 107. 

_ (M. Hidayet Hosain.) 

IBN YUNUS, whose full name was Abu ’l- 
Hasan 'AlI b. ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Ahmad b. 

\ UNUS al-SadafI al-MisrI , was according to al- 
Battani and Abu T-Wafa^, probably the greatest 
Arab astronomer. His father, Abu Sa‘id ‘-\bd 
al-Rahman b. Ahmad also called Ibn Yunus, was 
a notable historian and traditionist, and died in 
Cairo in 347 (958-9). The year of our astro- 
nomer’s birth is not known but he died in Cairo 
on the 3'ti Shawwal 399 (May 31, 1009); he is 
said to have been skilled in other branches of 
learning than astronomy and astrology and to have 
also been a good poet. Ibn Khallikan quotes 
several stories from contemporary authors of his 
peculiarities which were chiefly manifested in his 
dress. His principal work is the Hakim! Tables 
(al-Zldj al-kablt ai-Hakimi) begun about 380 (990) 
by order of the Fatimid al-‘Aziz and completed 
under his son al-Hakim shortly before the authors’ 
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death. They are unfortunately no longer completely 
preseived. There are portions in Tciden, O.^ford, 
Paris, the Escurial, lieilin and Cairo. Caussin has 
published and translated a few chapters from these 
tables in the et extraits ties fnamiscrits de 

la llildiol h'egui’ natia/ialt'^ \'ol. vii. p. 16 — 240, 
which contain observations of eclipses and con- 
junctions of planets by older astronomers and by 
Ibn Yiinus himself. The latter’s principal object 
was to test and improve the observations of his 
predecessors and their statements on astronomical 
constants, in which the excellently equipped ob- 
seivatory on the Mukattam rendered him valuable 
service. In spherical trigonometry he was the first 
to propound the prosthapheiical formula 

cos ^ cos J = ' j cos (41 -b 0) -j- cos (4, — 5 ) j 

which before the invention of logarithms was of 
great value to astronomers as it transformed the com- 
plicated multiplication of trigonometrical functions 
expressed in sexagesimal fractions into an addition, 
lie also showed great skill in the solution of 
several difficult exercises in spherical astronomy 
with the help of orthogonal projection of the 
celestial sphere on the horizon and the plane of 
the meridian. 

Bibliography. Ibn al-KiftI (ed. I.ippert), 
p. 230; Ibn Khallikan (Cairo, 1310), i. 375, 
tran.sl. M. Guckln de Slane, ii. 365; v. Braun- 
muhl , Vorlcsgn. tiber Gcsch. d. Trigonom.., 
i. 61 — 63; Delambre, Hist, de /'as iron, dn 
moyen-age^ Paris 1819, p. 76 .n/.; Suter, Ab- 
handlgn z. Gcsch, d. math. lE’/rrrzMir/n, x. (1900), 
77 — 79 - (H. Suter.) 

IBN ZAPAR, Hupjujat ai.-DIn Anu ‘Abd 
Allah Muhammad b. Ani Muhammad al-SakalI, 
an Arab scholar, born in Sicily but brought up 
in Mecca (according to Suyuti also bom there), later 
returned to Sicily and died in 565 (1169) at Ha- 
mat. On the model of Kalila wa-Dimna he com- 
posed the collection of talcs called Sttlwan al- 
MufeP Jt '’Udu’dn al-AtbTP and dedicated to the 
ruler of Sicily, Abu ‘Abd Allah Muhammad b. Abi 
’ 1 -Kasim (pr. Cairo 1278, Tunis 1279, Beirut 1300); 
Turk, transl. by Kara Khalilzade in Berlin (Pertsch, 
nO. 445) and Vienna (Fliigel, n®. 382), pr. Con- 
stantinople 1285; Italian by Amari, Florence 1851, 
1882; English from the Italian, London 1852. 
The author prepared two versions of the book, 
most mss., editions and translations contain the 
second of the year 554 (1159). Another less known 
work Inb^ Nud^abd’ al-.ibnd' deals with cele- 
brated children (pr. Cairo 1322) and also exists 
in a second abbreviated edition. 

For his further literary activity, see the authori- 
ties mentioned below. 

Bibliography. Ibn Khallikan, Wafayat., 
ed. Bulak, 1299, i. 660; de Slane, iii. 104^^7.; 
al-Suytltl, Bughyat al-fVu^at, p. 59; Brockel- 
mann, Geschichte etc., i. 351 sq.\ Chauvin, Bi- 
bliograpliie des Outrages arabes, ii. 175 ryy., 
with copious references and a statement of the 
contents of the Sulwan al-Mu 0 \ Amari, Biblio- 
teca arabo-sicttla., p. 681 ryy. ; Schreiner in Zeit- 
schrift der Deutsch. Morgenl. Gesells..^ xlii. 
625 sqql). _ 

IBN ZAIDUN, Anu ’l-Walid .\hmad b, LAbd 
Allah b. Ahmad b. Ghalib b. Zaidun, one of 
the most celebrated poets of Muslim 
Spain and minister to the Arab Emirs of Seville. 
He belonged to a famous family of the Arab 


tribe of Makhzum and was born at Cordova in 
394 = 1003. Left early an orphan, he was given 
the best teachers by his guardians and soon dis- 
tinguished himself among his fellow pupils. At 
the age of twenty he already composed poems 
which made him famous. 

Our poet became involved in the politics of 
his country through the civil wars of the Omayyad 
pretenders and the attempts of the Cordovans to 
expel from their city its Berber rulers. Elis origin, 
the position of his firmily, and particularly his 
ambition induced him to take a part. After the 
retreat of the Berbers he was therefore to be 
found in the retinue of Abu ’ 1 -Hazm Ibn Djah- 
war, the chief of the Cordovan oligarchy. 

A violent love for the poetess Wallada, of a 
princely family, brought him into conflict with a 
powerful rival, Ibn ‘Abdus, the minister of Abu 
’I-Hazm Ibn Djahwar. Ibn Zaidun wrote threat- 
ening poems against his rival and held him up 
to ridicule in a letter that has become famous. 
The latter denounced him as having secretly worked 
for a restoration of the Omayyads and he was 
thrown into prison. From here he wrote tender 
poems to Wallada and pressing appeals, in which 
he defended himself, to his friends. One of the 
latter, Abu ’l-Walid, the son of Abu ’ 1 -Hazm, suc- 
ceeded in getting him out of prison. But Wallada 
had finally abandoned him for Ibn ‘.Abdus. 

After an involuntary exile in which he unceas- 
ingly poured reproaches upon his lady friend, 
Ibn Zaidun returned to Cordova on the death of 
Abu ’ 1 -Hazm Ibn Djahwar and threw in his lot 
with the latter’s son and successor Abu 'l-Walid. 
He served him as ambassador at several Muslim 
courts in the neighbourhood of Cordova. But his 
ambition was his downfall. For some unknown 
reason he was disgraced a second time, had to flee 
from Cordova, and lived in Denia, Badajoz, and 
Seville successively. 

His fame as a poet, his literary abilities, and 
his knowledge of Muslim conditions in Spain, 
which he had acquired during his work as an 
ambassador, gained him a reception at the court 
of the Emir of Seville, al-Mu'tadid. At first he 
was only secretary to this ruler but later became 
his first minister. After the death of al-Mu'tadid, 
his son and successor, al-Mu'tamid, retained the 
poet in the same office and made use of him for 
the conquest of Cordova which now became the 
capital. 

But Ibn Zaidun’s popularity aroused the envy 
of several people at the court, particularly the 
poet Ibn "Ammar [q. v.] , al-Mu^tamid’s favou- 
rite. .A riot directed against the Jews in Seville 
gave the plotters an opportunity of getting Ibn 
Zaidnn sent there, to restore order. The poet set 
off to the great disappointment of the Cordovans 
who were very proud of their fellow-citizen : his 
family followed him soon after. But the aged Ibn 
Zaidun was seized by a fever and quickly carried 
off. He died on Radjab 15 463 (April 17-18 1071) 
and was interred in Seville. The news of his death 
caused great grief in Cordova and the whole town 
went into mourning. 

Ibn Zaidun was not only an excellent poet, but 
he was also a distinguished letter-writer and it is 
as such that he is particularly famous in the 
history of Arabic literature. His letters are not 
all published. The best known are; 

I. The letter to Ibn '’AbdUs. It is valuable for 
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Arabic philology in as much as it contains many 
allusions to facts, which are only known through 
it and through the commentary, which Ibn Nubata 
(d. 768 = 1364) wrote on it under the title Sarh 
al-^^Uyun fi Shark Risalat Ibn Zaidun (Bulak 
1278, Alexandria 1290, Cairo 1305). This letter 
was published by Reiske with a Latin trans- 
lation (Leipzig 1755). 2. The about equally im- 
portant letter to Ibn Djahwar was published also 
with a Latin translation by Besthorn (Copenha- 
gen 1889). 

Extracts from Ibn Zaidun’s poems were given 
by Weijers (Leiden 1831), de Sacy {Journ. -dr., 
XII, 508 al-Makharl, Analectes-^ manuscript 

extracts and the biography of Ibn Zaidun by Ibn 
Bassam (Ms. Bibl. Nat. Paris, n". 3322) and Tmad 
a!-Din al-Isfahani (ibid, n*. 3330). 

On the bibliography cf. Erockelmann, Gesch. 
d. arab. LUteraUtr^ i. 274 sq. (A. Cour.) 

IBN ZUHR, the patronymic of a family 
of Muslim scholars who flourished in Spain 
from the beginning of the x'h to the beginning of 
the xiiith century a. D. They had migrated from 
Arabia and traced their descent from 'Adnan [q. v.]. 
Their descendants gradually became scattered over 
the whole of the Iberian peninsula from Xativa 
(Djafn Shatiba) in southeastern Spain where they 
first settled. 

1. The ancestor of the Spanish line was called 
Zuhr. His biographer, Ibn al-Abbar, gives him the 
name al-Iyadi, because he traced his descent from 
lyad, son of Ma^add, son of ‘■Adnan, who was 
regarded as one of the founders of the Arab race. 
According to Ibn i^allikan, Zuhr al-Iyadi had a 
son named Marwan, the father of Abu Bakr Mu- 
^mmad, who was the first to take a prominent 
place among his contemporaries. He was a jurist, 
celebrated for his learning and piety, eloquence 
and liberality, and died at the age of 86 at Ta- 
lavera (Xalbira) in 422 = I030-1031. 

2. AbU^Iarw'a.v 'Ano al-Malik e. Muiiammad 
E. Marw.aN b. Zl'hk, son of the preceding, was 
a celebrated physician, who practi.sed in Kairawan 
and later for a long time in Cairo. Returning to 
Spain he settled in Denia (Daniya) where the 
ruler Musjjahid heaped honours upon him and 
took him to his court. From there his reputation 
spread through all Spain and he is said not only 
to have been a clever physician but also a learned 
jurist. Ibn Abi Usaibi'a reports that he moved 
from Denia to Seville, where he died leaving a 
considerable fortune. On the other hand Ibn Khal- 
likan azures us on reliable authority, that he died 
in Denia which he had never left. 

3. Abu ’l-'Ala’ Zuhr b. AbI Makwa.v ^Abd 
al-Malik b, Muhammad b. Marvvs.v, son of the 
preceding, is usually called Abu ’l-'Ala^ which since 
the mMflle ages has been corrupted into the variants 

V Abuleli and Ebilule, and in combination 
Tl*** Abulelizor and Albuleizor. 

Abu 1- Ala adopted a medical career and received 
training from his father 
u u 1- Aina al-Misrj. The accuracy of bis 
diagnosis marvellous. Among his pupils we 

study of bdles lettres and Tradition took him to 
Cordova where he enjoyed the instruction of the 
most celebrated teachers and soon won a con- 
siderable reputation, which attmcted for him the 
attention of al-MuHamid, the last 'Abbadid ruler 
of Seville. The latter took him to his court, over- 


whelmed him with honours, and restored to him 
his grandfather’s estate which had been confiscated. 
After al-Mu‘tamid had been dethroned by the Al- 
moravid Yusuf b. Tashfin in 484 = logi Abu 
’l-'AIa’ found an opportunity to show his gratitude 
to his former patron. But he soon went over to 
Yusuf b. Tashfin, who gave him the rank of vizier, 
so that in Latin translations of the middle age.s 
his name [is often prefixed by the Spanish form 
Alguazir. According to Ibn al-Abbar, Abu ’l-'Ala’ 
died in Cordova. His body was taken to Seville 
and interred there in 525 = 1130-1131. Wiisten- 
feld maintains, on the authority of Ibn Abi Usaibi'a, 
that he died in Seville. 

4. Abu Marwan ‘^Abd ai.-Malik b. Abi ’l-'Ai,7\’ 
Zuhr, son of the preceding, usually called Abu 
Marwan b. Zuhr, corrupted by mediaeval copyists to 
Abhomeron Avenzoar or simply Avenzoar, was 
born in Seville, The date of his birth is not given by 
the biographers, but a few equations place it ap- 
proximately between 484 = 1091 and 487 = 1094. 
After receiving an excellent education in literature, 
law and theology, his father taught him medicine. 
He soon became equal in knowledge to his teacher 
and distinguished himself by his original experiments 
in therapeutics. Like his father he was at first in the 
service of the Almoravids and later of the Almo- 
hads. Averroes [v. ibn Rushd] was on intimate terms 
with him and considered him the greatest physician 
since Galen, but was not his pupil as many insist. 
On a journey through North Africa .\venzoar suffered 
many indignities from 'Alt b. Yusuf, the governor 
of Marrakush, for some unknown reason. The lat- 
ter even had the doctor imprisoned and he makes 
some bitter allusions to the event in his tvorks. 
On the death of 'Alt b, Yusuf b. TSsifin and 
the overthrow of the Almoravids by the Alrao- 
hads, Avenzoar went over to 'Abd al-Mu’min and 
had no cause to repent of his action. He was 
given rich presents and like his father before him 
received the rank of vizier. Among his works may 
be mentioned the A'llab al-Ikti^ad fi IsjTih al- 
Anf%is wa l-Ad^sad^^ which he composed by order 
of and on lines laid down by the Emir Ibrahim 
b. Yusuf, and especially his chief work, the Aliab 
al- Tahir fi 'l-Mudawat wa 'l-Tadbtr^ which he 
wrote at the instigation of Averroes. Avenzoar 
exercised a considerable influence on European 
medicine, which lasted till the end of the xviith 
century, owing to the translations of his books into 
Hebrew and Latin. From the theoretical point of 
view, like Galen, be championed the theory of 
humours, but in practice considered experience the 
most reliable guide. In him we find not only 
original views on established facts, but new con- 
tributions to knowledge also such as the descrip- 
tion of the mediastinal tumours and the abscess on 
the pericardium, diseases which had not been previ- 
ously mentioned. He was the first Arab physician 
to recommend tracheotomy. Artificial feeding either 
through the gullet or through the rectum was 
not unknown to him and he explains its working 
with much skill. The erroneous view taken by 
several writers that Avenzoar was a Jew has been 
challenged by Steinschneider {Arch, fiir tathol. 
Anatonuc^xXxrc 1873, P- US) and Wusfenfeld 
{Gesch. dcr arab Aerzte etc., p. 89) and finally 
clearly refuted by G. Colin {Avenzoar, sa vie et 
ses auvres, p, 34 sqq.). After a meritorious career 
devot^ to work and good deeds, Avenzoar died, 
like his father, of a malignant tumour at Seville in 
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557 = Ii6i-2. He left a son and a daughter and 
was buried outside the Victory Gate. 

5. Abu B.\kr Muhammad b. 'Abd al-Malik b. 
ZuilR, son of the preceding, known as al-Hafid, 
the “grandson”, born in 504— Ilio-ii, died in 
595 = 1198-9, was likewise a distinguished physi- 
cian but more of a practical man than a writer 
of medical works, although a treatise on diseases 
of the eye is attributed to him. Almost unknown 
in Christian Europe , he had a very high reputa- 
tion among the Muslims of Spain and Africa, 
although this was due less to his activity as a 
doctor than to his deep learning in all branches 
of Arab literature and to his poems of great 
delicacy of sentiment. The Almohad Caliph Ya'kub 
b. Yusuf al-Mansur summoned him to Africa to 
his court, appointed him his physician, gave him 
rich gifts and showed him great honour but thus 
aroused the jealousy of the vizier Abu Zaid 'Abd 
al-Rahraan b. Yudjan. The latter had the physician 
and his niece who was very skilled in gynaecology 
and midwifery treacherously poisoned during their 
stay in Morocco. The Caliph preached his funeral 
sermon and he was buried in the garden of the 
Emirs. He left a son and a daughter. 

6. Abu Muhammad 'Abd Allah b. al-Hafid, 
son of the preceding, born in 577 = 1181-2 at 
Seville, was an excellent physician, trained in the 
school of his father. The Almohad caliphs al- 
Mansur and al-Nasir successively took him to their 
court and heaped honours upon him. Like his 
father he was also murdered by poisoning and 
died in 602 = 1205-6, being only 25, on a journey 
to Marrakujh at Ribat al-Fath (Rabat). His body 
which was buried there was later exhumed, taken 
to Seville and buried there outside the Victory 
Gate along with the remains of his ancestors. He 
left two sons Aba Marwan 'Abd al-Malik and 
Abu ’l-‘Ala Muhammad, both of whom lived in 
Seville ; the younger was also a physician and had 
a sound knowledge of the works of Galen. 

Bibliography. Gabriel Colin, Avcn- 
zoar, sa Vie el w Oeirz'Z'rr (Paris, Leroux 191 1); 
id., La Tedhkira d'Abu 'l-^AloP (Paris, Leroux, 
1911); Joh. Freind, Opera omnia medica (Lon- 
don, John Wright, 1733 )| Hadjdji Khalifa , 
I^cxiccn Sibliographicum el Encyclopaedicum., ed. 
Pliigel (London 1842); Ibn Abl Usaibi'a, 
al-Anbd’ ft Tabakdt al-AtibbcP (Cairo, pr. 
Wahbiya, 1299 A. H. [1882]); Ibn al-Abbar, «/- 
MiLdjam.^ ed. Co&exa (^Biblioth. Arabico-Hispana.^ 
iv., Madrid, 1886); Ibn al-Abbar, Kifdb al- 
Takmi/a li-Kitdb al-Sila.^ ed. Codera , as the 
'^Complementnm libri atsilah" [Biblioth, Arabico- 
Hispana.^ v. vi., Madrid, 1887 — 1S89), N#. 255, 
^ 55 i >691, 1717; Ibn Khallikan, Kitdb PVa- 
fayat al-A'yan, ed. Wustenfeld, Ni>. 683; Lu- 
cien I.eclerc, Histoire de la Medecine arabe 
(Paris, Leroux, 1876); Wustenfeld, Geschichte 
dcr arabischen Aerzle tend Naltirforscher (Got- 
tingen, 1840). (Gabriel Colin). 

IBRAHIM, the Biblical Abraham, was, according 
to the Kur’an (Sura vi. 74), the son of Azar, which 
name is apparently to be derived from Elazar, the 
name of his servant (cf. S. Fraenkel in Zeitschr. 
d. Deutsch. Morgenl. Gesellseh..^ Ivi. 72). The Bi- 
blical names of Abraham’s ancestors: Tarikh b. 
Nahur b. Sarugh b. Arghii b. Faligh b. 'Abir b. 
Shalikh b. Hainan b. Arfakhshad b. Sam b. Nuh 
arc found in al-Tha'labi, p. 44, and Ibn al-Athir, 
i. 67, and this genealogy agrees perfectly with 


i Genesis xi. lo — 21 and Chronicles.^ i. 12 — 27. Kai- 
: nan alone seems to have been inserted from Genesis 
V. 12. Born in 1263 after the Deluge or 3337 
after the creation (al-Tha'labi, /. r.) — a combin- 
ation of the dates given in Genesis v. 3 — 10 and 
xi. 10—25 however gives the birth of Abraham 
291 years after Noah 01 1918 after the creation — 
he at once undertook his mission of preaching a 
holy war against King Namrud. His mother ‘Usha’ 
had to take refuge in a cave at Kutha where he 
first saw the light of the world (al-Tha'labl, /. c . ; 
Tabari, i. 256; Zamakhshari, i. 172; Baidiiwi, i. 
133; Ibn al-Athir, i. 96; Yakut, s. v. Kutha; al- 
Bakri, p. 485; al-Mukaddasi, p. 86; Baba bdthrd^ 
91a; Maimonides, Dalalat al-HlPirin.^ chap. 29). 
For bad dreams had induced Namrud to have 
pregnant women watched and their newborn sons 
killed. The slayers visited Ibrahim’s mother to 
examine her before the pains of childbirth had 
come upon her. They examined her body on the 
right and the child hid on the left; they sought 
it on the left and it fled to the right so that they 
had to depart after doing nothing (al-Kisa’i, p. 115 — 
120). The story in the Sefer Hayyashar (section 
Noah) that Terach was ordered to hand over Abra- 
ham to be executed and in his place delivered 
up the son of a handmaid has its origin in Mus- 
lim tradition. While still quite a child {Talmud 
Neddrtm., 32) an experience gave him the know- 
ledge of Allah which is mentioned in the Kurban 
vi. 75 — 79. When he had left the cave and was 
coming to his father’s house, night fell upon him 
and he saw a star. He said: “That is my Lord”! 
But when it set, he said: “I do not love those 
that set”! He saw the moon rise and said: 
“That is my Lord!” As it also disappeared, he 
said: “Verily, if my Lord does not guide me, 
I shall become one of those that go astray!” 
When he saw the sun rise, he said: “That is my 
Lord, he is the greatest I” When it also set, he 
said: “O my people, I am free from your idolatry 
See, I turn my face to the creator of Heaven and 
Earth!” etc. We also find these stories in the He- 
brew book, Shebet Musar (Smyrna 1729)1 P- *<> 9 — 
III, and Sefer Hayyasjmr {Noah). Of the various 
legends (in al-Tha'labl, p. 45 — 47, and al-Kisa’i, 
p. 125 — 140) which describe Ibrahim’s wars with 
Namrud and which also found a way into later 
Rabbinical literature (Jellinek, Beth Hammidr..^ i. 
25 — 34; Sefer Hayyds^r \Noah'\\ Sefer Eliydhti 
ce/iz, ch. 25, and Pirke de R. El.., ch. 32) the 
following may find a place here, which are based 
on Kurban xxi. 59 — 67, as well as on Genesis 
Rabba, section 38. One day his fellow tribesmen 
left the town to offer sacrifices to their God.s. 
Ibrahim pretended to be unwell and remained in 
the town. Armed with an axe he went to the 
temple of the gods where tables were laid with 
food. He said: “Why do ye not eat?” and struck 
off the hand of one, the foot of another and the 
head of a third. He put the axe into the hand of 
the biggest and placed various dishes before him. 
When the people of the town saw this on their 
return, they accused Ibrahim of the deed. He 
answered; “Verily, the biggest of them has done 
this; ask them, if they can speak”. They said; 
“You surely know that they cannot speak”. He said : 
“Do you, disregarding Allah, worship what can 
neither help nor harm you ' Fie upon you and your 
worship of idols!” Thrown into a limekiln as a 
punishment he left it unharmed after being three or 
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seven days in it (al-Tha^labl and al-Kisa^i, /. e.). 
Namrud was completely defeated and Ibrahim with 
his followers set out for Palestine being now called 
KhalU Allah^ “the friend of God” (al-Kisa^i and 
al-Tha^labi following yesaias^ xli, 8, Shabbath 137, 
Menahoth 53). In Egypt his beautiful wife Sara 
was taken before Fir'awn {Genesis^ xii. 10 — 20, 
al-Tha‘labi, p. 44, Tabari, i. 225, Ibn al-Athli', i. 
72). She said he was her brother so that he might 
not be slain on her account. She was not telling 
a lie, as he was her brother in the faith. When 
Fir'awn tried to touch her, his hand was paralyzed 
and restored again when he had sent her back. 
In Saba' in Palestine he dug a well of fresh 
clear water. Being molested by the inhabitants he 
had to go away whereupon the water dried up 
{Genesis^ xxi. 25 — 30, al-Tha'labl and Ibn al-AthIr, 
1 . r.). The people hurried after him to beg him 
to return. But he refused and gave them seven 
goats {Genesis xvi. 30) with instruction to place 
them at the well; the water would flow then again. 
When a menstruating woman had drunk from 
the well, the water entirely disappeared. In his 
I20'li year he circumcised himself ( al-Tha'labi , 
p. 59). He died at the age of 175 and was buried 
in the family tomb at i^abrtin [cf. the article 
AL-imALiL]. On the day of the Resurrection, he 
will take his place at the left hand of Allah and 
guide the pious into Paradise (al-liia'labi, p. 60; 
cf. Genesis R.^ Par. 48). 

Bibliography. al-Tha'labi, A'isas al-AnbiyiP., 
Cairo 1312, p. 43 — 47, 59 ry.; al-Kisa^i, R'isas 
at-Anbiya'‘y p. 128 — 145, 153; Tabari, Annales., 
i. 220 — 225; Ibn al-Athir, i. 67 — 98; Griin- 
baum, Beitrage., p. 122 — 130; Eisenberg, Abra- 
ham in der arab. Legends.^ 1912; Weiss, Leben 
Abrahams., Berlin 1913 [contains a fragment from 
al-Kisa‘i, which seems to be of very late origin 
and differs in many respects from the originM.] 

(J. Eisenberg.) 

Sprenger {Leben unU Lehre des Mohammad., ii. 
276 sqq.') was the first to point out that the figure 
of Ibrahim in the Kur'an has a history before he 
finally develops into the founder of the Ka'ba. 
This thesis was further expounded by Snouck 
Hurgronje as follows {Het Mekkaansche Feest, p. 
20 sqql). In the older revelations (Sura li. 24 sqq . ; 
XV. 5 sqq., xxxvii. 81 sqq., vi. 74 sqq., xix. 42 
sqq., xxi. 52 sqq., xxix. 15 sqql) he is an apostle 
of God , who has to admonish his people, like other 
prophets. Isma'il is not yet connected with him. 
At the same time it is emphasised that Allah had 
not yet sent an admonisher to the Arabs (xxxii. 
2; xxxiv. 43; xxxvi. 5); Ibrahim never appears 
as the founder of the Ka'ba and the first Muslim. 

In the Medina Saras on the other hand,. Ibrahim 
is called Hanif [q. v.] Muslim, the founder of the 
“religion of Ibrahim”, whose palladium, the Ka'ba, 
he founded along with Isma'il (ii. 118 sqq., iii. 
60, 84 etc.). This alteration is explained as fol- 
lows. Muhammad had appealed to the Jews in 
Mecca; in Medina it was soon shown that they 
seceded from him, Muhammad was therefore forced 
to find other support; he therefore ingeniously 
created the new role of the patriarch ; he could 
now be independent of contemporary Judaism by 
appealing to the Judaism of Ibrahim, which was 
also the precursor of Islam. When Mecca again 
became prominent in his ideas, Ibrahim at the 
same time became the founder of the sanctuary 
‘here. (A. J. Wensinxk.) 


IBRAHIM n. 'Abd Allah, son of the great- 
grandson of 'Ali, 'Abd Allah b. al-Hasan [([. v.] 
was brought up with his brother Muhammad [q. v.] 
in the expectation of one day becoming Caliph. 
They therefore consideied the 'Abbasids as usmpers 
and with all the more justice as before the fall 
o( the Omayyads, Abii Dja'far is said to have paid 
homage to Muhammad as Caliph. The brothers 
were therefore no little danger to him and as 
Caliph he sent officers to seaich for them, so that 
they were forced to wander from place to place 
with many dangerous adventures in order to remain 
concealed. Muhammad finally went to Medina and 
Ibrahim to Basra to advertise their cause. Although 
the project was by no means ripe, Muhammad found 
himself forced to appear openly as a rebel in 
Ramadan 145 (Nov. 762), which, in spite of his 
misgivings forced his brother to do the same in 
Basra. His situation was at first not unfavourable. 
Sentiment in the 'Irak was strongly 'Alid and 
Abu Dja'far, who was staying in the unruly town 
of Kufa, had sent the most of his troops to Me- 
dina or elsewhere. Ibrahim seized the state treasury 
and equipped armies, which captured al-Ahwaz, 
Paris and Wasit for him. But soon there arrived 
the depressing news that his brother in Medina 
had fallen on Ramadan 14 = 6 Dec. 762, which 
resulted in the Caliph now being able to send his 
general 'Isa b. Musa from Medina to the 'Iralj. 
Ibrahim, who had left Basra to attack Kufa, met 
'Isa at Bakhamra south of Kufa on the 15* Dhu 
T-Ka‘da (14 Febr. 763). Ibrahim’s troops were at 
first victorious, but then the battle turned and he 
himself fell, struck by an arrow. His head was 
cut off and sent to the Caliph. Ibrahim, who was 
48 years old, was better fitted for the dangers of 
an adventurous wandering life than for the task 
of conducting a revolution. Like many of his 
family he was personally brave, but his character 
was weak, he had a dreamy and somewhat sen- 
sual nature and above all had inherited the fatal 
faculty of the 'Alids for rejecting good advice and 
following an unreflecting and ruinous course. 

Bibliography. Tabari, ed. de Goeje, iii. 
143 sqq. passim, 282 — 319, 416, 532; Fragm. 
hist, arabic., ed. de Goeje, p. 230 — 256;Mas'udI, 
prairies d'or, ed. Barbier de Meynard, vi. 
190 — 202 ; Ibn al-ABiIr, Chronicon, ed. Torn- 
berg, V. 390, 398, 408, 420, 428—437 ; N61- 
deke. Sketches from Eastern History, p. 120 sqq. 

(Fr. Buhl.) 

IBRAHIM B. ADHAM b. Mansur b. YazId b. 
Diabir (Abu Ishak) al-TamImI al-'IdjlI, the 
famous ascetic, was a native of Balkh. The 
dates given for his death, which is said to have 
occurred while he was taking part in a naval ex- 
pedition against the Greeks {Hilyat al-AwliylP, 
Leiden MS., i. 188), range between 160 and 166 
(776 — 783). Some verses composed on this oc- 
casion by the poet Muhammad b. Kunasa of Kafa 
(died 207 822), whose mother was the sister of 

Ibrahim b. Adham, praise his asceticism, the nobi- 
lity of his character, and his personal courage 
and refer to “the Western tomb”, al-dyadath al- 
gharbi, in which he was buried (A gh ant, xii. 1 1 3, 
7 sqql). According to one account, he was buried 
at Stikln, a fortress in Ram (Yakut, edited by 
Wustenfeld, iii. 196, i,). The fact that after his 
conversion to Sufism he migrated to Syria, where 
he worked and lived by his labour until his death, 
is established by many anecdotes related in the 
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Hilyaf al-Azv/h(f. He is repoited to have said to j 
*^Al)d Allah b. Mubarak, who asked him why he I 
had left I^uiasan: ‘*1 find no joy in life except ! 
in Syria, where 1 llee with my rcdigion from peak I 
to peak and from hill to hdl, and tho^^e who see I 
me think I am a madman or a camel-driver”. I 
The Sufi legend of Ibrahim b. Adham is cvi- \ 
dently modelled upon the story of Buddha (see | 
Goldziher, A Biiddhismus Iiatdni az Iszlantra^ sum- | 
marised by T. Duka in you) n. Roy, Aunt. Soc , ■ 
1904, p. 132 ). Here Iljrahim appears as ‘ 

a prince of Balkh who, while hunting, was warned 
by an unseen voice that he was not created for 
the purpose of chasing haies or foxes: wheteupon 
he dismounted, clad himself in the woollen garment 
of one of his father's shepherds, to whom he gave 
his horse and all that he had with him, and 
“abandoned the path of w’orldly pomp for the 
path of asceticism and piety” (for other accounts 
of his conversion, see Goldziher, loc. cit and 
Faivat al-VVafaydt.^ Bulak, 12S3 A. H., i. 3, ig 
sqq.). The anecdotes and sayings of Ibrahim, as 
recorded by his earliest biographers, show' that he 
was essentially an ascetic and quieiist of a prac- 
tical type; we look in vain for any traces of the 
speculative mysticism which developed in the fol- 
lowing century. Like many of the ancient Sufis, 
he took every precaution that his food should be 
dawful’ in the religious sense of the word. He 
did not carry the doctrine of tazx'-ikkul to the 
point of refusing to earn his livelihood: on the 
contrary, he supported himself by gardening, reap- 
ing, grinding wheat, etc. While he approved of 
begging, in so far as it incites men to give alms I 
and thereby increases their chance of salvation, 
he condemned it as a means of livelihood. He 
said: “There are two kinds of begging. A man 
may beg at people’s doors, or he may .'•ay, T 
frequent the mosque and pray and fast and wor- 
ship God and accept whatever is given me’. This 
is the worse of the two kinds. Such a person is 
an importunate beggar”. A trait far more charac- 
teristic of Indian and Syrian than of Moslem as- 
ceticism appears in the story that one of the three 
occasions on w'hich Ibrahim felt joy w'as when he 
looked at the fur garment that he was wearing, 
and could not distinguish the fur from the lice, 
because there w'ere so many of the latter (al-Kushairl, 
Risala^ Cairo, 131S A. H., p. 83, 1 . 25 sqq^. As 
examples of his mystical sayings the following 
may be quoted: “Poverty is a treasure which God 
keeps in heaven and does not bestow' except on 
those w’hom He loves”; “this is the sign of him 
that knows God, that his chief care is goodness 
and devotion, and his words are mostly w'ords of 
praise and glorification”. In answ'er to Abu Yazid 
al-Djudhaml, who declared that Paradise is the 
utmost that devotees hope to obtain from God 
hereafter, Ibrahim said: “By God, I deem thtlt 
the greatest matter, as they consider it, is that 
God should not withdraw' from them His gracious 
countenance”. Although such ideas mark the tran- 
sition from asceticism to mysticism, we cannot 
regard Ibrahim b. Adham as one who had crossed I 
the border-line. The keynotes of his leligion are 1 
renunciation of the world and self-mortification, i 
and in these he finds the fullest peace and joy, ■ 
not in the ecstasy of contemplation or the en- j 
thusiasm of self-abandonment. (Nk'holson.) 

[An Arabic romance of Ibrahim b. Adham, trans- ' 
lated from the Turkish of Darvvish Hasan al-Rumi 

The En'cyclopaedia of Islam, II. 


and abridged by Ahmad b, Yusuf Sinan al-Kara- 
mani al-Dima:Jiki (d. 1019 = 1611) is preserved 
m Beilin (cf. Brockelmann, Gesch. d. ai'ab. Litt.^ ii. 
301; survey of contents in Ahlwardt’s Verz.)^ 
and a manuscript having the title Shat al-SuItan 
Tbrahhu h. Adham fa'll/ al-[''ai zvisk hasa?) al-Rtimi.^ 
is mentioned by Habib al-Zaiyat, Khazahn al-Kittiib 
fj Dnnashk ica-Daiaaklha. p. 39, N*’. 130, 2. A 
versified ATw Wall Allah Adham is contained in Ms. 
Gotha. Pertsch, Die arab. Hss..^ n^. 2752. A romance 
of Ibiahim has been versified in Hindustani by 
Abu ’ 1 -Hasan (Husain) Muhammad, under the title 
Gulzdr-i Ibrahim (Mirat 1865,11th. Lucknow 1869, 
Cavvnpore 1877 : cf. J. F. Biumhardt, Cat. of Hindti- 
stani prhited Books Brit. Mus..^ p. 2i6:Garcinde 
Tassy, Hist, dc la Litl. hiudonic et hindoitstanie 
i. loi) There exists also a Malay romance of which 
the following summary is given by Dr. J. J. 
de Hollander, Handlcidiny bi] dc Beoefcning der 
Malcischc Taal- c/i Lcttcrkiinde.^ 6'^f^ ed. Breda, 
*^ 93 ? P* 34 ^* “After a prosperous reign of some 
years. Sultan Ibrahim, prince of “^Irak, decides to 
perform the pilgrimage to Mecca and charges the 
most tnistw'orthy of his viziers with the govern- 
ment in his absence. Plaving arrived in Kufa, 
Ibrahim becomes acquainted with Sitti Saliha, the 
daughter of Sharif Hasan. He marries her, but 
soon leaves her in order to continue his journey 
to Mecca. Twenty years later, his son Muham- 
mad Tahir, w'ho was born from this marriage, 
betakes himself to Mecca to visit his father, who 
had been uninterruptedly engaged in devotion in 
the holy mosque. Sultan Ibrahim, being determined 
to renounce the world for ever, gives his son his 
seal-ring, by which he may vindicate his right to 
the throne of "Iiak, and bids him go to that coun- 
try. The son obeys and is acknowledged by the 
vizier as the legitimate ruler. He does not desire, 
how’ever, to take the reins of government and ab- 
dicates in favour of the vizier, on whom he be- 
stows all the treasures left by his father.” The 
Malay romance exists in two recensions, a shorter 
(ed. with Dutch Iransl. by P. P. Roorda van Eysinga, 
Levensschefs van Suit h an Ibrahiem vorst van 
Eirakh Batavia 1822; ed. of text w'ith notes by 
D. Lenting, Geschiedenis yan Sulthan Ibrahiem., 
zoon van Adaham.^ vorst van Irakh.^ Breda, 1846; 
new ed. by A. Regensburg, Batavia, 1890, in 
I.atin transcr., ibid. 1901) and a longer one; the 
latter is said to have been translated from the 
Arabic of a certain Hadrami shaildi, named Abu 
Bakr (cf. Ph. S. van Ronkel, Cata/o^^us dcr Ala- 
Uist'he Handschrijtcn van het Bataviaasch Gc- 
nooischap.^ pp. 120 — 122, N®. 117 — 122 = I er- 
handclingcn van het Bataviaasih Genootschap van 
Kiinstcn en Wctcnschappcfi vol. 57). Stories of 
Ibrahim b. Adham, in part agreeing with the 
published text, are also found in the Bustan al- 
Salatin (composed in Atjeh 1040 = 1630-1), Book 
iv. Ch. i. (cf. H. N. van cler Tuuk in Bijdra^en 
tot dc Taal.^ Land- en Volkcnkunde van Xed.- 
Indk.^ Ser. iii., i. 424 sq.^ N®. 17; do., Mahisch 
Lecsboek.^ The Hague, 1868. p. 40 — 8; van Ron- 
kel, 0. c. N®. 55) anil in the Javanese works Las~ 
mas (') Salatin (Hr. Mus.^ cf. G. Niemann, Inlei^ 
ding tot de kennis van den Islam.^ p 479) and 
Xalva 7 vi.^ cf. J. H. G. Gunning, Diss. I.eiden 1881, 
xxi. sq.\ A. C. Vreede, Catal. van de Javaan- 
sche . , . - Handschr. dcr Lcidsche Vniv.-Bibl..^ p. 
303, N®. 221. Poetic adaptations in Javanese have 
been made by P. P. Roorda van Eysinga (Am- 
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sterdani 1843) ^^d C. F. Wintei (Batavia l8S2, ! 
1908), the latter from prose by F. L. Winter ; 
(Semarang 1881); cf. Vreede, o. r. , p. 216 sq. 
There are also versions of the story in Sunda , 
(pr. Batavia, 1859 and 1888; cf. H. H. Juyn- \ 
boll, Cafal. van de Malehche en SocnJanecsche ^ 
Handschr. der Lcidsche Lmv.-Bild.^ p. 320 | 

NO. 381-2; Sufpl., p. 34 sq-^ NO. 63), and in ; 
Buginese (transl. from the Malay ; cf. B. F. Mat- 1 
thes, Kort verslag aangaande . . . Maknssaarschc : 
en Boegineesche Handschr.^ p. 32, NO. 95). \ 

(C. VAN Arendonk.)] ' 
Bibliography. In addition to the refe- | 
rences given in the article; Tabakat al~SttJtya 1 
of Abu ‘Abd al-Rahnian al-Sulami, Brit. Mus. 1 
MS., f. 4a; Abu Nu‘aim al-isfahani, Hilyat al- 
Azvliya% Leiden MS.,i. 1 82« ; al-Kushairi, 

(Cairo, 1318), p. 9, issyy.; al-Hudjwiri, al- 

Mahdpub^ transl. by Nicholson, p. 103 sqq.\ 
^Attar, Tadhkirat al-Audiya.^ ed. by Nicholson, 
i. 85 — 106; Dj aml. Nafahat al-Cns.yd.hy hees., 
N®. 14; al-Sha‘ranI, al-Tabakat al-kubra i. 

gi ; Ibn KhalliUan , ed. by Wustenfeld, addit. 
et var. lect. collectio prima, p. 13 sq.\ Pau'at 
al-Wafaydt i. 3. See, further; von Kremer, 
Gesch. der hcrrschenden Idem des Islains., p. 
57 /y. ; Nichol-son, Ibrahim b. Adham., in Zeit- 
schr. fur Assyriol.^ xxvi. 215 — 220; Goldziher, 
Vorlesungen uber den Islam, p. 163; E. G. 
Browne, Literary History of Persia, i. 425. 
Concerning the pictorial representation of an 
incident in the legend of Ibrahim b. Adham, 
see Journ. Roy. Asiat. Sac., 1909, p. 751, nnd 
1910, p. 167. (Nicholson.) 

IBRAHIM b. al-Aghlab (184 — 196 = 800 — 
812), founder of the semi-independent 
dynasty of the Aghlabids, was the son of 
al-Aghlab b. Salim b. ‘Il<al al-Tamlinl, a native 
of Marw al-Rudls who had governed Ifrikiya after 
the depaiture of Ibn al-Ash'ath in 148 A. H. and 
had been killed two years later in the revolt of 
al-Hasan b. Harb. In 179 (795) Ibrahim received 
the governorship of the Zab. When the mistakes 
of the governor Ibn Mukatil had roused the people 
against him, who finally (183 — 799) expelled 
him, Ibrahim came to his assistance, and after the 
restoration of order, cleverly made himself so in- 
dispensable to Harun al-Rashid, that the Caliph, 
on Harthama’s advice, left him in possession of 
Ifrikiya on payment of a tribute of 40,000 dinars 
vv’hile Egypt was freed from the .subvention of 
100,000 dinars which she paid annually to Ifri- 
kiya. This change took place on the 12'h Dju- 
mada II 184 (July g, Soo). Follouing Spain and 
the Maghrib, Ifiikiya in tuin .separated from the 
'Abbasid empire. Egypt was soon to follow. The 
new prince began by building a new capital to 
replace Kairawan : this was al-‘AbbasTya [q. v,]. 
A year later he received ambassadors from Char- 
lemagne (801), who brought from Africa a number 
of relics: this was piesumably not the only object 
of their journey and it may be supposed that 
Charlemagne was seeking an ally against the Omai- 
yads in Spain. In i86 (S02) Ibrahim suppressed 
a rising of Hamdls al-Kaisi in Tunis; in 189 
(805) another broke out in Tripoli, the inhabitants 
of which drove out the AghlabI governor Sufyan 
b. al-Mada'. Hardly had this been terminated by 
an amnesty 194 (809) when a more serious rising 
took place in the very centre of Ifrikiya. ‘Imran 
b. Mudjalid al-Rabi‘ (Dhahabi has Makhlid instead 


of iludjahd, V. Fagnan. Ibn al-.\t]iir. Annates, 
p. 158, note I. p. 173) and lyuraish b. al- Tu- 
ni5i weie at its head. Ibrahim was besieged for 
a whole year in al-‘-\.bl)asT) a. Money scut by the 
Caliph bought off the rebels and Tmian retired to 
the Zab, where he lived till ^le death of Ibr.ihim 
without being distuibed. liiiioli was again the 
scene of a revolt in 196 (Sn) in the course of 
which it was pillaged by the lihaiidji Iluwara. 
The ruler sent his son ‘Abd Allah at the head 
of an army and after an initial success the latter 
was foiced’to fight against the K]jaiidjis from Ta- 
hert (Tagdemt) led by their Rustam! imam ‘.Abd 
al-Wahhab b. ‘Abd al-Rahman [q. v.]. The town 
was besieged by them, and the assault had begun 
when the news came that Ibrahim had died on 
the 2ist Shawwal 196 (si>> July 812) at al-Kairawan. 
‘Abd Allah, eager to seize his herit.ige, made peace 
with ‘Abd al-Wahhab by abandoning to him the 
whole of Tripolitania, except Tripoli, as well as 
the districts of Kastiliya and Djerba. 

Bibliography. al-Baladhuri , Futah al- 
Bidddn (ed. de Goeje), p. 233-4; Anonymous, 
Kitab al-'Uyun (in Ue Goeje and de Jong, 
Fragmenta historicornm arabicortini). p. 302rr/. ; 
Ibn al-Athir, Kamil (ed. Tornbeig), vi. 96, 
106—8, 1 13, 132, 163, 187 sq. (trails. Fa- 
gnan, Annales du Ilag/u cb ct de I'Espagne, 

pp. 149, 156 — lOo, 162, 167 ry, 173. 175 -I'/-); 
Ibn ‘Idharl, Histoire de I Afrique et de I'Espagne 
(ed. Dozy), i. 81 — 84, 86 (trans. Fagnan, i. 
108 — 1 16); Abu ’1-MahasIn, al-Nndfum, i. 488, 
511, 528, 532; Ibn KJialdun, Kitab al-Ibar, vi. 

1 13; Histoire des Berb'eres, transl. de Slane, i. 
225; Hist, de I Afrique et de la Sicile (ed. and 
transl. Des vergers, Paris 1841), p. 3’i 33 — 3^ of 
the text, p. 81, 83,94 of the transl.; al-Nuwaiil, 
in the appendix to Vol. i. of the transl. of the 
Histoire des Berb'eres, p. 397 — 403 ; Abll Za- 
karlya, Chroniqiu, transl. NIasqueray (Algers 
1879), p. 121 — 6; al-Shamakhi, K'ltiib al-Siya.t 
(Cairo, n. d.), S. 159 — 241; Ibn Abl Dinar, 
Mums (Tunis 1286), p. 47; Eigenhard, Anna- 
les Francorum, ad ann. 801 ; Reinaud, Inva- 
sions des Sarrazins en France (Paris 1836), p. 
117; Eournel, Les Berbers, i. 407, 411 — 415, 
440 — 453, 458 — 460. (RENfe Basset.) 

IBRAHIM, Abu IshAk b. Ahmad, ninth 
ruler of the Aghlabid dynasty. Although 
he had solemnly sworn to his dying brother Mu- 
hammad Abu T-Ghaianik to recognise his nephew 
Ahu 'Ileal, he seized the throne on the death of 
his brother on the 6>h DjumadS I 261 (== l6>h Fe- 
bruary 875) with the acquiescence of the people of 
al-Kairawan. He was famous for two very different 
reasons: his taste for building and his ferocious 
cruelly. He built the Kasr al-Bahr at al-Ralckada and 
placed along the coast a number of towers {nia- 
huris) to signal nocturnal attacks, which has led 
other buildings to be WTongly attributed to him. 
He waged wars notably against al-‘Abb5s, who 
rebelling against his father Ahmad, the first Tu- 
lunid of Egj pt, marched against Ifrikiya in 266 = 
879-880. After defeating the Aghlabid troops under 
Muhammad b. Kurhub at the Wadi Wardasa, he 
was held up at first by the siege of Labda and later 
by that of Tripoli. The Abadis [q. v.] of the Djebel 
Nefusa, led by their chief Ilyas b. Mansur came 
to the help of the town and destroyed the army 
of al-‘Abbas who fled to Egypt (267 = 880-1). A 
rising of the Berbers of Ifrikiya cost the life of Mu- 
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liammad b. Kurhub (Dhu 'l-IIidjdja 268 = June-July | 
882) and was only suppressed by Ibrahim's son Abu i 
l-'Abbas. The laLter having completely defeated 
the Nefusa was sent to bicily where Syr.acuse had | 
been taken in S7S. Ibrahim followed latei and I 
in Radjab 289= July — August 902 by order of the ' 
^Abbasid Caliph, seized Taormina, then crossing ' 
the strait began to besiege Cosenza. He died of 
dysentery during the siege on the 19'u Dhu 'l-Ra'da 
289 — 26m October 90Z. His body was taken to 
Kairawan where he was buried on the I’l AIii- 
harrain 290 = 5'^ December 902. All the histo- 
rians unanimously accuse him of cruelty and quote 
numerous examples e. g. the massacre of the 
maw las, the inhabitants ot al-Rakkada and of Tunis, 
the murder of his physicians, ministers, pages, 
his son Abu ’ 1 -Aghlab, and his eight brothers, on ac- 
count of imaginary fears. He created a bodyguard 
of negroes whom alone he trusted and who were 
the instruments of his cruelties. 
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IBRAHIM B. Ahmad, the youngest son of 
Ahmad I, Avas born on the 12'h Shawwal 1024 
(4'‘i November 1615) und succeeded his brother 
Murad IV (died 16’ ' Shawwal 1049 =r 8' ' Febr. 
1640) on the throne as igU' Ottoman sultan. 
His brothers, 'Osman II and Murad IV reigning 
before him, had kept him in stiict seclusion, and 
he grew up in awe of their machinations and in 
continual fear of a violent death, being on the whole 
of a delicate constitution ; all this contrived to 
render him absolutely incapable of governing a 
great empire. During the first years of his reign 
he therefore left the government in the hands 
of the able vizier Kara Mustafa. By the treaty of 
Szon (iS'i' March 1642) the latter renewed the 
peace with Austria; he reconquered the fortress 
of Kiosk, and among some minor disturbances 
he suppressed the dangerous insurrection of Nasuh- 
pashazade (^1642). At the same time he kept 
a watchful eye on the financial system of the 
country, and he greatly improved it by reforming 
the currency, by limitation of the expenses of the 
State, and by a strict . collection of the taxes. After 
four years he fell a victim to court intrigue, and 
was beheaded on 2I’' Dhu ' 1 -Ka'da 1053 
January 1644). The Sultan, who indulged in the 
delights of harem-life as none of his predecessors 
or successors ever did, w'as now" absolutely under 
the sway of his odalisks and favourites, particu- 


larly^ the notorious Dqinfidji Kh odja Husain, an 
ignorant softa from Zafranborlu, who cured Ibra- 
him from Ills fits of faintness by his magic charms 
and theieby won unlimited control over him. The 
State revenues were dissipated to humour the 
foolish whims of Ibrahim and his coiut; offices 
and ranks were given by favour and for gifts 
1. e. in propoition to the brilies given. The result 
was an uninterrupted seiies of changes of grand 
viziers and ministers. 

Such was the wretched state of affairs wTen on 
the 2S '■ Sept. 1644 Maltese corsairs seized a con- 
voys of pilgrims near Karpathos; among them was 
the Sultan s Ayslar Aghasi Suinbul with his riches 
and his retinue, lioimd fur Cairo whither he had 
been banished. 1 he Sultan resolved to be revenged, 
and as his favourite, the silihddr Yiisuf, had already 
been inciting him against Venice, the Sultan un- 
dertook an e.xpcditioii .Against the Republic. With- 
out a declaration of war a strong Turkish army 
was landed in Crete in June 1645 and took Canea. 
In the following year Rliethymo fell, while the 
siege of the strong fortress of Candia continued 
to drag on. In the meanwhile the Turks were 
repeatedly defeated in Dalmatia. All this roused 
the Sultan's v. ratli to such an extent, that he 
resolved to massacre all Christians, at least all 
Franks residing in his empire. This plan failed on 
account of the opposition of the Shaikh al-Islam . 
This war, which was to last for 25 years, weakened 
the country to utter exhaustion , nevertheless it 
did not allow the Sultan to interfere with his 
dissolute conduct. The immense suras spent for 
the foolish luxury of the Serai rose disproportiona- 
tely ; in order to provide the necessary money, 
new heavy taxes were imposed on the people. At 
hast tlie public rage broke forth openly; at the 
head of the insurrection weie the Janissaries assisted 
by the 'ulama and the ^aikh al-Islam. The 
Grand Vizier He/arpare Ahmad Pasha fell the 
first victim of the infuriated mob. Next came the 
Sult.an Ibrahim who was dethroned on the iS'Ia 
R adjab 105S (8 ’> -August 1648) and confined in 
the Cinilik oshk , where he was strangled a few 
days later by the executioner. When Ibrahim 
ascended the throne, he was the only living male 
offspring of the house of 'Osman ; on his death he 
left four sons and thus became the founder of 
the dynasty again, the only thing history places 
to his credit. 
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IBRAHIM B. '.All [See al-shirazT.] 
IBRAHIM B. Hii.al. [See Ai.-s.ABr]. 

IBRAH|M b. Ktialid. [See abu ihawr.] 
IBRAHIM B. al-MahuI, an '.Abbasid, born 
at the end of 162 = July 779. His father was 
the Caliph Muhammad al-Mahdi, his mother a 
negress named Shikla. When the Caliph al- 
Ma^mun, who was then in .Vlarw, appointed the 'Alid 
'All al Rida successor on the end of Ramadan = 
24'h March 817, disturbances broke out among the 
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followers of the 'Abbasids. At the end of Dhu 
’ 1 -Hidjdja ::= July 817 they proclaimed al-Ma'mfln’s 
uncle, Ibrahim, Caliph under the name al-Mubarak 
(“the blessed") and on the 5“' Muharrain 202 — 
24'h July 817 he publicly appeared in the mosque 
as ruler. His reign did not last long however. The 
troops soon rebelled because he could not pay them. 
After order had been restored in the army, Hira 
und Kufa fell into his hands, but on t.ie 26'‘' 
Radjab = yih February 818 his generals S.a'id b. 
Sadjur and 'Isa b. Muhammad were defeated at 
Wasit by the governor Hasan b. .Sahl and had 
to retire to Baghdad. 'Isa soon went over openly 
to the enemy and the other generals began se- 
cretly to work for al-Ma'mun. When the latter 
came back from Khorasan, Ibrahim could no longer 
hold out, but had to abandon his claims in the 
middle of Dhu ’ 1 -Hidjdja 203 =June 819 and on 
the iS'h .Safar 204=11'!’ August 819 al-Ma’mlin 
entered Baghdad. Ibrahim henceforth lived in re- 
tirement. He was airested in 2io = 825-826 but 
pardoned in a few days. He died in Ramadan 
224 = July 839 at Surr-man-ra^a. He had not the 
gifts of a ruler; but he was a man of refined 
tastes who was especially interested in music and 
singing. 
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Ibn lUiallikan (ed. Wiistenfeld), NO. 8 (Transl. 
de Slane, i. t6 sqq.)\ Ibn Khaldun, '^Ibar, 
iii. 247 sqq . ; Weil, Gesch. d. Chalifcn.^ ii. 219 sqq..^ 
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502 sjq. (K. V. ZetterstHen.) 

IBRAhIM b. Mas'Jjd, twelfth Ohaznawid. 
[See Ghaz_nawids, ii. 1560 sq.]. 

IBRAHIM B. Muh.\mmad b. 'AlI b. 'Abd 
Allah b. al-'Abbas, brother of the two first 
Abbasid Sultans, al-Saffah and al-MansOr, born 
in 82 = 701-702. His father who, according to 
the usual statement, died in Dhu ’1-Ka'dai25 = 
August 743, was the founder of the secret ‘Ab- 
basid propaganda and shortly before his death made 
over to his son Ibrahim his right to the ‘Abbasid 
imamate. In the following year the latter sent 
Bukair b. Mahan [q. v.] to Marw where he informed 
the i^orasanians of Muhammad’s death and pro- 
claimed Ibrahim his successor. After Bukair’s death 
in 127 = 744-745 Abu Salama al-Khallal [q. v.] 
was appointed plenipotentiary of the ‘Abbasids. 
Like his father, Ibrahim himself lived in al- 
Humaima, a place south of the Dead Sea, while 
KOfa was the centre from which the invisible 
threads of the energetic propaganda ran. Kho- 
rasan was a particularly fertile soil for the acti- 
vities of the ‘Abbasid emissaries, and in i2S = 
745"746 Abu Muslim was appointed leader of the 
secret agitation there. In the following summer 
the long prepared rebellion broke out and on the 
l’< Shawwal 129 = is'h June 747 the first ‘Ab- 
basid service was held in Sikadhandj. In the same 
year the Caliph Marwan II had Ibrahim captured 
amd brought to Harran, his then residence, and 
the latter soon afterwards died there. According 
to some, Ibrahim was put to death by order of 
Marwan. 
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(K. V. Zettkksilex.] 

IBRAHIM bey, one of the most pro- 
minent of the last Mamliik amirs of 
Egypt. He was brought to Egypt as a Circas- 
sian shave and passed into the possession of Mu- 
hammad .\bu ’ 1-1 lhahab. the favourite Mamluk of 
‘.-Mi Bey [q. v.]. Fie manumitted him and married 
him to his sister ( cf. al-Djabai li's statement under 
the qd' RabC 11 1216). In 1182 (1767-8) he was 
appointed one of the 24 Beys, in 1186 as .\mir 
al-Hadjdj he led the Egyptian pilgrim caravan to 
Mecca. C>n his return the dispute between Muham- 
mad Abu ’ 1 -Dhahab and ‘.All Bey had already been 
decided in favour of the latter. During the few 
years of his brother-in-law’s rule his prestige 
must have increased considerably. In 1187 he was 
Defterdar, in 1189 he remained in Cairo as Shaikh 
al-Bilad while Muhammad undertook his expedi- 
tion to Syiia and when the latter died at ‘Akka, 
Ibrahim as his nearest relative inherited his great 
wealth and influence. With Murad Bey, another 
•Amir of Muhammad’s house, whom the troops 
had chosen as their leader, he shared the rule 
over Egypt so that he took over the civil rule as 
Shaikh al-Balad i. e. Lord Mayor of Cairo, while 
Murad took control of the army. The predomi- 
nating position of these two is clear from the 
number of their Mamluks. According to Volney, 
who was in Egypt in 1783, Ibrahim Bey had 600 
Mamluks, Murad Bey 400, the other Beys between 
50 and 200. That this division of power lasted 
was mainly due to Ibrahim Bey’s complaisance 
and love of peace. He probably dealt warily 
with the impulsive Murad Bey so that serious 
differences only arose between them in 1198-9. 
Their joint rule lasted till the French expedition 
to Egypt in 1213 (1798), although it was twice 
interrupted when Isma'il Bey, the most influential 
amir of the house of ‘All Bey, came into power. In 
1191 he was only able to hold out for six months; 
in 1201 (1786) he was again made Shaikh al-Bilad 
by the Tuikish Kapiidan (Kaptan) Pasha (Admiral) 
Hasan. The object of the latter’s expedition to 
Egypt was to strengthen the power of the Porte, 
the influence of which had sunk to a minimum 
since the days of Ibrahim Katkhuda and particu- 
larly under ‘All Bey. Although Ibrahim and Murad 
in whom Hasan Pasha saw the chief culprits, had 
to leave Cairo they did not dare openly to chal- 
lenge the authority of the Porte’s envoy, the latter 
however had to leave the rule of Egypt in the hands 
of the Mamluks. Even after the departure of Hasan 
Ley, which was hastened by political complica- 
tions with Russia, Isma'il was able to retain his 
post of Shaikh al-Bilad. Not till a pestilence had 
carried him and other amirs off in 1206, could 
Ibrahim and hlurad return to Cairo. They received 
an amnesty from the Porte and henceforth again 
shared the government of the country. 

During the French advance of 1213 (1798) 
Ibrahim awaited the result of the fighting at the 
Pyramid on the east Bank of the Nile at Shubra 
and Bulak. He ordered the ships at Bulak to be 
burned to make it difficult for the French to cross 
the Nile. After the battles of IHianka and ^alihlya 
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he succeeded iii escaping with his train to Syria. 
He stayed at Ohazza and retired to the north-ea.st 
when Bonaparte sent an expedition to Palestine. 

Ibrahim returned to Egypt with the army of 
the Grand Vizier Vusiif Pasha. When during the 
battle of Heliopolis Xasuh Pasha, whom the Porte 
had de.signated governor of Egypt, entered Caiio 
in Febr. iSoo, Ibiahim Bey was with him. He 
left the town with the Turkish troops when the 
French were able to hold it. He declined any 
rapprochement with the French, while MuiadBey 
made peace with them and received the governor- 
ship of Upper Egypt. lie died soon afterwards of 
the plague in .\pril i8oi. 

After the final evacuation of the town by the 
Flench in June i8oi, Ibrfdnra Bey was again 
appointed Shaikh al-Bilad by the Grand Vizier 
but soon afterwaids on the 20'a Oct. i8oi he was 
thrown into prison with the lest of the Mamluk 
amirs by order of the Porte, who thought it a 
favourable opportunity to dispose of the Mam- 
luks. The English forced the imprisoned Mam- 
luks to be handed over to them. Ibrahim Bey 
thus succeeded in reaching Tapper Egypt. Fiom 
there in the next few years he repeatedly nego- 
tiated with the Turkish governor of Egypt, Ixhus- 
rew Pasha. When the latter was driven from Egypt 
and the Albanian chief Tahir, who had been ap- 
pointed ^a’immakam, was murdered, Muhammad 
'All summoned Ibrahim Bey to Cairo in .April i8oi 
and gave him the office of Shaikh al-Bilad to 
prevent Ahmad Pasha, the governor designate of 
Djidda, who was passing through Egypt at the 
time, establishing himself there. The influence of 
the aged Ibrahim Bey was certainly not very great 
and he must liave seen that he was only a tool 
in the hands of Muhammad 'Ali In any case, he 
developed a great distrust of Muhammad '.All; 
he probably saw through the latter's policy of 
making use of the Mamluks when it suited him- 
self, while he took care not to allow them to 
become too powerful and continually sowed feuds 
among them. The coup de main which Muham- 
mad 'All attempted on 13111 March 1S04 against 
Ibr.ahim and 'Othman al-Bardlsf, Murad’s successor, 
failed in as much as both escaped imprisonment 
by flight. Ibrahim never again returned to Cairo. 
During the massacre of the Mamluks on the 18- 
191I1 August 1805 he was at Tura with his son 
Marzuk and inflicted heavy losses on Muhammad 
'All’s troops there. His attempt to unite the .Mam- 
liiks in a common struggle with Muhammad 'All 
failed owing to the dissensions among them and 
Muhammad’s skill in always winning to his side 
several of the most influential Mamluks by flat- 
tery and gifts of honorary offices. Ibrahim declined 
an attempt at reconciliation made by Muhammad 
'zVli in 1809, saying that too much blood had 
flowed between them. Owing to Ibrahim’s efforts 
the Mamluks in 1810 were a power against which 
Muhammad 'All did not dare to take open action. 
But by stratagem he succeeded in bringing most of 
the Mamluks to Cairo. Here h mours were heaped 
upon them and thus they were secured. They 
thus fell into the trap prepared by Muhammad 
'z\ll and were massacred in the citadel on March 
1^1 1811. Ibrahim Bey with a few others had not 
trusted Muhammad '.All’s assurances. He remained 
on the southern frontier of Egypt and thus was 
saved. He spent the last years of his life at Don- 
gola with the remnants of the Mamluks ‘‘in the 


land of slaves where they sowed millet and lived 
on it and clothed themselves in robes such as 
slave dealers wore there, till finally in Rabi' I 
1231 the news of his death reached Cairo” (Dja- 
barti). His widow who in iSii had been al- 
lowed to seek and bury her son Marzuk’s body, 
received permission from Muhammad 'All to bring 
Ibrahim’s body to Cairo. It ariived there in Ra- 
madan 1232. 
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(P. Kahi.e.) 

IBRAHIM HAKKI PASHA is the grandson 
of a Georgian who adopted Islam and the son of 
Mehmed Remzi, who at the time of his death was 
president of the Constantinople city council (^r/iz' 
Emaneti Medqlisi), Ibrahim Hakki Pasha was born 
on the 22''J Sbawwal 1279 = 12 >> April 186310 
the Beshik-Tash quarter of Constantinople. From 
1877 to 18S2 he attended the school of admini- 
stration {Rlilklye Mektebi) in Constantinople and 
took particular advantage of the lectures of Meh- 
med Muiad Bey (History), Portiikal Mica'll Efendi 
(Finance) and Ohannes Efendi (economics). Pass- 
ing out of the school with brilliant success he 
became a translator in the Yildiz palace of Sul- 
tan 'Abd al-Hamid from 1883 to 1894. Through 
his literaiy and scholarly activities he obtained 
the professorship of history at the age of 23 in 
the Constantinople school of Law {Hu^k Mek- 
lebt) to which soon afterwards in 1888 the chair 
of constitutional law {hukUk-i siyaslye) was added. 
Ibrahim Haktkl’s professorship of history lapsed in 
1891. In place of it he was given in 1892 the 
chair of administrative law in addition to that 
of constituiional law, and in 1893 that of inter- 
national law in the school of Law also. Being a 
brilliant orator and a comparatively bold critic he 
was able to attach students to himself — and 
what was more important — also to interest even 
non-Turks and non-Muslims in the welfare of 
the Ottoman empire. On Sept. 12 1894, Ibra- 
him Hakki was appointed legal adviser {hukuk 
mushMwyry) to the Sublime Porte. The Grand 
Vizier Mehmed Sa'id Pasha in 1901 or 1902 
wished to appoint him undersecretary of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, but the Sultan did 
not approve. Hakki Bey distinguished himself in 
the office of legal adviser which he held till 
1908, and acted as member or president of over 
30 commissions which discussed the conclusion 
of tieaties or disputed questions of law. Being a 
linguist he was twice sent on mission to Europe 
by 'Abd al-HamId and twice to America. When 
the Turkish constitution was re-established in 190S 
Ibrahim Hakki at once plunged into the political 
arena, championed extremely modern views, and 
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took the bold step, during the shoit time he held 
the portfolio of Minister of Education in 
of confirming in office only a hundied of the five 
hundred officials, in the central offices. Sv)on after- 
wards he held the Minisiry of the Inteii<n- for a 
short time. His great zeal horrified the back- 
ward officials so that he soon had to lelire from 
these offices. He still continued to hold his legal 
chairs till in 1909 he was appointed ambassador 
to Rome. Having already for a long time been 
the candidate of the Committee of Union and 
Progress on Jan. 12 (SchuUhess, Jan. 10) 1910 
he was given the rank of vizi- r and then pro- 
moted Grand Vizier. Ibrahim Hakki proved him- 
self in the field of politics a disunguished orator, 
a man of striking, well-marked cunviciions which, 
however, lacked the elasticity usual and perhaps 
necessary in the east. In alliance with the Young 
Turks he held the office of Giand Vizier for 21 
months and was a rigorous opponent of the Al- 
banian and other separatist claims. As a result 
of Italy’s declaration of war against the Porte, 
Ibrahim HakkUs cabinet resigned on Sept. 29 191 1. 

The greatest political success of his vizicrate 
was the successful operations of the Ottoman 
Chief of Staff, Ahmed Tzzet Pa^a, against the 
rebels in the Yemen and in the conclusion of a 
peace with the leader of the Yemeni Zaidis, Imam 
Yahya, which was based on religious, legal, and 
in part financial independence. This treaty was 
also Ahmed Tzzet Pasha's work. 

Ibrahim Haklji Pasha's literary w'orks deal mainly 
with jurisprudence and to a secondary degree 
with history. His first book was an ‘‘Introduction 
to International Law” Htiknkd Du'a.'el) 

and w'as soon followed by an “History of Interna- 
tional Law” Hukuk^i behie \i~Duivei ^ 

Istanbol, * 3^3 ~ 1885-6). Both are concise, | 
unexceptionable and reliable compendiums foi uni- 
versity teaching. In conjunction with Mehmed 
'Azmi he published about the same time a “Brief 
History of Islam" (Mukhtesar Islam Tankjit) which 
was intended for the lower classes of inteimediate 
schools (6‘^ edition Istanbol 1321 = 

^ 9 ® 3 " 4 )* Likewise with .Mehmed ^Azml he pre- 
pared a “Brief Ottoman History” and then from 
his own pen a “Small Ottoman History” for elemen- 
tary schools (Istanbol 1301 = i8go). Soon after- 
wards he published his most important historical 
work a “General History” in three volumes from 
the earliest times to the xviih century {TarlMti 
’^urnTtml^ Istanbol, 1305 and 1306=1887-8 and 
1888-9). There is nothing original in any of these 
works. 

Ibrahim HaVki’s most valuable work is his Ad- 
ministrative Law {Hukuk-l liidre^ im ed. Istan- 
bol 1308= 1890-91 ; 2 1312 = 1894-95) in two 
volumes octavo. The work deals for the first time 
with a many branched and complica ed subject 
in a masterly fashion. It still far surpasses all 
similar compilations. He has also prepared a 
number of unpublished works, which his activi- 
ties devoted for twenty years to education and 
politics have not yet allowed him to publish. 
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(K. SlssHEIM.) 

IBRAHIM KH AN the ancestor of the Ilnahim 
Khaiizado f.iimly, wa-^ tlie son of the Piinccss Hmi- 
khan, a daughter of Scliiu 11 , by hci hist m.auiage 
with the famous Hrand \'izier .Meheinmed .Sokolli 
Payha who was murdered on the 19 ^a'^ban 9S7 
(it" Oct. 1579). Tradition relates that he was 
concealed by his fathei at his birth, so that he 
was the first who broke the laws of the house of 
'Osman, according to which all sons of the Princes- 
ses, were to be put to death at Inrth [Hadlkat al- 
Dkwami / . ii. 38; cp. article d.wiad), likewise 
coniiary to the rule Ahmad I appointed him to 
the post of governor general in different provinces, 
as a reivaid, it is said, for the fact that he had 
presented the Sultan with the piopeity on which 
the palace of his father Mehemmed Sokolli Pasha 
stood, for the building of the great Mosque on the 
Atmeidau (liarozzi-Uerchet , Rclazione etc., p. 181). 
Ibrahim died some time after 1031 (1621-1622) 
and his descendants, the Ibrahim Khanzade, formed 
like the Ewrenbszade and the Tiirklianzade, one ol 
the historic families of the Empire, although they 
never filled important positions in the State 'Alt 
grandson of Ibrahim Khan, is one of the 
few mentioned repeatedly by the chronists (Rashid, 
Takrlkh, ii. 220 vs.; Knolles-kycaut, The Turkish 
History, p. 263 ; v. IJaminer, Geschichte d. Osni. Ru- 
ches, i.x. 563, Nil. 2696; de la Motraye, Voyages, 
i. 326), About the decline of the 17''’ century, 
the legend arose that the Ibrahim Hjanzade would 
succeed to the throne, in case the Osman dynasty 
should die out, and that for this reason the Sul- 
tans were bound to romped the life of all members 
of this family (de la Motraye, a, e., i. 261 sq. ; 
von den Driesch, Htstorische Nachricht, etc., p. 137 ; 
Kantemir, Ottoman llistoiy, p. 107; Liideke, Be- 
schrcibung dcs Turk. Ruches, i. 292, ii. 63). They 
had their residence in the suburb of Eiyub ou 
the Golden Horn, and are still the mutewelTi (ad- 
ministrators) of the Ewkaf of their ancestor Me- 
heramed Sokolli Pasha (Djewdet, TtTrlkh, vi. 198). 

Bibliography, besides the works quoted 
in the text see Sidjill-i ’’Osniani, i. 99 ; White, 
Three Years in Constantinople, ii. 307. 

_ (J. H. Mordtmann.) 

IBRAHIM LODI. The last king of India of 
the house of Lodi [s. Sika.N'Dar LodI], came to the 
throne in 15 10, and reigned at Agra for about 16 
years when he was overthrown and slain by 
Babur at Panipat in April 1526. He was violent 
and tyrannical, and alienated his nobles who cal- 
led in Babur to help them. He fell, however, 
fighting bravely, along with thousands of his Af- 
ghans. Like Harold, he had trouble with his own 
lamily, betore being called upon to encounter a 
foreign foe. His father’s biother, 'Atf al-Din, at- 
tempted to dispossess him, first from Gudjarat, 
and afterwards from Kabul where he got help 
from Babur. But Ibrahim defeated his uncle who 
gained nothing by joining the IVloghals. 

Bibliograp hy\ Nizam al-Din. Tabaka t-i 
Akbari', Babur’s Memoirs, trans. Ersicine and 
Pavet de Courteille; Elphinstone's History, Ta- 
tlkk Dd'iidi by 'Abdullah of which there is an 
account , with extracts, in Elliot, Hist., Vol. iv. 
434; NiTnat Allah, Hist, of the Afghans, Horn' ^ 
translation, p. 70. (H. Beveridge.) 
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IBRAHIM ai,-MAWSILI . lURAHlM i;. Ma- 
han r,. Bauman, cil^o known as al-NadIm al- 
Mawslli, one of the must celebrated musi- 
cians of Arab history, a man of Persian ori-^in, 
was born at Kufa in l 25 (742) and died at Ba^libad 
in iSS (S04). lie studied music under Persian mas- 
ters, and attained an extraoidinary degree of skill 
both in singing and in the u>e of the lute. He 
stood in high favour at the ^Abbasid court, under 
al-Mahdi, al-Hadi, and (especially) al-RaHiid. His 
son Ishak, a very learned and accomplished man, 
followed in his footsteps, being a musician and 
composer of fully equal ability, and a prominent 
figure in Baghdad under al-KashId, al-Mahnun , 
and al-Mu'taMin. Marvellous tale.s were told of 
Ibiahim's proficiency, e. g V, 41, i — 15. 

Two anecdotes concerning him which became 
very widely popular are the story of the singing- 
girls whose house he entered in a basket (A ^h ani 
V. 41 3 q.\ al-GhiuulI, MatTili^ al’biidu)\ i. 243 sq.\ 
Ibn BadiUn, ed. Dozy, p. 272 sq.'^ and the jooi 
Nights [in the two latter cases, told of Ishak]), 
and the story ol his visit from the Devil, who 
taught him a wonderful melody (A gk an't^ v. 36 sq , ; 
al-C^uzuli, i. 241 sq , ; and the 1001 Nights [told 
of Ishak]). 

Bibliography', Ibn Khallikan, n^. 9 (Trans, 
de Slane, i, 20 j^.); Aghanl (h ed.), v. 2 — 49, 
52 — 131; Fihrisi,^ p, 140 — 142; Barlner de 
Meynard, Ibrahim,, fils dc Mchdi,, in Join nal 
Asiatiquc 1869, p. 201 — 542; von Kremer, Ctil 
tiirgeschichtc des Orients,^ ii. 71 sqq.\ Ahlwardt, 
Alii jVo 7 oas,^ p. 13 ; Lrockelmann, Gesch. d. 

arab, Litteratur^ i. 78. (C. C. ToRREY.) 

IBRAHIM MUTEFERRIKA (i. e. court-stew- 
ard), the first Turkish printer, was hot n 
about 1674 in Kolozsvdr (Hungary) of Calvinistic 
parents and, at the age of i8, was taken prisoner 
by Turkish troops, making a raid into Hungaiy. 
He was brought to Constantinople and sold as 
a slave. He then turned Musalman and occup- 

rii<*d wbb c»inB«ag Tn r t r e 


Huhammed, in 1721 on his embassy to the court 
of Louis XV, Ibrahim established the first print- 
ing office in Constantinople, after having received 
the authorisation for this by an imperial ferman 
in the middle of Dhu ’1-KaMa 1139 (beginning of 
July 1727). The maiden work of this printing office 
was the dictionary of Waiikuli published in two 
folio volumes on the l''Redjeb 1141 (31-1 January 
1729). In October 1734 the woik in the office 
was dropped, but resumed after an interval of six 
years, and then stopped altogether in 1155 (1742), 
the office having in all jirinted 17 books, tlie in- 
cunabula of Islamic typography, (see exact list in 
V. Hammer, <?/. i/V., vii. 383 si/.). 

Bibliography. J. de Karacson in the Re- 
vue Hislorujue puhlice par I'lustilut d' Histoire 
Ottomane, NO. 3, 173 — 185, with the addi- 
tions given by B. A. Mystakides, ibid., N®. 5 
and 7; Sidiill-i '^Os/iidni, i 127; the fer- 
man of the year 1139, in the preface of the 
first piint of VVankuli, the epitaph of Ibrahim, 
with the chronogram of the year of his death, 
has been published in the newspaper Sabah 
N'* 8505 of the I4‘l' Djtimada II 1331. 

(J. H. Mordtmann.) 

IBRAHIM PASHA, the eldest son of Muham- 
mad 'All, a great general and viceroy of 
Egypt. He is often described as Muhammad 
'All’s adopted son. Amina, a relative of his foster- 
father, the governor (corbadji) of Kavalla in Mace- 
donia, was certainly a divorced woman when Mu- 
hammad 'All married her in 1787 and it cannot be 
denied that Muhammad 'All had a certain preference 
for his son Tusun, who died on the zS'l* September 
l8i6. Theie was certainly also a rivalry between 
Ibrahim and Tusun (cf. Mengin, ii. 81 sq."). The 
year of his biith is decisive, however, and this is 
usually given as 1 789, but occasionally also as 1786. 
In the older authorities like Djabarti and Mengin 
we find no hint that he was not Muhammad 'All’s 
real son. Djabarti in 1228 (1813) describes him 
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title of Pasha by the Porte in recognition of the 
services of his father (Mengin. li. 4S). 

In 1816 his father sent him to .\iabia to make 
a final reckoning with the Wahhabis, against whom 
his brother Tusun had been fighting siiccessfiilly 
from 1811 to 1S13 and, from 1S13 to 1S15, Mu- 
hammad 'All himself also. After three ye.ais of 
heavy fighting the goal was achieved, Dariya 
[q. V.], the capital of the Wahhaliis, was destroyed 
and 'Abd Allah b. al Sa'ud with his relatives sent 
as prisoners to Egypt (cf. above p. 416'). In De- 
cember 1819 Ibrahim made his tiiumphal entry 
into Cairo. Soon afterwards the Sultan appointed 
him governor of I^jidda. In the meanwhile, Mu- 
hammad 'All had entrusted his thiid son Isma'il 
with the conquest of the Sudan. The discovery 
of the ancient goldfields and the capture of slaves, 
who were to form the basis of Muhammad 'Ali s 
new army, were the two objects of this expedition. 
Ibrahim Pasha was sent thither with leinforcements 
to support his brother. He seems to have gone 
there with veiy adventurous plans (Vaulabelle, ii. 
231), but a severe attack of dysentery forced him 
to return hurriedly to Cairo in the beginning 
of 1822. 

In the years following Ibrahim Pasha took part 
in training the new troops (nizam djedtd)^ who 
were entiusted to the French Colonel Seves. Ibia- 
hlm was an industrious pupil of the European 
instructor and the latter under the name of Su- 
laiman Pasha became his main support in his 
later campaigns. 

When Muhammad 'All was appointed to con- 
quer the Morea by a firman of the Sultan, dated 
id'k January 1824, he sent his son Ibrahim Paslja 
there with an excellent army trained on the Euro- 
pean model and ample supplies of war material 
at the end of July 1824. The capture of Na- 
variuo and his entry into Tripolitsa practically 
brought the Peninsula under his sway. February 
to April 1826 were devoted to the siege and 
capture of Mis.iolonglii. After the intervention of 
the Great Powers h.rd been declined by the Porte 
and Muhammad 'All, the naval battle of Navarino 
took place in October 1827, in which the greater 
part of the Egyptian-Turkish fleet was destroyed 
by the allied fleets of England, France, and Rus- 
sia and finally Muhammad 'All was forced by the 
English Admiral Codrington, who appeared before 
Alexandria, to recall his son and the Egyptian 
troops. He arrived in Alexandria on the 10''' 
October 1828. 

In 1831 Ibrahim Pasha was entrusted by this 
father with the conduct of the Syrian campaign. 
On Nov. I he arrived with his troops in Palestine. 
After a six months’ siege he obulned the surrender 
of 'Akka on the 27^1 May 1832, after previously 
gaining victories over the Pasha of Tripoli.s and 
Aleppo on the plain of Zer'a south of Homs. 
Ibrahim’s march, that followed, through Syria 
and Asia Minor was made possible by his victories 
over the advance guard of the Turkish army under 
Muhammad Pas^a of Aleppo at Homs on the 8/9'h 
July, over the main Turkish army under Husain 
Pasha in the pass of Beilan at AlexandretU (29'h 
July), and over the Turkish army under Rashid 
Pasha at Konia December). These victories 

showed the superiority of the Egyptian army, 
Ibrahim's skill as a leader, and the c!everne-.s of 
his policy of uniting the various groups in Syria 
under one banner by the cry of “liberation from 


I the Tuikish rnke" and m winning to in-. Mde 
the iullucntnl ,\mir Ili-iiii of llu- i.ilMiion. iln.dum 
j P.r^ha advanced as far as Ivutahii.r. 'I hem on 
1 M.iv 1833, not without ine-snii' lioin the l.uio- 
! pean poweis. .r tie.rty was signed lietween the 
Porte and Muliamm.id ’.Mi liy which S\iia and 
'Adana weie ceded to the latter. Ihrahiin leeened 
from the .Sultan tiie title of >7 f ol '.\dana. 

His fatlier app.nnted liim to a Iniini-ter the new 
teiiitory; a dilliciilt t.r-k in \iew ol tlie varied 
nature of the popuiation of tlie eountr\. Althougii 
the latter were agreed in their disinclination for 
Turkish rule, the strict ic^.ir.c intiodueed be Ibra- 
him did not suit tlicm cither, isisings even where 
were the lesiilt and llnalum was partialli sue- 
cesful in suppressing tliein l)\' the geneial con- 
fiscation of arms. The lecruiting of the jiopulation 
for militaiy service resulted m the emigration of 
great numbers to Asia Minor and Mesojiotaniia, 
and the commandeering of lieasts ut burden foi 
military purposes resulted in the (loeline of agri- 
culture and trade. .Although there was quiet gener- 
ally in the land, the discontent wa.s very great 
When the war was Iiegun again 1 )% 'I'urkey in 
1S39, Ibrahim on the 24'h June won a decisive 
victory over the Turkish army under Hafiz Pasjaa 
at Nizib west of Biredjik and the 'I'lirkish fleet 
under EewzI Pasha went over to Muhammed '.\li. 
The intervention of the powers, who-c negotiations 
led to the Treaty of London on the 15'*' July 
1840 (the so-called Quadiuple Alliance), altered 
the situation of things. Hoping for suppoit from 
the French, Muhammad 'Ail declined the demand 
that he should evacuate Syria as far as 'Akka and 
confine himself to the hei editary pashalik of Egypt. 
No support was given him and the coasts of 

Syria and Egypt were lilockaded by the allied 
fleets. Ibrahim was in a difficult position iietween 
their landing army and the hostile people of the T e- 
banon who were stirred up against him. After the 
capture of 'Akka by the English Admiral Napier 
and the latter’s negotiations with Muhammad '.Ml 
in zMexandiia, the latter was forced to agree to 
the evacuation of Syria on 22''' Nov. 1840. On 

the 29'i’ Dec. Ibiahim left Damascus with his 

troops and returned to Egypt via Ghazza, sending 
a portion of the army home via 'Akaba under 
Sulaiman Pasha. 

In the years that followed Ibrahim Pasha w'as 
mainly concerned with the administration of Egypt. 
His interest in and knowledge of agriculture is 
praised. He was several times in Europe, sometimes 
visiting watering places to improve his health. He 
was w'ell received in Europe. At the beginning of 
1848 he was in Malta when his father’s condition 
made it necessary for him to return. In June 1848 
he became practically ruler of the country. In Sep- 
tember he was formally granted the pashalik of 
the country by the Sultan in Constantinople and 
on the tg'h Nov. 1848 he died in his sixtieth year. 
He ivas buried in the family mausoleum near the 
Imam al-Shafi'l. Of his sons he was survived by 
Ahmad (born 1825), Isma'il (afterwards Khedive 
born 1827), and Mustafa (born 1832). 

A portrait of Ibiahim Pasha is given in Cadal- 
vene and Barrault, Histoire^ etc.; descriptions of 
his personality in Clot Bey, i. p. xxxiii sqq . ; 
Baton, ii. 55, 

Bibliography. DjabartI, '^AdjWib al-Atbdr 
fl Taradjim al-Akhbar.^ Billak 1 290 and often 
I repr. ; translated : Merveilles Biographiquts et 
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Hlstoruitics oil CJti ouiqiios tiu Chctkh Al-i-cl~ 
Rahman cl Djabarti^ Vol. \iii. .mil ix., C.iiio 
l8g6 ('down to 182OJ; '.\li liajia Mubai.tk. al- 
Rhi/at id-Taiofiki\i\ 1. 65 — 77; Fl-Iin Mcriom. 
Ilistairc lie rii'cyqic us Ic Gmroci luhicnt ilc 
Mohammea' Aly on icnf ties U inciiiLiits pohtlques 
ct milihiircs qiii O'lt cit lieu depiiic le Rpuri 
lies / ra/iqa-s jiisqii'en aSoy, 2 Vol. Pans 1S23: 
I’^cdix (Mcnoin, Hi'tone sonimaiie de i'Jlgyp/e 
sms le goiroei henient ,le Mohauinied A/y (for 
the peri'td 1S23 — 183S), Patis 1S39: .V. de 
\'aiilal)elle. HisUii e model nc do i'dgyp/c (jSoj — 
iSyq) = llistoii c scientitique et niilitaire de 1 ' Ex- 
pedition franoaise en Egvple- Vol. i\. and x. 
Paris 1S30 — 1S36; de Cad.ilvene et E. P.rrrault, 
ITistoire de la Guerre de IMeiiemed-Ali centre la 
Porte Oltoinane — iSyj). Paiis 1S37; do., 

Deux annees de Phistoiic d' Orient — ./o), 

Paris 1840; F. Penier, La Syne sous le gou- 
vei nement de d\[Aieined-Alt fusqidcn iSao^ Pa- 
lis 1842; Clot-Bey, Aperyii geneml sur 

VEgypte^ 2 Vol., Pans 1840; Edouard Gouin, 
V Egypt: ail AY.Va si'ecle. Ilistoire militaire et 
politique, anecdotique ct pittorcsquc de Mike nut- 
AH. Ibrahim Pacha. Solimaii Pacha. Paris 1847 t 
Paul Motiriez, Histoire de J/eheniet-.Ili. vice-rot 
d' Egypt:. 4 Vols., Paris 1855 — 5 ^- 
Muiray, A short Memoir of Mu'iammcd .-Hi. 
London 1898; A. .V. Paton, Ilisltiy of the 
‘Egyptian Revolution from the Pet tod op the 
Mamelukes to the D.ath of Muhamined AH. 
2 Vols.. London 1S63; G. Rosen, Geschichte 
tier Turkei von dim Siege ihr Reform im yalue 
1S26 bis eum Pai iser Traktai vom fahre iSg6. 
2 Vols., Leipzig 1S66-67: .Milvha'il SliarPtim 
Bey. al-A'afJ fl Tix’rikh al-kadlm toa V- 

haditli. lltilak 131S, Vol. iv.; Aiticles “Ibrahim 
Paclia" by P. Kavaisse in La Giandc Encyclo- 
pciiie. XX. 520: W. -Alison Phillips, Mehemet .-Hi 
(— Chapt. xvii. of Vol. x. of The Cambiidge 
Modern I/istory), Cambridge 1 907, with further 
references; A. Hasenclever, Die orientalische 
Frage in den Jahren i8jS — iSpt. Crsprung 
des Meerengenverti ages vom ly. Juti 1S41. Leip- 
zig 1914. (P. K.-thle.) 

IBRAHIM PASHA, the celebrated Grand 
Vizier and favourite of Soliman the 
Magnificent, was born towards the end of the 
xv'h century of Christian parents in Parga in Epirus. 
Kidnapped in his early youth and brought as a 
slave to the Imperial Serai during Selitn I 's reign, 
he was afterwards attached to the retinue of the 
heir apparent Soliman as long as this latter resided 
as Governor General of Saruj^an in Magnesia. His 
social and musical abilities soon won him the 
young Crown Piince’s special favour, and on his 
accession to the throne in September 1520 Soil- 
man make him his khd^s oda bashi (master of the 
inner chamber) and ic shdhlndjilar aghdsi (high 
court falconer). On the 13“' Sha^ban 929 (27‘k June 
1523) the Sultan made him Grand A^izier, at the 
same time granting him the governorship of Rou- 
melia. During the thirteen years that Ibrahim filled 
these high offices he enjoyed more than any other 
ever did before or after him the Sultan’s entire 
confidence. The Sultan actually shared his mo- 
narchical powers with him and gave him the in- 
signia of the sultanate. He granted him the tabl- 
khdne (military music) and the half of the Imperial 
bodyguard, as well as the title serasker sultan 
(sultan commander-in-chief). Ibrahim’s wedding 


(iS'li Radjab 930 = 23'Ii May 1524), which the 
Sultan himself attended, was celebrated with such 
pomp and splendour that it has become famous 
in the annals of Ottoman history. Shortly after- 
waids. owing to the troubles caused by the in- 
surrection of Khadn -Ahmad Pasha, Ibrahim went 
to Egypt (October 1524 — September 1525) to 
re-est.iblisli order and to re-organise the admini- 
stration of the country. In 1526 he conducted 
Soliman’s first campaign against the Magyars , 

, (Battle of Muhacs 28*1 August, capitulation of 
Ofen-Pest 10 ‘‘ Sept. 1526). Three years later, he 
, undertook a second expedition against Hungary 
. together with the Sultan. Ibrahim captured Ofen 
I which had been reocciipied by king Ferdinand, and 
led his army up to Vienna. (Siege of Vienna 27‘k 
1 .“lept. till I5di October 1529), In 1532, Ibrahim 
' invaded Hungary for the third time, but he did 
not advance fuither than Gunz, and had to be 
content with pillaging the country. The armistice 
concluded with Ferdinand in the spring of the 
following year was chiefly due to Ibrahim’s in- 
fiueiice. The decision of the dispute between the 
king and John Zappolya regarding the Hungarian 
po-sessions was placed in the hands of the Sultan, 
who again entrusted the V’enetian Luigi Gritti, 
Ibrahim’s favourite, with the delimitation of the 
frontiers. In his Persian expedition 1533-1534 
Ibiahim was not less successful. -After occupying 
the most important frontier fortresses he entered 
Tabriz on the 13’'' July 1534 and took Baghdad on 
the 3i-'‘ December of tlie same year. He returned 
to Constantinople in January 1536 and there con- 
tiacted in February the first French capitulation 
with the ambassador of Francis I. Ibrahim had 
now reached the zenith of his power and splen- 
dour when he was suddenly executed, without 
apparent reason, by the Sultan’s orders in the 
Imperial Serai, where he was spending the even- 
ing (22''' RainauSn 942 = 151k March 1536). 
Uis body was disposed off with equal secrecy 
and buried in the vicinity of the Okmeidan near 
the Arsenal, where his alleged grave was in 
later days shown in the Derwigh monastery Djawf. 
It was said that Ibrahim in his ambition coveted 
the throne for himself and that decisive proofs 
were in the hands of the Sultan ; the fact is 
that the Sultan had done everything to nourish 
and encourage such thoughts in his confidant; 
and it seems that Ibrahim’s attitude fuUy justified 
current rumours. A series of legends and sayings 
soon gathered around the figure of the makbtil wa- 
niaktul Ibiahim Pasha, some of which are still 
current among the common people. A number cf 
mosques, ’^imaret's [q. v.], bridges, and aqueducts 
in the capital and in the provinces, chiefly in 
Roumelia, likewise perpetuate his name and pre- 
serve his fame to the present day. His splendid 
Serai near the Atmeidan was later occupied by 
the Imperial pages, and his gardens along the 
Golden Horn remained for centuries famous among 
the sights of the town. 

Bibliography : The accounts of the contem- 
porary Venetian Bail! in Alberi’s Relationi degli 
Ambasciatori Veneti. Ser. iii., Vol. i. and iii. ; 
the Diarii of Marino Sanuto; the reports of the 
Imperial ambassador Cornelius de Scheppei- in 
von Gdvay’s Urkunden und Aktensliicit etc., 
Part vi., and in the Missions diplomatiques de 
Corneille Duplticius de Schepper. dit Sceppetus 
in Mem. de I' Acad. roy. des scietues . . . de Bel- 
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giquc-, Vol. xx.\. (1857); (liovio, Ccsd Jei Turchi^ 
\^enice 1541; Geuffroy, Brhjvc dc^Lription tic 
la inert du g) and Raris 1546: Guillaume 

Postel, La ticrcc I^ai tic dts 0 > icntal-s Ihston cs 
(Poitiers 1560), p. 48 — 61; Rabi Morsen Al- 
mosnino, LLxttcinos i' Grandezas dc Constantinople 
(Madrid 1638), p. 104 — 129; SolSkzSde, Ta'rl\}i\ 
Pecevvl, Ta'rikh^ i.; ILadikat al-ll'iizaa. ’p. 24 — 
26; ^Ata, Ta iikh^ ii. 15 — iS: ILadikat al-Dic- 
■wdmL'^ i. 28, ii. 39: Gcschichlc des Osmanischen 
Reiches by von Hammer, Vol. lii. and ix., p. xxix. 
sqq.^ and Zinkeisen, Vol. ii. ; iii, 70 — 8i; an 
original signature of Ibrahim in tiighra form 
has been reproduced by von Hammer, IViens 
turkisciis Belageriing vom Jahre lS-<) ( Post 
1829), p. 174. (J. H. Mordtm.xnn.) 

IBRAHIM PASHA (Dam.\d), the favounte ol 
Murad HI and three times Grand Vizier under 
his successor Muhammad III. He was of .Mavonic 
origin, born in the neighbourhood of Ragusa; 
brought up in the Serai he was appointed silih- 
ddr (armour-bearer of the Sultan 1 in 982 (1574- 
I 575 )j from Dhu ’ 1 -Ka'da 987 — Djumada II 989 
(End of Dec. 1579 — July 1587) he was Agha of 
the Janissaries and then Beylerbey of Roumelia; he 
was sent to Egypt in ggo, where he remained for 
a year and a half as Governor General. In the 
beginning of 1585 he conducted the campaign 
against the Druzes of the Lebanon, and thence 
he returned to Constantinople in September of the 
same year. His wedding with the Princess 'Alisha, 
daughter of Murad III, was celebrated there in 
Ejumada II 994 (end of May 1586). At the end of 
Radjab 995 (end of June 1587) he was made 
Kapiidan Paiha^ and held this oflice for about a 
year. Shortly after the accession of Muhammad HI 
he was appointed kd^imniakam (deputy) of the 
Grand Vizier on the 17th Sha'ban 1003 (i6'h April 
1595) and a year later on the 5<‘' Sha'ban 1004 
(4'1' April 1596) Grand Vizier. He accompanied 
the Sultan on his march against Eger (ErIau,Turk. 
Eg’'*)'! "'as dismissed on the day after the battle of 
Keresztes, on the 27:8 October, but restored to office 
for a second time after six weeks, at the end of Rabi' 
II 1005 (middle of Dec. 1596). The whims of 
the Sultan prevented him completing a year in 
office; he was dismissed on the 23t'> Rabi' I 1006 
(jnd Nov. 1597), but recalled to his functions for a 
third time on the 9 h Djumada II 1007 (7tl> Jan. 
* 599 ) und entrusted with the continuation of the 
war against Hungary. In two expeditions looS- 
1009 (1599-1S00) he succeeded in stopping the 
advance of the Austrian army. In Rabj" II 1009 
(end of October 1600) he captured the stronghold 
of Nagy Kanizsa, and as a reward the Sultan 
granted him the grand vizierate for life. Ibrahim 
then returned to Belgrade , where he died on the 
9'l‘ Muharram 1010 (10 u July i6oi). 

Bibliography The Chronicles of Selaniki, 
Pecewi, Hadjdji Khalifa {^Fadhlika and Takwlm 
al-T iwdrikh)^ Na'ima; biographies in the LLa- 
dikat al- IV uzera^ p. 45 sqq.^ in the Tcdrikh of 
Ata, ii. 41 jyy., and Sidjill-i Osnidni^ i. 97; 
also : V. Hammer, Gesch, des Ositianischen Reiches^ 
Vol. iv. ; Charri^res, Negociations de la France 
dans le Levant^ iv. 490 sqq,\ Wiistenfeld, /'ar/iz' 
cd~din der Driisenf urst iind seine Zeitgetussen, 

_ _ (J. H. Morutm.vnx.) 

IBRAHIM PASHA (Kara), Grand Vizier 
under Muhammad IV, born in 1030 (1620-21) 
at JChandawerk near Bsiburd, began his career as 


I a leiociitF then became it agha ( p-ige ) ol the 
I outlawed I'liari .Mu^taf.i Pat;ha (\ . ll.iinmei, 
j Gestli.^ vi. 26), anil alterw.irJ^ served sever.d I’.ish.i, 
j including Kaia Must.ifa .is k ti\a (steu.ud m agi le . 
till on the 2' K.ilii' 11 losi (S .iugu-t 11.711 
he received the office ul kaink iitiia •. t .iiul .1 
few weeks later that of !ni-.uk m: - J d ui, le, 
and chief marshallj. hr. mi the 17 ■ R.iin i i.lp lohx 
till the 12 Kabf I 1090 113 . .Xu\, 1677 — 23 i 
.Apiil 1679) he was LipuJun tt. -1. .iiid at the 
same lime administered fir a period the gi m i 
vizierate as ka ininaiari and again aftci I ijiima la 
II 1094 (June 1683) duiiiig Kara .Muoafi's cam- 
paign against Vienna. .Vfter tlic cxeeiiiion of the 
latter on the 6d‘ Muhaiiam 1095 (^25 Dec 16S3) 
he was appointed Gran 1 \'i/ier, deposed on the 
22 d Muhairani 1097 (19 ‘ Dec. 1(185). I'anisbe ! 
to Rhodes on the 18 ' .Match ibSb, and w a- strangle. I 
there a few months later in .)dia'iian 1097 i junc- 
July 16S6). 

B i b 1 1 0 g r a p k V, L/aaikat al- H'met a, p. no 
.IV/.; Hadj'lji Kltalifa, Takivim al-L'aioai lih^ p. 
231; Stijill-i ’^Osmani^ i. no; Rashid. L'aii'J., 
Vol. i.; Rycaut, Lhsloiy oj the Turks \ \. Ham- 
mer, Gesch. des Osin. Ktiches^ vi. 

(I. II. MiiRin \i.\NN.) 
IBRAHIM PASHA. [See rKMir.Rhi.i.] 
IBRAHIM PASHA (Dvmvd), favourite of .\h. 
mad III, and his Grand N'izier for many ycai-. He 
was the son of a certain '.Vll .•\gh.a and was b.irii 
about 1678 in Mushkara near Crgub, in the district 
of Nigde. At the age of 20 he came to the ca- 
pital, where he obtained a positon .as ha'-to idji 
(confectioner) in the Ancient Serai. Ills remar- 
kable intelligence .and his ability in writing must 
have attracted notice, for soon afterwards he was 
appointed clerk of the imperi.al harem, and it was in 
this office that he had an opportunity of becoming 
aciiuaintod with Prince .Vhmad , aftervvaids Sul- 
tan. . 3 ftcr Ahmad'.s accession to the throne in 
1115 (1703) Ibrahim occupied foi six years tlic 
post of secretary of the chief eunuch and. although 
the Sultan was willing to grant him the lank 
of a vizier, Ibrahim contented himself with very- 
modest offices as muhdsebe^i (accountant) and 
defterddr (treasurer) in the provinces. In 1128 
(1715) he accompanied Damad 'All PaHja on his 
campaign against Hungary, and after the defeat 
at Peterwardein (ij'h August 1715) he was en- 
trusted with the difficult task of informing the 
Sultan of the fatal course of the war. As a result 
of this mission he again came into personal con- 
tact with the Sultan who appointed him .Master 
of the Horse and the following year, on the 16 h 
Shawwal 1128 (301 October 1716) deputy Grand 
Vizier. After his marriage with the 13 year old 
Princess Fatma, daughter of the Sultan (6t“ Rabi' I 
**29 February 1717), he vvas definitively 

appointed Grand Vizier (8d> Djumada II 1130 e= 

9 •> May 1718). The next 12 years during which 
Ibrahim held this post, form one of the most 
biilliant periods in the history of Turkey. Both 
Ahmad III and his prime minister were men of 
high c-alture and refined taste and emulated one 
another in the patronage of art and learning. 
Numerous kiosks were built on the Bosphorus 
and in the Valley of the Sweet Waters (K'ad- 
Kbane), which was transformed into a sort of Ver- 
sailles. Religious and secular ceremonies were cele- 
brated with extraordinary pomp and were increased 
in number. At the same time public institutions, 
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quired province, uliich re-ulted in a declaration 
of war by the Porte, though iho Sultan aoieed 
to this mucli against his w ill. This was the cause 
of a serious insuriection ( Se])teinher 1730 ’. as 
the people weie discontented with Ibrahim Payha's 
government, and resulted in the full of both >ul- 
tan Ahmad and his fa\ourite \ irier. .Mnnad \\ oiild 
not deliver Ibiahini ali\e into the h.tnds of the 
infuriated moli ttnd had him strangled in the 
Serai on the 30'-'' Sept. 1730: on the folloning 
day he himself was forced to .abdicate. 

B i !> 1 ! ogr a p h y . The Clironiclcs ( 7 b / 
of Rashid, vol. iii.t Cclebuade ’.Atim. and Subhi : 
Hadlkat al- W'Kzat a of 1 nlaw er/iide 'Omar, p. 
29 — 36: Sidjill-i ''OsmaKi^ 1. 123,'-,;.: Lad) Mon- 
tague, Letters, xiisiii. .n/,/.: Oorard Coinelius 
von den Uiiesch, ILstr, isehc Xc.cLucht vrn d:r 
Kayseri. Grorse Betscluint /uic/i Crnstantnsopel 
(NTirnberg 1723): .Mhno.ie hntci t.jue sur V Am- 
hassiide de Franee a Constantsu.-ple par Ic .t/ar- 
i/u/s ^de Bonnae inibbe par Ch. Schefer ( Paris 
1894); -Albert A’andal, I'lic Amhassade l':a!i;atsc 
ea Orient loiti L.ouu .\'!' fl’ans 1887): J>:e 
Gesehiehte ties Osmaiiisi li.’ii A'eie/ie’ by son llam- 
mci, \ii. and Zinkeisen, v. .A porliait of Ibra- 
him IS foun 1 in the woik of von den IJriesch, 
P- lyi- (J. H. Mori'TMsnn.) 

al-IBSHIHI (al-IrshaihI or perhaps al-.\b- 
SiliHl) Haha^ -Anu ’l-Fath Muhammad 

It. Ahmad (Shihab al-DIn Abu ’l-'Abbas) b. 
Mansur b. Ahm.ad b. ‘Isa al-MahallI .al-Shafi'I, 
an Arabic scholar of Egypt, born in 
790 (1388) in the province of al-Gharbiya in the 
place (.Abshuyh’ cf. Yakut, A/iLdi'am, ed. 

AViistenfeld, i. 92; de Sacy, Relation de I'Egypte 
par Add-A//aiif, p. 631, N'b 7; Ibn Dukmak, al- 
Cairo 1310, v. 82 infra). Here, after learning 
the Kur'an by heart by his tenth year, he also 
received instruction in Fikh and Grammar. In 
814=1412 he made the pilgrimage to Mecca. 
He often came to Cairo and heard the lectures 
of Djalal al-Din al-Bulkini. He became kh tfib of 
his native place in succession to his father. For 
the rest he devoted himself to literary activity, 
showing a particular preference for adab. .According 
to al-Sakhawi, his grammatical knowledge was not 
thorough nor his language free from errors. He 
is the author of the Adab work al-ilnstatraf fl 
kuU Fann mustazraf {yyx. Bulak 1 272, Cairo 1275 
[lith.], 1279, 1304, 1305, 1306, 1308), which G. 
Rat translated into French (Al-Mostatraf, Receuil 

de morceaux choisis par U Saik Sihab- 

ad-dln Ahmad al-Absihi etc., Paris — Toulon, 1899 — 
1902). According to al-SatoawI, he also composed 


' a prratnetic work in two volumes. . 4 /:, bd i.’/-- 4 r/b 7 r 
''ala bad ur al-Aniu.i . and began a book on epi-tolo- 
gtapli) (/7 ^atiat al-larassul soa ‘l-kildba). He 
may lie also tlie author of the Tadjiknat al- 
I '.hi‘111 ir.i-Tai’i' ! at al-Mustabai'in. lIs. Itamas- 
: eus. Ila'r.!) al-Zuivat. Kh azd in al-Kntuh Ji Dimasjik 
I eti . p. So. N". 24. 

' Ibn I abd and al-liika‘i met al-Ibdiilu in 83S in 
I .’.I-Mahalia and heaiJ his lectures. He died after 
; 850 (14407. 

! The same nisla was borne by yiihab al-Din 
I Ahmad b. .Muhammad b. ‘.Mi 1 ). .Ahmad 1 ). Musa, a 
^afi 1 teachei in Cairo, d. (8)92 (al-SakbawI, 0. r., 
' Hs. Wain. 300/’. p. 51S ry.), Shiiiab al-Liin .Ah- 
mail al-Mukii •jbid.. p. 661) and Piaha' al-Dm 
Muhammad b. fsbihab al-Diii Ahmad b. Muham- 
mad . . . al-Ma‘zawi al-Kahiri al-Maiikl, known as 
lon al-lbsbihi, born 21'“ Ramadan 834, d. 898 in 
Cairo (al-8akhawi, e. c., Hs. Warn. 3691?, p. 582). 
/•’ i b 1 1 a g r a p h r al-Sakhawi, al-DaiA al~ 
Idlin', Hs. Warn. 369U, p. 589: Brockelmann, 
Gesi/i. d. arab. Litt.^ ii. 56. 

(C. VAN Arendonk.) 

IBTIDA' (mf. viii'u form of bd’ “to begin”), 
“iieginning” , “inchoative”. Technical term of 
j -Arabic grammar denoting the use of a word 
as subject ftubtada^) of a nominal sentence. “The 
iniibtada^ is any noun (or its equivalent) with 
which a beginning is made in older that a state- 
ment may be built upon it ; the inubtadd‘ and 
what IS built upon it are both in the nominative 
case: and theie can be no ibtidif unless something 
built up.m it follows” (Sibawuihi, i. 239 ,—1). Thus 
e. g. m Miihaminad a. yasTibu 'l/dhi. a beginning 
is made with Miihaiiiinadai , which is nominative 
by ib'iddP.^ and rasubu 'Hahi is “built upon it” 
to complete the sense. The distinctive feature of 
the nominal sentence is that the relation of its 
subi.:ct anil preiiicate is one of logical necessity, 
and is uncviirc'-ed by any finite verb. In general 
the subject precedes the predicate, and hence any 
sentence in which the subject comes first is re- 
garded as tominal : cf. Zaid‘- mala., where Zaid“r is 
mubtadd.^ while in the sentence mata Zaida- Zaid-ni 
is Jd'it or agent (sec esp. Wright, 0. r., ii. 251 -A. B.). 
The precedence of the subject is however not uni- 
versal, and cases are quoted in which inversion 
(pakdini) occurs, usually for. emphasis or otlier spe- 
cial reason. 

In Prosody, ibtids' is a name for the first foot 
of the second hemistich of a line. [Cf. mubtada^, 
MUSNAD.] 

Bibliography. Sibawaihi, Kitdb (ed. De- 
renbourg), i. 239, 240, 222, et passim; al- 
ZamaMisiiari, al-Mifasjal (ed. Broch ‘^), p. 12 — 
14; Ibu Wish fed. Jahn), p. too — 124; al- 
Djurdjani, Ta'rfdt (ed. Flugel), p. 4-5 ; Muham- 
mad A‘la, Dictionary of the Technical Terms (ed. 
Sprenger), p. 107-108 ; Wright, Arabic Grammar., 
ii. 250 sqq.\ Freytag, Darst. der arab. V^erskunst., 
p. iiS, 519. (Robert Stevenson.) 

iC-IL (t.) “interior” the name of a province 
in Asia Minor, which at present forms an in- 
dependent sandjak of the wilayet of ‘Adana [q. v.] 
with Selefke as its chief town; 17 villages bdong 
directly to it and also the nahiya of Ayaali with 
13 villages and Buladjalu with 6 villages. This 
sandjak comprises four kada, viz. Ermenek [q-v.] 
Mat, Gulnar (Kilindria, Celendaris) and AnamBr 
(q. V., capital Corak). The population consists of 
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45,000 Turks, 15,500 Kurds, 14,000 Greeks, 12,000 
gipsies, and 8780 of various oiigins. The hills are 
covered with woods (221,818 hectares). The pro- 
ducts are wood for building purposes and cereals. 
The Kurd nomads in the hills prepare butter and 
cheese, which they sell in the villages. Industry 
is carpet weaving. The district is covered with 
Roman remains. It is the ancient Tracheotis (Cilicia 
Petrtea). The principal rivers are the Lamas-su 
(Lamus) and the Gok-su [q. v.]. The source of the 
Tatli-su near the sea is probably indentical with 
the Nov; of the Greeks. 

The origin of the name Ic-il may be traced to 
the Saldjuks for considered from their capital Ko- 
nia this district really seems to be in the interior 
of the mountains. It 'has also been suggested that 
the name is a corruption of Cilicia. 

Bibliography. 'Ali Djawad, Dio gh rafya 
Licghati^ p. 133; Salname^ ed. 1325, p. 816; 
Hadjdji-Khallfa, Diihan-mima.^ p. 6 1 1 ; V. Cui- 
net, Tiirquie d'Asie.^ ii. 63 ryy. ; G. Le Strange, 
The Lands of the Eastern CoJiphate.^ p. 148. 

(Cl. Huart.) 

IC-O GH LAN (t.), “servant of the interior” (1. e. 
of the palace) was the name given in Tuikey to the 
pages in the Sultan ’s service. They were 
Christian children who had either been taken in 
war or given as tribute in Europe; .\sia wa:, free 
from this levy. The most beautiful and best de- 
veloped were chosen and those who seemed to 
be best endowed and to possess the best cha- 
racter. Their names, ages, and country of origin 
were noted and then they were converted to Islam 
and circumcised. They received a strict training 
for fourteen years under the supervision of eunuchs. 
They were divided into four chambers. The first com- 
prised 400 pages, who received a daily pay of four 
to five aspers, learned to read and write and were 
instructed in religion and good behaviour. After 
six years they entered the second chamber, where the 
same education was continued and they also re- 
ceived a military training, which included riding 
and fencing. The third chamber contained 200 pages, 
who learned to sew, embroider, and make arrows, 
also to play musical instruments, and perform the 
duties of a chamberlain. The fourth chamber con- 
sisted of only forty picked pupils who received 
a daily pay of nine to ten aspers ; they were 
dressed in satin, brocade, and cloth of gold and 
acted as chamberlains, as keepers of the ward- 
robes, major-domos, first barber, first manicurist, 
secretaries, and inspectors. The highest offices in 
the empire were open to the latter class and their 
occupants were chosen from them. From the end of 
the xviii^i century therefore the tribute of boys 
was abolished, as the Turks were ready to pay 
to get their own children into the corps, so that 
they might attain the highest offices in the state. 
The Galata Serai (cf. i. 875a), in which the Lycee 
Imperial now is, was formerly the training house 
of the Ic-Oghlan\ there was another in the Imperial 
Palace at Adrianople but it was abolished by 
Sultan Ibrahim (1049 — 1058=1639—1648). 

Bibliography. Tournefort, Relation d'un 
voyage en Levant (1717), ii. 10 ryy.; Ricaut, 
Etat present de I'empire ottoman (trad. Briot)^ 
p. 83 ryy. ; A. Ubicini, Lettres sur la Titrqttie '^, 
i. 3^2; M. d Ohsson, Tableau de T empire oiho~ 
man^ vii. 47 sqq. (Cl. Huart.) 

'ID, festival. The word is derived by the 
Arab lexicographers from the root j/' w d and 


explained as “the (periodically) returning '. Hut 
it is really one of those Aiainaic lo.inworLls. uliuh 
are jiarticularly numerous in the domain of religniu : 
cf. for ex.rmpie the Syriac 'ida “festival, hulul.u . 

The Muslim year has two canonical festivals, 
the ’'id al-adhd [q. v.] or “sacrilici.il festival on 
the lo'h I )hu 'l-HiiJjdja and the ';</ a!-nt) “fc'tiial 
of breaking the fast” on the ic Shawwal. ' he 
special legal regulations for the-e are dealt with 
in the following articles. Coiniii'in to liuth festivals 
is the sylat a/-'ul(ain) fcstual of public prayer 
of the whole community, which is consideted 
sunna. In many wavs it has ]neserved older forms 
of the salat than the daily or even the Fiiday 
salat (although in othei puiiits it has come to 
resemble the latter) and in its general style much 
resembles the salat for drought and eclipses. It 
consists only of two rai'a [i|. v.] and contains 
several takblr [q. v ] more than the ordinary 
salat. After it a Lhulfa [q. v.] in two jvarts is 
held. It has no adhTtn [q. v ] and no ikatn i 
[q. V.]; as in the oKlcst times the only summons 
to it is the words al-salTit djami at . It should 
be celebrated in the open air on the niuailld 
[q. V.], which is still often done, though mosques 
are frequently now preferred. I'he time for its 
peifoimance is between sunset and the monient 
when the sun has reached its zenith. 

At both festivals, which last three or four days 
in pr.rcticc, the Muslim puts on new or at least 
his best clothes; people visit, congratulate, and 
bestow presents on one another The cemeteries 
are visited, and people stay in them for hours, .some- 
times the whole night in tents. These more po- 
pular practices are more usual at the 'h/ al-ftr 
than at the Ud al-adha'., the festivuil of break- 
ing the fast is much more joyfully celebiated 
bec.ause the hardships of Ramadan are over, so 
that at the present d.ay the “minor festival” has 
in practice become of much greater importance 
than the “major festival”. 

Bibliography. The Fikh books in the 
chapter .Sa/irZ <r/-'/i/u/zi ; Juynboli, Handbuch dcs 
islamischen Gesetzes., p. 126 sqq.-, Mittwoch, ifnr 
Entstehungsgischichte des islamischen Gebets und 
Kultus {Abhandl. d. K- Pr. Akad. d. ll'iss , 
Phil.-Hist. Kl., 1913, NO. 9), p. 19, 27 sqq., 
40 — 41 ) E. W. Lane, Manners and Customs 
of the Modern Egyptians', M. d’Ohsson, 7 a- 
bleati general de P Empire Othoman (Paris 1788), 
ii, 222—31 and 423-36; Sell, The Faith 
of Lslam, and ed. (London 1896), p. 318 — 26; 
Garcin de Tassy, Memoire sur les particularites 
de la religion mustilmatte dans I'Lnde, 2 'd ed. 
(Paris 1869), p. 69 — 71; Herklots, Qanoon-e- 
Lslam, London 1832, p. 261 — 269; Snouck 
Hurgronje, Het Mekkaansche Feest, p. 159 sqq., 
do., Mekka, ii. 91 - 97 ; do., The Atchchnese, 
237 — 244; do., Het Gajdland (Batavia 1903), 
p. 325 -f?- ; Doutt 6 , Magie et Religion, Chap. x. 

(E. Mittwoch.) 

^ 'ID al-ADHA (also called 'to' al-kurbdn or 
Id al-nahr) “sacrificial feast” or 'n/ al-kablr, “the 
major festival", in India bakar Hd {bakra '(V) 
it' Tttrkey buy'uk~bairam or kurbdn-bairam [cf, BAI- 
ram). It is celebrated on the loih Dhu ’I-Hidjdja, 
the day on which the pilgrims sacrifice in the 
valley of Mina (cf. hajojoj), the aiydm al-tashrik. 
The old Arab custom of sacrificing on this day 
in Mina was adopted by Islam not only for pil- 
grims but also for all Muslims as sunna. (It is 
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only a necessary duty [ 7 va^'ib'\ by reason of a vow 

[fnj(fkr ^ ). 

This sunna {^mu'akkada ^ala "'l-kijayu) is obliga- 
tory on eveiy free Muslim who can afford to buy 
a sacrificial victim. .Sheep (one fn each person) 
or camels or cattle {one for C)ne to ten peisons) 
are saciificed. The animaK must l)e of a fixed age 
and be free from certrdn physical defects { oiiC 
eyed, lameness etc ). The period of the sacrifice 
begins with the y/AT/* al^id and ends with sunset 
on the 3"^ of the three al-fiiihJlk. The fol- 

lowing practice^, are recomniemie«i to the sacnficers: 

1. the fasmiya i. e. the sa} ing of the [q. v.J : 

2. the sjiirit ''n/a the blessing on the Pio- 

phet; 3- the turning towards the 4 the three- 

fold takl'ir befoie and after the tasmiya'. 5. a 
request for the kindly acceptance of the saciifice. 
If the latter is offered on account of a vow, the 
sacrifice!* must eat none of it but must give it 
all for pious purposes. If the saciifice, as is usually 
the case, is made voluntaiily, the sacrificer enjoys 
a portion (a third) of the animal and gives the 
rest away. 

On the pulilic piayer and the ii^'Ugcs at the 
festival on this holiday see Td. 

Bibliography: In addition to the works 
mentioned at the art. Td the bikh books in the 
chapter on Cdhiya, ( E. Miti\\‘«'CH.) 

“■ID al-FITR, “festival of the bteaking the fast” 
or aid’id ol-^a g hir the minor festixal'*, Turkish 
kiiWik-baimni 01 dijkci 'bairaia [cf. bmram], is 
the festival celebrated on the Siawual and 
the following days. If the Muslim has not paid 
the zakat al-fitr [cf. z.\k.\t] before the end 
of the peiiod of fasting, he is legally bound to 
do this on the ^awwal at latest and is re- 
commended to do it before the public prayer 
Salat which is celebrated on thix day [cf. Tn]. 

As this festival marks the end of the difficul- 
ties of the period of fasting, although called the 
“minor”, it is celebrated with much more festivity 
and rejoicing than the “major festival"; cf. Td. 

Bibliography: The fikh books in the 
section Zakat al'Fitr and the bibliography to 
the artjcle ^id. (E. Mittwoch.] 

al-^IDADA (a.) is the line of vision (diopter) 
marked on the reverse of the astrolabe, turning 
round the axis or j^ivot, with the aid of which 
various observations can be made, particularly the 
taking of the altitude of a star (see above i. 
p. (H, SUTER.) 

IpAFA (a.) (infin. iv.’b form of nVF “to draw 
near”); the adjoining of one thing to another; an- 
nexation. Technical term of Arabic gram- 
mar commonly named the “genitive relation”, or 
the “construct state”; the relation of two words of 
which the former is determined or particularised 
by the latter. The {al-mndaf^ “the annexed”) 

is said to be in the construct state, and the latter 
(al-mudaf tlaihi^ “that to which the annexation 
is made”) is in the genitive case. Their relation 
expresses the genitive of possession, quality, ma- 
terial, cause or effect, part or whole, or object or j 
agent, and its distinctive features are: i) that its 
two members together form one idea, and cannot 
be separated in writing; hence any adjective or 
its equivalent qualifying the niudaf must follow 
the nmdaf ilaihi^ as Hntu ’’l-maliki aBhasana*^^ 
“the beautiful daughter of the king”; 2) that 
both the mudaf and the mtidaf ilaihi are defi- 
nite in sense, or both are indefinite ; in either 


case the former is regarded as sufficiently defined 
by the latter, and is regularly written without the 
j aiticle and without tanwln (cf. with above exam- 
’ pie bintu malik'f'^ “a king’s daughter’’). An ex- 
cepti(»n to this is seen when the miidaf is an 
adjective which qualifier a definite noun, and 
. which must therefore have the article: this is 
idafa ^lairii 'l-hak:ka or “improper annexation”. 

. In the 'strict Aiabic interpretation the fact that 
the mudaf ilaihi is in the genitive is due to the 
, government of a preposition expressed or implied 
e. g. haitii Zaid (Zaid's house’’) = aBbaitu 
\ 'Iladhl li Zaid"- (“the house which belongs to 
j Zaid”). 

! Bibliography: Sibavvaihi, (ed. Deren- 
j bourg). II, 64, sqq.: al-Zamakhsharl, B/ufassal 
(ed. Droch ’), p. 36 — 44: Ibn Vah'sh (ed. Jahn), 

I p. 303 — 356; Muhammad A'^la, Dictiouary of 
! Techuical Terms (ed. Sprenger), p, 8SS — 893; 
j Lane, Arahic-Euglish Lexicon^ p. 1814; Wright, 

. Arable Grammar^^ II, 19S A, 234 B. 
i (Robert Stevenson.) 

i TDDA (A.) is the prescribed period of 
I waiting, during which widows and divorced 
women cannot contract a new marriage after the 
dissolution of the previous one. The '^idda pre- 
scribed for widows is legally 4 months and 10 days 
, (cf Kui^an ii. 234). Among the ancient Arabs a 
j longer period of mourning was prSscribed. Then 
. it was the custom for a widow after the death 
I of her husband to withdraw to a small tent, 

! where she spent a whole year during which she 
j was not allowed to cleanse herself. See J. Well- 
■ hausen. Die Ehe bci den Arabern {Nachrichtai 
von der Kgl, Gcsellsch. dcr Wissensch. m G'ot- 
tingen 1893, ji. 454 rj’y.). Vi/i/a after divorce was 
unknown to the ancient A abs. Whoever mar- 
ried a divorced woman who was pregnant, was 
considered the father of the child born after the 
mairiage even though the previous husband was 
really the father. In Islam, however, the actual 
father was considered the father of the child and 
no woman was allowed to remarry within a de- 
finite period yidda) after the dissolution of the 
first marriage. If she bore a child during this 
period only the previous husband could be consi- 
dered its father. This Voifa after divorce lasts, 
according to Muslim law, for three menstrual 
periods (burif) or for non-menstruating women 
three months; if a divorced woman is pregnant 
she must not contract a new marriage in any cir- 
cumstance for 40 days after the birth of the 
child (cf. Kurban ii. 228; Ixv., 4). An ^idda is 
also prescribed for slave women, but in place of 
an ^idda of four months and 10 days, it only 
lasts two months and 5 days, and in place of an 
^idda of three one of two iurtf and in 

place of an VaWh of three months, one of one 
and a half months. (Th. W. Juynboll). 

IDDI GH AM (according to the Basra school 
of grammarians) or Idgham (according to the Kufa 
school), technical term used in Arabic 
grammar to denote the close association in pro- 
nunciation of two consecutive homogeneous con- 
sonants. This may take place without complete 
assimilation, but in most cases the one consonant 
“enters into" and is .assimilated to the other, 
which is then written and spoken as if doubled. 
The following is a summary of the rules as given 
by al-Zamakhshari. 

I. In general Iddighdm may occur when both 
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letters are vocalised (as radda from radada\ or 
when the first is silent and the second vocalised 
(as akullaka for akul laka\ but not when the 
first is vocalised and the second silent (as farartii^ 
talilUi^ etc.). This applies equally to pairs of iden» 
tical letters, as exemplified above, and to letters 
which are phonetically related. Thus in the guttu- 
ral group change may take place from h to h (as 
idhbahhadhihi for idhbah hadhiht)\ from k to k 
(as lamma rdakkala for lamma rdaka kala\ from 
^ain to h (as irfahhatim^’‘- for iyf^ 
from ^ to hh^ etc. , and parallel changes are 
seen among the dentals, sibilants, and labials (as 
ziddihk^>^ from zid dihk^f^^ ^ambar from ^anbar^ etc.). 
There also occur cases of interchange between 
dentals and sibilants (as amba^^irb'^'^ for asabat 
shirb^>>'). The usual tendency is for the weaker 
letter to coalesce in the stronger, though excep- 
tions are to be found (as halakkulla for halaka 
kulld). The letter AUf is not subject to Iddi^ham^ 
and Hamza only in the nominal form 
(e. g. Generally d. /, and 

y are not assimilated to any letter but themselves. 

2. The verbal forms V. and VI. are frequently 
influenced. With verbs initial dental the prosthetic 
often assimilates, as ittayyara (with additional 
prosthetic alif) for tatayyara. In the form VIII 
the inserted t becomes i after /, 2, ,r, or d. 
(e. g. ittalaba for ittalaba\ idtaraba and idda- 
raba for idtaraba)^ and d before d^ or z 
(izdana for iztana). Mention may also be made 
of verbs initial or medial dental such as itjitjidaya 
and itta ara for ara^ and more rarely, kit- 
tala (with loss of alif) for iktatala. 

3* The / of the definite article is always assi- 
milated to the first letter of nominal forms be- 
ginning with any of the so-called “solar letters’* 

A A A 4 ', A ?■> A ^ ( 3 .S 

arrastilu for al-rasuUi etc.). 

Bihliogr ap hy : al-Zamal^shari, al-Mxtfassal^ 
pp. 1S8— 197 ; Ibn \Vish(ed.Jahn),pp. 1456— 
1496 ; Srbawaihi (ed. Deienbourg), ii. 452, ^ sqq.\ 
Muhammad A'la, Dictionary of Technical Terms ' 
(ed. Sprenger), i. 501; Wright, Arabic Gram- 
mar^ i. 13 D, 16 S 64 D, 66B-S 6 7'' et passim-, 
Vollers, Volkssprache und Sckriftsprache im 
alien Arabien, pp. 23—36; Schaade, 

Lantlehre (Leiden, 1911), pp. 23, 49—53. 

(Robert Stevenson.) 
IfiHADJ. [See mal amIr.] 

(a.) i. e, permission. Special regula- 
tions on idhn are given in the Muslim law books 
in the chapter on the law of slaves. According 
to law, slaves as a rule are not considered capa- 
ble of making valid transactions. If however a 
master wishes to use the services of his slave in 
the management of a business, he can empower 
him to perform the necessary legal transactions. 

^ "who posesses such authority is called 

nia dhun lahu in the law' books i, e. one who 
has been given an tdh_n. Contracts made by the 
slave so empowered are valid and binding as 
long as he does not overstep the limits of the 
powers granted him and he guarantees his pledges 
to the creditors with the goods his master has 
entrusted to him to carry on the business with. 

_ _ (Th. W. Juvnboi.l.) 

IDJAB (a.) i. e. offer (in contracts), really 
the solemn declaration that the offer is irrevo- j 
cable (cf. the Arabic expression kad zvadqaba al- j 
bat i, e. the contract of sale is binding and j 




irrevocable). In all legal transactions the obser' 
of the prc'iciibed legal foim is most necessaiy and 
the mutual declarations, known in the /iUi books 
as Jdqab and kabTil (1. e. offer and acceptance) are 
as a rule indispensable. Neveithelea^ in detailed 
books on law the question is di'^cussed how far 
contracts are legal without such an lijTtb or 
kabiil. For example, in cases where it is the local 
custom for parties to exchange good^ at their 
value w'ithout further foimaliiics, can a valid trans- 
fer of the property take place without Idjab and 
kabTiT- Many scholars reply in the affirmative, 
but others hold such an “exchange'* without the 
legally prescribed declarations to be only valid 
in cases of things of very little value. 

Bibliography'. The chapter on Bai^ in 

the P'ikh books and C. Snouck Hurgronje, Dc 

Atjehers, ii. 353 {The Achehnese, ii. 320), vgl. 

Indischc Gids, 18S4, i. 745, 753—55. 

(Th. W. JuYNnoLT,.) 

IDJAZA (a. ) Permission, a technical 
term in the science of Tradition, the 
permission granted to any one hy a competent 
“carrier" of a text or even a whole book — 
whether it is the latter's own or an older text 
which he is able to trace back by a reliable chain 
of transmiltors to the original tran.smittor or to 
the author — to transmit further the work, and 
to quote the transmiltor as an authority. The 
i^aza does not require immediate contact be- 
tween the person receiving the permission and 
him who grants it. And there is a difference of 
opinion as to wliat formula has to accompany 
a text which has been acquired by means of 
idjaza. Even the 'Abbasid Caliphs al-Nasir and 
al-Musta'sim gave a number of id/Szai for het- 
difh's which they had themselves received; the 
former gave authority to individuals to exercise 
this function in his name (SiiyutI, Ta^rlUi al- 
Khulaf a\ Czaxo 1305, p, 181,' 186). In time 
the acquisition of the idjaza from important per- 
sons became a favourite hobby. Fathers collected 
iJJazat^ for their sons from all possible shaikhs. 
(Abu ’l-Mahasin, ii. 2, ed. Popper, p. 194, ,), 'I'he 
celebrated Nadjm al-Din al-Ghazzi (died io6i = 
1651) while going round the Ka'ba {(awaf) at 
Mecca on his pilgrimage, was besieged for idjazat 
(jHuhihbi, £Aii/asai al-Aiiar,iv. 199). Princes sought 
idjaza from scholars (e. g. in Ufranl, Nuzhat al- 
P- '31); the Ottoman sultan 
Abd al-Hamid I and hts grand vizier Raghib 
Pasha sought and obtained the i^aza for Tradi- 
tion from the author of the Td^ al-^Aius (cf. x. 
970 of this work). People take advantage of the 
presence of travelling scholars to obtain from them 
the it^'aza for their works : this is recognised as an 
honour to the scholars themselves (“^Abd Allah al- 
Makki [X250 = 1834] Miiiaf Salar, p. 70 76, 
90). On the other hand, as early as the v.'h ’cen- 
tury A. H. the i^dza system had developed to such 
unrestrained limits that a man before dying would 
declare that Jie gave all Muslims living at that 
time the idjaza for the traditions he knew (Dia- 
Imbr, Tadhkirat al-Huffaz, hi. 363; Ibn al-Abbar, 
TakmiU^ p. 614, 15. Cf. such general grantings 
of tdjaza in the viiith century in Suyuti, Bughy at 
al-Jfuai, p. 14). Out of modest beginnings (a 
specimen in Kern, Zeitschrifl d. Deutsch. Mor- 
oni. Gesellsch.^ Iv. 74) there soon developed a 
high sounding rhetorical iojaza style with extra- 
vagant epithets {idjaza tannana^ Suyuti, op. 
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p. 246, 4 from below). Even in the century 
the poetic form Avas used (cf. examples in the 
works given below). The traveller Ibn I^ubair 
gave a petitioner the idjaz^i in both prose and 
verse ^ ed. Wright — dc Goeje., 

p. 201. is). See i^ijdza poems also in Safi al-l)in 
al-Hilli {Dlidun^ p. 481 — 483, for hi'i own poems) : 
Tiii^ al~^Arns, s, v. w IJadlkaf al~Afnih^ 

p. 76. 

In the modern language ldjazat- 7 iamah is used 
to denote “diplomas of authorisation". 

B ! b I i 0 g a p Ji y Sprenger, L'ber das T?-adi- 
tio?2Swcse/i bci deft Ajaber?!^ ZeitscJir. d, Deiitsch. 
Moj’gcnL Ges.^ x. 9 sqq.\ Ahlwardt, Vi' 7 ‘zei(hn.^ 
i. 54 — 95; Goldziher, Muhammcdamsche Stn- 
dien^ ii. 188 — 193; W. Margais.j Lc 'laqi'ib de 
cn-Nawazvi^ traduit et annote (Paris 1902 ), Index 
s. V., particularly, p. 115 — 126* Mirza ‘^AU Taki, 
al-ldjazat^ coniaining Lice*is:s to Learned J/en 
(Text, Lucknow 1286=1869). 

(I. Goldziher.) 

al-TDJI, ‘^Adud al-DIn “^Abd al-Kahma\ li. Ah- 
mad, theologian and philosopher, author 
of various handbooks which were often annotated 
by later authors. His principal work is al-Mawdhf 
fi ^Jlm al-Kalam^ a philosophical and theological 
^ treatise which has become known in Europe also; 
Th. Soerensen has published the last two chap- 
ters of it and the appendix with al-D]urdjanrs 
commentary under the title Stafio et J r<t et 
Appendix libri Mtvakif aticiorc \A.dhad-id'D‘in cB 

K 

Igl cum Comm. Gorgauii., Leipzig 1848; complete 
edition Constantinople 1839. He also wrote a biief 
catechism known as adAka’id al-''Athidiya., which 
has several times been annotated and has been 
printed at Constantinople 1S27, St. Petersburg 
1313. Other works are given by Brockelmann, 
Geschichte etc., ii. 208 sijq. Very little is known 
of al-Idji’s life. We only know that he was a 
native of Isjj, a fortress in Pars, held the office 
of IjSdi and mndarvis at Shiraz (see Hafiz, Oman., 
ed. Roscnschweig, iii. 242) and died in the year 

756 = 1355- 

Bibliography, given in the article. 

'IDJL , a North Arabian tribe, .an in- 
portant branch of the Eakr b. Wa^il [q. v.]. Their 
ancestor 'Idjl b. Ludjaim was notorious for his 
stupidity and the expression “more stupid than 
“^Idjl” was proverbial (cf. Goldziher, Muh. Stud.., 
i. 48, n. 3). During the heathen period they 
formed a portion of the so-called Lahazimgioup, 
which included the Dhuhl and Yashkur. Some of 
them professed Christianity. Abu Nadjm, the radjaz 
poet, belonged to the “^Idjl. 

They lived in al-YamSma (al-Khidrima, al-Kha- 
, darim, also called Djaww al-Khidrima) and in the 
country between Ktifa and Basra. The following 
villages belonged to them; Djawkha, Dhu ’ 1 -Aiaka 
(in Yamama), waters: al-Bukai‘, al-Ruwaitha, Sak 
(between Kufa and Basra), Shubrum (in the Ba- 
diya of Kufa), Zabya (in Yamama, jointly with 
the B. Suhaim), Zumm and ‘Ain al-Kaiyara (two 
days journey from Wasit). A section of the Tdjl 
is said to have allied themselves closely in Bahrain 
with Persian immigrants from IstaWir and to have 
been later incorporated in them. 

Historical. In the battles between the 
Bakr b. Wa^il and the Tamim at Nibadj and 
Taital the Tdjl with other tribes of the Laha- 
zim group were on the side of the Bakr. In an- 


other battle they fought with the Lahazim, all 
under the leadership of an Tdjli, against the Ta- 
mim (cf. HAXZAi.A B. MALIK, p. 262-*). At al-Kharba 
the ‘Idjl were attacked by their relatives, the Dhuhl, 
because they had given shelter to Harith b. Zalim, 
who slew Khalid b. Dja‘far ; Harith b. Zalim who 
did not wish to be the cause of hostilities left the 
Tdjl and went to the Taghlib. Together with the 
Dhuhl (under Harith b. Wa'la) they fought under 
the leadership of Muka.shshir b. Hanzala against 
Kais b. Mas‘ud, chief of the Shaiban, by whom 
they had been insulted on a visit. Of other battles 
of the ‘Idjl we may mention that of Musalliha 
(Musallaha) against the Kais b. ‘Asim and Tamim, 
who together made a raid on the ‘Idjl, that 
of Irab and one with the Mlnkar. At the battle 
of Dhu Kar, the Tdjl under Hanzala b. Tha‘- 
laba took a prominent part (see bakr b. waTl, 
i. 605'); they formed the advanced guard of the 
Bakr and bravely resisted the Persian attacks, 
Hanzala slew the Peisian leader Djalabazin, and 
another of their group the leader of a Persian 
body of cavalry named Hamarz. In the battle of 
Ullais (12 — 634) between Khalid b. al-Walld 
and the Persians, along with other Christian Arabs 
on the side of the latter there were also ‘Idjl 
under Abu T-Aswad al-TdjIi. When in 22 = 644 
KaPat Numair near Nahawand was taken by the 
Muslims, in addition to Hanifa, there were many 
Tdjl among the latter. In Mesopotamia we still 
find ‘Idjl in the third century 250, e. g. during the 
rising of the ‘Alid Yahya b. ‘Omar at Kufa, in 
whose following were ‘IdjH cavalry under the 
leadership of al-Haidam b al-‘Al 5 ’. 

Bibliography. Yakut, Mu^djam, s. Ind. 
s. V.; HamdanI, Diacira^ p. 124, 4, 139, 4-7, 

161, 24; Tabari, Auuales, s. Ind. s. v.; Aghant., 
vii. 153, viii, 68, ix. 78, x. 22 — 23, 1 13, xii. 
157, xiv. 47 — 48, 143 , XX. 137 — 138, and Index; 
Abu T-Fida^, Historia anteislamica (ed. Flei- 
scher), p. 194; Mas'adi, Muru^\ ed. Paris, vi. 
139; Freytag, Arabum Proverbia., i. 391; Wiis- 
tenfeld, Genealog. Tabellen., 2. Abt. : Isma‘ilit. 
Stamme, Tafel B 16, and Register., p. 243 — 
244; Caussin de Perceval, Essai sur Phistoire 
dcs Arabes avant I'islamisme (Paris 1847/1848); 
ii. 173— 174, 178—179, i8j, 270, 449, 592, 
603; iii. 404; Goldziher, Muhammed. Siudien., i. 
I03; Friedloender, The Heterodoxies of the Shiites 
in Jozim. of the Amer. Orient. Soc., Vol. xxviii., 
xxix.. Index s. v. (J. Schleifer.) 

al-‘IDJLI. Abu MansHr, called al-Kisf (the 
piece) and al-KhannaK (the strangler) lived at 
the beginning of the iinii = viii'l' century and was 
executed by Yusuf b. ‘Omar, governor of al-‘Irak 
in 120 — 126 = 738 — 744. His nickname al-Kisf 
owes its origin to the fact that he applied to him- 
self the words ot Kurban, Iii. 44 “if they (the un- 
believers) saw a piece fall dow-n from heaven, they 
would say it was a thick cloud”, because he al- 
leged he had been in heaven, God had touched 
him with his hand and let him down to earth 
with a divine mission. According to some state- 
ments he is said at first to have recognised the 
‘Alid Abu Dja‘far al-Bakir Muhammad b. ‘Alt as 
imam. His mission was to proclaim the abrogation 
of Muhammadan law and to interpret Muhammadan 
beliefs allegorically ; to spread this doctrine it was 
thought permissible to slay their opponents and take 
their wives and property. This explains the nick- 
name al-Khannak, for he and his followers, who 
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were called Mansurlya after him, used to strangle 
their victims. FriedlSnder has aptly compared them 
to the Indian Thugs. On these and similar aber- 
rations in Islam see Djahiz, Kitab al-Hay.twan^ 
ed. Cairo, ii. 96 sqq.^ and the discussion of this 
passage in Van Vloten, Worgers in Iraq in the 
Feestbundel Veth^ p. 57 sqq. 

Bibliography: The main references to Abu 

Mansur are given in Friedlander, The Hetero- 
doxies of the Shiites etc. in the Jottrei. of the 

Amer. Or. Soe., xxix. 89; al-BaghdadI, ed. Muh. 

Badr, p. 234 sq. 

IDJMA^ (literally “ agreeing upon”) is one of 
the four tisul from which the Muslim 
faith is derived and is defined as the agreement 
of the mue^tahid'i of the people (1. e. those who 
have a right, in virtue of knowledge, to form a 
judgment of their own : see idjtthad)^ after the death 
of Muhammad, in any age , on any matter of the 
faith. As this agreement is not fixed by council 
or synod but is reached instinctively and automa- 
tically, its existence on any point is perceived 
only on looking back and seeing that such an 
agreement has actually been attained; it is then 
consciously accepted and called an idjmcl. Thus 
the agreement gradually fixed points which had 
been in dispute; and each point, when thus fixed, 

became an essential part of the faith, and disbe- 

lief in it an act of unbelief (.!•«/>•); cf., however, 
Goldziher, Cber igma^ in Nachr. K. Ges. d. IViss. 

Gottingen^ Phil.-hist. Kl., 1916, p. 81 sqq. Each 

agreement, that is, became a liudjdja for its own and 
all succeeding periods. It could be expressed in 
speech {idfm^ al-kawl) or in action {idima- al-fi’-I) or 
by silence regarded as assent (idjm^ al-sukut or al- 
takrir)-.^ cf. the similar classification as to the 
sttnna of the Prophet. It is especially excluded 
that it means the agreement of the masses {al- 
^awamm), and in al-Sliafi‘l’s earlier view, before 
he went to Egypt, a statement by a single Com- 
panion was binding on the follovving generations. 
But later he gave up this opinion and it has now 
been generally abandoned. 

A general principle of agreement was held in 
different forms from an early period. The legal 
system of Malik b. Anas was built largely on 
the agreement of al-MedIna, the city of the Pro- 
phet; this agreement was local. The agreement 
of the two camp-cities (arnsdr') of Kufa and al- 
Basra, with their masses of veterans of the early 
wars, had great weight. For later generations the 
agreement of the Companions was naturally deci- 
sive. But it was al-Shafi'i who developed this ge- 
neral principle into a definite asf and ranged it 
with the other three. Further, from deciding points 
left uncertain by the other miil it has come to 
be regarded as stamping with assurance points 
decided by another asl. This is in virtue of a di- 
vine protection against error (^isma) which inheres 
in the Muslim people. In Shafi'ite books of fikh 
the statement is normal : — - “such and such a 
passage (Kur’an or Sunna), before the Agreement 
(^kabl al-idqmd^.^ is the basis for such arid such 
a rule. ’ At present the Wahhabites (following the 
vanished Zahirites) reject the universality of this 
principle and limit agreement to that of the 
Companions. And such specific sects as the Shfa 
and the Ibadites are, of course, quite outside pf 
the idpmd^ of the Sunnites. 

The statement of the principle, which is given 
formally by the canonists, is as above. But the 


real working has been even wider. The b.as.il tia- 
dition from Muhammad runs: “My people will 
never agree in an error”; — and there are .aho 
Kur’anic texts, iv. 115, denouncing those who 
follow other than the way of the believers ( g/uu'ra 
sabi/i 'l-m!f‘>ninTn)., 3 .nA ii. 137: “We have made you 
a normal people” {umniot wasato-.^ cf. Baidawi). 
In consequence there is in the thought and working 
of the people as a whole a power to create 
doctrine and law, and not simply to stamp with 
approval that which has otherwise been reached. 
By means of id/riia'^ what was at first an innova- 
tion (buFa., the opposite of sunna)., and as such 
heretical, has been accepted and has overridden 
the earlier sunna. Thus the cult of saints has be- 
come practically part of the sufina of Islam and, 
strangest of all, in the doctrine of the infallibility 
and sinlessness (^isma) of Muhammed, the idjjna’- 
has overcome clear statements of the Kurban. In 
this, idjm^ has not simply fi.ved unsettled points, 
but has changed settled doctrines, of the greatest 
importance. It is thus regarded by many, at pre- 
sent, both within and without Islam, as a power- 
ful instrument of reform; the Muslim people, they 
assert, can make Islam whatever they, as a whole, 
please. Yet as to this there is grave divergence 
of opinion. Goldziher, Vorlesungen^ p. 56, view- 
ing the matter historically, sees great possibilities 
in the future; Snouck Hurgronje {Politique niusiil- 
mane de la Hollande., p. 42, 60), looking at fkh 
as a crystallized system, sees in idjmd' no hope. 

Bibliography. Shafi'I, Risala., ed. Cairo, 
13*^1 p. 125 tqq.\ Kara!], Shark Tanklh al- 
Fustd fi 'l-Usul., ed. Cairo, 1306, p. 140 jyy., 
also, on its margin, Shorh of Aljmad b. KSsim 
on Shark of Mahalll on Warakat of J^juwainl, 
p. 156 sqq.\ Diet, of Techn. Terms., p. 238 
sqq.-., Goldziher, Zahiriten., p. 32 sqq.\ Muh. 
Studien., ii. 85, I 39 i 214, 284; Vorlesungen., by 
index; Snouck Hurgronje, Le Droit Musulman 
in Rev. de V Hist, des Religions., xxxvii. p. 15 sqq.., 
*74 m-'i Juynboll, Handb. des Islam. Gesetzes, 
p. 46 — 4_9. (O. B. Macdonald). 

IDJTIHAD means the exerting of one's self to 
the utmost degree to attain an object and is used 
technically for so exerting one’s self to 
form an opinion (zann) in a case {kadlyd) or 
as to a rule {huhn) of law {Diet, of techn. terms, 
p. 198; Lisan, iv. 109, 11 . 19 sqq.). This is 
done by applying analogy {kiyds) to the Kur’an 
and the sunna. Thus in the earliest usage idytihdd 
was formally equated with kiyds, as by al-Shafi'l 

Bab al-idgnuF). In hts section on idptihdd he 
quotes first as a proof, Kur. ii. 145, and demon- 
strates that It involves that each must follow his 
own judgment as to the direction of the kibla. 

It was therefore for Shafi'I practically the same 

“P'"'”” mudjtahid was one 

who by his own exertions formed his own opinion 
being thus exactly opposed to the mukallil “imi- 

salr “trir ’ r m<tni^'al-4iawdmP 

IT’ i another without know- 

SfVj =‘PPly-g him- 

Pronhet ‘o » tradition from the 

Prophet, receive a reward even though his decision 
were wrong: while, if it was right, he receiTd a 
“ Z‘idchr. d. deutseh. 

etiftihad thus did not involve inerrancy. Its result 
was always fallible opinion. On^y tL c^ 

1 . . f 
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bined i^itihad of the whole Muslim people led ^ 
Agreement, and was inerrant. On the con- 
troversy as to the possibility of error in mu^tahids 
see Taftazani on the ^Ak^id of NasafI, ed. Cairo, 
^ 1321, p. 145 sqq. But this broad i^tihad soon 

passed into the special i^tihad of those who had 
a peculiar right to form judgments and whose judg- 
, ments should be followed by others. At this point, 

■ and from the nature of the* case, a difference en- 
tered between theology (kalam) and law (JikK), 
Even to the present day many theologians assert 
that ta^lid does not funjish a saving faith j see, 
for example, the Kifayat al-'^awamm of Fadali, 
passim, and the translation in D. B. Macdonald’s 
Development of Muslim Theology, pp. 315 — 35 1 * 
But all canon lawyers for centuries have admit- 
tedly been mukallids of one degree or another. 
When later Islam looked back to the founding 
of the four legal schools (madhahib\ it assigned 
to the founders and to some of their contempo- 
raries an idytihad of the first rank. These had 
possessed a right to work out all questions from 
the very foundation, using Kurban, sunna, kiyas, 
tsHksan, istislah, istis^b etc., and were mudjta- 
i kid's absolutely (mutlak'). Later came those who 
^liayed the 'same part within the school (/« 'l-madh- 
hab), determining the furd as the masters had 
, settled the broad principles (‘usul) of fhh and 
P had laid down fundamental texts (nusus). If the 

i f view so stated was found implicitly in a nass of 

•the founder of the madhhab, it was called a wadjh. 
-t Still later and inferior were those who had a 
right only by their knowledge of previous deci- 
sions to answer specific questions submitted to 
them; these were called mu^itahidVn bil-fatwa, 
•by legal opinion.” All muditahids had been in 
a sense mufti's, givers of fatwa's\ but these were 
mufti’s only. Such was the formal and generally 
accepted position. But from time to time indivi- 
duals appeared who, moved either by ambition 
or by objection to fixed positions, returned to the 
earliest meaning of idjtihad and claimed for them- 
selves the right to form their own opinion from 
first principles. One of these was Ibn Taimiya 
(d. 728), a Hanbalite (Goldziher, Die i^&hiriten, 
p. 188 sqql). Another was SuyuH (d. gn), in 
whom the claim to idjdhdd unites with one to be 
the piu^iaddid, or renewer of religion, in his cen- 
tury. At every time there must exist at least one 
muipftahid, was his contention (Goldziher, Cho 
raeteristih . . . us-Sujufi's, p. 19 sqqi), just as in 
every century there must come a mu^addid. An- 
other, but a very heretical one, was the Emperor 
Ahbar (Goldziher, Vorlesungen, p. 311). In Shrtte 
Isbm there are still absolute mu^tahids. This is 
because they are regarded as the spokesmen of 
'\ Imam. Their position is thus quite 

' ^ 'ifferent from that of the ^nlamS^ among Sunnites. 

, It Hey frei^ criticize and even control the actions 
I the ^^h, who is merely a locum tenens and 
» liZerver of order during the absence of the Hid- 
. A ImSm, the ruler de iure divino. But the Sun- 
*nlama are regarded universally as the sub- 
<Sient creatures of the government (Goldziher, 

, Wmhsungen, p. 215—218, 233, 285). 

■ Bibliography, ^araft, ^arh Tankih al- 
fuqul fi 'l-UpU, ed. Cairo, 1306, p. 18 .ryy., 
on its margin, Siarh of Ahmad b. ^im 
£$0^^ of MahalB cm Wetra^t of Djnwainr, 
ff?-; Snonck Bnrgronje, JLe droit mu- i 
In Xev, de [‘ffist. dee Religions, zxxviL 

BwntcLOttiHHa cat laxn, n. 
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passim-, tcmcw of SaclffiHI||l|fih 
Recht in Zeitschr, d. Deutscnm^Morgenl. Ges. 
liii. 139 sqq.-, Juynboll, Handb. d. Islam. Ges., 
p. 32 sqq^ (D. B. Macdonald.) 

IDJTIMA' [See iSTiKsa.] 

IDMAR, infinitive of the iv'h form of the root 
dmr, to conceal; technical term of Arabic 
grammar denoting the use of a damlr [see the 
art. Damir]. Idmar (ellipsis or suppression) of a 
verb or phrase is not uncommon: cf. the frequent 
omission of the verb of ‘Saying’ before quota- 
tions of speech (e. g. Kurban II, 1 19, 121, 127 etc.), 
and such expressions as saiyon wardyon, meaning 
in full sakaka 'llahu sakyau -wara^dka’llahu ra’'y‘^” , 
“God give you abuhdant water and pasture !” 

In Prosody idmar means the quiescence of the 
second syllable of a foot; it applies to Hao Kamil 
metre, ' in which the foot mutafdil^” may be 
shortened to mutfdiloK. 

Bibliography-. Sibawaihi ( ed. Deren- 
bourg), i. 107 II, 240 6, 188 I— 10, ii. 329 eq. et 
passim-, al-Zama khsh arl, al-Mufassal, as quoted 
under DamIr, and cf. 16 — 25, 26, 29, 33 — 34, 
134 ; al-Djurdjani, al- Ta^rlfdt (ed. Flttgel), p. 29 ; 
Wright, Arabic Grammar, i. 53 o sq., 100 d sq., 
et passim ; Frey tag, Darst. der arab. Verskunst, 
pp. 81, 355-6. (Robert Stevenson.) 

IDRIS, the name of a man, who is twice men- 
tioned in the Kurban. Sura xix. 57 sq.-. “Mention 
Idris in the book. Verily he was an upright man, 
a prophet and we raised him to a high place”. And 
Sura xxi. 85, mentions him along with Isms'll 
and Dhu ’ 1 -Kifl as one of the patient (gdbirSn') 
ones. These passages are not calculated to give 
any expjanation of this character. Even the name 
was for long a puzzle to orientalists till Ndldeke 
pointed out that it probably concealed the name 
Andreas {Zeitschr. fur Assyr., xvii. 84 sq.). That 
this Andreas who was raised to a high place, is 
Alexander’s cook who obtained immortality has 
been suggested probably rightly by R. Hartmann 
(ibid. xxiv. 314). The post-Kurianic Muslim writers 
unanimously insist that Idris is the Biblical Enoch 
who also obtained immortality or, as Jewish lite- 
rature says, was taken alive into Paradise. 

The information given by those Arab writers 
regarding Idris is mainly derived from Apocryphal 
and later Jewish sources. The Biblical Enoch has 
three striking features which are repeated in the 
Muslim legends from Jewish models (Genesis v. 
23 sq.): 1. he is a pious man; 2. he lives 365 years 
on earth which su^ests a solar hero; 3. God 
takes him to himself. The name Enoch, the con- 
sonants of which suggest the meaning “initiated" 
has probably also affected tb^ fopgUliop of this 
legend. iff / 

As to the last point, IciMs isj^exs also in 
Muslim literature as Hnitiated’ in .lienees and 
arts. He was the first to use pens {kalam), to sew 
garments end wear them; previously people had 
been content with skins. He is therefore the 
patron saint of tailors, one of the seven patrons 
in the system. He was also the first astro- 

nomer and^chronologist and was skilled in medi- 
cine (tibf). 

As a pious man he was the first to mount 
horse to fight “on the way of God” against the 
wicked descendants of Cain. As s 
received revelations through Gabri^'^isty 
(sahifa) were revealed to him 'in 
his activity as a prophet- and king' Ste' particu- 
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larly Ibn al-KiftI (ed. Lippert), p. I sqq. He re- 
ceived the name Idris because he was thoroughly 
versed in former revelations as the result of in- 
dustrious study. Baidawl’s philological conscience, 
however, does not allow of such an etymology from 
the Arabic; it might perhaps be possible in the 
cognate languages. His ascetic piety aroused the 
admiration of the angels. The angel of death 
asked Allah for permission to visit him. He came 
to him in mortal form and invited him to sup 
with him. But Idris declined ; the same thing 
happened on the two following nights. On the third 
day Idris asked him who he was. When he heard 
his answer, Idris asked him to receive his spirit. 
He therefore remained an hour without his rSA ; he 
then received it back. He next asked to be al- 
lowed to be taken into heaven to see it and Para- 
dise. When he reached Paradise he would not 
come out again. He held fast to a tree and ap- 
pealed to two texts of the Kur’an; “Every soul 
shall taste death”, for he had already tasted death ; 
and “no one shall drive them out”. He there- 
fore would not leave. God then allowed him to 
remain. He is to return from thence. He and Jesus 
live in heaven ; al-Khadir and Elias are immortal 
on earth. 

In this version the character of Idris as solar 
hero is seen from the fact that his soul is taken 
from him at sunset. In another version there are 
also several traits which point to a solar myth. 
When one day on a journey he found the heat 
of the sun unpleasant, he asked God to alleviate 
it in favour of “him who has every day to travel 
five hundred years in this heat” (i. e. the sun 
angel). He begged the latter to postpone his 
death. The angel took him with him to the place 
where the sun rises and transmitted Idris’ request 
to the angel of death. The latter could not grant 
his request. The angel of the sun however was 
allowed to tell him the day of his death. The angel 
of death opened his diwan but could not find 
the date in it. He explained this to mean that 
Idris must die at sunrise. The angel of the sun 
actually found him dead then. 

'Nevertheless Idris is immortal; expressed in the 
language of myth this means: the sun dies every 
day and is revived every day, and is thus im- 
mortal. Another recollection of the solar character 
of Idris is preserved in the explanation of the 
high place of Sura xix. 57 as the heart of the 
spheres i. e. the sphere of the sun. 

Idris is also identified with Ilyas and al-Khadir. 
The Greeks are said to know him under the name 
Hurmuz, or as Bar Hebraeus says {Hist. Dynast.., 
ed. Pocock, p. 9) Hermes Trismegistes. For further 
information see Ibn al-KiftI, /. c. In agreement with 
passages of the apocalypse of Enoch Muslim legends 
also tell that he went through Hell. 

On the relation of the Harranis to Idris-Hermes 
see Chwolsohn, Die Ssabier und der Ssabismus., 
Index, s. v. 

Bibliography: The commentaries on the 
passages in the Kurban mentioned ,\J’abarI, An- 
nales., i. 172 sqq.-, Ya^ubl (ed. Kontsma), i. 
8 sq., 166; Mas'udI (ed. Paris), i. 73; Ibn al- 
Athlr (ed. Tomberg), i. 44; Tha‘labi, Kisas al- 
Anbiy^ (Cairo 1 290), p. 43 sqq.\ Diyarbekri, 
TiBrikk al-Khamis (Cairo 1283), p. 66 sq.\ 
Abu Zaid, Kifdb al-BojP wa 'l-Ta’rikh (ed. 
Huart), hi. II sqq.] Weil, Biblische Legmden 
der Mtiselmanner., p. 62 sqq.] I. Friedlfinder, 


Die Chadhir-legende und der Alexanderroman 
(Leipzig 1913), Index s. v. Henoch and Idris; 
Thorning, Beitr. z. Kenntnis des islam. Vereins- 
wesens etc. {Burk. Bibliothek., ed. by Jacob, Vol. 
xvi.), p. 94, 96, 268 sqq. (A. J. Wensinck.) 
IDRIS I. B. ‘Abd Allah, son of 'Abd Allah 
b. al-Hasan [q. v.] , an "Alid, founder of the 
Idris’id dynasty in the Maghrib, took part 
in the ‘Alid rising against the 'Abbasid Musa 
al-HadI [q. v.] and after defeat and death of 
his nephew al-Husain b. ^All b. al-Hasan at 
Fakhkh [q. v.] near Mecca on the Dhu ’1-Hidjdja 
169 z= 11* June 786, where he had himself 
fought, remained some time concealed, but later 
succeeded in reaching Egypt accompanied by a 
faithful freedman al-Rashid, and with the assi- 
stance of the postmaster there, al-Wadih, in secret 
a Shrt, escaped to the Maghiib, where he was 
received by Ishak b. Muhammad, chief of the 
Berber tribe of the Awraba. At the instigation of^ 
this chief, Idris was on the 4* Ramadan 172 re-' 
cognised as suzerain by the Awraba and later by 
the Zenata, Zuwagha, Lemaya, Luwata, Ghomara^ 
and Saddarata, who inhabited the north of the* 
modern Marocco, but this recognition of a 'Alid_ 
by the Berbers, who only shortly before had beei 
Kharidjls was based more on political than reli- 
gious motives. Idris, who only took the title of 
imam, is even said by al-BakrI to have adopted 
the Mu'tazili teachings of Ishalf b. Muhammad. 
In the district of Tamesna he attacked Jewish, 
Christian, and heathen tribes, whom he seems to 
have defeated rather easily, and in a campaign 
eastwards (about 173 or 174 = 789-790) also 
brought under his sway the town of Tlemcen (Agadir) 
and its practically independent prince, Muham- 
mad b. O^yer b. Sulat, who recognised Idris as 
the rightful imam. In Tlemcen where he spent 
some time, he founded a mosque (Safar 174), 
the pulpit of which, with his name inscribed on it, 
still existed in Ibn ^aldun’s time. Soon after 
his return to the capital Ulill (the ancient Volu- 
bilis) he was poisioned at the instigation of the 
Caliph Haruu al-Rashid, apparently by a cer- 
tain Sulaiman al-Shammakh (i^t Rabt' ii. 177 = 
l6>h July 793). The details given by some histo- 
rians of this murder and the means used (a piece 
of watermelon, a grape, a toothpick, or tooth- 
powder) as well as of the prosecution of the 
murderer by al-Rashid are only romantic additions. 

Bibliography. Ibn Abl Zar', Ravid al-Kir(aS 
(ed. Tornberg), i. 5 — 10; al-Bakri, Ki'tab al- 
Masalik (ed. de Slane), p. 118 — 122; Ibn'IdhStt^ 
al-Baydn al-mughrib, i. 72 — 74, 217 sq.] ‘iUid 
al'Rahman b. KhaldOn, Kifdb aKibar., i. 147; 

12 — 13? dels.. Hist, des Berb'eres (transT- 
de Slane), i. 290; ii. 559 — 561; Desvergeis 
Hist, de r Afrique et de la Sidle, p. 89 — 
Note 97; Abu ’1-Mahasin, Nudium, i. 1^3,' 
452; Anonymous, 7 awdrikh Madinat 
{Sioria di Bos, ed. Cnsa, Palermo 1875^ 

3i 13 — 15; Ibn Abi Dinar, Kitdb al-AtiBfltt 
p. 46; Ibn Wadih al-YaTfubl , Historiae', 

5 488 sq.] al-Mas'udI, Prairies d'or (ed. Ba&«^ 
de Meynard), vL 193; al-Tabari, Annales, ’&‘‘e 
^60 sq.] Yahya b. Koldun, Bughvat al-RunM^ t 
(ed. Bel), Text, i. 78 sq.] Ibn al-^i, D^-\ 
•mat al-Iktibas (Fas 1309), p. 6— lo; Idrtfb.f 
A^ad, al-Durar al-bahiya (2 Vols., F3s i^4)» 
ii- 2 7; Ahmad al-HalabI, al-Durr al-nt^ , 
(Fas 1324), p. 79 — 109, I2I — 141, 144—149; 
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Leo Africanus, Dell' Africa (Ramusio, Prime 
volume delle navigazioni^ Venice 1903), 1®. 31, 
D; Fournel, Les Berbers^ i. 295 — 400, 447 — 
449; A. Muller, Der Islam etc., i. 488, 492, 550. 

(Rene Basset.) 

IDRIS II, son and successor of Idris I 
[q. V.]. The latter at his death left no children 
but one of his concubines named Kanza was 
pregnant by him. His freedman al-Rashid per- 
suaded the Berbers to wait till the child was born 
and in case it should be a son, to proclaim him 
imam and successor to his father. This expectation 
was fulfilled. Kanza gave birth to a son on the 
Djumada II 177 (793), who was recognised as 
Idris I’s successor and entrusted to al-Rashid’s care. 
The attachment of this man to the family of Idris 
brought upon him the persecution of Ibrahim b. 
al-Aghlab, the almost independent governor of 
Ifrikiya. He was murdered in the same way as 
his master, but replaced by a Berber named Bahlul. 
When the latter was won over by Ibrahim, he 
had to entrust the regency to Abu Khalid Yazid 
b. Ilyas. To prevent further intrigues the Berbers 
summoned the eleven year old Idris to the throne 
and took the oath of fealty to him in the mosque 
of Ulill. But Ibrahim continued his intrigues while 
Idris alienated the Berbers by his too openly dis- 
played preference for Arabs and by choosing an 
Arab vizier. When fifteen years of age he had 
IshSk b. Muhammad put to death in spite of the 
great services he had rendered his father, under 
the pretext that he was negotiating with Ibrahim 
b. al-A^lab, and by this stern, not to say un- 
just, measure thwarted any attempt at a rising. 
About the same time 192 (808) he built his new 
capital Fas [q. v., p. yfih sqi\ and at the age 
of eighteen again had the oath of fealty sworn to 
him, while Ibrahim b. al-Aghlab, being busy put- 
ting down risings, was unable to interfere with 
him. At the same time Idris changed his policy 
and became more friendly, to the Berbers. After 
a campaign against the Masmuda, whose towns 
he captured, he marched against Tlemcen (Agadir) 
which had made itself independent, and put the 
government of the town in the hands of his cousin, 
Muhammad b. Sulaiman b. ‘Abd Allah. After sev- 
eral engagements with the Khari^i Berbers, the 
details of which are not known, he died at Fas in 
Rabi' I 213 (May 20 — ^June 18, 828) at the age 
of 36, according to Ibn i^aldiin of poisoning; 
according to al-Bakri, he was choked by a grape 
seed. He owes his fame mainly to the foundation 
of Fas, which has kept his memory so green to 
the present day in Marocco that the beggars there 
still seek alms in his name. However little we 
may know of the details of the careers of him 
and his father, it is clear that he was the less 
important of the two. 

Bibliography. Ibn Abi Xa.f.^Rawd al-Kir- 
p. 10 — 27; Ibn ‘Idhari, al-Bayan al-mughrib.^ 
i- 218; al-BakrI, Kifdb al-Masalik., p. 122 
Tahari, Annales iii. 562; ‘Abd al-Rah- 
man b. Khaldun, Kiedb al-Ibar.^ iy. 13 — 44; 
do., Hist, des Berberes, ii. 961 — 963; Des- 
^^8®rs, Hist, de I'Afrique., p. 89; Yahya b. 
Khaldun, Bughyat al-Ruwwdd, Text, i. 74 — 80; 
Anonymous, Pawarikh Madinat Aur, p. 3 sq . ; al- 
Salawi, Kitab al-Istiksff , i. 70 — 75 ; Idris b. 
Ahmad, al-Durar al-bahiya., ii. 7 — 1 1 ; Muham- 
mad al-KattanI, al-Azhar al-dtira (Fas 1314), 
P' *94 — 3*9) do., Salwat al-Anfds 


(3 Vols., Fas 1316), i. 69 sq.\ Ahmad al-Ha- 
labl, Kitab al-Durr al-nafts.^ p. 149-219, 223— 
264, 280—290, 296—298, 308—330, 334— 
386 (deals especially with the virtues and won- 
ders of Idris); Leo Africanus, Dell' Africa 
f”. 31, D; Fournel, Les Berbers., 1.449^7., 455 — 
457) 460—467, 471 — 477, 496 ry.; A. Muller, 
Der Islam_eXz.., i. 550. (Rene Basset.) 
al-IDRISI (formerly usually written Edrisi) Abu 
“^Abd Allah Muhammad b. Muhammad b. 'Abd 
Allah b. Idris al-HammudI (see above Hammu- 
dids) al-Hasani, usually al-Shar1f al-IdrIsI (as a 
descendant of the Prophet), was born at Ceuta in 
493 (iioo), died in 560 (i 166) (cf. especially Khed. 
Libr., Pihrisi al-Kutub allArabiya.,\. 1 66), studied 
in Cordova, thence called al-Kurtubi (fiiblioteca 
Arabo-Sicula., p. 610 and the Italian version, ii. 
487), while the kunya and nisba., Ibn al-Tha(y)ri 
given by Ibn Bashrun in the Khartda of Tmad al- 
Din is still unexplained, after various travels spent 
a long time at the court of Roger II, the Norman 
king of Sicily in Palermo (and is therefore also called 
al-Sakali, the “Sicilian”), where shortly before 
Roger’s death (548 = 1154) he completed the des- 
cription of the great silver plate map of the world, 
the celebrated “book of Roger”, the Kitab Rudydr 
or al-Kitdb al-Rudpari., or Nuzhat al-Mushtdk fi 
'khtirdk al-Afdk., the text of which (and 71 maps) 
is only partly published, but the whole was trans- 
lated (very incorrectly) into French by Am6d6ejau- 
bert (1836 — 40). For William I (1154 — 66) he wrote 
a still larger geographical work, Rawd al-Uns wet- 
Nuzhat al-Nafs or Kitab al-Mamalik {'wal-Masalik')., 
which however is only available in the extract pre- 
served in the Hakim Oghlu ‘All Pasha Library in 
Stambul (NO. 688) (first noticed a decade ago by 
J. Horovitz in searching the Stambul libraries for 
historical manuscripts), while the superficial synopsis 
of the Book of Roger, entitled Nuzhat al-Mushtdk 
fi Dhikr al-Amsar wal-Akfdr wal-Buldan wal- 
Dyuzur wal- Madfin wal-Afdk was printed in 
Rome as early as 1 592 and translated by the 
Maronites Gabriel Sionita and Joannes Hesronita 
inaccurately into Latin in 1619 as Geographia Nu- 
biensis (from the false reading in Clime 8, part 4, 
at the beginning, dealing with the sources of the 
Nile: ardnd “our land” ior ardhd “their land/’. An 
edition and annotated translation of this the most 
important geographical work of the Middle Ages 
with the important maps from the manuscripts at 
present known, Paris (2), Oxford (2), Stambul (only 
Aya Sofya, as the other all too summary statements 
of catalogues only refer- to the Roman edition of 
1592 or to Jaubert!), Petrograd, and Cairo is one 
of the most urgent tasks for Arabic scholarship. I 
am already meditating an edition of the smaller 
unique in Stambul, as I have photographs of it. 

Bibliography: Reinaud, Geographie dl^fml- 
feda., Introduction g6n6rale, p. cxiii-cxxii., oeex- 
ceexvi.; Amari, Storia dei Musulaani di Sicilia., 
iii. 452-460, 662-668; Asrtori, Biblioteca Arabo- 
Sicula., Versione, f. x.xvi — xxviii., ii. 487 — g; 
Dozy et 4e Goeje, Description de I'Afrique et 
de I'Espagne., Leiden 1866; Saavedra, Espana., 
1885; V Italia descritta nel '‘■Libro del re Rug- 
gero" compilato da Edrisi, testa arabo pubblicato 
con versione e note da Amari e Schiaparelli, 
Roma (Lincei) 1878 — 1883; Blochet, Contribu- 
tion a I'etude de la Cartographic chet les Mu- 
sulmans. Bone 1898 (^Bulletin de I'Academie 
d'Hippone), with 2 coloured maps by al-ldtisi of 
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North Africa; Brandel, Om och ur den arabiska 
geografen Idrisi^ Upsala 1894: Syria and Pa- 
lestine, Arabic and Swedish (with imperfect Biblio- 
graphy) ; Seybold, Edrisiana^ I. Trieste Zeitschr. 
d. Deutsch. Morg. Ges.^ Ixiii. (1909), 591 — 6; 
do., Analecta Arabo-Italica in Centenario Amari 
(1910), ii. esp. p. 213 — S; Krumbacher, Gesch. 
der byzantin. Litteratur p. 41 1 ; Lagus, Oriental. 
Kongress Elorenz., i. 395—401 (Baltic Provinces); 
Noldeke, Finnland.^ Dorpat 1873; Seippel, Re- 
rum Normannicarum f antes arabici, Christiania 
1893; Grandidier, Madagascar (al-ldrisi’s map); 
H. V. Mzik, Ptolemaeus und die Karten der 
arab. Geogrdphen.^ with 7 Tafeln (3 by al-Idrist), 
Wien 1915 (Extr. of Mitteilungen der K. K. 
geogr. Gesellsch..^ Wien 1915, Vol. 58, Heft 3); 
W. Tomaschek, Hdmtishalbinsel (XII. Jahrh.), 
Sitz.-Ber. d. Wiener Ak.., cxiii. (1886); Massig- 
non, Le Maroc.^ Alger 1906; Leclerc, Histoire 
de la medeciru arabe., ii. 65 — 70: Xitdb al- 
Mufraddt (Simplicia); Wustenfeld in Ludde's 
Ztschr. f. vgl. Erdkunde., i. (1842), 41; Lele- 
wel, Geographie du Moyea Age.^ 1852 — 7; En- 
cyclopedie arabe.^ ii. 674; Sarny, Dictionnaire 
Universel., p. 812. (C. F. Seybold.) 

IDRISIDS. We have dealt above with the reigns 
of Idris I and Idris II. The decadence of the 
dynasty began with the death of the latter. He 
left eleven sons of whom the eldest, Muhammad, 
succeeded him. But at the instigation of his grand- 
mother Kanza, he divided his heritage into fiefs, 
which he allotted to eight of his brothers, some 
of whom must have been still children. He doubt- 
less reserved a kind of suzerainty for himself but 
this did not prevent the rivalries and quarrels 
which broke up the empire. The statements of the 
historians on this division do not agree perfectly. 
This is the most probable table : a l-Kl a s i m obtained 
Tangier, Ceuta, Hadjar al-Nasr, fetuan; 'Omar: 
Tlkuas and Targha; Da'ud; the land of the Hu- 
wara, Tasul, and Taza and the land of the Gha- 
yatha; Vahya: Basra, Aslla and al-‘Ara’ish (Lar- 
rache) ; Abd Allah; Aghmat and the land of the 
Nafis and Sus; Tsa: Shala (CheUa), Sala (Sal6), 
Azemmur and the land of the Tamesna; Ahmad: 
Miknasa (Mequines) and Tadia; Hamza: uilll and 
its dependencies. At the same time, Tlemcen (Aga- 
dir) remained in the hands of Muhammad b. 
Sulaiman, cousin of Idris II, Civil wars began at 
once, the possessions of ‘Isa and al-Kasim, who had 
revolted against their brother Muhammad, passed 
to 'Omar. The imam of Fas died in Rabi' II 221 
(836); he was succeeded by his son 'All who 
was replaced in Rasjjab 234 (848) by his brother 
Y a h y a. The latter founded the celebrated mosque 
of al-KarawIyin in 245 (859) [cf. fas, p. 73b 
77£]. His son Yahya II succeeded him, but his 
great^ebauchery cost him his power and his life. 
His father-in-law and cousin, 'Ali b. 'Omar took 
advantage of the disturbances that broke out on 
the death of Yahya to seize Fas and reconstitute 
in part the empire of Idris II. But be was over- 
thrown in a rebellion of Berber Sufris and the 
power passed to one of his cousins, Yahya III b. 
al-Kasim, called al-Mikdam, A revolution replaced 
him by Yahya IV b. Idris b. 'Omar in 292 
(905). Civil war was complicated by dangers abroad. 

In Ifrikiya and the central MagJjrib the impotent 
Aghlabid dynasty had been driven out by the 
Fadmids. Spain, flourishing under the Omaiyads, 
threatened the Maghrib, and in the country itself, 


the chief of the Miknasa, Musa b. Abi ’I-'Afiya, 
a mortal enemy of the Idrlsids, established his 
independence in the valley of the Moluya. The 
power of the latter at Fas was destroyed by the 
Fatimid general Masala [cf. ^atimids, p. 89a], 
cousin of Musa b. Abi ’l-'Afiya in 310 ^922). 
The princes of this family had to seek refuge in 
the Rif and among the Ghomara [q. v.]. Their 
fortunes seemed to revive under al-Hasan b. Mu- 
hammad b. al-Kasim, called al-Hadj^jam, the 
“bloodletter” from the wounds he caused. He re- 
captured Fas, defeated Musa b. Abi T-'Afiya in 314 
(926) and regained a part of the territories of his 
ancestor. But the Omaiyads gained a footing in 
the Maghrib by the occupation of Melila. Al-Hasan 
was treacherously handed over to Musa by the 
governor of the Kairawani quarter in Fas, then 
died while attempting to escape. The last Idrisids 
only held two small states comprising a part of 
the Rif and the land of the Ghomara, from Tan- 
gier to Ceuta [q. v.], where they were pursued by 
the hatred of Musa b. Abi ’l-'Afiya. In establishing 
themselves at Ceuta the Spanish Omaiyads dealt a 
terrible blow at the greatly reduced dominion of 
the Idri.sids in 319 (93*)- The latter reappeared 
a little later, but it was as governors for the Caliph 
of Cordova. A semblance of power was left them 
around Hadjar al-Nasr [q. v.]. But the final ruin of 
the Idrisids , tossed between the Fatimids and 
Omaiyads, was consummated in 363 (974). On Mu- 
harram i , 364 (Sept 21, 974) [cf. al-Hakam II], 
the Omaiyad general, Ghalib, made a triumphal 
entry into Cordova, bringing in his train the 
last Idrisids. Their rule had lasted two centuries. 
At a later date a branch of this family succeeded 
in forming a state at Malaga which lasted a little 
over twenty years (cf. hammBdids). In Morocco 
itself, a certain number of families of Sharlfs claim 
descent from the Idrisids. It is not impossible that 
some of them are, but as a rule these claims are 
dubious. 
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The Boyars retained the right to choose their 
ruler, who was thereupon confirmed by the Porte. 
This state of affairs remained practically unchanged 
till the treaty of Adrianople in 1829, although 
alterations were made more than once in the 
terms, when a voivod refused tribute or Austria 
or Russia interfered in the affairs of the prin- 
cipalities. For example, as early as the xv^h century, 
the notorious Wlad Drakul, whom the Turks always 
call Kazyklu (the impaler) Voivoda, rebelled against 
the Turks, had the Turkish ambassador, Hamza 
Pasha, impaled according to his custom, and ravaged 
Bulgaria. This provoked a campaign by Sultan 
Muhammad II, through which Drakul was forced to 
flee to Hungary and Radul was installed as voivod 
(1462). After his death in 1477 the cruel tyrant 
returned, but he was very soon murdered in 1479. 
Towards the end of the xvi* century the Voivod 
Michael succeeded for a brief period — he was 
murdered in 1601 — in bringing Transylvania 
and Moldavia under his sway. In the period fol- 
lowing, the custom came into operation where- 
by the Voivods in order to obtain confirmation 
had to pay large sums to the Porte , to raise 
which the unfortunate inhabitants had of course 
to be bled. This was especially the case, when, 
from 1716 onwards, Greek Fanariot families (see 
fanar) supplied the princes of Wallachia as 
well as of Moldavia, It is true that from time 
to time the Porte issued orders fixing the tribute 
and the obligatory presents at a definite sum 
and abolishing the payments in kind , corn , 
sheep and wood, but the abuses continued to 
exist, nor were they improved when at the begin- 
ning of the xix'h century at Russia’s instigation 
an arrangement was made that the princes should 
be appointed for seven years and only be deposed 
with the approval of the Russian ambassador. At 
the peace of Adrianople this arrangement was 
abolished : the rulers were henceforth to be ap- 
pointed for life and in addition to their annual 
tribute had to pay a lump sum in commutation 
of the tribute in kind. The Turks had also to 
evacuate the towns on the left bank of the Danube 
(Braila, Giorgiu and Tumu Magurele) and Mu- 
hammadans were forbidden to reside permanently 
in the principalities. When in 1858 Cuza was 
elected prince of both Wallachia and Moldavia 
and the union of the two was proclaimed and con- 
firmed by the Porte, the bond between Turkey 
and Wallachia was broken, although it was not 
till the treaty of Berlin in 1878 that Rumania was 
recognised as an entirely independeiit kingdom. 

IPREN, a Berber tribe, which played an 
important part in Northern Africa during the first 
three centuries of the Hidjira. The Ifren whom 
the Berber genealogists trace back to Ifri b. Isllten 
b. Masra b. Zakiya b. Ursik b, Adidat b. Dj ana 
were the most powerful of the Zenata tribes at 
the time of the Arab conquest. Their various 
sections were scattered through the south of Ifrl- 
^ya (Bans Wargu, Marandjisa) and on the edge 
of the high Algerian plateaus in the regions of 
Tahart and Tlemcen. After having kdopted Islam, 
the Ifi-en eagerly embraced AbadI [q. v.] doctrines 
and played a great part in the Berber risings of 
fte ix* century a. d. One of their chiefs, Abu 
?orra, founded a Berber kingdom around Tlemcen. 
^feated at first by the Arab generals, he resumed 
the offensive in 767. At the head of 40,000 men 
in 771 he joined the Khari(|j! forces who were 


blockading 'Omar b. Hafs, governor of Ifrikiya, in 
Tobna. He consented to depart for 40,000 dinars 
but nevertheless took part with his troops in the 
siege and capture of al-Kairawan in 772. 

In the century following the Banu Ifren returned 
to orthodoxy. Some of them, however, continued 
to be Kharidjis, for example the Banu Wargu 
from whom arose in the time of the Fatimids 
Abu Yazid [q. v.] “the man with the ass”. This 
rising resulted in the ruin of the Bans Wargu 
who, severely punished by the Fatimids, henceforth 
led a seminomadic life. 

The Ifren of the central Maghrib remained masters 
of Tlemcen and the adjoing plains but had to re- 
cognise the supremacy of the Idrisids in the ix^h 
century A. D. In the century following they sided 
with the Omaiyads of Spain against the Fatimids 
and took advantage of this struggle to extend their 
own dominion. Their chief, Ya'la b. Muhammad, re- 
ceived from the Caliph al-Nasir the government 
of the whole of the western part of the central 
Maghrib and made his authority felt as far as Oran, 
which he took and utterly destroyed in 343 (954- 
955). In 338 (949-950) he had built himself a 
capital, Ifgan (Fekkan) in the southeast of Mascara 
and peopled it with natives of the surrounding 
country. But Ya'la’s power was of short duration. 
He fell in 347 (958) in a battle with Fatimid 
troops, whose general Djawhar [q. v.] sacked Ifgan. 

The confederation of the Ifren was then broken 
up. Some sections went to Spain where one of 
their chiefs, Abu Nur, succeeded in 405 (1014- 
1015) in seizing the town of Ronda. The others 
after first taking refuge on the edge of the Sa- 
hara, tried to reinstate themselves in the central 
Maghrib by combining with the Maghrawa against 
the Sanhadja. Defeated and scattered once again 
by Bulukkin b. Ziri in 970, they then tried 
their fortune in the extreme Maghrib. Yaddu b, 
Ya'la after first of all showing a vigorous attach- 
ment to the Omaiyad cause tried to form a prin- 
cipality for himself at their expense. He twice 
took Fas from Zirl b. Atiya the governor of the 
Maghrib, but could not hold it. One of his relatives, 
Hammama, revived the fortunes of the Ifren. He 
conquered the land of Tadla and maintained himself 
there in spite of the attacks of the Ma^rawa of 
Fas. His brother and successor, Abu ’ 1 -Kam^ Ta- 
mim, led the Ifren in a holy war against the Berg^- 
wata. He destroyed the power of these heretics 
and installed himself in Shala. He also took F 5 s 
from the Maghrawa but was driven out again in 
429 (1037-1038). He died at Shala in 466 (1054- 
1055). lire kingdom, which he had founded did 
not long survive him. It was destroyed by the 
Almoravids, who massacred the Ifren in all the 
conquered localities. The remnants of the tribe 
having sought refuge in Tlemcen were exterminated 
after the capture of the town by Yusuf b. Tashfin. 

Bibliography. Ibn Khaldun, ffistoire des 
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IFRlKlTA (according to Fleischer, Khinere 
Schriften., L 239, more exact than the spelling 
Ifiiklya used hitherto), the name given by the 
Arabs to the eastern part of Barbary, the 
name Maghrib being reserved for the western part. 
Ifrlluya is simply a corruption of the Latin Africa, 
which name the Romans gave first of all to the 
province organised by them after the destruction 
of Carthage and which was then extended to Bar- 
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bary and finally to the whole continent of Africa. 
Nevertheless the name has been given various 
fanciful etymologies. “Some”, writes al-Bakri, “say 
that the name means the “queen of heaven”; 
others derive it from Ifrikos b. Abraha al-Rs’ish, 
who led an army into the Berber country and 
built the town of Ifri^iya (cf. al-Mas'udi, ed. Paris, 
iii. 224). According to others, the country took 
the name from Afrik, son of ibrahim and Katura, 
the second wife of the patriarch, or from Fari^ 
b. Misraim. According to Ibn KhaldOn, Ifrikiya 
is derived from Ifrikos b. Kais b. Saifi, one of 
the kings of Yemen. According to al-MakrIzi (in 
Ibn Abi Dinar) Afrikush b. Abraha b. Dhi ’1-Kar- 
nain, having conquered the west built a town 
there which he called Afrika. Ibn al-Shabbat 
(quoted by Ibn Abi Dinar) connects Ifrikiya with 
barik “clear” because “in Africa there are no clouds 
in the sky”. Leo Africanus and Ibn Abi Dinar 
derive Ifrikiya from faraM “to divide” because 
it is separated from Europe by the Mediterranean 
• and from Asia by the Nile, or also because it 
lies between east and west. 

The boundaries of Ifrikiya, according to al-Bakrt, 
were Barka on the east and Tangier on the west. 
From north to south it extended from the shores 
of the Mediterranean to the “sands which mark 
the beginning of the country of the negroes”. 
Ifrilfiya would thus have comprised, in addition to 
the Africa proper of the Romans, Tripolitania, 
Numidia and even Mauretania. Earlier and later 
geographers give narrower limits. Al-Istakhrl, for 
example (iv* century A. H.) places Ifrikiya between 
Barlfa and Tahart {Bib/. Geogr. Arab.., ed. de 
Goeje, i. 36 and 45). For Abu ’1-Fida’, Ifrikiya 
begins at the eastern extremity of the land" of 
Bougie [q. v.] which, according to him, forms part of 
al-Maghrib al-Awsat and terminates at| Barka. [In a 
general way, however, one may regard the western 
border of Ifrikiya as corresponding to the meridian 
of Bougie. In the south, al-Idrisi and later, Leo 
Africanus, clearly distinguish al-Ifrikiya from Bilad 
al-Djarld (the Numidia of Leo), in the Sahara, 
according to Ibn Khaldun, the Mzafa separates the 
desert of al-Ifrikiya from that of the Maghrib. It j 
appears moreover that besides this general sense 
the term Ifrikiya was often used in a narrower 
sense. Ibn Khaldun often applies it to the central 
and northern part of Tunisia and opposes Ifrikiya 
to Tripolitania, al-Ejarid and the province of Con- 
stantine. (Cf. especially the passages in this author 
referring to the Hilali invasion). Abu ’1-Fida’ 
places Bougie, Bone and and Gafsa outside al- 
Ifrlkiya. The limits of the country would thus be 
those assigned by Marmol to the province of Tunis 
“which is called Africa”, that is to say, on the 
west the province of Constantine, on the east that 
of Tripoli, on the south the mountains of the Atlas 
with the province of the Zab and a part of Nu- 
midia and of eastern Libya, on the north the Me- 
diterranean from the mouth of the Megerade (Me- 
djerda) towards Bizerta to Capes (Gabis). Finally 
in the xviith century, Ibn Abi Dinar tells us that 
“scholars understand by al-Ifrikiya the land of 
al-KairawSn”. 

At the beginning of the Hidjra, al-Ifrikiya was 
still in the power of the Byzantines (Rum). It was 
peopled by Berber tribes (Huwara, Luwata, Aw- 
righa, Nefusa, Ifren, Nefzawa, etc.) and descradants, 
of foreign immigrants into Africa, who were called 
Afarik by the Arab writers. It included a large I 


number of towns and villages and was covered 
with flourishing fields. The weakness of the By- 
zantine authorities and the richness of the country 
attracted the attention of the Arabs, whose in- 
cursions began immediately after the conquest of 
Egypt. The first Muslim expeditions, of which how- 
ever we only possess incomplete and contradictory 
accounts, were simply raids. The invaders evacuated 
the country after having pillaged it and did not 
try to capture the strongholds held by the By- 
zantines. The conquest proper did not begin till 
after the foundation of al-Kairawan by 'Okba b. 
Nafi' in 50 (670). Arab dominion in the country 
however remained very precarious to the end of 
the viBh century. The Greeks held the most impor- 
tant towns; on the other hand, the revolts of the 
Berbers forced Zuhair b. Kais, the successor to 
“^Okba, to evacuate al-Ifrikiya on two different oc- 
casions. It was only under the governorship 01 
Hassan b. al-Nu'man that the Berbers were forced 
to submit and the Byzantines lost Carthage and 
the principal towns in the country. 

Placed at first under the governor of Egypt, al- 
Ifrikiya was next made an independent governorship 
under Musa b. Nusair, who was directly under the 
Caliph in Damascus in 86 (705 ). The conquests of 
this general extended the boundaries of the province 
to the Straits of Gibraltar. But from the middle 
of the viii* century the Khari^I revolts consider- 
ably diminished the Arab territory. Al- Ifrikiya 
properly so called was ravaged by the Ab5(jl 
Berbers of the east (Huwara, Wafardjuma) and by 
Zenata of the central Maghrib. It even was lost 
by the 'Abbasid caliphs for a time. Al-MansOr 
however succeeded in establishing ‘AbbSsid rule 
in Ifrikiya again from 144 (761) onwards, while 
independent Berber principalities were set up in 
the Maghrib. However, the Aghlabid [q. v.] dyna.sty 
(ix'b century a. d.) only nominally recognised the 
suzerainty of the Caliph. The overthrow of the 
Aghlabids by the Fatimids caused al-lfrilciya to 
pass into the power of the Shi'is, who gave it a 
new capital, al-MahdIya, and when they established 
themselves in Egypt made it a vice-royalty under 
the Zirids. The foundation of the Hammadid king- 
dom was however not long in depriving the Zirids 
of the western part of al-Ifrilriya. On the other 
hand the Hilali invasion, a result of the repudia- 
tion of Fatimid authority by the Zirid al-Mu'izz 
in 440 (1048-9) [cf. FATIMIDS, p. 90“], exposed 
the country to the most terrible disasters'. Al- 
Ifrllfiya, previously very flourishing and covered 
with vineyards and farms, was ravaged by no- 
mads and almost entirely ruined. Some Arab 
tribes, notably the Riyah and the Djnsham, instal- 
led themselves in the country and perpetuated 
there their habits of disorder and brigandage. 
Finally, at the beginning of next century, the 
Normans of Sicily occupied the principal points 
on the coast. As a result of the Almohad con- 
quest, al-Ifrikiya became one of the provinces in 
the vMt empire founded by 'Abd al-Mu^min [q. v.], 
but she soon recovered her independence under the 
Hafsid [q. v.]^ dynasty. The rule of these princes 
was at first extended over Tunisia, Tripolitania, the 
province of Constantine, Bougie and the Zab, but 
from the end of the xv* century it was reduced 
to Tunisia in the strict sence of the word. Hence- 
forth the history of al-lfrikiya is merged in that 
of this conntiy. 
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‘IFRIT, according to the usual explanations, is 
one who overcomes his antagonist and rolls him 
in the dust Qafar') ; who successfully carries matters 
through (mubaligK)\ who is, therefore, powerful 
in a hostile sense, evil, crafty (Zaraakhshart and 
Baidawl on Kur. xxvii. 39; Lisan^ vi. 263, 1. i 
sqq.^ 1. 14 sqq.\ De Sacy, Hariri p. 355). 
The classical and only KuFanic occurrence is in 
Kur^ xxvii. 39, “an "^ifrit of the djinn." Hence 
it has come to be used peculiarly of the ^inn\ 
but in the first instance it was plainly a general 
epithet, and thus the Kuranic passage might be 
translated , “a powerful ^innl". So , too , “an 
'’ifrit of the djinn” occurs in two traditions from 
Muhammad in Damirl’s Hay avian (ed. Cairo, 1 31 3, 
i. 179, 1. 15 Jyy. , ii. 104, 1. 22 sqq.^ under 
^inn and ’’ifrii). But soon the word became iden- 
tified with the ^inn and especially with the more 
Satanic and malignant element among them. So 
Raghib, in his Mufraddt (p. 393) speaks of its 
application to human beings as metaphorical, and 
even Tabari, Tafslr^ xix. 93, seems to limit the word 
to the ^inn. But it was not understood as meaning 
a specific class of these as e. g. ghUl (q. v.) ; contrast 
the classification (a^naf) in Akdm al-Mar^an, 
p. 17 jy. ; and in the Fihrist (p. 309, 1. 2l) 
afarit is used as a general name for both ^inn 
and Shaitan's. Even the distinctive meaning of hosti- 
lity seems often to have been lost. In The 1001 
Nights (Galland MS. of xivil' cent. A. D.; Story of 
Second Shaikh, Night vii.) it is said of a benevo- 
lent Muslima, sarat ^ifrita ^inniya.^ “she turned 
into an Hfrtta., a ^inniya". In Egypt the word 
has come to mean also the ghost of a murdered 
man, or of one who has died a violent death. 
(Lane, Modern Egyptians.^ chap. x. ; Willmore, 
Spohen Arabic of Egypt^ p. 371 /y?. ; “Niya 
Salima”, Harems et Musulmanes dlEgypte.^ chap. 
XIV.; St. John, Tvio years residence in a I^an- 
family.^ chap. xx). It also survives in the 
original sense of a strong man of violence, e. g. 
the harat alAifrit in Cairo which is explained as 
the one-time abode of a hardml. But the most 
normal modem usage is of a powerful, evil, clever 
4 iinni. 
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ISilARGHAR, the valley of a river of 
the Quaternian epoch in the Sahara, 
which has now disappeared and is reduced to a 
subterranean sheet of water. The Igharghar, ac- 
cording to Dnveyrier, rises near Azakan-n-Akur, in 


the massif of the Haggar at a height of about 
6000 feet. It ends near the oasis of Gug, in the 
south of Tuggurt, after a course of about 800 
miles (900, if one includes the Wad Ghir, which 
is its continuation). Its basin extends from the 
crests of Tademayt in the west to the oasis of 
Ghat in the east and from the Haggar to the 
Shott Melghir, i. e. from the 23''‘1 to the 34* 
degree of North Latitude. 

The Igharghar flows at first from S. to N., passing 
near Ideles, sometimes in a fairly narrow valley, 
where springs burst up in the middle of its bed, 
sometimes also broadening out into a plain with 
banks indefinitely marked 5 to 8 miles broad. 
After running along the massif of the Muydir to 
the west and the Tassili plateau in the east, it 
describes a curve to the east and reaches the 
foot of the Hammada of Tinghert. In this part 
of its course it receives a certain number of w5- 
dis, the valleys of which present the same cha- 
racteristics. The principal are those of the Ighar- 
gharen, the Wadi Assad-Kifaf which drains all the 
southern part of the Tassili of the Azdjer, the 
Wadi Issawan, of which the confluence however 
is still to be found, and lastly the Wadi Ahanat, 
which comes from the sands of Edeyen. 

The Igharghar then traverses the plateau of 
Tinghert where it cuts for itself “a well marked chan- 
nel” (Foureau) and receives lower down a large 
number of streams from the eastern side of this 
plateau, which rejoin it after having disappeared 
in the sands of the Erg. In the region of sand- 
hills the bed of the I gh arghar becomes quite in- 
visible. It probably passes in the vicinity of the 
Kasi Twll (see 'areg) without however mixing 
with it. Foureau’s observations permit us to sup- 
pose that it formerly ran much farther east. On 
leaving the Erg, it can hardly be more easily re- 
cognised, except at certain points, for example at 
the ravine of Shegga near Tuggurt. However the 
continuity of the subterranean sheet of water is 
attested in this region by the existence of a num- 
ber of wells. 
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tin Soc. Geographie de Paris., 1874; H. Duvey- 
rier, Les Touaregs du Nord, Paris 1864; Fou- 
reau, Coup d'oeil sur le Sahara franiais. An- 
nates de Geographic., 1895; do., Dans le Grand 
Erg, Paris 1896; do., Mon neuvteme voyage au 
Sahara et au pays Touareg, Paris 1898; do.. 
Documents scientifiques de la mission saharienne, 
Vol. i. Paris 1905, chap, iv.; Largeau, Le Sa- 
hara algerien, Paris 1881 ; G. RoUand, Geologic 
et hydrographic du Sahara algerien, Paris 1890 — 
1894, 2 vol., I atlas; Ministfere des Travaux 
publics. Documents relatifs a la mission dirigie 
au Sud de I'Algerie par le lieutenant-colonel 
Flatters, Paris 1884; Schirmer, Le Sahara, Paris 
1893. (G. Yver.) 

UHRAM (a.), infinitive ivth from the root h-r-m, 
which has the meaning of “warding off” (man'), 
as the Lisdn, xv. 9 says; “to declare a thing 
harani" or “to make haram". (The opposite is 
ihlal “to declare permitted”). The word ihrdm 
has however become a technical term for “sacred 
state”; one who is in this state is called muhrim. 
For example, a person fasting may be called 
muhrim. The word ihrdm, however, is only used 
for two states; the sacred state in which one per- 
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forms the ^umra and ha^dj^ and the state of 
consecration during the ^alat. Thirdly the word 
can be used of the dress in which the hadjd^ and 
’'umra are made. 

I. The ihram in the major or miinor 
pilgrimage. The law declares it meritorious for 
the pilgrim to assume the ihram at the very be- 
ginning of his journey to Mecca. But as this is 
very inconvenient, it is usually only done when 
the pilgrim approaches the sacred territory {haram^ 
q. V.). Pilgrims who make the journey by steamer 
often however assume the ihram as soon as they 
arrive in Djidda. The law has prescribed several 
stations {mawakit^ plur. of mikai) where this is 
usually done namely: Dhu ’1-Hulaifa for the pil- 
grims from al-Medina; al-Djuhfa for those from 
Syria and Egypt; Karn al-Manazil for those from 
Nadjd, Yalamlam for those from Yemen; Dhat 
'Irk for those from 'Irak. Any one who assumes 
the ihram too late has later to sacrifice an animal 
in atonement. These mawakit are also called ma- 
hall i. e. the place where the ihlal begins. The 
latter means “loud calling” i. e. the calling of 
laibaika [q. v.]. Ihlal is thus used in the same 
sense as ihram and one says for example, ahalla 
bi 'l-ha^dj in the sense of ahrania hi 'l-hidj^ 
i. e., to assume the ihram for the ha^^. The 
law further ordains that people who live within 
the area bounded by these villages shall assume 
the ihram in their dwellings {Tanblh, ed. A. W. 
T. Juynboll, p. 72), when it is a question of per- 
forming the ha^clj. For an '^umra they must go 
to one of the boundary places of the hill [q. v.] ; 
usually Tan'Jm is chosen for this purpose, and is 
thus erroneously also called al-'Umra by modem 
travellers. 

As one can only enter a state of consecration 
after casting off all that is ritually impure, one 
must first of all perform the ceremonies necessary 
for this. The shusl is usually performed; the pil- 
grim dyes his nails and perfumes himself, all of 
them ceremonies which were connected with ex- 
orcism. Frequently also the pilgrim has himself 
shaved, his beard trimmed and his nails cut 
(Burton, A Pilgrimage (London 1857), ii. 133 
377; al-Batanuni, al-Rihla al-Hidjaziya'^^ p. 172). 
On the significance of shaving, see below. 

A particular dress has to be worn in which no 
seams are allowed. This dress consists of two 
pieces; a sheet that reaches from the navel to the 
knees (<rar) and another thrown round the body 
which partly covers the left shoulder, back, and 
breast and is knotted on the right side. This 
latter is called rida^ and from the manner in 
which it is knotted wiiiah. Both garments are 
ordained by law to be white, but red stripes are 
also found (see the illustration in Burton, ii. facing 
p. 58). On this dress we may remark that it is 
probably the old Semitic sacred dress. The upper 
garment of the High Priest in the Old Testament 
was according to Josephus {Antiq., iii. 7, 4) also 
made without a seam. The Jewish priests wear 
the ephod around the hips and the Me'll around 
the shoulders. In Islam itself there are analogies 
at the salat and the burial service. The old Arabs 
also, when consulting an oracle, as well as the 
later ascetics wore two garments (Goldziher in 
JVie/ier Zeitschrift fur die Kunde des Morgenlan- 
dkr, xvi. 138, 328; Wellhausen, Reste\ p. 122). 
lYhite is also the sacred colour in many religions ; 
at first the mourning colour (cf. Wilken, Ver- 


spreide Geschriften^ ed. van Ossenbruggen , iii. 
416 — 422) it was next adopted as a sign of a 
consecrated state; the ephod of the priests as well 
as the robes of ascetics are white. 

The ihram dress is thus very old and does not 
owe its origin to Islam. The wearing of shoes is 
also forbidden. The most that may be allowed is 
sandals. This custom is also an old Semitic one. 
Among the Jews mourners as well as the officiating 
priests went barefooted. In the consecrated state 
also it is forbidden to cover the head; perhaps 
this is also an old mourning custom (cf. Ezekiel, 
xxiv. 17). 

Women need not wear any particular dress. 
But they usually wrap themselves in a long robe 
which reaches from the head to the feet, while 
the face, which really ought to be uncovered, is 
concealed by a kind of mask (cf. the picture in 
Burton, 0. e., ii. 58). 

A salat of two rak^a'z is offered and the nlya 
[q. V.] is pronounced. The latter can be done in 
three ways. The ihram can be assumed; 

a. either for the hadj^ or for the '■umra. This 
method is called ifrad (separation). 

b. for the 'umra.^ although the hadjdj is to be 
made at the same time. This is called tamattu' 
(bi 'l-'umra ila 'l-ha^df).i i. e. the utilisation of 
the 'umra for the hadj^. 

c. for both 'umra and ha^^. This is called 
kiran i. e. combination. On the origin and estima- 
tion of these three kinds of niya a good deal has 
been written in Muslim literature. The four schools 
of law (madpakib, q. v.) have different views on 
the order of importance of the various ntya’s, as 
regards the merit acquired by them. The kind 
called iamaiiu' owes its name to an expression 
in the Kur’Sn (Sura ii. 192'’), which later became 
a technical term. According to Snouck Hurgronje’s 
suggestion (Het Mekkaansche Feest., p. 86 ryy.), 
the restrictions which were imposed by the ihram 
became too severe for Muhammad, so that during 
his stay in Mecca before the ha^fj he conducted 
himself in a secular fashion. As his followers 
looked askance at him for this, the revelation in 
Sura ii. 192'’ is said to have been given: “Any 
one who avails himself of the '^umra until the 
ha^jdy (shall offer) as many animals as is con- 
venient for him ; any one' who is not in a position 
to do this shall fast for three days during the 
kes^dj and seven days after his return”. What 
therefore appeared to the Prophet and his con- 
temporaries as an omission which could be atoned 
for by a punishment, was considered by later 
generations as a thing permitted. Pilgrims who 
arrive in Mecca long before the hafydy secure 
themselves by the tamatiiZ from a painful ab- 
stinence. As soon as they have performed the 
umra^ they put off the ihram and only assume it 
again when the time of the ha^dj approaches. 
But the tamattu' is forbidden to those who have 
sacrifical animals with them (SUra iL 192). Ori- 
ginally the 'umra took place in the month of 
Ra^ab and, according to some traditions, an 'umra 
dimng the ha^dy period was an unheard of 
thing in pre-Islamic times. 


calling begins, which is to be repeated as oft 
as possible and only ceases after the shaving 
the 10th mu ’I-Hid jdja. 

The ^te of consecration imposes certain pledj 
of atednence; sexual intercourse, care for oni 
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toilet, the shedding of blood, hunting and the 
uprooting of plants are forbidden. With regard to 
this the following remark may be made. In other 
cases in other Semitic religions a state of conse- 
cration excludes sexual intercourse, at least in the 
monotheistic ones. The neglect of the body is a 
well known feature of a sanctified condition among 
the Semitic peoples. The old Arab mourning women 
who were in a sanctified state of mourning are 
described as being dirty and having dishevelled 
hair al-Khansa^, Dlwan^ ed. Cheikho, Bei- 

rut 1896, p. 28, V. 4). 

During mourning the Jews are forbidden to 
bathe or clip their nails. It is reported of the 
pre-Islamic pilgrims and of Muhammad that when 
in the state of ihravt they smeared something on 
their hair to make its filthy condition more endurable 
(Bukhari, ^hth^ Kit. al-Hadj^.^ Bab 126; Mus- 
lim, with Nawawi’s comm., Cairo 1283, iii. 205; 
cf. Lisan.^ iv. 391). In a tradition given by Ibn 
Madja (Bab nia yu^ib al-Ha^^ Muhammad in 
answer to the question; “What is the ha^'dj (pil- 
grim)?” said: “He whose hair is dishevelled and 
whose mouth smells (al-asKath al-taJHy. The idea 
underlying all these customs, including the shaving 
at the beginning of the period of consecration is 
perhaps that everything that grows on the body 
during the period of consecration is devoted to 
the object of the sanctified condition. At the end 
of the period in most cases an offering of hair may 
have been made. The endeavour to make oneself 
unrecognisable may also have played a part. 

The muhrim is not ordered to fast. But there 
ace numerous traditions which answer this ques- 
tion, some in the negative and some in the affir- 
mative. It may be that in ancient times this 
ascetic custom was associated with the others. 

When one arrives in Mecca from his mlkat.^ he 
performs the tawaf and sc^y [q. v.], sometimes also 
drinks water from Zemzem and has his hair cut, 
if the ihram was only assumed for an ’^upira. But 
if it was assumed for a the shaving and 

hair cutting is not performed till the 9‘h Dhu 
' 1 -Hidjdja in Mina, after the ceremonies of the 
hady^ proper are over. The pilgrim can now as- 
sume his ordinary dress again. But it is usual to 
put on new clothes (Burckhardt, Travels.^ London 
1829, ii. 66 ). The law however prescribes another 
tawaf in Mecca and many pilgrims only put on 
their ordinary dress after this ceremony. Finally 
on leaving the holy city a farewell ’^umra has to 
be performed. For this purpose the pilgrim goes 
to Tan'im, performs a salat of two rak^a'Sy re- 
turns to Mecca to perform the tawaf and sc^y 
there. He then definitely puts off the ihram. 

2. The consecrated state during the 
falaf This state also can only be entered when 
one is ritually pure and dressed in a prescribed 
fashion and has taken one’s stand behind a sutra 
Fq- _▼•]. This state is announced by the takbir [q. v.] 
which is also called takbir al-ihram. The cere- 
monies of the salat proper begin then and can 
only take place during this consecrated state. One 
has to avoid everything which might destroy the 
latter, that is: every superfluous act and every 
superfluous word. The jurists specially mention 
greeting, sneezing, coughing, laughing, all that is 
connected with sexual life or the process of diges- 
tion. These are all actions which were originally 
MOTbed to demoniac or animistic influences. We 
frequently find the idea that angels are present 


during the ihram (cf. the commentaries on Sura 
xvii. 80). 

The consecrated state is ended by the two tas- 
lima’Sy that is the formulas of greeting pronounced 
while turning- the head first to right and then to 
left. According to some jurists, the object of the 
first is to leave the consecrated state as well as 
to greet those present; the latter is only a greeting 
for those present. Who those are is a question 
which is answered in various ways: according to 
some, it is the angels who are summoned by the 
takbirat al-ihram and are now dismissed by the 
taslimat al-ihlal (the formula by which one returns 
to the secular state). 

The transition from the sanctified to the secular 
state is dreaded for demoniacal influences. These 
are averted by the so-called kuniit (cf. Goldziher 
in Orient. Studien Theod. Noldeke gewidmet , i. 

323 -f?-)- 

Bibliography. On i; Wellhausen, Reste 
arabischen Heidentams ^ p. 122 sqq.\ Snouck 
Hurgronje, Het Mekkaansche Feest, p. 68 ry?. ; 
Juynboll, Handb. des islam. Gfrrftrr, p. 143 r??. ; 
W. Robertson Smith, Lectures on the religion 
of the Semites p. 418 sqq.\ 'Cisz ^Fikh- and 
Ifadlth-hooVs. s. v. Hadydj ; the travels of Burck- 
hardt. Burton, v. Maltzan, Keane; H. Kazem 
Zadeh in Revue du Monde musulman.^ xix. 198 
sqq.\ A. J. Wensinck, Some Semitic Rites of 
mourning and Religion in Verhandl. der Kon. 
Akad. van Wetensch.^ Nieuwe Reeks, Dl. XVIII, 
N#. I, passim. On 2; The Fikh-hooks s. v. ^lat-, 
Juynboll, e. r., p. 79 sq.\ A. J. Wensinck in 
Der Islam.1 ed. by C. H. Becker, iv. 229 — 232. 

(A. J. Wensinck.) 

I^YA’ (a.) “bringing waste land into cultiva- 
tion”. The Muslim A’f^^-books in the section on 
legal transactions have a chapter on ihy^ al-ma- 
waty literally, making the dead (soil) alive. Land 
which is not being used is called mawat. Every 
Muslim who cultivates neglected land for himself 
becomes the proprietor if it does not belong to 
another Muslim. According to most faHh's express 
permission from the authorities is not necessary. 
The imam Abu Hanifa however considers it illegal, 
to cultivate a mawdt without permission from the 
authorities. 

Bibliography. Abu Yusuf, Kitdb al-Kha- 
rddj (Bulak 1302), p. 36 sqq.-., al-Mawardi, al- 
Ahkam al-sultaniya (ed. M. Enger), p. 308 sqq . ; 
al-NawawI, Minhddj al-falibin (ed. L. W. C. 
van den Berg), ii. 171 sqq,\ Ibn KSsim al- 
Ghazzl, Fath al-Karib (ed. v. d. Berg), p. 392 
sqq.y al-Dimishfe, Rahmat al-Umma f' kjhtilaf al- 
A’imma (Bula^ I 30 o)> P- 93 -f?-; E- Sachau, 
Muhamm. Recht nach schUfiitischer Lehre^ p. 583 
sqq.\ N. V. Tornauw, Das Moslemische Rechty 
p. 225 sqq. (Th. W. Juynboll.) 

‘IIIAB (A.), punishment, retaliation; espe- 
cially the punishment from God which will fall 
upon the sinner after 'death (often used in the 
Kur’an in this sense). Cf. ‘’adhAb and; Sprenger, 
A Dictionary of the Technical Terms., p. 947. 

^ (Th. W. Juynboll.) 

IKAMA (a.) is the second call to the salat 
which is pronounced by the mii'a dhdh in in the 
mosque before each of the five prescribed daily 
salat’s as well as before the salat at the Friday 
service. This second call gives the moment at 
which the salat begins. The formulae of the ikama 
are the same as those of the adhan [q. v.]. According 
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to the Hanafis, they are repeated as often as in the 
ad}w.n\ according to the other Fikh schools, they 
are pronounced only once with the exception of 
the words “God is great”, which are repeated 
twice at the beginning as well as at the end of 
the ikama. Moreover after the formula “come unto 
blessednes”, twice in succession there are repeated 
the words ‘^kad kamat al-salat" (now begins the 
salat). In the lawbooks the calling of the ikama 
is recommended as sunna also to every believer 
who is performing the salat alone. 

According to E. Mittwoch {Zur Entstehungsge- 
schichte des islamischen Gebets ti/id Kultas., Abh. 
d. kgl. preuss. Akad. d. kFissenscA.^ 1913, phil.- 
hist. Kl., N. 2, p. 24) the calling of the ikama 
was borrowed by the Muslims originally from the 
benedictions in Jewish prayer. According to C. H. 
Becker {^Zur Geschichte des islamischen Kultus.^ 
Der Islam.^ iii. 389) on the other hand, this Mus- 
lim custom developed out of the original adlidn 
in the mosque, which was modelled on the Chris- 
tian mass (see however al-MakrIzI, Khitat., ii. 

271, _1. 14—15)- 

Ikama denotes the action of the miZadhdhin 
(the calling of the prescribed formulae) by which 
he causes the salat to begin. On this linguistic 
usage see C. Brockelmann, Iqamat as-^lat{Festschr. 
E. Sackatt., 1915, P- 314 — 320) and J. Weiss in 
Der Islam., vii. (1916), 131 — 136; cf. the expres- 
sions : akama 'l-salat and uklmat al-salat (Gloss, 
to Shirazi, Tanbih., ed. A. W. T. Juynboll, s. v. ; 
Bukhari, Adhdn, N<>. 23-24). In the Fikh- 

books however Ikama is also explained as the 
caU which is intended to summon the believers 
to rise for the salat. See Badjtiri (Bulak 1307), 
i. 167, 1. 12. 

Bibliography. In addition to the col 

lections on tradition and the /'/M-books see 

also; DimishkT, Rahmat al-Umma jVkktilaf al- 

A'imma (Bulak 1300), p. 14 sqq. 

(Th. W. Juynboll.) 

IKHLAS (a.), to keep (or make) clear and pellu- 
cid, to keep free from admixture. In connection with 
the KuCanic use of the expression ikhlas al-din HI- 
Idh (cf. iv. 145, vii. 28, x. 23, xxxix. 14, 16, etc.), 
i. e. to honour and serve Allah exclusively, ikhlas 
by itself received the meaning (cf. Kurban, ii. 133) 
of “absolute devotion to Allah” and became used 
in opposition to isfirdk., shirk., “associating divine 
beings with Allah”. Sura cxii, which emphasises 
the unity and uniqueness of God and denies that 
he has any associates was called Surat al-Ikhlds 
(also Surat al-Tawhid)\ this Sura is frequently 
recited in the salat. 

With the development of the conception of 
siirk., which covers “every kind of worship of 
God which is not an aim in itself’ and also the 
cherishing of interested motives in religious practice 
(cf. Goldziher, Vorlcsungcn., p. 46), the develop- 
ment of ikplas is somewhat parallel. According to 
al-Ghazall, Ikhlas., apart from the above technical 
sense, properly means only that one’s action should 
be dictated by a single motive, so that for example 
it can be ascribed to one who gives alms only with 
the intention of being seen to do so. In the language 
of religious ethics as developed especially by the 
Sufis, ikhlas particularly refers to the effort to 
come nearer to God and means the keeping free 
of this ideal from all subsidiary thoughts. In this 
sense it is often opposed to riy^^ the wish to be 
seen. Ikhlas demands unselfishness with regard to 


one’s own religious practice and the abolition of 
the selfish element which mars devotion to God. 
At the highest stage of ikhlas even the conscious- 
ness of ikhlas itself must disappear and all thought 
of divine reward in this world or the next be put 
aside. Cf. al-Kushairl, al-Risala fi ''Ilm al-Ta- 
sawwuf^ Cairo 1318, p. Ill — 4; al-Harawi, Ma- 
ndnil al-SS'irln., Cairo 1326, p. 16 sq.'., al-Ghazall, 
Ihyd'., Cairo 1282, iv. 323 — 332; ed. with comm, 
of al-Murtada, Cairo 1311, x. 42 sqq.; transl. by 
H. Bauer, Islamische Ethik., I. Uber Intention., 
reine Absicht u. Wahrhaftigkeit etc., Halle a. S. 
1916, p. 45 sqq.\ R. Hartmann, al-Kuschairts 
Darstellung des Sufitums {Tiirk. Bibl.., Vol. xviii.), 
p. 15 sqq^., 59, 60. (C. VAN Arendonk.) 

IKHMIM. [See akhmIm.] 

I KHSH lDIDS. an Egyptian dynasty. On 
the general place in history of the dynasty see 
above ii. p. 8>>. The name of the dynasty is 
derived from the old Persian princely title Ikhsh id 
which the Caliph al-Radi was induced to grant to 
the founder Muhammad b. Tughdi in 326 = 937. 
It was the title of the old rulers of Far gh ana (see ii. 
p. 62h) from which the dynasty claimed descent. 
Ikhshid is said to mean “king of kings”, although 
others interpret it as “servant” (cf. Ibn Sa'^Id, ed. 
Tallqvist, Arab, text, p. 23 sq.\ transl. p. 41), 
presumably in the same sense as 'Abd Allah was 
used as an honorific of the Caliphs. Al-Ikhshid’s 
father and grandfather were already in the service 
of the Caliph; he himself worked his way slowly 
upwards and seems to have had a supporter in the 
vizier al-Fadl b. Dja'far of the celebrated family 
of the Banu ’ 1 -FurSt [s. ibn al-furat, 3]. After 
he had arranged the disorganised affairs of Egypt 
(323 = 935) > te had to defend his new posi- 
tion against the powerful Amir Muhammad b. 
Ra”!^ [s. IBN ra^ik] who penetrated up to the 
gates of Egypt but then granted the Ikhshid the 
country as far as Ramla on payment of tribute. Five 
years later new difficulties arose, and the undecisive 
battle of al-Ladjdjun was fought, after which the 
contesting Amirs made an alliance by marriage. 
The lldjshid paid a yearly tribute of 140,000 
dinars. After the death of Ibn Rf ik a new enemy 
to the I khsh id arose in the Hamdanids, and being 
now at the height of his power he took part in 
the contest for the position of Amir al-Umara^. 
In Muharram 333 (Sept. 944) he met the Caliph al- 
Muttaki at al-Rak^, but on this side of the Euphra- 
tes, and thought for a time of sharing the fortune of 
the Caliph in the struggle against the Turk TOzun, 
who was ruling in B agh dad. But he ultimately 
returned to Egypt and began the struggle with the 
Hamdanid Saif al-Dawla, which ended in a treaty 
by the terms of which Damascus remained in pos- 
session of the Ikhjljid on payment of tribute. He 
died at the end of 334 (July 946). Two sons nominally 
succeeded him but they were only rois faineants. 
The real power lay in the hands of an Abyssinian 
eunuch named Kafur, who on the death of the 
second son was formally granted the government 
of Egypt and successfully defended Egypt and 
Syria henceforth from the attacks of the Hamda- 
nids. On Kafur’s death a grandson of the I khshi d 
was appointed governor, but the dynasty had com- 
pletely lost its hold on the country and Egypt 
with Syria fell into the hands of the Fatimids who 
were advancing from North Africa. 

The following table gives the names and order 
of the I khsh idids : 
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323 Muhammad b. Tu gh dj al-Ikhshidid. 935 

335 Abu ’1-Kasim PnOdiur b. al-Ikhshid. 946 

349 Abu ’ 1 -Hasan “^All b. al-lkhshid. . 960 

355 Kafur, ruler in name also, . . . 966 

357-8 Abu ’ 1 -Fawaris Ahmad b. 'All . . 968-9. 

The name Unudjur is transmitted in various forms. 
The I khsh id and Kaftir were certainly important per- 
sonalities. The Ikhshid is described as strong physi- 
cally, but as cowardly and particularly avaricious 
a^id greedy. No man’s property was secure in his 
reign. More pleasing human traits are also credited 
to him however. Kaftir was probably the more 
important. In spite of his repulsive features, by 
his intellectual endowments he carved a career for 
himself, unique even in those days, from black slave 
to wielder of the dynastic power. At the height 
of his power he never forgot his humble origin. 
More features of his character that are pleasing 
than those that are displeasing have been handed 
down to us. Both princes cultivated the literary 
taste of their times. Al-MutanabbI sung both their 
praises, but afterwards lampooned them. Under the 
Ikhshid began the struggle between the two dy- 
nasties of Caliphs ('Abbasids and Fatimids) for 
the nominal suzerainty over the various governors 
who had set up dynasties. These soldiers of fortune 
played them off one against the other. The Ikhshid 
seems to have seriously considered recognising the 
Fatimids, but he remained faithful to the 'Abba- 
sids as their prestige was still too great. 

B ib liograp hy. Ibn Sa'id, Kitab al-Mugh.rib^ 
ed. Tallqvist, where the other literature (al- 
Makrlzl, al-HalabI, Ibn al-Athir; Ibn Kljallikan, 
Ibn Khaldun, Abu ’ 1 -Mahasin, al-SuyutI, Wiis- 
tenfeld, Statthalter^ iv. etc.) is utilised. The only 
new addition is al-Kindl, ed. Guest. 

(C' PT Rimfpp ^ 

IgHTILADJ (a.), trembling of the limbs: 
whence ''ilm al-ikhtiladi , the alleged science of 
prophesying from the involuntary twitchings of the 
limbs, also called palmology. The oldest work on 
the subject is probably MeAaftjroJo? lsiioypa[iiioiTsa>( 
vspi waA/xwv ftavTfxi) wpo? nroAffcaTov ^a<rtKia (J. 
S. F. Franzius, Scrip lores physiognomoniae veteres^ 
Altenburgi 1780, p. 451 sqql). The Arabs however 
usually ascribe the origin of this science to the 
Indian Tomtom. Who he was has not yet been ex- 
plained. A suggestion is given by Hauber, Tomtom 
{limtini) = tsivbxfiie, Dindymus^ in Zeitschr, 
der Deutsch. Morgenl. Gesells.^ Ixiii. 457 sqq. 

Bibliography. Fleischer, tjber das vorbe- 
deutertde Gliederzucken bei den Morgenliindern in 
Verhandl. der ICdn. Sachs. Gesells. der IVis- 
sensch.., Phil. Hist. Klasse, 1849, p. 244 sqq. 
(= Kleiner e Schriften., iii. 199 sqq.')\ M. Gaster, 
Das tiirkische Zuckingsbuch in Rumanien in 
Zeitschr. fur Rom. Philologie.^ iv, 65 sqq. ; H. 
Diels, Beitrdge zur Zuckungsliteratur des Okzi- 
dents und Orients in Abhandl. der Berl. Aka- 
demie., 1907 und 1909J Inostran£ew in Zapiski 
Vost. Otd._ Imp. Russk. Arch, Obc.., xviii. 222 sqq, 
IKgTILAF (A.), difference of opinion; in con- 
trast to I^mdP [q.v.], the difference of views 
among the authorities on Muslim law 
and dogmatics on details of legal practice and 
doctrine which do not affect great principles, par- 
ticularly among the former, as it appears in the 
^versities between the Madhdhib [q. v.] and also 
in those within each one of them. In opposition 
to contrary views urging unity of practice, and in 
face of the reality of the existence of this difference 


of opinions, the conviction has arisen in Muslim 
orthodoxy that they are of equal value and this 
view finds expression in an authoritative form in the 
saying attributed originally to various Caliphs and 
latterly to the Prophet himself “difference of opinion 
in the Muslim community is a sign of (divine) 
favour”. The registering of these differences has 
produced a great literature in Islam since the 
foundation of the study of Fikh and this has been 
most comprehensively recorded by Fr. Kern. 

Bibliography. Snouck Hurgronje in Re- 
vtu dc VHistoire des Religions.^ xxxvii. 178 sqq.\ 
Goldziher, Die Zahiriten.^ p. 94 — 102; do., Vor- 
lesungen ubcr den Islam p. 51 — 53; do. in 
Beitrdg. zur Religionswiss., by the Society for 
the Study of Religions in Stockholm, i. (1913/ 
1914), p. 1 15 — 142; F. Kern in Zeitschr. d. 
Deutsch. Morgenl. Ges..^ Iv. 61 — 73, and his 
Introduction (Arabic) to his edition of Tabari, 
Ikhtildf al-Fukah^ (Cairo 1902). 

(I. Goldziher.) 

IKHWAN al-SAFA’. We have evidence in the 
second half of the iv.tfi (x.^h) century (373 = 983) 
of the existence of a religious and political associa- 
tion with ultra-Shi'I, perhaps to be more a'ccurately 
described as Ismafll views and tendencies. The 
members of the association, the head quarters of 
which were at Basra, called themselves the “Pure 
and Faithful”, as their chief aim was to further the 
salvation of their immortal souls by mutual assistance 
and by every means, especially purifying knowledge 
(■j-vScri;). Nothing is known of their political ac- 
tivities, but a collection of treatises arranged in 
encyclopaedic fashion dealing with the objects of 
their society, survives as the outcome of their at- 
tempts to work out theories of edification. The 
period of the collection and editing of their «'/ 
(52 in number; the Bombay edition as stated in 
the table of contents at the beginning and the 
concluding note in the first Risdla consists of 52 
treatises, but in the last treatises in part iv. only 
51 are mentioned) is usually given as the middle 
of the iv.'h (x.u'i) century and among the col- 
laborators are mentioned Abu Sulaiman Muham- 
mad b. Mushlr al-BustI, called al-MukaddasI, Abu 
’ 1 -Hasan 'All b. Harun al-ZandjanI, Muhammad 
b. Nahradjurl, al-'Awfl and Zaid b. Rifa'a. Further 
details cannot be ascertained, mainly because the 
Pure loved to express themselves in very con- 
fusing language. Quotations in the Ras^il.^ as far 
as they have been identified, are mainly taken 
from the literature of the viii.'h and ix.'l> cen- 
turies A. D. The philosophical position is that of the 
older eclectic translators and collectors of Greek, 
Persian, and Indian wisdom. Hermes and Pytha- 
goras, Socrates, and Plato are often quoted and 
thought more highly of than Aristotle. The latter 
appears as the “logician” and also as the author of 
the Plotine “Theology” and the “Book of the Apple”. 
Of the knowledge of a relatively purer and more 
complete Aristotelianism, which begins with al- 
Kindl, the treatises of the “pure ones” show no 
trace., It is characteristic of their mental attitude 
that al-Kindl is not quoted, at least not by name, 
although his renegade pupil, the fantastic astrologer 
Abu Ma'shar (died 272 = 885), is. It is not im- 
possible, however, that they had literary connections 
with al-Kindi and his school. According to the 
mediaeval Latin translation of the 13* Risdla.^ this 
treatise was composed by a “Mahomet discipulus 
Al-quindi”. Cf. T. J. de Boer, Zu Kindi und 
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seiner Schule in Archiv f. Gesch, d, Philos,^ xiii. 
(1899), p. 177 sq. 

The contents of the Rasa^il are of a pronoun- 
cedly eclectic nature. The central point is the 
doctrine of the heavenly origin and the return of 
the soul to God. The world is derived from God 
by the way of emanation, like the word from the 
speaker or the light from the sun. In successive 
stages there comes forth from the divine unity a 
second, the intelligence, from this a third, the 
soul, and then a fourth, primitive matter, a fifth, 
nature, a sixth, bodies or spatial matter, a seventh, 
the world of the spheres, an eighth, the elements 
of the sublunar world, a ninth, the products of the 
world; minerals, plants, and animals. In this cosmic 
process the corporeal first appears as the basis of 
individuation, and all evil and imperfection. The 
individual souls are only part of the world soul, 
to which they return purified after the death of 
the body, just as the universal soul will return to 
God on the Last Day. By the ‘pure ones’ death 
is called the minor and the return of the world- 
soul to the creator the major resurrection. 

The religions of all times and peoples agree 
with this wisdom according to the ‘pure ones’. 
The object of all philosophy as well as of every 
religion is to make the soul become like God 
as far as is humanly possible. To carry out this 
spiritualistic interpretation of religious doctrine the 
Kurtn is interpreted allegorically. The same alle- 
gorical interpretation is applied to tales of western 
origin, such as the book of KalUa wa-Dimna. As 
Goldziher has shown, the story of the ring-dove, 
in which it is toid how the animals by being faith- 
ful friends to one another (^Ik^wan escape 

the snares of the hunter, determined the choice of 
the name for the association. 

The whole of the 52 treatises, written in a 
paraenetic tone, prolix and with many repetitions, 
superficially at least looks like an encyclopaedia of 
the sciences. The first part comprises in 14 treatises 
mathematics and logic as propaedeutics, the second 


in 17 treatises natural sciences including psycho- 
logy, the 10 Ras^il of the third part deal with 
metaphysics, and lastly the 1 1 Rasa^il of the last 
part discuss mysticism, astrology and magic. In 
an essay in the fourth part (N®. 45 of the whole 
series) the nature and organisation of the associa- 
tion is also discussed. 

Bibliography. In addition to that given 
in Brockelmann, Geschichte der arabischen Lit- 
teratur., i. (1898) p. 214, there may be mentioned: 
T. J. de Boer, Geschichie der Philosophic im 
Islani.^ p. 76 — 89 (English transl., p. 81 — 96); 
I. Goldziher, Ober die Bencnnung der '‘■Ichwan 
I al-Safd" (in Der Islam., i. 22 — -26); Louis Mas- 
signon, Sur la date de la compositiosi des '‘■Ras^il 
Ikkwdn ill safa" (Ibid., iv. 1.24). 

(T. J. DE Boer.) 

al-IKLIL (a.), the crown, the name of several 
constellations, namely : 

1 . al-Ikil., is the name given to the stars S, w, 
forming a blunt wedge close together on the brow 
of the Scorpion. These stars mark the seventeenth 
station of the moon. 

2. al-Iklll al-shaniali., Greek a-reipxvog, Latin Co- 
rona., the northern crown, a constellation of 
eight stars which follows the staff of Bootes and is 
also called al-Fakka, the “breach”, and Kafat al- 
Masahin., the “alms bowl”, Pers. JCasa-i Darwlshan., 
the “beggar’s bowl” and Kasa shikasta., the “broken 
bowl”, because the ring of stars is broken at one 
spot. Al-Fakha is also the name of the principal 
star X of the Crown. 

3. al-Iklil al-^anubl^ Gr. arsi^xvog v6tio;, the 
south ern Crown, a constellation of 13 small 
stars near a /3 on the ankle-joint of Sagittarius. 
It is also called al-Kubba the “Cupola” or Udhly 
al-Na'^am., the “ostrich’s nest”, because it is south of 
the two ostriches, the twentieth station of the moon. 

Bibliography. al-KazwInI, al- 

Mak/ilukat., ed. Wiistenfeld, i. 32, 37, 4I, 48; 
L. Ideler, Untersuchungen iiber den Ursprung 
der Sternnamen, S. 58, 176, 281. (J. RUSKA.) 


IKLIM, the Greek word klima, inclination. 
Eratosthenes (d. 195 B. C.) divided the orbis ve- 
teribus notus into seven longitudinal zones, of 
which the limits were arbitrarily fixed. Hippar- 
chus (c. 150 B. C.) made the zones equal in la- 
titude. The division into seven climates of equal 
width was taken over by the Arabs, though some- 
times the countries to the S. of the Equator were 
reckoned an eighth, and those in the extreme N. 
a ninth. Al-Idrlsi [q. v.] has arranged his book 


Climate 

S. Limit 

N. Limit. ..... 

Longuest Day . 

Breadth 

Length 
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12° 40' 
20° 27' 
12V4 
7" 47' 

172° 27' 
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20° 27' 

27” 30' 
n'U 
7“ 3' 

164'’ 20' 


m 

27’ 30' 

33° 37V»' 

«3’/« 

*54' so' 


on geography according to climates. The deter- 
mining factor in defining the limits of the climate 
is the length of the longest day within it. In Abu 
1 -Fida the inhabited world lies practically between 
10® and 50° N. Latitude, and the length of the 
longest day increases by half-an-hour in each climate 
from the S. to the N. The following table shows 
the S. and N . limits of the seven climates, the length 
in hours of the longest day at the S. limit of each 
and the breadth and length of each in degrees. 


The length of the longest day at the N. limit 
of the seventh climate, that is, at 50“ 20' N., is 
i 6'/4 hours. Inhabited lands, however, lie both 
to the N. and S. of these climates. The climates 
also diminish in length as they ascend northwards. 
Thus, according to al-Birunl [q. v.], the length of 
the first climate from E. to W. is 172° 27' or 
taking = parasangs nearly, about 3252 


IV 
33° 37Vz 
38° 54' 

5° 17' 

144° 17' 


V 

38” 54' 
43° 22 Vj 
H ’/4 
4° 28Vj 
135° 22' 


VI 

43° 22V,' 
47° 12' 
>5'A 
3° 49V2 
126° 27' 


vn 

47° 12' 

50° 20' 
is’A 
3° 8' 

119° 23' 


parasangs. On the older basis of 222/g parasangs 
to a degree it would be 3832 parasangs. The length 
of the seventh zone is 119° 23' or about 2255 
parasangs (on the older computation 2651 para- 
’ 1 ^^^ measurements are adopted by Abu 

The term climate (keshwar') was also used by 
the Persians to denote one of the seven parts or 
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kingdoms into which they divided the world, and 
which had no dependence on latitude. Persia was 
placed in the centre and Arabia, Africa, the Ro- 
mans, the Turks, China and India grouped round 
it. A similar seven fold partition of the earth is 
found in al-Mas'udi (chapter viii.). Climate then came 
to be used locally for “country”, c. g. “.Syria, 
Trak, etc. Abu ’ 1 -Fida calls this the popular cli- 
mate as contrasted with the “real” or astronomical 
climate, which depends on the latitude. 

Iklim al-Ru^ya is another name for the Falak 
al-Burudj. 

Bibliog 7 'aphy\ Reinaud, Geographic 
d’Aboulfeda i. ccxxiv sqq.^ ii. 8 sqq.'^ Diet, of 
Techn. Terms., ed. Sprenger, Lees, etc., p. 1223 
sqq . ; Ibn i^aldnn. Prolegomena., ed. Quatremere 
{Notices et Extraits., etc., xvi. 92 sqq.., xix. 
1 12 sqql)'., al-Hamdani’s Geographie der arab. 
Halbinsel., ed. D. H. Muller, p. I — -44. 

(T. H. Weir). 

IKRAR (a.). Confession. If the accused in 
the case before the kadi confesses that the prose- 
cutor is right, no further proof is needed according 
to Muslim law. The judge can at once give his ver- 
dict. An ikrdr however can only be considered valid 
when it is made by a person of age in full posses- 
sion of his faculties and without any pressure 
before the kadi. Measures to extort a confession 
are absolutely forbidden. Even an ikrar made by 
some one perhaps from fear of a flogging is 
invalid. If the case concerns the law of pro- 
perty, the one who acknowledges the demand must 
be capable of independent action {rashld). If the 
justice of an accusation is once recognised in a 
case, a later repudiation of the ikrar is invalid, 
except when the accused has confessed a crime 
which is liable to be punished as a hakk Allah 
(see 'adhSb, i. p. 132). 

Recognition of children who are not born in 
wedlock is of no value according to Muslim law. 
If, however, the paternity of a legitimate child is 
uncertain and the husband expressly acknowledges 
his paternity, then no further proof is required. 
The paternity of the child is then established 
by the ikrar. The declaration however must be 
neither contrary to the actual circumstances nor 
the law. 


In other cases also a person’s genealogy can 
he established beyond all doubt by ikrdr without 
further proof in certain circumstances, for example, 
if a male Muslim who has attained his majority 
declares that any one is his father, brother or 
uncle. If however relationship is claimed with 
some one still living, the latter must confirm the 
ikrdr., if he is not incapable of doing so on ac- 
count of youth or mental deficiency. If the ikrdr 
refers to more distant degrees of relationship, 
(e. g. brother or uncle), the men through whom 
the alleged relationship has arisen (e. g. father 
grandfather) must be already dead. 

Bibliography. The chapter on Ikrar in 
the Fikh books; C. Snouck Hurgronje, Rechts- 
toestand van kinderen buiten huwelijk geboren 
teU Inlandsche vrouwen die den Mohammedaan- 
schen godsdienst belijden , in Het Recht in 
N ederl. -Indie xix. (1897), 133 — 136, 285 — 
290, XX. (1898), 87—92 ; Th. W. Juynboll, Handb. 
d. istdm. Gesetzes., S. 192 j^., 3 1 4. 


(Th. W. Jcynbou.,) 

al-1KSIR [s. elixir.] 

(a.) in Muslim countries means: l. the 


act of bestowing land which is not private pro- 
perty in return for taxes or tithes ; 2. the act of 
giving the produce of land in place of or as a 
guarantee of payment on the part of the state 
treasury. Iktd^ may consist of: I. the granting of 
a whole province as a fief to a governor (e. g. the 
granting of Egypt to Ibn Tulun by the Caliph on 
payment of tribute), as well as the granting of a 
few fields in return for tithe {'^ushr') or taxes 
Ikharddi') or rent {kharddj-ndpra') or a poll tax 
afterwards converted into kharddj {kharddf-dpizya')'., 
2. the allotment of the revenue from a piece of 
ground as salary or pension. The conception of 
iktcl was then extended and used to mean the 
farming of taxes and customs duties and tolls on 
rivers and canals. Iktd^ later came to be used to 
designate especially a military fief. Al-Mavvardi has 
given a theoretical account of the prescriptions of 
the ikt^ in Ch. xvii. of his “Constitutional Law” 
{al-Ahkdm al-sultdniya ., ed. Enger, Bonn 1853, 
p. 330 — 343). He distinguishes at the outset between 
the granting of the property and the yield 
from it and investigates under what conditions 
land may be capable of ikt^. 

I. There are three kinds of land. 

A. Mawdt (uncultivated land), a. Waste land 
without trace of cultivation or an owner. The 
mukta’' (the person to whom the land is granted 
under certain conditions) promises to cultivate it. 
(cf. the Roman emphyteusis') and for three years 
he pays nothing. (He then pays a rent which is 
fixed by public auction \tazdyud\\ but lands were 
probably often allotted at a definite rent which 
was not considered capable of being increased, cf. 
Becker, Die Entstehung von ‘Usr- und Hardp;- 
Land., s. Bibliography). If he does not cultivate 
it, it may be taken from him at the close of 
three years unless he can give satisfactory reasons 
for his neglect. Otherwise he is granted the land 
on a long lease W’ith the right to dispose of it, 
so that it is in a way his property, in return for 
a pledge to pay a certain sum. b. If the land was 
previously cultivated, the same regulations 
hold, if it was cultivated in the ^dhiliya (i. e. 
the period before Muhammad). If it was cultivated 
within the Muslim period, the practice varies. 

B. If it is a case of cultivated land in private 
possession, it can only be given to some one if 
it is in an enemy country but has already been 
promised as ikf^ ., before it is conquered. The 
muktf receives by ikf^ a preferential claim, after 
the conquest of it, if it is granted at all, if for 
example the owners migrate. Conquered land that 
is not private property, for example the private 
domains of the former ruler or lands belonging to 
inhabitants who have left the country, is in part 
reserved for the bait al-mdl (treasury) and can 
only be leased for rent {kharddj udpra) but never 
become private property. The unreserved parts 
become kharadj lands (i. e. liable to land tax); 
they either belong to the fal (booty) [q. v.] and are 
immobilised, in which case they can only be rented 
and not become the private property of the mukta’’ 
or they remain in the private ownership (of an 
unbeliever); then it is not possible to grant them 
and the klmrdfp due from them takes the place of 
the poll tax djizya [q. v. i. 1051 J7.]. Lands which 
fall to the state, because the owner has no heirs 
are administered like foundations. Many legal 
authorities hold the opinion that the government 
is free to dispose of them: in this case they may 
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be assigned, according to some, only on rent, ac- 
cording to others, as private property. 

II). Ikta'^ of the produce only takes place as 
a substitute and guarantee for the payments which 
the treasury has to make to subjects; the sum 
which the government has to pay to the persons 
concerned must therefore be fixed if instead of 
money a grant of produce is to be made. There is a 
distinction between : 

a. Ikt'^ of the tithe (^ushr). The revenues 
from tithes Qushr') are intended for the (alms 
for the poor). They therefore cannot be bestowed 
because the claims on the zakai in the indivi- 
dual cases are only defined when payment is 
made and the ’^ttshr is only paid at the end of 
the year so that the two dates do not coincide. 

b. Ik of the kharadj. The yield of the 
kharadi for the reasons just mentioned cannot be 
granted to any one in substitution for the claim 
to zakai. For the same reason, officials holding 
special offices but receiving no fixed salary or 
appointed for an indefinite period cannot receive 
the yield of the khardt^ as ikta^. On the other 
hand the ikta^ of the khardi^ is readily given to 
members of the army in place of their definite pay 
because the settlement is easy in this case. 

On the kinds of k^arddj (^kkardi^ cljizya and 
khara^ udjrd) see the articles djizya and kha- 
RAEl- The kharadj tidjra can be granted for a 
number of years in compensation for a definite 
payment. 

If the muktel remains in active service till 
the end of the period he naturally retains the 
revenue : if he dies it goes back to the state. His 
heirs receive a pension from other funds : if he 
breaks down in health his usufruct of the reve- 
nue is settled by local practice, according as his 
pay is continued or a pension is given from other 
sources on account of ill health. There is no ik(g^ 
with rights for life and the right of transmitting 
to heirs, as the financial sovereignty of the state 
would thus be injured by losing the right of 
disposal. An iktcl for life without the right of 
bequest is only possible when, according to local 
practice, in cases of retiring on account of ill 
health, it continues to be paid undiminished. These 
are in the main al-Mawardi’s theories. On the spe- 
cial regulations for the granting of mines etc., see 
al-Mawardt at the end of the chapter quoted. He 
does not discuss the of land to Muslims as 

''ushr land. We know that this kind of iklcl was 
usual in Muslim countries. Becker in particular has 
explained the practice, {^iitenerpacht.^ etc., p. Sr sqq. 
see Bibliography.^ in this book the eastern and’ 
western systems of granting fiefs are compared), 
Al-Mawardi points out that ikf^ of kharddi was 
specially suitable for members of the army: and 
in reality the military fiefs did develop out of it. 
Soldiers and amirs were given the rents either as 
a guarantee of their pay or as part of it. When 
the rent came in with increasing irregularity, 
they Were gradually given the estates themselves. 
This state of affairs lasted about 130 years from 
the time of the Buyids [q. v.] to the reign of 
Sultan Malik Shah (465— 4S5 = 1072—1092) 
under the administration of his vizier Nizam al- 
Mulk (see Becker, Steuerpacht, p. 89). The latter 
distributed the estates as fiefs to the troops and 
alloted them as revenue and income. The Saldjuks 
introduced an innovation inasmuch as they made 
the fiefs hereditary in return for military service. 


This is best explained by the fact that as an in- 
truding tribe of nomads it was their interest at 
first to have as many of their own people as pos- 
sible in their army. They thought that in this 
way they could secure for themselves a particu- 
larly true and devoted army (al-MakrizI, Khitat.^ 
ii. 216 quotes a statement on this point by a 
djundi (mercenary) of the army of the Saldjuk 
Atabeg, the almost independant prince Nur al- 
Din of Aleppo 541 — 569=1146 — 1173); “The 
fief belongs to us, it is our property, we pass it 
on to our children from father to son and in 
return for it we are willing to run the risk 01 
death”). The system of hereditary fiefs in return 
for military service is also found among the Mon- 
gols. It was different in the Mamluk period (see 
Becker, art. Egypt, ii. p. 1411 sq.] ; the whole 
country under his rule, apart from private pro- 
perty, endowments, fallow or desert land, is the 
feudal property of the Sultan. It was divided 
into 24 parts from the time of Sultan Kala’un 
(678—689= 1279 — 1290) {kirdt). Four parts were 
for the Sultan, out of which he granted fiefs to 
his guards, officers and soldiers, 10 parts were for 
the amirs, to for the mercenaries {<^undi) but the 
amirs also held a part of the fiefs for the mercenaries. 
The land was redistributed from time to time after 
a survey (at least once in 30 years) but frequently 
more often, if abuses prevailed, so that for example 
the highest amirs got hold of very large estates and 
introduced a latifundies system or the smaller amirs 
did not pass on the fiefs to the mercenaries. New. 
surveys were also ordered by sultans to give fiefs 
to their mamliiks. Sultan Ladjin (696 — 698 = 
1296=1298) for example took 14 kirdt of the 
land for fiefs reserved for his guards. In the sur- 
vey of Sultan al-Nasir Muhammad of the year 
7^5 (1315) io were for the Sultan, 14 for 

the amirs and their mercenaries. Another abuse 
first appeared in the first Mamluk dynasty in the 
reign of the extravagant SultSn al-Kamil Sha'ban: 
the mercenaries exchanged or sold their estates to 
private individuals and in return paid conside- 
rable sums to the treasury. This practice was 
even sanctioned by the institution of a special 
office (Diwan al-Badl'). (See for further details, 
Sobemheim , Matiriaux pour un Corpus Inscr, 
Arab., ii. n®. 44). This abuse was however of 
short duration only ; it is described by the chroni- 
clers as a wicked, illegal, and arbitrary act. When 
Sultan Selim I in 922 (1516) conquered Syria and 
F^gypt, he had these lands resurveyed and di- 
^ded as crown estates and fiefs according to the 
Ottoman principles. As elsewhere throughout the 
Ottoman empire the principle of inheritance was 
gradually introduced. Muhammad “^Ali was the first 
gradually to deprive the Mamlnks and the small 
v^sals of their fiefs and to introduce a system of 
direct payment into the army. The Turkish Sul- 
tans (see the article turkey) claimed a part of 
the conquered territory as their property and granted 
^ y*®f^ of the taxes of whole districts (/fzua’s) to 

meir grandees for life (malikank-i mIrIye, q. v.). 

he governor who was granted a fief in this way, 
received the ground tax and other dues, while he 
in return placed a ■ certain number of soldiers at 
the Sultan’s disposal according to the size of his 
estate; later he only paid a definite tribute to the 
Forte. It thus came about that the great pashas 
were often almost independent of the Sublime 
orte. There arose for example small dynasties 
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in Syria at Hims, Ba'albek, in Lebanon and Na- 
blus. The smaller fiefs were called, according to 
their size, z'i^amet (from the leader of an 

army) and timar\ the number of soldiers to be 
provided varied with the size of their booty. They 
were hereditary and were divided according to 
certain principles among the sons or heirs of the 
holder of the fief in return for military service. 
It may be said that almost the whole empire 
consisted of military fiefs. This circumstance which 
in course of time by its decentralising tendency 
brought about a weakening of the empire was 
gradually abolished by the reforms {tanzimai) of 
Sultan ‘Abd al-Madjid, which Sultan Mahmud II 
had gradually prepared the way for (1223 — 1255 = 
1808 — 1839). The situation was definitely settled 
by the land legislation of 1856. General military 
service for Muslims had already been introduced 
in 1839. Certain hereditary fiefs granted to grandees 
of the empire, which every new Sultan has to 
confirm, still exist. 

Bibliography. Arabic sources; al- 
Mawardl s. above; Badr al-Din Muh. b. Ibrahim 
Ibn Djama'a, Tahrir al-Ahkam fi Tadbir Ahl 
al-Islam, s. Voller’s Kat. der islant.... Hand- 
schriften der Univ. AVW., Leipzig 1906, N^. 399 ; 
Multakd {Ma^ma’' al-Anhur ft Multaka 'l-Ab- 
kur) by Ibrahim al-HalabI, Bulalj 1287, and 
the other law books; al-MalcrlzI, •, i- 

87 ii. 215 Abu Yusuf, Kitab al-Kha- 
ra^.^ Bula^ 1302; Ibn Dji'an, Kitab al-Tuhfa 
al-sanlya fi Asm^ al-Bitdd al-Mi^riya., Cairo 
1315; Ibn Mamatl, Kitab Kanidnin al-Dawawin., 
Cairo 1299. — TranslationsiComplete transl. 
of al-Mawardi by Fagnan, Algiers 1915, and 
the pertinent passages in Worms (s. below) 
and van Berchem (s. below); extracts from Ibn 
Djama'a by Worms (^Journ. Asiat.., 3''<1 Ser., 
xiv. (1842) 371, and again in Belin {jbid..^ 5‘h 
Ser., xix., 1 86); Extracts from the Multaka in 
Belin (jlourn. Asiat..^ Stb Ser., xviii., xix.); al- 
Makiizi, Khitat.^ i. in Bouriant, Memoires pu- 
blics par les membres de la Miss. arch, fran- 
(aise., T. xvi. 255 Cairo 1895; al-MakrIzI, 
Khitat, ii., excerpts in Belin ( yourn, Asiat.., 
6th Ser., T. xv., 1870, p. 202 sqq.')\ al-Kalka- 
shandl, extract from his book on style transl. 
by Wiistenfeld, Gottingen 1879. — European 
authors for the Arab period: C. H. 
Becker, Die Entstehung von '^Usr- und Hara^- 
Land in Zeitschr. f. Assyr., xviii. 301 sqq.., 
* 904 'S; Steuerpacht und Lehnswesen in Der Is- 
lam, p. 82 — 92, 1914; M. van Berchem, La 
propriete territoriale etc. Geneva 1886, with 
many quotations from al-Baladhurl; M. Hart- 
mann, Zur Wirtschaftsgeschichte des dltesten 
Islam in Orient. Lit. Zeitung, vii , N®. n 
u. 12; Wellhausen, Das arabische Reich und 
sein Sturz, Berlin 1902 (particularly the reign 
of Omar II); Worms, Recherches sur la con- 
stitution de la propriete territoriale dans les 
pays musulmans in yourn. Asiat. , 3rd Ser., 
xiv. (1842), 4tli Ser., i. (1843), iii. (1844) 
with reference tp various Muslim countries ; Tor- 
nanw, Das Eigentumsrecht nach muslimischem 
Recht in Zeitschr. d. Deutsch. Morgenl, Ges., 
xxxvi. — For the later period: C. H, 
Becker, Art. Egypt, ii. ii — 16; Behrmann, 
Kopabeg's Abhandlung iiber den Verfall des os- 
manischen Staatsgebaudes etc. in Zeitschr. d. 
Deutsch. Morgenl. Ges., xv. ; M. Belin, Etude 


stir la propriete fonci'ere etc. (yourn. Asiat., 
5th Ser., xviii. (1861), xix. (1862), refers to the 
older period also) ; do.. Regime des fiefs militaires 
dans rislamisme in yourn. As., 6‘h Ser., xv. (1870); 
A. Gurland, Grundzuge der muhammedanischen 
Agrarverfassung u. Politik, Dorpat 1907; Mou- 
radgea d’Ohsson, Tableau de V Empire Ottoman 
(specially vii. 243, 250, 279, 374); Padel, De la 
. legislation fonci'ere ottomane\ Sylvestre de Sacy, 
Recherches de la nature et sur les revolutions du 
droit de la propriete in Memories de I'institut 
Royal de France, i. v. vii.; A. von Tischendorf, 
Das Lehnswesen in den moslemischen Staaten, 
Leipzig 1872 (deals with Persia and India also). 

_ (M. SoEERNHEIM.) 

IKTIBAS means to take a kabas, a live coal 
or a light, from another’s fire (Kur. xx. 10 ; xxvii. 
7; Ivii. 13); hence to seek knowledge (b 7 /«) and, 
as a technical term in rhetoric, to quote specific 
words from the Kur’an or the traditions but with- 
out indicating these as quoted. If the source is 
indicated and the quotation is put into verse the 
figure is called ’’akd, “binding”, and if it is verse, 
not Kurban or tradition, that is quoted, and in 
verse, the figure is tadmin, “inserting”. In iktibds 
the original application of the words may be pre- 
served or may be changed. As to the lawfulness 
of this there has been much dispute. The Maliki- 
tes generally pronounced it unlawful; but others 
allowed it under conditions, e. g. in preaching and 
prayer and praise (following the usage of Muham- 
mad), but not in verse, where it was disliked 
(makruh). Yet others permitted such quotation, 
even in verse, if done in a right spirit. But it is 
altogether abominable to twist words referring to 
Allah so as to make them refer to a creature; or 
to use any KuPanic words in light jesting. But, 
as a matter of fact, such quoting and alluding 
has been quite common, even in the most un- 
seemly contexts as in kutub al-bah, just as the 
doubt whether the basmala should be prefixed to 
poetry (Ibn Rashik, '"Umda, ed. Cairo, 1325, ii. 
250) has had no practical consequences. TheAVA- 
rist (p. 104, 12) notes a Kitab al-Muktabas by 
MadaTnl (d. A. H. 215 or 225) and another by 
MarzubanI (p. 133,25) but it is uncertain whether 
their iktibds was this technicality. In the Asas 
al-Iktibas of Ikhtiyar al-Din (d. A. H. 928 ; Broc- 
kelmann, ii. p. 103) it is extended to cover pro- 
verbs, verses and even short hikdydt. 

Bibliography. Diet, of techn. terms, p. 

1187; Mehren, Rhetor ik der Araber, p. !••} 
tl“ 1 ^ 136, 140, 201; Garcin de Tassy, Rheto- 

rique et Prosodie, p. 202 ; Lisan, viii. 48* 

(D. B. Macdonald.) 

al-IKWA" (a.), a technical term in metre, 
meaning an error in prosody, which consists in 
the vowel of the vocalised, rhyme-forming, terminal 
consonant (ravot) being a damma in one verse of 
a poem and a kasra in another, irrespective of 
whether the majority of the verses of the poem 
end in one or other of these vowels or not. Ac- 
cording to al- Kh alil b. Ahmad, al-ikwa means the 
presence of an unusual vowel with the rhyme-form- 
ing consonant, so that the verses end partly in t 
and partly in d or u. Other prosodists on the 
other hand call the insertion of verses with the 
terminal vowels » or f in a poem rhyming in 
d, ifraf or isrdf. 

Bibliography. ’Ptdit&g, Darstellung,p. 162, 
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328 sg.\ Ibn Kaisan in Wright, Opuscula Ara- 

bica, p. 55 ; R- Basset, La Khagradjyah^ p. 126 — 

128; Cheikho, ^Ilm al-Adab, p. 413. 

(Moh. Ben Cheneb.) 

ILAH is undoubtedly the same as and 

has the same problem of ultimate derivation [En- 
cyclofadia Biblica^ iii. coll. 3323 Brown- 

Driver-Briggs, Hebrew Lexicon.^ p. 42 Flei- 

scher, Kkinere Schr.^ i. 154 ■'??•)• Here only 
the Arabic side is considered. The pre-Muslim 
Meccans regarded Allah as a proper name 
{ism '^alam') and this view is practically univer- 
sal in Islam; for the arguments of the few who 
, held that it was a descriptive noun {sjfd) see 
Razt, Mafatih^ ed. Cairo, 1307, i. 83,24 sqq. 
But, according to Razi {loc. cit.)^ al-Khalil, 
Sibawaihi and the most of the formulators of 
the Muslim fundamentals {al-usuliyuri) held also 
that it had no derivation, was murta^al. This 
RazI supports with various a priori arguments. 
Others, according to Razi, held that Allah was 
of Syriac or Hebrew origin; others, of the 
school of al-Kufa, that it was from al-ildh-^ and 
others, of the school of al-Basra, that it was from 
al-lah^ the infinitive of lyh, “to be high”, or “to 
be veiled”. Of course, as to al-ildh^ “the Deity”, 
Razi had no doubt that it had a derivation, al- 
though its usage had come to be practically as a 
proper name and equal to Allah. Later Islam has 
decided that, while Allah is a proper name, it is 
also derived (muslitakk mankul) and most pro- 
bably from al-ilah, in some one or other of its 
meanings. Al-ilah.^ then, would mean i. “the 
god already mentioned” , the article being lil- 
^ahd., ii. “the Deity”, iii. it was softened to Allah 
by frequency of usage and in that form came to 
be a proper name. But * 75 ^, “a god”, still sur- 
vived in the construct and undefined, as also 
dlihaian^ “gods”, in the plural. Apparently al~ 
ilah does not occur in the Kur^Sn as a form; but 
there are cases where Allah has the same mean- 
ing. So in Kur. vi. 3, wa-hitwa 'l-lahu fi 'l-sama- 
•wdti., “and he is the deity in the heavens” (cf. 
ZamakhsharJ, Kashshdf, ed. Lees, p. 394), and in 
Kur. xxviii. 70, hu-wa -llahu -lladhl Id ildha ilia 
huwa., “he is the deity than whom there is no 
deity” (cf. Hashshaf, p. 1064). Then later al-itdh 
came back in the two senses noted above and was 
used and is still used by theological writers much 
as is our “the Deity”. Eight derivations have 
been suggested for ilah (Razi, i. 84 — 86; Baidawi, 
ed. Fleischer, i. 4) but they practically reduce 
to the following: l.Alaha., “worship”, but, as Za- 
makhshari points out {Kaspshaf., p. 8), this with the 
v'h and x'h stems are derived from the noun. 2. 
Aliha., “be perplexed, confounded” — for the 
mind is confounded in the experience of knowing 
Allah ; waliha has the same meaning. 3. Aliha 
ild., “turn to for protection, or to seek peace, or 
in longing”, again waliha has the same meaning. 
For Allah the school of al-Basra preferred the 
derivation from Idha in either of its two meanings, 
“to be veiled” or “to be lofty”. Zama khsh arl 
mentions only i and 2, the latter being his choice ; 
in 2 and 3 waliha may easily be more origi- 
nal; for the interchange cf. Mufassal.^ ed. Broch. 
p. 172, 1. 20. 

Bibliography. Add to above Tabari, Taf- 
sir, i. 40; on margin, p. 53, 63, Gharlfib of 
Naisabuii (d. circ. 710; follows Razi closely 


but corrects him); on margin of Razi, p. 18, 
19, Tafsir of Abu ’ 1 -Su'ud (d. 982); Lisdn.^ 
xvii. 358; article ALLAH, i. 302 above, and 
in Hastings, Diet, of Religion and Ethics.^ both 
by present writer. (D. B. Macdonald.) 
ILAT, Arabic plural of the Turkish word il 
“people” (cf. Thomsen, Inscriptions d'Orkhon., 
p. 15 and 135, N. 2) is the name given in the 
Persian administration to the tribes that have re- 
mained nomadic in the empire (syn. ulus') ; they are 
for the most part of Turcoman origin; liable to 
military service in case of war, they form the 
only cavalry in Iran (Muhammad Hasan Khan, 
MatfcL al-Shams.^ p. 29 sqq.)., except for the regi- 
ment of Cossacks. They are also called kara- 
cadar (black tents) from the colour of their hair 
tents. Their hereditary chief is called ilkhdnl “chief 
of the people”; he enjoys absolute authority and 
rules his clan in a way absolutely independent 
of the royal authority. They have teachers of the 
Kurban and of Persian poetry; this is all the 
education the nomads receive. When the course 
of the seasons requires the movement of the tribe, 
they strike their tents, their chief holds a review 
{sari) ; while the men on foot stand with a large stick 
in their hands and surrounded by their hunting dogs, 
the women and children sit on asses, mules, and hor- 
ses, their domestic chattels being loaded on camels. 
The nomads pay various revenues to the state; a 
tax for pasturage {hakk-i cerd)., a certain number 
of camels and asses to be sent annually to the court, 
in addition to the usual presents; each tribe fur- 
nishes a regiment of infantry {fawfj) and a reserve 
squadron of irregular cavalry {suwdr-i radlf). 

The reforms at present planned by the Persian 
government aim at increasing gradually the number 
of tribes who have adopted a settled life, and 
forcing those who remain nomadic to make their 
migrations without damaging the interests of the 
settled tribes on their route. For F 5 rs, a council 
of the tribes is to be created on which the il- 
khdni's, will be present in person or represented 
by delegates, in addition to representations of the 
great families and prominent personages of the 
region. This organisation will be later extended 
to the whole of Persia. 

Bibliography. Polak, Persien, ii. <qhtqq.\ 
Demorgny, Le Ears (cf. Bulletin de V Union 
franco-persane., iv., 1913, n®. 4, p. 13); do., 
Les reformes administr. en Perse. Les tribus du 
Ears dans Revue du Monde musulman., xaii* 
85' tqq.-., do., Essai sur I administration de la 
Perse., Paris, 1913, p. 53; Flandin et Cost^ 
Voyage en Perse., i. 219; Curzon, Persia., ii. 

1 1 2, 270. (Cl. HdaRT.) 

ILCI (t.) properly ePci., from the Uigur r/, peace, 
alliance, and the suffix of nouns indication pro- 
fession, -o, = peace-maker, ambassador, plenipo- 
tentiary. The word el “peace”, which is found in 
Mongol and Manchu, also occurs in Rub|^*h 
5, 10 and Kutadgpu Bilig, 154, jo (RadloflT, IVar- 
terbuch, i. 826). In Turkey a distinction was 
formerly made between buyiik ilci., ambassador, iHi 
mura khkh as., minister plenipotentiary and orta ilbi% 
resident minister. At the present day the diplo- 
matic titles, the employment of which was fixed 
at the treaty of Vienna, are officially the following • 
for the first, safir-i kabir, for the second tafin\ 
the Ottoman Empire has no resident ministers. 
It maintains embassies at Paris, London, J’etro- 
grad, Berlin, Rome, Vienna, and Teheran. The titk 
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biiyuk ilci was nevertheless retained for ambassa- 
dors accredited to the Sublime Porte and that of 
orta ilci for ministers plenipotentiary {Salname^ 
1325, p. 1072, 1078). The reception of these 
agents by the Sultan was formerly the occasion 
of extraordinary ceremony. Now they are content 
to follow the ordinary European usages. When 
Ferdinand of Austria sent Nicolas Jurischitz and 
Joseph von Lamberg (in 1530) on a mission, fifty 
lawush came to meet them half a league from Con- 
stantinople and conducted them to the ambassadors’ 
caravanserai {ilci-khan)^ the ruins of which still 
exist in Stambul. They shut them in there by the 
Sultan’s orders, but took care that they lacked 
nothing. Three weeks after their arrival they were 
ceremonially received in audience. The solak^ the 
court valets wearing golden headdresses, and 3000 
Janissaries stood before the chamber of the diwan^ 
where the Grand Vizier, two other viziers, the 
Beylerbey of Rumelia, the two kadi- asher^ the 
three defterddr^ and the secretary of State {rcdis 
efendi) awaited them; then the Chief Marshall 
and the High Chancellor introduced them to Su- 
laiman. The first envoy from the Porte to Vienna 
was a cawttsi^ messenger of state or courier (1533), 
and the practice was continued of appointing am- 
bassadors to foreign countries from this lower 
category of officials. In 1616 the judge of Galata, 
who was a negro, forced the ambassadors to pay 
capitation (il caragio, the word khard^ being then 
popularly used as a synonym of d^izya^ cf. Me- 
ninski. Lexicon^ s. v.); it was necessary to pro- 
duce the text of the capitulations to have this 
judgment of the Ijadl annulled by the Grand Vizier. 
In 1076 (1665) the first account of a mission 
was inserted in the annals of the empire, on the 
occasion of an embassy sent by Sultan Muhammad 
IV, which included Ewliya Efendi and Meninski. 
Von Hammer at the end of his Histoire de I 'Em- 
pire Ottoman^ xvii. 1 34 sqq.^ has given a list of 
embassies sent by the Porte or received by it down 
to the peace of Kainardja. 

Persia only has an ambassador in Constanti- 
nople {saflr-i kabir'). It was represented elsewhere 
by ministers plenipotentiary, envoys extraordinary 
Iwazlr-i mukhfdr wa-ilci-i tnakhsus) one for England, 
Germany, and Holland, one for Russia, and one 
for France and Austria. 

Bibliography; Ricaut, Present State of 
the Ottoman Emtire^ trans. Briot, p. 268 sq.'^ 
von Hammer, Histoire de r Empire Ottoman^ 
iii. 245,_ v . 149, 179, xi. 275. (Cl. Huart.) 
ILDEGIZ, Shams al-DIn, Atabeg of Adhar- 
baijjjan, was originally a slave of the Saldjulj vi- 
zier al-SumairimI, murdered in 515 or 516 (1121 
or H22) and afterward of Sultan Ma'sud. The 
latter appointed him governor of Arran, whereby 
he became one of the first amirs in the kingdom. 
In this remote province he soon took up a more 
or less independent position and troubled himself 
little about his Saldjuk overlord. His marriage with 
the widow of Sultan To^rul I gave him a favour- 
able opportunity to champion the cause of his 
stepson Arslan^ah and raise him to the SaldjSlf 
throne in 556 (n6i) while he himself came for- 
ward as his Atabeg. Some amirs, namely Inandj in 
m Rayy and Zangl in Pars attempted to put up 
Muhammad, a brother of ArslSnshah, against him; 
but their troops were not a match for those of Ilde- 
glz and the plan soon failed miserably. Ildegiz finally 
got rid of his troublesome rival Inandij by assas- 
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sinating him with the help of the vizier Sa^ al-DIn 
AsaM al-Ashall, who as a reward was made vizier to 
Pahlavan, son of Ildegiz. Ildegiz, who had several 
times to wage difficult wars with the Georgians 
(cf. the additions to Ibn al-KalanisI, ed. Amedroz, 
p. 361 ry.), thus became the virtual ruler of the 
Saldjuk empire, and firmly established the rule of 
his family in Adharbaidjan. According to Ibn al- 
Athir, he died in 568 (1172) at Hamadhan in the 
same month as his wife, Toghrul’s widow. If the 
tomb at NaUidjuwan described by M. Hartmann 
{Deutsche Bauzeitung^ 1899, off-print, p. 21) is that 
of this princess, her name was Mu’mina Khatun, 
but the writer’s view that Ildegiz had the tomb 
erected is contradicted by the date 582. The lakab 
Shams al-DIn ’s proves nothing, because Ildegiz’s 
son Pahlavan [q. v.] also bore it. Cf. Awfl, Lubab 
al-Albdb^ ed. Browne, I, 356 sqq. Dawlatshah, ed. 
Browne, p. 1 17, however, says that both Ildegiz 
and his wife were interred in Hamadhan. 

Bib Ho gr ap hy. Ibn al-Athir, ed. Tornberg, 
xi., see Index : Td'rikh-i Guzida^ ed. Browne, 
p. 472; Mirkhwand, Rawdat al-Safa^ Lucknow, 
1891, ii. 201 sqq. {= The History of the Ata- 
baks of Syria and Persia.^ ed. Morley, p. 10 sqql). 
ILEK- KH ANS . a Turkish dynasty in 
Central Asia, iv.'l" — vii.‘h(x.th — xii.*!') centuries. 
From this house which ruled the lands north and 
south of the Thian-Shan came the first Turkish 
conquerors of Ma wara’ al-Nahr in the Muslim 
period; the first monument of Muslim literature 
in Turkish, the Kudatku-Bilik or Kutadghu Bilik, 
was written about 462 = 1069-1070 for a prince 
of this dynasty. In Persian histories the dynasty 
is usually called “family (5/) of Afrasiyab(q. v., i. 
•75*’) sometimes also “KhSns of Turkislan”, the 
name “llek princes” or “Ilek-Khans” was introduced 
by European numismatists (Tornberg and especi- 
ally Dorn) from a title peculiar to this dynasty, 
which, however, is not by any means borne by all 
its rulers, and which it seems cannot be traced in 
Muslim literature at an earlier or later period. In 
the pre-Islamic period the word appears as a princely 
title among the Eastern Turks; cf. the expression 
'‘■ilig khmji mshi^ka" in the Christian text pnbl. 
by F. W. K. Muller {Uigurica, Berlin, 1908, 
p. 6). The pronunciation and etymology of the 
title is uncertain ; the historians and the coins 
have ilek, sometimes also ilik and elik, the Uigur 
ms. of the Kutadghu-BUik, dlik or ilik, the Arabic 
(both the Cairo ms. and the newly discovered 
ms. of Namangan in Farghana) ilik', cf. W. Rad- 
loff, W'brterbuch, i. 816, “if this word were pro- 
nounced ilik, it could be connected with ilk, “the 
first”. Nasr b. "All (d. 403 = 1012-1013), the 
conqueror of Ma wara’ al-Nahr was the “llek” or 
“llek-khan” the title was used later 

also mainly by the kings of Ma wara’ al-Nahr 
(cf. BaihakI, ed. Morley, p. 631 infra) but only 
so long as there were nominally at least the rela- 
tions of vassal and overlord between them and the 
^Sns of KaghgJjar. The expression “the khan 
(or the khans) and the ilek" is frequently used ^ 
(e. g. BaihakI, p. 844 sql)', the “llek” is thus not 
the “khSn”, but a prince subordinate to him, just 
as the ilik introduced in the Kutadghu-Bilik as 
the personification of justice is not called “khan” 
but “beg”. After the rulers of Samarkand had 
definitely assumed the title of I^an and founded 
an independent kingdom, the title ilek disappears 
from their coins. The word ilek is mentioned for 
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the last time about 1130 A. D. as the name or 
title of the ruler of Balasaghun (q. v. i. 615“]. 

The historical references to the “family of Afra- 
siyab” are very scanty; the limits of the kingdom 
as well as of the individual principalities, of 
which it consisted, are difficult to determine; the 
dates also are mostly uncertain; even the coins 
leave much to be settled here. The kingdom was 
never actually ruled by one man ; feuds between 
individual members of the dynasty were usually 
settled by force of arms, frequently with foreign 
assistance. This state of affairs was first taken ad- 
vantage of by the Ghaznavids (q. v., ii. 154 sqq.') 
and later by the Saldjuk sultans for their own 
purposes; of the latter, Malik Shah and his son 
Sandjai exercised a kind of suzerainty over the 
princes of Samarkand as well as over those of 
Kashghar; after the battle in the year 536(1141) 
this suzerainty passed to the heathen Kara Khitai 
[q. V.]. The downfall of the dynasty in Ma wara^ 
M-Nahr (c. 609 = 1212 — 1213) as well as in 
Kashgar (about the same time) was brought about 
by the rebellion of the Muslim population against 
the Kara Khitai and the resultant fighting. 

Bibliography. B. Dom , Uber die Munzen 
der Ileke oder tkemaligen Cham von Turhistan 
(Melanges Asiatiques.^ viii. 703 ry.;ix. 55 sq.\ with 
bibliography up to 1880); Radloff, A'War/h* 
Bilik in Transscription herausgegeben.^ St. Peters- 
burg, Einleitung, p. Ixxviii. sq.\ F. Grenard, 
La legende de Satok Boghra Khan et Chistoire 
(Journ. Asial., 9^ s^rie, xv. 5 ry.); W. Bar- 
thold, Turkestan v epokhu mongolskago nashest- 
vlya, ii. 266 sq. (W. Barthold.) 

iLSJjAZi (i. e. champion of the people) is 
the name of two Saldjuk semi-independent rulers 
of the Ortokid dynasty who attained power in 
northern Mesopotamia. 

I. NaeJM al-DI.n IlshazI I B. Ortok. He was 
first of all a supporter of his brother-in-law Tutush I 
in his struggle for the throne of the Saldjuk I 
empire of Persia. After Tutush's defeat and death 
(48S = 1095) he withdrew to Jerusalem which 
he had received as a fief from Tutush jointly with 
his brother Sukman. The two brothers had how- 
ever after a 40 days’ siege to surrender Jerusalem 
to the Egyptians (Sha'^ban 489 = July-August 1096). 
At a later date (trom 493 =: 1100). Ilghazi joined 
the new pretender Sultan Muhammad, who ap- 
pointed him governor of Baghdad in 494 (lloo- 
lioi). He held this important office for four years, 
ultimately in the service of Sultan Barkyaruk and 
his son Sultan Malikshah. 

When Sultan Muhammad dismissed him from 
the governorship of Baghdad in 498 (1105), he 
fell out with this ruler. Between 498 and 501 (H05 
and 1107-110S) Ilghazi captured the hitherto im- 
pregnable fortress of Mardin, one of the most impor- 
tant in the whole of the nearer east, and in 501 
we find him also lord of Nasibin. In 504, 505, 
506-7 and 508 (till, IH2, IH3 and H15) 
he refused to perform military service in the war, 
which the Muslim amirs of the west were con- 
ducting against the Crusaders in Mesopotamia and 
Syria by Sultan Muhamnaad’s orders. During the 
last of these campaigns he with two of his nephews 
even attacked the commander-in-chief of the Mus- 
lim armies A^onkor al-Bursuki (q. v,, i. 226^ sq.^ 
and defeated him (May 1115), but then fled to 
Syria and together with Tughtegin concluded a truce 
injurious to the Muslim cause and even agreed to 


join arms with the Franks. Tughtegin and Ilghazi 
brought 10000 Muslims to the 2000 Franks. 
The Frank-Muslim allies encamped together till 
August at Apamea and Shaizar in face of the new 
commander-in-chief, Bursuk b. Bursuk, sent by 
Sultan Muhammad to fight the Crusaders, with- 
out however it coming to a battle between Bur- 
suk and the allies. Shortly after (August or Sep- 
tember 1 1 15) Ilghazi, while on his way back to 
Mesopotamia, was captured at al-Rastan (between 
Emesa and Hama; Yakut, ii. 778) by Khir- 
khan, one of Sultan Muhammad’s generals, but 
released after some time for fear of Tughtegin. 
Ilghazi managed to get on very well with the Sal- 
djuk governement after the death of Sultan Mu- 
hammad and the accession of his son, Mahmud. 

Ltflu’, the governor of Aleppo, was murdered 
towards the end of 510 (ill 7). Owing to inter- 
nal disputes the town and district of Aleppo were 
exposed to the inroads and depredations of the 
Franks. After Ilghazi had temporarily occupied 
Aleppo in 511 (in 7), he was appealed to in the 
following year by its inhabitants as their last hope 
and recognised as prince of Aleppo (Ibn al-‘’Adim 
Kamal al-Din). Ilghazi in the second half of 512 
(1118) succeeded in definitively gaining posses- 
sion of Aleppo and thus became a neighbour of 
the Franks, against whom he at once made ener- 
getic preparations. The numerically weaker Franks 
were outflanked on June 28 1119 by his army of 
20000 men in the valley of Tell ‘Afrin, taken by 
surprise and for the most part cut to pieces or 
taken prisoner. Among those who fell was Roger, 
Prince of Antioch. It was one of the greatest 
battles which the Muslims had so far won against 
the Crusaders (the village of Balat, after which 
the battle is often called, appears in Ibn al-‘Adlm 
as Roger’s’ camp on the night of June 20 1119, 
eight days before the decisive battle). Antioch now 
lay defenceless at ll^azi’s feet; but he neglected 
to take the city. 

The reputation of Ilghazi’s military ability now 
penetrated far and wide and he received the 
chief command over the Muslims in the war which 
Sultan Mahmud was waging in person against 
the Christian Georgians. Ilghazi suffered a very 
severe reverse (Kamal al-Din, Td'rikk Halab, 
5*2 = 1121; Ibn al-AUiir al-Kamil.^ 514=1120) 
which resulted in the loss of Tiflis to the Geor- 
gians. In 516 (1122) he was granted Maiyaft- 
rikin by the Sultan in addition to his other lands. 

Soon afterwards on Ramadan 516 = November 3 
1122 (Ibn al-KalanisT: Ramadan 6, al-Fariki: Ra- 
madan 17) Ilghazi died at the age probably of 
barely 60 at Maiyafarilfin (Ibn al-AthIr and AbO 
’ 1 -Fara^ ; 'Asjjulain on the road from Mardin to 
Maiyafarikin, according to Ibn al-'Adim, Recueil 
des Historiens des Croisades., iii. 634; al-Fuhul,ac- , 
cording to Ibn al-Kalanisi; on the way from 
Aleppo to Maiyafarikin, according to Michael the 
Syrian). At his death he was in possession of 
Maiyafarilfin, Mardin, Aleppo and apparently also 
of Nasibin. He was buried at MaiyafariViIn (for 
further details see the historian of this town, quoted 
in Amedroz’s foot-notes to al-Kalanisi). TlghSzi 
possessed an influence unequalled at that time 
over the Turkomans of Mesopotamia. He was 
a bold and ambitious personality, who claimed a 
leading position wherever he appeared. He was 
not a general of great genius; it is said that Jus 
drinking habits affected his military decisdons- He 
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struck no coins so far as is known (I. Ghalib 
Edhem, Catalogue des Monnaies tureomanes^ Con- 
stantinople. 1894, p. 82). He married a daughter 
of Tu^tegin, Il-Khatun. and later during his rule 
over Aleppo also Farkhunda I^atun, a daughter of 
the former Saldjuk ruler there, Ridwan. We know 
the names of several of his children : the daugh- 
ters Guhar, (al-Fariki : Kumar) Khatun, who mar- 
ried the Arab chief Dubais b. Sadaka in 513 = 
1119-1120; Yumna Khatun. the wife of the Inalid 
ll-Aldi, lord of Amid, who died in 536 = 1141-2; 
Ayaz, died 508 = 1114-1115, Sulaiman, Timurtash 
and ^ihab al-Din Mahmud (?) ; an other daughter 
IlghSzI whose name is not known married in 
495 = 1101-1102 an unnamed son of Tekish, a 
brother of the great Sultan Malikshah. Ilghazi 
was one of those Muhammadan amirs who were 
the first to check the advance of Crusaders to 
north and east before the time of Zangl and Sa- 
ladin. Ilghazi I was the founder of the Ortokid 
dynasty of Mardin which survived till 81 1 = 
1408. 

Bibliography'. Recueil des Historieiis des 
Croisades.^ Hist. Orientaux.^ ii. 1, 2, and iii. ; 
Ibn al-Athir, al-R'amil.i ed. Tornberg, Vol. x. ; 
Usama b. Munkidh, ed. Derenbourg, p. 29, 31, 
67, 88; Ibn al-KalanisI, Dhail Tdlrlkh Dimashh^ 
ed. H. F. Amedroz, Leiden 1908; Ibn Khalli- 
kan, Wafayat al-A’^yan (Cairo 1275 = 1858- 
1859), i. 85 jy.; Michel le Syrlen, Chroniqm., 
ed. J. B. Chabot, T. iii. Paris 1905; Sibt Ibn 
al- Dj awzI , Mis^dt al-Zamdn., ed. J. R. Jewett, 
Chicago 1907; Gregorii Abulfaragii Chroni- 
con Syriacum , ed. Bruns et Kirsch , Lipsiae 
ClDlDCCLXxxviiit ; Brosset, Histoire de la Georgie., 

1. I, p. 365 — 367; i. 2, p. 228 r?.; Max van Ber- 

chem, Arab. Inschr. aus Syrien., Mesopotamien 
und Kleinasien ( = Beit, sur assyriol. und 
semit, Sprachwiss..^ vii. I, Leipzig 19 13), p. 
94 sq. ; do. and Strzygowski, Amida.^ Heidel- 
berg 1910, p. 54 — 60; Reinhold Rdhricht, Ge- 
schichte des Konigreichs Jerusalem., Innsbruck 
1898 (where the questions raised are best dis- 
cussed); W. B. Stevenson, The Crusaders in the 
East, Cambridge 1907; Gustav Gesckichte 

der Chalifen, Vol. iii. (K. Sussheim.) 

2. Kutb al-DIn Ilghazi H, the son of Nadjm 
al-Ihm Alpi (probably another form of Alp-Bey) 
and a sister of the Turkish ruler of Armenia, 
Su^mSn H, succeeded his father in 572 = 1176- 
1177; Michael the Syrian: July 20 1176) in the 
rule over Mardin, Maiyafarikin, and Ra'’s al-'^Ain 
(in Ibn al-'AftIr, xi. 268, however, he appears as 
early as 569 in possession of Ra^s al-'Ain). We 
have only scanty information about his reign. He 
first of all oppressed his two paternal (according to 
another tradition, maternal) uncles, the rulers of 
Hanl' (also written Hana, the modern Hene, north 
of Amid) and Dara, till they recognised his suze- 
rainty as they had done that of his father: the 
two_ uncles appeared at Mardin and paid homage 
to Il^azl II. Soon afterwards the latter fell ill. 
On his recovery he subdued the Arabs who had 
become turbulent and is said — according to a 
statement which is probably exaggerated — to 
have killed several thousands of them and to have 
taken 12 000 camels from them. He proceeded to 
extend his sway towards the Euphrates in the 
district of B&a (the modern Blredfik). His uncle 
So^mSn II seems to have had great influence 
<WBr him. Il^Szi for example joined the alliance 
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which was concluded towards the end of 578 
(beginning of spring 1 1 83) by Sukman II and ‘Izz 
al-Din Mas'^ud I of al-Mawsil (a cousin of Kutb 
al-Din Il gh azi) with the intention of checking Sala- 
din’s advance into Mesopotamia. The allies, however, 
found themselves helpless in face of Saladin ’s 
successes and, after the death of Sukman H, we 
find Ilghazi’s troops in the army of Saladin in 
Syria (Safar 580 = May-June 1184). Ilghazi H died , 
soon after at the beginning of Djumada II 580 = 
Sept. 9 1184. His principality in addition to 
the areas mentioned also included Dunaisir. His 
name is mentioned in an inscription on the mi- 
naret of a mosque at Mardin dated in the year 
of his accession, but the credit of building it 
however is given to his father Alpl. On the coins 
struck by Ilghazi (bronze only, which are called 
dirhams, are known) he calls himself “King of the 
Amirs” (Malik al-Umara) and, like other Ortokid 
rulers of Mardin before and after him, Shah Diyar 
Bakr, although he did not rule in Amid, the me- 
tropolis of this district. Il gh azi II left two sons 
Husam al-Din Yoluk Arslan, and al-Malik al- 
Mansiir Nasir al-Din Ortok Arslan, who suc- 
ceeded their father in turn. Nizam al-Din Alp- 
kush, one of Ilghazi’s slaves, married his widow, 
while one of his daughters was married to Sala- 
din’s son, al-Malik al-Mu'izz, about the end of Dju- 
mada I 578 (Sept. — Oct. 1182) or a little later. 

Bibliography. Ibn gjubair, Travels, ed. 
W. Wright 2 (Gibb Mem. Ser., v.), p. 241 ; Ibn 
al-A^lr, xi. 268, 322 sq., 335, 339 sq.-, Michel 
le Syrien, Chronique, ed. J. B. Chabot, iii. 368, 
389; Gregorii Abulpharagii Chronicon Syria- 
cum, ed. Bruns et Kirsch, ii. 386, 395, 400; 
‘Abd al-Rahman Abii Shama, Shihab al-Din, 
Kitab al-Rawdatain ft Akphar al-Dawlatain in 
Recueil des Historiens des Croisades, Historiens 
orientaux, iv. 249 and 256, according to Mu- 
hammad Tmad al-Din al-Katib al-Isfahani, al- 
Bark al-Shct'ml ; Abu Shama, Kitab Ta^rikh al- 
jJiaztra (bei Ahlw’ardt, Verz. der arab. Handschr. 
in Berlin, ix. N”. 9800), according to Ibn al- 
Athlr; Gregorius Abulpharagius, TtPrikh Mukjt- 
tasar al-Duwal, ed. Eduardus Pocockius, Oxo- 
niae, MDCLXni, p. 412; transl. p. 271 sq.'. Max 
van Berchem, Arab. Inschriften (= Beitr. zur 
Assyriol., vii. l), p. 65 — 67; I. Ghalib Edhein, 
Catalogue des Monnaies turcomanes, Constanti- 
nople 1894, S. 71—76, 81—84; Stanley Lane- 
Poole, The Coins of the Turkuman Houses of 
Self 00k, Urtuk, Zengee etc. in the British Mu- 
seum, London 1877, p. 145—147; Meskukdt-i 
kadime-i isldmiye [Collection 'Izzet Pasha], Con- 
stantinople 1901, p. 56 sq. (K. Sussheim.) 
ILHAM means literally “to cause to swallow 
or gulp down” {Lisdn, xvi. 29, especially last, 
two lines). In the Kurban it occurs only in xci. 

8 — a celebrated but diflScult passage — fcZal- 
hamakd fudjurahd wd-takwaha, “then he (Allah) 
made her (a nafs) swallow down her sins and 
her godly fear”. The oldest exegetical tradition 
(Tabari, Tafsir, xxx. IIS sq.) gives two ex- 
planations: i. Allah explained these to the nafs', 
ii. Allah created these in the nafs. The Mufa- 
zilites chose the first (ZamaUjaharl, Kaskshdf, ed. 
Lees, p. 1612) but orthodox IslSm generally chose 
the second, the almost certainly correct view. 
Thus R5zl {Mafatlh, ed. Cairo, 1308, viii. 438) 
and Naisaburl (margin of Tabari, p. 100) But 
Baidawi (ed. Fleischer, ii. 405) follows Zama^-' 
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sharl and Abu ’1-Su‘^ud (margin of Razi, p. 273) 
follows Baidgwl; cf. Brockelmann, Gesckichte^ ii. 439- 
But by far the most important use of ilham is in 
connection wdth the doctrine of saints. Allah re- 
veals himself in two ways; to men individually 
by knowledge cast into their minds, and to men 
generally by messages sent through the prophets. 
The first, individual, revelation is ilham ; the se- 
cond, and general, is -wahy. Saints, especially, are 
the recipients of this ilham^ because their hearts 
are purified and prepared for it. It differs trom 
intellectual knowledge i^ilm '^akli) in that it can- 
not be gained by meditation and deduction; but 
is suddenly communicated while the recipient can- 
not tell how, whence or why. It is a pure gift 
from the generosity of Allah. It differs 

from wahy onfy in that the angel messenger who 
brings wahy may be seen by the prophet and that 
wahy brings a message to be communicated to 
mankind, while ilham is for the instruction of the 
recipient. From waswas^ or Satanic whispering in 
the heart, it differs in respect of the causer — an 
angel as opposed to a devil; and in the things 
to which it incites — good as opposed to evil 
(Ghazali, Ihy^^ ed. with comm, of Sayyid Mur- 
tada , vii. 244 sqq. , 264 sqq. ; D. B. Macdo- 
nald, Religious Attitude and Life in Islam ^ 
p. 252 sqq.^ -f??-)- Bui while the fact of 
ilham was universally admitted, even Softs raised 
the question of the certainty of the knowledge 
given by it. So Hudjwlri {Kashf al-mahdjub^ 
transl. Nicholson, p. 271) contends that ilham 
cannot give assured knowledge of Allah ; 

but Ghazali would probably have said that Hudj- 
wlrf was using ilham in the sense of an idea 
which one found in his mind, and not of the 
flashing out of the divine light on the soul which, 
once experienced, can never be mistaken. Others 
taught that, while it was sufficient for the reci- 
pient, it could not be used to convince others or 
reckoned as a source of knowledge for men in 
general. This appears to have been Nasaft’s po- 
sition; see his ^ Ah fid with commentaries of Taf- 
tazanl and others, ed. Cairo 1321, p. 40 sq. 
A very curious use is by Ibn Khaldun in the 
sense of “instinct” {Mukaddima^ ed. Quatremere, 
ii. 331, transl. de Slane, ii. 384) but this, 
though a natural development, does not seem to 
have been taken up by others. Yet Ibn Hazm 
speaks of ilham as a tabfa and refers as an illu- 
stration to Kur. xvi. 70 on the instinct of bees 
{Milal^ v. 17). 

Bibliography. Add to references above 
Diet, of Teehn. Trrmj, p. 1308; Djurdjani, 7 o'- 
rlfdt., ed. Cairo, 1 32 1, p. 22 foot; Raghib al- 
Isfahanl, Mufradut.^ p. 471; Massignon, Tawd- 
r/«, pp. 125 — 128. (D. B. Macdonald.) 

ILI, a large river in Central Asia. Both 
the rivers Tekes and the Tunges which join to 
form it, rise in the northern slopes of the Thian- 
Shan; after their junction the river is called the 
Hi and then has a course of about 600 miles 
till it runs into Lake Balkash (q. v., i. 624). At 
some places it is over half a mile broad. The 
upper course of the Tekes and the lower course 
of the Hi belong to the Russian empire, the Kun- 
ges, the lower course of the Tekes, and the upper 
course of the Hi to the Chinese empire. The river 
has several tributaries, of which the most impor- 
tant are the Kash in Chinese territory and the 
faria and Cilik on Russian territory. As usual in 


Central Asia, the tributaries are of greater impor- 
tance for irrigation than the main stream. As 
soon as the river leaves the mountains and flows 
into the broad plain and no longer receives tribu- 
taries, it practically loses all importance for agri- 
culture. The number of canals led from the Hi 
on Russian territory is extremely small, but there 
is one called Ak-Cughan as far down as the lower 
course of the river, about 1 5 miles from its mouth ; 
agriculture is there pursued by the Kirgiz. 

The Hi is first mentioned in the history of the 
Chinese T’ang dynasty (vii. — ix. century A. D.). 
One of the main roads from China to Turkestan 
led even in those days through the Hi vaUey 
(E. Chavannes, Documents sur les Touhioue {Tunes') 
Occidentaux.. St. Petersburg, 1903, p. Il sql). The 
oldest Muhammadan source to mention the river 
is the Ifudud al-^Alam (372 = 982-3); in it and 
in most later works the name is written lla. How 
and when Islam reached here is not known. In 
the vii.th (xiii.'h) century the Hi valley is de- 
scribed as the boundary of the Muslim world. The 
lands to the east of it were only won for Islam 
in the Mongol period. On the Muhammadan prin- 
cipality which then existed there , the civilisa. 
tion of the upper Hi valley in the vii.th — viii.th 
{ — xm.'h — xiv.th) centuries, on the decline of 
this civilisation and its restoration more recently 
under the rule of the Calmucks and Chinese, on the 
last Muhammadan movement and its consequenees, 
and the partition of the country between Russia 
and China see the article kuleja. 

Still more scanty are the historical notices of 
the other parts of the river valley. The name 
Kunges first appears in the history of Timur’s 
campaigns {Zafar-Nama.^ Ind. ed., i. 481, where 
it is written Kungez); the Tekes is mentioned 
about the same time under the name leke (in 
mss. also Yaka). The valleys of the two rivers 
have always been highly esteemed by nomads as 
pasture ground. The post route which now crosses 
the Hi at the village of Hijskij viselok (the only 
bridge over the river is here) seems roughly to 
correspond to the road described by Rubruk in 
1253. North of the Hi and south of the moun- 
tains (obviously south of the pass of Altin-Imel) 
there was, according to Rubruk, a town inhabited 
by Persian speaking Saracens, which he calls Equius 
{Recueil des Voyages., etc., iv. 280 sq.] F. Schmidt, 
Ciber Rubruks Reise, Berlin, 1885, p. 42). From 
its situation it is the same town which is called 
at the same time by the Armenian king Hethum 
Hanbalekh and is called by the Chinese I-la-ba-li 
or I-li-ba-li i. e. Ili-Balik “town on the Hi” 
(E. Bretschneider , Mediaeval Researches etc. i. 
169). The same name is used by the Chinese in 
the xv'h century as that of a district , and it 
is expressly stated that there are no towns there 
and that the population consists entirely of no- 
mads (ibid., ii. 242). Below the high road the 
river breaks through a chain of porphyry rocks 
where there are Buddhist inscriptions and sculp- 
tures of the Calmuck period (xvii. — xviii. centu- 
ries); the rocks are therefore called Tamgali-Tas^ 
(inscribe! stones) by the Kirgiz (N. Pantnsow and* 
A. Pozdnejew in Zapiski Vast. Old. Arkh. ObslVi 
*’•5 273 with two plates). About a hundred 
miles below Hijskij viselok a dried river bed, the . 
Bakanas , runs off from the modern river and 
reaches the Balkhash in three arms. There are 
said to be traces here of old canals and ruins of 
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ancient buildings (L. Berg, in hVestiya Imp. 
Russkago Geogr. Obshs..^ xl. 590). To what period 
and people these remains are to be attributed is 
doubtful, as the literary sources are absolutely 
silent as far as is known (we may however here 
add to the article Balkhash, i. 624h, that the 
lake is mentioned in the Zafar-Nama , Ind. ed., 
i. 496, under the name Atrak Kol). So far no 
inscriptions have been found there either. 

The Hi like all Central Asian rivers is little 
suited for navigation and has so far not attained 
any importance in this respect, although several 
attempts have been made ; cf. for example the 
voyage of L. Berg up the river from Ilijskij vise- 
lok to Lake Balkhash in 1903 {op. cit..^ p. 588 sql) 

(W. Barthold.) 

ILIYA^ [see al-kuds.] 

IL-KHANS, Mongol dynasty in Persia, 
vii.th-viii.th (xiii.th-xiv.th) century. On the foundation 
of the kingdom and the meaning of the title of its 
rulers see the article hulagu (ii. 332l> on the 
later rulers see the articles abaka (i. 4), Arghun 
(i. 430a), GAIICHATU (ii. 128), BAIDU (i. 591), GHA- 
ZAN (ii. I49l> jy.) and abu sa'Id (i. 103b r^.). With 
the death of the latter on RabT II 736 (Nov. 30 
t335)i the main branch became extinct in the 
male line; till 754=1353-1354, several princes, 
mainly from branch lines and even a princess, 
Sati-Beg, sister of Abu Sa'id 739-740) ascended 
the throne, but were not generally recognised. Some 
historians also include the Djalair (i- 1003a) among 
the Il^ians; in reality these were only connected 
with their predecessors in the female line (Hasan 
the founder of the dynasty was through his mother 
a grandson of ArghUn). 

The kingdom of the Ilkhan at the time of its 
foundation included all the lands from the Oxus 
to the Indian Ocean and from the Indus to the 
Euphrates, with the addition of a great part of 
Asia Minor and the Caucasus countries. Later 
some lands in the east were lost to the Caghatai 
(i. 813/7.); on the other hand, the local dynasties, 
which were at first maintained in South Persia 
and Asia Minor, were gradually swept away and 
replaced by governors appointed by the IlWjan. 
The attemps to take Syria from the Egyptian 
Sultan met with no success. In Persia itself, in 
spite of the inevitable consequences of the Mongol 
conquest and misgovemment of most rulers, this 
period was in many ways one of progress. After 
the conquerors under Ghazan-Klian had definitively 
adopted Islam new cities arose under their rule 
such as the extended Tabriz and the new foun- 
dation Sultaniya, and splendid edifices like the 
mausoleum of Khan Ul^aitu in Sultanlya were 
built. The Mongol rulers naturally had little in- 
terest in Muslim theology or Persian belles-lettres; 

the other hand, under their patronage the 
writing of history in Persia developed to an extent 
unknown before, so that we are much better ac- 
quainted with this period than with the events 
of preceding centuries. Among sciences astronomy, 
medicine, and mathematics were specially favoured. 

Bibliography. D’Ohsson, Histoire des 
Mongols.^ ill., ivj Hammer-Purgstall, Gcschichte 
der llchane., 2 Vols.; Howorth, History of the 
Mongols.^ Part iii. — On the organisation of the 
kingdom and the civilisation of the period cf. 
also Qnatremire, Mimoire sur la vie et les ou- 
vrages de Raschid-eldin {Histoire des Mongols 
dk la Perse., icrite en person par Raschid-eldin., 


Paris 1836); E. Introduction a P histoire 

des Mongols par Fadl Allah Raschid ed-Din, 
Leyden- London 1910, and the review by 
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_ (W. Barthold.) 

'ILLIYUN is mentioned in the Kur. 83, 18, ig, 
where it may be a place or a book. It is ge- 
nerally supposed to be a name of the seventh 
heaven, or of the register of the good deeds of 
the pious. For the various explanations see Lane’s 
Lexicon^ p. 2125 and 2147, and the commenta- 
ries on the passage. The word is regarded as a 
regular plural, or as a plural without a singular 5 
but it is no doubt the Hebrew word ^elydn (Gen. 
xiv. 18, etc.). 

Bibliography', The Commentaries on the 
Kur^n. (T. H. Weir.) 

^ILM IS the broadest word in Arabic for “know- 
ledge”. In the lexicons it is often equated with 
ma^rifa and shtlur (Lane, p. 2138/), but there 
are marked distinctions in usage. The verb governs 
one or two accusatives as it indicates knowledge 
of a thing or of a proposition (German kennen 
and wissen). But ma’'rifa is “coming to know by 
experience or reflection”, and implies preceding 
ignorance. It thus cannot, unmodified, be used of 
Allah’s knowledge. Yet some contested this on 
the basis of actual occurrences of the word used 
of Allah {Kifayat al-Awamm, ed. Cairo 131S, 
p. II). ShtPur is “perception” especially of de- 
tails, the shclir is the “peroeiver”, “feeler”, and 
thence “poet”. Another early distinction has al- 
ready been pointed out by Goldziher in his article 
on Fi^h (vol. ii. 101 above). '//»;, in its early 
usage, was knowledge of definite things (Kur’an, 
tafslr, ahkani) but fikh was the independent exer- 
cise of the intelligence. So fakih {fti^ah^\ was 
one who was thus intelligent, but that word has 
come now to indicate a minor canon lawyer or 
casuist, while ^alun i^ulamd^, following a broaden- 
ing of the meaning of 'zVot to “science” and of 
al-’-ulum to “the sciences”, has come to mean a 
scholar in a wide sense and especially one using 
intellectual processes. Against this change of mean- 
ing there is a vigorous protest by Ghazall, in his 
Ihy^, Book i., Bab 3, who denounces especially 
that the praises which have come down of the 
‘a/rzw as to Allah, should be applied to these dia- 
lecticians and canon lawyers. Further, this brought 
the ^alim into sharp distinction on another side 
from the ^arif who is the mystical knower by 
immediate experience and vision, almost, but not 
quite the same as gnostic. For this distinction of 
Him and ma'^rifa in Sufi theology see Kushairl’s 
Risala, ed. Cairo, 1290, with comm, of Zaka- 
rlya, iv. 60 sqq. But when SVot became philoso- 
phical it had to submit itself to the system of 
the scholastic theologians {mutakallimTin). They 
gave it a place in the scheme of Aristotelian pre- 
dicaments {al-makulai). There it is an ’'arad (“ac- 
cident”, in the sense of the older logicians), one 
of those characterized by life {mukktass bil-hayat), 
coming (along with will, power etc.) in the class 
of the modalities {kaifiyai) of the nafs, the 
lower or appetitive soul {Mawakif of Idji with 
comm, of Djurdjani, ed. Bulak, 1266, pp. 272 
sqq.'. Diet, of Techn. Terms, p. 1061, cf. pp. 1055 — 
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1066). It is divided into eternal {kadini) and ori- 
ginated {hddith^ muhda{M)i according as it exists in 
God or in a creature, and there is no resemblance 
{skabali) between these two. Originated knowledge 
is of three kinds: intuitional (J)aaihi)\ necessary 
{darurt)^ by the evidence of the senses and by 
unanimous assertion (Jdiabar mutawdtir\ deductive 
(istidlali). See the ’’Aktid of NasafI with the com- 
mentary of TaftazanI and others, ed. Cairo, 1321, 
pp. 18 sqq.^ and for a number of short defini- 
tions of Him see the Ta'-rxfat of Djurdjani, sub 
voce. Those scholastic theologians who distin- 
guished between Him and mdrifa used Him of 
compounds and universals and mc^rifa of simple 
things {bas^it-.^ see baslt in Djurdjaui’s Ttdrtfdt') 
and particulars (TaftazanI on Nasafi, p. 40). An- 
other distinction enters in the relation of Him to 
'■amal.^ “works” in the theological sense. There is 
Him nazarl.^ such as knowledge of things; when 
you know them you have done every thing. But 
opposed to it is ’’amali., knowledge of reli- 
gious duties {al-Hbaddi)\ your knowledge is not 
complete until you have acted upon it (Ra gh ib, 
Mufradat., p. 348). This is put rather differently 
in the Tankth of Karafi (ed. Cairo, 1306, p. 193)- 
It is the duty of every Muslim to seek knowledge; 
therefore he who knows and acts on his know- 
ledge has two acts of obedience to his credit; if 
he neither knows nor acts, he has disobeyed twice ; 
it he knows and does not act, he has obeyed 
once and disobeyed once. This in the end joins 
the question as to what is saving faith {tmdn). 

For a descriptive classification of all the arts 
and sciences which have been reduced to writing 
(al-^ultim al-mudawivand) see Diet, of Techn. 

. Terms., pp. 2 — 53. Ibn Khaldun in his Mukaddi- 
ma {Fasf v. vi.) deals with these more historically 
and philosophically in their development and 
their relation to the essential facts of life (De 
Slane’s transl., ii. 319 sqq.\ Quatremere’s text, 
ii. 272 sqql). But with regard to all sciences 
there is a fundamental distinction. They are di- 
vided into those praiseworthy and those blame- 
worthy {al-mahmUda wa ' l-madbniuma\ and among 
the blameworthy are reckoned those which are 
not useful for this world or for that to come. The 
basis is the frequently quoted tradition. “It is of 
the beauty of a man’s Islam that he leaves alone 
what does not concern him” {ma la ya'^nihi). The 
religious Muslim should therefore avoid such scien- 
ces as are not demonstrably useful for this life or 
for his eternal salvation. (Ghazali, dky^ , Book I, 
Bab 2 ; Ibn Khaldun, Mukaddima., ed. Quatre- 
mere, iii. 136; Goldziher, Miih. Studien., ii. 
157, and review in Zeitschr. d. Deutsch. Morgenl. 
Ges . , Ixvii. 532 ; HudjwirT, Kashf al-Mah^ub, 
transl. Nicholson, p. 11). 

Bib lio graf hy is given above. 

(D. B. Macdonald). 

ILTUTMISH, Shams al-DIn, the slave and 
afterwards son-in-law of Kutb al-Din Aibeg [q. v.], 
who made him governor of Bada^un [q. v.]. After 
the death of Kutb al-Din Aibeg in 607 (l2io), 
his adopted son Aram Shah succeeded to the throne, 
bat some of the nobles conspired against him and 
invited Iltutmish to come to Dihli; Aram Shah 
marched from Labor to meet him, but was defeated 
and apparently put to death. Iltutmish had to 
contend with rival chiefs before he succeeded in 
firmly establishing his authority; in 618 he resi- 
sted the attempt of the infortunate Dj alal al-Dln 


Manguberti [q. v.] to set up a kingdom in India ; > 

later on by a series of successful campaigns he 
extended his dominions so as to include Lakh- 
nawb (in 622), Sindh (in 625), and Gwalior (in 
630), and his expeditions into Malwa (in 631 — 2) 
brought all India north of the Vindhya Mts. 
under his sway. He was the first of the Muham- 
madan princes of India to receive recognition 
from the Caliph of Bagdad (al-Mustansir bi’llah), 
and on his coins and in his inscriptions after 626, 
he styles himself Nasir Amir al-Mu^minin. He con- 
tinued the building of the great Kutb Minar [q. v.], 
which his predecessor had begun. 

Bibliography. The best account of Iltut- 
mish is given by his contemporary, Minhadj-I- 
Saradj, Tabakdt-i-Nasiri, trans. H. G. Raverty, 

(Index s. v. lyaltimish) ; Elliot-Dowson, History 
of India, (Index s. v. Shamsu-d din Altamsh); 

E. Thomas, Chronicles of the Pathan Kings of 
Dehli, p. 41 sq.j S. La.ne-Poole, Mediaeval India, 
p. 70 sq.-, J. Horovitz, The inscriptions of Il- 
tutmish {Epigraphia Indo-Mosleniica, 1911 — 2). 
ILYAS, the Biblical prophet Elias, is twice 
mentioned in the KuFan. In Sura vi. 83 he is 
mentioned with Zakaiiya”, Yahya, and ‘’Isa as 
one of the salihiin without further details. In 
Sura xxxvii. 123 — 130 his history is related in the 
fashion which is stereotyped for all stories of 
prophets in the Kur^gn. That Muhammad however 
knew something more of him is clear from the 
mention of the Ba'l, which is differently interpreted 
by the commentators, sometimes as lord, sometimes 
as an idol who has given his name to the town 
of Baalbek, sometimes as a woman whom the Is- 
raelites served. Verse 130 calls him Ilyasin which 
has given rise to much conjecture; it is however ' 
clear from the context that this name was only 
formed by Muhammad with his usual freedom to 
get a rhyme in -in. The commentaries on Sura xxxvii. 

123 sqq., as well as the universal historians and 
the collectors of legends of the prophets give 
the following about Ilyas. He lived in the reign 
of king Ahab (Ladjab in al-Tha^labi) and his wife 
Izabal (variously written). Ahab used to follow Ily 5 s, 
but the Israelites were worshippers of the Ba”!. 

One day, however, Ahab cast him off saying that 
the kings who served gods had as much success 
as he had. Astonished at this IlySs prayed God 
to give him pow’er over the rain. Thereupon a 
drought arose which lasted three years ; Ilyas 
concealed himself during this period but was pro- 
vided with food. He cured Alisa', the son of a 
widow, who became his disciple. At the end of 
the three dry years God reproached him with 
causing the deaths of many innocent persons by his 
severity. Thereupon Ilyas proposed to the Israe- 
lites that they should appeal to their gods for 
help and, if they did not hear, they should return 
to God. The gods could not hear their worshippers 
and at IlySs’ prayer the desired rain fell. The Is- 
raelites however were not converted. Enraged at 
this obduracy, Ilyas begged God to take him up. 

When he came out with his disciple Alisa', a fiery 
horse appeared. Then Ilyas ascended amid the cries 
of Alisa'. God transformed him: he became a 
feathered being of light exalted above all human 
passions, half angel and half man, of earth and 
heaven at the same time. This is the version of 
al-Tabarl. 

Al-Iha'labl is much more detailed. According 
to him. Queen Arbll (Jezebeel), the representa- 
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tive of Lsdjab, is the incarnation of all wicked- 
ness. Her chancellor however is a pious man, 
who conceals his faith. As in the Bible, here also, 
the story of Naboth (Naboth is called Mazdaki, 
obviously an echo of Mordechai) is the cause of 
Ilyas’ exhortation and the king’s wrath. Ilyas 
conceals himself for seven years in ravines. There- 
upon Ladjab’s most beloved son falls ill. Four 
, hundred priests of Baal set out to slay IlySs, the 
alleged cause of his illness. The latter, however, 
instils them with such respect that they return 
full of awe. Ladjab then sends 50 soldiers who 
call out to Ilyas that they have been converted. The 
latter prays God to consume them with fire, if 
they are lying. This happens and a second body 
of soldiers meets the same fate. Finally, Ladjab 
sends the believing chancellor to the queen with a 
free conduct and with a treacherous troop. At 
God’s advice Ilyas goes with him to save the 
chancellor. On the arrival in the palace the child 
dies, so that the king forgets Ilyas and the latter 
is able to depart unnoticed. As he wearies of his 
stay in the mountains he enters the house of the 
mother of the prophet Jonah who, being then a 
child, was raised from the dead by Ilyas. He then 
goes back to the mountains and begs God to give 
him power over the rain for seven years. He is 
only granted it for three years during which he 
himself is fed by the birds. The whole of Israel 
has now to suffer famine, only one widow is 
supplied in a miraculous fashion by Ilyas with 
meal and oil. The rest of the story of Ilyas, 
the healing of Alisa', etc. is practically the same 
as that of al-Tabari. Here also Ily 5 s is described 
as half mortal and half heavenly, appearing to 
men on earth. Al-Tha'labl tells of a man who 
met IlySs in Palestine; after talking to him he 
went away on his camel. 

There is another Elias story in the Kur’an, al- 
though the name is not mentioned and the per- 
son who here takes the place of Ellas is not iden- 
tified by tradition with him, but with al-Khadir. 

In Sura xviii. 64 sqq. it is related how Musa and 
his servant w'hile fishing met a servant of God 
whom Musa wished to follow. The unknown one 
however replied that Musa had not the necessary 
self-control. While travelling together the ser- 
vant of God performed several apparently ungrate- 
ful and cruel deeds. Musa reproached him every 
time, so that the guide finally separated from him 
after showing him that each of his supposed wicked 
deeds was justified. Jewish legend relates a jour- 
ney of Elias with Joshua ben Levi on which Elias 
did similar things to those of the unnamed servant 
of God in the Kurban. Here also Joshua ben Levi 
apparently rightly indignant at them is shown by 
Elias to be wrong in his premature judgment. The 
similarity between the two stories is so great that 
it cannot be doubted that the Kur’anic one goes 
back to the Jewish. The unnamed servant of God 
in the Kurban is usually identified with al-Khadir. 

It should be noted, however, that al-BaidawI for 
example says on Sura xviii. 64: “it is Mso said 
that he U Alisa' or that he is Ilyas”. This con- 
rasion of Ilyas and al-Khadir is significant and 
further cases may be mentioned. The reason is 
that in view of the Biblical story of Elias’s being 
taken up to heaven, the latter like al-Khadir 
among the immortals. Perhaps al- 
Madir s name shows this. Al-Khadir “the green” 
ts only an epithet of the man who was called 


B-l-y-a or, according to another reading, Y-l-y-a, 
i. e. Ilyas. But elsewhere they are twins, not ge- 
nealogically, but in their work and common acti- 
vity. They go together to the fountain of life and 
diink from it, a trait which was originally only 
in the Alexander legend, but which again guaran- 
tees Ilyas’s immortality, as his name shows which 
is interpreted as al-As^ “the myrtle”, the symbol 
of immortality. Ilyas and al-Khadir having sur- 
vived to the first revelation to Muhammad are 
said to have wished to die. But Muhammad is 

said to have replied to them: “O Khadir, it is 

your duty to aid my community in the desert and 

you, O Ilyas, must aid them at sea”. Usually 

however al-Khadir-Glaukos is the sea daemon , 
while Ilyas is the patron on land. The two spend 
Ramadan each year in Jerusalem, observing the 
fast. They then make the pilgrimage to Mecca, 
without any one recognising them, unless God 
grants this favour. Their food is pond-weed (karafs') 
and truffles {kanr'd). After the pilgrimage they clip 
one another’s hair and separate with eulogies. Any 
one who repeats these formulas three times at 
morning and evening is immune against theft, 
fire, and drowning (sark, hark, ghark), as well as 
against higher powers, Satan, snakes, and scor- 
pions. Al-Khadir and Ilyas meet every night at 
Alexander’s Dam where they fly in the air. In 
the Jewish legend he also flies abont giving help 
everywhere. (See also the article al-jojadir). 

Besides al-Khadir Muslim legend also knows the 
immortal Enoch-Idris [q. v.j. Ilyas is therefore some- 
times also identified with the latter. In various 
genealogies of Ilyas he is said to be really Idris. 
Usually however his genealogy is traced to Aaron : 
Aaron-Eleazar-Pinehas. The latter is described as 
his grandfather. The name of his father has be- 
come, perhaps from Tisbi, N-s-b-y, Y-s-y, and 
finally Yasin. 

It may further be noted that Ilyas, like al-Khadir, 
is often identified with St. George (see EIiKCIis) 
probably because the latter is also a patron saint. 

B ib liogr ap hy\ The KuPan commentaries 
on Sara vi. 85, xxxvii. 123 — 130, xviii. 64; 
Tabari, Annalcs (ed. de Goeje), i. 415, 540 ry?.; 
Diyarbakri, Ta’^rikh al-khamis, i. 107 ; Tha'labi, 
Kisas al-Anbiya^ (Cairo, 1290), p. 221 sqq.-, 
Tabari (ed. Zotenberg), i. 409 — 41 1, 373; Fried- 
lander, Die Ckadhirlegende und der Alexander- 
roman (Leipzig-Berlin, 1913), Register s.v. Elias; 
Geiger, Was hat Mohammed aus dem Jaden- 
thume atifgenommen } (Leipzig, 1902), p. 187 
sqq. — The Jewish Elias legend: Jellinel^ Beth 
ha-Midrasch, v. 133 — 13$. 

(A. J. Wensinck.) 

'IMAD al-DAWLA, Abu ’l-Hasan ‘AlI b. 
Bowaih, first ruler of the Boyid dynasty. 
With the help of his two brothers 'Im 5 d al-Da.wta 
in 322 (934) conquered Shiraz and thus became ruler 
of Fars where he reigned till his death. He died 
in Shiraz on Djumada I 16, 338 (Nov. 1 1, 949) 
aged 57. According to another statement (Ibn 
Khallikan, ed. Wustenfeld, N*. 491), he did not 
die till 339 [cf. the article bUyids.] 

(K. V. Zetterst£en.) 

'IMAD ae-DIN Muhammad b. Muhammad ae- . 
KaTIB Al>ISFAHANt, a Celebrated Arab stylist 
and historian, bom at Isfahan in 519 (1125) of 
a prominent family, to which the celebrated Katib 
al-'Aziz, whose biography is given in Ibn Khalli- 
kan, Wafaydt, ed. Wiistenfeld, N®. 77, also be- 
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loaged. On him cf. Recueil des textes relatifs h 
I'kist. des Seldjouc.^ ii., Preface xix. sqq. He spent 
his youth in his native city and in Kashan, but 
also studied in Baghdad particularly fikh and 
made a journey to Mosul and other places. When 
the Saldja^ Sultan Muhammad II besieged Bagh- 
dad in vain in 551 (1156), was there and con- 
gratulated the Caliph on its deliverance in a 
which gained him the favour of the vizier Ibn 
Hubaira [q. V.]. The latter appointed him na’ib 
in Wasit; after the vizier’s death in 560 (1165) 
however he lost this office and lived through two 
difficult years. Finally he applied to the Aiyubids 
in Syria, who were acquainted with his family, 
particularly with the above mentioned al-'AzIz, 
who was an uncle of ^Imad al-Din. He found a 
friendly welcome there and was appointed kdtib 
by Sultan NSr al-Din and later mudarris at a 
madrasa built in honour of him. He was also 
sent on a diplomatic mission to the Caliph and 
finally appointed mushrif of the Dfwan. On Nur 
al-DIn’s death in 569 (il 73 )i however, his ene- 
mies were able to supplant him so that he had 
to leave his offices and go to Mosul. There he 
fell ill, but recovered and returned to Syria on 
hearing that Salah al-Din was preparing to con- 
quer Syria. He congratulated him at his capture 
of Hims in a poem, won great influence with 
him and accompanied him on all his campaigns. 
On Saladin’s death in 589 (1193) he retired into 
private life and devoted himself fo literary work 
till his death in 597 (1201). His chief work is 
undoubtedly the comprehensive anthology of the 
Arabic poets of the vi'fi century entitled lOiart- 
dat al-Kasr wa-Diarldat Ahl al-Asr (still un- 
published). His history of the conquest of Syria 
is better known ; al-Faih al-kussi fi 'l-Fath al- 
Kudst\ Conquete de la Syrie et de la Palestine 
par ^lah ed-din^ ed. Landberg, Leiden 1888. He 
also prepared a history of the SaI<ijQks in al-Trak 
on a basis of the records compiled by the vizier 
Anusharwan and called it Nusrat al-Fatra wa- 
‘Usrat al-Fitra\ a synopsis by al-Bondarl [q. v.] 
has been published by Houtsma. Of his memoirs, 
al-Bark al-Shd’mi^ only one volume and a few 
excerpts have come down to us. 'Imad al-Din’s 
prose writings are characterised by an exceedingly 
ornate and bombastic style. 

Bibliography. Ibn Khallikan , Wafaydi., 
ed. Wustenfeld, N**. 715; further references in 
Brockelmann, Gesch. der arab. Litt..^ i. 314 sq. 
'IMAD SHAHI DYNASTY, of Berar [q. v.], was 
founded by hath Allah 'Imad al-MuIfc, by birth a 
Brahman of Vidjayanagar, who had been captured 
as a youth in an expedition of Ahmad Shah 
Bahmani I to Vidjayanagar and educated as a 
Muslim. He served under 'Abd al-Kadir Khandia- 
han, governor of Berar, and in the reign of Mu- 
hammad III Bahmani succeeded his master. In 
1490 Fath Allah followed the example of Ahmad 
Nizam al-Mulk of Ahmadnagar and Yusuf 'Adil 
IChan of BidJapOr and declared himself independent, 
not from disaffection towards MahmOd ghah Bah- 
mani, but from disinclination to serve the minister, 
Kasim Barld, the real ruler of the kingdom, who kept 
the king in confinement and from whose control 
Fath Allah subsequently made a fruitless attempt 
to release him. Though a native DakhanI, he was 
an intimate friend of the foreigner Yusuf 'Adil 
Khan, and his great influence was ever exercised 
in the interest of peace between the quarrelsome 


sultSns of the Dakhan. Before he declared his in- 
dependence, Berar had been divided into the two 
provinces of Gawll and MahUr, of which he re- 
tained the former, but before his death he had 
added Mahur to his dominions. He died in 1504 
and was succeeded by his son Ala al-Din, who 
was far inferior to him in ability and permitted 
himself to be drawn into quarrels, in which he 
had no genuine concern, and from which his 
kingdom suffered severely, with Mahmud Shah 
Baikarah of Gudjarat and Sultan Kull Kutb Shah 
of Golkonda. He was also engaged in disastrous 
warfare with Ahmadnagar regarding the possession 
of Pathri, on the Godawarl. He died in 1529 and 
was succeeded by his son Darya, a feeble rul^, 
during \yhose long reign the influence of Berar 
in the politics of the Dakhan was on the wane. 
He played a subordinate part in most of the 
quarrels between the other Muhammadan sultans 
and, having joined the unnatural alliance between 
the sultan of BIdjapar and the radja of Vidjaya- 
nagar against Husain Nizam Shah I of Ahmad- 
nagar, played a part more creditable to his ortho- 
doxy and his political acumen than to his honesty 
in secretly helping Husain Nizam Shah and thus 
preventing the establishment of Hindu predomi- 
nance in southern India. For some time before 
his death Darya 'Imad Shah was completely in 
the hands of his minister, Tilfal Khan, and when 
he died in 1560, Tufal Khan placed his young 
son, Burhan 'Imad Shah, on the throne but kept 
him a prisoner and governed Berar with hardly a 
pretence of subordination. Tufal Khan was attacked 
by the sultans of Bidjapur and Ahmadnagar for 
having declined to join the confederacy which 
finally crushed Vidjayanagar at the battle of TS- 
likota in 1565, but, though defeated and reduced 
to great straits, succeeded in playing off one of 
his enemies against the other and in bribing the 
sultan of BidjapOr to retreat. In 1572 Murtada 
Nizam Shah of Ahmadnagar again invaded BerSr, 
on the pretext, on this occasion, of liberating Bur- 
han 'Imad Shah from his humiliating position. 
Murtada captured Narnala and annexed Berar; 
and carried off Tufal Khan and his son, and 
Burhan 'Imad Shah and all his family to a for- 
tress in the kingdom of Ahmadnagar, where they 
all died in one night. The manner of their death 
is uncertain, but it was not fortuitous. 

Bibliography. Firishta, Burhan-i Me^d- 
thir\ Muntahhah al-L 7 ebdb.i vol. iii; Tabakdt-i 
Akbari\ Historic Landmarks of the Deccan by 
Major T. W. Haig. (T. W. HaiG.) 

IMALA (= deflection, Inf. iv. of wza/o, to bend) 
is a phonetic phenomenon, which, according to 
al-ZamaWjshari , consist in the alif inclining to 
kasra , so that the tone becomes homogeneous 
(fiyatadjdnaza 'l-sawt) , . . . the cause is that a 
kasra or yd occurs near the alif\ or that it is 
changed from a letter moved by kasra or from 
a 7/0; or that in a certain position it becomes a 
It is a question of the transition from long 
a to c or a (the imdla may be shadida “strong” 
or mutawassita “of medium strength”) under the 
influence of an adjoining i sound, a kind of Um- 
laut, which was noticed even by the old Arab 
grammarians and interpreters of the KuPan. The 
inclining of the short a towards i is also men- 
tioned occasionally. As is clear from al-Zams^- 
shari’s definition the i sound which causes the imola 
needs not actually appear, it may merely exist in 
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the root. Among such words are verbal forms like 
rama from the root by analogy also ghaza 

(in spite of the original w), and nouns like al- 
jfatU from f-i-y ; also forms from stems with medial 
y and iv like khafa from *khawifa^ taba from 
*tayaba , nab "" , but bab"" (med. w). Isolated 
forms are also found which cannot be explained 
by these rules : one even speaks of an iniala “as 
a result of frequent usage”. The imala is prevented 
by seven consonants, the emphatic /, z, 
gh and when they immediately precede or follow; 
if they are farther removed from the a, special rules 
hold. It is remarkable that these consonants, as 
the example taba shows, do not prevent the imala 
in such forms where the i sound is not actually 
present in form. A special case arises in con- 
nection with r\ the syllable ra or ru prevents 
imala^ just like the emphatic sounds, ri on the other 
hand often produces imala where the presence of 
an emphatic sound would otherwise prevent it. 

How far the iniala is to be regarded as a phe- 
nomenon characteristic of “classical” Arabic can- 
not be settled. The very divergent statements of 
the older authorities are probably to be inter- 
preted to mean that it was only a dialectical pe- 
culiarity of certain tribes. Chr. Sarauw, relying 
on Sibawaihi, has recently endeavoured with suc- 
cess to show that the kind of imala which is 
due to the presence of an i sound is common 
among the eastern Arabs and is relatively modern, 
while the other variety belongs to the Hi^jaz and 
represents an original Semitic e sound. In answer- 
ing the question as to how far the iniala spread 
in ancient times the Arabic names and words pre- 
served in transcription in foreign sources are na- 
turally of great importance. 

The modern dialects also show a kind of iniala. 
This must, however, be interpreted differently from 
the literary imala. In the Syrian dialect of Beirut, 
for example, it depends mainly on the surrounding 
consonants and only exceptionnally (for example 
with r) does an i sound exercise its influence. 
This is therefore a spontaneous transition from 
an a to an a. The sounds which prevent imala 
are in this case not only the emphatic and velar 
but also the laryngal. 

There has been considerable discussion as to 
whether the imala was marked in Arabic script 
by a final ^2, a question which cannot be consi- 
dered to be definitely settled, in spite of Brockel- 
mann’s answer in the affirmative in his Grammatik 
and Grundriss. In Mss. there is no special sign 
for imala. In edited texts however it is usual to 
indicate it by the figure — under the consonant. 

Bibliography. Max Th. Griinert, /IrV /wd/a, 
der Umlaut im Arabischen., Wien 1876 (from 
Sitzungsber. d. Wien. Akad..^ phil.-hist. Cl.., 
Ixxxi., 447 — 542), where further, especially the 
older, references are given; J. Karabacek, Zur 
Kenntnis des Umlautes im Arabiscken (Mitt, 
a. d. Samml. d. Pap. Erzh. Rainer., v. 59 — 62); 
J. Barth and A. Fischer, Ursemit. e etc. (Zeitschr. 
der Deutsch. Morg. Gesellsch.., lix. 633 — 671); 
Chr. Sarauw, Die altarabische Dialektspaltung in 
Zeitschr. f. Assyr., xxi. 31 — 49; A. Schaade, 
Sibawaihi' s Lautlehre, Leiden 1911, part. p. 
3 ^ 45 5 E. Mattsson, Etudes phonologiques sur le 

dialecte arabe vulgaire de .ffyrott/d, Upsala 1911, 
in Archives d' Etudes Orientates, Vol. i., N®. I, 
P- 63 — 72. (Emanuel Mattsson.) 


IMAM (from the Arabic amm", “to precede, 
to lead”) originally “leader”, particularly “cara- 
van leader, any one who guides a column 
of camels,”, a synonym of hadl', whence also 
a person or thing who serves as a guide 
or pattern, e. g. to the pupil in the school 
(Lisan, xiv. 291). In the Kur'an, the word is 
found in the meaning of example, leader, pattern, 
model, or prototype (ii. 118; xv. 79; xxv. 74; 
xxxvi. ii). Since the foundation of the Muslim 
community, the term has been applied to the per- 
son who indicates the ritual movements of each 
ra^a to the believers assembled in rows for the 
canonical service (salat), which those who stand 
behind the imam copy. Originally the imam was 
the Prophet himself or in his absence some one 
authorised by him ; after him his successors (kh/it- 
lafd) or their delegates filled the office. The con- 
duct of public worship became thus one of the 
chief attributes of the ruler and the transference 
of power to the governors of the provinces was 
seen in a form visible to all when the Caliph’s 
deputy placed himself at the head of the com- 
munity assembled for prayer. The jurists of Islam 
therefore give the name imam to the chief of the 
Muslim community, the spiritual and secular 
head of the nation, usually called khalifa in 
his quality of successor to the Prophet. The imam 
leads the divine service and consequently decides 
the fate of the social body of which he is chief. 
His office is called al-imama al-kubrd, the great 
imamate, to distinguish it from al-imama al-sughrd, 
the office of the man who conducts the service. 
Every Imam must be chosen (this was the rule 
at least with the first four caliphs and the KhS- 
ridjis). The electors require the following qualifi- 
cations: 1. unblemished character, 2. knowledge of 
law, 3. the necessary insight and ability to judge. 
The electors living in the rulers’s capital legally 
enjoy no privilege, but in practice, according to 
ancient custom they do, for the other towns of 
the empire and the provinces have only to con- 
firm the choice. Candidates for the dignity of 
imam must possess the following qualities : i . un- 
blemished life and character, 2. the necessary know- 
ledge of law to exercise idjtihdd [q. v.], 3. elo- 
quence, 4. freedom from any defect in hearing or 
seeing or in the limbs, 5. the necessary judgment 
to conduct the affairs of state, 6. the necessary 
courage to conduct a holy war, 7. descent from 
the tribe of Kuraish. His authority is recognised 
by the taking of the oath of fealty (baia, q. v.). 

The Shill’s further demand that the imam should 
belong to the family of the Prophet, and thus the 
choice is limited to the descendants of '^Ali and 
Fatima. According to Shl'l doctrine, '^Ali [q. v. i. 
283 sqq.) was appointed itiiam by a divine ordi- 
nance (nass) promulgated at Ghadir Khumm [q. v.]. 
This rank is hereditary among his descendants 
so that the only thing to be decided is, which of 
his descendants is to be recognised as imam, a 
question which has frequently produced dissen- 
sions in the family of the Prophet. Some sects have 
excluded the descendants of al-Hasan [q. v., p. 274] 
and only recognised the claims of those of al- 
Husain [q. v., p. 339] to the imamate, because the 
latter married a daughter of the last Sasanid king, 
Yezdegird III. They also consider the imam sin- 
less and infallible (mdsum, see 'isma). The most 
complete series of imams is that of the ithjid 
^ashariya [q. v.]. 
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The Zaidls assert that the texts quoted in sup- 
port of the assignment of the imamate to “^All 
do not refer to him directly and personally but only 
according to his distinguishing marks as im^. They 
therefore say that a mistake could be made in regard 
to the description of the individual and that the 
community could legally choose the two shaikhs 
(Abu Bakr and 'Omar) but that 'All had a greater 
right to the imamate. The former were preferred, 
although the latter had the greater right. The 
imam has not the right to appoint his successor; 
among the Imamis however the imam must be 
known by his predecessor and be regularly de- 
signated by him. The Ghutat (extreme school) 
teach the divinity of the imam (Ibn Khaldun, 
al-Mukaddima^ ed. Quatremere, i. 355 sqq.^ trans. 
de Slane, i. 400 sqq.\ see zaidIya). 

Every mas^id [q. v.] has an imam, a principal 
mosque may have several. The imam is 

sometimes an official of the town as he has also 
to supervise the morals and order of the quarter 
in which his mosque is. In the Turkish empire 
he has also the office of making out certificates 
('» 7 ot » yiabar) required for the conveyance of 
property, the determining of civil status etc. 

To avoid any confusion in the two meanings 
of the word imam, the Persian call the acting 
leader of worship pish-namds^ “leader of prayer”, a 
literal translation of the Arabic imam. 

The founders of the four great orthodox schools of 
of law are also called imams and Abu Hanifa was 
even known among his scholars as al-imam al-a'-zam 
“the greatest imam”. This name has also been given 
to a market place near Baghdad, originally called 
Rusafa, where AbU Hanifa is buried (Cl. Huart, 
Htsi. de Bagdad.^ p. xiv). Finally, imam has be- 
come an honorary title of all scholars who have 
founded schools. 

Bibliography. al-Mawardi, al-Ahkam al- 
sultanlya., ed. Enger, p. 3 — 33 (trans. by 
Ostrorog, i. too ryy.), 17 1 al-Mas'udI, Mu- 
rudi (ed. Paris), i. 70 r?., vi. 24 sqq.\ Ibn 
KhaldUn, al-Mukaddinia., i. 342 rjy., trans. by 
de Slane, i. 384 sqq.\ Muhammad Sadik Hasan 
Khan, Iklil al-Kardma fi Tibyan Maiasid al- 
lmama., Bhopal 1294; Diet, of Techn. Terms 
ed. Sprenger e. a. , i. 92 ; v. Kremer, Gesch. der 
herrsch. Jdeen des Islams, p. 309 sqq.., 392 sqq.- 
D. B. Macdonald, Development of Muslim Theo- 
legy, s. Index; .]a.'jxlaoVi,Handb. desistam. 

Gesetzes, p. 82 sqq., 322—336; Goidziher, Vor- 
lesungen, p. 82 sqq., 280 sqq.. (Cl. Huart.) 
IMAM title of the Khalifa. [See Kha- 

liFA.] 

IMAM-BARA a. h. (“enclosure of the ImSms”), 
a building in which the Muharram festival in India 
is celebrated, and the tdziyas [q. v.] are kept 
when they are not being carried in procession; 
it sometimes serves also as the mausoleum of the 
founder and his family; the best-known examples 
are those in Lucknow and Murshidabad. 

Bibliogr ap hy. Mrs. Meer Hassan Ali, Ob- 
servations on the Mussulmauns of India (Onfoei, 
*917)1 p. 19 i H. G. Keene, Handbook of Luck- 
n^a> (Calcutta 1875), p. 102-103;). H. T. Walsh, 
History of the Murshidabad District (London 
*902), p. 76-77. 

IMAM al-^ARAMAIN. [See al-ejuwaini.] 
^MAM shah, a saint of the Isma'ili 
Shi ah sect, whose tomb is venerated at Plrana, 
about 10 m. S. E. of Ahmadabad [q. v.] ; be is 


said to have come from Persia and to have settled 
here in the middle of the 15*1' century, and the 
Momnas (properly Mu^min) trace their conversion 
to him; but the majority of his followers are 
Hindus, who do not differ from other Hindus, 
except for their special devotion to Imam Shah 
and their practice of burying the bones of their 
dead, after cremation, near the tomb of the saint 
at Plrana. He wrote a book of religious precepts, 
entitled Siksha Patrl, which is read by all his 
followers; some of the Muslim Imamshahls read 
it in preference to the Kurian. Some Hindus 
worship him as a god and in their prayers repeat 
the words “Imam Kevalah” (the Imam is the One 
God), but most of his followers do not consider 
ImSm Shah to have been more than a religious 
teacher or a saint. 

Bibliography. Gazetteer of the Bombay 
Presidency, iv. 287 — 290; ix. (Part ii.), 76-77. 

(T. W. Arnold.) 

IMAM-ZADE, a Persian title for descendants 
of the Imams and an abbreviated designation also 
for their graves. This name was also given to the 
Persian scholar, preacher, and poet, Abu T-Mahasin 
al-Wa'iz, born in Shurgh near Bukhara (Schefer, 
Chrestom. Persane, i. p. 24 of the notes]. 

Bibliography. Mu'": J. Dieulafoy, Pa Perse, 
p. 717; A Suse, p. 357; Flandin et Coste, 
Voyage en Perse, Vol. vi., Perse modeme, PI. 
ix., X. XV. (Kazwin, xix. (Sulaimanlye), xxxvii. 
Kashan), Ixiii (KOmishah). (Cl. Huart.) 
IMAMA. [See imam.] 

IMAMIS. [See imam and ithnS 'asharIya.] 
IMAN. The basal idea in the root ^mn is rest 
of mind and security from fear (Raghib, Mufra- 
dat, p. 24; Lisan, xvi, 160, 1 . 6 sqql). In con- 
sequence the fourth stem can mean both “to 
render secure” and “to put one’s trust in” some- 
thing or some one. Hence in theology al-iman 
means 1) the putting of one’s trust, the having 
faith, in Allah and his prophet and his message, 
and 2) the content of that message. A considera- 
tion of the first of these uses divides roughly into 
three ; cf. the discussion in al-Ghazali’s lily's. Book 
ii. Fasl iv. 

I. The Kurban sometimes distinguishes and 
sometimes confuses iman and isldm and is am- 
biguous as to their relationship to good works. 
Theological controversy followed, which is mir- 
rored in the traditions, and the technical use of 
tman in fikh and halam is, in consequence, very 
contradictory. A tradition, assertedly from Mu- 
hammad, says that whoever has in his heart the 
weight of a grain of faith (iman) will come forth 
from the Fire. But what here is iman} Some 
taught that it is simply a holding fast in the 
mind (‘aid inl-^lb), others added a testifying 
with the tongue (shahada bil-lisdn)', others added 
a third element, works according to the fundamen- 
tals of the faith (‘amal bil-arkari). The first has 
been the position of most Ash'arites and MSturl- 
dites ; the second of the Hanafites and the third of 
the Kharidjites. The Kwramites held that faith 
was simply acceptance with the tongue (tasdii 
bil-lisan), i. e. confession (ikrar), the narrower 
sense of Islam; others, such as the Diahmites, a 
sect of Djabrites, that it was only knowledge (ma‘- 
s’ifa) of Allah gained by reason (^akl) and of the 
messages of the prophets gained by revelation. 
Orthodox Islam has come to the conclusion, which 
it, as usually, states as having been the position 
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of the Fathers {al-salaf\ that faith consists of ac- 
ceptance in the mind of and firm adherence to a 
belief {tasdlk^ i'^tikad^ q. v.), statement with the 
tongue of this acceptance (Jkrar^ kawl ) and good 
works. The second is Islam in the narrower sense. 
He who has all three will enter the Garden. But 
in the case of one w’ho possesses iasdik and is- 
lam and dies with a single mortal sin [kabird) 
unrepented of, the Mu'tazilites held that he was 
neither a believer irndmiti) nor an unbeliever 
{kafir) but a fdsik^ a “reprobate”, and that he 
would remain eternally in the Fire. In the last 
point the Khari^ites agreed; but they held also 
that all sins were mortal. Orthodox Islam applies 
the same name to such an one but holds that 
eventually he will enter the Garden; for sinful be- 
lievers the Fire is Purgatory and not Hell, and 
good works are not of the essence of belief but 
are additions. At the opposite extreme were the 
MurdjPites, the “postponers". Historically they 
arose in early Islam from the difficulty which the 
pious found in treating as Muslims those who 
professed to be Muslims but were yet notoriously 
evil-doers. The Kharidjites said roundly that such 
were unbelievers; the MurdjPites preferred to “post- 
pone” decision until Allah revealed all secrets. In 
the meantime they treated as a Muslim him who 
claimed to be a Muslim. In one form or another 
and to one degree or another Islam has accepted 
this position. All who worship towards the Kibla 
are to be accepted as Muslims, with no questions 
asked. But the later MurdjPites developed this 
into antinomian heresy. It is faith that saves, they 
taught, and evil works do not hinder the effective- 
ness of faith, even as obedience in good works 
cannot save one who is an unbeliever (Van Vloten, 
in Zeitschr. d. Deutsch. Morg. GeselL, xlv. 
l6l sqq.^ Goldzlher, Vorlssungen ^ index sub 
Murdschfa). Lastly, there is the case of one 
who professes Islam and acts as a Muslim, that 
is, goes through the ritual and external observance 
of Islam, but has no internal faith. He is a hy- 
pocrite {munafik) and an unbeliever. In this con- 
nection it is to be remembered that “obedience” 
(i^a) and “good works” {‘amal salik) in Islam 
primarily and ordinarily mean obedience to the 
ritual law {al-Hbadat). 

11. Does faith increase and decrease ? In the Kur’an 
increase of faith is frequently mentioned and the 
Fathers {al-salaf) held that it increased with acts of 
obedience and decreased with acts of disobedience. 
By this, so later Islam taught, they meant that the 
mental acceptance {iasdik) remained and that the 
good works were not to be regarded as parts of it 
or essentially affecting it but as additions to it by 
which it was increased in amount. Conversely 
with acts of disobedience its amount diminished 
but it itself essentially remained. So the Prophet 
could speak of faith to the amount of a grain, 
showing that its amount could vary; and al-Gha- 
zali shows with great psychological truth and 
beauty how good deeds go to nourish faith. But 
the question remained as a subject for verbal dia- 
lectic. Those who held that faith {imdn) meant 
acceptance {iasdik) and good works (famat) taught 
that it increased and diminished, and those who 
held that &ith was simply iasdik taught that there 
could be no question of quantity in it. 

in. There appears to have been an early disincli- 
nation to say, “I am a believer” {ana mu’ min) with- 
out the qualifcation, in sj^ Allah, “if it be the will 


of Allah,” and still more with the addition hakkm, 
“in verity”, or “really, or Hnda 'lldhi'\ in the sight 
of Allah.” Examples are quoted in al-Ghazali’s 
Book ii., Fasl iv.. Mad ala iii. ; cf. the com- 
mentary of the Saiyid al-Muitada. Hence the Ash'a- 
arites with the mass of Shafi'ites, Malikites and 
Hanbalites insisted on adding in sha’ Allah^ while 
the Maturldites and Hanafites prohibited it and 
permitted the addition of hakk"-. They urged 
that to say “If it be the will of Allah” implied 
doubt {shakk) and doubt in such a connection 
meant unbelief {kufr). In reply the Ash'arites ar- 
gued that the formula was used not to imply 
doubt of the reality of the absolute acceptance in 
the mind, but d) to guard against a making of 
one’s self out to be pure {tazkiyai al-nafs'. cf. 
Kur. iv., 52, liii. 33); b) out of courtesy {ia’ ad- 
dub) and to gain a blessing {iabarruk) by sub- 
mitting all things to the will of Allah ; c) to ex- 
press a doubt as to the perfectness of the faith 
in question though not as to its reality or, if 
works are reckoned a part of faith, a doubt as 
to whether there will be works ; and d) to ex- 
press a doubt as to whether Allah will permit 
the believer in question to die in the faith, for 
all things must be judged by their ends {khawd- 
iim). For the Ash'arite side see al-Ghazali, refe- 
rence above, and for the Maturldite, al-Taftazani’s 
commentary on the '^AiS’id of al-Nasafi, ed. Cairo 
1321, p. 127 m- 

Bibliography. Add to references above, 
al-idji, ed. Soerensen, pp. 274 — 290, ed. 

Bulak, 1266, pp. 593 — 600; Did. of Tcchn. 
Terms, pp. 94 — 98; al-Bukharl, Sahih, Kiidb al- 
imdn\ Krehl, Zur Lehre vom Glauben im Islam. 

(D. B. Macdonald.) 

'IMARET (a.), “building”, “edifice”, the name 
given in Turkey to eating-houses or hostels where 
schoolchildren and theological students receive their 
meals, which consist of bread and one or two hot 
dishes of mutton and vegetables. Similarly, such 
food along with a small present in money of 
3 — 5 aspers a day per person, sometimes even as 
much or 10 aspers, is given to the poor. These 
institutioijs are maintained by pious foundations. 
The first of the kind was erected by Sultan Or- 
khan in 1336 in Nicaea (Iznik) and devoted to 
the good of mankind ; at the opening he presided 
in person, distributed food to the poor and was the 
first to light the lamps and candles. Murad II did 
the same thing after a feast which he had given to 
the 'ulama’ of his court in the Hmdrei. At the end 
of the xviii.'k century the imdreis of Constanti- 
nople fed over 30.000 people every day. There 
is an ’’imaret beside each of the great imperial 
mosques Ay a Sofya (kitchen founded in 1155 = 
1742 by Mahmud I), Bayazid, Fatih, Sellmlye, 
Sulaimaniye, Ahmedlye, Nur-i Othmaniye, etc. In 
Persia, where the word is ^emdrei, it means “pa- 
lace”, e. g. Skemsiemarei, the “Sun-Palace” at 
TeherJin. 

Bibliography. M. d’Ohsson, Tableau de 
r empire oihoman, ii. 460; Nesljrl quoted in 
Hammer , Gesch. des Osm. Reiches 2, i. 106 ; 
Hafiz Husain Iwansarayl, Hadlkai al-Dfawdmi', 
p. 5, 14, 16, 18, 22 (= Hammer, op. cii., 
xviii. I sqql) ; Jouannin and Van Gaver, Tur- 
quie, p. 90, 154. (Cl. Huart.) 

IMERETIA. [See kaukasus.] 

IMOSHA. [See tuareg.] 

'IMRAN, the Biblical 'Amram, was the son of 
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Yishar b. Kahlth b. Lawi, and married Yukhabid. 
who bore him Musa in his seventieth year. He 
lived 137 years (Ibn al-Athir, i. 119, al-Tha‘labI, 
p. 99; al-Kisa’i, p. 201, and Tabari, i. 443). This 
account differs from the Biblical in so far as, ac- 
cording to Exodus, 6, 20, Amram was son of Kehat 
and brother of Yizhar, and reached the age of 137. 
*Imran was appointed grandvizier of Egypt and 
had to keep watch every night by Fir'awn’s bed 
(al-Kisa% p. 201). One night he saw a bird in 
Fir'awn’s apartments, carrying his wife upon its 
wings. He was at once enflamed with love for 
her and had intercourse with her. The bird then 
took her back home, without the thousand wat- 
chers outside the royal palace noticing. Next morning 
the astrologers announced to the king that the 
conception of his future enemy had just taken 
place and also that his star was in the ascendant 
and brilliant. Fir'awn ordered the midwives of 
Egypt to seek out and register the pregnant women 
from house to house. They did not however dare 
to examine Fir'awn’s wife, as they knew that 'Im- 
ran did not leave Fir'awn’s side. Musa thus escaped 
certain death (al-Kisa’i, ibid.). The Talmud like- 
wise describes Amram as the most prominent man 
in Egypt (Sota 12; Baba B. 120; Exodus R. i. 13). 
The ‘Imran mentioned in the Kurban (Sura iii. 31), 
whose wife dedicated the fruit of her womb to Allah, 
is not identical with the Biblical 'Amram or 'Imran. 
Iha'labl (p. 220) expressly mentions this, with the 
note that there was an interval of i8oo years be- 
tween the two bearers of this name. The KuPan 
also speaks of Tmran b. MSthan or b. Sahim, 
whose wife Hanna, daughter of Fafcudh, was the 
mother of Maryam and the grandmother of Jesus. 
Our ‘Imran b. Mathan would thus be identical | 
with the Jakob b. Matan of Matthew xv. (cf. 
MARYAM). 

Bibliography. The commentaries on the 
Kur’an by Zamakhsfjari, Baidawi, etc. ; JTia'labl, 
^isas al-AnbiyS'., Cairo 1312, p. 9I-92and22o; 
al-Kisa'i, k'isas al-Anbiyn\ p. 193 — 195; Tabari, 
Annales.! i. 443 — 445; Ibn al-Atliir, i. H9-120; 
Weil, Bibl. LegenJen, p. 131; Eisenberg, Moses 
in der arad. Legends.^ Cracow, 1910, p. 16. 

^ _ _ G- Eisenberg.) 

‘IMRAN B. Hitt AN al-SadusI, an Arab poet 
born in Basra, a pious man learned in the Ku’ran 
and Tradition, who is numbered among the second 
class of the Basra Tabi'un and transmitted traditions 
on the authority of 'Alisha and of some Companions 
of the Prophet, but in his old age is said to have been 
won over by his wife to the Kharidjis. As he was 
already too infirm to serve them with the sword, 
he is reckoned among the ka^ada (see Briinnow, 
Die Charidsekiten., p. 29). He worked for the cause 
of his party as a preacher and particularly as a 
poet, for example he celebrated 'Abd al-Rahman 
b. Muldjam, the murderer of ‘Alt, in a poem. 
When al-Hadjdjadj became governor in the 'Irak 
and began to persecute the Kharidjis, he had to 
flee to Syria and found a hospitable welcome with 
Rawh b. Zinba^ When his stay here became known 
to ‘Abd al-Malik, he escaped to the Djazira to 
Zufar b. al-Harith in Karkisiya. There he was 
also soon betrayed and now went to 'Oman, where 
admirers of Abu Bilal Mirdas b. Udaiya received 
him. \\ hen al-Hadjdjadj again discovered his where- 
abouts, he found a final refuge in Rudh Maisan 
not far from Kufa, where he died. 

Bibliography. Ibn Kitab al-Tabakat., 


vii. i. p. 1 13; al-Djahiz, Kitab al-Bayan.^ i. 

132, 26; al-Mubarrad, Kamil., ed. Wright, p. 

531 — 534; Kitab al-Aghanl., xvi ', 152 ff., i 146— 

152; ‘Abd al-Kadir al-Baghdadi, Khizanat al- 

Adab., ii. 435 — 441 ; Wellhausen, Die religios- 

politischen Oppositionsparteien., p. 36, N. 3. 

(C. Brockelmann.) 

'IMRAN B. Shahin played a great role in the 
swamps (Bata^’ih, q. v.) of the lower Euphrates at the 
beginning of the Buyid rule. A native of al- 
Djamida, a village between Wasit and Basra, he 
had to go into hiding on account of a crime he 
had committed and henceforth led the life of a 
a robber, for which the neighbourhood offered 
excellent opportunities. He then entered into an 
alliance with Abu ’1-Kasim al-BaridI [see al-barIdI], 
who found in him to most suitable man to defend 
the swamps against his enemies. As his robberies 
however made the road to Basra unsafe, the Buyid 
Mu'izz al-Dawla was more than once forced to send 
troops against him, but they could do nothing in 
view of the nature of the country and were usually 
enticed to some place from which it was impos- 
sible for them to return. From sheer necessity 
Mu'izz al-Dawla appointed him governor of the 
district, which did not however prevent 'ImrSn 
and his robbers from occasionally renewing their 
activity again. Repeated attempts by Mu'izz al- 
Dawla and his successor BaUitiyar to put an end 
to this state of affairs by force met with no 
better success. Till his death in 369 = 979 ‘Imran 
remained master of the swamps and transmitted 
his power to his son Husain. 'Adud al-Dawla had 
the same experiences with him as his predecessors 
with his father. Husain however was slain in 
372 = 982-3 by his brother Abu ’1-Faradj, and 
the latter met the same fate in the following year 
at the hands of the Hadjib al-Muzaffar b. 'All [q. v.] 
who had been leader of the army during his 
father’s rule and now appointed a minor son of Hu- 
sain named Abu ’1-Ma‘alI as ruler, but soon after- 
wards put himself in his place by means of a 
forged appointment from the Buyid Samsam al- 
Dawla. Once again, in 412 = 1022, a son of 'Im- 
ran, Abu ’1-Haidja^ Muhammad, attemped to gain 
power but met with no success. 

Bibliography. Ibn al-AthIr, ed. Tom- 
berg, ix. _ 

al-‘IMRANI, Mu'In al-DIn al-HindI, born in 
Dihll, studied with the 'ulama^ of his native land 
and became a renowned scholar. He spent a large 
part of his life in teaching students at Dibit. At 
first Mu'in al-Din much disliked the saints of the 
Cishti ordCT and especially Nastr al-DIn Mahmud, 
known as Ciragh-i-Dihll, “light ‘ of Dihli” (d. 757 = 
*356)1 who was his contemporary, but the latter’s 
spiritual power and piety induced him to sit at 
his feet and at last to become his disciple. He 
was a great favourite of Muhammad H b. Taghlak 
(725-752 = *324"*35*) who sent him to ShlrSz 
to induce al-Kadi 'Adud al-Din al-idji (d. 756 = 
*355) to come to Dihli and adorn his court. Our 
author repaired there but instead of persuading 
the kadi, he was himself persuaded to pass the 
remainder of his life there. 

He is the author of the following works: *• 
a commentary on 'Abd Allah b. Atoad al-Nasafi’s 
compendium of Muhammadan law according to the 
Hanafi school Kanz al-DakW ik'., 2. a commentary 
on Siradj al-Din Yusuf b. Abi'Bakr b. Muhammad 
b. All al-Sakkaki’s (d. 626 = 1229) Miffah al- 
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'^Ulum\ 3. a commentary on Muhammad b. Muham- 
mad al-AkhsIkatl’s (d. 644= 1246) al-Muntakhab 
fi Usui al-Dtn^ a work on the principles of Mu- 
hammadan law according to the Hanaft school. 

Bibliography. “^Abd al-Hak^ al-Dihlawi, 
Akhbar al-Akhyar., p. 142; Azad Bilgraml, Sub- 
hat al-Mar^an., p. 34; Siddik Hasan, Ab^ad 
al-Ulum.^ p. 892; Fakir Muhammad, HadcPik 
al-HanaJiya, p. 304. (M. HidaYET Hosain.) 

IMRU^ al-KAIS, an Arab poet of the vi.<k 
century A. D., whose real name was Hundudj b. 
Hudjr, belonged to the tribe of Kinda which had 
migrated from the Yaman. His ancestor, Hudjr Akil 
al-Murar, had founded (about 480) a principality in 
Nadjd which declined under his successors. On ac- 
count of his inclination to love affairs, particularly 
on account of a poem which he dedicated to his be- 
loved Fatima bint al-'^Ubaid of the tribe of the Banu 
'Udhra, Imru^ al-Kais was banished by his father 
Hudjr. The latter is even said to have ordered his 
freedman Rabija to murder his son but Rabl'^a in- 
stead slew a young antelope (diawdhar') and brought 
its eyes to Hudjr (Ibn Kutaiba, Kit. al-Shfr , 
p. 48, lines 7 — 1 1). After Hudjr had fallen in 
battle with the rebel Banu 'As^d, his son deprived 
of his kingdom began to lead a wandering life 
(whence his nickname al-malik al-dillil.^ “the wan- 
dering king”). Pursued by his enemies, he fled 
to Samawdal, the ruler of Taima, who lived in the 
citadel of al-Ablak, and practised a Jewish Chris- 
tian religion. 

About S30 the Emperor Justinian summoned 
him to Constantinople with the intention of using 
his services against the Persians on the advice of 
the Ghassanid al-HariJh V “the Lame”, the phyl- 
arch of the Syrian Limes. After a longish stay 
in the capital he was appointed governor of Pale- 
stine and of the border tribes there, with the title 
of phylarch, but while on his way to take up his 
office he died at Angora (between 530 and 540; 
cf. Ndldeke, art. mo'alla^at in the Encycl. Brit.), 
According to Arab legend, he was poisoned by I 
order of Justinian whom he had insulted by sedu- 
cing his daughter, by means of a robe of honour 
which covered his body with sores (whence the 
name Bhte 'l-Kuruh, which tradition gives him), 
although there never was a princess corresponding 
to this description at the court of Justinian or of 
his successor Justin II. 

He is said to have been the first to submit Arabic 
verse to fixed rules, and laid down definite laws for 
the rhymes. He also introduced that kind of kasida, 
in which the poet asks two friends to stop and 
weep, and thus gave new life to the ancient stock 
of Arabic poety, which had so far been limited to 
the ra^az. The form however in which his verses 
have come down to us is not original, although Sir 
Charles Lyall has pointed out that the use of a rare 
form of the basil metre as well as the agreement 
between the methods followed by Imru^ al-Kais and 
Abid b. al-Abras guarantee the absolute genuineness 
of the poem. He was a freethinker: when he 
saw that fate prevented him from avenging the 
death of his father, he threw the three arrows 
with which divinations were made, at the head of 
the idol Dhu ’1-Khalasa in the town of Tabala. 

His name means “the man of Kais”, although 
it IS nbt certain, whether Kais is a masculine pare- 
dros of the goddess Manat, or the name of her 
sanctuary (Euting, Nabata'ische Inschriften aus 
Arabien, N#. 2; Ph. Berger, Histoire de Pecriture, 


p. 274 sq . ; Corpus inscr. semit., ii. 198; Dussaud, 
Hist, des Arabes avant I' Islam, p. 125; Wellhau- 
sen, Reste arab. Heidentums s, p. 67). 

One of his kasida'% in preserved in the col- 
lection entitled Mii'allakat (Lat. trans. by L. War- 
ner [ed. by Lette] ; Engl, by Sir W. Jones, London 
1782; Swedish by B. M. Bolmeer, Lund 1824; 
French by de Sacy in Mem. de P Acad, des Inscr., 
Vol. i. 411; German by Noldeke and by Gandz, 
see Bibliography). In the editions of the text of 
this collection the MiPallaka of Imiu’ al-Kais is 
usually accompanied by the commentary ofal-Zaw- 
zanl (first publ. by Hengstenberg, Bonn 1823); 
the commentary of al-Nahhas has been published 
in extracts by Lette (Leiden 1748) and completely 
by E. Frenkel (Halle 1876), the commentary of al- 
Tabrlzi by Ch. Lyall in A Commentary on ten an- 
cient Arabic Poems (Calcutta 1894). The Diwan of 
Imru^ al-Kais was published by de Slane {Le Diwan 
d'Amro'lkais, Paris 1837), by Ahlwardt {The Di- 
wans of the Six Ancient Arab Poets,l.ondon 1870, 
p. 1 15 sqq., cf. 196 sqq.). in Bombay 1313, and 
with the commentary of ‘^Asim b. Aiyub al-Batal- 
yusi in Cairo 1282; a free German translation 
was given by Riickert {Amrilkais, der Dichter 
und Konig, Stuttgart and Tubingen, 1843). 

Bibliography. Aghani, viii. 62 sqq.', Ibn 
Kutaiba, Kit. al-ShPr, ed. de Goeje, p. 37 sqq. ■, 
Cheikho, Po'etes arabes chretiens, p. 6 — 69; Ibn 
Abi ’1-I^attab, Dfamhara p. 29 — 47 ; Frag- 
ments in the ffamasa of al-Buhturl, photogr. ed. 
Leiden 1909, and ed. by Cheikho 1910, s. Ind.; 
F. A. Mttller, Imruulkaisi Mu^allaka, Halle 1869 ; 
Noldeke in Sitzungsber. der K. Akad. in Wien, 
phil.-hist. Cl., Vol. 140 (1899); S. Gandz, Die 
MiPallaqa des Imrulqais iibers, und erkl. in 
Sitzungsber. der Wiener Akad., phil.-hist. Cl., 
Vol. 170 (1913); E. Griffini, Una nuova qasida 
attribuita ad Iniru 'l-Qais, in Riv. di Studi 
orient., i. 595 sqq.', R. Geyer, ImrtP alqais' 
Munsarih-Qasidah auf isu, in Ztschr. d. dtsch. 
morgenl, Ges., Ixviii. 547 sqq., 720; Iskandar 
Agha, Tazyin Nihdyat al^Arab (Beyrout 1867), 
p. 59 — 66 ; Caussin de Perceval, Essai, ii. 302 — 
332; Perron, Femmes Arabes, p. 91 — loi; Ahl- 
wardt, Bemerkungen iiber die Aechtheit der alien 
arab. Gedichte (Greifswald 1872), p. 72 ryy. ; 
id., Uber Poesie und Poetik der Araber (Gotha 
1856), p. 10 sqq.', H. Derenbourg, in Etudes 
de critique et d'hist., Vol. vii. of the Bibliothi- 
que de PEcole des Hautes Etudes, Sect, des sc. 
rel. ; Ch. Lyall, Translations of ancient Arabian 
Poetry, p. 103 — 106; Di-cudns of ''Abid ibn al- 
Abras etc., p. 4 sqq.', Brockelmann, Gesch. der 
arab. Litt., i. 24; Huart, Litter, arabe, p. to; 
I. Pizzi, Letteratura araba, p. 39; Nicholson, 
A literary History of the Arabs, p. 103 — 107. 
INAL, al-Malik al-Ashraf Saif al-DIn al- 
'Ala^ (so called from his first owner) al-Zahiri 
( after Sultan al-Malik al-Zahir, Barkuk, q. v.) al- 
ADJRtJD (the beardless), Sultan of Egypt and 
Syria, reigned from 857 — 8^5 = 1453 — 146°- 
Purchased as a slave by Sultan Barkuk he entered 
his Mamluk corps. His son Sultan al-Nasir Faradj 
[q. V.] set him free and enrolled him in the corps 
of the ^amdar [q. v.]. Under Sultan al-Mu^aiyad 
Shaikh he became khds.siki (a member of the body 
guard) and on the latter’s death, amir of 10 Mam- 
luks. He rose to higher offices under Sultan Bars- 
bey. He first of all became tablakhdne (officer ac- 
companied by a band), then second ra‘s noba (deputy 
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chief of the watch) ; in 83 1 he was appointed governor 
f^azza. Two years later he accompanied Sultan 
Earsbey in the campaign against Amid (Diyar 
Baler) which met with little success. When the 
Sultan wished to place this frontier area under 
reliable administration^ he appointed Inal governor 
of the almost entirely destroyed town of al-Ruha 
(Edessa). Inal as well as others after him declined 
to accept this office, but finally the Sultan induced 
him to do so by granting him the fief of an 
amir of a looo {takdima, q. v.) together with the 
salary of a governor. After two years he was sum- 
moned to Cairo as amir of a 1000 (without office, 
at the disposal of the Sultan) and in 840 sent as 
governor to Safad. When Sultan Oakmak ascended 
the throne, he summoned him to Cairo in 843 
and appointed him amir of a 1000 without office 
and in 846 Great Dawadar. In 848 he became 
Atabek ( commander of the army ) and as such 
was chosen Sultan in place of Cakmak’s son ‘^Otjj- 
mSn, who was unable to hold his position after 
his' fathers death, in a rising of the Mamliiks. Al- 
though he was now 73, he was able to maintain 
himself on the throne by meeting the'wishes of 
the Mamluks as far as possible and often proving 
a too indulgent master for them. Sultan Inal’s 
reign was on the whole beneficial. Although he 
could not curb the arrogance of the Mamluks, he 
succeeded in healing another wound in his king- 
dom. Amid great difficulties he carried through a 
reform of the currency. The debased silver money 
which his predecessors had struck was gradually 
withdrawn from circulation and new and im- 
proved coins issued. In foreign politics also he 
was fortunate. He was on the best terms with the 
Pnnee of the White Sheep, with the prince of Albi- 
stan [q. v.]( in southern Asia Minor), and particu- 
larly with the great conqueror of Constantinople, 
the O tomtm Sultan Muhammad, to whom he sent a 
special embassy to offer congratulations on the 
conquest of Constantinople. Where necessary he 
w_as not afraid to fight. He drove out the prince 

- several fortified places 

m Cihcia from him and forced him to make peace. 
He was involved in European politics by the re- 
lations which had connected Cyprus with Egypt 
since the reign of Barsbey. In order to deprive 
the corsairs who ravaged Syrian ports of a Lse, 
Barsbey had taken Cyprus in 830 and forced King 
Janus to recognise his suzerainty and reinstated 
him on the payment of tribute. A small Egyptian 
garrison remained on the island. When one of bis 
successors, John 11, died in 86^= 1456, his daugh- 
ter Charlotte was made queen. His natural son 
James, Archbishop of Nicosia, who feared for his’ 
safety, fled to Egypt and set up there as a pre- 
tender. Both parties endeavoured to gain InSl’s 
recognition and after wavering a long time (the ' 
amb^sador of the Grand Master of the Knights 
t bt. John of Rhodes intervening) he decided 
m favour of Charlotte. But the Mamluks inclined 
to James and forced the Sultan to send him to 
Cyprns with a fleet. With its help James occu- 
pied ffie capital Nicosia without opposition. But 
Cerines dragged on, the Egyp- 

Ireni? Admiral^ 

parently having been bribed by the queen, and 

heln ^ garrison in Cyprus with whose 
help James held out but was unable to deprive 
Charlotte of her territory (for farther developments 
see khoshkadam). Inal was a mUd and kindly ruler 


and as far as lay in his power, his subjects were 
ruled justly and lightly. He died in 865 1460. 

His son Ahmad, whom he had acknowledged on 
his death-bed, was a far-seeing ruler who aimed 
at the good of the community, but he was not 
able to control the indisciplined Mamluks, so that 
he was only able to hold the throne for four 
months. 

Bibliography. Ibn TaghribardI, al-Manhal 
al-safl^ s. v. Inal; Ibn lyas, ii. 39 — 65; Weil, 
Geschichte der Chalifen., Vol. v., where oriental 
and western references are given. 

_ _ (M. Sobernheim.) 

TNAT, a town in Hadramut, south east of 
Tarim, on the wadi of the same name. The fa- 
mily of Shaikh Abu Bakr, the only Saiyid family 
in Hadramut to bear arms, lives here. It has two 
munsib's, of whom one is chief of the Banu 
Thanna [see hadramawt]. In the eighties of last 
century there lived in Tnat the greatest saint of 
Hadramut, Saiyid Muhsin b. Salim, of the family 
of ShaiWi Abu Bakr, to whom people made pil- 
grimages from the whole country and from more 
distant lands, such as the Indian Archipelago, on 
account of the miracles performed by him. ‘Inat 
is the most important Hawta [q. v.] in South 
Arabia. According to a statement in an Arabic 
newspaper {al^D^aw^ib of Rabl^ al-awwal 18 
i299 = Febr. 8 1882), the town had 5000 inhabi- 
tants, according to van den Berg, however, only 
1000. The forms Inan, Ainan, Ainad in Ritter 
and, more recently, A’inat in Hirsch for Inst are 
due to a false transcription. 

Bibliography'. Niebuhr, Beschreibung von 
Arabten., p. 287, 288; Ritter, Arabien., i. 613, 
618; 'Van den Berg, Le Hadhramout (Ba- 
tavia 1885) p. 13, 22, 33, 4t; 61, 93, 94; De 
Goeje, Hadkramaut in Rev. Colon. Internal.., 
ii. (t886), p. Ill; Hirsch, Rehen in Siidarabien 
p. 208; Hein, ^udarab. Itinerare {Mitteil. der 
K. Geogr. Gesellsch.. Vienna 1914), p. 39, 
35; 43, NO. 73; 54, NO. 146. 

— 0- SCHLEIFER.) 

INAYAT ALLAH KANBU, author of the 
ahar-t Danish [q. v.] and of a universal history 
^ ash^ahan, entitled Td'rikh-i 

Dtlkusha-, he held office in LahSr under the Mu- 
government, but in later life retired from 
the world and devoted himself to prayer and the 
study of theology; he died in 1080 (=1669), or, 
according to others, in 1082, at the age of 65, 
and his brother, Muhammad SMih [q. v.], who 
died five years after him, was buried by his side. 

unng his life-time, he had erected an imposing 
oc agonal building, with a dome supported by 
lour lofty arches, for his place of burial; the 
tombs of the two brothers were of red sand-stone, 
but were destroyed by the Sikhs, who turned the 
u ding into a powder magazine; after the con- 
quest of the Pan^ab by the English, it was used 
* ® private residence, but is now a church. 

Bibliography. Rieu, Cat. Pers. Mss. Brit. 
Mm.., p. 765 1093b; Saiyid Muhammad Laef, 

dr/, its history., architectural remains ana 
antiquities (Lahore 1892), p. 208 sq.'. Eth6, 
PMlologie, ii. 325. 

INDIA (British). 1. Ethnology. According 
® census of 1911 the total population of British 
India was 315,156,396, out of which 66,647,299 
f returned as MnsnlmSns. To thi* 

o the province of Bengal contributed nearly • 
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24 million, the Pandjab nearly ii million, the 
United Provinces over 6'/2 million, the Province 
of Bombay 4 million (more than 2% million of 
whom were in Sind), Madras 2 V]o million (953,381 
of whom were found in the single district of 
Malabar), Kashmir nearly 2Y5 million, and the 
North-West Frontier Province over 2 million. 
This Muslim population is unequally distributed 
among the adherents of other religions in various 
parts of the country; the largest proportion is 
found in the North-West Frontier Province where 
there are 2,039,994 Musulmans, or 93 per cent, 
out of a total population of 2,196,933; in the 
opposite corner of India, in Bengal, 23,989,719, 
or 53 per cent, are Musulmans out of a total of 
45,483,077, the proportion ranging from 13 per 
cent in West, to 59 per cent in North, and 68 
per cent in East, Bengal; in Kashmir there are 
2,398,320 Musulmans out of a population of 
3,158,126, i. e. about 76 per cent of the inhabi- 
tants of this state; in the Pandjab they form more 
than half the total population. In the United Pro- 
vinces, one of the chief historic centres of the 
Mughal empire, there are only 6,658,373 Musul- 
mans out of a total population of 47,181,044, i. e. 
about 14 per cent, and in other provinces the 
proportion is still lower ; e. g. in the Mysore state, 
in spite of the proselytising zeal of Haidar ‘All 
[q. V.] and Dpu Sultan [q. v.], there are only 314,494 
Musulmans, or 5 per cent, out of a population of 
5,806,193. In the Haidarabad state, embracing 
territory that has been under Muhammadan rule 
since the I4<h century, there are only 1,380,990 
Musulmans, or 10 per cent, out of a total of 
13,374,676, chiefly Hindus; while, on the other 
hand, it is noticeable that the Muhammadans are 
relatively more numerous in North Bihar, which 
has been from ancient times the home of Hinduism 
and Brahman domination, than in South Bihar, 
where there are old Muhammadan centres such 
as Patna and Monghyr. The proportion sinks so 
low as 2.7 per cent in Orissa, though this pro- 
vince was under the rule of Af gh ans for several 
centuries. 

Within this Muhammadan population of over 
66 million there is a great ethnological diversity. 
One broad distinction may be drawn between the 
descendants of foreign Muslim immigrants on the 
one hand and of the indigenous converts on the 
other. Among the latter, the physical types that 
are most numerously represented are (l) the Indo- 
Aryan type, occupying the Pandjab, Radjputana 
and Kashmir, to which belong the Radjput and 
Djat Musulmans, (2) the Aryo-Dra vidian type, 
found in the United Provinces and Bihar, and (3) 
the Mongolo-Dravidian type, represented by the 
majority of the Muhammadans of Eastern Bengal. 
(See Census of India^ 1901, Vol. I, Ethnographic 
Appendices^ p. 50 sqq^. 

Though by far the larger proportion of the in- 
digenous Muhammadan population owes its origin 
to the lower Hindu castes or to outcasts, still 
there are few of the higher castes that have not 
at one time or another contributed converts to 
IslSm. Brahmans were forcibly converted amid the 
savageries of conquest, or in periods of intole- 
rance under some settled Muhammadan govern- 
ment; other Brahmans embraced Islam through 
the persuasion of Muslim missionaries, or to gain 
some social or financial advantage. 

From the warrior castes Islam has received large 


accessions from the earliest days of its entrance 
into India. Radjput Musulmans are found in large 
numbers in the Pandjab and to a less extent in 
the United Provinces and Radjputana; in some 
cases tradition ascribes the conversion of their 
ancestors to the influence of Muslim saints, e. g. 
the Radjputs of the city of Panipat assert that 
their ancestor was converted by a saint named 
Abu ‘All Kalandar who died there in 1324 A. D.; 
in other cases, the change of faith was determined 
by political or social motives, e. g. in northern 
India thare are several Radjput families, the an- 
cestor of one branch of which is said to have 
become a Muhammadan , in order to save the 
iamily property from confiscation. 

From the lower castes among the Hindus there 
has been a constant stream of accessions during 
the whole Muhammadan period (for details, see the 
publications of the Ethnographic Survey of India), 
as weU as from the aborigines of the country who 
stood outside the pale of Hinduism. Definite his- 
torical evidence of these conversions is for the 
most part wanting. In the case of the various 
Mongoloid or Mongolo-Dravidian tribes of Eastern 
Bengal, there was probably a mass-movement to- 
wards Islam on their part; adherence to the new 
faith raised them out of the despised condition to 
which the higher Hindu castes consigned them. 

The Musulmans of foreign origin are numeri- 
cally fewer than the descendants of native con- 
verts, but their influence in the history of Muham- 
madan civilisation in India has been vastly mote 
important; the various conquerors, Arabs, Turks, 
Pathans and Mughals, brought into the country 
large bodies of foreign troops, whose services they 
rewarded by grants of land; when their power 
was established, their courts attracted into India 
military adventurers, poets, scholars and theolo- 
gians, most of whom remained and settled in the 
country; this movement of immigration went on 
during the whole period of Muhammadan ascen- 
dancy and has not even ceased under British rule. 
One example may be taken from the 13* century, 
when the devastations of the Mongols had spread 
terror through the Muslim kingdoms of Central 
and Western Asia; refugees made their way into 
India from ‘Irak, Khurasan, Dailam, Turkistan, 
etc., and in the reign of Sultan Balban [q. v.] as 
many as 15 wards of the city of Dihll are said 
to have taken their names from such refugees. 

Of these foreign immigrants, the first to enter India 
were the Arabs who invaded Sind under Muham- 
mad b. Kasim in 712; the trade in spices, gems, 
etc., early attracted Arab merchants to the west 
coast of Southern India, and the Mapillas [q. v.] 
are descended from the Hindu women they mar- 
ried. Thus from the earliest period of the Mu- 
hammadan occupation to modern times there has 
been an immigration of Arabs into India; their 
numbers have been small, but their influence has 
been profound and wide-spread. There was a Saiyid 
dynasty in Dihll from 1413 to 1451, and one in 
Bengal from 1493 to 1537; a dynasty of Arab 
origin ruled over the kingdom of Khandesh from 
the 14* to the 16* century; in the second de- 
cade of the l8'h century two Saiyids of Barha for 
7 years enjoyed the position of king-makers and 
set whomsoever they chose on the throne of 
Dihll. As administrators, generals, men of letters, 
teachers and saints, the Saiyids in India have 
played an important part in the history of Mu- 
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hammadan civilisation. Among them there have 
been several families whose influence has been 
continuous from' generation to generation. The 
Saiyids of Barha formed a group of considerable 
political importance, and various members of it 
held high and important posts under the Mughal 
emperors for nearly two centuries, from Akbar’s 
reign onwards; they claimed the privilege of 
leading the charge in the van of battle. (Bloch- 
mann, A^ln-i-Ahbari ^ i. 390 r??.). The Bukhari 
Saiyids, who claim descent from Saiyid DJalal al- 
Dln Surkl^posh Bukhari (who is said to have 
settled in Uch [q. v.] in 642 A. H.), and the GllanI 
Saiyids, the descendants of Bandagi Muhammad 
Ghawth (himself descended from the Kadirl saint 
Saiyid 'Abd al-Kadir al-Djili [q. v.]), who also settled 
in Dch in 887 A. H., have contributed to the an- 
nals of Muslim hagiology a large number of saints 
who filled an important place in the religious life 
of their country and whose shrines are still ve- 
nerated, especially in the north and north-west of 
India. 

Numerically, the Arabs form the smallest group 
of Indian Muhammadans of foreign origin. An- 
other important group, likewise not numerous, is 
made up of the descendants of the Turk! invaders, 
to whom the establishment of Muhammadan rule 
in Indian is really due ; Mahmud of Ghazni was 
a Turk, as also were the generals of Muhammad 
Ghori, who founded dynasties in Dihli and else- 
where, and Babar, the founder of the so-called 
Mughal empire; the founders of the ‘Adil SJjahl, 
Kutb Shahi and Barid Shah! dynasties were all 
Turkish officers. These men achieved greatness 
out of a large number of soldiers of fortune and 
mercenaries, whose fate was more obscure. Timur 
settled a number of families of Karlu^ Turks in 
what is now the Hazara District [q. v,^ (forming part 
of the North-West Frontier Province), on his return 
from his invasion of India in 1399, and their des- 
cendants are found there to the present day. A 
group of Kiziibash migrated from Kabul to the 
Pandjab as recently as 1842 and their descendants 
have received grants of land and are permanently 
settled in the country. 

Among the smaller groups of immigrants special 
mention must be made of the Persians, whose in- 
fluence on Muhammadan culture in India has been 
considerable. Saints, religious teachers, poets and 
men of letters, as well as soldiers and statesmen, 
have brought into India the refinement and sub- 
tlety of the Persian genius. Traders from the Per- 
sian Gulf settled in the cities of Gudjaiat as 
early as the 9 th century. The Ghoris and their 
Tadjik followers belonged to the Iranian race. 
Reference has already been made to the refugees 
who fled into India to escape the savage onslaught 
of the Mongols; political troubles have driven 
Persians in other periods also to take refuge in 
India, e. g. in the i8‘h century some fled from 
their country when the Afghans brought the Sa- 
favid dynasty to an end in 1722, and others when 
Nadir Shah seized the throne in 1736. Naturally, 
many Persia^ were attracted to the Shfah king- 
doms in India, and Persian mercenaries still come 
as recruits to the Persian regiment of the Nawwab 
of Cambay [q. v.]. 

A small number of Abyssinians or Somalis, known 
as Habaslii or Sjdl, settled in Western India; men- 
tion of them as soldiers and sailors is found as 
early as the 13th century. The Sidis were admirals 


of the Mughal fleet, and a dynasty of Habag^i 
kings ruled over Bengal from i486 to 1490; the 
chiefs of Dj andjlra [q. v.] and Sacin [q. v.] are 
also of HabashI origin. 

The largest group of foreign stock is that of the 
Afghans or Pathans, who are found in greatest 
number in the north-west, but also as far east as 
Bengal and as far south as the Dakhan. The terms 
Afghan and Pathan are used indifferently by the 
natives of India to designate this large group of 
the Muhammadan population, but it is a matter 
of dispute as to whether the original A fgh an 
and Pathan stocks were the same, or whether 
a purely Indian origin must not be assigned to 
the Pathans [cf. Afghanistan, 1. 149’^]. There 
has been a constant stream of immigration from 
Afghanistan into India, from the end of the 
I2“‘ century up to modern times. Most of the 
Muhammadan conquerors of India have entered 
the country through Afghanistan and have brought 
in their armies large numbers of Afghan soldiers, 
who received grants of land as military fiefs and 
settled in the country. Of the Afghan tribes found 
in India, the most widely distributed are the Yu- 
sufzai, of whom a body of 1200 accompanied 
Babar in his final invasion of India, and settled 
in the plains of Hindustan and the Pancjjab. Mi- 
grations on a large scale into the fertile plains of 
India have also taken place at various times, e. g. 
during the period of the Lodi (1451 — 1526) and 
Sur (1540-— 1555) Sultans of Dihli, the Prangi 
and Sor tribes from which these dynasties sprang, 
and their neighbours, the NiyazI, appear to have 
migrated almost bodily from Afghanistan into 
India. The great bulk of the Balob has similarly 
migrated across the border into India; there are 
about ten times as many of them in India as in 
the whole of Balobistan [q. v., i. 636 ry.]. 

2. Political History: 
under Muhammadan rule. 

The introduction of Islam into India dates from 
the invasion of Sind [q. v.] in 712 by Muhammad 
b. al-Kasim [q. v.]. This led to a permanent occu- 
pation of the valley of the Indus as far north as 
Multan, but the rest of India was unaffected, and 
it was not until the close of the lotb century that 
a fresh invasion began with the raids of Mahmud 

QbaznI [q. v.], which extended as far east as 
Kalin^ar in Eastern Bundelkhand and as far south 
as Somnath; but the province of Labor was the 
only part of the country permanently occupied by 
nis troops. The conquest of the rest of India dates 
from the campaigns of Muhammad Ghori [cf. GHO- 
KiDs, p. 162-3] and his generals (117S — 1203); on 
his return to Ghazni he committed the charge of the 
mditary operations to Kutb al-Din Aibeg [q. v.], 
who became the first of' the Sultans of Dihli; the 
conquests of his general, Muhammad b. BakhtySr 
[T- y-]) extended his authority over the greater 
part of Bengal. When Muhammad Ghori died in 
1206 the greater part of India north of the 
Vmdhya had been subjugated by his Turk! oflicers, 
some of whom now became practically independent 
sovereigns. But the Sultans of Dihli claimed a 
suzerainty , which they were sometimes able to 
enforce, over the other Muslim states. Thirty-four 
sovereigns reigned in Dihli from 1206 to 1526; 
they fall into five dynasties, i. the Slave kings, 
1206 1290; 2. the Khaldjls, 1290 — 1320; 3. ®e 
agfela^s, 1320 — 1413; 4. the Saiyids, 1414 — 
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1451, and 5. the Lodis, 1451 — 1526. Duiing this 
period the Muhammadan conquests were extended 
further to the east and the south, in spite of 
frequent internal conflicts and revolutions, and the 
disasters caused by the inroads of Mongol hordes, 
at intervals from 1223 to 1305, and by the in- 
vasion of Timur [q. v.] in 1398-1399. Outlying 
provinces took advantage of the weakness of the 
suzerain power, and a number of independent 
kingdoms arose which were ultimately absorbed 
in the Mughal empire; for an account of these, 
see the separate articles BENGAL, DJAWNfUR, gUEJA- 
RAT, MALWA, KHANDESH, EAHMANi DYNASTY (and 
the five dynasties that arose on the ruins of the Bah- 
mani kingdom, earIu shahI, 'auil sitahi, nizam 
SHAHI, KUTB SHAHl and Tmad shahI). The invasion 
of Babur [v. baber] and his defeat of Ibrahim Lodi 
in the battle of Panipat [q. v.] in 1526 laid the 
foundations of the hlughal empire, but his son, 
Humayifn [q. v.], was driven from his throne for 
1 5 years, and the Afghan Sher Shah [q. v.] esta- 
blished the Sur dynasty, which ruled in Dihll 
from 1540 to 1555. Humayun regained his king- 
dom in 1555 but died the following year. His 
successor, Akbar [q. v.], was engaged in warfare 
during the greater part of his long reign (1556 — 
1605), and brought under his authority the Mu- 
hammadan kingdoms of Gudjarat, Bengal, Kashmir 
and part of the Dakhan [q. v.], and after breaking 
down the opposition of the Radjputs reconciled 
them to his rule by the wise policy he followed 
of conciliating his Hindu subjects. His son, Dja- 
hanglr [q. v.] (1605 — 1627), and his grandson, 
Shahdjahan [q. v.] (1627 — 1658), kept intact the 
Indian dominions of Akbar, and Awrangzeb [q. v.] 
(1658 — 1707) brought the Mughal empire to its 
greatest extent by the conquest of the last of the 
, independent kingdoms of the Dakhan, Bidjapur 
[q. V.] and subjected the whole of India as far 
south as Tanjore to his rule; but his intolerant 
policy towards the Hindus alienated the Radjputs, 
and the last twenty years of his life were spent 
in a vain attempt to crush the rising power of the 
Marathas. Under his successors, thq Mughal em- 
pire rapidly declined; the Marathas encroached 
upon one district after another, and during the 
reign of Muhammad Shah (1719 — 1748) a general 
revolt of the provinces began, which resulted in 
the independence of the Dakhan from 1723 under 
the Nizam of Haidarabad [q. v.], of Awdh (Oudh) 
under Sa'^adat i^an [q. v.] about the same period, 
of Bengal under AllahwardI Khan [q.v.] in 1740, 
and of Rohilkhand under the Rohillas [q. v.]. Fur- 
ther, the invasion of Nadir Shah [q. v.] struck a 
blow at the very centre of the empire, from which 
It never recovered; his successor to the throne of 
Persia, Ahmad Shah Durrani [q. v.], invaded the 
Pandjab and occupied Dihli in 1756-1757, and 
though he joined with other Muhammadan forces to 
overthrow the Marathas in the third battle of Panipat 
[q.v.] in 1761, the ruin of the Mugjial empire 
was complete. Shah ^Alam [q. v.] (1759 — 1806), in 
an endeavour to assert his authority in Bengal 
came in conflict with the English (1760-1761), 
and having fallen under the power of ^udja'^ al- 
Dawla, Nawwab Wazir of Oudh [q. v.], shared 
his defeat in the battle of Baksar (1764). In the 
following year he granted to the East India Com- 
pany the Dlwanl or financial administration of 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa in eonsideration of an 
annual subsidy of 2,600,000 rupees, and under 
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the protection of the British kept his.'Court in 
Allahabad until 1771, when he was persuaded to 
return to Dihll; after a brief period of prosperity 
he was blinded by one of his officers in 1788 
and became a puppet in the hands of the Mara- 
thas, until General Lake’s victory over them in 
1803 set him free and left him with a nominal 
sovereignty over the city of Dihll and the sur- 
rounding district, and a monthly pension of 
90,000 rupees. (For an account of the short-lived 
Muhammadan kingdom of Maisur, 1761 — 1799 , 
which was brought to an end by the capture of 
Seringapatam and the death of Tlpu Sultan [q. v.], 
and of the kingdom of Oudh, which was annexed 
by the British in 1856, see these articles.) Shah 
‘’Alam’s son, Muhammad Akbar (1806 — 1837), and 
his grandson, Bahadur Shah (1837— 1857), retained 
the empty titles of their ancestors, as pensioners 
of the East India Company; but Bahadur Shah’s 
complicity in the Sepoy Mutiny of 1857 
to his banishment to Rangoon, where he died 
in 1862. 

None of the self-governing Native States under 
Muhammadan rulers joined in the attempt to drive 
the English out of India, while the more impor- 
tant of these States, e. g. Haidarabad, Bhopal and 
Rampur, rendered substantial and valuable assis- 
tance, without which the condition of the English 
would have been still more precarious than it was. 
After the government was assumed by the Crown 
in 1858, the territoires of these States were en- 
larged by grants of land, and other rewards for 
their loyalty were given to them. 

Bib Ho gr ap hy. It is not possible to give 
here a detailed list of the numerous works on 
the history of the Muhammadans in India; a 
bibliography of the original sources may be 
found in H. M. Elliot, Bhe History of India 
as told by its own historians. The Muhamme- 
dan Period. Edited and continued by J. Dowson. 
(London, 1867—1877); H. M. Elliot, Biblio- 
graphical Index to the Historians of Muhamme- 
dan India (Calcutta, 1 849) ; H. Eth6, Catalogue 
of Persian Manuscripts in the Library of the 
India Office (Oxford, 1903); C. Rieu, Catalogue 
of the Persian Manuscripts in the British Mu- 
seum (London, 1879 — 1895). The works of se- 
veral of these historians have been published in 
the Bibliotheca Indica. A full bibliography is 
given in vol. iv. of N. Manucci, Storia do- Mo- 
gor., or Mogul India., i6s3 — 270^1 translated by 
William Irvine (London, I907-‘I908). For the 
bibliography of the works of Europeans who 
visited India during the Muhammadan period, 
see E. F. Oaten, European Travellers in India 
daring the i(>‘h and 77''* centuries (Lon- 

don, 1909). For separate dynasties and indivi- 
duals, see the bibliography under the articles 
concerned. Among general histories, reference 
may be made to E. Thomas, Chronicles of the 
Pathdn Kings of Delhi (London, 1871); A. 
Muller, Der Islam im Morgen- und Abend land 
(Berlin, 1885 — 1887); Muhammad Dhaka Allah, 
Tccrikh-i Hindustan (Dihll, 1 89 7- 1 898); M. 
Elphinstone , of India., 91k ed. (London, 
1905); H. G. Keene, History of India (Edin- 
burgh, 1906); S. Lane-Poole, Mediaeval India 
under Mohammedan Rule (London, 1903); S. 
J. Owen, The Fall of the Mogul Empire (Ixin- 
don, 1912). Two volumes of the forthcoming 
Cambridge History of India will be devoted to 
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the history of the Muhammadans. A bibliogra- 
phy of works on Numismatics is given in O. 

Codrington, Manual of Musulman Numismatics. 

(London, 1904) and in Imperial Gazetteer of 

India., vol. ii. (Chap. iv.). 

B. under the British crown. 

(i.) Native States. Nearly two-fifths of the 
total area of British India is administered by native 
chiefs. Of these Native States (693 in number) a 
certain number are governed by Muhammadans, 
under the suzerainty and protection of the British 
Crown; their rulers and their subjects are free 
from the control of the laws of British India; the 
rights of the chiefs as rulers within their own 
territories are guaranteed by the suzerain power, 
but they are not permitted to enter into political 
relations with foreign nations or other States. As 
a separate article is devoted to each of these 
States, all that is needed here is to give an enu- 
meration of them, with bare details as to the an- 
nual revenue and the population in 1911. The 
largest of these Muhammadan States is Haidarabad, 
area 82,698 sqm., pop. 13,374,676, of whom about 
one-tenth are Musulmans; the annual revenue is 
about £ 1,760,000; this is the only Muhammadan 
State that is in direct political relations with the 
Government of India; the others communicate 
either with an Agent to the Governor-General or 
with one of the Provincial Governments. In the 
Bal66istan Agency, Kalat (area 73,278 sqm.) has 
a population of 359,086, of whom all but 13,180 
are Musulmans, rev. about £ 51,000, and Las- 
Bela (area 7,132 sqm.), a population of 61,205, 
of whom all but 1819 are Musulmans, rev. about 
£ 15,000. In the Bombay Presidency, Khairpur 
(6,050 sqm.), pop. 223,788, of whom 182,827 are 
Musulmans, rev. about £ 108,000; Djunagarh 
(3,284 sqm.), pop. 434,222, of whom 88,130 are 
Musulmans, rev. about £ 175,000; Palanpur (1,766 
sqm.), pop. 226,250, of whom 25,158 are Musul- 
mans, rev. about £ 48,700 ; Cambay (350 sqm.), 
pop. 72,656, of whom 9,715 are Musulmans, rev. 
about £37,000; Djandjlra (324 sqm.), pop. 88,747, 
of whom 14,769 are Musulmans, rev. about £40,000; 
Radhanpar (1,150 sqm.), pop. 65,567, of whom 
8,320 are Musulmans, rev. about £ 26,000; Bala- 
sinor (189 sqm.), pop. 40,563, of whom 4,578 are 
Musulmans, rev. £ 8,333 ; Sacin (42 sqm.), pop. 
18,903, of whom 2,278 are Musulmans, rev. about 
£20,000; Savanar (70 sqm.), pop. 1 7,909, of whom 
5^448 are Musulmans, rev. £ 6,666; three small 
States pay tribute to the Maharaja Gaikwar of 
Baroda, — Dabha (12 sqm., rev. £266), Punadra 
(n sqm., rev. £ 1,000), and Raraas (6 sqm., rev. 
£ 200); these three chiefs are descended from aRadj- 
put, named Harisinhclji who was in the service of 
Mahmud Begara, Sultan of Gudjarat, and became a 
Musulman in 1483. In the Central India Agency, 
Bhopal (6,902 sqm.), pop. 730,383, of whom only 
81,996 are Musulmans, rev. about £ 200,000; 
Djaora (568 sqm.), pop. 7Si95J, of whom 13,686 
are Musulmans, rev. £ 60,000; BaonI (122 sqm.), 
pop. 20,121, of whom 2,349 are Musulmans, rev. 
£6,666: among the 153 minor states connected 
with this Agency there are a few whose rulers 
are Muhammadans, e. g. Korwai (ill sqm.), pop. 
18,456, of whom 2,309 are Musulmans, rev. about 
£ 2,500; Basoda (40 sqm.), which is nominally 
subordinate to the Maharadja of Gwalior, but pays 


him no tribute, pop. 4.630, of whom 737 are 
Musulmans, rev. £ 1,266 ; Muhammadgarh (29 sqm.), 
pop. 2,863, of whom 422 are Musulmans, rev. 
£266; Pathari (22 sqm.), pop. 3,866, of whom 
390 are Musulmans, rev. £ 600, and a few still 
smaller ones. In the Madras Presidency, Bangana- 
palle (255 sqm.) is the only Native State with a 
Muhammadan ruler, pop. 39,355, of whom only 
8,054 are Musulmans, rev. £ 6,400. In the Pandjab, 
Bahawalptir (15,918 sqm.), pop. 780,641, of whom 
654,247 are Musulmans, rev. £ 182,000; Maler- 
kotla (167 sqm), pop. 71,144, of whom 25,942 
are Musulmans, rev. £24,000; Loharu (222 sqm.), 
pop. 18,597), of whom 2,401 are Musulmans, rev. 
£ 4,400; Patawdi (52 sqm), pop. 19,543, of 
whom 3,338 are Musulmans, rev. £ 5,100. In 
the Radjputana Agency, Tank (2,600 sqm.), pop. 
303,181, of whom 40,432 are Musulmans, rev. 
£ 89,000, is the only State with a Muhammadan 
ruler. In the United Provinces, the only Muham- 
madan State is Rampur (892 sqm.), pop. 531,217, 
of whom 244,604 are Musulmans , rev. about 
£ 240,000. 

(ii.) British India. After the suppression of 
the .Sepoy Mutiny, the Musulmans (especially in 
Northern India) found themselves exposed to grave 
suspicions on the part of the British government. 
Though large numbers of Hindus had taken part 
in this insurrection, the ostensible aim of it had 
been the restoration of the Mughal Empire and 
had consequently enlisted the sympathies of many 
Muhammadans. The estates of those who were con- 
victed of complicity with mutineers were confiscated, 
and thus a number of families of the old Muham- 
madan aristocracy were ruined. The members of 
these aristocratic families for the most part held 
aloof from the service of the British government 
and sullenly watched the Hindus crowd into those 
numerous administrative and judicial posts which 
the Muhammadan aristocracy were by tradition 
and training peculiarly fitted to fill. Saiyid Ahmad 
Khan [q. v.], himself a member of an old Dihli 
family, whose maternal grandfather had been luazir 
to the Mughal emperor, Akbar Shah II, laid upoir 
himself the task of reconciling his co-religionists 
to British rule. He first combatted the opinion 
held by some British officials that the Muhamma- 
dans had taken a predominant part in the Mutiny, 
in his treatise, “■ Risalah-i-khair-khwahdn Musul- 
mandn {An Account of the loyal Mahomedans of 
Indict)''., (Urdu and English, Meerut, 1 860), in 
which he enumerated the various instances of 
distinguished devotion to the English on the part 
of Muhammadan soldiers, officials and others. At 
the same time he sought to reconcile his co-reli- 
gionists to the rule of a Christian power, by re- 
futing the intolerant opinions of those fanatics 
who condemned all social intercourse and friend- 
ship with non-Muslims ; in this connection he 
published a pamphlet entitled Ahkam-i-ta''dm-i- 
ahl-i-kitab (Banaras, 1868), the purpose of which 
was to prove by means of quotations from the 
Kurban, the Hadith, and the works of theologians 
and jurists, that it was lawful for Muhammadans 
to eat with Christians and to mix in familiar 
social intercourse with them. Muhammadan opinion 
at this period was much exercised as to the 
question whether India under British rule was to 
be regarded as Bar al-Harb or as Bar al-hlum 
and whether a djihdd against the Christian rulers 
was obligatory on the Mmsulmans. A considerable 
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literature was published on this subject and even 
the ‘Ulama^ of Mecca were asked to deliver a 
Fatuoa. (v. W. W. Hunter, The Indian Mustil- 
mans (London, 1871); Syed Ahmed Khan, Re- 
view on Dr. Flunter's Indian Mustilmans (Be- 
nares, 1872)). The opinion began to prevail that 
inasmuch as the British Government left the Mu- 
hammadans free to practise the observances of the 
faith and made no attempt to restrict their reli- 
gious freedom, they might live under its rule as 
loyal subjects. But their power and wealth had 
been steadily declining under British rule, largely 
through their failure to adjust themselves to the 
changed conditions of administration. Up to the 
early part of the nineteenth century they had enjoyed 
the greater part of state patronage, as collectors 
of revenue, military and police officers, and judges, 
but as the old order changed, these posts came to 
be filled by English and Hindu officials t when in 
1837' Persian ceased to be the official language, 
and English or the provincial vernaculars took its 
place, a considerable number of subordinate offices 
passed out of the hands of the Muhammadans, 
and the abolition of the posts of Kadi and Kadi 
al-Kudat closed to a large number of learned men 
what had previously been an honourable means 
of livelihood. (Act xii. of 1880 gave power to the 
Provincial Governments to appoint a Kadi in any 
particular locality if the Muhammadans of the place 
so desired). Though the more far-sighted members 
of the community recognised that the altered con- 
ditions of the country called for a change in the 
methods of Muhammadan education and urged 
their co-religionists to study western sciences and 
learn English, their efforts for some time remained 
fruitless and met with much opposition. 

In 1877 Saiyid Amir ‘^All founded in Calcutta 
the National Muhammadan Association, which was 
afterwards, when branches had been started in 
other cities of India, styled the Central National 
Muhammadan Association; in 1882 this Association 
endeavoured to establish a national conference of 
Muhammadans, but the project fell through on ac- 
count of the strong opposition of Saiyid Ahmad Khan. 
In 1885 the first meeting of the Indian National 
Congress was held in Bombay ; this is a delibe- 
rative assembly, composed of delegates from aU 
parts of India, which meets once a year to discuss 
questions of politics and administration. While the 
third meeting was being held in Madras, Saiyid 
Ahmad Klrau delivered in Lucknow on the 28ffi 
December, 1887, the first of a series of political 
lectures with the object of inducing the Muham- 
madans to hold aloof from the National Con- 
gress and similar political movements. He also 
endeavoured to organise the Muhammadan oppo- 
sition by the formation of a society entitled “The 
United Indian Patriotic Association”, to which 
more than fifty Andjumans in various parts of 
the country became affiliated; but its activity 
was short-lived, mainly through lack of funds to 
continue its propaganda. {Pamphlets issued by the 
United Indian Patriotic Association. 2. Show- 
ing the Seditious Character of the Indial National 
Congress and the opinions held by eminent natives 
of India who are opposed to the movement. (Allah- 
abad, 1888)). But though his efforts were success- 
fid in persuading the main body of his co-reli- 
gionists to refuse their support to the National 
Congress, each yearly gathering continued to be 
attended by a small number of Muhammadans, 


especially from the cities of Bombay, Calcutta and 
I.ucknow, and on two occasions the deliberations 
of the Congress were presided over by a Muham- 
madan, — the third (Madras, 1887) by the Hon. 
Mr. Badruddin TaiyibdjI, (afterwards Judge of the 
High Court), belonging to a cultivated family 01 
Bbhoras in Bombay, and the twelfth (Calcutta, 
1S96) by Rahmat Allah Muhammad SayanI; the 
latter in his presidential address enumerated and 
discussed the objections of the Muhammadans to 
joining the Indian National Congress; they were 
mainly that the success of the aims of the Con- 
gress would imply that a preponderating share in 
the administration of the country would pass into 
the hands of Hindus and that the Muhammadans 
would be reduced to an inferior position ; that the 
movement was disloyal to the British Government; 
that western methods of government, and espe- 
cially of selecting officers for administrative ap- 
pointments on the basis of educatiomal qualifica- 
tions, etc., were not suited to India and would 
be detrimental to the Muhammadans, as owing to 
their backwardness in education they could not 
readily adapt themselves to such methods. {Report 
of the T^uelfth Indian National Congress.^ p. 16 
sqq. (Calcutta, 1887); Sir Saiyid Ahmad j^an; 
The Present State of Indian Politics (Allahabad, 
1888)). The main body of the Muhammadans con- 
tinued to hold aloof from the Indian National 
Congress, and from 1886 held on the same dates 
a separate gathering of their own, entitled the 
Muhammadan Educational Conference (v. § 3). 
But after the powerful personality of Sir Saiyid 
Ahmad Khan was withdrawn, some of the younger 
generation came to the conclusion that Muham- 
madan interests suffered in consequence of their 
abstention from political life and they founded an 
organisation entitled the All-India Muslim League, 
the first meeting of which was held at Dacca in 
December 1906. In October of the same year a 
deputation of influential Muhammadans had pre- 
sented a memorial to the then Viceroy , Lord 
Minto, and urged that special consideration should 
be given to the Muhammadans in the proposed 
enlargement of the Legislative Councils and in 
the bestowal of posts in the higher branches of 
the Public Services. This deputation gave the im- 
pulse to the formation of the All-India Muslim 
League, which rapidly extended its organisation 
by the establishment of Provincial Leagues affi- 
liated to the central body, and holds a general 
meeting every year in some city with a large 
Muhammadan population. 

In 1907 Nawwab *^Imad al-Mulk Saiyid Husain 
BilgramI (formerly Director of Public Instruction 
in the Haidarabad State) was made a member of 
the Council of the Secretary of State for India, 
and was the first Indian te become a member of 
that body. In 1909 Saiyid Amir "All (formerly a 
judge of the High Court, Calcutta) was appointed 
by the King a Privy Councillor, and as a mem- 
ber of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Coun- 
I cil sits in the final court of appeal for Indian 
I cases. In 1910 Saiyid 'AH Imam was made Legal 
Member of the Council of the Governor-General 
; of India, being the second Indian to hold such 
high office. These appointments were made in 
pursuance of a policy of associating Indians more 
closely with the direction of affairs of state, — a 
policy which led to the passing of the Indian 
Councils Act in 1909. This Act and the regnla- 
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tions and rules under it increased the size of the 
legislative councils, and arranged for the inclusion 
of elected members instead of all the members 
being nominated as before, and gave to these 
councils greater liberty "of discussion and interro- 
gation than they had before enjoyed. While in the 
Governor-General’s legislative councils an official 
majority is maintained, in all the other (i. e. the 
provincial) legislative councils, there must be a 
non-official majority. The Muhammadans claimed 
to be represented as a separate community, and 
special regulations were framed for securing the 
election of Muhammadan members, in accordance 
with the relative importance and numerical strength 
of the Muhammadans in different provinces. Much 
dissatisfaction however was expressed in regard 
to the regulations for the Muhammadan electo- 
rates, and the Muhammadans felt that due consi- 
deration had not been paid to their claim. The 
declining fortunes of such independent Muham- 
madan States as Morocco, Persia and Turkey ex- 
cited much sympathy in India, and this excitement 
of feeling was intensified by the successive disasters 
of the Turks in their wars with Italy and the 
Balkan States. It was believed that the Christian 
powers of Europe had banded themselves together 
to destroy Islam, and the British Government was 
blamed for not intervening to save Turkey from 
its enemies. This bitterness of feeling was inten- 
sified by the refusal of the Government of India 
in 1912 to grant powers of affiliation to the pro- 
posed Muslim University in Aligarh [q. v.], and 
by the re-adjustment of the boundaries of the 
province of Bengal, whereby the large Muham- 
madan population of Eastern Bengal became again 
a minority in respect to the Hindus of Bengal, 
and lost that opportunity of self-development 
which had been opened to them in 1905 by the 
formation of the separate province of Eastern 
Bengal and Assam. The most recent tendency in 
the political life of the Indian Muhammadans is 
the abandonment by some of the younger gene- 
ration of the separatist policy of the older school, 
and co-operation with the Hindus in political ac- 
tivities ; and a Muhammadan, — Nawwab Saiyid 
Muhammad, — was elected as President of the 
National Congress in 1913. The outbreak of war 
between Gteat Britain and Turkey in 1914 evoked 
a fervid expression of loyalty towards the British 
Government, in which the Musulraan princes^ the 
Andjumans and other organised bodies, and the 
leaders of Muhammadan public opinion, all joined. 

Bibliography. Materials for the history 
of this period are chiefly to be found in period- 
ical literature, but many general works on 
India make special reference to the Muhamma- 
dans, e. g. Altaf Husain Halt, Hayat-i Qjavnd 
(Kanpur, 1901); W. W. Hunter, The Indian 
Musalmans (London, 1871); Ameer Ali, A Cry 
from the Indian Mahommedans in The Nineteenth 
Century., xii. 193 sqq. (London, 1882); Sir 
Richard Temple, India in 1880 (London, l88i); 
Sir Alfred C. Lyall, Asiatic Studies., First Series, 
chap. ix. (London, 1907); W. S. Blunt, India 
under Ripon (London, 1909); Sir John Strachey, 
India, chap, xvii., xxii. (3r't ed. London, 1903); 
E. Piriou, L' Inde conteniporaine et le mowvement 
national, chap. v. (Paris, 1905); Valentine Chirol, 
Indian Unrest, chap. ix. (London, 1910); Sir 
Bamfylde Fuller, SUtdies of Indian Life and 
Sentiment, chap. vii. (London, 1910); J. Chail- 


ley, L'Inde Britannique (Paris, 1910); Sir J. 

D. Rees, Modern India, chap. xi. (London, 

1910); Islam and Missions, chap, x., xv., xix. 

(New- York, 1911); S. Khuda Bukh.sh, Lssays 

Indian and Islamic, chap. vii. (I.ondon, 1912); 

S. Mitra, Anglo-Indian Studies, chap. xi. (Lon- 
don, I9I3> 

3. Social organisation’. 

The official method adopted under Muhammadan 
rule for establishing a scale of social precedence 
was the granting of a mansah [i-ank, post), which 
varied according to the number of men the man- 
sabdar was supposed to be placed in command of. 
Though primarily used of the military service, 
mansab was not a term confined to this reference; 
all persons in the employment of the government 
above the position of a common soldier or mes- 
senger, whatever the nature of his duties, civil or 
military, obtained a mansab. Some of the mansab- 
dars were paid in cash, but the commonest me- 
thod of payment was by the assignment of the 
land revenue of a certain number of villages or 
a tract of country. In the case of persons, who 
were not in the active service of the state, a 
subsistence allowance was made either in the form 
of a cash payment (wazifa) or a grant of land 
(niilk or madad-i malasJi)', such grants were made ' 
to students, men distinguished for learning or 
piety, etc. By theory these appointments and 
grants were personal or for life only (for ‘Ala’ 
al-Din Kljaldji’s arbitary resumption of all such 
grants, see BaranI, Tcdrikh-i Flruz-Shdhi, p. 283), 
but there was a tendency for them to become hered- 
itary, and thus the original scheme of a graded 
scale of payment and official rank, dependent en- 
tirely on the good-will of the sovereign, broke 
down, partly on account of the unworkable cha- 
racter of the institution and partly in consequence 
of a lack of continuity in the administration. (See 
A^in-i Akbari (Bluchmann, i. 236 sq., 268 sqf, 
Paul Horn , Das Heer- tend Kricgswesen der 
Grossmoghuls (Leiden, 1894), p. ii sq.-, W. Ir- 
vine, The Army of the Indian Moghuls (London, 
*903)1 P- 3 A more popular classification of 

the various sections of Muhammadan society would 
appear to have owed its origin to the influence of 
the social system of the Hindus. Just as Hindu, 
tradition gives the number of the higher castes as 
four, so the Ashraf (or, noble) sections of Muslim 
society fall into four classes, (t) Saiyid, (2) Shaikh, 
(3) Mu|J)al, (4) Pathan. (i) The Saiyids claim 
descent from ‘Alt, either through Fatima (the Fa- 
timi Saiyids) or through some other of his wives 
(the ‘Ulwl Saiyids). The Fatimi Saiyids have va- 
rious designations according to the names of the 
twelve Imams, e. g. HasanI, Husaini, DjaTarl, MS- 
sawl, Rarawl, etc.; or according to the hirth-place 
of the ancestor who first came into India, e. g. 
Bukhari, GtlanI, Kirmanf, Gardlzi, etc. The Sai3dds 
in India tend to arrogate to themselves the posi- 
tion of an aristocracy in the Muhammadan com- 
munity, but economic conditions compel them to 
follow all kinds of callings, and many of them 
are employed in humble occupations or gain a 
scanty livelihood as agriculturists. The well-to-do 
and educated Saiyids carefully preserve their ge- 
nealogical trees and as a rule intermarry only 
with Saiyids or even with Saiyids of their o'*® 
group. But many persons arrogate to them.seli^ 
the appellation Saiyid, who have no rightful claim 
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to this honourable title. Akbar is said to have 
allowed some converted Brahmans to call them- 
selves Saiyids. A well-known proverb, current 
throughout northern India, represents a successful 
man as saying. “Last year I was a weaver; this 
year I am a Shaikh; next year, if prices rise, I 
shall be a Saiyid.” According to popular super- 
stition, fire cannot harm a true Saiyid, and Saiyid 
Mahmud of Barha (one of Akbar’s generals) is 
said to have successfully submitted to this test by 
standing for an hour unharmed in the middle of 
a fire (Blochmann, A^in-i Akbari^ p. 390). (lor a 
modern example of this test being applied, see 
J. C. Oman, The Brahmans^ Theists and Muslims of 
India (London, 1907), p. 323 jy.). (2) Shaikh 
is an honorific which is considered properly to 
belong to persons who can trace their descent 
from some member of the tribe of the Kuraish. 
The Shaikhs are further designated Siddiki, if 
claiming descent from Abu Bakr, Faruki, if from 
‘Umar, ‘AbbasI, if from ‘Abbas b. ‘Abd al-Mutta- 
lib, etc. But Shaikh is an honorific commonly as- 
sumed by Hindu converts, especially from among 
the lower classes, and as many as 28^/2 millions 
(i. e. nearly half the total Muhammad population 
of India) returned themselves in the Census of 
1901 as being Shaikhs. It is of course quite im- 
possible that more than a very small minority of 
these persons could have had any rightful claim 
to be of Arab origin. (3) The so-called Mughals 
in India claim descent from some ancestor who 
came into the country with the invading army of 
Babur or was attracted thither during the reign 
of one of his descendants, but in cases where 
this claim can be made out, the family is gener- 
ally found to be of Turki origin, (N. Elias, The 
Tarikh-i-Rashidi^ Introduction, pp. 88 — 90, 128). 
These persons add Beg after their names, as an 
honorific. As the number of persons, who style 
themselves Mu gh al, is small compared with either 
Shaikhs or Pathans, the number of Muhammadans 
descended from Hindu converts who lay claim to 
Mugjial descent is not very large, but there is a 
tendency (especially in the Pandjab) for men of 
low social status to assume Mughal as a caste 
designation. In the Hazara District the working 
of the Pan^ab Land Alienation Act (which was 
introduced in 1904 in the interests of petty land- 
owners and agriculturists, to arrest the transfer of 
land to money-lenders) has given a great stimulus 
to this tendency, as increased prosperity prompts 
the wish to attain to a more dignified status. 
(H. D. Watson, Gazetteer of the Hazara District^ 
p. 34, (London, 1908)). (4) Similarly, tribes of 
undoubted Hindu origin, and even Saiyids and 
Mughals, will assume the name of Pathan. Tribes 
dwelling on the border of Af^anistan and ex- 
posed to the raids of their turbulent neighbours 
are said to have invented histories of their Afgjian 
origin, as a protection against ill-treatment; or in 
cases where this motive was absent but the Pat- 
hans were the dominant race, it is common to 
find men of quite different stock, adopting Pathan 
as a caste-name; this is especially noticeable in 
the case of Hindu converts of Rsdipnt origin, who 
call themselves Pathan and even assume the title 
of Khan; thus we find a large and influential clan 
bearing the mongrel name of LalkhanI Pathan, 
which claims descent from Lai Singh, a favourite 
of the Emperor Akbar, who was given the title 
of Lai KI}an; his son was the first member of 


the family to embrace Islam. In Orissa, Pathan 
is used as a generic name for all Muhammadans, 
just as Turk is the synonym for Musulman in 
some of the eastern districts of the Pandjab. 

Such Muhammadans as cannot lay claim to 
belong to the Ashraf are styled AcQlaf and in- 
clude the converts of low social status, especially 
those whose occupation causes them to be formed 
into functional groups, e. g. the weavers (Djulaha, 
a widespread Muhammadan caste), cotton-carders, 
barbers, tailors, butchers, etc. These castes being 
descended from converts from Hinduism retain 
many customs vvith regard to marriage correspond- 
ing to those of the Hindu castes to which they 
formerly belonged; they also preserve the system 
of caste government, known as the patHayat., which 
deals with breaches of the social custom of the 
caste in respect of trade, religion or morality, and 
imposes fines and other punishments. (Euzli Rub- 
bee, The Origin of the Musulmans of Bengal^ 
(Calcutta, 189s), chap. iv. v.; Census of India^ 
igoi^ vol. vi. 439 et seq.^ vol. xvi. 244 et seq.). 

The spread of western education led to the 
formation of societies, which introduced into India 
a form of social organisation previously unknown 
to the Indian Musalmans. These societies or An- 
djumans give to energetic and enterprising men 
an opportunity of coming forward as leaders of 
the community, irrespective of their position in 
the old order of society, and each Andjuman 
tends to become a centre of social activity, and 
thus to introduce into the community a new prin- 
ciple of social organisation. The aims of these 
Andjumans are various, educational, social, politi- 
cal religious. One of the earliest of them was 
probably the Muhammadan Literary Society founded 
in Calcutta by Nawwab ‘Abd al-LatIf in 1863. 
Later in the same year Saiyid Ahmad Khan founded 
the Scientific Society of Ghazipur (transferred in 
the following year to ‘Aligarh), with the object 
of translating scientific and historical works from 
English into Urdu; a press was established in 
‘Aligarh and a series of translations printed there, 
but the activities of this Society ceased when the 
Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental College was founded 
in 1875. In order to impress upon the Muham- 
madans the importance of higher education, Saiyid 
Ahmad Khan in 1886 originated the Muhammadan 
Educational Congress (after the second meeting, 
styled Conference, and finally, the All-India Mu- 
hammadan Anglo-Oriental Educational Conference), 
a yearly gathering held in various cities, chiefly 
in Northern India; provincial educational confer- 
ences were organised later as well as educational 
associations in several towns. This Conference 
made its appeal chiefly to such Muhammadans as 
were interested in the promotion and spread of 
western learning among their co-religionists, but 
the Nadwat al-'Ulama^ established in 1895, was 
founded with the object of conserving the older 
learning, in Arabic and Persian, with such modi- 
fications and additions as were demanded by modern 
conditions; it conducts a school in Lucknow, the 
aim of which is primarily to train religious teachers. 
The Moslem Institute of Calcutta, started in 1903, 
is a literary society of the same type as those 
found in other cities, e. g. the Madras Muham- 
madan Literary Society etc. Some Andjumans com- 
bine educational work with other activities, e. g. 
the Andjuman Himayat-i Islam of Labor has among 
its objects the refutation of objections brought 
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against Islam by its opponents, the spread of 
religious education, the care of orphans, the susten- 
tation of preachers etc. ; it accordingly has founded 
a number of schools and a college affiliated to 
the University of the Pandjab, established orphan- 
ages, and by preaching and other means promotes 
the defence and the propagation of Islam. In most 
of the capital cities of India, there is a central 
body formed to promote Muhammadan Interests 
generally throughout the province, — ■ in Bombay, 
Labor, Nagpur and Patna called Andjuman-i Is- 
lamiya, in Madras Andjuman-i Islam, in Calcutta 
the Central National Muhammadan Association, 
in Dacca the Islam Association of Eastern Bengal. 
In addition to these societies having an extensive 
sphere of operations, there is hardly a town in 
India, with any considerable Muhammadan popul- 
ation, that has not got its own local Andjuman, 
but these Andjumans are too numerous for a list 
to be given here; many of them are short-lived 
and depend for their continuance in existence to 
the zeal of some one individual, and perish with 
him. In recent years, especially in Northern India, 
in consequence of the attacks made upon Islam 
by the Arya Samadj, societies have been formed 
of an apologetic and propagandist character, e. g. 
Andjuman Kami Islam (Adjmir), Andjuman Ta- 
bligh-i Islam (Haidarabad), Madrasa Ilahlyat (Cawn- 
pore), Andjuman Hidayat al-Islam (Dihll) etc. The 
latest type of Muhammadan society to make its 
appearance is the political, in the form of the 
All-India Muslim League (v. § 2). 

4. Law and Administration. 

The system of law most widely accepted among 
the Sunnis of India was that of the Hanafi school, 
but that of the Shafi'i school also found adherents 
and is accepted by a small number of Muham- 
madans in the provinces of Bombay and Madras 
and the Pandjab to the present day. The Shfahs, 
wherever possible, have put into force the precepts 
of their own law-books and the decision of their 
Mudjtahids. But even under Muhammadan rule, 
the extent to which Muslim law was followed, 
varied from time to time in different parts of the 
country. In towns and cities where the learned 
could make their influence felt and could uphold 
a standard of orthodoxy, the prescriptions of the 
shar'- could be more completely enforced; in 
country districts , however, among the converts 
from Hinduism earlier institutions survived, in 
spite of their being in direct contradiction to the 
ordinances of the written law. Justice was admi- 
nistered by Kadis, with the assistance of Muftis 
as exponents of the laws of Islam, which by 
theory were independent of the state; but the 
real power remained in the hand of the sovereign 
and his officials, who did not hesitate to intervene 
when, and to whatever extent, they thought (it. 
BaranI [q. v.] gives an account of an interview 
(about 1300 A. D.) between 'Ala al-Din Khaldii 
and Kadi Mughith al-Din in which the latter 
points out the many ways in which his sovereign’s 
methods of administration ran counter to the laws 
of Islam, but the Sultan states that his policy is 
to consult for the good of the kingdom and the 
requirements of the situation, without considering 
whether the orders he gives are in accordance 
with the shar^ or not. {Tc^ rlkh-i Firiizskahi^ p.296 
init . ; Elliot-Dowson, iii. 188). Even the orthodox 
Awrangzeb could interfere with the legal decision 


of a kadi, when it did not fall in with his wishes 
{Ahkim-i ^Alamgirr. v. Jadunath Sarkar, Anecdotes of 
Aurangzib^ pp. 141-2). The kadi dealt with all cases 
of dispute between Hindus and Muhammadans, 
and the penal ordinances of the Muslim law were 
applied to all criminal cases and offences against 
the state. But the Hindus were left to settle their 
internal disputes in accordance with their own 
laws or customs. When in 1765 the grant of the 
Qiwani of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa was made to 
the East India Company, Muhammadan law con- 
tinued to be administered, as before, by Muham- 
madan judges, but in 1772 English judges were 
appointed who administered the same law, with 
the help of Muftis acting as expert advisers to 
the courts; similarly Pandits sat as assessors to 
advise in cases tried according to Hindu law. 
But from time to time the Muhammadan criminal 
law was modified by the Company’s Regulations 
and the milder provisions of English law substi- 
tuted, but the Muhammadan element did not en- 
tirely disappear until 1862, when the Penal Code 
and the first Code of Criminal Procedure came 
into force; in course of time also the laws relating 
to revenue, land tenures, procedure and evidence 
have been replaced by the enactments of the 
English legislature. But questions relating to family 
relations and status (e. g. marriage, divorce, main- 
tenance and guardianship of minors, succession 
and inheritance), religious usages and institutions, 
and dispositions of properly by gift, will and 
■wakf [q. v.], are still governed by the Muham- 
madan law, provided that the Muhammadans them- 
selves wish it to be applied ; for in certain parts 
of India, it has been superseded in many respects 
or considerably modified by customs adopted from 
earlier Hindu times, and sanctioned by the legis- 
lature and the courts ; thus custom takes precedence 
of Muhammadan law in the Pandjab, Oudh, the 
Central Provinces, the Bombay Presidency, and 
among the Mapillas of Madras. In the Pandjab, 
for example, in some districts a widow is not 
entitled to a share in the property of a deceased 
husband, but merely to maintenance ; followung 
the Hindu practice of adoption, a sonless pro- 
prietor may appoint a kinsman to succeed him 
as heir; in contradistinction to the Muhammadan 
law of gifts ancestral immoveable property 

is ordinarily inalienable, except with the consent 
of male descendants, or, in the case of a sonless 
proprietor, of his male collaterals. The Memans 
[q. V.] of Kacc, who are descended from Hindu 
-converts chiefly of the Lohana caste, are still 
governed by Hindu law in questions of inherit- 
ance, though a large section of the community 
wish in future to follow the Sunni law of the 
Hanafi school to which they belong. Similarly, 
the Sunni Bohoras [q. v.] of northern Gudjarat 
follow Hindu law in matters of inheritance and 
succession. The Khodjas [q. v.] in the Bombay 
Presidency follow Hindu custom in refusing to 
females any share in their father’s estate, and 
generally appeal to Hindu law or custom in regard 
to all questions of inheritance and succession; the 
right of divorce is limited by the necessity of 
obtaining the consent of the djama'at (or, assembly 
of the community) according to the custom of the 
sect. The Mappillas [q. v.] in North Malabar fol- 
low the Marumakkattayam (i. e. descent through 
sister’s children) system of inheritance, accordii^ 
to which property descends through the female 
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line and sons have no claim to a share of their 
father's property or to maintenance therefrom; 
they ordinarily follow the custom of holding family 
property undivided, as the joint property of all 
the descendants of a common ancestress, in the 
female line only, each member of the joint family 
being entitled to maintenance from the property 
so held; but some Mappillas, while following the 
Marumakkattayam system in reference to the joint 
family property, are governed by Muhammadan 
law in regard to the self-acquisition of individual 
members of the family. 

Bibliography. Syed Ameer Ali, Mahom- 
inedan Law (Calcutta, 1892 — 1894); Abdur 
Rahim, The Principles of Muhammadan Juris- 
prudence {fjorsAsya., 1911); Sir Roland K. Wilson, 
Anglo-Muha7nniadan Law (London, 1912); Sri- 
pati Roy , Customs and Customary Law in 
British India (Calcutta, 1911); Punjab Custom- 
ary Law., 24 vols. (Calcutta, Lahore, 1881 — 
1911); W. H. Rattigan, Digest of Civil Law 
for the Punjab.^ 7'h ed. (London, 1909); Lewis 
Moore, Malabar Law and Custom (Madras, 1905). 

Administration. 

The early Muhammadan conquest of India was 
more of the nature of a military occupation than 
an actual appropriation of the soil of the country. 
The invaders were comparatively few in number, 
and were constantly engaged in fighting in order 
to make their position secure; they were content 
to receive tribute from the Hindu princes who 
submitted to the new rule, without interfering in 
the internal government of their dominions; in the 
parts of the country under the more immediate 
rule of the conquerors, the native revenue officers 
were not displaced and collected the revenue much 
as before. But as Muhammadan power became 
consolidated and more Muhammadans settled in 
the country, the internal management of the pro- 
vinces came to be taken under the direct control 
of the imperial power, and the Hindu Radjas 
tended to become revenue officials, and both the 
Radjas and their former nobles sank to the posi- 
tion of landlords paying revenue to the govern- 
ment. At the same time there was a tendency for 
the government to enhance the amount of its 
demand ; according to Hindu law the proper share 
of the king was one-sixth of the produce of the 
soil, but under Muhammadan rule attempts were 
made to exact more, and ‘Ala^ al-Din (1296 — 
1316) at one time claimed as much as a half. The 
chief source of revenue was this share in the pro- 
duce of the soil, supplemented by the djizya [q. v.], 
which in India was a poll-tax paid by the Hin- 
dus; but the latter tax was irregularly levied, and 
was abolished by Akbar, while Awrangzeb’s at- 
tempt to re-impose it brought about a rebellion; 
a number of petty cesses were also imposed, often 
of a very oppressive character (Elliot-Dowson, iii. 
182, 377). According to the Muhammadan system 
all land assessed for revenue was divided into the 
khalisa lands paying revenue direct to the royal 
treasury, and the djaglr lands, the revenue of 
which was assigned to individuals, e. g. ministers, 
courtiers, and especially military commanders, who 
took the revenues for their own support or that 
of a military force which they were bound to 
maintain. The djaglr was originally only a life- 
grant and reverted to the State on the death of 
the grantee, and the djaglrdar was not allowed 


to take more than the sum assigned to him, ac- 
cording to the terms of his sanad.^ and if more 
came into his hands, he had to account for the 
surplus to the State treasury. But such djagirs 
tended to become hereditary, especially when the 
central government was weak, and the granting 
of a new sanad to the incoming heir became a 
matter of form, or no fresh sanad was granted at 
all and the djagirdar came to be looked upon as 
a proprietor of the land and could do much as 
he pleased. Attempts were made at times to reduce 
the system of land tenure and assessment to order, 
the most successful being that connected with the 
name of Akbar [q. v.], who entrusted his finance 
minister, Todar Mall, with the task of re-organising 
the revenue system ; the object of the new system 
was to substitute a money-revenue at a fixed rate 
for a revenue in kind varying with the crop. A 
fixed standard of mensuration, the Ingha [q. v.], 
was adopted, the land was surveyed, and the 
average yield was computated by ascertaining the 
actual produce for a number of years; the share 
of the government was fixed as one-third of the 
average produce, payable in money (unless the 
cultivator choose to continue to pay in kind). 
Todar Mall commenced the survey in 1571, but 
the new assessment was never successfully extended 
to all parts of the empire, and considerable changes 
were introduced by later rulers; but Akbar’s land- 
revenue system is the basis of that found in India 
at the present day. Akbar further organised the 
administration by dividing his empire into 15 
suba's or provinces, sub-divided into sarkar's and 
these again into parganah'%\ this arrangement se- 
cured a centralisation of government and with 
some slight changes lasted throughout the period 
of Muhammadan rule. 

Bibliography: A^tn-i Akbart\ Fifth Re- 
port of the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons on the affairs of the Hon. East India 
Company (London, 1812); A Phillips, The Law 
relating to the Land Tenures of Lower Bengal 
(Calcutta, 1876); B. H. Baden-Powell, 714? 
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F. W. Thomas, The Mutual Influence of Mu- 
hammadans and Hindus., chap. i. (Cambridge, 
1892); Edward Thomas, The Revenue Resources 
of the Mughal Empire in India., from A. D. 
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For detailed accounts of the military organisa- 
tion, see P. Horn, Das Heer- und Kriegswesen 
der Grossmoghuls (Leiden, 1894); W. Irvine, 
The Army of the Indian Moghuls (with full 
bibliography) (London, 1903). 

5. Religion. 

a. Sects. The majority of the Indian Muslims 
are Sunnis [q. v.], and owing to the high level 
of theological learning maintained by the 'ulama^ 
for centuries and the close relations kept up with 
centres of religious life and thought in other parts 
of the Muslim world, there ha.s always been a 
large body of orthodox opinion and practice among 
the Indian Sunnis, and these have not differed 
materially from similar manifestations in other 
MusUm lands. The ShPahs [q.v.] have always 
been in a numerical minority in India; under the 
rule of the Shfah sultans of Bidjapur [q. v.] and 
Golkonda [q. v.], and later under that of the Kings 
of Oudh [q. V.], the Nawwabs of Murshidabad 
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[q. V.] and such of the Nawwabs of Rampur as 
became Shl'ah, they enjoyed the favour of the 
ruhng power; but under Sunni rule, they were 
often exposed to persecution and accordingly prac- 
tised takiya [q. v.], i. e. concealment of their 
distinctive doctrines. The Sht'ahs in India form 
less than 10 per cent of the total Muslim popu- 
lation and are mainly of Persian or Turk! descent, 
with the exception of the converts of Hindu origin, 
belonging especially to the Isma'^lli sections of the 
Bohoras and ]^6djas [q. v.]. Since 1907, the 
ghi'ahs have held an annual gathering, called the 
All-India Shl'ah Conference. 

The expectation of the coming of the Imam 
Mahdi [q. v.] has given rise to various religious 
movements throughout the whole of the Muslim 
world; such manifestations as found in India will 
be found described under the separate articles 
Mahdawi ( Ghatrmahdawi ) , NuktawI, NDr- 
BA KHSH l and Roshani. 

Of the sects that have arisen through the in- 
fluence <)f Hinduism, some account is given in 
§ 5 W below. Among the modern sectarian de- 
velopments, the most important are the Wahhabi 
[q. V.], the Ahmadiyah [q. v.], and the Ahl-i 
Kurban. The Wahhabi doctrines were introduced 
into India early in the 19'ti century by Saiyid 
Ahmad [q. v.] and Sharfat Allah [v. art. fara-’idI], 
who initiated entirely independent movements; the 
Wahhabis usually denominate themselves either 
Ahl-i Hadltlj (people of the tradition), as accepting 
the Hadith [q. v.] but rejecting the glosses of com- 
mentators and the four traditionary schools of legal 
interpretation, or Muwahhid (Unitarian) as op- 
posing all practices that obscure the recognition 
of the Unity of God, such as prayers to Muham- 
mad^ and the saints, visits to their tombs, etc., or 
Rad -yadain, because of their practice of raising 
the hands to the ears while praying. The Ahl-i 
Rut un, a small sect founded in 1902 by ^Abd 
SO si'll further than the Wah- 
habis in their rejection of all traditionary theology 
and accept the Kurban alone as their guide in 
matters of faith and practice ; they have devised 
a new form of prayer and do not repeat either 
the^ -ddhan [q. v.] or prayers for the dead. The 
Necari, the followers of the rationalising theology 
of Sir Saiyid Ahmad I^an, cannot rightly be 
described as a sect, nor are their small numbers 
as shown in Census Reports indicative of the 
wide-spread influence of this reformer on the theo- 
logical opinions of his co-religionists; they are 
rather representative of a current of thought that 
is profoundly influencing the attitude of mind 
towards Islam of the younger generation of Indian 
Musulmans. The Necari, like the Gbair-rauhallid, 
forms no ecclesiastical organisation, but shares in 
the revolt against taklid [q. v.], (or, the blind ac- 
ceptance of religious authority), which has been 
described as “the one movement in the Sunni, 
Church which contains the greatest promise” (Syed 
Ameer Ali, The Spirit of Islam. London 1896, 

p. 521-522). 

Religious orders. Abu Ak- 

iari.^ i. 209-210, Trans., iii. 354) enumerates 14 reli- 
gious orders, — all of the Sunni sect. Those that have 
exercised the greatest influence over the religious life 
oi India are the tishtl, the Suhrawardi, the Kadiri, 
the Shattarl and the Naltshbandi. The Cish tr irder 
(founded by Kfewadja Abu Ahmad Abdal Cishti, 
ob. 966) was introduced into India by Khwadja 


Mu'in al-Din Cishti, who was born in Sistan but 
came to India and settled in Adjmir, where he 
died in 1236 [s. cishtI] ; his tomb attracts to Adjmir 
thousands of pilgrims every year and is venerated by 
Hindus and Musulmans alike {fjournal of Indian 
Art.1 vol. iii. p. 8). He counts among his successors 
some of the most famous saints in India ; Khwadja 
Kutb al-Din Bakhtiyar KakI, who was born in 
Farghana, but after a wandering life spent in 
visiting various eminent saints, passed his last 
years in intimate friendship with MuTn al-Dln 
(SishtI and died in the same year as his spiritual 
teacher and friend; he is buried near the Kutb 
Minar at Dihli; — Shaikh Farid al-Din Shakar- 
gandj (ob. 1265), whose tomb is at Pakpattan, 
where an enormous fair is held every year, and 
the object of every pilgrim, whether Hindu or 
Muhammadan, is to get through the narrow gate 
of the shrine on the afternoon or night of the 
51b MuhaiTam (M. A. Macauliffe, The Sikh Reli- 
gion vi. 359 ryy.); --- he had two illustrious 
disciples, one Kutb-i Abdal Shaikh ^All b. Ahmad 
Sabir (ob. 1291), whose tomb is^ near Rurkl (his 
followers are known as Sabir Cishtls), and the 
other, more famous, Nizam al-Din Awliya^ (his 
real name was Muhammad b. Ahmad b. Daniyal 
al- 3 uHjari), (born at Bada’un in 1238), who was 
nominated by Farid al-Din as his lAallfa , or 
successor, when he was only 20 years old, and 
died in 1325; some of the most distinguished 
of his contemporaries were numbered among his 
spiritual pupils, including the poets, Amir Khus- 
raw and Amir Hasan Dihlawl, the historian, HiyS’ 
al-Din BaranI, and a number of others. (For a 
list^ of these, see the biography of the saint, 
entitled Mailub al-Talibln by Muhammad Bula^). 
His tomb in the outskirts of Dihli is surrounded 
by the graves of his followers and admirers 
and is much frequented by pilgrims. His kha- 
lifa was Nasir al-Din Muhammad (or Mahmud) 
Chagh [s. ciRAOH DihlI], who became his pupil 
at the age of 40 and died in 1356; his tomb 
at Dihli is still a place of pilgrimage. The re- 
of these saints led to a wide extension of 
the Cishti order, but it is not possible to mention 
more than two of the later saints, e. g. Shaikh 
Salim Cishti ( ob. 1572), in whose house the 
emperor Djahangir [q. v.] was born ; and Khwa- 
dja Nur Muhammad (ob. 1791), known as Kib- 
la-i Alam, who brought about a revival of the 
Cishti order in the Pan^ab and Sindh. (For further 
details^ see the histories of the Cishti order, e. g. 
Sawdtl al-Antvdr by Muhammad Akram al-Bara- 
sawl, and the works quoted therein, and Siyar 
allArifln by Hamid b. Fadl Allah Djamali). The 
S u h r a w 8 r d 1 order, which takes its name from 
Shihab al-Din Suhrawardi (ob. 1234), was intro- 
duced into India by Baha^ al-Din Zakariya, who 
was bom at Multan but travelled to Baghdad, 
where he became the spiritual pupil of Shihab 
al-Din Suhrawardi ; he died at Multan in 1266 
and his tomb, said to have been built by the 
saint himself, is one of the few examples of the 
architecture of this period in India. One of his 
disciples was Saiyid DjalSl al-Din Surkh-posh, the 
first of this order to come to India from Bukhara, 
where he was born in 1199; after many wander- 
ings he settled in UJh, where he died, in 12915 
he is the ancestor of generations of saints, some 
of whom were active and successful propagandists 
of Islam. His khalifa was his grandson, Saiyid 
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Djalal b. Ahmad Kabir, commonly known as 
Makhdum-i I^ahaniyan (ob. 1384), who is said 
to have made the pilgrimage to Mecca 36 times 
and to have performed innumerable miracles. One 
of Makhduin-i Djahaniyan’s grandsons, Abu Mu- 
hammad "^Abd Allah , known as Burhan al-Dfn 
Kutb-i ‘•Alam (ob. 1453) [q. v.], went to Gudjaiat, 
where his tomb is still a place of pilgrimage at 
Batuwa {Archaeological Sutvey of Western India ^ 
vol. vii. p. 60 sqq.]\ his son, Saiyid Muhammad 
Shah 'Alam (ob. 1475) became still more famous 
and played an important part in the political and 
religious life of his time; his tomb at Rasulabad, 
near Ahmadabad, is a beautiful example of the 
stj’le of architecture characteristic of this district 
(id., vol. viii. p. 15 sqq.'). The Kadiri order 
derives its name from 'Abd al-Kadir al- Dj ili [q. v.], 
who is reverenced throughout India as Pir Dast- 
gir, Piran-i Pir, etc., his festival being widely 
celebrated on the ii'h of RabI' al-akhir. This 
order was introduced into India by one of his 
descendants, Saiyid Muhammad, known as Ban- | 
dagi Muhammad Ghawth, who settled in P’ch in | 
1482 and died there in 1517; he was the progen- 
itor of a number of saints and miracle-woi'kers, 
and his descendants have remained in Uch to the 
present day {Gazetteer of the Bahasoalpur State^ 
pp. 164 — 166, 391 (Lahore igo8)). The Kadiri 
saints are too numerous to enumerate here, but 
mention must be made of Shaikh Mir Muhammad, 
known as Miyan Mir, the spiritual preceptor of 
Data Shikoh [q. v.], who wrote a life of the saint, 
entitled Saklnat al-Atvliya^, he died in Labor in 
1635 and his tomb is still veneiated there. The 
Shattarl order gave seveial great saints to India, 
e. g. Muhammad Ghawth, who numbered among 
his spiritual pupils the emperor Humayun; he 
died in 1562 and was buried at GwaliySr in a 
magnificent tomb erected by the emperor Akbar 
(Saiyid Fadl Allah, Manaki’> Ghawthlya) . His 
disciple, Wadjih al-Dln Gudjarati (ob. 1589), a 
man of great learning, is buried at Ahmadabad 
{Archaeological Survey of Western India ^ viii. 
S 3 ), and another saint of the same order, known 
as Shah Pir (ob. 1632) at Mirath in a tomb built 
by Nur Djahan, wife of the emperor Diahangir. 
The introduction of the Nakshbandl order into 
India is usually attributed to Shaikh Ahmad al- 
Faru^I al-Sirhindl (ob. 1625), (for his letters, see 
Ethe, Cat. Pers. MSS. India Office.^ n®. 1891); 
this order has not enjoyed the same degree of 
popularity as those above mentioned, but there 
lias recently been a revival of it in the Pandjab 
and Kashmir (v. Manakib al-Nadardt,^\.)\€., n®. 652). 
To the wide-spread influence of these orders it is 
largely due that Sufiism has generally been re- 
garded in India as compatible with' orthodoxy. 
Muhammad b. Fadl Allah, of Burhanpur (ob. 1620), 
wrote a commentary on al-Tuhfa al-mursala ila 
l-Nabi.^ to prove that the doctrines of the Sufis 
were in accord with the teaching of the Kur'an 
and the Sunna. 

In addition to the above so-styled bd-shareP 
orders, the members of which observe the customary 
ordinances of Islam as to prayer, fasting, etc., there 
are certain irregular (or be-shara^) orders, peculiar 
to India, which are looked upon with disfavour . 
by the orthodox; their adherents are almost 
entirely confined to uneducated persons of the 
lower classes. Among these are the Madaris, 
who are followers of Zinda Shah Madar, a 


legendary personage said by some to have been 
a converted Jew (born at Aleppo in the II*h 
cent.), who settled in India and expelled a demon, 
named Makan Deo, from the spot (Makanpur) 
where his own shrine is now venerated; according 
to other accounts, he was a disciple of Shaikh 
Muhammad Taifur ShamI and died in 1436. The 
fakirs of this sect claim to be immune against 
fire and the bites of snakes and scorpions. The 
devotion to Shah Madar is widespread, and pil- 
grims resort to his shrine from great distances. 
The Rasul Shahls are followers of a certain Rasul 
Shah, of the Alwar State, w'ho in the i8th cent, 
is said to have received miraculous powers from 
a saint in Egypt. They rub ashes on their bodies 
and faces, and shave the head, moustaches and 
eyebrows; they look upon the drinking of spirits 
as a virtue, and the sect is consequently con- 
sidered to be a disreputable one by orthodox 
Muslims. In Gudjarat they wander about t>egging, 
without wives or settled homes; but in the Pan- 
djab they are not celibate, being as a rule 
well-to-do citizens who are never seen begging, 
and some are said to be men of literary taste and 
are popularly credited with a loiowledge of alchemy. 

c. Saints. The Muslim saints of India may be 
counted by hundreds. Several of the more impor- 
tant have already been referred to in the account 
of the religious orders; these are historical per- 
sonages of whom some record remains, and there 
are many more like them. But others are historical 
persons whose identity has become overlaid with 
a mass of legend, in which the record of history 
is almost entirely obscured, e. g. GhazI Miyan 
[q. v.], SakhI Saiwar [q. v.], etc. Others are purely 
legendary, as Khwadja Khidr [q. v.]. Baba Ratan 
(v. Horovitz, fournal of the Panjab Historical 
Society., ii. n®. 2), Shaikh Sadu, etc. The process 
of canonisation still goes on, and new saints are 
from time to time added to the calendar, e. g. at 
MotIhSri (in Bengal) a Muhammadan Pir, named 
PatukI Sa^In (ob. between i860 and 1870) is 
credited with miraculous powers and his aid is 
invoked especially by litigants. Besides the many 
miracles ascribed to these saints in thmr life-time, 
they are still believed to be able to work wonders 
for those who invoke their aid ; miraculous cures 
especially are said to be wrought at their tombs, 
and childless women pray to them for offspring, 
and litigants for success in the law-courts; the 
beneficent activity of others has a more restricted 
reference, e. g. Khwadja ffijidr, Malumiyar and 
Pir Badr are the patron saints of boatmen and 
sailors, Sher Shah (of MultSn) of persecuted lovers, 
Shah Dawla takes microcephalic children under his 
protection, etc. Many of these saints are known 
as Pirs, a title of honour applied not only to the 
famous historical saints above-mentioned but also 
to living spiritual preceptors, who guide their 
disciples {murid) in the practices of the devout 

life, not only to the saints whose shrines are 

visited by thousands of pilgrims from distant parts, 
but also to those obscure individuals whose tombs 
are to be found by hundreds in the bye-lanes of 
a town or the outskirts of a village and enjoy 
only a local reputation. For the religious movement 
condemnatory of the worship of saints, see the 
art. KARAMAT 'alI and wahhabI. 

B ib lio gr aphy. Besides the works already 
mentioned, see 'Abd al-Ha^k b. Saif al'-Din al- 
Dihlawl, Akhbar al-Akhydr', Data Shikoh. Safi- 
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nat al-Awliy^-^ Ghulam 'All Azad al-Bilgraml, 
Rawdai a/-Awliya^ Muhammad Aman, Safinat 
al-Arifln\ Hamid b. Fadl Allah, Siyar al-Ari- 
ftn\ Abu ’1-Fadl, A^in-i Akbarl (Trans., vol. 

Firi^ta, Gulshan-i Ibrdliimi^ Makala 125 
Ghulam Sarwar, Kkazlnat al-Asfiy?f (Lucknow 
1873); Sher 'All Afsos, Ara'‘ish-i Mahjil (Cal- 
cutta 1808); R. C. Temple, The Legends of 
the Panjab (Bombay 1884 — 1901). 

d. Festivals. The chief festivals of the Mus- 
lim year are 'Id al-Adha [q. v.], (vulgarly known 
as 'A/-/ zuhd or hakra-id or even bakrui (“the cow 
festival“)), celebrated on the tenth day of Dhu 
’1-Hidjdja, and 'Id al-Fitr [q. v.], at the end of 
the fast of Ramadan. These are the only festivals 
recognised by the strictly orthodox, but there 
are several others that are commonly observed 
throughout India, e. g. shab-i barat (“the night of 
the decree”), the I4>h day of Sha'ban ; God is 
believed to register on this night the deeds and 
fortunes of men during the coming year; it is 
celebrated by the vulgar by letting off fireworks, 
while the pious spend this night or the eve of 
the festival in prayer for deceased relatives ; barah- 
rea/a/, the 12th day of Rabi' al-awwal, in com- 
memoration of the death of Muhammad, or in 
some parts, the day of his birth (mawlid al-nabi) 
is observed on this date; akhir-i cahdr-shamba^ 
the last Wednesday of the month of Safar, the 
day on which Muhammad obtained some mitigation 
of his fatal illness and bathed for the last time. 
The first ten days of the month of Muharram 
[q. v.] are observed as days of mourning for the 
death of Husain [q. v.] by Shl'ahs pre-eminently, 
but the lo'h day is observed as a popular festival 
in most cities with a Muhammadan population, 
and Hindus also often take an active part in the 
celebrations; in the Gwaliyar State the Maharaja 
provides a teLziya [q. v.], and the expenses of the 
festival are defrayed from the state revenue (v. 
J. C. Oman, The Brahmans^ Theists and Muslims 
of India (London, 1907), Part iii. chap. i.). In 
honour of the more famous saints, a celebration, 
called ''tirs [q. v.], is held on the anniversary of 
his death, when a large concourse of persons visits 
his tomb; prayers are recited, the Kurban is read, 
offerings are made to the guardians of the tomb, 
and alms are distributed to the poor. 

Bibliography. Kazim ' Alt Dja wan, Bdrah- 
mdsa, (Calcutta, 1812); Dja'far Sharif, Qa?toon-e- 
Islam., translated by G. A. Herklots, chap, xv- 
xxvi; Mrs. Meer Hassan Ali, Mussulmaitns of 
India., i. chap. 2 — 4, II ; E. Sell, The Faith 
of Islam., chap, vi., 3'd ed. (London, 1907). 

e. Relations with Hinduism. The Mmslim 
conquerors of India for the most part showed little 
regard for the Tlindu religion, but plundered and 
destroyed Hindu temples in large numbers without 
compunction. But the Arabs in Sind spared the 
temples in the towns that submitted to them, and the 
fact that Awrangzeb found so many temples left for 
him to destroy bears testimony to the limits that 
his predecessors put on their iconoclastic zeal. 
For the most part the Muslims in India have 
been either hostile or indifferent to Hinduism, and 
throUi’'hout the whole Muhammadan period it is 
not possible to find another work showing the 
same scientific interest in this faith or the same 
profound knowledge of its literature as the India 
of al-Biruni [q. v.], the contemporary of Mahmud 
of Ghazni. More than five centuries elapsed be- 


fore Akbar’s desire to learn the Hindu doctrines 
caused him to have the Mahdbharata, the Rama- 
yana and the other Hindu scriptures translated 
into Persian, and his friend, Faizi, compiled for 
his instruction a treatise on the Vedanta philoso- 
phy. Akbar allowed his Hindu wives to have the 
ceremonies of their religion perfoimed in the royal 
palace, and under their influence and that of the 
Brahmans whose society he cultivated, he adopted 
several Hindu practices, e. g. he abstained from 
the eating of beef, and on certain festivals he 
wore the Brahmanical cord and had his forehead 
marked like a Hindu sectary. Djahanglr had none 
of the religious earnestness of his father, but he 
kept up the Hindu customs that Akbar Kad adopted 
and observed such Hindu festivals as the Diwali, 
or feast of lights, and on biva-ratri, (or Siva’s 
night), would invite Hindu yogis to the palace and 
eat and drink with them. A more earnest and 
sympathetic student of Hindu thought was Diahan- 
glr’s grandson , Dara Shikbh [q. v.] , who dili- 
gently cultivated the society of Hindu yogis, and 
as a result of this intercourse (he tells us) came 
to the conclusion that the divergence between the 
doctrines of the Hindu pantheists aud those of 
the Muslim Sufis was merely verbal; with the ob- 
ject of reconciling the two systems, he wrote his 
Madjmcl al-Bahrain\ he also translated, or had 
translated for him, into Persian, several works of 
Hindu metaphysics, including the Upanishads (under 
the title Sirr-i Akbar'). The large number of such 
translations from Sanskrit and Hindi into Per- 
sian, that were made from time to time (see, 
Eth^, Cat. Pers. MSS. I. (?. , nO. 1928 sq.\ 
Grundr. der iran. Philologie, ii. 352 — 7), bears 
evidence to the interest which many Muham- 
madans took in the beliefs of their Hindu fellow- 
subjects, and in mysticism especially they found 
a common basis for religious thought. Muslim 
saints numbered many Hindus among their disci- 
ples, and thousands of Hindus still worship at 
their tombs; on the other hand Hindu ascetics, 
though less rarely, numbered some Muhammadans 
among their spiritual pupils. Instances are not 
unknown of friendschip between saints of the rival 
creeds, e. g. at Girot (in the Pandjab) the tombs 
of two ascetics, Djamall Sultan and Dial Bhavan, 
who lived in close amity during the early part of 
the 191!' cent., stand close to one another and are 
reverenced by Hindus and Mohammadans alike. ^ 
(Bhawani Das, Dj ivan Caritra Sribhagat Dial 
Bhavan^l (Labor, 1900)). Bawa Fattu (/nr. 1700), 
a Muslim saint whose tomb is at Ranital (in the 
Kangra District), received the gift of prophecy 
by the blessing of a Hindu saint, Sodhi Guru 
Gulab Singh. On the other hand Baba Shahana, 
a Hindu saint whose cult is observed in the Djhang 
District, is said to have been the celd or spiri- 
tual disciple of a Muslim fakir who changed the 
original name, Mihra, of his Hindu follower into 
Mihr Shah. With a still more remarkable libera- 
lity, some Muslim theologians have admitted into 
their system the gods of the Hindu pantheon, on 
the ground that the Kurban ( xiii. 8 ; xvi. 38 ) 
teaches that God has sent a prophet to every nation, 
to guide it into the truth ; thus (to give one instance 
only, from modern literature,) one of the present 
guardians of the shrine of Nizam al-Din Awliy^, 

— himself a descendant of this saint, — maintains 
that the life and teachings of Rama, Krishna and 
Buddha clearly show that they are the prophets 
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referred to in the Kur’an, though no express men- 
tion is made there of India; for it cannot be 
supposed that God would have made so vast a 
country an exception to the operation of His ge- 
neral rule. (Hasan Nizami, Hindustan ke do pai- 
^anibar Kdm 0 Krishasi^ salTim Alldhi ^alaihimd^ 
p. 3 (Lahore, 1325 H.)). The Muhammadan poets 
of Bengal went still further in their recognition 
of Hindu theology, e. g. '^Alaol ( flcr. 17^*' cent.) 
sang the praises of Siva, and Mirza Husain ‘All 
composed hymns in honour of the goddess Kali. 
(Uinesh Candra Sen, History of Bengali Language 
and Literature^ pp. 626, 793 (Calcutta, 1911)). 

Owing to the fact that the Muslims in India 
have lived for centuries in close contact with 
Hindus and are themselves to a large extent des- 
cended from Hindu converts, it is not surprising 
that Islam in India presents certain characteristics 
peculiar to this country. The process of conver- 
sion was often incomplete, and the converts, ill- 
instructed in their new faith, carried with them 
many of their old beliefs and practices. The s.a- 
cred sites of the earlier faith continued under a 
changed name to be frequented by pious persons ; 
this has happened in the case of Buddhist shrines 
in the Gandhara country, and to an enormous 
extent in Ka.shmir, w'here a Muhammadan ziyarat 
frequently marks the site of a Hindu tirtha\ it 
is then often stated to be the tomb of a saint, 
e. g. the tomb of Bamadin Sahib, a popular place 
of pilgrimage for Muhammadans in Kashmir, has 
been identified with an ancient Hindu temple 
built by Bhima S 5 hi, the last Hindu king of 
Kabul (ob. 1026); the saint is now said to have 
been a Hindu ascetic, and to have borne the name 
of Bhuma Sadhi, before his conversion to Islam. 
{Kalhana's Rajatarangint ^ translated by M. A. 
Stein, i. 249 (Westminster, 1900); A. Foucher, 
Notes sur la geographic ancicnne du Gandhara. 
Bulletin de I'Ecole Franfaise cL Extreme-Orient., 
i- 333 tq. (Hanoi, 1901)). Such survivals from 
Hinduism are more marked in villages and coun- 
try districts;, remote from the influence of the 
‘ulama^; here the Musulmans still continue to 
worship the tutelary godlings of the village, join 
in Hindu festivals and employ Brahmans at their 
marriage ceremonies. (For details see Transactions 
of the Third Lnternational Congress for the History 
of Religions., t\. 314 sqq.'). This close associa- 
tion with Hindus has also led to the formation 
of some mixed sects, which attempt to bring about 
a reconciliation between Hindus and Muhamma- 
dans; among these are the Pirzadas, a sect founded 
by Muhammed Shah Dulla (about the middle of 
the 17th cent.), whose tomb is at Bahadurpur (in 
the Central Provinces) ; he compiled a book con- 
taining a selection of passages from both the 
Hindu and Muslim scriptures and adopted as a 
supreme deity the tenth incarnation of Vishnu, 
which is to come and is known in the sect as 
Nishkalanki, “the sinless one”. The Husaini Brah- 
mans call themselves followers of the Atharva 
Veda, but ask for alms in the name of Husain; 
they adopt such of the doctrines of Islam as are 
not contrary to Hindu teachings , and observe 
Muslim customs, even keeping the fast of Rama- 
dan, and have a special devotion to the saint, 
Mu‘in al-Din Cishti of Adjmir ; the men dress 
like Musalmans , the women like Hindus. The 
Kartabhadjas, the members of a sect (founded in 
Bengal in the i8th cent.), who call their creed the 


Satya Dharma {true faith), include both Hin- 
dus and Musulmans, and in this sect a Muham- 
madan may even become the spiritual guide of a 
Brahman. The Sandjogis, the Djadupetias and the 
I.albegis are similar sects on the borderland be- 
tween Hinduism and Islam. A like syncretism 
shows itself in the teaching of Nanak, the founder 
of the Sikh religion (see T. P. Hughes, Dictio- 
nary of Islam, art. Sikhism), and would seem to 
have originated the worship of the Pane PIr [q. v.]. 
Such an approximation is sometimes indicative of 
the incompleteness of the piocess of conversion, 
as in the case of the Malkanas in Agra and the 
adjoining districts, who are converts to Islam but 
are reluctant to describe themselves as Musulmans ; 
their names are Hindu and they use the saluta- 
tion Ram Ram ; they mostly worship in Hindu 
temples, but sometimes frequent a mosque, prac- 
tise circumcision and bury their dead. Such imper- 
fect conversion has rendered possible the recent 
return to Hinduism of the descendants of such 
converts. In 1880, about 160 families of Matia 
Kunbis, whose ancestors were converted in the 
15th cent, by Imam Shah [q. v.] of Pirana, formed 
themselves into a separate caste, calling them- 
selves Vaishnava Matias, gave up all Muhamma- 
dan customs, employed Brahman priests and re- 
fused to eat with their Muhammadan brethren, 
the Pirana Matias. The Arya Samadj has been 
very active in the work of re-conversion, and one 
of the societies affiliated to it, called the Radjptit 
Suddhi Sabha, having for its chief object the re- 
conversion of Muhammadan Radjputs to Hinduism, 
claims to have converted to the beliefs of the 
Arya Samadj as many as 1052 of such Radjputs 
in the three years, 1907 to 1910. This change 
has been facilitated by the fact that intermarriage 
with Hindus has been common (esp. among the 
Cawhans in the Eastern Pandjab) and the tribal 
bond with Hindu sections of the tribe has always 
been stronger than any difference of religion. 

6. Literature. Muslim India has always pre- 
served a learned tradition and the study of Arabic 
has been diligently pursued by the ‘ulama^, but 
their literary activity in this language has been 
largely confined to commentaries, — on the Kur an, 
and Hadith, on the works of fikh, grammar, rhe- 
toric, etc., commonly read by students. Among the 
commentaries on the KuPan , mention may be 
made of Faizi’s [q. v.] tour de force entitled Sa- 
■watf al-ilhdm, in which all letters with diacriti- 
cal points were avoided. ‘Abd al-Hakim al-Siyal- 
kotl was an industrious commentator, who enjoyed 
the patronage of the emperor Shahdjahan. Muhibb 
Allah al-Bihari (ob. 1707) [q. v.] compiled a 
treatice on jurisprudence, al-Musallam , and an- 
other on logic, Sullam aNUlum, which became fa- 
vourite text-books, and generations of commentators 
wrote glosses upon them. Another industrious 
commentator w'as Bahr al-‘Ulum (ob. 1810), [q. v.]. 
An important contribution to legal literature was 
al-Fatawd aNAlamgiri, a collection of legal opi- 
nions by HanafI jurists, compiled by Shaikh Nizam 
and others in the reign of the emperor Awrangzeb. 
The greater part of the historical and mystical 
literature of Muslim India was written in Persian, 
but among Arabic writings mention may be made 
of Tuhfat al-Mudjahidln, an account of the Mu- 
hammadans of Malabar, by Shaikh Zain al-Dia, 
(ed. D. Lopes, Lisboa, 1898), and al-Diatvahir 
al-khamsiyah by Muhammad Ghawth [q. v.]. (Bi- 
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bliography : Brockelmann , Gesck. d. arab. Litte- 
ratur , ii. 219 Jyy., 415 jyy., 503 ; Siddik 

Hasan , Ithaf al-Nitbald' ; Catalogues of Libra- 
ries in India, e. g. Nizam’s Library [Haidar- 
abad], Rampur Library, Public Library, Bankipur, 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta, etc.). But the 
chief literary language of the Indian Muhamma- 
dans has been Persian [q. v.], which in modern 
times has been replaced by Urdu [q. v.] as a lite- 
rary medium. Works written in the above lan- 
guages have a vogue among educated Muhamma- 
dans throughout the whole peninsula, but there 
is also a considerable literature, consisting mainly 
of didactid and religious writings, translations, 
poetry and romances, in many of the provincial 
vernaculars, e. g. Bengali, Gudjarati, Hindi, Pandj- 
abl, Pushtu, Sindhi, Tamil, etc. (v. separate articles). 

7. Education. During the Muhammadan 
period, the condition of learning was apt to vary 
with the good-will of the sovereign, but from the 
earliest period of Muhammadan rule scholars re- 
ceived generous patronage from the state. Muham- 
mad Ghorl founded madrasas in Adjmir immedia- 
tely after the conquest and his general. Muham- 
mad b. Bakhtvar did the same in Bengal, and the 
example thus set by the early conquerors was 
followed by the majority of their successors, though 
instances are not unknown of the hostility or in- 
difference of a ruler resulting in a corresponding 
decay of learning. But private benevolence was 
not lacking to supplement the generosity of prin- 
ces; the remains of the vast madrasa built by 
Mahmud Gawan in 1478 — 1479 are still standing 
at Bldar, and that founded by Mshum Anagah, 
the nurse of Akbar, in 1561, in the vicinity of 
Dihll. P rom the outset these madrasas were well 
provided with learned teachers, and the devasta- 
tions of the Mongols caused many scholars to take 
refuge in India, where they carried on the tradi- 
tions that had made Muslim learning so famous 
in the West. The largest of these madrasas vfere 
naturally to be found in the chief centres of 
government, and the students trained in them 
became teachers in the maktabs and mosque-schools 
that existed in most Muhammadan villages up to 
modem times. The decay of the Muhammadan 
rule and the consequent loss of patronage led to a 
decline in Muslim learning. Warren Hastings at- 
tempted to arrest this decline by establishing a 
Madrasa in Calcutta in 1781; but the older type 
of education no longer fitted persons for employ- 
ment in government service, with the disappea- 
rance of Persian as the official language and the 
substitution of English in the higher courts, and 
the vernacular language of the various provinces, 
in the lower courts. In 1835 Lord William Ben- 
tinck, the then Governor-General of India, esta- 
blished the policy of promoting education in the 
English language ; while this policy was warmly 
supported by the Hindus, the Muhammadans al- 
most entirely held aloof from the English schools 
and colleges, preferring a system of learning in 
harmony with their own faith, and thinking that 
English education induced a spirit of disbelief in 
reli^on. From time to time the Government of 
India proposed measures for dealing with the 
backward condition of education among the Mu- 
hammadans, and laid down the lines of policy to 
be pursued in Resolutions of 1871, 1885, 1888, 
1894, and 1913, and liberal grants-in-aid have been 
given to colleges, such as that of Aligarh [q. v.]. 


and other educational establishments, and scholar- 
ships granted to Muhammadan students. The total 
number of Muhammadan pupils under instruction 
in all classes of educational institutions in 1912 
was I 562 000. Of the various religious communities 
in India, the Muhammadan on the whole exhibits a 
greater degree of illiteracy than any other, with 
the exception of the Animistic tribes: only 69 
men, and 4 women, per thousand are able to read 
and write. This backward condition of the Mu- 
hammadans generally is lai'gely due to the low 
level of education in the parts of the country 
(e. g. the North-West of India and Eastern Bengal), 
where they are chiefly to be found. In the ancient 
centres of Muslim civilisation, their level of edu- 
cation is as high or even higher than that of the 
Hindus, and the number of Muhammadans at- 
tending the Universities is yearly on the in- 
crease. 

Biblio gr ap hy. N. N. Law, The Promo- 
tion of Learning during Muhammadan Rule 
(London, 1916)); G. W. Leitner, History of In- 
digenous Education in the Panjab (Calcutta, 
1883); Abdul Karim, Muhammadan Education 
in Bengal (Calcutta, 1900); Syed Mahmood, 
A History of English Education in India. 
(Aligarh, 1895); Quinquennial Reviews of the 
Progress of Education in India (since 1886). 
8. Art. Space does not admit of any account 
being given here of the vast artistic activity of 
the Muhammadans in India, and reference must 
therefore be made to the literature on the sub- 
ject. — Architecture: The architectural mo- 
numents of Muhammadan India are chiefly mos- 
ques and tombs (in large numbers), and some 
palaces in the chief cities. The early conquerors 
made use of materials taken from the Hindu and 
Eijain temples etc. which they had destroyed, and 
employed Hindu workmen to erect buildings suited 
to the requirements of Muslim worship. In the 
great mosques at Adjmir and Old Dihll, built at 
the beginning of the I3tli cent., Hindu pillars 
were re-erected without any alteration, except that 
dissimilar fragments were sometimes put together; 
while on the great gateways of the enclosures was 
lavished a wealth of ornamentation and of stately 
Arabic inscriptions, which mark out these build- 
ings as among the most richly decorated examples 
of Muhammadan architecture in India. After this 
superb beginning followed a rapid development of 
architectural forms, varying considerably in the 
several independent kingdoms that arose in the 
different parts of India occupied by the Muham- 
madan conquerors. Of these local styles as many 
as thirteen have been enumerated. They vary from 
the stern and massive tombs of the early kings 
of Dihll and the grand simplicity of the towering 
mosques of Djawnpur, to the studied elegance and 
exquisite detail of ornamentation in the buildings 
of Ahmadabad, and the degenerate tawdriness of 
Lakhnaw. For some account of the architectural 
monuments in these various localities, the reader 
is referred to the articles under the name of each, 
e. g. Bidjapur, Dihll, Djawnpur etc. ; but space 
has been found for a separate article on MUGHAL 
ARCHITECTURE, which was not limited to a single 
locality. — Bibliography. Reports and other 
publications of the Archaeological Survey of Indian 
Gustave Le Bon, Les Monuments de (Paris,. 

*® 93 ); J- Fergusson, History of Indian and 
Eastern Architecture., ed. J. Burgess (London, 
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1910) ; E. B. Havell, Indian Architecture (Lon- 
don, 1913); Imperial Gazetteer of India^ vol. ii. 
chap. V (with bibliography). — Painting: 
Few examples of Muhammadan painting in India 
before the l6'h cent, are known, but under the 
patronage of Akbar and his successors Indian artists 
produced a vast quantity of pictures, sometimes as 
separate works of art, but mostly as illustrations 
of manuscripts ; the mathnawi's of Nizami, and ro- 
mances both in poetry and prose, were frequently 
illustrated; but the Mughal school of painting ex- 
celled particularly in portraiture, and a large 
number of vivid and realistic portraits of the 
monarchs and courtiers of this dynasty has been 
preserved. The influences under which these artists 
worked were partly connected with the school of 
painters that enjoyed the patronage «f the Timurid 
princes, — and painters who preserved the tra- 
dition of this school were undoubtedly attracted 
into India, — but to a larger measure with in- 
digenous Hindu art. European paintings and en- 
gravings were also sedulously copied and their in- 
fluence can be traced in many pictures of the 
Mughal school. The majority of these pictures are 
unsigned, but some bear the names of the artists, 
e. g. Mir Saiyid 'All, 'Abd al-Samad and other 
Musulmans who painted for Akbar, — Mansflr and 
Muhammad Nadir, among the artists patronised 
by Djahangir, etc. — Bibliography: E. B. 
Havell, Indian Sculpture and Painting^ Part ii. 
(London, 1908); Vincent A. Smith, A History of 
Fine Art in India and Ceylon^ chap. xiv. (Oxford, 

19 1 1) ; F. R. Martin, The Miniature Painting 
and Painters of Persia^ India and Turkey^ chap, 
ix. (London, 1912); A. K. Coomaraswamy , The 
Arts and Crafts of India and Ceylon (with bi- 
bliography), (London, 1913). — Calligraphy: 
The art of the calligrapher was held in high 
honour in India, as in other parts of the Muham- 
madan world, and many mosques and tombs are 
decorated with inscriptions that reveal a superb 
mastery of the Arabic script. The same skill W'as 
shown in the copying of manuscripts, both Arabic 
and Persian, and monarchs and nobles vied with 
one another in their patronage of expert calligra- 
phists. Some of these were attracted to India from 
other countries, e. g. ‘Abd al-Samad, known as 
S^inn Kaiam, from Shiraz, who was patronized 
by Humayun and Akbar; Mir Khalil Allah, who 
went from ‘Irak to the court of Ibrahim ‘Adil 
Shah II of Bidjapur (987 — 1035 A. H.); Saiyid 
Ali Khan, of Tabriz, known as Djawahir Rakam, 
whom Awrangzib appointed to teach his sons the 
art of penmanship. Under the influence of these 
and other masters in the art, a long series of 
native calligraphists was trained, who only slowly 
gave way before the introduction of the printing 
press. — Bibliography: Epigrafhia Indo-Mosle- 
»«rVa(with bibliography) (Calcutta, 1908 ryy.); Ghu- 
l 5 m Muhammad Dihlavi, Tadhkira-i Khushna- 
vlsdn^ ed. M. Hidayat Husain (Bibl. Ind.) (Cal- 
cutta, 1910); C. Huart, Les Calligraphes et les Mi- 
niaturisies de C Orient Musulman (Paris, 1908). — 
Metal-work, Textiles etc.: The Journal 
of Indian Art and Industry (London, 1886 

Sir George C. M. Birdwood, The Indus- 
trial Arts of India (London, 1880); T. N. 
Mukhai]i, , Art-Manufactures of India (Calcutta, 
1888); Maurice Maindron, VArt Indien (Paris, 
1898); Sir George Watt, Indian Art at Delhi 
(Calcutta, 1903); H. Saladin et G. Migeon, 


Manaei. FArt Musulman^ ii. (Paris, 1907); A. 
K. Coomaraswamy, The Arts and Crafts of India 
and Ceylon^ chap. xii. (London, 1913); and the 
Monographs on Arts and Industries published by 
the Provincial Governments in India. — Garden 
design: C. M. Villiers Stuart, Gardens of the 
Great Mughals (London, 1913). 

Bibliography: Besides the works referred 
to above, the following deserve particular men- 
tion : J. H. Garcin de Tassy, Memoire sur les 
Particulariies de la Religion niusubnane dans 
r Inde. (Paris, 1831, 1874); Mrs. Meer Hassan 
Ali, Observations on the Mussulmauns of India^ 
descriptive of their Manners^ Customs^ Habits and 
Religious Opinions (London, 1832; reprinted, 
1917); Dja‘far Sharif, Qanoon-c-Islam, or the 
Customs of the Moosulmans of India^ comprising a 
full aszd exact account of their various Rites and 
Ceresnonies^ f rom the moment of birth till the hour 
of deaths by Jaffur Shurreef, translated by G. 
A. Herklots (London, 1832; 2*= ed. Madras, 
1863; reprinted, 1895); I. Goldziher, Vorlesun- 
gen uber den Islatn^ p. 305 sqq. (Heidelberg, 
igio). More detailed bibliographies are given 
under the separate articles devoted to Indian 
provinces, towns, kingdoms, distinguished per- 
sonages, etc. A vast amount of information is 
to be found in the official publications of the 
Government of India (v. Frank Campbell, Index- 
Catalogue of Indian Official Publications in the 
Library^ British Museum)^ especially the publi- 
cations of the Ethnographic Survey (e. g. H. 
H. Risley, The Tribes and Castes of Bengal^ 
(Calcutta, 1891-1892); W. Crooke, The Tribes 
and Castes of the North-Western Provinces and 
Oudh (Calcutta, 1896); E. Thurston, Castes and 
Tribes of Southern India (Madras, 1909); H. 
A. Rose, A Glossary of the Tribes and Castes 
of the Punjab and North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince (Lahore, 19 ll)), and Census Reports and 
Gazetteers. The following periodicals and ma- 
gazines contain numerous articles dealing with 
the Muhammadans of India, Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal (Calcutta, 1832 sqql)\ 
Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society (Bombay, 1844 sqql)\ Calcutta 
Review (Calcutta, 1844 sqq Journal of the 
National Indian Association (London, 1876x77.); 
Panjab Notes and Queries (Allahabad, 1883 — 
1888); North Indian Notes and Queries (Allah- 
abad, 1891 — -1896); Journal of the Moslem 
Institute (Calcutta, 1905x77.); Revue du Monde 
Musulman (Paris, 1906 X77.); The Muslim 
Review (Allabahad, 1910 sqq.). 

For newspapers see the art. ujarIda, iv. 

(T. W. Arnold.) 

INDIES (Dutch East) comprise the Malay Ar- 
chipelago and the western half of New Guinea as 
far as Long. 141°, except for the north coast of 
Borneo, which is English, the Philippines, which 
belong to the United States, and Portuguese East 
Timor. These Dutch colonies thus include thou- 
sands of Islands which run from the largest in the 
world such as New Guinea and Borneo to archi- 
pelagoes of the smallest coral islands. From the 
geographical point of view they are divided into 
the Great Sunda Islands (Borneo, Sumatra, Cele- 
bes, and Java) with the archipelagoes belonging 
to them); Little Sunda Islands (Bali, Lombok, 
Sumbawa, Flores, Sumba, Savu, Rotti, and Timor 
with the surrounding islands), the Moluccas (Hal- 
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maheira with Ternate, Tidore, Makian, and Ba- 
tjan, Sula Islands, Buru, Seran, Ambon, and Banda) 
and New-Guinea with the adjoining groups of is- 
lands such as Misol, Waigeu, Batanta, and Sala- 
wati in the west, and Kei, Timor-Laut, and Aru in 
the south-west. The area is about 35031 geogr. 
sq. miles. The whole area of the Dutch East In- 
dies is as large as that of Europe without Cen- 
tral and Northern Russia. 

The conditions of life in this island world are 
very much influenced by its position under the 
equator, between Asia and Australia, and between 
the Indian and Pacific Oceans, surrounded by 
warm seas everywhere. The formation and origin 
of the land is also of special importance. The 
form and situation of the larger islands is a 
result of the fold mountains which arise on the 
edge of the area of depression in the Indian 
and Pacific Oceans. One such range on the west 
and south edge of the Archipelago supports the 
islands of Sumatra, Java, and the Little Sunda 
Islands ; the chain of mountains which crosses 
Borneo from west to east runs parallel to it. 
Celebes and the eastern islands as far as New 
Guinea show similar systems of folding which 
cross one another, being dependent on these two 
areas. The relative wealth of the larger islands in 
precious metals and other ores, which, like gold 
and silver, attracted foreign nations in quite early 
times, and like tin, which is now an important 
source of revenue to the government and to great 
mining companies, is due to the predominance 
of these chains of mountains formed of sedimentary 
and granitic rocks. Other valuable minerals, such 
as petroleum and anthracite, which are exploited on 
Sumatra, Java, and Borneo, come from the ter- 
tiary strata, which are common in the East Indies. 

Of still greater importance is the volcanic na- 
ture of this chain of mountains, which is most 
marked on the series of islands from Sumatra to 
Timor and through its weathered eruptive pro- 
ducts causes the unusually great fertility of these 
islands. Besides the very numerous volcanoes, the 
volcanic plateaus in Sumatra and the alluvial 
plains of volcanic origin (Sumatra and Java) are 
among the most highly cultivated and thickly 
populated regions of the East Indies. The island 
of Celebes and the Moluccas are also very volcanic. 

Next to folding of strata and volcanic effects, 
coral has the greatest share in the formation of 
mountains in the Archipelago. From the very 
earliest period of the earth , countless coral reefs 
have been formed in these tropical seas in the 
shallows, where there is sufficient oxygen, light 
and temperature (about 22° cent.) and the pro- 
cess is still going on. The growth of the coral 
reefs is caused not only by the coral polypi but 
also by molluscs, chalk algae, diatomeae, and many 
other organisms. The Indian calciferous ranges 
formed by these reefs thus very rarely yield pure 
marble. In the course of time this part of the earth’s 
surface has been subjected to great upheavals and 
depressions so that the old coral reefs have either 
been transformed into vast calciferous mountains 
of varying age or, although they could only be 
formed in the upper regions of the water, are now 
found at a great depth. On all the Great Sunda Is- 
lands one now finds those limestone mountains which 
are marked by infertility as are often also the 
neighbouring plains. The small islands formed of 
coral rock are also very numerous, which have 


recently become very important through the culti- 
vation of the cocoa-nut palm. The caves washed 
out of the calciferous rocks supply the edible swal- 
lows’ (of the Salanga kind) nests eaten by the 
Chinese. 

Living coral reefs are found on almost all the 
rocky coasts of the Archipelago and in shallows 
in the high seas. 

The climate of the Indies is a moist tropical 
one and besides being fertile produces a very exu- 
berant vegetation. It renders possible the cultiva- 
tion of the most valuable tropical plants such as 
sugar cane, tobacco, spices, indigo, etc. The most 
important factor for agriculture in the tropics is 
the rainfall. Only at isolated places is this less than 
76 inches in the year, the minimum for the growth 
of tropical forests. The usual fall is 160 — 180 
inches. In the north of Central Java as much as 
360 inches a year has been recorded. 

The situation between Asia and Australia causes 
a climate affected by the monsoons, the result of 
which is that, during our summer, dry winds from 
the east and southeast prevail and, during our 
winter, winds from the west and northwest with a 
rainy season predominate, in our spring and autumn 
changing winds form a transition. 

The dry monsoon is strongest in the south- 
east. Timor and the adjoining islands have six or 
more months of drought each year, for which the 
winds from Australia are responsible. In the north 
and west this dryness of the wind is more or 
less alleviated by the greater breadth of the sea 
crossed and the vapours which the heat raises 
from it. The Moluccas, Celebes, Borneo, Java, and 
Sumatra thus feel this drought less and are more 
suitable for intensive agriculture throughout the 
year. Central and Northern Sumatra lie outside 
the monsoon area. The characteristic tropical tem- 
perature of about 27° Cent, with only slight va- 
riations in a day or year of + 5" prevails only 
in the plains. In western Java at a height of 1800 
feet it is much lower (23°) and shows greater va- 
riations and thus we have a subtropical climate. 
The cultivation of tea, coffee, Chinese and Euro- 
pean vegetables is possible here. In other coun- 
tries the transition varies more rapidly, for example 
on Borneo. These climatic conditions have favoured 
the growth of tropical forests, which must origi- 
nally have covered the Greater Sunda Islands en- 
tirely, till man destroyed them, almost entirely on 
Java, in part on Sumatra, and only to a small 
extent in Borneo. Even at the beginning of our 
era mention is made of the products of the Su- 
matra bush, such as camphor and benzoic. In the 
last 60 years the great demand in Europe for 
products like rubber, guttapercha, rotan etc. has 
resulted in an economic revolution through the 
increased prosperity of the native population on 
Sumatra and Borneo. 

The flora of the southeast on the other hand is of 
a prairie and savannah nature. Sandalwood has from 
ancient times been an important article of export 
here. The flora and fauna of these islands are 
predominantly determined by the proximity of Asia 
in the west and Australia and New Guinea in 
the east. The connections by land between Asia 
and the Great Sunda Islands existed for a long 
time, and Asiatic animals and plants were thus 
able^ to spread over them. There were also con- 
nections by land with Australia and New Guinea 
in the east, so that their plants and animals are 
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now found farther west on the Moluccas, etc. 
These alone have thus become the home of spices 
like nutmegs and cloves. Of Asiatic animals the 
tiger is found on Borneo, Java, and Bali, the ele- 
phant on Sumatra, the tapir on Sumatra and Java, 
monkeys on Sumatra, Borneo, and Java, only one 
kind on Celebes, and none farther east. Wild 
cattle are found in the woods of Sumatra, Java, 
and Borneo and Bali. On the other hand, the 
Moluccas possess no genuine mammals, but only 
the Australian marsupials, of which two kinds 
are found as far westwards as Celebes. One also 
finds the birds of the east even on this island, 
such as parrots and cockatoos, only the cassowa- 
ries and birds of paradise are not found till far- 
ther east. Thus these two opposite worlds have 
penetrated the archipelago somewhat dispropor- 
tionately. 

Population: The population of the Dutch 
Indies, numbering at present 44 millions belongs, 
with the exception of the Papuans of New Guinea 
and the surrounding region and isolated remnants 
of an earlier Vedda people, like the Toala in 
Celebes, to the Malay-Folynesian race which spread 
from Madagascar to Easter Island and from South 
Japan to Java. The archipelagoes between Celebes 
and New Guinea with the eastern Little Sunda 
Islands are inhabited by a cross between Malays 
and Papuans which is known as the Alfurs. The 
Malay type is only found in the interior of Sumatra, 
Borneo, and Celebes, still comparatively pure. South 
eastern Asia has been indicated as the original 
home of the Malays. Linguistically they seem still 
to have left traces in the south of British India. 
If one remembers that the Polynesians must also 
have reached their present abodes by crossing the 
Malay Archipelago and that even Ptolemy men- 
tions the man-eating Bataks of North Sumatra, it 
is clear that present conditions must be the re- 
sults of thousands of years of migrations. In ad- 
dition to the powerful influence of foreign peo- 
ples who arrived in later times and the influence 
of surrounding peoples , this affords an expla- 
nation of the complicated conditions in the va- 
ried population of these islands. Two groups are 
distinguished among the Malays of the Archipe- 
lago: an older stratum, the Bataks of Sumatra, 
the Dayaks of Borneo, and the Toradja of Cele- 
bes, and a younger stratum, which was more ex- 
posed to admixture in the foreign elements. The 
type of the latter is the Menangkabaw Malays of 
Centra] Sumatra and it includes the Atjeh of 
North Sumatra, the Riaw Malays in the Riaw 
Archipelago, the Malays of the coasts of Sumatra 
and Borneo, the Javanese, the Balinese, and the 
coast peoples of the Moluccas. The Makassars and 
the Buginese [q. v.] are supposed to be Toradja 
greatly mixed with foreign elements. The present 
Minahasas are Toradja who have been educated 
by Christianity during the last 70 years. The AI- 
fnrs include the inland tribes of Halmaheira and 
the neighbourhood, of Buru and Ceram and the 
adjoining small islands, of Timor, Flores, Sumba, 
and Sumbawa. The Buginese, who have been sea- 
farers for centuries, have contributed a great deal 
to the admixture of the coast peoples of the whole 
Archipelago. 

these peoples are for the most part settled 
agriculturists; on the great rivers and on the sea- 
shore however the Malays prefer to fish and trade 
(previously they were also pirates). The people i 


of the Archipelago as a rule only work when 
necessity drives them. They often appear lazy to 
us on account of their slight wants and the con- 
ditions of tropical life. The original Malays, like 
[ the Bataks, Dayaks, and Toradja, as well as the 
Alfurs and Papuans show a state of society bro- 
ken up into very many small tribes. Each tribe 
forms a separate social unit, which as a result of 
war, feuds, or mistrust is only rarely on constant 
terms of intercourse with its neighbours and thus 
develops independently. The result is a great va- 
riety of languages, manners, and customs. 

The patriarchal constitution of these tribes fre- 
quently includes a ruling family, freemen, and 
slaves. In the east among the Papuans and re- 
lated tribes there appear to be* no chiefs. Among 
the Malays they are chosen from the ruling family, 
most frequently the eldest son; if necessity arises, 
a daughter may be chosen. They manage the af- 
fairs of the tribe with the elders. The slaves 
(slavery is now abolished) usually come from pri- 
soners of war or are slaves through debt. They are 
frequently considered the property of the tribe and 
then are allotted to the chiefs. They are well 
treated and often enter the ranks of the freedmen 
through marriage. They were rarely sold. For 
human sacrifices prisoners of war were used or 
men infirm through old age, who were purchased 
from the coast Malays. Slavery is now the excep- 
tion even among the most remote tribes. 

The density of this older stratum, including 
the Alfurs and Papuans, is very slight, from 3 to 
4 per square mile. As the birth rate is not small, 
the main causes of the sparsity of population are 
the terrible devastations wrought by such illnesses 
as malaria, cholera, smallpox, dysentry and ve- 
nereal diseases among these tribes, and their low 
development which makes them unable to take 
advantage of the not unfavourable conditions for 
agriculture, making clothes and houses, hunting 
and fishing, so that they olten lead a very mean 
existence amid the luxurious tropical surroundings. 
Although each member of the tribe has collected 
a number of observations from his own experience 
he has no ability to co-ordinate facts. He has no 
idea of the nature of diseases and their cure, of 
the life and growth of man, animals or plants. 
Although well endowed intellectually, these men 
only develop (again, as a result of their social 
isolation) to a certain limited degree. In their little 
societies each household has to procure everything 
it requires. There is no division of labour and 
special ability or achievement gain no important 
advantages. Their intellectual capacities are not 
a little affected by their sanitary and economic 
conditions. Nevertheless , each of these tribus shows 
great ability in the field of industry or social in- 
stitutions. 

Animism is here also the characteristic reli- 
gion, which prevails with its disadvantageous ac- 
companying phenomena such as spiritualism, fetish 
worship, femali or tabu restrictions, and belief 
in omens, among these primitive Malays, Alfurs, 
and Papuans. It of course assumes very varied 
forms among the numerous peoples but everywhere 
it strengthens the above mentioned causes of the 
sparseness of population. As about two thousand 
years of Hinduism and Muhammadanism have not 
withdrawn the higher developed peoples of the 
Archipelago from the influence of animistic be- 
liefs, its disadvantageous influence on their fur- 
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ther development can hardly be overestimated. 

Among these heathen peoples are still parts of 
the Bataks, Dayaks, and Toradja, and almost all 
the Alfurs and Papuans. 

The above rather detailed sketch of this old 
Malay population is important, just because we 
are probably not wrong in thinking that the whole 
population of the Archipelago at the beginning of 
our era was so constituted. But then began the 
overwhelming influence of Hinduism. 

During the reign of the Emperor Augustus, 
pepper, cloves, and nutmegs were sent to Rome 
via the Red Sea, as Pliny mentions. The trade 
routes between southern Asia and the archipelago 
were thus known. Ptolemy in his Geography gives a 
whole series of names which refer to this Archi- 
pelago. He knows the name of the harbour of 
Pansur at Baros, from which the Sumatra camphor 
was exported and he also knows of the man- 
eating Bataks of North Sumatra. 

We can thus conclude that even then the influence 
of the Hindu trading peoples must have made 
itself felt in the Archipelago. We also here find 
an explanation of the stories of the Buddhist 
monk Fa-Hien, who landed in Java in 412 A. D. 
on his return voyage from Ceylon to China, re- 
mained five months there, and clearly found a 
Brahman society there but no Chinese and very 
few Buddhists. Several kingdoms of Sumatra, Java, 
and Borneo are mentioned at later dates in the 
Chinese annals. According to an inscription in the 
modem Kedu, in Central Java, ^ivaism prevailed 
there in the ^aka year 654 = 732 A. D. Soon 
afterwards we find the Mahayana there and, as 
ruins of temples and inscriptions prove, both reli- 
gions continued peacefully beside one another on 
the island for several centuries till about the end 
of the Hindu period in the Archipelago, about 
1500 A. D. These ruins have been found on Su- 
matra, Java, the coast of Borneo, Southern Celebes 
and the Lesser Sunda Islands, although they are 
by far the most numerous on Java. Besides these 
proofs of the earlier influence of Hinduism the 
modern languages, by their scripts and vocabularies 
give evidence of its spread at an earlier period. 
The alphabets used by the modem Javanese, Ba- 
taks, South Sumatrans, Balinese, Makassars, and 
Buginese are derived from Hindu alphabets and 
there are many Indian words in the languages of 
these peoples. There are many remnants of Hindu 
culture in manners and customs also. 

Java [q. v.] was certainly the centre of Hindu 
rale and from this island Hindu influence for the 
longest period made itself felt in the Archipelago. 
If one remembers how much higher the civilization 
of the Hindu was than that above described of the 
Malay peoples, one can understand that, during 
the period of over a thousand years when Hinduism 
prevailed, a great change must have taken place 
in the conditions of life in the Archipelago. This 
was vei^ marked in the political field also; des- 
potic kingdoms arose out of the disconnected pa- 
triarchal tribes, such as the Europeans found in 
Sumatra, Java, the coasts of Borneo, southern Ce- 
lebes, and in Bali and Lombok, and among the 
Malays further east also. At that period also arose 
the division into castes which is still found on Bali 
and Lombok and the effects of which can still be 
traced in Java. 

In the economic field, agriculture, shipping, 
commerce, and industry developed. The introduction 


' of writing must have given a great incentive to 
progress. What a permanent advance was made 
by these alterations in the Archipelago is shown 
by the height of development of these peoples, 
I whose density of population is also much greater 
(up to 120 per sqr. mile). 

The influence of Hinduism on religion assumed 
a very peculiar form. We have discussed above 
the characteristic features that animism possesses 
in the Archipelago and what a crippling influence 
it has had upon the conditions of life of the Malay, 
Alfiir, and Papuan populations. If one remembers 
how much higher are the ideas and philosophies 
underlying the Indian religions, one expects that 
these would have considerably alteied the views 
of the Malays of the Archipelago. But the actual 
facts are quite different. As already mentioned, 
their mental attitude is, generally speaking, deter- 
mined by their animistic ideas and even the 
most educated peoples, like the Javanese, are still 
much influenced by the belief in pemali and omens. 
The peculiar social institutions of the Hindus are 
probably the main cause of this. What we admire as 
the highest in the religions of India was and is only 
the property of the highest castes. The masses ot 
the present Hindu peoples have by no means lost 
their animistic beliefs. It was presumably not the 
most educated classes in the Brahman and Bud- 
dhist kingdoms that undertook as merchants the 
dangerous journeys to the Indian Archipelago 
and settled there. It would hardly be possible for 
these colonists radically to transform the popular 
beliefs. In the powerful Hindu kingdoms of Java 
and the other islands of a later date the great 
religious problems were no doubt studied as in 
the mother country, but probably only among the 
priests, and the masses were little affected thereby. 

The people of British India also had too little 
insight into the relations of the phenomena of 
nature to be able to destroy animistic beliefs to 
any considerable extent. They were as little able 
to do so after the introduction of Islam. 

Although the religious beliefs were little influ- 
enced, the ceremonial and vocabulary of religion 
were transformed during the Hindu period. Among 
the above-mentioned peoples who were most sub- 
jected to this influence the animistic gods and 
spirits are given Hindu names, as will be shown 
below in reference to Java. The manner of wor- 
ship of this world of spirits also exhibits many 
Indian forms. What form spiritual conditions in 
the Hindu kingdoms of the Archipelago took can 
best be seen in the islands of Ball [q. v.] and 
Lombok, which are still Hindu. 

Islam. When the natives of British India in 
part became converts to Islam, its Influence also 
spread in the Archipelago through the merchants 
who visited these islands and settled on them, at 
least during a monsoon or longer, and often mar- 
ried a native wife, who had first of all to adopt 
Islam, and thus a considerable influence over her 
family and tribe was gained. Among the simple 
peasants of the country the far travelled, expe- 
rienced strangers enjoyed a certain prestige, which 
even now contributes a great deal to the spread 
of Islam in pagan countries. To become one of 
these men has a great attraction for the heathen 
and this makes it easy for him to adopt Islam. 
This was true in a less degree Of the Hindu 
Malays and they therefore were not so affected 
by Muhammadan influences as the pagan Malays. 
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We know little that is certain of the beginning of 
this movement. Unfortunately the Malay and Java- 
nese historians are little trustworthy and thus the 
accounts by Marco Polo (end of the xiiiih century) 
and of Ibn Battuta [q. v.] (middle of the xiv* cen- 
tury) of the Muslim kingdom of Pasei on the north 
coast of Sumatra form the first reliable material to 
go upon. Islam spread rapidly along the east coast 
of Sumatra, for in the second half of the xivth 
century Indragiri and Djambi are said to have 
been vassal states of Malacca. In 1377 Palembang 
was regained by the Hindu Javanese. The interior 
remained tor long pagan and in parts is so still. 
It was probably due to the power of the Hindu 
Menangkabau kingdom on the west coast that Islam 
here met with more continued resistance, which 
was first broken from Atjeh. Not till the xvii'h 
century did the conversion of the south coast of 
Sumatra begin and that of the interior only in the 
xviii'h century. The people in the mountains of 
Palembang are still little affected by Islam. 

Native traditions give us no exact data for the 
spread of Islam in the island of Java. But we 
know from European sources that the great trading 
centres of the north coast like Djapara, Tuban, 
GrSsik, and Surabaya at first formed principalities 
half or entirely independent of the Hindu kingdom 
of Majapahit, and that in the first half of the xvith 
century, in alliance with the prince of Demak, 
they took the capital Majapahit. It was not till 
then that the considerable kingdom of DSmak was 
founded and later that of Pajan and finally that of 
Mataram. By the conquest of these kingdoms the 
conversion of the whole island to Islam made 
rapid progress. 

Beside these secular states the princes of Giri 
at Gr6sik long held power which was based on 
religions prestige. 

Soon after the fall of Majapahit a powerful 
movement in favour of Islam began on western 
Java of which we have fairly reliable accounts 
from the Portuguese de Barros, Pinto, and Couto. 
In the then Hindu kingdom of Padjadjaran Mus- 
lim merchants must have been long settled. The 
first foundation of a Muslim kingdom there was 
however the result of the efforts of a scholar from 
Pasei, who is now called Sunan Gunung Djati from 
his tomb at TjirSbon. He left his native town of 
Pasei in 1521 to study for three years in Mecca. 
He afterwards arrived in Djapara in Central Java 
and preached here with such success that he was 
allowed to marry a sister of the king of DSmak. 
He then went to BantSn in West Java, converted 
the governor here and with the help of Demak 
gained the political power here also and in 1527 
took Sunda Kalapa, the modem Batavia, from the 
king of Padjadjaran. This kingdom of Padjadjaran 
still existed in the interior, when he migrated to 
Tjirgbon about 1546 and he must have died there 
about 1570. His grave on Gunung Djati is still 
highly venerated. He is also one of the eight or 
nine wall who, according to native tradition, spread 
Isl^ over Java. His son Hasanuddin (Hasan al- 
ESn) was the ancestor of the princes of Bantifn 
[q. v.] and lived till about 1570. His sou Yusup 
(Yusuf) succeeded about 1 579 in capturing Pa- 
kuwan, the capital of Padjadjaran. 

At the present day the native population of 
Java, numbing 33.000.000, is Muslim. The only 
exception is formed by Christians (about 10.000) 
and the two little hill peoples of the Badui in 
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the west and the TSngSrese in the east who have 
remained faithful to the pre-Muhammadan tradi- 
tion. The latter however frequently become con- 
verts to Islam. 

On the island of Borneo [q. v.] the population 
of the west coast seems to have been converted 
from Palembang; on the south coast, on the Barito, 
probably from Java. The whole Malay population 
on the coasts and the great rivers is now Muslim 
and makes many converts among the still pagan 
Dayak tribes of the interior. 

On the island of Celebes [q. v.] there are in 
the south the Muslim Makassars and the Buginese 
who were not converted till later. At the begin- 
ning of the xviith century their conversion began in 
Tello and Goa. They are all enthusiastic Muslims 
and have done much to spread their religion 
among the distant coast peoples of the east by 
their trading journeys and colonies. The Lesser 
Sunda Islands, Sumbawa and West Flores, which 
were formerly dependent on Goa, have certainly 
abandoned paganism through its influence. 

The Moluccas in the north east of the Archipe- 
lago along with the sultanates of Ternate and 
Tidore adopted Islam very early, as a result of 
the spread of Islam by Muhammadan traders. This 
was the centre of the spice trade which attracted 
foreign treaders so much. Under their influence 
Zainalabidin (Zain al-'Abidin), prince of Ternate, 
who ascended the throne in 1486, was converted, 
and also Prince Tjiliati of Tidore who reigned from 
1495. They are called the first sultans of their 
kingdoms, the second under the name of Dja- 
maliiddin. 

The Alfur tribes in the interior of the larger 
islands like Halmaheira, Buru, Ceram, the Kei 
and Aru Archipelagoes, and Timor have remained 
heathen. Islam has only made little progress among 
the coast population of New Guinea. 

The number of Muslims in the Archipelago is 
about 35 millions (in 1905, 35 034 02$ of whom 
29 605 653 were in Java), but they observe the 
precepts of their religion in very different ways. 
As is clear from the dates above given, Islam 
was introduced here when its system was already 
fully developed. Its characteristic features among 
these peoples took shape according to the country, 
British India, from which merchants or adventu- 
rers had contributed most to its spread. In British 
India Islam had already adapted itself to Hin- 
duism and was thus all the more easily adaptable 
to the altered Hinduism of Java and Sumatra. 
The popular legends of the times of the Prophet 
and his first successors are modelled on those of 
India. In these tales as in individual customs of 
the Indonesian Muslims one can observe traces of 
the influence of the Shrts just as on the coasts of 
Malabar and Coromandel, where, as in the Indian 
Archipelago, in other respects the Sunni, orthodox 
rite is followed, and in legal interpretation the 
Shafi'l school. Here as there, there is also a great 
love of mysticism, which among the more highly 
developed assumes a pantheistic form and among 
the lower classes is mixed with the strongest su- 
perstition. 

The by no means slight influence of the Arabs 
was the result, not the cause of the conversion of 
the Malays in the Archipelago. Intercourse with 
the sacred cities Mecca and Medina increased 
steadily from the xvii'h century and a continually 
increasing number of young men remained there to 
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study. These and the Arabs who migrate to India 
from the poor district of Hadramawt [q. v.] often 
protest against the customs and ideas introduced 
from India. 

As in other countries, Islam has here also 
adapted itself in a high degree to the views of 
the converts and therefore possesses several curious 
features. The mosque and its personnel forms even 
more than in other lands the centre of influence 
of this religion on the whole life of the people. 
There are Friday mosques in the more important 
places in Java, in Atjeh, and Central Sumatra; 
in the Malay districts of Borneo only in the chief 
towns, and among the Makassars and Buginese 
only in the capitals of the many principalities. In 
the east of the Archipelago they are rare. Smaller 
mosques in Java, Central Sumatra, and in Atjeh 
are fairly common. Only a small minority perform 
the satdt here; on the other hand, a considerable 
assembly takes place during the two official festi- 
vals of Islam (see 'Id al-adha and 'Id al-fitr]. 
The structure of the East Indian mosques is cha- 
racterised by a broken roof which consist of two 
or four small roofs one above the other, crowned 
by a separate pinnacle. Only a few of the larg- 
est mosques have minarets. The mu'a dhdh in (out- 
side Java frequently called bilal') sings his call to 
divine worship from this broken roof, but pre- 
viously it is vigorously announced by the beating 
of a long wooden drum {bedug or tabuK). 

The personnel of a mosque consists of at least 
four men : an imam, a khatJb (Jav. kltip), a bilal, 
and a servant. There may however be as many as 
forty or even more. In the Dutch Indies these 
officials are not clergy any more than in other 
countries. In Java however they often carry out 
the duties of a kadi (Jav. kali) and perform wed- 
ding ceremonies, as they alone have the necessary 
qualifications. The outer gallery of the mosque 
(^surambi) therefore becomes a court house for 
the settlement of all quarrels that are decided 
in these countries by religious law. In Java these 
include questions of marriage, family law and in- 
heritance; the panghiilu or chief of the mosque 
for this purpose sits with some qualified mem- 
bers of his staff, often on Thursdays. In 1882 the 
Dutch government regulated by law the panghulu 
courts and made them courts of Justice {Priester- 
raden) with three to eight members. 

These courts have in most cases to deal with 
complaints by women of insufficient attention or 
bad treatment from their husbands or to give offi- 
cial sanction to a request of a woman for divorce 
as a result of a previously pronounced conditional 
taldk {ta lip) [q. v.]. The Muslims of Indonesia 
have adopted the principle of a conditional talak 
as a corrective against the too great dependence 
of women according to Muslim law. In Java, 
Madura , and other islands it is a regular custom 
for the husband immediately after the marriage 
ceremony to secure for his wife the dissolution of 
the marriage by ta^lik in case he should not ful- 
fil the obligations of a good husband. Only in 
the matriarchal people of Menagkabau and among 
the Achinese is this conditional talak not the custom, 
as the women there do not leave their family 
after marriage and remain more independent. 

All that is acquired during marriage is in Java 
considered the joint property of the couple. On 
divorce therefore disputes as to its division thus 
frequently come before the Priesterraad, In cases 


of inheritance law the judges frequently demand 
10% of the estate. fVaiap property is administered 
by these judges and quarrels about it settled by 
them. They appoint guardians for minors. They 
also appear as wait’s at the weddings of women 
who have not a wait available among their blood- 
relations. 

The cakat (Jav. Mai. djakat) to the Muham- 
madans of the Indies means principally the handing 
over of the tithes of the harvest of rice and similar 
fruits of the fields. Only in the Sunda countries 
(West-Java), Atjeh, Palembang, and some other 
districts of Sumatra do we find a kind of official 
collector. These however exercise no rights of 
compulsion regarding the collection. In other coun- 
tries this religious duty is either entirely neglected 
or its fulfilment depends entirely on the degree of 
piety in the individual. Under various pretexts the 
staff of the mosque is able to get a considerable 
portion of the yield for themselves. Where the 
aakat is delivered without an official collection, it 
is given by the pious to honoured scholars etc. 
At the time of the Atjeh war a considerable portion 
of the zakat was expended on the “holy war”. 

The payment of zakat al-fitr, the small poll tax 
ordered by law to be paid at the conclusion of the 
fast, is fairly general. It has practically assumed 
the character of a free-will offering. 

The observance of the five daily salat's varies 
considerably with place and time. In West-Java 
and South-east Borneo for example there are dis- 
tricts where almost every one of these services is 
regularly held. In Central Java and Atjeh they 
are neglected by the majority and those who ob- 
serve them faithfully and at the same time re- 
frain from the popular amusements banned by Islam, 
s\s<dtis.s gamtlan, wayang, dancing, sadati perfor- 
mances etc.) are given special names {wong puti- 
han, lebe, santri) and distinguished from the great 
mass of the people (wong abangan, bangsat). 

The fast of Ramadan (puasa) is more widely 
observed. The festivals at the end of it are cele- 
brated as the most important of the year and re- 
garded by Europeans as the Muhammadan New 
Year. 

The hadjdj is very eagerly performed by the 
people of the Archipelago ; in the last years (about 
•913)1^^ number of pilgrims was 20 — 30 000. These 
usually leave officially appointed harbours by Euro- 
pean steamers for Djidda and return the same way. Of 
these multitudes, several young men always settle 
in Mecca for some years to devote themselves to 
religious studies. They form the Djawa colony there 
(about 7000 souls in 1914) and at their return home 
form the link which binds international Muham- 
madan culture with that of their native land. 

The main characteristics in their religion or their 
conversion are considered by the Muslim natives 
to be circumcision and abstention from pork or 
alcohol. Of all religious duties these are the ones 
most punctiliously observed. 

Elementary religious instruction (recitation of 
the Kurban and possibly practice in the salaty^is 
given by the village “priests” or by other teachers. 
In many districts only a small number of boys and 
a still smaller number of girls receive this in- 
struction. 

In the larger centres of population there are 
scholars, who introduce pupils to a knowledge of 
Muslim learning in the mosque, in their own hou- 
ses, or in a special building. The great reputadoij 
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of such a guru induces many young people from 
far and near to settle for a considerable time in 
his neighbourhood. Characteristic however are the 
institutes on their own ground, which so to speak 
form separate villages, where students from various 
districts live together to devote themselves to study 
under the direction of one or more gtiru's. In 
Java these institutions are called p'e'san/ren (i. e. 
abodes of santri). They consist of the houses of 
the guru's with their families, and of pondok's or 
buildings, which are divided into two parts by a 
passage down the centre. Each of these consists 
of a row of cells, which serve as sleeping rooms 
and also as studies for two or more boys. The 
whole institute with its buildings and estates is 
often a foundation {wakf) by pious people; in 
Central Java there are frequently villages which 
were freed by former rulers from taxation, etc., 
and emancipated from all authority of the usual 
chiefs and dedicated as perdikan-desa's exclusively 
to places of religious study. 

In Atjeh such institutions are called rangkang^ 
in Central Java suraii. Their organisation shows 
some differences from that of the pisantren. In 
all these schools the young native Muslims are 
more or less initiated into the well known med- 
iaeval cycle of Muslim learning ; law, religion, and 
mysticism. The manuals used are the authoritati- 
vely accepted texts, which are translated from 
Arabic into a native language or read in the 
original itself. Advanced pupils also apply them- 
selves to Kur’anic exegesis, the sacred traditions, 
and their explanation, the theory of jurisprudence, 
etc. The period of study lasts from two to ten 
or more years, according to the goal aimed at by 
the santri. Those who study for a long time go 
from one pSsantren to another to hear various 
distinguished scholars. In the country itself the 
more talented among them can make great pro- 
gress in learning, but the greatest fortune that can 
befall the seeker after knowledge is to study in 
Mecca. 

The Muslims of the Dutch Indies revere the 
international saints of Islam known to them. The 
main objects of their pilgrimages and vows how- 
ever are their wa/r’s, to whom is ascribed the in- 
troduction of their religion in their region. In 
Java they are the eight or nine wall's of the 
old trading-towns of the north coast, where the 
foreign Muslim merchants settled who first con- 
verted the native population in their neighbour- 
hood. They also believe in patron saints of certain 
places and of certain spheres of daily life and, 
in opposition to the convictions of the educated be- 
lievers, in trees, stones etc. being tenanted by spi- 
rits. There are also individuals who are worshipped 
as karamat.^ wonder-workers. Saiyids and sharifs reap 
advantages from these beliefs of the credulous mul- 
titude. No East Indian Muslim can conduct his affairs 
without the help of saints. The curing of a dear 
relative who is ill, the winning of the love of a 
woman, the blessing of getting children, protection 
of the harvest against insects, success of a son in a 
school examination, promotion of a native official to 
a higher post, appointment of a prince as heir appa- 
rent, all these and similar fortunate events are hoped 
for through the favour of saints and their interven- 
tion with Allah, who is Himself enthroned too 
high to be directly approached with such re^iuests. 
These often take the form of a conditional vow 
[nadar, kaul, niyat, etc.). When a wish is fulfil- 


led, the tomb of the saint is visited and recitations 
of the Kur’an held, or a sacrificial animal is killed 
there, or a feast given or something else done 
which is known to be specially pleasing to the 
saints or some particular saint. The simple villager 
often promises something which he himself esteems 
veiy highly but which must be repulsive to the 
Muslim saint, such as the performance of a wa- 
yang. How much saints’ graves were venerated in 
olden times in Java is seen from the fact that 
former rulers have freed certain villages from other 
burdens in return for the maintenance of these 
astana's {fekuntjen villages). 

From the earliest times the East Indian Mus- 
lims thought more of mysticism than the law, 
more of religious contemplation than of the ful- 
filment of ritual duties. The influence of Hinduism 
as well as the fact that it was Indians who sowed 
the first seeds of Islam favoured this tendency. 
In the tradition, frequently expressed in poetical 
language, of the eight or nine wall's of Java, pan- 
theistic mystical sayings are attributed to some ot 
them, and in the Malay poems of Hamza ofBaros, 
whose doctrines won many adherents in the xvii* 
century in North Sumatra and formed the subject 
of lively discussions at the court of Atjeh, the 
relation of man to God is described in erotic 
metaphors. In later times under the influence of 
Mecca and Hadramawt there was an increasing 
reaction on the part of orthodoxy against these 
heretical doctrines but this could not prevent works 
like the “Book of the Perfect Man” by 'Abd al- 
Kailm al-Djili [see al-insan al-kamil] continuing 
to be zealously read by a wide circle. Religiously 
inclined Javanese usually enter all kinds of quota- 
tions in private notebooks {primbon's in Java) 
which they consider suitable for the guidance of 
their daily life. Among these, pantheistic or even 
nihilistically coloured sayings are particularly com- 
mon. Such wisdom is particularly in vogue under 
such names as ilmu hakikat (doctrine of the high- 
est reality), “doctrine of the seven degrees of being”, 
ilmu salik., “doctrine of the wanderer”, i. e. on the 
path to reality. Half educated people content them- 
selve with learning some formulae by heart or 
with a kind of mystic catechism. Illiterates carry 
as amulets mystic figures with such sentences on 
them (daerah's, from the Arabic dd'ira., circle). 

Of the mystical orders (tarikah's') the Shattariya 
gained the most adherents in Indonesia in the 
xvith — xviiih centuries. It had then prominent re- 
presentatives in Medina. It has since almost dis- 
appeared in the rest of the world of Islam, but 
still has many followers in the East Indies. Here 
it has adopted many heretical elements from po- 
pular beliefs. In later times the Kadirlya, Nak.shi- 
bandlya, Shadhillya, etc. through Meccan influence 
attained considerable prestige. The Sammaniya with 
their noisy dhikr exercises spread among the lower 
classes and resulted in the rise of popular amu- 
sements like the Atjeh sadati performance, which 
look like a caricature of the dhikr. 

Ethical mysticism of the type best represented 
by al-Ghazall [q. v.] is also zealously studied in the 
Indies among such circles as lay particular stress 
on strict observance of religious law and on dog- 
matic orthodoxy. 

The Chinese, Arabs, and Europeans also later 
found their way to this archipelago with its varied 
products. The Chinese probably traded with the 
Archipelago from the vii'h century. If one may Judge 
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from present conditions, in addition to the traders, 
the poorest young men from South China emigrated 
to the Indies to make a living by their work and 
trade and often married native women. From 
them is descended the mixed Chinese population 
of the Archipelago, often prosperous and econo- 
mically very important on account of their in- 
dustry and thrift. As these half-caste Chinese people 
retain the manners and customs of their fathers 
they do not become merged in the Malays. With the 
more recent immigrants, some 600.000 in number, 
they are now settled far into the interior of the 
great islands and in the important places on the 
coast, following their industry or commerce. On the 
present immigrant Chinese see Sumatra. The Arabs 
also, mainly from Hadramawt, go to the Dutch Indies 
to earn money. Clever and enterprising they rely, 
with much success in their relations with the Malay 
Muslims, on their religion and nationality, especially 
if they can call themselves shartf or saiyid. Al- 
though, like the Chinese, they often become well 
to do and return home, they leave behind them 
their families from native wives , which however 
show a greater inclination in the end to merge 
in the native population. Prominent Arab scholars 
from Mecca and Medina also visit the islands 
occasionally, go to the courts, sometimes remaining 
a long time, and certainly contribute to strengthen 
Arab influence, but on account of their slight 
numbers cannot be considered an important element 
in the population. The Arabs in the Archipelago 
are estimated at about 31.000. 

Europeans. Of the foreigners the ruling 
Dutch are economically the most important. With 
isolated other Europeans they control the wholesale 
trade, the working of the plantations, and indu- 
stry. Shortly before conquering Malacca in 1511 
the Portuguese had reached this Archipelago and 
went in the following years to the Spice islands, 
where they made conquests, carried on trade and 
endeavoured to spread their religion. Their enemies 
the Spaniards, who had reached the Moluccas from 
the east, soon retired to the Northern Philippines 
again. 

Towards the end of the xvi^b century several 
European nations succeeded in reaching these 
islands. In 1594 the English, in 1596 the Dutch, 
and later the French, Danes, and Swedes with 
their armed ships came to the ports of North and 
East Sumatra, the north coast of Java, and the 
Moluccas to obtain spices, precious metals, and 
other products, which had previously beeii the 
monopoly of the Portuguese, Chinese, and Southern 
Asiatics. 

The very many small Dutch societies for trading 
with the Indies united in 1602 into the “Geoc- 
troyeerde Oost-Indische Compagnie” with a capital 
of 6.000.000 guilders. During the xviiih century this 
trading company extended its political power and 
influence, besides its trade from Africa to Japan 
over the Southern Asiatic coasts and the East 
Indian Archipelago and maintained its position 
till the end of the xviii^b century. The competition 
of the other European nations, the feuds and quar- 
rels in and between the various native states, and 
its rigid monopoly system soon forced the company 
continually to conquer more territory, and the 
resultant costs of administration and war contri- 
buted largely to the fact that they were forced 
in 1800 to hand over their possessions and their 
burdens of debt to the Dutch government. Their 


rule then extended to the coast regions of the 
Jarger and entirely over many smaller islands. 
Their relations to the native population consisted 
almost entirely simply of contracts and trading 
agreements with the native chiefs for the monopoly 
of exports and imports. The European influence 
on the masses of the people was thus very small. 
During the Napoleonic wars, when the Dutch lost 
their independence, the English conquered their 
Indian possessions, but these were returned at the 
Congress of Vienna as far as they were situated 
in the East Indian Archipelago. In the xix* 
century and at the beginning of the xx* all the 
islands have been conquered right into the interior 
and the influence of the Europeans on the na- 
tives thus increased. This is best seen on the is- 
land of Java which has always been the centre of 
Dutch authority. 

The Queen of the Netherlands possesses execu- 
tive power with regard to the Dutch Indies and 
partly independently and partly in combination 
with the “Staten-Generaal” in the Hague, the 
legislative authority. The Indian budget of expen- 
diture (366 million guilders in 1916) is fixed by 
the Queen in combination with the “Staten-Gene- 
raal”. The Dutch minister of the Colonies takes 
upon himself the responsibility of the Queen. A 
Governor-General represents the Queen in the 
Indies. He also has legi.slative power in certain 
circumstances. In the exercise of his great power 
he is more or less dependent on the cooperation 
of the “Raad van Indie”, a council of five ofiicials 
of high rank. Under these authorities appointed 
by the Queen, seven directors, a commander of 
the army and a chief of the navy with their nine 
departments carry on the ordinary business of admi- 
nistration. The “Algemeene Rekenkamer”, which 
controls finance, has, like the others, its seat in Ba- 
tavia. The Dutch Indies are divided into 34 residen- 
cies and 3 gouvernements which are under residents 
and governors. There are 1 7 of the former in Java. 
Under these higher civilian officials are assistant 
residents, controllers, and deputy controllers, all 
Europeans. The Indian volunteer army consists of 
about 12.000 Europeans and about 23.000 natives 
under 1350 Europeans and a few native officers. 
The Dutch Indies has a navy of its own of small 
ships and the battle ships of the motherland are 
detached there. 

Besides the area directly governed there are 
about 300 native principalities which enjoy a cer- 
tain amount of independence but are otherwise 
entirely subject to the Dutch government. 

This firm government conducted on European 
lines secures the natives important advantages in 
contrast to their previous conditions. There are 
no longer civil or foreign wars, and the exploita- 
tion of the masses by the native princes and nobles 
is very much limited. Among the primitive tribes 
there is no w security of life and property. Trade and 
commerce have increased everywhere as a 'result 
of this security, and necessities of life such as 
fabrics, crude metals, salt, tobacco, etc. are im- 
ported into the interior of the islands much cheaper 
than formerly. 'While formerly nothing was done 
against the terrible tropical diseases, they are now 
combatted in many ways, although stiU to an in- 
sufficient extent. The Dutch government is as a 
rule neutral in matters of religion. The often 
enormous increase in population , for example in 
Java excluding' immigration, from 4 to 5 
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lions in 1812 to 30 millions in 1905, is to be 
ascribed to these circumstances as well as to native 
customs such as early and general mariage. 

The economic development which these co- 
lonies have undergone in the last 50 years through 
the cultivation by Europeans of products for the 
world market is of great importance also for the 
native population. In 1914 the exports of sugar 
amounted to 185 million guilders, of tobacco 6 mil- 
lion, copra 48 million, coffee 22 million, tea 27 
million, rubber 28 million, pepper ii million. 
Certain mining districts also yield important pro- 
ducts like petroleum (exports 53 million guilders), 
tin (30 million), anthracite, gold etc. 

Bibliograp hy \ The literature on the Dutch 
East Indies in general and its various parts forms 
a great library. Only the following works may be 
mentioned here. On Islam: C. Snouck Hurgronje, 
De beteekenis van den Islam voor eijne belijders 
in Oost-lndie^ Leiden 1883; do., De Islam in 
Nederlandsch-Indi'e , Baarn 1913; do., Neder- 
land en de Islam^ 2. ed., Leiden 1915, French 
transl.. Politique musulmane de la Hollande^ Paris 
1911; on the introduction of Islam; C. Snouck 
HmgTonje,' siraiie en Oost-Indie^ Leiden 1 907 
(French, transl. Rev. de I'Hist. des Rel..^ LVII, 
1908); Hoesein Djajadiningrat, Critische beschou- 
wing van de Sadjarah Bantin., Haarlem 1913 
(diss. Leiden); B. J. O. Schrieke, Het Boek van 
Bonang.^ Utrecht 1916 (diss. Leiden). On geo- 
graphy, ethnography, history etc.: Fr. 
Valentijn, Oud en Nieuw Oost-Indi'en., Dor- 
drecht — Amsterdam 1724; A. R. Wallace, The 
Malay Archipelago \ the land of the orangutan 
and the bird of paradise^ London 1869; A. 
Bastian, Indonesien Oder die Inseln des malayi- 
schen Archipels., Berlin 1884 — 1894; P. A. van 
derLith, Nederlandsch Oost-Indif Leiden 1893 — 
1895; H. Blink, Nederlandsch Oost- en West- 
Indie etc., Leiden 1905 — 7, 2 vols; G. A. 
Wilken, Verspreide Geschriften, collected by 
F. D. E. van Ossenbruggen, Semarang-Soerabaja- 
’s-Gravenhage 1912, 4 Vols; A. Cabaton, Les 
Indes Neerlandaises., Paris [1910]; J. Crawfurd, 
Hist, of the Indian Archipelago Edinburgh- 
London 1820; J. K. J. de Jonge, De ophomst 
van het Nederlandsch gezag in Oost-Indi'e. Ver- 
zameling van onuitgegeven stukken uit het Oud- 
Koloniaal Archief.^ 13 Vols (Vol. II — 13 prepared 
by M. L. van Deventer), ’s-Gravenhage-Amster- 
dam 1862 — 1888; to Alphabetisch Register., 
prepared by J. W. G. van Haarst, ’s-Gravenhage 
1888; Supplement to Vol. 13, prepared by 
L. W. G. de Roo, 2 Vols., ib. 1909; Tweede 
Reeks t^Buitenbezittingen')., prepared by P. A. 
Tiele and J. E. Heeres, ib. 1886 — 95; J. Jooris, 
Aperfu politique et economique sur les colonies 
nierlandaises aux Indes orientates., Bruxelles- 
Amsterdam 1884; N. P. van den Berg, The 
financial and economical condition of Nether- 
lands India since 1870 etc., 3rd ed., ’s-Gra- 
venhage 1895; A. von Bockelmann, Wirt-- 
schaftsgeographie von Niederldndisch Ost-Indien., 
Halle a. S. 1904; K. W. van Gorkum, Oost- 
Indische cultures, 3 Vols., new ed., prepared by 
H. C. Prinsen Geerligs, Amsterdam X<qiy,Jaar- 
boek van het Defartement van Landbouw in 
Nederlandsch-Indie (tgo6 — ii), Batavia 1907 — 
12 , 6 Vols.; G. P. Rouflfaer and H. H. Jnyn- 
boll, De Batik-kunst in Nederlandsch-Indie en 
hoar gesekiedenis etc., Utrecht 1914, 2 Vols. ; J. E. 


Jasper and Mas Pirngadie, De Inlandsche kunst- 
nijverheid in Nederlandsch-Indie, I. Het vlecht- 
werk, II. De iveefkunst. III. De batikkunst, ’s-Gra- 
venhage 1912; J. de Louter, Handleiding tot de 
kennis van het staots- en administratief rechtvan 
Nederlandsch-Indie, 6'h ed., ’s-Gravenhage 1914; 
Ph. Kleintjes, Het Staaisrecht van Nederlandsch- 
Indie, etc., 3rd ed. 1917; C. van Vollenhoven, 
Het Adatrecht van Nederlandsch-Indie, Vol. i., 
Leiden 1918; Adatrechtbundel — xv., ’s-Graven- 
hage 1910 — 18; Encyclopaedic van Nederlandsch- 
Indie, 2'"^ ed., i., ii., ’s-Gravenhage 1917 — 9; 
Neer lands Indie. Land en Volk, Geschiedenis en 
Bestuur, Bedrijf en Samenleving , ed. under 
supervision of H. Colijn, Amsterdam 1911; 
Platen van Nederlandsch Oost- en West-Indie, 
Haarlem 1912-3. — Further bibliography may 
be found in: J. C. Hooykaas, Repertorium 
op de Koloniale litteratuur, etc. {jSqS — tShf), 
Amsterdam 1877 — 80, 2 Vols.; A. Hartmann, 
Repertorium op de literatuur betreffende de Neder- 
landsche Kolonien .... I. Oost-Indie (1S66 — qj), 
’s Gravenhage 1 895 ; do., Eerste vervolg (.tSqp — 
iqoo), ib. 1901; Tweede vervolg {igoi — rpoy); 
Derde vervolg (^igo6 — iqio), ib. 1912; Vierde 
vervolg i^igii — tqis), ib. 1916; G. P. Roufifaer 
and W. G. Muller, Catal. der Koloniale Biblio- 
theek van het Kon. Instituut voor de Tool-, 
Land- en Volkenkunde van Ned. Indie, ’s-Gra- 
venhage 1908, Eerste Supplement, ib. 1915? 
Catal. van de boeken en kaarten uitmakende de 
bibliotheek van het Departement van Kolonien, 
new ed., ’s Gravenhage 1898; Eerste vervolg, 
ib. 1903; Tweede vervolg, ib. 1907, Derde ver- 
volg, ib. 1911;). A. van der Chys, Catal. der 
Bibl. van het Bat. genootschap van Kunsten en 
Wetenschappen, Batavia 1864; Vervolg I, II, 
ib. 1872 — 77. See also Art. AxjfeH, Bali, Banda 
Islands, Banka, Bantam, Batjan, Borneo, 
Celebes, Diawa, Djokjakarta etc. 

(A. W. Nieuwenhuis.) 

INDJIL or AndjU is corrupted from thoeyyitam, 
gospel. From the Kur’an as well as from numerons 
authors we see that the Muslims had a certain 
knowledge of the Gospels. It is easy to show 
with the help of a few quotations the extent of 
this knowledge. On the other hand, it is often 
difiScnlt to define positively and not merely by 
way of induction how this knowledge was ob- 
tained. Some of it was certainly obtained orally in 
controversies or friendly conversations between 
Christians and Muslims. But this method of trans- 
mission for the most part lacks historical record. 
There were also reminiscences of Christianity which 
were brought in by Christians converted to Islam. 
A similar Christian influence made itself felt on 
the rise of Sufiism, in the teachings of which traces 
of Christianity can be clearly seen (cf. the writer’s, 
Gazali, Paris 1902). Finally, one may certainly 
assume that there were Muslim seekers after know- 
ledge among the Arabs who read Arabic trans- 
lations of the Gospels made by Christians. We 
therefore here give a brief survey of what can 
\be known about these translations, followed by 
some instances of recollections of the New Testa- 
ment in the Kur’an or the writings of various 
writers. 

The Christian Arabs translated the Gospels from 
the Greek, Syriac, or Coptic. The translation from 
the Greek took' place very early, as is shown by 
the great antiquity of the manuscripts (Vatican, 
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Arab. 1 3, and Museo Borgiano-Progaganda), which 
date back to the viiith century A. D. According to 
Barhebraeus, there was a still older translation 
made between 631 and 640 by the Monophysite 
patriarch Johannes by order of an Arab prince, 
“^Amr b. Sa'd. 

George, Bishop of the Arab tribes of Mesopo- 
tamia, a friend and contemporary of James of 
Edessa, wrote scholia on the Holy Scriptures; 
Sprenger {^Das Leben des Mohammed^x. 131 sq.') even 
thought he could recognise in a passage in Mu- 
hammad b. Ishak (ed. Wiistenfeld, p. 149 sq.') a 
fragment of a pre-Islamic translation. This fragment 
contains the verses 23 — 27 of John XV. The word 
al-m-n-h-mna.^ by which TapaKAitTo? is translated, 
is neither Arabic not Syriac but Palestinian and 
rather old. But even if so great an age cannot be 
given them, in any case the first translations from 
the Greek are hardly later than the Muslim con- 
quest and the spread of the Arabic language, 
which followed it. 

A likewise very old translation from the Syriac 
exists in a Leipzig ms.; according to Gildemeis- 
ter’s investigations {Dc Evangeliis.^ p. 35), it must 
have been made between 750 and 850 A. D. The 
Muslims were thus able to become acquainted with 
the principal books of the New Testament at 
quite an early date through direct reading of 
Arabic translations. 

Besides the canonical gospels we possess Arabic 
recensions of the following New Testament apo- 
crypha: the gospel of the Childhood, Protoevan- 
gelium of James, Apocalypse of Paul, a sermon 
by Peter, and one by Simon, a Martyrdom of 
James, and of Simon, as well as a small number 
of others, which do not appear to have been known 
in Muhammadan circles. R. Duval, La Litteraiure 
Syriaque., Paris 1899, p. 96, mentions an Apoca- 
lypse of Peter which, according to him, is an Arabic 
compilation of the xiiidi century. 

Muhammad was less acquainted with the cano- 
nical gospels than with the apocryphal. He did 
not obtain his knowledge from purely Christian 
sources, but must have obtained it orally from 
Christian Jews. This is shown by the kind of 
legend preserved in the Kurban. They must have 
taken their form from those whom Muhammad 
calls hanlf'^, [see hanIf] and who traced their 
religion to Abraham. This question however is 
only a particular case of the more general question 
of the origin and sources of Islam. 

Poetry is also one of the ways by which Chris- 
tian ideas found their way among Muslims. At the 
time of the rise of Islam poets were fond of visiting 
Hira [q. v.] , v here they were on friendly terms 
with Christian Arabs. They then related in Arabia 
the legends which they had heard in the wine 
booths in Htra. .\mong these poets are mentioned 
Zaid b. “^Amr b. Nufail and L’maiya b. Abi ’1-Salt, of 
whom the latter was particularly well versed^ in 
Jewish legends also. Poetry thus formed for a 
fairly long time a link between Muslims and 
Christians. We know with what favour the Chris- 
tian poet al-Akhtal [q. v.] was received at the court 
of the Omaiyads. Medicine and administration also 
led to much intercourse between the two religions. 

M e need only recall the names of Sergius Man- 
sOr, secretary to four caliphs and father of John 
of Damascus, and the numerous Christian clerks 
who were employed by the Muslim government, 
as is evidenced by the order made by al-Walld 


b. ‘Abd al-Malik forbidding them to keep their 
books in Greek. But let us come back to the 
Kur’an. 

Jesus, Mary, and the Gospel are frequently 
mentioned in the Kurban, and Muhammad knows 
the essential difference between the Gospel and 
the Kurban regarding morals, namely compassion 
and mercy (Ivii. 27); he also knows to some 
extent the parable of the sower (xlviil. 29) and 
the promise of another messenger of God (vii. 156, 
cf. XVI. 17). He is also aware that the Gospel is 
put forward as a confirmation of the Pentateuch 
(v. 50). Of the miracles of Jesus he mentions the 
healing of the blind and of the leper as well as 
the raising from the dead. 

The most popular tradition in those circles from 
which the Prophet obtained his knowledge, seems 
to have been that of the Annunciation. “He has 
chosen thee among women” the angel says to Mary 
in Kur’an, iii. 37 (cf. Luke i. 28). He likewise 
adopts the virgin birth of Jesus (xxi. 91). When 
the crucifixion is denied in Kurban (iv. 156 and 
iii. 47), he is following the view' of the Christian 
sect of the Docetes. The briefly mentioned ascension 
brings the life of Jesus to a conclusion at the 
moment when, according to the Gospels, the Pas- 
sion should begin (cf. al-ZamakhtJiari, ed. Lees, 
i. 169, where a tradition of Ibn ‘Abbas is quoted). 

The calling of the apostles is distinctly mentioned 
(iii. 45-46). The institution of monasticism is con- 
nected with this as in the work of the Ikhwan al- 
Safa’ [q. V.]. A miracle in the Acts of the Apostles 
finds mention in the Kur’an : Jesus lets down 
from heaven a covered table for the apostles 
(v. 112 — 115; cf. Acts, X. 9 ryy.). The story that 
Jesus miraculously gave life to a clay bird (iii. 43 ; v. 

1 10) is taken from the Gospel of the Childhood. 
The name “second Adam” given to Christ is ap- 
proximately found in Sura iii. 52. The expression 
“strengthened by the Holy Ghost”, which Muham- 
mad uses in ii. 81, was not understood by him. 
He confuses the Holy Ghost with the Archangel 
Gabriel. 

The commentators still further develop the le- 
gends in the Kur’an connected with the New Testa- 
ment, particularly those of the childhood of Mary. 
On the whole the figure of the Virgin Mary is a 
very attractive one in the Kurban and not very 
remote from Christian sentiment. On the other 
hand, the figure of Jesus is much more uncertain 
and, in comparison with the Gospels, a much lower 
one(cf. ‘isa). Jesus is rather only a pious prophet. 
Muhammad leaves him the name Messiah (iv. 
169 Jy.), but this name does not seem to have 
any definite theological meaning with him. Of 
other New Testament personages, Muhammad only 
mentions John the Baptist and Zachariah. 

The New Testament had an important influence on 
Tradition (^Hadith, q. v.). Various miracles, sayings, 
and ideas which are attributed to Muhammad or 
his followers have their origin in the Gospel. 
The stories that Muhammad increased supplies 
of food or water go back to the miracle of 
the loaves and fishes in the Gospel rather than to 
that of the wedding at Cana, as Goldziher thinks. 
Numerous traditions regarding the high position 
of the poor and the difficulty of the rich in en- 
tering heaven, again reflect the doctrine of the 
Gospel and are in contrast to the views of the 
heathen Arabs. As Goldziher has shown, an Arab 
traditionist, AbU Da^ud [q. v.], even puts a veraon 
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of the Lord’s prayer into the mouth of Muhammad. 
H. Lammens also points out to me that the tra- 
dition, according to which Abu Baler is moved to 
tears on hearing the Prophet preach, is of Chris- 
tian origin. The “gift of tears”, which is known 
to Christian mysticism, was little fitting to the 
temperament of the Arab conquerors. 

On the legends ot the Mahdl and on Muslim 
eschatology Christian apocalyptic literature had a 
considerable influence. 

In several Muslim historians we find a rather 
extensive knowledge of the Gospels. Al-Ya'kubi, 
one of the fathers of Arab history, gives a synopsis 
of them. Such an inquiring spirit as al-Ma'sndl 
does not conceal his relations with the Christians. 
In Nazareth, as he tells us, he visited a church 
highly venerated by Christians and received a 
large number of Gospel stories from them. He 
knows of the birth of Jesus in Bethlehem, his 
childhood in Nazareth , the saying of God in 
Mattew III, IT- “This is My beloved Son“, which 
he gives with slight alterations. He has also heard 
the story of the Magi who visited the infant 
Messiah, according to the Gospel and other sources. 
He gives the story of the summoning of the Apostles 
accurately. He also names the Four Evangelists 
and speaks of the “book of the Gospel”, of which 
he gives a summary, as if he had seen it. On the 
other hand, he shows a certain distrust of this 
book, in contrast to the great reverence with 
which the Kur’an speaks of it. Al-Mas“udl is com- 
paratively well informed about the lives of the 
Apostles. He twice speaks of the martyrdom of 
the apostles Peter and Paul, but ascribes to the 
latter the same kind of martyrdom as, according 
to tradition, was the fate of Peter only. He knows 
Thomas as the apostle of India. On the whole, 
Thomas seems to be the apostle best known to 
the Muslims next to Peter, and even Paul is less 
known than Peter. 

Al-BIrunI is still better informed than al-Mas'udi. 
In order to write his Chronology^ he had to con- 
sult Nestorian Christians. He knows various parts 
of the Gospels and also of the commentary of Dad- 
isho' Qesudad, cf. Duval, Litt. Syriaque^ ed., 
p. 64) and discusses it with a certain spirit of 
criticism. The four Evangelists to him are four 
recensions, which he compares with the four copies 
of the Bible, the Jewish, Christian, and Samaritan. 
He notices, however, that these recensions differ 
considerably from one another. Al-BIrunI gives the 
genealogies of Joseph in full from Matthew and 
Luke, and tells in a very interesting passage how 
the Christians explain this difference. He speaks 
of other gospels which the Marcionites, Bardesa- 
nites, and Manichaeans possessed, the two first of 
which differed, according to him, “in some parts” 
from the Christian Gospels, while the others were 
contradictory. In view of all these- different recen- 
sions he concludes that one cannot rely very much 
on the prophetical value of the Gospels. 

The Persian version of Tabari’s (French 

ed. by Zotenberg) contains New Testament le- 
gends, which are more detailed than in the Arabic 
original and correspond with those found in the 
stories of the Prophets (A'rrar al-Anbiya^'). Cer- 
tain details from the Passion for example are 
given, such as the repudiation by “Simeon”, the 
betrayal by one of the Apostles, who is not men- 
tioned by name, and the story of Mary under the 
Cross. For the rest the author holds the Muslim 


view that another person, whom he calls Josua, 
was substituted for Jesus. As to the history of the 
Apostles he gives the tradition which makes John 
come to Edessa. 

In the mystic literature, one finds numerous 
allusions to the Gospel, there are even traces of 
some knowledge of the exposition of some pas- 
sages in scripture by the Fathers of the Church. 
What is given by the Muslim mystics as sayings 
of Jesus, however, is very far from always agreeing 
with the Gospel. For example, the sayings ascribed 
by al-Ghazali to Christ are almost all incorrect. On 
the other hand we find in al-Suhrawardi an accu- 
rate and complete version of the parable of the sower. 
The Jlaslfil lihwan al-SafS' contain remarkable 
passages about the crucifixion of Jesus, the actuality 
of which they assume, about the Resurrection, 
the assembling of the Apostles at the last supper 
and their scattering over the face ol the earth. 
The Acts of the Apostles {Af'al al-Hawariya) is 
expressly quoted there (Dieterici, p. 605). 

The philosophic literature also shows a large 
number of controversies between Christians and 
Muslims. Among the celebrated polemicists we need 
only mention here Abu ‘All ‘Isa b. Zur‘a, who in 
387 composed a reply to Abu ’ 1 -Kasim ‘Abd Al- 
lah b. Ahmad al-Balkhf, and Yahya b. ‘Adi, a 
Christian scholar and pupil of al-Farabl. The latter 
produced an apology for Christianity, which he 
dedicated to Shailch Abo “Isa Muhammad b. al- 
Warralf. He also replied to strictures by al-Kindl on 
the Trinity. [See also the articles ‘Isa and al-MAHDl]. 

The Muslims in general respect the Gospels 
and revere Jesus and Mary. The Turks call it Indjll 
shertp. Various writers who have lived in Turkey say 
that many Turks in secret recognise the superio- 
rity of the Gospels to the Kur^’an. In particular they 
mention the case of Kabiz [q. v.], who in the reign 
of Sollman I openly professed his preference for 
the Gospels and was therefore executed (D’Ohsson, 
Tableau general de PEmpire Ottoman^ i. IS 3 ). 
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arab. Evangelienfragment inZeitschr. der Deutsch. 
Morgenl. Gesellsch.., Ivi., 633 sqq.., cf. also the Art. 
IBN al-‘assal; I. Gildemeister , De Evangeliis 
in arabicum et Simplici Syriaca translatis com- 
mentatio acade/nica.^ Bonn 1865. — On con- 
troversies: van den Ham, Disputatio pro re- 
ligione Mohammedanorum adversus Christianas.^ 
Leiden 1890; Goldziher, Ober muhammedanische 
Polemik gegen Ahl al-Kitab in Zeitsehr. d. 
Deutsch. Morgenl. Gesellsch.., xxxii. , 341. — On 
the influence of the New Testament 
on Tradition: Goldziher, Muhammedanische 
Studien, ii. '^%zsqq..,Hadith und Neues Testament 
do., Neutestamentl. Elemerite in der Traditions- 
litt. des Islam in Oriens Christianus., 1902, p. 390 
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R. Duval, Litt. syriaque^ 2= fid., Paris igoo; P. 
Dib in Revue de I' Orient Chretien^ iQOSi P- 
418 — 423, quotes Arabic translations of the New 
Testament from the Coptic and Syriac. — On 
the Poets; L. Cheikho , Po'etes arabes chre- 
tiens^ Beirut 1890 — 1891; Lammens, Ze 
des Omiades in Journ. Asiat.^ 9^= ser., iv., 1894; 
Cl. Huart, Une nouvelle source du Qoran in the 
Journ. Asia!.., loe sfir., iv., 1904; Power, Umaiya 
ibn Abi-s-Salt in Melanges de la Faculte orientate., 
Beirut 1906. 

Arabic authors quoted: al-Ya'kubI, ed. 
Houtsma, i., 74 — 89 (cf. thereon Klamroth, Der 
Auseug aus den Evangetien bei dem arab. Histo- 
riker Jedqubi, Festschr. z. Einweihung des Wil- 
helm-Gymnasium, Hamburg 1885, and G. Smit, 
„Bijbel en Legende'^ bij den Arabischen schrijver 
jd'qubi, Leiden 1907); al-Mas'udi, Z’/'iizVrVr 
ed. Paris ; al-BirunI, Chronology, transl. by Sachau ; 
Chronique de Tabari, transl. by H. Zotenberg, 
1867 — 1874; al-SuhrawardI, ’^Awdrif al-Mdarif, 
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(Carra de Vaux.) 

INDjtt. This name, which is properly a name 
for the royal estates under the Mongols, is usually 
given to the dynasty which reigned from about 
703 — 758 = *303 — 1357 iu Pars (Shiraz), as its 
founder, Sharaf al-Din Mahmudshah, had been first 
of all sent there by Ulijaitu to administer the 
royal estates. According to a statement in the 
Id'rikh-i Guzida, he was a descendant of 'Abd 
Allah Ansarl [q. v.] Under Uldjaitu’s successor 
Abn Sa'id he not only retained his office, but was 
able continually to e.\tend his power so that by 
about 725 (1325) he was practically independent 
ruler of Shiraz and almost the whole of Pars. 
After the death of Abu Sa'id he was put to death 
by order of his successor Arpa Khan in 736 
(i 33S'6). According to the Shiraznama, he had four 
sons; Djalal al-Din, Mas'udshah, Ghiyath al-Dln 
KaiWjusraw, Shams al-Din Muhammad and Abu 
Ishak Djamal al-Din. The first named was already 
ruling in Shiraz in the lifetime of his father down 
to about 735, when during his absence his brother 
Kaikhusraw took his place. On his return how- 
ever the latter refused to restore him his autho- 
rity and a war broke out between the brothers, 
which ended in 739 (1338-9) with the death of 
Kaikhusraw. Mas'ud had imprisoned the third 
brother Muhammad in KaPat Safid, but he was 
able to escape and found support from the Cu- 
panid Fir Husain. The latter collected a Mongol 
army and advanced on Shiraz with Muhammad, so 
that Mas'ud had to take to flight and Kr Husain 
entered Shiraz. 

But his rule did not last long, for, when shortly 
afterwards in 740 (1340) he put Muhammad to 
death, the population took up such a threatening 
attitude that he found it advisable to retire, only 
however to return next year with new forces. But 
on this occasion also he had no good fortune, as 
he quarrelled with the Cupanid Ashraf and, when 
the two sides were drawn up in line of battle, he 
was left in the lurch by his own men, so that he 
had to seek refuge with Shaikh Hasan, who had 
him put to death. In the meanwhile, Mas'ud Shah 
had retired to Luristan and made an alliance there 
with Yagjibasti, a brother of Ashraf, while Ashraf 


himself took the side of his brother Abii Ishak. 
Mas'ud, however, succeeded in reaching Shiraz with 
the help of Yaghibasti, but there met the same 
fate as his brother; he was treacherously mur- 
dered by Yaghibasti in 743 (1343). The latter 
thereupon quarrelled with Ashraf but made peace 
again and they jointly attempted to subj ugate Pars, 
but their troops dispersed when the news of the 
murder of their brother Hasan Kiicuk [q. v.] 
reached them. 

Abu Ishak, a younger son of Mahmiidshah, who 
had previously received the town of Ispahan from 
Pir Hasan, now became lord of Shiraz and of the 
whole of Pars. As he endeavoured to extend his 
rule over Yazd and Kirman, he came into con- 
flict with the rising power of the Muzaffarids 
[q. V.] with varying success. The result was that 
Abu Ishak was not only driven from Kirman and 
Yazd, but was ultimately besieged in Shiraz. The 
town had to be surrendered to the Muzaffarids in 
754 (1353)- Ishak had in the meanwhile fled 
to Kal'at Safid, received some support from the 
llkhan Shaikh Hasan from Baghdad and went to 
Ispahan. There also he was besieged and finally 
captured, handed over to the relatives of a shaikh 
who had been put to death by his order, and was 
killed by them 758 (1357). The Persian poet 'Ubaid 
Zakani commemorated his Maecenas in an elegy. 

Bibliography. Mirkhwand, Rawdat al- 
Sajd, ed. Lucknow, ii. 157 sqq.-, Hamd Allah 
KazwinI, Ta'rikh-i Guzida, ed. Browne, p. 622 
sqq. Some data in the above text are taken 
from the unpublished Shlrdz-Nama, whose author 
was a contemporary of Abu Ishalf, and who 
compiled a biography of him in an ^Umdat al- 
Tawarlkh, which has not survived; Ibn Battuta, 
ed. Paris, ii. 63 sqq.-, Dawlatshah, Tazkira, 
ed. Browne, p. 293; D’Ohsson, Histoire des 
Mongols, iv. 742 sqq. 

INDO-CHINA. Further India. — Islam in 
French Indo China. French Indo-China com- 
prises the whole eastern zone, by far the greater 
part of the double peninsula which lies between 
British India and China. The western zone be- 
longs to England and the rather small part in 
the centre to^Siam, which serves as a buffer state 
between the two. French Further India comprises 
in the south Cochin China (Annamese Nam ky) 
which is a direct possession, in the centre the 
kingdom of Cambodia (in its dialect Sr6k Khmfir, 
Nokor Kampufia [Sanskrit, Kambuja]), in the north 
the kingdom of Laos (Laotic: Miiong Lao); in 
the east the empire of Annam (Annamese ; Nu’d’c 
Annam); in the north east the province of Ton- 
king (Annamese B^c ky), all of which are pro- 
tectorates. 

This country, one and halt times the size of 
France, is only inhabited by about 1 2,000,000 An- 
namese, 1,500,000 Cambodians, 1,200,000 Laotese, 
and about 200,000 Tjams ‘) and Malays, 275,000 
Chinese, 1000 Hindus, mainly Tamils, and about 
500 000 savages 2) or half civilised men. 

’) In French Indo China cham (^chants') is 
written and pronounced tiam. It should be noted 
that : a — ca, o' u, c, c, ch = tj, j — dj, nh = 
n in the above quoted Indo Chinese words. 

*) The natives call themselves Moi, Pnong or 
Kha, which in Annamese, Cambodian and BaotKe 
means “savage”. 
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As regards religion, the Annamese like the Chi- 
nese are Buddhists or Confucianists, only a very 
small number being Christians; the Cambodians 
and Laotese are Buddhists, the semi-civilised are 
almost all animists, vifith a very few Chiistians; 
the Tjams, Malays, and a few Tamils are Mus- 
lims, except 20 to 25 thousand of the Binh- 
Thuan who have remained faithful to a very an- 
cient Brahmanism. Some Tamils and Bengalese 
are Hindus. 

The Tjams {iirang ijani) live partly in Binh 
Thuan, in modem Annam, the last refuge of their 
nationality, partly in Cambodia, along the bank 
of the Mekong, and on the edge of the great 
lake (Tonle Sap) partly around the towns of Chau 

/ 

doc and Tay-ninh in Cochin China, and finally 
in a few villages in Siam. 

The Malays who are almost equal in numbers 
live entirely near them in Cambodia as well as 
in Cochin China and are in constant relations 
with them. They are not found in Annam. 

Islam at present plays only a slight part in 
Further India. It was at one time more impor- 
tant but never predominant, as long as the king- 
dom of the Tjams dominated the peninsula. 

The Tjams, whose physical features and lan- 
guage are obviously connected with those of the 
Polynesian Malays, at one time founded a powerful 
kingdom in Further India, which seems to have 
comprised Cochin China, the modern Annam, 
with the exception of Tonking, and a part of 
Cambodia. A memorial of its greatness is the stele 
of Nhatrang, of the second or third century. In 
the thirteenth century the kingdom, although al- 
ready declining, still aroused the astonishment of 
Marco Polo. In the fourteenth, however, it was 
broken up when the Cambodians and Annamese 
attacked it together and in 1471 there were only 
a few tribes in the valleys of the Binh ThuSn 
who were much oppressed by Annam. At that 
time many of them fled to Cambodia, where their 
descendants still live. 

The oppressed Tjams greeted the French rule 
with joy, but the French are not succeeding in 
elevating them. Physically they are not degene- 
rates. They are taller and better proportioned than 
the Annamese, the skin is soft and of a light brown 
colour, the hair soft and often wavy, the face 
rather broad, the eye well formed, and with an 
open look, the mouth of medium size. They be- 
long to those Asiatics whose type is nearest to 
ours, but their fertility is only very moderate. In 
spite of a certain childish liveliness and a great 
softness of character they are intellectually extre- 
mely apathetic. They practise neither commerce 
nor,, industry, live in very miserable villages (in 
Annam they are built on the ground and in Cam- 
bodia on, piles), weave a few stuffs, and only do 
as much agriculture and cattle rearing as is neces- 
sary to maintain life without worrying whether they 
can improve their lot. 

When was Islam introduced among the Tjams? 
This question has not yet been solved. One thing 
however is certain. It was preceded by Hinduism, 
the most accepted form of which was ^ivaism, 
which is stUl practised with the most remarkable 
variations by some thousands of Tjams who have 
remained true to this old faith and therefore call 
themselves T ian-Diat (Sanskrit pure-bred 

Tjams. But by their Muslim fellow countrymen they 


are called Akaphir or Kaphir (Ar. kafir) “infidels”, 
without the one side or the other seeing an in- 
sult in the appellations. 

Two hypotheses may explain the introduction 
of Islam into Further India. It was either brought 
in the x'h or xiv^i century by Arab merchants, 
Indians or Persians, in the great movement of the 
general spread of Islam, or it came later as a re- 
sult of a Malay immigration. 

It is certain that the Arabs were acquainted 
with Further India at a very early period. As 
early as the vii'i' century there were regular re- 
lations between Arabia, China, India and the Ar- 
chipelago. By 458 the Arabs and Persians were 
so numerous in Canton that they laid the city 
waste with fire and sword. In the ix’^ century 
they raised a rebellion in Khan-fu, in which 120 000 
of them perished by the sword. In these circum- 
stances they must have been acquainted with 
Indo-China and if they knew it, they must also 
have endeavoured to win it for their religion with 
the well known missionary enthusiasm of the 
Muslims. 

A passage in the Annals of the Sung dynasty^ 
Chap. 489, which was ingeniously explained by Ed. 
Huber (^Bulletin de P Ecole franmise d' Extreme 
Orient^ III, 55, N”. l), shows that Islam was 
first brought to them by the Arabs or Persians. 
In the Annals it is stated; “There are (among the 
Tjams) also buffaloes which live in the mountains. 
They are not used for agriculture but only as sa- 
crificial animals. When one is sacrificed, the men 
utter this prayer “■ A-lo-ko-ki-pd" which means “may 
it soon rise again”. According to Huber, this A-lo- 
ho-ki-pa corresponds to Allahu and warrants 

the conclusion that there were already Tjams con- 
verted to Islam in the time of the Sung. In the 
same account of the Tjams it is said : “the customs 
and dress of the Tjams are similar to those of the 
population of the kingdom of Ta-che (Tadpk i. e. 
Arabs)”. 

The historical statements of the Tjams are not 
to be taken too seriously. But it must be re- 
marked that their legendary chronicles place at 
the head of the list of kings who had SrI-Banoy 
as their capital, the Po or lord Ovlah (Allah) who 
reigned from 1000 to 1036. In the year of the 
Rat a man of the nature of Ovlah lived a perfect 
life in the Tjam kingdom, but the land was not 
contented. This man recommended his soul and 
body to the lord of heaven and settled for 37 
years in Mokkah (Mecca), then came back to the 
Tjam kingdom . . .” Did the Muslim Tjams wish 
to number Allah among their national rulers oat 
of religious pride or merely give a place among 
their kings to the Persian or Arab pilgrim who 
brought them Islam? Both hypotheses are possible. 

Another text which comes from the Tjams of 
Cambodia (see Delaporte, Voyage au Cambodge^ 
Paris 1880, p. 417 r?.), reports that Nao Savan 
(Nusljirwan), the divine inao (youth), the- first king 
of the Tjams, was the inventor of the alphabet, 
which is still used in profane books. The inha- 
bitants who were previously worshippers of Buddha, 
were later converted to Islam by Patenta Ali (cf. 
the Malay Baginda ’^All)^ the father-in-law of 
Muhammad. At the latter’s birth Nao Savan had 
gone to Mecca to worship him as all the kings of 
the earth did, and was installed by him in his 
residence Bairoch Bali (= Sri Bandy, the modem 
Qni-nho’n, Annam), the capital of Peripanong (the 
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modern Phan-'rl and Phan-rang, Annam), to the 
east of Cambodia, and the Tjams still say that 
this is their place of origin. 

In short, it is quite possible that Islam had al- 
ready been introduced in the xith century by Arab, 
Persian, or Indian merchants. But it made only slight 
progress and but for the Malay immigration in 
the xiv* and xv* centuries which kept it up and 
spread it, it would have probably disappeared 
again. It is moreover due to this immigration that 
Islam has retained its purity through the relation 
which the Malays keep up with the Tjams of Cam- 
bodia and Cochin-China, 

But it is also possible that the law of Muham- 
mad reached them through the Malays of the Ar- 
chipelago or of Malacca. The latter, as Prof. Kem 
has convincingly proved, themselves come from 
Indo-China and are related to the Tjams and, as 
inscriptions and legends show, were from the viiith 
century onwards in uninterrupted close relations 
with the kingdoms of Champa and Cambodia, 
partly through intermarriages of the ruling fami- 
lies and partly through invasions. These turbulent 
Malays, whose Islamism was not of an intolerant 
type, thanks to the community of religion, kept in 
such close touch with the Tjams after their poli- 
tical decline that the two are usually confused in 
the history of Cambodia and Annam. Their common 
rebellions and intrigues in the xvith and xviith 
centuries disturbed the peace of the two kingdoms, 
particularly that of Cambodia. The chroniclers and 
more especially the Spanish theologians, who at 
the beginning of the xvii'h century had hoped 
to see Indo-China brought under the sway of 
Philip III, bitterly acknowledge at this period 
(1603) the influence of the “Moros” i. e. the Mus- 
lims whom the tolerance of the kings of Cambodia 
and of the Tjams allow to build mosques every- 
where, who endeavour to proselytise and who hate 
the Christians to the extent of wishing to drink 
their blood (cf. Breve et veridique relation ties 
evenements du Cambodge par Gabriel Quiroga de 
S. Antonio .... New Edition of the Spanish text 
(of 1604) with a translation and notes by An- 
toine Cabaton, Paris 1904, p. 106, 124, and pas- 
sim). Matters went so far that about 1624 a prince 
of Cambodia, Prah Ram, seized the throne sup- 
ported by them, married a Malay woman, and 
adopted Islam to the great scandal of the true 
Cambodians who were faithful followers of Buddha. 

The Muslim Malays and Tjams down to the' 
xixth century took an active part in all the 
internal strife which disturbed the peace of Cam- 
bodia in its decline. For a time they played such 
an important part that one of them, Tuan Sait 
Ahmit (:= Shaikh Ahmadj — according to the 
chronicles, a Malay of royal descent, but perhaps 
simply a Tjam with some Malay blood — , in 1820 
became regent and right hand man of Ang- 
Can, the ruler of Cambodia. He aroused the jea- 
lousy of the Cambodians and the distrust of the 
AnnMaese, who would have liked the lands of 
Ang-Can for themselves, to such an extent that 
his political enemies succeeded in having him 
condemned and beheaded without his fellow- 
Muslims, who would certainly have rescued and 
saved him, learning anything of it until too late. His 
followers raised a rebellion in the province 
of Thbong-Khmun where the Tjams and Malays 
of Cambodia joined together and united with the 

Tjams of Chflu-doc and laid the country waste 


until Norodom ascended the throne in 1859 and 
French rule finally put an end in 1863 to the 
political importance of the Muslim element in 
Indo-China. 

From the religious point of view, these Malay 
immigrants into Indo-China, who are mainly found 

in Saigon, Cho’lo’n, Chau-Joc, Tay-ninh (towns 
in Cochin-China), Phnom Penh, Kampong-Luong, 
Kampong Tjam, Lovek, Pursat and in other cen- 
tres of Cambodia, show no original features. They 
entirely resemble their brethren in the Peninsula 
of Malacca, are in constant relations with them, and 
often receive from there missionaries whose duty 
it is to maintain the purity of their creed. They 
are intelligent, active, clever and prudent, but are 
considered to be treacherous, cruel, cunning and 
inhospitable. They keep quite apart from the Cam- 
bodians among whom they live and only maintain 
closer relations with their co-religionists among 
the Tjams. They are mainly traders, farmers, fisher- 
man, boatmen, drivers, growers of vegetables, 
and are respected if not loved in Cambodia for 
their intelligence and industry. Although they were 
well treated by their rulers, their fidelity seems 
to have been often rightly doubted and their 
interests do not seem to go beyond that of their 
community. They are SfjiTs and in general are 
acquainted with the precepts of Islam and they 
read the Kurban and its commentaries. Among them 
we find for example the '’Akida of al-SanOsI, the 
Si Burung Pingai., Fikh and Hadith books, the 
Sirdtu ' 1-mustaktm.j various poetical works or legends 
such as Slri Rama., Si Miskin Muhammad Hana- 
flyah etc. 

These religious ideas and, to a less degree their reli- 
gious development, the Malays of Cambodia have in 
common with the Tjams of Cambodia and Indo-China. 
Both observe the five daily prayers, the ablutions 
and circumcision, which is performed at the age of 
15 - They do not eat the flesh of pigs, dogs, croco- 
diles, tortoises, elephants, peacocks, vultures, eagles, 
and ravens, and they refrain from intoxicating 
drinks. If any one worships a strange idol, he is 
expelled from the community. Some make the pil- 
grimage to Mecca or pay a certain sum, for which 
a representative is sent on their behalf. In Cam- 
bodia the mosques are almost always built of wood 
and are placed on slight eminences. The finest 
are large bare rooms with a platform at the back. 
The mats which are used as praying carpets are 
hung up in a sack from the rafters. On the left at 
the entrance there is usually a large drum painted 
red (Tjam gandng = Malay gendang., Javanese 
kendang). Outside is a little basin of masonry 
for ablutions. 

Within these precincts the imams give the chil- 
dren instruction in reading Arabic and in reciting 
the Kurban. The assembly or ^am^ah cannot take 
place without a quorum of 40 believers. Ramadan 
is strictly observed by all, pious families are quite 
abstemious in this period. On Mondays they re- 
frain from sexual intercourse. 

The Tjams of Cambodia also observe the bulan 
bk hajt (fasting month of the pilgrims) also called 
bulan ^lah (month of Allah) three months after 
Ramadan. They also observe the mold or melut 
Arab, malat}), when a lock of hair is cut from 
the children of 3 to 13 and they are given a re- . 

. ligious name, which for boys is always "Abd AllSh 
, or Muhammad, for girls Phwatimoh (Fatima). The 
' ™ams, at least four in number, are invited to pray 
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in the house in which the ceremony is being per- 
formed. This custom of hair cutting seems to be 
borrowed from the Cambodians. 

The iamat (Arab tatnmd) is a ceremony nearly 
always confined to the family circle, at which a boy, 
who has learned the Kurban entirely by heart, 
which however happens very rarely, is led round 
the village on horseback amid the acclamations 
of men and women. He is dressed in his be.st 
clothes and is greeted with the greatest reverence 
by men and women. 

The surah (pursuit), which is celebrated in the 
first Tjam month, is accompanied by two days’ fasting 
and commemorates the migration of the Prophet 
(Hidjra). 

By the tapat^ which we also find among the 
Tjams of Annum, who call it tubah = Ar. tawba^ 
old persons are purified from their sins by means 
of numerous prayers and sprinkling with holy water. 

Malays and Tjams have common religious offi- 
cials in Cambodia who are given the following 
names according to their office. 


Malay 

1. mufti 

2. tiian kadli 

3. raya kadli 

4. tuan pakih 

5. hakim 

6 . kitip 

7. bilal 

8. Ubai 


Tj am 

mophati 
tuh kalik 
rajak kalik 
tuan paki 
hakem 
katip 
bilal 
lebU ') 


Function. 

jurist 

judge 

n 

jurist 

doctor 

preacher 

mu^a dhdh in 

officiant. 


All are exempt from taxation. The four first have 
the following Cambodian names : 1. okliaraca koley, 
2. okii'a raya koUy^ 3. okh'a tok kolcy, 4. okna 
pake. They are appointed by the King, belong to 
his council and are the official superiors of the 
Muslims. They are regarded by the faithful as re- 
presenting the four caliphs of the Prophet and 
enjoy a great spiritual authority. 

The religious dignitaries are usually chosen from 
the most prominent families whose sons can be- 
come imams at the age of 1 5 and whose daughters 
are educated with special care to make them worthy 
wives. The Muslims of Cambodia respect the graves 
of saints which they call ta~lak\ they believe in 
witches, the werwolf, evil spirits, and in magic and 
have retained certain agricultural customs which 
are also found among the neighbouring peoples 
such as the Cambodians and Annamese. They are 
relics of an old animism. 

The family bonds among the Muslims of Cam- 
bodia are very strong; the father has great au- 
thority. The wife is well* treated but kept strictly 
within the house as well as the daughters, who 
are very early initiated into household duties and, 
being under strict control, are only allowed to marry 
Muslims. 


i) I translate this word by officiant for lack 
of a more suitable term. In Irido-China, the 
Ifbai of the Malays and the lebU of the Tjams 
is a pious man like the Javanese santri^ who 
conducts the Friday service in the villages. Ac- 
cording to van Ronkel {T. v. /. Taal-^ Land- 
in Volkenk., 1914, P- 131), Hbai or labai is 
of Tamil origin and originally meant “Muslim 
merchant”, which confirms the supposition that 
Islam came originally from India, not from Arabia, 
to the Malay Islands and also to Indo-China. 


The Muslim Tjams have adopted from the Cam- 
bodians the custom of filing and lacquering their 
daughters’ teeth at the age of 15, an operation 
which is accompanied by prayers from the imams 
and sprinkling with holy water. 

The marriage customs are in general Muslim. 
The boys do not as a rule marry before 18 or 
the girls before 15. The wedding feast is accom- 
panied with great expenditure. Divorce is possible 
but rare. If it is demanded by the woman, she 
loses her dowry (Tjam sakavin^ Malay mas havin') 
which the husband settled on her at the betrothal. 

The burial ceremony is very simple. The corpse 
is washed twice with a decoction of jujube leaves 
or benzoin water, then in clear water, wrapped in 
a piece of linen and placed in a grave about ten 
and a half feet deep, with the head to the north. 
A mound of earth is then erected over the grave, 
which is covered with thorny branches to protect 
it from wild animals. On the third, seventh, tenth, 
thirtieth, fortieth, and hundredth day the imams are 
invited to pray and eat with the family at the 
grave. The exhumation practised by the Tjams of 
Annum is not found here. 

The husband mourns in white 40 days for 
his wife, the latter three months and ten days for 
the husband and she cannot marry again before a 
hundred days. 

The Islam of the Tjams in Annam has quite a 
different stamp. It appears to have a Shrt character, 
as Agan (Hasan), Agai (Husain) and “^Ali are par- 
ticularly revered and invoked there; they also 
play the main part in the few manuscripts or 
legends still preserved in Annam. It is however 
considerably penetrated by animistic and Hindu 
ideas and customs which preceded it and still 
survive alongside of it. The Muslim Tjams of 
Annam are Muslims mainly through the naive 
conviction that they are Muslims. They call their 
Hindu country men kafir without the slightest 
deregatory intention and themselves banis = 3 a/«, 
the sons of religion, or Tjams Asalam (= Is- 
lam), Tjams of Islam. They say that they worship 
Ovlah (Allah), but also I’o Devata Thwor (^vor) 
(Sanskrit Devatd Svarga), God, Lord of Heaven, 
and they offer presents in certain agrarian rites, e. g. 
two eggs, a cup of rice brandy, and three leaves 
of betel, to Po Olwah Tak Ala, the mysterious 
king of the underworld; in reality it is the Mus- 
lim expression Allah ta^'dld^ out of which they 
have made a god. They also worship the Brahman 
goddess Po Ino Ndgar = “Mother of the Land” 
(Uma, Bhagavatl), and her husband Po Yang Amo, 
“the Lord God, the Father [of the land]” (Siva), 
whom they identify with P6 Havah (= Hawwa')^ 
i. e. Eva and Po Adam, the ancestors of mankind. 

The Tjam Kaphir of Annam with as broad a 
tolerance have taken into their Pantheon Po Ovlah 
(= Allah), an undefined bodiless god, the creator 
of Po Ragullak (= Rasul Allah) and of Po La- 
tila (= la /ISha), who lives in Mokah (Mecca) 
and who was created by Po Ovlahuk (= Allahti) 
the father of nobi Mahamat (= Plabi Afuhammad)-, 
we thus see that the Kaphir have made three 
gods out of the misunderstood formula: La ilaha 
ilia 'llahu^ Muhammad rasulu 'lldh ! 

The Tjam Bani of Annam have a very high, 
but vague notion of Nobi Mahamat i. e. the 
prophet Muhammad, and to them the Kur’an is 
tapuk (= kitab) nobi Mahamat = the book of 
the Prophet Muhammad; they call it also tafuk 
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asatam (= kitab al-Islam'), the book' of Islam, 
kitab alamadu = kitab al-Hamd^ the book of 
praise, tatuk (akdray^ the talisman book. They 
never use his real name. The Kur'an moreover is 
hardly to be found among them at all. The few 
copies which exist are incorrect, and written on 
Chinese paper with the brush and not with the 
reed pen. The Bani seem to esteem equally highly 
a mystical compendium which much resembles the 
Javanese primbon and is called nurAavan by them. 
The “priests’" copy it only during ra?)i'dvan{^— Ra- 
madan) and they receive the princely remunera- 
tion of a buffalo for each copy. 

The Tjams of Annam pray only on Fridays and 
during Ramadan the five vak or vakiTi (= wakf) 
„sal 5 t”, the names of which they corrupt as follows ; 
[dbahik^ (obahik (= inbh) “morning prayer”, vak 
(arik (== zuhr)^ “noonday prayer”, asarik (= '^asr) 
“afternoon prayer”, mogarip = maghrib^ “sunset 
prayer”, ihsd^ (= ^ishlf) “evening prayer”. They 
are in the main content with reciting a few sura’s, 
especially the fatiha^ without understanding them, 
and the Arabic form is so corrupted in their 
pronunciation that it is almost unintelligible, e. g. 

1 . abih similla hyor rah monyor rah himik = 
Ar. : bi 'smi 'llahi 'rrahnidni 'rrahimi-^ 

2 . dulahu akkabar\ la ilaha illauwdhuk ■wuwu- 
wahuk akkabar ~ ar. : alldhu akbarx la ilaha 
ilia 'llah. 

They hardly observe any ablutions but are con- 
tent with making signs as if they were taking 
water out of a hole in the ground. Circumcision 
(katan^ katat=: kx. Milan) which is performed on 
boys at the age of 15 and must always precede 
marriage, is however only symbolical and consists 
in the imam with a wooden knife masking the 
circumcision. The boy receives a new name (awal= 
avrwat)^ usually ‘All or Muhammad. The Tjam 
Bani do not make the pilgrimage to Mecca and, 
while they do not eat pork, the priests as well as 
the faithful enjoy brandy made from rice, as well as 
other intoxicating liquors; the religious dignitaries 
do not however drink in the mosque. If the num- 
ber of “40” is not present on Friday in the mos- 
que, those missing are replaced by sacrificial cakes 
and the usual service, followed by a meal, takes place. 

The people only observe Ramadan for 3 days. 
The imams however must observe it till the end 
on behalf of the whole community. During this 
time they shut themselves up in the mosque with 
their prayer books, their rosary, their tea pot, 
their sleeping mats, their copper spittoon and their 
betel set, which they require to prepare the chewing 
material indispensable to all Eastern .Asiatics. For 
a whole month they never cross the threshold 
except to perform complete ablutions in the river. 
The others are taken in the great cisterns under 
the penthouse roof of the mosque. 

These mosques or sang m'dgik[sam'dgik^samgrik\ 
cf. Atj.: mSsogit) which are turned towards Mecca 
are usually rather poor straw huts with walls of 
bamboo lattice-work. 

Even the names of the religious dignitaries in 
Annam suggest the strange alteration which Islam 
has suffered there. At their head is the pd gru or ong 
guru (Skr. guru), then come the imam (^imam), 
from whom he is chosen and who are the men 
who really perform the ceremonies, then the kdtip 
(,kkatib), who have to give the religious readings 
in the mosque; next come the mddin i. e. mu^adh- 
d^in, the acar (S^. dcdrya = “religious teacher”), 


a kind of religious instructors who belong to the 
mosque. In general, the word acar in Annam is 
applied to all Muslim “clergy” in contrast to bagaih, 
which is the name of the Hindu priests. 

All the religious dignitaries in Annam shave their 
heads and faces. In addition to the simple white fez 
worn in Cambodia, they also wear a voluminous 
turban with gold, red or brown fringes. The various 
ranks are distinguished by the length of the fringes. 
Like their Hindu brethren they carry a long 
Spanish reed, the lower part of which is woven 
into the form of a basket only in that of the ong gru. 
A white sarong, a long white tunic which is but- 
toned and cut open at the neck is their sole 
costume. On high feast days the mimbar and the 
interior of the mosque are covered with white 
cloth; on these occasions they exchange the tur- 
ban for a kind of disc, which is bored through 
the middle and fastened to the fez by a piece of 
linen. The whole looks like the biretta of a judge. 
These “priests” are almost as ignorant as their simple 
followers; they can hardly read Arabic, hardly 
study it at all, and only roughly understand their 
sura’s which they repeat only “because their fathers 
also did so”. They are free from taxation and 
forced labour and are held in fairly high esteem 
by the people; they are the more educated class, 
however slight the education may be. As they are 
quite indifferent and tolerant, they do not think 
ill of the faithful when the latter make offerings 
to the Po Yang or various Hindu deities, endeavour 
to propitiate evil spirits and perform certain agra- 
rian rites or magic ceremonies which have nothing 
Muslim in them. They live in perfect harmony 
with the Hindu baiaih, invite them to their reli- 
gious and domestic festivities and are invited in 
turn, — only the food for the im'om must be pre- 
pared by a Muslim woman — and give each other 
places of honour. From mutual tolerance both 
communities refrain from eating pork or beef. 

Only from the Hindu cremations do the Muslim 
priests carefully absent themselves and this reli- 
gious horror of corpses was previously, it is said, 
the reason why they alone could enter the royal 
palace to pray with women in child-bed and to 
watch his wives and children during the absence 
of the king. 

Either as a result of ancient customs or of the 
Malay-Polynesian matriarchal system or through 
contact with the Hindus of Annam who have 
priestesses called pa^au, the Muslims of Annam 
have priestesses for a domestic cult; they are 
called ra^a or ri^a. If a sick member of the 
family has to be healed, for example, or a journey 
or business enterprise to be undertaken auspic- 
iously, the im'om first of all recites various prayers, 
then this ra^a — often the housewife herself — 
accompanied by the modin who sings and beats 
the drum, perform certain ritual dances or falls 
into a state of great excitement in order to in- 
fluence the ’deities’ or ‘spirits of the dead’, to 
whom sacrifices are at the same time made. This 
ceremony is always followed by a great feast. The 
rasa's, who must not eat the flesh of the pig or 
of the sand lizard, even play the principal part 
at the great annual festivals, which are celebrated 
in December — January and are probably of Malay 
or Indonesian origin — the name Java is re- 
peatedly mentioned in them — and are r^arded 
by the Muslim Tjams as the “New Year’s festi- 
val of the ancestors”. 
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The festival lasts two days and three nights. A 
great booth is built in an enclosure, if possible 
of quite new material, and the interior is hung 
with white cotton cloth. The altar is a simple 
large tray, with dishes on which are betel, food 
and fruits. Wax lights are stuck on the edge of 
the dishes and they also are bound round with 
cotton threads of different colours. A swing hung 
to two pillars is intended for the ra^a\ she is 
assisted by three i mom's and the modin^ who with 
his tom-tom conducts an orchestra consisting of 
a clarionet, a violin, cymbals and an oblong drum 
(ganong). 

The festival which is interrupted by numerous 
meals is opened with the bismillah^ then follows 
the invocation of the mountain and forest spirits 
and of the shades of the “spirits beyond the sea, 
which may not be mentioned by name” ; and 
finally the invocation of 38 deities or spirits by 
name ; at each of them the three itnom recite 
prayers. 

The most characteristic part of the festival takes 
place on the second day at the rise of the morn- 
ing star. After the modin has invoked the deities 
and the radja has performed a special dance in 
their honour, they take a small rowing boat made 
out of a single piece of wood, which is said to 
come from Java or China to collect tribute. The 
master of the house in which the festival is 
held, pretends not to understand Javanese and 
the modin acts as interpreter. Amid joking all 
round, eggs, cakes and the figure of an ape with 
jointed limbs are put in the boat, the partici- 
pants then break up the walls and roof of the 
booth and fight for the cakes. On the third day 
the ra^a goes, accompanied by the officiants and 
the orchestra, to the river and solemnly places 
the boat with the ape on the water. This ends 
the festival. 

While circumcision is only symbolical with the 
Tjam Bani of Annam, the tubah for the old 
men is practised as in Cambodia and the kar'oh 
( literally, “enclosing” ) marks the declaration of 
a girl’s fitness for marriage. Not till then dare 
they put up their hair and marry; until then 
they are tabung i. e. unapproachable, and the se- 
ducer would be severely punished. This festival 
takes place under the. presidency of the ong gru 
and of two imam's for a considerable number of 
girls on each occasion and lasts two days. It is 
opened with prayers to Allah, Muhammad, the 
Hindu deities and the shades of their ancestors as 
well as with a feast at which the priests eat apart. 
Two booths are erected, the one for the ceremony 
itself, and the other as a dressing room for the girls, 
who sleep there under the supervision of four ma- 
trons. The imSm spend the night praying; at 7 a. m. 
the girls appear wearing their finest clothes and 
ornaments, their hair loosened and covered with 
a triangular mitre. Before them goes an old woman 
and a man clothed in white, who carries a year- 
old child dressed exactly like the girls except for 
the mitre. They throw themselves down before the 
’’f’S and the im'bm's. The ong gru places a 

grain of salt in the month of the child, cuts off 
a lock of its hair and gives it some water to 
drink. The same is done with the girls, who then 
return in procession to their booth. If a girl has 
been seduced the lock is cut off at her neck as a 
mark of shame. A second feast, at which the priests 
eat before the faithful, concludes the ceremony. 


Birth customs in Annam among the Bani are 
similar to those among the Kaphir except that 
the Bani do not sacrifice to the gods on such oc- 
casions. The seduction of girls is also severely 
punished. They do not marry till they are 17 
or 18. In Panrang, evidently the result of the 
old Malay matriarchal system — which has left 
other traces also , like the right of inheritance of 
women and the tracing of descent through them 
and their practising the cult of ancestors — the 
custom prevails that the girls seek the young men 
in marriage, but everywhere else in Indo-China 
the reverse is the custom. The wedding (Tjam, 
likhah Arab. nikaJi\ which is the occasion of 
long and costly festivities, is usually replaced by 
public cohabitation, which causes no scandal ; the 
pair are free to celebrate it later when they can 
afford it, and they may already have two or three 
children to take part in it. It is far more elabo- 
rate among the Bani than among the Kaphir. The 
imotn's repeat prayers ; the ong gru^ who represents 
the “lord Muhammad”, asks the bride, who is con- 
sidered to be Fatima, whether she accepts the pre- 
sents of the bridegroom, the lord 'Ali. Rich feasts 
take place at the weddings. The dowry given to 
the woman remains her property in case of a divorce. 
Divorce is fairly easy and leaves nearly two thirds 
of the joint property in the hands of the woman. 
Mixed marriages are rare and in them the children 
follow the religion of the mother. It sometimes 
happens that a Muslim woman marries a Hindu, 
very rarely the contrary. 

The burial service is as simple among the Bani 
as it is elaborate among the Kaphir. The corpse is 
wrapped in white cotton sheets and placed in a 
small hut, where the ong gru and the imam's repeat 
prayers. As soon as night falls the dead man is 
buried, with four im'bm's present, almost secretly, 
without a coffin and with the face turned to the 
north. The relatives beseech his spirit not to come 
and afflict them. On the 3rd, yth^ joth, 30*, 40^ 
and 100th day as well as on the anniversary of 
his death a padhi i. e. a service at the tomb with 
prayers, a meal and presents for the im'bm's is ob- 
served at his grave. The y**" “nd the 40th day 
are the most important. The dead person is almost 
always exhumed after a certain period on an an- 
niversary of his death. His bones as well as his 
golden or silver ornaments are placed in a small 
coffin which is again buried in a particular place 
and considered sacred. 

We thus see that Islam, while it has remained 
fairly pure in Cambodia, has been overlaid in An- 
nam with a mass of elements and customs, partly 
animistic and parthy Hindu. The Tjams neverthe- 
less desire to be good Muslims, only their igno- 
rance and long usage are the causes of their er- 
rors. Malay hadjdjls who have come from the Ar- 
chipelago or Cambodia on a religious mission have 
repeatedly succeeded in putting an end to sacrifices 
to heathen deities in various villages, although 
they have been unable to stop the enjoyment of 
rice brandy. 

If France should succeed in regenerating the 
Tjams, as she is endeavouring to do by her hu- 
mane and wise policy, the revival of their nation- 
ality could only be to the advantage of Isl^ 
and could only come through Islam in close com- 
bination with their brethren and the Malays of 
Cambodia. 

Bibliography. Aymonier (Etienne), Les 
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Tchams el leurs religions^ Paris 1891; do., Le- 
genaes historiques des Chams (Excurs. et Se- 
comi.^ xiv. N“. 32); do., Grammaire de la lan- 
gue chanie {Exc. et Rec.^ xiv. N". 31); Aymo- 
nier et A. Cabaton, Dictionnaire cam-frangais^ 
8<*, 1 906 ; A. Cabaton, Notivelles recherches stir 
les Chains^ Paris 1901; le P. Durand, Les 
Chams Banis^ . . . Notes sur les Chams {Jlul- 
letin de PEcole frangaise d' Extreme Orient^ iii. 
54—62, 447—454, 597—603, V. 368—386); 
A. Cabaton, Notes sur V Islam dans P Indachine 
frangaise (^Rev. du Monde mus.^ i. 27 — 47); 
do., Les Chams mustilmans de I' Indochine fran- 
gaise. {ibid..^ p. 129 — 180); do.. Article Chams., 
in the Encycl. of Religion and Ethics., i. 340 — 
350- _ _ (A. Cabaton.) 

al-INSAN' al-KAMIL. This expression, which 
means literally “The Perfect Man”, is used by 
Muhammadan mystics to denote the highest 
type of humanity, i. e., thetheosophist 
who has realised his essential oneness 
with God. Abu Yazid al-BistamI {ob. 261 — 
^74)1 quoted in the Risala of al-Kushairl (Cairo, 
1318, p. 140, 1. 12 jyy. ; cf. R. Hartmann, 
Al-Kuschairis Darstelhmg des Sufitum, Turkische 
Bibliothek., vol. xviii., p. 168 infra ry.), speaks 
of the mystic who after having been invested 
with certain divine names, passes away (,faniyd) 
from them and becomes “the perfect and com- 
plete” (al-kdmil al-tamm). We may identify the 
person so described with al-insan al-kamil ., a 
phrase which occurs, perhaps for the first time, 
in tljt writings of Ibn al-'ArabI (cf. Fusus al- 
fliham., Ch. i) and forms the title of a well- 
known work, al-Insan al-Kamil fl Md-rifat al- 
Awaktir wa ’l-Atodil, by 'Abd al-Karim al-Djili, 
who died about 820 (1417). These authors base 
their theory of the Perfect Man on a pantheistic 
monism which regards the Creator (al-Nakk) and 
the creature {al-Khalk) as complementary aspects 
of Absolute Being. A similar but by no means 
identical doctrine had already been set forth by 
ui-HalladJ (see LCttab al-Fawasin., ed. by Massignon 
p. 129 sqq.) “Man”, says Ibn al-'Arabi, “unites 
in himself both the form of God and the form of 
the universe. He alone manifests the divine Es- 
sence together with all its names and attributes. 
He is the mirror by which God is revealed to 
Himself, and therefore the final cause of creation. 
We ourselves are the attributes by which we de- 
scribe God; our existence is merely an objectifi- 
cation of His existence. While God is necessary 
to us in order that we may exist, we are neces- 
sary to Him in order that He may be manifested 
to Him.self.” 

Al-Djili, who differs from Ibn al-^Aralu in certain 
details, gives a full and systematic exposition of 
the theory. His^argument runs somewhat as follows: 

Essence (dh_ai) is that to which names and at- 
tributes are attached, although in reality there is 
no distinction between the Essence and its attri- 
butes. It may be either existent or non-existent 
The existent is either Pure Being (God) or Being 
^med to not-being (created things). Absolute or 
Pure Being is the simple Essence, without mani- 
festation of names, attributes, and relations. The 
process of manifestation involves a descent from 
simplicity, which has three stages (l) a^dtya 
(2) hutviya (3) aniya. At this point appear the 
names and attributes whereby the Essence is made 
known. They are communicated by means of mystical 


illumination {ta^all'i). The Perfect Man, who ty- 
pifies the emanation of Absolute Being from itself 
and its return into itself, moves upward through 
a series of illuminations until he ultimately be- 
comes merged in the Essence. In the first degree, 
called the Illumination of the Names, «he is 
destroyed under the radiance of the name by 
which God reveals Himself, so that if you invoke 
God by that name, the man answers you, because 
the name has taken possession of him”. The se- 
cond degree is called the Illumination of the At- 
tributes. These are received by the mystic in pro- 
portion to his capacity, the abundance of his 
knowledge, and the strength of his resolution. To 
some men God reveals Himself by the attribute 
of life, to others by the attribute of knowledge, 
to others by the attribute of power, and so on. 
Moreover, the same attribute is manifested in dif- 
ferent ways. For example, some hear the divine 
speech {kalavi) with their whole being, some hear 
it from human lips but recognise it as the voice 
of God, some are informed by it concerning fu- 
ture events. The final degree, which is the Illu- 
mination of the Essence, sets the seal of deifi- 
cation upon the Perfect Man. He now becomes 
the Pole (kutb) of the universe and the medium 
through which it is preserved; he is omnipotent, 
nothing is hidden from him ; it is right that man- 
kind should bow down in adoration before him, 
since he is the vicegerent {kfallfd) of God in the 
world (cf. Kur’Sn 2, 5,3). Thus, being divine as well 
as human, he forms a connecting link between 
God and created things. His universal nature 
{djamfya) gives him a unique and supreme po- 
sition in the order of existence. Al-Djlll divides the 
attributes of God into four classes : attributes of 
the Essence (Oneness, Eternity, Creativeness, and 
the like), attributes of beauty {djarndl')., attributes 
of majesty (djatal), and attributes of perfection 
(kamal). While the attributes of beauty, majesty, 

1 and perfection are manifested both in this world 
and the next — . Paradise und Hell, for instance, 
being respectively absolute'manifestations of beauty 
and majesty — the Perfect Man alone displays 
the whole sum of divine attributes and possesses 
the divine life in all its fullness. This microcosmic 
function, according to the Sufistic interpretation 
of Kurban 33, 7^, he freely accepted as a trust from 
the hands of his Maker. He contains the types of 
every spiritual and material thing. His heart cor- 
responds to the Throne of God i^arsk')^ his reason 
to the Pen {kalain),^ his soul to the Tablet {al- 
lauh ai-makfuz\ his nature to the elements {^anasir)> 
He is the copy of God (nuskhat al-Hak^\ cf. the 
tradition that God created Adam in His own 
image. 

This theory shows the influence upon Sufism of 
Gnostic ideas (cf. Bousset , Hauptprobleme der 
Gnosis^ p. 160 The Insan al-Kamil is the Insan 
al-Kadim of the Manichaeans, the Adam Kadmon 
of the Kabbala, It was inevitable that on Islamic 
ground the representative Superman should be the 
Prophet Muhammad, the dogma of whose pre- 
existence established itself, even in orthodox cir- 
cles, at an early date (see Goldziher, Neuplatoni^ 
scke und gnostische Elemente im Hadlt'xsi. Zeitschrift 
fur Assyria iogie ^ xxii, 324 sqq.). Many Siifis, 
adopting the Plotinian doctrine of emanation, 
identify Muhammad, the Perfect Man, with Uni- 
versal Reason or the Logos. Al-Djili takes care to 
state that Muhammad is the Most Perfect Man 
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(akmar), to whom the saints and the rest of the 
prophets are subordinate. He holds that in every 
age Muhammad assumes the form of a living 
saint and in that guise makes himself known to 
mystics (cf. Goldziher, loc. cit.^ concerning the 
doctrine of the transmission of the nur muham- 
madi). We find a further concession to Islam in 
the principle that the Perfect Man must continue 
to obey the religious law. “Perception of the sub- 
lime Essence”, al-Djili says, “consists in thy know- 
ing, by way of divine revelation {kashf)i that 
thou art He and that He is thou, and that this 
is not hulul [q. v.] nor ittihdd^ and that the slave 
is a slave and the Lord a lord, and that the slave 
does not become a lord nor the Lord a slave”. 

B ib I io gr a f hy. In addition to the refe- 
rences given in the article, Gulshan-i Raz of 
Mahartid Shabistarl, ed. Whin field, 11 . 312 — ■ 
561; Tholuck, Ssufismus^ Ch. 4; Palmer, OWr«- 
tal Mysticism^ Ch. 3 ; Shaikh Muhammad Iqbal, 
The Development of Metaphysics in Persia^ 
pp. 150 — 174, which provides the most com- 
plete account of al-Djill’s philosophical ideas that 
has yet appeared; Nicholson, The Mystics of 
Islam^ Ch. 6. (Nicholson.) 

INSHA’ (a.) Invention. According to the book 
entitled, Mafatih al-Ulum^ by ed. van Vloten, 
p. 78, insji^ has the special meaning of the pre- 
paration of a document which is afterwards exa- 
mined by the head of the office and drawn up in 
its final form with or without alteration ; that is 
to say, a rough draft of a document. The V/ot al- 
insha' is epistolography, the art of drawing 
up letters and documents. Among the Arabs the 
celebrated private secretary of the last Omayyad 
ruler Marwan II, 'Abd al-Ha'mid b. Yahya (on 
him cf. Ibn Khallikan s. v.), is regarded as the 
first who distinguished himself in this art. On the 
subject we have a large number of woiks in Arabic, 
Persian, and Turkish, which incidentally include 
much valuable data for the history of culture. 
Such are the great work by al-Kalkashandi [q. v.], 
Subk al-A^s^a^ and the much shorter handbook by 
Ibn Fadl Allah [q. v.] entitled aZ-TaVr/" < 5 / V-A/rrr- 
talah al-Sharlf. Arabic guides to letter writing 
were also composed by Mar'l b. Yusuf, Eadf 
al-Inshf wa 'l-Sifat fi ' l-Mtikatabdt sva 'l-Mu- 
rasalat, repeatedly printed at Bulak , Cairo and 
Constantinople, sometimes together with a similar 
werk by Hasan al-'^Attar [q. v.] which is known 
by the simple title of Insh^ al- Attar, Older 
than the books mentioned is the Husn al-Tawas- 
sul its. SiniTat al-Tarassul of Ibn Fahd al-HalabI 
(Cairo 1298, 1315)- In Arabic there are also a 
large number of collections of model letters. Cf. 
the sections concerned in the catalogues of Arabic 
MSS. Recent works : S. Shartiini, Manuel de style 
epistolaire,^ Bairut 1880; J. Harfush, Conrespon- 
dence Commerciale ,, Bairut 1902; E. Fumey, Cio/jr 
de Correspondances Marocaines,, etc. 1903 etc. In 
Persian in addition to the collections of letters 
by Ibn Mu^aiyad al-BaghdadI, by Hindushah al- 
Mnnshl al-Nakhdjiwani, by Abu ’ 1 -Fadl [q. v.] 
etc. we have the letterwriters by Harkarn [q. v.], 
by Khalifa Shah Muhammad (DidmP al-Kawdnin,, 
ed. Lucknow 1846 and Cawnpore 1864), Saiyid 
al-Inshd^-i naw Zuhur,^ Teheran 1327 etc. Turkish 
letterwriters were composed by Nerkesizade, Ki- 
nalizSde. On the celebrated collection by Feri- 
dun enough has been said above ii. 95. Cf. also 
Kbairat Efendi, Inins' (Bula^ 1 242). Modem works : 


Ahmed Rasim, ''Ilaweli Khazina-i Mekatib (Stara- 
bul 1331); Mehmed Fu^ad, Rehber-Kitdbet-i ‘Os- 
maniye yakhod Mukemmel Mansheat(Stambul 1328) ; 
Sa'id Efendi, Guide complet de correspondance turc- 
franfais (Constantinople 1331), etc. 

The professional letterwriters {kdtib,^ q. v.) in 
the chancelleries {^diwdn al-inshS") are called 
munshi,^ but in India every educated native, espe- 
cially a native teacher of languages is called 
mttnshj. Cf. Hobson-fobson ,, s. v. Munshee. Cf. 
also the articles dawatdar. and KATIB, where 
further references are given. 

IN SHA" ALLAH, “If .\lUh wills”. The duty 
of frequently using this phrase, even when no doubt 
can really enter, is based upon Kurban xviii. 23 and 
xlviii. 27. In these passages Allah, addressing the 
Prophet, uses it ; in the second passage the event so 
conditioned was certain to happen and is even qua- 
lified by Allah himself with a bil-hakk^ “in verity”. 
This Allah is said to have done to admonish {lil- 
tcPdib') the Prophet to the use of the phrase. A 
tradition is also quoted in which Muhammad, ad- 
dressing the dead buried in the cemetery of al- 
Madlna, saluted them with the Peace, and added, 
“and we, if it be the will of Allah, shall join 
you” — a thing of which there could be no 
doubt. It is therefore used a) in cases where a 
doubt can really enter; Z) to show modesty in re- 
plying to a question or remark of a flattering na- 
ture, but never when what is answered was un- 
flattering; <•) to show good manners {tcZaddub') 
towards Allah in submitting verbally and for- 
mally to his will, and thereby to gain a blessing 
{tabarruK), This formal submitting of all things 
to the will of Allah makes the phrase in usage 
equivalent to the expression of a desire or hope. 
If some one tells you that the death of a friend 
is imminent, you must not say in sha^ Allah,, but 
you should if you are told that he is getting 
better. The Saiyid al-Murtada (see reference below) 
says that a sect, al-Marazika, existent in his time 
in Egypt, followers of a certain “^Ulhman b. Mar- 
zuk, pushed the use of the phrase so far as to 
fall into heresy {bid^'a). 

Bibliography. Ihy^ of al-Ghazall with com- 
mentary of the Saiyid al-Murtada, ii. 262 sqq. 

_ (D. B. Macdonald.) 

INSHA^ ALLAH KH AN , Indian poet, 
born in Murshidabad; about 1200 he settled in 
Lucknow, where he secured the patronage of 
Prince Sulaiman Shikuh; he died about the year 
1230. In addition to a Persian and an Urdu 
dtwan., he wrote a Persian mathnazvT entitled Shir 
u Birindp-., by order of the Nawwab of Oudh, 
Sa'adat ‘All Khan (1212 — 1223), he wrote a 
grammar of the Urdu language, entitled Darya-yi 
Latafat., and published a collection of the witty 
sayings of the same prince, under the title LaiS’if 
al-Sa^adat. 

Bibliography. Rieu, Cat. Pers. Mss. Brit. 
Mus., p. 961, 998 Jj'., io 96>>; Garcin de Tassy, 
J/ist. de la Litterature Hindoustanie, ii. 33 — 38. 
1‘RAB (a.) Technical term in Arabic 
grammar, frequently translated by “inflexion”, 
has however a much narrower meaning. For in the 
nouns it only applies to the formation of cases 
but not to numbers and in the verb it refers ex- 
clusively to the distinction of the moods of the 
imperfect and therefore is not applied, as FlUgel, 
Die gramm. Schulen der Araber ., p. 15, errone- 
ously assumes, to the formation of the genders of the 
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verb and its tenses and even to that of the personal 
forms, which are regarded as nominal elements 
added to the verb proper. 

■ According to the view of the Arab gramma- 
rians in practice every occurrence of f^rab pre.sup- 
poses as effective cause a governing word, '^amil 
[q. v.]. In contrast to trab is bina^ [q. v.] which 
is applied to all words which retain their form 
irrespective of syntactical influences. According 
as it is capable of frab or not, a word is called 
mu^rab or mabnl. The two conceptions and 

frM have thus to be regarded as the central 
points round which the theory of syntax of the 
Arab grammarians turns. Where a distinction is 
made between declension {tasrif') and syntax (nahw 
in the narrower sense), the theory of the frab^ 
as 'All al-DjurdjanI, Kitab al-Tt^rifat^ ed. Fliigel, 
p. 6i, lo rightly says, is, in contrast to our view, 
excluded from the former. On the other hand, 
al-nahw is sometimes actually called al-i’^rab 
(Fliigel, Gramm. Sckulen.^ p. 15, note l). 

The Arabs further differ from our grammatical 
notions in having no comprehensive terms for 
“case” and “mood”; but use the same terms with- 
out distinction for the various cases and moods 
if they agree in phonetic character. TheSe terms 
are taken from the terminations of the cases of the 
triptote singular of the strong nouns and from 
that of the affixless forms of the moods of the 
imperfect of the strong verb. This results in the 
following division; i. raf («) = nominative (e. g. 
ra^ul-u”) and indicative {yaktul-u)-.^ 2. djarrij.) = 
genitive (radjul-i^)-, 3. na^b (<z) = accusative 
(radjul-an) and subjunctive {yahtul-a)-., 4. djazm 
(lack of vocalisation) = jussive mood {yaktut). 
The three first named are originally simply names 
of the vowels concerned; they are still used as 
such not infrequently by older grammarians, without 
reference to the frdb and even for vowels in the 
interior of a word, and this use is even found 
in Sibawaih, in spite of the fact that (i. 2, 3) he 
expressly reserves them for i'-rab. The usual usage 
in Srbawaih however proves that even then they 
were felt to be genuine terms for the correspond- 
ing cases and moods. They are in fact used 
by him in cases where the declension is formed 
in quite a different way from that of the above 
scheme. Thus e. g. the nominative of the sound masc. 
plural (muslim-ii-na) is called ru/', the oblique case 
{musltm-i-na) sometimes ^arr or nasb., although 
here, according to the view of the strict Arab 
grammarians the declension is made through the 
consonants w and jy. It is similar with the dual. 

In the noun two kinds of declension are distin- 
guished for the singular (in the widest sense, i. e. 
including the broken plural). The noun (ism) is 
either munsarif i. e. it has all three cases ' (trip- 
tote) and has nunation (tanwln)\i or it is ghair 
munfarif., i. e. it has as its declension vowel only 
a for the genitive and accusative, that is, it has 
actually only two cases (diptote) and has no nuna- 
tion. In this connexion it should be noted that those 
nominal forms of roots with weak third radical, 
which, like really show no case changes at all 

and according to our view are indeclinable, are traced’ 
to corresponding strong forms through the applica- 
tion of definite phonetic laws and like the latter 

although according to the terminology of the finished 
system only takdJra» (virtually) — are considered 
murab and further as munsarif or ghair mun- 
sarif. Moreover a noun has not i^rdb as an un- 


alterable character; although ra^’ulu’‘ is in ge- 
neral considered mu'^rab., this does not prevent that 
in the vocative : ya ratfnl-ti and in combination 
with the la of the general negation ; la radyul-a 
huna.^ the Arabic grammarians do not regard 
the raiftil-u or radjul-a as raf or nasb but as 
inahnt sui generis. The Arab grammarian always 
rivetted his attention on the individual form and 
not on its place in a system of declension or 
conjugation, for which he has not even a name. 
It is therefore quite natural that he should in the 
imperfect also interpret the 2 and 3 pi. fem. (yak- 
tul-na.^ taktul-na) as mabni., because here the verb 
remains unaltered before the na.^ which is consi- 
dered the representative of the pronoun, also in 
the strong roots in all three moods. In the other 
forms of the imperfect , which have the affixes 
r-»n, 5 -»/, ii-na^ r, a and u or, according to the 
Arab view , the consonants jy, alif , w , repre-- 
sent the pronominal subject, while the retention 
of the n with its auxiliary vowel is considered a 
mark of raf^ and its omission as a sign of ifazm 
and then of nasb. The Arab grammarians do not 
recognise at all an energetic “mood” with a name 
of its own ; to them there is simply a strengthening 
» (nun mtiakkida) added to the imperfect forms, 
which become mabnl before it. As their n is not 
a formative element merged in the verb but is 
regarded as a separate particle, the energetic mood 
is discussed in Arabic grammars under the parti- 
cles, which seems strange to us. 

On the reason why the linguistic phenomenon 
here discussed has been given the name rVai, 
later native scholars puzzled their heads and gave 
various unsatisfactory suggestions ; cf. Ibn al-AnbSrI 
Asrar aldArabtya, p. 9, ,5 ff. According to Wetz- 
stein (Ztschr. f. V'olkerpsychologie., vii. 46J), i'rab 
means Beduinising, transferring into the language 
of the B e d u i n s. V. v. Rosen similarly interprets it 
(Zeitschr. d. Deutsch. Morgen!. Ges.., xxviii. 170): 
“to speak as a genuine desert Arab”. Vollers ( Volks- 
sprache und Schriftsprache im alien Arabien.^ p. 141) 
entirely agrees with Wetzstein; on the other hand, 
Noldeke (Beitrdge zur semitischen Sprackwissen- 
schaft^ p. 5) says that the application of the term 
to the Beduins as the only men speaking pure Arabic 
at the time is “indeed possible but not certain”. The 
obvious thing may be here too the most probable- 
A'raba^ the verbal noun of which is frdb.^ means 
primarily, to arabicise, to give a word an Arabic 
form, to pronounce it in the genuine Arab way; 
the word is commonly enough applied, particularly 
also by Sibawaih, to foreign words adopted into 
the Arabic vocabulary in which case there is of 
course no possibility of a reference to the Beduins, 
as the contrast between ^Adyam and ^Arab.^ non- 
Arabs and Arabs, is obvious. If we reflect that the 
cradle of Arab learning was in the Tra^ with its 
population, predominantly Aramaic and" Persian , 
whose language completely failed to 
distinguish cases and moods, that the latter 
must have been the most striking characteristic of 
Arawc in contrast to the foreign languages with 
which they were acquainted, especially as according 
abundant evidence it was particularly 
difficult for the non-Arab proselytes, who contri- 
buted a strong contingent to the linguistic scholars, 
so that they frequently found it a stumbUng block, 
one will find it quite natural that rVai “arabi- 
cising , by narrowing of meaning should come to 
have the above limited technical meaning; frab 
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is therefore at bottom only arabicisation xxr' 

How much frab was considered the exclusive ad- 
vantage of the Arabic language is clear from the 
passionate polemic of Ibn Paris [q. v.] against the 
assertion that the Greeks also had an t^rab (Gold- 
ziher, Muh. Siudien^ i. 214). 

Bibliography. A very useful survey is 
given in the first sections of the A^urrumiya 
of SanhadjI in Briinnow [FischerJ’s Chrestomathie\ 
chapters 2 to 7, 40 and 41 of the Asrdr al- 
Arabiya of Ibn al-Anbari are more detailed and 
very suitable as an introduction to the contro- 
versies of the Arab grammarians. For the rest 
the student must be referred to the larger gram- 
mars in Arabic. (J. Weiss.] 

al-'IRAK, also called all^Irdk al-arabi in con- 
trast to ald'Irak al-'^a^ami. In the older period 
al-Irdkan.^ “the two 'Iraks”, meant the two oldest 
Muslim towns in the country, Kufa and Basra 
(Yakut, iii. 628, n sql). Later this name was ap- 
plied to al-'Iraji: and al-Djibal [q. v.] together; 
Ya^ut iii. 15, 18 knows al-Irak alone as the 
name usual among the Persians for al-I)jibal and 
explains this by saying that the Saldjuk ruler who 
held the “^Irak also conquered al-Djibal. As he 
lived in Hamadhan, the people referred his title 
as “Lord of al-Irak” to the province of which 
this was the capital ; it is however rather to be 
assumed that the Saldjuki, called himself “Lord 
of the two ‘Iralfs” (with a well-known mubalaghd) 
and that the people began to call the eastern 
part of the kingdom “^Iralf also, at the same time 
differentiating al-Ira^ al-adiami and al-Irak 
al-arabi. 

The meaning of the name is uncertain. The 
Arab hypotheses are not satisfactory: Hrak — 
low lying ground, according to Ibn al-A'rSbl in 
YaVUt, iii. 628, 13 sq.\ “coastland”, according to al- 
lOjalll in Yafeut, iii. 628, si sq. At the same time 
the 'IrSk is called al-Sawad, i. e. the country of a 
dark colour, owing to the cultivated land, in con- 
trast to the bright white-yellow steppes, the con- 
trast between the two being expressed in the 
names by the Beduins, who are very susceptible 
to colour effects. But the two names are not syn- 
onymous : sawdd is a movable term, ’’Irak is fixed ; 
one talks of the sawdd of Kufa, but not of the 
Hrdk of Kufa. Balkhi’s statement (Istakhri , p. 85, 3 ; 
Ibn Haw^al, p. 166, i ry. ) is typical; “Between 
Ba^dUd and Kufa lies a saWad with a network (of 
cultivated fields) which shows no gap” ; this is a state- 
ment based on a correct general conception. It con- 
sists only of one long, not very broad, strip of valuable 
fertile country running from N. to S. in the 'Irak 
and, if one wishes to describe the canal system, this 
continuous fruit garden must be taken as a basis. 
In Ibn Khurdadhbih there is still a memory of the 
name which Ira^ had under the Persian kings; 
dili Erdnsiahr.^ which he translates “the heart of 
the ‘tek’’ (5, 18 sy. : cf. Ibn Rosta, p. 104,4); 
this agrees with the fact that al-Khwarizmi under- 
stands by Eianghahr Persia including the ‘Irak, 
and that, according to Yazld al-Farisi, the whole 
of Eran^ahr was compared to a body of which 
the heart was the ‘Irak, similarly also Asma‘1 (ac- 
cording to Yakut, i. 417). The first Persian name 
of the 'Irak was Suristan (Baladhuri, p. 276, 5; 
Ibn Rosta, p. 103,23 jy.; Mas'adi p. 177, i; Ja- 
bari, i. 819, s; cf. Ndldeke, p. 15, Note 3). 

The following details of the Geography and 
History of the country may be given here: 

Thb Ehcycxotaeda op Islam, DL 


Al-'Irak is the flat country which is bounded 
in the west by the Syrian steppe, in the south 
by the steppe and desert areas of Arabia and the 
north shore of the Persian Gulf, in the east by 
the southern spurs of the Zagros (Djabal Hamrin) 
and west Khuzistan, in the north by a line from 
al-Anbar to Takrit. This northern border line 
marks the rising ground which in the oldest 
period formed the limits of the dry land; south of 
it alluvial land was gradually formed, which on 
account of its wealth of water, easy to distribute, 
possessed the most favourable conditions for profit- 
able cultivation; it does not however appear that 
the administrative frontier ran along the natural 
boundary and the northern frontier is usually given 
as a line from Takrit to al-HadItha, which is 
about 60 miles N. W. of Hit and was even in- 
cluded in al-‘Ir 5 k. From the geographical point of 
view' Khuzistan (Susiana), which adjoins it on the 
east, also belongs to the ‘Irak, as it is not sepa- 
rated by any natural boundary; the same is true 
of the Taff, i. e. the high lying ground of steppe- 
like character which begins before the gates of 
Basra and Kufa. Wherever in the district the 
ground rises above the level of the river valleys 
in such a way as to form a barrier against inun- 
dation, and at the same time serves as a road, the 
Arab geographers speak of the zahr or “ridge” 
and frequently give the route along it as well as 
that by the river. If one takes together the many 
arms of the delta of the Shatt al-‘Arab and the 
banks of the great rivers with their tributaries 
and canals, the extent of coast is extraordinarily 
large in proportion to the whole; the sea with 
the rivers also forms a system. The possibilities 
of development appear unlimited; only the regu- 
lation of the rivers requires constant attention to 
prevent the banks being washed away by floods, 
which would make economic development impos- 
sible; breaking of the banks led to the formation 
of great swamps ; the land between the rivers as- 
sumes a steppe-like character when there is no 
irrigation by canals. This was not sufficiently done 
even in the best period of the country. At present 
only about a tenth of the whole area of the ‘Irak is 
under cultivation (agriculture and systematic cattle- 
rearing). The total area of the ‘Irak from al-HadItha 
to ‘Abbadan cannot be reckoned to be more than 
26,900 square miles (about the size of Bavaria) : of 
this only about 2690 sq. m. are under cultivation. 
I append the estimate of Deutsch (following Will- 
cocks), Mag. f. Tecknik und Industriepol.., N®. 7 
of 4, X 1913: Babylonia has 21,500 sq. m. with 
850000 inhabitants of which 1690 sq. m. are north, 
south and west of Baghdad. Tholenz {Zeitschr . d. 
Ges. f. Erdkunde Berlin., 1913, p. 3^9 esti- 
mates the area affected by the great irrigation 
scheme at 5190 square miles (cost of the scheme 
£ 26,500,000 ; to take 30 years to carry out). Tho- 
lenz tells me that one of the main conditions for 
the complete opening up of the country is that 
the bed of the Tigris be dredged; along with this 
should go also the revival of the course which is 
usually thought to have been the principal one 
in Arab times, that of the modern ^att al-Haiy; 
although this riverbed at Kut al-‘Amara (the Ma- 
dharayS of the geographers) branches off from the 
present main course of the river, it is still doubt- 
ful whether it is the main bed of the Arabs and 
not rather a channel made by man (so de Sarzec 
in Heuzey, Origims Orient, de I Art, p. 17); on 
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it lay Wgsit; unfortunately however the exact site 
of this town is not known; the latest travellers to 
visit the ruins (KoWewey and Moritz) did not describe 
them (Sarre and Herzfeld, Archdolog. Jteise, i. 247). 
The Shatt al-Haiy, on which Lynch in 1838 was 
able to travel in a steamer and on which it is still 
said to be possible for a part of the year to reach 
Silk al-Shiynkh, entered the swamps (al-Bata^ih 
[q. V.]) at al-Katr, through which it reached, under 
the name Nahr Abi ’ 1 -Asad, the Didjla al-'Awra^, 
the “one-eyed” Tigris , identical with the pre- 
Muslim and modem Tigris. The Euphrates divided 
somewhat below al-Musaiyib into the two arms, the 
western, Shatt Hindiya, and Shatt al-Hilla, the 
eastern; since the main stream was turned forcibly 
into the Hindiya arm, the bed of the Hilla arm has 
been in danger of drying up; it was not till the 
Hindiya Dam was fhiished at the end of 1913 
that the waters were fairly distributed. According 
to Kudama, the western arm, which makes a slight 
curve to the west, is called al-Allfami (p. 233, ,6 r?. ; 
so also Mas'udi, Tanbih^ p. 52, 5), nnd the eastern 
arm is called Sura ; the former runs towards al-Kufa 
and is lost in the swamps ; the Sura arm, more 
accurately Nahr Sura al-A‘la (Ibn Serapion, p, 28), 
passes the important town of Kasr Ibn Hubaira 
(ruins a little north of Babel, Tell ‘Imran ‘Ali); 
6 farsakh below Kasr Ibn Hubaira the upper 
Snra passes into the lower Sura canal; its direct 
continuation eastwards is called Sarat al-KabIra, 
and after passing the town of al-Nil it is called 
Nahr al-Nll and reaches the village of al-Hawl 
(4 miles from al-Nu‘manIya on the Tigris), 
where one can tranship cargo and sail direct to 
the Tigris or turn to the south, reaching the 
Tigris at Nahr Sabus (opposite Madharaya, which 
lies on the east bank) (on the subsidiary name 
Zai, Syr. zada, see Marquart, p. 164). The lower 
Sura (Sura al-Asfal) passes several places, among 
which the locality called al-Djami‘an by Ibn Serapion 
is the al-Hilla of the later geographers (founded 
about 495 = 1102 bytheMazyadidSaifal-Dawla); j 
this arm is the modem Hilla arm; at al-Hilla a 
canal branched off to the S. E., the Nahr Nars, 
said to be called after the Sasanid Narses (292) 
who ordered it to be made. The Sura and the 
Nars finally pour their waters into the Budat 
canal {budat ^ YalfSt, I, 770), which crosses the 1 
northern edge of the Bata’ih and is taken from 
the western arm of the Euphrates, a day’s jour- 
ney north of Kufa near al-Kanatir, which is 
apparently identical with the Aramaean Pumbedita 
(~fam al-Buddt\ the celebrated centre of Jewish 
scholarship (mentioned by Benjamin of Tudela in 
the xii* century); after it takes the waters of the 
Sura and Nars, the Budat (Euphrates arm) after 
a course of about 40 miles enters the great 
swamp. 

The two main rivers were joined higher up by ca- 
nals, in addition to the above waterways. The impor- 
tant canal, Nahr Dudjai], which branched off from 
the Euphrates near al-Rabb (9 miles from Anbar, 
16 from Hit) and reached the Tigris between ‘Uk- 
bara and Baghdad, does not belong to the ‘Irak 
but to al-^azira which adjoins it on the north; 
it sent off numerous branch canals into the districts 
belonging to the ‘Ira^ (Maskin, Katrabbul); this 
canal, it appears, was silted up in 340 (951), and 
its name was transferred to an arm which bran- 
ched off from the Tigris not far from Samarra. 
From al-Anbar onwards four canals leave the 


Euphrates: i. Nahr ‘ 1 ^: its course is not certain 
but it may in general be identified with the 
modem Nahr Saklawiya; it is called after IsS 
b. ‘All (Ibn Serapion ; Musa) b. ‘Abdallah b. al- 
‘Abbas, whose kasr lay only a little above the 
junction of the canal and the Tigris, within the 
zone of the city of the Caliph; according to 
Ibn Serapion (p. 14, and Ya^ut, iv. 842), it left 
the Euphrates at Kantarat Dimimma (Abu ’!-Fida^, 
p. 52, ,4, has Dahamd^ which is probably simply 
a mistake for Dimimma); Abo ’ 1 -Fida, /. r., also 
says (on the authority of Sulaiman b. Muhanna) 
that the canal comes from a place below al-Anbar 
(on the English map the rains of al-Anbar are 
entered as “Sifera” on the north bank of the Saji:- 
lawlya, 6 miles from its beginning) near al-Falludja; 
it irrigated the iassu^ FerozsabOr; at al-Muhaw- 
wal, a number of canals branched off towards Bagh- 
dad; it entered the Tigris below the Kasr Ibn 
Hubaira ; on the English map the Saklawiya canal 
runs through the lake of Akkar Kuf, i. e. ^A^a- 
kuf of the geographers (e. g. Yakut, iii. 697) 
which is assumed to be at the south end; Le 
Strange wishes to locate the Muhawwal of Ibn 
Serapion there; on R. Kiepert’s map in Oppen- 
heim’s book, the Khor of the Saklawiya is called in 
the southern part Khor al-‘Asadj: not far from the 
beginning of the canal, west of the Euphrates, 
on the English map is marked the Habbania 
(Hibbaniya) lock, which is one of the main works 
in Willcocks’s irrigation scheme; on Midhat’s 
plan for draining the Saklawiya swamp, see Op- 
penheim, ii. 281; a different account is given by 
Balkh! flstakhri, p. 84 sq.\ Ibn Hawjfal, p. 165); 
according to him, small streams run off from the 
Nahr ‘Isa which again join together to form a 
stream, the Nahr al-Sarat, which enters the Tigris, 
while the main stream, Nahr ‘Is 5 , itself reaches 
the Tigris in the middle of Baghdad : ships can 
sail on it to its end, while navigation is not pos- 
sible on the Nahr al-SarSt on account of the weirs ; 
2. Nahr Sarsar branches from the Euphrates 3 
farsakh (about 12 miles) below Dimimma, flows 
through a part of the district of Baduraya (spelled 
-rayd in Yakut, i. 460, this is not correct; it can 
only be -raiyd or rdya) and reaches the Tigris 
4 farsakh (16 miles) above al-Madaffn, so Ibn 
Serapion, p. 15; according to BalkhI (Istatori, 
p. 85; Ibn Hawlfal p. 166), the network of ca- 
nals which intersects the continuous Sawad be- 
tween Baghdad and Kufa [cf. above p. 5 * 3 “] ^ 
gins with the Nahr Sarsar, on which lies the 
little town of Sarsar, 3 farsakh from BagJidiEd 
according to Yakut, iii. 381, who says that the 
Nahr ‘Isa is sometimes called Nahr Sarsar; there 
is obviously confusion with the Nahr al-Sarat, 
on the connections of which with the Nahr 
see just above; 3. Nahr al-Malik, branches from 
the Euphrates 5 farsakh below the Nahr §arsar 
and reaches the Tigris 3 farsakh below al-Mada’in ; 
it is also the name of a tassu^ in the Sawad; 
(so Ibn Serapion, p. 16); Le Strange’s statement 
(p. 68), that the Nahr al-Malik began at al-Fal- 
Indja is incorrect ; this is impossible, for this place 
is only about 12 miles from the head of the Nahr 
‘Isa, while the head of the Nahr al-Malik is at 
least 30 miles from that of the Nahr ‘Isa and 
should be sought on the maps somewhere about 
Khan Ma^dam; Nahr al-Malik was also the name 
of one of the four rarrS^'’sofBil4:ubadlial-Awsa{, 
while the two Fallu^a were fassu 4 f‘% of Bth^ 
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badh al-Ala; 4. Nahr Kn^a leaves the Euphrates 
about 3 farsahh south of Nahr al-Malik and rea- 
ches the Tigris to farsayi below al-Mada^in; it 
flows through an extraordinarily rich country and 
many canals go off from it watering the tassudj 
of Kujha in the Kura of Ardashir Babakan and 
a part of the tassu^ Nahr Djawbar; it flows past 
Kutha Rabba (Ibn Serapion, p. 15); Ibn Hawkal, 
p. 168 (Yakut, iv. 317), mentions besides Kutha 
Rabba, where Abraham was born and buried, a 
Kntha al-Tarik (Arabicised Aramaic?); Kutha Rabba 
is perhaps to be sought in the Tell Ibrahim of the 
maps (due east of Musaiyib). Of the canals from 
the Tigris which are independent of the Eu- 
phrates, one has already been alluded to : Nahr 
Dudjail [see p. $14^]; in Balkhf (Istakhn, p. 77 sq.\ 
Ibn Hawkal, p. 156) its exit (jfuhd) is a little 
below Takrit; it waters parts of this town and 
then the Sawad of Samarra up to the vicinity 
of Baghdad (Istakhrl: “a large part of the Sawad 
of Ba gh dad is irrigated by it”). This was the 
earlier state of affairs; later the name was limited 
to the southern part of the canal or (more cor- 
rectly) of the Tigris arm; this is reflected in the 
account in Yakut (ii. S 55 )i where the river rises 
between Takrit and Baghdad below Samarra re- 
turning to the Tigris after flowing through a large 
area. Abu ’ 1 -Fida^, who only compiled without 
troubling about discrepancies, gives both accounts ; 
P- 56, 3, according to YalfQt’s Musktarik^ p. 289, 
according to Ibn Hawkal. Abu ’ 1 -Fida’ has how- 
ever combined Ibn Hawljal’s version with a note 
by Ibn Sa'id, to the effect that the Nahr al-Is^a^t 
is in the south of and east of Takrit; the latter is 
fully dealt with by Ibn Serapion, p. i8 sq. (transla- 
tion and commentary, p. 265 rf.) ; although the ms. 
of Ibn Serapion agrees in saying “east” with Abu 
’l-FidS^ (or Ibn Sa'id), “west” is certainly the cor- 
rect reading. The difference in the statements may 
be explained by the various stages; in the older 
stage there was a large canal (arm) of the Euphrates, 
which was called sometimes Ishaki after its maker, 
and sometimes by the diminutive Dudjail. Samarra 
wrought great havoc : the senseless extravagance ex- 
ploited the land for purposes of luxury ; when the 
days of splendour were over, many a good work of 
the older period disappeared, including the northern 
works of the Ishakl-Dudjail; only antiquaries still 
knew anything of it; the rest of the world only 
knew of the Dudjail which even the extravagance 
of Samarra had not been able to destroy and 
which is said still to exist (entered on Kiepert’s 
map in Oppenheim). To restore all these once 
lifegiving watercourses is the task to be solved 
by civilisation in the next decades. The scheme 
has been drawn up by the English engineer 
WiUcocks (cf. his Irrigation of Mesopotamia^ 
Cairo 1905), So far the Hindiya dam has been 
completed (opened in December 1913); the lock 
of Habbaniya is being built and it was intended 
to have it finished in 1916. One of the greatest 
tasks, the drainage of the marshes between Kufa 
and the Tigris around Kuma and Basra and the 
restoration of a sufiiciently deep and broad chan- 
nel for the Euphrates, now becomes of subsidiary 
importance, for, although the waterway still retains 
its importance beside the railway which is to 
connect the two important cities of the land, the 
railway, which is to run along the south edge of 
the marshes and north edge of the Arabian steppe, 
will suffice to carry the traffic and water^ys 


through the marshes wBl be mainly regarded as 
feeders for the railway. For certain goods the water- 
route from and to Nedjef will be a necessity, if 
they are to be able to compete in the markets. 
The canals to be revived cannot be intended as 
transport channels ; the principal rule for the 
‘Irak has been rightly laid down that the water- 
courses are there for irrigation purposes and not 
for navigation. But people have gone too far in 
their zeal against the latter use, and the two 
great rivers must not remain any longer unused, but 
they must be made to carry the valuable cargoes 
if we are not to be reproached with neglecting 
an economic factor of the first importance. The 
lower course of the Euphrates between Kurna 
and the junction of the modern main canal and 
Tigris at Gurmat ‘All (10 m. north of Basra) is 
a swampy area [Batiha, q. v.] which probably at 
an earlier period stretched to Muhammara. Com- 
pared with the earlier extent of the Batiha as 
given by the Arab geographers (KudSma, 5 1 00 
sq. miles? as only linear measure is given, uncer- 
tain; Sprenger’s calculation, according to Mas^udi 
{Babylonien^ p. 47) is wrong; see thereon Wagner 
in Nackr. Gbit. Ges. Wiss., 1902, p. 239 ; the 
marshes began quite near Kufa) the modem ex- 
tent is limited, about 1730 sq. m. (but the area 
north of the Batiha, between Shatt al-Haiy and 
the Tigris is not yet investigated: there are said 
to be extensive marshes there also). Even now 
there are still a number of kkawr (vulg. kjibr, 
also hawri for some notes on the word, see 
Lidzbarski, Johannesbuch^ p. 144, note 5) i. e. 
lakes formed by inundation; the English map 
shows in addition to JChSr AbQ Kelam and IChor 
Ejaza’ir also Khor al-Hamar, the largest area of 
water. There are also lakes formed by inunda- 
tion in the whole area between the Hindiya arm 
and the Shatt al-Haiy ; they are to be distinguished 
from the waters called bakr^ like Balir Ne^ef 
and Bahr al-§hinafiya ; the Batiha and the borders 
of the Miawr's are intersected by navigable canals. 
The Ittbr Huwaiza or &or al-A'zam through 
which the Kher kha flows to the Tigris also be- 
longs to the Irak. Khbr is also the name of the 
watercourses in the delta of the Salt al-'Arab, 
which have a different character from the lakes 
formed by inundation. 

The rich soil of this country provides a fertile 
crop of corn of the first quality. Knowledge of this 
at one time penetrated into Arabia, the Beduins 
of which were on terms of intercourse with the prin- 
cipality of al-Hfra [q. v.], which lay on the borders 
of the blessed country and saw both sides. Every 
rising political power in Arabia when it felt strong 
enough had to make its first attack on the rich 
‘Irak. Here the material basis was to be found 
for a government which wished to set out on a 
policy of conquest: here were found the means 
to satisfy the “warriors of the faith” to whom the 
booty offered them by the conquest of this country 
seemed more valuable than the prospect of the 
joys of Paradise. Arab tradition makes this clear 
in the story that the Beduins were urged by their 
wives to get them the rich corn that grew in the 
‘Irak. But ‘IrSik was at the same time the door 
for "an invasion into the Persian empire. Muham- 
mad, who had a good political instinct, could not 
fail to notice that in his period a great straggle 
was raging between the two world powers of 
which he might be able to reap the benefit as 



tertius gaudens. The only clear revelation on 
foreign politics which survives (others have been 
lost) hopes for the victory of the defeated Byzan- 
tines (Sura XXX. i): a weakened Persia was in the 
interest of the Arabian policy of conquest, the 
guiding spirit in which from the first was 'Omar. 
The war on two fronts was taken up with a boldness 
which cannot be sufficiently admired. The conquest 
of Syria and of the 'Irak was completed so thoroughly 
that 25 years after the death of the Prophet the 
crisis of the first civil war could be passed without 
serious consequences. The conquerors fell upon 
the 'Irak in full strength and here they won their 
first great victories. In strong, sudden blows the 
Persian outposts on the Euphrates were taken 
and the advance relentlessly continued until in 
the battle of Nahawand (21 = 642) the Sasanid 
power was overthrown. With great skill the Arab 
generals created a strong base of operations about 
400 miles long with the camps of Basra and Kufa 
as its eastern and western termini (the whole of 
the materials on the founding of these two cities 
is given by Caetani, years 16, p. 238 sqq.-^ 17, 
p. 13 ry?.). The rich capital of the country, Ktesi- 
phon, which consisted of a group of towns, was 
ruthlessly plundered and destroyed and the foun- 
dations of a new fortified town were not laid 
upon it, but on the ruins the unimportant al- 
Mada^in (see Ndldeke, p. i6, note i; Streck, p. 
246—279) dragged on a miserable existence till it 
was absorbed by Baghdad. Great care was de- 
voted to the administration of this part of the 
young empire by the far-seeing 'Omar. Kufa and 
Basra received separate governors, that of Kufa 
was at first Sa'd b. Abi Waki^as, whose place 
was taken at the wish of the constantly grum- 
bling Knfis by ‘Ammar b. Yasir [q. v.] who was not 
fit for the office; he was succeeded by Mughira b. 
ghu'ba, who had been dismissed from Basra on 
account of a scandal, until Sa'd was restored to 
office (25 = 646); then followed al-Walid b. 'U^ba 
(25—30 = 646—650) and Sa'id b. al-'AsI (30 — 
33 — 651 — 654). Basra was more stable; there 
Abu Musa al-Ash'arl [q. v.] ruled from 17 — 29 
(=638 — 650); he played an active part in settling 
the quarrel between 'All and Mu'awiya after the 
battle of Sifiin. He was succeeded by 'Abd Allah 
b. 'Amir [q. v.], who hurried to the help of 'Othman 
but arrived too late. In 35 (655) 'All sent to 
Basra 'Othman b. Hunaif, and 'Ammar b. Shihab 
to Kufa. Ziyad Ibn Abihi (cf.'Lammens’ monograph) 
sent by Mu'awiya as governor to Basra in 46 
(665) became ruler of the whole of the 'Irak in 
50 (670) and by a salutary firmness restored 
order in the turbulent country. He died in Kufa 
53 (6p), before his “brother” Mu'awiya; his 
son ‘Ubaid Allah became governor of Basra and 
Kufa in 55 (675); under him Husain b. 'Ali [q. v.] 
met his death and he persecuted the ^fa. An 
important change in the fortunes of Basra took 
place when in the period of confusion after Yazid’s 
death (64 = 683), the Tamlm, the northern Arabs 
of Basra, fell to 'Abd Allah b. al-Zubair [q. v.], as did 
the people of Kufa. The 'Irak seemed to be lost 
to the Omayyads for a time. The efficient 'Abd 
Allah b. al-Zubair, who was firmly established in 
Mecca, appointed his governors in the 'Ira^; the 
bold and cunning guerilla leader Mukhtar in 66 
(686) was able to expel the governor of Basra, but in 
the next year he fell in the battle of Harura" near 
Kufa, The death of Mu§'ab b. al-Zubair essentially 


altered the situation; his best officer, al-Muhallab, 
joined 'Abd al-Malik [q. v.] and a governor of the 
Damascus government returned to Basra (72 = 694). 
The Kharidiis were a source of continual unrest; 
they were spread over the 'Irak and adjoining Khuzi- 
stan; they never permanently held a dominating 
position and were opposed by all the other par- 
ties. The governorship of Kufa was sometimes 
combined with that of Basra, but in that case the 
governor-general had deputy governors under him. 
We know of the following governors of Kufa; 
S3 — 55 (673 — 675) 'Abd Allah b. Khalid, 55 — 
58 (675 — 678) al-Dahhak b. Kais, 58 — 59 (678 — 
679) Ibn Umm al-Hakam, 59 — 60 (679 — 680) al- 
Nu'man b. Ba§hTr; 64 (684) we find 'Amir b. 
Huraith (Ibn al-Athir, iv. 109) as deputy {kha- 
Itfd) of 'Ubaid Allah (cf. under Basra) in Kufa; 
in the same year Mukhtar appeared in Kufa, 
where 'Abd Allah b. Zubair had a governor. In 
Kufa in 75 (694), the activity of al-Hadjdjadj b. 
Yusuf [q. V.] began ; he had been appointed governor 
of the whole of the 'Irak by 'Abd al-Malik and 
his able and energetic administration suppressed 
all rebellion. The revolt of the Basris, who had 
joined the pretender 'Abd al-Rahman b. Muham- 
mad b. al-Ash'ath [q. v.], was finished by the battles 
of Dair al-Djama^im [q. v.] and Maskin (83 = 
702). Al-Hadjdjadj took efficient measures to put 
an end to the seditious activities of the towns of 
Kufa and Basra : he created a centre of economic 
and intellectual life for the 'Ir 5 ^ in Wasit on the 
Tigris (Sliatt al-Haiy), from which Kufa and Basra, 
which were not too far distant (Kufa 120 n^iles 
and Basra 180), could be ruled. 'Abd al-Malik’s 
administrative reforms were also of great benefit 
to the 'Iralj; their fundamental principle was that 
of unity, which was indispensable for a healthy 
development; the most important was the reform 
of the currency, which began in the year 75 (694) 
and replaced the Byzantine and Persian coins 
current in the empire by coins with Arabic le- 
gends (the older emblems were retained on some of 
the copper coinages; on the silver in some parts 
of the empire the bust of Khosraw and the fire altar 
were retained and only the confession of faith was 
placed on the margin). 'Abd al-Malik acquired 
further merit by organising the postal service al- 
though it was only used for carrying persons and 
messages in the interest of the government. Finally 
Arabic was ordered to be the official language; 
previously official documents had been in the 
language of the country or in it and in Arabic. 
Under al-Walid also (86 — 96 = 705 — 715) al- 
Hadjdja^ retained his peculiar position. The figure 
of this man, in spite of the contradictory, on the 
whole unfavourable, accounts of the Arab anna- 
lists is still quite distinct to us. We know that ther6 
was a whole school which systematically depicted 
in black colours all that the Omayyads did, espe- 
cially all the actions of their great statesmen; this 
is the 'Irak school, the chief representative of which 
is Saif b. 'Omar (clearly elucidated by Wellhausen, 
cf. Caetani, year 21, p. 305). Unbiassed histo- 
rical research will do justice to the merits of al- 
padjdiadj, but it must confess that one element 
in his administration had a pernicious influence 
on the development of the whole empire: that 
was the way in which he favoured his north Ara- 
bian countrymen, the Kaisis. Therefore all the 
Yamanis in the army and the government and 
all elements in the population who sided wifih this 
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Yamanis were against him, as were also the 'Alids, 
whose pretentions he ruthlessly combatted. He 
took energetic measures against all men who 
fought for their particular interests, like al-Muhal- 
lab, who used every party when it seemed to 
be for his advantage. The tension produced by 
al-Hadjdjadj’s ruthless procedure did not find full 
vent in explosion, as al-Walld, a true son of his 
father, by his cautious and clever policy was able 
to avoid fatal outbursts of the principal feud, viz. 
that between the Kaisis and the Yamanis. The 
storm burst as soon as al-Walld had died, for his 
brother Sulaiman who followed him (96 — 99 = 
715— 717) was under the influence of the enemies of 
^-Hadjdjadj, the embittered Yamanis. Al-Hadjdjadj 
was spared the pain of the change, for he died 
six months before al-Walld. The new epoch which 
began with Sulaiman first showed itself in the ap- 
pointment of Yazid b, al-Muhallab , one of the most 
dangerous intriguers and agitators, as governor of 
the 'Irak (95 =: 714). The new lord began a reign 
of terror: the most prominent men of the North 
Arab party were persecuted and ill-treated. With 
Sulaiman’s death there began a period of govern- 
ment by factions, which at every change in the 
throne resulted in intolerable uncertainty and dan- 
gers. 'Omar II, son of 'Abd al-'Aziz b. Marwan, 
checked the activities of Yazid b. al-Muhallab for 
a time by imprisoning him (in the citadel of 
Aleppo, Ibn al-Athtr, v. 36); scarcely had 'Omar 
died (101 = 720) when Yazid escaped; the rebel- 
lion which he at once stirred up in Basra was 
suppressed by Maslama b. 'Abd al-Malik (102 = 
721); as a reward his brother Yazid II (loi — 
105 = 720 — 724) appointed him governor of Kho- 
ras 5 n, Basra, and Kufa, separate deputy governors 
for them being placed in them by Maslama. The 
appointment of Khalid b. 'Abd Allah al-Kasri as 
governor of the 'Ira^ by Hisham (105 — 125 = 
724 — 743) had a beneficial result. With the death 
of HishSm, however, the completest confusion pre- 
vailed throughout the empire ; passions were vented 
without restraint, and the factions of North and South 
Arabs into which all prevailing antithesis almost 
all other differences were merged, fell on one an- 
other. Al-Walid II who followed Hisham was a 
KaisI fanatic who had al-Kasn cruelly executed. 
In Marwan II (127 — 132 = 744 — 750) a Marwanid 
once more took energetic steps against the rebel- 
lions. In the 'Irak, he also put down Kharidji 
risings. But the flame which the cunning 'Abba- 
sids Abu l-'Abbas (al-Saffah) and Abu IJja'far 
(al-Mansur) kindled in Khorasan was no longer 
to be extinguished. Their general Abu Muslim in 
*30 (748) the decisive battle against Mar- 

wan’s governor, Nasr b. Saiyar. The governor of 
the 'Iralf, Ibn Hubaira, could not check the evil. 
The Yamanis in Kufa rebelled and gave up the 
city to the enemy and it became for a time the 
headquarters of the 'Abbasids. Marwan himself was 
decisively defeated on the Great Zab in 132 (750). 
The ‘Abbasids took the place of the Omayyads. 
Going back for a moment we may mention a 
political principle introduced by Mu'Swiya and 
maintained by his successors as a regular rule, but 
for which the rule of the Omayyads would certainly 
have disappeared more quickly. Mu'awiya succeeded 
in consolidating his rule in the 'Irak and in ara- 
bicisiflg and islamising the country in a relatively 
short time by his policy of wise moderation , 
which was seen especially in the consideration 


he paid to the inclinations of the people and in 
the introduction into the army of the principle of 
territorial military service. While at first the troops 
in the 'Irak were foreigners but stationed only in a 
few depots, the numerous conversions to Islam 
soon supplied sufficient men for the local forces. 
The fact that these troops were not used outside 
the country or only in campaigns against the 
east had the disadvantage that the enemies of the 
Omayyads were able to find a strong support in 
them. Abu Muslim fought with 'Irakis and Per- 
sians against the Omayyads, who only had the 
Syrian troops on their side. In the civil admini- 
stration also Mu'awiya and his successors showed 
themselves far-seeing statesmen : although they did 
not allow the 'Irakis to choose their own go- 
vernor, but imposed rulers upon them, yet they 
wisely gave way to appeals and changed the in- 
dividuals, an unimportant concession which in no 
way meant an alteration of the system. In yet 
another way the Omayyad rule was beneficial to 
the 'Irak. These rulers recognised that the 'Irak 
with its agriculture, dependent on special methods 
of cultivation, required to be administered with 
particular care; neither arbitrary interference nor 
compiete laisser faire were here suitable. In not a 
few cases the representatives of the central govern- 
ment saw to improvements proposed by the na- 
tives, like Maslama, the Caliph’s brother, who 
built a canal. The economic results of the Oma5ryad 
rule in the 'Irak are to be all the more highly 
appreciated as they had to reckon with the hostility 
of the population (Kufa was in the hands of the 
Sbl'a, Basra in the power of the I^aridjis)- The 
difference between Syria and the 'Irak during the 
Omayyad period is that in Syria there was union 
and coherence and in the 'Iralf continual strife. 
The Shi'a and lOiaridjl troubles have already been 
mentioned as well as the fighting between North 
and South Arabs, who opposed one another in the 
'Irak under the names “Tamlm” and “Azd”; in 
spite of these troubles the great Marwanid suc- 
ceeded in lessening the differences and bringing 
about a certain degree of coherence in the whole 
empire. The turn given to the Muslim empire by 
the victory of the 'Abbasids seemed likely to make 
the unity permanent. The transference of the Caliph’s 
capital to the new city of Baghdad consolidated the 
connection of the regions belonging to the central 
zone. On the other hand, this measure already 
concealed the germ of decay, since the west could 
no longer be commanded from Baghdad, while this 
move did not result in a firmer authority over the 
eastern territories. Yet the area within the imme- 
diate sphere of the Caliph’s influence, vrith Egypt, 
Syria, Mesopotamia, the 'Iralf, and Persia, was still 
so important both in territorial extent and in 
values inherited from the pre-Muhammadan period 
that the ‘Abbasids and their statesman might have 
been able to build a permanent structure of in- 
destructable political power and economic pros- 
perity. Under al-Mansur and his immediate succes- 
sors to al-Ma'mua this great empire was a type of 
a political magnitude such as had hardiy ever been 
attained before and can only be compared with 
the Roman empire under Hadrian. The Roman 
empire and the caliphate under the early 'Ab- 
basids are hypertrophied structures, they are co- 
lossi with feet of clay. The imminence of collapse 
is the mark which they bear on their brows. In 
the causes of their decline they have much in com- 
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mon, but each of them had besides its own special 
conditions. The error in the structure of the cali- 
phate, which was bound to prove fatal, lay in basing 
the sovereignty of the dynasty on aristocracy of 
birth and religion. Alongside of the clan which 
championed this was another of the same cha- 
racter which unceasingly endeavoured to make good 
its claims and to work for the overthrow of the 
dominant clan. The latter were the descendants 
of 'All and Fatima, whose partisans formed them- 
selves into a politico-religious party and were a 
great danger, not so much on account of their 
numbers, for then as now they cannot have num- 
bered more than a tenth of all Muslims, but they 
formed the most intelligent and most industrious 
part of the Muslim population. Besides the clan and 
religious elements in the feud there soon appeared 
a third, the racial. The predominant majority was 
Arabic. These Arabs treated the Persians with 
contempt; the latter had also to attach themsel- 
ves as clients to an Arab clan. Their ill-treatment 
led them to join with the other group, the Shfat 
‘All “the followers of ‘Ali”, who were severely 
oppressed by the dominant clan and its government. 
Their common sufferings formed a strong bond of 
union. A religious and nationalist party grew out 
of the at first purely Arab Shi'at ‘All. “Persian” 
and “Shi‘a” gradually became synonymous. The 
danger was at first averted: a skilful policy 
bridged over the differences for a space of about 
40 years. The Caliph al-Mansur, the second ‘Ab- 
basid (136 — 158 =: 754 — 775), summoned a pro- 
minent Persian, named Ittalid, of the Barmak fa- 
mily, said to be related to the old royal family, 
to a high office in the Government. Under his 
successors, imusually capable and clever men, this 
family attained an almost autocratic position. This 
period marks the zenith of the political power and 
economic prosperity of the caliphate, while at the 
same time a civilization flourished that was condi- 
tioned by a limited external adaptation to the great 
cultural elements which the conquering Arabs found 
in Syria and Babylonia; but the foundations for a 
further prosperous development were not created. 
Nor could it be otherwise; for the system of go- 
vernment which at the very beginning of the 
Omayyad period had replaced the originally demo- 
cratic principle was based upon the idea that the 
prosperity of the Muslim community was secured 
by placing at the head of the government the 
man most worthy of this office. To exercise his 
control perfectly he had to have unlimited power 
and very soon this conception of the caliph became 
accepted to such a degree that he was actually re- 
garded as the “Shadow of God”. In practice this 
absolute ruler was usually not only not the roost 
worthy but frequently one who had the gravest moral 
defects and at the same time a plaything in the 
hands of those who exploited the community in 
his name. In an administration of this kind 
two tendencies developed in a most disastrous 
fashion : the formation of gigantic fortunes and 
the preponderance of the “piaesthood” of one 
particular theological school. At the same time a 
number of adventurers arose who troubled little 
about the superman on the Caliph’s throne. The 
cahphate broke up into a number of communi- 
ties which existed almost independently along- 
side of one another. In each of these communi- 
ties developments followed the course settled by 
local conditions. The ‘Ira^p also followed its own 


devices. From the beginning of the Buyid rule 
to the end of the Saldjuls: period it was a pro- 
vince of a kingdom whose centre was in Persian 
‘Irak, but there was no marked policy of interfe- 
rence by the rulers: provided that the inhabitants 
bore patiently the oppression of their foreign masters 
and their heavy demands for money, they were 
allowed liberty to maintain their national life. The 
revival of the authority of the caliph under the 
vigorous Caliph al-Nasir brought no essential alte- 
ration. This period, besides, was soon ended by 
the Mongol invasion. 

In the long period of ‘Abbasid rule the ‘Irak 
suffered many vicissitudes. When the caliphs 
were strong, the conflicts between the various 
elements and the aspirations of ambitious adven- 
turers were speedily crushed; otherwise, the land 
suffered considerable unrest; for the Kufa and 
Basra people were incurable as regards their main 
faults. The new capital attracted the worst ele- 
ments to itself; at the same time the revival of 
economic prosperity brought masses into the 
country who when the time came could be 
stirred up by ambitious individuals, as for example 
happened with the rebellion of the Zandj im- 
ported from East Africa; finally, the religious 
fervour which was glowing beneath the ashes, 
again and again burst forth in burning and con- 
suming flames. The extraordinary skill with which 
the Barmakids and, under their guidance, three 
caliphs maintained the delicate balance between 
Arabs and Persians, was lacking when the Barmak 
family was destroyed. The extermination of the 
Barmakids which resulted in an essential altera- 
tion in the ethnic balance of power in the ‘Ira^, 
meant that the policy of conciliation and media- 
tion between the two main elements, the Arabic 
and Persian, was at an end. The overthrow of 
the balance first showed itself in a series of ‘Alid 
troubles, which began with the rising of Ibn Ta- 
batoba (199 = 815). The capital stood by the 
Sunni caliphate and even went so far as to op- 
pose the Caliph himself when the latter in pur- 
suit of an untenable policy of conciliation made 
the mistake of planning to give the succession 
to the ‘Alid Imam al-Rida as husband of his daughter 
and adopting the green colour of the ‘Alids. As 
soon as he saw his mistake, he undid his measure 
not without the use of force. The extermina- 
tion of the Barmakids did not conduce to the 
strengthening of the political power of the Arabs 
in the ‘I:^, but to its destruction, for the dislo- 
cation of the intimate relations in the central pro- 
vince led to the introduction of a new element into 
the court service and thus into political life. 
AI-Mu‘tasim created for himself a Turkish prae- 
torian guard and lived under its protection in 
Samarra which was founded by him. The Turkish 
force with which the caliphs surrounded themselves 
stood alone and the existing Arab bodies of troops 
fell into the background before it, as the former 
had much more energy and soldierly spirit. The 
people thus became unfit to defend themselves and 
were at the mercy of those who ruled the land 
with ^ the help of foreign troops, either as the 
appointed representatives of the Caliph or as usur- 
pers who entered the land by force. These foreign 
bodies also endeavoured to gain control of the other 
provinces. We have already seen that TurkiA fa- 
milies gained the ruling power in Egypt and 
therefore in Syria, but this did not mean the 
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coining of a system of regionalism, although the land 
famished hardly any troops worth mentioning. 
In the ‘Irak under al-Mutawakkil Turkish prae- 
torians came into power and made any orderly 
government impossible. The caliphs with a few 
exceptions (al-Mu‘tadid 892 — 902) and al-Muktafi 
( 902 — 908 ) were utterly incapable and occasio- 
nally criminally self-seeking. The struggle for power 
around the caliph, that is for the office of genera- 
lissimo (Amir al-Umara^), came to an end for a 
time through the rise of the BUyids (334 = 945), 
who ruled the two ‘Iraks, Babylonia and Media 
(cf. the beginning of the article). During the 
great disturbances which attended the complete 
collapse of the decadent Buyid family and the 
rise of the strong Turk family of Saldjuks (447 = 
105s) a peculiar combination arose: a Turk ge- 
neral of the Buyid army, Arslan al-Basasm [q. v.], 
ruled for a short time in the 'Irak in name of 
the Fatimid al-Mustansir (451 = 1059). But as a 
result of the great distance between the 'Irak 
and Egypt and southern Syria (the inhospitable 
Syrian steppe makes it necessary to take a devious 
route via north Syria) there could be no question 
of real Fatimid rule in the 'Irak. The interven- 
tion of al-BasasIrl was an episode which very 
soon passed. The Saldjuks, who appeared as the 
main champions of the Turks and held the caliph 
completely in their power, also considered them- 
selves the protectors of the true Muslim doctrine 
and persecuted the Shl'a wherever it raised its 
head in the 'Irak- Although they showed an in- 
clination for Persian culture (the great Saldjuks 
resided not in Baghdad but in Isfahan), they did 
not interfere with the Arab culture of the 'Irak. 
The temporary redemption of a certain amount of 
power by the caliphate under Nasir al-Din made 
only little alteration in the political and religious 
conditions. The 'Irak became an easy prey to the 
Mongol conqueror Hulagti (656=1258), and its 
capital Baghdad sank to be a minor provincial 
town on the extinction of the caliphate. The de- 
solation of the country, which as a result of the 
complete neglect of organised irrigation had begun 
as early as the beginning of the xth century, con- 
tinued. The 'Irak became steppe country with a few 
large villages and a few cultivated stretches on 
which the cultivation of the date-palm was alone 
of some importance. The incorporation of the 
‘Irak in Persia by the powerful Safawid S^ah 
Ismael (915 zz= 1509) was not permanent. The 
country very soon (941 = 1534) fell to the Otto- 
man empire, of which it was a province until 1918. 
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(M. Hartmann.) 

IRAM, the n ameof an individual or tribe 
which occupies the same position in Muslim ge- 
nealogy as Aram in Biblical, as may be seen from 
a comparison of the Muslim series 'Us b. Iram b. 
Sam b. Nuh with the Biblical 'Us b. Aram b. 
Shem b. Noah. The Muslim line probably, like 
many others, entered historiography under Jewish 
influence and therefore gives us no new information 
regarding the dissemination of Aramaeans in Arabia. 
The name is identified with that of the Iram 
Dhat al-'Imad discussed below, the vocalisation of 
which was established. Perhaps this explains why 
the Muslims say Iram instead of Aram. 

Tradition has still further developed the con- 
nection with the Aramaeans. The people 'Ad [q. v.] 
were called Iram ; when the 'Adis were destroyed, 
the name Iram was transferred to Thamud whose 
descendants were thought to be the Nabatheans of 
the Sawad. It was also known to Muslim scholars 
that Damascus in ancient times was called Iram 
i. e. Aram. 

Bibliogr aphy. see the next article. 

(A. J. Wensinck.) 

IRAM DHAT al-'IMAD occurs in the Kui^an 
only in Sura 89, 6 : “(5) Hast thou not seen how 
thy Lord dealt with ‘Ad, (6) Iram dhat al-'Imad, the 
like whereof hath not been created in the lands”. — 
The connection between ‘Ad and Iram in these 
verses may be interpreted in various ways, as the 
commentaries explain at length. If Iram is taken 
in contrast to ‘Ad, it is intelligible why Iram 
also has been taken as a tribal name ; 'Imad 
could then be taken in the sense of “tent-pole”. 
According to others, the poles are a description of 
the giant figure of the Iram, which is thus particu- 
larly emphasised. If Iram stands in idafa to ‘Ad, 
it is more probable that Iram dhat al-'Imad is a 
geographical term: “Iram with the pillars”. This 
is the prevailing opinion among Muslims. What is 
exactly referred to, however, is a point on which 
opinions differ widely both in east and west. 
According to Yakut, the view most frequently held 
is that which considers dhat al-Imad an epithet 
of Damascus [q. v. i. 903“]. Djairun b. Sa'd b. 
'Ad [see Damascus, i. 904b] is said to have 
settled here and have built a town adorned with 
marble colunms. Loth has used this tradition in 
support of his view that only Aramaic traditions 
are associated with the name Iram. 

Iram, however, is frequently referred by Muslims 
to South Arabia to which ‘Ad also belonged. ‘Ad 
had two sons, Shaddad and Shadid. After the death 
of the latter, Shaddad subdued the kings of the 
world; when he heard of Paradise he had a town 
built on the steppes of Aden which was to be an 
imitation of Paradise. Its stones were of gold and 
silver and its walls studded with jewels, etc. When 
Shaddad, after neglecting the warning of Hud 
[q. V.], wished to see the town, he was destroyed 
by a tornado with his whole retinue a day’s 
journey from Iram and the whole town buried 
in sand. 

In a tradition given by al-Mas'udi (ii. 42 1) the 
story does not have a tragic ending. After ^ad- 
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dad liad built Irani, be wished to erect a dupli- 
cate of the town, on the site of Alexandria. When 
Alexander the Great came to found Alexandria, he 
discovered traces of a great building with many 
columns of marble. On one of these was an in- 
scription of Shaddad b. “^Ad b. Shaddad b. 'Ad in 
which he related that he had had this town built 
on the model of Iram dhat al-'Imad ; but God put 
an end to his life; no one should be tempted to 
undertake too great a thing. — It is easy to see 
that this tradition is connected with the romance 
of Alexander, in which it is related (Pseudo- 
Callisthenes, ed. C. Miiller, i. 33) that at the 
building of Alexandria a temple with obelisks was 
found which had an inscription of King Seson- 
chis who ruled the world. The warning mentioned 
in al-Mas'udl’s inscription is also quite in the tenor 
of the Alexander legend. We therefore must not 
expect here a tradition concerning the site of 
Irani. It must be noted, however, that Tabari also 
in his commentary on the Kur’an gives the view 
that Iram was identical with Alexandria. 

It is further related that a certain 'Abd Allah 
b. Kilaba while seeking two lost camels came by 
chance on the buried town , from the ruins of 
which he brought musk, camphor, and pearls to 
Mu'awiya. All these however became dust when 
exposed to the air. Mu'awiya summoned Ka'b al- 
Ahbar [q. v.] to him and asked him about the town. 
The latter at once replied; “It must be Iram of the 
pillars, which was to be found in thy caliphate 
by a man whose appearance is as follows”. The 
description fitted 'Abd Allah exactly. The hardly 
concealed tone of mockery with which al-Mas'udI 
relates all this {Murudj^ iv. 88) is worth noting. 

According to Muslim scholars, this Iram dhat 
al-'Imad lay near 'Aden or between San'a^ and 
Hadramawt or between 'Oman and Hadramawt. 
It should be noted that the form of the name 
Iram is South Arabian; HamdanI mentions a hill 
and a well of the name Iram in South Arabia. 
This fact is a refutation of the opinion of Loth, 
who considers Aramaic references exclusively. 

It is likewise clear that we have not to accept 
the connection between the tribe Iram = Aram 
and Iram dhat al-'Imad which is assumed by 
Muslim tradition. — The story of the finding of the 
family tomb of 'Ad b. Iram is found in D. H. 
Muller, Sudarabische Studien ber. Akad. Wien^ 
philos.-histor. Klasse, Ixxxvi. 134 sqq^. 

Bibliography. Commentaries on Sura, 
89,16; Mas'udi (ed. Paris), ii. 41, iii. 271, iv. 
88; Tabari, An/iales, i. 214, 220, 231, 748; 
Kazwlni, Athar al-Bitdd (ed. Wustenfeld), p. 
9 ry. ; Ya^nt, Mu^am., s. v. ; Diyarbakrij Kha- 
mls (Cairo 1283), i. 76; lha'Iabi, ^iqaf al- 
Anbiy^ (Cairo 1290), p. 125 — 130; HamdanI 
(ed. Muller), Index s. v.; D. H. Muller, Die 
Burgen u. Schbosser, p. 418; Caussin de Per- 
ceval, Histoire.! i. 14; Sprenger, Leben und 
Lehre AfuAammeds, i. 505— 5 1 8 ; Lothin Zeitschr. 
d. Deutsch. Morg. Ges..^ xxxv. 625 sqq. 

_ _ (A. J. Wensinck.) 

IRAN. [See Persia.] 

IRATEN, Berber Ait Iraten (cf. Ait), Arabic 
Ban’C R.vten, a tribe of Great Kabylia, whose ter- 
ritory is bounded on the north by the Sebau, in the 
west by the Wadi Aisi, which separates them from 
the Banu Yenni, in the south by the district of 
the Ait 1 ahya and in the east by that of the 
Ait Frausen, and forms a hilly country from 3000 


to 3500 feet in height, yielding olives and figs 
and some com. The inhabitants are settled in 
several villages, of which the most important are 
'Adeni, Tawrirt Amokran, Usammdr, and Agemun. 
To-day the Banu Raten form a single dwar 
community (cf. dawXr at the end) of 97^1 souls 
belonging to the mixed community of Fort Na- 
tional. 

We know little about the history of the Ait 
Iraten. Ibn Khaldun {Hist, des Berb'eres., transl. de 
Slane, i. 256) mentions them as inhabitants of 
“the mountains between Bougie and Tedellys”. 
They were nominally under allegiance to the go- 
vernor of Bougie and were on the list of tribes 
liable to khara^, while they were actually inde- 
pendent. At the time when the Marinid al-Hasan 
undertook his campaign to Ifrilfiya , they were 
subject to a woman, called Shamsi, of the family 
of the 'Abd al-Samad, from whom the chiefs of 
the Ait Iraten were descended. 

During the whole Turkish period, the Ait Ira- 
ten maintained their independence, secure behind 
their mountains. They formed one of the most 
powerful federations in Kabylia, which comprised 
five arsh‘. Ait Ir^jen, Akerma, Usammor, Aug- 
gasha, and Umala, and could put in the field a 
force of 2800 men. They kept their independence 
until in 1857 the French under Marshal Randon 
for the first time penetrated into the Kabylian 
mountains (Djebel lyurdjura; cf. ALGfiRIE, i. 270“). 
To prevent a hostile invasion of their territory 
the Ait Iraten arranged to give hostages and to 
pay tribute. Nevertheless, their land remained a 
hotbed of intrigues against French rule, so that 
Randon in 1857 decided to subdue them com- 
pletely. The French troops leaving Tizi-Uzu on 
May 24 conquered all the Kabyl villages in suc- 
cession and on May 29 destroyed the army of the 
Ait Iraten and their allies on the plateau of Suk 
al-Arb'a. On May 26 the Ait Iraten offered to 
submit. To keep them in check Randon at once 
began to build Fort Napoleon (now Fort Natio- 
nal) in the heart of their country und thus placed 
“a thorn in the eye of Kabylia”. The Banu Raten 
were then quiet for 14 years, but in 1871 they 
again had recourse to arms and took part in the 
siege of Fort National, which however the rebels 
did not succeed in capturing. 

Bibliography. Boulifa (Said), Le ICanoun 
(P Adni in Recueil de Memoires et de lextes 
public en Phonneur du XI Ve Congr'es interna- 
tional des Orientalistes, Algiers 1905; Carette, 
Etudes sur la Kabylie {Exploration scientifique 
de P Algerie., Sciences historiques et geographi- 
ques., ii. 287), Paris 1848; E. Carrey, Kecits de 
Kabylie.^ Campagm de iSsT.^ Algiers l858;Clerc, 
Campagne de Kabylie.^ Paris 1857; Devaux, Les 
Kaba'iles du Djerdjera., Marseilles 1859; Randon 
(Mar^chal) , Operation militaires en Kabylie., 
Rapport an minis tre de la guerre., Paris 1854; 
Hanoteau, Poesies populaires de la Kabylie du 
Jurjura (Paris 1867), p. 123 — 147; Hanoteau 
et Letoumaux, La Kabylie et les coutumes hor 
byles (Paris 1872), i. 228 — 241. See also biblio- 
graphy to KABYLIA. (G. YVER.) 

irbid or Arbad (corruption of an older Arbel, 
see the following article), the old town (of which 
the ruins only now exist) of Arbela, on a hill 
on the road fi'om Tiberias through the so-called 
“Dove Ravine”. Among the ruins those of a 
synagogue are noteworthy (see Kohl and Wat- 
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zinger, Synagogenruinen in Galilea^ p. 59 sqq^. 
The remarkable rock caves in the neigbourhood 
played an important role in later Jewish history. 
Tradition places here the tombs of the mother of 
Moses and of four of the sons of Jacob, Dan, 
Issachar, Zebulon and Gad. 

Another Irbid-Arbad, likewise an ancient Ar- 
bela, lies in the district of Balka^ [q. v.], 12 Arab 
miles from Baisan. There the Caliph Yazid II died. 

Bibliography. Thomsen, Loca sancta.^ p. 
24; Buhl, Geogr. des alien Paldstina.^ p. 219, 
256; Dalman, Palastina-Jahrbuch.^ 1912, p. 56; 
Yakut, Mt^^am al-Bulddn.^ i. 1 84 ; Le Strange, 
Palestine under the Moslems., p. 45 7 ; R. Hart- 
mann , Die geogr. Nachr in Halil az- 

Zdhirl etc., p. 74; Tabari, ed. de Goeje, ii. 1463 ; 
Schlatter, Zeitsehr. d. Deutsch. Pal. Vereins., 
xix. 222 r^., xxviii. 22 sqq.., xxix. 99. 

(Fr. Buhl.) 

IRBIL, the name of various places in Meso- 
potamia ; 

I. a town in the wilayet of Mosul, about 50 
miles E. S. E. of Mosul, 12 hours N. of Altyn 
Koprvi (see i. 322b) in 36° n' N. Lat. and 42® 2' 
E. Long. (Greenw.). Irbil (Erbil, in the common lan- 
guage also Arbll) is the Arba-ilu of the Babylo- 
nian-Assyrian and the Arbira of the Old Persian 
cuneiform inscriptions. This place, which is men- 
tioned as early as in Assyrian documents of the ix* 
century B. C., played no special political role in 
antiquity. Its main importance was rather based in 
the pre-Achaemenid period on the possession of 
a highly venerated sanctuary of the goddess I§htar. 
Arbailu was the Delphi of ancient Assyria ; at the 
same time however it was of great importance as 
the junction of caravan roads. It is mainly to this 
favourable position at the junction of roads that 
Arbailu owes the fact that it has survived as an 
existence and a name alone out of the famous 
cities of Assyria. 

Irbil, almost equidistant from the two rivers 
named Zab, formed from thq earliest times the 
centre of the district cut off on north and south 
by these two rivers. In ancient times this was 
called either Arbelitis, after the capital, or, from 
the Zabs, Adiabene (the Hedayab of the Syrians). 
It practically coincided with the “land (ard) 
Irbil” of the Arab geographers. As after the de- 
cline of Niniveh, Arbela was the only important 
town of Assyria proper, the name Arbelitis was 
later extended to Assyria (even as early as the 
time of the Diadochi). Adiabene was then also 
interpreted in this wider sense. In the second half 
of the second century B. C. a small kingdom arose 
there, which was able usually to maintain its in- 
dependence during the Parthian period. Under the 
Sasanids Irbil was the residence of governors, who 
occasionally enjoyed very great independence. One 
of these, Kardagh, who lived in the citadel of 
Melki near Irbil, suffered a martyr’s death in 358 
under Sapor II for adopting Christianity. 

In the Muslim period Irbil does not appear 
until far on in the time of the later 'Abbasids. 
In Tabari’s great history it is never mentioned; of 
the older Arab geographers only Ibn Khordadhbih 
ixth and KudSma (xtb) mention it in dealing with 
the division of Arab ‘Iralf as the capital of a district 
Qassu^~) of the province of Hulwan ; cf. Bibl. geogr. 
Arab.., ed. de Goeje, vi. 6, 3 , 235, a. Irbil was later 
conadered to belong to the Djazira, particularly 
to the province of Mosul. In 563 (i 167) Zain al-Din 


’’All Kucuk b. Begtegin founded a small state with 
Irbil as capital. The most famous ruler of this 
Kurd dynasty of Begteginids fq. v. i. 688t’ sq.'\ 
was Muzaffar al-Din Kdkburl, Saladin’s brother- 
in-law. Under him Irbil reached its greatest pros- 
perity during the middle ages. Kdkbiiri in 586 (1190) 
considerably extended the kingdom which he had 
inherited from his brother. He conquered the ad- 
joining minor principalities and also brought the 
district of Shehrizor (with Kerkuk) under his rule. 
A number of foreigners then settled in Irbil, which 
soon became an important town. Several times a 
year Kdkburl gave brilliant festivals which brought 
visitors from far and near. This was especially 
the case with the feast celebrated with great cere- 
mony on the birthday of the Prophet, which was 
combined with a great fair (cf. Ibn Khallikan, ed. 
Wiistenfeld, fasc. vi, 66). The lower town of Irbil 
at the foot of the citadel hill owes its origin to 
this prince. He also founded a school which bore 
his name, the Madrasa al-Muzaffariya, at which 
the father of the celebrated Arab historian Ibn 
KhaUikSn (bom in 608 — 12 1 1 in Irbil) was pro- 
fessor. For the Sufis Kdkbiiri built a monastery 
(ribat) in Irbil. 

When Kdkbiiri died childless in 630 (1132), he 
left his kingdom to the caliph al-Mustansir whose 
much shninken secular power thus received a not 
inconsiderable accession. The latter had however 
6rst of all to use force to gain possession of his 
heritage, for the inhabitants of Irbil refused to 
recognise the ‘Abbasid as their suzerain. The ge- 
neral Hfbal al-Slur 5 bl, who was sent by al-Mustansir, 
succeeded in occupying the refractory town after 
a siege; cf. Ibn i-Tiktalfa, al-Fakhri (ed. Ahl- 
wardt), p. 37, 380, 12; Barhebraeus, Ckron. Syr., 
ed. Bedjan, p. 466 sqq. and W^il, Gesch. d. Ckalifen, 
iii. 468. Soon afterwards the Mongols knocked at 
the gates of Irbil. By 628 (1230) they had entered 
the radius of the town in their raids (cf. Ibn al- 
Athlr, ed. Tornberg, xii. 328). In 633(1235) they 
were plundering in its streets (cf. Barhebraeus 
TeZrlkh Mukhtasar, ed. Beirut, p. 436, 9). In 634 
(1236) they appeared again, set the lower town on 
fire and besieged the citadel, which was valiantly 
defended; but after 45 days they retired on pay- 
ment of a considerable ransom; cf. Barhebraeus 
Tc^rikh Muihtas.ar, p. 437, is sqq., and Wiisten- 
feld in the Abh. d. G'ott. Gesch. d. Wiss., xxviii. 
(1881) p. 120, and also d’Ohsson, Histoire des 
Mongols, iii. 69, 71, 73. When in 656 (1258) Hu- 
lagu began his advance on Baghdad, he at the 
same time sent one of his generals to IrbiL The 
fortress was defended by the Kurds against all 
attacks for over a year. It was only with the help 
of Badr al-Din Lu^lu^ of Mosul that the Mongols 
finally succeeded in taking the hotly contested 
town. Cf. Raghld al-Din, Hist, des Mongols de la 
Perse (ed. Quatremfere), i. (1836), p. 314 sqq.-, 
Barhebraeus, Chronic, syriac., p. 506, 3 sqq.-, Bar- 
hebraeus, Tcf'rt^ Mukkiasar, p. 472, and Weil, 
Gesch. der Ckalifen, iv. 9; D’Ohsson, of. cit., 
iii. 256 sqq. In the period that followed Irbil had 
again to suffer a great deal from the horrors of war 
and the raids of neighbouring Kurd and Arab tribes. 
The last days of storm and stress were experien- 
ced during the Turkish campaign of Nadirshah in 
1743. After a 60 days’ siege the victorious Per- 
sian king was able to enter the town. Until far 
into the first half of the xixtb century Irbil be- 
longed to the great pashalik of Baghdad and as 
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one of the most important military points in it 
was garrisoned by a strong force of Janissaries. 
When the wilayet of Mosul was separated from 
that of Baghdad, Irbil went with the former. 

The conversion to Christianity of the district of 
Adiabene and the adjoining regions was mainly 
conducted from Irbil. A bishop had his seat here 
at a very early date. The diocese originally comprised 
only the area between the two Zab, therefore it 
was called by the Syrians the diocese of Hedayab 
or, from the two seats of office, of Arbel or Hazra 
(a village near A.). At the beginning of the vtb 
century Irbil was elevated to the rank of an 
archbishopric , to which the whole of Assyria 
proper was subordinated. Not till a later date was 
the bishopric of Nineveh (Mosul) or Athur se- 
parated from it as an independent ecclesiastical 
province. On the importance of Irbil in pre-Islamic 
Syrian church history, cf. especially the chronicle 
probably composed by a clergyman of the diocese 
of Irbil, which A. Mingana published in Sources 
Syriaques, i. (Leipzig 1908) and Sachau discussed 
in the Abh. der Berl. Akad. d. Wissensch.^ * 9 * 5 , 
N®. 6. This chronicle is primarily concerned with 
the history of the bishops and martyrs of our 
bishopric for the period 100 — 540 (551 ?) A. D. 
See also Labourt, Lt Christianisme dans Vempire 
Perse (1904), passim (Index, p. 356). 

In 1268 the Nestorian Catholicos moved his see 
from Baghdad to Irbil. But as early as 1271 he 
removed from here to Ughnii in Adharbaidjan, 
since the Christians as a result of the machina- 
tions of the Assassins became suspect among the 
Muslims and had to suffer many insults, cf. Barhe*- 
braeus, Chronic. Eccl. (ed. Abbeloos and Lamy), 
ii. 439; do., Chron. Syr.., p. 525, 10 sqq., 526, 
ai rj'y. ; D’Ohsson, op. cit., iii. 469 sq. The posi- 
tion of the Christians of Irbil under the successors 
of Hulagu [q. v.], and specially under Ghazan 
[q. V.] and Lldjaitu, was on the whole very mise- 
rable. Kurds and Arabs often fell upon them, plun- 
dering and murdering, first of all in the years 
1274 and 1285; cf. Barhebraeus, Chron. Syriac.., 
p. 528 — 529, 557, 8 sqq. In 1295, as an inscription of 
the xvth century which still existe in the monastery 
of Mar Behnam records, the Ilkhan Baida ra- 
vaged the region of Irbil, cf. H. Pognon, Inscript. 
Semit. (Paris 1907), N®. 76, p. 135. In the year 
1296, as a result of a royal edict, all Christian 
churches of the town were destroyed (Barhebraeus, 
op. cit., p. 596, i8 sqq., and Histoire de Mar Jab- 
alaha, ed. Bedjan, 1895, p. 113); in 1297 the 
Kurds besieged during several months the Chris- 
tians who had taken refuge in the upper town 
(cf. Hist, de M.Jabalaha, p, I2i — 131). In 1310, in 
the reign of UIdiaitu, the Christians, after bravely 
defending themselves for over three months on the 
citadel against the besiegers, Arab, Kurd, and Mon- 
gol, were overcome and exterminated. We possess 
an illuminating description of these dark days for 
Irbil from the pen of the biographer of the then 
Catholicos Jabalaha iii. (see Hist, de M. Jabalaha, 

P- 154 — 201). From this time onwards Irbil ceased 
to be a Christian town. But since then also dates 
the decline of the town. A few Syriac inscriptions 
on the walls of a building now used as barracks 
(ifrA/iz) recall the earlier Christian population 5 
cf. Cuinet, op. cit., p. 857. In Irbil itself there 
are no longer any Christian families ; a few 
(united Nestorians) socalled Chaldaeans, are how- 
ever to be found in the village of Ainkawo (also 


written Ainkeba, Ankawa, Ankowa) a short hour’s 
journey from Irbil, certainly the Amkaba of the 
Hist, de M. Jabalaha, p. 192, and probably the 
Amkabadh of Barhebraeus, Chronic. Syr., p. 557, 
ji) as its exclusive inhabitants. Next to the Chris- 
tians the Kurds form numerically the strongest 
element in the population of the town. From the 
xi‘b century the Hadljabanl or Hakamlya Kurds 
were settled in and around Irbil; on them cf. 
Ritter, Erdkunde, ix. 620; Quatremere in No- 
tices et extraits des manuscrits, xiii. 301 note i, 
309 — 313 (extracts form the geographical and 
historical work of al-'^Umari, died 749 — 1348); 
G. Hoffmann, Syrische Akten persisch. Mdrtyrer 
(1881), p. 236, 272. The chiefs of these Kurd 
tribes, who possessed a considerable number of 
citadels in the region of Irbil, were frequently 
fighting with one another for the possession of 
the town. Accounts of such local feuds in the 
middle of the x* century are given for example 
by the histories of Ibn Khaldun and Badr al-Din 
Aini; see Titsfaha.VLSe.nvD. Mem. presentees a I' Acad. 
Imp. des Sciences de St. Petersbourg, viii. (1859), 
p. 141, t6o — 161. 

As to the present population of Irbil, it num- 
bers, according to Cuinet (1892), 3260 inhabitants 
of whom 497 are non-Muslims (Jews). The number 
of houses is said to be 1822 (Belck and Lehmann, 
in 1899, estimated those of the upper town alone as 
800), besides the serai of the Turkish governor, 2 
mosques, 10 Muslim chapels and 16 schools. Accord- 
ing to the late administrative division of Turkey, 
Irbil was the capital of a jjada belonging to the 
sandjalf of Shehrizor and was divided into two 
districts {nahiya'^ comprising 330 villages and 
12000 inhabitants. 

Irbil consists of the lower town and an upper town 
grouped around the citadel. The lower, built by 
Kbkbiirl (called Kotrak, according to Cuinet), which 
li^ at the west and south bases of the citadel hill, 
makes a very poor impression and now lies for 
the most part in ruins. It was earlier much more 
extensive, as may be deduced from the fact that 
the ditch which once surrounded it now lies far 
beyond the present scanty group of houses. The 
lower town is the centre of commercial life and 
contains the bazaars and khans.- Of noteworthy 
buildings the remains of a large mosque with an 
imposing minaret, about 203 feet high and 48 feet 
round (cf. the description in Rich, ii. 15 sqql), are 
especially striking ; according to an inscription 
on the minaret, it was built by Kbkburi. This 
mosque is perhaps identical with the Mas^id al- 
ICaff mentioned by Kazwini (loc. cit.'), in which, 
according to him, there was a stone with the in- 
print of a man’s hand. Obviously this refers to a 
sanctuary with a print of 'All’s hand (ATa/; /o»^a), 
of which others are known in the 'Ira^, Mesopo- 
tamia, and Persia; cf. for examples, v. Berchem, 
in Herzfeld-Sarre, Archaeolog. Reise im Euphrat- 
und Tigrisgebiet, i. 24). 

The upper town with the citadel rises from a round 
hill not quite 65 feet with fairly steep sides. It is 
obviously artificial. In its interior are massive vaulted 
subterranean passages and chambers. It is crowned 
by a strong castle which is surrounded by a wall 
now somewhat ruined, 48 feet high, set with cre- 
nellated parapets and bastions. This gigantic tell 
with the picturesque citadel upon it has always 
aroused the astonishment of travellers ; from several 
hours’ journey distant it can be seen commanding the 
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plain. To some extent it reminds one of the castle 
hills of Hims and Halab — with which it has 
been frequently compared — , but it surpasses 
both considerably in the grandeur of its mass. The 
castle is occupied by the kaHmmakam and the 
other officials of the town. The houses of private 
citirens are quite close to the surrounding wall. 
Systematic excavations have not yet been under- 
taken in Irbil nor is anything known of any 
accidental finds of antiquities. 

The importance of Irbil at the present day is 
mainly based on its position as a commercial depot 
and centre of a busy through trade. Important 
caravan routes enter it from different directions. 
First mention should be given to the very an- 
cient road which runs from Baghdad via Kerkuk, 
Altyn-Koprii to Irbil and thence to Mosul; it is 
the most direct route between Baghdad and Mosul, 
as it was formerly between Babylon and Nineveh. 
Two roads run from Irbil to east and north and 
lead over rough mountain passes to the country 
of Adharbaidjan ; the one goes in the first place 
to Rowanduz in the north east and the other to 
Khoi Sandjak in the east. On the roads from 
Irbil and the distances, see especially Rich, ii. 
296 — 297 ; Jones in the yourn. of the Roy. Asiat. 
Soc..^ 1855, p. 380; and Cuinet, p. 793 J77.; the 
road from Irbil to Maragha is described by Hoff- 
mann, op. cit.., p. 231 sqq. 

The town of Irbil is the centre of a splendid, 
very fertile country, which looks to the eye more 
a flat than an undulating plateau. With an aver- 
age height of 1300 feet (the lower town of 
Irbil is 1332 feet above sea level) it forms the 
watershed between the two Zabs. There is a com- 
plete absence of trees, but it affords excellent corn- 
growing soil ; cotton flourishes here exceedingly and 
is manufactured in the town. The Persian geo- 
grapher Hamd Allah Mustawfl praises the cotton 
grown here in his geographical work Nuzhat al- 
Kulub about 1340. Numerous streams run in winter 
through the plain but there is no perennial river 
so that irrigation has in part to be conducted by 
subterranean aqueducts. In the north the spurs 
of the Kurd Alps come fairly near Irbil ; west 
of the town rises the Demir-Dagh, to a height of 
1600 feet. In the north east and east the plain 
is bounded by the Derdedawan Dagh in the south 
(at Altynkoprti) by the Zergazawan-Dagh. In the 
Southwest the plateau of Irbil is bounded by the 
§hemamlik lowland plain which stretches to the 
bank of the Great Zab. 

The well cultivated plateau is covered by nu- 
merous Kurd villages. The Kurd tribes, who camp 
in the summer in the hills of Rowanduz, migrate 
hither in the winter. Most villages are built quite 
near characteristic tumuli ; everywhere one finds ex- 
tensive mounds of ruins, evidence of better days, 
when this land so richly endowed by nature was 
on a much higher level of civilization than at 
present. 
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passim, esp. p. 424, 432—7, 466, 506, 525 — 6, 
528 — 9, 557, 596—7; HadjdjI Khalifa’s Diihan- 
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ii. 53' — -55. — A four volume local history of 
Irbil, which Abu ’ 1 -Barakat al- Mubarak al- 
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whom he was personnally acquainted ; cf. Wiisten- 
feld, Abh, der Gottinger Ges. des Wiss.., xxviii. 
(1881), p. 1 19 — 120; J. Heer, Die hist. u. geogr. 
Quellen in ydqut's Geogr. Wbrterb. (1898), p. 
36. Ibn Khallikan, who pursued his first stu- 
dies under al-Mustawfi in Irbil, also made great 
use of this chronicle for his biographical work; 
cf. Wustenfeld, lot. cit. — Of reports by European 
travellers the following are worth noting; Nie- 
buhr (1766), Reisebeschreib. nach Arabien und 
anderen umliegenden Ldndern.1 ii. (Copenhague, 
1778), p. 342 — 4; Olivier (1795), Voyage dans 
V empire Othomane.^ iv. (Paris, 1803), p. 292 — 6; 
J. S. Buckingham (1816), Iravels in Mesopo- 
tamia (London, 1827), p. 325 — 8; Cl. Rich 
(1820), Narrative of a Residence in Koordistan 
(London, 1836), ii. 14 — 18, 293 — 305 ; H. South- 
gate (1838), Narrative of a Tour through Ar- 
menia.! Koordistan etc., ii. (London, 1840), p. 
214 sqq.\ V. Place (1851), Lettre a M. Mohl 
sur une expedition faite en Ar biles (in the 
yourn. Asiat.., s€t. 4, t. xx. 1852, p. 441 sqq. 
and 457—60); J. Oppeit , £xped. scientif, 
en Mesopot., i. (1863), p. 281 — 6; H. Peter- 
mann (J855), Reisen im Orient (Leipzig, 1861), 
ii. 321; Czemik (1873) in Petermann's Geogr. 
Mitt.., Erg. Heft N». 45 (1876), p. i— 2; E. 
Sachau (1898), Am Euphrat und Tigris (Leip- 
zig, 1900), p. Ill — 3; L, Belck and C. F. 
Lehmann (1899), in Verh. der Berl. Anthrop. 
Gesellsch.., 1899, p. 417; S. Guyer (1911) 
in PetermanKs Geogr. Mitteil.., Ixii. (1916), 
p. 294. Cf. also [Rousseau], Descript, du Pa- 
chalik de Bagdad (Paris, 1809), p. 85 ; C. Ritter, 
Erdkunde., ix. 691 — 4, where the accounts of 
Niebuhr, Olivier, Rich, Duprd (1808), and Shiel 
(1836) are utilised; V. Cuinet, La Turquie 
iTAsie, ii. (Paris, 1892), p. 847, 848, 856 — 8. 
A good map of the environs of Irbil is given 
by Czernik, op. cit.., PI. ii. On coins struck in 
Irbil cf. Lane-Poole, Calal. of Oriental Coins 
in British Museum (London, 1875 r??.), iii. vi. 
ix. I and 2 (s. Indices), and the notes by v. 
Berchem in v. Berchem-Strzygowski,^»»/if2 (i 9 io)> 
p. 94, Note 4. 

2. A place inTar-'Abdin (in Mesopotamia), 
South East of Killit, in 37° 30' lat. N. and 
41° 15' long E. 

3. and 4. See under irbid. 

5. The statement by Yakut (i. 189, 21) that 
the town of Saida (Sidon) was called Irbil is 
probably an error. 

It is not impossible that the places named 
Arbela (Irbil, Irbid) outside of Assyria were 
founded by inhabitants of the Assyrian Arbela 
and were called by them after their native town. 

(M. Streck.) 
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IRTIFA' (a.) = height: in astronomy the height 
of a constellation, that is its distance from the 
horizon measured on a circle passing through ze- 
nith and nadir (vertical, aa'irat in geo- 

metry it is also used for the height of a plane 
figure (triangle, parallelogram) or of a body (prism, 
cylinder), but ^amud (pillar, plumb line) is much 
more commonly used. (H. Suter.) 

IRTISH a large river in Siberia, in the basin 
of the Ob. Its two sources, the Blue and the 
White Irtish, rise in the Great Altai; after their 
junction the river as far as Lake Zaisan bears the 
name “Black Irtish” j after leaving the lake it 
flows for about i8o miles through steppe countiy as 
the “White” or “Slow Irtish”, then for 6o miles with 
a stronger current as the “Rapid Irtish” through 
a hilly country. At the town of Ustkamenogorsk 
it enters the Great Siberian plain which sinks 
away towards the Arctic Sea and besides several 
smaller tributaries, it receives on the right the 
Om and Tara, on the left the I shim and the 
Tobol and falls into the Ob below the village of 
Samarowsk. The whole length of the river is 2230 
miles of which only 253 are in the Chinese Em- 
pire. The railway bridge at Omsk is 765 yards 
long; the greatest breadth of the river in its lower 
course is about 875 yards. 

The name is mentioned as early as the Orkhon 
inscriptions of the viii* century a. d. (W. Rad- 
loff. Die aliurkischen Inschriften der Mongolei^ 
2nd Ser. p. 19; written without vowels). Mas‘udl 
in JCitM al-Tanblh (ed. de Goeje, p. 62) speaks 
of the “Black” and the “White Irtish” and makes 
both fall into the Caspian Sea. The author of the 
Ifudud al-^Alam (f. 10b) thinks the Irtish a tri- 
butary of the Volga; the name is vocalised Artush 
(or Artuib) in the ms. which is in keeping with 
the story based on a popular etymology (ar tusk 
“Man, come down”, given by GardizI (text in Bar- 
thold, Otcet 0 po'ezdie v. Srednjuju, Aziju^ p. 82). 
In spite of the trading route from Farab [q. v., ii. 53], 
mentioned by GardizI, to the Irtish, the country was 
little affected in the middle ages by Muslim cul- 
ture. The river is only seldom mentioned, e. g. 
in the history of Timur’s compaigns, Zafartiama^ 
Ind. ed., i. 475 and 495 (Irtish). The Muslim town 
found by the Russian conquerors on the lower course 
of the river, with its main fort near the mouth of 
the Tobol, was probably founded in the Mongol 
period by colonists from the Volga region. Whether 
the stories heard by Radloff (^Aus Siberien, i. 146) 
of the sending of preachers of the Muslim faith 
from Bujchara are based on facts, is doubtful. In 
any case, Islam only began to spread up the Irtish 
from the north under Russian rule (see baraba, 
i. 65 ib sq.). All the towns and villages on the Ir- 
tish, as well as in its valley, only arose under Rus- 
sian rule; down to the xviiitb century there was 
no town farther south than Tara; Omsk and the 
towns south of it were only founded by Peter the 
Great. 

'Hjc Irtish is navigable almost up to the rivers 
which form it. Between Tobolsk and Ustkameno- 
gorsk there is regular steamship traffic. Sometimes 
the steamers go up as for Zaisan and then up- the 
Black Irtish to the Chinese frontier and even 
beyond it. Since the making of the Siberian railway, 
the Irtish is of still greater importance as a 
traffic route. (W. Barthold.) 

A, the proper name of Jesus in the 
KurSn, and thence in Islam, is explained by some 


western scholars (Marraccii, ii. 39; Landauer and 
Noldeke, Zeitschr. d. Deutsch. Morgenl. Gesells.^ 
xli. 720) as a form imposed upon Muhammad by 
the jews and used by him in good faith. They 
called Jesus Esau (jijljl) in hatred and said that 

the soul of Esau had been transferred to him. 
Others (J." Derenbourg, Rev. des Etudes juives.^ xviii. 
126; Frankel, Wien. Zeitschr.., iv. 334; Vollers, 
Zeitschr. d. Deutsch. Morgenl. Gesells., xlv. 352; 
Nestle, Diet, of Christ and the Gospels., i. 861) 
hold that the name originated naturally by phon- 
etic change from the Syriac Yeshu‘ ^.s. rtsr.j 
combined with imitation of Mosa. For the Muslim 
explanation of the name see al-Baidawi on Kur’an 
iii. 40 (ed. Fleischer, i. 156, 1 . 2). Titles and 
descriptions applied to Jesus in the Kur^Sn and 
of importance for his position in the theological 
system of Islam are: “Son of Maryam” (e. g. iii. 
40; iv. 169; xix. 35, and often); he was born ot 
Mary, a virgin, by the direct creative act of Allah ; 
— “a Word (Jealimd) from Allah” and “his (Allah’s) 
Word” (iii. 40, iv. 169); this is the creative word 
“Be” {kun) which Allah cast (alkd) into Mary; 
the creation of Jesus is thus compared (iii. 52) 
to that of Adam; — al-Maslk (iii. 40, iv. 169 
and often), evidently from the Hebrew mdshi^h, 
but how understood by Muhammad is quite un- 
certain ; for Muslim explanations see al-Baid., i. 
156, 11. 2 sqg., — “a Spirit from Allah” (iv. 169), 
so the angels are called spirits and he was a 
spirit directly from Allah, so, too, Allah formed 
Adam and breathed into him of his spirit {min 
ruhl, XV. 29; xxxviii. 72); later Islam called him 
al-Ruh {Lisdn, iii. 290, 1 . 15) and even Ruh 
Allah {al-Kask^df of al-Zama khsh arl, ed. Lees, i. 
338); — '’Abd Allah (xix. 31); “he is nought 
but an ^abd" (xliii. 59); “he will never disdain 
to be an ^abd of Allah” (iv. 1 70); ^abd., literally 
“slave”, is best rendered theologically by our 
“creature” ; man, for Islam, is the property of 
Allah and not simply his servant, cf. ’^ebhedh in 
the O. T. and ioSho^ in the N. T. and especially 
of Jesus in Philippians, ii. 7; — “One of those 
brought near” (to Allah, min al-mukarrabtn, iii. 
40); again the angelic association; later Islam 
sometimes explains this of his state after his as- 
cension {su'did., raf^, when he was a semi-angel 
flying round the throne t^arsK) of Allah {insl ma- 
laki, Kisaq of al-!lha‘labl , ed. Cairo 1314, p. 
227); but Muhammad in his Mfrddf found him 
in the second heaven {l^kih of al-Bukhari, v. 53 i 
ed. Cairo, l 3 IS)j — Wa^ih., “worthy of regard 
in this world and in that to come”, (iii. 40); 
al-BaidSwI explains, “as prophet in the one and as 
interceder in the other”; — Mubarak., “blessed 
wherever I am” (xix. 32) ; but al-BaidawI explains 
the word here and elsewhere as “possessing much 
profit for others”, apparently possessing a baraka\ 
Kaivl al-^kk., “the sure saying” in xix. 35 is 
obscure and may be not a title but apply to the 
statement made — see al-Baid, i. 580, 1 . 25. He 
is a nabl, “prophet” (xix. 31) and foiS/, “mes- 
sei^er” (iv. 156, 169; v. 79), and he has a “book” 
{kifad., xix. 31), wWch is the Indjtl (v. 50; Ivii- 
27). The sending of him is a “sign” {dpa) and 
“mercy” {rahma, xix. 21); he, and his mother are 
a “sign” (xxiii. 52); he is made an “example”, 
“parable” {matkal., xliii. 57, 59). He brought 
“proofs” {baiyiridt) and “wisdom” {hikma., xliii. 
635 ▼. *09)7 and was aided by AUfih with the . 
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rah al-kadus (ii. 8i ; v. 109), obscure like all men- 
tions of rah in the Kur’an but explained by later 
Islam as Dj ibril ; so al-Baid. {in /ufo) and iii. 

290, 1 . 15. Allah taught him (iii. 43; v. no) 
and he possessed peculiar miraculous powers of 
raising the dead, healing the sick and making 
clay birds and, by the permission of Allah, breath- 
ing life into them (iii. 44 sqq.\ v. no sqq^. 

On the death of Jesus the statements of the 
Kurban are contradictory. It is certain that Mu- 
hammad rejected the Crucifixion and accepted the 
Ascension, apparently in the birth-body and not 
in a glorified body; the crucifixion was prevented 
hy a change of resemblance {sjiubbiha lahu^ iv. 
156), again an obscure phrase explained later by 
the commentators that his likeness was put upon 
another and the other crucified in his place. But 
his death is referred to : — “before his death” 
(iv. 157); “on the day I die and on the day I 
am raised, alive” (xix. 34), yet this verse may have 
been a mistaken repetition of verse 15. In iii. 48 
Allah says to him, “I am about to take thee to 
myself {mutawaffika) and lift thee up {rajfuka) 
unto me”. The first expression is commonly used 
of a blessed death, but that is not necessarily its 
meaning here, for it is also used in the Kurban 
(vi. 60) of Allah’s taking to himself the souls of 
sleepers during sleep, to be returned when they 
awake ; cf. FrSnkel in Zeitschr. d. Deutsch. Morgenl. 
Gesell.^ Ivi. 77. For his Second Coming the only 
Kur’anic authority is xliii. 61, a very obscure 
verse, the reading even of which is in doubt. 
Some read, “And he is verily a knowledge {laHl- 
»«“«) of the Hour”, i. e. by (the descent of) whom 
the approach of the Hour is known. But others 
read, “a sign (/a'u/aw"") of the Hour” and even, 
“a reminder {ladkihr"”)” . Others, again, refer the 
pronoun to the Kur’an, “it is”. His second coming 
being taken as established, his death is put after 
It and the references in iv. 157 and xix. 34 are 
thus explained; as also the descriptive kahl^n in 
in. 41, because he was taken up by Allah as a 
“youth” {shdbb) before he attained kuhula^ “middle 
age” (cf. al-Baid. on these passages). The later doc- 
trine of his return is given soberly by al-Baid. on 
xliii. 6i: that he will descend in the Holy Land 
at a place called Afik with a spear in his hand; 
that he will kill with it al-Dadjdjal and come to 
Jerusalem at the time of the salat of the morning 
{sttih)'^ that the imam will seek to yield place to 
him but that he will refuse and will worship be- 
hind him according to the shflrfa of Muham- 
mad; thereafter he will kill the swine and break 
the cross and lay in ruins the synagogues and 
churches and kiU all Christians (Nasara) who do not 
believe in him (ed. Fleischer, ii. 241). To this 
last point reference is supposed to be made in 
*'''• I 57 > “there is none of the People of Scrip- 
ture but will verily believe in him (or: in it) be- 
fore his death”. One of the explanations of this 
in al-Baid. (i. 241, 1 . 4) is that after he has killed 
the false Messiah {al-maslh al-da^djal) not one 
of the People of Scripture will be left who does 
not believe in him, so that the community {milld) 
■will become one, the community of Islam. Then 
will come universal security of man and beast 
Md Jesus will remain for forty years; thereafter 
he will die and the Muslims will hold funeral ser- 
vice for him and bury him [at Medina, it is uni- 
i^orsally accepted, beside Muhammad, in a vacant 
space between Alia Bakr and ‘Umar]. But others 


interpret, “before he — the believer — dies”, 
even though it is thus a useless belief, he being 
at the point of death. 

So little can be gathered from the KuFan. The 
oldest traditions have but little more, as in the 
Sahik of al-Bukharl where ‘Isa is merely mentioned 
in connection with Dadjdjal in Kitdb al-Fitan^ 
Part ix. 60, ed. Cairo 1315. Muhammad had 
been interested in the idea of Anti-Christ as the 
story of Ibn Saiyad shows (Macdonald, Religious 
Attitude in Islam^ p. 34 sqql)^ but the early Mus- 
lims, for political and theological reasons, deve- 
loped elaborately in forged traditions the doctrine 
of the Last Things, and especially of the Mahdl and 
Jesus. Thus the Masablh has much more, see 
ed. Cairo, 1316, ii. 136 sqq.^ I40 sq. (chaps, 
on Signs of the Hour and on the Descent of 
‘Isa). See, too, al-Tha‘labI, Kisas^ p. 22 sqq.\ the 
full account of Isa, the most complete of all, 
covers pp. 215 — 229; Tabari, ed. Leiden, i. 
713 sqq.^ and Ibn Wadih, Historiae^ ed. Houtsma, 
i. 74 sq.^ give extracts from the Gospels. But in 
this development the roles assigned to Jesus and 
to the Mahdi came to be confusingly alike, and 
one party tried to cut the knot with a tradition 
from Muhammad. “There is no Mahdi save ‘Isa 
b. Maiyam”. For this and also for their respective 
roles when they were distinguished, see al-Sha‘- 
rani, Mukhtasar of the Tadhkira of al-Kurtubi, 
p. 118 sqq. (ed. Cairo 1324). Ibn Khaldun in 
his Mukaddima (ed. Quatrem^re, ii. 142 — 176 = 
De Slane’s transl., ii. 158 — 205) gives a philo- 
sophical examination of the whole subject, showing 
the untrustworthiness of the different traditions 
and tracing the development of the idea of a 
restorer of Islam before the end, as it was in- 
fluenced by ghl'ites of different degrees, by FStimi- 
tes and by Sufis. An explanation given by him 
of the tradition quoted above is: “None has spo- 
ken in the cradle {mahd^ cf. Kur. xix. 30) save ‘Isa” 
(ed. Quatremere, ii. 163); for another see al-Kur- 
tubl, p. 1 1 8. On the whole subject Goldziher in 
his Vorlesungen^ p. 230 sqq. and notes thereon, 
has a few luminous pages. See the same, p. 313 
jy., for the modem Ahmadiya sect in India which 
teaches that Jesus escaped from Jerusalem, wan- 
dered to the East, settled at Srinagar in Kashmir 
and died there, where his tomb is still shown. Ghn- 
1 am Ahmad, the founder of the sect, professed to 
be both Jesus returned and also the Mahdi. Fi- 
nally, Goldziher has well remarked that for Sunni 
Islam, as opposed to ^rtsm and other outlying 
sects, the expectation of a future restorer of faith 
and life has never become fixed as a dogma but 
is only the mythological embellishment of an ideal 
representation of the future. This may well be 
due to lack of Kur’anic basis. 

From the above it is evident that Muhammad 
had learned a definite story of Jesus from some 
heretical Christian teacher, in defense of whose 
position he polemizes vigorously in the Kur’an. 
He knows more, of sorts, about him than about 
any other of the religious figures of the past. But 
it is evident, too, that he omits something. For 
the appearance on earth of this unique figure, a 
second Adam, a semi-angel, a Logos much like 
that of Philo but with a difference, we are given 
no reason. It is not explained how he is a “sign”, 
a “mercy”, and an “example” or “parable” (xix. 
21; xxiii. 52; xliii. 57, 59). At his birth he — 
as had been the case with his mother — was 
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guarded from the touch of Satan, who seeks by 
touching every newly born infant to implant a 
tendency to sin (iii. 31 and al-Baid., in loco). Some 
even say that he and his mother, in consequence 
of this, never committed sin {^isas, p. 210). But 
it should be noticed that the same is said, even 
more absolutely, of John the Baptist because he 
it called Aasur^ “chaste” in Kurban iii. 34; cf. al- 
Baid. and Kisas., p. 2 1 1 sqq. But all the Kurban has 
is that Mary’s mother exclaimed (iii. 31), “Verily, 
I put her and her seed in thy (Allah’s) care from 
the stoned ShaitSn”. How much or how little of 
the later view was in the mind of Muhammad or 
was a legitimate development of his position it is 
impossible to say. He left something untold and 
classed 'Isa with all the other prophets, although 
so essentially different. The story of the table with 
food sent down from heaven (v. 112 sqq.) which 
is to be to them a festival ('iff) and a sign to all 
generations seems a genuine confusion on the part 
of Muhammad himself in regard to the eucharist. 
It is significant that the commentators (al-Baid., i. 
280) most commonly say that the food was a large 
fish, thus suggesting the symbol. 

Later Islam has pictured Tsa as separated from 
all human* ties except to his mother, as con- 
stantly wandering, barefoot and without abiding 
place, passing the night in worship wherever he 
might be when the sun set, living from day to 
day for nothing but devotion and miracles of be- 
nevolence (ATixar, p. 218). At the Judgment he 
will be the example of absolute poverty (fukr.^ 
al-GhazSli, Durra., p. 90 sqq.). At the maw- 
kif on that day men will ask him to intercede 
for them with Allah and he will refuse, not for 
any sin of his own, as in the case of the other 
prophets, but because his followers have taken 
him and his mother as gods along with Allah 
{Durra., p. 62 sqq.); cf. many other forms of this 
tradition in the Ihyal., ed. with comment, of Sayyid 
Murtada, x. 489 sqq. Margoliouth has gathered 
a valuable catena of his sayings and doings from 
the IhyS’., in the Expository Times., vol. v., 1893- 
94, PP. 59, 107, 177, 503, 561. 

Bibliography-. S, D. Margoliouth, Christ in 
Moh. Liter, in EHct. of Christ and the Gospels, 
ii. 882 sqq.; S. M. Zwemer, d/ox/m Edin- 

burgh 1902; Ed. Sayous, Jesus Christ Tapres Ma- 
homet, Paris 1880; C. F. Gerock, Versuch etc., 
Hamburg-Gotha 1839; G. Weil, Bibl. Legendender 
Muselmdnner, Frankfort o. M. 1845, P-28oxyy.; 
Manneval, La Christologie du Koran, Toulouse 
1887 ; H. P. Smith, Bible and Islam; Hughes, Diet, 
of Islam, p. 229 sqq. (D. B. MacdosaiX).) 
ISA B. 'AlI [See 'alT b. 'is5.] 

‘Isa b. MuhannX, Sharaf al-Din, an Arab 
Amir, who played an important part during the war 
between the Mamluks and the Mongols in Syria. 
His genealogy in Abu ’1-Fida'’ (Constant. 1286 A. H.), 
iv. 91, is 'IsS b. Muhanna b. Mani' b. Hadithab. 
‘Asaba b. Fadl. Salamfya and Sarmln were the 
seats of his family; he probably belonged to the 
Rabi'a. His grandfather Mani' and other members 
of the family are several times mentioned in the 
history of Halab by Kamal al-Din (cf. Blochet, 
Histoire cTAlep, p. 168, 210, 213). “Isa fought on 
the side of Kutuz in the battle of 'Ain Djalut i 
[q. V.] in 658 (1260) and in the following period ■ 
also was usually on the side of the Mamluks, al- 
though there were frequent quarrels, as the Mam- 
luk sult3ns on the one hand had little trust in 


the Amirs and the latter like true Beduin chiefs 
troubled little about the government and, if occa- 
sion arose, did not hesitate to join the Mongols. 'Isa 
was already on bad terms with Baibars [q. v.] and 
the fend became fiercer under Kala'un as ‘Isa had 
taken the side of Sonkor al-Ashkar. In 679 (1280) 
the two even called in the help of Abaka [q. v.] and 
his Mongols but this unnatural alliance did not last 
long ; soon afterwards 'Isa had a reconciliation with 
Kala’un and fought on his side in the battle of 
Hims in 680 (1281) against the Mongols. ‘Isa 
died soon afterwards and his son Muhanna Husam 
al-Din succeeded him. The latter continued his 
father’s policy ; in 692 (1293) treacherously arrested 
by Sultan Khalil, he was released again and re- 
cognised as Amir of the Arabs. He intervened 
with Sultan al-Nasir on behalf of Kara Sonkor, 
which gained him the former’s enmity, so that 
he joined the Mongol IllAan. After the treaty of 
peace between the Mongols and the Mamluks in 
723 (1323) Muhanna returned to Syria. Muhanna, 
who made the pilgrimage to Mecca in 697 (see 
Wustenfeld, Chron. der Stadt Mecca, ii. 275), 
died in 735 (1334 — 35). Ibn Battuta (ed. Paris, i. 
169 sqql) gives a detailed account of him and 
(iii. 271 xy.) gives interesting information on the 
fortunes of a member of the family who was at 
the court of the Sultan of Dihli, Muhammad Shah. 

Muhanna left several sons but they soon fell 
out with one another. Nevertheless, the amirate 
of the Arabs remained for over a century in the 
family of 'Isa b. Muhanna and the dynasty is said 
to have survived till 879 (1474). The authori- 
ties available, however, do not enable one to give 
in any detail the later vicissitudes of the famUy. 

Bibliogr aphy. In addition to the sources 
quoted in the article, cf. the historians of the 
Mamluks and Ilkhans, especially Weil, Geschichte 
der Chalifen, Vol. iv. (Index), and d’Ohsson, 
HisL des Mongols, Vol. iv. 

'ISA B. MUsa b. Muhammad b. 'AlI b. 'Abd 
Allah b. al-'Abbas, nephew of the two first 
'Abbasid Caliphs, al-Saffah and al-Mansur. In the 
last year of his reign al-Saffah had homage paid 
to his brother AhU Dja'far and after him to his 
nephew Isa b. Musa as heirs-apparent. Tsa, who a 
few years previously had been appointed governor 
of Kufa, retained this oflfice after the accession of 
Ahu Dja'far al-Mansur. When the ‘Alid Muham- 
mad b. ‘Abd Allah rebelled in Medina in 145 
(762), 'Isa ■was sent with an army against him* 
On the advance of the Syrians, many of the people 
of Medina saved themselves by flight and in Ra- 
mad^ of the same year (Dec. 762) Ttsa stormed 
the city. Muhammad fell in the battle and his 
h^d was sent to the Caliph. In the meanwhile 
his brother Ibrahim had raised the standard of 
revolt in Basra. The Caliph’s troops were defeated 
and as the revolt was spreading more and more, 
al-MansUr feared that the easily influenced people 
of Kfifa might be involved in the revolution, so 
he went in person to the city. He succeeded in 
keeping the city under control while *Isa hurried 
with help from Medina, His advance guard under 
Humaid b, Kahteba was defeated in Tt gVham ra 
[q- V.] and a part of the main army also at first 
retired, but Tsa mastered the situation. Ibrahim’s 
troops were put to flight and he himself was slain. 
By the victory of Ba^amrg on 25 Dhu ’l-Ka'da 
*45 (Feb. 14, 763) al-Mansur’s rule was secured- 
Nevertheless he treated Tsa slightingly and wanted 
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to exclude him from the succession. The Caliph 
had even said when he sent him against Muham- 
mad b. “^Abd Allah: “I do not care which of the 
two kills the other”, and in 147 (764 — 765) he 
had homage paid to his son Muhammad al-Mahdi 
as successor and even deposed ‘Isa from his go- 
vernorship, because he declined to abandon his 
rights. In the end ‘Isa had to give in and pay 
homage to al-Mahdi, on condition however that 
he was to follow the latter. After al-Mansur’s 
death he wished to renew his claims as his con- 
sent had been extorted from him by threats; his 
attempts met with no success and in the reign of 
al-Mahdi he had again to renounce the succession 
in favour of Musa al-Hadi, son of al-Mahdi. He 
died in 167 (783 — 784). 

Bibliogr ap hy. Tabari, iii. 27 sqq.\ Ibn 
al-Athir (ed. Tornberg), v. 313 sqq.\ vi. 13 
Ya‘kubi (ed. Houtsma), ii. 419 sqq.\ Ibn al- 
Tiktaka, al-Fakhrt (ed. Derenbourg), p. 39, 
225 sqq.\ Ibn Khaldun, ’^liar, iii. 177 sqq.'^ 
Mas'odi, Muru^ (ed. Paris), vi. 71, 90, 156, 
161, 181 sqq-i 214 — 2i 6; ix. 63 sq.\ 
see Index; Weil, Gesch. der Chalifen^ ii. 13, 
2^sqq.\ Muir, The Caliphate^ its Rise^ Decline^ 
and Fall, p. 446 sqq . ; Noldeke, Sketches from 
Eastern History, pp. 124, 127, 140. 

_ (K. V. ZETTERSTfeEN.) 

‘ISA B. ‘Omar al-ThakafI, Arab grammarian 
and reader of the Kur’an, died 149 (766). 
He is regarded as one of the first representatives of 
the grammatical school of Basra and is said to have 
taught Sibawaihi [q. v.]. To the data collected 
about him by FlUgel, Die grammatischen Schulen 
der Araber, p. 29 sqq. and after him by Brockel- 
mann, Gesch. d. Arab. Litt., i. 99, may be added 
that Ya^ut, Irshad, ed. Margoliouth, vi. too sq. 
has an article on him. 

‘Isa b. al-Shaiich b. al-SalIl al-ShaibSnI was 
appointed governor of Ramla in 252 (866) 
and a few years later (256 = 870) gained pos- 
session of Damascus also. But when he embezzled 
the Syrian taxes, al-Mu‘tamid sent Amadjur as 
governor to Damascus, who put to flight ‘Isa’s 
troops commanded by his son Mansur. ‘Isa him- 
self retired to Armenia, where the governorship 
of this province was given him by the Caliph. On 
the part which he played here, see Thopdschian 
in Mitteil. des Seminars fur Orient. Sprach., 
vii. 2, p. 1 19. In 266 (879) ‘Isa was in Amid 
and with other Arab amirs waged an unsuccessful 
war against Kundafiik, governor of Mosul. Three 
years later, in 269 (882), he died. His son Ahmad 
held his own in Diyar Bakr however, seized Ma- 
ridln (279 = 892) and Mara^a (280 = 893) and 
fought successfully with the Armenian Sempad I 
(rf. Thopdschian, op. cit., viii. 2, p. 173 sy.). He 
died in 285 (898). According to a statement by 
Ibn al-Mn‘tazz (see his poem Zeitschr. der Deutsch. 
Morgenl. Gesellsch., xl. 756, and the editor’s note, 
ibid., xli. 242 sq.), he had to hand over to the 
Caliph the treasures captured from Ibn Kunda£ik 
and found himself so hard pressed then in 281 
(894) that he was on the verge of applying for 
assistance to the Christians. The Caliph after 
Ahmad’s death advanced against his son Muham- 
mad and besieged him in Amid. In the end Mu- ‘ 
h^mad and his family were captured. The Shai- 
b^ids, nevertheless, still played a part later in 
Diyar Bakr, and Ibn Battuta (ed. Paris, i. 163) 
found them still in South . Armenia. 
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Bibliography. Tabari, ed. de Goeje, 
s. Index; Ibn al-Athir, ed. Tornberg, vi'j^^ 
Index; Mas‘udl, ed. Paris, viii. 134 sqq.-, 
fremery, Recherches sur un personnage non 
I(a fils du Cheikh, et sur sa famille in Mem. 
F histoire orient. , i. I sqq., and the works quoted 
in the article. 

ISAAK. [See ishak.] 

ISAF, name of an idol at Mecca, which is 
almost always mentioned along with NWila. Tra- 
dition relates that a man and a woman of the 
Djurhum were so called and were turned into 
stone as a punishment for indecent conduct in 
the temple. They were first of all placed as a 
warning on al-Safa and al-Marwa, but were later 
idolatrously worshipped by order of ‘Amr b. Lu- 
haiy. It is therefore a question of two sacred 
stones, but the origin of their names is so far un- 
explained. Attempts are given in Dozy, De Is- 
raelieten te Mekka, p. 197. 

Bibliography. Wellhausen, Reste Arab. 
Heidenthums^, p. 77. 

ISAGHUDJI, isagoge, from the Greek ciocpyayie, 
is an Arabic adaptation of the Introduction (al- 
MadkhaV) to the categories of Aristotle composed 
by Porphyry of Tyre. According to Said al-Anda- 
lusl (Tabakdt al-Umam, Beyrout 1912, p. 49), the 
Arabic translation was made directly from the 
Greek by Ibn al-Mukaffa‘ [q. v.] and, according 
to the Fihrist (i. 244), it was made from a Syriac 
version by Aiyub b. al-Kasim al-Rayfi. In any case, 
it is certain that Arabic versions of Porphyry’s 
work were multiplied quite early, in commen- 
taries, epitomes and adaptations. Of the latter 
we only possess the two following: i. that of 
Abu ’ 1 -Hasan Ibrahim b. ‘Omar al-Bi^Sl al-Shafil 
(cf. Brockelmann, Gesch. d. Arab. Litt.,\\. 142 — 3, 
N*. 14; with a commentary by al-SanusI, cf. op. 
cit. and Bibl. Nat. of Algiers, Cat., N*>. 1382 
N*. I); 2. that of al-Abharl [q. v. and add Ibn 
Khallikan, Wafayat, Cairo 1310, ii. 132), which 
is the best known and the most annotated. This 
little treatise on logic discusses very succinctly 
the following subjects: term, definition, proposi- 
tion or judgment, opposition, inversion, syllogism, 
controversy, rhetoric, poetics, sophistry. The Isa- 
ghudii of al-Abhari was put into radjaz verses 
by al-Akhdarl [q. v.]. 

Bibliography. al-Ya'kUbl, ed. Houtsma, 
i. 144; Ibn al-ffiftt ed. Lippert, p. 220, 6 — 7, 
256—7, 297, 14,' 323, 18-19; Ibn Abl Usaibi'a, 
ed. A. MMler, i. 105 infra, 210, s» 

235, 7—8, 241, 10; Hadjdjl Khalifa, ed. Flttgel, 
i. 502 — 5, N®. 1533; Wenrich, De auctorum 
graecorum vers{onibus,p. 280 — 286; Steinschnei- 
der. Die arab. Uebersetz. aus dem griechischen 
{Beihefte z. Centralbl. f. Bibliothekswesen, xii.), 
Leipzigj893, p. 97 — 9. (Moh. Ben Cheneb.) 
‘ISAWI. [See_NASRANr.] 

‘ISAWIYA, ‘ISAWA (AissAoua), a collective 
name from the singular ‘/row* (cf. Marqais, Textes 
Arabes de Danger, p. 397 j?.): a name given to 
the khwdn [q. v.] or members of the Moroccan reli- 
gious brotherhood founded by Sidl Muhammad b. 
‘Isa and derived from this last name. 

In spite of the fame of this brotherhood, the 
life of Muhammad b. "Isa al-Fihrl and his origin 
are little known. The ethnic al-Fihri suggests a 
Spanish Arab origin. He travelled a great deal 
in his youth and was initiated in the east into the 
ecstatic exercises of the religious orders of the 
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'dariya and the Sa'diya. Returning to the 
^Jhrib, he became a disciple of the Shaikh Abu 
° nbas Ahmad al-Harithl, who was a pupil of 
^azull [q. V.]. On the death of his master, 
auhammad b. 'Isa succeeded him at the head of 
his zatviya of Miknasa az-Zitun (Mequines). He 
died here about 1524 — 1525 and was buried in 
the zawiya beside one of his shaikhs, named Bo- 
ghSn al-HalabI, a native of the east. Muhammad 
b. 'Isa had greatly extended the organisation of 
his pupils. He formed them into an autonomous 
religious order administered by the shaikh or 
his khalifa (lieutenant) with the assistance of a 
kind of council of 40 members. The latter live in 
seclusion in the zawiya or mother-house of Me- 
quines and only leave their retreat once a year, 
on the day of the festival of the mulud or anni- 
versary of the birth of the Prophet. This brother- 
hood follows the rule of the Shadhiliva Sufis, 
adding the special ecstatic exercises for obtain- 
ing physical insensibility. This insensibility is ob- 
tained with the help of a dance accompanied by 
jerking movements backwards and forwards, the 
adepts holding one another’s hands and forming 
a chain round a brazier. Once they become in- 
sensible, the Isawlya devour living scorpions, pieces 
of glass, stick long needles into their bodies, 
beat themselves with the blades of swords, etc. 
At public festivals these ceremonies often end 
with a meal of a sacrifieial and sacramental cha- 
racter when these highly wrought dervishes de- 
vour like madmen the raw flesh of an unskinned 
animal (sheep or goat) and tear and rend it in 
the most horrible and repugnant manner imagi- 
nable. According to the legend, God, at the prayer 
of Muhammad b. 'Isa, granted the disciples of Ais 
shaikh a complete immunity from wounds and 
disease. Accordingly these dervishes have the power 
of driving out illness, caused almost always by the 
tijinn^ by taking it upon themselves. This is why 
they are called to houses where there is illness 
or an epidemic and where they are begged to go 
through their usual exercises. 

Since their appearance in the xvth century the 
'Isawlya, who at first spread through the Mequines 
and Fez regions, have enjoyed great influence on 
ignorant and fanatical populations. Muhammad b. 
“Isa used his prestige to stir up the people to a holy 
war against the Portuguese and Spanish Christians. 
His successor, Abu ’l-RawaTn, raised the people of 
Fez against the last Marinids in favour of the 
new dynasty of Sa'di Sharlfs. Since that date 
the political activity of the ‘Isawlya has not been 
mentioned by historians; in any case they have 
not taken part in the various political revolu- 
tions — at least not as an organised brotherhood. 

During the lifetime of Saiyidi Muhammad b. 
IsS one of his disciples, named Aba ’l-Hadjdjadj 
Yusuf b. Abu Mahdl 'Isa, founded a zawiya of 
this brotherhood at Figuig (S. E. Morocco). From 
there the 'Isawlya spread through the regencies 
of Algiers and Tunis. Their present field comprises 
primarily Morocco, where they are numerous, 
especially in the west. In Algeria they have their 
principal zawiya' s at Remshl (in Oran); in the 
Dwar of Uzara (province of .^giers) there is a 
zawiya founded by a grandson of the founder of 
the order; they have also zawiya's of less impor- 
tance almost everywhere, notably at Constantine, 
Bona, etc. In Tunisia they are found especially 
at al-Kef, at Tunis, Bizerta, Susa, Sfax, Gabes 
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and the island of Bjerba. They are not widely 
disseminated in Tripolitania and are almost un- 
known in Egypt. Like all the great Moroccan reli- 
gious orders they have a zawiya at Mecca. 

Bibliography. Ibn 'Askar, Dawhat al- 
Nashir., Text, p. 57; transl. in Archives Ma- 
rocaines.^ xix. 133; Muhammed al-Saghir al- 
Wafranl, Nuzhat al-Hddi.^ ed. Houdas, Text 
p. 28 sqq.\ transl. p. 53 sqq. (Public, de F Ecole 
des Lang. or. wiV., 3''‘i Series, Vol. ii. iii.); 
al-Kattani, Salwdt al-Anfas., i. 185; Sir John 
Drummond Hay. Western Barbary and its Nomad 
Tribes., London 1844; De Neveu, Les Khouans, 
Paris 1845, p. 32 sqq. (an interesting work 
especially as regards the legendary part); Bla- 
kesley. Four Months in Algeria., Cambridge 
1859, p. 56 — 61; Dumont, Alger, ville cPhiver, 
Paris 1878, p. 99 — I IS; Erckmann, Le Maroc 
moderne, Paris 1885, p. 103 — S; Delphin, Les 
A'issaoua in Oran et t Algerie en iSSj (Congrls 
pour FAvancement des Sciences, 1888, Vol. ii.); 
La Martiniere, Morocco, London 1889, p. 345 — 
350; Depont and Coppolani, Les Confreries 
religieuses musulmanes, p. 349 ryy., Algiers 1897; 
Macnab, A Ride in Morocco, London 1902, 
p. 317 — 323; Doutt6, Les Aissaoua de Tlem~ 
cen, Chalons s. M. 1900; do., Magie et Religion 
dans FAfrique du Nord, Algiers 1909, p. 482 sqq. 
do., En tribu, Paris 1914, p. 398 sqq.-. Masque- 
ray, Souvenirs et visions d'Afrique'i, p. 151 — 3; 
Montet, Le culte des saints musulmans dans 
FAfrique du Nord, passim; Rinn, Marabouts 
et Khouans, p. 303 sqq.-, ’KonqMetie, Les socUtes 
secrites chez les Musulmans, Part 2, iv. 

(A. COUR.) 

ISBA' (a.) “finger'”, the inch, an Arab mea- 
sure of length, as in Europe the twelfth part 
of the foot (kadam), of the ell (dkira^). The inch 
belongs to the earliest of the Arab measures of 
length and was marked, probably from the earliest 
period, on the Kilometer of the island of al-Rawda 
built in 96 A. H. [see mikyas]. Its length there is 
2.2925 cm. = I inch (the ell is 54.07 cm. = 
21.8 inches). Being a derived measure the inch 
is not an invariable magnitude, for example to-day 
in Cairo the inch of the dhir^ muhandasa = 
3.19s cm. = 1.25 inches, of the dkir^ istanbuli = 
2.82 cm. = 1.1 inch, of the dhircF hindaza = 
2.658 cm. = 1.05 inch, and the dhir^ baladt or 
masri = 2.404 cm. = 95 inch. In Turkey the most 
usual is the dhircF halabi of 68.58 cm. which 
gives an inch of 2.857 cm. = 1.15 inch. It should 
be noted however that the name isba'^ has long 
become obsolete in everyday life and the ell in the 
east is very commonly divided into quarters (ruF) 
and twenty-fourths (kiraF), wherever the metric sy- 
stem has not completely driven out the native 
system. 

Bibliography-. Don V asquez Queipo, Essai 
sur les Sys femes metriques, passim; M. van 
Berchem, Corp. Inscr. Arab., i. 22: J. J. Mar- 
cel, Memoire sur le Meqyas de File de Roudah 
(Descr. de FEgypte, Etat moderne, xv. 4S3)- -7 
Cf. also al-Khwarizmi, Mafdah al-Ulum, ed. 
V. Vloten, p. 66; al-MaMzI, Tract, de legal. 
Arabum ponderibus, ed. Tychsen, Rostock 1800, 
p. 44, 45, 59, 62. (E. V. Zambaur.) 

ISFAHAN, 'Aa-oeaiiuiet, Ptolemy, vi. 4 ; FirdawsI : 
Si^ 5 Ao» ; in Arabic Isbahan), an important town 
in Persia, formerly the capital under the 
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wids, now the chief town of the province of ‘Irak 
‘Adjami. Its name means “the armies” (Hamza al- 
Isbahani) and has been referred by a popular 
etymology and in derision to asbah^ which in the 
local dialect means “dog” (Median o-jraxa, Herod, 
i. no). It was formerly composed of two adja- 
cent towns, Djayy, on the site later occupied by 
the shahristan^ the “city properly so called”, and 
Yahudlya, “the Ghetto”, a Jewish colony esta- 
blished there, it is said, by Nebuchadnezzar (Schrei- 
ner, Revue des Etiides Juives.^ xii. 259; Ibn al- 
Fakih, p. 261, 20) or under Vazdigird I at the 
request of his J e wish wife Sjjoshan-dukht (E. Blochet, 
Liste des Villes^ § 54 in Recueil des Travaux^ 
xvii., 1895; J. Marquart, Eransahr^ p. 29). An- 
cient legends, which are transmitted by Ibn Rosta, 
attribute the building of the citadel to Kay-KaOs 
[q. V.] and it was later rebuilt by Bahman, son of 
Isfandyadh. There are two versions of the story of 
the capture of Isfahan by the Muslims. According 
to the historical school of Kufa, the capture took 
place in 19 (640); by order of the Caliph ‘Omar, 
‘Abd Allah b. ‘Itban marched on Djayy, which 
was commanded by one of the four padhospdn of 
the Persian empire (= governors, Noldeke, Gesch. 
d. Perser u. Araber^ etc., p. 15 1, nO. 2, cf. A. 
Christensen, L'empire des Sassanides^ p. 87), who, 
after several battles, capitulated on condition that 
the ^hya was replaced by an annual tribute. 
Tabari (ed. Leyden, i. 2637 sqq.) gives the date 
as 21 A. H. The Basra school says that 1023(644) 
Aba Masa al-Ash'arl [q. v.], after Nehawand, took 
Isfahan or that his lieutenant ‘Abd Allah b. Buda'il 
received the capitulation of the town on the usual 
conditions of the establishment of khara^ and ^izya 
(al-BalS^url, p. 312): on these varying versions 
see Caetani, Annali^ v., yr. 23, § 4 — 25. It was 
taken again, after a rebellion, in the Caliphate of 
al-Mu‘tazz, during Musa b. Bogha’s campaign against 
the ‘Alids of Tabaristan (247=861). Its popula- 
tion was decimated and its notables deported (al- 
Baladhuri, p. 314), It was henceforth an impor- 
tant town, the capital of a large province and a 
centre of industry and commerce. Ibn Rosta, who 
lived there and wrote his book probably about 290 
(.9°3)i enumerates its four gates and 100 towers; 
the geometrician Ibn Lodda measured its diameter 
(it was round in plan) and found it to be 6,000 
cubits or half a parasang. The Buyid Rukn al- 
Dawla increased the town and repaired its walls, 
which were still standing in the v* (xB**) cen- 
tury. There was a building there like a fortress, 
which bore the same name as the citadel of Ha- 
madhan, Samk (Saruye, Fihrist^ p. 240, 16, 27, 
241,1^; Hamza, p. 197; Ibn al-Fakih, p. 219, 241, 
244). Silver mines were found in the neighbour- 
hood, the exploitation of which had been aban- 
doned since the Muslim conquest, and mines of 
copper, antimony, zinc, etc. The distribution of 
the water from the Zinda-rud for irrigation pur- 
poses and the name Zarrin-rud, river of gold 
(cf. Flandin, Voyage^ ii. 336), adopted by Ibn Rosta, 
were attributed to Ardashir, son of Babak. To the 
present day the cultivation of the poppy, cotton, 
and tobacco constitutes the wealth of the country. 

Passing under the rule of the Samanids after 
301 (913), it was taken by Mardawl^j b. Ziyar in 
316 (928) and taken from the Buyids by Mahmud 
of Ghazni shortly before his death in 421 (1030). 
It was the favourite residence of the Saldjuk 
Malik S^ah. The Ism3^1^ made numerous converts 
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there at the beginning of the vi‘h (xiith) century. 
During the Mongol invasion a battle fought under 
its walls by the Sultan of Khwarizm, Djalal al- 
Mangobirti, although indecisive, saved the town 
(625 = 1228); it nevertheless became part of the 
Mongol Empire. Muhammad b. Muzaffiir took it 
from Abu Ishak Indju in 757 (1356). When occu- 
pied by Timur, the inhabitants rebelled and were 
massacred (pyramids of 70.000 heads, 790 = 1388). 
It was taken by the Ottoman Sultan Sulaiman 
during the rebellion of prince Illcas-Mirza (955- 
1548). After the battle of Gulunabad (1134 = <721) 
the Afghan Mahmnd besieged Isfahan and it suf- 
fered terribly from famine and capitulated, which re- 
sulted in the abdication of Shah Husain. Its popu- 
lation was massacred for a fortnight after the 
victorious rising in Kazwin (1136 = 1723); it was 
liberated by Tahmasp Kuli IQian (Nadir Shah) in 
II4I (1729)- 

Choosing Isfahan for his capital, Shah ^Abbas 
I [q. V., i. 7b sq.l made it a large and beautiful 
town, with a large population (at least 600,000 
in the xvii‘b century), whence the Persian proverb 
Isfahan nisj-i dyahan “Isfahan is half the world”. 
It lies along the Zinda-rud (now called Zayin- 
darud), which is crossed by three fine bridges, one 
in the centre of the town, Pul-i Djulfa or Pul-i 
Allahwerdi Khan, because it leads to the suburb 
of Djulfa [q. v.] and was built by the general of 
‘Abbas I, now called Pul-i si o sih Cashma (bridge 
of the 33 arches), the two others at the two extremi- 
ties of the town, the lower, the bridge of Baba 
Rukn, which led to the cemetery in which the 
mausoleum of this dervish stood, now called Pnl-i 
Hasanabad; the bridge of Pul-i Mariln {Marenon 
in Chardin, i. e. Mamu, the name of a district) 
also called the bridge of Shahristan, Tiigher up the 
river. A fourth bridge called Pul-i Cubi (,wooden 
bridge”) connected the two parts of the palace of 
Sa^adatSbad. 

The town was surrounded by a wall of earth, 
badly kept and encroached on by houses and 
gardens. This wall had eight gates, — formerly 
twelve — , but four were built up (see their names 
in [Dupre] Voyage en Perse^ 1819, ii. 158). Isfahan 
was divided into two parts, Ejawhara and Dardasht, 
which were inhabited by the hostile factions of 
Ni‘mat Allahl and the Haidari. The Maidan-i Shah, 
“Royal Square”, is a long rectangle enclosed by a 
canal built of bricks coated with a kind of plaster 
called ahak-i siyah, “black mortar”; behind it 
along its margin are ranged the houses which se- 
parate the square from the bazaar which surrounds 
it outside, as well as large buildings like the gate- 
way of the royal palace, the mosque of the Sadr, the 
clockwork pavilion, the royal mosque in the south 
and the imperial market on the north. The centre 
of the square was marked by a tall pole used for 
target shooting and two great columns of marble used 
as goals for the game of polo (cawgan). The Royal 
Mosque (Masdyid-i Shah'), which is still in existance, 
completely covered with enamelled bricks, was built 
by Shah ‘Abbas I at the end of the xvi* cen- 
tury; it is one of the most beautiful buildings in 
the world. Shdh Saft I covered its gates with sil- 
ver. The mosque of the Sadr, also called the mosque 
of Fatb Allah, is much smaller. The pavilion of 
the clock was built for the amusement of ‘AbbSs 
II; it was a clock which struck with musical 
chimes at each hour of the day ; a clockwork arran- 
gement caused large marionettes fastened to painted 
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figures to move along the wall, as well as birds 
and other animals in painted wood. The imperial 
market {kaisuriya) was, like the other buildings 
in this square , entered by a gateway covered 
with bricks of faience; the centre was surmounted 
by a dome. The finest stuffs were sold there. The 
royal palace also had an entrance on this square 
through a large gateway (a/a kapy^ the many 
coloured gateway), always open, day and night, 
used as a place of refuge (bast). In the centre 
of the garden was the pavilion called the Pavilion 
of the Forty Pillars (cihil sutun\ although there 
are only eighteen of them; it consists of a hall 
and two rooms covering the royal throne; its 
walls were covered with paintings. 

The Ksrwan-sarai of al-Khurasani and that of 
Maksud 'Assar (the presser of oil), the palace of 
the ^adr mawkufdt.^ “superintendent of religious 
endowments”, built by Rustam Khan, the Karwan- 
sarai Halall built by order of 'Abbas II, the tower 
of ^wadja'Alam, usually called (?«/i5ar, “laden with 
flowers”, the Tower of the Homs, covered from top to 
bottom with heads of wild beasts with their horns, 
a memorial of great hunts, the citadel called Ta- 
barak (Chardin, Kal‘a-i Tabarruk, “Castle of the 
Benediction”) were the most beautiful monuments 
adorning the capital. The garden of Hazar Djarib 
was formed of twelve terraces and fifteen avenues 
of trees, of which some were watered by a canal; 
pavilions and fountains completed the decorations. 

The misfortunes of Persia during the Afghan con- 
quest and the removal of the capital to Teheran 
under the Kadjars ruined Isfahan. The Avenue of 
the CahSr Bagh still exists, as well as the Madrasa-i 
MSdar-I Sbnh, the “college of the king’s mother”, 
but many of the beautiful plane trees which adorned 
it were cut down and taken to Teheran for the 
building of the palace of Zill al-Sult5n. The three 
bridges are in a good state of preservation. One 
can still see the Madrasa of Sultan Husain, which 
dates from a little before the Af^Stn invasion, 
the palace of Heght Bihisht, which belonged to 
Sarim al-Dawla, Zill al-Sultan's minister, and in 
the village of GuladUn, in the environs of Djulfa 
the two Minara-i ^unbdn., “moving minarets’’ 
(explanation of the phenomenon in Mme Dieulafoy 

Ptrse.^ p. 278). The Maidan-i-Sh5h has preser- 
ved its fairy-like, aspect; in the evening and morning 
the royal musicians (tambourines and trumpets) 
still play in the nakkara khana opposite. 

The poet Makanl (vi = xii'h century) devoted 
a long ode of 81 verses to the praises of Isfahan 
(Kulliydi, ii. 512). 

On the Armenian colony New gjulfa see the 
article ^ULF.t. 
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i. 287 — 305; Barbier de Meynard, Diet, dl 
la Perse., p. 40 sqq.\ J. Marquart, Erdnsahr. 

P 27, 30; G. Le Strange, The Lands of the 
Eastern Caliphate, p. 202 rjty. ; Browne, 
of a rare MS. History of Isfahan in Journ. Boy. 
As. Soc., 1901; Hasan-^an, MiPdt al-Buletdn, 
i. 45 sqq.-, Nasir-i Khusraw, Voyage, p. 2^2 sqq.-, 
Ka'mpfer, Am<enitates Exoticae(f.&mqfiv'xi.e IJ12), 


p. 163 sqq.', Pryce, East India and Persia 
(Hakluyt Society, London 1909 — 1915), Vol. 
iii., Ind. ; fournaal der reis van den gezant der 
Oost-Indische Compagnie foan Cunaeus naar 
Perzie in 1631 — 1632, door C. Speelman, ed. 
A. Hotz, Amsterdam 1908, v. Ind. ; Le P. Ra- 
phael du Mans, Estat de ' la Perse en 1660 
(Paris 1890), V. Ind.; Olearius, Voyages fails 
en Moscovie, Tartarie et Perse, transl. Wicquefort 
(Amsterdam 1727), p. 751 — 82 (with a view of 
Ispahan in 1637); Poullet, Nouvelles relations 
du Levant (Paris 1668), ii. 225 sqq.-, Ch. Texier, 
Description de I'Armenie, la Perse (Paris 1842), 
ii. 1 12 — 137; Flandin et Coste, Voyage, — 
458, ii. I — 365; Perse nioderne, pi. xl. sqq.-, 
Pr. Sarre, Denknialer persischer Baukunst, num- 
bers 4 and 7; text p. 73 sqq.-, Ker Porter 
Travels (London 1821), i. 405 sqq.-, Chardin, 
Voyages (ed. 1740), viii. ; additions by Langles 
in edition of 1811, viii. 142 sqq.-, Pascal Coste, 
Monuments modernes de la Perse, p. 5 — 36; 
C. Ritter, Erdkunde, ix. 13—56; H. Brugsch, 
Reise der k. preussischen Gesandschaft nach Per- 
sien (Leipzig 1S63), ii. 48 — 74 sqq.-, Pierre 
Loti, Vers Ispahan, p. 188 sqq.-, Lycklama a 
Nijeholt, Voyage en Russie, au Caucase et en 
Perse, etc., ii. 391 — 443; C. J. Wills, Land of 
the Lion and Sun (1883), p. 145 sqq.-, M®e J. 
Dieulafoy, Za Perse (Paris 1887), p. 215 — 311; 
Morier, Journey (London 1812), p. 159 sqq-. 
Second Journey (London, 1818), p. 129 sqq.', 
Edw. G. Browne, A Year amongst the Persians, 
p. 197 sqq.', Mrs. Bishop, Journeys in Persia 
and Kurdistan (London 1891), i. 244^77.; Ar- 
thur Arnold, Through Persia by Caravan (Lon- 
don 1877), i. 309 ^77.; A. V. Williams Jackson, 
Persia Past and Present (New York 1906), 
ch. xviii., p. 262 sqq. ; Sykes, Hist, of Persia 
(London 1915), ii. 284 sqq., 316 sqq.', Jewish 
Encyclopaedia, vi. 659 sqq.', Ch. E. Stewart, 
Through Persia in Disguise (London — New-York 
*9*1), P- 247 sqq.-, Curzon, Persia (London 
1892), ii. 20 sqq. (Ch. Huart.) 

al-I§FAHANI, Abu Bakr Muhammad b. DX^d 
B. 'Ali. Bom in 255 (868), this fakih succeeded 
his father at the age of 16 as head of the Zahirl 
school (cf. daTJd b. khalaf); he died in Bagdad 
in 297 (909). His juridical polemics against Ibn Su- 
raidj, al-Na§hi al-Akbar, al-Hallhdj and al-Tabarl are 
recorded, but what has made his memory endure 
is a work of his youth, the Kitdb al-Zuhra (ms. 
Cairo, Fihr., iv. 260), containing in 50 chapters 
5000 verses selected from the poets on “the aspects 
of love, its laws and variations” accompanied by 
personal notes in very elegant prose. He there 
expounds the Platonic conception of amour eour~ 
tois (hubb ^udhrz) with a grace which has never 
been surpassed. The friendship which linked him 
till his death to Muhammad b. Djami' al-SaidalanI, 
to whom this book is dedicated, has become famous 
(cf. Ibn Fadl Allah al-'Umarl, Masdlik al-Absdr, Vol. 
fu^ahlY, Ch. V., s. v. ; Brockelmann, Gesch. d. arab. 
Lttt., i. 520). _ (L. Massignon.) 

al-ISFAHANI. [See Abc ’l-faraeJ.] 
ISFARAYIN, formerly a small fortified 
town in the N. E. Kh o r a s § n , south 
the Atrek, in the province of Naisabur, five relays 
distant from this town. Its name, which is stiH 
given to the plain in which it was situated, is 
derived by popular etymology from ispar-ayi^ 
*shieid-like ” on account of the custom of the 
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inhabitants of carrying shields, but it used to be 
called Mihradjan, a name which since the time 
of Yaknt has been given to a village in the 
vicinity. The citadel which defended it was cal- 
led Kal'a-i Zar “fortress of gold”; in the great 
mosque, there was a vessel of brass 12 cubits 
(^gas) in circumference. The district produced 
excellent grapes; there were many rice fields 
there. The inhabitants were Shafi'ls and have pro- 
duced a certain number of jurists. Sacked by the 
Mongols in 61 7 (1 220) it was destroyed in the Uzbeg 
invasion a little before 1006 (1597). Its site is now 
represented by the ruins of Shahr-i Bilkis. 

Bibliography. Bibl. Geogr. Arab..^ iii. 318; 
vii. 171, 278; Aboulfeda, Geographie., i. 448; 
Yakut, Mu’'djam (ed. Wustenfeld), i. 246; Hasan 
Khan. Mir^at al-Buldan.^ i. 38 ; Barbier de Mey- 
nard. Diet, de la Perse.^ p. 34 ; G. Le Strange, The 

Genealogy of the 


Lands of the Eastern Caliphate., p. 393; Sykes, 

Hist, of Persia., ii. 152, 258. (Cl. Huakt.) 

ISFENDIYAR OGHLU, the name of a Tur- 
koman dynasty, which founded the indepen- 
dent kingdom of KastamunI on the decline of the 
Saldjuk kingdom of Koniya, at the end of the 
viith (xiiith) century in N. W. Asia Minor, in the 
ancient Paphlagonia. The name is taken from that 
of the best known ruler of this dynasty, Isfendiyar 
Bey; in the xvi.tli century we find the name Kizil 
Ahmedlu, from Kizil Ahmed, the brother of Isms'll 
Bey. The Byzantines called the Isfendiyar Oghlu 
“the sons of Amurias” or of Omur. The founder 
of the dynasty appears to have been Shams al- 
Dln b. Yaman Djandar, who held a grant of 
the district of Aflani ; he went to war with Mas'ud II 
(681 — 697 A. H.), captured the town of KastamUn 
and in 690 A. H. (Miine^djimbashi) was appointed 

Isfendiyar-Oghlu. 


I. Yaman Djandar (for Yaman b. Djandar?) 

2. Shams al-DJn (= Sonlcor Bey Shamsi Pasha?) 


I I 

3. Shudja"^ al-Din Sulaiman Pasha 4. Emir YaSfub 

^ “ I I I 

5. Ibrahim Pasha 6. '^All Bey 7. Nastratios ( = 8. ‘Adil Bey ('Ali) 


Nasir al-Din ?) 


9. Bayazid Kotunim (Vall) 


10. Sulaiman Pasia ii. Mubariz al-Dln Isfendiyar 12. Iskandar 13. (daughter) 
(leg. 795 -843 A. H.) __ I 


14. daughter, married 
to Murad I. 


15. IKara Yahya 


16. Ibrahim, reg. 
843—847 A. H. 


I 

21. Kamal al-Din 
Abu ’ 1 -Hasan Isma'il ; 
reigned 847 — 864; in 
844 A. H. married a 
daughter of MurSd II. 


26. Hasan 


17. Kiwam al-Din Kasim Bey, 18. Khidir Bey 
married (828 A. H.) a sister 
of Murad II. 

24. Iskandar, called 
Mirza Bey 


19. Murad 20. Hai l ima, 
married 
828 A. H. Sul- 
tan Murad II. 

25. Hasan, killed 
855 A.H. 


22. Kizil Ahmad 23 - Khadidja 

27. Mehemmed, called 


MirzS, married a 
daughter of 
Bayazid II. 



28. Shemsi Pasha 29. Mustaft Pasha 


on this cf. the genealogy of Isma^il Bey in the Halumiyat-i Sul(ant in Rieu, Catal. of Turkish 
A/SS. in the British Museum, p. 1 1, and that of Shemsi Pasha in Pecewl, ii. lO ryy. ; 4 perhaps 
the brother of Sulaiman Pasha, called al-Efendi by Ibn Battuta; the sons of Sulaiman Pasha, S~ 7 i 
in Ibn Battflta, ii. 340, 348, Shihab al-Din, and Pachymeres, ii. 327 sqq., 61 1; 8 according 
to Mfinedjdjimbashi, son of Sulaiman Pa^a; 13 according to Sa'd al-Din, i. 192 ; another sister of^Isfen- 
diymr and her son is mentioned by Clavijo, p. 92, but without giving her name; 14 according to ThViiii-f 
>• 39 ry.; on 17 see Sa'd al-Din, i. 277 ry., 284 sq., 318 ry., 320 ■f?-; Hamid Wahbl, p. 135 ® 

''^n 18 Sa'd al-Din, i. 287; on 19 Sa'd al-Din, i. 318 ry.; 21, the epithet in Feridtln, i. 250; on his 
marriage with a daughter of Murad II : Dukas, p. 243; Sa'd al-Din, i. 343; on 23 cf. Rev. Hist., 
p. 39 ® ■^•5 on 24 Hamid Wahbi, p. i 354 j ®ii Sa'^d al-Dfli, i. 474 ) 476 - 
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governor of the districts seized by him by the 11- 
Wian prince Kaikhatn. He seems to be identical 
with Sonkor Bey ShemsI Pasha, who conquered Boll 
according to Ewliya, ii. 173. His son, Shudja' al- 
Din Sulaiman Pasha (700 — 740 A. H.), at first 
acknowledged the suzerainty of the Ilkhans, but 
afterwards made himself independent and con- 
quered Sinope, which was still in possession of a 
daughter of Mas'nd 11. He is mentioned in Ibn 
Battuta (ii. 343 sqq.')^ Shihab ai-TfiniNot. et Extr.^ 
xiii. 340 and 361 sq.) and {Geographies 

ed. Reinaud, ii. i, p. 35; 2, p. 142, 145); Pa- 
chymeres, ii. 345 sqq. and 456 knows him by 
the name SsAu/2a|U9r«|<. His successors were: his 
son Ibrahim Pasha; 'Adil Bey, son of the 
Emir Ya'lfub and grandson of Shams al-DIn (about 
746 A. H.); Djalal al-Din Bayazid, son of 
‘Adil Bey, called Kdtoriim by the Ottomans, died 
787 A. H.; Sulaiman Bey, son of Bayazid, from 
787 — 795 H.; Sultan Bayazid 1 killed him 

and seized the land (according to Rev. Hist.s 
p. 389; the Ottoman chronicles make no mention 
of Sulaiman Bey and make Bayazid Kdtdrum 
reign till 795 A. h.). Mubariz al-Din Isfen- 
d i y a r , son of Bayazid , was restored by Timur 
in 805 A. H. He died on Ramadan 22 843 A. H. 
About 820 A. H. he had to cede the towns of 
Tosia, K'angri and KaPedjik and the district of 
^anlk to Mehemmed I and later the rich copper 
mines to Mur^ II; Ibrahim, son of Isfendiyar, 
843 — beg. 847 A. H.; Isma‘11, son of Ibrahim ; was 
deposed by Sultan Mehemmed II at the instigation 
of his brother Kizil Ahmed in 864 or 865 A. H. 
and died in Philippolis, which was allotted to him 
as a residence by the SultSn. He was the author 
of a widely circulated book, Hulawiyat-i Sulfanis 
ritual prescripts of IslSm. His brother 
Kizil Ahmed fled to Uzun Hasan after the con- 
fiscation of Kastamuni, returned to Constantinople 
after the death of Mehemmed II, and was honour- 
ably received by Bayazid II; his son MIrza Me- 
hemmed married a daughter of the Sultan and his 
grandsons giemsi and Mustafa Pasha filled 
high ofiices under Selim H and Murad III; 
ShemsI Pasha in particular had great personal in- 
fluence as the confidant {musahib) of Murad III. 
He fabricated a genealogy of the “Kizil At 
medlu Isfendiyar-Oghlu” which went ' back to 
IGialid b. al-Walid, and invented the name Kizil 
Ahmedlu for the dynasty of Isfendlyar-Oghlu. 
Descendants of this family still exist and, when 
at the beginning of the xviith century it was feared 
that the Ottoman ruling house might become extinct, 
the Kizil Ahmedlu were considered amongst others 
as possible claimants to the throne on account of their 
frequent marriages with relatives of the Sultans. 

Bibliograp hy ; Munedjdjimbashl, Sah^if al- 
Akibars iii. 29 sq. ; Hamid Wahbl, Me'shShir-i 
Islanis NO. 43 (= p. 1329—1358 of the whole 
series) ; Revue PPistoriqne publiee par R fnstiiut 
cTHistoire Ottomanes P- 382—392 (monograph 
by Ahmed Tewhid); the Byzantine historians 
Pachymeres, Dakas, Chalkokondytes, Phrantzes- 
Clayijo. On the coins of the Isfendiyar-Oghlu 
Isma il Ghalib, Takwim-i Mesk‘utat-i Seldju- 
kiyos p. 120 sq.’s Ahmed Tewhid, Mesk'ukat-i 
kadime-i Islamtyes 4^0 eqq. 


(J. H. Mordtmann.) 

ISFIl} DIZ. [See kal‘at sefid.] 

ISHAK, the Biblical Isaac, whose birth, according 
to the Talmud {Rosi hash-shands p. 1 1), took place 


at the feast of Passah and, according to Muslim tra- 
dition, in the night of ‘Ashura (al-Tha‘labI, p. 60 
and al-Kisa% p. 150), was promised to his father 
Ibrahim a year previously by Allah (also in Gen. 
R. 45). Ibrahim was in the habit of eating only 
when the poor and hungry shared his meals. On one 
occasion fifteen (al-Tha‘labl, p. 48) or three (al-Ki- 
sa^i, p. 146) days happened to pass without a guest 
appearing. Three strangers then appeared before 
whom he set a roasted calf. But they did not 
touch it (Kur’an, xi. 73). They said “We eat 
nothing without paying its price”. He said “The 
price is that you should utter a blessing before 
and after the meal” (al-Tha‘labI, /. c . ; Gen. R. 
54). They then foretold to him the birth of a son. 
Sara laughed at this, as she was 90 and Ibrahim 
120 years old. The latter said: “Then he shall be 
sacrificed as an offering to God!” (These features 
probably have their origin in the accounts in the 
Midrash \Gen. R. 55; Tanchuma Gen. 40]). When 
seven years old, Ishak visited the sacred place. 
Ibrahim then received in a dream the order to make 
a sacrifice to God. In the morning he sacrificed 
a bullock and divided its flesh among the poor. 
In the night the voice again said to him: “God 
demands a more valuable offering”. He killed a 
camel. In the following night the voice said : “God 
demands thy son as an offering”. Ibrahim awoke 
in horror and said : “O my son, I saw in a dream 
that I must sacrifice thee” (Kurban, xxxvii. 
loi). The latter replied: “Father, do what was 
ordered thee. Thou wilt find me a patient per- 
son, if God will” (102). Taking a knife and a 
rope they went together to the mount. Isha^ said : 
“Father, take my shirt from my body, lest my 
dear mother find blood upon it and weep for me. 
Bind me firmly, so that I do not move, and look 
away while sacrificing me, lest thou lose thy cou- 
rage” (al-KisaT and al-Tha‘labI, /. c., following 
Gen. R. 56 ; cf. also Sefer hayydskdrs VEayyera and 
Pirke de R. El. 31). “May God comfort thee for 
my loss! Give my mother my shirt that it may 
comfort her and do not tell her how thou didst 
sacrifice me. Never look at boys of my age, lest 
grief overwhelm thee!” Ibrahim directed the knife 
against the throat of his son but three times it 
slipped and glanced aside. Then a voice cal- 
led to him: “Ibrahim, Thou hast satisfied the 
vision” (Kurban xxxvii. 105). Then a ram appeared, 
which said it had been the offering of Habil and 
had hitherto been in Paradise; it was offered as a 
sacrifice {Aboth V; Pirke de R. El. 32, and al- 
Kisa i). When a rumour arose that Ishak was a 
foundling adopted by Ibrahim, God gave father 
and son the same figure so that they were very 
like one another. But Ibrahim was grey {Baba 
M. 87; Gen. R. 53; al-KisaT, p. 152). 

As the Knr'an verse above quoted does not 
state, which sou was to have been sacrificed, many 
Muslim theologians refer the intended sacrifice to 
Isma ll (al-2ama khsh ari and al-BaidawI on the pas- 
sage; al-Tabari, i. 291; Ibn al-Aftlr, i. 88; al- 
Tla'Iabl, p. 55 — 56; al-Kisa’i, p. 150). But it may 
be said that the oldest tradition — al-Tha‘labI ex- 
pressly emphasises the “Ashab and Tabi'un”, i. e. 
the Companions of the Prophet and their succes- 
sors from ‘Omar b. al-Khattab to Ka‘b al-Ahbar — 
did not differ from the Bible on this question. 

Bibliograhy. al-Zamakhsharl, i. 224; al- 
Baidawl, i. 233; al-Tha‘labI, Kisas al-Anbiy^ 
(Cairo 1312), p. 48—60; al-kisk% JOiOf aU 
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Anbiy^^ p. 136 — 140; al-Tabarl, ed. Leyden, i. 
272 — 292; Ibn al-AthIr, i. 87 — 89; Griinbaum, 
Beitrage^'p. no — 120; Yiisenher^^Abraham in der 
arab. Legende^ 1 9 1 2, p. 30 — 3 1 ; Encyclop. Hebrew^ 
New£Vork, v. 18, s. v. Isak. (J. Eisenberg.) 
ISHAK B. Hunain b. IshAk al-‘IbadI, Abu 
Ya'kub, the son of Hunain b. Ishak [q. v.], a 
physician and philosopher, but more important as 
the translator of Greek, mainly philosophical and 
mathematical works into Arabic. He was in great 
favour with the caliphs al-Mu'tamid and al-Mu'^tadid, 
and the vizier of the latter, Kasim b. ‘^Ubaid Allah. 
He died in Rabi' II 298 or 299 (Nov. 910 or 
91 1) in Baghdad. Of his most important transla- 
tions we may mention the Elements of Euclid, 
afterwards improved by Thabit b. Kurra, his Data^ 
the Almagest of Ptolemy, also improved by Thabit, 
Archimedes’ books On the sphere and cylinder, Me- 
nelaus’ Sphaerica^ Plato’s dialogue Sophistes with 
the commentary of Olympiodorus, the Categories of 
Aristotle, his Topica^ Hermeneutica and Rhetorica^ 
de Coelo et Mundo^ de Generatione et Corruptione^ 
a part of the Metaphysica. Of these translations 
the following has been edited : — Aristotelis Cate- 
goriae cum versions arabica Isaaci Honeini et 
variis lectionibus textus graeci e versions arab. 
ductis a J. Th. Zenker, Lipsiae 1846. — Into 
the question, which of these translations were made 
from the Syriac and which direct from the Greek, 
we cannot enter here, but refer the reader to the 
Bibliography. In the case of several of these trans- 
lations there are still doubts as to whether they 
are by Ishak or his father Hunain. 

Bibliography. Fihrist (ed. Miiller), p. 
285 and 298; Ibn Khallikan (Cairo, 1310), i. 
66, transl. by de Slane, i. 187; Ibn Abi UsaibPa 
(ed. Muller), i. 200; Steinschneider, Die arab. 
Obersetzgn. aus d. Griech. {Centralblatt f. d. 
Bibliotekwesen Beiheft 12, Leipzig 1893), p. 
16 — 102, and Zeitschr. d. Deutsch. Morgenl. 
Gesellsch..^ 1 . 161 — 219 and 337 — 417; Brockel- 
mann, Gesch. d. arab. Litt., i. 206; Suter, Ab- 
handlgn. 2. Gesch. d. math. x. (1900), 

39. (H. Suter.) 

ISIJAN, Persian pronoun 3rd pers. plur. The 
word is used in Turkestan in the meaning of ^aihh, 
murihid.^ ustddh.1 pir., teacher, guide [see derwIsh 
i. 950a], in contrast to murid., adherent, pupil. 
When the term first appears has still to be in- 
vestigated; it certainly existed in the middle ages; 
the celebrated Khodja Ahrar (died 895 = 1490 
in Samarkand) is always called iskan in his bio- 
graphy. The rank of ishan is frequently trans- 
mitted from father to son. The isKan lives with 
his followers in a dervish monastery {khankdh., in 
Central Asia pronounced khanakd)., sometimes also 
at the tomb of a saint. Most isBan'z make journeys 
from time to time into the steppes, where they 
have more adherents among the Kirgiz and receive 
richer presents than from the settled population. 
Greater attention was attracted to the ishan's by 
a rebellion stirred up by an i^dn in Farghana 
in 1898; but the literature on the subject is still 
extremely scanty. Cf. J. Geijer, Materiali k izuce- 
niju bitovich cert musuf manskago naselenija Tur- 
hestanskago kraja. I. Ishani {Sbornik materialov 
dlja statistiki Sir-Dar' inskoi oblasti., Vol. i.); Sbor- 
nik materialov po musuF manstvu., St. Petersb. 1899; 
Sattar-Chan, MusuFmanskie ishani {Pravoslavny 
Sobesiednik., Sept. 1895, and later N. P. Ostroumov, 
Sarti., izd. 36, Tashkent 1908, p. 206 r^.); Prince V. 


Masal'skij, Turkestanskij krai, St. Petersb. 1913, 
P- 355 ■f?-; Fr. V. Schwarz, Turkestan, Freiburg 
in Breisgau _i 900, p. 198. (W. Barthold.) 

AL-ISIJRAKIYtjN (scil. al-Hukama”) i. e. the 
adherents of the Hikmat al-Zshrdk or mushrikiya 
(read by many, e. g. Pococke, Munk, Renan, as 
mashraklya = eastern). The name is given espe- 
cially to the disciples of al-Suhrawardi (died 1191) 
but the name and the matter are older. On the 
name cf. hikma; it is really a question of the 
syncretic philosophy of Hellenism, which reached 
the east from Neo-Platonic, Hermetic and allied 
sources and was there amalgamated with old Persian 
and other speculations. It is a spiritualistic philo- 
sophy with a mystical theory of knowledge. God 
and the world of spirits are usually interpreted 
as light and our process of cognition as an illu- 
mination from above through the intermediary 
of the spirits of the spheres. The following are 
regarded as particular authorities for this doctrine : 
Hermes, Agathodaemon, Empedocles, Pythagoras, 
etc., and Plato more than Aristotle (at least the 
genuine one). These authorities are often descri- 
bed as prophets or inspired sages. From the be- 
ginning to the present day, this philosophy of 
revelation has influenced Muslim philosophy to a 
great extent. The so-called Peripatetics in Islam 
are in part under its influence, Ibn Rushd perhaps 
least of all. 

Bibliography. Hadjdji Khalifa, ed. Fltigel, 
iii. 87; T. J. de Boer, ^Urdni in Ztschr. f. 
Assyriol., xxvii. (1912), 8 sqq,', Carra de Vaux, 
La philosophic illuminative Bapr'es Suhrawerdi 
Meqtoul in Journ. As., 9'h Ser., xix. (1902), 
63 sqq.', L. Gauthier, /bn Thofa'il etc., Paris 
1909, p. 59 sqq.', M. Horten, Die Philosophic 
der Erleuchtung nach Suhraviardi, Halle 1912; 
do.. Das philosophische System von Schirazi, Strass- 
burg 1913; S. V. d. Bergh, De tempels van het 
licht door Soehrawerdi in Tijdschr. voor Wgs- 
begeerte %. (1916), 30 sqq. (T. J. DE Boer.) 
al-ISKAFI, AbO Ishak Mu^mmad b. Ahmad 
[or IbrahIm] al-kararItI, al-Muttaki’s vizier. 
In 323 (934 — 935) he is mentioned as secretary 
to Muhammad b. Yakut, chief of police in Bag- 
dad, and in Shawwal 329 (June — July 941) the 
Caliph gave him the office of vizier, but after only 
six weeks, in Dhu ’ 1 -Ka'da (July — Aug.) of the 
same year, the Amir al-Umara” Kurtekin dismissed 
him. Some time after Kurtekin’s fall he received 
his rank again but could only hold it for 40. days. 
In Shawwal 330 (June— July 942) he was again 
given the same office and after he had held it for 
8 months 16 days, the HamdSnid Nasir al-Dawla 
[q. V.] dismissed him. 

Bibliography. Ibn al-Tiktaka, al-Fakhri, 
(ed. Derenbourg), p. 386 sq. ; Ibn al-Athir (ed. 
Tomberg), viii. passim. 

(K. V. Zetterst£en.) 

al-ISKANDAR, Alexander the Great (the 
Arab authors usually see the Arabic article in the 
first two letters of the name). In the Muhamma- 
dan accounts of the world-conqueror there are 
here and there echoes of genuine historical tradi- 
tion but as a rule we have to deal with legendary 
tales, which originate in the romance of Alexan- 
der (see the article iskandar-nama below) and 
were considerably extended and embellished by later 
writers. We confine ourselves here to giving in 
its broad outlines what the older Arab historians 
relate on the subject. In the first place it should 
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be noted that Alexander’s genealogy is artificially 
made up in various ways as may be seen from 
Friedlander’s Die Chadhirlegende und der Alexander- 
roman^ p. 294 sqq. As a rule, however, the name 
of his father Philip is correctly given, frequently 
in the form Filelcus, Failalfus or otherwise cor- 
rupted, as well as that of his mother Olympias 
(also almost always in a corrupt form) ■ some autho- 
rities even give the name of his grandfather Aminta 
or Amintas. Even in the earliest historians however 
we find also the view, which owes its origin to 
Persian national pride, that Alexander was not 
the son of Philip, but of Darab (Bars al-Akbar) 
so that he was the half-brother of Bara (Bara al- 
Asghar), the last Persian king. It is said that, 
when Philip was conquered by Barab and had to 
pay a yearly tribute in golden eggs, his daughter, 
who is given the name of Halai (otherwise in 
FirdawsI) to get a fantastic etymology for the 
name Alexander, was married by Barab but on 
account of her repulsive odour was at once repu- 
diated by him and sent back to her father. They 
endeavoured in vain to cure her defect by a me- 
dicine called sandaruSj when the princess bore a 
son, he was called Alexandros after the name of 
his mother and that of the medicine. The boy was 
brought up at the court of his grandfather; his 
tutor was Aristotle, and after Philip’s death he 
succeeded him. Alexander soon omitted to pay the 
tribute and, when his half-brother, who had in the 
meantime become king of Persia, demanded it 
Alexander sent the messenger home with the an- 
swer that he had killed and eaten the hen which 
laid the golden eggs. We omit here the story of 
the symbolic gifts which Bara sent to Alexander 
and Alexander’s reply, although it is found as early 
as al-fabarl i. 699. Alexander then prepared for 
war, collected a great army and went first of all 
to Egypt, where he founded buildings (see al-iskan- 
DARlYA). In the meanwhile Bara also had as- 
sembled his troops and Alexander advanced against 
him, until the two armies met on the Euphrates 
where a sanguinary battle took place (its site is 
also placed elsewhere), in which Alexander was 
victorious. Bara fled, but was treacherously wounded 
to death by two of his own people who sought 
thereby to gain the favour of Alexander. Ac- 
cording to some accounts, several encounters took 
place between Alexander and Bara but in the 
end the result was the same and Alexander met 
his dying foe. The latter recommended his wife to 
his care and asked him to see to the punishment 
of the murderers and to other matters; in parti- 
cular he expressed the wish that Alexander should 
marry his daughter Rushang (Roxana). Alexander 
promised to fulfil his requests and ordered BSra’s 
obsequies to be carried out in regal fashion. As a 
result of his marriage with Rusfiang he now acted 
as the legitimate ruler of Persia, ordered the af- 
fairs of the government, and advanced on India 
to conquer Fur (Porus), who was allied with Bai«. 
He had a fierce battle with Porus and only suc- 
ceeded in disposing of him by rendering his ele- 
phants innocuous by stratagem and finally over- 
coming his opponent in single combat. Another 
Indian king, named Kaid, submitted to him volun- 
tarily and sent him four valuable gifts (a virgin 
of wondrous beauty, a vessel which never became 
empty, a physician and a philosopher who could 
answer every question). He then took an interest 
in the Brahmans (gymnosophists) and had a con- 


ference with them in which he put various ques- 
tions which they answered. After thus becoming 
acquainted with India he began his expeditions 
throughout the whole world, which are however 
usually but briefly mentioned by the historians. 
After India, came China and Tibet (Blnawari 
mentions the meeting with Candace) and finally 
he went to the Land of Barkness and met Khidr 
(Khadir). The historians apparently knew a great 
deal about all this, but they omit to narrate it, 
either because they thought that it was not the 
contemporary of Bara but an older Bhu ’1-Kar- 
nain who was the real hero of these incidents, or 
for other reasons. We shall deal with this question 
below: here it is sufficient to say that Alexander 
finally died on his return to Persia at Shehrzur or 
in Babil, according to al-Blnawarl, in Jerusalem, 
at the age of 36, after reigning 13 or 14 years 
(many other figures are also given). According to 
some accounts, he died from poison and having a 
presentiment of his approaching end, sent a letter 
of consolation to his mother in Alexandria. The 
corpse was placed in a golden sarcophagus, over 
which the philosophers spoke in turn and in brief 
speeches emphasised the vanity of earthly great- 
ness. The sarcophagus was taken to Alexandria 
and buried there in a tomb, which, according to 
al-Mas'udI, still existed in 322 (964). 

Among Orientals, Alexander is not only the 
world-conqueror and founder of cities — he is 
said to have founded 12, aU called Iskandariya — , 
but the hero who reached the ends of the earth 
(cf. i. Macc. i. 3). It was not lust of conquest 
but the thirst for knowledge that was his motive. 
Philosophers therefore accompanied him everywhere 
and the wonders of nature and enigmatical problems 
attracted his special interest. Mubashshir b. Fatik 
and al-Shahrznn, quoted by Mirkhwand, therefore 
deal with Alexander in their biographies of Greek 
philosophers. Cf. Meissner in Zeitschr, der Deutsch. 
Morg. Gesellsek.^ xlix. 583 sqq. At the same time 
he appears as the champion of the true faith, 
because his epithet, Bhu ’1-Karnain, which is va- 
riously interpreted [cf. i. qfilh sq.] led to his being 
identified with the prophet of the same name men- 
tioned in Kur’an xviii. 82 sqq. This is however not 
approved of by all expositors; the majority distin- 
guish an earlier and a later Bhu ’1-Kamain; the 
later is then identical with Alexander. For further 
details and the peculiar confusion with MOsa in 
Kurian xviii. 59 sqq. see the articles raiDR (Khadir) 
and Yaejudj wa-mAdjOdj. The connection indicated 
by Lidzbarski, Meissner and others of these stories 
with very ancient Oriental ideas and myths (Gil- 
gami^ epic) will there be dealt with. 

Bibliography. All universal histories deal 
with Alexander so that we need here only 
mention the older Arab historians: al-YaTcObl, 
ei Houtsma, i. 96, ; al-Binawarl, ed. 

Girgas, p. 31 sqq,-^ d-Tabarl, ed. Leiden, i. 693 
iqq. ; al-Mas'udI, ed. Paris, ii. 250 sqq. ; Eutychius, 
ed. Pocock, p. 281 ryy.; al-Ha'labl, ^AraPs^eA. 
Cairo 1314, p. 203 jyy., etc. Cf. also the refe- 
rences given in the article iskandar-nXma. 
ISKANDAR A GH A. [See abkarius.] 
ISKANDAR BEG. [See scanderbeg.] 
ISKANDAR BEG MUNSHl, was bom about 
9^8 (1560). After following the profession of an 
accountant for a time j he devoted him self to 
acquiring the art of composition, in which he 
soon became proficient and was appointed a 
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sht to Shah 'Abbas 1 (996 — 1038 = 1587 — 1628). 
He was by the side of Wazir I'timad al-DawIa 
at the time of his sudden death during the seige 
of Urmia, 1019 (1610). Abu Talib Khan, the son 
and successor of the Wazir, was his patron. He 
died 1038 (1628). 

He is the author of Tarlhk-i-^A lam Ara-i- 
^Abbasii a detailed history of the reign of Shah 
'Abbas I with accounts of his predecessors. Extracts 
from this work have been published by Dorn, Mtth. 
Quellen zitr Gesch. der siidl. Kustenl. des Kasp. 
Meeres^ iv. 238 — 374; Lithogr. Teheran 1314. 

Bibliography. Mir^at alAAlam.^ fol. 483; 

Journal Asiatique., v. (1824), 86 — 89; Motley, 

A descr. Cat. etc., p. 133; v. Erdmann, De Ma- 

nuscripto Iskenderi Menesii etc., Gazan, 1822; 

do., Iskender Mtmschi u. sein Werk in Zeitschr. 

der Deutsch. Morgenl. Gesells.., xv. 457 — 501; 

Rieu, Cat. of Pers. Mss. Br. Mus..^ p. 185; 

Grundr. der Iran. Philol.., ii. 361. 

(M. Hidayet Hosain.) 

ISKANDAR KH AN, a Shaibanid, ruler 
of Ma- w ara^ al-Nah r, 968 — ^993(1561 — 1583). 
During his reign the authority was really exer- 
cised by his son 'Abd Allah [q. v. i. 25], who 
in Sha'ban 968 (Apr. 17 — May 15, isei") had 
declared his uncle Pir Muhammad, prince of Balkh, 
deposed and had his father Iskandar proclaimed 
Khan of all the Uzbegs. Iskandar himself like his 
father and grandfather was a weak-minded man; 
according to Abu T-GhazI (ed. Desmaisons, p. 183), 
the Khan had only two good qualities ; he observed 
with painful exactitude all prescribed {faridd) and 
recommended inafild) prayers and was unrivalled 
in his skill in falconry. He died on Wednesday 
ist Djumada II 991 (22n‘l June 1583); in one 
of the chronograms made on the occasion of his 
death he is called “prince of dervishes” {fadislmh-i 
darwlslmn). 

For the Bibliography of the events of this pe- 
riod see the article 'abdallah, i. 25. 

(W. Barthold.) 

ISKANDAR-NAMA, the Romance of Alex- 
ander. The Kurban, Sura xviii., gives evidence of 
the early acquaintance of the Muhammadans with 
the romance of Alexander (Pseudo-Callisthenes). 
What is there (vs. 59 sqqj) related of Musa is 
really taken from this story. This is not the place 
to discuss the earlier history of this romance. For 
this see Noldeke, Beitrdge zur Gesch. des Alexander- 
romans {Denkschr. der Kais. Akad. der Wiss..^ 
Vienna, xxxviii) and the older works quoted there. 

According to this investigator, the source of the 
Syriac and Arabic tales of Alexander is to be 
sought in an original Pahlavi recension which, ac- 
cording to Fraenkel, Zeitschr. der Deutsch. Morg. 
Gfsellsch..^ xlv. 319, may have been written by a 
Christian of Syrian nationality who wrote in Per- 
sian. The oldest Arab accounts in the Hadith have 
been collected by Friedlaender in Die Chadhir- 
legende und der Alexanderroman., p. 67 ry?.; and 
the oldest Arab historians have been mentioned in 
the preceding article. Later versions in Arabic 
are also discussed by Friedlaender, op. cit. The oldest 
poetic version of the Alexander saga in Persian 
IS from the pen of the celebrated poet FirdawsI 
and is briefly analysed by Spiegel, Die Alexan- 
dersage bet den Orientalen. Another version was 
composed by Nizami, also briefly discussed by 
Spiegel, /. c. On the works on the subject by 
Eth6, Bacher and Clarke, see the article nizamI. 


Amir Khusraw [q. v.] and IDjami [q. v.] have also 
dealt with this subject. A Persian prose romance 
is mentioned by Rieu, Cat. Pers. Mss. Brit. Mas. 
p. 568, and Pertsch, Verzeichn. Berlin.i N®. 1033 — 
1036. 

A little known version in Eastern Turk! we 
owe to the celebrated Mir ‘All Shir [see newa^I]. 
The Ottoman Turkish version by Ahmedi [q. v.] 
is based on the Persian of Firdawsi (see Gibb, 
A History of Ottoman Poetry.^ i. 203 sqql). A 
similar work by Fighani [q. v.] is also mentioned 
(Gibb, op. cit.. iii. 36). 

On the Indian adaptations cf. Garcin de Tassy, 
Litt. Hind, et Hindoustanie^. i. 494, ii. 431, iii. 
473; J- F. Blumhardt, Cat. of Hindustani printed 
Boohs in the British Museum, mentions a Kar^ 
nama-i Sikandari by Gokulaprasada (p. 102a) and 
a versified Kisse-i Sikandar by Djamal al-Din 
(p. 147®)- The Malay, Javanese and Buginese tales 
of Alexander are fully described in Vreede, Cat. 
van de jjavaansche en Madoereesche Hss. (Leiden), 
p. 32 sqq.-. H. H. Juynboll, Cat. van de Maleische 
en Soendaneesche Hss. (Leiden), p. 194 sqq.. and 
V. Ronkel, Cat. van de Mai. Hss. (Batavia), p. 255 
sqq. See also the article Alexander de Grooie in the 
Encyclopaedic van Nederlandsch-Indie . 2ud ed., i. 
29 sq. (’s-Gravenhage — Leiden 1917). 

Bibliography. In so far as it is not given 

in the article, it is most fully given in Fried- 

laender’s book. Cf. also Chauvin, Bibliographie 

des ouvrages arabes. vii. 79 sqq. 

al-ISKANDARIYA, occasionally al-Askanda- 
RlYA, often Sikandariya, Alexandria, the prin- 
cipal seaport of Egypt, in Ptolemaic times 
the second city of the world, now among the 
most important trade centres of the Mediterranean, 
with a population of nearly 400,000 including a 
strong foreign element, is situated at the Western 
angle of the Delta in latitude 30° 11' N. and lon- 
gitude zp'’ 51'E. It was founded in 332 B. C. by 
Alexander the Great. When it came into the hands 
of the Arabs, it was the capital of Egypt and, 
though its glory had diminished, it was still a 
great and splendid town. Under Muhammadan 
rule it declined to the verge of utter ruin. Its re- 
vival dates from the beginning of last century. 
The present Alexandria is almost entirely mo- 
dem and needs no description here. It covers the 
site of mediaeval Alexandria, of which nothing is 
left but the most scanty remains. 

Topography. The port of Alexandria is formed 
by a peninsula, consisting originally of an island, 
called Pharos, joined to the mainland by a mole or 
causeway seven stadia long and known for that 
reason as the Heptastadium. On the north eastern 
point of the island stood the Pharos, the great 
lighthouse built by Ptolemy Soter. This famous 
building, prototype of all our lighthouses and 
generally acknowledged to have been one of the 
wonders of the world, survived the Arab con- 
quest by several centuries. The Arab writers call 
it the manSra or manor. Their accounts show 
that it consisted of a large and lofty structure of 
white stone, square in plan and massive in frame, 
above whidi rose a pile of brick and plaster in 
the form of an octagonal tower, tapering into a 
round tower towards the top, with a dome at the 
summit; they differ greatly as to its height. There 
are records of the Pharos having been damaged 
by earthquake and having been repaired on Va- 
rious occasions in the Muhammadan period. A 
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large part of it fell in 724 (1324), but some por- 
tion seems to have been standing a century later. 
Soon afterwards it had collapsed entirely and in 
882 (1477) the present Fort Pharos was built by 
Ka^it Bay [q. v.] on its ruins. The harbour to 
the east of the peninsula was originally the prin- 
cipal harbour of Alexandria, and (contrary to what 
is sometimes stated) was the one generally used 
in Muhammadan times. Even up to the middle 
of the xviith century the western harbour was 
resorted to only by galleys, but later it came 
into use for trading ships, though Christian ves- 
sels were not admitted to it until 1803. The Hepta- 
stadium broadened in the course of time by the 
accumulation of silt from being quite narrow 
into an isthmus, some three-quarters of a mile in 
width; it was vacant of buildings in the middle 
ages. The town lay to the south, covering an 
oblong area of about 3 km. by one km. Its 
walls remained in existence till 1811. They con- 
sisted of an outer wall some 20 feet high, backed 
in most parts of the circuit by a thicker and 
higher inner wall distant some 20 to 25 feet 
from it; both inner and outer walls were flanked 
by frequent towers. A further defence was af- 
forded by a moat or ditch designed to be filled 
from the Nile in case of need. TTie town had 
four gates; Bab al-Bahr leading to the Heptasta- 
dium, Bab Rashid, Bab al-Sidra at the beginning 
of the road to al-Maghrib and Bab al-Akhdar 
leading to the cemetery. The walls had been re- 
paired in the reign of Baibars [q. v.] and again 
in 703 (1303) after an earthquake, in which 17 
of the towers had been thrown down; al-Ghuri 
also repaired the towers during his reign. The 
whole system was a curious specimen of mediae- 
val fortification. It is not possible to say for cer- 
tain when it was built. A solitary remnant was 
the so called Tour des Romains, which recently 
stood near Rarala railway station. 

Statements by Arab writers of the ix'h to xiiith 
centuries, when pieced together, give a general 
description of the town itself. It was laid out on 
a regular plan; eight straight streets intersected 
eight others at right angles, producing a chess 
board pattern with direct and continuous thorough- 
fares, a marked contrast to the meandering roads 
and blind alleys usual in Eastern towns. The streets 
were colonnaded, columns were used in most of 
the buildings; many of the columns were marble. 
Marble was abundant in the buildings and was 
employed also in paving some of the highways. 
There was a market street, a league (so it is 
said) in length, all built of marble, both its walls 
and floor. The columns and stones were often of 
prodigious size and enormous blocks were poised 
at great heights. Much variety and beauty of co- 
lour and fine workmanship were displayed. For 
instance, pillars like emerald and others resem- 
bling onyx are mentioned, all of the highest po- 
lish and finish. In the inside of the town there 
were gardens {kurutri) and sycamores. A remar- 
kable feature was that the houses were built on 
vaults supported by columns, rising above one 
another in as many as three tiers. The object of 
this subterranean architecture was to provide cisterns 
for the storage of water, which was derived from 
the Nile, and also from the rain, for Alexandria 
has a fairly considerable rainfall in winter. Mate- 
rials for reconstructing the plan of the town are 
quite insufficient. The monuments and buildings 


noticed may be divided into three classes. the 
first, those which dated back to ancient times, 
there come Pompey’s pillar or the column of Dio- 
cletian Qamud al-sawari\ the one important an- 
cient remain still standing in its place ; Cleopatra’s 
needles {al-misallatdn)^ the two well known obe- 
lisks removed in recent times, one to London and 
the other to America; the Caesarion, a most fa- 
mous edifice, originally a temple and afterwards 
the patriarchal church or cathedral, which appears 
to be mentioned once under the name of al- 
Kaisariya and is probably to be identified with 
Kanisat Asfal al-Ard, alluded to as a wonder; the 
remains of the still more famous Serapeum, con- 
sisting of a forest of columns known as Sawarl 
Sulaiman, many of which were still standing in 
position in the xiii'h century ; a magnificent dome 
called Kubbat al-Khadra”, spoken of by several 
writers ; a colossal brass statue known to the Arabs 
as Sharahll, which stood on a rock in the sea; 
its foot was as long as the utmost stretch of a 
man lying down at full length ; this statue was 
melted down in the time of al-Walld. In the se- 
cond category come the churches, buildings but 
rarely alluded to by Muhammadan writers. Be- 
sides the patriarchal church referred to above, 
which was dedicated to St. Michael, there were 
two churches of St. Mark, a church of St. John, 
a church of Al-sutir (the Saviour), churches of 
St. Cosmas and St. Damian, St. Mary Dorothea, St. 
Faustus, St. Theodore, St. Athanasius, ^ Greek 
church of St. Saba. The list might be extended, 
but as a rule little more is known of the churches 
than their names, though one or two of them are 
described as beautiful or highly ornamented. The 
great church of St. Mark, which contained the tomb 
of the saint, was situated a short distance within the 
Eastern gate on the right hand of one entering. 
The shrine was known in the xvi*h century. 
Whether the modem church of St. Mark occupies 
the same site does not appear, but it seems that 
none of the existing churches, even if they mark 
the site of old ones, preserve any features of in- 
terest. There are instances of churches having 
been built at Alexandria in Muhammadan times; 
on the other hand, some were destroyed in po- 
pular commotions or deliberately demolished and 
some were converted into mosques. The third 
class of buildings consists of additions made by 
the Muhammadans. In it may probably be placed 
the citadel described as strong and swept 

by the sea from the west, whence it would seem 
that it was situated at the north west corner of 
the town. It was in existence as early as the vlii*!* 
century. An ancient citadel, presumably pre-Mu- 
hammadan, which was in being in the x^h cen- 
tu^, contained a government house [ddr al-imard)i 
built by one of the early Arab governors. The 
Mamluk sultans had a similar house ( ddr al- 
snltan)^ which was situated on the sea-shore and 
contained many columns of variegated marble and 
had courts paved with marble, — some ancient 
palace reserved for their use, but rarely, if ever 
used. One reads of a k^a or hall of al-Mu^aiyad. 
There was an arsenal or armoury “sufficient to 
equip the people of Egypt”. The places of wor- 
ship included an oratory or musalla^ which, as at 
Fustat, ■ had fallen into ruin within a couple of 
centuries of the conquest There was a mosque 
attributed to 'Amr b. al-'Asi [q. v.], but whether 
it stood on the same site as the present mosque 
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of i^Amr seems doubtful. The second principal 
mosque, the western mosque or mosque of the 
Septuagint, also known as the mosque of the looi 
columns, had been a monastery up to the end of 
the ixth century, and seems to have been con- 
verted into a mosque between this time and the 
middle of the x‘h, A large mosque “built” by Badr 
al-Djamali [q. v.] in 477 (1084) is presumably 
represented by the existing Djami'^ al-'AttarIn, 
which would seem to be identical with the mosque 
and former church of St. Athanasius. Ibn Tulitn 
built a mosque on the Pharos. Early shrines were 
a mosque of Musa near the Pharos, mosques of 
Sulaiman, of al-Khidr. and of Daniyal, still in 
existence — one notes the Jewish association of 
these names — , of Dhu ’ 1 -Karnain or Alexander, 
and the mosque of al-Rahma, marking the spot 
where “^Amr stopped the slaughter when he en- 
tered Alexandria the second time. 

In the xivtk century, Alexandria is described 
by a European traveller as “exceeding beauteous 
aqd strong” and “exceeding clean” and “carefully 
kept”. In 1507, according to another, there was 
“nothing to be seen but a prodigious heap of 
stones” and “it was rare to see a continuous street” ; 
in 1634, the town was “almost nothing but a white 
heap of ruins”. There is mention of many houses 
of Jews on the Heptastadium in (about) 1580, 
built there “in respect of the air”, the earliest 
allusion, it seems, to habitations on the penin- 
sula. The scanty remnant of the population con- 
centrated there not long after, forming “a new 
city of very mean appearance” and leaving the 
town within the walls almost entirely deserted. 
Enough has come under European observation fully 
to prove the former splendour of Alexandria. At 
the present moment the principal remains, apart 
from the column of Pompey, are a few of the 
cisterns. 

Alexandria was joined to the Nile by means 
of a long canal. This work had a tendency to 
silt up and, instead of being kept open by re- 
gular clearing, it was allowed from time to time 
to become more or less thoroughly blocked and 
then it was re-excavated. Occasionally after re- 
‘iigging, it was open to traffic all the year round, 
but as a rule only for a part of the year. In 
1800, the navigable period was only about 20 
days. Sometimes communication by water was cut 
off altogether and the people of Alexandria had 
to depend on their cisterns for their drinking 
supply. In the earlier part of the Muhammadan 
period, the canal left the river at Shahbur. In 
the xitk century an alternative waterway from 
the Nile below Fuwa, through the lakes of Idku 
and Abu Kir to the neighbourhood of Alexandria, 
came into use. Al-Nasir in the xiv^h century either 
improved or reconstructed this channel, the ori- 
ginal canal from Shahbur being abandoned. Va- 
rious lesser alterations took place subsequently. 
The damage resulting from the neglect of the 
canal can be easily understood. It is one of the 
reasons why the surroundings of Alexandria had 
become, generally speaking, a desolate waste at 
the beginning of the xix‘h century. Maryut was 
once busy and thriving and the progress of its 
gradual decline can be traced. Buhairat al-Iskan- 
darlya, identical with the now dry lake of Abu 
Kir, has alternated between water and dry land 
more than once in the Muhammadan epoch. 

History. When Alexandria was surrendered to 


the Arabs in 21 (642), a considerable number of 
Greeks took advantage of the terms of the capi- 
tulation and left it, abandoning their homes. The 
Arabs on taking possession did not molest the 
inhabitants. The well known story of the burning 
of the great library by order of the Khalifa 'Umar, 
which belongs to this time, cannot be accepted 
as true. On their re-entry into Alexandria after 
the invasion of Manuel in 25 (645), the Arabs 
revenged themselves on the inhabitants by a mas- 
sacre; churches were burnt and the town walls, 
it is said, were thrown down. In the first cen- 
tury of the Hidjra, Alexandria was of great im- 
portance to the Arabs as a naval station. Hence, 
no doubt, the rapid increase in the number of 
its garrison, part of which was drawn from Ma- 
dina, and the frequency of visits by the Umaiyad 
governors of Egypt. The Arab occupation at first 
was purely military. An Augnstal was in office 
late in the century, a sign that the civil admini- 
stration continued unchanged for a long while. 
When the last of the Umaiyad khalifas fled to 
Egypt, al-Aswad, a grandson of 'Ukba b. Nafi', 
declared for the 'Abbasids at Alexandria. His fol- 
lowers included 30.000 Muslims of Buhaira and 
Maryut. This host, however, was dispersed by a 
detachment of 500 troops sent to Alexandria by 
Marwan; the Khalifa’s men entered the city and 
there was slaughter there again. The 'Abbasids 
rewarded al-Aswad with grants of lands at Alexan- 
dria, which seem to have been Umaiyad posses- 
sions previously. In the course of the struggle 
between al-Amin and al-Ma^mOn, Alexandria was 
contended for by the Arab tribes of LaWjm and 
Mddlidj. A band of Arab adventurers or pirates 
from Spain, who happened to be in the port, 
took advantage of the opportunity to seize the 
town and managed to hold it against all comers 
for 16 years (196—212 =811—827). Four or 
five sieges occurred during their tenure and, al- 
though there are not many details, it is clear 
that it was a period of tyranny, misrule and ex- 
cesses, and altogether most disastrous to Alexan- 
dria. At this time a band of religious revolutio- 
nary fanatics styling themselves Sufis come into 
view. There are some signs of similar associa- 
tions at Alexandria more than a century earlier. 
Al-Mutawakkil (not Ibn Tillun) built the walls of 
Alexandria in 244 (838), for fear of attacks by 
the Greeks. If these walls were the origin of the 
walls of 1800 — which is not proved — the town 
had already become reduced to half the size it had 
been at the conquest. But little appears during the 
next two centuries. Alexandria was occupied two 
or three times by the Fatimids [q. v.] before they 
achieved the conquest of Egypt. A notable event 
of the Fatimid period was the transfer of the 
Coptic patriarchate from Alexandria to Cairo. For 
a while during the slave revolt (about 460 = 1067) 
Alexandria was in the hands of the blacks. It 
was the centre of revolts in 479 and in 487 and 
on each occasion was taken by siege. A descent 
by Sicilian Normans on Alexandria in 550(1155) 
is mentioned. Amaury, King of Jerusalem, in 
conjunction with Shawar and forces of Egypt and 
aided by the Pisan fleet, besieged it in 562(1166), 
when it was occupied by a Syrian garrison, which 
included Saladin himself. A formidable Sicilian 
attack on Alexandria in 569 (U 73 ) was beaten 
off. Baibars built up the galleys at Alexandria 
and restored them to what they were before. In 
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762 (1365) Alexandria was surprised and plun- 
dered by the King of Cyprus. There is evidence 
that it had declined greatly in importance by 
this time, inasmuch as its governors were per- 
sons of quite minor rank. The Mamluk sultSns 
very rarely visited it. They made constant use of 
it as place of imprisonment for political offenders. 
Guns were included in its defence in the xvtb 
century, and al-Ghuri, when he feared an attack 
by the Turks, sent a large quantity of ordnance 
to it in 922 (1516). After the Turkish con- 
quest, the taxes of Alexandria were not included 
in the revenue of Egypt, but were paid direct 
to Constantinople. In the xvitb century it served 
as the port of Turkish galleys, which were dis- 
mantled and hauled up during the winter. The 
marauds of these vessels extended as far as the 
Straits of Gibraltar and the prisons of Alexan- 
dria held many Christians they had captured. The 
ruins of the town now began to be used to pro- 
vide materials for beautifying mosques and other 
buildings at Constantinople. The French took 
Alexandria in 1798. It was taken from them by 
the British and held by them till 1803. The 
British took it again in 1807, l"Jt gave it up in 
the same year on the disastrous failure of their 
expedition in support of the Mamluk Beys. Mu- 
hammad “^All restored its fortunes: he rebuilt the 
walls (1811), constructed the Mahmudiya canal 
(1819), built the arsenal or dockyard (1829), also 
the Palace of Ra''s al-Tin, and encouraged deve- 
lopment in various ways. The population was 
estimated as low as 6000 in 1 777, probably an 
underestimate, but after the events of 1798 — 1801, 
it is not likely to have been much more. In 1828 
it is stated to have been 12,528 — smaller than 
that of Rosetta. By 1839, it was estimated at 
40,000 and in 1862 at 164,400 In 1871, it was 
219,602. As a result of disturbances during the 
reb^ion of ‘Arabi Pasha [q. v.] in 1882, the forts 
of Alexandria were bombarded by the British fleet 
in July; next day part of the town was destroyed 
by the mob. 

Manufactures, trade. Alexandria was noted 
for its weaving. Its textiles are described as incom- 
parable and are said to have been exported to all 
quarters (cf. Egypt, ii. I7l>). Some of the linen manu- 
factured at Alexandria was so fine that the flax for the 
stuff was sold for its weight in silver and that for the 
embroidery in it for many times its weight. Alexan- 
drian silks occur in Fatimid inventories (x* to 
xiith centuries) and it is believed that some of 
the fabrics presented by Popes to churches of 
Italy in the viii'h and ixtb centuries were executed 
by Alexandrian workmen. A great number of mis- 
cellaneous manufactures, the character of which 
is not specified, are said to have been carried on. 
It was as a market for the products of the Indies 
rather than those of Egypt that Alexandria was 
of special importance to trade, particularly for the 
spices, pepper, cloves, nutmegs, cinnamon, ginger 
wd so forth, — though the list of commodities 
included other articles such as pearls and pre- 
cious stones. After being landed on the west side 
of the Red Sea and carried to the Nile by cara- 
van, this merchandise was transported to Alexan- 
dria by the river and canal. It was in constant 
demand in Europe and elsewhere, so that Alexan- 
dria was resorted to by people from all parts for 
commerce. This trade can hardly have been main- 
tained during the early part of the Muhammadan 


epoch and for various reasons is not likely to l^ive 
become active until the era of the Fatimids. To- 
wards the end of the reign of the Umaiyads or 
the beginning of that of the ‘Abbasids, Chiistian 
ships began to visit the port, and in the removal 
of the relics of St. Mark to Venice in 828, ac- 
cording to the w'ell known story, there is evidence 
that commercial relations with Venice subsisted 
then. It seems, contrary to what might have been ex- 
pected, that the trade with the west was stimu- 
lated and developed as a result of the Crusades. 
In the xiith century it was well established, and 
people from all Christian kingdoms resorted to 
Alexandria; a contemporary names 28 Christian 
towns or states represented by traders there. Among 
the number were Amalfi and Genoa, which with 
Venice appear to have been the earliest in the 
field, Ragusa, Pisa, Provence, and Catalonia. Be- 
sides Christians were to be met Muhammadans 
from Spain and Barbary and from Mesopotamia, 
Syria, and the countries towards India. It is known 
that ships belonging to Alexandria went at the 
same epoch as far as Almeria in Spain. Each of 
the various Christian communities at Alexandria 
had its own fondaco ( fundtik\ a building in which 
the merchants warehoused their goods and also 
resided. The Venetians, as the leading commer- 
cial power, obtained a second fondaco in the xiiitb 
century, besides other privileges, and they had 
also a fondaco at Fuwa. Their colony was pre- 
sided over by a consul, and the Pisans, Marseil- 
lese and Genoans likewise had consuls there in 
the xiii'b century. Florence established a consul ■ 
in the xvtb century. The first English consul was 
appointed in 1583. There are many details of 
commercial treaties, the customs, measures taken 
with regard to the trade by the Sultans, disputes 
between Christians and the inhabitants and be- 
tween the Christians themselves, and other simi- 
lar matters showing the conditions under which 
the merchants carried on their work and the diffi- 
culties they suffered. The discovery of the route 
by the Cape of Good Hope in 1498 diverted the 
Indian trade from Alexandria and reduced the 
commercial importance of the port to small pro- 
portions. When the trade in coffee and other 
commodities began in some measure to flourish 
in about 1680, a certain revival at Alexandria 
manifested itself. 

Bibliography. The materials for a history 
of mediaeval Alexandria are widely scattered. 
Contributions are to be found in almost every 
one of the principal Arab histories of Egypt: 
see the article Egypt. To be noticed particularly 
are Ibn 'Abd al-Hakam (ed. Mass6, Cairo 1914, in 
progress; ed. Torrey, in preparation) ; al-Mas'udi, 
Murudj al-Dhfihab (Cairo 1303; Paris, 1 86 1 — 
77); Bibliotheca Geographorum Arabicorum., 

*• — viii. ; al-ldrisl, ed. Dozy and De Goeje (Ley- 
den 1866); Ibn Djnbair, Gibb series, v.; Yakut, 
Mt^^am al-Buldan\ 'Abd al-Latif, JCitab al- 
Ifdda wal- Ptibdr etc. (ed. White, Oxford 
1800, and Cairo 1232, transl. and annot. 
by de Sacy, Paris i8io); al-Matozi, al-Khitat 
wal-Athiar ; Ibn lyas, Badfff al-Zuhur ft Wah^f^ 
al-Duhur. The Christian writers Severus, ed. 
Evetts and ed. Seybold [cf. ibn al-mukaffa', 2], 
and al-MakIn (Elmacin), Lugd. Bat. 1625, supply 
a few facts not to b? found elsewhere. Benjamin 
of Tudela(many editions) has a brief but important 
notice. European travellers and accounts in Eu- 
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ropean languages include Arculfus (680), Ber- 
nard the Wise (870), Ludolf von Suchem (1550), 
all three in Palestine Pilgrims' Text Society's 
Series', M. Baumgarten (1507) in Churchill’s 
Travels', Leo Africanus (1517), Hakluyt Soc. 
92 — 4 ; various articles in Hakluyt’s Voyages, 
Vol. V., relating to the xvith century; Sandys’ 
(1610) Travels; Blount (1634) in Pinkerton’s 
Voyages, vol. x. ; Maillet (i 692) ; Pococke (1737); 
Volney (1783), and others. 

Modern Works: Description de I'Egypte, Etat 
Moderns, Tome ii. (2= partie), p. 270 sqq., 
contains full description of Alexandria in 1800, 
and Planches 84 — 91, map i : 10,000, views 
and plans, also Antiquites, Tome ii. ; T. D. 
Neroutsos, L'ancienne Alcxandrie (Paris 1888; 
with map); A. J. Butler, Arab conquest oj 
Egypt (Oxford 1902), p. 368 sqq., contains a 
careful and full description of Alexandria at 
the conquest, with remarks on the subsequent 
period; map of Alexandria by R. Blomfield in 
Bulletin de la Societe Archeologique d'Alexan- 
drie, N®. 8, 1905; Guide books, Murray and 
Baedeker; Heyd, Geschichte des Levantehandels', 
Map of Alexandria i : 1 000, Survey Department 
of Egypt, 1909 — in progress; 'All Basha Mu- 
barak, al- Kh itat al-Diadida, Section vii. 

(Rhuvon Guest.) 

al-ISKANDARIYA^IskandarUna [see iskan- 
darun]. According to Tdd^ al- Arils, iii. 276, al- 
Iskandarlya was the name of 16 distinct places 
called after Alexander the Great, including the 
town of Balkh as well as the two towns men- 
tioned above. _ (Rhuvon Guest.) 

ISKANDARUN (Alexandretta), the Iskandaruna 
or Iskandarlya of the Arabs ( see the variants 
of the MSS. of al-Istakhri and Ibn Hawkal), the 
port of Aleppo on the Mediterranean, is 
the ancient 'Abe^ctvSpstce xarle Itroov, which was after- 
wards also called little Alexandria ('Abe^dvSpeia u 
ptixpa in Malalas, ed. Bonn, p. 297), which was repro- 
duced by the Aramaic diminutive form of the Arabic 
Iskandaruna; it should not be confused with the 
place of the same name between Sur and 'Akka, 
cf. MakrizI, Mist, des Mamlukes, ed. Quatrem^re, 
ii. 2., p. 256 sqq.', Dimish^I, transl. by Mehren, 
p. 280. The ’Abe^avSpav of Skylitzes, ii. 677, is 
formed from Iskandaruna and from 'AAe^avbpav 
there then arose the form ^ ’AAe|av3/io? (Michael 
Attal., p. 120; Zonaras, iii. 691; Georgius Cyprius 
and the episcopal list, Bys, Ztschr., i. 248); the 
form usual with us (the Roman diminutive forma- 
tion) is used as early as the Western pilgrims of 
™'<i<ile ages (Wilbrand von Oldenberg, i. ch. 
xviii). Under Arab rule Iskandamn belonged to 
the ^und of Kinnasrln-Halab ; the castle is said 
to have been built in the reign of the Caliph al- 
Wa4ik (Abu ’1-Fida’, ed. Reinaud, ii. 2, p. 33). 
In the wars between the Byzantines and the Arabs 
the town was repeatedly taken by the former 
(Muralt, Chronogr. Byz., year 1068; Ibn Hawkal 
P- 121). In Abu ’I-Fida’s time it was deserted. 
In the period following it again gained impor- 
tance as the port of Aleppo, which was beginning 
to flourish, but the unhealthy climate, a result of 
the surrounding swamps, and the not very favour- 
able conditions at the port have so far impeded 
the commercial development of this important 
It is the capital of a haza with 10 — 15,000 
inhabitants. It is connected with Aleppo by a road 
60 miles long. 


Bibliography. Ritter, Erdkunde, xvii. (2), 
1816 sqq.', Cuinet, La Turquie cTAsie, ii. 201 — 
208; Tomaschek, Zur hist. Topographie von 
Kleinasien im Miltelalter, p. 71 sqq,', Ewliya 
CelebI, iii. 46 sqq. ; Kiatib Celebi, Diihannuma, 
P- 597) lavernier, Les six Voyages, i. 12^ sqq.', 
Cornelis de Bruyn, Reizen (Delft 1698), p. 364 
(with view); P. Lucas, Voy. dans la Grece, PAsie 
Mineure etc., i. 248 sq. ; Pococke, Descr. of the 
East, ii. I. 178; WidimisT, Reisebeschr.,in. 1% sq.', 
Walpole, Travels in various parts of the East, 
p. 3SI sq. (J. H. Mordtmann.) 

ISLAM is the name which Muhammadans 
in every country give to their own faith. The 
word means “submission”, “resignation”, (to God), 
and occurs eight times in the Kur’an, in such 
verses as iii. 17, “The (true) religion with God 
is Islam”; v. 5, “This day have I perfected for 
you your religion and have completed My favour 
upon you and it is My pleasure that Islam be 
your religion”; vi. 125, “Whomsoever God wishes 
to guide. He opens his breast unto Islam”. See 
further art. MUSLIM. 

In the present article merely a statistical account 
will be given of the extent to which the Muslim 
religion prevails in the various countries of the 
world at the present day. For an exposition of 
the religious tenets and ordinances of Islam, the 
development of dogma etc., the reader is referred 
to articles such as Allah, Muhammad etc., and for 
the biography, history, geography etc., of Muham- 
madan peoples, to the appropriate articles under 
each head. 

Various estimates of the total number of Mu- 
hammadans in the world have been made, dif- 
fering as widely as from 175 to 270 millions; 
but there is a large element of uncertainty about 
any estimate, as in several countries where Mu- 
hammadans are to be found in large numbers, no 
religious census has ever been taken, and accurate 
statistics are accordingly wanting. This is parti- 
cularly the case in the land in which Islgm 
had its origin, and any estimate of the total Arab 
population must be conjectural only. Some re- 
liance may be placed on the figures given for the 
districts under European control, as 56.000 (Aden 
and the neighbouring islands, Perim, Sokotra, etc.), 
and 89.000 (Ba^ain Islands), but estimates of the 
population in the independant parts of Arabia, 
e. g. Nadjd, Hadramut, etc. — 2.500.000 (Zwe- 
mer), 3.500.000 (Hartmann) — and those (e. g. 
Hidjaz, Yaman), under Turkish suzerainty, — 
1.050.000 — can be tentative only. The Arabs 
are not however confined to the limits of the 
country that bears their name; as early as the 
third century of the Christian era had commenced 
those scattered migrations of Arabs to the north 
which gradually led to the formation of settlements 
in Palestine, Syria, and Mesopotamia; as time went 
on, advantage was taken of the conflicts between 
the Byzantine and Persian empires, and larger 
numbers of nomad Arabs settled in the more fertile 
countries bordering on the arid land of their origin. 
This migratory movement culminated in the vast 
expansion of the Arab race, rendered possible by 
the conquests of the seventh century, when the 
Arabs despoiled the Byzantine empire of some of 
its fairest provinces and subjugated the whole of the 
territories of the Persian king. The fact that the 
Arab language was gradually adopted throughout 
the greater part of Syria, Egypt and North Afidca 
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is some evidence of the interpenetration of Arab 
blood in the population of these countries, and a 
steady, though intermittent, stream of migration 
from Arabia into Africa set in across the Red Sea. 
Another stream moved eastward across the Indian 
Ocean and by the middle of the eighth century 
Arab traders had made their way as far as China 
and were present in large numbers in Canton. Arab 
trading settlements are found scattered throughout 
the Malay Archipelago, and at different historical 
periods small groups have established themselves 
on the coasts of British India, and individual Arabs 
have made their way to most parts of the Muhamma- 
dan world, especially those accessible by sea. But no 
attempt has ever been made to estimate the total 
number of these Arabs living outside the limits 
of the Arabian Peninsula, as separate groups in the 
Muslim populations of which they form a part. 

For some countries of Asia which are under 
European rule, we have accurate statistics. In India, 
where varieties of religious belief are carefully 
noted, the Muhammadans, according to the Census 
of igil, numbered 66.647.299, out of a total 
population of rather more than 315 millions. (For 
details as to the varied composition of the popula- 
tion, see article India, § i). The Muhammadan 
community shows a tendency to increase in numbers 
relatively to their Hindu fellow-countrymen 5 in 
the decade ending 1901, while the total population 
of India increased by 2.4I/0, the Muhammadans 
increased by in the following ten years, 

their number rose by 6.70/0, as compared with 
only 50/0 in the case of Hindus. Proselytism may 
partly account for this, but the chief reason for 
the rapid growth appears to be that their social 
customs are more favourable to a higher birth-rate 
than those of the Hindus; they have fewer mar- 
riage restrictions, and widows frequently re-marry. 
Conversions to other religions are not frequent, 
but Christian converts from Islam are numbered 
by thousands in Northern India, especially in the 
Fan^jab ( The Mohammedan World of To-day^ 
pp. 170, 294), and a certain number of Muham- 
madans of Hindu origin have been re-absorbed 
into ^Hinduism through the missionary activity of 
the Arya Samadj (v. art. india, § 5^). In Ceylon, 
in spite of the intimate trade relations with Arabia, 
Islam has not achieved any great extension among 
the inhabitants and there were in 1912 only 284.000 
Muhammadans, out of a population of over four 
millions. 

For the Malay Peninsula and Archipelago, com- 
plete statistics are wanting. One estimate (Zwemer) 
gives 673.159 as the Muhammadan population of 
the Federated Malay States and the Straits Settle- 
ments, while another (Hartmann) gives nearly 
double that figure. Introduced into Malacca from 
India, Islam spread along the great trade route 
to Java and the other islands of the Archipelago. 
The Muslim population of the Dutch Indies in 
1905 was 35.034.025 , including 29.605.653 in 
Java, and was said to be rapidly increasing as 
the result of conversions to Islam from among 
the sections of the population that still remain 
heathen; on the other hand Christian missiona- 
ries have been in recent years winning converts 
from Islam in Java, where more than 300 baptisms 
are said to take place every year, and in 1906 there 
were living 1 8.000 Christians who had been con- 
verted from Islam (7/5e Mohammedan World of 
To-day ^ p. 237); in Sumatra the various missionary 


societies working in this island claim to have made 
6.500 Christian converts, together with 1150 cate- 
chumens, formerly Muhammadans, since the year 
i860 (rA, pp. 222, 228). 

In Siam, Islam has never succeeded in exercising 
much influence; converts have been won in the 
north through contact with the neighbouring Malay 
States, and in the coast towns as the result of 
intercourse with the Malay Archipelago; but the 
total number of Muhammadans is probably not 
more than 300.000. 

In other parts of Asia under European rule, 
there are found in the French possessions in Indo- 
China 1.146.000 Muhammadans out of a popula- 
tion of 17.800.000; in the Asiatic possessions 
(including the Caucasus) of the Russian Empire 
11.966.700 Muhammadans out of a population of 
nearly 25 millions; and in the Philippine Islands, 
under American rule, 277.547 Muhammadans out 
of S'/j million inhabitants. 

But when we pass to countries in which accurate 
census returns after the European method are en- 
tirely wanting, there is still more uncertainty as 
to the figures. In Persia, an estimate made by 
Christian missionaries assigns to Islam all but 
500.000 out of the five millions of inhabitants. 
In Afghanistan it is conjectured that there are 
about four million Muhammadans. 

The first serious attempts to ascertain the num- 
ber of the Chinese Muslims were made by Broom- 
hall and d’Ollone; the former suggests 8.421.000 
(Islam in China, p. 215), the latter (Recherches 
sur les Musulmans Chinois, p. 430), 4.000.000 
only. These figures are in striking contrast to the 
exaggerated estimates made in the 19'h century 
when their number was alleged to be as much as 
20 or 30 millions or even 70 millions; but some 
Christian missionaries consider that the more recent 
estimates are too low. But whatever proportion 
the present Muslims bear to the total population 
of China, it is probable that their numbers were 
considerably larger before the massacres that ac- 
companied the suppression of the many Muham- 
madan insurrections of which a list is given by 
d’Ollone (op. cit., p. 436), in which millions of 
persons are said to have perished. In Tibet there 
are believed to be as many as 28.500 Muslims, 
most of them settlers from China and Kashmir, 
with a few converts, and descendants of converts. 
Islam has succeeded in gaining but few adherents 
in Japan, and these in quite recent years; there 
are probably not more than 200 Muslims in Japan 
itself, bur about 25.500 in Formosa. 

In regard to some of the oldest parts of the 
Muhammadan world, now included in the Asiatic 
possessions of the Sultan of Turkey, and excluding 
the independent parts of Arabia, various estimates 
of the Muslim population are given e.g. II. 190.000 
(Hartmann) and 12.278.800 (Zwemer), but in the 
absence of accurate census returns these figures 
can be considered as approximate only. (v. A. 
de la Jonqniere, Histoire de V empire ottoman^, 
P- 457 W-i Paris 1914). 

Next to Asia, Africa is the' continent that con- 
tains the largest number of Muslims, but materials 
for an exact judgment are so wanting that estimates 
given even by the most recent investigators vary 
from 42 to 76 millions. The most rigid investiga- 
tion has been made by Professor D. Westermann, 
and his figures, with a total of 42.039.349, have 
been adopted by Zwemer as follows: Abyssinia, 
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500.000; Egypt, 10.269.445; Liberia, 280.000; 
the rest of this continent forms part of the empire 
of one or other of the powers of Europe, but for 
the greater part of these vast dominions no exact 
census returns are available; Belgium, 60.000; 
France, 15.085.000; Germany, 1.480.000; Great 
Britain, 12.539.904; Italy, 1.365.000; Portugal 
330.000; Spain, 130.000. While much of these 
estimates is necessarily conjectural, some reliance 
can be placed upon the figures given for those 
parts of the continent in which the population 
is almost entirely Muhammadan, e.g. Morocco (in 
which there are 3.100.000 out of a total of 
3.220.000); or in cases where whole sections of 
the population such as the Hausas or the Fulbe 
have adopted Islam. This faith is still making 
progress among the heathen tribes and new con- 
verts every year come in to swell the numbers 
of the faithful. 

In Europe, on the contrary, the influence 01 
Islam continues to decline. What the population 
of Muslim Spain may have been in the days of 
its widest extent, it is impossible even to con- 
jecture, but in 1492 the Jewish and Muslim com- 
munity together numbered over two millions, and 
when Philip III expelled the last remnant of the 
Moriscos in 1609 — 1615, the number of those who 
left the country was probably about 500.000. (H. 
C. Lea, The Moriscos of 5 /af«,p. 359, London 1901). 

At the present time, the Muhammadans in Europe 
are almost entirely confined to Russia and those 
countries that formed part of the Turkish domi- 
nions at the beginning of the 19'h century. In 
Russia in Europe, the total number of the Mu- 
hammadans is about 3.500.000, but there has been 
no religious census in the Russian empire since 
1897; they are mainly Tatars by race, but prose- 
lytism has taken place to a considerable degree 
among Finnish tribes such as the Cheremiss, the 
Votiaks and the Chuvash. Since the promulgation 
of the edict of religious toleration in 1905, there 
has been an increasing number of accessions to 
the faith of Islam. There is a considerable amount 
of, uncertainty about the religious statistics of the 
Balkan Peninsula, and even the official estimates 
are open to grave suspicion of being manipulated 
to suit some political or racial interest. 

In Turkey in Europe (in 1900) there were said 
to be about 3.200.000 Muhammadans; Hartmann, 
writing in 1909, gives 3.295.000. In Bulgaria, the 
Muhammadans number 603.876 out of a total po- 
pulation of nearly 41/2 millions. In Rumania there 
are about 43.700 Muhammadans, living for the 
most part in the Dobrudja. In Serbia in 1910 
there were 14.435, 2 “'^ Montenegro 14.000. In 
Albania the total Muhammadan population is said 
to be 334.000, of whom 12.000 are Gypsies, 40.000 
Serbs and 26.000 Albanians. Greece still contains 
24.000 Muhammadans, while in the island of Crete 
the number has shrunk to 27.852; but so recently 
as 1909 there were 33.496 Muhammadans on the 
island, and in 1881 more than 73.000. In Bosnia 
and Herzegovina the indigenous Serb population 
includes 612.137 Muhammadans, and in the rest 
of the Austrian empire there are about 1450 more. 
In the other countries of Europe, chiefly France and 
Great Britain, there are some small scattered groups 
of Muhammadans, mostly of African or Asiatic 
origin, temporarily resident in these countries. 

Emigration and commercial activity have added 
8000 Muhammadans to the population of North 
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America, and 166.000 to that of Central and South 
America (including the West India Islands, where 
there are 10.499 >0 Trinidad and 3000 in Jamaica). 
In Australia there are 195.000, chiefly at Perth. 

Bibliography. The first comprehensive 
attempt to give a statistical survey of the fol- 
lowers of the faith of Islam, was made by Hu- 
bert Jansen, Verbreitung des Islams in den 
■uersckiedenen Landern der Erde (Berlin 1897), 
but his figures are often very exaggerated, and 
later investigations have shown that much small- 
er estimates are nearer the truth. Martin Hart- 
mann, Der Islam". Geschichte — Glaube — Recht 
(Leipzig 1909), gives detailed statistics, but 
does not mention his sources of information. 
S. M. Zwemer in chapter iii. of Mohammed or 
Christ (London 1916), gives a census of the 
Muslim World, with a bibliography. Separate 
studies have been made of the statistics of certain 
parts of the Muhammadan world e. g. by M. 
Broomhall, Islam in China (London 1910); S. 
Bobrovnikoff, Moslems in Russia (The Moslem 
World .j vol. i. London 1911); D. Wester- 
mann, Der Islam in West- und Zentral-Sudan 
(J)ie Welt des Islams., i. 85 ry., Berlin 1913), 
and G. Kampffmeyer , Statistik der Moham- 
medaner auf der Balkanhalbinsel und in Oster- 
reich (ib.., i. 32 — 33). For Africa and Asia see 
The Mohammedan World of To-day (New York 
1906). Details as to the spread of Islam are 
given for their respective territories by the 
British and Dutch governments in their decen- 
nial official publications, the Census of India 
and Koloniaal Verslag respectively. Religious 
statistics are given in The Statesman's Year 
Book., published annually in London. The Revue 
dtt Monde Musttlman contains articles giving 
statistics of the Muhammadan population of 
several countries, see Index general des volumes 
/ a A'F 7 (Paris 1912). (T. W. Arnold.) 

ISLAMABAD, a t own of some importance in 
the south-eastern part of the valley of 
Kashmir situated at' the head of the navigable 
channel of the River Djehlam. lU Hindu name was 
Anantnag, but it was named Islamabad after the 
Muhammadan conquest, probably by Sultan Zain 
al-'Abidin, 820—872 (1417 — The town 
was formerly famed for its shawl manufacture, but 
this has died out, and at present the only manu- 
facture is that of white felt, embroidered rugs and 
embroidered tablecloths. In the immediate neigh- 
bourhood are the celebrated Hindu Sirine of Mar- 
tand and lijahanglr’s gardens at Aiibal. 

Bibliography. Stein, Ancient Geography 
of Kashmir (Calcutta, 1899), § 112; Hugel, 
Travels in Kashmir (Engl, transl., London 1848), 
p. 132; Neve, Beyond the Pir Panjal, Lon- 
don 1912, p. 29; Moorcroft, Travels., ii. 247. 
London, 1841. (M. Longworth Dames.) 

ISLAl^BAD. The name Islamabad was given 
on more than one occasion by the Emperor Aw- 
rangzeb to towns conquered from Hindus. Of these 
the most important are Cittagong (fegam) [q. v.], 
at the head of the Bay of Bengal, Cakna in the 
Deccan, and Mathura on the Djamna. Islamabad 
became a mint in gold and silver from the time 
of Awrangzeb to that of Shah '^Alam II, and copper 
was also struck there by the last mentioned em- 
peror. It is generally supposed that Cittagong 
was the place of mintage of these coins, but Mr. 
C. J. Rodgers ascribed them to MathurS. ^!Skna 
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however received the name Islamabad in 1070 
(1659) and Cstgam not till 1075 (1664). The 
name is not now in actual use for any of these 
three towns. 

Bibliography. C. J. Rodgers, Catalogue 
of Coins in the Lahore Museum., Calcutta, 1893, 
Preface, p. xvii ; Longworth Dames, Some Coins 
of the Mughal Emperors in Num. Chron.., 
1902; Elliot and Dowson, History of India., 
vii. 263, 275; Whitehead, Catalogue of Coins in 
Lahore Museum., Vol. ii. (Oxford, 1914). 

(M. Longworth Dames.) 
ISLAMBOL. [See Istambol.] 

ISLAM GIRAY, the name of three I^ans of 
the Crimea. 

1. Islam Giray I b. Muhammad Giray, brother 
of GhazI Giray I (q. v., ii. 151a). During the 
troubled period that followed the death of his 
father, he succeeded, as his brothers had done 
before him, in occupying the throne for a short 
time (a few years till 939 = 1523), but he was 
not recognised by the Sultan. After the appoint- 
ment of his uncle Sahib Giray, he rebelled against 
the Sul^n and was murdered in 944 (1537). 

2. Islam Giray II b. Dewlet Giray, brother and 
predecessor of Ghazi Giray II (q. v., ii. 151a), 
992 — 996 == *584 — 1588. In contrast to his suc- 
cessor he was not popular in his country and was 
only able to maintain his position with Turkish help. 

3. Islam Giray III b. Selamet Giray, I054 — 
1064= 1644 — i654i in contrast to the two other 
Khans of this name, was a vigorous, warlike ruler 
who also took up a more independent attitude 
than his predecessors to the Porte and played 
a prominent part in the political events of his 
time, notably in the liberation of Little Russia 
from Polish rule. In his youth he spent seven years 
in Polish inprisonment. Several raids into Russia 
were made by him. About 1650 he even made 
an attempt but without success to enter into . 
relations with Queen Christina of Sweden and to j 
procure money from her for the campaigns against 
Russia. Islam Giray died in the beginning of 
Sha'ban 1064 (began 17 June 1654) at the age 
of 50 after reigning 10 years and five months. For 
the Bibliography see the article bagh6e sarai, 

I. 562 sq. ; see ^so the documents edited by Ve- 
liaminof Zernof, Materiaux pour servir a I'histoire 
du Khanat de Crimes., p. 340 sq. The last docu- 
ment composed shortly before the death of Islam 
Giray is specially important, it is a threatening 
letter from the Khan to the Czar Alexei Mi- 
chaelovie (p. 475 sqf (W. Barthold.) 

ISLY, in Berber /r/f (the betrothed), a riverin 
North Africa. It rises in western Morocco in the 
S. W. of Udjda, runs from S. W. to N. E. through 
the land of the Angad, passing near Udjda, then 
under the name of Wed Bu Nu'aim joins the Muila, 
a tributary on the left bank of the Tafna. ' 

Several battles have been fought on the banks 
of the Isly. The 'Abdalwadi Sultan Vaghmorasen 
was defeated there by the Marinids in 648 
(‘*50) and 670 (1271). On Aug. I4, 1844 Mar- 
shal Bageaud won a decisive victory there over 
the Moroccan troops commanded by Malay Mu- 
hammad, son of Sultan Malay ‘Abd al-Rahman. 
The Moroccans were encamped at Djarf al-Akljdar 
on the right bank of the river. The Moroccan 
c^p was captured and the army scattered. This 
victory won for Bugeand the title of Due dTsly. 

(G. Yver.) I 


ISM (a.) plur. asma^, properly “name”, technical 
term in Arabic grammar for the first part of speech, 
the nomen, noun. The term corresponds exactly 
to the Greek ’btoitx used as early as Aristotle, and 
to the Sanskrit naman, which is found as an esta- 
blished term in the Nirukta of Yaska, who lived 
many generations before Panini, an authority of 
the fourth century B. C. There is however no 
interconnexion; the term occurred spontaneously 
and obviously in every day speech, in which 
ism and comprise all words — not merely 

proper names — which signify a thing, especi- 
ally one perceived by the senses. In fact, such 
words represent in the first class of words the pre- 
dominant element for thinking and speaking (cf. 
Ztschr. d. Dtsch. Morgenl. Ges., Ixtv. 380 sql). It 
is not therefore a consideration based on gramma- 
tical science but the simple and most obvious sema- 
siological point of view which underlies the term 
among the Indians, Greeks, and Arabs. The same 
is true of the Arabic term for the second part of 
speech, /fV, which means “action”, while the word 
(saying), which goes back to Aristotle, the 
precursor of our “verb” and the Sanscrit dkhyatam, 
used already by Yaska, which means “communicated, 
related”, point to the predicative function, i. e. they 
are chosen from a logical or syntactical point 
of view. 

To the asma’ , first of all of course belong 
the substantives, for which there is no special 
term, and the proper name, al~ism aMalam (see 
'alam) is distinguished from the ism al-^ins or 
class name; the latter again is divided into ism 
’’ain and ism ma^na [Mufassal, § 3) accordingly 
as it denotes a concrete or an abstract. As with 
the Greeks and Romans the adjective {sifa [q. v.], 
also wasj or nff) belongs to the ism and the 
numeral {ism al-^adad). Differing from them, the 
Arabic system includes the personal pronoun"' 
(damir, q. v.) under the ism — the reason being partly 
the meaning of the words concerned as character- 
ising things and partly their conditions of inflexion 
— and the demonstrative pronouns {asm^ 
al-ishard), classed as mubhamdt [q. v.], the rela- 
tive {al-asmlP al-mausuldi), and the infinitive 
(niasdar, q. v.) and (as had been done by the Stoics), 
the participle, active and passive (irw al- 
fcLil and ism al-maf^ut) ; at the same time the Arabs 
were by no means unaware of the close relations ot 
the participle with th^ verb as regards etymology, 
meaning and syntactical application, which led the 
Greek grammarians to insert a part of speech 
called significantly isstox^ between the noun and 
the verb. Finally there are considered as nouns, 
even the exclamations and appeals of very difie- 
rent linguistic character, classed in our grammars 
under the inappropriate name of interjections, and 
even purely onomatoepic formations like ghdk of 
the crows’ caw. The Arabs called these words, 
when they have a verbal (usually imperative) signi- 
ficance, asm^ al-af^al, otherwise aswat i. e, tones, 
sounds (sing. sawi). That their classification under 
the nouns was really only made because they 
could not be placed anywhere else in the three- 
fold scheme, is rather bluntly confessed by Ibn 
al-Hadjib in the commentary to the Kafiya (Con- 
stantinople 1311) p. 75,8 a f.: wa 'lladhl yo' 
dullu ^ala ' smiyatihd t^a dhdh uru 'l-harfiyati spa 
'l-ffliyaH flha “and what shows their character 
as nouns is the circumstance, that the characta 
of particle and of verb is impossible with them”. 
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In order, however, to be just to the Arab gram- 
marians, one must not forget that the division of the 
parts of speech usual among us, which goes back to 
the ancient grammarians, is of an arbitrary character, 
and that the attempt to build up a strictly logical 
system is quite impossible of execution (H. Paul, 
Prinzipien der Sprachgeschichte^^ § 244). 

Sibawaihi does not give a definition of ism in 
his survey of the three parts of speech in his 
first chapter, because the term was intelligible 
without more ado. He contents himself with three 
examples : radjul (man), faras (horse), and hs'it 
(wall), merely names of species of concrete things. 
The two definitions, made by the Basil al-Mubar- 
rad (d. 285 = 898) and the Kufi Ta'lab, (d. 291 — 
904) and given by Ibn al-Anbari in Kitab al-Insdf^ 
p. 2, have, as Ibn al-Anbarl himself says, more 
the character of an etymological explanation. The 
former, who derives ism from the root smw^ the 
second conjugation of which, samma means ““to 
name” , says : al-ismu md dalla ’■ala musamma" 
tahtaha “•ism is that which indicates something 
named that underlies it”. Ta°lab, who derives ism 
from the root wsm^ “to mark with a brand (stigma^ 
noid)"^ says : al-isma simaiun tuddu ’aid 'l-shaPi 
ydrapu bihd^ “ism is a mark Inotd) put on a 
thing by which it is recognised”. This explanation 
by its remarkable similarity recalls that of Priscian 
(ed. Keil), i. 57, 3: vel^ ut alii^ nomen quasi no- 
tame quod hoc n 0 t a mu s unius cujusque 
substantiae qualitatem. It is not till a later date 
that we recognise the Aristotelian definition: 
a-tfiiavrixii uara Uvev Xfbvov xtA’ among 

the Arab grammarians. Thus al-Sirafi (d. 368 = 
978) says : Kullu skaPi^^ dalla ’aid mcdnd’^ gkaira 
muktarini” bi-zamdni” muhassali’^ min mudlyin aw 
ghairihi^ fa/iuwa 'smu^^ “everything that indicates 
a coi|ception without being associated with a de- 
finite time namely the past etc., is an ism" (Jahn, 
Sibawaihi' s Buck iiber die Granlmatik^ Note 5 zu 
§ l; Ibn Ya'lsli, p. 25, 19). This is the definition 
which with slight variations became usual later 
(see Ibn Ya'ish, p. 16, 13). Instead of “with a 
definite time”, the Kdfiya says “with one of the 
three times” (present, past, and future) : Ibn al- 
Ha^ib (/. f., p. 7) gives a full explanation of the 
reason of this extension of the xpo'vou and of 
the difficulties resulting from the nature of the 
Arabic language in regard also to this definition. 

The points of view from which the Arab gram- 
marians regard the declensions of nouns are given 
in their general lines in the article i'rab. It may 
be further mentioned that Arab terminology has 
no equivalent for our “number” and “gender”. 
The word dpins borrowed from the Greek yivo^ 
IS never used for grammatical gender, as Merx, 
Historia artis grammaticae apud Syros, p. 145 and 
15*5 erroneously assumes; even with the gramma- 
rians the word only means the genus to which the 
species (naw’) is subordinate (Ibn Ya'^ish, p. 22 — 7). 
For all details of the theory of the noun in the 
system of the Arab grammarians, the reader must 
be referred to the original works, to which Flei- 
scher’s Beitrdge zur Arab. Sprachkunde give valuable 
elucidations. (J. Weiss.) 

‘ISMA (A.), in dogmatics, immunity from 
error and sin, such as is ascribed in Sunni 
IslSm to the prophets and in the Shfa to the imams 
also. As to the extent of their immunity, the ortho- 
dox theologians differ in opinion as regards the 
prophets except Muhammad (on such points as 


whether it also exists before or only after their pro- 
phetic calling or whether it includes immunity from 
all kinds of sin or only applies to minor slips). It 
is applied in unlimited fashion to Muhammad only, 
in opposition to his own judgement. Among Sunni 
authorities Fakhr al-Din al-RazI in particular extends 
the ’isma to all prophets in the greatest degree. 
According to the Shl'a teaching, ’isyna is inherent 
in the imams to a higher degree than in the 
prophets on account of their exalted qualities of 
substance. Abu Zaid al-Balkhi (d. 322 =: 934) 
wrote a Kitab ’Ismat al-Anblyd" (Ya^ut, Irshdd.1 

i. 142, 5 u Jine).! as did Fakhr al-Dln al-Razi 
(Brockelmann, i. 507, n“. 14). Every work on Mus- 
lim dogmatics contains a chapter on these ques- 
tions and the different views in regard to them (e. g. 
Ibn Hazm, Milap ed. Cairo 1321, iv. i — 31; Ma- 
wdkif., ed. Soerensen, p. 220 ryy.); a mystic defi- 
nition of ’isma is given by al-Ghazall, Mlzdn al- 
’Amal (Cairo 1328), p. 116 paen. 

B iblio gr aphy. C. Snouck Hurgronje, Nieuwe 
Bijdragen tot de Kennis van den Islam (Jlij- 
dragen tot de Taal-.^ Land- en Volkenkunde v. 
Ned.-Indi’e, 4th Ser., Vol. vi.) , p. 41 ; Gold- 
ziher, Vorlesungen iiber den Islam.^ p. 220 — 223 ; 
do. in Der Islam., iii. 238 — 245 ; Mandr., v. 
12 — 21, 87^ — 93. (I. Goldziher.) 

ISMA'IL, the son of the patriarch Ibrahim, is 
mentioned several times in the Kur’an. In Sura 

ii. 130 (= iii. 78) and iv. 161 it is said of him 
that he received revelations. In xix. 55 he is cal- 
led a messenger and prophet, who summoned his 
people to salat and zahdt. These references fit in 
very well with Muhammad’s account of the religion 
of Ibrahim. In Sura ii. 127, he is called one of 
the fathers of Jacob, along with IbrShlm and Isha^; 
and in ii. 1 19, he, along with IbrShIm, is com- 
manded to purify the Holy House at Mecca. 

Tradition knows nothing of Isms'll as a mes- 
senger nor of his revelations nor has it explained 
his relations to the spread of the religion of Ibra- 
him. It knows that his mother Hadjar bore him 
to Ibrahim as his first-bom and that a feud arose 
between Hadjar and Sara. With the intention of 
disfiguring Hadjar, Sara even pierced her ears; so 
this then became the fashion with women. Isms'll 
and Ishalc are also said to have fought with one 
another occasionally. In the end, Sara’s jealousy 
induced Ibrahim to decide to travel to Arabia with 
Hadjar and IsmS'll. The party was guided by the 
Sakina or, according to others, by Gabriel (on the 
form of the Sakina., cf. The Navel of the Earth., 
Verh. Kon. Akad. v. Wetenschappen., Afd. Letter- 
kunde, Nieuwe Reeks, xvii. n®. i p. 60 sqql). 

When Ibrahim and IsmS'll had dug the foun- 
dations of the Holy House, Ismail helped his 
father in the building of the temple. When this 
work was completed, IbrShim abandoned the boy 
with his mother in the barren country, afflicted by 
thirst. In her need, Hsdjar stood on the hills al- 
Safa and al-Marwa and looked for water and ran 
hither and thither between them , the origin of the 
sdy [q. V.]. Gabriel then called “Who art thou? 
To whom did IbrShim entrast thee?” The boy 
then impatiently throst his foot (or finger) into 
the sand and a spring arose; if Hadjar had not 
hurriedly scooped up the moisture in her jug, the 
Zamzam would have become a bubbling spring. 
It is also said that Gabriel pushed his heel into 
the ground and the Zamzam burst forth benearii it. 
In those days the Qjurhum [q. v.} lived near 
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the sanctuary; after Ha^ar’s death, Isma'il mar- 
ried one of their daughters. In his absence Ibra- 
him visited his -wife but did not find a very 
hospitable reception; when the woman afterwards 
repeated to her husband some words which Ibra- 
him had said, he understood that the latter was 
suggesting he should divorce his wife. He did 
this; afterwards he married another woman of 
the Djurhum. Ibrahim visited her also and in the 
same allusive fashion gave his approval to the 
new choice. 

Ibrahim and Hadjar, according to Muslim tra- 
dition, are buried in the hid^r of the Holy House, 
a distinction which they share with most of the 
prophets; the prophet belongs to the home of the 
prophets. 

Muslim tradition also knows the story given in 
Genesis xxii. But there are several theologians 
who say, it was not Ishak but Isma'il that was 
the dhabih. For this view, the sayings of 'Abd 
Allah b. 'Omar, Ibn 'Abbas, al-Sha'hi, Mudjahid, 
etc. are quoted. It is related, for example, that 
'Omar b. 'Abd al-'Aziz asked a Jew convert to 
Islam about this difference of opinion and he ans- 
wered; “The dhabth is Isma'il; the Jews know 
this also, but as they are jealous of you, they say 
it was Ishalf”. 

Ibrahim is also considered the ancestor of the 
North Arabian tribes. In the native genealogies, 
the Arabs are divided into three groups; al-bffida 
(those who have disappeared), al-ariba (the indi- 
genous) and al-musta'^riba (the arabicised). Isma'il 
is considered the progenitor of the last group, whose 
ai^stor is called 'Adnan. The chain between Is- 
ma il and 'AdnSn is given in very divergent forms, 
sometimes in partial agreement with the list in 
^Genesis xxv. 

Bibliography. The commentaries on the 
passages quoted from the Kur’an; Tabari, An- 
rtalts, i. 275 sqq. and Ind. s', v.; lha''labi, AVxar 
al-Anbiyt (Cairo 1290), p. 69 sqq.., 88-^90; 
Abu ’1-Fida^, ed. Fleischer, p. 192; Ibn Ku- 
taiba, ed. Wiistenfeld, p. 18, 30; Die Chroni- 
ken der Stadt Mekka, ed. Wiistenfeld, passim. 

_ _ (A. J. Wensinck.) 

IL, formerly a Turkish fortress, now 
the district town in the Russian gouver- 
nement of Bessarabia, on the left bank of 
the Kilia arm of the Danube, between the lakes 
tif Jalpuch and ICatlabuch , with about 40 000 
inhabitants (in 1897; 31293). The name /W?/ 
(Moldavian Smeril, Smil, or Smell, also Simil) is 
said to be derived from the Slav zwy, a snake 
or dragon, the epithet of several Moldavian prin- 
ces; according to a Turkish folk etymology, from 
the alleged conqueror, a Kapudan Isma'il, who 
took the town under' Bayazid II in 1484. 

The origin of the town is unknown. It is 
said to have been at one time in the hands*of 
the Genoese. It only attained importance under 
the Turks as a fortress to curb the Budjak Tatars 
who had been settled there in 1569, and particularly 
as a potnt (Tappui of the Turks against the advance 
of Russia, owing to its splendid strategic situa- 
tion ^ the best gate of sortie from the north 
into the Dobruja and the intersection of the roads 
from Galatz, Khotin, Bender and Kilia. After Is- 
ma'il had been taken by the Russians without a 
blow in 1770 in the First Russo-Turkish War, the 
Turks endeavoured with the help of foreign en- 
gineers to make the town, which was restored to 


them by the peace of Kiicuk Kainardje in 1774, 
the strongest fortress on the left bank of the Da- 
nube, an ,army fortress” {ordu kal^asi), i. e. the 
permanent quarters of large bodies of troops of a 
defensive character. The fortress, thought to be 
impregnable, was taken as early as Dec. 1 1 (22), 
1790 by the Russians under Suvorov in spite 01 
a most valiant defence by the Ser'asker Aidosli 
Mehmed Pasha; in the three days’ massacre over 
26.000 Turks, including the whole Muslim popu- 
lation, were killed, 9000 taken prisoners and only 
one escaped by swimming the Danube bearing 
the appalling news. This deed of arms, celebrated 
by Byron and Djerzhavin, aroused a tremendous 
sensation in Europe; in Constantinople it resulted 
in a revolution and the execution of the Grand- 
Vizier. 


By the peace of Jassy in 1791 Isma'il was 
restored to the Turks and fortified again by them. 
(The splendid stones with the tughra of Selim III, 
testifying to the restoration of the fortress in 
1794 — 5i Ae Odessa Museum). But in 

1809 Isma'il ■ again capitulated to the Russians, 
to whom it remained by the peace of Bucarest in 
1812, whereupon many colonists settled there, 
viz. Russian fugitives and sectarians, especially Ras- 
kolniki, Rumanians, Greeks, Bulgarians, Arme- 
nians, Jews and Gipsies. In 1810 General Tutchkov 
founded at a short distance from Isma'il the town 
of Tutchkov, which bears his name and gradually 
expanded to form one town with Isma'il. By the 
peace of Paris in 1856, Isma'il after the de- 
molition of its fortifications was added to Mol- 
davia with a portion of Bessarabia and remained 
Rumanian till its capture in the last Russo.-Turkish 
War on 14 April 1877, by the Russians, to whom 
it finally passed by the treaty of Berlin. 

Only a few ruins of the fortress exist. The town, 
which in spite of many vicissitudes of war (such 
as being plundered by the Cossacks) was at one 
time an important centre for traffic in fish etc., fruit 
arid corn and a populous town (always with a very 
mixed population, in contrast to the purely Tatar 
population around), suffered severely through tke 
wars and the forcible expatriation of the former 
population of Bessarabia. At the present day its 
commerce is again highly developed in spite of 
the by no means favourable shipping conditions. 

Bibliography. Ewliya (iddbl, Seiydhat tid- 
mesi, Constantinople 1315, v. 106; Tcdrikh-i 
Dyewdet., 2"d ed., Constantinople 1309, iv. 326 
and V. 94 ; Zinkeisen, Geschichte des Osmanischen 
latches., V. 941 , vi. 800 sqq.., vii. 655 ; A. Zasb£uk, 
Bessarabskaja Oblast in Matjerialy dlja geo- 
gfetfii i statjistjiki Rossii., St. Petersburg 1862; 
A Nakfco, Istoria Bessarabii s drewnj eishikh 
■wremjen, Odessa 1873; N. Orlow, Shturm h- 
maila Sutuorowym y ifgo godu, St. Petersburg 
1890; P. N. Batjushkow, Bessarabia. Istorices- 
koye opisaniye, St. Petersburg 1892; Statjist- 
jtceskoje opisaniye Bessarabii . . Hi Budyaka. . . .s 
" tSzS g. Ddaniye Akkermanskago Zemstwa, 
Akkerman 1899; Mogiljanskij, Matjerialy dlja 
geagrajii i statjistjiki Bessarabii, Kishinev 1913- 


ISMAIL I, founder of the Safawi dy- 
of I’ersia, bom of a §uft family, settled in 
Ardabil [q. v., i. 425 jy.] in Adharbai^an since Ae 
Ume of the shaikh Safi al-Din, who was said to be 
descended from the imam Musa al-Kazim. He was 
the son of Ae ^aikh Haidar [q. v.] ; after Ae death 
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of his maternal grandfather, Uzun Hasan (about 
883 — 1478), in the confusion of the anarchy that 
followed, supported on the one hand by the fol- 
lowers of his father and on the other by the seven 
Turkish tribes which had taken his side (Ustadjlu, 
Shamlu, Tekkelu, Beharlu, Dhu T-Kadr, Kadjar 
and AfsharJ, Isma'il collected an army of 7,000 
men, who received the name of Kizil-bash [q. v.]. 
In 908 (1502) he was master of Shirwan, Adhar- 
baidjan and Trak 'AdjamI and now took the title 
of shah (“king”). In 914 (1504) he extended 
his kingdom eastwards as far as Herat, westwards 
to Diyar Bakr and Baghdad; but the forcible pro- 
pagation of the Shi'a tenets which he conducted in 
the uewly won territories brought him the en- 
mity of his nearest neighbours on the north and 
west, the Khan of Bukhara and the Ottoman Sultan, 
both Sunnis. 

The former, Muhammad ShaibanI Klian, who had 
made himself master of Turkislan after his vic- 
tory over Babur [q. v.], was defeated near Merw 
by Isma'il in a great battle, in which he himself 
was killed (Sha'ban 916 = Dec. 15 10). This success 
brought Isma'll into the possession of the whole 
of Khurasan, but he could not prevent the Uzbegs 
from founding an independent kingdom in Khvvarizm 
with Khiwa as its capital. He fought with less 
success against the Ottoman Sultan Selim I. In 
the plain of Caldiran (east of Lake Uimiya) the 
Persian cavalry gave way before the infantry of 
the Janissaries supported by artilleiy (2 Radjab 
920 = 23 Aug. 1514). Tabriz, Isma'il’s capital, 
and Mesopotamia and West Armenia as far as 
Mosul were occupied by the Turks (921 =1515). 
Isma'll compensated himself to some extent for 
this loss by the conquest of Georgia, but he sought 
to attain the realisation of his plans of revenge 
against his most dangerous enemy by an alliance 
with European powers. An offer of this kind was 
made him by Charles V, after Leo X and Maximilian 
I had previously in 923 (1517) thought of gaining 
Isma'll as an ally against the Turks, but on ac- 
count of the great distance which separated the 
Shah and the Emperor (it took almost six years 
for a letter to reach Charles V from IsmaTl), no 
definite agreement was reached. 

Isma'll died in 930 (1524) at Ardabil where 
the tombs of the Safawls are. The beautiful and 
valuable MSS. on the history of the Sufi family 
now in the Imperial Library at Petrograd came 
from the library attached to the tomb of Shah 
Safi. Isma'll restored the Persian kingdom and 
his dynasty ruled till its overthrow by the Afghans 
over two centuries later. 

Bibliography •. Khwandamir , Habib al- 
Siyar^ iii., Pt. 4, p. 23 sqq.\ Le P. Raphael du 
Mans, Estat de la Perse en 1660 (Paris 1890), 
p. 263 — 276; P. Horn, in Grundr. der Iran. 
Philol.^ ii. 579 — 582; Malcolm, The History of 
Persia^ i. 320 — 8 ; Dubeux, Zo (Paris 1841), 
P- 353 -f?-; P. M. Sykes, History of Persia 
(London 1915), i. 241 sqq.-^ A. Miiller, Der 
Islam etc,, ii. 348—354, 357—360. 

(Cl. Huart.) 

ISAa'iL II, Safawl of Persia, son and 
successor of Shah Tahmasp I. After the lat- 
ter’s death on 15 Safar 984 (14 May 1576) his son 
Haidar Mirza with the support of the Turkish tribe 
of the Ustadjlu sought to usurp the throne, but on the 
day after his accession he was seized in the haram 
on the information of his sis(er Peri-Khanum and 

The Encyclopaedia of Islam, II. 


murdered during a rising in which the Ustadjlu 
and Afshar fought the Kizil-bash. Isma'll, to whom 
his father had refused the rank of wall ^ahd 
(heir-apparent)^ as he knew him to be cruel and 
hard-hearted, had been a prisoner for nineteen 
and a half years in the fortress of Kahkaha. But 
he was released by the Kizil-bash and proclaimed 
Shah on 27th Djumada 984 (22 Aug. 1576). A 
greedy and covetous man, he filled his treasury 
with all the gifts offered him without offering 
anything in compensation. He also neglected to 
visit his aged mother who had retired to the 
mosque of Shah 'Abd al-'Azim. He thus made 
himself hated by all his subjects. The princes of 
the ruling house were put to death by him in 
985 (1577) under the pretext that they had 
planned a rising with the support of Turkish 
dervishes. He forbade the Shi'is to curse the persons 
reverenced by the Sunnis. He was particularly 
fond of giving himself the title ^Adil (the noble), 
which he certainly did not merit. He died, after 
a reign of a little over two years, in his capital 
Kazwin of apoplexy after taking an electuary in 
Ramadan 986 (Nov. 1578). 

Bibliography. Rida Kuli Khan, Rawdat 

al-Safa-i Nasjri^ Vol. viii. (no pagination); P. 

Horn, in Grnndriss der iron. Philol.y ii. 5*35 

Malcolm, History of Persia (London 1829), ii. 

335 P- Sykes, Hist, of Persia., ii. 253; 

A. Mull_er, Der Blam., ii. 361 sq. (Cl. Huart.) 

ISMA'IL b. 'Abbad. [See ibn 'abbap]. 

ISMA'IL B. Ahmad, AbP Ibrahim, a Sam an id 
prince (amir) of Ma wara^ al-Nahr, who 
Laid the foundations of the power of his dynasty, 
born in Faighana in Shawwal 234 (28 Apr. — 
26 May 849), from 260 (S74) to 279 (892) gover- 
nor for his brother Nasr in Bul^ara ; he conti- 
nued to reside in this town even after he be- 
came amir of Ma wara'’ al-Nahr by the death of 
his brother and in 280 (S93) was confirmed in 
this position by the caliph. In the same year he 
undertook a campaign as far as TarSz (the modem 
Awliya-Ala, q. v.), conquered this town and changed 
its principal chuich into a mosque. On his struggle 
in Ma wara" al-Nahr with the Saffarid 'Amr b. 
al-Laith see the latter article, i. 335 ’’- Although 
Isma'll was declared to be dismissed from his of- 
fice by the Caliph and his province granted to 
'Amr, the Caliph expressed his satisfaciion to the 
victor at the result of the struggle. The heritage 
of the Saffarids in Khurasan was disputed by Mu- 
hammad b. Zaid, prince of Tabaristan. Isma'll’s 
general, Muhammad b. Harun, not only succeeded 
in driving the enemy out of Khurasan but even 
conquered Tabaristan ; but he then rebelled against 
his master, adopted the white colour, the co- 
lour of the rebels against the legitimate govern- 
ment (Tabari, iii. 2208) and occupied Raiy ; Is- 
ma'll had to take the field in person against the 
mutinous general; after his defeat, Raiy and Kaz- 
win were incorporated in the Samanid kingdom 
and its frontiers thus settled in the west (289 = 
902). In 291 (904) an inroad by a numerous 
Turkish people was repulsed with the help of 
volunteers from other Muslim countries (Tabari, 
iii. 2249). The date of Isma'll’s death is given as 
14 Safar 295 (24 Nov. 907). In Bukhara, w'hich 
was made the capital of the Saraanid kingdom by 
him (cf. i. 777*’)i his tomb is still shown, but its 
authenticity is not vouched for by inscriptions 
either on the building or on the sarcophagus. 
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B i blingr ap hy. NarshakhI, ed. Schefer, p. 
75 Mirkhond, IJistoire ties Samanides^ texte 
persan etc. par M. Defremery (Paris 1845), p. 
6 sq.^ 1 17 sq.')\ W. Barthold, Turkestan w 
epoyiH mongol' skago nashestviya^ ii. 230 sq. 

(W. Barthold.) 

ISMA^IL E. Bulbul, Abu’l— Sakr, vizier of 
al-M u'^tami d. In 265 (878 — 9) Abu 'l-Sakr was 
appointed vizier; but the real ruler was al-Murvaf- 
fak, the Caliph’s brother. At the beginning of 
Safar 278 (May 891) a rumour gained currency 
that al-Muwaffak, who was then very ill, had died 
in Baghdad. His son Abu’l-'’ Abbas, the future ca- 
liph al-Mu'tadid, had also a strong following among 
the population of the capital and, when Abu’l- 
Sakr had the Caliph brought with his family from 
al-Mada^in to Baghdad and placed them in his 
own palace and not in that of al-Muwaffak, the 
adherents of Abu ’l-'Abbas believed that Abu 
’ 1 -Sakr was going to take the side of the weak 
and insignificant Caliph, and forcibly liberated Abu 
’I-'Abbas, who had been imprisoned in 275 (889) 
for disobedience to his father. But when they 
learned that al-Muwaffak was still alive, Abu 
’ 1 -Sakr was abandoned by many of his followers 
and had to take refuge with al-Muwaffak, while 
his house was plundered. After the death of al- 
Muwaffak in Safar, Abu ’ 1 -Sakr was arrested how- 
ever and all his houses given over to be plundered. 

Bibliography. Tabari, iii. see index; Ibn 
al-Athir (ed. Tornberg), vii. 227, 294, 3o6r^5t.; 
Ibn al-Tiktaka, al-Fakhrl (ed. Derenbourg), p. 
344 — 347 i Mas'udI, Murudj (ed. Paris), viii. 
105 sqq. 211, 258 sqq. \ Weil, Gesch. der Cha- 
lifen.,_i\^ 476 sq. (K. V. Zettersteen.) 
ISMA'lL B. ai.-Kasim. [See Abu ’i.-'Atahiya.] 
ISMATL B. NUh, AsC IbrahIm al-Muntasir 
a Samanid, after the fall of his dynasty in 389 
(999) was carried a prisoner to Dzgend in Far- 
ghana: he succeeded in escaping from there in 
disguise and for several years contested the rule 
of Md wara al-Xahr with the Turkish conc|uerors. 
After his last defeat, he fled with only eight fol- 
lowers across the Oxus and was murdered in Rabi' 

I or Rabi' II 395 (16 Dec. 1004 — 12 Febr. 
1005) by the leader of an Arab tribe at Merv. 
Cf. the collection of the original sources in W 
Barthold, Turkestan v cpokJiH mongoC skago nashest- 
viya^ ii^ 282 sq. (\V. Barthold.) 

ISMA'lL B. Sharif, Mulay, Sultan of Mo- 
rocco, second of the dynasty of 'Alawi or Filali 
Shanfs,also called HasanI [q. v. for the genealoev 
of these Shartfs]. 

On the death of Sultan Mulay al-Rashid, the 
empire of Morocco was divided. Mulay Isina'il 
governor of Mekines and brother of the deceased 
sultan, was proclaimed sultan in thi.s town. He 
advanced at once on the capital Fas, which had 
declared against him and seized it. He was pro- 
claimed there on ii Dhu ’ 1 -Hidjdja 1082 (Apr. 
14, 1672), being then 26 years of age. 

But three rivals, his brother Mulay al-Hariani 
in Tafilait, his nephew Ahmad b. Mahraz, pro- 
claimed in Morocco and in Sus, and thirdly the 
guerilla chief al-l^idr Ghflan in the northwest, 
took the field against him. They were supported 
by the Turks of the Regency of Algiers who feared 
the establishment of a .solid power in the west 
of the Maghrib and endeavoured to make trouble 
there. Mulhy Isina ii at first drove his nephew 
.Ahmad b. .Mahraz out of the town of .Morocco, 


defeated Ghilan in the north of Fas and had him 
put to death. But Ahmad b. Mahraz once more 
raised the lands of the south and the .Atlas. To 
obtain peace Isma'il had to recognise his nephew' 
as Amir of the lands south of the Atlas and his 
brother al-IIarrani as .Amir of Tafilait. 

These civil wars, which had la,sted five years, 
had hardly teiminated when a descendant of the 
Marabouts of Dila, Muhammad al-Hadjdj al-Dila'i, 
also supported hy the Turks of Algiers, fo- 
mented a terrible rebellion in the country of 
Tadla and the provinces of western Morocco. But 
his Berber troops could not withstand Isma'il's 
disciplined troops, especially his artillery. Mulay 
Isma'il, being victorious, terrorised the people to 
keep them quiet ; more than ten thousand were 
beheaded; thousands of prisoners of war along 
with Christian slaves had to help to build the 
palace of Mekines, which the Sultan made his mi- 
lit.ary capital. At the .same time the plague carried 
off thousands of victims (1090 = 1679) in the 
regions of the Gharb and the Rif. 

The vigorous repression of the Berber revolts 
and the epidemic afforded Mulay Israa'il a certain 
respite. He took advantage of it to raise a pro- 
fessional army. He enlisted former negro slaves 
gave them wives, allotted estates to them, trained 
them in the use of arms, and made of them 
the famous Black Guard of the 'Abld-Bukhari 
which was to assure him supremacy over all 
Morocco. 

At the same time, nominally to favour the in- 
transigeant religious party, but in reality to watch 
the dealings of the Turks and Europeans in the 
seaports, and to counteract the influence of the 
corsairs, he organised the corps of the 
or “volunteers of the faith”. The latter corps, the 
cadre of which was formed by several hundred care- 
fully selected 'AbTd, waged an unceasing irregular 
warfaie against the European possessions. They took 
I a Mamora (al-Ma'mura), the modern al-Mahdiya, 
by surprise from the Spaniards. Mulay Isma'il col- 
lected over too pieces of artillery there (1681). 
They harassed the English at Tangiers and the 
latter evacuated the town after blowing up the 
mole and the fortifications (1684) (cf. Davis, The 
History of the Second Queen's Royal Regiment., 
i., London, 1883, p. 118 s^y.). Earache also 
was forced to succumb to the blorvs of the “vo- 
lunteers of the faith” in 1689, Azila in 1691. But 
all attempts against Mlila and Ceuta failed. It 
was in vain that Mulay Isma'il endeavoured to 
get Louis XIV to aid him against Spain. French 
commerce had to suffer for some time as a result. 

But the Peace of Ryswick in 1697 raised con- 
sider.ably Louis XIV’s prestige above his enemies. 
Mulay Israa'il then sought his alliance against the 
Turks of Algiers w'ho were mixed up in all the 
plots made in the Atlas against the Sharlfs of 
Fas. An entente between France, the Bey of Tunis 
and the Sultan of Fas was then concluded. The 
latter even tried to cement it by a matrimonial 
alliance and demanded the hand of the Princess 
de Conti (cf. Plantet, Mouley Ismail et la Prin- 
cesse de Conti., Paris, 1893). In spite of the 
failure of the latter plan, the entente secured 
to France great commercial benefits at Sala, 
Tetwan and Safi. Frenchmen superintended the 
building of the palaces, roads, and forts of the 
Sultan and sometimes (like Pillet) accompanied 
his artillery. On his part, the Sultan organised 
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several expeditions against the Turks with the 
help of France, whose merchants supplied him 
with arms and munitions. But the slowness of 
the Moroccan armies did not enable Isma'il to 
reap the advantages expected. He even allowed 
his ally, the Bey of Tunis, to be defeated near 
Constantine, which enabled the Turks of Algiers 
to come to light the Moroccans in the west 
in full strength in 1701 and to drive them 
back. 

The expeditions of Mulay Ismahl against the 
Turks, in spite of their relative lack of success, 
enabled him to pacify his frontiers where he built 
or renovated the fortifications. He built the fort 
of Reggada in the mountain of the Baiiti Ya'la 
commanding the high valley of the Wed Sharef 
and the lands of the Arab tribes of the High Pla- 
teaus. He built the fort of 'Ayun Sidi Malluk 
in the plain of Angad and that of Salwan in the 
land of the Trifa. He thus closed the exits on his 
north-east frontier. Forts built in the lands of each 
tribe kept the country quiet, especially the Mara- 
bouts, the natural allies of the Turks, whose pri- 
vileges were tending to pass into the hands of 
the Sharlfs. The latter gradually took over the di- 
rection of the religious elements, which were or- 
ganised into brotherhoods. Isma'il completed his 
system of domination by the creation of military- 
zones. Taza, notably, had its walls rebuilt. This 
town became the headquarters of the eastern march. 
A garrison of 2500 'Abid secured the passage 
from western to eastern Morocco by the pass of 
T5za. It also had to keep in control the Berbers 
of the Rif in the north of this ravine, and the 
Berbers of the middle Atlas in the south. 

For this organisation and these works, Isma'il 
raised his revenues from a monopoly of the com- 
merce at his ports and from continual raids on 
the tribes of doubtful loyalty. The monopoly besides 
filling his treasury enabled him also to prevent 
contraband traffic in horses and arms. 

But hardly had the Sultan, after reigning 50 
years succeeded in imposing, either by skill or 
terror, peace within his territory than the rivalries 
of his sons brought his hopes to nought. He had 
centred all his policy on the struggle against the 
Turks of Algiers. He could not realise his dream. 
He died on 27 Radjab 1139 (March 30 1727) 
just when the dissensions that were breaking up 
the Regency of Algiers might have secured his 
success. He was succeeded by his son Malay Ahmad 
al-Dhahahi. 

Bibliography. al-Kadiri, Nashr al-Ma- 
(ham.^ Fas, 1309, passim; al-\Vafrani, Nuzhat al- 
ed. Houdas, Paris, 1888 — text p.308 — g, 
trans. p. 504 ; al-Ziyant al-TardJumdn 

ed. Houdas, pp. 24 — 55; al-SalawI, Kitdb 
al-htiksa^.^ Cairo, 1312, iv. 31 — 50; Mouette, 
Histoire des Conquestes de Mauley Arcky ct dc 
Mauley Ismail son frere.^ Paris, 1683; F. de 
Meneges, Historia de Tangere.^ Lisbon, 1732, 
p. 277 ryy. ; Seran de la Tour, Hist, de Motiley 
Mahomet fils ife M. Ismael.^ Geneva, 1794; 
Pidoux de Saint Olon, Estat de lempirc de 
Maroc, Paris, 1695, p. 60 — 74 and passi/n\ 
"Abu Ras, V lyages extraordinaires., trad. Amaud, 
Alger, 1885, p. ug jy. , 124 ryy.; Chenier, 
Recherches historiques sur les Maures (Paris 
*787), iii. 362 — 422; Godart, Description et 
Histoire du Maroc.^ Paris, i860, p. 510 ryy.; 
Mercier, Hist, de VAfrique Septentrionale.^ iii. 


273 .fyy. ; Cour, Etablissement des Dynasties tics 
Chcrifs, Paris, 1904, pp. 193 — 218. 

(A. CouR.) 

ISMA'IL 'ASIM_EFENDI. [See celebizade.] 
ISMA'IL ^AKKI, SnAiKH Isma'Il Hakki al- 
Brusewi or ,\l-UskUdarI, a celebrated Otto- 
man scholar and poet and one of the most 
prolific of mystical writers. Born in 1063 (1652 — 3) 
in Aidos in Rumelia, to which his father had 
retired after the great fire in Constantinople, he 
had at quite an early age the benefit of instruc- 
tion by the DjeUvctI Shaikh Fazli Ilahi 'Othinan. 
In Adrianople he was initiated into the higher 
branches of knowledge and Djelwetl mysticism. 
At the age of 20 he began his fruitful activity as 
an author in Brusa. On account of some of his 
mystical tracts he was banished at the instigation 
of the 'ulama to Rodosto. The impulse to wan- 
der peculiar to many members of Muhammadan 
orders never allowed him to settle permanently 
anywhere, especially as he had not unfrequently 
to suffer from the fanaticism of the 'ulama. After 
a two years’ pilgrimage to Mecca and long stays 
in Cskitb, Damascus and Scutari he finally settled 
in Brusa, where he built a mosque and monastery 
in 1135 and died in 1137 (1724 — 5). The date 
1127 also given is in contradiction to the date of 
composition of several works. 

Haky composed over a hundred theological 
works and mystical treatises , which still enjoy 
considerable esteem and some of which are 
printed. The best are Ruh al-Bayan (BulaV 
1276=1859 — 60 in four volumes), a celebrated 
commentary on the Kur’an: Ruh al-Math.naw'i.^ 
a comment.-try on Djalal al-Din Rtimi, and Farah 
al-Ruh (Delight of the Soul), a commentary 
on the Muhammadlye of Vazidji O^hlu Mehmed 
h. Salih b. katib, BQlak 1252 and 1258, Constan- 
tinople (lithography) 1258. The following are also 
often mentioned; Shark al-arba''in /;i7a7^, Constan- 
tinople 1253, ed. by Molla ‘All al-Hafiz; Kitdb 
Hu^djat al-Bdligha and Reshhat ’^Ain al-Haydt 
(1291); Tuhfe-i Isntiftliye ( 1292); _ al- 

Kaba'ir., 1257(1841); Shark ^("ab al-lmUn^ 1305 5 
finally a commentary on the Pa?id-ndma of 'Ata'i. 

Bibliography. M. Nadji, (1308), p. 

58 — 9; Sarny, Kamiis al-A'^ldm.^ ii. 950 5 Hammer- 
Purgstall, Gesch. der Osmanischen Dichthunst., 
iv. 135 — 1375 Fliigel, Die arab..^ pers. u. turk. 
Handschr.... %n HGen, iii. 143, 150 sq. 478 — 
482. (Theodor Menzel.) 

ISMA'IL HAKKI, an modern Turkish man 
of letters and literary historian, editor of 
the periodical Mekleb, a moderate follower of the 
old Asiatic school and a former officer of artillery. 
Besides a few poems, tales, translations, and articles 
in periodicals, a series of treatises on literary history 
have been written by him. 

In 1308 (1890 — 91) appeared his collection of 
poems Sezvdd-i Kh azan yakhod Fehassur (.4utumn 
Love or. Repentance too Late). Two Milli stories 
written under French influence; Iki Hak'ikat (Two 
Truths) published in ni*. 7 Arakel kitah 

khanesi djeb romanlary.^ 131* (*893 — 04). In the 
periodical Mekteb appeared his translation of Octave 
Feuillet’s Roman d'mi jeune homnic patrjre under 
the title Idllsis. He translated Lamartine's Ra- 
phael and Graziclla. His literary studies are more 
important, as there is by no means a superfluity 
of such works in Ottoman literature. In the four 
volumes of his On dordundji ''asrih Turk M'uhar- 
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rirleri (The Turkish writers of the xivth century), 
1308 — 1311 (i8go — 3), he deals with Ahmed 
Midhat Efendi, Ekrem Bey, Djewdet Pasha and 
Shams al-DIn Samy Bey. Of his A/h'arrV Sh^irleri- 
miz (Our contemporary Poets) only the first part 
appeared in 1311 (1893), which gives specimens 
of Nabi-zade Nazim Eey, 'Alt Ruhr Bey, Emir 
Humayi Eey and Mu%llim Djudi Efendi. His 
‘'Othmanli Meshahir-i Udebasi (The most famous 
Ottoman Authois) stopped after the first volume 
also: MtfaUim Nadj:i^ 1311. His Muiitakhabdt-i 
Tcrad^im-i Meshahir also was not completed. Hakki 
also wrote on Mir 'Ali Shit and the Caghatai 
poets. In 1907 he published a very poor history 
of Russia to the time of Paul I from a French 
source: “Records of the North or the History of 
Russia”. 

Bibliography. Besides his own works see 
a few cursory notes in Horn, Tilrkische Mo- 
derne., p. 51, and Gordlewski, Ocerki po nowoi 
osmankoi litjeroturye., Moscow 1912, vi. 71, 116. 

(Theodor Menzei..) 

ISMA^IL PASHA, Khedive of Egypt 
(1863 — 1879), second son of Ibiahim Pasha [9. v.]; 
born in 1830, he was educated in Paris, and was 
employed by his uncle, Sa'id Pasha [q. v.] in va- 
rious diplomatic missions, to the Pope, Napoleon 
HI and the Sultan of Turkey. In 1861 he sup- 
pressed an insurrection in the Sadan, and two 
years later succeeded his uncle as wall of Egypt; 
he was the first of the descendants of Muhammad 
'Alt [q. V.] to be styled Khedive, a title bestowed 
upon him in 1867, by Sultan 'Abd al-'^Azrz [q. v.], 
whom he had gratified in the previous year by 
increasing the tribute paid to Turkey from £ 376,000 
to £ 720,000, obtaining in return permission to 
change the law of succession to direct descent 
from father to son, instead of to the eldest male 
of the family, according to the Turkish custom. 
In 1873, another firman from the Sultan made 
the Khedive in many respects an independent so- 
vereign. 

Isma'il was a man of large ideas, with exten- 
sive schemes for reform ; he remodelled the customs 
system, and established a post office; introduced 
gas and water and other improvements into Cairo, 
Alexandria and Suez, created the sugar industry 
and otherwise stimulated commercial progress, by 
extending railway and telegraph lines, building 
docks and harbours, and digging canals for irri- 
gation purposes. He encouraged education, esta- 
blished the first schools in Egypt for girls, the 
polytechnic school for the training of military of- 
ficers and the medical college; on his accession 
there were only 185 public schools, but during his 
reign the number rose to 4,817. In 1869, l^e 
opened the Suez Canal, with great pomp and magni- 
ficence, in the presence of the Emperor of Austria, 
the Empress Eugenie and other princes, and 
availed himself of this occasion to take rank among 
European sovereigns. In 1875, in place of the 
old system of consular jurisdiction in civil cases 
he established the Mixed Tribunals. ’ 

He endeavoured also to develop the Sudan on 
the .same line- as Egypt, and to suppress the slave 
trade there. In 1865 he had obtained from the 
Sultan of Turkey a firman assigning to him the 
administration of Sriwakin and Massawa^, and sub- 
sequently (1870 — 1875) extended his authority 
over the coast of the Red Sea from Suez to Cape 
Gitardafui. In 1874 be sent an expedition to Dar 
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Fur [q. v.], defeated the forces of the slave-trader, 
Zubair Pasha [q. v.], and annexed this country, 
but fuither progress eastwards was checked by 
the resistance of the Abyssinians. 

But these various schemes for the aggrandise- 
ment of Egypt were costly, and the Khedive had 
borrowed and squandered money recklessly, both 
for public purposes and personal ostenstation, so 
that by 1876 the debt of Egypt to foreign finan- 
ciers had risen to nearly one hundred million 
pounds, and the country was so impoverished that 
its ordinary resources were no longer sufficient for 
the most urgent needs of the administration. Being 
no longer able to raise loans in the European 
market, on April 8, 1876, he suspended payment 
of his Treasury bills. The European powers inter- 
vened on behalf of the bondholders and instituted 
a Commission of the Public Debt, and established 
the Dual Control, in accordance with which an 
English official was appointed Controller-General 
of the revenue and a French official Controller- 
General of the expenditure of the country. A Com- 
mission of Inquiry in 1878 led to the vast landed 
property of the Khedive being placed under a 
similar control, and Isma^il accepted a constitu- 
tional ministry, including English and F'rench 
ministers, under the presidency of Nubar Pasha 
[q. V.]; but in February 1879 IsmaTl dismissed 
him, on the occasion of a military disturbance 
headed by 'Arab! Paslja [q. v.], and two months 
later dismissed his European ministers also, and 
resisted the demand of the Governments of England 
and France that the British and French minis- 
ters should be reinstated. On June 26, 1879, he 
was deposed, and four days later he left Cairo 
for Naples, where the King of Italy had placed 
a residence at his disposal; later, he went to Con- 
stantinople, where he died March 2, 1895. 

Bibliography. N. Ronchetti, VEgypte et 
scs progres sous (Marseilles, 1868); 

V. E. Dor, V instruction publique cn Egypte 
(Paris, 1872); Edwin de Leon, The Khedive's 
TgyJ't (London, 1877); [P. Van Bemmelen],, 
VEgypte et V Europe.^ par un ancien juge mixte 
(Leiden, 1882); R. Buchta, Der Sudan tenter 
dgyptischer Herrsekaft (Leipzig, 1 888); D. A. 
Cameron, Egypt in the Nineteenth Century 
(London, 1898); J. C. McCoan, Egypt under 
Ismail (London, 1899); J. Charles-Roux, V Isthme 
et le Canal du Suez (Paris, 1901); L. Brebier, 
VEgypte de iqSg a igoo (Paris, 1901); E. 
Dicey, The Story of the Khedivaie (London, 
1902); C. de Freycinet, La Question d' Egypte 
(Paris, 1905); Sir A. Colvin, The Making oj 
Modern Egypt (London 1 906); Earl of Cromer, 
Modern Egypt (London 1808); E. E. Earman, 
Egypt and its (New York, 1 909) ; Bjirdjl 

Zaidan, Tarddyim Mashuhir al-Shark., 2u4 ed., 
(Cairo, tgio), i. 35 — 48; Hermann Winterer, 
Agyplen (Berlin, 1915); A. Hasenclever, Gesch. 
Agyptens im ig. yahrlmndert iqgS — Jgip (Halle 
a. S. 1917), Ch. IV. See also Ibrahim Hitefr 
The Literature of Egypt and the Soudan (Lon- 
don 1886 — 88), i. 326-7 (s. v. Ismail). 

(T. W. Arnold.) 

ISMATL pasha, called NishanejI, Grahd 
Vizier of the Turkish Sultan SulaimSn 
II, a native of AySsh in the province of Angora. 
After first of all filling the office of a cokaddr (mantfc- 
bearer) to the Sultan he was retired with the ra^ 
of Beylerbey of Rumili. In 1089 (1678) he entered 
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the office of and on the outbreak 

of unrest in the reign of Sultan Muhammad IV 
received the rank of a vizier (1098 1687), 

After the assassination of Siyavvush Pasha in 
the rebellion of the Janissaries , which took 
place on the accession of Sulaiman II to the 
throne, ;he was appointed Grand Vizier, but dis- 
missed after holding the office for 69 days (i 
Radjab 1099 = May 2 168S), imprisoned in 

the citadel of Kawala and soon afterwards ba- 
nished to Rhodes. Prosecuted by the heirs of 
Zain al-'^Abidin Fashn, Peylerbey of Rumili, who 
had been unjustly executed by his orders, he was 
beheaded in accordance with the jus talicnis by 
order of the Grand Vizier Kopriilu Mustafa Pasha 
at the age of over 70 in Radjab iioi = April 
1690. Although of a mild temperament in his 
youth he grew tyrannical and cruel in the exercise 
of power. Instead of taking supreme command of 
the troops himself, he chose quite incompetent 
people as generals like the rebels Yegen '^Othman 
Pa^a. 

Bibliography'. Saml-bey, KaviTis al-A^lam.^ 
ii. 94^5 ‘^Othman-zade Ahmed 'fa^ib, Hadikai 
al-PFucara., p. 113; Ra^id, ii. 39, 1 19 ; 

v. Hammer, Gcsc/i. dcs osman. Reiches.^ vi. 506, 
509 sq . 553. (Ci. Huart.) 

ISMAIL al-SHAHID, Mawlana^ was born on 
tile 28'h Shawwal 1196 (1781) in a renowned Dihil 
family which traces its pedigree to the Caliph 'Umar, 
lie was the only son of Mawlana 'Abd al-GhanI 
and nephew of the illustrious Mawlana Shah 'Abd 
al-'AzTz (d. 1239=1823). While a mere boy he 
lost his father and was brought up as an adopted 
son under the care of his uncle Mawlana 'Abd 
al-Ksdir (d. 1242 = 1826). In childhood he was 
very inattentive and fond of swimming in the 
Jamna, but as he had a retentive memory and 
a sharp intellect, in time he became a learned 
man. He was shocked at the gross shirk (idola- 
trous tendency) which then prevailed amongst the 
Muslims of India. He preached the doctrines of 
Islam against all opposition. It was at this time 
that he came in contact with al-Saiyid .\hmad al- 
Mudjaddid. The religious sanctity of the Saiyid 
won his admiration and he became his disciple 
and was his constant companion throughout his 
life. In 1236 (1820) they made a pilgrimage to 
Mecca, whence they proceeded to Constantinople. 
There the Hadjdjis were received with marked con- 
sideration. Six years later they returned to Dihli 
and began to deliver religious lectures with re- 
doubled energy. Many people were reclaimed from 
the darkness of ignorance to which they had been 
reduced owing to the indolence of the professional 
Mullas. Mawlana Isma'iTs rapid success excited the 
envy of the Mullas who afraid of being discre- 
dited with the public tried to lower him in their 
estimation by severe criticism and malicious cen- 
sures. But truth triumphed and they were all silen- 
ced. In 1243 (1827) Mawlana Isma'il, with his 
religious guide, proceeded to Peshawar and de- 
clared a religious war against the Sikhs. They 
were joined by large numbers of people and suc- 
ceeded in establishing their authority at Pesha- 
war. But owing to some innovations upon the 
usages of the Afghans, their authority was over- 
thrown. They had to fly across the Indus but fell 
in with a Sikh detachment; a skirmish took place 
in which Isms'll with his spiritu.al guide met with 
his death in 1247 (i33l)- 


Pie is the author of the following works : 
l) Risalat L'stii al-Fikh^ a treatise on the princi- 
ples of Muhammadan law according to the Hanafi 
school, printed, Dihli A. H. 1311. 2) Mansab-i- 
liiianitit , a Persian treatise on the problem of the 
imamat. 3) TakulytU al-Iman^ an Urdu treatise 
on theology, printed 1293, translated into English 
by Mir Shahamat 'All (v. Jctirn. Rov- As. Soc..^ 
xiii. 316 sqq.'). 4 ) Sirat al-Mustaklm.^ a treatise in Per- 
sian on the Islamic doctrines; on its contents cf. 
yoiirn. of the As. So.-, a/ AVagw/, i. (1832) 479 jyy. 

Bibliography. Siddik Hasan, Ithaf al- 
Nubala\ p. 416; Sir Saiyid Ahmad, Atjiar al- 
Sasiadid.^ ii. 97, and ycitrii. Roy. As. Soc..^ xiii. 
310 sqq. _ (M. Hidavet Hosain ) 

ISMATLIYA, a Shra sect, so called because 
it stopped the .series of Imams at Ismail, eldest 
son of Dja'far al-Sadik [q. v.], the sixth imam, so 
that Isma'il to them was the seventh ; his father 
had at first nominated him as his successor, but 
having learned of his eldest son’s intemperance, 
he changed his decision and declared Musa, his 
second son, as his successor. The Isma'illya refused 
to admit this alteration, claiming that the imam, 
being infallible, could not have prejudiced him- 
.self by drinking wine and that it was not 
permitted to God to change His opinion, con- 
trary to what Dja'far had stated. Isma'il died five 
years before his father at Medina in 143 (760/1) 
and was buried in the cemeteiy of Ba^i' al- 
Gharkad. In spite of the precautions taken by the 
father to have the death of his son confirmed by 
numerous witnesses, his partisans would not admit 
his decease, claiming that he was still alive five 
years after his father’s death and that he was seen 
in the market at Basra, where he cured a para- 
lytic by taking his hand. The sons of Isma'il, in- 
volved in the political persecutions of which the 
'Alids were victims, left Medina; Muhammad, the 
elder, went to hide in the district of Damawand, 
near Raiy; his descendants concealed themselves in 
Khurasan, then in the Kandahar region and mi- 
grated to India, where they still exist at the pre- 
sent day. 'All, his brother, set out for Syria and 
the Maghrib. From their places of retreat, the 
descendants of Isma'il sent out missionaries (daH 
q. V., plur. dtt-af) to traverse the Muslim world 
and there preach the doctrine known as that of 
the esoterics (Batinlya), whose starting point was 
the allegorical exposition of the KuFan. One of 
these missionaries was Maimun, called al-Kaddah 
“the oculist”, whose son '.Abd Allah [q. v. i. 26] 
bec.ame chief of the branch of the Karmatians 
[q. v.]. With the assistance of a rich Persian, 
Muhammad b. Husain, called Zaidan, who had 
read in the stars that the Iranians were going to 
regain the empire {Fihrist., p. 188; O. Loth, in 
Morgen landische forschungen., p. 307; M. Amari, 
Storia dei Musulmani di Sicilia.^ p. 1 14), he made 
them adopt his system, at once religious and 
social. At the end of the third century a. h. 
'Ubaid Allah b. Muhammad al-Mahdl, recognised 
as imam by the Berbers of the tribe of Kctama 
[q. v.], founded in Tunisia the empire of the 
Fatimids [q. v.] or 'Ubaidls, soon afterwards extended 
to Egypt. 

Isma'illya of Persia. Hasan b. Sabbah 
[q. V.] was born in Raiy and was there instructed 
in the doctrine of the BatinTya; to perfect him- 
self in it. he went to Egypt in the caliphate of 
al-Mnstansir in 471 (1078 — 1079); after a stay of 
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a year and a half there, he -was expelled and 
returned to Persia to act as a missionary and 
surreptitiously introduced himself into the fortress 
of Alamlit [q. v.], where he had already numerous 
partisans (6 Radjab 483 = Sept. 4 logo). Taking 
this castle as a base, he made raids in all di- 
rections with his disciples, taking the existing 
fortresses by surprise and building new ones. 
It is said that he made beautiful gardens in 
which the Jidifi's, [q. v.], initiates of the first degree, 
enjoyed in anticipation the delights of Paradise; 
but it is more probable that this paradise was 
purely imaginary and was a result of the hallu- 
cinations caused by taking hadush [see the article 
assassins]. 

Thinking this a dangerous establishment, the 
Saldjuk Sultan Malik-Shah ordered the Amir Ars- 
lan-Tash to attack Hasan b. Sabbah (485 = 1092). 
He laid siege to Alamut but was completely 
routed in a nocturnal sortie by the garrison. In 
the same year another centre of Isma'ill propo- 
ganda, the fortress of Here, was besieged in vain 
by another lieutenant of the Sultan, ICizil Sarygh. 
The death of Malik-Shah put an end to these at- 
tempts of repression. Forty days previously the 
assassination of the vizier Ni/.am al-Mulk by a 
fida\ named Zahir Arrant, had been the first of 
these mysterious executions which were to plunge 
the Muslim world in terror. Two of the disciples 
of the master, the rg'is Muzafifar and Kiya Buzurg- 
Cmid [see buzurgu.mmId), seized respectively the 
fortress of Gird-kuh and Lemser (Lenbeser, Ham- 
dallah Mustawft, Nuzkat al-A'ulTib, p. 61) (495 = 
1102). Sultan Muhammad sent against the Isma^lllya 
Aizam al-Di'n Ahmad, who for seven yeais ra- 
vaged the country round Alamut, and next the 
Atabeg Nushtigln Shlr-glr, who was about to take 
Lemser and Alamut at the end of the year 511 
(April 1 1 18), when the Sultan’s death interrupted 
the campaign. Sandjar, terrified by the sight of a 
^ngger w hich a Jida^l had plunged in the ground 
in front of his throne, made peace with the Is- 
raah'lfya. 

Hasan dying on 26 RabP f 518 (June 12 1124) 
Kiya Buzurg-Umid succeeded him and reigned 
without being disturbed till his death on 26 Dju- 
mada 1 532 (May ii 1138); it was the same 
with the latter’s son, Muhammad (died 557 = 
1162). Muhammad’s son Hasan, called 'Ala dhik- 
rihi al-Salam introduced innovations into the cult. 
He placed the minbar opposite the kibla^ while 
the rule is that the pulpit should be placed to 
the left of the mihrab (559 = 1164) and he claimed 
to be a descendant of Nizar, son of al-Mustansir, 
which gave him the quality of Imiim; the rescript 
in which he took this title and fixed the Isma'ill 
doctrines, is called by' his followers the sermon of 
the resurrection. At the end of four years he was 
assassinated at the castle of Lemser by his brother- 
in-law, a descendant of the Buyids. His son Mu- 
hammad II avenged his death by the execution 
of^ the members of the family of the murderer and 
reigned undisturbed for 49 years. While the latter 
had carried on his father’s tradition, his son Dja- 
lal al-Din Hasan III on the contrary announced 
at his accession his intention of re-establishing 
the true religion of Islam. He ordered the mos- 
ques to be rebuilt and re-established public worship 
on Fridays. He was therefore given the name 
Naw-MuslirnSn (new Muslim). He died of poison 
like his father. His son 'Ala" al-Din Muhammad 


III was only nine years old; his youth as well as 
a loss of blood caused by an accident in the fifth 
year of his reign forced him to withdraw from 
public affairs. Henceforth he lived confined to 
his palace and was murdered during a fit of in- 
toxication (last day of Dhu ’ 1 -Ka'da 651 =: Jan. 
21 1254) at the instigation of his .son Rukn al- 
Dln Khui'-Shah. Hiilagu [q. v.] having received 
orders from the Mongol emperor to destroy the 
stronghold of these dangerous fanatics (654 1256) 

laid siege to the fortress of Maimundiz, where 
Rukn al-Din was. The grand-master surrendered, 
was kept a prisoner and taken to the court of 
Mangu, who refused to receive him; on his way 
back he was murdered on the banks of the Oxus. 
The fortress of Alamut capitulated; that of Gird- 
kuh in Damghan held out for three years. The 
last traces of Isma'iliya disappeared from Kuhi- 
stan in the reign of the Mongol Hjan Abu Sa'id, 
who sent a proselytising mission to Kain. Shah- 
Rukh, son of Timur, also had the last followers of 
heresy hunted out in the same province; the only 
persons that could be suspected were a few sol- 
diers, Saiyids or derwish. 

Isma'illya of Syria. Their establishment in 
this country followed soon after their installation 
in the mountains of Dailam. They are found at 
Aleppo towards the last years of the xitb century 
of our era in the reign of the Saldju^ prince 
Ridwan b. Tutush, who was converted to their 
doctrines by a physician-astrologer. Their first 
victim was the father-in-law of this prince, Dia- 
nah al-Dawla Husain, lord of Hims, as he was 
[ about to march against the count of'St. Gilles to 
make him raise the seige of Hisn al-Akrad [q. v.]. He 
was assassinated while at prayers by three Per- 
sians disguised as SQfis. The astrologer was not 
long in dying suddenly (he was perhaps assassi- 
nated) and handed on his power to a companion, 
also of Persian origin, Abu Tahir Ibn al-.Sa"igb- 
The Isma'iliya took Apamaea by a ruse in 499 
(1106), but the Crusaders took it from them again 
very soon afterwaids. Their excesses provoked a 
m-assacre of their partisans at Aleppo (507 =1113). 
The missionary Ibrahim, having escaped, tried to 
seize Shaizar on the Orontes by taking advantage 
of a Christian festival. In spite of the successful 
surprise, the inhabitants, led by the Amirs of the 
family of Munhidh, regained the barbecan (bdshurd) 
and were hauled up by ropes into the interior 
by the women who had remained there. Although 
the Isma'rlls had again gained a certain amount 
of influence in Aleppo the ruler Ilghazi prevented 
their gaining possession of the Kal'at al-Sharif 
[cf. p. 23tl> infra], — On Ramadan 23, 515 (Dec. 5, 
H21) Isma'ill fida’i’s assassinated the Fatimid vi- 
zier al-Afdal b. Badr al-Djamali [q. v.]. 

A rising of the population of Amid (Diyar- 
Bakr) resulted in the massacre of the proselytes 
they had made in this town (Ji8 = 1121) but 
the acquisition of the fortress of Baniyas [q. v.] 
re-established their fortunes; Tughtegin, prince of 
Damascus, wishing to save his favourite Bahram 
from the ill-treatment of the Damascenes, had left 
it to him. Bahram fell in battle in 522 (1128) against 
the rebel natives. Isma'Il the Persian succeeded 
him; after the massacre of his partisans at Da- 
mascus (15 Ramadan 5 23 = Sept, i 1129) he handed 
the citadel of Baniyas over to the Crusaders. 

To make up for this loss, the Isma'iliya pur- 
chased from Saif al-Mulk b. 'Amran the castle of 
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Kadmus (527— 1132), where Benjamin of Tudela 
still found a few decades later the residence of the 
head of the sect, and captured by a trick that of 
Masyath (Mastaf). At this time they held no less 
than six fortresses in Syria, — as many as ten 
according to William of Tyie — . To avenge the 
murder of Raymond I, count of Tripoli, the Tem- 
plars attacked them and forced them to pay tiibute. 

At this period, the Ismahliya (from 1169) 
had at their head Rashid al-Din Sinaa. son of 
Sulaiinan , grandmaster of the Assassins , who 
came from the neighbourhood of Basra and had 
studied at Alamut. The immoralities to which they 
abandoned themselves roused against them the in- 
habitants of the town of al-BSb, between Buza'a 
and Aleppro, who smoked them out of their re- 
treats and exterminated them as far as possible 
(cf. also Ibn Dj ubair, cd. Wright — de Goeje, p. 249 
sq.). On ii'h DIju 'l-Ka^da 571 (IMay 22 1176) 
Salah al-Din just missed being a victim of an at- 
tempt agaiirst him by the fanatics and was saved by 
the strips of iron which lined his bonnet ; to avenge 
himself he was going to lay siege to Masyath, but 
refrained from taking the town on account of the 
fatigues undergone by his army or perhaps in face 
of threats of the Assassins. He even seems to have 
made a pact with his enemies, for he stipulated 
in the treaty concluded with Richard Coeitr de 
Idon that jt should apply erptally to the lands of 
the Isma'iliya. 

On Rabf II, 13, 588 (Apr. 29 1192) two Is- 
ma'ills attacked Conrad of Montferrat, lord of Tyre, 
just as he was coining from dinner with a bishop 
and assassinated him. I.aler Raymond, elder son 
of Boemund IV le Eotgne, prince of Antioch, was 
killed in the church of Antarsus. 

Hulagn, before putting to death Rukn al-lftn 
Khnrshah, grandmaster of Alamut, received from 
him an order to the commandants of the fortresses 
in Syria to hand them over to the Mongols. Four 
of these castles were actually surrendered as soon 
as the Mongols appeared in Syria in 658 (1260) 
but -were retaken soon afterwards by their old 
masters on the victory of the Mamlak Sultan 
Kutuz. It was Sultan Baibars who finally con- 
quered these fortresses from 668 to 671 (1270 — 
1273). From that date the Isma'lllya recognised 
Egyptian sovereignty and continued to supply as- 
sassins to rulers willing to employ them; Ibn Bat- 
tuta (ed. Paris, i. i66, 167) knew that they were in 
the pay of al-Malik al-Nasir Muhammad b. Kala'’un. 

Isma'^iliya in India. They are known by the 
names of Khodja [q. v.] or Mawla; their chief is 
the Agha Khan [q. v.] , whose official title is His 
Highness Aga Sir Sultan Muhammad, a great sports- 
man and devoted to travelling, a contributor to 
the Nineteenth Centfry and to East and fVesf. 
he fills an important position in politics and in 
1906 was president of the deputation sent to the 
Viceroy by the Muslims of India. He is the de- 
scendant of the old imams and can trace his de- 
scent direct to Abu ’ 1 -Hassan, governor of Kirman 
under the Zand dynasty, who afterwards retired 
to his estate of Mahallat near Kumra. The latter’s 
son was Shah Khalil Allah, called Saiyid Kahki, 
murdered in 1817 at Yard; to the latter’s son, 
Agha Khan Mahallatl, Fath ‘’Ali Shah gave the 
hand of one of his daughters; rebelling in 1838 
he had to leave Kirman and take refuge in Sindh, 
where he found some Nizari Khodjas; he lived 
successively in Bombay, Poona and Bangalore. 


Muhammad is the son of this Agha Khan; from 
his father he has inherited his taste for sports. 

Present Distribution of the Ismael Ilya. 
3 here are still several thousands in Syria, who live 
in the ancient fortresses of Masyath. Kadmus. etc. 
They aic inoffensive, and faithful subjects of the 
Ottoman empire; the plundering of the first of 
these sites by the Xusairls in 1809 produced the 
ms. publ. and transl. by Stanislas Guyaid {I''ra"- 
7 iients relatij s u la doctyiiic des IsmaclU in Noti- 
ces et Extcaits^ xxii. i. 1874). rn Persia there are 
some in the district above mentioned of Mahallat 
near Kunim; in Central .\sia they are found in 
Badgkhshan, Khokand and Karategin, as well as 
in a district near Balkh; in Afghanistan, they 
are known under the name of Muftadl. In Kafiri- 
stan (valleys of Djalalabad and Kemar) there are 
many Mawlais, as well is in several valleys of the 
upper Oxus (Sarikol, W akhan and Yasin). In India 
there are 99476 in the districts of Adjrair, Mer- 
wara, Radjpiitana, the Punjab and Kashmir, and 
52658 in those of Bombay, Baroda and Coorg 
(Census of Iitdia^ 1901, 5^1 sqql). They are not 

all followers of the Agha Khan. Among the Bohora 
[q. V.] of Gudjarat, the Da’udi, who foim the bulk 
of the community (130,000), are Isma'^lli (Rev. 
dll Monde Musnlman., x. 472). 

They are numerous in ‘Oman; there are some 
in all the towns; their headquarters are at Matrah, 
near Muscat. They are also found at Zanzibar and 
in what used to be German East Africa, where 
they number tens of thousands and are increasing 
in numbers by conversions. 

Doctrine. God is entirely without attributes, 
incomprehensible and incapable of being cognised. 
He did not create the universe directly ; by an 
act of will called itwr, he made manifest Universal 
Reason, in which are all the divine attributes and 
which is God in his implied outward manifestation. 
As prayer cannot lie addressed to an inaccessible 
being, it is turned toward his exterior manifestation. 
Reason, which thus becomes the real divinity of the 
Isma'lllya. As one cannot attain to knowledge of 
God, but only of Reason, the latter is given the 
names of the Veil, the Place, the Antecedent, 
Spirit, the First. 

Reason creates the universal Soul, whose essen- 
tial attribute is life, as that of reason is know- 
ledge; being imperfect in the latter respect, it 
necessarily strives to reach perfection. Whence 
arises a movement which is the inverse of ema- 
nation. The Soul produced primal matter, which 
forms the earth and the stars; it is passive and 
receives the impress of forms, the ideas of which 
exist in Reason. 

There are two necessary and primitive entities, 
space and time. The combined action of these 
five entities produces the movements of the spheres 
and of the elements. The appearance of man is 
explained by the need which the universal soul 
feels to attain perfect knowledge in order to rise 
to the nature of universal Reason. When this end 
is attained all movement will cease. To gain sal- 
vation knowledge must be acquired, which can 
only come from the earthly incarnation of Reason, 
the Prophet, with his successors the Imams. In- 
carnate reason is called nTitik “speaking’’, and the 
incarnate soul asas „foundation” ; the first is the 
Prophet, manifesting the revealed word, the se- 
cond is the interpreter of this word by means of 
the inner meaning which this word contains (tefioll). 
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The three last principles became the imam^ the 
hu^dja., charged with giving proof of the mission 
of the asas^ and the di'l or “missionary”. Muham- 
mad was the ndtik and '^Ali the asas. 

There were several degrees of initiation (at first 
seven, then nine). The missionary began by put- 
ting embarrassing questions to the neophyte on 
knotty points of Muslim. theology (the usual process 
with the Batiniya) ancl led him quite gradually 
to admit that these difficulties were easily solved 
by the allegorical and symbolical interpretation of 
the Kur’an. Calculations made from the numerical 
value of letters played an important part (see 
Fragment ii. of St. Guyard and the article HU- 
RUFl above ii. 338 b). When the proselyte had 
acknowledged the force of his arguments, the mis- 
sionary made him take an oath not to reveal any 
of the mysteries Which were going to be en- 
trusted to him and taught him that in order to 
be saved it was necessary to submit blindly, pe- 
rinde ac cadaver^ to the spiritual and temporal gui- 
dance of the Imam. The majority of the adepts 
did not pass beyond the first or second stages of 
initiation ; the missionaries hardly reached the sixth. 
Only a few superior individuals could hope to 
reach the higher degree (cf. the theories of the 
Shl'a and mystics on the insan kamil [q. v.]). 

Paradise allegorically signified the state of the 
soul which had reached perfect knowledge; hell 
was ignorance. No soul was condemned to hell 
eternally; it returned to earth by metempsychosis 
until it had lecognised the imam of the epoch 
and had learned theological knowledge from him. 
Evil did not exist as a principle and would one 
day disappear through the progressive assimilation 
of all creation to universal reason. In spite of the 
reputation as assassins, which tarnished the fame 
of the Isma'illya, it should not be imagined that 
their crimes were the application ot a dogma; 
one should rather see in this the excesses of the 
absolute political power which the grandmasters had 
arrogated to themselves. Rousseau {Annales des 
Forages, xiv. 286) has noted that those whom 
he knew were hospitable and of a gentle tempe- 
rament. They do not care to travel, are active at 
home, much attached to their religion, which how'- 
ever differs very much from the old creed, and 
are brave at need and obedient to their chiefs. 

Bihliograpky. Fihrist, i. 1S6 sqq.', al- 
Shahrastani (ed. Cureton), p. 145 sqq.-, transl. 
Haarbrucker, i. 219 — 230; Ibn Hazm, Fisal, ii. 
Il6, cf. I. Friedliinder, Fhe Heterodoxies of the 
Shiites, s. Ind.; I. Goldziher, Streitschr. des Ga- 
zali gegen die Batfnijja-Sekte, Leiden 1916; Ibn 
al-Ajhir (ed^ Tornberg), x. 213 sqq.-, Makrlzl, 
Khitat (Bulak 1270) I, 391 sqq.\ Ibn Khaldun, 

al-Mukaddima , ed. Quatremere , i. 362 4 

transl. de Slane, i, 409 — 4*0; olSHar, v. 26; 
MirHjond, Rawdat al-SaJa, iv. 61 — 7i;Schefer, 
Chrestomathie persane , i. 177 sqq.-, Khondemir, 
al-Siyar, ii., 4th part, 6g— 81 ; Munedjdjim- 
bashi, ii. 468 sqq.-, C. d’Ohsson, Histoire des 
Mongols, iii. 141—203 ; Dozy, Essai stir rhist. 
de r Islamisme, p. 257 sqq.-, A. von Kremer, 
Herrschende Ideen, p. 196 sqq.-, E. Blochet, Le \ 
Messianisme et riiiterodoxie musulmane, p. 54 I 
sqq . ; DeWmefy, Nomelles Recherches ssir Us 
Ismailiens, its Journ. Asiat., 5^ ser., iii. 373 sqq. 
(1854), V. 5 sqq. (1855); Essai sur r histoire 
des Ismaeliens ou BaHniens de la Perse, Journ. 
yfr/ff/., 5* sdr., viii. 353 (1856), xv. xys sqq. 


(i860); Stanislas Guyard, (see above), 

et Un grand piaitre de Vordre des Assassins^ in 
Journ, Asiai.,^ 7^ ser., ix. 322 sqq.\ J. v. Hammer, 
Gesch. der Assassinen^ Stuttgart 1S18, French 
transl. (Paris 1833)5 Revue dii Monde nmsul- 
manji. 48 ^^7., ii. 371 sqq., x. 465 sqq..^ xii. 21455^^., 
406 sqq.., xxiv. 202 sqq.\ A. Muller, Der Islam 
etc., i. 588—93, 595 sq., 609, 627, 630, 637 
sq., ii. 61, 98 — 106, 155 sq., 230 sq., 246 sq.-, 
Edw. G. Browne, A Literary History of Persia, 
i. 391 sqq., ii. 204 sqq., and Ind. (Cl. Huart.) 
ISMA‘ILiYA, a town situated about the middle 
of the Suez Canal. It was laid out in 1863 during 
the construction of the Canal, and named after 
the Khedive Isma'il. It was a place of much im- 
portance whilst the work of excavation went on, 
but as soon as the canal was completed, it quickly 
decayed. In recent years it has recovered some of 
its prosperity through the traffic between Cairo 
and the mail steamers. It is connected by railway 
with Port Sa'^Id, Cairo and Suez, and there are 
good hotels, baths, etc. The town is surrounded 
by plantations and gardens. Lake Timsah being 
on the south side. 

Bibliography-. Muh. Amin al-Khandii, 
Mandjam al-Umran fi 'l-Mustadrak aid MtL dpam 
al-Bnlddn (Cairo 1325), i. 265 sq.-, Baedeker, 
Egypt (London 1898), p. 168. (T. H. Weir.) 

ISNAD (a ) i. e. the chain of traditionists. See 
HAniTH, ii. 190a and igo^ (Sections ii. and iii.) 
and cf. on the connection with Jewish tradition, 
J. Horovitz, .Alter und Ursprung des Isndd, in Der 
Islam, viib (1917), 39—47. 

ISPAHAN [see Isfahan.] 

ISPAHBAD (Pahlavi spdh-pat , head of an 
army, Procopius’ ’aa-ws/Sr'Jst?) , general of cavalry. 
Under the Sasanians, as a proper noun, it meant 
one of the seven privileged families of Arsakid 
origin; as a common noun, it was applied to the 
fifth of the great hereditary offices, the command 
of the cavalry (Theophylactes, iii. 8); the second 
of these offices, that of military affairs in general, was 
that of the Eranspahbadh . Under Khusraw I Anosba- 
Rawan, Persia was divided into four great mili- 
tary commands, the chiefs of w'hich had the title 
ispahbad and had each under their orders a pd- 
dhospdn (viceroy), who was formerly independent. 
After the conquest of Persia, Tabaristan, sepa- 
rated from the rest of the country by the high 
chain of Elburz, maintained its independence for 
a considerable time under princes who had the 
title ispahbad (Arab, al-isbahbadh, al-Baladljurl, p. 
336 paen.). Maziyar (Mayazdyar) b. Karin was 
appointed by the Caliph al-Ma’mun governor of 
this province with the same title (ib., p. 339). The 
coins struck by these princes give the names of 
^’'arshedli I in 93 (71 1) and 97 (715), Far- 
rukhan (105 — 110 = 723—728), Dadh Bur^ Mihr 
in 120 (738), Khwarshedh II (122—148 = 740— 
765); after 151 (768) the names are those of 
Muslim governors. When in the vith (xiith) century, 
the family of Bawand reconstituted an indepen- 
dent state in TabaristSn, these princes, who added 
Muslim titles to their Iranian proper names, re- 
vived the title ispahbad ('Ala’ al-Dawla 'All b. 
Shahriyar b. Karin, Nusrat al-Din Rustam, Tad] 
al-Mulak 'All i). Mardawldj, Husam al-Dawla Ar- 
dashlr b. Hasan). 

Bibliography-. Arthur Christensen, ZV*«' 
pire des Sassanides ( Danske Vidensh. Selsh. 
Skrifter, 7. raekke, i. I, 1907), p. 27, 42; Fr. 
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Spiegel, Eraniscke Altertlnimshunde^ iii. 247; 
A. D. Mordtmann, Zeitschr. d. Deutsch. Morgenl. 
Gesellscli.^ xix. (1865), 485 sqq.^ xxxiii. (1879), 
no — II2 (coins of the Ispahbads); Ibn Is- 
fandiyar, History of Tabaristuji^ transl. E. G. 
Browne, p. 42 sqq.^ 58 — 73, 91 sqq.-^ Noldehe, 
Gesch. d. Pcrser u. Aiahcr s. Zeit d. Sasaniden^ 
p. 139, 151 ry., 155, 279, 437, 444 

(Cl. Hu.^rt.) 

ISPANDARMA DH (p.), twelvth month of the 
Persian solar year, also name of the fifth day of 
each month. 

ISPARTA (in Ibn Battuta; Sabarta; Sabarta in 
the Arabic tianslation of the Acts of the Apostles, 
xxi. I, for the Greek Patava, cf. Ztschr. d. Deut- 
schen Morg. Gisellsch.^ ix. 731), the ancient Baris 
Pisidiae (Pliny, Nat. Hist..^ v. § 147 ; Ptolemy v. 5 
§ 5), was taken from the Byzantines by the Saldjuks 
of Konya in the reign of Kilidj Arslan III (600 — 
601= 1203 — 1204) (Houtsma, Jiec. de Textes 
rel, a I'Hist. des Seldjoucides.^ iii. 62 = iv. 26). 
After the downfall of the kingdom of Konya Is- 
parta belonged to the Hamldoghlu [q. v.] and was 
sold by the last ruler of this dynasty in 783 
(1381 — 2) with the greater part of his lands to 
Sultan Murad I (Leunclavius, Hist.., p. 238; Sa'd 
al-Din, i. 98). Under Ottoman rule Isparta was 
the residence of the sa?idjak-hey of Hamid-eli, 
now it is the headquarters of the mutesarrif of j 
Haraidabad and of the Greek Metropolitan of Pi- 
sidia. The population of the prosperous town is 
estimated at 30,000, of whom 6000 are Greeks 
and 500 Armenians; it has numerous mosques 
(13 63 mas^idf the mosque of Firdaws- 

bey being a work of Sinan, 9 madrasas and a 
library of 600 volumes; also S Greek churches 
and one Armenian, the former not without interest. 
Among the products of industry may be men- 
tioned carpets (600 looms) , aladja and hoghasi 
(250 workshops), silk, attar of roses, and alcohol. 

Bibliography. Ibn Battuta (ed. Paris), ii. 
266 ; Katib Celebi, Diihanmimd. p. 639 sq. ; 
Paul Lucas, Voy. dans la Greet., I'Asic Mineure., 
la Macedoine etc., i. 246 sqq. (Ch. xxxiv.); 
Arundell, A Visit to the Seven Churches of Asia., 
London 1828, p. 118 — 132; do., Discoveries 
in Asia Minor., London 1834, i. 346 sqq.., ii. 

I — 22; Hamilton, Researches, i. 483; Sarre, 
Reisen in Kleinasien, p. 167 sq.\ Cuinet, La 
Turquie d'Asie, i. 850 sqq. — View in de La- 
borde, Voyage de I'Asie Mineure, p. 106. 

(J. H. Mordtmann.) 

ISRA’. The term isr^ is taken from the Kurban, 
Sura xvii. i : “Glory to Him who caused His ser- 
vant to journey by night {asra hi ''abdihi lail"”') 
from the sacred place of worship to the further place 
of worship, which We have encircled with blessings, 
in order that We might show him some of our 
signs! Verily He (i. e. God) is the Hearer and 
the Beholder”. — We do not know whether this 
verse originally formed part of chap, xvii or was 
first promulgated in some other context, nor need 
we enquire what may have been the real sense 
of the verse. In any case it is noticeable that the 
tradition gives but three explanations. 

1 ®. The older one, which disappears from the 
more recent commentaries, detects in this verse 
an allusion to Muhammad’s Ascension to 
Heaven. This is the more interesting, as these 
traditions (Bukhari, ed. Cairo 1278, ii. 185, Bab 
karut 'l-nabiyu tanSmu ’^ainuhu wala yanamu 


kalbuhu, n®. 2; Muslim, ed. Bulak 1290, i. 59; 
Tabari, Tafsir^, xv. 3, cf. Dcr Islam, vi. 12,14) 
retain also the original signification of the story 
of the Ascension which has been shown to be the 
initiation to the prophetic career (Bevan, Moham- 
med's Ascension to Heaven, p. 56; Schrieke, Der 
I-lam, vi. I sqq.', see the art. mPradj). This ex- 
planation interprets the expression al-niasdjid al- 
aksd, “the further place of worship” in the sense 
of “Heaven” and. in fact, in the older tradition 
isrlZ is often used as synonymous with mfrdcij 
{Der Islam, vi. 14). 

2®. The second explanation, the only one given 
in all the more modern commentaries, interprets 
al-masdjid al-aksTi as “Jerusalem” and this for no 
very apparent reason. It seems to have been an 
Umaiyad device intended to further the glorifica- 
tion of Jerusalem as against that of the holy ter- 
ritory (cf. Goldziher, Muh. Stud., ii. 55 cqq.', Der 
Islam, vi. 13 sqql), then ruled by ‘Abd Allah b. 
Zubair. Tabari seems to reject it. He does not 
mention it in his “History” and seems rather to 
adopt the first explanation (see Der Islam, vi. 2, 5, 6 
12, 14; Tabari, Annales, i. 1 1 57 sqq., a passage 
which appears to represent the historian’s final 
verdict formed on full consideration of the evi- 
dence before him, cf. Bevan, op. cit., p. 57). 

Explanations I® and 2® concur in interpreting 
"abd in xvii. i by Muhammad and this seems to be 
right {Der Islam, vi. 13, note 6). The idjm'S' ad- 
mitted both interpretations and. when the Umaiyad 
version had arisen, harmonised the two by as- 
signing to isi-al the special sense of night jour- 
ney to Jerusalem. The Ascension, having lost 
its original meaning, was altered in date, being 
made to fall at a later period (see art. Mi'rXdj) 
and it became possible to combine both stories 
as appears, in fact, to have been done previously 
by Ibn Ishak in the oldest extant biography of 
Muhammad (Bevan, of. cit. p. 54)- 

The story of the night journey to Jeru- 
salem runs as follows: 

One night as Muhammad was sleeping in the 
neighbourhood of the Ka'ba at Mecca (or in the 
house of Umm Hani^, Dcr Islam, vi. tl) he was 
awakened by the angel Gabriel who conducted 
him to a winged animal, called Burak (Bevan, 
of. cit., p. 55, 57, 59; ^cr Islam, vi. 12 sq., wth 
the literature quoted there and the art. burak), 
and with Muhammad mounted on this animal 
they journeyed together to Jerusalem. On the way 
thither they encounter several good and several 
wicked, powers {Mishkatal-Masdbih,edL.T>\h\i 1268, 
p. 521 sq.', Ba^awl, Masabih al-Sunna, ed. Cairo 
1294, ii. 179, with a harmonising interpolation) 
and visit Hebron and Bethlehem (Nasa’i, Sunan, 
ed. Cairo 1312, i. 77 Nuwairl, MS. Warner 
2“, p- 93 1 1- 7 — At Jerusalem they meet 
Abraham, Moses, and Jesus, of whom a description 
is given (e. g. Bukhari, ed. Cairo 1278, ii. 147). 
The salat is performed, Muhammad acting as imam 
and thereby taking precedence of all the other 
prophets there assembled. This meeting with the 
Prophets at Jerusalem ressembles and may well 
have been modelled on the transfiguration of 
Jesus on Mount Tabor (Matth. xviii, 1 ; Mark ix. 
i; Luke ix. 28), cf. Der Islam, vi. 15. 
i 3®. The third interpretation of Sura xviL I is 
based on xvii. 62, where rufs “vision” is ex- 
plained as isra". This implies that the night 
1 journey was not a real journey but a vision. 
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Standing at the hi^r Muhammad saw Jerusalem 
and described it to the unbelieving Kuraishites 
(Bukhari, ii. 221, iii. 102; Muslim, i. 62; Tabari, 
Tafsir^ XV. 5, 1 . 14 a. f., etc.). The story is woven 
into a connected whole as follows: Muhammad 
journeys by night to Jerusalem , returns and at Mecca 
describes his .adventures ; the Kuraishites disbelieve 
him and Muslims apostasize ; Muhammad seeks to 
defend the truth of his story, but he has forgotten 
the particulars; whereupon Allah causes him to 
actually behold Jerusalem (see Dcr Islam ^ vi. 
15 ry.). 

In the more modern and longer narratives the 
story is further amplified (see e. g. A. Muller, 
Der Islam in Alorgen- tmd Abendland^ i. 86 sql). 
The prophet is said to have held 70 000 conver- 
sations with Allah, although the whole journey 
proceeded so quickly that, when he returned, his 
bed was still warm and the watercup which he 
had overthrown with his foot at his hurried depar- 
ture, was not yet empty. By Muslim theologians 
the question has been discussed, whether the isr^ 
happened while Muhammed was asleep or awake and 
whether it was his spirit or his body which jour- 
neyed. The orthodox opinion is that the journey 
was performed by Muhammad with his body and 
awake. Tabari in his commentary (xv. 13) very 
decidedly supports this meaning for the following 
reasons: 1) If the prophet had not been carried 
away in a corporeal sense the event would afford 
no proof of his divine mission and those who dis- 
believed the story could not be accused of in- 
fidelity. 2) It is stated in the Kurban that God 
caused his servant to journey, not' that He caused 
his servant’s spirit to journey. 3) If the prophet 
had been carried away in spirit only, the services 
of^ Buralj would not have been required, since 
animals are used for carrying bodies not for car- 
rying spirits (Bevan, oJ>, p. 60; Schrieke, 
J^y lslam^ vi., 13; Tabari, Baidawl, and Baghawi, 
Taj sir ^ ad xvii. i), ilystics and philosophers often 
favour an allegorical interpretation (Goldziher, Ge- 
sckuhje der Philcsophie int MitUlalUy in Kultur 
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19). 


Bibliography, Bevan, Mohammed's Ascension 
to Heaven in Beihefte zur Zeitschr. fiir die Alt- 
testam. IVissensch., vol. xxvii. p. 51 ryy. ; Schrieke, 
T>te Himmelsretse Muhamjtied' s in Dcr Islam 
*3 "'ith the literature there quoted. 

(B. ScHJtlEKE.) 

ISRAEL. [See israTi,,] ^ ’ 

ISRAFIL, the name of an archangel, which i,s 
probably to be traced to the Hebrew Serafim as 
is indicated by the variants Sarafil and Sarafln 
(Tafi al- Arus^ vn. 3^3). Xhe change of liquids is 
not unusual in such endings. His size is astounding; 
while his feet are under the seventh earth his 
head reaches up to the pillars of the divine throne 
He has four wings: one in the west, one in the 
east, one with which he covers his body and one 
as a protection against the majesty of God. He is 
covered with hair, months and tongues. He is con- 
sidered to be the angel who reads out the divine 
decisions from the well-kept Tablet and transmits 
them to the Archangel to whose department they 
belong Ihree times by day and three times by 
night he looks down into Hell and is convulsed 
With ^lef and weeps so violently that the earth 
might be mandated by his tears. 

For three yearn he was the companion of the 
Prophet, whom he initiated into the work of a 


prophet. Gabriel then took over this task and 
began the communication of the Kiir’an. 

Alexander is said to have met him before his 
arrival in the land of darkness ; there he stood upon 
a hill and blew the trumpet, tears in his eyes. Ifhe 
is called Lord of the Trumpet, it i-- mainly because 
he continually holds the trumpet to his mouth in 
order to be able to blow at once as soon as God 
gives the order for the blast which i.s to arouse 
men from their graves. It is however also said 
that Israfll will be first aroused on the day of the 
Resurrection. He will then take his stand upon 
the holy rock in Jerusalem and give the signal 
which will bring the dead back to life. 

In modern Egypt it is said that his music will 
refresh the inhabitants of Par.tdise. 

Bibliography. Kisa 1, '^Adja’ib al-Mala- 
hut^ Ms. Leiden, 538 Warner, F. 4 .ty.; Tabari, 
Annales,, i. 1248 1255 ; Ghazali, c.l-Dnrra 

al-fakhira, ed. Gautier, p. 42 ; M. Wolff, JIu- 
hammed. Eschafologie,, p. 9, 49; Sale, The Koran,, 
Preliminary Discourse, p. 94 ; Friedlander, Die 
Chadhirlegende und dcr AlcxanJerroma?!, p. 171, 
208; Lane, Manners and Customs (Loudon 1899), 
p. Sq._ (A. J. Wensinck.) 

ISRATL, the name of the patriarch of Israel, 
only appears once in the Kur'an, apart from the 
frequent name, Banu IsraTl, for the people of Is- 
rael. In Sara iii. 87 it is said: “All foods were per- 
mitted to the Israelites except that which Israel 
declared forbidden for himself before the Tora 
was revealed”. According to the commentators, 
this means that the restrictions on food were only 
revealed as a result of the wickedness of the Is- 
raelites. Their ancestor himself only refrained 
from eating camel flesh or drinking camel milk; 
according to some, because he was afflicted with 
the disease called ''irk al-nasu, which kept him 
awake by night and left him during the day. He 
therefore made a vow to abstain from his favourite 
food, if he should be cured. According to others 
he did not eat the irk al-nasu {.ncrvus ischiadicus) 
by the advice of his physicians; or he abstained 
from all sinews (SVJ’). The word is a translation 
of the Hebiew gid and alnasa is a transcription 
of the Hebrew nasjic- This points to Genesis xxxii., 
the well known story of the dislocation of Jacob’s 
thigh by the angel as an explanation of the fact 
that the Israelites “to this very day” do not eat 
the nervits ischiadicus. 

The question remains how could Jacob’s private 
abstinence be obligatory for the Israelites. Accord- 
in.g to some, a prophet, as Jacob was, is by na- 
ture qualified to decide questions of law (Arabic 
mud/tahid). According to others, Jacob received 
God’s permission to make this regulation. 

The rest that is told of IsraTl in the Kur’an is 
found under the name Ya^ub. At first Muhammad 
seems to have regarded Ya'kub as a son of Ibra- 
him. In the prophecy made to Sara, he says : 
“Then we promised her Ishak and afterwards 
Yafleub” (xi. 71; cf. Snouck Ilurgronje, Het Mek- 
kaansche Feest., p. 32). The commentaries hasten 
to explain that according to the Arabic usage 
“afterwards” must refer to the grandson. 

It is further stated in the Kur’an that Ya'kub on 
his death bed warned his sons to be steadfast in 
the faith of Ibrahim (ii. 126 ryy.); like most of 
the patriarchs he received revelations (ii. 130 etc.). 

Muslim legend is acquainted with the main points 
of Jacob’s history. Only divergent and non-Biblical 
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features will be noted here. Ya'ktib was actually 
older than his twin brother Esau. When he was 
going to be born in front of the latter, Esau was 
angry and the two brothers quarielled even in 
the mother’s womb. Esau then said; Wallah, if thou 
wishest to be born first, I shall close up my mother’s 
womb and kill her. Ya'kub then yielded and 
Esau was the first born. — This story is also 
found in Jewish literature. — After winning the 
first born’s blessing by trickery, Ya'ktib fled to 
his uncle. From fear of Esau he concealed him- 
self by day and travelled by night (yasrJ or vasir 
hence the name Israeli. The Muslim le- 
gend therefore does not know of the change of 
name at Pnuel. — As to his marriage with two 
sisters, it is said that Moses was the first to for- 
bid this. But it is also said that Ya'kub did not 
many Rahil until after Liya’s death. 

Bibliography. The commentaries to the 
passages quoted from the Kurban; Tabari, Aii- 
nales, i. 353 Ya'kiibl (ed. Houtsma), i. 

26 ryy.; Tha'labi, Kisas al-Anbiyu' (Ca.\ro 1290), 
p. 88 s,rg. (A. j. V.’ensin'CK.) 

ISSIK-KUL (Turkish “warm lake”), the most 
important mountain lake in Turkistan and one 
of the largest in the world, situated in 42° 30' N. 
Lat. and between 76'’ 15' and 78° 30' E. Long., 
5116 feet above sea level; the length of the lake 
is about 1 15 miles, the breadth up to 37 miles, 
the depth up to 1381 feet, and the area 2400 
square miles. From the two chains of the Thian- 
Shan, the Kungei-Alatau (in the north) and the 
Terskei-Alatau (in the south) about 80 large and 
small mountain streams pour into the IssiU-Kul, of 
which the most important, Tup and Piergalan. 
flow into it from the east ; of the others there may 
be mentioned: on the south bank, the Karakol, 
Kizil-Su, Djuka (or Zauka), Barskoun and Ton, 
on the north bank, two Ak-Su’s and three Koi- 
Su. On the origin of the depre.ssion Kutemaldi, 
which now connects the Cu with the Issik-Kul 
[cf. cU, i. SSoh sqq.'].^ views differ; it is said that 
the Kockar, now the upper course of the Cu, pre- 
viously flowed into the Issik-Kul and the latter 
had an exit in the Cu; at present the Kockar 
sends an arm to the Issik-Kul through the Kute- 
maldi only when it is flooded ; at other times there 
are only a few ditches there filled with water, 
without any definite current. The question is 
only of importance for geology and physical 
geography; in the historical period the Issik-Kul 
has, as all accounts show, always been a salt lake 
without an exit. 

The oldest of these descriptions we owe to the 
Chinese writer Hiian-Cuang (viith cent. A. D.); 
the Chinese name (Jo-Hai=warm sea; the lake 
never freezes) corresponds exactly to the Turkish 
name. The latter first appears in the Hudud al- 
''Alam (372 — 982 — 3); in Kudama (ed. de Goeje, 
p. 262) the lake is only mentioned, but not named. 
The ms. of the Hudud al-Alam has Iskuk (f. 31’) 
or hkul (f. 1 8a); the form was probably the same 
in the Mudjmil al-TawarlHi (the ms. has S-kuk, 
cf. W. Barthold, Turkestan etc., i. 19); GardIzI, 
(in Barthold, Otcet., etc., p. 89 ult.) writes Isigh- 
Kul, DjaihanI quotes Iskul from al-KharakI in 
Nallino, al-Battanl.^ p 175, but with taskdid over 
the k. In the history of Timar’s campaigns, in 
Sharaf al-Din {Zafar-Ndma.^ Ind. ed., i. 494, ii. 
634)5 well as in Ibn 'Arabshah (Egypt, ed., p. 
156) the form is Isi Kul, in the Tcdri^-i Rashidi 


(cf. the text in Barthold, Otcet etc., p. 50, note l), 
Isigh Kul. 

In the oldest Chinese accounts (from the ii"d 
century A. D.) the land appears in the possession 
of the nomadic people of the Wu-sun. But from 
the viitli century a. d. on, permanent settlements, 
even towns are mentioned. One of the trade routes 
from China to Western Asia .at that time led 
through the Badal pas-s to the south bank of the 
Issik-Kul and from theie into the valley oftheCu; 
the most impouant market on the Issik-Kul was 
Barskhan, the name of which is probably identical 
with the modem name of the river Barskoun. 
Gardizi gives a legend due to a popular etymo- 
logy about .Mexander the Great and Persians left 
behind by him on the Issik-Kul; this popular ety- 
mology makes certain the reading Barskhan against 
the form Nushdjan given by de Goeje according to 
Yakut, iv. 823. According to Gardizi, Barskhan 
could put 6000 men in the field ; according to 
Kudama, the principal place on the shore of the 
lake could itself raise 20.000 men (Barskhan. ac- 
cording to Kudama, consisted of nine towns, four 
of some size and five small ones). Three days 
journey west of Barskhan l.iy Tunk, the name of 
which obviously corresponds to the name of the 
river Ton; between Barskhan ank Tunk there wei'c 
only to’’ be seen tents of the nomad Djikil. 12 
farsakh west of Tunk was the town of Yar, which 
could raise 3000 men. In Hudud al-Alam 
there is further mentioned “a prosperous place, 
visited by merchants”, the town of SIkul, on the 
border between the settlements of two nomad 
peoples, the Djikil and the Khallukh (Karluk); 
the town probably bore the name of the lake; a 
town “Yssicol” on the north shore of the lake 
of the name is still given in the Caria Catalana 
of the year 1375 a. d. ; there was said to be 
an Armenian monastery with relics of the Apostle 
Matthew' iNottccs et Extraits.^ xiv. Ft. ii., p. 132 sq.'). 

Of this civilization, which probably was destroyed 
about the same time (viiith xiv'h century) and 
under the influence of the same causes as the ci- 
vilization on the Cu [cf. i. 881], only a few walls 
and mounds of brick, and some cemeteries have 
survived, including a Muhammadan cemetery on 
the Kungei-Aksu with inscriptions of the vith 
(xii*h) century {Protokoli Turk. Kruzka Ljub. arkh. 
xi. 5 sqPj and a Nestorian cemetery discovered in 
1907 on the Djuka, with inscriptions in Syriac 
and Turkish; one of these inscriptions (of 1330 
A. D.) was published by P. Kokowzoff {Bulletin 
de PAcademie, etc. 1909, p. 774 788 r?.) 

The Turkish and Mongol nomads liked to use 
the shores of the Issik-Kul as a winter resort on 
account of the favourable weather conditions (the 
snow here rarely lies to any considerable depth), so 
that the Issik-Kul is several times mentioned in 
the military history of Central Asia. A fortress 
was built by Timur “in the middle of the lake”, 
i. e. on an island, to which, amongst others the 
Tatars deported from Asia Minor were banished. 
It is probably the same fortress as is called 
Koi-su by Haidar Mlrza [q. v., ii. 219] (Titk-iM-I 
Rashidi, transl. Ross, p. 78); a Mongol amir 
is said to have sent his family there in the 
ixth (xvth) century, to put them in safety from 
the inroads of the Kalmucks. At the present day 
there are no islands in the lake ; the disappea- 
rance of the island mentioned, with the fortress 
upon it was probably caused by an earthquake. 
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Connected with this perhaps is the fact that pieces 
of bricks ^and other fragments are frequently washed 
up on the shores of the Issik-Kul. On the Issik- 
Kul itself it is said that a great town here was 
overwhelmed by the waves of the lake and its 
walls and buildings can be seen in clear weather; 
but this story has so far not been confirmed and 
is probably based on folklore about sunken cities 
(which is to be found in the most diverse coun- 
tries). The catastrophe, if there was one, can only 
have happened comparatively recently ; Haidar- 
Mlrza, to whom we owe the latest and fullest ac- 
count of the Issik-Kul in Muhammadan literature 
( Tcc'rtkh-i Rasjiidi^ p. 366 .ry.), knows neither of 
the disappearance of an island nor of rubble being 
washed up, nor of any sunken towns. What Haidar- 
Mlrza has to say about the Issik-Kul corresponds 
in general to the facts, but there are a few pecu- 
liar assertions. He says for example that on ac- 
count of the great proportion of salt in it, the 
water is unsuitable for washing in; in reality 
the proportion of salt is very slight. 

In the xvii^li — xviiitl^ centuries the shores of 
the lake were under the rule of Buddhist Kal- 
mucks; Tibetan inscriptions in the country south- 
east of the lake still recall this period. The Mongol 
name of the Issik-Kul was Temurtu-Nor, “iron 
lake”: many of the mountain streams flowing 
into the Issik-Kul carry ferriferous sand; small 
knives, etc. are made from this iron by the Kara- 
Kirgiz); the Turkish peoples about the same time'] 
also called the lake Ttiz-Kol (“Salt-lake”). Even 
in the Kalmuck period the Kara-Kirgiz [q. v.] 
had grazing grounds here; the land remained in 
their possession after the conquest of the Kalmuck 
kingdom by the Chinese ; Chinese rule was never 
firmly established here in spite of several attempts ; 
About the middle of the xix'h century the Russians 
advanced across the Hi ; the Issik-Kul was reached 
in 1856 by Colonel Khomentow.ski ; a part of the 
Kara-Kirgiz was forced to submit to Russian rule 
as early as 1855 and the remainder in i860. The 
Russians founded the town of Karakol, called 
Przewalsk since 1888, so far the only town in the 
country round the Issik-Kul (according to the census 
of 1897, 7987 inhabitants, now about 15000) and 
several villages; all these settlements are in the 
eastern part of the Issik-Kul valley: the western 
part is still inhabited only by nomads. The settle- 
ments are still, as in the middle ages, called after 
the rivers on which they lie; the official Russian 
names are rarely used, even by Russians; even the 
Russian peasant always says “Trip” for Preobra- 
ienskaya” and “Kizil-su” (which is corrupted to 
“Kozeltzi’ ) for “Pokrowskaya h Thanks to the fer- 
tility^ of the soil, the villages are in a flourishing 
condition, in spite of the frequent earthquakes. 

R* Burg, Ozero Issyk-JCul^ ^Zcniltv^cd^enie 
1904, Nov.). (W. B.^rthold.) 

ISTAKHR, a town in Ears [q. v.,ii. 70]. The 
real name was probably Stakhr, as it is written 
in Pahlavi; the Armenian form Stahr and the ab- 
breviation S T on Sasanian coins point in the same 
direction. The form with prosthetic vowel is modern 
Persian; it is usually pronounced Istakhar or Ista- 
har, also with inserted vowel Sitakhar, Sitakhar 
Sitarkh; cf. Vullers, Lex. Pers.-Lal.^ i. 94a', gya’ 
ii- 223, and Noldeke in Grundr. der Iran. Philcl. 
ii. 192. The Syriac form is Istahr (rarely Istahr)’ 
in the Talmud probably Istahar (nriHCX, Megilla 
13a, middle). According to the statements ofPer- 


sian authors, the town received its name from the 
lakes or swamps there. Perhaps however, it is 
better to be derived with Spiegel {Eranische Altcr- 
tutnskunde., i. 94, note l) and Justi {Grundr. der 
Iran. Philol..^ ii. 448) from the Avestan stahhra 
“strong, firm” ; for the latter word cf. Chr. Bar- 
tholomae, N/rfruTi. V/orierbneh., p. 1591* 

Istakhr lies in 29° 50' N. Lat. and about 53^ 
E. Long., a short hour’s journey north of Per.sepolis, 
in the narrow valley of the Pulwar or Murghab 
(also called Sivvand-Rud), which soon- emerges into 
the fair fertile, but now partly inundated plain of 
Marwdasht. We have no accurate information re- 
garding the foundation of the town. But it may 
be assumed with certainty that it took place very 
soon after the decline of the Achaemenid capital 
Persepolis, which w'as caused by Alexander the 
Great. The ruins of the latter in any case formed 
a quarry w'hich was much used for the building 
of the new town. Istakhr was at fust merely the 
chief town of the district of Ears, the centre of 
which had probably always been in this neigh- 
bourhood. A few decades before the collapse of 
the Arsakid kingdom, it figures as the resi- 
dence of local chiefs. The Sasanians came from 
the region of Istakhr. Sasan, grandfather of Ar- 
dashir I, was superintendent of the fire-temple of 
the goddess Anahid in the town of Istakhr (Ta- 
bari, i. 814), the fire of which is said to have sud- 
denly been ominously extinguished in the night 
of the birth of Muhammad. After the foundation 
of the Sasanian kingdom this town was also con- 
sidered its religious centre; the heads of slain 
enemies, including those of Christian martyrs were 
hung upon it by the Sasanian kings as trophies 
of victory. Istakhr was ihenceforth considered the 
official c.apital of the New Persian monarchy, as 
Persepolis has been in the age of Achaemenids, 
but just as, with the latter, Susa had in practice 
been the centre of government, so with the Sa- 
I sanians, Ktesiphon was the real capital. The re- 
mote district of Eats, difficult of access, is too 
little suited to be the centre of a powerful empire. 
The Byzantines seem to have known nothing of 
Istakhr, for them Ktesiphon alone was the centre 
I of Sasanian rule. Indeed Istakhr does not play a 
prominent part in history; it is only occasionally 
mentioned. 

Soon after occupying the "^Irak the Arabs con- 
quered Ears. The inhabitants of Istakhr in parti- 
cular opposed a stubborn resislence to the ad- 
vance of the Muslims. The first attempt to take 
the city, undertaken in 19 (640) by al-'^Ala^ b. 
al-HadramI, governor of Bahrain, with insufficient 
forces and against 'Omar’s express orders, failed 
completely. The strong army raised by Shahrak, 
the prince of Ears at that time, could not be 
checked by Ibn al-Hadrami. It was only with diffi- 
culty that he succeeded in fighting his way along 
the coast of the Persian Gulf to Basra with the 
help of troops sent to meet him from that place. It 
was not till 23 (643) that Istakhr had to capitu- 
late to an Arab army commanded by Abu Musa 
al-Ash'ari and 'Othman b. al-'As. But its citizens 
afterwards rebelled and slew the Arab governor 
set over them. The governor of Basra, '^Abd Allah 
b. ‘Amir [q. v.], whom the Caliph sent against 
the rebels, was only able to take the town after 
severe fighting. In the suppression of the revolu- 
tion many Persians met their death. The estima- 
tes, no doubt exaggerated, of the Arab anthois 
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speak sometimes of 40,000, sometimes of 100,000 
of the enemy slain. This second capture of Istakhr 
probably took place in 29 (649), but according 
to some accounts , it was in 28 (648) , cf. J. 
Wellhausen, Skhzen tind Vorarbciten^ vi. (1899) 
III sq. For other details of the Arab expedi- 
tions against Istakhr see : Baladhuri (ed. de Goeje), 
p. 389 j?., Tabari, Annaba (ed. Leiden), i. 2546 -o/., 
2549, 2696 r?., 2830- Ibn al-AthJr (ed. Tornberg), 
ii. 420 sq. iii. 30 sq.^qq sq.'., Chroniqui de Tabari 
(Pers. vers., by BePami), transl. Zotenberg, iii. 
452 — 3; Weil, Gesch. der Chalifen., i. 86 — 7, 163, 
and thereon A. D. Mordtmann in Zeitschr. der 
Deziisch. JVdoz'gent. Gesellsch..^ vi. 455 — Caetani, 
Annali dell' Islam., iv. 151 ry., v. 19 — 27, vii. 
219 — 20, 248- 56. 

Istakhr, which in the Sasanian period can have 
yielded little in size to the ancient Persepolis, 
remained a fairly important place during the early 
centuries of Islam also. However it gi'adually sank to 
be merely the chief town of a province and was 
the capital of the kura., bearing its name, the 
largest of the five districts into which the pro- 
vince of Fars was divided, comprising its northern 
and north eastern parts. The heaviest blow suf- 
fered by the erstwhile Sasanian capital was the ] 
foundation in 64 (684) of Shiraz (a day’s journey 
south of Istakhr), which soon became the capital 
of the province of Fars and attained great pros- 
perity, particularly from the ili"'d (ix.th) century. 
Henceforth Istakhr, declined visibly. From the 
description of the geographer al-Istakhri, a 
native of the town, it was about the middle of 
the ivth (xth) century a town of medium size of 
the area of an Arab (= Roman) mile: the wall 
around it was in ruins. Al-Muljaddasi , writing 
about thiity' yeais later (985), praises the splendid 
bridge over the river in Istakhr and the fine park. 
Concerning the chief mosque, situated in the ba- 
zaars, he mentions the remarkable pillars with 
“bull”-capitals. This probably refers not to an origi- 
nal Achaemenid building, but to a Sasanian, — al- 
Mukaddasi mentions that the mosque was thought 
to have been previously a fire-temple — , in the 
building of which pieces of carving from Perse- 
polis had been used. Only a few years after the 
date of al-MukaddasI’s account, a fatal catastrophe 
overwhelmed the town, brought upon it by the 
rebellious attitude of its citizens to their suzerain 
Samsam al-Dawla, a son of 'Adud al-Dawla [q. v.]. 
The latter sent against it an aiany under the 
amir Kutulmysh, who laid it in ruins. This sealed 
the ruin of Istakhr. In a description of the pro- 
vince of Fars dating from the beginning of the 
viith (xiith) century, in the Persian Fars-Nama., 
it is described as a modest village with barely a 
hundred inhabitants. Probably the whole area of 
the former town was quite uninhabited before the 
end of the middle ages. 

As to the mint of Istakhr, coins struck here in 
the Sasanian period bear the abbreviation ST (i 3 D) 
in Pahlavi characters ; this certainly means Istakhr. 
Numerous specimens of these coins exist from the 
reign of Yezdedjird II (from 438 A. D.) to the 
end of the dynasty. In the Muhammadan period 
also the Pahlavi legend with the above abbrevia- 
tion was retained for a considerable time. Such 
coins struck in the name of the Caliph or of go- 
vernors are known down to the year 70 (689), 
cf. for example the references in Zeitschr. d. Deutsch. 
Morgenl. GestUsch.., viii. 13, 147 ry., xii. 56, xix. > 


400, xxxi. 148, xxxiii. 1 20, 1 3 1 . On the other hand, 
the Pahlavi coins with mint-names Iran (jNT'N) 
and Baba ({ 03 ) — contrary to Mordtmann {ibid.., 
xxxiii. 1 14 — 5 and Sitz.~Ber. d. Bayr. Akad. d. 
WTij., 1874, p. 250 — l) — are not to be attri- 
buted to Ist.khr: cf. Noldeke, Zeitschr. d. Deutsch. 
Morgenl. Gesellsch.., xxxiii. 691 — 2. Of Arab coins 
struck in Istakhr specimens are known from 88 
('706) and 90 (708) to 167 (783): Stanley Lane- 
Poole, Cat. of Orient. Coins in the Brit. Mus.., 
X. p. ciii. ; H. Lavoix, Cat. des monnaies miisuT 
manes de la Bihl. Kat., i. 518; and the notes in 
Zeitschr. der Deutsch. Morgenl. Gesellsch., ix. 249, 
250, xvi. 776, xxii. 286, xxxix. 19, 38. 

The present system of ruins at Istakhr, which 
still awaits a detailed investigation, is fairly ex- 
tensive (about 5 — 6 miles around); the Pulwar 
and a small irrigation canal led off from it across 
the ruins and divide the area into two almost 
equal parts. The remains of the town are mainly 
recognisable in the mounds of earth of varying 
height. Here and there parts of the surrounding 
walls still exist. The most remarkable seems to be 
a place lying towards the village of Hadjdji-abadh — 
called Harim-i Djamshld = “Iljamshid’s Harem” 
(cf. below) by the travellers J. Morier and Ker 
Porter — , where a column stands erect in the midst 
of an area covered with fragments of pillars. Its 
capital, composed of bodies of bulls, at once shows 
it to have been removed from Persepolis. We 
shall not go wrong, if we look here for the mos- 
que mentioned above, described by al MukaddasI, 
The most detailed account of the ruins of Ista^r 
is that of Flandin and Coste, who spent two 
months in the neighbourhood about the end of 
1840; cf. the pictures in the great volume of 
plates, I'oyage en Perse, ii. (Paris 1843 
58 — 62, and the archaeological text accompanying 
it, p. 69 — 72, and also Flandin’s Relation du Voyage, 
ii. (1852), 137. 

In the vicinity of Istakhr there are several other 
sites remarkable for their monuments or history. 
For example about 700 "yards north of the village 
of Hadjdji-abadh, which lies quite near the north- 
east comer of the ruined area of the former SS- 
sanid capital, there are natural caves in the val- 
ley of Tang Shah-i SarwSn. One of them, which 
contains an inscription of historical importance of 
Sapor I (241 — 272 A. D.), is usually called Shai^ 
'’All by the Persians, as a pious ascetic of this 
name is said to have ended his days in it; at the 
same time one hears it called Zindan-i ^amghid, 
„Djam^ld’s prison”. Similar popular names like 
“Zindan, Harim” (cf. above Djamshid’s Harlm) are 
also found elsewhere in Persia and in the "Irali:; 
cf. DASTAEJtRD, i- 926, and my Seleucia und Ktesi- 
phon ’(Leipzig 1917), p. 55 - Prominent buildings 
and monuments of antiquity are frequently attri- 
buted to Djamshld, a mythical ruler of ancient Iran 
whom the Muslim Persians identified with the Sa- 
lomon of legend (cf. below, Takht-i Ejamsbid). 

Another place of historical importance is the 
Naksh-i Radjab, “Sculpture of Radjab” (a legen- 
dary personage), about 7 * mile S. W. of Istakhr. 
This is a ravinc-like split in the wall of rock on the 
I south bank of the Pulwar, which is adorned with 
three Sasanian reliefs. Sarre thinks (Sarre u. Herz- 
feld, Jranische Felsreliefs, p. 98) that this decoration 
may be explained by the special purpose of the place 
(a sanctuary of the God Ormuzd?) as the conse- 
I crated place of coronation of the Sasanian kings. 
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On account of its considerable remains from the 
ancient and mediaeval Persian periods, the best 
known sites are T a kh t-i-Dj a m sh i d and Naksh-i 
Rustam, the former a short hour’s journey south 
of Istakhr on the south bank of the Pulwar, the 
latter on the north bank of this stream about i>/j 
miles from Istakhr. 

Takht-i Djamshid is the most usual name among 
Orientals for the complex of Achaemenid palaces 
of Persepolis. Persian popular fancy frequently 
gives imposing buildings the name of taMll-, i- c. 
bench or throne, of a celebrated legendary king 
of the past. Besides Takht-i Djamshid one also 
hears the older name Cihil, or abbreviated, CIl 
Minar (also Menare), “the 40 pillars”, which is 
found as early as the Persian historians of the 
xivth century. This name is taken from the most note- 
worthy parts of the whole site, the colonnade of King 
Xerxes I with its pillars originally 72, now only 
13 in number. 40 is a round number very popular 
in the east to express a considerable number; a 
cave called Cihil Sutun (the 40 pillars) is show’n, 
for example, in the valley of Shirwan in Luristan 
(cf. H. Grothe, Wandtrungen in Persien^ Berlin 1910 
p. 62). The number 1000 is also used in quite a 
similar fashion to 40. This explains another name, 
common at an eartier period, Hazar Sutun, “the 
1000 pillars”, which first appears at the begin- 
ning of the iv'h (x'h) century in the annals of 
Hamza al-Isfahani, as well as several times in later 
Persian chronicles. There is also the name Haft 
S’Br, “the seven walls”, found as early as about 
1 100 A. D. The Arab geographers of the middle 
ages from about the iii''d (ixth) century know the 
ruins of the Persepolitan terrace by the name 
MaPab Sulaiman, “Sulaiman’s playing-ground”, 
with which we may compare the name KursI Su- 
laimSn, “Solomon’s stool (throne)’’, found in the 
Persian history Mudjmil-i Tawdrikh (beginning 
of the vth = xirh century), which in its turn may 
have been the model for the present synonymous 
name Takht-i Djamshid. It may be noted that 
Takht-i Sulaiman is also found elsewhere on Iranian 
soil as a geographical name : for example, a part 
of the group of ruins called Takht Madar-i Su- 
laiman (Murghab ; q. v.), a mound of ruins in the 
S. E. of Adharbaidjan, a mountain east of Kabul, 
and finally the town of Osh (see above, ii. 63l>) 
in Farghana; cf. Ritter, op. cit..^ vii. 482, viii. 
130, 443, ix. 808; 1040. 

The “Bench’’ or “Throne” of Djamshid (Salomon) 
is an artificial stone terrace of polygonal, almost 
rectangular shape, which lies at the foot of a 
steep, dark grey mountain of rock. The latter, 
according to the reports of recent travellers, now 
bears the name Kuh-i Rahmat, “hill of mercy”, but 
this is not to be found in literature; it apparently 
dates only from the post-mediaeval period (first 
mentioned by Sir Thomas Herbert in the beginning 
of the xviith century). The name still heard by Ou- 
seley, Shah Kuh, “royal hill”, might be older; it 
coincides with the ^as-if.ixh ' 6 pai; of Diodoros 
(xvii. 71). At the same time, according to the 
same authority, the inhabitants also use the name 
Kuh-i Takht. “hill of the throne (of Djamshid)’’. 
The section of the Kuh-i Rahmat which forms 
the back wall of the platform contains three 
tombs of Achaemenid kings. The people know 
these by the names of the “mosque’’, the “bath” 
and the “mill of Djamshid”, according to Stolze 
( V'lrhandl. der GcseUsch. f. Erdkunde in Berlin., 


X., 1883, p. 273). The terrace, which at the same 
time bears a markedly fortress-like character, was, 
as already mentioned, only intended for royal 
palaces and monumental buildings; the town of 
Persepolis lay in its immediate vicinity. Ancient 
remains of it may be still recognised. Older 
travellers were able to identify even more of 
these ruins lying outside the 1 akht-i IJjamshid 
in the area of the town. It may be expressly 
mentioned that the view held by Stolze and 
Andreas {0. r., p. 256 sq., and Persepolis, i. 3) 
that the citadel and town of Persepolis are to 
be sought at Naksh-i Rustam, to be exact, the 
former at Xaksh-i Rustam and the town on the 
site of the later Istakhr, while the buildings in 
Takht-i Djamshid w’ere intended for solemn cere- 
monials closely connected with the cultus, does 
not appear tenable; cf. against it most recently 
Herzfeld in Sarre-Herzfeld, 0. c., p. too sq. The 
Persian historians make a similar mistake when 
they identify Persepolis with I.stakhr without more 
ado, and in order to be able to explain all the 
ancient and mediaeval monuments and ruins in 
the plain of Marwdasht and its more immediate 
vicinity as the remains of a single town, ascribe 
to it the fabulous extent of 16 parasangs in length 
and 16 parasangs breadth. 

Iranian tradition varies regarding the founder 
of Persepolis-Istakhr : sometimes it is Kayumarth, 
the mythical ancestor of the Persians, sometimes 
the builders or extenders are legendary rulers of 
the past like Kayumarth’s descendants Hosliang 
(Ushhandj), Tahmurath, Djamshid. Kai Khusraw. 
Solomon also is named , for whom the spirits 
(^inn) subject to him carried out marvellous 
works. A legendary princess, Humay, who plays 
the role of Semiramis as a builder in Iran, is also 
mentioned. Persian tradition transfers to Persepolis- 
Istakhr the residence of the old Iranian kings 
and makes them be buried there also. According 
to Firdawsi’s Slidhndma, the town was the resi- 
dence of the reigning dynasty from the time of 
Kai Kubadh. Muslim writers connect the origin 
of Peisepolis with Solomon; the name given by 
them, Mal‘ab Sulaiman, has been mentioned above. 
According to their legend, this king dwelled alter- 
nately here and in Syria and was rapidly carried 
by the djinn from one place to the other. Sepa- 
rate buildings on the terrace of Takht-i Djamshid 
bear in Arabic writings the names “mosque’ 
and “bath of Solomon” (cf. with these the above 
mentioned names of two royal tombs of Kuh-i 
Rahmat). Solomon — so the story goes — shut 
the wind up in a room there; Persian sources of 
the xiii'h and xiv^b centuries still speak of a 
“prison of the wind” here (Zindan-i Bad) (cf. the 
reports in Ouseley, o.c., ii. 381, 387). 

Unfortunately the Arab accounts of the monu- 
ments of Persepolis are rather defective and 
moreover in parts distorted into fairy tales; cf. 
especially the accounts of the geographers al- 
Istakhri, al-MukaddasI and al-KazwIni (see Schwarz, 
1 . r.); various not uninteresting information is 
given by Persian historians of the later middle ages, 
especially Hamd Allah Mustawfl and Hafiz Abfu 
(see Ouseley, ii. 381# sq., 387 sqi) According to 
these two, the pillars of the ruins there were cele- 
brated as a source of zinc oxide (tutiya) impor- 
tant for medical purposes. The vandal disfigure- 
ment of the heads of the figures on the bas-relief 
of Takht-i J 2 jamshld (and still more so in Nakgh-i 
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Rustam) is primarily due to the fanaticism of the 
Muslims with its objection to the representation 
of human faces. 

The caliph al-Mansur (754 — 775) wished to use 
the ruins of Persepolis, like those of al-Mada^in- 
Ctesiphon, as a quarry, but was persuaded against 
it by the advice of his vizier Khalid al-Barmaki, 
who said that Persepolis was used as place of 
prayer by ^Ali ; see Fragni. Hist, Arab, (ed. de 
Goeje), p. 256. 

Various Muslim rulers have perpetuated their 
visits to the ruins of Persepolis by having in- 
scriptions incised. Here are to be seen three Arabic 
inscriptions in Kufic characters by members of 
the Btiyid dynasties (ivth = xt" century), three 
inscriptions, two Persian and one Arabic, of Abu 
’ 1 -Fath Ibrahim, a grandson of Tlmiir (ixth := xv^h 
century), also three inscriptions (2 Arabic and I Per- 
sian) of ^Ali b. I^alil, a grandson of Uzun Hasan 
(ixth — xvth century). These inscriptions were 
thoroughly discussed by de Sacy in his Mhn, sur 
diver ses antiquites de la Perse (Paris 1793), p. 
139 Some emendations thereon were given 

by Noldeke in Stolze, Persepolis,^ li. 6. PI. Peter- 
mann, Reisen im Orient,^ ii. 188, also mentions an 
inscription of the Muzaffarid Muhammad b. al- 
Muzaffar b. al-Muzaffar b. al-Mansur (d. 765 = 
1363)- -he various verses scratched on the walls 
show the high respect in which Persepolis has al- 
ways been held among the Persi.ans; their modern 
poets often make allusions to the ancient capital 
of the counti-y. 

As to Naksh-i Rustam, its primary signific.ance 
is only the steep south wall of the long, high mass 
of rock, Husain Kuh, which has in niches four Achae- 
menid royal tombs and Sasanian reliefs. But the 
name is often extended to the whole of Husain Kuh. 
The n^e Naksh-i Rustam is due to the popular idea 
that the sculptured figures there represent the 
Iranian national hero Rustam. Before the w'all of 
the tombs there rises a lemarkable towerlike buil- 
ding, now called Ka^ba-i Zardusht, “the Ka'ba of 
Zoroaster’'. As to its real purpose the opinions of 
of scholars vary ; probably it has something to do 
with a former fire temple. Two other small buildings 
are perhaps to be similarly regarded, not far from 
the Ka‘ba-i Zardusht on the summit of a rock 
called Sang-i Sulaiman, “the stone of Sulaiman”, 
cf. Ouseley, o, r., ii. 300. We may also mention 
that the Sasanian sculptures ofBerme Delek 5 miles 
E. S. E. of Shiraz are also called Naksh-i Rustam. 

A stone platform in two layers on the south 
bank of the Pulwar (about 500 yards W. of 
Naksh-i Radjab) is called by the inhabitants of 
the district, TaHit-i Rustam,, “the throne of Rustam”. 
The latter, in view of its limited dimension, can 
only have served as the pedestal of a sepulchral 
monument or of a fire temple. Cf. Flandin et 
Coste, Voyage en Perse,, ii. 72 — 73 (and PI. 63). 
Instead of Takht-i Rustam, the name Takht-i Ts’us, 
“peacock-throne”, is also used. The name Takht-i 
Rustam is found elsewhere in Iran also ; cf. Ouseley, 
o, r., ii. 522). 

At a somewhat greater distance from Istakhr, 
about 3 — 4 hours journey N. W., on rocky peaks 
stand three forts within iVj to 2 miles of each 
other. All three, which lie practically in a straight 
line , are frequently comprised under the name 
KaHa or Kuh-i Istakhr, “the citadel'’ or “the 
mountain of Istakhr”, also Kuh-i Ramdjird, from a 
district of this name on the left bank of the Kur 


(into W'hich the above mentioned Pulwar flows). 
FirdawsI in a distich speaks of the Sih Diz-i 
Gumbadan-i Istakhr. “the three fortresses of Istakhr” 
(cf. Ouseley, o, r,, ii. 386). At the same time the 
separate castles have each their own names, which 
have however changed frequently in course of 
time according to the reports of the older histo- 
rians und travellers. The most important of the 
three, the Kaba-i Istakhr in the narrower sense, 
is also called Miyan Kal'a, “the central fort”, 
from its position between the other two. Flandin 
and Coste heard it called KaPa-i Sarw, “the cy- 
press castle”, from a single cypress tree standing 
there. For the two other citadels Persian authors, 
for example, give the names KaPa-i Shikastah, 
“the broken (nuned) castle, and Ashkunawan 
(Sakunawan and similar names). To judge from 
the traces of foundations and pieces of walls found 
between the forts there were once all linked up 
by fortifications. 

In the Muslim history of Fars, especially in 
that of Istakhr. these inaccessible fortresses played 
an important part. They w-ere regarded as most 
essential military points d’appui for the holding 
of the surrounding country. The most prominent 
is the “citadel of Istakhr” proper, the origin of 
which Persian legend places in mythical times by 
assuming it was built by King Djamsliid. The old 
Iianian ruler Gushtasp is said to have deposited 
the .-liVjVa, written on cowhides with golden ink in 
the castle of Istakhr, after his conversion to the 
doctrine of Zoroaster; the citadel is therefore 
also called Diz-i Nibisht (Castle of the waiting) 
or Kuh-i Nibisht (Hill of the writing; so in 
Hamd Allah Mustawfl); cf. Tabari, i. 676; and 
Ibn al-AthIr, i. 182, 9, as well as the Persian re- 
ports in Ouseley, 0, c., ii. 344, 364, 370 — I, 375, 
384. Under the caliphate the governor of the 
province of Fars very frequently resided in this 
stronghold, which was easily defended by its na- 
tural situation. Thus the governor Ziyad b. Ahlhi 
was able to hold out up here against Mu'awiya 
for a considerable time after 'All’s death ; cf. IP' e/l- 
hausen,, Das arabische Reich, etc. (Berlin 1902), 
p. 76. The Buyids, who not infrequently stayed in 
the region of Istakhr (cf. the inscriptions dating 
from their time mentioned above, at Takht-i Djam- 
sliid; 'Iraad al-Dawla [q. v.] was buried in Istakhr), 
paid particular attention to the citadel of Istakhr. 
“Adud al-Dawla [q. v.] in the ivth (xth) century 
built on it a great system of cisterns, taking ad- 
vantage of a natural pond already there, which 
could provide water for several thousand per- 
sons for a whole year and which aroused the 
admiration of contemporaries and of later ge- 
nerations. In 467 (1074) the rebel FadlOya, who 
had seized the government of Fars, was besieged 
by the troops of Nizam al-Mulk in the sultanate 
of Malik Shah in the citadel of Istakhr. An earth- 
quake which suddenly caused the cisterns to over- 
flow forced the besieged to a premature capitula- 
tion. Fadluya was then kept a prisoner in the 
fortress and put to death next year after an un- 
successful attempt to escape. The castle was later 
much used as a state prison for high officials and 
princes. About 1590 the citadel was still in good 
condition and inhabited. Some time afterwards a 
rebel general of Fars took refuge in it and it 
was besieged by Shah 'Abbas I, stormed and des- 
troyed. Pietro deUe Valle, who stayed here in 1621, 
therefore found it in ruins. 
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The citadel of Istakhr has so far been only 
rarely visited by European travellers, e, g. by 
Morier, Flandin (and Coste), and Vambery. Ac- 
cording to the account by Flandin and Coste, to 
whom we also owe drawings and plans of the 
citadel, it stands on a plateau 300 yards round, 
about 1300 feet above the plain. Of the old de- 
fences there have survived the powerful ramparts 
solidly built of stone the great system of cisterns 
of the Buyids, among which a well hewn deep 
into the rock is specially remarkable, is still to 
be seen. All the ruins that survive seem only to 
date from the Muslim period. Cf. on the castles 
of Istakhr the accounts from Persian sources in 
Ouseley, o. c., ii. 371, 376, 385 i?., 389, 395—7, 
399, 404—5, 407, 531 ; Ritter, viii. 863—5, 868, 
877*, Flandin et Coste, Voyage en Perse^ ii. 71 — 
72 ] Flandin’s Relation du Voyage^ ii. (1852), p. 
140 — 2; Vambery, Meine Wanderungen und Er- 
lebnisse in Persien (Pest 1867), p. 250; Cl. Huart 
in Revue simitique^ i. (J893), p. 259 ry., 337 sq. 
and in Hist, de Bagdad (Paris 1901), p. 28, 31; 
G. Le Strange, 0. r., p. 276; Herzfeld in Sarre 
and Herzfeld, 0. r., p. 114 — 5 (PI. xvi. and 
Fig- 45)- 

Bibliography'. Bibl. Geogr. Arab..^ ed. de 
Goeje, passim; Yakut, Mu’^djam (ed. Wiisten- 
feld), i. 299 sq. ; Kazwlni, Kosmographic (ed. 
Wiistenfeld), ii. 99; Tabari and Ibn al-Athir, 
passim (s. Ind.); Hadj^i Khalifa, Dpikannuma 
(vers. lat. by Norberg, Lund 1878), i. 284 — 6; 
P. Schwarz, Iran im Mittelalter nach den arab. 
Geographen^ i. (1896), p. 13—16 (p. 13—30 on 
the Province Istakhr); G. Le Strange, The Lands 
of the Eastern Caliphate (Cambridge 1905), p. 
275 — 294 — 5. Full accounts of Istakhr-Per.se- 
polis are given from Oriental, mainly Persian, 
sources by Ouseley, Travels of various cotmlries 

of the East, Vol. ii. (London 1821), p. 339 

4H- — C. Niebuhr, Reisebeschr. nach Arabien 
etc. (Copenhague 1778), p. 120— 165 ; Ouseley, 
O. C., ii. 187—191, 224— 420; Ritter, 
viii. 858 — 941; A. J. Rich, Collected Memoirs 
(London 1S39), p. 231—261; Flandin et Coste^ 
Voyage en Perse, ii. (Paris 1843 sq.\ PI. 57 — 
112, and the .accompanying Vol. of text, p. 68 — 
1555 Flandin s Relation du voyage, ii. (1852), 
p. 88 — 214; F. Stolze, Persepolis, Berlin 1882, 
2 Vol. ; do. in Verhandl. d. Gesellsch. f. Erd- 
kunde in Berlin, x. (1883) 251—276; Nbldeke, 
Aufsdtze zur pers. Geschichte (Leipzig 1887), 
P- *34 — *46; Geiger in Grttndr. de iran. Philol. 
ii. (1896 sq.), p. 390 sq.; Justi, ibid., ii. 447— 
456; A. \V. Jackson, Persia Past and Present, 
New York 1906, p. 294—320; E. Herzfeld in 
A'lia, viii. (1907), 1—68 (passim); Fr. Sarre 
and E. Herzfeld, Iranische Belsrelicfs, Berlin 

1910 (on Istakhr : see especially p. 100 — 2). 

Of the old Persian inscriptions of Persepolis and 
Naksh-i Rustam the best accounts are given in 
Weissbach, Hie Keilinschriften der Achaemeniden 
= Vorderasiat. Bibl., iii. (Leipzig 1911 ; see also 
O.C., p. xiv— XV, xvii— XX, the description of 
the monuments with references), and Weissbach, 
L^ie ICeilinschriften am Grabe des Darius Hys- 
taspis = Abhandl. der sacks. Ges. der IViss. 
-xxix. N". 1, igi I. — Oq the Sasanid monuments 
and inscriptions, see especially de Sacy, 0. c., p. 
23 — 124; A. D. Mordtmann in Zeitschr. 'der 
Deutsch. Morgenl. Gesellsch., xxxiv. i sqq. 
(passim); Nbldeke in Stolze, 0. c., ii. 3 6; 


West in the Grundr. der iran. Philol., ii. 76 — 
78; Sarre in Sarre-Herzfeld, 0. c., p. 67 — 88, 
92 — 99. — The best maps of Lta^r-Persepolis 
and its immediate neighbourhood are given by 
Flandin et Coste, ii. pi. 57 and 64. 

(M. Streck.) 

ai.-ISTA KH RI, Anu Ishak IhrahIm b. Muham- 
mad al-FarisI, an Arab geographer, whose 
biography is nowhere to be found , because in 
the geographical handbook ascribed to him, which 
bears the title Alasdlik al~AIamalik and is printed 
in the first volume of de Goeje’s Bibliotheca Geogr. 
Arab., no biographical data are given. De Goeje 
however has shown that his work is only a new 
edition of an older one by Abu Zaid al-BalMiI, 
just as later Ibn Hawkal [q. v.] took al-lstakhri’s 
work as a basis for his own after giving up his 
first intention of only making some corrections 
to it, as al-Istakhri himself, whom he had met in 
340 (95* — 952)1 had asked him to do. It is thus 
at least certain that he must have lived in the first 
half of the ivth (x'h) century. The text which 
was published in facsimile by J. H. Moeller as 
early as 1839 only contains a synopsis of the book. 

Bibliography. De Goeje, Die Istakhri- 
Balkhi Frage in the Zeitschr. d. Deutschen Mor- 
genl. Gesellsch., xxv. 42 sqq. 

ISTAMBOL. [See coNSTANXiNorLE]. 
ISTANKOl, Turkish name for the island of 
Stanco = Cos; cf. Cuinet, La Turquie d'Asie, 
i. 435 i?7- 

ISTAR {vTxr^p), a weight in the apothe- 
cary’s or troy system, taken oveii from the 
Greeks and usually estimated according to two diffe- 
rent scales. On the one hand we find the equations : 

I islar = 6 dirham and 2 danak = 4 mith^aq 
(an apothecary’s stater); on the other, we have 
1 istdr = 6| dirham = 4^ mitlfkal (commercial 
istdr in the East). The first equation will only be 
correct if the coined dirham and the mithkal mai- 

yal are taken — 18. 18 =r 4.72 X 

6 

4 — 18.18); the second equation is approximately 
correct only if we take the coined dirham and 
the old mithkal (gold dinar) (2.97 X^-5 — *9-3 — 
4-25 X 4-5 = i 9-*25). In both cases the result is 
a much larger amount than that of the usual 
Greek stater. The further ratio that 20 istdr go 
to the rati (pound) is only true of the istdr of 
6^ dirham and the Baghdad rati of 1 30 dirham. 

Bibliography; H. Sauvaire, Materiaux, 
s. V. ; Don Vasquez Queipo, Essai sur les Systhnes 
mehiques, i. (E. v. Zambaur.) 

ISTIBRA^ (a.) means the “inquiry whethe* 
the uterus of a slave woman is empty”, prescribed 
by Muslim law. If a Muslim acquires a slave girl 
by purchase, inheritance or by any other means, 
the law forbids him to cohabit with her, until it 
is ascertained that she is not pregnant, in order that 
there may be no uncertainty about the paternity 
of the children. The prescribed period of waiting 
ends after the first menstruation or, in the case of 
pregnancy, after the birth of the child, and lasts a 
month for non-menstruating women. Further a slave, 
after she is manumitted, may only enter into a mar- 
riage after the expiry of the legal istibra^ period. 
Bibliography: Minhddp al-fdliHn (ed. 
van den Berg), iii. 60 sqq.; Fath al-Karib (ed. 
van den Berg), p. 514 sqq.; al-Badjurl (Cairo 
*307)1 ii. 182 sqq.; al-DimashkI, Rahmat al- 
Ummafi ' ]^titdf al-A‘imma (Bulah; 1 300), p.*24j 
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al-ShaVanI, al-Mizan al-kubra (Cairo 1279), ii. 
15s; C. Snouck Hurgronje, Mekla^ ii. 135. 

(Th. W. Juyneoll.) 

ISTIFHAM (from the root f h M “to under- 
stand”; X. “to ask to be made to understand”, 
i. e. to ask a question), technical term of 
Arabic grammar denoting “interrogation”, “in- 
terrogative sentence”. An interrogative sentence 
is nominal or verbal, and is subject to the gram- 
matical rules governing the sentence in general. 
An interrogation may be indicated merely by the 
tone of the voice, but more often it is introdu- 
ced by one of the interrogative particles (Jmyfu 
'l-istifhani) hal^ '‘am^ etc., or by an interro- 
gative pronoun or adverb, e. g. vta/i = who?, 
ma — what ? , kaifa = how ?, etc. 

Bibli ogr ap hy : Sibawaihi, Kitab (ed. Deren- 
bourg), i. 39 61 II jyy., 250 12, 394 >3 et 

passim'^ and Ibn Ya'ish (ed. Jahn), pp. 1201 — 
1204; Muhammed A‘la, Dictionary of Techni- 
cal Terms (ed. Sprenger), p. 1155-1156; Lane, 
Arabic-Enplish Lexicon^ 2453; Wright, Arabic 
Grammar^ i. 274 A — 276 D, 282 B — 288 A, ii. 
306 B — 31 7 B, 336 B,; Howell, Gramm, of the 
class. Arabic Language., Part iii. jjp. 615 — 624. 

(Robert Stevenson.) 

ISTIHSAN (A.), i. e., to consider something 
hasan (i. e good). This is the name given to a 
method of argument used in the Hanafi school 
to settle fikh rules in conformity with the requi- 
rements of every day life, ecpiity or social con- 
ditions. The object of istihsan is much the same 
as that of istisjah (i. e., to think that something is 
salih, i. e., in the general intere.st or most appro- 
priate) applied in the Maliki school. According 
to both methods, the results of hyZis (i. e. analogy) 
were often simply disregarded, when it was consi- 
dered necessary or simply desirable to depart 
from the strict demands of theory. For this arbi- 
trariness istihsan and istisjah are objected to by 
many and have never been generally recognised 
as reliable fundamentals in the science of law (rw«/ 
al-fikh\ 

Bibliography. I. Goldziher, 
ihr Lehrsystem und ihre Geschichte., Leipzig, 
1884, p. 206; do., Das Prinzip des Istisjiab in 
der Muhammedan. Gesetzzvissenschaft in Wien. 
Zeitschr. f. d. Kunde des Morgenl.., i. 228 — 230. 

(Th. W. Juynboi-l.) 

ISTIKBAL (a.), in astronomy means the op- 
position of sun and moon i. e. their relative po- 
sitions when the difference of their longitudes is 
180“, as is the case notably during an eclipse. 
Mukabala is also occasionally used but this word is 
a common term among the astrologers for the opposi- 
tion of two planets. The opposite oiistikbalis itftimtP 
= conjunction, i. e. the relative positions of sun 
and moon when they have equal longitudes, as is 
the case for example in an eclipse of the sun. In 
astrology other expressions are commonly used for the 
conjunction of planets among themselves or with 

^ttn and moon, viz. mukaratia., iktiran and 
kiran. 

Besides these positions (opposition and conjunc- 
tion), astrology further distinguishes the hexagonal 
(Jasdls\ the tetragonal [tarbf'')., and the trigonal 
{jathlltji) aspect, according as the angle between 
the two planets and the earth is 60”, 90- or 120'’. 

Bibliography. af-BattanI (ed. Nallino), 
*'• 349 ; Dictionary of the Technical Terms (ed. 
Sprenger etc.), s. v. Istikbdl, Id/tima' and A'z- 

The Encyclopaedia of Islam, II. 


/'a«; al-Khwarizmi, Majatih al-''UlHm (ed. van 

Vloten), p. 232. (H. SUTER.) 

ISTI KH ARA (a.), the prayer ( du ’^ a ^') of a man 
who has not yet made up his mind, in order to be 
inspired with a salutary decision regarding an inten- 
ded enterprise, a journey, etc. This term is connected 

with the first conjugation of the verb especially 

in its use in phrases like Allahnmsna kliir li-rasulika 
(Tabari, Annales^ i. 1832, e); khir lahu (Ibn Sa'd, 
tt, 73 II, 75, 2); khara 'llaku ll (ibid., viii. 
92, 25). The proverb istakhir allaha f 'l-sama'i 
yakhir laka bi-^ilmihi fi ^l-kadlTi (Ibn Sa''d, viii. 
171, is; Kali, Amall, ii. 106 paenl) is even given 
from the pre-Islaraic period, but it is hardly to 
be believed that such an aphorism could date from 
that time. In Islam the formality of the religious 
istakhara, consists of a form of prayer of some length, 
traced back to the Prophet in BuHiari, Tawhid, 
n“. 10, DiJazvdt, n“. 48 (ed. Krehl-Juynboll, iv. 
202, 450), Ibn Madja (Dihll 1282, p. 99 infra') 
— the authenticity of which however is doubted 
even by Muslim critics, in Ibn Hadjar al-HaitamI, 
Fata-.ol hadlthjya, Cairo 1 307, p. 210 — , whereas 
TirmidhI (Bulak 1397), ii. 266, gives only the 
brief formula: Alldhumyna khir B wakhtir It (cf. 
DhahabI, Altzan al-T tidal, ed. Lucknow 1884, i. 
315, 4) only as a hadilh of doubtful authenti- 
city. It is introduced by two rak'^a's (salla 
rak'atai al-istikhdra, Subkl, Tab. al-Shafi^iya, vi. 
175, 6 infra). Directions are also given regarding 
the verses of the Kurban to be lecited within the 
two rak'^a's (Nawawl, Adhkar, p. 56). In 'Awft. 
Ltibh al-Albab (ed. Browne), i. 210, 12, people go 
to the mosque to perform the namaz-i istikhUra\ 
but this is not obligatory. It is the rule that the 
istikhdra appeal should be made from case to case 
before a definite purpose, and not in a summary 
fashion (e. g. in the morning for all cases which 
may crop up in the course of the day) ('Abdarl, 
Madkhal, iii. 240 infra). 

In keeping with the above mentioned traditional 
saying, Muslim practice shows the istikhdra in 
use from the earliest times. The oldest example, 
probably quite independent of that hadlth, seems 
to be Aghdni, xix. 92, 3 sqq. The poet ‘Adjdjadj 
(Dlwdn, N”. 12, 83; Arddfiz aid Arab, p. 120) praises 
Hadjdjadj, because he undertakes nothing without 
securing God’s approval (ilia rabbahu istakhara). 
And when “Abd Allah b. Tahir enters on his 
office of prefect of the 'Irak, his father impresses 
upon him repeatedly in a letter of advice he 
sends him, to observe the istikhdra in all official 
business (Taifur, Kitab Baghdad, p. 49, 7, 52, 3, 
infra, 53, 4). In this way literature gives nu- 
merous examples of the custom that the Muslim 
before important as well as unimportant resolu- 
tions, in private as w'ell as public enterprises, 
also conquerors before their expeditions, thought 
to secure the divine approval by istikhdra. This 
habit indeed is sometimes fictitiously credited 
to them, as for example when Mu'awiya is 
made to observe the istikhdra before desig- 
nating Yazid as his successor (Aghdni, xviii. 
72, 6). The Caliph Sulaiman tears up the patent 
of succession drawn up in favour of his son Aiyub, 
when he feels that the salutariness of his decision 
was not suggested to him by istikhdra (Ibn 
Sa'd, V. 247, 6). Ma^mun observes istikhdra for 
a month before appointing 'Abd Allah b. Tahir, 
T(aifur, op. cit., p. 34, e). Cf. the loud istikhdra 
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prayer of al-Muktadir on his accession (with four 
rak'^a's !, 'Arib, ed. de Goeje,* p. 22, 14). In the 
1001 Nights in the tale of Uns al-\Vudjud and 
Ward fi ’1-Akmam the latter’s mother performs a 
’‘•salat al-istikhara of two rak’a's,'’ in order to 
obtain an effectual indication in regard to her 
daughter!s love affair (373'*' Night, ed. Bulak 
1279, ii. 269). The choice of a baby’s name seems 
occasionally to be made after an istihkara by the 
namer (Snouck Hurgronje, Mekka^ ii, 139,1). 
There is no lack of examples to show that in 
deciding thoniy theological questions the learned 
arguments were strengthened by istikhara (e. g. 
Nawawl, TahdMb^ ed. Wiistenfeld, p. 237, 3 infra). 
Authors in the introductions to their books very 
frequently mention istikhara as the motive or excuse 
for the publication (cf. DhahabI, Tadhkirat al- 
Huffaz^ ii. 288 , i). A story , of course quite un- 
historical, makes '’Omar II only allow the publica- 
tion of a work of Ahran b. A'yun which he had 
in his library, after he had exposed it for 40 days 
with an istikhara at his place of prayer (Ibn Abi 
Usaibi'a, i. 163 infra'). 

The form of the istikhara laid down by religious 
usage ( istikhara shaflya ) is usually in actual 
practice accompanied by all kinds of forms not 
sanctioned in the Hadith, for example the expec- 
tation of receiving the divine inspiration in a dream 
(’fyxo/fiHs-/;) after a prayer (Snouck Hurgronje, 
Mekka.^ ii. 16, note 4; Douttd, Magic et Religion 
dans r Afrique dti Nord.^ p. 413) or strengthening 
the istikhara formula by an oracular casting of 
lots, in which the alternatives are written on 
cards (TabarsI, Makarim al-Akhlak.^ Cairo, 1303, 
p. 100). Such additions are strongly condemned 
by fervid Sunni orthodoxy ('Abdarl, op. cit., iii. 
91 sqq.). There is also the istikhara by opening 
the Kur’an (al-darb . . . fi ' l-masjiaf . . . wa-tak- 
dim ist'ihharat’’’.^ in Ibn BasJikuwiSl, p. 243 ult., cf. 
Faradj ba^d al-Shidda., i. 44 ; an anecdote on the 
subject is given by KazwInI, ed. Wiistenfeld, ii. 
1 1 3i 18 sqq.) ; other works (see Suy up', Bughyat al- 
fVu’at., p. 10, 17), ns in the case of the Sortes 
Virgilianae, are employed for the purpose by the 
Persians, especially the Diwan of Hafiz, or the 
Matknawl of Djalal al-Din RumI (cf. Bankipore 
Catalogue., i. n®. 151). This use of the Kur’an is 
likewise rigorously forbidden by most Sunna au- 
thorities (cf. Damiri s. v. fair., ii. 119, s ryy., 
ed. BolSk 1284; Murtada, jthuf al-Sada al-Mut- 
takin., Cairo 1311, ii. 285 infra)-., this custom 
in connection with the istikhara has led among 
the people to an excessive use of /aV magic 
with the Kur’an , of which a full account is 
given in Lane, Manners and Customs^., Ch. xi., 
i. 328. — There is a proverb nia khaba man 
istakhara wa-ld nadima man istashara (as hadith 
in TabaranI, Mti’dqam Saghir., ed. Dihll, p. 304 
infra). Abu ‘’Abd Allah al-Zubairl in the begin- 
ning of the ivth (xtfi) century wrote isKitab al-isti- 
fkflra -aia ’ l-istikhara (Nawawi, Tahdhib., p. 744, 3). 

Bibliography. The above mentioned Ha- 
dilb passages; Ghazali, Ihyd‘ ''Ulum (Bu- 

lafc 12S9)) '• *97; Murtada, iii. 467 — 469, 
and the pertinent sections of the Fikh books. — 
Cf. fourn. Asiat., i86i, i. 201, Note 2; 1866, i. 
447 ! Phillott, Bibliomancy., Divination., Super- 
stitions among the P ersiam in fourn. As. Soc. of 
Bengal., 1906, ii. 399 sqq.-., Bulletin de la Societe 
de Geographic d’Oran (1908), xxviii. Number i. 

(I. Goldziher.) 


ISTPNAF (a.) means in Muslim law: the 
performance over again from the begin- 
ning of a religious act (e. g. tL salat) which 
has in some way been interrupted. If, on 
the other hand, only the part still to be performed 
when the interruption took place is later carried 
through, this is called bin'd^ (i. e. the continuation 
of an interrupted act). 

Bibliography. A Dictionary of the Tech- 
nical Terms (Calcutta 1862), i. 80. 

_ (Th. W. Juynboll). 

ISTINDJA’ (a.) means a purification fully de- 
scribed in the Fikh books in the chapter on ritual 
purity. It is a religious duty (according to Abu 
Hanifa, however, only a recommended action) for 
every Muslim who has attended to the call of 
nature. A Muslim is in general allowed to delay 
this purification until he is about to perform the 
salat, or has to be in a state of ritual purity for 
some other reason. 

Bibliography: al-DimashkI, Rahmat al- 
Umma fi ' Khtildf al-A^imma (Bulak 1300), p. 7; 
A. J. Wensinck in Der Islam, i. loi sq. 

(Th. W. Juynboi.l). 

ISTINSHAK (a.), the inhaling of water 
through the nose, is considered by most fakihs 
as a sunna (i. e. a commendable act, according to 
Ahmad b. Hanbal however, a religious duty) both 
at the ghusl [q. v.] and the vmdiP (i. e. the major 
and minor ritual purification). 

Bibliography: al-Dimashkl , Rahrncft al- 
Umma 'JChtilnf al-A^imma (Bnlalj 1300), p. 8; 
al-KhwarizmI, Mafatih aldUlUm (ed. van Vlo- 
ten), p. 10, 6. (Th. W. Juynboll). 

IS'TI^PtAB (a.), i. e., the seeking for a link (i. e., 
to something which is known and certain). This is 
the name of a process of settling fikh rules by 
argument, which was especially used in the Shsfi'l 
school and with certain limitations among the 
Hanafis also. This seeking for a link means the 
endeavour to link up a later set of circumstances 
with an earlier, and is based on the assumption 
that the fikh rules applicable to certain condi- 
tions remain valid so long as it not certain that 
these conditions have altered. If for example on 
account of the long absence of some one it is 
doubtful whether he is alive or dead, then by 
istishdb all rules must remain in force which would 
hold if one knew for certain that he was still alive. 
The Hanafis only recognise istishdb in so far as it 
concerns the retention of rights already granted, 
the Shafi'’is on the other hand even when it is a 
question of assigning new rights. An absent man 
for example would not be recognised by the Ha- 
nafis as legitimate heir to an inheritance falling 
due while he was away, but he would be accord- 
ing to the Shafi'is, as the latter assume that even 
during his absence he can obtain new rights. 

Bibliography: \. Goldziher, Das Prinsif 
des Istishdb in der Muhammedan. Gesetz-aiissen- 
schaft in the Wiener Zeitschrift f. d. Kunde d. 
Morgenl.^ i. 128 — 236. (Th. W. Juynboll.) 
ISTISKiA” (a.), prayer for rain. The treatises 
on canon law expound in what circumstances the 
hadith prescribes the istiskdl prayer as an obligatory 
act or leaves it to individual descretion. They also 
give details of the special ritual to be observed 
in this prayer. This ritual comprises I. a prayer 
of two rakfi performed in the morning outside the 
town; 2. the faithful ought to put on ^Wnary 
dress, without elaboration or luxury; 3. the |Mayer 
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*s followed by two Miutba^ of which the first is 
accompanied by a turning of the cloak (a sympa- 
thetic rite to produce a change in the weather); 
4. the which follows the prayer is a supplication 
for rain; 5. the usual takbir is replaced by an invo- 
cation intended to implore God’s pardon ( isi i frh far'). 
This prayer ought to be completed by a series of 
pious works recommended to the faithful (fasting, 
almsgiving). Prayers for rain by non-Muslims ac- 
cording to their religions (Jewish or Christian) are 
admitted and even recommended in orthodox Islam. 

Rites and ceremonies to obtain rain are as ancient 
as man himself and vary not only according to 
different reIigiou.s beliefs, but even among the dif- 
ferent groups of human beings belonging to the same 
religion, as I have shown in my Quclques tites 
pour obtenir la pluie en temps de secheresse chez 
les musulmans maghribins dans Recueil de Memoi- 
res et de Textes publie en Vhonneur du XlVe 
Congr 'es des Orienialistes^ par les professeurs de 
V Kcole superieure des Lettres et des Medersas^ 
Alger 1905, p. 49 — 98). The ceremonies and rites, 
rather varied for the Muslim countries and all, 
even in the orthodox ritual, much impregnated 
with animism and magic, may however be grouped 
under several rubrics; adaptation to the cult of 
saints; physical and moral sufferings which the 
faithful impose upon themselves; formulas, songs 
and hymns; rites relating to a kind of divinity of 
rain, named irhandia or an analogous name in Bar- 
bary; sacrifices of victims and communal meals; 
sympathetic and symbolic acts. 

In the article referred to, there will be found, 
in addition to useful bibliographical notes, refe- 
rences to analogous ceremonies in non-Muslim 
countries. There it will also be seen that for the 
Maghrib these religious services have rather the 
character of agrarian festivals and that they take 
place at a fixed period of the year, but not in 
every season. 

Bi bliograp hy. Cf. also Goldziher in Rev. 
de I'hist. des Rel..^ lii. (1905), p. 226 — 9; do. 
in Oriental. Studien Th. Noldeke . . . geividmet.^ 
i. 308 — 212, and in Der Islam.^ vi. 304; Nar- 
beshuber, Aus dem Leben der arabischen Bevol- 
kerung in Sfax.^ Leipzig 1907, p. 26 — 29; A. 
J. Wensinck, Mohammed en de Joden te Medina., 
diss. Leiden 1908, p. l^o sqq.\ ]\xynho\\, Handb. 
des islam. Gesetzes., p. 93 ; Biarnay, Etude sur 
le Dialecte des Bettioua (Alger 19 ii), p. 241 — 
2431 Doutte, Magie et Religion dans VAfrique 
du Nord (Alger 1909), p. 582 — 58S. 

(Alfred Bel). 

ISTISLAH(a .), i. e., to think that something is 
in the general interest. [See istihsan.] 

^ ITA= (A.), a te rm in prosody, meaning 
the presence of the same word with the same 


sense used as a rhyme at the end of several lines 
of the same poem. 

Bibliography. Ibn Kaisan in Wright 
opuscula Arabica., p. 56, 59 sq.\ Cheikho, ^Ilm 
al-Adab (Bairut 1897); Coupry, Traite de versifi- 
cation arabe (Leipzig 1875), p. 185 — 9 ; La Khaz- 
radjyak., trans. with comm, by R. Basset (Algei 
i, 992 X P- 149. (Moh. ben Cheneb). 

rTA^. [See ‘’abd, i. 18.] 

IJHNA 'ASHARIYA (Arabic ithna ^a$Jiara . 
twelve), “the Twelvers”, a name given in contras! 
to the Sab'Sya [q. v.], the partisans of the seven 
un3n>s,^to those ^l‘ls who allow the series 
of twelve imams and say that the imamaU 


passed from ‘Alt al-Rida to his son Muhammad 
al-TakI, to the latter’s son 'Air al-Naki, then to 
his son al-Hasan al-'Askari al-Zaki, and finally to 
Muhammad al-Mahdl, who disappeared and will 
come again at the end of time to announce the 
last judgement and to fill the earth with justice. 
The series of twelve imams is made up as follows; 
I. 'All al-Murtada; 2. al-Hasan al-Mudjtaba; 3. al- 
Husain al-ShahId; 4. 'All Zain al-' Abidin al-Sadj- 
djad; 5. Muhammad al-Bakir; 6. Dja'far al-Sadik; 
7. MSsa al-Kazim; 8. 'Ali al-Rida; 9. Muhammad 
al-TakI; 10. 'Ali al-Naki; ii. al-Hasan al-'Askari 
al-Zaki; 12. Muhammad al-Mahdi al-Hudjdja [see 
these names]. 

Such has been the succession which has been 
definitely admitted since the vth (xith) century; 
but this sect has not always been in agreement 
with itself, and at one time numbered no less than 
eleven parties, without special names but distin- 
guished from one another as follows; I. al-Hasan 
al-'Askarl is not dead, he is only absent; 2. al- 
Hasan died without children, but he will return 
and raise from the dead; 3. al-Hasan nominated 
his bi'other Dj a'far by will; 4. the latter died 
without leaving heirs; 5. Muhammad son of 'Ali 
is the imam ; 6. al-Hasan had a son, two years 
before his death, who was called Muhammad; 
7. there was indeed a son, but he was bom eight 
months after his father’s death; 8. al-Hasan died 
without children and the world is without an imam 
on account of the sins of men; 9. al-Hasan had 
a son, but he is not known; 10. an imSm is 
necessaiy, but it is not known if he is descended 
from al-Hasan or not; ll. a stop is made at 'Ali 
al-Rida and the coming of the last imam is awaited, 
whence the name Wakiflya given to this party, 
i. e. those who suspend their judgement regarding 
the imam’s death. They were at first called Kat'lya 
(Kitti'iya), because, unlike the Wakifiya, they ad- 
mitted the reality of the imam’s death or, according 
to others, because they interrupted the line of the 
imams at Musa al-Kazim, son of Dj a'far, in order 
to keep it exclusively in the line of his descendants. 
Others admitted after Musa, the imamate of his 
son Ahmad, excluding 'All al-Rida; it is also said 
that Muhammad, the latter’s son, being very young 
at the time of his father’s death, had not been 
able to receive from him the training for the 
imamate; others admitted his quality of imam, but 
asked which of his sons Mtlsa or 'All should 
succeed him. After 'Ali the same question arose 
between Dja'far and al-Hasan. Those who admitted 
the imamate of al-Hasan al-'Askarl were called 
by objectors al-Himariya because they describe 
the chosen imam as an ignoramus. After the death 
of al-Hasan, some adopted Dja'far, the pretended 
son of a concubine, al-Hasan according to them 
not having left any children. 

The Safawids, who claimed descent from Musa 
al-KSzim, made the Shi'a and more particularly the 
doctrine of the Itjina 'asharlya the state religion 
of Persia, as it still is. After his accession 
Shah IsmS'll (906 = 1500) gave formal orders to 
the preachers of AdharbaidjSn to preach the ser- 
mon in the name of the twelve imams, and to the 
mu’’a dhdh ins to add the Shi'a formula: “I testily 
that 'Ali is the saint of God”. The troops were 
ordered to put to death any objector. 

The cult of the twelve imams has attained an 
extraordinary importance among the Peisiaas; 
hypostases of the Divinity, they direct the destinies 
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of the world, and preserve it and guide it. With j 
them all is salvation ; without them all is perdition 
(Gobineau, Religions et philosophies^ p. 6o). Their 
ministry, their intercession (iawassul) are indis- 
pensable. Prayers with special formula are reserved 
for them; Sunday is sacred to ^Ali and Fatima; 
the second hour of each day to al-Hasan, the 
third to al-Husain, the fourth to Zain al-'Abidin and 
so on. Pilgrimage to their tombs (niyara) procures 
special rewards. 

Bibliography, al-Fark baina 'l-Firak,^ ed. 
Muh. Badr, p. 47 ; Ibn Hazm, cf. 1 . Friedlaender, 
The Heterodoxies of the Shiites,^ Ind. ; al-Shahr- 
astanl, Milal,, p. 17, >128 (transl. Haarbriicker, 
p. 25, 193); Abu ’ 1 -Ma'^alI, Bayun al-Adyan,, 
in Schefer, Chrest. pers.,^ i. Hi ry</., 184 ry?.; 
al-DiyarbekrI, al-Khamis, ii. 286 — 8 ; Mutahhar 
b. Tahir al-MakdisI (pseudo-BalkhI), Kitah al- 
BaT,^ ed. and transl. Cl. Huart, v. (1916), 132 
sqq. ; Ibn Babuye al-KummI, Kit. Kamal al-Dln 
etc., partly ed. by hioller {Beitr. z. Mahdilehre 
des Islams,, Heidelberg 1901); 'All al-BahranI, 
Manor al-Hudn,^ p. 314 ryy.; I^wanderair, Ha- 
bib al-Siyar,, iv. 3, 34; Goldziher, Vorlesungen.^ 
Ind. s. v. “Zwolfer”. (Cl.. Huart.) 

I'TIKAC is “belief’ that a thing is so. It may 
be only in the sense of the English “thinking”, 
the German “Glauben”, or it may be a feeling 
perfectly assured, and so the word is used espe- 
cially of belief in religious dogmas (Lane, Dozy, 
Supplement). It is then exactly equivalent to ias- 
di\.i firm acceptance in the mind of a thing as 
true, and is distinguished from “faith” in 

that some held Inian to cover works i^amat) and 
confession (ikrdr). Al-TaftazanI, in his commentary 
on the ^AhlBid of al-NasafI (ed. Cairo 1321, p. 7) 
explains that some of the revealed prescripts {ahikam 
shar^iya) connect with manner of action and are 
called farfva., “derivative”, and ’’amaliya., while 
others connect with belief {al-H’tikad) and are 
called asjiya “basal” and ftikadiya (cf. al-Badjurl, 
Hdshiya '^ala Shark Ibn Kasim., Cairo 1321, i. 20; 
Hdshiya ’’ala Matn al-Sanuslya., Cairo 1283, p. II 
sq. ; Luciani, Les prolegomenes thiol, de Senoussi., 
p. 4 ryy.; Viet, of Techn. Terms., s. v. hukm).\x\. 
consequence al-ftikuddt is used much in the sense 
of aKakaid., the doctrines of the faith. The exact 
scholastic definition of the tvord evidently gave 
difficulty. In the Diet, of Techn. Terms (p. 954) 
two uses are distinguished : one generally known, 
“firm belief’, and a rarer, “conviction, certainty”. 
The first is a mental judgment, absolute {dpazini)., 
but susceptible of doubt {yakbal al-tashk}k)\ the 
second is a mental judgment, absolute or prepon- 
derant {rddjili) and includes “knowledge”, 

which is a mental judgment incompatible with 
doubt or belief or opinion [zan/i). The second is 
sometimes called “certain knowledge” (al-Hlm al- 
yakln) and excludes “compound ignorance” {al- 
djahl al-murakkab)., the ignorance that does not 
know that it is ignorance. Others distinguished 
the first ftikad into two; that which corresponds 
to fact and that which does not. See Iman. 

Bibliography, has been given in article. 

(D. B. Macdonald.) 

I^TIKAD KHAN, title of a Kashmiri named Mu- 
hammad Murad, who gained such an ascendency 
over the emperor Farrukhsiyar [q. v.] that he 
became his confidential adviser, received from him 
the title of Rukn al-Dawla Ftilfad Khan Farnikh- 


shahl, and ultimately became his zaazir. When 
Farrukhsiyar was blinded and deposed in 1124 
(1713)1 Dtikad Khan was thrown into prison and 
his properly confiscated, but he w.is subsequently 
released, and died in the reign of Muliammad 
Shah [q.v.]. 

Bibliography. KhafI Khan, Muntakhab 
al-Lubab^ ii. 790 et seqq. ; Elliot-Dowson, History 
of India, vii. 469— 473 1 476 — 479 ; Ghulam 
Husain Khan, Siyar al-Muta'akhkhirln (Eng. 
t'rans. Calcutta 17^9)1 '• 123 et seqq. 

LTIKAF (a.) is the name of a religious custom 
of which the main feature is that the believer 
retires for a time from the world in a mosque. The 
Itikdf is always considered meritorious (sunna) 
and is numbered among those good works which 
are recommended in the law-books to be performed 
during the last ten days of Ramadan, in order to 
participate in the blessings of the holy Kadar 
night. According to the Muslim tradition, the Pro- 
phet also used to spend the last third of the month 
fasting in the mosque in Medina. On the Lailat 
al-Kadar (Night of the Divine Decree) see KuFan, 
xliv. 2, xcvii. 1 — 5, cf. Kurban, ii. iSi. The ques- 
tion what night is to be considered the Kadar 
night is not settled. According to the view of 
most Muslim scholars, it must be assumed that 
one of the last ten nights of the month of fasting 
(especially one of the five odd nights, i. e. 21,23, 
25, 27 or 29 Ramadan) is meant. According to others 
— and this was Abu Hanifa’s view — , there are no 
indications that the Kadar night belonged to this 
period of the year. 

Bibliography. The chapter on the month 
of fasting and the i^tikaf in the collections of 
Traditions and the Fikh books; al-Dimash^T, 
Rahmat al-Umma fi 'khtila f al-rPimma (Bulak 
1300), p. 50; Th. W. Juynboll, Handbuch des 
islam. Gesetzes, p. 125. (Th. W. Juynboi.L.) 
I'TIMAD al-DAWLA (Arabic: support of 
the kingdom), title of the Persian Prime 
Minister under the Safawids; also called •wazir-i 
tizam, “great minister”, (“Nabob”, deputy) 

or Iran maddri, “the hinge of Persia”. As the 
chief administrator of the kingdom he possessed 
far-reaching powers and no document of the king 
was valid without his seal ; his position however 
was exceedingly precarious as his fate depended 
entirely on his master’s humour. A controller 
(nazir, supervisor) appointed by the king assisted 
him as secretary. The residence of the Prime 
Minister was near the royal palace in Isfahan, in 
the vestibule of which he held his reception. At 
public audiences he stood on the right of the 
ruler and when the latter rode out through the 
city he accompanied him on the ri^ht, whence 
his epithet wazir-i ?-dst, “minister of the right . 
His dismissal resulted in his banishment to some 
town where he lived as a simple citizen. His 
salary consisted of a definite sum called rusum, 
“fees”, which he drew annually from the khans 
or tribal chiefs whose interests he pledged himself 
to represent at court. In 1650 his income was 
estimated at goo to 1000 tomans or £ 14.000 to 
£ 16.000. 

Bibliography". Kaempffer , Amoenitates 
exoticae, p. 60 sq.", Tavernier, Voyages, ii. 296; 
Chardin, Voyages en Perse (ed. 1711)1 tri. 9 *i 
P. Raphael du Mans, Estat de la Perse, p. I 4 i 
15; Poullet, JPouvelles relations da Levant (Pa" 
ris 1698), ii. 211. (Cl. Huart.) 
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‘I'TK. [See 'abd, i. i8.] I Ma'addi (Isma'ili) group. Their genealogy is lyad 

ITTIHAD, ‘becoming one’. Muslim scholastics b. Nizar b. Ma‘add b. ‘Adnan. The Rabi'a, Anmar 
distinguish two kinds of itiihaJ, l) ‘real’ and Mudar were consanguineous tribes of the lyad. 

2) ‘metaphoiical’ {inadja::~i). The former class has section of the lyad piofessed Christianity. The 
two subdivisions, according as the term is ap- poet Abu Dtfad, famous for his descriptions of 
plied d) to two things which become one, e.g.^ the horse, and the celebrated Kuss b. Sa'ida were 
‘Amr becomes Zaid, or Zaid becomes “Amr; V) to members of the lyad. 

one thing which becomes another thing that was At first they dwelt in Tihama up to the borders 
not existent before, e. g., Zaid becomes some in- of Nadjran [q. v.]. In the first half of the iiird 
dividual who did not previously exist. Ittihad in century they emigrated in large bodies to Eastern 
this ‘real’ sense is necessarily impossible; hence ‘Irak and thence to Mesopotamia. Among their 
the saying, al-ithnan la yattahiddn. The ‘meta- settlements were ; Anbar (they are said to have 
phorical’ class has three subdivisions, according the first to introduce the Arabic characters there), 
as the term denotes a) one thing’s becoming ‘Ain L’bagh (behind Anbar), Sindad, Takrit, Batn 
another thing by instantaneous or gradual trans- lyad (lying towards Kufa), Ba‘idia, Diadz, al- Dj abal 
formation, e. .J'-, water becomes air (in which case (in the ‘Irak], Djavvw Ziiraif, al-Haffa. Khidad. Maw- 
the real nature of water is destroyed by the re- thib (Mawthab), al-Mustarad, al-Salawtah, ShibSk, 
moval of its specific form from its substance, and al-Shakika (in the ‘Irak), Suwwa ’ 1 -Adjdad, al-Tha‘la- 
to this substance the specific form of air is added), biya (between Mekka and Medina), al-‘L'diia. .\mong 
or black becomes white (in which case one attri- the waters of the lyad were Lasat and al-Lifaz. 
bute of an object disappears and is replaced by A section of the lyad, probably before these 
another attribute) ; li) one thing’s becoming another large emigrations to the ‘Irak, joined the Kuda'a 
thing by means of composition, so that a third when the latter migrated from Tihama to Bahrain; 

thing results, e. g.^ earth becomes clay by the ad- another remained in Wadi Bisha [q. v.]. We also 

dition of water; c) the appearance of one person find scattered scttlem.ents of the lyad in Syria, 
in the form of another, e. g-i of an angel in the e. g. in Antioch, Hims (Emessa), Halab, and in 
form of a human being. All these three species Greek territory at Ancyra (Angora in Asia Minor), 
of ‘metaphorical’ ittihad actually occur. In the Bagras (ndypxi), etc. 

technical language of the Sufis, the name ittihad History: Towards the beginning of the iih'd 
is given to the mystical union by which the crea- century of our era a quarrel arose between the 
ture is made one with the Creator, or to the lyad and Mudar regarding the possession of the 
theory that such a union is possible. This con- Ka‘ba, which also involved dominion over Mecca, 
ception of the unitive state, like the parallel doc- after the two tribes in alliance had driven the 

trine of hulul^ i. e. the doctrine that the Creator Djiirhum from Mecca. The lyad were defeated 

becomes incarnate in the creature, is generally and emigrated to the ‘Irak, where they established 
regarded by the .Sufis as heretical, on the ground themselves mainly in ‘Ain Ubagh and in sc.attered 
that it involves homogeneity and is therefore in- settlements south of al-Hira, During the first period 
consistent with the true notion of divine unity of their sojourn in the ‘Irak the lyad were exposed 
[tawhld)^ which admits no real existence except to the invasions ofDjadliima b. Malik of the Azd, 
that of God. Ittihad^ thus understood, presupposes whose rule extended over all the Arabs in the ‘Irak, 
the existence of two beings which are made one, Djadhima demanded from them the surrender of 
whereas, according to the more orthodox mystics, ' their relative, ‘Adi b. Rabi‘a; after long hesitation 
human individuality is only a phenomenon that the lyad submitted and delivered ‘Adi up, who then 
passes away in the One Eternal Reality {fatid fi married Rikash, sister of Djadhima. 

'l-Hakk). Sometimes the term ittihad is employed In the ‘Irak the lyad seem to have acknow- 
like the Sufistic wahdat or tawhid^ in reference to lodged the suzerainity of the Lakhmid princes of 
the doctrine that all things are non-existent in al-HIra. During the wars of Mundljir b. Ma’ al-Sama’ 
themselves, but derive their existence from God against the Kinda chief al-Harith b. ‘Amr b. 
and, in this respect, are one with God (‘Abd al- j Hudjr we find them in Mundhir’s train. At the 
Razzak al-Kashi, al-Istildhdt al-SUfiya^ ed. by I beginning of the vith century, the lyad made in- 
Sprenger, p. 5). According to ‘All b. Wafa (quoted j roads into Persian territory. They crossed the Eu- 
by Sha‘ranl in al- YawdkXt wa 'l-Djaivahir^ Bulak, phrates. A detachment of Persian cavalry sent 
1277 A. H., p. 80, 1 . 18 the meaning of | against them was completely destroyed by them 

ittihad in the terminology of the .Sufis is “the ! near Kufa [see dair al-ejamaUIIm]. To defend 
passing away of that which is willed by the crea- I himself against their inroads and to take ven- 
ture in that which is willed by God”. ! geance on them, Khusraw (Kisra) Anushirwan sent 

B i b Ho g r ap hy \ Dictionary of the Technical \ an army against them under Malik b. Harilha, 

Terms used in the Sciences 0/ the Mussalmans- ' which is said to have included a detachment of 
ed. by Sprenger, p. 1468; Djurdjani, Td^rifaf , the Bakr b. Wa'il [q. v.]. In spite of the warning 
ed. by Fluegel, p. 6 ; Hudjwirl, Kashf al-Mah- | given them by their fellow tribesman, the poet 
djub., translated by Nicholson, p. 254; Mahmud i Lakit, the lyad were surprised and put to flight. 

Shabistari, Gulslian-i Rdz^ ed. by Whinfield, II. ^ The Persians followed them and, according to a 
452 — 455; Tholuck, Ssufsmusi p. 141 sqq.\ \ tradition, inflicted a considerable defeat on them 
Macdonald, The religious Attitude and Life in i at the village of al-Huradjlya. In consequence of 
/r/<z>», p. 258. (Nicholson.) | their defeat, they are said to have retired into 

‘IWAD (a.) means in Muslim law all that must Syria. One section of them reached Byzantine ter- 
be given or done as a guarantee of the fulfilment ritory at Ancyra, where they found others of their 
of what the other party is pledged to, in a con- tribe already settled. An isolated tradition men- 
tract or sale or other agreement. tions a punitive expedition by the Persian king 

_ (Th. W. Juynboll). Sapor (Sabur) Dhu ’ 1 -Aktaf in the ivrh century 

lYAD, a great Arab tribe belonging to the against the lyad, but there is probably confu- 1 
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Sion here between Sabur and Kisra. In the battle 
of Dhu Kar [see bakr b. wa'il] they fought along- 
side the Kuda'i tribes of Mesopotamia under 
Khalid b. Yazid al-Bahrani on the side of the 
Persians. A section of the lyad had made secret 
arrangements with the Bakr and took to flight 
during the battle, thereby throwing the Persian lines 
into disorder. After the battle of I)hu Kar they, 
like the other Christian Arab tribes of Mesopo- 
tamia, remained a few more years under Persian 
suzerainty. In the battle of “^Ain Tamr (near Anbar) 
we find them on the side of the Persians along 
with the Mesopotamian tribes under Mihran b. 
Bahram Ejubin. In the reign of Abu Bakr, in the 
year 12 (634), a large number of the lyad, like 
many of the Tamlm and the Christian Arab tribes 
of Mesopotamia, joined the false prophetess Sadjah 
[q. V.]. In the same year Khalid b. al-Walld [q. v.] 
inflicted a serious defeat on them and the Persians, 
on whose side they fought, at Firad (on the East 
bank of the Euphrates). In the caliphate of 'Omar, 
in the spring of the year 17 (638), the Byzantine 
Emperor Heraclius made the last effort to regain 
the province of Syria, which had been lost to the 
Muslims. For this purpose he sent a large army 
which included lyad along with the tribes on the 
Euphrates and Tigris to Hims, the siege of which 
was begun. In the meanwhile the Muslims in- 
vaded Mesopotamia and conquered Takrit, secretly 
supported by the Christian Arab soldiers in the 
city, among whom were lyad, who then adopted 
Islam. When the Mesopotamian tribes besieging 
Hims heard of a raid into Mesopotamia and 
the approach of an army, they abandoned the 
Byzantine army in order to defend their threatened 
homes. The Arabs in Kinnasrin, Halab, and other 
Syrian cities, who had previously joined the By- 
zantine army, negotiated secretly with Khalid b. 
al-Walld and attacked the Byzantines, who were 
beaten and had to take to flight. The remnants 
of the Byzantine troops including lyad retired to 
Cilicia, whither they were followed by the Mus- 
lims and almost entirely wiped out. When in the 
following year 18 = 639, lyad b. Ghanm suc- 
ceeded Abu 'Ubaida [q. v.] as governor of Hims, 
Northern Syria and Me.sopotamia, all the Meso- 
potamian tribes submitted and adopted Islam with 
the exception of the lyad, who fled to Cappa- 
docia in Asia Minor. Here, however, they only 
enjoyed their security for a brief space, for the 
Caliph 'Omar demanded their extradition from the 
Emperor Heraclius under a threat of reprisals 
against the Christians in his provinces, and He- 
raclius was forced to agree. Four thousand of the 
lyad then went to Syria and Mesopotamia and 
submitted to the Caliph. In later times we hear 
almost nothing of them. 

Bibliografhy. Yakut, Mirsjjavi^ see Ind. 
s. V. and iv. 978; Haradani, ^azira., see Ind. 
s. V.; Tabari (ed. de Goeje), i. 685, 752 — 6, 
1032, 1034, 1108 — II, 1911, 2061, 2062, 
2074 — 5, and Ind. ; Ibn Hisham, Sira (ed. 
Wustenfeld), i. 57; Aghani, iv. 75, xiv. 41, 
42, XT. 95—99, XX. 23—25; Abu T-Fida", 
Hhtoria anteislamica (ed. Fleischer), p. 192; 
Baladhun (ed. de Goeje), p. 164, 283; Mas'udI 
(ed. Paris), Ind. s. v.; Wustenfeld, Geneal. Ta- 
bellen^ 2"d section: Isma'ill tribes. Table A. 4, 
and Regist^^ p. 244; Caussin de Perceval, 
sur Vhistoire des Arabes avant V islamismc 
1847 8), s. Ind.; Blau, Arabien in sechsten 
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'IYAD 11. MUSA, Abu 'l-Fadi. ‘Ivaii b. Musa 
n. 'Iyad al-YahsuuI al-SabtI ai.-MalikI, known 
as ai.-Kadi 'Iyad, a Malik I juiist, tradi- 
tionist, historian, man of letters and 
poet, born at Ceuta on Sha'ban 15, 476 (Dec. 
29, 10S3) and died at Marraktish, 7 Djumada II 
(13 Oct.) or Ramadan ii Dec, 544 (1149). 

After studying in his native town he went in 
507 (1114) to Cordova where he devoted himself 
particularly to Hadith and attended the lectures 
of Abu Muhammed '.\bd Allah b. 'Attab and Abu 
T-Walid Ibn Rushd. His teachers numbered a 
hundred. He returned to his native town and held 
the office of Kadi where his administration was much 
appreciated. In 531 (1136-7) Jie became Kadi of 
Cordova but after a time again became Kadi of 
Ceuta. He was one of the first to welcome the 
arrival of the Almohads and went to Sala to pay 
homage to their chiefs, but when he saw in 543 
(1148-9) that the Almohad dynasty was weakened 
by discords he fled from his native town and took 
refuge in Marrakush, where he died and was buried 
near the Bab Ailan. 

Of the twenty works attributed to him we only 
know the following: KitTib al-SJiifd’ bi-Tdrlj 

Huhuk al-MiisiaJa^ apologetic history of the Pro- 
phet, publ. at Constantinople, n. d. and in 
1329, Cairo, 1276, 1312 and 1327 (voc. ed.); 
2». Mashari^ al-Anwar ft Iktifa'' ^hlh (var. '’ala 
^liilt) al-Athar^ dictionary of rare terms found in 
the MtiwaUd of Malik , Sahlh d’al-BuWiari and 
Sahth of Muslim, Alger, Fagnan, Cat.^ n®. 540; 
Khed. Libr., Fihr.^ i. 420; 30, Kit. Tartib al- 
Madarik wa-Takrtb al-Masalik li-Mabrifat A'' lam 
Madhhab ATc/I/r, ^jiographical dictionary of Malikl 
scholars, Zaouyah d’al-Hamel, Giorn. della Soc, 
asiat. Hal., x. 56-7; Madrid, Real Academia, Co- 
dera, Misibn hist., p. 175, nO. 35; Part i., stop- 
ping at the end of 200, in my possession ; extracts 
with transl. in Centcnario della nascita di Michele 
A mart, Palermo 1910, i. 251 — 276 and 365 — 
384, il. 133; 4O. Kitab al-llmlf ila MiFrifat Usui 
al-Riwaya ti'a-Takyid al-Sama', theory of the trans- 
mission of hadJth, Aya-Sofya, n®. 433his; Casiri, 
Bibl.Arab.-Hisp., i. n®. 1567; Ihnal al-Mtflim ft 
Shark Sahih Muslim, Constantinople, Nuri 'Othma- 
nlya, n®. 1035 ^'Bd Raghib Pasha, n®. 310; Casiri, 
i. n®. 1 003^ — 6 ; 6®. al- T'anblkat al-mustanbata ^ala 
'l-Kutub al-mudazvwana, Casiri , i, n®. 987, cf. 
n®. 986; 7®. Biighyat al-RFid ila. ma tadamma- 
nahtt fladifh Unim Zar^ min al-Fatv^id, com- 
mentary on the story of Umm Zar' related by the 
Prophet, Berlin, n». 1585-6; 8®. Kit. al-Flam bi- 
Hudud Katsi^id al-Islam, exposition the five bases 
{kawdid) of Islam, probably Casiri, o. c., i. n®. 1555, 
i.; with the comment, of al-Kabbab, Alger, Fag- 
nan, Cat., n®. 570; 9*’- Kaflda on the five last 
words of KuriSn Ixv. 7, Berlin, n®. 7691, i.; lo®. 
'^Akida, credo, Khed. Libr., Fihr., vii. 295 (with 
anonymous commentary). 

Bibliography; Ibn Khallikan, Wafaydt, 
Cairo 1310, i. 322; al-Dabbl, Bugh^at al- 
Multamis, Madrid 1885, p. 325, n®. 1269; Ibn 
Bashkuwi, al-Sila, Madrid 18S2, p. 446, n®. 
972; Ibn p.l-Abbar, al-MKdjam, Madrid 1 886, 
p. 294, n®. 279; al-Fath b. JChakan, Kal'Sid 
aMlkyan, Paris 1277 A. H., p. 255; al-Mahabl, 
T adhkirat al-Huffaz, HaidarabSd, n. d., iv. 99, 
al-Suyutl, Tabdhat al-Huffaz, ed. Wustenfeld, xvi. 
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5; Ibn Farhun, al-Dlba^^ Fas 1316, p. 177 i 
Ibn al-KadI, Djadhwat al-lktibas^ Fas 1 309, 
p. 277; al-Kattanl, Salwat al-AnJas^ Fas 1316, 
1. 15 1 ; al-Makkarl, Azliar al-Riyad ft Akhbar 
'■Iya 4 ^' (all pubL), Tunis 1222; Wustenfeld, 
Die Geschichischreiber d. Arabcr^Ootlin^^n 1882, 
p. 89, n**. 246; Pons Boigues, E?isayo hio-biblio- 
grafico^ Madrid 1898, p. 218, nO. 174, and p. 505 ; 
Brockelmann, Gescli. d. arab. Litt.^ i. 369 sq.^ 
ii. 700; Huart, Litt. arabe^ p. 232; Moh. Ben 
Cheneb, Et. stir les pe/s. mcnt. dans Vldjaza 
du chc'ibh Abd el-Qadir al-Fdsi^ n“. 90; T. An- 
drae, Die Person Mohammeds^ Upsala 1917, p. 60. 
1 12, 1 18 7., 147 sqq. (Moh. Ben Cheneb.) 
lYAS B. Mu'awiya was appointed kadi of 
Basra by ^Omar b. '^Abd al-'AzIz and died at the 
age of 76 in 121 or 122 (739-740). He has be- 
come proverbial in Arabic literature on account 
of the many examples of ready wit and intui- 
tion {azkanu min lyds^ Frey tag, Prm. Arab., i. 
593) related of him, which were collected by so 
early a writer as al-Mada^inl in a work {Zakan 
lyas'). In this way he has become a familiar figure 
in literature (cf. R. Basset, Revue des Traditions 
populaires, vi. 67). 

Bibliography: Ibn Khallikan , Wafayat, 
ed. Cairo 1299, i. 143 sqq.-, Ibn Nubata, ^ark 
al-’^Uytin ’^ala Risalat Ibn ZaidTtn, Alexandria 
1290, p. 73 sqq. (on the margin of al-Safadi, 
Shark Lamlyat all Adjani, i. 142 sqql)-, al-Sha- 
rIshl,_Comra. on al-Harirt, Makamat (vii.). 
IZMID (older forms: iznukumId; iznikmId; in 
Ibn Khordadhbeh and IdrisI; nikumIdIya; in mo- 
dern times officially written iZMlT), the ancient 
Ni CO media, capital of the independent Liwd 
{mutesarrijiik) of the same name (cf. koeja-IlI). 
The town was taken by the Sal^uks on their 
invasion of Asia Minor at the end of the xith 
century and belonged to the lands of Sulaiman b. 
Kutlumush (470 — 479 = 1078 — 1085) who had 
chosen Nicaea as his capital ; shortly after his 
death it was recaptured by Alexius I Comnenus 
(Anna Comnena, ed. Relfferscheidt, i. 212, cf. 247, 
ii. 72) and, apart from the brief period when 
the Latin Emperors of Constantinople held the 
town (1204 — 1207), remained in possession of 
the Byzantines till it was taken from them by 
the Ottomans under Orkhan, according to the 
Turkish sources, in 727(1325-26) or 726 (1326-7) 
or 731 (1230-31), according to Byzantine sources, 
in 1338, cf. V. Hammer, Gesch. des Ostn. Reiches, 
i. 85 and 580; (for the legends associated with 
the Turkish conquest see Leunclavius, Hist., p. 186- 
190; Sa‘d al-Din, i. 34 — 37; Christo Papadopulos, 
p. 65 sqP). In 1399 Marshal Boucicaut had to turn 
back from the strong walls of the city (J. Dela- 
ville Le Roulx, La France en Orient au XI Ve 
Siecle, p. 371); in 1402 it was sacked by a body 
of Timur’s troops (Ducas, Bonn ed., p. 72). Under 
Turkish rule Izmid acquired special importance as 
an arsenal for the navy and as a yard for building 
small merchant vessels from the wood supplied 
by the rich forests of the neighbourhood. The 
arsenal, said to have been founded by the K6- 
priill’s, abandoned since the middle of last century, 
was to have been restarted again by English 
engineers. The population of the town may be 
put at 25 000, of whom the majority are Muslims, 
and the non-Muhammadan element is represented 
by a strong Armenian community (which immi- 
grated from Persia at the beginning of the xviith 


centui-y), several hundred Greeks, and a small Jewish 
community. Since 1873 Izmid has been connected 
by rail with Constantinople (terminal station Hai- 
dar Pasha; distance 70 miles) and since 1892 with 
Angora. — Only insignificant ruins exist of the an- 
cient and mediaeval buildings; the Byzantine for- 
tifications on the hill are better preserved, which 
Busbecq and Belon still saw in their original form 
in the xvith century. Of the Turkish buildings we 
may mention the madrasa founded by Sultan Or- 
khan in the upper city (originally a church; 
restored by '^Abd al-MadjId) ; the mosques of Per- 
tew Pasha, Muhammad Bey and 'Abd al-Salain 
Bey, built by the architect Sinan, the baths of 
Rustam Pasha and the Khan of Pertew Pasha. 
The pleasure palace with park {sardi baghcesi) 
built by Murad IV has disappeared; another was 
built by Mahmud II and restored by 'Abd al- 
'Aziz. Among the Greek churches the oldest is 
that of St. Panteleimon, said to be also the tomb 
of this patron of the city ; destroyed in the reign 
of Murad IV, it was rebuilt in 1700 and again 
restored in 1861. In the neighbourhood of Izmid 
lay the Champ des Fleurs {Cicck Meidani), where 
Emerich Thokely, prince of Transylvania, spent his 
last years, till his death on Sept. 13, 1705 in a 
voluntary exile (De la Motraye, Voyages, i. 309 ; Paul 
Lucas, Voy. dans la Gr'ece, I' Asie Min., Em^tex- 

dam 1 7 1 4, i. 49) ; his remains buried in the Armenian 
cemetery were brought to Hungary in 1906 with 
his tombstone (cf. von Hammer, Umblick, p. 192). 

Bibliography: Tomaschek, Zur histor. To- 
pographie von Klcinasien, p. 7 5 Tavernier, Les 
six Voyages, i. 5 — 6; Grelot, Rel. nouvelU d'un 
Voyage ii Constantinople (Paris 1681), p. 48 — 
52: Ewliya, Travels, ii. 31 sqq. (ii. 63 — 65 
of the Turkish ed ) ; Kiatib Celebi, Djihannuma, 
p. 662; De la Motraye, Voyages, i. 288 sqq.^ 
R. Fococke, Descr. of the East, ii. 2, 96^7^.; v. 
Hammer, Umblick auf einer Reise von Consian- 
tinopel nach Briissa, Pest l8l8, p. 142 — 1475 
Texier, Descr. de I'Asie Mineure, i. 1 7 — 28; 
Ausland, 1857, p. 255—256; v. d. Goltz, 
tolische Ausftiige, p. 77—81; Cuinet, La Tur- 
quie d'Asie, iv. 356 sqq.-, Christo Papadopulos, 
(Constantinople 1867), p. 59 — 77; P. 
B. Pogodin and O. F. Wulff, Nikomedia in Nach- 
richten des Russ. Arch. Inst, in Konstantinopel, 
ii. (Odessa 1897), p. 77—184 (Russ.). 

(J. H. Mokdtmann.) 

IZMIR (Smyrna), the most important 
commercial town in Asiatic Turkey and 
the residence of the Wall of the province of Aidin. 
The form Izmir (in Ibn Battuta: Yazmir) corre- 
sponds to the form used by Westerners in the 
middle ages, Smirc, Zmirra, etc. (Tomaschek, p. 
28; Esmira in Ram Muntaner, c. 202; Ismira in 
Schiltberger). On the incursion of the Saldju^s 
into Asia Minor at the end of the xi* century 
the Turk Tzachas (T?a%Sc, only in Anna Com- 
nena), the father-in-law of Kilidj Arslan I, who 
lived in Nicaea, established himself in Smyrna and 
undertook from there his campaigns of conquest 
against the islands of the Archipelago and the 
Hellespont; it was only after the Saldjuks were 
driven from Nicaea (June 1097) that Smyrna was 
restored to Byzantine rule. John Vatatzes Dukas, 
emperor of Nicaea (1222—1255), laid out the 
great system of defences on the Pagus hill (Carp, 
laser. Grace., N**. 8749), which commands the 
town. After the dissolution of the SaldjS^ king- 
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dom of Konya, Aidin, Amir of Ephesus, seized 
the town about 1320, and it once more, as in the 
days of Tzachas, became the base for piratical 
raids against the islands of the Archipelago and 
the merchant ships of the Franks. To put an end to 
this the naval powers concerned combined under the 
aegis of the Pope and stormed Smyrna on Oct. zStl* 
1344 (Heyd, Histoire du Commerce dii Levant^ 
i. 538). The Knights of Rhodes, to whom the 
defence of the town was entrusted, built at the 
harbour the fort of St. Peter, near the later cus- 
toms-house, which survived up till about fifty years 
ago. The citadel, on the other hand, remained in 
the hands of the Aidin-oghlu; Bayazid I, who 
dispossessed them, installed a subaM (city go- 
vernor) there. It was not till January 1403 that 
TlmOrlenk stormed the Frankish fort and drove 
the knights out of Smyrna (Sharaf al-Din, Zafar- 
ndma^ ii. 464 — 477; Dukas, p. 72 sqq.\ Chalko- 
kondylas, p. 161, cf. von Hammer, Gesch. d. osm. 
Reiches^ i. 332 sg, and 626 sq. After the withdra- 
wal of Timurlenk from Asia Minor the adven- 
turer Djunaid [q. v., i. lo63l> ry.] seized the town; 
on his overthrow, about 1425, the town passed 
definitely under Ottoman rule. 

The further history of the town is of little ge- 
neral interest. On Sept. 13, 1472, Smyrna w'as 
attacked by the Venetian fleet under Pietro Mo- 
cenigo, plundered and set on fire (Hopf, Chroni- 
ques Grico-Romanes^ p. 207 ; Cipplco, Belle Guerre 
de' Veneziani nelV Asia, p. xxvi sqq . ; Zinkeisen, 
Gesch, d. Osm, Reiches, ii. 405). In the later wars 
of the Turks with the European sea-powers, the 
latter, in view of the numerous European inhabi- 
tants have repeatedly refrained from attacking the 
town, for example the Venetians in the autumn of 
1694, when after the fall of Chios the Turkish fleet 
had retreated before them into the Gulf of Smyrna 
(Kantemir, Gesch, des Osman. Reiches, p. 649 ; Zin- 
keisen, op. cit., V. 175) and the Russians in 1770 
after they had destroyed the Turkish fleet near 
Ceshme (Ypsilanti, T« {lerx riiv ci^oitrtv, p. 466 
sq.-, cf. V. Hammer, Gesch. d. Osman. Reiches, 
viii. 358). As a defence against such attacks from 
the sea, the Porte after the battle in the Darda- 
nelles (June 26, 1656) in the war with Venice 
built defences at the narrowest part of the Gulf 
on Cape Sandjak Burnu, called Sandjak Kal'esi 
(saluting fort) or YenikaPe, which was completely 
destroyed by the earthquake of July 10, 1688 and 
then imperfectedly rebuilt. In modem times the 
batteries were remounted and mine barriers laid 
during the recent wars. 

From the land Smyrna has been repeatedly ra- 
vaged by the turbulent Djalall and Ra'ya, who 
were a plague to Anatolia from the beginning of 
the xviith century, e. g. in 1600 by the hordes of 
Kalenderoghlu and Kara Sa'id (Sandys, Travailes, 
6tfi ed., London 1658, p. 12; cf. v. Hammer, op. 
cit., iv. 398), in 1625 6y Djennet-oghlu of Karasi 
(Roe, Negotiations, p. 410; Zinkeisen, op. cit., iv. 
5 S-i?-X Md in 1736 by Sarlbey-oghlu of Khonas 
(Pococke, ii. 2 p. 38 ; Ipsilanti, op. cit., p. 334). 
Equally dreaded were the regular visits of the 
Barbary corsairs, who till the conquest of Algeria 
by the French had the permission of the Porte to 
recruit their crews from Smyrna and the neigh- 
bourhood (Dumont, Voyages, 1699, iv. 106 sqq.-, 
Toumefort, ii. 198; I^ewdet, Talrlkh. iv. 23, 
vii. 183, X. 233). The Jewish community of Smyrna 
produced in the xviith century the Messianic he- 


retic Sabbatai SebI, the founder of the Ddnme [q. v.] 
sect (crypto-Jewish Muslims), which is still repre- 
sented by a small body (cf. the contemporary 
narrative of Rycaut, the English consul at Smyrna, 
in the continuation of Knolles, History of the 
Turks, ii. 174 sqq.). 

The town was twice visited by earthquakes 
and almost destroyed. In the fiist, that took place 
in July 10, 1688 (Ramadan 12, 1099), the San- 
djak KaPesi was overwhelmed by the waves, most 
of the buildings collapsed, and thousands of people 
— at the lowest estimate 5000 — perished among 
the ruins (Rashid, Ta^rikh, i. 147®; Rycaut, Tur- 
kish History, p. 301 sq.-, Carayon, Relations in- 
edites des Missions de la Compagnie de fesits, p. 
291 sqq.-, Pacificus Smit, Vier jaren in lurkije, 
p. 178 sqq., 246 sq.-, De la Motraye, Voyages, i. 
182 sq.-, Slaars, p. 76, 128). The second took 
place on July 3 and 5, 177® and did equal da- 
mage, chiefly through the conflagration which broke 
out among the falling buildings (Bjornstahl, Brief e, 
iv. 131 — 147; Slaars, p. 132 sq.). Almost equally 
dangerous was the rioting which broke out on 
March 14, 1797 as a result of a quarrel between 
Cephaloniots and Croats, and spread fire and 
death through the town (]2jewdet, op. cit., vi. 
220 sq.-, Zinkeisen, op. cit., vii. 13 sq.). During 
the war of the Porte with Egypt, on Febr. 19, 
1833, emissaries of Ibrahim Pasjia, after he had 
defeated the Turks at Konya (21 Dec. 1832) and 
advanced to K’utahya, occupied Smyrna for Mu- 
hammad 'All but retired again after a few weeks 
(Rosen, Gesch. der Tiirkei, i. 1 71). 

Smyrna is singularly poor in historical monu- 
ments. Nothing worth mentioning is left of the re- 
mains of antiquity. The amphitheatre and the cir- 
cus, in which St. Polycarp, the patron saint of 
Smyrna, suffered martyrdom, were destroyed in 
the xviith century and the materials used to build 
the Bezestin and the Wazirkhan (v. infra). The 
alleged tomb of Polycarp near the circus was 
changed into the grave {turbe) of a Muslim saint 
at the beginning of the xviii'h century. The By- 
zantine castle on Mt. Pagus has for years been 
abandoned and left to decay ; the old mosque and 
the great cistern (.kirk direk), both presumably of 
Byzantine origin, are in ruins, and the historical 
foundation inscription of John Vatatzes, as weU 
as the ancient colossal head of the so-called Ama- 
zon, which was formerly built into the wall over 
the entrance gate of the castle and formed the 
badge of the town, have in recent times been 
ruthlessly destroyed. The Turks considered this 
head to he that of Kaidafa, queen of Saba and 
therefore called the castle Kaidafa KaPesi, which 
in the popular language has been corrupted into 
Kadifa KaPesi (Velvet Castle). Among the nu- 
merous mosques (ca. 20 large, djamf , and 46 
small, masdjid) the following are specially men- 
tioned: Hisar DjamP (said to be the old Frankish 
cathedral), Shadrewan DjamP, Kestaneparari DjamP 
(traditionally said to have been at one time a 
Greek church)> Kemer-alti EjamP, Hadjdji Husain 
DjamP; the large Wazirkhan and the Bezestin 
were built in the years 1675 — 1677 by the Grand 
Vizier Ahmad Koprulii. Other old khan's, (ware- 
houses) are the Derwlshoghlu Khan, Madama Khan, 
and the Kara 'Othman-zade Khan. A peculiarity 
of Smyrna are the numerous arcades of t^e 
Frankish ' quarter, the so called Ferkhane's, (cor- 
rupted from Frenkkhine). In the year no8 
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(1696 — 7) a mint was instituted in Smyrna to 
strike ducats {ashraji) and silver piastres ( sfh rusfc ) ; 
it closed after a tew years however (Rashid, 
Ta’rlkh^ i 226a; cf. Ismahl Ghalib, Takwim-i 
MesUukat-i ’^Othmamye^ n®. 597 — 600). Its great 
importance as a place of export for the pro- 
ducts of the soil and industries of the interior 
(gums, figs, cotton, poppy seeds, opium, valonia, 
licorice, carpets, etc.) was attained by Smyrna 
in the xviith century. The goods of move distant 
lands, e. g. Persian silk and the camelots of 
Angora in those days and down to modem 
times found their way to the west via Smyrna. 
Numerous English and Dutch merchants settled 
there and the English colony has played a distin- 
guished part in the development of the country, 
economic and cultural. Trade with Persia and An- 
gora resulted in a considerable immigration of 
Armenians. The Jews (Sefardim) had the exclusive 
right to serve as brokers. The Europeans lived in 
the Frank quarter and conducted themselves there 
with the same freedom as in their own land. They 
were later joined by a strong community of 
trading Greeks, while the Muhammadan element 
was gradually driven into the back ground. G'aur 
Izmir! (“infidel Smyrna”) therefore became a name 
of the town; the quarter of the town inhabited 
by the Rhodians was already so called by Timur’s 
time in contrast to the upper town, which remained 
in the hands of Muslims (jzmir-i Gabran in Sharaf 
al-Din). — The present population is estimated 
at about 300 000, of whom 90 000 are Muslims, 
1 10 000 Greeks, 30000 Jews, 15000 Armenians, 
55 000 foreigners, including 30 000 Hellenes. 

Bibliograp h^y : Ibn Battuta, Voyages^ ii. 
309 — 312; K'atib CelebI, Dlihan/tuma^ p. 670; 
B. F. Slaars, Etude sur Smyrna^ Smyrne 1868; 
Storari, Guida con cenni storici di Smirna^ To- 
rino 1857; Tomaschek, Ztir historUcbcn Topo- 
graphic von Kleinasien im Mittelalter^ p. 2"] sq.\ 
Paul Ricaut, T he present State of the Greek and Ar- 
menian Churches^ London 1679, p. 33 — 41 ; Spon, 
Voyage, i. 302 Cornells de Bruyn, Eeizen 

(Delft 1698), p. 22 — 29; De la Motraye, Voyages, 
i. 178 — 186; Tournefort, Voy.dti Levant, lu 196— 
202 (Amsterdam 1718); R. Pococke , Ztt'rrrrji/mw 
of the East, ii. 2, p. 34 — 39; Bjornstahl, Briefe, 
vi. 15 sqq.-. Chandler, Travels, 2nd ed., p. 55 
sqq.\ Choiseul-Gouffier, Voy. pittoresque de la 
Gr'ece, i. 200 — 204; Dallaway, Constantinople 
Ancient and Modern, p. 196 — 207; De Laborde, 
V oy. de I'Asie Mineure, p. 3 — 9 ; Prokesch von 
Osten, Denkwitrdigkeiten aus dem Orient (Stutt- 
gart 1836/1837); Arundell, Discoveries in Asia 
Minor (London 1834), B. 353—425; on the 
commerce of Smyrna; Lemonidi, Le commerce 
de la Turquie, s. 1 . 1849; Scherzer, Smyrna, 
Wien 1873; Demetrius Georgiades, Ssnyrne el 
I'Asie Mineure, Paris 1885 ; W. Heyd, Hist, du 
Commerce du Levant, Ind. ; F. Rougon, Smyrne 
Paris 1892; Bronnen tot de Geschiedenis van den 
Levantschen LLandel, verzameld door K. Heeringa, 
^7 II {Bijks Geschiedkundige Publicatien, n^. 9 — 
*°7 34 , ’sGravenhage 1910 — 17); on the history 
of the foreign communities ; Liideke, Glaubwitr- 
dige Nachrichten von dem Tiirkischcn Reiche 
nebst der Beschreibung eines zu Smyrna er- 
richteten Evangeliscken Kirchenwesens, Leipzig 
1 7 70; Stein wald, Beitrage zur Geschichte der 
Deutschen Evangelischen Gemeinde in Smyrna, 
Berlin n. d. ; M. A. Perk, De Nederlandsche 


Protestantsche Gemeente te Smirna, Leiden 1910. 

— Older views in de Bruyn, Tournefort and the 

works of Choiseul-Gouffier and de Laborde ; plans 

by Storari (1856) and Lamech Saad (1871). 

(J. H. Mordtmann.) 

IZNIK, the ancient and Byzantine Ni- 
caea {fVtklya in Ibn Khordadhbih and al-Idrlsi), 
was besieged in vain by the Arabs in their first 
campaigns against Byzantium in 717 and 725 (Theo- 
phanes, ed. de Boor, i. 397 and 405 sqql) and fell at 
the beginning of 1081 into the hands of the Saldjuk 
Sulaiman, son of Kutlumush, who made his residence 
there. The first Crusaders undei Walther Habenichts 
were severely defeated before Nicaea in 1096 by Alp 
Arslan, son and successor of Sulaiman; next year, 
however, the town could not withstand the on- 
slaught of the Crusaders, led by Godfrey de Bouillon, 
and surrendered on June 19/20, 1097 to the By- 
zantines in alliance with the Crusaders, in whose 
possession it remained till the Ottoman invasion. 
Sultan ^Othman I is said to have attacked Nicaea, 
but it was not till the time of Orkhan that it was 
taken after a prolonged siege in 731 (1331); 
he moved his capital thither for a time ('Ashik- 
pashazade and Leunclavius, Llist.,'}. 195; cf. Nice- 
phoros Gregoras, iii. 50S sql). In 1402 the town 
was taken and devastated by a raiding body of 
Timur’s troops (Ducas, p. 72; Sheref al-Din, Za- 
farndma, ii. 454), but it soon recovered from this 
blow, and it is described as flourishing and pros- 
perous at the time of the rebellion of Prince 
Mustafa (Leunclavius, Hist., p. 525, 1 . 46); Bayazid 
II is said to have intended after the death of his 
father, Muhammad II, to renounce the throne and 
retire to Nicaea. 

The decline of the town began about the middle 
of the xviitli century ; the population then estimated 
at 10.000 (Grelot) has since sunk to 1500. The 
once flourishing manufacture of faience tiles {cint), 
which Otter {Voyage en Turquie, i. 44) still found 
working in 1736, has now ceased. Only a slight 
memory of it, no longer understood, remains in 
the name Cinlzlik (for CinI Iznik, “faience Iznik”), 
which the town popularly bears. The present vil- 
lage occupies a small part of the area surrounded 
by the town rvalls and forms with its district a 
community {nahiya) of the Kada of Yenishehr, in 
the wilayet of Khudawendigiar (Brussa), while 
Iznik was formerly the capital of a kada of the 
eydlet of Kodja-eli. The general decay has also 
affected the ancient buildings. The best [preserved 
are the Roman and Byzantine walls consisting of 
a double rampart (best described by Prokesch and 
Texier; cf. thereon Kbrte, Mitt, des Deutsch. Arch. 
Instituts, Athens, xxiv. 398 — 409) with their mo- 
numental gateways and 238 towers (Texier). The 
Byzantine part of these defences dates from the 
time j)f Leo III the Isaurian, who had them 
built here after the Arab invasion of 726 {Corp. 
Laser. Graec., n® 8864); Michael III in 858, and 
later Theodore Lascaris {Corp. Lnscr. Graec., nO. 
8745 — 8747) completed and improved them. Of 
the foundations of Sultan Orkhan only a madrasa 
is still in use; the mosque (restored in the xvi'h 
century by Sinan for Sulaiman I) has with its 
'^Imaret been dilapidated for centuries ; of the build- 
ings of the family of Djandarall Khair al-I )in Pasha, 
the Yeshil I tjamP (built in 7S0 — 794 H.) and the 
mosque of Mukrime Khatiin. dedicated to Eshref- 
zade Rami (flourished in the reign of Muhammad II; 
cf. Mitt. d. Seminars f. Or. Sprachen zu Berlin, v. 2, 
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p. 164), are tolerably well preserved; the tomb of 
Eshrefzade is still a much visited place of pilgrimage. 
Of the three churches which the Greeks still had 
at the end of the xvith century (Crusius, Ttirco- 
graecia. p. 204), those of St. Theodori and of 
St, George have disappeared; the third, that of 
the Koiitijjm; tsJ; Tlavxyla', restored in 1807, is a 
Byzantine building of the ixtl» century with addi- 
tions of the xith and of interest on account of its 
old mosaic decorations. 

Biblio gr af hy. Ibn Khordadhbih, p. 17; 
Ibn Battuta, ed. Paris, ii. 323 — 325; Busbecq, 
Episiolae^ ed. Plantin 1585, fol. 311; Grelot, 
Relation nouvelle d'tm Voyage a Constantinople^ 
p. 45 — 47 ; Ewliya Celebi, Siyahetname, iii. 7 — 
10; K^atib Celebi, Dj,ihannuma^ p. 662 ry. ; Paul 
Lucas, Voyage dans la Gr'ece^ I'Asie Mineure 
etc. (Amsterdam 1714), i. 65 — 72; Pococke, 
Description of the East^ ii. 2, p. 121 — 123; 
Sestini, Voyage dans la Grice asiatique (Paris 
1789), p. 213 — 220; V. Hammer, Umblick auf 
einer Reise von Constantinopel nach Brussa (Pesth 
1818), p. 99 — 125, and Gesch. it. Osm. Reiches.^ 
i. 101 — 108; Kinneir, Journey through Asia 
Minor p. 23 — 31; Mehemmed Mendsik 

al-Hadidj (Stambul 1232), p. 26 — 27; Prokesch 
von Osten, Denkw'urdigkeiten und Erinnerungen 
aus de 7 n Orient., iii. 105 — 123; Leon de Laborde, 
Voyage de I'Asie Mineure., p. 36 — 44; Texier, 
Descr. de I'Asie Mineure., i. 30—58; Ausland, 
P- 686' ; Salname-i Khudaviendigidr., 
xii. 414 — ^416; V. d. Goltz, Anatolische Ausjiuge, 
p. 406 — 445. Views and plans in Pococke, de 
Laborde and Texier. On the Greek Church: 
Oskar WulfF, Die Koiniesiskirche in Nicaea und 
ihre Mosaiken^ Strassburg 1 903; also: ’Aa-o 
Keava-TavTfvooTrfAsti)? I/5 N/xarav t/wo ©. 
Ka/ 3 «A/e(iou Mapxov/Jfov, Constantinople 1909. 

(J. H. Mordtmann.) 

'IZRATL (in European literature one also finds 
'Azra’il), the name of the angel of death, one of 
the four archangels (next to Djibril, MikhaTl, Israfil). 
The name is perhaps a corruption of 
which is given by Eiseninenger, Entdecktes Juden- 
ihum., ii.^ 333, as the name of the prince of Hell. 
Like Israfil, whose office of trumpet-blower at the 
last judgment is sometimes given to him, he is of 
cosmic magnitude; if the water of all the seas 
and rivers were poured on his head, not a drop 
would reach the earth. He has a seat {sarlr') of 
light in the fourth or seventh heaven, on which 
one of his feet rests; the other stands on the 
bridge between paradise and hell. He is however 
also said to have 70 000 feet. 

The description of his appearance agrees almost 
exactly with that in Jewish literature: he has 4000 
wings and his whole body consists of eyes and 
tongues, the number of which corresponds with 
that of the living. He however, is also said to 
have four faces. 

At first he was an angel like others. When 
Allah wanted to create man, he ordered Dj ibrll 
to snatch from the earth for this purpose a hand- 
ful of its main constituents. The earth, how- 
ever, stirred up by Iblis, offered resistance, so that 
neither Cjibril, nor Mikha^il nor Israfil could carry 
out the commission. But 'Izra’il managed to do it. 
On account of his hard-heartedness (killat al-rahmaf I 
Allah then appointed him angel of death. 

On account of his strength he is also master 
of death. When Allah had created Death, he 


summoned the angels to look at him. When they 
saw his astonishing strength, they fell down un- 
conscious and remained lying for thousand years. 
Then they awakened and said: “Death is the 
most powerful of creatures”. But Allah said: “I 
have appointed ‘Izrahl to be lord over him”. 

Several angels of death are mentioned, as in 
Jewish literature ; and it is said that 'Izrail deals 
with the souls of the prophets while the souls of 
ordinary men are under his EhalTfa. Special stress 
is laid on the beginning of Siira Ixxix. as authority 
for a number of angels of death: “By those who 
tear forth and by those who draw forth” etc. The 
former are said to be those angels who drag the 
souls of the unbelievers by force from their bodies, 
while by the latter are meant those who have to 
separate the souls of the believers from their bodies. 
The explanation of the verse however is not 
certain. In Sura xxxii. II mention is made of the 
angel of death (in the singular). 

'Izra^II keeps a roll of mankind. But he does 
not know the date of death of the individuals. 
Whether one belongs to the blessed or the damned, 
he sees from the fact that the names in the first 
category are surrounded by a bright and those in 
the second by a dark circle. 

When the day of a man’s death approaches, 
Allah causes to fall from the tree below his throne 
the leaf on which the man’s name is written. 
'Izra’ll reads the name and has to separate the 
person’s soul from his body after 40 days. 

But there are some people who strive against the 
separation, and object that the angel of death is 
acting arbitrarily. The latter then goes back to 
Allah and tells him his experience. Allah then 
gives him as a credential an apple from Paradise 
on which the basmala [q. v.] is written ; when the 
man sees this, he yields. 

Man also has other means of making it dif- 
ficult for the angel of death to carry out his task. 
If the latter wants to creep into his throat to 
fetch out his spirit, the dying man recites a 
dhikr [q.v.] and thus closes the entrance. The angel 
then returns to Allah, who advises him to try it 
with the dying man’s hand. If the latter however is 
just making a sadaka [q. v.] the angel’s entrance is 
again impossible. Finally however 'IzraTl writes 
the name of God on the man’s hand. Then the 
bitter feeling of separation disappears and the 
angel can enter to fetch the spirit. — On the other 
hand, it is also said that he pierces men with a 
poisoned lance. Another account is as follows : When 
a believer is on his deathbed, the angel of death 
stands at his head and draws his soul oat as 
gently as water runs out of a skin. He hands it 
to his assistants who carry it through the seven 
heavens up to the highest and then place it with 
the body in the grave (the soul’s journey to heaven; 
cf. Bousset in Archiv f. d. Religionswissenschafty iv.). 

But if an unbeliever die, the angel of death tears 
the soul out of his body in the roughest fashion. 
The gate of heaven closes before the soul, as it 
is carried up, and it is thrown down to earth again. 

Characters like Idris, Ilyas, 'Isa and al-Khadir 
[q. V.] , as is well known , were not subject to 
death. As regards Moses the same thing could not 
be asserted; but the Bible throws a veil over his 
death. Muslim tradition accordingly says that Moses 
defended himself against the angel of death, who , 
came with the fatal message to him, and bruised hi* ^ 
eye. AEah said to the angel when he came back: - • 
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“If he places his hand on a cow, as many years are 
to be granted him as his hand covers' hairs”. “And 
then?” asked Moses. “Death”, said Allah. — It is 
also related that the angel of death came to Moses 
with an apple from Paradise; when he had smel- 
led this, he died. 

On an experience of Solomon’s with the angel 
of death, see al-BaidawI on Sura xxxi. 34; on his 
visit to Idris, see that article. 

Bibliography. The Commentaries on Sura 
ii. 28; xxxii. II and Ixxix. i; M. Wolff, Mti- 
hammedanische Eschatologie., p. ll sqq.\ al-Gha- 
zall, al-Durra al-Fdhhira.^ ed. L. Gautier, p. 7 
sqq.\ al-Kisa’i, ''AdjlPib al-Malakut.^ Leiden 
MS. 538 Warn., f. 26 ry.; al-Tabari (ed. Leiden), 
i. 87; al-Mas‘’udI, Murudj al-Dhahab (ed. Paris), 
i. 51; Ibn al-Athir (ed. Tomberg), i. 20; al- 
Diyarbekrr, Tc^rikh al-Khanns (Cairo 1283), 
i. 36; al-Thalabl, Kisas al-AnbiyiP (C&iro 1290), 
p. 23, 216 sq.\ Mudjir al-Din al-Hanbali, Kit. 
al-Uns al-dpalJl (Cairo 1283), i. 16 ry. ; al- 
BuWiarl, Diana'iz. bab 69; (Mutahhar b. Tahir 
al-MakdisI), Kit. al-Bad^ wa 'I- Ta^rikh.^ ed. Huart, 
i. 17S1 ii. 214; Mishkdt al-Masabth., trans. by 
A. N. Matthews, i. 365 sqq. ; Bodenschatz, 
Kirchliche Verfassung der hetttigen yjidcn (Er- 
langen 1748), iii. 93; Eisenmenger, Entdecktcs 
yudenthiim (Konigsberg 1711, i. ch. xix., ii. 333. 

(A. J. Wensinck.) 

'IZZ al-DAWLA, honorific name frequently as- 
sumed by Muhammadan princes, e. g. Bakhtiyar [q.v.]. 

'IZZ al-DIN, honorific name, for princes often 
combined ■vwth the preceding Q/zz al-Daxvla wal- 
Dln). However, not only princes bear this name, 
but scholars also. 

'IZZET MOLLA, Kecedji-zade Mehmed, '/s- 
zet Efendi.^ an important Ottoman statesman 
and poet in the reign of Mahmud II. Born in 
1200 (1785-6) in Constantinople, the son of the 
Ifadl-'asker Salih Efendi, he devoted himself to a 
theological and legal career, following in his father’s 
footsteps. When he had reached the position of Molla 
of Galata, he was subsequently involved in the fall of 
his patron Halet Efendi, as he had written satirical 
verses on his behalf. He was therefore banished 
to Keshan near Rodosto. Pardoned a year later 
he regained Sultan Mahmud’s favour, who chose, 
him as a companion. 'Izzet received the highest 
religious offices. In 1245 (1829) he acted as 
a representative at the peace negotiation wdth 
Russia. His openly displayed bias in favour of 
peace at any price brought upon him the enmity 
of the war party, whose intrigues succeeded in get- 
ting him banished to Siwas. There he died soon 
after his arrival in 1245 (*829-30), of poison, it is 
said. One of his sons is the statesman Fu^ad Pasha. 

In addition to numerous chronograms he com- 
posed two diwans, Behdr-i Efkar (Springtime of 
Thoughts), concluded about 1240 (1824-5), 
Khazan-i At^r (Autumn of Actions), only put 
together after his death, Neither transcends medio- 


crity. 'Izzet however won great renown through 
his two romantic Mathnawi ; Giilshen-i '■Ashk (Rose- 
garden of Love), completed 1227 (1812), lithogr. 
Constantinople 1265, is a short romance on the 
old Persian model with a strain of Mewlewi mys- 
ticism. The subject matter shows a pretty and 
original imagination. But still more attractive is 
his thoroughly characteristic Mathnawi composed 
during his exile in Keshan with the ambiguous 
title Mihnet-Ke.shan (“The Sufferer” or “Suffering 
in the place of exile at Keshan”). This is the poetical 
diary of an exile, in which ghazals, Ijasidas and 
chronograms are scattered through the Mathnawi 
verses, and it gives an interesting insight into the 
world of ideas of a highly educated dignitary 
of the time and at the same time truthfully 
reflects provincial life in European Turkey at 
the period of the beginning of Mahmud’s reforms. 
The work, the language of which is already re- 
markably national Turkish and is interspersed with 
Turkish every-day idioms, secures ‘Izzet Molla a 
distinguished place among the reformers of the 
language and the modernists. It was lithographed in 
1269 at Constantinople. Ziya Pasha also published 
it in his Kh arabat: Turk Mathnawlyat (1292). 

Bibliography. M. NadjI, Esaml (130S), 
p. 216; Thureiya, Sidpill-i '^Othmdni (1311), iii. 
458 ; Hammer-Purgstall, Gcsch. der Osman. Dicht- 
kunst., iv. 506 — 25; Gibb, A History of Ot- 
toman Poetry., iv. 304 — 22; Schlechta-Wssehrd, 
Izzet Mollah., Fuad Paschas Voter und dessen 
, Tristia", Leipzig 1863. (Theodor Menzel.) 
'IZZI (Wak'a-NuwTs Sulalman 'IzzI Efendi) ; 
Turkish historigrapher-royal and poet. 
He was the son of Khalil Agha, commander of 
the Baltadji Guard, and of Khadidja, daughter of 
Ahmad HI, and entered the Imperial DlwSn as 
secretary. In 1156 (1743) he was appointed the 
seventh holder of the office of historiographer- 
royal (■walfa-nuwls) in succession to Subhi. In 
1160 he became master of ceremonies ( teskrifati). 
He died in Diumada II 1160 (March/April 175S) 
and was buried beside Shaikh Murad-zade, who 
had initiated him into the Nakshbandi order. 'Izzi 
left a Diwan and a chronicle covering the years 
1157—1165 (1744 — 1752). It was printed in 1199 
(1784) as a continuation of Subhi’s history. 'Izzi’s 
prose is more praised than his poetry. But his 
style is the most exuberant and to us the most 
unpleasing of all Ottoman historians. His fondness 
for chronograms is notorious. He enjoyed a con- 
siderable reputation as a calligrapher. 

Bibliography. Djemal al-Din, ’^Othyrianli 
tarlkh we muwerrikhleri (Constantinople 1314), 
p. 49 ry. ; Thureiya, Sidjill-i '^Othmani (1311), 
iii. 467 ; V. Hammer , Gesch. des Osman. 
Reiches., iv. 3, 418,430,486; Hammer-Purgstall, 
Gesch. der Osman. Dichtkunst., iv. 173, 284; do. 
Hormayr's Archiv (1823), N“. 27, 28; Pertsch, 
Verzeichn. der (Berlin), N®. 187. 

(Theodor Menzel.) 
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JACOB. [See israTl.] 

JAEN, situated at the foot on the north east 
of the labalcuz (= Djabal Kuz), west of the Gua- 
dalbull6n, is the capital (1700 feet above sea 


level ; 30,000 inhabitants) of the Spanish pro- 
vince of the same name (300,000 inhabi- 
tants), the area in which the Guadalquivir-Baetis 
takes its rise in Upper Andalusia; Andalusia in 
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the narrower use of the word (el Andalucia) com- 
prises the whole basin of the Baetis and its tri- 
butaries and from west to east includes the five 
modern provinces of Huelva, Cadiz, Sevilla, Cor- 
doba and Jaen, while Andalusia in the wider sense 
includes also the ancient kingdom of Granada, fi- 
nally reconquered in 1492 by the Reyes Catolicos, 
Ferdinand and Isabel, with the mountainous three 
modern provinces on the Mediterranean, Malaga, 
Granada and Almeria, so that greater Andalusia 
corresponded to the ancient classical (Provincia 
Hispania) Baetica. 

The name Jaen is derived from the Aiabic 
Djayyan (in Spain pronounced Djayyen with 
iviala [q. v.]), the origin of which is unknown (old 
Spanish usually Gien), as Dozy’s derivation from 
U-cien-se (Edrisl, Descr. de I'Afrique et de I'Es- 
fagne^ transl., p. 248 sq.) seems impossible to us, 
especially as the ancient Ucia is rather to be 
sought on the Baetis itself near Andiijar. Jaen is 
rather the ancient Aurgi or Flavium Aurgitanum, 
which still survives in Av/raba (Yakut, ed. Wiis- 
tenfeld. i. 400, ii. t86), if we read Awriya in- 
stead of Awraba. Awriya-Jaen is said by Yakut 
to be the capital of the Kiirat Djayyan. also called 
simply al-Hadira, the capital. At the Arab con- 
quest, the province of Jaen was colonized by im- 
migrants from the Syrian Djund [q. v.] of Kinnasrin. 
The most celebrated among its numerous scholars 
is the grammarian Ibn Malik [q.v.]. 

The history of Jaen is naturally closely bound 
up with that of the adjacent capital of the rvestern 
amirate and caliphate of Cordova, after the fall 
of which it formed for a time a small kingdom 
of slight importance until in 1248 it was con- 
quered by the Ferdinand III the Saint, of Castille. 
In D. Miguel Lafuente Alcantara’s Historia dc 
Granada^ based quite uncritically on Conde, the 
history of Jaen as well as that of Malaga and Al- 
meria is superficially discus.sed. 

Bibliography: al-Mukaddasi {Bibl. Geogr. 
Arab., iii.2), p. 234; Ibn al-Fakih {Biol. Geogr. 
Arab., v.), p. 87, 16 sqq. ; Ibn Roste {Bill. Gergr. 
Arab., vii.), p. 355; Yakut (ed. Wiistenfel'd), 
i. 400, ii, i6g sq., 186; Mara.std al-Ittil!f, v. 
128; Makkarl, ed. Dozy 0. a., s. Ind. ; Ibn Tdharl, 
al-Bayaa al-ntughrib (ed. Dozy), ii. 33 and 81 
84 infra, in, nS, 126, 139, 140, 142, 146* 
149, 15°' 166, 169, 201. 202; Bibl. Arabico- 
Hispana, s, Ind. : Madoz, Diccionario, ix. 46^ sa. 

(C. F. Seybold.) 

JANINA Qlcozvvivsi, ’’Idvvrja, turkish Ydniya), a 
town in lower Albania, on the west bank of 
the lake of the same name, at the foot of Mount j 
Mitzik^lis, 1900 feet above the sea-level. It was I 
formerly the capital of the vilayet of the same 
name, dhe palace of the I’asha and tivo of its 
mosques are situated on a peninsula which runs 
out to the middle of the lake. It was defended 
by several forts. It replaced the ancient Do- 
dona which had become the see of a bishopric, and 
the ruins of which are still to be seen 12 miles away ; 
after the invasion of the Goths under Tottla in 
551, it took the name Joannina, derived from 
that of St. John (c xyic:; ’Iryavvrj^) who had be- 
come the patron saint of the town. In the reign 
of Sultan Murad II, after the capture of Salonika, 
the^ deputies of the town offered to surrender 
Janina to him, if he allow'ed the inhabitants to 
enjoy their privileges and liberties. The Sultan 
accepted their conditions, received the keys of the ' 


town and handed over to the deputies a khatl-i 
short/, signed with his own hand (ist .Safar S35 = 
9 Oct. 1431); it is said that the ceremony took 
place at a place near Salonika called Klidi (key). 
Eighteen officers under the charge of Sman Beg 
were ordered to take possession of the town and 
to build outside the walls, in accoidance with the 
treaty, the houses they were to live in ; in spite 
of the pledge, the commissioners had the church 
of St. Michael in the middle of the town demolished 
and the fortifications dismantled; taking advantage 
of a festival celebrated in the church ot the Pan- 
tokrator, they attacked the crowd and carried oft 
the daughters of the best families. Janina had no 
particular history till the time when 'All Pasha 
of Tepe-Dilen [see 'alI tepedilenli] , desiring 
to escape ftom the yoke of the Sublime Porte, 
made it his capital. He brought prosperity and 
life to the town, protecting agriculture and com- 
merce. The siege of 1236 (1820) ruined the 
town. Of the 16 churches which formerly 
existed only six are left. The mosque of Arslan 
Agha was built in 1712 on the site of the an- 
cient basilika of St. John ; many ancient columns 
are still found there. Other noteworthy buildings 
are the Bairakly DjamP (the “mosque of the stan- 
dard”), built by Bayazid II, and that of Mus- 
tafa Efendi. Besieged by the Greeks at the end 
of 1912 it capitulated on March 6, 1913, and was 
definitely ceded to Greece by the Turkish Empire 
(Treaty of Athens, Nov. 14, 1913). 

Local industries include the manufacture of 
blankets called valensa, fine carpets, a serge called 
shayak, slippers called yatiiya caryghy, mir- 
rors, gold and silver thread, and garments em- 
broidered with gold for the use of the Albanians. 
The population was given as 16.230 in 1874 
by L. Moreau, French vice-consul in Hull, de la 
Socielc Soo. de Geogr., 6th Ser., xii. (1876), ^1,1, sqq., 
cf. Pclerm. Mitt., suppl. Vol. xxii. 42 sq. and 
supra i, 451a). 

The former province of Janina comprised the 
sandjak of Yaniya, of Ergeri (Argyrokastro), of 
Preveza and of Berat, and also, before the cession 
of Thessaly to Greece, that of Tirhala (Trikkala). 

Bibliography. 'All Dj ewad, Lughat-i Di o 
ghrafiyd, p. 844; Chalcocondyle, Decadence dc 
P empire grec, Bk. v. ch. 5, p. 137 (trans. De 
Vigenere); Pouqueville, Hist de la regeneration 
de la Gr'ece (Paris 1824), ii. 102 sqq.-. Sal-name 
J3251 P- 938 sqq.-. J. v. Hammer, Gesch. des 
Osman. Keichs, i. 442 sq., 647 ; N. Jorga, Ge- 
schichte des ostttan. Reiches, i. 408. 

(Cl. Hu art.) 

JANISSARIES (Turkish ysHi-cerl[k] , “new 
troops”), the name given to the regular in- 
fantry created by the Ottoman Turks 
in the xivth century, which became their 
principal force and rendered possible the vast 
conquests made in this and the following centuries. 
Their organisation goes back to Sultan Qrkhan 
(726= 1326), sou and successor of 'Othman, his 
brother and prime minister 'Ala'’ al-Din, and Kara 
Khalil Cendereli [see cenderili], brother-in-law of 
Shaikh Edeball. Before this time the chief Ottoman 
troops were, as in the Persian armies, bodies of 
horsemen called akyndji (light cavalry); they were 
supported by infantry called in Persian piyada and 
in Turkish yaya (foot-soldiers) who, although or- 
ganised in companies of ten, a hundred, and a 
thousand men were in reality mere levies without any 
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great cohesion. It is Kara-Cendereli’s merit that 
he created regular regiments of infantry at an age 
when mediaeval Europe was still at the stage of 
armed bands, before the organisation of the com- 
panies of archers in England, and a century be- 
fore the first standing armies in France under 
Charles VII. It was very probably the contact 
with the legions of the Byzantines, although far 
sunk from their former glory, that gave the Turks 
the idea of supporting the Turkoman cavalry with 
well-trained infantry. But recruiting for the latter 
was carried out on entirely different lines, of which, 
moreover, the Janissaries are the only example in 
histoiy. 

In the article dewshirme [q. v.]. it has been 
explained how the Ottoman government used to 
levy from Christian peoples conquered by them 
a tribute of children, who were converted to Is- 
lam and educated in special schools and continued 
to be regarded as slaves of the sovereign 
the children of Janissaries married to native women 
in the Barbary regencies and their descendants 
are called kul ogJihi “sons of slaves'” [cf. i. 26ol>^ 
271^])* An institution of this kind was contrary 
to Muslim law which does not allow a sovereign 
to force the dhimmi [v. dhimma] to give their 
children into slavery; the Turks who were in the 
service of the ^Abbasid Caliphs came from captures 
made on enemy territory {dar harb) and not from 
conquered territory {dar islavi)'^ it w’as only pos- 
sible to form the Janissaries by an act of the ruler 
Curf)^ in disregard of canon law {^arfat), 

■ From the first the new troops were under the pa- 
tronage of the dervish Hadjdji Bekta^ and regarded 
as affiliated to the religious order which he had 
founded, (cf. bektaj^ and hurUfIs); as headgear 
they were given a bonnet of white felt, to which there 
was attached behind a piece of cloth in memory 
of the benediction, during which the saint had 
left his sleeve hanging on the back of his dock. 
This bonnet had a wooden spoon as a badge. 
Ihe names of the officers were taken from various 
departments of the kitchen: corba^ji-bashy (chief : 
soup-maker), askci-basky (chief cook), as we shall 
see later. The most sacred object in the regiment 
was the great cauldron of bronze {kaza?i) around 
which they assembled not only at meals but also 
to take counsel. Upsetting the cauldron was a 
sign of revolt, which became more frequent in 
course of time when, from the reign of Sultan 
Muhammad IV (1051 — 99 ~ 1641— 87), the an- 
cient practice of dewshirme fell into disuse. 

The corps of Janissaries was called odjak^ 
“hearth” ; it was divided into several tactical 
units called orta^ “regiment”, fixed in number and 
of varying strength (according to the period, 100, 
500 and up to 3000 men) ; these orta were lod- 
ged in barracks called oda “rooms” (East Turk. 
otali). In the field the regiments encamped under 
huge round tents on which were embroidered 
their distinctive emblems. Numbering 165 at first, 
the orta were increased in number to 196, not 
including 59 orta formed by the ‘^Adjemi-oghlan 
[q- V.] and divided into three classes: djemifat, 
assembly” comprising loi orta', 2. bdluk, 
“division”, comprising 6l orta; '^.segban, “hunts- 
men, hound-keepers”, popularly called seimen, to 
the number of 34 orta. 

This corps was commanded by a general with 
the tiy yeni-ceri-aghasy, '‘■agha [q. v.] of the Ja- 
nissanes who had a special residence in the 


capital and offices where the business of the corps 
was conducted. The Sultan was not obliged to 
choose him fiom among the officers of the odjak. 
He was also in control of the police and of the 
maintenance of order in the capital; he was al- 
ways followed by aides-de-camp carrying the fa- 
laka (see feleke). In war this general was pre- 
ceded by a white standard suimounted by a horse- 
tail (fug/i) and followed by footmen {shatir) 
^having the tails of their robes tucked up and 
fastened in their girdles. — The scgbTin-badiy was 
originally, as his name indicates, the chief of the 
segba/i; but as, in time, the orta of the segban 
were placed under the direct command of the agha, 
this post lost some of its importance ; however when 
the agtia set out for war at the head of the odgak, 
the seghan-bashl acted as his deputy in the ca- 
pital with the title of kaiin-inakarn. The kul- 
kiaya, “superintendent of the slaves”, commanding 
the boliik, was also adjutant to the agha-, in war 
he was chief of staff of the corps; he enjoyed 
great influence, being chosen for the post by the 
Janissaries themselves and having the right, after 
reporting the matter to the agha, to appoint su- 
balterns of a rank lower than that of the corbadji. 
The other general officers of the corps were in order 
of precedence, the saghardji-bashy, “chief of the 
bloodhound-keepers”, commanding the 64th orta', 
the vmhzir-a gh a. “chief of the ushers”, who re- 
presented the interests of the corps with the 
Grand Vizier; the senior and junior khasseki, 
“charged with special duties”, who were sent into 
the provinces to settle questions concerning the 
odgak there; the bash-iaush, chief of the ser- 
geants”, commanding the 5th orta, the crier of 
of the council, who carried out its decisions and 
enrolled the recruits; the Idayaycri, “the lieutenant 
of the intendant”, representing the kul-k‘aya with 
the agha. who transmitted the latter’s orders to 
the provinces; the Uatib, “secretary”, who had 
to keep the registers called kotuk, “tree-trunk”. 

The officers of each orta were i. the lorbadjy, 
colonel of the regiment, an expression which has 
survived in vulgar Turkish with the meaning “no- 
table of a village”. 2. the oda-bashy, “chief of the 
barrack-room”, adjutant to the preceding, who kept 
order on parade and saw that the rules were obeyed ; 
3. the '.oakil-khardi, “controller of expenditure”, 
who looked after the rations; 4. the bairakdar, 
“standard-bearer; 5. the bash-eski, “chief of the 
veterans”, the oldest soldier in the orta, who en- 
joyed great consideration on account of this title; 
as he was in command of the kara-kol, “guards”, 
he was also called bash-kara-kollakci', 6. the ashei- 
basky, “chief cook”, the quarter-master of the 
regiment, having under his command the yamak, 
“assistants”, who was also head of the guard-room 
and of the prison of the regiment; his sign of 
office was a large knife; 7. the sakka-bashy, 
“chief water-carrier”. 

The offensive and defensive weapons of the 
Janissaries varied at different epochs ; we shall 
give here a few indications of their nature taken 
from Dj ewad, from a stock-taking made in the 
depot for old arms (Museum of St. Irene) in Con- 
stantinople; sling, bow and arrows (employed 
alongside of fire-arms until 955 (1548), according 
to Solak-zade, Tdrikh, p. 396, 429, 510, but kept 
as a sport down to our own times in the clubs of 
the archers called kemdn-kesh; at the old exercise 
ground at the 0 ^-Meidan marble pillars mark the 
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distance of the Sultan Mahmud II’s shot); claw- 
footed and screw-jack and winding arbalests 
(tafar-oky)^ javelin {^^erid)^ matchlock, flint- 
lock, blunderbuss (cf. Montecuculli , Memoires ^ 
Bk. II), pistol, bayonet (introduced in 1151 = 
1738, then dropped and taken up again in 
1168 = 1755)1 maces Cgiirz^ sheshper, topuz), 
whips, flails, axes, scythes, halberds, bills, straight 
swords, for one or two hands, sabres (kylyl^ pala^ 
yata gh an) ^ daggers (kamaj^ lances, bucklers, 
coats-of-mail covered in places with metal plates, 
helmets of copper or steel (the peak in imitation 
of the shape of a fez , terminating in a sharp point). 

Each orla had an emblem which was placed 
upon its flags as well as upon the doors of the 
barracks; the Janissaries also had a habit of tat- 
tooing it on their arms and legs. Promotions in 
rank were always made by seniority. The Janis- 
saries were only punished by their own officers; 
the punishments were imprisonment, the bastinado 
and death; in the last case the execution took 
place secretly at night at Rumili-hisar and the 
body was thrown into the Bosphorus with a can- 
non ball at its feet; a cannon shot however an- 
nounced the execution of the sentence. Soldiers 
who became old and infirm or disabled, were 
retired with a pension; they were called otiirak. 

The admission of foreign elements, outside of the 
recruits from the ranks of the ^adieml-o gh lan [q. v.], 
gradually caused the corps of Janissaries to lose 
its value; the origin of these abuses dates back 
to the Sultan Murad III, who in 990 (1582) for- 
ced the odpak^ in spite of the regulations and in 
spite of the resignation of the agha Ferhad, to 
receive into their ranks acrobats and wrestlers who 
had amused the people at the festivals on the 
circumcision of the prince who was later to be- 
come Sultan Muhammad III. Since then indivi- 
duals of every kind, to gain the privileges of 
the corps succeeded in gaining admission to it 
by patronage or purchase. In H53 (1740) the 
authority to deal in salaried offices (^ulufe) which 
anyone could buy or sell, completed the ruin of 
the Janissaries as a military force. Those who 
were really soldiers no longer drew their pay but 
lived by e.xactions ; soon hardly a dozen were found 
in every body of police to keep order in the 
streets and take their pay from the passers by. 

Mutinies were frequent under the pretext of claim- 
ing an accession gift (bakh^tsh) which the Sultan 
used to distribute to the troops on his enthrone- 
ment, since the abortive attempt, energetically sup- 
pressed, which the Janissaries made against Sultan 
Muhammad II, on the occasion of his second reign 
(S85 = 1451)- From the time of the assassination of 
Sultan '^Othman II (1031 = 1622) the Janissaries 
played a part in politics, terrorised sovereigns, 
made and unmade grand viziers. They served as 
the tools of the factious, who remained in the 
background, escaping responsibility. The only 
exception was the glorious reign of Murad IV 
(1032 — 49=1623 — 40) who restored their disci- 
pline. The unfortunate wars against Russia at the 
end of the xviiith century persuaded the authori- 
ties that they ought to replace this obsolete and 
degenerate institution, incapable of reforming it- 
self and ready to impede all progress, by new 
military formations. Sultan Selim III, acting on 
the decisions of a grand council, decided to form 
a regular army on the estate of Levend-Ciftlik, 
lying on the heights of Orta-kUji and Amaut-k>6i 


(Bosphorus, on the European side) under the name 
of nizam-i-diedld (new organisation). This attempt 
at reform, unpopular and opposed by the Janis- 
saries, who did not wish to submit to military 
drill led to the rebellion of Kabakci and the 
imprisonment of Selim III in the Serai, where he 
was not long in being assassinated. Bairakdar 
Basha in vain gave the name segbdn to the new 
militia, he had resolved to form, for it did not 
survive its creator. 

Sultan Mahmud II finding himself pressed by 
the Russians, Egyptians and revolted Greeks, 
resolved to take up his brother’s plans again; he 
created a body of regular soldiers who were 
called eshkendpi “active soldiers”, reviving an old 
designation given to the Janissaries when on ac- 
tive service; but the announcement of the begin- 
ning of regular drill provoked a mutiny (9* I2hu 
’1-Ka‘da, 1241 = 10* June 1826) on the Et-Mai- 
dan (the meat-square) in the centre of the bar- 
racks. The Sultan at once went in a caique to the 
Serai, consulted the Slema, brought out the standard 
of the Prophet and summoned the Muslim popu- 
lation, victims of the exactions of the Janissaries, 
to come and fight them. The gunners and ma- 
rines of the navy, formed one column, the bom- 
bardiers and sappers formed a second and mar- 
ched on the Et-Maidan. The great gate was bar- 
ricaded but soon fell before the canon; the bar- 
racks were set on fire and the rebels overwhelmed. 
A great assembly, whose decision was ratified by 
an imperial firman, pronounced the complete sup- 
pression of the Janissaries. Since then the Otto- 
man empire has been able to create a regular army 
modelled on these of Europe. 

Bibliography: Ahmed Die wad. Td’rikk-i 
’’Askcrl-i ’’othmanl^ French transl. by G. Macri- 
des, Etat militaire ottoman^ t. i. (all issued, 
with atlas, Constantinople 1882); Es'ad-Efendi, 
Uss-i Zafar^ trad. fr. par Caussin de Perceval, 
Precis de la destruction des Janissaires ■ J. von 
Hammer, Des osmanischen Reiches Staatsver- 
■waltung u. Staatsverfassung\ A. dejuchereau de 
St. Denys, Revolutions de Constantinople en 
i8oy — 1808^ Paris 1819; Ricaut, The present state 
of the Ottoman Empire^ London 1668; do 
Marsigli, V Etat militaire de V Empire Ottoman^ 
Amsterdam and The Hague, 1732; Chalcocondyle, 
Decadence de Pempire grec^ 1. v. ch. iii, p. I3p 
(transl. De Vigenere); Jouannin, La Turqute 
(Paris 1840), p. 25 — 26; De la Jonquiere, ILis- 
toire de V empire ottoman (Paris i 88 l), p. 120 — 
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in Beitrage zur Kenntnis des Orients^ i. (^jethr- 
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(Cl. Huart.) 

JAPHET. [See yafith.J 

JAVA, the most important island in 
the Malay Archipelago, 2390 geographical 
square miles in area, in 5° south. Lat. is ob- 
long in form, as it lies with Sumatra and the 
Little Sunda Islands on the southern Sunda fold 
mountains [see indies (ddtch)]. In contrast to 
the western (Sumatra) and the eastern (Timor) 
end, the oldest rocks on the island of Java are 
entirely covered by tertiary and later volcanic 
products and coral limestones. The latter show 
that the island was at one time for the most part 
sunk below the sea-level and was afterwards raised 
at least 4000 feet; the former come from the 109 
volcanoes of the island of which 13 are still 
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tive, and cause by their weathering the great 
fertility of the plains and of the slopes of the 
volcanoes. The two groups of rock are fairly 
equally distributed in the mountains of the island. 
Flat country is found almost only along the north 
coast as the swell and the depth of the Indian 
Ocean prevents its formation in the south. The 
rivers are very numerous, almost all flow north 
and are of no great length. They are therefore 
of no importance for navigation except the lar- 
gest, such as the Solo or Bengawan and the Brantas 
in Eastern Java. But they give the water to ir- 
rigate the ricefields and are therefore of economic 
importance. 

The oblong shape, the fertility and the excellent 
climate of the island have all contributed much to 
its great economic development. As early as the 
beginning of the xixth century a road was made 
along the north coast for military purposes by 
Governor-General Daendels. Since then there has 
developed the system of roads between the chief 
towns of the interior, which has been supplemented 
in the last quarter of last century by railways. At 
the end of 1917, the state railways in the west 
amounted in length to 1240 kilometres, in the 
east to 989, and in Central Java there is a pri- 
vately owned line 262 kilometres long. The tram- 
lines of the whole island measure 2135 km. (i km. 
to each 28.4 sq. km. and to 7350 inhabitants). 
On the north coast there are harbours at Tandjong 
Priok near Batavia und at Surabaya and in the 
south at Tjilatjap. Other trading centres like 
Tjirgbon and SSmarang in the north and Patjitan 
in the south have only natural roadsteads. 

The island of Java enjoys a very favourable 
tropical climate without excessive heat or drought. 
The average temperature of the coast towns is 
26° — 27° C., the daily and annual variation does 
not e.xceed 5° C. The monsoon climate of the 
Dutch Indies [q. v.] prevails here only in a modified 
form; as it becomes narrower towards the west, 
Western Java enjoys a more regular rainfall than 
Eastern Java, wlxere during our summer months 
little rain falls in the plains. The annual 
rainfall amounts in low-lying districts like Batavia 
to at least 80 inches and rises to 178 inches at 
a height of 875 feet at Buitenzorg, while in 
isolated estates in the northern mountains of Cen- 
tral Java up to 360 inches is recorded. Its climate 
and fertility give Java a luxuriant vegetation 
which in the west displays the character of the 
tropical rain forests and towards the east with trees 
like Tectona grandis (teak) and, in the cool zone, 
with pines like Casuarina^ approximates to the 
monsoon forests. In consequence of the dense po- 
pulation and the European settlements these forests 
have been almost entirely uprooted except in the 
Muthwest and east, and therefore great floods occur 
in^ the rainy season. The high slopes of the moun- 
tains are well fitted for intensive agriculture, of 
which the tropical zone (in West Java up to 2100 
f«t and 27° — 23'’ C. temp.) bears plants like 
nee, sugar-cane, tabacco, coffee, indigo, rubber, 
sweet potatoes, palms, screw-pines and mangrove 
forests, the subtropical (up to 5000 feet and 23° — 
18° C.) plants like tea, coffee and cinchona, Euro- 
pean potatoes and vegetables, the cool (up to 8200 
feet and 18° — 13° c.) coffee, oaks and other trees 
of temperate climates. Above 8200 feet, mosses 
and lichens are found. The fauna of Java belongs 
to the Asiatic zone of India [v. indies]. Among 


the larger kinds are apes, tigers, panthers, rhino” 
ceros, wild cattle, deer and wild boar. 

The earliest mention of the name Java is found 
in a passage in the Katndyana which Kern dates 
about 150. There Yavadvipa appears as the island 
of gold. About the same time Ptolemy (vii. 2, 
29) mentions the island of labadiu as very fertile 
and yielding much gold. He interprets the name 
as barley-island, which is literally correct, but as 
barley does not grow on Java, the equally possible 
interpretation millet island may be more appro- 
priate. How far these names agree with the 
modern geographical denotation is not clear. Java 
and Sumatra or a part of it are apparently re- 
garded as a whole. (Cf. H. Kern, Java cn het 
Goudeiland voigens dc oudsie bcrichten ^ and Dc 
naamsoorsprong van Java , in Verspreide Ge- 
schriften^ v. [Thellague 1916], 303 — 21). In the old 
Javanese inscriptions of King Er-Lairga of the 
1031 the name is Yawa and in the Kavi poem 
Nagarakretagama (1365) Java alternates with Yawa 
as the name of the island. 

The oldest Arabic source in which we find the 
name Djawa seems to be Yakut’s (d. 676 = 1228) 
Mi^djani. But here as in some other sources it is 
not quite clear, what is to be understood by it, 
as the mention of an article of export like cam- 
phor points to Sumatra. From the time of Ibn 
SaJd (viith = xiiith century) Djawa is usual as 
a name for Sumatra (Rashid al-Din, Abu ’ 1 -Fida^, 
Ibn Battuta), but in 'All RaTs (1554) we find 
Dj awa for Java. But so early a writer as Ibn 
Khordadhbih (272 = 885/6) gives Djaba as the 
name for the island of Java (ed. de Goeje, trans. 
p. 46) and it is found in several later works (Ibn 
Wasif Shah, al-ldrisi, al-KazwInI, Ibn al-Wardi, 
Ibn Khaldun). The name Java is also concealed in 
the name Zabadj, which most probably arose out of 
Djawaga (Javaga) and means Javanese (Malay) (see 
H. Kem Verspr. Geschriften^ni. [The Hague 1915], 
283 ry., and labadioe in Bijdragen tot de Taal-^ 
Land- en Volkenkiinde van Nederl. Indie^ 7 '*" Ser. 
iv [1905], 365 ry., cf. thereon C. Snouck Hurgronje, 
Ecn miskendc Arabische palataal^ in Tijdschr. voor 
Ind. Taal-^ Land- en Volkenkiinde^ xlviii [1906], 
85 jyy.). Al-Zabadj however refers sometimes to 
Central and South Sumatra and sometimes to Java 
and occasionally comprises the whole archipelago. 
Cf. on the above : Relations de Voyages et Textes 
geogr. arabes, persons et turcs relatifs a 1 ' Ex- 
treme-Orient du VLIIe an XVIILe si'ecles , trans. 
by G. Ferrand, i., ii., Paris 1913 — 14; G. P. 
Rouffaer, Article Tochten (Oudste Ontdekkings-') 
in Encycl. van Nederl.-Lndie^ ist ed., iv. 3^3 ■'??•)• 
See also the article eJawa. 

The trading journeys made by the Hindus 
along the coast, in dependence on the monsoon, to 
the Malay archipelago on the way to the Spice 
Islands, touched at this island also, which soon 
came to bear their most important colonies, pre- 
sumably because of its fertility and the shelter 
offered by its north coast. The great accessibi- 
lity of the interior enabled the Hindu peoples to 
settle here also, and thus their power and culture 
expanded quite early over this Malay island. A 
Chinese source mentions the presence of Hindus 
on the island of Java in the year 132 A. D. (cf. 
G. Ferrand, Le JCouen-Louen etc., Jotirn. Asiatique^ 
nth Ser., xiii. 15s ry.). At a later period the Chi- 
nese Buddhist Monk Fa Hian says that in 414 
A. D. he found many Hindus but few Buddhists on 
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this island, which he calls Ya-va-di. This Hindu 
period comes down to Portuguese times but of- 
fers' great difficulty to the historian as literary 
and oral traditions have been distorted almost to 
unintelligibility by fantastic additions. The best 
data are afforded by the numerous ruins of tem- 
ples, statues, copper plates (often charters of en- 
dowment) and bronze objects with inscriptions 
and dates, which are found principally in central 
and eastern Java. They are even sufficient to en- 
able us to sketch the changing political conditions 
in this Hindu period. Only a few engraved stones 
are older than 760 A. D., and some copper-plates 
from Central and Eastern Java, of which the oldest 
are one of the year 732 from Central Java and 
another of 760 from Eastern Java. 

Numerous inscriptions dated later than 760 
exist and are evidence of a flourishing state of 
Hindu civilisation in Central Java which lasted 
to the year 860. Eastern Java then came into 
prominence. It has been established that the 
celebrated kings Sindok, Airlangga and DjSya-Bay 5 
ruled here in the xth, xith and xiith centuries. In 1222 
the kingdom of Singasari in Pasuruan gained the 
ascendancy over that of Daha in Kediri. In 1294 
arose the kingdom of Madjapahit in Surabaya, j 
which afterwards became a great power in the 
Archipelago. The latter existed down to the be- 
ginning of the xvith century. 

The temple ruins by their situation and archi- 
tecture considerably increase the importance of 
these facts. They may be divided into two groups, 
an older in Central Java and a younger in East 
Java. Both are rich in marvellous buildings, which 
however are executed in different styles. In Cen- 
tral Java they are built of tufa and are closely 
related to Hindu architecture in British India; in 
Eastern Java, on the other hand, they are mainly 
of bricks, and here a more independent Javanese 
style has developed, which shows Chinese influence. 
Of the latter we only know that the Emperor 
Khubilai of China in 1293 sent a military expe- 
dition to Eastern Java, which was only partially 
successful. We have only a few small antiquities 
from Western Java. 

In Central Java are the ruins of the Buddhist 
temples of Bara Budur, Tjandi MSndut, Tjandi 
Kalasan, Tjandi Sari, Tjandi Sewu and the Si- 
vaite Tjandi Prambanan. In Eastern Java the 
most important are Tjandi Panataran, Tjandi 
Singasari and Tjandi Tumpang or DjEga. 

Ruins like those of Bard Budur are among the most 
beautiful Buddhist ones. From the mixed character 
of their very numerous statues of gods and religious 
and profane reliefs it is clear that, as still the case 
on the island of Bali [q.v.], Brahmanism and Bud- 
dhism on Java were closely connected and existed 
side by side. The Buddhism of the Javanese at 
that time was of the Mahayana school. 

In addition to these remains in stone, numerous 
objects in bronze, gold and silver, such as statues 
of deities, temple bells, plates etc., are found 
buried in the ground. Only few remains of secular 
buildings, even of royal palaces, have been dis- 
covered; probably these were of wood and other 
perishable material. (Cf. on archaeology and epi- i 
graphy, the works of Cohen Stuart, H. Kem, J. 
Brandes and N. J. Krom). 

The above remarks show us how highly deve- 
loped must have been the civilization and how flour- 
ishing the prosperity of the island to enable so 


many costly works to be erected. In view of the 
lengthy period of their existence in Java it is not 
surprising that these Hindu kingdoms exercised a 
transforming influence on the Javanese culture. We 
shall probably not be wrong if we assume that 
the Javanese at the beginning of the Hindu period 
were probably in about the same stage of culture 
as the modern Dayaks or Toradja. It seems how- 
ever certain that even then they knew how to 
grow rice on irrigated fields , as the technical 
terms used in this connection are not of Sanskrit 
but of Indonesian origin. But it must have been 
considerably advanced by the Hindus. 

The formation of despotic Hindu kingdoms 
among Indonesian tribes organized on a patri- 
archal system w-as also of economic importance, 
as on the one hand it abolished the great inse- 
curity and seclusion of these tribes and se- 
condly brought the masses of the people under 
the rule of their kings and nobles. The latter 
brought about the development of native arts and 
crafts whose ornamental motifs are still Hin- 
duistic. That architecture and sculpture were 
greatly stimulated is shown by their products, 
temples and statues, and their disappearance after 
the introduction of Islarn. Foreign trade arose 
through connections with the outer world in the 
West, and Java became the centre of the wholesale 
trade in spices, precious stones, timbers, resins, etc. 
The Javanese still use an Indian alphabet and the vo- 
cabulary of their language contains a large number 
of Hindu words and expressions. The introduction 
of writing was of the greatest importance for the 
advancement of civilization and on it is based the 
literary development of the modern Javanese. 

When the Ilrahman sects finally attained pre- 
ponderance in the island of Java, they gradually 
introduced the caste system in the form in which 
it is still found on the island of Bali. With the 
introduction of Islam this distinction of the classes 
disappeared. The gulf that exists between the 
common people and the nobility and official classes 
with the princes at their head and the submis- 
siveness of the former must be regarded as con- 
sequences of the caste system. They are foreign 
to the aboriginal Indonesians. 

Islam spread to Java from Malacca, into which it 
had been introduced by merchants from India 
(such as Persians and Gujaratis), and was predo- 
minant in the beginning of the xvA century. 
Besides the Indians, after the rise of Malacca, 
Malay traders also by their residence in Java created 
an opening for Islam. Around the families founded 
by such merchants at the ports, communities of 
native believers gradually grew up, which finally 
developed into small states. Influential traders no 
doubt succeeded in entering into close relations 
with princes of the seaports through marriage, 
whereby Islam could gain influence in the upper 
circles. The relations of the Midjapahit kingdom 
to its vassal states also gave occasions for the 
advance of Islam-; it is often reported that prin- 
ces of Midjapahit married Muslim princesses of 
conquered or allied states. At the same time 
commerce between Java and the states dependent 
on the island (Pasei) and an important commer- 
cial town like Malacca contributed in no small 
degree to the spread of Islam. In the last named 
place there was about 1500 large settlements of 
Javanese who were for the most part Muslims, ac- - 
cording to Portuguese accounts. The latter no 
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doubt influenced their mother country in religious 
matters. Influences like the above were of all the 
more effect in a period when there was no strong 
central authority in the kingdom of Madjapahit. 

Following the trade route Islam first gained a 
footing on the coast of Eastern Java. There, in 
the xivth century, Tuban was the most important 
harbour of Madjapahit and in the following cen- 
tury the most impoitant commercial town next to 
Gresik. The oldest relic of the Muslim settlement 
in Java is the tomb of a certain Fatima bint 
Maimun, d. 475 or 495 (1082/3 or 1101/2), in 
Leran. The tomb of Malik Ibrahim in Gresik 
dates from 822 (1419); according to native tra- 
dition, he was a merchant. According to a sta- 
tement of a Chinese Muslim, there were in 1416 
not yet any native Muhammadans, but a settle- 
ment of Muslims who had come from the West 
and a group of Chinese, some of whom were 
converts to Islam. In view of the position of 
Islam in the Moluccas about 1450, it is very 
probable that about the same time the Muslims 
“were beginning to assert their influence in Java 
also in the coast region from 12 japara(?) to Sura- 
baya, Tuban and GrSsik particularly”. In the course 
of the next fifty years the communities of na- 
tive Muslims with the support of immigrant 
Muhammadans developed into small states on the 
coast, which soon endeavoured to assume authority 
over Eastern Java. (On the above cf. B. J. O. 
Schrieke, Het Boek van Bonang, Leiden disserta- 
tion, Utiecht 1916, p. I — 39 -and the literature 
there quoted ; TI. Kraemer, Een Javaanschc Brimbon 
ttii de ZestienJe Eetiw^ Leiden diss. 1921). 

Legend ascribes the conversion of Java to Lslam 
to the joint activity of eight or nine ■a.'dlJs, The 
names of these saints who are called by the 
honorific title siinan (snsnhunan) and are usually 
named after their place of burial or activity, are 
as follows: (i) The already mentioned Malik 
Ibrahim (also called Mawlana Maghrabi) who died 
in 1419. (2) Sunan Ngampel (Raden Rahmat) 

who about 1450 married a princess of the family 
ruling at Tuban and died about 1470. His tomb 
is in Ngampel (Surabaya). (3) Sunan Bonang, 
son of Sunan NgampeTs marriage with the Tuban 
princess and born probably about 1465. His ac- 
tivity in Tuban, probably as head of the Muslim 
community there, must fall betw'een 1475 and 1500. 
He perhaps lived to about 1 525. His tomb is 
shown in two different places (cf. Schrieke, op, 
“^■1 P' 39 ff-)- (4) Sunan Giri (Raden Paku), who 
is considered the ancestor of the so-called priest- 
kings of Giri and whose tomb is on the hill of 
Giri near Grgsik. (5) Sunan Gunung Djati, w’ho 
left his native place Pasei in 1521 and after his 
studies in Mecca came to Djapara and probably 
also to DSmak; he had great success with his 
religious teaching and he married a sister of the 
king of DSmak. He then went to BantSn, where 
with the help of his brother-in-law he succeeded 
in gaining power. In 1527 he took Sunda Kalapa 
from the king of Padjadjaran, at whose expense 
he gradually extended his power. He finally settled 
in Tjirebon where he died about 1570; his 
tomb is to be seen near by on the hill called 
Gunung Djati. (See Hoesain Djajadiningrat, Criti- 
sche Beschouwing van de Sadjarah Banten,, I.ei- 
den Diss. 1913, Haarlem 1913, Index s. v. Goe- 
noeng Djati). 6. Sunan Kudus, buried in Kudus 
(Res. Semarang). 7. Sunan Muria, called after his 

The Encyclopaedia of Islam, II. 


tomb in the Muria Hills (Djapara). 8. Sunan 
Dradjat, a second son of Sunan Ngampel; his 
tomb is in the desa Dradjat on the road from Tuban 
to Sedayu. 9. Sunan Kali Djaga, whose tomb is 
in Kadilangu (Semarang) (on him cf. Hoesain 
Djajadiningrat, op. dt.,^ Index). — These nine, it 
should be noted, are also given with partly varying 
names (cf. the aiticle Heiligen in Encyclop. van 
Ncderlandsch-Indie 2, ii., and the literature quoted 
there). 

About 1520 a coalition of Muslim kings of the 
coast states under the leadership of the king of 
Demak, Raden Patah, destroyed the Hindu Java- 
nese kingdom of Madjapahit. An attempt made 
about 1546 to conquer Pasuruan did not succeed. 
It appears certain also that the kingdom of Demak 
was overthrown by that of Padjang (c. 1568) and 
the latter again by that ofMataram(c. 1586), out 
of which the present “ Vorstenlanden” of Central 
Java have arisen. 

For the development of political and religious 
conditions among the Javanese of the xviith and 
xviiith centuries Mataram has undoubtedly been 
the most important sultanate. It was brought to 
its greatest prosperity by Tjdkra Kusuma (1618 — 
1646), also called Sultan Agung after 1641, and 
extended its rule over almost the whole of Java. 
During his reign there existed in the West the 
independent sultanate (since 1631) of BantSn and 
the sultanate of TjirSbon dependent on him. The 
kings of Giri-GrSsik at this time had great reli- 
gious prestige. 

By Agung’s conquest of the Northern ports of 
Lasilm (1616), Tuban (1618), Gresik (1622), Sura- 
baya (1625), and Madura (1627), and by their 
destruction, the foreign commerce and the shipping 
of Java received a severe blow, which was not re- 
paired by the foundation of the state harbour of 
Djapara. 

The European competition of the Dutch, Eng- 
lish, Danes etc. was thereby much encouraged. 
By the foundation of the town of Batavia in 1619 
on the site of the former Sunda Kalapa or Dja- 
katra the former obtained a commercial and poli- 
tical centre in the sphere of the despot of Mata- 
ram, who had as little success in driving them 
out by a siege in 1628/1629, as had the BantSnese 
of the West. 

The histories of the Javanese kingdoms of Ma- 
taram, Tjirebon and Bant£n since that date show 
us classical examples of the destructive influence 
of the unbridled passions of their rulers and the 
latter’s officials. Agung’s kingdom suffered already 
from his many costly conquests, his successors 
and their relations only reigned to increase their 
revenues and gratify their lusts. Domestic con- 
flicts in the royal house itself and several wars 
with enemies outside, incited thereby, weakened 
the kingdom more and more. 

These circumstances had consequences which 
were of interest to the „Nederlandsche Generate 
Geoctroyeerde Oost-Indische Compagnie”, founded 
for trading purposes only and managed from Hol- 
land, and were important for the development of 
modem Java. These and the endeavour to maintain 
a monopoly drove it to a policy of conquest, which 
became one of the main causes of its decline at the 
end of the xixth century. As early as Sultan 
Agung’s death in 1646, the Company made a 
treaty of mutual support with his successor Amang- 
kurat I. The latter in 1677 found himself forcrf 
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to call for the Company’s help when pressed 
by the Madurese and Macassarese. He died 
a fugitive and his son Amangkurat 11 was 
only able to ascend the throne with the help 
of the Dutch Company. The kingdom was next 
shaken by two wars of succession (1704 — 1706 and 
1746 — 1755 ). When the three claimants to the 
throne were all maintaining their position in the 
field during the latter of these wars, the Com- 
pany found itself forced to divide the kingdom 
of Mataram between two of them in 1755- Thus 
arose the kingdom of the Susuhunans of Surakarta 
and of the Sultans of Djokyakarta. In 1758 the third 
pretender had to be pacified, by granting him the 
semi-independent position of a prince Mangku 
Negar3.. At that time the Dutch East India Com- 
pany already possessed the North coast of the Mata- 
ram kingdom and the central part of the West down 
to the South coast. Up to the end of the xviiith cen- 
tury the influence of this trading company on native 
culture remained relatively small, as their officials 
only dealt with the natives as far as was neces- 
sary for the compulsory deliveries of agricultural 
products by the kings and the monopoly of im- 
ports of clothes, opium, etc. 

In the course of the xix'h century, when the 
kingdom of the Netherlands had assumed the 
suzerainty in the Indian Empire of the East In- 
dian Company, the conditions of life among the 
Javanese population have altered very much. 
During English rule (1811 — l8l6), the sultanates 
of Banten and Tjirebon in the West were com- 
pletely incorporated in the territory of the Indian 
government and considerable stretches in Central 
and East Java. The foundation of the indepen- 
dent kingdom of Baku Alam (1813) also broke 
the resistence of the Sultan of Djokya. When, 
after the rising of 1825 — 1830, the present resi- 
dencies of Banyumas, B.igglen, Madiun and KCdiri 
were incorporated by the Dutch in their terri- 
tories as a war indemnity, only 7 % of the sur- 
face of the island remained to native princes. As 
they have since then been still further restricted 
in their powers, the situation of the masses of 
the people has been much improved. Before this 
can be judged, we must deal with the population. 
It consists of 33,000,000 natives, 318,700 Chi- 
nese, 72,700 Europeans, 20,370 Arabs and 3000 
other foreigners; with a population of 254 to the 
square kilometre it is therefoie one of the most 
thickly populated parts of the earth’s surface. If 
we consider that in the first and second decade 
of the xix'h century, the Governor-Generals Daen- 
dels and Raffles estimated the native population 
at four and five millions and that this enormous 
increase has taken place without immigration, its 
exphanation certainly appears desirable. 

'I he foreign inhabitants of Java, if we except 
those only temporarily settled there, are for the 
most part hall-breeds, sprung from intermarriages 
with native women. The Japanese are included 
with the Europeans. The Chinese, whose families 
in many cases have been living for centuries 
in Java, come from the South Chinese province 
of Kwan-Tung, the Arabs from South Arabia 
(Hadramawt) and the other foreigners from British 
India. With a very few exceptions, these all came 
with the object of earning a living by commerce 
or industry, and they often succeed very well. 

The natives with few exceptions (Baduy in 
the W est, the majority of the TSnggdrese in the 


East and the Christian Javanese) aie all Muslims. 
Their languages, customs and physique divide 
them into three groups; in the West the Sun- 
danese, in the Centre the Javanese, in the East 
the Madure.se. The differences are to be ascribed 
more to the influences of foieigners (Hindus) and 
surroundings, than to race. They all belong to 
the Malays of the Aichipelago, but those in the 
West were less exposed to these influences than 
those in the East and Centre. The Sundanese 
therefore remained truer to the original type and 
more accessible to Islam. The Madurese on their 
relatively less fertile island have devoted them- 
selves less to agiiculture than to cattle-rearing and 
fishing and formerly to piracy, and thus became 
more energetic, vigorous and ruder than the Ilindu- 
ised Javanese. In Western Java the latter only 
spread along the North and East coasts, while 
the Madurese are found in East Java in the resi- 
dencies of Besuki, North Pasiiruan and East Sura- 
baya also. The native populations of the large 
towns like Batavia and Surabaya deserve special 
mention; in these commercial and administrative 
centres of the Dutch the native population arose 
out of traders, slaves, soldiers, political internees 
of the most varied origins in the course of the 
last three centuries. As the language formed here 
has become the lingua franca (Malay) of Euro- 
peans and natives for the whole archipelago, these 
conditions are of special importance. 

The natives are an intelligent, circumspect, easily 
contented, agricultural people who cling firmly to 
their traditions. They are fond of festivals, games 
and the use of opium, which sometimes are lead to 
abuses. The long period of despotic rule has 
divided the people into two classes, the princes 
with the nobility and officials on one side and 
the bulk of the people on the other, and has 
caused a very complicated system of ceremonial to 
grow up, which has laid a firm hold on all their 
customs and also finds expression in their language. 
The subservience of the masses to their superiors 
is a further result of these political conditions. In 
keeping with their geographical situation the Ja- 
vanese are more submissive than the Madurese and 
Sundanese. The awakening of Eastern Asia is now 
being felt even in Java. 

The despot was possessor of the soil, granted 
it to the peasants in return for half the produce 
in kind and in addition levied taxes in labour and 
produce on his people regularly and irregularly. 
His relations and officials were granted lands, and 
in the “Vorstenlanden”, where this system still pre- 
vails , these have since the beginning of the xixth 
century been let more and more to European 
planters. Outside these principalities, the possession 
of land is private among the Madurese and Sun- 
danese and partly communal among the Javanese. 
The most popular crop is rice, grow'n on inundated 
fields; other food-stuffs are sweet potatoes, beans, 
spices and fruits ; for export tobacco, coco-nuts 
(copra), cotton and capok are grown. Of all these a 
number of varieties are known. The rearing of cattle 
and buffaloes is only subsidiary to agriculture. The 
horse is used for riding and as a beast of burden 
but is also eaten like the sheep and the goat. 
All these domestic animals except cattle were im- 
ported from Asia. Hunting as a means of livelihood 
is of very subordinate importance. The same ap- 
plies to fishing in the rivers and in the sea. 
Many fish are reared in artificial ponds of fresh 
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water or on the seashore. The wholesale traffic of 
the island is in the hands of Europeans and 
Chinese, the retail is mainly carried on by Chi- 
nese and a few natives, and the huckstering in 
the markets is mainly in the hands of native 
women. 

Javanese industiies consist of handicrafts almost 
exclusively concerned with supplying local needs. 
Weaving and iron-smelting have decreased very 
much owing to the large imports of clothes, raw 
iron, and articles of iron. A few genuine Javanese 
arts like the making of krises (daggers), the ma- 
nufacture of copper musical instruments and orna- 
mental articles of copper, wood carving and ba- 
ticking of cotton clothes are still practised. Only 
a few of their products such as brass gongs and 
batick clothes are exported. They bear witness to 
the abilities of the Javanese in these fields. 

The language of the Javanese has developed 
out of the Old Javanese (Kawi) of the pre-Madjapa- 
hit period and the Middle Javanese current down 
to the new Kingdom of Mataram. At the courts 
of the Hinduistic princes the vernacular was fie- 
quently used for the adaptation of Indian and indi- 
genous legends ; when poets and men of letters of 
the Muhammadan kingdom of Mataram continued 
in this way, the contents of those literary pro- 
ducts became modified, but the language remained 
Indonesian under these Hinduistic and Muhamma- 
dan influences. Both in vocabulary and subject 
matter, the very rich Javanese literature has adopted 
much from Hindus and Muhammadans. Java- 
nese literature contains the modern Javanese re- 
censions of the products of three periods. From the 
first came Kawi poems like the Ayjitfiawiivaha^ 
NagarakrSiagama^ Bharatayuddlia (an adaptation 
of the Mahabharatd) and Rdmayana in addi- 
tion to mythological poems like the Manik- 
Maya on creation and mythology, and Bandung 
and Adjl Saka which contain the mythical history 
of old Java. The versions of the Mahdlharata are 
prose works from this period. From the second 
period comes the Pandji cycle which celebrates the 
chivalrous, sentimental love of the Javanese prince 
Pandji for the princess Angreni and his adventures. 
To the third period belongs the Menak Hamzah 
of Muhammadan Malay origin, which deals with 
a Muslim hero endowed with supernatural powers 
who only achieves his wonderful deeds through 
his belief in Allah. The Javanese chronicles or 
Babad s are in rhyme but are of no poetical value, 
and they are only of historical value when their 
writers are describing their own experiences. 
Anbiya contains the Javanese lecension of the 
Muslim legends of prophets. The history of 
Moses is given in a prose work Radja Pirangon. 
In addition to the epic the Javanese have also 
didactic poetry ( W itlang Reh ; also the beast 
fable with the dwarf deer, kantjil^ as the main 
character). Poetry is principally cultivated at the 
Javanese courts, but a good deal is composed 
elsewhere also. The lack of Javanese prose works 
IS striking. (Cf. also under indies (dutch), p. 493 
sqq. and Malay). 

In the West of the island the language is Sunda 
and in the East Madura, both languages closely 
connected with Javanese and having a similar 
literature, which however in keeping with the less 
refined civilisation of the Madurese and Sundanese 
shows a simpler character as regards form and mat- 
ter. On account of its general interest the language 


of the town of Batavia and the surrounding district 
deserves special mention. 

The Islam of the native population possesses 
the same character as has already been described 
under indies (dutch) and indicated in its most 
important features for the island of Java. It is 
so important in the lives of the natives up to 
the highest classes of society that the prevailing 
political and economic conditions can only be 
understood if full account is taken of it. This 
Muhammadanism is grafted upon animism which 
often appears under Hinduistic forms. 

From the economic point of view, agriculture, 
by far the most important industry, shows most 
significantly how powerfully the animistic mental 
attitude makes itself felt. As a result of lack of 
knowledge of the real conditions of growth, it 
causes and maintains the neglect of good tillage, of 
careful choice of plants, of care during growth 
and precautions at harvest time. Agriculture also 
labours under the burden of the many animistic 
sacrificial festivals and ceremonies, which are given 
a Muslim significance for the people, because a reli- 
gious person prays for Allah’s blessing at them. The 
yield of all native crops is therefore much smaller 
than it would be under European management. It 
is the religious significance of agricultural customs 
to the natives that forms a great obstacle to their 
improvement under European guidance. The go- 
vernment has seriously attacked the question of 
the study and advance of it. It is similar with cattle- 
rearing; with the help of the ruling and other 
native chiefs, very satisfactory results have been 
obtained in Central Java in improving the breed 
of cattle and their care. 

Politically Islam is only of importance so far as 
its teaching regarding infidel rulers makes it appear 
a subsidiary factor in all troubles w'hich arise out of 
economic or political grounds. Further, the belief in 
the personal help of the Almighty and his saints, in 
amulets, in invulnerability etc. leads in local dis- 
turbances to the phenomenon so inexplicable to 
Europeans, that sometimes a very small number 
of people, often lead by a gurii^ vigorously resist 
the authorities. 

The rule of the Dutch is to the advantage of 
the natives of the Archipelago in several respects, 
as has already been mentioned at the end of the 
article indies (dutch), and on p. 578a. As regards 
the island of Java, in the last fifty years, economic 
conditions have largely contributed to this result. 
The very dense population of the island could 
not possibly support itself on the yield of their 
fields and other sources. But in addition there 
have arisen the constantly increasing sources of 
revenue which the natives ow'e to the plantations 
of tropical products of the Europeans. What huge 
sums are involved may be gathered from the 
amounts paid out in wages and rent to the na- 
tives by the sugar industry, which moreover is 
the most highly developed one. 

If we consider all these facts together with what 
has already been said under indies (dutch), the 
astounding increase of the population of Java in 
the last century will be understood. It could only 
have been attained however by the fact that 
marriages are general and early among the natives. 

As regards administration, the islands of Java and 
Madura differ from the other islands (Buitenbezit- ' 
tingen); the civil officials are accordingly divided 
into two classes. There are 17 residencies in Java and 
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Madura and in districts under European residents 
and assistant-residents who have controllers under 
them. Alongside of these, the native officials 
with the regents at their head form the link 
with the people. The often peculiar organisation 
of the 32,000 native villages has been left un- 
touched as far as possible. 

The native princes occupy a special position. 
The four kingdoms arose out of that of Mataram, 
as was briefly outlined above, 'i he residency of 
Solo or Sitrakarta contains the kingdom of the 
Susuhunan of Surakarta and in the South that of 
the Pangeran Adipati Arya Mangku Negara; the 
residency of Djokyakarta contains the kingdoms of 
Djokya or Djokyakarta and of Pangeran Arya Paku 
Alam in the South-West. 

Justice is administered with slight exceptions, 
in the native states as well as in Java and Madura, 
by jurists trained in Holland. 

Public instruction in the present century is being 
continually extended by the government, mis- 
sions and private persons. In the larger places, 
Dutch is often the language of instruction (at the 
end of 1917 in 5 secondary boys’ schools and 
two secondary girls’ schools and in 198 elemen- 
tary schools with European teachers). The educa- 
tion of the natives was conducted in 130 schools 
in seven year courses with Dutch, and in 991 
schools in four year courses. There were 4815 
village schools with three year courses, 183 schools 
for Chinese and 30 for Arabs. 

Bibliography. Besides the works men- 
tioned above we shall only note: P. J. Veth, 
yvz’a, geographisch, ethnologhch., historisch, 2nd 

ed. , rev. by J. F. Snelleman and J. F. Niermeyer, 
4 Vols., Haarlem 1896—1907; Fr. Junghuhn, 

zijiic gedaante.^ zijn planiengroei en in- 
■zoL-ndige A’kk', 4 Vol.(Vol. i. in 2nd ed.) and At- 
las, The Hague— Amsterdam l853(Germao transl. 
Leipzig 1852/3); L. Th. Mayer, £en Bltk in 
het Javaansche volkslcven, 2 Vols., Leiden 1897; 
D. M. Campbell, yuz'<z. Past and Present. A 
Description of the most Beautiful Country in 
the IVorld., its Ancient History.^ People., Anti- 
quities., and Products., 2 Vols., London [1915]; 
J. Chailley Bert, Java et ses habitants., 4‘h ed., 
Paris 1914; J- Leclercq, Un sejour dans Pile 
de Java, 2nd gd., Paris 1898; CL Day, The 
Policy and Administration of the Dutch in Java, 
New York 1904. — N. J. Krom and T. van 
Erp, Beschrijving vanBarabudur,\.,TheWo.gne 
1920; N. J. Krom, Inleiding tot de Ilindoe- 

Javaansche kunst, 2 Vols., The Hague 1920. 

On Islam; G. K. Niemann, Inleiding tot de 
kennis van den [slant 00k met betrekking tot 
den Indischen Arihipel, Rotterdam 1861; C. 
Snouck Hurgronje, De beteekenis van den Islam 
voor ztjne belijders in Cost- Indie, Leiden 1883; 

do. , Mekka, The Hague l8S8/g, ii. 295 sqq.-, 
do.. The Achehnese, 2 V'ols., Leiden 1906; do., 
Arabic en Oost-Indie, Leiden 1907; French trans. 
L Arabic et les hides Keerlandaises in Pev. de 
I'Hist. des Religions, Ivii. (1908); do., Over 
Panislamisme in Arch, du Musee Teyler, 3d 
Ser., i. ( 1 9 1 1 ) ; do., Xederland en de Islam, 2nd ed., 
Leiden 1915 i French trans. Politique musuhnane 
de la Hollande, Paris 1911; do., De Islam in 
Kedcrlandsch-Indie, Baarn 1913; C. Poensen, 
Brteven over den Islam uit de binnenlanden 
van Java, Leiden 1886. — Cf. the bibliogra- 
phical references in the Bibliography of the 


Art. INDIES (dutch), p. 501. See also En- 

cycl. van Nederlandsch-Indte -, Art, Java and 

Islam. (A. W. NiEUWLXHUls.) 

JEREMIAH, the prophet. His name is vo- 
calised in Arabic irmiya, armiva or Urmiya (see 
Tadi allArus, x. 157) and these forms are oc- 
casionally given with maJd also i^Irmiy'd'). 

Wabh b. Munabbih gives an account of him which 
turns upon the mam points of the Old Testament 
story of Jeremiah: his call to be a prophet, his 
mission to the king of Judah, his mission to the 
people and his reluctance, the announcement of 
a foreign tyrant who is to rule over Judah, Jere- 
miah then vends his garments and curses the day 
on which he was born ; he would rather die than 
live to see this. God then gives him the promise 
that Jerusalem shall not be destroyed except at 
Jeremiah’s own request. 

Bukht Nassar then attacks the city on account 
of the increasing sinfulness of the people. God 

I sent an angel in the form of an ordinary Israelite 
to Jeremiah to find out his opinion on the fall 
of Jerusalem. He twice sent the angel away to 
enquire how the people were behaving. The latter 
returned with the worst reports and communicated 
them to Jeremiah who was sitting on the w.all; 
the prophet called out: O I.ord, if they are on 
the light path, let them live, but if they are on 
the path of evil, destroy them ! Hardly had he 
spoken these words than God sent a thunderbolt 
(sdikd) from heaven which laid the altar and part 
of the city in ruins. In despair Jeremiah rent his 
garments, but God said : ‘You yourself gave the 
word’. He then lealised that his companion was 
an angel in disguise. He fled into the desert (Ta- 
bari, i. 658. tyy.). — The second episode in the 
Muslim legend of Jeremiah refers to his meeting 
with Bukht Nassar. The king found the prophet 
in prison in Jerusalem, where he had been interned 
on account of his prophesies of ill fortune. Bukht 
Nassar at once released him and showed him 
honour. He thereafter remained in Jerusalem with 
the miserable remnants of the population. When 
the latter besought Jeremiah to implore God to 
accept their repentance, God said to the Prophet. 
‘Tell them only that they are to remain here’. 
They refused to do this and took Jeremiah with 
them into Egypt (Tabari, i. 646 sql). According 
toYa'kubl, Jeremiah had hidden the ark in a cave 
before Nebuchadnezzar’s entry into the city. — The 
third episode runs as follows. When Jerusalem 
was destroyed and the army had retired, Jeremiah 
came back riding on an ass. In his hand he carried 
a bowl of grape-juice and a basket of figs. When 
he stopped at the ruins of Iliya (Aelia), he became 
irresolute and said: “How can God call all this to 
life again?” God thereupon deprived him and his 
ass of life. After a hundred years had passed, God 
awakened him and said : “How long hast thou slept?” 
He replied: “A day”. God then told him what had 
happened and brought his ass to life again before his 
eyes; the grape-juice and the figs had remained fresh. 

I God then granted him long life; he appeared to 
men in the city and in the desert (Tabari, i. 666). 

Of the first two episodes one can say that they 
are a development of Biblical statements. The third 
however is based on an misunderstanding connected 
with Sura ii. 261 ; . . . “like him who passed by a city 
which had been laid in ruins; then he said: 
How could God revive this after its death? Then 
God caused him to die for a hundred years; He 
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then wakened him and said; “How long wast 
thou dead?” He said; “A day or so”. He replied, 
“Nay, a hundred years; look on thy food and 
thy diink; they are not conupted: and look on 
thine ass; we will make thee a sign unto men; 
And look on the bones, how we will join them 
together, then clothe them with flesh”. 

The commentaries on the Kui”an identify this 
douliting man uith vaiious Old Testament figuies, 
including Jeremiah But we know that the story 
in Oriental legend was associated with ‘Ebed Me- 
lek, who appears in the story of Jeremiah (Jere- 
miah, xxxix. 16 ryy. ; cf. The Taraleipomena of 
Jereniiah the Prophet^ ed. Rendel Harris). The 
confusion of Jeremiah with 'Ebed Melek has ap- 
parently given rise to another one. 'Ebed Melek, 
according to the Jewish view, is one of the im- 
mortals who never saw death. In Muslim legend 
al-I^adir is one of the immortals. This is probably 
why Wabh b. Munabbih explains al-Khadir, “the 
green”, as an epithet of the prophet Jeremiah. This 
also explains the emphasis laid on his retirement 

(For other words generally written in Enj 


to the desert where, as in the towns, he some- 
times meets men; for this is a statement which 
elsewhere refers to al-Khadir in contrast to Ilyas 
[q. V.] who is the patron saint on the sea. 

Bibliography. The KuEan commentaries on 
Sura ii. 261; Mudjir al-Din al-Hanball, al-Cns 
al-Dpalll (Cano 1283), i. 138 .ryy.; (Mutahhar 
b. Tahir al-Makdis5), /wViid al-Bad^ wa' l-T o’ riifi 
(ed. Huart), iii. ; Tha^labT, Kisas al-Anbi\tP 
(Cairo 1290), p. 292 sqq. ; Ya%ubi (ed. Houtsma), 
i. 70; 1. Friedlander, Die Chadhirlegendc tend 
der Alexanderrojnun.^ p. 269 sq. 

(.4. J. We.nsinck.) 
JERUSALEM. [See al-kuds.] 

JESUS. [See TsX.] 

JETHRO. [See satu^AiB.] 

JEWS. [See yahudi.] 

JOHN THE BAPTIST. [See yahya.] 
JONAH. [See yDnus.] 

JOSEPH. [See yusuk.] 

JOSUA. [See yushaE] 

sh with J (e. g. Jahangir), see under DJ.) 
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KA’ANI, Habib Allah, a modern Persian 
poet, son of the versifier Mirza Muhammad 'All 
Gulshan, born at Shiraz, was court poet to Mu- 
hammad Shah, successor to Fath 'Ali Shah (1250 — 
64=1834 — 48) and to Nasir al-Din Shah. He 
was very precocious and attracted attention from 
the age of eight. His father died when he 
was eleven {Perlshdn Bombay, 1277, p. 19) 
and he had to go to lUiorasan to complete his 
studies. Prince Sljudja' al-Saltana Hasan '.All Mirza, 
governor of Mashhad, took him under his protection. 
This was the beginning of his good fortune. In 
addition to the three classical Muslim languages, 
he learned French. He was addicted to opium but 
was not guilty of debauchery. Fie died at Teheran 
in 1270 (1854). He left a collection of anecdotes 
in prose and verse entitled Kitab-i Perishdn.^ 
“Book of Scattered Leaves”, a parody of the Gu- 
listan of Sa'di (lithographed at the top of an edition 
of the Dlwdn^ Bombay 1277, and separately at Te- 
heran in 1302), and a Dlwdn containing his col- 
lected poems (lithographed at Bombay 1277, 1298, 
1306 and at Teheran in 1277). 

He is incontestably the greatest of the modern 
poets of Persia, and is perhaps the most witty of 
all Persian poets His irony is deep and biting, 
unfortunately it is often coarse. 

Bibliography: Preface to the Dlwdn ed. 
Bombay ; Zeitschr. d. Deutsch. Morgcnl. Ge- 
sellsch..^ IX, 271, 595 — 605; Alexander von 
Gesch. der pers. Littcratur des ig. 
Jahrk. in Zeitschr. d. Deutsch, Morgenl. Ge- 
sellsch., XLVII, 1893, 1 31 sqq. (nine poems 
translated); Ed. G. Browne, A Year amongst 
the Persians.^ p. 1 18; Rida Kiill Khan, 
al-FusahtP H, 402 — 422; C. H. Ethe, in 
Grundriss der iron. Philologie.^ II, 314, 316. 

(Cl. Huart.) 

KAARTA, the region of the French 
Sudan between the upper waters of the Senegal 
and the Sahara. The boundaries of Kaarta are 


in the north the land of the Dowaish Moors and 
the Hodh [q. v.] , in the east Bakhunu, in the 
south Beledugu and Fuladugu, and in the west 
the Senegal from the western branch of the Kulu 
pool to the confluence with the Baule. It is a 
vast schistose plateau inclining towards the S. E. 
so that the maj'ority of its rivers run towards the 
Senegal. The climate is that of the Sahelian zone; 
a very short rainy season followed by long periods 
of drought; the showers are not abundant. Surface 
water is rare, hence the settlements have clustered 
round wells which serve to irrigate gardens, planted 
with millet and vegetables. Although the country 
is steppelike in character, it is not yet unsuited 
to agriculture. Stretches of soil on the banks of 
the rivers and areas uncovered when the streams 
aie low are especially fertile and yield two crops 
a year. The principal products are rice, maize, 
millet, earthnuts, cotton and indigo. Cattle and 
horse-rearing are fairly well developed. The popu- 
lation is not a dense one. Before the conquest of 
the country by the Tuculor, Faidherbe estimated 
the population at 300 000 and the area at 20 700 
square miles. To-day it does not seem to exceed 
5 to 6 inhabitants to the square mile. This very 
mixed population comprises Khassonke, Peuhl and 
Moors in addition to the Bambara [s.d.] and Soninke, 
W'ho form the most important element. Islam is 
observed by the Moors and Peuhl, while the Bam- 
bara refuse to have anything to do with it. The 
principal subdivisions of Kaarta are; — Diafunu 
(Tambaraka) and Diomboko (Koniakari) on the 
right bank of the Senegal, the Giudiume (Niogo- 
mera) to the north of Diafunu; Tomora (Diala) 
in the centre; Bagh6 and Kaarta-Bine to the 
north of Fuladugu ; Dianghirte in the east;Kingui 
(Nioro) on the Moorish borders. Adjoining the 
French possessions in Senegal, Kaarta was tra- 
versed at the end of the xviiith century by 
Houghton and Mungo Park (1795) visited in 
the xixth by Duranton (1828), Raffenel (1846), 
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Mage and Quintin (1863), and Lenz (1880). 

History. Kaarta after being included in the 
empire of Ghana [s. d.] and in the Mandingo empire 
broke up into several small kingdoms on the 
dissolution of the empire of Malli, which at the 
end of the xviith century were conquered by the 
Bambara Massassi who came from Segu under a 
chief named Sunsa. The latter conquered Fula- 
dugu, Kaarta, and Bambuk and took up his residence 
in a place called Suntanian. His successors had 
to wage continual war against the Bambara of 
Segu. Conquered at first, they regained the ad- 
vantage under the direction of Sie Banmana 
(1709 — 1760) who collected the remnants of the 
Massassi and reconstituted their empire with 
Guemu as capital. He annexed Dianghirte, Diara, 
Diomboko and Bambuk. Towards the end of the 
xviiirh century , the Massassi were again over- 
whelmed by the people of Segu, but their chief 
Dasse reconstituted his army by means of slaves 
taken from the merchants. His successor Musa 
Kurabo recaptured the lost territories and added 
Koniakari to them. The rulers who reigned after 
him, suppressed the rebellions which broke out 
in various provinces. The last of them, Kandia 
(1844 — 54), took Nioro as his capital and after 
seven years of war conquered the Diawara and 
forced them to migrate to the Sahara. Kaarta was 
then a powerful state measuring 190 miles from 
E. to W. and no from N. to S. (Rafifenel). Power 
was exercised by a chief belonging to the family 
of Kulubari. He bore the title of fama and his 
dignity was hereditary in the collateral line. His 
authority was absolute but in matters of importance 
he summoned a council formed of the Kulubari, 
representatives of certain tribes, and the ^chiefs 
of the captives". 

The Kaarta kingdom fell before the blows of 
the Tuculor. Kandia having put to death an en- 
voy from al-Hadj 'Omar, Kaarta was invaded by 
the bands of this marabout. The yofiiu's army 
which took the field against the enemy was routed 
and the fama himself obliged to submit. The town 
of Nioro was occupied by the Tuculor and the 
members of the royal family massacred. Kandia, 
spared at first, w^as not long in suffering the same 
fate. Kaarta henceforth formed a province in the 
Tuculor kingdom and was administered by a vice- 
roy until 1894. At this date the Sultan of Segu, 
Ahmadu, disturbed by the power of his brother 
Montaga to whom he had confided the govern- 
ment of Kaarta, decided to dispossess him of it. 
Montaga besieged in Nioro blew himself up rather 
than capitulate. Ahmadu then installed himself at 
Nioro and lived there till the French undertook 
the conquest of the Tuculor empire. In 1890, the 
troops of Colonel Gallieni entered Kaarta 'and 
seized Koniakari. On _fan. i, 1891, they took 
Nioro and completed the subjection of the country. 
Ahmadu had to take refuge in Macina. Kaarta 
was incorporated in the French possessions and 
divided into the administrative districts of Nioro 
Kita and Kayes. ’ 

Bibliographv. Raffenel, Nouveau voyage 
an fays ties n'egres^ Paris 1856, 2 vol.; Mage, 
Dtt Sinegal au Niger, Paris 1S67; Gallieni’ 
Voyage au Soudan fran(ais, Paris 1858, p. 
5^9 605 ; Pietri, Les Fraufais au Niger, Paris 

1S85, p. 63 sqq.-, O. Lenz, Voyage au Senegal 
au Maroc, 2 vol., Paris 1886; de Lartigue, 
Fottce geografhique sur la region du Sahel (Bull. 


du Comite de V Aft ique fran(aise, 189S) ; Gatelet, 
Histoire de la tenqu'efe du Soudan frangais, 
Paris 1901, p. 179 — 193; M. Delafosse, Haul 
Senegal. Paris 1912, Vol. ii., Histoire; G. 

Binger, Armf sur la longue hamhata far Ice dans 
le Kaarta et le Biladougou, Paris 1886. See 
also the bibliography to the article 1!.\mb.vra. 

(G. VVLR.) 

KA'B al-AHBAR, Abu Ish.Ik Ka'k b. MatT 
B. Haisu', the oldest authoiity for the Jewish- 
Muslim traditions among the zViabs, a Jew of 
Yemen who became a convert to Islam in the 
Caliphate of Abu Bakr or 'Omar and was called 
Ka'b al-Ahbar or Ka'b ai.-Habr, “the rabbi Ka'b”, 
on account of his wealth of theological, particu- 
larly Biblical, knowledge. Lidzlnirski (De frofhe- 
ticis, quae dicuntur, legendis arabicis, Berlin diss., 
Leipzig 1S93, p. 34 sql) supposes that his name 
was originally Hebrew, 'Akiba or Va'kob, and was 
afterwards changed into the Arabic name Ka'b. 
Hubr or hibr (plur. ahbar) is taken from the 
Hebrew liaber , a title of scholaiship among the 
Babylonian Jews, lower than that of rabbi. Al- 
Khwarizmi also describes it as a Jewish title equi- 
valent to the Arabic (Mafatih aldi'lum, ed. 

van Vloten, p. 35). We have very little informa- 
tion regarding Ka'b’s life and work. According 
to al-Tabari, he was on intimate terms with the 
Caliph 'Omar; he was in his retinue when 'Omar 
entered Jerusalem in 15 (636) (Anna/es, i. 2408), 
became a Muslim in 17 (638) (ibid., p. 2514) and 
is said to have prophesied the death of 'Omar to 
him in 23 (644) three days before it happened (ibid. 
p. 2792). According to al-Nawawi (Tahdhib, ed. 
Wustenfeld, p. 523), he was alive in the time 
of the Prophet, but never saw him. The Ansari 
Abu ’ 1 -Darda’ [q. v.] said of him that he pos- 
sessed great knowledge and that there was only one 
opinion regarding the vastness of his learning and 
his reliability (al-Nawawi, ibid.). From Yemen he 
moved to Medina in the reign of 'Omar and then 
from there to Hims in Syria. The Omayyad 
Muawiya, then governor of the province of Syria, 
is said to have taken Ka'b as teacher and coun- 
cillor to his court. In the conflict between 'Oth- 
man and his opponents Ka'b vigorously cham- 
pioned the Caliph, which on one occasion brought 
upon him corporal chastisement by the pious Abu 
pharr [q. v.] (Tab., i. 2946 sq.). He died under 
^Othman in the year 32 or 34 (652 or 654; Tab., 
iii. 2474 jy.) at Hims and was buried there or, as 
others say (Ibn Battuta, ed. Defremery et San- 
guinetti, i. 222; Yakut, ii. 595), in Da- 

mascus. His most important pupils were “^Abd 
Allah b. “^Abbas [q. v.] , one of the earliest 
exposdors of tke Kur'an, and Abu Huraira [q. v.]. 

Ka'b’s teaching was given orally only; that he 
ever wrote a book, is, at least, nowhere stated. 
Many sayings seem to be credited to him; in 
many, notably those given by al-Tabari, an older 
origin can be proved from rabbinical or church- 
patriarchal traditions (for examples see Lidzbarski, 
op. p. 38 jy.). Reliable historians like Ibn 
Kutaiba and al-Nawawi do not quote him at all 
or, like al-Tabari, only rarely ; on the other hand, 
he is all the more frequently quoted as an autho- 
rity by story-tellers like al-ThaTabi and al-KisaT 
In almost uninterrupted succession however he 
appears as narrator in the aljamiadic Leyenda de 
yosi (edited in Spanish transcription by F. Guil- 
len Robles, Leyendae de yose hijo de yacob y de 
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Alejandro Magno^ Zaraijoza 18SS) so that it al- 
most seems as if this leyoida was in its whole 
substance a tradition descending from Ka'b. The 
editor translates Kad:> al-Ahbar (in Spanish tian- 
scription Cab Alajbar^ p. 4 note 2) by Caab el 
historiador^ as he — like formerly von Hammer 
(cf. Lidzbarski, op. p. 26 note 4) — confuses 
Ahbar with Ab/ibar and calls him id narrador or 
el cronista. This Moresco legend is however foi 
the most part, especially the tirst chapter, a literal 
translation of al-Thadabrs Yusuf legend, and also 
where al-Tha^labl mentions other traditionists or 
none at all, refers to Ka'^b, who is mentioned as 
an authority only five times in al-Tha'Iabi's story, 
the first time in his introductory description of the 
creation and beauty of Joseph {^Kisas al-Anbi\a\ 
Cairo 1324, p. 61, 1 . 4 infra'). This passage is 
lacking in the Levenda.^ as the first page of the 
MS is lost. The agreement with al-Tha'^labi begins 
in the former at the very beginning, p. 3 1. 4 infra’. 
V despues pzo Allah nacer etc., in al-Tha*^labi, op. 
cit , p. 62, 1 . 23 1 ann AldJha ta^alii anhata etc., where 
it is related that God made a tree grow up for 
Jacob in the courtyard of his house and whenever 
a son was born to him, made a branch sprout from 
the tree. As the boy giew, so did the branch and 
when the boy attained manhood, Jacob cut off the 
branch and gave it to his son. While al-Th.YlabI 
here gives a quite general reference to the statements 
of people “who know the legends of the prophets 
and the history of past ages”, the Leyenda as 
early as p. 4 and on almost every other page 
gives Ka'^b as the nairator. This frequent refe- 
rence to Ka^b is however, as a further comparison 
with al-Xha'^labl's story shows, quite arbitrary in 
the Leyenda. Al-Kisa'I in his legend of Vusuf 
{Kisas al-Anbiyif.^ Cod. Bonn So 7, p. 315 — 382) 
quotes Ka'^b once as an authority viz. at the begin- 
ning, where it is related that God gave Abraham 
five precious gifts, which afterwards all passed into 
Joseph’s possession and that this aroused the envy of 
his brothers; then follows the story of Joseph and 
Jacob’s dream (cf. Weil, Bibhsche Legcndcn der 
Musulmannc}\ p. loi). We find Ka'^b as narrator 
in one passage in Firdawsi’s Yusuf u Zalikha (ed. 
Ethe, in A?tecdoia Oxoniensa.^ Aryan Ser., Part vi., 
Vol. i., Oxford 1908, p. 258, 1 . 2599) where he , 
says; Ka^b-i Ahbar was the first to say this, from 
Ka^b I have the following true tradition”; here 
follows the description of the ruler of Egypt (here 
called Khatrus or Khatru^ with the knnya Abu 
’ 1 -Hasan) and of his vizier Raiyun b. al-WalTd(the 
Potiphar of the Bible) and his wife Zalikha and 
of the preparation for the sale of Tuseph by public 
auction. The fact that al-Tabari in his story of 
Joseph (i. 371 — 413) does not mention Ka'^b at 
all, and al-Tha^labi, al-Kisal and Firdawsi, on the 
other hand, in the same story quote Ka‘b as 
authority in different, never in parallel passages, 
strengthens the hypothesis that this name is a 
late invention not only in the Moresco legend but 
also in the three authors last named. 

Bibliography: Ibn SaM, ed. Sachau, vii. 
u. 156; Tabari, s. Index; Ibn Kutaiba, 

JCitab al-Ma^arif.^ ed.Wustenfeld, p. 219; ^Azira- 
uddin Ahmad, Die auf Sudarabicn beziiglicken 
Angaben Nas'wan\ etc. (Gibb Mem. xxiv.), 
p. 24; Ibn al-Athir, ed. Tornberg, iii. I2i ; Ibn 
Hadjar, Isaba.^^ iii. 635 — 639; do., Tahdhib al- 
Tahdhib (Haidarabad 1329), viii. 438 — 440; 
Nawawi, s. v.; A ghani.^ ii. 50; Weil, Biblische 


I Legcnden der J/uselnianner.^ p. 10; Sprenger, 
I Das Leben und die Lehre des Mohammed.^ iii. 

I p. cix. Note 2; M. Grunbaum, Zu Schlcchta- 

I IVssehrds Ausgahe des fussuf 7 ind Suleicha in 
Ztschr. der Dtsch. Morgcnl. Gcs..^ xliv. 458, 
\ 477; Lidzbarski, op. cit.^ P -31 — 40; H. Hirsch- 

j feld. Art. Aa'~b al-Ahbar \n Jewish Encyclopedia.^ 
vii. 400; M. Schmitz, Cbcr das altspanische 
I Focma de Jose in Roman. Forschiingen., xi. (1901), 

I 3 -^i balzberger, Die Salomosagc in der semit. 

I Literaiu)\ Heidelberg Hiss. (Berlin 1907), p. 19 ; 
B. Chapira, Legcndcs bibliqucs attribuees a Kadb 
al-Ahbaiy in Rev. des Etudes juives.^ Ixix, 86 sqq.^ 
Ixx. 37 sqq. (M. Schmitz.) 

KA^B B. ai.-A SH RAF. a Medina opponent of 
Muhammad, according to one statement a Nadiri, 
according to another, a member of the TaiyPi fa- 
mily of Nabhan but the son of a Nadiri woman. 
In any case, he was an ardent champion of Judaism 
(cf. the expression saiyid al-ahbar^ Ibn Hidiara, 
p. 659, 12). Aroused by the result of the battle 
of Badr, he went to Mecca where he used his 
considerable poetic gifts (in the Kitab al-Aghani 
he is called Jahl fasl/j') to incite the Kuraish to 
fight against the victor. Pie then returned to Me- 
dina, where he is said to have compromised the 
wives of the Muslims by love-songs. After the 
prophet had utteied his fateful “Who will rid me 
of this man?”, Muhammad b. Maslama offered to 
do so and he with several others including Ka'b’s 
foster-brother succeeded by a despicable intrigue 
in enticing him out of the house on a bright 
moonlight night and killing him in spite of his 
valiant resistance: cf. the confirmatory allusions 
in Ka'b b. Malik’s poem, Ibn Hishara, p. 658 sq.^ 
while Hassan b. Thabit (ed. Plirschfeld, n». 97) 
gives an account of this murder and its counter- 
part, the assassination of Ibn al-Hukai^, with 
startling frankness. According to al-WaHdi, the 
murder took place on the night of the 14 Rabi‘ I 
of the year 3 A. H., but this date, which is in 
contradiction to his own dating of the raid against 
Dhu Amarr, is probably due to the events being 
all compressed within the same period in the 
source he followed (cf. Ibn Hisham), which might 
make it appear that Ka'b was murdered soon after 
his return from Mecca. It is however clear from the 
poem (Ibn Hisham, p. 658, 18, 659 i 
from a tradition in al-Halabi according to which the 
Nadiri's were in deep mourning for Ka'b’s death, 
when Muhammad began to attack them, that his 
murder did not take place till the year 4 as a 
kind of prelude to the attack on his kinsmen. It 
is also natural that punishment only overtook him 
after the battle of Chud to which he had contri- 
buted by his instigations. 

B i b liagr ap hy: Ibn Hisham, ed. Wusten- 
feld, p. 548 — 51, 657 — 9; al-Wakidi, transl. by 
Wellhausen, p. 95 — 9; al-Tabari, ed. de Goeje, 
i. 1368 — 72; al-HalabI, Insan aOUyun (Cairo 
1308), iii. 176 — 9; al-Mas‘udI, al-Tanblh^ 
de Goeje, p. 243); al-Agbarii'^ xix. 106 sq.\ 
Caetani, Annali dell' Islam^ i. 534 — 7; Margo- 
liouth, Mohammed^ 3rd ed., p. 286 sqq. ; Wen- 
sinck, Mohammed en de joden te Medina (Lei- 
den 1908), p. 152 — 5: R. Leszynsky, 
in Arabien zur Zeit Muhammeds^ Berlin 1910, 
p, 66—9. _ (Fr. Buhl.) 

KA'B B. MALIK, AbD '^Abd Allah, a native 
of Medina of the Khazradil tribe of Salima. After 
taking an active part in the sanguinary tribal 
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battles in Medina, he was won over to Islam even 
before the Hidjra and took part in the momentuous 
second meeting at the ^Akaba [q. v.]. He was a poet 
and along with HassSn b. Thabit [q. v.] and'Abd 
Allah b. Rawaha [q. v.] was employed by Muham- 
mad to glorify his military exploits and answer the 
polemical poems of the enemies. He did not fight 
at Badr [q. v.] but was in most of the other battles. 
At Uhud, wounded himself, he found the wounded 
Prophet, who was thought to be slain. On the 
other hand, he was one of the few followers of 
Muhammad who, in spite of their devotion to 
him", could not bring themselves to take part in 
the difficult campaign against Tabuk. But he 
later regretted it and after severe penance received 
the forgiveness of the Prophet (cf. Sura, ix. 103, 
107, 1 18 sq.). It is noteworthy that he who is 
fond of emphasising the connection of his tribe 
with the Ghassanids [q. v.], was at that time sum- 
moned by a Ghassani chief to abandon Medina and 
Muhammad. In the caliphate of 'Othman we again 
hear of him when he with Hassan and Zaid b. Thabit 
vigorously championed the Caliph, when he was 
assailed; after ‘Othman ’s death he wrote an elegy 
on him and declined to pay homage to ‘Ali. He 
died blind in 53 (673); according to others, as 
early as 50 A. H. His poems have a somewhat 
nobler tone than those of Hassan and show a real 
enthusiasm for the religion of Muhammad besides 
a strong local patriotism. 

Bibliography: Ibn Hisham, p. 294 — 301, 
310, 575, 896, 907—13 (the poems, p. 520— 
871 passim, vgl. al-Mubarrad, al-Xamil, p. 66, 
and on the other side Ibn Kutaiba, Kit. al-ShPr., 
ed. de Goeje, p. 180); al-Tabari, ed. de Goeje, 
i. 1217— 1225, 1406, 1695, 1705, 2937, 3049, 
3062, 3070; al-\VakidI, transl. by Wellhausen, 
p. 113, 123, >36, 169, 326, 393 , 411-4;,''^- 

Aghanl., XV. 26 — 32; al-NawawI, Biogr. Diet.. 
ed. Wiistenfeld, p. 23 sq ; Bibl. Geogr. Arab.. 
vii. 224. (Fr- Buhl.) 

KA'B B. ZUHAIR, son of the celebrated poet 
and author of a Mu''allaka. Zuhair b. Abi Salma, 
and of Kabjha bint ‘Ammar. Poetic talent seems 
to have been one of the privileges of the family, 
for, not to speak of Ka'b and his father, we have 
verses by eleven of its members, including the 
famous Tumadhir (al-Khansa). We do not know 
the date of his birth; he was the eldest of three 
brothers, the other two being Budjair and Salim. 
Traditions, more than suspicious, report that he 
early gave proof of his poetic talents, in spite of 
the opposition of his father who ended in being 
convinced after a decisive test. He was involved 
in the wars of his tribe against the TaiyP, the 
Kuraish and the Khazradj, as we see from various 
poems in his Dlwan. At the time of Muhammad’s 
mission, Budjair was converted shortly before the 
year 7, but Ka'b refused vigorously to imitate 
him and launched satirical verses against the Pro- 
phet. The latter solemnly authorised his assassina- 
tion. Henceforth “the eaith became too narrow 
for Ka'b” and he resolved to submit. He appeared 
unexpectedly in the year 9 m a mosque of Me- 
dina where Muhammad was and recited to him 
his famous poem known as Banat SKad (Su'ad 
has gone). The Prophet was overcome with ad- 
miration on hearing this eulogy of himself and 
the Kuraislj and threw on his shoulders his own 
striped Vem.en cloak, the burda. whence the name 
often given to this Kafida. The date of Ka'b’s 


death is unknown, but he seems to have reached 
an advanced age. The Banaf Su ml has nothing 
of a religious poem; it is inspived with the sen- 
timents of pagan poetry and begins with such a com- 
monplace that Hammad al-Rawiya [q. v.] claimed to 
know 700 poeiiis with the same opening. It was 
frequently reproduced in the form of taihtir and 
takhmls. Its commentators are numerous.^ The 
best known are: T h a'lab. Ibn Huraid, al-iibrizi 
(published by Krenkow, Zeitschr. d. Deutsch. Mor- 
genl. Ges.. Ixv. 241—279), Hi.sham (of which 
the best edition is that of Guidi, I.eipzig 1S71), 
Ibn Plidjdja, al-SuyutT, al-Badjuri. It was first 
published by Tette (Leiden 1740); of later editions 
we may mention those of Freytag with a Latin 
translation (1823), Noldeke, Deleefiis Veterum 
Carmlniivt Arabicoruvi. Berlin 1840, p.lio 114)- 
I have given an edition with a French translation 
and two unpublished commentaries (.\lgiers 1910); 
The Dlwan is not yet published. 

Biblography: R. Basset; La Banat Sd-ad. 
Introduction, p. 14 — 82, and the authors quoted, 
p. 9—13; Ibn Sallam al-Hjumahi, Tahakut al- 
SktLartf. ed. Hell (Leiden 1916), p. 20— .26 

(R. Basset.) 

KA'BA, the palladium of Islam, situated 
almost in the centre of the great mosque in Mecca. 

1 . The Ka'ba and its immediate 
neighbourhood. 

The name, not originally a proper name, is con- 
nected with the cube-like appearance of the build- 
ing. It is however only like a cube at the first 
impression; in reality the plan is that of an irre- 
guiar rectangle. The wall facing northeast, in which 
the door is (the front of the Ka'ba) and the opposite 
wall (back) are 40 feet long: the two other are 
about 35 feet long. The height is 50 feet. 

The Ka'ba is built of layers of the grey stone 
produced by the hills surrounding Mecca. It stands 
on a marble base 10 inches high, projecting about a 
foot (shadhartoan). Four lines drawn from the centre 
through the four corners (ruktt pi. arkan) would 
roughly indicate the four points of the compass. 
Four perpendiculars from the centres of the four 
walls would run north-east, north-west, south-west 
and south-east. The north corner is called al-rukn 
aKirakl. the western al-r^iht al-shcPtnl. the sou- 
thern al-rtikn al-yamanl. and the eastern al-rukn 
al-aswad (after the Black Stone). 

The four w'alls of the Ka'ba are covered with a 
black curtain {kiswa) which reaches to the ground 
and is fastened there with copper rings, which are 
fastened in the shadharwUn. Gaps are left in only 
for the water-spout and the door. The kiswa is 
prepared in Egypt every year and brought to 
Mecca by the pilgrim caravan. The old covering 
is taken down on the 25th (or according to al- 
BatanUni, the 28th) Dhu ’ 1 -Ka'da, and the Ka ba 
temporarily covered with a white covering which 
hangs down to within 6 feet of the ground; the 
Ka'ba is then said to have put on t)a^ihram [q. v.]. 
At the end of the Hadjdj it is covered with the 
new cloth. The door is covered by a separate 
covering also of Egyptian manufacture, which in 
Egypt is called al-burktf (the veil). 

The kiswa consists of black brocade, into which 
the shahada is woven (see Snouck Hurgronje, 
Bilderatlas zu Mekka. n®. xvii). At two-thirds of 
its height a gold embroidered band (Jiizani) runs 
round, which is covered with verses from the Kur an 



in fine calligiaphy. Every inch of the gaiment, which 
is taken down each year, is of course regarded as 
a relic and small pieces are sold by the Banu 
Shaiba, the door-keepers of the Ka'ba, as amulets. 

In the north-east wall, about 7 feet from the 
ground, is the door, parts of which have mountings 
of silver-gilt. In Burckhaidt's and Ali Bey's times 
the threshold was lit up every night by a row of 
candles. When the Ka'ba is opened, a wooden 
staircase {daradj^ maii}a(Jj) lunning on wheels is 
pushed up to the door; when not in use, it is 
kept between the Zamzam building and the Gate 
of the Banu ^aiba (see Snouck Hurgronje, 
atlas zti Mckka^ ii.). For a picture of the 
staircase, see AH Bey, Travels^ ii. 80. 

In the interior of the Kad)a are three wooden 
pillars, which support the roof, to which a ladder 
leads up. The only furnishing is the numerous 
golden and silver lamps suspended. On the inner 
walls there are many building inscriptions. The 
floor is covered with slabs of marble. 

In the eastern^ corner, about 5 feet above giound, 
not far from the door, the Black Stone (al-hadjar t?/- 
as 7 vad) is built into the wall; it now consists of 
three large pieces and several small fragments stuck 
together and surrounded by a ring of stone, which 
in turn is held together by a silver band. The 
stone is sometimes described as lava and some- 
times as basalt; its real nature is difficult to deter- 
mine, because its visible surface is worn smooth 
by hand touching and kissing. Ali Bey (ii. 76) 
gives a profile sketch of it which clearly shows 
the surface hollowed out in undulations. Its dia- 
meter is estimated by al-Batanuni (p. 105) at 12 
inches. The colour is leddish black with red and 
yellow particles. 

The part of the w'all between the Black Stone 
and the door is called al-mttUazam^ because the 
visitors press their breasts against it while praying 
fervently. 

In the east corner too, about five feet .above the 
ground, another stone (a/-kad^ar al~as'ad\ the 
“lucky”, is built into wall. It is only touched 
and not kissed during the perambulation. 

Outside the building there is still to be men- 
tioned the gilt water-spout {mizab')^ which juts 
out below the top of the north-west wall, and has 
an appendage which is called the “beard of the 
mlzab". The spout is called “spout 

of mercy” (on it cf. Ben Chenf, Aux Villes Saintes 
de Vlslam^ p. 75 ) i between it and the 

west corner is the exact kibla [q. v.]. The rain water 
falls through the spout on the pavement below which 
here is inlaid with designs in mosaic. The ground 
all round the Ka'ba is covered with marble slabs. 

Opposite the north-west wall, but not connected 
with it, is a semi-circular wall {alAiafwi) of white 
marble. It is three feel high and about five feet thick; 
its ends are almost six feet from the north and 
west corners of the Ka'^ba. The semi-circular space 
between the hatim and the Ka^ba enjoys an espe- 
cial consideration, because for a time it belonged 
to the KaT)a [see ii.] ; in the perambulation there- 
fore it is not entered ; the tawaf goes as close as 
possible along the outer side of the hatim. The 
space bears the name al~hi^r or hi^r Jsma^Jl. Here 
are said to be the graves of the patriarch and his 
mother Hagar. The pavement on which the tawaf 
is performed is called mataf-. a depression in it 
just opposite the door has still to be mentioned; 
It IS called aUmCdjan “the trough”; according to 


legend, Ibrahim and Ismah'l [q. v.] heie mixed 
the moiter used in building the Ka'^ba. 

Around the matiif.^ and a little higher than it, 
inns a paved border, a few paces broad, on which 
stand 31 or 32 slender pillars. Between every 
t\NO pillars hang seven lamps, which are lit every 
evening — to make the darkness visible, as Burton 
says. The row of columns is closed by the Bab 
Ban! Shail)a, an arch vhich stands opposite the 
north-west wall of the Ka'^ba and affords an en- 
trance to the mataf. Between this archway and 
the Ka^ba is a little building, a kind of pagoda, 
with a small dome, the makdm Ibrahim. In it is 
kept a stone, on which Ibrahim is said to have 
stood at the building of the Ka'^ba. Admission is 
granted to visitors on payment. Euiopeans have 
however not been able to see the stone. Buiton 
says that the five dollars asked was too high for 
his finances. According to Oriental travellers and 
historians, it is a soft stone on which the footprints 
of Ibrahim can still be seen. During al-Mahdi's 
caliphate it was provided with a gilt band holding 
it together. Beside the Makam Ibrahim, also oppo- 
^ site the north-east wall of the Ka^ba and within 
the row of pillars, but farther north of the Makam, 
is the pulpit {rmnbar') of white marble. It con- 
sists of the usual staircase, shut at the foot by 
a door, and above the staircase are four short 
pillars supporting a spire like that of a Gothic 
church tower. 

The pavement on which the row of pillars stands 
is somewhat lower than that which runs round them, 
to which eight paved paths from the colonnades 
round the mosque give access. On this outer paved 
part are four small buildings. Close beside the Bab 
Ban! ^aiba, on the left of the entrance and just 
opposite the Black Stone, stands the kitbba built 
over the Zamzam well. In the room on the ground 
floor is the well, which is walled in: its water is 
drawn up in buckets, fastened to a pulley. On 
one part of the flat roof is a small chapel 
partly open, which has a roof with a small dome. 

In d'Ohsson’s as well as in Ali Bey’s plan of 
the sacred mosque we find two further buildings 
north-east of the Zamzam building, at the edge 
of the outer paving, which are called al-Kubba- 
tain.^ “the two Kubba's” , by him , Burckhardt 
and Burton. They are not marked in Snouck 
Hurgronje’s pictures because they were demolished 
in the eighties and removed entirely. One held 
various objects, such as chronometers, jars for 
Zamzam water; the other, books. 

The three other small buildings on the outer 
pavement are the so-called viakant's.^ the standing- 
places of the imams of the various ritual schools 
during the salat. The Makam or Musalla ' l-Hanbali 
stands south of the Zamzam building, opposite the 
south-east wall of the Ka'^ba. It consists of a roof 
tapering to a point and supported by slender 
marble columns. The Makam al-Maliki is of the 
same form and is opposite the south-west wall of 
the Ka'ba. The Makam al-Hanafi looks out on 
the kafim and the north-west wall of the Ka'ba; 
it has two roofs, one above the other. — The 
Shafi^Is have no makam of their own: during the 
salat they stand under the kubha on the roof of 
the Zamzam well or at the Makam Ibrahim. 

Finally we may mention receptacles placed 
here and there beside the pavements, in which 
various articles are kept (see Snouck Hurgronje Bil 
deratlas^ n®. i., ii.; Bilder aus Mekka.^ n®. i., iii.). 
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II. History. 

The Arabs possess no historical or semi-bistoiical 
records of the oiigin of the Ka’^ba., and we as 
little. According to Snouck Ilurgronje’s supposi- 
tion, the Zamzam spring in a waterless valley may 
have been the cause of the rise of a sacred 
place. It is to be noted that (^Geography^ 

vi. 7) in place of Mecca mentions Macoraba, 
which is probably to be interpreted, as does Glaser, 
(^Skizze der Gesek. u. Geogr. Berlin 1890, 

235) as the South Aiabian or Ethiopic 
“temple”. From this one may conclude that the 
Ka'^ba already existed in the second century a. d. 
The accounts of Abraha’s campaign, which has been 
elaborated with legendary features, also suggest 
the existence and worship of the Ka'ba in the 
sixth century but tell us nothing of its appearance 
or equipment. The Tubba' As'ad Abu Karib al- 
Himyari, who came to Mecca, is said to have for 
the first time provided the building with a kiswa 
and with a door with a lock. The information 
, available regarding the distribution of the offices 
[see below iii.] among the sons of Kusaiy shows 
that the worship of the sanctuary had developed 
into a carefully regulated cult several generations 
before Muhammad. 

As to the history of the building of the Ka'ba 
the^ legends referring to the pre-Muhammadan 
period are dealt with below [iv.]. Whether Kusaiy 
demolished and restored the building, as the 
historians say, is a question that cannot be defi- 
nitely settled. 

The historical references only begin with Mu- 
hammad. When Muhammad had reached man’s 
estate, the fire of a woman incensing the 
Ka'ba^ is said to have caught the building and 
laid it waste. It happened that a Byzantine 
ship was thrown ashore at Djidda [q. v.] and the 
Meccans brought its wood hither and used it for the 
new building. In connection with this the name 
of a man Bakum (it is given in various forms) is 
always mentioned, sometimes as the captain of the 
ship, sometimes as the carpenter whose advice was | 
taken,’ he is said to have been a Coptic Christian, j 
The old Ka^ba is said to have only been of j 
the height of a man and to have had no roof. { 
The threshold is said to have been on the level of 
the giound so that the water had an easy entrance I 
in the frequent floods {sail). The KaW was then 
built of alternate layers of stone and wood, its 
height was doubled and a loof covered it. The 
door Was placed above the level of the ground 
so that whoever wished to enter had to use a 1 
ladder. Lnwelcome visitors were tumbled down ' 
from the high threshold. When the Black Stone ! 
Mas to be put in its place, the Meccans quarrelled ! 
among themselves as to who should have the ! 
honour. They had just decided that the first comer | 
should be given the task when Muhammad (who i 
had been engaged in helping to carry the stones) 
came past. With superior wisdom he is said to ' 
have placed the precious object in a cloth — or in his * 
cloak and to have ordered the heads of tribes ' 

each to take an end. He himself then took out 
me stone and placed it in position. Legend and 
history are probably hopelessly confused in this stoiy. 

At the conquest of Mecca in 8 A. h. [see iii. 
below], Muhammad left the Ka^-ba as a building 
unaltered. But according to tradition, he later said 
that only the very recent conversion of the Mec- 


cans prevented him from insiitiuing all kinds of 
innovations. These real ui alleged intentions of 
Muhammad M’ere brought to realization 111 64 (6S3) 
by L\bd Allah I>. al-Zubair [cj. v ] As anti-Caliph 
he was besieged by al-Husain b. Numair [q. v.] 
in Mecca. Catapults were erected on the hills lound 
Mecca, which hurled a hail of stones on the town 
and sanctuary and so damagetl the house of Allah 
that it finally looked “like the lorn bosoms of 
mourning women”. L\bd Allah and his helpers 
pitched their tents beside the sanctum y ( he hence- 
foith called himself In “he 

who took refuge at the temple”) and again a con- 
flagration did its best to complete the destiuction. 
In the fire the Black .Stone was split in thiee pieces. 

W’hen the Omayyad army was withdrawn, ‘‘Abd 
Allah discussed with the Meccan authorities the 
demolition and rebuilding of the Ka'^ba. W’hen 
he had made his decision and the luins had to 
be cleared away, no one dared to begin the work. 
The bulk of the populace, with Ibn ‘Abbas at 
their head, had left the town because they feared 
a punishment from heaven. But ‘Abd Allah clim- 
bed up himself, axe in hand, and began the grim 
task. W’hen his people .saw that he remained un- 
harmed, they took courage and assisted. 

During the building a covered scalTulding was 
left on the spot to mark the kibla and the inataf 
at least. The masons are said to have worked 
behind the coveiing, ‘Abd Allah guaided the Black 
Stone, wrapped in a piece of brocade, in the council 
hall {Dar al-Nadwa). W’hea put back into its place 
it, or rather the three pieces, into which it was 
broken, was bound with a band of silver. 

The Ka‘ba was then built entirely out of Mec- 
can stone and Yemen mortar and built to a height 
of 27 ells. According to the tradition of the Pro- 
phet, the hid^r was included in the building and 
two doors were made on the level of the ground, 
the eastern as an entrance and the western as an 
exit. In the tawZif the four corners were kissed. 

Ihese alterations lasted only a short period. In 
74 (693) al-Hadjdjadj b. Yu-iuf [q. v.] conquered 
Mecca and killed ‘Abd Allah b, al-Zubair. In 
agreement with the Caliph ‘Abd al-Malik he again 
separated the hidjr from the Ka‘ba and walled up 
the west door. The building, in keeping with the 
wish of the Omayyads, thus practically received 
its pre-Islamic form again and this form has sur- 
vived to the present day. The piety of the popu- 
lace has always resisted any considerable innova- 
tions. Only to an unimportant degree have the 
authorities now" and then made improvements. As 
was ^ the case in the heathen period, floods have 
continued to be a danger to the building. When 
in 1611 it threatened to collapse, a girdle of 
copper w"as used to avert the disaster. But a new 
sail made this support also insufficient, so that in 
1630 renovations were decided upon. But the old 
stones were used as much as possible for the re- 
building. 

The Ka‘ba successfully withstood the &rmatian 
invasion of 317 (929); only the Black Stone was 
carried off. After an absence of some twenty years 
it was sent back to Mecca (cf. de Goeje, Mem. 
sur les Carmathes.^ etc. 2^ p. 104- — iii, 145 — 8). 

The custom of covering the Ka‘ba is said to 
have been introduced by the Tubba‘. The annual 
re-covering of the Ka‘ba only became an esta- 
blished custom in modern times j for the oldest 
Muslim peiiod, the ‘Ashura day is mentioned as 
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the day of covering, but in Radjal) also and in 
other months the building has changed its covering. 
The kiiwa consisted sometimes of Yemen and 
sometimes of Egyptian or other cloth: during 
‘Omar’s Caliphate the building thieatened to col- 
lapse on account of the many covering.s hung on 
it. All sorts of colours are mentioned also. The 
Wahhabis even covered the Ka‘ba with a red /•/rreu. 

The makain\ around the Ka'ba arc mentioned 
as early as the ‘Abbasid pei iod : sometimes under 
the name zitUa, (“a shade"). The present build- 
ings are said to date from 1074 (1663). .A dome 
over the Zamzam well is mentioned at an equally 
early period, the present one was built in 1072. 

The Ka‘ba had offerings dedicated to it in the 
heathen as well as the Muslim period. Al-.Azraki 
devotes a detailed chapter to this subject (p. 155 
sqqk). Many a worldly ruler has used these trea- 
sures for political purposes. Tradition reports that 
‘Omar said; “I will leave neither gold nor silver 
in the Ka‘ba but distribute its treasures”. To this, 
however, ‘Alt is said to have raised vigorous ob- 
jections so that ‘Omar desisted from his plan. 

III. The Ka'ba and Islam. 

We do not know the personal feelings of the 
youthful Muhammad towards the Ka‘ba and the 
Meccan cult, but they were presumably of a con- 
ventional nature. What the biography of the Pro- 
phet tells us about his Meccan period in this 
respect can lay no claim to historical value. The 
Meccan revelations tell us nothing about these 
relations during this important period in the life j 
of the Prophet. In any case he felt no enthusiasm 
for the Meccan sanctuary. 

During the first period after the Ilidjra Mu- 
hammad was busy with very different problems. 
But when the expected good relations with Ju- 
daism and the Jews did not come about, a change 
set in. Henceforth — about a year and a half 
after the Hidjra — the K.a‘ba and the IJadjdj are 
mentioned in the revelations. 

The change of attitude was first shown in the 
kibla edict; the faithful were no longer to turir 
towards Jerusalem in the salat but to the Ka‘ba. 
“We see thee turning thy face towards every part 
of heaven, but we will have thee turn towards a 
kihla that will please thee. Turn then thy face 
towards the sacred mosque and wherever ye be 
turn your faces towards that part. They verily to 
whom the Book hath been given know' this to be 
the truth of their Lord ; and God is not regard- 
less of what ye do” (Sura ir. 139). From the 
dogmatic point of view this volte-face was justified 
by an appeal to the “religion of Abraham”, which 
was specially invented for the occasion (Siira ii. 
129, iii. 89 etc.), as Snouck Hurgronje has shown 
in his Aleklaansche Feest. This religion of Abra- 
ham, the prototype of Judaism and Islam, is said 
to have been obscured by the Jews and to have 
been brought to light again by Muhammad. The 
Meccan cult was now drawn into it. Ibrahim and 
Isma'il laid the foundations of the Ka^ba (Sura ii. 

12 1). The Makam Ibrahim is described as a place 
suitable for the salat (ii. 1 19). Ibrahim prescribed 
the pilgrimage to mankind at Allah’s behest (xxii. 
28) ; and the Ka'^ba is said to be the first sanc- 
tuary that was founded on earth (iii. 90); it is 
now called the Holy House (v. 98), or the Ancient 
House (xxii. 30, 34). 

In this way there was created for the reception ' 


of the old heathen cult into Islam a basis in re- 
ligious history, which was at the same time a 
political programme; henceforth the eyes of the 
faithful were turned towards Mecca. 

In the year 6 a. h. a prospect of taking part 
in the Mecca cult was held out to the Muslims by 
the pact of al-Hudaibiya [q. v.]; in connection 
w'ith it. the '~Cmral al-KadZ? took place in the 
year 7. Muhammad’s political endeavours culmi- 
nated in the conquest of Mecca in the year 8. 

All the accumulation of heathendom, which had 
gathered round the Ka'ba, was now thrust aside. 
360 idols are said to have stood around the building. 
When touched with the Prophet’s rod they all 
fell to the ground. The statue of Hubal which 
‘^Amr b. Luhaiy is said to have erected over the 
pit inside the Ka^^ba was removed as well as the 
representations of the prophets. When they began 
to wash the latter with Zamzam water, Muhammad 
is said to have placed his hands on the pictures 
of Jesus and Mary and said: “Wash out all except 
what is below my hands*’. He then withdrew his 
hands. A wooden dove also which was in the 
Ka%a is said to have been shattered by Muham- 
mad’s orders. The two horns of Abraham's ram 
did not crumble to dust until the rebuilding of 
the Kai)a by ^Abd Allah b. al-Zubair. 

At the capture of Mecca, Muhammad made arran- 
gements regarding the religious and secular offices 
which had been filled in Mecca from ancient times. 
The historians say that in the old heathen period 
Kusaiy after a fierce struggle with the tribe of 
l^uza'^a became master of the Ka^ba and held 
all the important offices, religious and secular: the 
administration of the Dar al-N'adu'a and the tying 
of the standard, the piovision of the pilgrims 
with food {j-ifadd) and with drink {sikayd) as 
well as the supervision of the Ka'^ba {sidana and 
hidjaba). His descendants 

‘Abd Manaf ‘^Abd al-Dar 

I , I 

Hashim L’thman 

I I 

‘Abd al-Muttalib 'Abd al-‘Uzza 

‘Abbas Abu Talib Abu Talha ‘Abd Allah 

administered the offices after his death , ‘Abd 
Manaf and his descendants getting the rifada and 
sikdya etc., while ‘Abd al-Dar and his descendants 
saw to the sidana and hidjaba etc. 

When Muhammad conquered Mecca his uncle 
‘Abbas [q. v., i. qb «/.] or, according to another 
tradition, ‘Alt asked for the administration of these 
offices. But Muhammad said that they must all be 
crushed beneath his feet except the sikaya and 
the guardianship of the Ka‘ba. The former remained 
in the hands of ‘Abbas; the latter he gave to 
‘Uthinan b. Talha who allowed his cou.sin Shaiha 
b. Abl Talha to act as his deputy. The Banu 
Shaiba are the doorkeepers at the Ka‘ba to this 
day. The rifada^ which was in the hand.s of Abu 
Talib, was taken over by Abu Bakr in the year 
9; after his death the Caliphs looked after the 
feeding of the pilgrims. 

Muhammad’s control over Mecca and the Meccan 
cult was first clearly marked at the Hadjdj of the 
year 9. As plenipotentiary of the Prophet, who 
did not participate in the pilgrimage, Abu Bakr 
announced to the assembled pilgrims the latest 
arrangements, which were put in the form of a 
revelation. They are contained in Sura ix., which 
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from them is often called the Sura of Immunity 
{bar'^a) (v. i — 12, 2S, 36 sq.'). 

According to it, idolaters are henceforth forbid- 
den to participate in the Meccan festival as they 
are impure [nadjas). Moreover, they are declared 
outlaws. A period of four months is given them 
during which they can go freely about the coun- 
try; but after that ‘‘kill them wherever ye find 
them”. Excepted are those with whom an alliance 
has been made in so far as they have punctiliously 
observed its terms and helped no one against the 
Muslims. 

In the year 10 a. H. Muhammad himself led the 
pilgrimage, at which therefore according to tradi- 
tion not a single idolater w’as present : the Ka'^ba had 
become an exclusively Muslim sanctuary, and Mecca 
was and is for Islam what Rome is to the Roman 
Catholic and Jerusalem to the Jew. At every 
the Muslims throughout the world turn towards 
Mecca and at the ceremonies of the pilgrimage 
the Ka'ba forms the beginning and the end of 
the holy rites. 

Two special ceremonies concerning the Ka'^ba 
may here be mentioned, the opening and the 
washing of the building. The opening takes place 
on definite days and men are first admitted, then 
the women. On this occasion the above mentioned 
staircase is pushed up to the building. The days 
in question change at the will of the Meccan 
authorities — but some usually fall in the month of 
the pilgrimage and one on the loth Muharram 
(^A§hura day, q. v.). It is considered particularly 
meritorious to perform the salat in the Ka'ba. 

After the Hadjdj is completed, at the end of 
the month Bhu ’ 1 -Hidjdja, the Ka'^ba is washed, a 
ceremony in which the Grand Sharif, the governor 
and other authorities as well as a number of pil- 
grims take part (or took part). The first to enter 
is the Sharif, who after a salat of two 
himself washes the ground with Zamzam water 
which flows away through a hole in the threshold. 
The walls are washed with a kind of broom made of 
palm leaves. The Sharif then sprinkles every-thing 
again with rose water and finally the building is 
fumigated with all manner of perfumes (cf. al-Kibla^ 

409, p. i). The Sharif throws the broom away 
among the crowd of pilgrims who fight among 
themselves for possession of it Al-BatanunI says 
(p. log) that the Zamzamis and the Mutawwifs 
sell the pilgrims similar brooms for a minimum 
of half a real. 

As is evident from this example, the veneration 
for the sacred building extends to all that comes 
in contact with it: — to the Black Stone, the 
water-spout, the multazaui^ and above all to the 
Zamzam water. It is however said — and probably 
with truth — that ^Omar thus expressed himself 
on the Black Stone: “I know that thou art a 
stone, that neither helps nor hurts, and if the 
messenger of Allah had not kissed thee, I would 
not kiss thee”. But then he kissed the stone. 
And hardly a single pilgrim will think of '^Omar’s 
words (luring the tazaaf. The salat under the 
water-pipe is described as particularly efficacious : 
“Anyone who performs the salat 
becomes as pure as on the day when hi^ mother 
bore him (al-Azraki, p. 224). The Zamzam water, 
which the pilgrim has poured over him again and 
again, is ^seful for every purpose for which it is 
drunk (^ma Zamzam U-ma ^uriba lahu^ Kutb al- 
p. 34). ' ■ * I 


There is abundant tC'^tiniony in Muslim as well 
as European littcrature to tlie intensification of 
devotional feeling wliich the sight of the Ka'^ba 
produces in the pilgiims. We may here quote al- 
Batanuni’s desciiption of the salat at the Ka'^ha 
as particularly characteristic (p. 26). ^The whole 
assembly stood there in the gieate^t reverence 
before this highest niajesty and most powerful in- 
spirer of awe befuie which the greatest souK be- 
come so little as to be almost nothing. And if 
we had not been \^itne5s of the movements of 
the body during the salat and the laising of the 
hands duiing the prayers, and the murmuring of 
the expressions of humility and if we had not 
heard the beating of the heaits before this im- 
measurable grandeur we would have thought our- 
selves transferred to another life. And tiuly we 
weie at that hour in another world: we were 
in the house of God and in God’s immediate pre- 
sence, and with us were only the lowered head 
and the humble tongue and the voices raised in 
prayer and weeping eyes and the fearful heart 
and pure thoughts of intercession” (cf. also Mac- 
donald, The Religious Attitude and Life in Islam^ 
Chicago, 1909, p. 216 sqq.\ Ben Cherif, ^iux 
Villes Saintes de I'lslam^ p. ii. jy., 45 j-y., 68). 

Even the Shifts and the Wahhabis have left the 
Ka'^ba its place in Islam. For the Karmatians 
alone has an exception to be made, as can be 
well understood. 

Although moderns like al-Batanuni (p. 24) put 
the question: Why is God particularly worshipped 
in Mecca, when the %\hole world is His sphere, 
they themselves give the answer: “But Mecca 
is His citadel and the place of revelation of His 
dominion and power. And the Ka'^ba is His temple 
and the place of His grandeur and grace. And is 
there in any of the four quarters of the earth a 
place not quite seven square miles in extent where 
half a million people assemble on a pilgrimage, 
all of whom call to God with one heart and one 
tongue? And although they differ in race and 
language, they all turn towards one kibla and at 
the salat move with one motion, without any hope 
other than the grace of the one God, who has not 
begotten and is not born and is without equal”. 

As to the mystics, their attitude to the Ka'^ba 
depends on their position regaiding the law. For 
the, so to speak, nomistic mystics like al-Ghazali, 
the Ka'ba is, it is true, the sacred building which 
one has to go round in the tawaf. The tawaf 
and its object however only receive their value 
for men when they give them an inducement to 
rise to a higher spiritual level. Ibn al-^Arabx goes 
a step further when he says that the true Ka'^ba 
IS nothing other than our own being (al-Futuhat 
al-Makkiya^ i. 733 )j Ka^ba however also plays 
a part in his mystic experiences. Hudjvviri how'ever 
quotes some sayings of mystics, who no longer require 
the Ka'^ba as an inducement to rise, and- even despise 
it. Muhammad b. al-Fadl says : “I wonder at those 
w'ho seek His temple in this world: why do they 
not seek contemplation of Him in their hearts? 
The temple they sometimes attain and sometimes 
miss, but contemplation they might enjoy alw’ays. 

If they are bound to visit a stone, which is looked 
at only once a year, surely they are more bound 
to visit the temple of the heart, where He may 
be seen three hundred and sixty times in a day 
and night. But the mystic’s every step is a symbol 
of the journey to Mecca, and when he reaches 
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the sanctuary he wins a ro])e of honour fnr ever) j 
step”. Abu Va7id (al-lhstami) says: ‘‘If anyone’s J 
recompense for woishi})ping (iod is deferred until ^ 
to-morrow he has not ^\orshippcd Ood aright to- , 
day”, for the recompense of every moment of 
worship and mortiheation is iinmeiliatc. And Abu ' 
Vazid also says: “On my first pilgrimage I saw 
only the temple: the second time., 1 saw both the 
temple and the Lord of the temple; and the third 
time I saw the Lord alone". In short, where 
mortification is, theie is no sanctuary: the sanc- 
tuary is where contemplation is. Unless the whole 
universe is a man’s trysting-place where he comes 
nigh unto God and a retired chamber wheie he 
enjoys intimacy with God, he is still a stranger 
to Divine love; but when he has vision the whole 
universe is his sanctuary. “The darkest thing in the 
world is the Beloved's house without the Beloved”. 

Accordingly, what is truly valuable is not the 
Ka^ba, but contemplation and annihilation in the 
abode of friendship, of which things the sight of 
the Ka'^ba is indirectly a cause. (Hudjwiri, transl. 
Nicholson, p. 327). 


On the other hand Muslim legend has developed 
the pas-^age, Suia iii. 90: “Truly, the first temple 
that was founded for men is that in Bakka; a 
blessed house and a guidance for (allj creatures”. 
The ambiguous e\pres‘^ion accor.ling to which 
Ibrahim and Isma'^il “raised” the foundations of the 
KaSia left room for the view that the foundations 
alieady existed on which he erected the building. 
Al-Tabari in his commentary on Sura ii. 121 (i. 
40S s/.) however recognises that there are two 
! views: according to the one, Adam, according to 
the other. Ibrahim laid the foundations. Legend 
relates the following regarding the foundation by 
x\dam. AVlien after the fall Adam was hurled out 
of Paradise on the earth, he came to Mecca. 
Gabriel with his wing uncovered a foundation, 
which had been laid in the seventh earth, and the 
angels threw blocks on it from Lebanon, the Mount 
of Olives, Djabal Djudi [see muDl] and Hira’ 
until the hole was filled level with the earth. God 
then sent fiom Paradise a tent of red jacinth 
in which Adam lived: what was afterwards the 
black stone, then a white jacinth from Paradise, 


IV, The Ka^ba in Legend and 
Superstition. 

The alleged religion of Abraham gave a basis 
for the esteem in which the Muslims held the 
KaTia. Legend attached itself to the Kur^anic 
.statements and spun them out. Snoiick Ilur- 
gronje has proved in his against 

Dozy’s hypotheses (see his lsraelietC7i in Mckka)^ 
there can be no question of a local Meccan tra- 
dition in this connection. There was, it is true, a 
local tradition, but it consists of semi-histoncal 
remini.scences of the last few centuries before Is- 
lam. But all that tradition relates regarding the 
origin of the Ka^ba and its connections witli Biblical 
personages, belongs to Islamic legend. 

The latter first of all attached itself to the sta- 


tement that Ibrahim and IsmaTl raised ij'afa^a) 
the foundations of the Ka'^ba(ii. 1 21). God's com- 
mand to Ibrahim to build the Ka^ba is by some 
placed before the episode of Hagar and by others 
after it. The patriarch came to Arabia led by the 
Saklna , which had the shape of a stormy wind 
with two heads; it is also described as having a 
snake’s head. When it reached the site of the 
Ka^^ba it wound itself round its foundation [see 
below] and said “Build on me”. According to 
others, Ibrahim built on its shadow. He was helped 
by IsmaTl in this; the stones were taken from five 
(or seven) hills: Hira^, Thablr, Lebanon, Mount 
of Olives and the Djabal al-Ahmar near Mecca 
(other names are also given). When the building 
had risen to some height, he stood at his work 
on the stone, which still shows the impress of 
his feet, the ATakam Ibrahim. The Black Stone, 
which was still white in those days and only re- 
ceived its present colour as a result of contact 


with the impurity and sin of the pagan period, 
was brought to him by Gabriel after having been 
kept in Abu Kubais [q. v ] since the Deluge. 

ithin the building (which was not high and 
had no roof) Ibrahim dug the hole, which after- 
wards served as a treasury. When the work of 
building was completed, he took his stand on the 
makam.^ which now rose high above the moun- 
tains, and proclaimed the pilgrimage to all men. 
h rom all sides they answered : Labbaika.^ Allakum- 
fna! Labbciikal 


served as a seat. When God made his covenant 
with men, the latter acknowledged God’s suze- 
rainty ; the document on which their acknow- 
ledgment was written was given by God to be 
swallowed liy the Black Stone. At the Last Day 
it will be given a tongue, to bear witness against 
men: according to others, because it was origin- 
ally an angel. 

There was a particular reason for sending down 
the prototype of the latter Ka'ba. Originally Adam’s 
stature was so great that he could hear the song 
of the heavenly hosts around God's throne. As a 
result of the Fall, however, his stature was shor- 
tened; he then lamented to God that the higher 
spheres were now closed to him. God then sent 
down the tent around which Adam now per- 
formed the Uiwaf^ following the example of the 
angels. But Mecca was without inhabitants and 
the sanctuary without worshippers. When he gave 
vent to his regrets on this point, he was promised 
by God that in time this place would be the site 
of a cult; that the sanctuary would enjoy a par- 
ticular karama ; that it would be a haram [q. v.] 
whose Jnirma would extend above, below and 
around, and to which men would make pilgrimage 
with dishevelled hair and covered with dust, break- 
ing out of every cleft with weeping and takbir 
[q. V.] and talhiya [q. v.]. 

After Adam’s death his descendants (Shith is 
specially mentioned) built the Ka'^ba. But the 
deluge washed the building away while the sacred 
stone was concealed by the angels in Abu Kubais. 
According to others, however, the flood did not 
touch the Ka'ba and Noah performed the tawaf 
round the holy house. According to the first tra- 
dition, only a red mound was left of the Ka%a, 
which Abraham afterwards found. 

But the legends also extend to the period after 
Abraham. The hole in the Ka%a, which is 
called al-Akhsaf or al-Akhshaf^ is said to have 
been several times plundered under the Djurhum 
[q. V.]. Therefore at God’s command a snake took 
up its abode there and guarded the treasures. 
When the Kuraishls wanted to pull down the 
Ka'ba, the monster opposed this plan, until God 
sent a bird which carried it off to one of the 
surrounding hills. — Every renovation of the 
Ka'ba is said to have been carried out amid ter- 
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rible portents, such as lightning-flashes. It is also 
said that on such occasions the foundation of the 
Ka'ba was brought to light and it looked like 
the necks of camels intertwined. 

For the legend connected with the origin of 
the Zamzam well, see the article isma'^Il. The 
following may however be added here. Once when 
‘‘Abd al-Muttalib was sleeping in the hidjr^ one 
appeared to him and in mysterious words ordered 
him to dig out the Zamzam, which was **31 the 
battle-ground of the Kuraishls”, at the “Kavenhole”, 
and at the “Ants’ nest”. Now when the Kuraish 
contested his right to it (or the claim to the well 
already dug) both parties went to the Kahina 
of the Banu Sa^d b. Hudhail. On the way their 
water gave out. But the water which sprang from 
the impression of the hoof of ‘’Abd al-Muttalib’s 
mount was an indication from heaven that the 
latter w’as right. They theiefore turned back to 
Mecca; and when 'Abd al-Muttalib had begun to 
dig, he found there two golden gazelles which 
the Djurhum had concealed there, as well as 
swords and armour. All this was deposited at the 
Ka'ba or used to decorate the buildings. 

This legendary story of the origin of the Ka'ba 
was easily brought into conformity with the cos- 
mological views current among Christians and Jews 
in the East, the central point of which was the sanc- 
tuary itself. Muslim tradition at first adopted this 
cosmology completely, as is evident from the sta- 
tements which are still wholly under the influence 
of the predominance of Jerusalem. They were 
however not content witli this and transferred a 
considerable part of these sayings to Mecca. These 
traditions are grouped round the navel theory, the 
main ideas of whtch are as follows. The e'aith 
has a navel, whose functions are parallel to those 
of the human navel. It forms the part of the 
earth which was created before the rest of it and 
around which the rest stretches. It is also the 
highest point, the place which provides the whole 
world with its nourishment; and its forms the 
place of communication with the upper and un- 
der world. 

Ihis navel rvas at first Jerusalem and later 
Mecca. But not all the properties of the navel 
are attached in equal degree to Mecca. They may 
be briefly summed up as follows. About 40, ac- 
cording to others, 2000 years before the creation 
of thejvorld, the sanctuary was an agglomeration 
) in the wmrld ocean. The beginning of 
the creation consisted in the stretching out of the I 
earth around this point as centre, in the following I 
order; after the substance of the earth (which 
coincides with the navel) heaven was formed and 
lastly the earth itself. In agreement with this 
theory is the fact that in the Kur an Mecca is called 
the mother of cities ( Umm al-Kiwa) (vi. 92, xlii. 

5) and in popular literature the navel of the earth 
(Yakut iv. 27S; al-£AazzzJs. i. 37; al- 

Halabi, i. 195, etc.). 

That the sanctuary is the highest point in the 
world cannot be scientifically maintained. The 
popular traditions however like to move in this 
direction. Thus, in the story of the creation, it is 
said that the earth is extended below the sanc- 
tuary . The semi-scientific cosmography says that 
the position of the Ka'ba corresponds to the Pole 
Star, as the latter is the highest point in the 
heavens, so the Ka'ba is the highest point on 
earth (al-Kisai, '•Ad/Srzb ai-Malakut, MS. Eeiden, 


f. 15/^). This view is probably connected with 
the conception of heaven and earth as domes or 
tents put one upon the other, which can be shown 
to exist in Muslim literature. 

The view that the sanctuary connects on the 
one side with heaven and on the other with the 
lower world is not so clearly stated with regard 
to Mecca as to Jerusalem. But it said that no 
place on earth is nearer heaven than Mecca ; and 
in the pagan peiiod men are said to have gone up 
on to Abu Kubais to offer particularly urgent 
prayers. Whether the pit in the Ka^ba was 
really regarded as the entrance to the underworld, 
like the corresponding arrangements in Jerusalem 
and Hierapolis is uncertain. 

One typical characteristic of the lower world 
is certainly possessed by Mecca. It is described 
as a tomb. Not only Isma^il, but a whole series 
of prophets, numbering hundreds, is said to have 
been buried round the Ka'ba. Every prophet 
belongs to Mecca. This is his essential starting 
point and termination of his career. Muhammad 
therefore also belongs to Mecca and Mecca is his 
real grave as theoreticians say (al-Halabi, i. 197) 
in opposition to the fact that he is buried in 
Medina. 

Traditions which emphasise Mecca’s importance 
for the nourishment of the world are hardly re- 
presented at all. 

Ihese theoiies had to be brought into conso- 
I nance with the later cosmology of Islam, which 
I regards the universe as a series of stories of seven 
: heavens and seven earths. The Ka'^ba is now not 
only placed in the centre of the earth (according 
to the navel theory) but it forms the central point 
of the whole universe. Its foundations as well as 
those of Abu Kubais lie in the seventh earth 
and form a kind of axis which runs through all 
these worlds. 

rhe^ so-called stories are exactly like one an- 
other in plan. Every one has a sanctuary in the 
centre so that if the top one fell down, it would 
fall exactly on the lowest in the seventh world. 
The highest of the sanctuaries is the throne of 
God. Of those which lie between the throne and 
the^ Ka ba two are mentioned by name, the Bait 
ma mur ^ the name of which is taken from the 
Kur an (]ii. 4) and ai-Dttrah. Jewish literature 
was already acquainted with a heavenly sanctuary 
in which the angels act as priests. In Islam these 
priestly functions are usually replaced by the tawaf. 

V. Comparative History of the Cult. 

Frorii the fact that Ptolemy calls Mecca Maco- 
raba (i. .e. Mtkrab^ temple) we may conclude that 
m his time the Ka'ba was regarded as the dw'elling 
of one or rnore deities. According to a statement 
of Epiphanius {Ilaereses^ V, following the text in 
Pkihlogtis^ i860, p. 355), T-Shara had his 

XixxfSov in Petra, in which word Ka'ba is also 
probably concealed. It is however not clear from 
Epiphanius, whether the temple in Petra was 
meant or the quadrangular black stone, which 
repiesented Dhu ’1-Shara. Al-BakrI ed. 

P’ 4^) that the tribe of Bakr 

\ a il [q. V.] as main body of the 

tribe of lyad had their centre of worship in Sindad 
in the region of Kufa and that their holy tent 
pr temple, bait) here was called Phat al-Ka'abat 
(cf. however al-HamdanI, Sifa ^aztrai al-’-Arab^ 

P *^1) 14, i7, 230, 12). According to Wellhausen, 
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the Ka'ba dwed its sanctity to the lilack Stone; 
this may be right, for the religion of the ancient 
Arabs was essentially stone-worship. 

The form of the building may be compared 
with the apse of the Jerusalem temple, which wa.s 
twenty ells in each direction. 

It is not related that the Pdack Stone was connected 
with any special god. In the Ka'ba was the statue of 
the god Hubal who might be called the god of Mecca 
and of the Ka'ba. Caetaiii gives great prominence 
to the connection between the Ka'ba and Hubal. 
Besides him, however, al-Lat, al-'Czza, and al-Manat 
were worshipped and are mentioned in the Kur’an ; 
Hubal is never mentioned there. What position 
Allah held beside these is not exactly known. 
The Islamic tradition has certainly elevated him 
at the expense of other deities. 

It may be considered certain that the Black 
Stone was not the only idol in or at the Ka'ba. 
The Makam Ibiahim was of course a sacred stone 
from very early times. Its name has not been 
handed down. Beside it several idols are mentioned, 
among them the 360 statues. 

The Ka'ba possessed in a high degree the usual 
qualities of a Semitic sanctuary. Fiist of all it 
made the whole surrounding area into consecrated 
ground. Around the town lies the sacred zone 
(haiani) marked by stones, which imposes certain 
restrictions on each one who enters it [.see ihram]. 
Moreover, the sanctity of the area is seen in the 
following points. In the haram the truce of God 
reigns. When the Arab tribes made a pilgrimage 
to the Ka^ba, all feuds were dormant. It was for- 
bidden to carry arms. Next, the haram — and 
the Ka'ba especially — is a place of refuge. Here 
the unintentional manslayer was safe just as in 
the Jewish cities of refuge. On the Ka'ba there 
was a kind of handle to which the fugitives 
clung (AI-Azraki, p. Ill), an anangenient 
which recalls the purport of the horns on the 
Jewish altar. 

Blood was not allowed to flow in the haram. 
It is therefore reported that those condemned to 
death were led outside the haram to execution. 
The idea of peace extended even to the flora and 
fauna. Animals — except a few injurious or 
dangerous sorts, — are not to be scared away; 
hence the many tame doves in the mosque. Trees 
and bushes were not cut down except the hih.- 
khir shrub, which was used for building houses 
and in goldsmiths’ work. These regulations were 
confirmed by Islam and are in force to this day. 

As to the rites, it is said that in the heathen 
period victims were slain at the Ka'ba. Among 
the ancient Arabs the idol of stone replaced the 
altar; on it they smeared the blood of the sacri- 
ficial animals. In Islam the killing takes place in 
Mina. 

It is a question, whether and how far the Ka'ba 
was connected with the ha^dj in the pre-Islamic 
period. Wellhausen (^liesle Arab. Heidentums.^ 2nd 
ed., p. 7g) defends the view that originally only 
the ''umra [q. v.] was concerned with the Ka'ba 
while the scene of the hadj^ was 'Arafat, Muz- 
dalifa and Mina. The connecting of pilgrimage 
and umra is regarded by him as a rather 
clumsy correction made by Islam. It must be con- 
ceded that Wellhausen with justice points to the 
fact that the ^umra far down into Islam was 
closely connected with the month of Radjab. 
Moreover, the hadidj is called simply hai^dj 


’^Arajd/ and, according to the Shafl'l school, the 
irukTij in 'Arafat is the main ceremony of the 
hadjdj. On the other hand, it should be remarked 
that in the Kur’an (iii. 91) pdgrimage is connected 
with the Ka'ba ijiadj^ al-Bait) and that tradition 
nowhere gives us the slightest hint of this being 
an innov.rtion. The facts emphasised by Well- 
hausen may however be interpreted otherwise. He 
himself has pointed out that the ancient Arabs 
were fond of connecting sacred places situated 
close to one another by ceremonial rites. It is 
therefore more probable that the rather clumsy 
alteration had taken place by the pre-Islam period 
and is to be regarded as the result of a connection 
of the cult of 'Arafat with that of Mecca. 

As was said above, the Tubba' is regarded as the 
first who covered the Ka'ba. Whether this tradi- 
tion is historically correct is beyond our know- 
ledge. It is noteworthy that the coloured cloths 
are mentioned which were placed over the build- 
ing, a rite which one has to consider in con- 
nection with similar rites used in other cases. The 
Jewish tabernacle, the high places of Canaan (Eze- 
kiel xvi. 16), the throne of Solomon, the throne 
of the bishops, the vtahmal.^ and sacred tents in 
ancient Arabia as well as the Sidrai al-Mnntahd 
in Paradise are all covered with coloured cloths. 
It is misle.iding to give a general explanation of 
all such things. But the idea of a connection with 
the sun shining in the heavens seems obvious 
here; particul.arly for the Sidra this notion can 
be traced further. The question might even be 
asked whether and how far the Ka'ba was re- 
garded as an astral symbol. For the affirmative 
there is the fact that the K.a'ba is the object of 
the ta-.vaf and that taivaf and Kab'a are repre- 
■sented by Muslim tradition itself as connected 
with the host of spirits round the throne of God. 
The throne of God is, as is well known, a cosmic 
magnitude, and the Ka'ba and the Black Stone are 
described as the throne of God’s khalifa on earth, 
Adam. The dance of the heavenly spirits can 
easily be interpreted as a dance of the planets. 
Moreover, golden suns and moons are repeatedly 
mentioned among the votive gifts (al-Azraki, p. 155 
sqql). According to al-Mas'udi {^Muriid/., iv. 47), 
certain people have regarded the Ka'ba as a temple 
devoted to the sun, the moon and the five planets. 
The 360 idols placed round the Ka'ba also point 
in this direction. It can therefore hardly be denied 
that traces exist of an astral symbolism. At the 
same time one can safely say that there can be no 
question of any general conception on these lines. 
The cult at the Ka'ba was in the heathen period 
syncretic as is usual in heathenism. How far also 
North Semitic cults were represented in Mecca 
cannot be exactly ascertained. It is not excluded 
that Allah was of Aramic origin. The dove of aloe 
wood which Muhammad found existing in the 
Ka'ba may have been devoted to the Semitic 
Venus. 
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_ (A. J. Wensinck.) 

KABAKBAZi, or KabakandazT, the gourd- 
game, the oriental form of the Popinjay. It was 
a sort of tilting at the ring, but the weapon was 
an arrow, and the archers weie on horseback. A 
ring was shot through, but the mark was a pi- 
geon or other bird set on a high mast. In Ba- 
bur’s time the mark was a duck (v. Bdbur-nama, 
Gibb Mem. i. and Mrs. Beveridge’s transl. i. 34, 
and P. de Courteille, i. 39). The game was much 
practised in Egypt (v. Quatremere, Hist, des 
Mamlouks, i. 243, note 1 18; also Dozy’s Supple- 
ment). It was also practised in India and Persia, 
(v. Akbarndma., i., transl. p. 440; Vuller’s Lex., 

ii. 710). The game is alluded to in the Gnlistdn, 

iii. Story 28. (H. Beveridge.) 

KABATASH. [See const.\ntinople, i. 875^]. 
KABD (a.) means the legitimate taking possession 

of a thing, for example by inheritance or as the 
result of a contract. Kabd is usually discussed in 
the Muslim law-books in close connection with 
delivery by a contract of sale, for example in al- 
Badjurl’s Hdsjiiya on Ibn Kasim’s Path al-Karib, 
at the beginning of the chapter on BaF (Bulak 
edition 1307, i. 35S); cf. E. Sachau, Muhammed. 
Recht nach Schafiitischer Lehre. p. 283 ry. ; Th. 
W. Juynboll, Handb. des isldm. Gesetzes, p. 263. 

(Th. W. Juynboll.) 

KABD (a.) “contraction, oppression”, in Sufi 
terminology means a state ifial) which is the op- 
posite of bast, “expansion, gladdening”. (In the 
phrase Allahu yakbidu wa-yabsutu, quoted by Sufi 
authors from Kur’an ii. 246, however, the words 
have a more general meaning). Both happen to the 
^drif (gnostic) only, while in the novice the cor- 


responding emotions ate fc.ar and hope, but vith 
the distinction that the latter lefer to the future, 
while kabd and bast expie-s a present feeling 
of spiritual dullness or ju\ . In the language 
of Western mysticism, they might be said to 
coiiespond appioximately to the expressions 
Cuusolatio (consolation) and de>elatio (spiritual 
diync.s.s). 

Bibliography-. al-Kuriiaiii, Risala (Cairo 
I2S7). p .^38 sq. (1330, P- 3 ^ ■'■'/•jl Hu.ljwirl, 
Kashf al-Mahdjnb{(J,\hh Mem. xvii.), p. 374—6; 
'Abd al-Razzak al-Kashi, IsJjldhdt al-Sufiya, 
ed. Sprenger, Calcutta 1S45, p. 15 1 ^38 sq.-, 
Diet, of the Tcehn. Terms, p. 126, 1198; R. 
Iia.rt1s13.nn, ytl-R usehairis Daistellung des Sufi- 
tuins (Turk. Bihl., xviii.), p. 84 sq. 

(H Bauer.) 

KABD, a term in prosody. It is the suppres- 
sion of the fifth quiescent letter in the primitive 
feet falTtlun and mafa'ilun and is therefore found 
in tazi'il, hazadj, muddri and mutakarib. 

In fa'ulun, kabd is recommended (according to 
some, it is obligatory) when this foot is the penul- 
timate of the second hemistich of the third tlarb of a 
tazi-iT, everywhere else it is optional. In mafaihtn, 
kabd is obligatory in the last foot of the first 
hemistich of a tazvil. In all other cases it is only 
permitted if the foot is not liable to kaf! or sup- 
pression of the seventh quiescent letter (/;); ne- 
vertheless, it is very rarely found in taieil, hazadj. 
and muddrf-. 

Bibliography. G. .I'rtqta^, DarstellunS 
d:r arabischen Verskunst (Bonn 1S30), P* 80,^ 
166—170, ip— 4, 346 — 7; H. Coupry, Tiaite 
de Versification arabe (Leipzig 1875)- 

(Moil. Ben Ciieneb.) 

al-KABID one of the names of God, see the 
article alt.aii, i. 303/'. 

KABip (Kauiz) a Turkish Sunni theo- 
logian, founder of the sect of Khubmasihis (popu- 
lariy called Chuptnessihis). By order of Sulimau he 
was tried before an extraordinary court, sentenced to 
death on 8* Safar 934 (3 Nov. 1527) and executed 
on the following day as a zandlk [q. v ]. He main- 
tained the (moral) superiority of Jesus over Mu- 
hammad {afdaliyat ^!sd ’^ala Muhammad). On the 
occasion of this trial Ibn Kamalpashazade wrote 
his treatise on Zindlkism. 

Bibliography-. Pecewi, Talrlkh (Stambul 
1283), *• ^24; J. V. Hammer, Gesch. des Osm. 
Reiches'^, ii. 59 sq. (Pesth 1840); P. Ricaut, 
Hist, of the present State of the Ottoman Em- 
pire, book ii., ch. 12, 5th ed., 1682, S. 244 
(trad. Briot, Paris 1670, p. 236 sql)-, M. d’Ohsson, 
Tableau general de T Empire Ottoman (Paris 
1787), i. 51 — 53; Cl. Huart, in Actes du XF 
Congr. internat. des Orient., 3® sect., p. 69 
(L. .Massignon.) 

KABlL,_i. e. Cain. [See habIl.] 
ai.-KABIR, one of the names of Allah, see the 
article ALLAH, i. 3030. 

KABIR, an Indian mystic, of the xv’h cem 
tury, who was claimed both by the Hindus and 
Musalmans as belonging to their faith. A large 
collection of Hindi verses is attributed to him, 
but their authenticity is doubtful, and a like un- 
certainty attaches to his biography, which is ob- 
scured by legends. He is said to have been the 
son, or adopted son, of a Muhammadan weaver, 
and to have become the disciple of Ramananda, 
the Vaishnav reformer, at whose feet he sat m 
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Benares, joining in the theological and philosophical 
arguments that his master held with Brahmans 
and Sufis. He appears to have earned his living 
as a weaver, and to have been a married man, 
the father of a family, and to have been as con- 
temptuous of the professional asceticism of the 
Yogi as he was disregardful of the doctrines and 
ordinances of orthodoxy, whether Hindu or Mus- 
lim. The boldness with which he sang his mys- 
tical doctrine of the divine unity exposed him 
to persecution, and he is said to have been driven 
from Benares in 1495, when he was about 60 
years of age, and to have died at Maghar, in the 
district of Basti, in 1518. Legend says that his 
Hindu and Muslim disciples disputed as to the 
disposal of his body, which the former wished to 
burn and the latter to bury 5 when they lifted the 
cloth that covered the body, they found in place 
of the corpse only a. heap of flowers; of these, 
the Hindus burnt half in Benares, while the Mus- 
lims buried the rest at Maghar, where the shrine 
is still in the charge of Muhammadan Kablr- 
Panthls. Modern scholars, like Kabir’s contempo- 
raries, claim him for one or other of the rival 
creeds: H. H. Wilson {^op. cit,^ pp. 69, 74) 
and R. G, Bh^ndarkar (op. cit.^ p. 69) maintain 
that he was a Hindu; G. H. Westcott that he 
was a Muslim (pp. cit.^ p. 29 G. A. Grier- 

son’s theory {Journ. Roy. As. Soc. 1907, pp. 325, 
492) that he derived his opinions from Christian 
sources, may be dismissed as a pious fiction. A 
study of his poems makes it clear that he had no 
desire to attach himself to any organised religion: 
“Let me make self-reflection my saddle, And put 
my foot in the stirrup of divine love .... Saith 
Kabir, they are good riders Who keep themselves 
aloof from the Vedas and the Kurban”; nor did j 
he attempt to formulate any religious or philoso- ' 
phical system of his own, but he popularised the 
current Vaishnav teaching of his age, without 
however connecting it with any particular incar- 
nation, and he spoke of God indifferently as Ram, 
Hari, “^Ali or Allah. He rejected the outward signs 
of Hinduism, e. g. the sacred thread, the distinc- 
tions of caste, the ritual observances of temple 
worship, etc., and his references to Muslim au- 
thorities and institutions (e. g. the Kurban, circum- 
cision, pilgrimage, the Mulla, the *Kadl etc.) are 
accompanied with a denial of their validity. He 
represented God as the omnipresent reality, but 
maintained the separate individuality of the human 
soul, which could attain union with God through 
love, not by knowledge or by ceremonial obser- 
vances. Through his homely illustrations and his 
close ^ contact with daily life, he presented his 
doctrines in a form readily acceptable to unlet- 
tered persons, who appear to form the majority 
of his followers. 

Bibliography*. Dahistan-i-Madhahib.^ p. 
246 248 (Calcutta, 1809), trans. Shea and 

Troyer, ii, 186—191 (Paris, 1843); H. H. Wil- 
son, Essays on the Religion of the Hindus.^ i. 
68 sqq. (London, 1862); Gli scritti de Padre 
Marco Della Tomba.^ raccolti ... da A. de Gu- 
bernatis, p. xgi sqq..^ 205 sqq. (Firenze, 1878); 

E. Trumpp, Bemerknngen uber den indischen Re- 
format or Kabir in Atti del iv. Congresso internat. 
degli Orientalisii^ ii. 159 sqq. (Firenze, 1880 — 
ol); Kabtr-charitra., edited by Pandit Walji 
Bechar (Surat, i88i); G. H. Westcott, Kabir and 
the Kabir Panth (Cawnpore, 1907); M, A. Ma- 

The Encyclopaedu of Islam, II. 


cauliffe, The Sikh Religion.^ vi. 122 sqq. (Oxford, 
1909); One Hundred Poems of Kabir translated 
by Rabindranath Tagore assisted by Evelyn 
Underhill (London, 1914); Ram Chandra Bose, 
Hindu Heterodoxy., chap. x. (Calcutta, 1887); 
Sir R. G. Bhaudarkar, Vaisnavism.^ Saivism^ and 
minor religious systems {^Encyclopedia of Indo- 
Aryan Research.^ Vol. iii. Part 6), pp. 67 — 73 
(Strassburg, 1913); The Bijak of Kabir ^ trans- 
lated by the Rev. Ahmad Shah (Hamlrpur 1917); 
G. X. Farquhar, An Outline of the Religious 
Literature of India.^ Pp. 331 — 5 (Oxford 1920). 
No critical edition of the works attributed to 
Kabir has yet appeared; for a list of these see 
Westcott, op, cit PP* 73-41 169 — 172. 

(T. W. Arnold.) 

KABIRPANTHIS (Hindi panth.^ a path, sect). 
Despite the non-sectarian character of Kabir’s 
teaching, his followers now form a distinct sect, 
the majority of whom are Hindus. The best ac- 
count of their organisation is given by Westcott, 
op. cit..^ chaps v. and vi. According to the Census 
of 1911, there w'ere 597,199 in the Central 
Provinces, and 49,605 in the United Provinces; 
in the other provinces they either are not found 
at all, or their number is too inconsiderable to 
call for separate enumeration. 

Bibliography*. W. Crooke, Tribes and 
Castes of the North- Western Provinces and 
Oudh.., iii. 73 — 7 (Calcutta, 1896); R. V. Russell, 
Tribes and Castes of the Central Provinces of 
India.^ i. 232 sqq. (London, 1916); Gazetteer 
of the United Provinces.^ xxxii. 225 — 6 (Al- 
lahabad, 1907); Central Provinces Gazetteers 
Bilaspur District,^ p. 78 — 80, (Allahabad, 19x0). 

(T. W. Arnold.) 

AL- KABiSl, whose full name W'as “^Abd al-'AzIz 
( also 'Abd al-Rahman) b. ‘Oihman b. 'AlI, Abu 
’l-Sakr, an important astrologer probably of 
Persian descent. He was known to the Christian 
world of the middle ages as ALCABiTlUs(also AL- 
CHABlTlUs). He lived for a considerable period at 
the court of Sultan Saif al-Dawla b. Hamdan 
(d. 356 = 969) and dedicated his principal astro- 
logical work to him : al-Madkhal ila SinTCat Ah- 
kam al-Nu^um (Introduction to the art of Astro- 
logy) of which copies still exist in Oxford, Gotha 
and Cairo. It was translated into Latin by Joh. 
Hispalensis. This translation was printed in Ve- 
nice in 1481, 1485, 1491 and 1521. The edition 
of 1485 is entitled Libellus ysagogicus Abdilazi^ 
id est servi gloriosi Dei^ qui dicitur Alchabilius^ 
ad magistcrium iudiciorum astrorum, Interpreta- 
tas a loanne HispaUnsi^ Venetiis 1485. The 
edition of 1521 is called Praeclartim Alchabitii 
opus ad scrutanda stellarum magisteria isagogicum. 
A commentary on it was compiled by Joh. de 
Saxonia in 1331 and printed at Bologna in 1473, 
and again in 1485 and 1521 at Venice at the 
end of the editions of Alcabitius. Al-Kabisi also 
wrote several smaller astrological treatises. The 
dates of his birth and death are unknown. 

Bibliography: A special article on this 
astrologer is given by al-BaihakI (c. 1150) alone 
among the Arab biographers, in his Ta^rikk ffu- 
kameP al-Isldm (Ms. Leiden, I33af, Gol.), cf. E. 
Wiedemann, Beitr. z. Gesch. dcr Naturwissensch.. 
XX. 68; scattered notices are found in Fihrist, 
p. 265 (Art. Euklides') ; in Ibn KhallikSn (Cairo 
1310), i. 365, transl. by de Slane, ii. 335 ; Yakut, 
MiCdpam^ ed. Wiistenfeld, iv. 35. Cf. also H. 

38 
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Suter in Abhandl. z. Gesch. d. viathem. Wis- 
sensch.^ x. 6o, xvi. 165. (H. SuTER.) 

al-KABK. IJiabal (Diibal) al-Kabk or al- 
Kaedj, as al-Tabarl, i. 2660, 15, 2664, 4, 2666, 16 
and Yakut iv. 31,23 have it, and as should be 
read everywhere in al-Mas'udi (ed. Paris) for al- 
Kabkh, is a name for the Caucacus, common in 
Muslim authors. Hubschmann, Armen. Gra/nm. 
(Leipzig 1867), i. 45 derives Kabk from Arme- 
nian Kapkoh.^ Pehl. Kdfkdh. 

An older geographical conception regards this 
chain as belonging to the Kaf [q. v.] range which 
encloses the world (cf. B. Munkacsi, Der Kaukasus 
u, Ural als ‘^Giirtel der Erde" .^va. Keleti Szemle., i. 
236 sqq.'). The name Alburz is no doubt con- 
nected with this idea, which Mustawfl, and appa- 
rently following him Kiatib Celebi, give to the 
Caucasus, while the name Kabk (Dnhdnnuma.^ 
dC-y-t-k) is limited to its eastern (transl. p. 182 
wrongly “western") side. Here the range appears 
to be considered the continuation of the North Per- 
sian mountain chain of the same name, with which 
also are associated notions of its being the boun- 
dary range of the world. (Cf. the article alburz; 
F. Justi Beitr. zur alien Geographie Persiens.^ i. 
4 ryy., ii. 4 sq. ; Melgunof, Das s'udliche Ufer des 
Kaspischen Meeres^ p. 27). To similar consi- 
derations is probably to be ascribed the fact that 
the Caucasus is connected with mountains which, 
beginning with Djabal al-'Ardj between al-MadIna 
and Mecca (Ibn Khordadtibeh, p. 172 infra sq. \ Ibn 
al-Falfth, ^p. 25, 7 sqq.., 295, 6 sqqi) or in Yemen 
(al-HamdanI, ^azlrat al^Arab^ p. 126,25 •>■?•) 
run northwards through Arabia and Syria. The 
connecting of these mountains with Kaf led to the 
localisation in the Caucasus region of the rock, 
sea and village (Kurban xviii. 59 sqqd) known 
from the legend of Moses (Alexander) (Ibn 
Khordadhbeh, p. 124,3 •'?? i Ibn al-Fakih, 
p. 287,14 sq.\ al-MuljaddasI, p. 46,16 r?.; Yakut, 
i. 220, 21 sq.^ 454, 5 sq.^ iii. 282, 9 sqq.\ 

The Caucasus has further been legarded as the 
range beyond which dwelt Yadiujj and Madjudj 
[q. V.]. Ihe adSaddain of Kur’^an xviii. 89, ex- 
plained as “the two mountains”, between which 
Dhu ’1-Karnain caused a barrier to be built to 
check the inroads of Yadjudj and Madjadj is iden- 
tified with Armenia and Adharbaidjan (al-Ta- 
Pa f sir., xvi. 121 sqq.-., al-Baidawi on Kur’an 
xviii. 89). But when geographical knowledge was 
extended, \ adjadj and Madjadj were placed farther 
north. 

The Sasanians in particular had closed the 
Caucasus passes with fortifications to prevent the 
inroads of the northern nomadic peoples. The 
most famous of these passes (cf. Ibn lOiordadhbeh 
p. 123,13 sqq.-, Yakut, i. 439,2 sqq.) are Bab al- 
Abwab or Bab Sul or Derbend [q.v.] and Bab 
Allan, the pte of the Alans, or the Parial pass. 

^ Ihe multiplicity of ethnic groups and languages 
m the Caucasus is mentioned by most Muslim 
geographers. According to an oft recurring state- 
ment, 70 (72) different languages are found there 
(Ibn al-Fakih, p. 25; al-Mas‘^0di, ii. 2); according 
to al-Muhallabi’s K'itab aldAzlzl (in Abu T-Fida’) 
as many as 300. Wherefore the mountain ranges 
are also called Iljabal al-Alsun “Mount of Langua- 
ges (Abu i-Fida^, Paksvim al-Bulddn, ed. Rei- 
naud^and de Slane, p. 71,15 sqq., 393 s. v. Ta- 
rabazun, 405, s. v. Sarir Allan). 

For gioups of peoples, states, and towns in the 


Caucasus the leader is leferred to the separate 
articles and the literature given below. See the 
articles abkhaz, allan', akme.nia, arran, Baku 

BARUHa'a, DAGHESTAN, DERBEND, GANDJA. 

Bibliography: Al-Baladhuri, l-'utuh al-Bnl- 
dan (ed. de Goeje), p. 193 sqq. ; al-Tabaii, Pdrlkh 
(ed. Leiden), i. 2660 sqq. ; al-MaYudI, Murudj 
al-Dhahab (ed. Paris), ii. I — 7, 19 — 22, -z^sq., 
39 — 48, 65—77; Bibl. Gcogr. Arab., i. (al- 
Istakhri) , 180 — 193; ii. (Ibn Hawkal), no, 
238 — 255; iii. (al-Mukaddasi) , 375 — 382; v. 
(Ibn al-Fakih), 286 — 298; vi. (Ibn Khordadh- 
bch), 123 sq.-, vii. (Ibn Roste), 89, 148; viii. 
(al-Mas^di), 64; al-Idrisi, transl. Jaubert, ii. 
329 sqq.-, Yakut, Mu djam al-Buldan (ed. Wus- 
tenfeld), iv. 31, and under Abkhaz, Arran, Ar- 
miniya, Atrabazunda, Allan, Bab al-Abwab, 
Tiflis, Djurzan, Dj anza, Sarir, Sisadjan, Shabaran, 
Sharwan, Shakka (Shakka), Shamakhi, Shamkur, 
Tabarsataran, Filan, Kabala, Kurdj, Lakz, Mas- 
kat; al-KazwinI, ^Adqifib al-Makhlukat (ed. 
Wustenfeld), p. 170; al-Dimashki, Nukhbat al- 
Dahr fi '^A^afib al-Barr wal-Bahr (ed. Mehren), 
p. 189, 220; Abu '1-Fida^, Pakunm al-Bulddn 
(ed. Reinaud, and de Slane), p. 71 sq.-, transl. 
Reinaud, ii. I, 93 sq., 298 — 300; Hamd Allah 
Mustawfb Nuzhat al-Kulub (Gibb Mem. xxiii), 
P- 93i i4i 191,20 sqq., 254,21; Derbend-Nameh, 
transl. fr. a select Turkish version and publ. 
with the texts and with notes ... by Mirza A. 
Kazem-Beg (St. Petersburg 1851); K'atib Celebi, 
Dpihan-numa (Constantinopel 1145), p. 398; 
Fragments de geographes et d'historiens arabes 
et pirsans . . . relatifs aux anciens peuples du 
Cancase . . . trad, et acc. de notes crit. p. M. 
Defremery (Paris 1849; Journ. As., 4th Ser., 
xiii., xiv., xvi., xvii., 1849 — 51); N. de Kha- 
nikoff. Mini, stir les inscriptions musulmanes du 
Caucase, in Journ. Asiat., 5 th Ser., xx. (1862), 
57 sqq.-, B. Dorn, Geographica Caucasica in Mem, 
de I'Acad. imper. des Sciences de St. Petersbourg, 

6 th Ser., vii. (1848); C. d’Ohsson, Des peuples du 
Caucase (Paris i S28) ; J. v. Klaproth, Reise in den 
Kaukasus u. nach Georgien, 2 vols. (Halle and Ber- 
lin 1812 — 4); Ed. Eichwald, .ffrfre Caspi- 

schen Meere u. in den Kaukasus, 2 vols. (Berlin 
1837 — 8); R. V. Erckert, Der Kaukasus u. seine 
Volker (Leipzig 1887); J- Marquart, Eransahr 
{.Abh. d. Kgl. Ges. d. Wiss. zu Gottingen, philol.- 
hist. Kl., N. F., iii. 2), p. 94 sqq. ; do., Ost- 
europ. u. ostasiat. Streifziige (Leipzig 1903), 
p. 164 sqq. (C. V. Arendonk.) 

KABUL. I. A river of Afghanistan which 
rises near the Unai Pass in Lat. 34° 21' N., Long. 
68° 20' E. and flows past the city of Kabul, near 
which it receives the Loghar River on the south 
and the Pandjsher on the north. From the pla- 
teau of Kabul it flows by rocky passes fo the 
lower valley of Djalalabad in which it receives 
the Surkhab on the south and the Kunar on the 
north. It then passes through a gorge in the 
Mohmand hills into the Peshawar District of British 
India near Micani. Here it divides into two bran- 
ches, the northern one of which receives the Swat 
R. Afterwards the branches re-unite. After a course 
of 316 miles the Kabul falls into the Indus 
near Atak. 

It is the Skr. Kubha, and is called Kophen 
and Kophes by Arrian and Strabo, Koa by Pto- 
lemy. The Kubha was undoubtedly one of the 
Seven Rivers of the Rigveda-. The Arab geogra- 
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phers call this river by various names. Al-Beruni | 
speaks of the River Qhorwand which falls into the ! 
Indus below Waihand, the capital of al-Kandahar ; 
( 1 . e. Gandhaia). This name is taken from the 
Ghorband Pass near which the Pandjshei River 
lises. Al-Mas'^udl says “the fourth river of the 
Pandjab comes from the countiy of Kabul and 
its mountains which form the frontier of al-Sind”. 
The modern name of the river in Pashto is Sind, 
(also a general term for “river”). Babur speaks of 
the Sind liver as rising in a mountain to the west 
of Kabul, and no doubt alludes to the Kabul R., 
though elsewhere he applies the name Sind to 
the Indus. The name Kama given by Elphinstone 
(Appendix on Rivers) appears to be a misnomer, 
as Kama is the name of a tributary only. 

The town and district of Kabul seem to have 
taken their name from the river. 

2. An important city, now the capital 
of Afghanistan, situated in 34“ 30' N. 69 ' 13 E. 
5780 ft. above sea-level, in a fertile and well 
watered plateau. Population about 150,000. 

Although the Kabul River under various names 
[q. V.] is known from the earliest times, there is 
no mention of any town which can be identified 
with Kabul. Ptolemy’s Karoura has been supposed 
by some to be Kaboura, and the people he names 
Bolitai are conjectured to be properly Kabolitai 
or people of Kabul, but these guesses rest on no 
evidence. Kophene is probably the name of the 
whole valley derived from the river Kophen. 

This territory was reoccupied by the Bactrian 
King Demetrios and formed a Greek kingdom 
until about the commencement of the Christian 
Era. The Parthian Gondophares seems to have held 
it for a time and the Kushan invaders were in pos- 
session of It during the century. A vase bearing an 
inscription of King Iluvishka has been found at 
Wardak near Kabul Buddhism was the religion at 
this period. The Kushans were supplanted by the 
Ephthalites for a period, but some branches of 
the race seem to have recovered power afterwards, 
and held it when Hiuen Thsang passed through in 
657 A. D. Kao-fu is the name given to Kabul by 
the Chinese at this period. Buddhism was gra- 
dually replaced by Brahmanism, and this was the 
religion of the later Kushan kings, known by the 
title of Shahl, who, as we learn from al-Beriini, 
were superseded by their Brahman wazirs, probably 
about the time of the first Muhammadan invasions. 
It is probable that after the first invasions the 
Hindu kingdom of Gandhara was ruled from its 
capital Udabhanda (or Waihand) on the Indus, 
and extended to the foot of the mountains west 
of Djalalabad, but did not include Kabul proper, 
which continued as a separate principality under 
its own Shah, sometimes under Muhammadan 
influence and sometimes independent, till Sabuk- 
tigln’s time. By the earliest Arab chroniclers the 
country as a whole is termed Kandahar i. e. Gan- 
dhara, which has often been mistaken for the town 
of Kandahar. Thus 'Tabari tells us that under "^Omar 
in the year 23 'Asiin b. Amr and “^Abd Allah b. 

Omair pressed on through Sistan as far as the 
Indian frontier and Kandahar. The town of Kabul 
is not distinctly mentioned, the Kabul Valley and 
the adjacent Kohistan up to the Hindukush passes 
being described as the country of the Kabul-Shah 
and the capital as an inaccessible mountain fort 
of an uncertain name (read Djurwas by Le Strange), 
Ya ^ubl says that it was conquered under '^Othman 


by "Abd al-Rahman b. Samura, but when he wrote 
it was known only by the export of the Chebu- 
lic (or Kaliull) myrobalans. Another expedition 
followed in Mu'^awiya’s time, and again in 176 
(793) under Harlin al-Rashid an army from Balkh 
invaded the valley fiom the north via the Ba- 
miyan Pass. There was another invasion in the 
time of al-Ma^mun, which led to the submission 
of the Kabul-Shah and his acceptance of Islam. 
These expeditions seem to have led to a no- 
minal submission and acceptance of Islam but 
there seems to have been no actual occupation 
befoie that of the Saffarls in 257 (871). Pandjhir 
with its silver mines was no doubt a powerful 
attraction and coins were struck there by Ya'^kub 
b. Laith. But it cannot be said that the name of 
Kabul applied to any particular town until later, 
and in any case it was not an important centre. 
It may be noted that the attack made by Ya'kub 
b. Laith was from the north by way of the Hindu- 
kush passes, and not by the more obvious route 
from Sidjistan, by way of the Arghandab Valley 
and Ghazna. The ruler of Kabul at this period 
is described as a Turk by race and a Buddhist 
by religion, and it is probable that he was a succes- 
sor of the later Kushan [cf. AFGHANISTAN, i. 161]. 

It was never a mint town before the time of 
the Mughal Emperors. Coins were first struck there 
by Babur [see art. batjer]. Throughout the rule of 
the Ghaznavids [q. v.] and Ghorids [q. v.] Ghazna 
was the capital. Al-Idrisi mentions Kabul as a 
large Indian city on the border of TukhSristan. 
and adds that no ruler could take the title of 
Shahi till he had been inaugurated at Kabul. His 
information was -probably derived from authorities 
much earlier than his own period, when the king- 
dom of the Siiahis had long ceased to exist. 

It seems probable that the frequent destruction 
of Ghazna led to the rise of Kabul and after 
Timur's time it became the centre of a principa- 
lity under .some members of his family. After the 
death of Abu Sa'id [q. v.], his son Ulugh Beg ob- 
tained possession of Kabul and held it till his death. 
His son was expelled by Mukim, a son of Dhu 
’ 1 -Nun Beg Arghun, who in his turn was driven 
out by Babur in 910 (1504). This formed the 
foundation of Babur’s Indian empire, and even 
when his son Ilumaylin was driven out of India, 
Kabul vras not lost by the family, but was held 
first by Kamran and afterwards by Humayun him- 
self till India was recovered. Babur was fond of 
Kabul, and gives an enthusiastic description of its 
climate, its streams, its fruits and flowers. After 
his death at Agra his body was brought to Kabul 
and his tomb still exists in a garden laid out by 
himself near the town. From this time the history 
of Kabul is bound up with that of the Mughal 
Empire of India. It became a mint for gold, 
silver and copper, and coins of most of the em- 
perors are found up till the time of Muhammad 
Shah. In 1738 it fell into the hands of Nadir 
Shah, and although a rupee of the emperor '^Alam- 
gir II was struck there after Nadir ^ah’s death, 
it never again belonged to the empire, but was 
very soon taken by Ahmad Shah Durrani [q. v.]. 
It soon superseded Kandahar as capital of the 
Durrani dominions, and has continued to hold that 
position under Sadozais and Barakzais till the pre- 
sent day. [For history see under art. Afghanistan. 
i. 169'' sqq.]. The town grew in prosperity as the 
capital of an important kingdom, although it suff- 
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ered much during the various wars, especially those 
between 1839 — 1842 between the Sadozais and 
Barakzais, in which the British army of occupa- 
tion took part, and in the civil war between Sher 
'All and his brothers. Under 'Abd al-Kahman 
Khan [q. v.] and Habib Allah the town has been 
improved and good roads and bazaars constructed. 
The Bala Hisar or old palace citadel on a rocky 
hill has been dismantled , the upper part has 
become an arsenal. A new fortified palace known 
as the 'Ark was built by 'Abd al-Rahman outside 
the town between Sherpur and 'Alamgandj. 

In addition to the tomb of Babur mentioned above, 
the tomb of Timur Shah Durrani is also near Kabul. 

3 - Kabul is also the name of the province 
in which the capital is situated. It is bounded 
on the north by Afghan Turkistan, on the west 
by Herat, on the south by Kandahar and on the 
east by Djalalabad. It includes the Paghman Mts. to 
the north-west and the Hazaradjat in the south-west. 
Ghazni is comprised in its limits, and the boundary 
between Kabul and Djalalaliad is at Djagdalak. 
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GHANJSTAN. (M. LONGWORTH DAMES.) 

KABUL (a.). Acceptance of the offer (in con- 
tracts) ; _see Idjab. 

KABUS B. WASHMGIR, Shams al-Ma‘alI, 
Abh ’l-Hasan, nephew of Merdawidj b. Ziyar 
and fourth ruler of the Ziyarid dynasty (his 
genealogy is given by his grandson, KabOs Unsur 
al-Ma'ali in his preface to the Nabusnamah). 
Called to the throne by a military conspiracy, in 
366 (976) he succeeded his brother Zahlr al-Din 
BahistUn as ruler of Djurdjan and ' Tabaristan. 
When the Buy id Fakhr al-Dawla [q. v.]'had quar- 
relled with his brother 'Adud al-Dawla [q. v.] and 
the latter deprived him of his whole kingdom in 
369 (979'*6 o) Fakhr ai-Dawda took refuge with 
his father-in-law KabBs. As the hatter declined to 
hand him over to the victor, 'Adud al-Dawla sent 
a force against Kabus who after a defeat at Astar- 
37 * ( 98 t/ 2 ) fled with his protegd to 
Nlshapur to Husam al-Dawla, governor of Khora- 
san under the Samanid Nuh b. .Mansur. The 
latter sought to conquer Tabaristan for himself, 
but Husam was defeated. On the death of the 
Yizier, Abu 1 -Husain al-'Utbi, Husam was sum- 
moned to Bukhara to succeed him and took Fakhr 
al-Dawla and Kabus with him. Soon after the 
death of 'Adud al-Dawla at Baghdad (373 = 983) 
Fakhr al-Dawla gradually reconquered Djurdjan and ■ 
Tabaristan and wished to restore them to Kabus 
but rvas persuaded by his vizier Ibn Abbad al- 
Sahib [q. v.] to keep them for himself. After the I i 


; death of Fakhr al-Dawla however Kabus regained 
I his inheritance after seventeen years’ exile in 388 
(998) and held it till in 403 (1012) his tyranny 
and the many executions ordered by him produced 
1 a rising of the troops, who deposed him and put 
on the throne his son Minocihr, who was summoned 
from Tabaristan. Soon afterwards he was put to 
death by the rebels in the fortress of Djenashk 
between Djurdjan and .\starabad by being deprived 
of his clothes, while engaged in his religious ablu- 
tions, and then allowed to perish of cold. He was 
learned in several branches of knowledge, parti- 
cularly astrology, and left several short treaties 
(rasifil) as well as Persian and Arabic poems. He 
was also a distinguished calligrapher. The poets 
Abu Bakr Muhammad b. 'All of Sarakhs and Ziyad 
b. Muhammad of Djurdjan sang his praises (Mu- 
hammad 'Awfi, Lubdb al-Albab, ii. 18, 19). 
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(Cl. Huart.) 

KABYLIA , a mountainous country in 
the Algerian Tell. The name Kahylia or 
land of the Kabyls (Arab. Bildd al-Kab^W) is 
of comparatively modern origin; it is not found 
in the Arab historians or geographers, nor is it 
usual among the natives. It seems only to have 
been introduced as a geographical name by Euro- 
pean scholars since the sixteenth century. The 
name Kabyls is taken from the Arabic ^abWil, 
plur. of kabila, “tribe”, which some Arab writers 
use as a synonym for Berbers ; this is found as early 
as the author of the Kirtds, who several times (e. g. 
p. 217 and 238 of the Arabic text), in detailing 
the contingents of troops in the MarTnid armies, 
carefully distinguishes the Kaba^il from the Arabs. 

The European geographers sometimes give the 
name Kabylia to the whole mountain system of 
the Algerian coast from the mouth of the Isser 
to the Tunisian frontier. These elevations show in 
fact several common characterisics : predominance 
of the older strata with a few less extensive chalk 
zones intervening, an irregular outline, a striking 
development of forest flora , a population con- 
sisting of settled tribes who for the most part 
have retained their Berber dialects. According to 
the different mountain ranges, Kabylia is divided 
into the following fairly well defined areas: Great 
Kabylia or Kabylia of the Djurdjura, Little Kabylia 
or Kabylia of the Babor mountains between the 
Summam in the west and the Wad al-KabIr in 
the east, Kabylia of Collo, Kabylia of the Diebel 
Edugh and Kabylia of Bona. The first named of 
these areas is the most extensive and has the 
most marked character; it is therefore called Ka- 
bylia by preference and we shall deal with it 
alone in the following. 

Great Kabylia is bounded on the north by the 
Mediterranean from the mouth of the Wad Bu- 
duau to Bougie, i. e. for a length of 100 miles. 

In the east it is bounded by the valley of the 
Wad Sahel (called Summam in its low course) 
and by the upper course of the Isser, in the west 
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by the valley of the Wad Buduaii and the Mi- 
tidja plain. The area thus included measures about 
41 miles from N. to S. between Dellys and Bvr’Ira 
(Bouira) and covers some 2307 square miles. Ac- 
cess is rather difficult except from the west. Here 
the gateway of Menerville (pass of the Beni 'A’isha 
450 feet high), the valley of the lower Isser, the 
depression of the Wad Shander and the pass of 
Haussonvillers (600 feet) afford an easy access to 
the Sebau plain, i. e. the heart of Kabylia. 

Kabylia falls into three separate areas veiy 
different from each other : the Kabylian mountains 
in the narrower sense, the Djurdjura chain and 
the coast range. The Kabylian mounttiins “consist 
in the centre chiefly of gneiss and micaceous 
schists with larger or smaller intrusions of granu- 
litic rocks and, on the flanks, of archaic schists 
and primary argillaceous schists , the layers of 
which form the outer spurs with their gentler 
slopes. In the west of these mountains and sepa- 
rated from the main group by tertiary deposits 
rise several isolated rocky peaks; Bu SVrus, the 
massif of the Khashna (2050 feet), the Djebel 
Belluwa (2310 feet) north of Tizi Uzti”. The Ka- 
bylian massif is connected as it were by an isth- 
mus with the central part of the Djurdjura and 
cut off on the other sides by a continuous de- 
pression, in the north by the valley of the Sebau, 
as much as 1 1 miles broad, in the west by the 
valley of Dra' al-Mizan and in the south by the 
depression of Bughnl. The whole system, sloping 
from west to east (from 4225 to 1950 feet) is 
divided by deep and narrow valleys into moun- 
tainous blocks (hills of the Ma'atka, the Flissa 
and of the Zwawa, etc.). 

The Djurdjura forms in the south the edge of 
the Kabyl massif for about 40 miles from Tizi 
(Berber = pass) Djabut (3850 feet) to Tizi-n’Shria | 
(4010 feet). It consists of lias limestone, split 
up into a series of sharp combs or steep rocky 
walls, and maintains an elevation of a little over 
6500 feet. The highest summits, which run in two 
rows, are the Haizer (6935 feet) and the Akukur 
(7490 feet) in the north and in the south the 
Lalla Khadidja (7500 feet). This altitude and the 
scarcity of the passes, which are impassable in 
the winter (the most important is the Tirurda 
Pass (8655 feet), make traffic between the two 
slopes very difficult. In the east of the Djurdjura 
proper , in the Djebel Arbalu , there reappear 
scattered layers of limestone, running down to 
the sea where they end in the Guraya of Bougie. 

At a lower elevation (2600 — 3900 feet) the 
coast range stretches along the sea-coast from the 
mouth of the Sebau to the Djebel Akfadu and 
covers the greater part of eastern Kabylia with 
its sandstone formations. 

From this variation in elevation and geological 
result marked differences in climatic con- 
ditions. In the valleys, notably in the basin of 
the Sebau, cut off from the sea by the coast 
range, the summer is very hot (mean July tem- 
perature in Tizi Uzu 35° C.). In the Kabyl moun- 
tain country on the other hand there is a long 
cold winter, during which the ground is often 
continually covered with snow, which lies on the 
summits of the Djurdjura from December to June. 
The rainfall is unevenly di.stributed — being par- 
ticularly heavy in the east of the di.strict where it 
averages 40 inches p. a., while the lowlands, nota- 
bly that of the Wad Sahel-Summam, which is shel- 


tered from the moist winds by the wall of the 
Djiu-djura, are relatively dry. Nevertheless Kabylia 
is one of the best watered areas m Algiers. F'our 
river-systems are distinguished : — the Isser, the 
Wad Sahel Summam, the coast rivers, and the 
Sebau. The latter collects the water from the 
north slope of the Djurdjura, supplied by tribu- 
taries, flowing at the bottom of narrow valleys 
cut through the Kabylian mountains. None of all 
these water-courses is navigable ; they are all 
mountain torrents and are liable to considerable 
variations in their amount of water. The winter- 
rains and the melting of the snow produce a con- 
siderable, often devastating, increase in their volume. 

Lying within the so-called Numidian zone which 
is marked by luxurious forests, Kabylia does not 
have the treeless appearance of most Algerian 
landscapes. The flint and sandstone formations 
of the eastern part support great wooded moun- 
tains (Yakuren, Tizi Lfella, Akfadu etc.) which 
are covered with diffeient kinds of oaks such as 
the cork, the zan {jzhenes ziens^ querctis Mirbecki'i)^ 
the afares (quercus castaneofolia) and ballut or 
hazelnut oak. Several cedar plantations, which how- 
ever are on the verge of extinction, cover the 
slopes of the Djuidjura up to a height of 3900 
feet. Trees are especially cultivated in the Kabyl 
mountains where they afford the inhabitants the 
greater part of their resources. The leaves of 
the ash-trees are used to feed the cattle, while its 
wood is used for agricultural and domestic imple- 
ments and vines sometimes cluster round their 
stems. The fig and olive trees, the first of which 
is grown up to 3250 feet and the latter to 1950 
feet, play an important part in the life of the Kabyls. 
Dried figs and oil form the basis of the food of 
the population; the superfluity is sold abroad. 
These fruit trees are therefore cultivated with the 
gieatest care and in increasing numbers, so that 
we find fig and olive trees even on almost inacces- 
sible slopes, where the soil has to be supported by 
mortarless stone walls. Vegetable fields and orchards 
surround the houses and villages and their pro- 
duce serves to supply the daily wants of the in- 
habitants. Wheat is grown only on the low-lying 
ground and as a rule only in the districts settled 
by Europeans. As the scarcity of meadows hardly 
allows cattle to be reared, the native stock con- 
sists of a few cattle and sheep and a large num- 
ber of goats. The mule is the only suitable beast 
of burden for this mountainous region. 

Kabylia is the most populous part of Algeria 
as it has about 660,000 inhabitants or 250 to the 
square mile. The population however is very 
unevenly distributed. Scattered in Djurdjura, com- 
paratively thin in the forest region, it is however 
very dense in the Kabylian mountains where the 
soil of the nature and abundant springs afford 
more favourable conditions for human settlements. 
The mixed community of Fort National and that 
of Djurdjura number, the former 61,726 to 145 
miles, the latter 66,353 to 125 miles that is about 
418 and 530 to the square mile or about the 
density of population in Holland. The natives live 
in groups in villages, sometimes up to several 
thousand in one village. These settlements lie on 
the hill-tops or on the mountain ridges which se- 
parate the valleys from one another. The choice 
of site was settled by consideration for the most 
profitable use of the arable part of the slopes 
and also for the necessity for securing a defence 
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against neighbouring tribes. Surrounded by a belt 
of gardens protected by cactus hedges and encir- 
cling walls of stone without mortar, accessible 
only by steep paths, these villages were really 
fortresses, sometimes impregnable to an opponent 
unless provided with artillery. Since however the 
French occupation guarantees the peace of the 
land, the natives show a certain tendency to leave 
the summits and move their dwellings nearer to the 
valley. In spite of the picturesque appearance 
which the closely huddled together white houses 
with their brown tiles make, these villages are in 
reality only piles of wretched dirty hovels. Most 
of the houses consist of one storey only and have 
neither windows nor chimney. As a rule they are 
divided into two by a wall breast high, of which one 
part is for men and the other for cattle. The very 
scanty furnishing consists chiefly of mats, which 
take the place of bedding, and stone vessels, which 
hold the family provisions. The groups of houses 
are separated from one another by narrow passages, 
which are just broad enough to allow a loaded mule 
through and are encumbered with dung and rub- 
bish. The only public building is the mosque 
which, only recognisable by its minaret, is in al- 
most as miserable a condition as the private 
dwelling houses. As there are no shops in the 
village where the natives could make their neces- 
sary purchases, they have to go to a market (siii) 
which is held weekly at a definite place, usually 
in the neighbourhood of a river or spring. This 
market has a gteat attraction for the Kabyls as 
they come to it not only to purchase food and 
other necessaries but also to meet the inhabitants 
of other villages and learn what is going on. The 
market usages have therefore been very strictly 
regulated. The raatket formed a neutral area, vi- 
sitors to it enjoyed a special protection called 
“'uwui'it of the market'’. 

The Kabyl population is increasing steadily and 
rapidly, but the soil, which is of only average 
fertility, in spite of the aptitude of its inhabitants 
cannot support them all. The once flourishing 
native industries such as weaving, making carpets, 
ornaments, and arras (especially among the Flissa 
and the BanI Yenni) are disappearing more and 
more before European competition. The natives 
thus find themselves forced to leave their native 
land and seek work outside it, as moreover they used 
to do in earlier times also. Under Turkish rule 
hill dwellers used to come in considerable num- 
bers to Algiers to gain a livelihood as serv.ants, 
porters or gardeners. Others, notably the Banu 
Yahya, the Banu lliten and the Band 'Attaf went 
about among the Arab tribes .as pedlais (fW/a/av/) 
and combined money-lending with commerce, as 
their descendants still do. The French conquest 
and the expansion of colonisation have opened 
new outlets for the industry of the natives. While 
they work in the coast towns as bricklayers, hod- 
men, and dock labourers, the Kabyls at the same 
time supply the farmers of the Tell of Algiers and 
Constantine with the labour so necessary for the 
harvest and vintage. They also re.adily labour on 
public works as well as in the mines of .Algeria 
and Tunisia and for some years past in those of 
France also. Others again enlist in the native 
regiments, especially the tirailleurs. But the 
Kabyl’s emigration is only temporary; — ■ as soon 
as the pedlar, the agricultural labourer or the 
miner has saved a little capital, he returns to his 


village to buy a strip of land or at lea.st a few 
trees at the earliest opportunity. The impulse to 
acquire property is very strong in them and the 
land is thus broken up into very small shares. 

The Kabyls form the most important and at 
the same time the most compact Berber group in 
all Algeria. Yet they cannot be regarded as ab- 
solutely pure descendants of the old .African race 
which inhabited North Africa before the foreign 
conquests and the immigrations of the historical 
period. The very formation of the country made 
it a place of refuge for the inhabitants of the 
plateaus and valleys, who were pushed back by 
the continual inroads of foreign peoples into 
North Afiica. In addition, as Hanoteau points 
out, Kabylia was at all times an asylum for out- 
laws and evil doers. The present Kabyl type is 
therefore the result of numerous crossings and far 
from being homogeneous. Many individuals can 
hardly be distinguished from Arabs, others and 
indeed the greater number, with their large bones, 
their square heads and their coarse features re- 
semble the peasants of Central France. As to the 
colour of their hair, two types can be distinguished, 
the brown and the much rarer blonde. A’et in 
spite of these differences, the natives of Kabylia 
have all the linguistic, social and religious pecu- 
liarities common to all the tribes described as 
Berber. They talk diflferent Berber dialects, of 
which the Zwawa spoken in Djurdjura and in 
the Kabyl mountains is the commonest. “The 
Zwawa, especially the Beni Raten, are those who, 
owing to their isolation, are considered to have 
preserved the purest Beiber dialect; this gra- 
dually changes by almost imperceptible degrees 
as one goes w-estward into the dialect of the 
.Ait Khalfiin and eastward into the dialect of the 
Wad Sahel (Wadi Sahil) and that of Bougie”. 
(R. Basset, Etude sitr Ics dialectes Berbires, Paris, 
1S94, Intvod., p. viii.). The linguistic frontier even 
crosses the geographical boundaries of Great Ka- 
bylia and follows the watershed between the basin 
of the Wad Bu-Sellam and that of the Wad al-' 
Kabir. The persistence of these dialects is all 
the more remarkable as the French occupation, 
the extension of Muslim as well as European 
education and finally the continual development 
of emigration seemed likely to bring about a 
rapid decline in the use of Berber. Although many 
natives have a more or less superficial knowledge 
of Ar.abic and French, Kabyl is nevertheless still 
the language of the home, and the only language 
used by the women and children in the villages. 
In many districts a decline in Arabic has been 

noted. In the arrondissement Tizi Uzu, for example, 

several Arabic speaking groups comprising some 
18,400 persons have become completely berberised 
in the last few years (E. Doutte and E. F. Gautier, 
Efiqitete sur la dispersion de la langue berbere 
cn Alge'rie, Algiers 1913). 

The Kabyls possess no written literature but 
have a fairly varied and copious popular literature 
(songs, often inspired by current events, fairy tales, 
riddles, etc.). These productions, composed by 
illiterate people, often w'omen, have been handed 
down by oral tradition and transmitted from vil- 
lage to village by wandering singers whose ptO" 
fession is often hereditary. Some of these singers 
{meddah.^ fakl/i) who sang the praises of the Deity, 
the feuds of the tribes and the heroic deeds of 
the warriors, were held in high esteem by their 
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countrymen; others again who sang songs of love 
or humour to the accompaniment of the tambou- 
rine or the oboe were as despised as the but- 
chers, measurers of corn and other individuals, 
who followed a trade regarded as degiading. 

As Muslims, the Kabyls, like the other Berber 
tribes, adopted the creed without recognising the 
Kur’anic system of law (see uerbers, i. 702). 
Their customs are in many points contrary to 
orthodoxy. Lending money at interest, condemned 
in the Kur’an, is generally allowed. “The accep- 
tance of the principle that money is to be con- 
sidered as goods”, writes Hanoteau, “is a charac- 
teristic feature of Kabyl society which in order to 
remain true to its traditions has not shrunk from 
showing its contempt for the punishment of exclu- 
sion from the Muslim community, threatened as 
a punishment for usury”. (Hanoteau and Le- 
tourneux , La Kabylie et les coutunus kahyles *, 
ii. 497). The social and material position of 
women is far behind that assured her by Muslim 
law. Woman has no civil rights, being continually 
in tutelage; excluded from participation in the 
paternal inheritance, she herself is one of the 
family chattels. Marriage is merely an act of 
purchase. The man who divorces his wife still 
remains her owner and he fixes the price which 
must be paid him before she can marry again. 
Polygamy is legal but little practised and only a 
few marabouts are rich enough to afford it. The 
position of woman thus appears a very miserable 
one; she is, according to Hanoteau, “a human 
chattel” {Poesies popidaires de la Kabylie dit 
yttrjura^ p. 287). In practice, however, it ap- 
pears that her position is easier than one would 
expect from the rigour of customary law. She 
holds an important place in the family and even 
in the villages, and, according to some authors 
(Rinn, Masqueray, Boulifa), she exercises a by no 
means negligible influence in domestic life and 
even in political life. 

In spite of the liberties they take with ortho- 
doxy, the Kabyls are not, as is sometimes alleged, 
lukewarm Muslims. They have always been and 
still are to-day very susceptible to the influence 
of fanatics. Perhaps they, at one time, like many 
other Berber groups, embraced Kharidil doctrines but 
they were regained for orthodox Islam at the begin- 
ning of the modern era and have since then remained 
steadfast in their faith. Their ignorance, it is true, 
leaves them defenceless against the incitements 
of marabouts. The latter held and still hold a 
special position in Kabyl society. Enjoying nu- 
merous privileges (exemption from taxation, en- 
tertainment allowances etc.) they were not expected 
to bear arms except in the holy war and, thus 
placed outside tribal wars and quarrels of the 
they kept for themselves the fruitful roles of 
inteiTOediaries and peacemakers. The only repre- 
sentatives of education in the midst of an illite- 
rate population , they gave the rudiments of in- 
struction in the village schools and in the schools 
attached to the zawiya^ a word which among the 
Kabyls means a village exclusively inhabited by 
marabouts. Education in these schools (Kabyl 
(himamert , Arab, ma’^mera') is confined to the 
elements of Arabic language and grammar, theo- 
logy and law. The marabouts live either scattered 
among the people or grouped in families or tribes. 
Some claim for themselves an Arab or even Sha- 
rifan origin. These Shorfa form a privileged caste 


and only marry among themselves. At all periods 
the part played by marabouts — male and fe- 
male — has been considerable. It was they who 
stirred up the native resistance to the foreigners, 
Turk or French, who tried to conquer them. 
They were supported by the religious orders, of 
which the largest is that of the Rahmanlya, which 
originated in Kabylia itself. Its founder was the 
marabout Sidt Muhammad L\bd al-Rahman Bit 
Kobrain, sprung from the tribe of the Ait Sma'^il, 
who lived from 1126 — 1208 (1715 — 179S). Re- 
cruited at first from the Gueshtula, a confederacy 
of which the Ait Smahl were part, the order 
gradually extended throughout Kabylia. Its chiefs 
were the fiercest opponents of the French in 
1857 and in 1871; although its influence has 
declined, the brotherhood of the Rahmanlya, of 
which the parent lodge is at Akbu, is still that 
which numbers most adepts (9000 members and 
43 za-wiya in 1897, according to Depont and 
Coppolani, Les Confreries religieuses du Maghreb'). 

History. Practically nothing is known of the 
history of Kabylia before the xvith century A. D. 
There are no native chronicles and the notices 
supplied by Arab, Latin or European writers are 
few and fragmentary. The characteristic fact ot 
Kabyl history during this long period seems to 
have been the resistance of the Kabyls to foreign 
penetration. In ancient times even the Romans 
did not succeed in establishing themselves in the 
massif. Their principal settlements Saldae (Bougie) 
Rucazus (Tigzirt), Riisucurru (Dellys) were situated 
on the coast. Military posts kept a watch on the 
valley of Wad Sahel and of the Isser, but the 
Djurdjiira (Mens Ferratus) remained practically 
independent under the rule of native chiefs, vas- 
sals of Rome. The inhabitants of the mountainous 
region formed the confederation of the Five Na- 
tions or Quinque Gentes: — the Massissenses 
(perhaps the Msisna of the Wad Sahel), Isaflenses 
(Iflissen?), Jubabeni (Beni Jubar), Tendenses and 
Jesabenses. These n.atives rose in revolt several 
times, notably in the first century A. D., during 
the rebellion of Taefarinas, then again in the time 
of Diocletian. From 288—297, they ravaged eastern 
Mauretania and western Numidia. To subdue them, 
Maximian had to deport them en masse. In the 
following century they adopted Donatist doctrines 
and again took up arms under their national 
leaders, Firmus (372— 375 A. D.) and later Gildon. 

We do not know at what period and under what 
conditions, Islam was introduced into Kabylia, taking 
the place of Christianity and paganism. We may, 
however, conjecture that this land must have for 
some time escaped the Arab conquest and served 
as a place of refuge for the Last remnants of Ro- 
man and Byzantine population as well as for the 
Berber tribes fleeing before the invaders. In the 
ixth century however, the conversion to Islam 
was an accomplished fact, since Ibn Khaldun 
{Hist, des Berb'eres., transl. de Slane, i. 256) men- 
tions the Zwawa at the same time as the Ketama 
among the partisans of ^Obaid Allah and the 
founders of the Fatimid empire. Well treated by 
the SanhadjT Zirids, the Kabyls then passed under 
the rule of the Hammadids, who reduced to obe- 
dience the mountain peoples of the Bougie region, 
and then under the sway of the Hafsids. But Ibn 
Khaldun himself says that the authority of the 
sovereigns of Bougie over the Kabyl tribes was 
quite nominal [cf. iraten, zwaw.vJ. 
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At the beginning of the xvith century, the 
people of Kabylia were divided into three poli- 
tical groupings called by western writers, the 
kingdom of Kuko , the kingdom of Labbes, and 
the principality of the Beni Jubar. The kingdom 
of Kuko stretched from Djurdjura to the sea, and 
through the port of Azzeffun was in touch with 
European countries. The kingdom of Labbes com- 
prised several tribes of little Kabylia of which 
the most important was that of the Beni 'Abbas 
in the east of the Wad Sahel [cf. the article 
KAl'at banI 'abbas]. The principality of the 
Beni Jubar comprised the population of the coast 
east of Bougie. The Turks who appeared in Algeria 
at the same period and there founded a powerful 
state, relied on these different groups in turn. 
'Aru^ contracted a close alliance with the Sultan 
of Kiiko, Ahmad b. al-Kadi, who gave him auxi- 
liaries and took part in the expeditions against 
Algiers and Tlemcen [see 'ARODj],but he thereby 
alienated the Sultan of the Beni 'Abbas, w'ho 
took the side of the Spaniards. After the death 
of 'Arudj, Ibn al-KadI quarrelled w'ith his succes- 
sor Khair al-Din [q. v.]; he inflicted a bloody 
defeat on him on the land of the Flissat Um- 
ellil and remained for several years master of 
Algeria and of Mitidja. An alliance with the 
Beni 'Abbas enabled the Turks to regain the ad- 
vantage. Pursued right into their mountains, the 
Kabyls were forced to submit and to pay tribute. 
During the period of the Beylerbeys, the inhabi- 
tants of great Kabylia lived on good terms with 
the Turks. Khair al-Din and his successors re- 
cruited from among the Zwawas soldiers whose 
fidelity they appreciated and on whom they could 
rely if necessary against the undisciplined soldiery 
of the Janissaries. The alliance with the Sultan 
of Kuko enabled Hassan b. Khair al-Din to 
triumph over the Sultan of Labbes who became 
in his turn a tnbutaiy of the Turks (1559). As to 
the ‘Abd al-D[abbar, they had shown themselves 
friendly to the Spaniards and after the reoccupa- 
tion of Bougie by the Turks never ceased to 
wage w-ar on its garrison. 

The rulers of Algiers did not however succeed 
in definitely imposing their supremacy on the 
Kabyls. The latter during the closing years of 
the xvitli century and during the whole of the 
next century, were in a state of almost permanent 
insurrection against the Turks. The expeditions 
undertaken by the Pashas to chastise the rebels 
yielded no permanent result. The conquered tribes 
agreed to pay tribute but cast off the obligation 
as soon as the Turkish columns had quitted the 
country. In the course of these struggles, impor- 
tant changes modified the political organisation 
of Kabylia. The kingdom of Knko disappeared 
and was replaced by the confederation of the 
ZvrSwa. A new confederation that of the Guesh- 
tula (Igushdal) was founded in the middle of 
the xviith century by a shaikh named Gassem 
and united together the population of the western 
part of the Djurdjura. In the xviiith century, the 
Turks made some progress. They succeeded in 
taking the mountainous region between the Wad 
Bugdura and the Wad 'AlsI (1745—46; but could 
not subdue the BanI Raten. Their military ports 
at Bughnl, Bwira, Burdj Sebau were destroyed 
on several occasions. The first years of the xixth 
century were still more unfortunate. The Flissa 
invaded Mitrdja several times; in 1816 the Guesh- 


tula seized the of Bughnl and only spared 

the garrison at the intervention of the marabouts. 

Turkish authority in Kabylia was therefore up 
to the end very precarious. The tribes which re- 
cognised it were distributed over two ka^idats ; the 
ka’idat of Bughnl, which included the confedera- 
tions of the Gueshtula, the Banu Sa'adka and a 
part of the Ma'atka, and the kabdat of the Sebau, 
including, besides the town of Dellys, the Banu 
Khalfun, the Banu Waguennun, the Flissat al- 
Bahar, the peoples of the upper Sebau and those 
of the Wad al-Hammam. In the north-east, finally, 
the Turks occupied Bougie. To maintain order 
and collect taxes, the kaTds had at their disposal 
a few hundred janissaries installed in fortified 
posts [burdf ) , and zmala's , of which several 
were composed of negroes They levied 

taxes — which were however quite light — on 
the produce of the plain, collected dues in kind 
(sheep , grain , figs & oil) for the use of the gar- 
risons, claimed the right of investiture of shaikhs 
and granted for a fee passports to natives, etc. 
In return the Turks interfered very little in local 
affairs and only did so when they thought they 
could make profit out of it. The most efficacious 
means employed by them to bring recalcitrant 
tribes to order was the blockade. As the country 
did not produce enough grain to feed its inha- 
bitants they were not long in submitting. The 
Turks, moreover, observed local divisions with the 
greatest care and showed themselves full of con- 
sideration for influential marabouts, to whom 
they gave exceptional privileges. They heaped 
gifts on their zawiya's, and built kubbn'i on the 
tombs of the most venerated saints. Turkish rule 
therefore has left no feeling of hatred among the 
Kabyls. “The Turk”, says Hanoteau {Poesies po- 
pulaires tie la Kabylie du yurjura, p. 63 — 64 
note), “is the type of bravery and dignity in the 
popular songs; when the poet wants to praise one 
of his compatriots, he compares him to a Turk”. 

Whether nominally subject to the Turks or com- 
pletely independent, the Kabyl tribes preserved 
intact their political and administrative institu- 
tions. Kabylia, far from forming a state, was 
simply an aggregation of little municipal republics, 
grouped in confederations of small size. The poli- 
tical and administrative unity was the village (thad- 
dart/i), whether a single village or a union of 
several hamlets [tujik') and subdivided again into 
divisions called by different names in different 
districts [adrum, tharift^ takherrubt^ kharubd). 
Several villages bound together by mutual obli- 
gations formed a tribe i^arsK). At the time of 
the French conquest there were 1400 villages 
di vided among 120 tribes. A confederacy of several 
tribes was called a thakebilt (Arab, kabild). The 
chief of these confederations were those of the 
Gue^tula, the A'lt Sedka, the Zw^Swa, the Eastern 
Zwawa, the Alt Iraten, the Alt 'AisI, the Ma'atka, 
the Flissat Umellil and the Flissat al-Bahar (Iflis- 
sen) , the Ait W aguennOn , the Ait Djeimad, 
the Ait Ghobrl, etc.). In certain cases several 
confederations could unite for some common de- 
fensive or aggressive purpose, but such leagues 
had never more than a temporary character. All 
tribes however were not grouped into confede- 
racies and some were content merely to contract, 
when in case of need, temporary alliances with 
their neighbours. 

The village, the fundamental element in the 
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Number 25 : 

r. 491'*, 1- 10 a r., lead /I't? ’ instead of i \ 

Number 26 : 

1‘ 560^^ 1. 30 a f. : d'hc equation is to be read as follows: 

2-97 ^ 6 -f 2 = iS 81 = 4.72 4 = 18. 8S. 

6 

!*• 5^5^! ^ '^itiihaJ"' instead of titihaiC', 

I*. 1 . 8 a f., reail “392 ff/.” instead of ‘•322”. 

Number 27 ; 

P. 590^', 1 . 24 a f., lead ^ma^miir'" instead of ** ma' niTtr^'' , 

P. 592‘^, 1 . 17, add: Gaudefroy-Deniombyncs, Lc pclct inage a la Mekke (Paris 1923). 

P. 594^, 1 . 24 a f., add: E. Cliantrc, Rccherches anthropologiqnes an Caiicase (l.yon 1885—87). 

P. 601^, 1 . 5, read ^ani gh ar''" instead of 

P. 602^, 1 . 3 a f., add. H, Basset^ Essai sur la litterature ties Berl>hes (Alger 1920). 

P. 613^, 1 . 8 a f., read “162 sqE instead of “1623"'. 

P. 617I’. 1. 29 a f., read “//<’?” instead of 

1. 2 a f., read ^sudhehen"' instead of ^ sudltchc^ ■, 

P. 618^, 1. 20 a f., read ^ D i c^vnostei"' instead of DrcwncsteE . 

1 . 9 a f,, read “ Winogradow, Feodosiya"' instead of ‘^Minogradow, Feodcsiva" 
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Kabyl oi^ani 'ation. ^\as a kin<i uf municipal le- 
pubiic ^ubjecl to the authoril) of the a‘'Sdiiibl\ of 
its citizen'' Aiab. i/vw .■ <z). which had 

ino.^t extensive jtower-'. It a}'p'>iuted a pre-'idcnl 
(amol‘ra/i^\ iirnraf, who was chained with 

carr)in^ out it'^ deci'ion'.. an<i terntnan (pUral of 
teaman), a kind of a^^i'-t itU". who had to suppoii the 
amtn in the exercise <'f In-' duties. 'Die tixed 

the quota and the a])portioninent of taxe-'. declared 
war, made pence, admini-teied public charity and, 
lastly, moditied, if neces'-arv. local customs. All 
male inhabitants (.ild enough to obseive the fast 
of Ramadan to(jk part in the assembly and were 
bound to be present . but in practice decisions 
were made by a minority of rich and intluenlial 
persons, so that the government of the village 
was only democratic in theory. The authority of 
the (Jjama^a was, besides, limited by the obligation 
under which it found itself., to respect the rights 
of individuals or families, individual or collective 
guarantees sanctified by long custom^ market-laws, 
etc. The tribe and the confederacy weie orga- 
nised on the model ot the village, with delibera- 
tive assemblies and but the bonds which 

united such groupings became more and more 
slack as the groups increased in sue. Theie were 
frequently serious dissen'vions within these gioups. 
The existence in the smallest village of syjJ\ that 
is to say, parties supporting the mteicsts of in- 
fluential personages, the exercise of the right of 
private vengeance {rt-kla) or of the right of re- 
prisals {usi^a')^ the caie taken to make respected 
the ^anaya of individuals or of the community, 
provoked continual conflicts, which the interven- 
tion of the marabouts settled with great diflicuUy. 
The relations of the tiibes and confcdciaiions 
were hardly more satisfactory than those of the 
villages with one another. Kabylia was, in a woid, 
handed over to anarchy and there was a i>cima- 
nent state of war there. 

The capture of Algiers by the French in 1S30 
put an end to Tuikish lule. Cbi heaiing of this 
event, the garrisons retired to the Titteri, leaving 
the country to itself. The Kabyls, however, proved 
themselves no more able to unite than they had 
in the past. Various chiefs, Ben Salem of the 
Banu Djad, Ben Zamun of the Flissa, Si ^udl of 
the Zwaw’a, Belkasim or Kasi of the Amrawa 
disputed for the supremacy with one another, but 
did not succeed in imposing themselves on all 
the tribes. ^Abd al-Kadir himself was no more for- 
tunate [see ^ABD AL-KADlR, i. 43 sq."]. He appointed a 
khalifa of the Sebau, but could not get himself ! 
recognised as Sultan by the tribes of the Djurdjura, ' 
who refused to pay him taxes as they had refused 
to pay them to the Turks. He was even nearly 
massacred by the people of Wad Sahel in 1839. 
The French, for their part, had been in occupation 
of Bougie since 1833, while the Kabyls of the east 
made frequent incursions into the Mitidja. To 
dispose of such dangerous neighbours the govern- 
ment therefore decided to conquer Kabylia at a 
time when '^Abd al-Kadir seemed definitely re- 
duced to impotence. A first expedition conducted 
by Bugeaud in the valley of the Sebau resulted 
in the submission of the Flissat al-Bahr and the 
occupation of Dellys (1844). Interrupted by the 
Franco-Moroccan War, then by the struggle with 
Abd al-Kadir, who in 1849 again tried to raise 
the Kabyl tribes, operations were resumed in 1847 
and brought the tribes of Wad Sahel to re- 


! cognise French authority. But the Kabyl massif 
. and the Hjurdjuia served as an asylum for all 
, malcontents and continued to be a smouldering 
' lire of rebellion, which was continually blazing 
out again. In 1849. the Zwawa, the Oueshtula, and 
the Banu Mellikesh attacked the tribes who had 
' already submitted; m 1S51, the Sherif Bu Baghla, 

. with several thou'^ands of mountaineers threatened 
I Bougie, then, repuKed by French troops, sought 
I reiuge in the Hjurdjiira. Pelissier in 1851, Bos- 
quet in 1852 had to take the field against him. 

■ To facilitate penctiation of the country, roads 
i were built fioin Algiers to Bougie, from Dellys 
I to Aumale and finally from b'etif to Bougie 
] across Little Kabylia, only recently pacified. The 
' nativc'i, however, were not yet subdued; they 
i look advantage of the reduction of effective 
troops during the Crimea war to take up arms 
again. The rising of the tribes of the upper 
Sebau neces-iiated the despatch of a column 
which crossed the country betw’een Bougie and 
Dellys and penetrated as far as the Beni Vahya 
in the very heart of the Kabyl massif (June — 
July 1854). Xew' disturbances provoked by the 
Kahmaniya brotherhood in 1855 and 1856 for- 
ced the French once more to fight the tribes 
of the Sebau and the Gue^htula. The results ob- 
tained however would have remained insecure so 
long as the Banu Raten, the most turbulent of 
tribes of the massif, were not reduced to impo- 
tence. new expedition was therefore organised 
in 1S57 by Marshal Randon. then governor-ge- 
neral, supported by Generals Macmahon, Renault 
and Yusuf. While reconnoitring troops surveyed 
the southern slope of the Djurdjura, three divisions 
left Tizi Vzu and scaled the slopes of the massif. 
The Banu Kiitcn were the first to be attacked and 
defended themselves energetically for two days. 
The capture of their villages and the defeat in- 
flicted on them on the plateau of Sul> al-Arb '^5 
forced them to sue for peace (25 May). The Ait 
Menguellei, their allies, continued the struggle 
and were crushed at Isheriden (24 June). The 
Alt Venni had to submit in their turn in the be- 
ginning of july. The defeat of the Alt Iliten, who 
had been stirred up by the female marabout 
j Lalla Fatma, terminated the campaign. The tribes 
delivered hostages and paid a war indemnity, but 
retained their municipal autonomy and their kanun. 

I The building of Fort Napoleon (now Fort National) 
on the plateau of Slik al-Arb''a enabled the French 
troops to control the whole massif. The country 
was opened up by roads, put under military rule 
and divided into four administrative districts. 

The most complete tranquillity reigned until 
1S71, when the KabyU rose again at the incita- 
tion of the grand-master of the Rahmaniya, ^aikh 
al-Haddad and especially of his son al-^A-zIz, who 
made an alliance with Mokrani, the rebel bashagha 
of the Medjana. A holy war was proclaimed on 
April 8 at the market of Sedduk and soon the 
rebels numbered 180000 fighting men. Bougie, 
Delly, Tizi Uzu, Fort National, and Dra^ al-Mizan 
were blockaded by the natives, the village of Pa- 
lestro was taken and sacked by the rebels in spite 
of the resistance of the Europeans. The rebels 
even threatened Mitidja but were held up on the 
Alma by Colonel Fourchault’s flying column. 
Troops sent from Algiers delivered the towns and 
garrisons besieged by the insurgents, who were 
routed at Isheriden on June 24. Shaikh al-Haddad 
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surrendered to the French on July 13 and at the 
end of the same month, the valley of Wad 
Sahel was cleared of rebels. Kabylia lost its 
municipal autonomy and a war indemnity of 
36 582 000 francs was levied on it. Besides, 
446 000 hectares of land were sequestered and 
appropriated for European colonisation, for which 
centres were created in the valley of the Isser 
and in the valley of Wad Sahel. Since that 
date peace has not been disturbed and civil go- 
vernment has been organised in Kabylia as in 
the rest of the Tell (cf. the article Algeria). Pri- 
mary schools with technical instruction have been 
established in the principal villages and education 
is compulsory for the natives. The latter seem to 
have adapted themselves to the new situation; 
their resources have increased to such a pitch 
that in some districts European colonisation has 
receded ami considerable areas of land have been 
bought back by the natives. The isolation in 
which the Kabyls lived so long is tending to 
disappear and, if it is chimerical to hope even 
in the remote future for an assimilation of the 
Berber and European elements, perhaps it may 
be permitted to foresee for them sufficient com- 
munity of interest to prevent new conflicts. 

Bibliography. Daumas and Fabar, La 
Grande Kabilie. Etudes historiques., Pans 1847; 
Carette, Etudes sur la Kabylie proprement dite.^ 
Palis 1848 {^Explor. scicnt. de I'Algerie., hist, 
iv. and v.); Berbrugger, Les epoques militaires 
de la Grande Kabylie., Alger 1857; E. Carrey, 
Recits de Kabylie. Campagne Paris 1858; 

Devaux. Les Ktbailes du Djerdjera., Marseille, 
Paris 1859; Guin, Notice sur le cheikh Gassem., 
Rev. africaine^ 1861 ; E. Feraud, Moeurs et con- 
tumes kabyles in Rev. africaine, 1862 and 1870); 
Bibesco, Les Kabyles du Djurjura in Rev. des 
Dtux-Mondes., 1865 ; Beauvais, En colonne dans la 
Grande Kabylie., Paris 1872; A. Hanoteau, 
Poesies populaircs de la Kabylie du yurjura, 
Paris 1867: A. Hanoteau and A. Letourneux, 
L.a Kabylie et les coutumes l:abyles.,Vans 
2nd ed. Paris 1893, 3 ''o'-i le P- J- Dugas, La 
Kabylie et le peuple kabyle., Paris-I.yon 1877; 
Renan, La Societe berbere^ Melanges ef histoire 
et de voyages, Paris 1878; Col. Robin, Organi- 
sation militaire des Turcs dans la Grande Ka- 
bylie in Rev. Africaine, 1878; do.. Notes histo- 
riques sur la Grande Kabylie de iSji a iSpfi, 
in Rev. Africaine 1901 — 1904; .Masqueray, 
Formation des cites chez les populations seden- 
taires de I'Algerie, Paris 18S6; Charveriat, A 
travcrs la A abylie et les questions kabyles, Paris 
1889; 1 ‘ichetir, La Kabylie du Djurjura, Al- 
giers 1S90 1S91 ; L Rinn, K insurrection de 

rSji cn Alger ie, Algiers 1891; G. Lapie, 
p/iyteogeograp/iique sur la Kabylie du Djurjura, 
laris 1909; I.iorel, La Aabvlte du Djurjura, 
Paris 1893. For bibliography relative to the 
Kabyl language and literature see Berbers, 
1 * /t )5 , we may add: VionViLi, Methode de langue 
kabyle, etude linguistique et sociologique sur la 
Aabyhe Djurdjura, Algiers 1913; R. Basset, 
L.a htterature populaire berb'ere et arabe, in 
Melanges ajricains et orientaux (Paris 1913) 
p. 27 — 50. VVER.) 

KACCH (sometimes written Kac; al-Baladhuri 
and al-\akubi. AxaSj al-Beruni: ) Yakut, ed. 


Wiistenfeld, iv. 126, al-Kassa, but i. 505,22, 
iv. 94,10: al-Kass; in Anglicised spelling CuTcn), 
an Indian State attached to the Palanpur 
Agency of the Bombay Presidency, lying between 
22° 47' and 24° N. and 6 &° 25' and 71° II" E. 
Its area is 7616 sq. m. and the population in 
1911 was 513, 429 (Musalmans 126, 133). It is 
separated from the mainland of Sindh and Kat- 
hiawad by the great salt-swamp known as the 
Rann of Kacch (Great and Little) which makes 
it a quasi-island. The Rann is included in its 
boundaries, but not in the area given above. 
The country is hilly in some parts, but is flat 
for the most part. There are signs of former vol- 
canic action. Earthquakes have frequently occur- 
red; that of 1819 wrought great destruction, in- 
cluding the capital Bhudj. 

The Rann was undoubledly at one time an arm 
of the sea and may with probability be identified 
with the great lake described by Arrian as visited 
by Alexander near the mouths of the Indus. It 
has been identified by S. Julien, V. de St. Martin, 
Watters and V. Smith with the Ki-ch’a of Hwen 
Tsang, which he describes as under the suzerainty 
of the Vallabhl kings, but this is open to doubt 
as the province described by Hwen Tsang does 
not seem to have been near the sea. 

AI-Baladhuri mentions a king of Kassa called 
Rasak (Rasik) in the time of the Caliph al-Walld 
I (86 — 96 = 705 — 715). The town of Surasta (So- 
rashtra) situated in the Bay of Kacch still existed 
in the ixth century. It was inhabited by the Maid 
(Med), who were reputed as pirates. According to 
al-Baladhurl, the people of Kacch were Muslims 
in the time of Hisham 105 — 125 (724 — 743). 
When the power of the Muslims in the region of 
the Indus declined in this period, they endea- 
voured to maintain themselves in Kassa (al-Ya'- 
kubi). Al-Beiuni describes the eastern branch of the 
Mihran of Sindh (the Indus) as flowing into the 
ocean at a place called Sindhu-sagara (the Sea of 
Sindh) in KaCch, and this is clearly the Rann of 
Kacch. The Rann was therefore an arm of the 
sea as lately as 1000 a. d., and a branch of 
the Indus still flowed into it. Ka6ch is descri- 
i bed by al-Berani also as the home of pirates 
(bawaridj). The Samma Radjpnt rulers of Sindh 
conquered the countiy probably in the xiv^h cen- 
tury; the majority of them became Musalmans, 
but the Djhadedja clan, whose power was esta- 
blished by Moda about 1270 to 1298, adopted a 
modified form of Hinduism. They have continued 
to rule the country under the suzerainty first of 
the Kings of Gudjarat, then of the Mughal Empe- 
rors and lastly of the British Government. The 
Kalhoras of Sindh invaded Kacch in the xviii'h cen- 
tury (1762 — 5). The early reputation of Kacch 
for piracy was revived in more recent times and 
led to the British occupation in 1815 — 1818. The 
Rao was however soon restored. 

The Djhadedja rulers bear the title of Rao. 
Their capital is at Bhudj and coins are struck 
there in the name of the Mahdrdo joined first 
with those of the later Emperors of Dihli and 
more recently with those of Queen Victoria and 
her successors. The port of Mandvi is a conside- 
rable town with a large coasting trade. 

The Kacchi language is peculiar to the pro- 
vince. It belongs to the Western Indian group 
of languages and is eommonly classed as a dia- 
lect of Gudjaratl, although, according to Grierson, 
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it may perhaps be more coricctly consideied a 
dialect of Sindhi. In accordance with its geogra- 
phical position it forms a link between the two 
languages. 

Bibliography'. al-Baladhuri, ed. de Goeje, 
P- 438, 9i 44^1 444 i al-Wkubi, ed. 

Houtsma, ii. 3S0, 12 sq. i al-Beriim, hidia.^ ed. 
Sachau, text p. 102, 9, n, 130, 6. 12; irans. p. 
208, 260 ^ Reinaud, JMem . . . . stir V Iruie 
de r Acad, des Inscr. et Belles Lettres.^ xviii. 2), 
p. 187 — 8; V. Smith, Early History of Indta., 
3^4 ed., Oxford 1915; Sivewright, Ctitch and the 
Rann {Geogr. Journal^ 1907): J. Bumes, Nar^ 
rafive of a visit to the Court of Sinde'.^ ^PP» 
A Sketch of the History of London 1831, 

P. 145 sqq.\ Pertsch, in Zeitschr. der Dtsch. 
Morg. Gesellsch.^ xxv. 6ii — 3 (on coins); D. P. 
Khakhar, Arch. Survey of IVestern India (Pro- 
vince of Kachhf N®. CLII, Bombay 1879. 

(M. Longworth Dames.) 
KACCHI OR KACCH GANDAWA. A p r o v i n c e 
in Balocistan extending from 27° 53' to 29'’ 35' 
N. and from 67’ ii' to 68'^ 28' E. with an area 
of 6,415 sq. m. It forms a level plain enclosed 
on the N. and E. by the southern Sulaiman Mts. 
and on the W. by the Kirthar Ranges. To the 
S. it is open being bounded by the plain of N. 
Sindh. Politically it forms part of the Khanate of 
Kalat [q. v.] with the exception of the small area 
of Sibl in the north which was nominally pait 
of Afghanistan and was transfeired to the British 
Government under the treaty of Gandainak in 
1879. This district is part of British BalOcistan. 
The tribes in the eastern half of Kacchi, the 
Dombkl, Umarani and Kahirl are only nominally 
subject to the !^an. These tribes lie to the east 
of the railway from Jacobabad to Quetta, which 
traverses the province from south to north. The 
territory west of this line is also mainly occupied 
by Baloc tribes with the exception of the area 
near Dhadhar in the north, where nomadic Brahofs 
are found. Everywhere there is a large settled 
population of Djatts. There are no large towns; 
Gandaw'a, SJioran, Dhadhar, Sibl and l.ahrl are the 
principal places. Cultivation is carried on by irri- 
gation from the small streams and hill-torrents 
which issue from the mountains ; the Nail and 
Bolan on the north, the Mula and Sukledji on 
the west, and the Lahrl and Chattar on the east. 
Without irrigation, cultivation is impossible as the 
climate is intensely hot and the rainfall very scanty. 
The valleys of the Mnla, Bolan and Narl form 
passes by which communication with the uplands 
has been carried on from time immemorial. The 
two first-named are now traversed by railways 
which lead to Quetta and Peshln by the Bolan 
and Harnai countries. The strip of territory called 
NasJrabad is politically pait of the Sibl district. 
It lies adjacent to the British District of Tacob- 
abad in Sindh, and receives its irrigation from 
the Sindh Canals fed by the Indus. 

The population is scattered but denser than in 
most parts of Balocistan. Including the Sibl and 
Nasirabad tahsils, and the Dombkt-Kahlrl country, 
all of which are geographically part of the Kacchi 
plain, the total is 175,860 (census of 1911). The 
h^story^of this tract is dealt with under arts. Ba- 
locistan and Kandabil. 

Bibliography. Census of India igoi and 
^9^1- Balochistan. (See also s. v. Balocistan.) 

(M. Longworth Dames.) 


KADA" means literally “deciding” (hukm., fas.l., 
hap., tartlb, cf. Ibn Harm, Milal, iii. 51) but the 
root is developed in many diverging senses al- 
ready in the Kuran, “commanding”, ’’judging”, 
“making so as to lie fixed”, “informing”, “substi- 
tuting” , “discharging (obligation)” etc. ; cf. al- 
Isfahani, Mufraddt, p. 416, and Lisan, xx. 47 
sqq. Technically it indicates a) the office and 
functioning of a judge (kdd'i)', 1) the discharging 
of a previously neglected religious obligation, e. g. 
of the daily woiship or of fasting in Ramadan; 
thus opposed to adll , the performance of the 
duty at the appointed time (Juynboll, Handb. des 
isldm. GescHes, p. 68, note); Lane, Lexicon, p. 
38“); r) the eternal, universal decision of Allah 
as to all e.xistent things as they are continuously, 
very nearly the “eternal decree” of Calvinism. 
The point in doubt in the last use is the relation 
of the term to kadar (kad?-), “measuring or esti- 
mating an amount”, “assigning something by mea- 
sure”; to ‘^indya, “providence”; and to the will 
(iradd) and knowledge filni) of Allah; further 
whether kadtp is one of the “essential qualities” 
(al-sijdl al-dhaltya') of Allah or of His “qualities 
of action” (as-sifat al-filiya ) ; is eternal (kadlm) 
or origin.ated (hadit/i). For orthodox Ash'arites 
kadiP is the will of Allah (al-Baidawi on Kur. 
ii. Ill) and its eteinal connection (/‘a‘’a//r/I'), while 
kadar is His bringing things into existence in ac- 
cordance with His will. Or it is His eternal know'- 
ledge .and its connection with the thing known, 
while kadar is His bringing the thing into exi- 
stence in accordance with His knowledge. Kadf, 
therefore, is eternal as one of the eternal quali- 
ties and kadar is originated because one of the 
“connections” of .Allah's quality of power. But 
others taught that kadip is the bringing forth 
(ibrdd) of transitory things (al-kPindf) in accor- 
dance with the knowledge of Allah, while kadar 
is the eternal defining of each thing with what of 
good and bad, advantage and disadvantage, it is 
to have when it exists. KaefiP, then, is originated 
and kadar is eternal Further, kada\ if it equals 
Allah’s will or knowledge, is one of the essential 
qualities, but if it is this “bringing forth” it is 
only one of the connections of Allah’s power, and 
these, according to the Ash‘arites, are originated. 
But the Maturidites called these “active qualities” 
and held that they were eteinal because they were 
names for the Maturldite quality takwin (making 
to become) which the Ash'arites did not admit as 
a quality (.al-Fadall with comment, of al-Baidjurl, 
Cairo 1315, pp. 55 , 61; al-Nasafl's '■AkPid 
with comm, of al-Taftazani etc., Cairo, 1321, 
p. 95). But the overwhelmingly accepted posi- 
tion makes kadTi the universal, general and 
eternal decree and kadar the individual develop- 
ment or application of that in time. -A phrase 
quoted in the Sihah under KDR is significant. 
Aid yukaddiruhit ' lldh min al-kadP, “That which 
Allah inea.sures out of kadd". Al-Razi on Kur. xxxiii. 
37, 38 (Mafdtih, Cairo 1308, vi. 527) even 
applies the distinction to the problem of evil and 
of human responsibility. That which is by kadar 
comes in incidentally, almost accidentally, and the 
disadvantages (darar') of the world are through 
it, while the good (khair') is by kadp. Man w^as 
created by Allah subject to lust and anger in 
order that, striving against these under the gui- 
dance of reason and religion, he might be re- 
warded. That leads in some to sin, but Allah did 
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not produce this consequential sin in them by in- 
tention, although it was by His kadar. Again, that 
which is by kada? being universal is always per- 
fectly intelligible — we see it happening all the 
time; but some of weak understanding may ask 
the reason for a thing which is by kadar. Yet it 
must not be thought that these latter things are 
necessary consequences following of themselves ac- 
cording to the Muhazilite doctrine of tawlid or 
the philosophical teaching that there is a nature 
in things {la//''). Everything is by the choice {ikh- 
tiyar) of Allah and He admits only a certain 
custom (^ada) in things. Among philosophers the 
tendency is to equate hods' with Allah’s know- 
ledge or with His eternal providence (^inaya) or 
even to say that it is an expression for the exist- 
ence of all existent things, taken as a whole, 
in the world of reason, while kadar is their exter- 
nal existence, separated, one after another {Diet, 
of Techn. Terms., p. 1234 jy,). 

B ib Ho gr ap h y ; has been given in the article. 

(D. B. Macdonald.) 

KADA’ (a.). In the terminology of Turkish 
administration bad's {kaza) denotes a district go- 
verned by a kSimmakam [q. v.]. 

KADAM SHARIF (Kadam Rasui. Allah). 
Among the miracles {mu^d/hsi) popularly attri- 
buted to Muhammad was the fact that when he 
trod on a rock, his foot sank into the stone and 
left its impress there. (This miracle is usually re- 
ferred to along with others e. g. that he cast no 
shadow, that if one of his hairs fell in the fire, it 
was not burnt, that flies did not settle on his 
clothes etc. (v. al-Halabi, ai-Sira ai-ffatabiya, Bu- 
lak, 1292, III, 407), or that his sandals left no 
imprint on the sand (v. Ibn Hadjar al-Haitami, 
commentary on al-Busiri’s al-Kasida aBPJamziya. 
1 . 176. (Ind. Off. MS., Loth,' n'o. 826, 'fob 94). 
No early authority refers to such a miracle, nor 
can any haditk. be quoted in corroboration of 
it, as al-Diu al-SuyQti himself pointed 

out (v. al-Halabi, op. cit., i. 497). But sufficient 
evidence of this miracle is considered to be pro- 
vided by the numerous impressions of one or 
both of the feet of the Prophet, which are ven- 
erated in different parts of the Muslim world. 
The most famous of these footprints is that in 
the Mascljid al-Aksa, at Jerusalem, on the rock 
from which Muhammad mounted Burak for his 
journey to heaven (Shams al-Din al-Suyuti, Ithaf 
al-AkhissS fl FadSil al-Masdjid al-aksa., fourn. 
For. As. Soe., xix., NS. (1887), p. 258-9). In a' 
mosque near the southern gate of Damascus, on 
the road to Hawran, is shown the imprint of the 
foot of the Prophet, when he half-alighted from 
his camel, but w'as warned by the angel Gabriel 
that God had given him the choice between the 
Paradise of this world and that of the next- 
whereupon he relinqui.shed his intention of enter- 
ing the city (W. G. Palgrave, Journey through 
Central and Eastern Arabia., London, 1865, ii- 
19). In Cairo there are two footprints, one in a 
mosque called Athar al-nabi {Fez’, des Trad. Pop. 
ix. 689), the other at the tomb of Ka’it Bey \q f 1 
(Baedeker’s A/,, y)/, ,9,4, p, 1 13), 'who, according 
to ..\hmad Uahlan [y. r>.], purchased it for the 
sum of 20,000 dinars; in Tanta, there are im- 
pressions of both the feet of the Prophet, in the 
shrine 01 Saiyid Ahmad al-BadawI {Fev, des Trad, 
Pop., xxii. 410); as, also, at Constantinople, in the 
mosque where Sultan "Abd al-HamId I is buried 


{ibid., ix. 473); cf. also CONSTANTINOPLE, i. 871b. 

But it is in India that this veneration for the 
footprints of the Prophet appeals to have attained 
its fullest extension, and such slabs of stone are 
found all over the country, — sometimes vene- 
rated in buildings specially erected for their re- 
ception, as the Kadam Rasul Mosque at Gawr, 
or kept with other relics, as in the Djami' Masdjid, 
Dihli, or left disregarded in a corner of a ceme- 
tery, as in that of Shah Djamal, near ‘’Aligarh, or 
preserved in the house of some private person. 
Usually, there is the imprint of one foot only, 
but in the Kadam RasOl building at Balasor (in 
Orissa), the stone bears the marks of both feet, 
as well as those of ‘‘All. (Abdus Salam, The Qa- 
dam Fasul Building at Balasore in Journ. As. Soc. 
Beng., iv. [1908], 31-2.) One of the most highly 
venerated of these footprints is that placed over 
the tomb of Fath Khan, the son of Firuz Shah 
Tughlak [y. y.]; this monarch had associated his 
son with him in the government as early as 760 H., 
and the death of Fath Khan in 776 H. W’as a 
cause of great grief to his father, who erected a 
stately tomb over his grave, with a mosque and 
a madrasa attached. The footprint is said to have 
been brought from Madina by the great saint of 
the Cishti order, Saiyid Djalal al-Dln Bukhari, 
known as Makhdnm-i-Djahaniyan ; it is kept im- 
mersed in water, which is believed to possess 
healing power; a religious fair is held here every 
year, on the I2'h of Rabf al-awwal, the anniver- 
sary of the death of the Prophet (Saiyid Ahmad 
Khan, Description des Monumesits de Dehli, Journ. 
As., i 860, p. 411 — 2). At U£h, which has a 
rich collection of relics of the Prophet, there is 
a footprint in the shrine of Bandagi Muhammad 
Qhawth (ob. 923 H.), a descendant of ‘Abd al- 
Kadir Djili {Gazetteer of the Baha-walpur State, 
Lahore, 1908, p. 166). 

The slab of stone with the footprint of the 
Prophet, preserved in the Kadam Rasul Mosque 
at Gawr [q. v.] is said to have been brought 
from Madina by ‘’Ala’ al-Din Husain Shah, king of 
Bengal 1494— 1521; the fine mosque in which it 
rests was built by his son and successor, Nusrat 
I §hah, in 1530 (J. H. Ravenshaw, Gaur^ Lon- 
doi^, *878, p. 20). About fifty years later, Mir 
Abu Turab, who had been appointed by Ahbar 
leader of the pilgrims’ caravan , brought back 
from Mecca, in I 579 i ^ stone bearing the im- 
print of the right foot of the Prophet j that brought 
by Mal^dum-i-Djahaniyan to Sultan Firuz Shah 
IS said to have represented the ieft foot. Akbar 
himself went out several miles from Agra to re- 
ceive the holy relic, and carried it on his shoulder 
for about a hundred paces, his example being af- 
terwards followed by his nobles and courtiers, 
who escorted the stone with great pomp and cere- 
mony to the city. In the following year, when 
Turab was returning to his home in 
Gudjarat he received permission from Akbar to 
take the footprint with him 5 he erected a build 
mg in Asawal, near Ahmadabad, as a shrine for 
this slab and for some hairs of the Prophet, 
which he had also brought from Mecca with him; 
after his death the footprint was placed over his 
tomb, which is still standing to the south of the 
city of Ahmadabad, but the footprint is no longer 
there, having been removed (it is said) to Kham- 
bay (Mir Abu Turab Vali, History of Gtfarat^ 
Calcutta, 1909, pp. 97-9). The footprint on the 
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grave of Saiyid Muhammad Makbul 'Alam, who 
is buried in the precincts of the shrine of his an- 
cestor, Saiyid Muhammad Shah '^Alam, at Batuwa, 
to the south of Ahmadabad, is said to be a copy 
made from the stone in the Djami^ Masdjid at 
Dihli (J. Burgess, The Muhammadan Architec- 
ture of Ahmadabad^ London, 1905, ii. 20, 50). 
Similar copies on stone or on paper are sometimes 
found in the houses of private persons (G. A. 
Herklots, Qanoon-e-Islam^ Madras, 1863, p. 153). 

Closely connected with the veneration of the 
footprints of Muhammad, is that paid to represen- 
tations of his sandals. Copies of these are hung 
up in the houses of the pious, as a protection 
against the assaults of Satan, the evil eye, the 
depredations of robbers, etc. ; they are also said 
to relieve the pangs of childbirth (al-KastalanI, 
al-Mawahib al-ladumya^ Cairo, 1281 H., i. 337 )- 
Such representations are common in Algeria, Egypt, 
India and Syria. 

Bibliography. In addition to the works 
above quoted, see Ahmad b. Muhammad al- 
Makkarl, Path al-MutcPali fl Madh al-Nibdf 
(Ahlwardt, Verz.. Arab. Handschr. Berl..^ N'’. 
2595); Ibrahim b. Muhammad b. Khalaf, A/a'- 
dfizat al-Anbiyii’ (ibid., N®. 2553); Djalal al-Din 
al-SuyutI, Khadim al-Nd'l al-sfarif (ibid., N*. 
9644); Shah Muhammad 'Umar, Jstishf^ wa- 
Tawassul bi~AlhSr al-Salihin wa-Saiyid al-Busul 
(Dibit, 1319 H.); Rene Basset, Les enipreintes 
merveilleuses (Revue des Traditions Populaires, 
vols. vii. — xxii., ; Goldziher, Muh. Stud., 
ii. 362 sq. ; P. Anastase Marie de St. Eli, Le 
culte rendu par les Musulmans aux sandales de 
Mahomet in Anthropos, v. 363 — 6; R. Hart- 
mann, Al-Kadam bei Damaskus in Orientalist. 
Literaturzeit., 1913, p. 115 — 8. 

(T. W. Arnold.) 

KADAR. The contradictory statements of the 
Kurban on free will and predestination show that 
Muhammad was an opportunist preacher and po- 
litician and not a systematic theologian. It has 
been demonstrated (Grimme, Einleitung in den 
Koran, vol. ii.) that his predestinarlan position 
steadily hardened towards the close of his life, 
and the earliest conscious Muslim attitude on the 
subject seems to have been of an uncompromising 
fatalism. KDR was the root used most generally 
to express it (see, too, kada’) and appears to mean 
primarily “to measure, estimate” and then “to 
assign specifically by measure” as though Allah 
“measured out” his decrees. On the early oppo- 
sition to this, which showed itself apparently be- 
fore A. D. 700 and under Christian influences, see 
kadarIya. In the course of the conflict two ex- 
treme views and two mediating views developed, 
the mediating views becoming those possible in 
orthodox Islam. All could appeal to Kur’anic texts 
and to traditions. The traditions are, of course, 
in great part shadows thrown back from the later 
controversies. They may be found in al-Bukhari, 
Kitab al-Kadar and also in part of the Kitdb al~ 
Tibb-, see, too, al-Ash'arl, Kitab al-Ibana, Haidar- 
abad, p. 84 sqq. (Bab al-Rizvaydt fi 'l-Kadar'). 
The Djabriya [q. v.J were absolute predesti- 
narians; man had no part at all in the actions 
which apparently proceeded from him. This be- 
came an heretical position in Islam. The other 
extreme, that man produced his own actions, W'as 
that of ^ the Kadarites who eventually merged in 
the Mu'taiilites. At first they did not venture to 


use the word “create” (khalk) — Allah alone was 
khalik — of this producing, but employed suppos- 
edly safer terms, such as tdfad, ikhtirif, but 
eventually they came to speak of man “creating” 
his actions. The intermediate, orthodox, parties 
were the Ash'arites and the Maturidites. Of these 
the Ash'arites had thought out their position most 
logically, while the Maturidites stated simply the 
evident facts in the case. The basis of the uphol- 
ders of free will seems to have been ethical; the 
justice ("adl) of Allah requires man’s freedom. 
But orthodox Islam in general cared little for that, 
although some, as al-Taftazani and al-RazI, spend 
dialectic on the point. It maintained the Pauline 
parallel of the potter and the vessels ; Allah could 
do what he pleased with his own. The orthodox 
difficulty was rather man’s consciousness of free- 
dom. This the Maturidites met by admitting that 
man did possess “free choice actions” (af-dl ikhtiyd- 
riyd) for which he is rewarded or punished” (al- 
Nasafl, "^AkiPid, ed. with comment, of al-Taftazani, 
Cairo 1321, p. 97). Man knows the difference 
between a voluntary grasping and an involuntary 
trembling, but the contradiction of this with the 
absoluteness of Allah’s creative power is left un- 
solved. Al-Ash'arl introduced the idea of iktisdb [see 
kasb] “accepting for one’s self’: man accepts for 
himself the action of Allah and this accepting is 
man’s consciousness of free will. Apparently al- 
Ash'ari meant that this consciousness was only 
another part of Allah’s creative action. Man is 
still an automaton although part of his machinery 
is that he believes himself free. Between the two 
wide scope was left even in orthodox Islam for 
discussion. The ultimate, scholastic, Asi'arite state- 
ment, denying that man possesses any action at 
all — which must not, however, be taken for the 
only possible one in Islam — will be conveni- 
ently found in al-Fadall’s, Kifdyat al-^Awamm 
with al-BaidjuiTs commentary, and in Luciani, 
Frolegom'enes theologiqucs de Senoussi. This atti- 
tude struck so deep that even al-Ghazall, and 
that even at the end of the wonderful psycholo- 
gical analysis of the book of the JhycP on “the 
marvels of the heart”, could quote with appro- 
val the tradition: “These to Heaven and I care 
not, and these to Hell and I care not” (ed. with 
comm, of al-Sayyid al-Murtada, vii. 308); (cf. 
Macdonald, Religious Attitude in Islam, p. 301). 
For kadar among mystics see art. ‘Abd al-Razzak 
above. 

Bibliography: von Kremcr, Gesch. d. 
herrsch. Ideen des Islams, Leipzig 1 868, p. 29 
sqq.-, Houtsma, De Strijd over het Dogma, etc., 
Leiden 1875, p. 42 sqq.', Goldziher, Vorlesungen, 
p. 95 sqq.-, A. de Vlieger, Kitab al-Kadr, espe- 
cially for traditions, cf. also Goldziher’s review 
in Zeitschr. d. Deutsch. Morgenl. Gesell. Ivii. 
392 sqq.-, Krehl, Ober die koranische Lehre vo>i 
der Prddestination , etc. in Bericht uber die 
Verhandl. der Kgl. Sacks. Gesellsch. der IViss. 
zu Leipzig, phil.-hist. Kl., xxii. (Leipzig 1870); 
Salisbury, Muhammadan Doctrine of Predesti- 
nation and Free Will, journal of the Am. Or. 
Soc., viii. 152; Diet, of Techn. Terms, p. 1179 
sqq.-, al-RazI in Mafatih, Cairo 1308, on Kur. 
liv., 49, vii. 571 sqq. (U. B. Macdonald.) 
KADARIYA is given regularly as a descriptive 
or surname (lakab') of the Mu'tazila, but it points 
back to a pre-Mu'tazilite time when the Muslims 
were beginning to ask theological questions and 
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when, the first apparently among these questioners, 
there were doubters of the harsh predestinarianism 
of Muhammad’s last period. The later Mu'tazilites 
resented the name and held that it applied better 
to those who maintained Allah’s ka iar of all things, 
good and bad, than to themselves who held that 
man has a certain power {kudra) over his actions. 
This, the orthodox said, was because they wished 
to avoid the saying of the Prophet. “The Kada- 
rites are the Madjus (Zoroastrians, Dualists) of 
this People”, which meant that they made man a 
khalik al-af^al^ “creator of actions”, thus giving 
Allah a partner in creating. But this saying was 
certainly later than the rise of the Kadarites and 
the name may well have been first invented and 
applied to themselves by those who claimed a 
kadar over their own actions. Another saying 
ascribed to Muhammad in this connection is, 
“They are the opponents of Allah in kadar'\ 
i. e. they profess to have a rival kadar to that of 
Allah. Al-Taftazani (on al-Nasafi, p. 96) has a 
pointed story of how a certain MadjusI silenced 
(ahama) 'Amr b. 'Ubaid on both these points. 
The name which the Mu'tazilites preferred for 
themselves in regard to this doctrine was “the 
People of Justice” (W/): Allah’s justice required 
that man must be free if he were to be rewarded 
or punished. 

Bihliographv: See th.rt of k.\dar and add 
al-I(Jji, ifa-rakif^ Bnlalj 1266, p. 620; al-Shah- 
rastanl, .\Iilal, i. 54 on margin of Milal of Ibn 
Harm t Nallino, St{l nojuc di QadariH in Riv, 
degli Sludi orient.^ vii. 461 sqq. 

(D. B. Macdonald.) 

KAEHF (a.) is slander in a special sense. If 
anyone accuses a re.spectable person {tnuhsati) of 
incontinence, uithout being able to bring four 
witnesses to support him, he is liable by law to 
a definite punishment (kadd) of 80 lashes for 
^‘^d/i/- I he regulations on this subject in the 
law-books aie ba.sed mainly on Kur’an xxiv. 4. 
In a case of k all male and female persons 
are considered tiiuhsaii who have never been ^ 
guilty of incontinence and who, in addition, are 
believers, freemen, of age, and in possession of 
their mental faculties. The right to demand the 
punishment of the guilty one is in the view of 
most fakih s a private light of the peison slan- 
dered (i. e. a kakk adanti'^ so th.at the latter (or 
his heir) may also voluntarily refiain from exer- 
cising it. In the view of the Hanafi school, however, 
the hadd puni-.hinent for kadhf is a right of 
of God [Jiakk Allah')^ and neither the person 
slandered nor hi.s heir can aveit this punishment 
from the guilty one. If a husband has accused 
lus wife of unfiitlifuliiess without being able to 
prove the chaigc in the prescribed manner, he 
can secure exemption from puiii.shment by pro- 
nouncing the /; an formula [.see i.i'an]. Punish- 
ment. moreover, may not be inflicted on the father 
mothei or more distant ascendants of the insulted 
party, nor on minor, and lunatics. For a slave 
the punishment is only 40 la.shes. 

Bihliography. The chapter on Hadd in 
the collections on Tradition and the AIM books- 
al-Baiijuri , HasAiya Ala Skark Bn Qasim al- 
OAr::;, „. 241 sqq. (Bulak 1307); Sadr al- 
Sharia al-thani, Mukk/asar al- IV, kay a (Kazan 
1296). P- [67 al-DimashkI, Rahmat al- 
l mma^ i knttlaf a!-A'im,na (^\x\ak 1300), p. 142 
sq.: L. Sachau, Muhamrn. Rechi nach Schafii- 


tiscJier Lekre^ p. 810, 820 sqq.\ Th. W. Juyn- 

boll, Handb. des islam. Gesetzes.^ p. 303 sq, 
(Tii. W. JuYNnoi.L.) 

KADI (a.) is the j udge, w'ho, according to the 
theory of Muslim law, has to decide all cases in- 
volving questions of civil and criminal law. In 
practice, however, there has been from quite an 
early period throughout the Muslim east a twofold 
method of administration of law, usually distin- 
guished one from the other, with a certain amount 
of correctness, as “religious” and “secular”. Only 
such questions as are popularly felt to be closely 
connected with religion (e. g. disputes on points 
of family law or inheritance, legal questions con- 
cerning pious foundations, etc.) are brought to be 
decided, in conformity to canon law, before the 
kadi, the “religious” judge; all other questions, 
according to the popular view current in the 
east, come within the province of the secular 
authorities, and they as laymen usually decide 
them by other standards. 

The kadi must, according to the law, be a 
Muslim scholar of blameless life ('mf/), thoroughly 
conversant with the 'prescriptions of the sacred 
law. Originally the theory of most madhhab'% 
even demanded that the kadi should be able to 
derive the laws to be applied in his verdicts in- 
dependently as a mudjtahid [see iejtihad] from 
the sacred sources. Later, however, no one was 
any longer considered qualified to give his own 
interpretation of the law; the judges could only 
be mukallid'?,^ who were tied down to the deci- 
sions of earlier authoritative scholars. The kadi 
therefore in giving his decisions has to adhere 
strictly to the rules which he finds laid down in 
the fikh books of his madkhab. 

The administration of justice is considered a 
religious duty for the Muslim community. In each 
district the competent authority must appoint a 
suitable person as kSdi. If there is only one, who 
could be considered legally qualified for the office 
of judge, he is bound to accept the office if ap- 
pointed and even bound to seek the office if the 
authorities should neglect to give it to him. 

The kadi has to conduct his court exactly in 
accordance with the procedure laid down by the 
law. He has to treat the parties, if they are both 
believers, as equals in every respect. If the de- 
fendant admits that the plaintiff is in the right, 
no further proof is necessary. If the defendant, 
on the other hand, does not acknowledge any 
justification for the charge, the plaintiff must sup- 
port his assertions by proofs. The judgement of the 
kadi is decisive for the parties; there is no ap- 
peal from it, 

To secure the indcpendance of the judge, the 
law forbids the kadi to take presents from people 
who are appearing in his court. He also should 
avoid engaging in trade, either personally or 
through the intermediary of persons known to be 
his agents, as people might then attempt to win 
ira to their side by offering special advantages 
in business. 

In spite of these and many other regulations to 
secure as faultless an administration of justice as 
possible “the bad kadi’s” have at all times given 
cause for complaint in Islam. Most judges were 
Ignorant and corrupt. If upright men filled the 
office, they frequently found themselves forced to 
bend the law to suit the will of authority. In 
religious circles then there soon arose a strong 
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disinclination to fill the office of judge. Traditions Qo\ioui\ Omar's Insiruc/ions io the fCadi {yotirn. 

were put into cunency in which the Prophet was Koy. Asiat. Sos. 1910, i. 307 — 326); al-Mawardi 

made to utter grave warnings against accepting (ed. Enger), p. 107 sqq. (French transl. by E. Fag- 

the position of kadi. Pious fakih’s e. g. Abu Ha- nan, Algiers 1915, p. 131 n/ii.); al-Shawkani,rVc// 

nifa [q. v.] declined to fill the office of judge. al-Asatar (Bulak 1297), viii. 495 sqq.', al-Di- 

For many centuries past no Muslim judge has mashki, Rahmat al-Umma fi 'khtilaf al-Admma 

any longer come up to the original theoretical re- (Bulak 1300), p. 108 ryy. ; al-Sha'rani, 

quirements of the law; therefore any existing kadi al-kubra (Cairo 1279), ii. 2 1 1 ryiy. ; Ibn :^aldun, 

is regarded by Muslim scholars only as kadi 'l-da- al-Muhaddima^ ed. Qiiatremere (Afi?/. et Extr.^ 

rura^ i. e. as an emergency kadi, to whom one xvi. 397 sqq. (ed. Cairo 1327, p. 245 ryy.), 

must go, in default of a better. trad, par de Slane (^Nct. et Extr., xix. 448 

On the history of the office of kadi and of the •''??■); C. Snouck Hurgronje, Mekka^ i. 182 ryi/.; 

kadi’s see: R. J. II. OiOi'CaeiW^The Cadi^the History do., Anzeige von Sachaiis Muhamm. Recht^ in 

of this Institution in Revue dcs Etudes ethnogra- Zeitschr. d. Deutsch. Morgenl. Gesellscli.^ liii. 

fhiqttes et sociologiques^ i. (igo8), p. 385 — 3935 (*899), p. 138, 154 sqq.\ Hiohammedanism^ 

The History of the Epyptian Cadis as compiled New-Vork 1916, p. no sqq.\ do., The Acheh- 

hy Abu Omar Muhammed al-Hindi^ ed. by R. J. nese^ i. 94 sqq.'. I. Goldziher, il/n/mwiffi. 

H. Gottheil, New York 1908 (with an introduc- ii. 39 ry.; A. von Kremer, Culturgesch. des 

tion); cf. The Governors and fudges of Egypt Orients (Wien 1875), i. 415 — 419; H. F. Ame- 

of el-Hindi.^ ed, by R. Guest (Gibb Mem. xix.), droz, The Office of Kadi in the Ahkam Sul- 

1912; and also the important remarks on the taniyya of Mawardi.^ fourn. Roy. As. Soc.., 

office of kadi in Cordova by Ribera in the intro- 1910, p. 761 — 796; vgl. 1909, p. 1138 — 1146; 

duction to his edition of al-KhushanI, Kitab at- Th. W. Juynboll, Hanab. des islamischcn Ge- 

Kuddt bi-Kurtuba {Hist, de los fueces de Cordoba seizes.^ p. 309 sqq. ; E. Sachau, Muhamm. Recht 

par Aljoxani.^ Madrid 1914; cf. Hadjdji Khalifa, nach schafiitiseher Lehre.^ p. ix. — xi., 696 syy. ; 

ii. 141, n''. 2279) E. Lane, The Manners and Customs of the 

The Prophet and the early Caliphs often decided Modern Egyptians, Chapt. on Government ; Ph. 

disputes in person as judges, as did their governors Vassel, Uber Marokkanische Processpraxis, in 

and prefects in the various provinces. Justice was Mitth. d. Seminars fiir orient. Sprachen, 1902, 

always administered in Muslim lands to a great v. 2>'d Sect., p. 170 sqq,', M. d’Ohsson, ThWiiatr 

extent by local authorities, notably the police offi- general de P empire ottoman, ii. (Paris 1790)1 

cials. This was sometimes called Nazar fi 'l-Ma- 267—283; J. v. Hammer, Des csmanischen 

(aI-M5wardi, ed. Enger, p. 128 sqq.', H. F. Reichs Staatsverfassung und Staatsver-jsaltung 

Amedroz, The Mazalim furisdiction in the Ahkam (Wien 1815), ii. 372 sqq. 

Sultaniyya of Mawardi,yourn. Roy. As.Soc.,\c)\\, _ _ (Th. W. Juvnboll.) 

p. 635J77.; de Sacy, direst. Arabe't-, i. 132 sqql). al-PCADI al-FADIL, Auu 'Ai.I ^Abd aL-RahIM 
Moreover ‘Umar and ‘Uthman and their successors B. ‘AlI b. Muhammed b. al-Hasam ai.-LajchmI 
had appointed special officers as judges {kadi). ai.-BaisanI al-‘Askai.anT, Muhy! (Mu'ejIr) al-DIn, 
These Radi’s, who always belonged to the faklh Saladin’s celebrated vizier, was born on 15 
class, never obtained an independent position in Pj umadii ii. 529 (3 April 1135) ut Askalan [q. v.] 
Islam. They were often dismissed — .soon after where his father, a native of Baisan, called al-Kadi 
their appointment — and always remained subject al-.\shraf, filled the office of judge. In 543/4 
to the caprice of the ruler. Cf. for example efa/u/w- (1148 — 9) his father placed him in theZliwun al- 
graphie d'Ibn Khaldoun, transl. M. de Slane, Paris Inslut in Cairo as a learner. By 548 (1153) he had 
1844, P- 103 — no {Journ Asiat., 4^ Ser., iii. entered the service of Ibn Hadid, kadi of Alexan- 
328 sqq.). dria, as secretary. As his elegant reports from 

The kadi’s had not only to decide cases but there attracted attention to him in Cairo, he 
they had also to administer pious foundations was summoned thither as^ superintendent of the 
{wakf's) and the estates of orphans, imbeciles and Diwan al~Diaish by al-‘Adil Ruzzik b. al-Salih 
other persons. They had often to draw up conracts Tala'i, the last representative of the vizier-family 
of marriage for women without male relations, etc. of the Banll Ruzzik. When the latter soon after- 
The chief kadi in the capital was one of the high wards was overthrown by Shawar, prefect of Kus, 
officials (al-MakrIzi, al~ Kh itat, Bulah: 1270, i. 403). al-Kadi al-Fadil became secretary to ^awar s son 
In eastern countries he was called kddi'l-kuddt ,vs\ Kamil and after Shawar’s murder to Shirktih, his 
the western kadi ' l-dpama'a {Doz'q, Suppl. aux Diet. successor in the office of vizier. In 563 (1167 8) 

Arab., ii. 3^3^)* In later times the kadi 'Naskar he became deputy for Ibn al-IHrallai, chief of the 
was also a high official (cf. al-Kalkashandl, ^bh Diwan al-Inshffi, under whom he had begun his 
al-A^Aia, iv. 36; Autobiogr. 'd'Ibn Khaldoun, official career and on the latter s death on 23 
P- ttj2, fourn. As., 4^11 Ser., iii. 327; J. v. Ham- Dj umada ii. 5®^ (March 4, II71) was appointed 
rner, Des Osmanischen Reichs Staatsverfassung, ii. his successor, Saladin having in the meanwhile 
37S sqq.). Some kadi’s were military leaders. taken over the vizierate. When in the next year, 

In the large cities, where numerous adherents on the death of the last Fatimid, Saladin himself 
of the different fikh schools lived together, a kadi assumed the rule in Egypt, al-Kadi al-Fadil be- 
W'as appointed, if necessary, for each madhhab. For came his right hand man in carrying through the 
example, there were in later times four kadis in reforms necessary in the army and taxation. He 
Cairo. (Quatremere, Hist. d. sultans mamlouks, i. I, then accompanied the Sultan on his campaigns in 
P* 98, Note; Autobiogr. d' Jbn-Khaldoun, loc. cit.). Syria. He was in Egypt from 5^5 to 586(1189 
Bibliography. In addition to the chapter 90) to control the financial administration and re- 
on the administration of law in the fikh books: equip the army and navy. He then returned to 
al-Khassaf, Adab al-Kddl (Cod. 550 Warn., CaA Syria and remained with Saladin till the latter’s 
Cod. Or. Bibl. Lugd.-Bat., iv. 106); D. S. Mar- death on 27 Safar 589 (March 1193). When al- 
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Malik al-Afdal, who had taken over the govern- 
ment in Damascus, very soon jeopardised his 
authority by stupid measures, al-Kadi al-Fadil 
went to Egypt to al-Malik al-'^Aziz. War soon 
afterwards broke out between the two brothers, 
but in 591 (1195) peace was made through the 
mediation of al-Kadi al-Fadil. He thereupon re- 
tired into private life. He died suddenly on 6 or 
7 Rabf ii 596 (26 or 27 Jan. 1200). Of the 
numerous state documents which al-Kadi al-Fadil 
compo.sed during his activity in the Diwan al- 
/nsha^^ many examples are pieserved in MSS. and 
in Abu Shama. Helbig gives a complete list 
(p. 67 — 75). In addition there is his correspon- 
dence with Usama b. Munkidh concerning the 
latter’s al-Asa from the Kharlda of'Imadal- 

Din in H. Derenbourg, A^ukz/. Mel. Orient.., p. 147 — 
52; Vie (fOusama, French transl., p. 383 — 392. 
During his official career he also edited an official 
journal, Mutadjaddidat., of which al-Makrizi gives 
many specimens in the Khitat. These are not only 
notes on official letters and the answers to them 
but reports also on important happenings in the 
kingdom or on gifts of honour granted by the Sultan. 

Bibliography : Ibn Khallikan, ed. Wiistenfeld, 
NO. 3S41 8571 al-Subki, Tabahdt aBShdJiflya, iv. 
255; al-Makrizi, al-fChitat (fbaXik 1270), ii. 366 
jy. ; al-SuyutT, Husn al-Muhddara (Cairo 1299), 
i. 325; ‘^Ali Basha Mubarak, 
vi. (Bulalf 1305), 12; ffistoriens Orientaux des 
Croisades., i., lutrod., p. Ivi.; Journ. Jsiat.^^th 
Ser., iii. 303; Wustenfeld, Geschichtschreiber., 
N". 283; A. H. Helbig, al-Qddl al-Fadil., der 
Wezlr Saladins, eine Biographie., Diss. Heidelberg, 
Leipzig 1908. _ (C. Brockelmann.) 

AL-KiApI al-HARAWI. [See al-'abbadI.] 
KApr igaAN FAKHR ae-DIN, al-Hasan b. 
Manse R al-L ZEjANDl al-FarshanI, was a Hanafi 
Mufti and scholar who composed a large num- 
ber of esteemed juristic works and commentaries 
on Hanafi 'works. In particular his collection of 
legal decisions (Fatawl Kadi Khan, in 4 vols. 
lith.^ Calcutta 1835; with the subsidiary title al- 
P'ataivi al-Siradyiya , lith. I.ucknow 1293 — 5* pr. 
Cairo 12S2) has become widely know on account 
of its convenience. He died in Ramadan 592 (1196). 

Bibliography. Ibn Kutlubugha, ed. Flugel 
{.Abh. d. DMG., ii. N«. 3), p. i6, NO. 56; G. 
Flugel, Die Classen d/r hanefil. Rechtsgelehrten, 
Abh. d. Kon. Sachs. Ges. d. PViss.., viii. (i860) 
p. 314^ Muhammed ‘Abd al-Haiy al-Laknawi’ 
al-Fa-.va"id al-bahlya fl Taradjim al-Hanaflya 
(Cairo 1324), p. 64 sq.-, Hadjdji Khalifa, ed. 
Hiigel, Ind. N'o. 2640; C. Brockelmann, Gesch. 
der Arab, li/t., i. 376; W. I’ert.sch, Kat. der 
Arab. Hss. in Gotha, NO. 999. 

(Til. W. JUYNBOLE.) 

KADiM. [See kidam.] 

ai.-KADIR, the Mighty, one of the most beau- 
tiful names of Allah: cf. Ahmad b. al-Husain al- 
Baihaki, al-Asmif soal-Sifat, Allahabad 1313, S. 15 • 
Redhouse, The Most Comely Names, Journ. Bov 
As. Soc.j 18S0, S. 49. 

al-KADIR BI ’LLAH, Abu 'l-'.Aebas Ahmad b. 
IsH.lK, Abbasid Caliph. After the deposition 
of al-JaY, his cousin .\bu ’l-\Abbas Ahmad was 
proclaimed Caliph in Ramadan 381 (Nov. 991) 
with the name al-Kadir. The latter was a grandson 
of al-Muktadir; his mother was a slave. During 
his long reign he was entirely under the influence 
of the amirs ruling in Baghdad and only once did 


he give evidence of having a mind of his own. 
This was when the Buyid Baha^ al-Dawla [q. v.] 
wished to replace the Sunni chief kadi by a 
Sht‘1 but his plan was frustrated by the opposition 
of al-Kadir, whereupon the Shi'is were given a 
superior of their own under the title naklb “inten- 
dant”. For the rest, all heretics, notably the Mu^tazi- 
lites, were treated with the greatest severity. In this 
period arose the dynasties of the Marwanids, the 
“^Ukailids and the Mirdasids, and the Ghaznawid 
kingdom attained its greatest prosperity, while the 
internal disruption under the Btiyids increased, and 
the Hamdanids and Samanids, which latter had 
long been a bulwark against the Turks, collapsed. 
Al-Kadir died in Dhu ’1-Hidjdja 422 (Nov.-Dee. 
1031) at the age of over 80. He is also mentioned 
as the author of some theological treatises. 

Bibliography ; Ibn al-Athlr(ed. Tornberg), 
ix., s. Index; Ibn al-Tiktaka, al-Fakhri (ed. 
Derenbourg), p. 391 sq.-, Ibn ^aldun, aNibar, 
iii. 436 sqq.\ Hamdullah Mustawft-i Kazwini, 
Ta^rikh-i Guzida (ed. Browne), i. 351 — 353; 
Weil, Gesch. d. Chalifen, iii. 44 — 73; v. Kre- 
mer, Gesch. d. herrschenden Ideen des Islams, 
S. 127 sq.\ Goidziher, Muh. Stud., ii. 65 sq. 

(K. V. ZETTERSxkEN.) 

KADIRIYA, Order ftarikaj of dervishes 
called after ‘Abd al-Kadir al-Djilani [q. v.]. 

1. Origin. ‘Abd al-Kadir (ob. 561 = 1166) 
was the principal of a school f madrasa) of Han- 
balite Law and a rib 3 t in Baghdad. His sermons 
(collected in al-Fath al-Rabbant) were delivered 
sometimes in the one, sometimes in the other; both 
were notable institutions in the time of Ibn al- 
Alhlr, and Yakut {JrsJmd al-Arib, v. 274) records 
a bequest of books made to the former by a man 
vfho died in 572 (1176-7). Both appear to have 
come to an end at the sack of Baghdad in 656 
(1258), till when it is probable that their headship 
remained in the family of ‘Abd al-Kadir, which 
was numerous and distinguished. In the Bah^at 
al-Asrar, where an accurate account of his de- 
scendants is given (pp. 113 — 117) it is stated that 
‘Abd al-Kadir was succeeded in the madrasa by 
his SOD 'Abd al-Wahhab (552 — 593 =1157 — 1 196), 
who was followed by his son 'Abd al-Salam (ob. 
611 = 1214). Another son, 'Abd al-Razzak(528 — 
^^3 — >134 — 1206-7), was a notable ascetic. Several 
members of the family perished during the sack 
of Baghdad, when it would appear that both these 
institutions came to and end. 

^ A ribat was at this time distinguished from a 
zarviya^ the former being a coenobium^ the latter 
a place where an ascetic lived in solitude (al-Suh^ 
rawardi, ^Awarif al-Mdarif^ margin of the 
C^iro 1306, i. 217). In the time of Ibn BattuU 
zawiya had come to be used in the former sense 
also, and his description of the religious exercises 
practised at the zawiya (i. 7^) would probably 
suit what went on at 'Abd al-Kadir’s ribat. The 
body of rules and doctrines which had his authority 
was sufficient to constitute a system (tnadkhab ; 
Bah^a,^ p, loi), and by accepting the khirka from 
the shailA the murid signified that he subordinated 
his will to that of the former (al-Suhrawardl, i. 
192). \ long list is given in the Bahdja of men 
who attained various degrees of distinction who 
had received the hhirka from 'Abd al-Kadir, two 
of them at the age of seven and one at the age 
of one. These persons were said to “ascribe them- 
selves (intasaba or intama or even tasamma) to 
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'Abd al-Kadir, and could bestow the khirha on 
others as from him; in doing so they would stip- 
ulate that the murid was to regard “^Abd al-Kadir 
as his shaikh and director after the Prophet. In a 
tradition which is likely to be apocryphal {Bahdia^ 
p. 101), dated 592 (1196), b-Vbd al-Kadii declared 
that assumption of his khirka was not absolutely 
necessary for entry into his Order; personal at- 
tachment to himself was sufficient. It would appear 
that during his lifetime several persons carried on 
propaganda in favour of his system; one b-\ll b. 
al-Haddad obtained proselytes in Yemen, and one 
Muhammad al-Bata^ihi , resident in Baalbek , did 
likewise in Syria; one Takr al-Din Muhammad al- 
Yunlnl, also of Baalbek, was another propagandist, 
and one Muhammad b. 'Abd al-Samad in Egypt 
“ascribed himself to 'Abd al-Kadir and in treading 
the Path relied on him after God and His Apostle” 
{Bah^a^ pp. 109, no). Since all who ascribed 
themselves to him were promised Paradise, the 
Order is likely to have been popular; and even 
in recent times missionaries in Africa appear to 
have little difficulty in obtaining fresh adheients 
to it (cf. O. Lenz, Ttmluktu^ ii. 33). 

That 'Abd al-Kadir's sons had some share in 
spreading it is likely, though Ibn Taiinlya (oh. 
72S =: 1328) mentions that he had associated 
with one of his descendants who was an ordinary 
Muslim and not a member of it, and so did not 
agree with those who held fanatic.al views about 
him (^Bughrat al-MurtaJ^ p. 124). The Balu^ci 
however does not bear out Le Chatelier’s osseition 
{^Confreries Mtisitlmanes du HeJjaz^ ]i. 35) that 
in 'Abd al-Kadir’s life-time some of his sons had 
been preaching his doctrine in Morocco, Egypt, 
Arabia, Turkestan and India. It says much of '.Ahd 
al-Razzak, but nothing of the “mo que now in 
ruins, whose seven gilded domes have often served 
as the subject of description by .Arabic histori.ans”, 
which this son is supposed to have built. Indeed 
this mosque appears to be later than Hamd .Allah 
Mustawfi (740 = 1339-40), the first author later 
than the Bah^a^ who mentions '.Abd al-Kadir’s 
tomb {Nuzhat al-Kulab^ transl. Le Strange, p. 42). 
Nor does it confirm the statement that this 'Abd 
al-Razzak introduced the use of music in the ritual, 
and indeed the employment of this was earlier 
than 'Abd al-Kadir’s time, and is discussed by al- 
Suhrawardi (ii. 116) without allusion to 'Abd al- 
Rozzak. E. Mercier {Histoire de VAfriqtte Septen- 
trionale.^ iii. 14) asserts that the Order of Kadirlya 
existed in Berbery in the xiith century A. D., and 
was closely connected with the Fatimides (whose 
rule terminated 567 =: 1171), but he gives no 
authority for these statements. 

Al-Suhrawardi holds that the exercises of each 
murid should be determined by his shaikh in ac- 
cordance with his individual needs, whence it is 
unlikely that '.Abd al-Kadir instituted any rigid 
system of dkikr^ wird and /ifz 3 , and indeed those 
in use among different Kadiri communities differ 
(Rinn, Marabouts et Khouan^ p. 183 sqqd). The 
initiation ceremonies given on Turkish authority 
by J. P. Brown (T’/ir Dervishes^ p. g8) are quite 
different from those furnished by Rinn on North 
African authority. In one of these latter there is 
a tendency to set 'All above Muhammad and to 
insist on the importance of Hasan and Husain, 
which cannot well represent the views of the 
Hanbalite 'Abd al-Kadir. The svird of 'Abd al- 
Kadir in al-Fuyuddt al-Rabbdnlya is given on the 
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authority of one 'Abd Allah b. Muhammad al- 
'.Adjami, nho lived 185 years (536 — 731), and 
may 'oe regarded as mythical. 

2. Development. Kadirism seems from an 
early period to have developed on different lines 
according as 'Abd al-Kadir was regarded as the 
founder of a system involving rites and practices, 
or as a worker of miracles. In the latter direction 
it meant the deification of '.Abd al-Kadir, the ex- 
tremists holding that he w.as Lord of Creation after 
God, absolutely, wheie.as the more moderate supposed 
that he was so only in his own age {Bughyat al- 
Mtirlad^ 1 . c.'). The latter was the view of Ibn 'ArabI, 
who takes him as an example of a khalifa who showed 
himself and practised sovereignty (Jasarriif ; al-Fu- 
iuhut al-Makklya^ ii. 407); such a khalifa in his 
system is independent of the revelation to Muham- 
mad (^Fuslis al-I/ikam^ § 16). But there was also 
a theory that 'Abd al-Kadir practised in his grave 
all the activities {tasarruf^ of the living (Ibn al- 
Wardi [oil. 749], Ta’rthh^ ii. 70); and Ibn Taimlya 
(al-Djawdb al-Salfih^ i. 323) mentions him among 
saints who in his time still appeared to people, 
being in reality impersonated by demons. In the 
initiation ceremonies recorded by J. P. Brown, 1 . z., 
the c .ndidate for admission to the Order sees 
'Abd al-Kadir in dreams; in one case so often 
and so clearly that without having seen 'Abd al- 
Kadir’s portrait he could recognize him among a 
thousand. The form of Kadirism which means the 
worship of 'Abd al-Kadir seems to prevail in 
North .Africa, where it is called Djilalism (for 
I^ilanisiii), and whole communities are called Dji- 
lala. Their system has been described as the ap- 
plication of Sufic mysticism to beliefs that are 
certainly prc-Islamic, and the materialization of 
that mysticism under the form of a cult of hidden 
subterranean powers (E. Michaux-Bellaire in Ar- 
chives Marocai/ies, xx. 235). Here the word khalwa 
is used for a heap of stones where women attach 
rags to reeds planted between the stones and 
where they burn benzoin and styrax in postsherds 
{tbid.^ xvii. 60). Such khahuds, are to be found 
in all the Arab villages. Similarly “in the province 
of Oran on all the roads and on the summits of 
the chief mountains qubbak are to be found in the 
name of 'Abd al-Kadir Jilali“ (E. de Neveu, 
Ordres Religieux chez les Musttlmaus d'Algerie^ 
p. 30). The society of the Genawah or Negroes 
of Guinea has placed itself entirely under the pro- 
tection of Mawlay 'Abd al-Kadir with all his array 
of male and female demons; wherein M. Michaux- 
Bellaire finds traces of the powers which, according 
to the Kur’an (and even earlier authorities) be- 
longed to Solomon. The cult of 'Abd al-Kadir is 
most ardently practised by the women in the Khlot 
and Tllk, who come to the khalwa for every sort 
of object, and to satisfy their loves and hates in 
all the acts of their existence. The men on the 
other hand chiefly go to the khahva when they 
are ill {Arch. Maroc..^ vi. 329)* 

That this development is inconsistent with Is- 
lamic orthodo.xy is evident, and it is attacked by 
such authorities as Ibn Taimiya and Ibrahim al- 
Shatibi (/'A’fa/«, i. 34 ^ -t??-)- The system to which 
the name Kadiriya is more ordinarily applied dif- 
fers from other orders mainly in ritual, although, 
through circumstances connected with its origin, 
“it has not that homogeneity of statutes which is 
to be found in other congregations, which seem 
to form small exclusive chuixhes outside which 
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there is no salvation “ (Rinn, p. iS6). Though the 
founder v.-as a Hanbalite, membership is by no 
means confined to that school, and the Order is 
theoretically both tolerant and charitable. 

3. Geographical Distribution. Since 
historical and geograpliical works rarely distinguish 
between the different turuk in their accounts of 
religious buildings, little can be said with cer- 
tainty of the date at which the first Kadiri auituVa 
or kkankah was established in any country save 
‘Irak. The Order is said to have been introduced 
into Fez by the posterity of two of ‘Abd al-Kadir’s 
sons, Ibrahim (ob. 592 = 1196 in Wasit) and 
‘Abd al-‘Aziz (who died in Djiyal, a village of 
Sindjar); they had migrated to Spain and shortly 
before the fall of Granada (897 = 1492) their 
descendants fled to Morocco. The full genealogy 
of the Shurafa^' Djilala of Fez is given in Arch. 
Maroc..^ iii. 106 — 114, on the authority of al- 
Durr al-Safil of Ibn al-Tayyib al-Kadirl (1090 = 
1679), who claims to have used a series of 
authentic documents. The khalwa of ‘Abd al-Kadir 
in Fez in mentioned as early as 1104 = 1692/3 
xi. 3 '9)' 1 he order was introduced into 
Asia Minor and Constantinople by Isma'il Rumi, 
founder of the kliXinkah known as the Kadirikhanah 
at the Top-khanah. This personage (ob. 1041 = 
t'’ho IS called Ptr (hartl., “Second Shaikh“, 
is said to have founded some 40 tckiyds in these 
regions (Qamus al-A'iSm). A Kadiil ribat in Mec- 
cah is mentioned by Salih b. Mahdi in ald-Alant 
al-Shamikh, p. 381, about 1180 (1669/70), but the 
a.ssertion that a branch was established there 
during the lifetime of ‘Abd al-Kadir (Le Chatelier, 
0. c., p. 44) is not improbable, since Meccah has 
a natural attraction for the Sufis. In the A^in-i- 
Akharl (about 1600; transl. Jairett, iii. 357) the 
Kadiriya Order is mentioned as one that is highly 
respected but is not included among those recog- 
nized in India; nor does there appear to be any 
allusmn to it m the list of Indian .Safis in the 
xMd\iihir-i Kirdm (1752), though some other Or- 
ders arc noticed, and ‘Abd al-Kadir himself is 
mentioned. Vet see Khafi Khan,' Muntakhab al- 
LubCib^ ii. 604 and art. i.ndia, p. 489. 

Some statistics (to be received with caution) of 
the Kadiris and their caiciya % are given by De- 
pont ct Coppolani {Confrci ies KcU^icuscs Musul- 
pp. 301 Mucii of its development 

is admittedly leccnt, and may be due to the fame 
won by the namesake of ‘Abd al-Kadir who for 
so many yc.rrs rc.sisted the French occupation of 
Xorth Africa [see i. 43 ry.]. It is doubtless repre- 
sented in ail Islamic countiies, though it would 
appear that certain lierivcd turuk enjoy greater 
popularity in many pl.ices. 'I'lius the Kadirism of 
louba in Guinea, which has become a distinct 
sign whereoy the Diakanke tiilie can be recoir- 
nized, is derived thicugh the Sidia from the KS- 
dirism of the Kouiit.r of Timbuctu (P. Marty in 
kevue du Mo':dc xxxvi. 1S3). These 

Kounta howerer foiin a jibtalc of the Kadirija, 
aiul some ol them preter to call themselves Shii- 
djiiliya {ibid., xxxi. 414). 

4. (-D g a n i z a t i o n. The Kadiri community 
acknow ledige- numiu.-.I allcgi.ir.Le to the keeper 
of al-Kfulii s tomb in Baghdad, and the 

(teco- of invo-tituic pubiishcd by Rinn. p. 179, 
and in the A.vuc du J/cr-idc AIiisu[,nan^ ii. 513 
.-iiid ix. 290, are fiom this .scarce. It would seem 
houe.er tli.-.t the actual authoiity of this per- 


sonage is chiefly recognized in Mesopotamia and 
India. The latter peiiodically send gifts which 
form the main source of the revenues of his esta- 
blishment; the members of this family find it 
worth while to learn Urdu. The Meccan zTiwtya\ 
are subject to the Shaikh al-Turuk., who has the 
right to nominrde their mukaddam. The Egyptian 
branch is under the contiol of the Sayyid al-BakrI, 
who is also Shaikh al-Turuk', ‘All Pasha Mubarak 
(ill. 129; see also P. Kahle in Dcr lslam.^v\. 154) 
reckons the order as one of the four which go 
back to a but asseits that it has neither 

furlf nor buyut. In Africa, accoiding to Rinn, 
each mukaddam names his successor; in the event 
of one dying without having nominated, an elec- 
tion is made by the ik/ni'a/i at a hadra. The 
approval of the head of the order in Baghdad is 
then solicited, and has never been refused. The 
organization of the Order in North Africa is de- 
scribed somewhat fully by Rinn, Depont et Cop- 
polani, in the works cited. The system appears to 
be in general congregational, i. e. the zaiuiya's 
are independent, and the relation between them 
and the central institution in Baghdad is very 
loose. The principle whereby the headship of a 
zawiya is hereditary is generally recognized. 

5. Symbols and Rites. The sign of the 
Turkish Kadiris is said to be a rose which is 
green, having been adopted by Isma'il Ruml. The 
candidate for admission to the Order after a year 
brings an ''araktya or small felt cap, to which if 
the caudidate be accepted the Shaikh attaches a 
rose of iS sections, with Solomon’s Seal in the 
centre. This cap is called by them tadj. The sym- 
bolism of this is explained by J. P. Brown, The Der- 
vishes.^ p. 98 sqq. (copied by Wilberforce Clarke, 
transl. of ’’Aieurif al-Mciar'if.^ p. 159; the Urda 
translation al-Marhuyikh adds nothing 

to Brown’s information). Aceoruing to him, they 
piefer the colour green, though they allow others; 
in Lane’s time the turbans and banners of the 
Kadiris in Egypt were white; most members ot 
the Order were fishermen, and they in religious 
processions carried upon poles nets of various 
colours {Modern Egyptians., 1871, i. 306). In India 
there are festivities in honour of ‘.Vbd al-Kadir 
on II Rabf II, and pilgrimages are made in many 
places in Algeria and Morocco to the saa’fj'o’s 
and shrines of the saint (Rinn, p. 177). The 
Mawsiin of the Djilala at Sale is described at 
length by L. Mercier in Arch. Adaroc.^ viii. 137 — 
139; il commences the seventh day of the Aliilud 
(AfawlidJ., i. e. the Feast of the Prophet’s Birth- 
day, and lasts four days 1 7 — 20 Rabi' I. Sheep 
and oxen are presented to the descendants of ‘Abd 
al-Kadir. M. Michaux-Bellaire distinguishes in Mo- 
rocco between the ceremonies of the Kadiriya, who 
recite the /rra/', and the Iljllala, who recite the 
dhikr to the accompaniment of instruments; and 
again between the Djilala of the country, whose 
instruments are the bender (a sort of big tam- 
bourine without bells) and ""awada., and those of 
the town, whose instillments are the teblla., tabal 
and ghaita {Arch. Alarcc..^ vi. 330 and xvii. 60). 
A description of the hadrat al-malluk., a perform- 
ance executed with these last instiuments, which 
leads to ecstasy, is given by him in the first pas- 
sage cited. He further records some special cere- 
monies connected with the Awlad Khalifa in the 
Gharb (fW,/., xx. 2S7). All the Hilab of the Gharb 
are Djilala, and in all the hadra'?, (services) of the 
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DiJlala the presence of at least one Khalifi is 
necessary for the direction of ceremonies, and when 
no actual Khalifi is piesent, some one there takes 
the name in order to perform the priestly duty. 
The origin of the name Awlad Khalifa is obscure 
(p. 284) ; it may be noticed that the Bahdja 
mentions one Wialifa b. Mtisa al-Xahrmaliki as 
having played a leading part in the propagation 
of ‘Abd al-Kadir's system. ‘‘The hailra of the 
Djilala of the country contains neither the /itai 
nor the dhikr instituted by the Shaikh, but a 
plain d]iikr of improvised words in the ceremonial 
rhythm of the banadir (plur. of bender). These 
improvisations always terminate with the words 
“Thus spake Mawlay ‘Abd al-Kadir” or “O Jlaw- 
lay 'Abd al-Kadir!”” (Michaux— Ilellaire , p. 2S8). 

Various collections of rituals supposed to have 
been recommended by ‘Abd al-Kadir have been 
published in Egypit, Turkey and India. In al-Fu- 
yudat al-Rabbdnlya he who is about to enter noon 
khalina (retreat) is advised to fast in the day and 
keep vigil at night. The khalwa lasts forty days. 
“If a figure reveal itself to him saying “I am 
God”, he should say “nay rather thou art in God”, 
and if it be for probation, it will vanish; but if 
it remain, then it will be a genuine revelation 
(ta^allij" (Dibit 1330, p. 60). Reduction of food 
during the 40 days should be gradual till for the 
last three fasting is complete. At the end he 
returns by degrees to his former diet. 

Some practices peculiar to the Djilala of Tangier 
are recorded by G. Salmon {Arclt. loS). 

Those who make vows to “Abd al-Kadir are in 
the habit of depositing in the zaiaiya white cocks, 
which are called muharrar (Sura iii. 31); they 
do not kill them, but leave them free to rove 
about the zawiya.^ where however they do not 
long survive; the Sharif who lives hard by takes 
them for his food. The four daughters of a de- 
ceased Sharif continued to live on the revenues of 
the zawiya and carry away the muharrar fowls, 
llie miikaddam at this zawiya was the Sharif, 
who conducted the ceremonies at which the Kur’an 
is repeated without the hizb of ‘Abd al-Kadir being 
pronounced, and where dances similar to those of 
the Isawls [q. v.] are performed. Circumcisions are 
performed at the zawiya on the first day of the 
mawlid. A nightly meeting called laila is held 
on the eve of this day, at which the hizb of 
Abd al-Kadir is recited. At El-Qsar, where there 
are also some local practices, all the potters belong 
to the Djilala, among whom the richer members 
of the community are to be found (ibid., ii. 163). 

The first time that the Kadiris appear to have 
played a political part was during the French 
conquest of Algeria, when the chief of the Kadi- 
riya Muhyi ’ 1 -Din, having been offered the leader- 
® ip ^in the war against the infidel, permitted his 
son Abd al-Kadir to accept it. This peison was 
* A religious organization of his 

establish the sovereignty which 
e French had accorded him, and when his so- 
Was threatened could fall back on his 
of his order to win fresh recruits 
( . GaiTot, Histoire generate de f Algerie, Algiers 
1910, p. 800, 863 etc.). Since the fall and exile of 
IS personage it would appear that the Kadiris in 
nca have lent their support to the French go- 
vernment. “In 1879 when there was a local in- 
^rremion in Aures the shaikh of the Kadirlya of 
enaa, Si Muhammad b. ‘Abbas, displayed unim- 


peachable loyalty [s. art. AtVRAS, i. 523a]; and 
the same order helped the French government to 
extend their influence in the Sahara at Wargla 
and El-\\ ad. Their Fatib, Si Muhammad b. Tay- 
yib, fell on the French side at the battle of Char- 
ouin , March 2, 1901.” (Israel Hamet, Les iUisel- 
mans Frangais du Nord de I'Afrique, Paris 1906, 
p. 276). — In the Ottoman revolution of 1908 it 
is said that their sympathies were with the revo- 
lutionists, but that for fear of being outdone in 
religious zeal by the rival Rifa‘i order they joined 
in Baghdad in the “pogrom“ against the Jews (L. 
MaSbignon in Revue du Monde Mttsulman, vi. 461). 

Bibliography: Oriental editions cited; 
‘Ali b. Yusuf al-Shattanawfi, Bahdjat al-Asrar, 
Cairo (Maimanlya Press), 1304; al-Fath al-Rab- 
bUnt, Cairo (Dhat al-TahrIr Press), 1302; Salih 
b. Mahdi, aMAlam al-SJidniikJi fl Itjuir al-Hakk 
^ala ' 1 -Aba wal-Ma did'ikh. Cairo (Manar Press), 
1328; KasJif AsrTir al-Mashaikh, I.ucknow, 
18S1; Khafi Khan, Muntakhab al-Lubab, Bibl. 
Ind., 1869 — 74 ; Bughydt af-dAw'fm/, Cairo (Kur- 
distar^ Press) 1329. (D. S. M.argoliouth.) 

al-KADISIYA, the name of several places in 
the ‘Irak and in Mesopotamia: 

I. A town in the ‘Irak, on the Eastern 
bank of the Tigris, S miles S. E. of Samarra. 
With the latter it seems to have been closely 
connected in its period of prosperity. We do not 
know what special part al-Kadisiya played at that 
time. Perhaps, as Herzfeld, (pp. oil,, p. 107) sug- 
gests, it is really identical with the town of al- 
Katul which Ilarun al-Rashid or the Caliph al- 
Mu^tasim began to build before the foundation of 
Siimarra. Yakut and other .^rab geogiaphers men- 
tion the glassworks of al-KadisIya. In the middle 
ages the important Dudjail canal left the Tigris 
opposite the town. The ruins of al-Kadisiya lie 
in Lat. 34^5' N., between the two still existing 
out of the former three Tigris canals, called al- 
Katul: they are a short quarter of an hour distant 
from the bank of the Tigris. The old name has 
survived and is now popularly pronounced Dja- 
di.siya (occasionally corrupted to Djasiya and Dja- 
lisTya). We owe full accounts of these ruins par- 
ticularly to Ross and Jones; E. Herzfeld also has 
recently investigated the ruins. Jones gives a plan 
of the ruins of the town, which Herzfeld says is 
entirely correct. 

The enclosing walls which measure about 6000 
paces form a regular octagon. They are flanked by 
towers at the coiners and defended by 1 6 bastions 
at intervals. They were built of bricks which 
in technique, plan and preservation resemble the 
castra of Samarra. According to all criteria, these 
ruins belong • — in Herzfeld's opinion — to the 
‘Abbasid period, not to an older one. Ten minutes 
from al-Kadisiya, just on the river bank, are also 
mounds of ruins, called al-Sanam. They mark the 
site of a mediaeval or ancient town, half of which 
has already been washed by the Tigris. On a re- 
markable find of statues made here, see Cl. Rich, 
Narrative of a Residence in Koordisian, 1836, ii. 
152. Al-Sanam perhaps was within the area of al- 
Kadisiya and is to be regarded as its port. 

Bibliography. Yakiit, Mil'Jjatn (ed. Wus- 
tenfeld), iv. 9,13; C. Ritter, x. 228 — 

9; Lynch in the Journ. of Roy. Geogr. Soc., 
xviii. (1848), p. 5; H. Kiepeit, in Zcitschr. 
der Gescllsch. f. Ei dkunde (Berlin), 1883, p. 25, 
27; M. Fhr. v. Oppenheim, Vom Mittelmeer 
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zum persischen Golf (Berlin 1900), ii. 229; M. 
Streck, Babylonien nach den arab. Gcopraphen 
(Leiden 1900 j^.), i. 33, 223 — 4; E. Herzfeld 
in Sarre-Herzfeld, Archaeol. Rcisc im Eiiphrat- 
und Tigrisgebiei^ i. (igii), p. 105 — 7 (where 
the references to Rich, Ross, Jones are given). 
2. A town in the 'Irak, SSW. from Kufa, a 
station on the pilgrim road from Baghdad to 
Mecca. According to the itineraries of the Arab 
geographers, it was 15 Arab (= Roman) miles 
from Kufa. Al-Kadislya was situated in the western 
part of the that steppe region rising above 

the Babylonian cultivated country (al-A‘if) and 
characterised by springs (e. g. that of al-'Udhaib), 
which forms the transition to the high plateau 
of the Arabian desert. This Taff in the Sasanian 
period was protected by a series of watch-houses 
(masla/ia's) and a great wall and ditch {khandaK) 
from the raids of Arab tribes. The last vil- 
lage of the Taff^ just before entering the desert, 
was al-'Udhaib, also a station on the Baghdad- 
Mecca road already mentioned. The distance 
between it and al-Kadisiya, with which it was 
connected by two walls was 6 (according to an- 
other source, 4) Arab miles. On the geographical 
conception of the Taff cf. Yakut, op. cit.^ iii. 539 
and Seybold in the /iV. vi. (1903), 

col. 241 — 4. The breadth of the 'Irak is usually 
measured by the Arab geogiaphers by a line 
which runs from Uulwan in the northeast to al- 
Kadisiya (or al-'Cdhaib) in the southwest; cf. 
Streck, op. cit..^ i. 2, 5. 

1 he exact location of al-KadisIya was unknown 
until quite recently. An attempt had been made 
to identify it with the early Muhammadan ruins of 
al-Ukhaidir (25 miles S. S. W.' of KUfa) — for 
example by Ritter, op. dt.., xi. 956, Loftus, Tra- 
vels tn Chaldaea and Susiana (London 1857), 
p. 64 note, and Jiisti in the Grutidrtss der Iran. 
Phtl..^ li. 546. This identification, however, is to be 
definitely rejected as erroneous. Besides, Ritter, e/. 
r/i*., X. 186 places al-KadisIya much too far noith, 
while the locations of al-Kadisiya and al-'L’dhaib 
given by Wagner {h'achr. d. Gott. Gesellsch. d. 
Iftss..^ 1902, p. 257 — 9) are fairly correct. A. 
Musil, on his journey of exploration in 1912, was 
the first to rediscover the real site of al-Kadisiya, 
cf. his report in the Anveiger der phil.-hist. A'l. 
der IVsen. Akad. dcr IViss..^ 1913, i. II (12 
of the reprint). Musil there remarks that the 
spring al-'Odeyb rises in the valley of ofMseyzii' 
“on the left bank of that valley, on the edge’ 
of a swampy hdr we were shown the ruins 
of al-Zadsijje or Dar al-Kiizi (= Kadislya)” 
According to the map which Musil appends to 
his es,say in the IVicner Zeiischr. fur die Aunde 
dcs Morgenl., xxix. (1916), p.461, the ruins men- 
tioned are situated in si'’ 45' X. Rat. and 4408' 
E. Long, (tireenwich) directly south of Nadjaf and 
19 miles from Kufa. 

rhe^ locality of Kaides which Beauchamp in his 
excurision to the rums of Babjlon in 1760 heard 
of as the find-spot of a statue some considerable 
di.itance away (see the reprint of his account of 
hi, journey in the Rez'ue d'Assyriologle., x. 190) 

IS perhaps also identical with the remains of al- 
Kadi_,iy.r discovered by Musil. Kaides is probably 
K.adis, the shorter form of the name, wdiich is 
occasionally found along.side of Kadisiya, as for 
ex.rinple in an old Arab poet (see al-Bakrf ed 
Wiistenfeia, p. 226), in al-Tabarl, etc. Firdawsi 


writes Kadis! and Kadisiya. In the neighbourhood 
of al-Kadisiya there was a village called al-Kudais, 
“little Kadis”. The poets give the whole district 
round al-Kadisiya the collective name al-Kawadis. 

The Arab geographers of the iv^b (\tb) century 
(al-Istakhri, Ibn Hawkal, al-Mukaddasi) describe 
al-Kadisiya as a small town with two gates and a 
mud fortiess, in the midst of cultivated fields and 
groves of date-palms, watered by a canal led 
from the Euphrates, the last running water in the 
'^Irak. In ancient times the inner aim of the Per- 
sian Gulf seems to have stretched up to the region 
of al-Kadisiya. The main arm of the Euphrates 
once flowed, as al-Mas'^udi notes al-Dhahab^ 

ed. Paris, i. 215), towards al-Hira, where its an- 
cient bed was still visible and was called al-'^Atik 
“the old (rivei)”. It took its course between al- 
Kadisiya in the north-east and al-^Udhaib in the 
southwest 5 at al-Kadisiya there was a bridge across 
it called Djisr al-^Atik or Djisr al-Kadisiya. 

In the SLsanian period al-Kadisiya played a 
prominent part as an important frontier town of 
the Persian empire. It was not till the Muham- 
madan period that the town became very famous 
on account of the decisive battle fought in its 
vicinity,' with which the Arab opened their second 
campaign against the lands of the Euphrates and 
Tigris in the most successful fashion. The Muslim 
army was under the command of Sa'd b. Abi 
Wakkas, while the Persian troops were led by the 
imperial commander-in-chief Rustam. Statements 
differ very considerably regarding the numbers on 
each side; the number given for the Arabs varies 
from 6000 to 38000 and that for the Persians 
30000 to 120000 men. The latter were undoub- 
tedly superior to the Muslims in strength. The 
estimate of an almost contemporary Armenian 
historian may be fairly near the truth when it 
puts the Persians at 80 000 men and the Arabs 
at 9 — 10 000, besides the Syrian reinforcements of 
6 000 men who airived in the last stage of the 
fight. 

It was only after the two sides had stood watch- 
ing each other for weeks that they joined battle. 
The battle lasted three (or four) days. These days 
I in the specifically Trak tradition have special 
names, which are probably to be explained as 
place-names. In spite of all the heroic courage 
of the Arabs, the balance would finally have turned 
in favour of the Persians, if at the critical moment 
of the decision the ti'oops hurried from Syria had 
not arrived in time. Their rapid and vigorous 
intervention decided the victory of the Arab arms. 

It was, however, not a cheap victory for the Mus- 
lims, as about a third of their whole force perished. 
About the doubtless very heavy Persian losses the 
accounts are contradictory. The Persian commander 
in chief Rustam w'as captured and killed in the 
heat of battle. Very considerable booty was taken 
by the victors. The most important trophy was 
the Persian imperial standard said to date from 
the^ early Iranian period (on it see Sarre in 
A/ib, iii. 358 jy.), Diraf^-i Kawiyan, which was 
cut in pieces and distributed. In the fighting with 
the retreating Persians the Arabs also captured 
the celebrated treasure of Nakhardjan (properly 
Ka^wergan) which consisted of valuable orna- 
ments for women; cf, on it Noldeke in the 
d, Dcutsch. Morg^nh Ges.^ xxxiii. 523 — 4. 

'Ihe glorious day of al-Kadisiya, which made the 
Arabs masters of the ‘Irak west of the Tigris, is 
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one of the most celebrated events in the great 
period of the Muslim coiKpiests. It laitl the foun- 
dations for the supiemacy of the religion of Mu- 
hammad in the nearer east. Of course tradition 
has woven many legends round the victory; it 
is frequently mentioned in the older Arab poetry. 

The date of the battle is very unceitain. The 
statements in the different sources vary from the 
years 14 to 16(635 — 637). One thing is certain that 
the battle was fought in the spring and that Basra 
was founded after it. Wellhausen (o/. f/ 7 ., vi. 72) 
decides for 15 (636), while Caetani prefers 16 
1 p* 629 — 633) ; see also Ju>ti, (PawW;-. j 
der Iran. Phil.^ ii. 546. 

The Armenian historians call the battle after 
Hira (Armen. Herthican); see the account by Se- 
beos in Hubschmann, Ziir Gcschichtc Armeniens 
nnd der ersten Kriege der Arahcr (Leipzig 1S75), 
p. 14 and Caetani, op, cif.., p. 685). 

Bibliography'. Bibliotheca Geogr. Arabic, 
(ed. de Goeje), passim* Yakut, Mid-djam (ed. 
Wustenfeld), i. 21 1, 321, iii. 626, 717, iv. 7 — 9; 
al-Kazwini, Kosmographie (ed. Wustenfeld), li. 
I 59 i Ibn Battuta (ed. Paiis), i. 413 — 4* al-Ba- 
ladhuri, B'ntTih al-B2ildan (ed. de Goeje), p. 255 
sq.',^ al-Tabari, Anuales (ed. Leiden), i. 2285 — 
2364 (Bninnow-Fischer, Chrestomathie atis 

ProsaschriftstelUrn gives an extract from al- 
TabarT, Berlin 1913, p. 77 — 98); Tabari, Persian i 
version of BaLami, transl. by von Zotenberg 
(Paris 1867 J7.), iii. 38S — 400; al-Mas^udi, Mu- 
ru^ al-Ppiahab (ed, Paris), iv. 207 — 25; Ibn 
al-Athir, Chronicon (ed. Tornberg), ii. 346 — 
377 i Abu ’ 1 -Fida^, Annales musleinid (cd. Reiske- 
Adler), i. 435. On Persian, Syiian and Armenian 
sources s. Caetani, op. iii. 681 — 7. — Ritter, 
Erdkundc.^ x. 186; G. l,e Strange, The Lands 
of the Eastern Caliphate (Cambridge 1905), 
p. 7^5 Weil, Gesch. der Caliphen-^ i. 61, 66 — 
72; Spiegel, Eran. Altcrthunishundc.^ iii. (Leip- 
zig, 1878), p. 539 sq.’^ A. Muller, Der Islam 
im Morgen- und AbendlandeP\.{\%%^)^ P* 237 — 
40; Noldeke, Atifsatze zur pers. Geschichle 
(Leipzig, 1887), P- 132; Justi, Grimdr. der 
iran. Philologie.^ ii. 546; Wellhausen, Skizzen 
und Vorarbeiten.^ vi. (1899), p. 68 — 83; Streck, 
habylonien nach den arab. Geographen i. (Lei- 
den 1900), p. 2, 5, II ; Caetani, Annali delP 
Islam,^ iii. 629 — 713. 

Jn addition to the two towns mentioned above, 

\ akut knows three other places called Kadisiya, 
namely two villages in the district of al-Mawsil, 
on the Nahr al-I^azir between al-Mawsil and Ir- 
bil, and a third near DJazira b. ^Omar in Meso- 
potamia; see Yakut, ed. Wiistenfeld, 

P* 337 - Ibn al-Athir also mentions an al-Kadisiya 
near Baghdad {op. cit.^ xii. 91). We also find the 
shorter form al-Kadis beside al-Kadisiya, e. g. 
for the battlefield* (cf. above), for a village near 
Herat (see al-Mushtarzk p. 337; al-Baladhur!, 
p. 409, 2) and near Marw al-Rudh (Yakut, iv. 

7i 7 ). Probably in all these place-names, as 
J^oldeke suggests {Zeitschr. der Deutsch, Mor- 
genl. Ges..^ xxxiii. 1623), we have to deal with 
traces of a lost people of unknown nationality, 
namely the Kadishaeans, who appear in Syriac lite- 
rature of the vth and vith centuries as a wild 
warlike people in the region of Sindjar. The 
places called al-Kadisiya and al-Kadis in Mesopo- 1 
tamia, Babylonia and on Persian territory are 
perhaps to be explained as settlements of branches i 


of this stock, made by the Sasanian kings. Of 
the celebrated al-KadisIya near Kufa, it is at 
least definitely stated that its name comes from 
Kadis near Herat, from which the garrison of the 
fort belonging to the military cordon on the frontier 
had come. Cf. Noldeke, op. cit.., p. 157 jy., 162; 
J. Marquart, Eransahr ziach der Geographie des 
Pseudo-Moses Xorenafi {^Ahhandlungcn der Gott. 

1901), p. 77, 78. (M. Streck.) 

KADJAR(^’i7tY2r “marching quickly”; cf. Sulaiman 
Efendi, Lughat-i Caghatai^ Stambul 1298, p, 2 1 4), 
the name of the present ruling dynasty of 
Persia. It takes its origin from the Turkoman tribe 
of the same name settled in the district of Astarabad 
[q. V.], but which had not always bzen. there. 
Persian historians assert that it is a branch of the 
great tribe of Djalair [q. v.] and that it takes its 
name from Kadjar Noyan, son of Sertak Noyan, 
who had been the tutor of Ghazan Khan [q. v.] ; this 
Sertak is without doubt the same as he who was put 
to death by Baida [q. v.], because he was a partisan 
of Gaikhatu [q. v.] in 694 (1295) (Wassaf, Bombay 
1 269, iii. 282 ; d'Ohsson, Hist, des Mongols.^ iv. 1 1 5). 
This tribe had, it is said, settled on the frontiers 
of Syria after the reign of Abu Sa'^id [q. v.], in 
736 (1335); Timur is said to have brought it 
back to Persia and into Turkestan, its native 
country, in 803 (1200). It was one of the seven 
i Turkoman tribes which placed the Safawi dynasty 
on the throne of Persia. To it belonged Shah 
Kuli Kurd (body-guard), who was twice appointed 
ambassador to treat for peace w’ilh the Turks in 
962 (1555) and in 975 (1567) (Pecewi, 1.^7,334; 
V. Hammer, Hist, de V Empire Ottoman. P'r, transl., 
vi. 69, 320; Rida Kull Khan, ix. 2 is wrong in 
giving the date 969). In 995 (l 5 ^ 7 )i Shah ‘Abbas 
I finding them too numerous divided the tribe 
into three groups; 1. at Merw against the Uzbegs; 
2. at Gandja and Eriwan; 3. at Astarabad in the 
fortress of Mubarakabad which he had just built; 
those who established themselves in the high part 
were given the name Yothartba.^\ those who 
lived in the lower part adopted the name Aihak 
bash- The object of settling them in this region 
was to protect it from the inroads of the Turko- 
mans from beyond the frontier. 

A member of the Astarabad branch was P ath 
‘All Khan, the son of Shah Kuli b. Mahdl 
l^an b. Wall Khan b. Muhammad Kuli. To 
avenge the death of his two brothers he seized 
Astarabad. In 1135 (1723) he went to the defence 
of Isfahan against the Afghans at the head of 
1000 horsemen; but being denounced to ^ah 
Husain as dangerously ambitious he returned to 
his province, abandoning the Safawi king to his 
unfortunate destiny. Called to their help by the 
people of Ray, he fought without success against 
the Afghans at Ibrahimabad in Warawin, and re- 
turned to Mazandaran to offer his services to 
Shah Tahmasp. During the advance on Meshhed 
he was executed by order of Tahmasp’s general 
Nadir (the later Nadir Shah) on 14th Safar 1139 
(12th 1139 Oct. 1726) (Mahdi Khan, TErikh-i 
Naditi. Tibriz 1266, p. 21). 

His son Muhammad Pdasan Khan, pursued 
by Nadir Shah, took refuge with the Turkomans, 
collected supporters there and recaptured Astarabad, 
which he lost a little later again; it was then 
that the two obelisks of decapitated heads were 
built [Kdlemanar') which Hanway saw (illustration 
in Historical Account of British ti ade. London 1753 , 
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vol. I., reproduced in Sykes^Hislory of Persia^Z^^ 
ed., ii. 270). Muhammad Hasan went to the tribe of 
Daz, who expelled him under threats from Nadir, 
lie then lived in the desert, where he heard by 
chance of the assassination of Nadir Shah. He there- 
upon retook Astarabad (1166 = 1747)- He was next 
attacked by Karim Khan Zand, who besieged him 
for 40 days, then raised the siege and abandoned 
his camp (1165 = 1752)- In tl68 C1755), Ahmad 
Shah Durrani [q. v.] seized Meshhed and sent 
Pesend Khan at the head of 15 coo horsemen to 
attack Muhammad Hasan’s possessions, but this 
army was defeated at Sabzawar. Muhammad Ha- 
san followed up this success by conquering Kaz- 
win and Gilan. He marched on Isfahan. Karim 
Khan lost the battle of Gultinabad, fought four 
parasangs from this town, and fled to Shiraz. In 
1169 (1756) he seized Adhaibaidjan, where the 
Afghan Azad Khan was in command; he annexed 
this province in 1170 (1757) and appointed as its 
governor his son Agha Muhammad Shah, then 
aged 18. Next year he marched on f^liraz but his 
army melted away owing to scarcity of provisions. 
He then had to suppress several local revolts, flis 
troops, exhausted by their continual marches, aban- 
doned him; he returned to Astarabad with a body 
of Axhakhash and his own privvite servants. De- 
feated in a fight with Shaikh ‘All Klian in the 
desert of Karak, the feet of his horse sank in the 
mire and in this position he was killed by the 
Kurd Sabz ‘All, one of his servants who had gone 
over to the enemy (1171 = 1758). 

Husain K u 1 1 Kh a n, second son of the preced- 
ing, surnamed Iljahan-Suz on account of his courage 
and fearlessness , entered the service of Karim 
K-ban who akso attached to his court Agha Muham- 
mad Kbat Ihen aged 30. The latter went to ShirSz; 
his family settled in Kazwin. .'Appointed governor 
of Damglian, but cairied away by his ambition, 
Husain Kull attacked -Astarabad and there gave 
himself up It to plunder and massacre. He seized 
Mazaodaran and surprised at Barfuriish, the capital 
of Mazand.ar.rn, the governor appointed Iiy Karim 
Khan, Mahdi Khan. He was shot in his tent by 
rebel Vomut Turkomans at the age of 27. He 
was the father of Fath ‘Air Shah [q. v.]. 

Kadjar Dynasty. 

Fath ‘.AH Khan, born 1097 (16S5) or 1104 
(1693); .accession 1133(1721); died 1139(1726— 
27); buried at Khwsdja Rabi‘, near Meshhed. 

Muhammad Hasan Khan, born 1127 
(1715); accession 1164 (1751); died 1172(1758— 
59); buried .at Sh.Ih ‘AIkJ .al-‘,\zini. 

Husain Kull l\han, .surnamed Djahan-saz, 
born 11O4 (1751); .accession 1184 (1770); died 
1191 fi777): buried at .Ast.artbad. 

1. .Agha Muhammad .Shah, born 1155 
(1742); accession 1193 (1779); died I2n 
(1796—97); buried at N-idjaf (Meshhed 
‘All). 

2. path .Ail Sh a li, born 1 1 85 (i 77 0 i acces- 
sion at Teheian 1212 (1797— 98); died 1250 
(18341 at Kiimm. — ‘.Abbas illrza, n^ib 
ab-saltam!. born 1203 (17SS— 89); died in 

Khorasan before his father (1249 ~ *833 

34); buried at Medihed. 

3. Muhammad ghah, born 1222 (1S07); ac- 
cession 1250 (1S34); died 1264 (1848); buried 
at Kumm. 

4. NaHr al-Din S^ah, born 1247 (*831 — 


32); accession 1264 (1848); assassinated in 
1896. 

5. Mnzaffar al-Din, born 1269 (1S53); ac- 
cession June 8, 1896; died 14 January 1907. 

6. Muhammad ‘AH, born 1289 (1S72); ac- 
cession January 19, 1907; abdicated July 16, 
1909. 

7. Ahmad Shah, born 1314 (iSgS); attained 
his majoiity in 1914 

Bibliography. ‘Abd al-Razzak b. Nadjaf 
Kull, Ma^athir-i Sulia/ilya.^ Tibriz 1241; Engl, 
transl. entitled ; The Dynasty of the Kajars, 
transl. from the original Persian Alanuscript pre- 
sented ... . to Sir H.J. Bridges, London 1833; 
Taki Sipihr, Tarikh-i Kacariya (extr. from the 
NTisikli al- Tasi'arikh)^ Teheran 1273; Rida Kuli 
Khan, Kawdat al-Safd-i Nasirl., ed. Teheian 
(1270 — 74), ix. 2 ryy.; Sani‘ al-Da\vla Muham- 
mad Hasan Khan, Matla' al-Skains (Teheran 
1301), 3d sect. (Annual), p. 5; Malcolm, Hist, 
of Persia., 2nd ed. (London 1829), ii. 58 sqq.] 
Dubeux, La Perse (Paris 1841), p. 368 — 388; 
R. G. Watson, A History of Persia from the 
Beginning of the Nineteenth Century to the Year 
iSjS, London 1866; G. N. Ciirzon, Persia and 
the Persian Question (honAovL 1892), i. 390 ryy.; 
P. M. Sykes, Hist, of Persia., 2nd ed. (London 
1921), ii. 159, 270, 277, 289 sqq.\ P. Horn, 
in Grundr. der iranischen Philologie, ii. ^ejzsqq. 

(Cl. Huart.) 

KADR (a.) another pronunciation of kadar 

[q- ''•]• _ 

KADRI, a Persian poet who commemorated 
the capture of the island of Kisljm and of the 
town of Hormuz by ‘Abbas I in two short epic 
]5oems, Dpangnama-i LCishtm and Diarunndma. 
The former is edited by L. Ronelli in the Ren- 
diccnii della R. Acad, dei Lincei., vi.. Semester I, 
fasc. 8. Cf. Ethe in the G) undriss der irasi, Phil.., 
ii. 237. 

KAF , the 22 nd letter of the usual Arabic 
alphabet (numeral value 20; cf. the article aRDJAD). 
The pronunciation of kaf as an unvoiced palatal 
explosive, found as early as Sibawaihi, has sur- 
vived in modern academic speech. In the present 
day popular speech we find some variants (in addition 
to k) notably the affricate c (<f d < k'). Cf. the 
article ARABIA, ARABIC DIALECTS, i. 396l>; and 
Schaade, Sibawaihi’s Lautlehrc., Index. 

_ (A. Schaade.) 

KAF, the 2ist letter of the usual Arabic 
alphabet (numerical value 100; cf. the article 
ABpjAD). The form of the character goes back to 
the Nabataean kaf and later in Arabic w'as assi- 
milated in form to /a”, so that it had to be dis- 
tinguished from the latter by pointing (cf. the 
article ARABIA, ARABIC WRITING, i. 38311 and 
plate 1). In Sibaivaihi’s time kaf was pronounced 
•IS a velar g. This pronunciation is still frequently 
found among Beduins and peasants; in the ordi- 
nary popular language, however, kdf is usually 
pronounced as hamza\, for other modern popular 
pronunciations of kaf see the article ARABIA, 
AR.vmc DIALECTS, i. 3968. The modern academic- 
pronunciation is k (i. e, velar k'). Cf. Schaade, 
Siba'zi'aiht s Lautle'lire., Index. — Kaf is also the title 
of Sura I. of the Kur’an. (A. Schaade.) 

Kaf in the cosmology of Islam is the 
name of the mountain range surround- 
ing the earth. On the shape of the earth there 
were different opinions among the later Muslims' 
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cf. al-Kazwini, i. 143^1/.; al-FimaUjkr. KulMat al- 
Dahr (ed. Mehreii), p. 9; Ibn alAVardi, op. at.., p. 9 
and thereon Zenker in Lane, op. cit..^ ii. 229, 
231 sq.\ Reinaud, op. cit..^ i. p. clxxxi sq. and 
Radloff-Hochheim in the ZcJii-hr. Jcr Dentsch. 
Morgml. Gi'jt’/i'rc7;.,xlvii. 220. Like the Hebrews and 
the Greeks in the peiiod of Homer, Hesiod and 
the Ionian physicists, the ancient Arabs usually 
regarded the earth as a quite fiat, circular disc. 
Muhammad, to judge by passages in the KuLan, 
entirely agreed with this view. The view held in 
the sacred revelation as well as in Tiadition is 
still shared in Muslim countries by great m.rsses 
of believers. The mountain Kaf is sepaiated from 
the disk of the earth by a region impassable to 
men. This, according to a statement of the Prophet 
(see the Persian version of al-Tabari, op. is 

a daik stretch which it would take four months 
to cross. Another view connected with Greek and 
Iranian ideas regards the earth as immediately 
surrounded by a stinking, unnavig.able body of water 
called al-Bahr al-Muhlt or Vhyatius (Okeanos), 
which in whole or part is veiled in deep darkness 
and whose shores no one knows (cf. Abu T-Ftda^, 
op.cit.., p. 19; al-KazwInI, i. 104,10; Ibn al-Wardi, 
p. 73: Zenker in Lane, cp. cit ^ p. 233, 234; 
Reinaud, tf/. ii. i., p. 23 ry.). The whole, earth 
and sea, is then held together by the mountain 
wall Kaf as by a ring. 

From the descriptions given notably by Vaktit, 
al-KazwIni and Ibn al-\VavdI, Kaf is a formation 
of green emerald, the reflection of which causes 
the green (to us ; blue) of the heavens. Slightly 
diverging from this, another version says that only 
the rock (al-sa^ra) on which the mountain Kaf 
proper rests is of a kind of emerald. This rock 
is also called al-ioata /, the peg, because God 
created it as a support for the earth. The earth 
cannot support itself by its own strength — so 
some think — , it therefore requires a prop like 
thi.s. If Kaf did not exist, the earth would — as 
the Peisian version of al-Tabaii .says — be con- 
stantly trembling and no creature could live on it. 

There were, however, more complicated views 
regarding the “bearers” of the earth. As the 
earth — so relates a tradition in al-KazwIni, i. 
145, 16 sqq.\ — at first swayed to and fro unstea- 
dily, God created an angel who took it on his 
shoulders and held it with his hands (a reminis- 
cence of the heaven-supporting Atlas). This angel 
stands on a quadrangular block of green jacinth 
which in its turn is borne by a gigantic bull, 
which rests on a fish swimming in the water. 
Ibn al-Wardi (p. 12, 15 sqP) gives a similar ac- 
count, emphasising that Kaf arises out of the 
above mentioned block of jacinth. Another variant 
in Ibn al-WardI (p. 13,17 sq.') gives a still larger 
number of earth-bearers (but leaving out the 
angel) partly in a different order, for example, the 
rock supports the bull. For further variants see 
Wensinck, The Ocean etc., p. i8 (and the quo- 
tation in note 2), also J. Meyer, Die Holle im 
Islam (Basel I901), p. 46. The Muslim Persians 
describe the animal supporting the earth some- 
times as a bull (cf. Djami, Yusuf u-ZaHkha, ed. 
Rosenzweig, Vienna 1824, p. 13, 5 and there- 
on Rosenzweig, op. cit.., p. 1901^; Vullcrs, Lex. 
Pers.-Lal..^ ii. 946a), sometimes as a monster, half 
bull and half fish {^gawi niahi ; FirdawsT, Shah- 
nama., ed. Vullers, p. 38, 1. 59; 444, 1. 190, and 
cf. VuUers, Zcw., ii. 947a). Baghdad folklore also 


knows the bull and fish as bearers of the earth ; 
cf. H. I’eterraann, Reisen ini Orient., 11. (Leipzig 
1S61), p. 301. Among the inhabitants of the Red 
Sea coast, the belief prevails, that the earth rests 
on the backs of colossal bulls, see E. Ruppel, Reise 
in AOyssinicn., 1. (Frankfurt a. M. 1838), p. 256. 
Al-Kazwini gives for the bull and fish the names 
of the Biblical monsters. Leviathan and Behemoth, 
and thus shows definitely that the Muslim idea 
IS connected with the old Biblical views, which 
again can in the last rcsort be traced to the Ba- 
bylonian Chaos-tr.rdition. The basic idea of the bull 
supporting the earth is, as Reinaud (op. cit.) has 
emphasized, also to be found in India. The rock 
already mentioned as supporting the e.rrth and 
as the starting point of the mountain Kaf may well 
be associated with the stone Shetiyya, which Jewish 
legend regards as the navel-stone of the earth 
sunk by God in the depths of chaos or primeval 
ocean, and as the support of the world. For the 
Jewish legend cf. Feuchtwang in Monatschi ip t 
Jiir Gesch. u. iVissensch. des Judentumsfi'{.(l<^io)., 
p. 724 sq.-y \V. H. Roscher, A'eue Omphalos-Studien 
(Al’handl. d. shells. Gescilst li. d. M7rr.), xxxi. (1915), 
p. 73 sq. It may be added that a tradition in al- 
Kazwlni (i. 144,2,-!) also gives the view that God 
made the world stand without any band or sup- 
port. 

According to a very popular idea, Kaf is the 
origin of all the mountains of the world. They 
are connected with it by subterranean branches 
and veins; if God wants to destroy any region, 
he simply orders one of these branches to be set 
in motion, which causes an earthquake. According 
to a different popular view, an earthquake is 
caused because the bull supporting the earth 
sometimes trembles under its burden. 

Kaf which is inaccessible to man is regarded as the 
end of the world; its name is therefore used as a 
-s) mbol for this ; cf. e. g. a verse in DjSmI’s Yusuf 
-u-Zaliklm (ed. Rosenzweig), p. I, 14). This mythical 
mountain forms the boundary between the visible 
and the invisible world. No one knows what lies 
behind; God alone knows the creatures that live 
there. Many say (cf. Ibn al-Wardi, p. 188) that 
the area behind Kaf belongs to the next world, 
is a land white like silver, 40 days’ journey 
long and is the abode of angels. According to 
an alleged saying of Muhammad (see Zenker 
in Lane, op. cit.y p. 236), there are still other 
lands beyond Kaf: one of gold, 70 of silver, 7 of 
musk, each 10 000 days’ journey long and broad 
and all inhabited by angels. It is also said that 
K.af as well as the region behind it is the abode 
of the Djinn. Kaf itself is especially known as 
the abode of the fabulous bird Simurgh, a kind of 
vulture, which is essentially the same as the ^anka 
[q. V.] of the Arabs. Existing since the begin- 
ning of the world, this marvellous bird retired 
in monastic solitude to Kaf and lives there con- 
tented and satisfied, a wise councillor consulted 
by the kings and heroes of the past. Kaf, his 
residence, is therefore simply called “Mount of 
Wisdom”' in poetry, symbolically also “Mount of 
Contentment”. In his celebrated voik, Mantik 
al-Tair (“The Dialogues of the Birds”), the Per- 
sian poet Farid al-Din '^Attar [see '^ati .iiR] describes 
the wandering of the Sufi through the seven 
stages which the soul has to pass through till its 
complete merging into God, in the allegory of a 
very difficult, adventurous flight by a bird through 
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the seven valleys up to ^^ount Kaf, the throne of 
its all wise king Simurgh. 

Kaf plays a part also in Arab fairy tales; in 
the 7007 A'lghts it is several times mentioned. 
Oddly enough a number of Kurban expositors 
explain the title of Sura 1., the letter Kaf, as the 
name of the mountain Kaf. 

In a narrower sense and localised on the 
earth, Kaf means that part of the Asiatic high- 
lands which bounds the Muslim world in the 
North, especially the Caucasus and its spurs in 
Northern Persia. For this reason Demawend, the 
scene, celebrated in the Sha/inania^ of the won- 
derful exploits of old Persian rulers and heroes is 
represented as the home of the Simurgh [see i. 
937^]- 

There can hardly be a doubt that the Muslim 
idea of the mountain Kaf in the wider (mythic) 
and narrower sense is boiTOwed in its m.ain fea- 
tures from the Persians. With them Alburz (Al- 
burdj), old-Persian Hara-berezaiti (“the high moun- 
tain”), is originally the mythical mountain at the 
end of the earth which, like the Hellenic Olympus, 
also contains the palaces of the Gods. Fiom the 
Avestan account one must regard the Hara-berezaiti 
as the backbone of the mountain system of the 
earth ; for all other mountains of the world have 
grown out of it by subterranean connections. The 
Hara-berezaiti was imagined to be a range of moun- 
tains enclosing not only the whole earth but also 
a lake, named Wuiitkasha, which is likewise at 
the end of the earth, but according to the i)««- 
does not surround it. In the geography of 
this Pehlewi work moreover the name of Mount 
Kaf is actually found; cf. Windischmann, Zere- 
sstrische Studicn (Berlin 1863), p. 7, 73, 75 
Note I. Alburz was next located on the earth 
itself and identified with the mountain-wall which 
enclo.scs the world of Iranian civilization in the 
north. Ihe name .Elburz (Elburs) is thus found 
in several places to-day as the name of a moun- 
tain or range on the borders of the Iranian lin- 
guistic area, notably as the name for the chain 
which culminates in DamSwand. (cf ALr.URz, i. 251). 
It should be emphasised that YakSt (op, cH.) ex- 
pressly says that Kaf in ancient times was called 
Alburz; see also Mustawfi, A Kc/mi' al-Kuluh (Gihh 
Mem., xxiii., i.), p. 191 sip). Geiger (op.d/.,^p. ^t) 
thinks that Lake Wurukasha originally meant a 
definite loc.ality (Lake Aral or the Caspian Sea), 
but us early as the ylzvr/e it often appears removed 
into the region of myth. On Haraberezaiti-Alburz 
and Wurukasha (V-arukaslia) cf. Ritter, Erdkiirule,, 
viii. 42 ry.; Fr. Spiegel in Zciischr. der Dculsdi 
Morgen!. Cesellsch..^ vi. 85, and in Erdnische 
Altertumskunae. i. Igi sq. (Leipzig 1871); W. 
Geiger, Ostinu,. Knllur im .Altertum (Erlangen 
1S82), p. 42 sq.-. F. V. .S.-nid\s.s\^Der HohcsikuUtts 
astatischer u. curopaisdier Volher (Vienna iSqil 
p. 287 sq. ' 

An idea nearly related to that of the Iranian 
cosmology is found among the Hindus also. In 
their literature, especially m the Purdnos men- 
tion is made of the fabulous mountain girdle Lo- 
kaloka, which separates the visible world from 
the invisible world and beyond which nothin" 
but d.irkness reigns. On LoklloLa cf. .Spiegel in 
Ze.de/ir d. Deutsch. Morgcnl. Gesellsch..^ vd. 86, 
and J. Dowson, Classical Dictionarv of Hindu 
Mithology^ (London 1879), p. igo. According to 
the teaching of the Jains, the ring-shaped moun- 


tain Manusottara, that lies in the centre of the 
continent Puskaravara, is the limit of mankind; 
cf. Jacobi in Zdtschr. d. Deutsch. Morgcnl. Ge- 
sellsch..^ Ix. 312. 

That the Muslim idea of Mount Kaf posses- 
ses its -prototypes in the analogous Indian and 
Iranian ideas of the mountains bounding the 
world, Lokaloka and H.iraberezaiti-AIburz , was 
previously pointed out by Gesenius (u/. «V., p. 317) 
and Rosenzweig (op. cit.^ p. 185). 

Closely connected with the Muslim view is that 
of the Mandaeans. According to them (cf. H. 
Petermann, Kdsen im Orient.^ ii. (Leipzig 1861), 
p. 452), the disk of the e.arth is surrounded by 
the ocean except on the north where a great 
mountain of rock of the purest turquoise cuts off 
the .sea. Immediately adjoining this turquoise moun- 
tain, the reflection of which causes the blue of the 
sky, lies the pure world stretching to the north. 
Very probably the Mandaeans got their idea from 
Muslim sources. The contrary view of de Goeje 
(Tabari, Annales.^ Introd., p. cdxxxvii) that the 
Arabs got the idea of Kaf from Mandaean myth- 
ology, seems less plausible. 

The idea of a frontier range to be located in 
the north, as found in the narrower interpretation 
of the ideas of Haraberezaiti-Alburz and Kaf (cf. 
especially the Mandaean legend) was widespread 
in Asia, notably among the peoples of the ancient 
East. It probably owed its origin to Babylonian 
cosmology, which locates its cosmic mount of 
the gods in the north ; on the Babylonian-Assyrian 
view cf. Fr. Delitzsch, Wo lag das Paradtesi (Leip- 
zig 1881), p. 29, wj sq.-^ E'r. Hommel, zfrr/riVzc «. 
Abhandl..^ ii. (Munich 1900), p. 345 ry., and Zim- 
mern in Die k'eilinschriften und das Alte Testa- 
ment (3rd ed., Berlin 1903), p. 353, 355, 620. 
The traces ot the existence of a similar view among 
the ancient Hebrews can still be seen in the Biblical 
books (cf. especially Isaiah xiv. 13); cf. thereon W. 
Gesenius, Commentay uber den Jesaia.. ii. (Leipzig 
1821), p. 316 ry, , where the analogous non- 
Biblical views are fully discussed ; Dillmann-Kittel, 
Der Prophet Jesaia (7 th ed., Leipzig 1898), p. 134. 
Among the Hindus Meru which, according to the 
usual Buddhist view, is the centre and navel of 
the earth (cf, W. Foy in Festschrift E, Windisch, 
Leipzig 1914, p. 213 ry.; E. W. Hopkins, Epic 
Mythology.^ Strassburg 1915, p. 253, Index, and 
Roscher, Neue Omphalosstuiiien I.eipzig i9iSi 
P" 72)1 is sometimes also interpreted as the Hima- 
laya mountains bounding India on the north. For 
the Greeks, the mount of the gods, Olympus in 
Thessaly, marked the north frontier of their home. 

Bibliography: Yakut, Mu'^dyam (ed. Vlus- 
tenfeld),iv. 18, cf. i. i54,4_-6; Abu T-Fida\ Tak- 
•wim al-Buhlan (ed. Reinaud and de Slane), 
P- *9, 376; al-KazwinI, '■Adpa'ib al-Makhlukat 
(ed. Wirstenfeld), i. 170; Ibn al-Wardi, Kha- 
rtdat al-^Adp fib (ed. Cairo 1324), p. 13,13 sq.., 
118, 3 ; al-Tlia^abi, Kisas al-Anbiyf (Cairo 
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-dial- T d’rikh., ed. Huart, ii., Text, p. 6, 37, 46 
r??., trans. p. 6, 35, 44, 46, iii.. Text, p. 140, 
trans., p. 146 (Pitbl. de I'Ec. des Lang. or. viv., 
4' ser., xvii., xviii.); Rers. version of Tabari by 
Balami, trans. Zotenherg (C hr onique de Tabari)., 
i. (Paris 1867), p. 33; V'ullers, Lex. Pers.-Lat.., 
11. 706a; W. Gesenius, op. dt.., ii. 323 jy. ; 
Rosenzweig in his edition of Djaml, Yiisuf u- 
Zalikha (Vienna 1824), p. 185, 200; E. W. 



Lane, Manners and Cusioms of the Modern I 
Egyptians^ 3d cd. (London 1842), i. 334, 336; j 
and German translation by J. A. Zenker (Leipzig 
1852), ii. 30, 232, 235 n/.; Reinaud, 
d' Aboulfeda^ i. (Laris 1848), p. clxxxi — ii.; A. 
Sprenger, Das Lcbcn nn i die Lchrc des Moham- 
med ^ ii. (Berlin 1862J, p. 469 — 470; A. J. 
Wen.sinck, The Ideas of the Western Semites 
concerning the Navel of the Earth in Veihatui. 
der Kon. Akad. v. Wetenseb.^ AfJ. I.etteikunde, 
N. R., xvii. N“. 1 (Amsterdam 1916), esp. p. 5 ii/., 
yi sq.\ do., The Ocean in the Literature of the 
Western Sejnites^ ibid. .Ki.x. NL 2 (igiS), e.sp. 
p. 17 — 18. — The monograph by J. L. Rass- 
mussen, De monte Caf commentatio (Dissert., 
Havniae i8ii), was inaccessible to me. 

(M. Streck.) 

KAFA or Kaifa, also written al-K.\fa, a 
mediaeval town on the south shore of 
the Crimean peninsula, called in ancient 
times and again at the present day Theodosia 
(originally a Milesian colony). The name 
KcKfia or KaCpS, is first found in Konstantinos 
Porphyrogenetos (De administr. imferio., Ch. 53 )- 
Sauromates V, king of Bosporus, is said to 
have been killed there in the fourth century m 
single combat with Pharnaces of Chersonesus. The 
view has been put forward (F. Koppen, Krimskty 
Sbornik.^ St. Petersburg 1837, p. 107) that the 
name may be identical with the rnentioned 

in Strabo, Ch. 312. With these exceptions, Kafa 
is never mentioned till the xiiith century. As a 
harbour on the south coast of the Crimea, for 
trading-vessels as well as for war-ships, we always 
find Sughdat (even as late as the reference in 
Recueil de Textes rel. a T Hist, des Seldioucides.,cA. 
Houtsma, iii., iv. see, Index), the modern Sudak. 

Kafa only rose to prominence in the second half 
of the xiiith centuiy, when the Genoese established 
themselves in the Crimea after the republic of 
Genoa had purchased this place from a Tatar 
chief. This chief is usually believed to have been 
the Uran Timur, mentioned by Abu 'l-GhazI (ed. 
Desmaisons, p. 173), son of Tukai Timur, and 
grandson of DjQcI, to whom the Khan Mongke 
llmur (1266 — 12S0) had granted Kafa and the 
Crimea; ^he name is written by Abu ’1-GhazI 
(p. 178), Uz-Timur, by Rashid al-Din (ed. Blochet, 

P- 126), Urang Tlmtir; but a consul of Kafa is 
mentioned as early as about 1263. It was not till 
the xiv'h century that “Gazaria” or “Gazzaria”, the 
colony founded by the Genoese on the Black Sea 
With Kafa as its capital, became of considerable 
importance. It was controlled by the “officium 
Gazariae” in Genoa and its statutes (1316); the 
administration remained in the hands of the me- 
tropoles with a limited participation by the local 
population. The statutes of 1290 and 1316 ex- 
pressly forbid the minting of a local currency but 
in the XV th century this was, in practice at least, 
allowed; the coins (with Latin and Tatar inscrip- 
tions) bear the badge of Genoa (after 1453, when 
the administration of the colony was placed in 
the hands of the Bank of St. George, the repre- 
sentation of this saint) as well as the seal (tam- 
Sb.d) of the Golden Horde (afterwards the tam gh a 
of the Giray; cf. ii. lyih). After 1318 Kafa 
appears as the see of a Catholic Archbishop, 
whose diocese comprised the w’hole area from 
Varna to Sarai on the Volga and from the Black 
Sea to the Russian dukedoms. Ibn Battuta (about 


1330) <iescribes Kafa as “one of the famous ports 
of the world” (ed. Defremery and Sanguinetti, ii. 
358; min mardsi 'l-dunya 'l-shahlra') of his time. 
In the harbour there weie about 200 naval and 
mercantile ships. The Muhammadans there had 
their mosque and kadi. By the treaty of 13S0 
however, the Taitar.s could only live in the suburbs 
beyond the city walls: this limitation seems to have 
again been removed later. In the statutes of 1449 
it is only laid down that Tartars living in Kafa 
I are not to be subject to the Titanns sen vicarius 
i. e. the Tudiin of the Khan of tlie Crimea. The 
fortifications still in existence belong in part to 
the period 1341- — 48 (successful wars against the 
Khan of the Golden Horde, Djanibeg), in part to 
the period 1383—86 (building of the city-walls as 
a protection, not only for the city proper (hurgus\ 
bat for the suburbs (antiburgi) also. About 1470 
the population is said to have been 80,000. As 
early as a letter from the Bank of St. George to 
the Pope Calixtus VI (1455 — 5 ^)i 'i * 455 ) 

in which attention is drawn to the danger threat- 
ening the Black Sea colonies from the Turks, 
Kafa is described as non ambitu quidcni mocnium 
sed fopnlorum multitudinc Constantinopoli Jacile 
praeferenda. 

The Turkish conquest, inevitable after the fall 
of Constantinople (1453) and Trebizond (1461), 
could not be long averted by the Christians of 
the Latin East either with their own forces or the 
oft summoned help of the Giray (to whom 
Kafa was in .some degree dependent from 1434, 
when a Genoese army was defeated by Hsdjdji 
Giray). In 1475 the whole peninsula had to sub- 
mit to the Turks; the south shore with Kafa was 
directly incorporated in the Sultan’s empire and 
divided into three kadilik (Kafa, Mankub and Su- 
dak) with a Pasha in Kafa. Under Bayazid II 
(1481 — 1512), at the time of the first Russian 
embassy (1498), this office was filled by .a son of 
the Sultan, Muhammad (this information does not 
seem to be found in Turkish sources, as it is only 
given by von Ilamjfier, Gesch. der Osnianischen 
Reiches., 2nd ed.. Pest 1834—36, i. 646, from 
Karamzin, 1 st. Cos. Ross., 2nd ed. St. Petersburg, 

181S 29, vi. 169 i-y. = Gesch. des Russ. Reiches, 

transl. from the 2nd edition, Riga 1824, vi. 215). 
For a short period the revenues of Kafa were 
occasionally surrendered to the Giray; Kafa ap- 
pears as a mint of the Giray under Mengli Girgy 
from 899—906 (1493— *5°') and again not till 
the reign of Shahin Giray, regnal years 5 and 6 
i. e. 1195, 1196 (1781—82). 

Under Turkish rule Kafa (Turkish pronun- 
ciation Kefe) gradually assumed the appearance 
of a Muhammadan town, although many Christian 
churches remained in existence. The most detailed 
description is iiy Dortelli d’Ascoli 1634 (Russ, 
transl. in Zapiski Odesskago Obdte., etc., xxiv. , text 
publ. by Dashkewic in Cteniya w. istcr. obshc. 
Nestora Hetopisca, Book 5), who had spent over 
ten years in the Crimea at the beginning or the 
I xviiih century. There were then in Kafa 70 mos- 
ques, 2 synagogues (one for Rabbanites and the 
other for Karaites), 15 Greek, 28 Armenian (ac- 
cording to Beauplan [1660], 12 Greek and 32 Ar- 
menian) churches and only one Catholic. The 
principal mosque (hnyitk djanit ), later described 
by Pallas in \'iC)\(Bemerkungcn atif eincr Reise in 
die siidliche Statthalterschaften des rtiss. Reiches 
i.d.J. ipqj u- 1794, Leipzig 1801, ii. 262), stood 
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in the centre of the town ; the dome of the main 
building, over 65 feet in diameter, was surrounded 
on three sides by eleven smaller cupolas; the two 
minarets were 1 1 5 feet high. A decline in the 
prosperity of the town under Turkish rule was 
noticed by Broniewski as early as 1578; as the 
world’s trade had taken other routes, the shores 
of the Black Sea no longer had their former im- 
portance ; yet to the end of Turkish rule Kafa re- 
mained the most important harbour on the north 
side of the Black Sea. Chardin (Vorages, Am- 
sterdam 1735, i. 46 ry.) says that in his 40 days’ 
stay there (Aug. — Sept 1672) he saw nearly 400 
ships arriving and departing. In the town there 
were then about 4,000 houses of which 3,200 
were Muslim and 800 Christian ; there were 
no stone buildings with the exception of 8 chur- 
ches in ruins (apparently dating from the Genoese 
period). Even in the xviiith century Kafa was 
still compared with Constantinople by the Turks 
and called I.ittle Stambul (A'licui Istamiul). 

In 1771 Kafa was taken for the first time by 
the Russians, but not finally incoiporated in the 
empire till 1783. According to the oldest Russian 
plan of the city, there weie then 29 mosques, 13 
Greek and 22 Armenian churches, and 813 houses 
of which 694 were Turkish. In the description 
of the journey of the Empress Catherine in 1787 
we already find the old Greek name (Russ. Feodosia) 
reappearing; the town is later called Kafa again 
and only definitely renamed in 1804. In the very 
early years after the conquest began the forced 
migration of the Turks and the voluntary of the 
Tartars; about 1794 (Pallas) Kafa had already 
“from a once celebrated and populous town be- 
come almost a mound of stones”. About 1802 it 
is said to have had only 200 inhabitants. The 
Russian harbour of Feodosia, whose prosperity 
only began in the last decade of the xixth century 
(railway connections, building of commercial docks, 
Sebastopol being the naval port), must thus be 
regarded as a new foundation on the site of the 
Turkish Kafa. The number of the inhabitants, 
according to the census of 1899, "’^>5 27,238 (in 
1894, only 17,000). of whom only 3,200 were 
latars. The Museum (founded in iSti) contains 
many inscriptions and other antiquities, particu- 
larly from the Genoese period. 

Bibliography, cf. baghce-sarai [i. 563a] ; 
the works, mentioned there, by Broniewski, Pal- 
las, etc., as well as the Zapiski Odesskago Ob~ 
shccstzva htorii i Dreivnestci are indispensible 
for the study of the history of Kafa. In the 
Zapiski (from Vol. ii. to xxiv) the material from 
the archives of Genoa published in Italy {Atti 
della Societa IJgure di storia patria) is utilised. 
On the coins; O. Genuezko-tatarskiya 

moncti goroda (Simferopol 1897 and 1898). 

Cf. also F. Brim, Cernomorye.^ i. (Odessa 1879), 
chap. II {0 poseleniyaBhitalyanskiMi ~u> Gazarii)- 
J. .Kulakowskiy, 'ProsJiloye Tawsidi.^ 2“^ ed! 
(Kievv 1914). . 4 n attempt at a connected survey 
IS W. K. .Minogradow, Feodesiya {Istoriceskiv 
Ourk)^ 2nd ed. (Jekaterinodar 1902). Cf. also 
M. G. C.anale, Fella Crimea (Genoa 1855) and 
Ileyd, Hist, du Commerce du Levant (Leipzig 
'■ (''• Barthold) 

.u pledge given by any one 

(the kafil) to a creditor (the makful lahu) to 
secure that the debtor (the makful biht) will be 
present at a definite place e. g. to pay his debt 


or fine or, in case of retaliation, to undergo punish- 
ment. 

If the makful hihi is not there at the time 
arranged, the guarantor can be kept prisoner till 
the debtor comes or until it is pioved that he can- 
not come (e. g. because he is dead). 

As to the question whether the guarantor is 
bound to pay for the makfTd bihi or to suffer 
his punishment, the opinions of the different 
mad/iliab's vary. According to the Shafi'i school, 
he is not bound to do so, not even if he has 
expressly bound himself to do so. 

Bibliography. al-Badjurl, Hashiya ^ala 
Shark Ibn Kasim al-Ghazzi (Bulak 1307), i. 
395 sq.\ E. Sachau, Muhammedan. Rccht nach 
schafiitischer Lehre., p. 405 sqq. ; al-DimashkI, 
Rahmat al-Umma fi 'khtildf al-A^imma (Bulak 
1300), p. Si; a. Queriy, Droit tuusulnian., i. 
483 — 486. (TH. W. JUVNltOLL.) 

KAFF (a.), a technical term in Arabic 
prosody, it means the dropping of the seventh, 
vowelless consonant of a foot, which ends with 
sabab khaflf (see the article 'arDd, i. 463l>). 
The following feet are liable to kaff\ i. mafdHlun., 
provided that the i remains ( > 7 naffilii) \ 2. fifi- 
Idtun and vtusiafHlun (the latter in the khafif')., 
provided that the next foot beginning with a sabab 
khaflf does not suffer khabn ( > flfilatu., mustaf- 
'ilti). [In the last mentioned case four short syl- 
lables would follow in succession 1 Editor]. Kaff 
is therefore found in the metres tatvll ^ niadiii, 
ramal., khafif.^ hazadj mudarf and mudytatlith. 

Bibliography. See the article ‘arUd. 

(Moh. ben Cheneb.) 

KAFFARA (a.), aton ement, expiation, 
literally, what “covers” the sin. The kaffara has 
usually to consist in releasing a Muslim slave or 
— for those who are not sufficiently well off — 
in a three days’ (and in some cases even two 
months’) fast or as a substitute — for those who 
are not able to fast — in bestowing food or 
clothes on a definite number of poor people (from 
10 to 60). 

In some cases the Kur’an has already prescribed 
a definite kaffara for the sinner, e. g. Kur'an iv. 
94 ) after killing by accident or by design, Kur’an 
V., 91, to avert the evil consequence of breaking 
an oath, Kur’an Iviii. 4 ry., if a man by pro- 
nouncing the old Arab zihdr formula has sworn 
to refrain from all sexual intercourse with his wife. 

These and many other cases (e. g. the breaking 
of the fast prescribed in the month of Ramadan 
by fornication or marital intercourse during the 
day) were afterwards more precisely defined by 
the fakih's and fully described in the fikh books 
of the different madhhab'%. 

Bibliography. Ibn Kasim al-GhaxzT, AaM 
al-Karib.^ ed. L. W. C. van den Berg, p. 262, 
266, 500, 568, 662 ; Th. W. Juynboll, Handb. 
des isldmischen Gesetzes.^ p. 122, 225, 267, 298. 

(Th. W. Juynboll.) 

KAFIL. [See kafala.] 

kafir (a.), originally “obliterating, coveiing”, 
then, “concealing benefits received” = “ungrate- 
ful ; this meaning is found even in the old Arab 



God: “concealing God’s blessings” = “ungrateful 
to God”, see Sura xvi. 57 and xxx. 33: “That 
they are ungrateful for our gifts” ; cf. also Sora, 
xvi. 85. The next development — probably under 
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the influence of the Syriac and Aramaic where 
the corresponding development took place earlier 

is the more general meaning of “infidel'’ which 

is fust found in Siira Ixxiv. 10 and is henceforth 
very common; pluial kafir un or kuffar^ once 
(Sura Ixxx. 42) kafaia. The teim is fust applied 
to the unbelieving Meccans, who endeavour to 
refute and revile the ITophet: Sura 1 . 2 and 
elsewhere. The subject of inciedulity is some- 
times more nearly defined with added hi - , e. g. 
Sura xxxiv. 33; “We do not believe in your mis- 
sion”; Sura vi. 8g. In the early Meccan period a 
waiting attitude towards the unbelievers is still 
recommended (Sura Ixxxvi. 17; Ixxiil. to sq.\ see 
also Sura cix. entitled al-KafirTin\ but later the 
Muslims are ordered to keep apart from them- 
(Sura ill. 1 14, also 27), to defend themselves from 
their attacks and even to take the offensive against 
them (Sura ii. 186 and elsewhere). In most pas- 
sages the reference is to unbelievers in general, 
who are threatened with God’s punishment and 
Hell (cf. the article iijahann’Am). 

In the literature of Tradition also the 
hadiths — with minute elaboration in details — 
deal partly with the fate of the kafir on the 
day of judgement and his punishment in hell, 
and partly with the believer’s attitude towards 
him. For the rest they reflect the gi eat controversy 
in early Islam on the question whether a Muslim 
should be considered a kafir for committing a 
“major sin” (cf. al-Bukharl, Kit. al-Iman. l>ab 
22). Thus we find hadiths such as: “If a Muslim 
charges a fellow Muslim with Xv//V, he is him- 
self a kafir if the accusation should prove untrue”; 
or “The reproach of kufir is equivalent to mur- 
der” etc. Nevertheless, kafir in theological polemics 
is a fairly frequent term for the Muslim prota- 
gonist of the opposite view. 

Eternal damnation for the kafir., has remained 
an established dogma in Islam. In the dogmatic 
controversies of the early centuries the reasons were 
discussed for which a Bluslim could be identical 
with a kafir and have to suffer eternal punishment. 
The most tolerant is the view of the MurdjPa that 
all the Ahl al-Kibla, even if they commit a mortal 
sin {kablrd) are to be considered believers and 
their ultimate fate is to be left to God. The most 
striking contrast to this is the strict view of Kha- 
ridjrs (and Ibadis) that every Muslim, who dies 
with a mortal sin — and this means with them 
every sin which h.is not been repented of — on 
his conscience, is to be considered just a kafir. 
Intermediate is the opinion of the Mu'tazila, who 
for this special case assume an intermediate 
between believer and unbeliever, the so-called 
“rejected” fasik (cf. the article Ima.v. — According 
to Nallino, in the Riv. de^li Studi oricntali., vii. 
436 jyy., the names Mu'tazila, Murdj’ia, etc. [q. v.] 
are probably closely connected with their attitude 
■ on this point). 

According to the Lhdn al-Arab^ vi. 459 
the following kinds of unbelief are distinguished 
l) kufr al-inkar = neither recognising nor ac- 
knowledging God; 2) kufir al-djuhud = recog- 
nising God, but not acknowledging Him with words, 
that is remaining an unbeliever in spite of one’s 
better knowledge; 3) kufir al-mti'anada — recog- 
nising God and acknowledging Him with w'ords 
but remaining an unbeliever (obdurate) out of 
envy or hatred: 4) kufir aZ-nnyal: = outwardly ac- 
knowledging, but at heart not recognising God 


and thus remaining an unbeliever, that is being 
an hypocrite [cf. munaFik]. 

In the systematic Fikh books the kufifar are 
discussed in the following passages: l) in the 
Kltab al-Tahara. For the opinion deduced from 
Sura ix. 28 that the unbeliever is unclean, we 
find all views represented, from the strictest to 
the most tolerant; just as on all questions of purity, 
the strictest is the Shra which reckons the unbe- 
liever among its dak na'jjasat\ but on this point 
al-Nawawi, for example, was particularly lenient; 
he considers the believer and unbeliever equal as 
regards purity. The Ahl al-Kitab [q. v.] are 
usually regarded more leniently than other or; 
for their benefit for example the questions of the 
dkabtiih and of munakaha with Muslims are dis- 
cussed. — 2) In the Kitab al-Djihad {zaa ' l-Siyar'). 
The djihad [q. v.] against the unbeliever inhabitants 
of the Dar al-Harb [q. v.] is a fard’'ala 'l-kifdya. 
The Ahl al-Kitab again occupy a special position as 
by paying ^izya and kharadj [q. v,] they become 
dhimml’s [see DHIMM.t] and can receive amdn. 
[q. V.]. These categories of unbelievers in the 
Dar al-lslam called dhiuinn and miutdmin have 
a legal claim to protection. Another class also 
distinguished from the mass of the kdfirun are 
the renegades [see murtadd] for whom the law 
prescribes death, with the opportunity first of 
obeying a demand to return to Islam. The others, 
the unbelievers proper, who in this sense are also 
called kdfirun asllyun (or mushrikun., in the nar- 
rower sense) have only to expect death or slavery 
[see 'abu] if they fall as prisoners of war into 
the hands of Muslims; if they are fortunate, they 
may be exchanged or released. (In many cases, 
e. g. in the gradual advance of Islam into Africa, 
the distinction between renegades and pagans was 
difficult to ascertain and there are writings extant 
which deal specially with this question, cf. pn 
Hadjar al-Ilaitaml, al-I'ldm bi Kawatfi al-Islam., 
I'lth. 1293). — 3) In several further points the 
law discriminates between kufifar and believers ; the 
very strict interprehition of the law is however 
in practice only held by a small minority. 

To understand the historical development 
in the attitude of Islam to the unbeliever, it should be 
observed that it was settled in the early centuries 
not so much by religious as by political and so- 
cial conditions. Even down to the time of the 
Crusades there prevailed in Islam a tolerance to- 
wards the unbeliever, especially the Ahl al-Kitab, 
such as is impossible to imagine in contemporary 
Christendom. We find for example Christians in 
the highest official positions. In this early period 
there is no question of any religious fanaticism 
towards unbelievers. It was only aroused and nou- 
rished by the repeated wars with unbelievers 
(Crusades, wars with the Turks). War-psychology, 
on the other hand, at the time of the wars between 
Persia and Turkey could even bring it about that 
the Persians were called kujfdt in Turkish fetwas 
etc. (see Pecewi, i. 31 1 , 319), a name which the 
Turks themselves had applied to them in the pro- 
clamations of the Mahdi of the Sudan. 

Since at the present day the trend of affairs h.a.s 
apparently been quite in the opposite direction, and 
Muslims have been more and more impeded in 
carrying out measures against the kufifar by the 
political decline of Islam and the rise of unbe- 
lieving nations (pressure of the Powers, capitula- 
tions, etc.), the very feeling of impotence in face 
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of these facts may have contiibuted not a little to 
the strengthening of hatred and to periodical ma- 
nifestations of it (in massacres etc.). This also ex- 
plains the grotesque caricature of the kaji>\ which 
one sometimes finds in the popular imagination 
at the present day (see Snouck Hurgronje, A/rMa, 
ii. 48 sq.) and which is connected with the ideas 
of the Arch-Kafir, Dadjdjal [q. v.] who bears 
k-f-r on his forehead (cf. Goldziher, in Der Islam^ 
xi. 178). 

It may also be due to the hatred of the Franks 
(and to dogmatic squabbles) that kafirhsA developed 
into a term of abuse, so frequent in the Turkish form 
g‘awr (the Persian geber [q. v.] is said to be the 
same), although in theory it is (Zeitschr. d. Dmtsch. 
Morg. Gesellsch.^ Iviii. 562) affirmed that the Mus- 
lim commits a punishable offence if he says to 
the Christian or Jew: “Thou unbeliever”. From 
the Turkish the word kafir has entered into most Sla- 
vonic languages. The Spanish cafrc and the French 
eafard also go back to kafir or kuffar. In two 
cases kafir has actually become a proper name, 
the name of a people, the Kaffirs, and of a country, 
Kafiiistan [q. v.]. 

Kafir and kufr underwent a special develop- 
ment of meaning in the terminology of mysticism. 
Compare, for qxample, the well-known verse of 
Abu Sa‘'Id [q. v.] : “So long as belief and unbelief 
are not perfectly equal, no man can be a true 
Muslim”, with the various explanations given in 
Muhammad A'la, Diet, of Technical Terms (ed. 
Sprenger, etc.), s. v,, according to one of which kufr 
is just the equivalent of Imdn-i hakiki. 

Bibliography. In addition to the sources 

already quoted above, see for the old Arab 


poetry Ztschr. d. Dtsch. Morgenl. Gesellsch., xliv. 
544. — On the development of kfr in Syriac 
s. Payne Smith, Thesaurus Syriacusf\..il'q<fi, sq.^ 
in Aramaic: Levy, Chaldaisches Worterbuch 
uber die Targumim, p. 381 and his Neuhebrai- 
sches mid chaldaisches IVortetbuch uber die 

Tahnudim und Midraschim.^ ii., 383 sqq. For 

the literature of Tradition the whole ma- 
terial will be available in the still unfinished In- 
dexes of Prof. A. J. Wensinck, who has kindly cal- 
led my attention to the hadTth’s quoted above. 

Dogmatic: al-Maturidl, Shark al-Fikh al- 
Akbar (Haidarabad 1321), p. 2 sq'., g et fassim- 
Ibn Hazm, uf-Aur/ fi 'l-Milal wa V-AfiVSo/ (Kairo 
1320), HI. 142 sqq.-, Houtsma, De Strijd over 
net Dogma in den Islam tot op el-Ash'ari,^. if, 
sqq.-, Goldziher, Vorlesungen, p. loi, 182 sq 
202, 205; Snouck Hurgronje, Mekkanische 

^pruhu'ortcr und Redensarten^ p. 6o, note. 

I’or other classifications oi Kuffar s. Muh. A^la 
Diet, of Techn. Terms, s. v. (and following 
him, Hughes, Diet, of Islam, s. v. Kafirf, cf 
also al-Djurdjani, al-Taf tfdt ed. Flugel s v. 
Iman. ~ For Kuffar in Fikh: Goldziher, 

T p. ,82: 

Jujnboll, Handb. d. islam. Gesetzes, p. 173. 

Historical: Goldziher, Vorlesungen, p. 1S3 sq. - 
Becker, Chris tentum und Islam, p. 1 5 sqq. - Mez’ 
Die h/natssance des Islams (Heidelberg 1922)’ 
P fS/qq.; especially p. 4^ sqq. On the so called 
Aufiar a -Turk, of whom Barhebraeus also 
speaks iChrcmcon, ed. Biuns u. Kirsch, Leipzig 
1789, p. 324), cf. Steinschneider, Polem u 
afologej. IJteratur in arabischer Sprache, p. 296! 

Aanr ,n European languages: Miklo- 
sich, Lie turkischen Elcmente in den siidost- 


und ostenropdischen Spraehen, in D/nkschriften 
der Wiener Akademie, xxxvii. (1S8S), 68, 154; 
Dozy a. Engelmann, Gloss, des mots cspagnols 
et portugais deiives de t'arahe (Leiden 1869), 
p. 245; Diez, Etymolog. Worteib. der roman. 
Spraehen, 5. Ausg. (Bono 1887), p. 435; Lam- 
mens, Remarques sur les mots frangais derives 
de I'arabe (Beyrouth 1890), p. 64 sq . ; Vule-Burnell, 
Ilobson-Jobwn'^ (1903), s. v. Gaffer. — On the 
Mystics cf. now also Massignon, Arruf rrrr- les 
origines du lexique technique de la mystique 
musulmane (Paris 1922), p. 23, and do., La 
passion d'al-Hosayn-ibn-ilansour al-Hallaj (Paxii, 
1922), p. 99'pof the Index. (\V. Bjokkman.) 
KAFIRISTAN. The name of a mountain- 
ous tract in the Hindu- Kush situated be- 
tween 35° and 36° N. and 70° and 71° 50' E., 
with an area of about 5000 sq. m. Till recently 
independent, but since 1896 a territory of Af- 
ghanistan. The northern boundary is roughly the 
watershed between the drainage of the Oxus and 
that of the Indus, the valleys to the north being 
occupied by Ghalca [q. v.] tribes. To the west the 
spur of the Hindu-Kush which runs southward from 
the neighbourhood of the Khawak Pass may be 
considered the boundary separating it from the 
Pandjshir and Nidjrao valleys. To the east and 
south the range between the Kunar and Bashgal 
valleys and those to the north of the Kunar and 
Kabul valleys define its limits. The country con- 
sists of numerous valleys much isolated from each 
other by lofty ranges, the principal rivers draining 
which fall either into the Kabul or Kunar rivers, 
and so belong to the Indus basin. The principal 
are the Alingar or Kao with its tributary the 
Ali^hang, the Pec (Kamah or Presun ) and the 
Bashgal. The inhabitants , from their persistent 
paganism, have long been known as Kafirs, and 
from them the name of the country Kafiristan is 
derived. The name Siyah-p5sh or “Black-clad” 
which properly belongs to one section only, (the 
others being classed together as Saled-posh or 
“White-clad”) has also been in use from an early 
period. 

This tract was undoubtedly part of the Kushan 
kingdom in the early part of the Christian era, 
and has been identified with the mountain coun- 
try of Kapisa. The name Kator applied to the 
country and its ruling tribe by Taimur (Timur) is 
identical with the title of the rulers of the neigh- 
bouring country of Citral, and is no doubt the 
same as Katir, the name of the principal tribe at 
the present day. It is most probably derived from 
the title Kidara used by the later Kushans. It 
has been thought by Wood and Yule that the 
wine-drinking tribes whom Marco Polo met near 
Casern (i. e. Kishm in the Kokca valley) are iden- 
tical with the Kafirs, who may have at that time 
extended into the northern valleys of the Hindu- 
kush, but the first definite mention of them is in 
the Emperor Timur’s memoirs. On his way to 
invade India in 8oo (1398) he turned aside into 
their country from the Khawak Pass to punish 
them for tlieir raids on Andarab. He calls them 
Kator and Siyah-posh. In spite of his claims to 
victory it is clear that a great part of his forces 
was destroyed in an ambuscade, and he returned 
to Khawak without any permanent success. Babur 
in his autobiography gives a very accurate account 
of the country and people, many of the rivers and 
districts being described by names they still bear. 
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In more recent times Elphinstone from his obser- 
vations in 1809, Masson (in 1826] and Riddulph 
(m 18S0) collected all the information available with- 
out entering the country, and the account given 
by the liist-named is especially valuable. The first 
F.uropean to penetrate Kafiristan was Lockhart in 
1885, followed by Robertson in 1889 and 1S90. 
The last named in his work on the Kafirs of the 
Hindu-Kush has given the best account available 
of the country and people, their customs, beliefs 
and organization. 

In the treaty of 1S93 between the Indian 
Government and Afghanistan, Kafiristan was defini- 
tely left outside the British border, and the Amir 
‘Abd al-Rahman proceeded in 1896 to conquer 
the whole and to convert its population forcibly 
to Islam. The Ramgali tribe, a branch of the 
KatTr, was the last to submit. Robertson classi- 
fies the population under two heads, viz. the 
Siyah-posh tribes all closely related to each other 
(the princial tribe being the Katir), and the mis- 
cellaneous tribes, without any special bond of union, 
included under the name of Safed-posh. The chief 
of these are the Waigalls (with the Ashkun who 
are related to them), and the Presungalls or 
Veron. All seem to belong to an ancient branch 
of the Aryan stock, and their languages are of 
the Pisaca family, which, according 10 Kuhn and 
Grierson, have the characteristics of a tongue spo- 
ken after the Indian family had branched off, but 
before the Iranian had been diffeientiated. The 
purest dialects are the Bashgall, Wai-ala and 
VerSn, spoken in the central parts of the country. 
The Gawar-batl, Kalasha and Pashai form an outer 
group ; the Pashai in fact being .spoken in the 
Djalalabad valley outside the limits of Kafiristan 
proper. Theie is also another member of the group 
Ashkund, as to which nothing is as yet known. 

The form of paganism followed till lately was 
much mixed with animism, but there were certrdn 
principal gods genertilly recognized, ihe chief of 
which were Imra, the creator, whose principal 
shrine was at Presungal, Moni, the prophet, Gish 
the war-god and the goddess Dizane. In the border- 
lands however many districts had already accepted 
Islam before the Afghan conquest. These converts 
were known as Shaikhs. Sacrifices of goats and 
ceremonial dances were very prevalent. 

The social system is entirely tribal, each tribe 
consisting of several clans. The tribal govern- 
ment is carried on by a council composed mainly 
of the headmen or ^ast who lepresent the va- 
rious clans. A number of urir or magistrates 
are elected annually to carry on the actual tribal 
government. The houses are well built and grouped 
into strong villages. The Kafirs generally are 
acute and clever, but untruthful, intriguing and 
vain, yet they are hospitable and not generally 
cruel. They are brave and fond of freedom, and 
in their own country show a great sense of 
dignity; very quarrelsome, but always ready to 
put a stop to fights among others. Theft and as- 
sassination are not in any way condemned. Sla- 
very is prevalent, the slaves being partly heredi- 
tary and partly obtained by captuie in intertribal 
war or by purchase. 

Bibliograp hy. Timur, Malfuzat-i Timiirt 

(in Elliot and Dowson's Hist, cf India^ London 

1871, Vol. iii.); The Babur-Nama (^Memoirs cf 

Babur\ transl. by A. S. Beveridge, London 1922; 

The Book cf Ser Marco polo^ transl. by Yule and 


Cordier (London 1903),!. 155, 165; Elphinstone, 
Caubiil^Tcb <t&. Loudon, 1839 — 1842; Biddulph, 
Tjibes of the Hindoo A'oosh, Calcutta iSSo; Mas- 
son, Trai'ch in Afghanistan^ London iS44;G. S. 
Robertson, The Kafirs ofi the Hi?idu-Kush. a -d ed., 
I.oiidon 1900. (M. Longworth Dames.) 

KAFIYA (a.), a term in prosody meaning 
rhyme generally. The word seems (according to 
Goldziher, AbhanJl. zur Arab. Philologic.^ i. 83 sqq.') 
to have originally meant a poetic utterance or a 
lampoon, then a poem and finally a rhyme. The 
theory of the kafiiya is considered a special science, 
distinct from ’’arud (piosody proper). It teaches how 
verses should end asrcgaiJs consonants, vowels, etc. 

In the nairower sense, kafiiya.^ according to al- 
Khalil b. Ahmad [q. v.], is the group of conso- 
nants, which begins with the vowelled consonant 
immediately preceding the last two quiescent con- 
sonants of a verse. In the Arab view, of course, a 
verse ends always with a quiescent letter, whether 
written ot not (the latter is the case with waio 
and yZi' of prolongation when they are written 
defectively); yaf^af yaf^alu., yafali^ yaqfala. 

The kafiya may include up to six consonants: 
I. the principal one (in the Arab view), the zawi 
or rhyme-letter, the letter which the poet always 
retains at the end of the line, till he has ended 
his poem and after which the latter is called ; 
lam in the vufallaka of Imru^ al-Kais, dal in that 
of Tarafa, etc. It is to be noted that Arabic 
poems are all mono-rhymed with the exception of 
the radjaz muzdawidf., in which the two hemistichs 
in a line rhyme. According to some prosodists, 
it is the rule to allow the two first hemistichs 
of a poem to rhyme; 2. as an annex to the z-azef, 
the wasl or .ff/a, i. e. a letter of prolongation or 
a /Hd (vowelled or not) coming after the vowelled 
raa'i; of the letters of prolongation, a/;/ is the only 
one usually written in this capacity; 3. as a pos- 
sible further complement, the khurii^^ the letter 
of prolongation behind a vowelled ha'‘ serving as 
a zvasl\ as a preliminary either 4. the ridf.^ the 
weak letter or letter of prolongation immedia- 
tely before the z ataz; H/aiw and jia’ may interchange 
with each other in one and the same poem; or 

5. faTzr, an alif placed before the rawi and se- 
parated from it by a consonant (dakhll) which 
may be changed at will but must always have the 
same vowel; 6. the daklnl just mentioned. 

The kafiya may likewise include up to six 
vowels: l. madjra or mudjia., the vowel of the 
raau; 2. nafadh., the vowel of the ha' if it 
serves as «’ar/; 3. tawdfVi., the vowel before the 
quiescent raw'J; 4. hadlrw.^ the vowel immediately 
before the ridf\ ^.iskblP, the vowel of \h&dakhll\ 

6. rarr, the vowel immediately before the alif of 
the udsis (always a of course). 

In respect of lengths, five kinds of rhyme are 
distinguished, viz.; — i.mutakdzvis.^ in which the 
two last quiescent consonants (which, as explained 
above, mark the beginning and end of the kafiya) 
are separated by four vowelled consonants: fazv- 
[ka kadamih\\ 2. mutarakib., in which three vo- 
welled consonants stand between the two quies- 
cent: 'a/a [^abali]y\ 3. mutaddrik., in which tw'O 
vowelled consonants separate the two unvowelled: 
kad [/oV/]; 4. mutaivdtir., in which there is one 
vowelled consonant between the two quiescent: 
/u[//]j; 5. viutarddif.^ in which the two quiescent 
consonants come in immediate succession: kfitl). 
Finally we have still to note the faults in the 
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kafiya: I. ikioTi^, the substitution of a damtna for a 
kasra as ma^ra \ 2. istaf or Aru/, the substitution 
of a fatha serving as madjra for a kasra or damtna ^ 

3. jT/a^, the use of similar sounding consonants 
as raii'i {pilrn and nun^ hd and khn , etc.) , 4* idjnt.a 
which consists in using consonants of essentially 
different sound as ratal {bJi and ra , kdf and 
/u/«, etc.); 5. tahrld^ the changing of the darb 
(the last foot in the second hemistich) in one and 
the same poem; 6. tta\ the repetition of one 
and the same word in the same meaning as a 
rhyme-word in the same poem; 7- sinad^n mistake 
which soccurs before the rawl^ namely a) sindd 
al-hadhtu^ changing of the vowel, which precedes 
the" ridf\, b) sinad al-iskba\ changing of the vowel 
between rawl and dakMl\ e) sinad chang- 

ing of the vowel immediately before the quiescent 
rawi; d) sinad al-ridf^ the use of ridf in one 
line but not in the other lines; e) sinad al-tasis^ 
the use of tdsls in one line but not in the others ; 

8. iadmln or the running of one line into another, 
in such a way that the end of one line only gives 
complete sense when we know the beginning of 
the next verse. 

In conclusion it should be noted that it was 
considered the rule in reciting a poem to lengthen 
the vowel of the vowelled ratal \ but this custom 
was not generally observed. The Dana Tamim 
added a quiescent niin to the madjrd in place of 
the taasl. Among the Banu Asad the madjra was 
suppressed. Otherwise it was permitted, when a 
strong quiescent consonant preceded the rawl^ to 
transfer to it tlie vowel of the ratjal which itself then 
became quiescent : /aV« > fa'ul. Finally, it often 
happened that, if the ratal was quiescent, it was 
given a kasra which was followed by a quiescent 
nun-, fa'-al > fdahn. 

Bibliography. In addition to the works 

quoted in the article ‘^arOd: Ibn Rashlk, al- 

'^Umda (Cairo 1325), ii. 238 sq. 

(Mon. Ben Cheneb.) 

KAFIZ, an Arab measure of capacity 
(dry mea.sure) containing from 25 — 50 litres (5 — 
10 gallons). In the pre-Islamic period the use of 
measures of capacity with dry and liquid wares was 
in general use, as is shown by the usually Arabic 
names for these measures in contrast to the measures 
of weight and their names borrowed from the 
('■reeks and Romans. It has still long been the 
custom to me.asure these wares by their weight 
and not by their volume. East and west in this 
respect have undergone opposite developments. 
This transition from measures to weights was fur- 
thered, on the one hand, by the easier supervision 
of market business done by weight and, on the 
other, by the experience early obtained that it is 
not a matter of indifference whether very large 
or very small measures are used to measure dry 
wares. As the weight of the upper layers appre- 
ciably compresses the lower, the result is that, 
other things being equal, larger quantities weigh 
more per unit of capacity than small quantities. 
The t.able of measures of capacity commonly used 
in the early period is given below. The ratios 
show that it is not homogeneous. The greatest 
variations prevail in the theoretical lists of mea- 
.sures; the figures quoted below which — presup- 
posing distilled water at normal temperature etc. 
— mean so many kilogrammes in weight, are 
based on an original measure of one mudd of the 
year 571 ft * 75 /^) tB the Cairo Museum, which, 


according to its inscription, held 337 dirham kail 
of pure°water. The measures usual in the early 
centuries of the nidjra seem however to have 
been smaller ranging down to the half of the 
figures here given. 

Measures of capacity or dry measure; 

tnudd {jaoHmd) 1 

sd" .... 4 • t t-b » 

makkuk . . 6. l|. I . . . . 6.87 „ 

kafiz . . . 48 . 12 . 8 . I . . 55-0 B 

Two avoirdupois weights were tacked on to 
this system : 

titask . . 240 . 60 . 4 tit * 5 • t . 275'tthg. 

hir'r . . 1440 • 3bo . 240 . 30 . 6. i . 1650.0 „ 

That these measures of capacity are not entirely 
forgotten is probably due to the fact that they 
have been retained in the legal literature. They 
have disappeared from the market-place, at least 
in the East. In the lands round the Western 
Mediterranean the kaflz has however survived down 
to the present day, e. g. in Tunis, in Sicily 
{cajiso and cajisone.^ a measure of weight for oil, 
n — 20 kg.) and in Spain {cahiz.^ plur. oahices.^ a 
measure for grain of about 6.6 hectolitre) etc. 

Bibliography. Sauvaire, Maliriaux pour 
servir a I'histoire de la numismatique et de la 
mitrologie tnusuhnancs.^ in the Journ. Asiat., 
viii., Seiies vii. (1886), 445 — 456; 60., A Trea- 
tise on Weights and ^features., by Ehya.. Arch- 
bishop of Nisibin., in the fourn. of the Roy. 
As. Sot., New Ser., xii. (1880), 115, 117, xvi. 
(1884), 518; Decourdemanche, Traite pratique 
des poids et measures des petiples ancient et des 
Arabes (Paris 1909), p. 84, 91 ; V. Queipo, 
Essai sur les systlmes inetriqnes et monetaires 
(Paris 1859), i. 360. (E. V. Zambaur.) 

KAFTAN (Turkish form of the Persian khaflan., 
which is found in the Shdhndtna — cf. 'Abd al- 
Kadir Baghdadi, Lughat-i Shdhndma ., ed. by Sa- 
lemann under the title '^Abdulqddiri Bagdddensis 
Lexicon Sahndmianiivi.^ p. 79 — and Asadl’s Lu- 
ghat-i Furs., ed. P. Horn, p. 99; also Arabic 
khaftan)., was an upper garment worn in peace 
time , a kind of long tunic with sleeves, 
which in time of war was worn over the mail- 
shirt (tabard). This word as well as the article 
of dress came quite early among the Arabs under 
the influence of Persian fashions. Cf. al-Tabari ed. 
de Goeje, iii, 236,14 sqq.-., “^Arlb, p. 177 i 
Mas'udi (Paris ed.), viii. 52. — Travellers describe 
the khaftan as a long robe, reaching below the 
knee, sometimes to the calves and sometimes down 
to the ankles, open in front and having sleeves, 
which were slit at the wrists or up to the middle 
of the arms. This garment was introduced into 
the ISarbary States by the Turkish conquest and 
spread by fashion as far as Morocco (Host, Nach- 
richten von Marbkos und Fes., Copenhague 17^*1 
p. 1 15) where it is sometimes found, especially 
among women , without sleeves (Lempriere , A 
Tour to Morocco., London 1791, p- 385)- 
amirs and shaikhs of the Syrian Bedouins in 
d’Arvieux’s time wore the kaftan as a winter gar- 
ment (d’Arvieux, Voyage dans la Palestine., Paris 
I 7 i 7 i p. 206). — Among the Ottoman Turks in 
earlier days kaftan was also the name for a robe of 
honour, which, — less important than the sable-skin 
— , was granted on the occasion of appointment 
to an office. The distribution of such robes 0* 
honour took place after the two Bairam [q- v.] festi- 
vals in the presence of the Grand Vizier under 
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the direction of the kaftanjjl bailn^ an official 
whose duty it was to take charge of and keep in 
condition the fur-iobes of honour. At the present 
day this garment seems to be very little worn. 
Ilamdibey and Marie de Launay, Lcs Costumes 
fopulaires de ia Turquic cu (Constantinople 

1873) only mention it (p. 238) when desciibing 
a Kurdish woman fiom Hrarput : A kaftan of fine 
dark green cloth, open in front and widely cut out 
in the form of an escutcheon on the breast, leaves 
the upper part of the shirt quite exposed and does 
not entirely cover the lower half. . . . The very long 
sleeves of the kaftan ending in a quadrangular 
piece are taken in above the wrists so as nut to 
conceal the silver armlets. The sleeves are edged 
with galloon and notched gold lace. 

Bibliography'. Nizam al~Din Mahmud Kaii, 
Dlwan-i Elbise (Constantinople 1303), p. 199; 
R. Dozy, Diet, dcs noms des veteinents, p. 162 
jyy. ; Barbler de Meynard, Arr/y)/. au.x diet, turcs.^ 
ii. 525 riy.; d’Ohsson, Tableau del' empire otbo- 
man.^ iii. 260, vii. 199; Lane, Manticrs and 
Customs of the Modern Egyptians^ p. 30 riy. ; 
Lammens, Rem. siir les mots frauf. derives de 
I'arabe^ p. 66. (Cl. Huart.) 

KAFUR (also Kafur and KaffCr, cf. Lisan 
ald^Arab.. s. 't.Kfr atidA^V; in Sanskrit Aizz'/iTru, 
in Prakrit 'oi’a/ir/'a, Malay cam- 

phor, the resin of Laurus eamphora aati Dryoba- 
lanops aromatica, was an object of commerce with 
India from the days of the ancient Persians; on 
the capture of al-Mada^in, the Arabs found lich 
stores of this drug, the use of which they did not 
know; they took it for salt (al-Baladhuii, ed. de 
Goejc, p. 264; Ibn al-Athir, cd. Tornberg, ii. 401) 
Ibn al-Baitar mentions different sorts of camphor, 
of which fansUri and riyahl were considered 
the best; all these kinds were purified before 
being used. Marco Polo (ed. Sue. de Geogr , 
Paris 1865, i. 447; transl. Yule, revised by H. 
Cordier, London, 1903, ii. 299 and note 3,p.302 — 4) 
says the camphor of Fansur was the best and 
most expensive; it was said to be weighed against 
gold. Fansur — most probably an old name for 
llarus (cf. Tijdsehr. van het Kon. Nederl. Aard- 
rijkskundig Genootschap Series 2, xvii., 1904, 
p. 18 — 22, 27—29; Encycl. van Nederl.-Indie^., 
i. l’] 2 sq.') on the west coast of Sumatra (Resi- 
dency of Tapanuli) from which the kapur Barus 
came — • is frequently mentioned by Arab writers ; 
from the first half of the third (ninth) century we 
find the name in different historico-geographical 
reports as the place of origin of an exceptional 
quality of camphor. 

^ The name of this resin is also found in the 
lyur’an (Ixxvi. 5): “The righteous shall drink there 
(in^ Paradise) out of a goblet, the contents of 
which are mixed with kafur" ; according to the 
Muslim commentators, either to indicate the plea- 
sant flavour of the Ireverage or perhaps as the 
name of a spring in Paradise (al-Tabari, Tafslr., 
Cairo 1321, xxix. tii sql). The latter explanation 
IS based on the fact that at the beginning of 
verse 6 the word (spring) is found. 

Bibliography. Ibn al-Baitar, al-Didmi'- li- 
Mufradat al-Adviya (Cairo 1201), iv. 42 — 44; 
French transl. by Leclerc, iii. 127; al-Mas'udI, 
Murui^ (Paris), i. 338, 340 ry. ; a.l-Kazwinl., Athar 
ol-Bilad, ed. W ustenfeld, p. 68 ; Ibn Battuta (Paris), 
IV. 141 ; G_ Ferrand, Textes geographiques (1913), 
•u ti. s. Index under Catnphre ; Yule and Burnell, 


Hobson-Jobson.^ new ed. by \V. Crooke (London 
1903)1 s. V. Camphor', W. Heyd, Af/jZ. du Com- 
meice du Levant du (Leipzig 1885/6), 

i. 165, 174, 379, ii. 151, 500, 590 sqq. 

_ (Cl. Huart.) 

Kafur, Ai’.u T-Misk al-IkhvhIdI, also AL- 
L.a: thI or .At-SuRl, called al-LabI in a poem by 
a!-Mutanabbi after a place in Nubia, ruler of 
Egypt and Syria in the fourth century of the 
Hidjra. Kafar was born in Nubia or Abyssinia 
between the years 291 (904) and 308 (320) (so 
greatly do the statements of the chronicles vary). 
The fact that he began life as a horribly ugly 
slave and rose to be ruler of Egypt and Syria 
and the celebrated patron of scholars and friend of 
al-MutanabbI [q. v.], the gieatcsl poet of his time, 
has aroused a great interest in him among the 
Arab historians and given him a greater fame 
than his importance really deserves. As the Mae- 
cenas of poets and scholais, he found kindly bio- 
graphers who have praised him as a model of 
fidelity for his devotion — not always maintained 
— to the Ikhshidids [q. v.]. His biography is adorned 
with numerous anecdotes about his humble origin 
and his rise and about his friendship with al- 
Mutanabbl. He is only of importance in history 
because he resisted the advance of the Fatimids 
[q. V.] in the west and of the Arab dynasties in 
North Syria and maintained by his ability for two 
decades the kingdom founded by the Ikhshidids 
in 323 (935). After his death it soon broke up. 
As a young slave he is said to have e.xpressed 
the ambitious wish to become one day ruler of 
Egypt, to a companion who had said his ideal 
was to become cook in a cookshop so that he 
might always eat his fill. As a slave he had the 
good fortune to be sold to the governor Muham- 
mad al-l khsh id (323—334 = 935—946); ‘hal he 

was almost immediately given away by him on ac- 
count of a skin disease and again taken back, may 
well be an embellishment, to contrast his degrada- 
tion with his all the more marvellous rise. Another 
narrator says that he was sent with money by his 
former master to the governor al-lkhshid but the 
latter sent the money back and retained Kafur in 
his service instead. It is also related that he was 
the only one to remain by his master when his 
comrades had negligently left the governor’s room 
to see a passing elephant. Both these stories only 
show that the governor had on some occasion 
had his attention specirdly attracted to him. He 
must certainly have early recognised his merit and 
put tiust in him, for he made this ugly, despised 
slave the tutor of his children and a general. In 
the latter capacity he distinguished himself in 329 
(940) in a battle near Aleppo which he captured 
for his master. When al-lkhshid felt his end was 
near at the close of 334 946 )i appointed 

him guardian of his younger son Awnudjur (the 
name is very diversely written) whom the Caliph 
had previously appointed joint-ruler with his father. 
The real power remained in Kafur’s hands even 
after Awnudjur became of age, although he pro- 
vided for the preservation of the Ikhshidid dynasty 
tjy ggttmg Awnudjur’s brother All recognised as 
joint-ruler and successor in 33 ^ ( 949 )* Later in 
343 (854) Awnudjur, at the instigation of his 
friends, tried to shake of the tutelage of Kafur, as 
he felt himself restricted in his freedom of action 
and expenditure — • he only received 400,000 
dinars out of Kafur’s rich revenues. He therefore 
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went to Ramla in Palestine in order to be able 
from there to exert real authority over Syria and 
then on Egypt. But the plan did not come to 
fulfilment, as his mother and Kafur, warned in 
time, were able to appease him. The relationship 
remained unchanged till Awnudjur died in Dhu 
’ 1 -Ka'da 349 (Dec. 960]. After the death of Aw- 
nudjur, Kafur had his brother ‘^Ali confirmed in 
office as governor by the Caliph towards the end 
of the year. Kafur remained his guardian, although 
“^Ali was 24, and only allowed him an income of 
400,000 dinars. The power of Egypt was again 
extended over Syria, so that 'All was mentioned 
next to the Caliph in the Friday service in Aleppo 
and northwards as far as Tarsus. When 'Ali died 
six years later in 35S (96^)1 Kafur himself as- 
sumed the government and was confirmed in office 
by the Caliph, as 'All's son Ahmad was only 9 
years old. He did not enjoy his independence 
long, for he died in 357 (968). His successor was 
the Ahmad whom he had superseded. 

Kafur was able to maintain order in Syria and 
Egypt. Shortly after the death of al-lkhshid, he 
recaptured from Saif al-Dawla, ruler of Aleppo, 
Damascus which the latter had taken. Kafur was 
able skilfully to maintain his position between 
the Baghdad Caliph and the Fatimid ruler of 
North Africa. His riches were celebrated; his 
estate consisted of art-treasures of all kinds rather 
than of gold. He was a man who loved pomp; 
like Saif al-Dawla, exceedingly liberal to scholars 
and poets, so that his court was a popular one 
and his far our sought. When al-MutanabbI became 
estranged from Saif al-Dawla, he came on Kafur’s in- 
vitation to Cairo, where he lived for some years. 
In the first period of his stay there he composed 
famous panegyric, on Kafur; but the intimacy did 
not last long, as Kafur did not give him a po- 
sition in the administration which he is alleged 
to have promised him. He excused himself by 
saying that he could not trust an office to a man 
who had posed as a prophet. K.ifur also devoted 
much time to scholarly studies and is said to have 
written poetry. Many scholars were in his ser- 
vice, of whom the best known is al-Kindl who 
composed a history of Egypt for him. 

B ibliograp h j : lira Sa'id, A'i/ab al-Mughrib 
l-Maghrib^ Bk. iv., ed. rvith an excerpt 
from al-Kindi’s TariMi Misr by Kn. L. Tall- 
quist, where the bibliography is fully given at 
the beginning of Kafur’s exhaustive biography 
(p. 78—86, Arab, text 46—48); also al-HalabI 
in W iistenfeld , Dii: Statthalter von Aegypten 
ziir Zat dcr Chalifcn^ 4. Abt., p. 37 — 50 and 
59 — 61 {Ab/i. d. K. Ges. d. If'iss. zu Gottingen^ 
xxi. [1876]): lira Khallikan, ed. Wiistenfeld' 
N®. 556 and Ind.; al-Makrizi, al-Khitat (Bulak 
1270), ii. 26 sqq.\ Abu 'I-Mahasin Ibn’ Taghri- 
bardl, ii., Jahr 373—395 passim; al-Mutanabbi, 
Dizvan (ed. Dieterici), al-A'dfurlvdt, p. 623 sqq. 
and further souices quoted in Tallquist. ’ 

_ (M. SOIIERNHEIM.) 

KAGHAD, K.t(iHlD (from the Persian kdghadh^ 
perh-ips of Chinese origin), paper. In the e.arly 
period of development of Muslim culture the east 
was only acquainted with papyrus {kirCas) as writing- 
material. It was Chinese prisoners of war brought 
t.r .'Samarkand after the battle of Atlakh near Talas 
that hrst introduced in 134 (751) the industry of 
paper-making from linen, flax or hemp rags after 
the method used in China. The various kinds of 


paper then made are the following: fi/'a~ont (Pha- 
roah’s paper), a kind which was destined to com- 
pete with papyius even in the land ot Us origin (the 
oldest paper with Aiabic wilting on it found in Egypt 
dates from 180 — 200 = 796 — Si 5); sulaimanl^ 
from Sulaiman b. Rashid, the treasurer of Khora- 
san under llarun al-Rashid; dja'far'i^ called after 
Dja'far al-Baimaki; talhi^ from Talha b. Tahir, 
the second ruler of the Tahiiid dynasty; tdhirl^ 
from Tahir ii., of the same dynasty ; nTth~i^ in al- -* 
lusion to the Samanid Nuh I. 

Paper mills were erected elsewhere on the plan 
of those in Samarkand : al-Fadl, brother of Dja'far 
al-BarmakI, who had been governor of Khorasan 
in 178 (794) probably founded the paper-mill in 
the Dar al-Kazz quarter in Baghdad. Soon after- 
wards others arose in Tihama, Yemen and Egypt, 
where paper ultimately drove out papyrus, also 
in Damascus, Tripoli, Hama, Manbidj, Tiberias, 
the Maghrib, Spain (at Xativa), Persia and India. 

AZd ghadh-kiinan, the “paper-makeis”, was the name 
taken by the people of the village of Khunadi or 
Khuna in Adharbaidjan, two days’ journey from 
Zandjan, on account of the excellent paper made 
theie. The place was destroyed by the Mongols, 
who however founded a colony, Mughullya, there. 
(Barbier de Meynard, Diet, de la Perse., p. 219; 
HadjdjI Khalifa, Constantinople ll 45 i 

p. 298; transl. by Norberg, i. 365). 

On the preparation of paper and the different 
methods of colouring it, interesting details are 
given by J. v. Karabacek, Nette Quellen z. Papier- 
geschiehtc vciMitt. aus dcr Sanunl. der Papyrus Erzh. 
Rainer, iv. 75 sqq. 

According to a statement of al-Ma^iizI {al- 
KMtat, ed. Wiet, ii. 34), Dja'far al-Barmaki had 
parchment replaced by paper in the government 
offices. 

The paper used in the east is now almost en- 
tirely of European manufacture. In Peisia we still 
find a Chinese paper, called Khan BaPk (Turkish 
name of Pekin), a scarce paper, sought after for 
its durability. The Cairo printers prefer a strong 
yellow-coloured paper called nabatl (Pers. nabdt, 
sugar-candy). 

A paper-mill long ago destroyed {^Keighad- 
Khdna, popularly Kiat-Hdne') has given its name 
to the Imperial Kiosk and the public promenade 
of the “Sweet Waters of Europe” in Constantinople. 

Bibliography. Fihrist, ed. Fldgel, p. 21; 
Kalkashandl, DaiP al-Subh, i. 412; do., Subh 
al-A'^shd, i. 474, 476; Karabacek, Mitt, aus der 
Samml. der Papyius Erzh. Rainer, ii./iii. 87 — 

1 78 ; Chavannes, Dee. sur les Tou-kiue oeci- 
dentaux (St. Petersburg 1903), p. 297; Cl. Huart, 

Les calligraphes et les niiniaturistes de Vorient 
musulman, p. 8 — 1 1 ; J. E. Polak, Persien (Leipzig 
1865), '• 268; Jouannin and Van Gaver, Turquie, 

P- 457 ; d’Ohsson, Tableau de I' empire othoman, 
iii- 155. (Cl. PIuaRT.) 

KAHF, Title of Sura xviii. of the Kuran. — 

8ee also ashab al-kahf. 

al-KAHHAR, one of the names Allah, cf. 
ALLAH, i. 303a. 

KAHIN (a., plur. knhhdn or kahana\ fern, kd- 
hina, plujr. kawdhin, abstract of profession kihdnd) 
is the name of the seer or soothsayer(/x«vTi;, 
vates) among the pagan Arabs. It corresponds to the 
Hebrew kohen, Aramaic, kdhen, kiihnd (priest); it 
is not an arabicised form of this however, but 
belongs to the original stock of the old Arabic 
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language (otherwise Noldeke, Netie zur 

semitischen Spradmnssenschaft^ p. 36, note 6), for 
the Jewish kohen, kahen is entirely different in 
character from the Arab kahin; the former, al- 
though in all probability at onetime also a sooth- 
sayer, later appears only as a dealer in oracles 
and particularly as sacrificer and teacher of 
the Torn, while it cannot lie shown that the 
latter, who is never a priest (which is contra- 
dictory to von Kremer — see below in the Bi- 
bliography — p. 74 and also to Wellhausen, 

p. 134 and elsewhere), ever held these functions, 
neither was he permanently connected at all with 
worship and places of worship, but seems to have been 
quite unrestricted in the exercise of his activities. 

The kahins of course have their origin in the 
shamans, medicine-men, and fetish-priests, but in 
the form in which we first meet them in the old 
Arabic tales, in the Iladith and, much more rarely, 
in the pre-Islamic poetry, they have already passed 
beyond the ruder forms of shamanism. Their mantic 
knowledge is based on ecstatic inspiration. They 
have also, it is true, visions by night which reveal 
to them future and other events and things hidden 
from the ordinary mortal (al-Mas'udi, iii. 379, 394 
sq.\ Sprenger, i. 176 sq. etc.), but they are not 
really visionaries. Their inspiration is of demoniacal 
origin; a djinnl or shaifan “demon” {Zuiy-btiov) who 
is called their tab^' “companion”, sahib “comrade”, 
viawla or wali^ “friend” (“familiar spirit”), not in- 
frequently also their rd'i or ri^i (probably “seer”), 
speaks out of them. This personification of their 
ecstacy, which at once stamps them as connected 
with the old fashioned shaFir “bard” (literally “know- 
er”), also endowed by djinns with supernatural, 
magic knowledge (cf. vales = poeia)^ is conceived as 
being so substantial that the daimotiion regularly 
appears as the I — his alter ego, the kahin, on 
the other hand, appears as the “thou” of the pro- 
phetic utterance, that the latter clearly notices 
the approach of the spirit, feels himself struck by 
his foot, hears his voice from a distance etc. 
(Sprenger, loc. cit. ; Holscher, p. 85), indeed, these 
familiars even have their own names (like the 
familiar spirits of the poets, see Yakut, Mifdjam, 
ed. Wustenfeld, iv. 914, 14 sq. and al-Djahiz, vi. 
69 = van Vloten, viii. 65). The kahins give 
their utterances in the form of the sad/, short 
sentences in rhythmic prose, with single or more 
rarely alternating rhyme, such as had been usual 
in Arabia from early times for all utterance in the 
higher and lower branches of divination and magic, 
etc. (Only very rarely is regular verse also used, 
e. g. Aghattd, xi. 161,13). Besides the sa^', the 
zatnzama is characteristic of the kahin’s utterances, 
the mysterious “humming” with which it was de- 
livered (Ibn Hisham, Sira, i. 1 71, 7 and thereon ii. 
58). The v/ordsadf may in this sense have originally 
meant nothing more than the “purring” or “chirp- 
ing” or such like of an alleged demon’s voice) the 
verb sadgcPa is also used in other connections of 
“purring” or “chirping” of the djinns, regularly of 
course, of the “cooing” of pigeons and also of the 
“groaning” of camels ; cf. in the O. T. e. g. Isaiah, 
XXIX. 4). The kahins, the majority of whom are to 
be considered frauds, of course often express them- 
^Ives in very obscure and ambiguous language. 
They give greater emphasis to their utterance by 
striking oaths, swearing by the earth and sky, 
sun, moon and stars, light and darkness, evening 
and morning, plants and animals of all kinds etc. 

The Encyclopaeda of Islam, II. 


(For kahins’ utterances, see e. g. Holscher, p. 87 sq., 
95 al-Mas^udl, iii. 387 sqq.-, al-Ibshihl, Ch. 

60; Aghani, xi. 161, 10 sqq.y 

Kahins play an extremely important part in 
public as well as private life. They are interro- 
gated in alt important tribal and state occasions — 
especially before warlike enterprises, razzias, etc. 
in which they take part themselves as a rule, in- 
deed, they sometimes lead them in person (cf. De- 
borah in the O. T.). Kings and queens therefore 
keep their prophet or prophetess (D. H. Muller, 
Die Bingen and Schlbsser Sndarabicns nach dem 
Iklil des Hamdani, i. 74, and al-Tabari, ed. de 
Goeje, i. 762, 5), and the tribes have a kahin or 
kahina as well as a sKsPir “poet” and khatib “orator”. 
In private the kahins especially act as judges in 
disputes and points of law of all kinds, so that the 
conception of kahin is closely connected with 
that of hakam “judge” (al-Hutai’a, NO. xvii. 7; 
al-Ibshihi, Cairo 1321, ii. 73, i). Their decision is 
considered as a kind of divine judgment against 
which there is no appeal. .At the same time they 
interpret dreams, find lost camels, establish adul- 
teries, clear up other crimes and misdemeanours, 
particularly thefts and murders, etc. In these pro- 
ceedings they descend to a somewhat lower scale of 
divination, viz. to that of the 'flrr(7/or OT«Wr(/'(see 
above i. 460b and cf. Ibn al-.Athir, al-Nihaya, iv. 40, 
al-Djahiz, vi. 62, 5 infra, and al-Mas‘udi, iii. 352). 
For such work they received an honorarium — 
forbidden in the Hadith — (Itiilwan', al-Bukhari, 
ed. Krehl-Juynboll, ii. 43, 55 el passim). Of course, 
people liked to test their mantic abilities before 
paying them. 

The influence of these men and women was 
naturally great and often stretched far beyond the 
bounds of their tribes. They were not by any 
means recruited solely from the lower strata of 
society, but sometimes belonged to most distin- 
guished families, occasionally even the saiyid 
or chief of a tribe was also its kahin (Lammens, 
p. 204, 257 : al-ITjahu, vi. 62 = van Vloten, vii. 
184; also Wellhausen, p. 134 who, however, says 
wrongly that such aristocratic kahins had inhe- 
rited their office). They were in any case among 
the leaders or the intellectual aristocracy of their 
tribe (cf. the chapter Asmlf al-kuhhan wa 'l-huk- 
kdm wa 'l-khutablf wa 'Dulanta^ min Kahtdn “The 
names of the seers, judges, orators and learned 
men of Kahtan” in al-Djahiz, al-Bayan, i. 136 
infra, cf. also 113,15 C^iro 1333, ^92, 

cf. 159)- 

Among famous soothsayers of both sexes were 
Satih al-Dhi’bi in Syria and Shikk b. Sa'b of the 
Badjila, (who often appear together but are both 
quite mythical), the probably equally unhistorical 
Yemen princess Turaifa, a kind of Cassandra, al- 
Ma’mnr al-Harithi of the Madhhisij, 'Amr b. pju'aid 
al-Afkal, the chief of the Rabi'a, Sawda" bint 
Zuhra among the Kurai^ , Zarka bint Zuhair 
among the Kuda^a, etc. (Wellhausen, p. 136, nl- 
Mas‘udl, iii. ’352, 364 et passim-, van Vloten, vii. 
172, 174, 180 etc., etc.). The South Arabian sooth- 
sayers enjoyed a particularly high reputation 
{Aghani, viii. 5G 4 )- 

Practically synonymous with kahin is the word 
hdzl (plur. huzdt, also haza and hazun, fern, haziya, 
plur. haw^zi), which is not uncommonly found. 
It corresponds of course to the Hebrew koza, but is 
undoubtedly also a genuine Arabic word. On the 
other hand, we must sharply distinguish from the 

40 
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kahin, who, as above explained, owes his super- 
natural knowledge to internal inspiration, these 
practitioneis of the lower forms of divination and 
magic . who employ external , technical means 
that is, who follow a mere routine that^ may 
be acquired by any one, namely the 
zadjir who watches the flight of birds, 'Ctxe.^a iJ-, 
hazir and hazzar^ who reads footprints, the '^arraf 
or mu^arrlf (see also above on these terms), the 
water-diviner, the mnna^djim^ the astiologer, al- 
nazir fi asrar al-laff or hand-reader, the hhatt who 
telis fortunes from lines on the ground, al-dai-ib 
nr al-tarik hi U-Iidsa^ who works by casting stones, 
the enchanter, slihir or raki. These too are sometimes 
called but only by an erioneous use of the 

word, which probably only came into vogue when 
Islam had put an end to the higher ait of the 
soothsayer, kiluma^ while external divination and 
magic survived. I should like here, .again to 
insist (against Wellhausen, p. 134 and elsewhere) 
that the kahin was not, like the Jewish kohen, 
also supplier of oracles. It is especially noteworthy 
that we never find him in connection with divina- 
tion by arrow (Jsliksdm). 

The prophet Muhammad disclaimed being a j 
kahin (Sura lii. 29, Ixix. 42; also passages like 
Ixxxi. 22 sqq.). But his earliest appearance as a 
prophet reminds us strongly of the manner of 
these soothsayers. lie was an ecstatic and had 
“true dreams” like them; his daimonion (sahib) 
was the (holy) spirit, whose place was later taken 
by the angel Gabriel. His revelations are, like the 
utterance of the kahin ^ comprised in sadf' and 
sometimes begin with the usual abstruse oaths; 
even the forms which he was still using for 
administering justice and settling disputes in Me- 
dina during the early years of his stay there 
correspond in their main features to those of the 
p.agan kahin and hakam. 

It is therefore not surprising that his Meccan 
countrymen regaided him as a kahin and that his 
protestations that he was nothing of the kind, but 
a “prophet”, a “messenger of God” made little 
impression on them. The anti-prophets also, Musai- 
lima, 'J'ulaiha, and particularly al-Aswad al-Ansi, 
no less than Sadjah, a lady member of the faculty, 
played their parts in the guise of kahins. 

Islam with its monotheism, its doctrine of the 
cessation of all revelation with Muhammad and 
its regulation of all social customs through the 
fikh wiped out the old soothsayers, only gradually, 
it is true, for we still hear in 132 A. H. of a kahin 
(al-Tabari, iii. 21, 9; on kahana in modern Arabia, 
see Landberg, La languc arabi et ses dialectes^ 
p. 70; on woman seers in Muslim N. \V. Africa, 
see Doutte. p. 32 ryy.). Muhammad himself pro- 
bably never doubted the supernatural nature of 
the kahin’s utterance. But when he declared the 
knowledge possessed by the demons, whom he 
at the same time degraded to devils, to have been 
stolen from heaven and to be falsified and confused 
(Sura Ixxii. 8 ryy., xxxiv. 13, vi. 112; Ibn Hisham, 
Ana, i. 131 jy.), he brought their prophecies into 
great disrepute, and thus those traditions arose, 
which warned believers against utilising the ser- 
vices of a kahin (al-Suyuti, al-Diami' as-sa g hir^ 
sub man aid kdhinan\ al-Bulihari, ii. 43, 55, et 
passim\ cf. also the remark of Ibn 'Abbas Jydkum 
raa 'l-kihdna etc. in al-ZamaMishari’s Kashshaf^ 
on Slim xxxi. 34). 

Bibliography. Wellhausen, Keste atabi- 


schen Heidentiims-.^ p. 134 J'yy., i43i 
Sprenger, Das Lebcn und die J.ehi e des Alo~ 
/lamniad^, i, especially p. 255 sqq.', von Kre- 
mer, Studien zur -aerglcichenden Culturgeschichte.^ 
vorzuglich uach arabisehen iditellen^ iii. and iv. 
(Sitzungsb. der phil.-h IS t . K I . der ll iener Akadeiuie.^ 
cxx. 8), p. 73 \ Vloten, Damonen^ 

GdstCi' tind ZiTttl’jr Lei den alien Arabern. Mit- 
teilnn^en ai(s Djahitz' Kiiab al-haixvCin (in the 
Wiener Zeitschr. f. die Kundc des Morgenlandes^ 
vii. 169 sqq.^ 233 sqq.^ viii. 59 Ooldziher, 

Abhaitdl. zur arah. Fhilologte^ i. 18 69, 

107 sqq.\ Lagrange, Kitides sur les religions se- 
miiiques'^^ p. 218 sq.\ Doutte, Magic ct Religion 
dans rZ/rique du Noid^ p. 28 sqq.\ D. B. Mac- 
donald, Ihe Religious Life and Attitude in Islam^ 
p> 25 — 33 et passim'^ Holscher, Die Frofeten. 
Outer sue hun gen zur Religionsgeschichte Israels^ 
p, 79 sqq.\ Lammens, Lc berceau de V Islam ^ 
i. 204 sq.^ 257; Schrieke, Die Hinwielsreise 
Muhammeds m Der hlam^\\. 22 sqq.‘^ al-Djahiz, 
A'if. al-Hayatvdn^ passim (cf. v. Moten); al- 
Mas'adi/ ed. Karbier de Meynard and 
Pavet de Courteille, iii. 347 al-Kazwini, 

^A^a’ib al-Makhltikdl, ed. Wustenfeld, p. 318 
sqq 5 Ibn ^laldun, Alukaddima^ ed. Quatremere, 
Not, et Extr.^ xvi. 181 sqq.\ IransL de Slane, 
xix. 206 sqq. (ed. Cairo 1327, p. I12 sqq.)] al- 
Ibshiln, al’Musiatraf.^ Ch. lx. (A. Fischer.) 
adKAHINA, the prophetess, the seer. 
Even her name (Damya, Dihya) — for KShina is 
simply an epithet — is doubtful. According to Ibn 
Khaldun, she belonged to the Djarwa, a Jewish(?) 
tribe in the Awras [q. v.], which gave chiefs to 
the Berbers descended from al*Abtar. When Hass2n 
b. al-Nuhnan [q. v.], had conquered the Byzantines, 
he advanced against the Awras where the Kahina 
reigned. The latter inflicted a heavy defeat on 
him at Miskiyana (between 'Ain Baida^ and Te- 
bessa in the modern department of Constantine) 
or according to other authorities, in the Gabes ter- 
ritory or at the Oasis of Ninv, and drove him 
back beyond the frontier of Ifrikiya. The difficul- 
ties in which his wars in the east had involved the 
caliph 'Abd al-Malik, delayed the despatch ot 
reinforcements. During this period the Kahina is sai 
to have extended her sway over the whole country, 
and to prevent the Arabs from making new inroads, 
she destroyed the towns, cut down the forests an 
laid the country waste. At the same time she is sai 
to have adopted as a son a prisoner named Khali 
h, Yazid al-KaisI with whom she claimed foste^ 
kinship, which, however, did not prevent her adopte 
son from afterwards betraying her. Her devasta- 
tions estranged the people from her and when 
five years later Hassan b. al-Nu'man returne 
with reinforcements, the Kahina was defeated in a 
fierce battle at Tabarka (82 or 84=701 o*" 7^) 
and killed in the Awras at the place called Bir 
ai-Kahina. By her advice two of her sons ha 
gone over to the Arabs before the battle and even 
received commands in the Muslim army, which con- 
tinued the war against the Berbers. In reality 
do not even know for certain whether the Kahina 
was a queen or simply an inspired woman h e 
Lalla Fatima, who was the soul of the resistance 
of the Kabyls against the French in 1857* ^ 
most all that is told of her is legendary, the vo 
hmtary devastation of North Africa, her defence 
in the castle of el-Djem (the amphitheatre o 
Thysdrus) and the circumstances of her death. 
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Berber genealogist, Hani^ b. Bakur, even says that 
she ruled for 65 years and was 137 years old. 

Bibliography. Ibn Khaldun, al-Jha>\ vii. 8 
ry. ; partial Fr. transl. by de Slane, Histoire des 
Berb'eres.^ i. 213 — 215, iii. 193 J-y ; al-Baladhurl, 
Futuh al-Btildan., ed. de Goeje, p. 229; Ibn 
al-'Idiari, al-Baydn al-mughrib., ed. Dozy, i. 
20 — 24 ; al-Bakri, al-AIasalik 10a ' l-ATamalik.^ 
partially ed. by de Slane, Description de 
I'Afrique septentrionale.^ p. 7 ry., 31; al-Ti- 
djani, Rihla.^ transl. by Rousseau, p. 64—69; 
al-Nuwairl, in app. ii. to Vol. i. of Histoire 
des Serberes., p. 340 — 342; Ibn al-Nadji, Ma- 
'-diim al-Iman (Tunis 1320, 4 Vols.), i. 56 — 61; 
Mahmud b. Sa'id Makdish al-SafakusI, Niizhat 
al-Anzdr (Tunis 1321, 2 Vols), i. 76 — 80; 
Ibn Abi Dinar al-KairawanI, Kitiih al-Mtf'nis 
(Tunis 1286), p. 31 r?. ; Mawla Ahmed, Kihla 
(Fas n. d.), p. 48—51; transl. Berbrugger, 
Voyages dans le Slid de V Algerie {^Explor. 
scient. de V Algerie., ix., Paris 1846), p. 234 — 241 ; 
al-Urthilani , Nnzhat al-Anzdr (Algier 1326), 
p. loi — 104; Mercier, Histoire de I'Afri- 
que septentrionale., i. 212 — 218; Fournel, Les 
Berbers., i. 224 — 228; Faure-Biguet, Histoire de 
I'Afrique^ septentrionale (Paris n. d.), p. 25 — 
27; Masqueray, Traditions de V Auras Oriental 
{Bulletin de Correspondance Africaine., 1885, 
Part I — 2), p. 80 — S3 (where she is called 
Djema'a); De 'Lz.xWgws.^jMonographie de P Awes 
(Constantine 1904), p. 182. 

(Rene Basset.) 

al-KAHIR BI ’LLAH, AbO MansOr Muham- 
mad B. al-Mu'tadiu, b b a s i d Caliph. While 
his brother al-Muljtadir was still reigning he was 
proclaimed Caliph under the name al-Kahir, but 
was deposed again in a few days. After the death 
of al-Muktadir the Amir al-Umara’ Mu’nis pro- 
posed ai-Muktadir’s son Ahmad, afterwards the 
Caliph al-Radi as successor; instead of him, how- 
ever, al-Kahir at the age of 35 was proclaimed 
Commander of the Faithful (end of Shawwal 
320 =: Nov. I, 932). Although he wished to be 
regarded as devout and just, his treacherous and 
despotic nature was soon revealed. Through tor- 
ture the mother of al-Muktadir was forced to 
give up her whole fortune, and al-Kahir also ex- 
torted considerable sums from the sons and offi- 
cials of the late Caliph. On the advice of the 
vizier Ibn Mukla [q. v.] Mu^nis had the Caliph 
carefully watched, which naturally did not please 
the latter, and when he was intending to dismiss 
Ibn Mukla, the latter conspired with several others 
to overthrow al-Kahir and put Abu Ahmad, son 
of al-Muktafi, in his place. But the plot was be- 
trayed. While Ibn Mukla escaped by flight, Mu’nis 
was dismissed and when he went to the Caliph, 
the latter had him arrested and some time after- 
wards executed. Abu Ahmad was built into a 
wall, alive. Ibn Mukla, -however, did not cease in 
his efforts to incite the populace against al-Kahir 
and in Djumada i. 322 (April 934) an armed 
crowd broke into the palace. The half-intoxicated 
Caliph had to surrender; but when he refused 
to abdicate, he was blinded and thrown into pri- 
son. Eleven years later al-Mustakfi restored him 
to liberty and he lived as a beggar till his death 
in Djumada i. 339 (Oct. 950). 

Bibliography. al-Mas'udI , Murudp ed. 
Earbier de Meynard and Pavet de Courteille, viii. 
2S6 ryy,, ix. 48, 52; 'Arib (ed. de Goeje), 


p. 142 — 144, 180 — 186; Ibn al-AthIr (ed. Torn- 
berg),, viii. passim; Ibn al-Tiktaka, al-Fakhri 
(ed. Deienbourg), p. 374 — 376; Ibn Khaldun. 
al-Ibar., iii. 391 zyy.; Weil, Crj-r/o der Chalifen, 
ii. 562 — 564, 642 sqq.', Muir, The Caliphate, 
its Rise, Decline, and Fall^, p. 569 sqq. 

(K. V. Zettersteen.) 
al-KAHIRA. [See Cairo.] 
KAHRAMAN-NAMA (or Dastan-i Kahra- 
M.an), a Persian epic in prose, which, like 
the DdrTib-Ndma , Kirdn-i Habashi, Hushang- 
Mdma, Faghfur-Ndma, Tahmurdth-Ndma etc. 
belongs as regards subject matter to the prose 
epics which form a cycle round Firdawsl’s Shdh- 
Ndma\ like the two first named it is ascribed to 
Abu Tahir Tartusi [TarsusI, q. v.]. 

The epic which takes us back to the days of 
the Old Iranian ruler Hushang and describes the 
exploits of the hero Kahraman called Katil, the 
“slayer”, has attained some importance in the po- 
pular liteiature of the Turks. Among them the 
very diffuse Persian version occupying eight books 
is compressed into one volume. The historical 
background is an effectively developed picture of 
the struggle between Islam and the Indian fire- 
worshippers. The legendary and fictitious however 
occupies a considerable space. In parts the Tur- 
kish version with its mixture of prose and poetry 
shows the favourite technique of the popular 
chivalrous romances and ballads. In it we also 
find many burlesque features which i-emind us 
very much of the medddh tales and their humo- 
rous situations. In many passages the secondary 
figure of the cunning, sly and covetous paladin, 
Gerden-KesiSn entirely overshadows the main 
hero Kahraman. His foolish pugnacity is pro- 
verbial; cf. Bakl’s Diwdn (litb. Constantinople 
1256), p. 37 {kasida l). 

The substance of the epic is briefly as follotvs. 
Kahraman, son of the Persian king Tahmasp, is 
carried off when three years old by a dlw and 
educated as one of their own children by other 
dtws on the mountain Kaf [q. v.]. His cousin 
and next successor to the throne, Kahtarasp, vo- 
luntarily renounces his claim to the throne of 
Iran after Tahmasp had died prematurely from 
grief at the loss of his only son, and becomes a 
paladin in the service of Hushang, who is chosen 
Shah. Through the whole epic runs the idea, 
freely proclaimed, that heroism is better than a 
kingdom, for the king’s throne is supported by 
the sword of the hero. 

When Hushang sets out to conquer India, he 
meets Kahraman, who has now grown up into a 
hero of terrible valour, has escaped from the 
dlta, and well armed, is going around as a free 
lance on the search for home and adventure. 
In his arrogance and boldness he becomes in- 
volved in a series of severe duels with Hushang’s 
heroes, in all of which he is victorious, until 
finally his identity is established by Kahtaran. He 
thereupon readily pays homage to Hashang and 
goes to India with him as one of his paladins. 
There they succeed, after much fighting and many 
vicissitudes, in taking the capital by a cunning 
coup, in which the king of the Indians is killed. 

Kahraman to whom the principal exploits fall, 
mounted on a six-footed, four-eyed, unicorn sea- 
monster that he has tamed, wins by his heroism 
as a bride the daughter of the Indian ruler, who 
has taken part in the fighting, unconquered and 
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invincible (Amazon episodes are found also elsewhere 
in the epicj. But Kahraman has to set out soon 
again to save the mother of Bahrain, another of 
Hu^ang’s heroes, from the power of a diw in 
the inaccessible crystal mountain. He succeeds in 
gaining the talisman of king Kailin, in liberating 
his bride, who in the meanwhile had been carried 
off, and in freeing Bahrain’s mother. Retuming 
to Peisia, he marries the Indian princess and le- 
mains in the service of Hushang’s successor, Shah 
Tahmurath. 

Bibliography'. Firdawsi, Shah-Name.^ Fr. 
transl. by J, Mohl {Le Livre des Rois.^ Paris 
1876), p. Ixxxvii. sq.'^ II. Ethe, Neupersische 
Litteralur in the Grundr. der Iran. Phil..^ ii. 
3185 Gibb, A History of Ottoman Poetry iii. 
149, footnote 6* Fleischer \n Cat. Libr. Manuscr. 
qui in Bibl, Senatoria Civitatis Lips, asservan- 
p. 522 N^. 280; Cat. Cod, Manuscr. 

Bibl, Regiat (Paris 1739), Codices Turcici.^ 
N». 320, 321, 343, 344; Fliigel, arah., fers. 

u. lurk, ffanihchr zii IVicn.^ ii. N*. 799; 

Pevtsch, Die Turk. Handschr zu Gotha.^ 

N®. 254—257; do. Verz. der lurk. Handschr. 
.... zu Berlin.^ N". 476; do., Verz. der fers. 

Handschr zu Berlin., N". 1039; Rieu, Cat. 

of the Turkish Manuscr. in the Brit. Mus.., 
p. 220a; Kah) aman-Namc ., Turk, transl. by 
Mehmed Emm Yemeni el-SelmaniyewI (lithogr. 
Kmistantiniyrle 1285). (Th. Menzel.) 

KAHRUBA or KAHRABA is our amber; 
the Persian word means attracter or robber of 
straw. Usually, as in al-KazwInl, its peculiar qua- 
lity is attributed to it without further note; Ibn 
al-Kabir, however, observes that it attracts straw 
quickly and strongly, when it is slightly rubbed. 
This attraction is used poetically as a metaphor 
for the attraction of lovers to each other. 

Amber was brought partly from the Baltic lands 
of Bulghar in the region of Kasan and was 
considered to be the resin of the Greek nut, 
and partly from Spain. Al-Ghafikl, who mentions 
both kinds, notes that it encloses flies, straw, etc. 

Ornaments of amber from the earlier period 
have not survived in the east; al-Washsba", how- 
ever, mentions specimens of yellow amber worn as 
ornaments by women, and the alchemist al-I^ildakl 
signs engraved in amber as talismans. In modern 
times beads of rosaries and cigar-holders are made of 
it. It has always been in frequent u.se as a medi- 
cine. Just as we derive the word electricity from 
electron so the Orientals do kahrabd’iya Uomkah- 
raba. Amber is frequently confused with sanda- 
rus, which, according to al-AntakI, attracts rubbed 
straw. On the other hand, we find the difference 
between them emphasized. 

Bibliography, cf. G. Jacob in the Ze/Zrc/lr. 
der Deutsch. Mo, gen I . GesellscJi.^ xliii. (1889) 

313 W-, xlv. (1891), 691 ryy.; Schneider, 

**''• 0*91)1 239 ■>■??•; E. Wiedemann, Beitrdge 
ii. in Sitzungsber. der 
physik.-mediz. Scz. in Erlangen., xxxvi. (1904) 

314 ^qq- and Archiv f. d. Gesch. d. Naturw 
u. Technik, i. (1909), 21 1. 


''' IEDEMANN.) 

KAHTABA b. Sn.tBlB al-TaT, an Arab g 
neral. We find K ah tab a, whose real name wi 
Ziyad, mentioned as early as the year 100(718/711 
among the twelve chiefs of the 'Abbasid factic 
ir "ho are said to have been chosen I 

the Kufan emissary Abu ‘Ikrima al-Saira^ to furthi 


the UAbbasid cause. When the long prepared revolu- 
tion broke out in the summer of 129 (747), Kahtaba 
was in Mecca to which he had gone in order 
during the pilgrimage to meet in person the leader of 
the '^Abliasids, Ibrahim b. Muhammad [q. v.]. He did 
not return to Khorasan till 130 (747/748) after 
Ibiahim had appointed him his general. xVbu Muslim 
[q. V.] gave him the supreme command in the war 
against the Umaiyads and he defeated Tamlm b. 
Nasr, son of the Umaiyad governor of Khorasan, 
Nasr b. Saiyar, at Tus. Tamlm fell in the battle 
and Nasr had to evacuate NTsabur and flee to 
Djurdjan. When the governor of the Trak, Yazid 
b. 'Omar b. Hubaira, sent an army under Nubata b. 
Hanzala al-Kilabi to Diurdian, Kahtaba took the 
field against him; on Dhii T-Hidjdja I, 130 (Aug. 
1, 748) Nubata was defeated and slain, and Nasr 
again took to flight with the object of making 
his way to Hamadhan, but died on the way in 
Rabi' i, 13 1 (Nov. 748). Kahtaba then turned 
his attention to the west. While his son Hasan 
was besieging Nihawand, where the remnants of 
Nasr’s army from Khorasan had united with the 
governor of Hamadhan’s Syrian troops who had 
fled from there, Kahtaba gave battle on Radjab 
23, 131 (March 18, 749) at Dj abalk near Isfahan 
to 'Amir b. pubara al-MurrI who was coming 
with a large Syrian army. The latter fell in the 
conflict. After Kahtaba had joined his son, the 
siege of Nihawand was continued with vigour, and 
after several months the Syrian garrison capitu- 
lated, while their comrades from ^orasan, who 
did not know of the capitulation, were all cut to 
pieces. Thereupon Kahtaba marched against Kufa 
via Hulwan and Khanikin, sending his son in ad- 
vance by the direct route. Ibn Hubaira advanced 
to meet him with a strong army, but Kahtaba 
succeeded in evading him and in passing the 
Tigris unscathed, and then camped near Anbar. 
When Ibn Hubaira followed him and pitched his 
camp at Fam Furat Badakla on the east bank of 
the Euphrates, Kahtaba crossed the river and 
marched along the west bank to a place opposite 
the enemy camp. In the night of Muharram 8, 132 
(Aug. 27, 749) he crossed the river again with a 
small body of men and surprised Ibn Hubaira 
who had to seek safety in flight. In the confusion 
of the fighting, Kahtaba disappeared completely; 
whether he was drowned or killed in the fight 
must be left undecided. 

Bibliography. al-Ya'kubi, ed. Houtsma, 
“■ 392, 398 sq.. 410 — 412; al-Tabarl, ed. de 
Goeje, ii. 1358, 1727, 1769, 1916, 195I1 1953 . 
1962, 1964, 198S, 2000 — 2006, 2016, iii. I — 9 . 
•2 — 19; Ibn al-AthIr, ed. Tornberg, v. s. Index; 
Ibn Khaldun, al-Ibar., iii. 117, 124 r/y.; Weil, 
Gesch. d. Chalifen., i. 698 sq . ; Wellhausen, Das 
arabische Beich, p. 315, 319, 325, 335 sqq. 

(K. V. Zettersteen.) 

KAHTAN is regarded by the Arabs of the 
Muhammadan epoch as the “father of (all) Yemen” 
(Ibn Hi^am, Slra,^ i. 4 j al-Mas'^udi, Murudj al-HlL^" 
hab.^ Paris 1861 — 77, i. 79; Die auf Sudarabien 
bez'uglichen Angabcn Naswan's im Sams alBUlum.^ 
ed. by '^Azimuddin Ahmad, p. 83 et passim) i. e. as 
the ancestor of all South Arabians, who 
therefore are usually described comprehensively as 
“Banu Kahtan”, “KabaMl Kahtan” or 
briefly “Kahtan”, when not called simply “Ye- 
menis”, Kahtan is thus contrasted with *^Ad- 
nan, the symbol of ethnological unity of all the 
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North Arabian‘5. In this we find agreement not only 
among the Arab scholars, genealogists, historians, 
geographers, etc. (cf. e. g. Wustenfeld, Genealog. 
Tabellen tier arab. Stanime u. Fantilien^ and the 
Register and Reiske , Frimae lineae historiae 
regnorum arabicoruni^ ed. Wustenfeld, p. 132 mi/.) 
but also in the ideas of the people , as they 
are still to be found in Arabia (see Doughty, 
Travels in Arabia Deserta^ i. 2S2) and as found 
at an earlier period notably in the poetry (see 
Abu Hanifa al-DInawarl, al-AMihar al-tiwal^ p. 348; 
al-Tabarl, ed. de Goeje, i. 1087, also ii. 1672, 
1985; al-Mas'tidl, op. cit..^ ii. 142; do., al-Tanbih 
wa 'l-Ishraf Bibl. Geogr. Arab..^ viii. 109, etc. 
etc.; in the statements, that reflect popular opinions, 
we indeed find as the counterpart of Kahtan 
usually not 'Adnan but his fictitious son Ma'add, 
e. g. Abu Hanifa al-Dinawari, op. cit., p. 281; 
al-Tabarl, op.cit..^ ii. 1056, 10S4; and al-Mas'^udi, 
al-Tanbih.^ p. 88, or his imaginary grandson 
Nizar, e. g. al-Mas'udI, v. 223, vi. 42 ry., 

46, 143, 150, and Ibn al-AthIr, al-A'amil., ed. 
Tornberg, iv. 273, or even his imaginary great- 
grandsons Mudar and Rabl'a, e. g. al-Tabail, 
op. cit.., ii. 1969 infra.^ 19^5 eq. Arabic sources 
usually give Kahtan the following ancestry 'Abar 
(not “^Abir, see e. g. Kamus., s. v.) — Shalakh (or 
^alah) — Arfakhshad'h (or Arfakhshad) — Sam — 
Nuh ; they also give him a brother, Falagh. (The line 
Kahtan b. Falagh b. 'Abar b. ghalakh etc. in al-Ta- 
bari, op. cit.., iil. 2400, and al-Dimashkf, Nukhbat al- 
Dahr.^ ed. Mehren, p. 249, 252 is obviously due 
merely to a slip). These names are of course simply 
arabicised forms of the Old Testament names ‘^E^ar 
(Eber) — Shalah (Shelah) — Arpa;^shaJ (Arphaxad) 
— Shem (Shem) — Noah (Noah) and Paldy (Peleg) 
Genesis x. and i. Chron. i. Kahtan is therefore 
identical with the O. T. Yoktan (Tsxrav), son of 
Eber and brother of Peleg and ancestor of various 
South Arabian peoples [Genesis x. 25 sqq., and 
i. Chron. 1. igryy); Yoktan, probably to be taken 
as meaning the “smaller”, the “younger”, i. e. as 
compared with his brother Peleg, might be a mere 
ethnological invention with the object of con- 
necting the Arabs with the Hebrews). The Arab 
genealogists, etc. are quite positive on their identity; 
they constantly assert; “Yaktan (more rarely Yaktan) 
is Kahtan” (e. g. al-Mas'udI, al-Tanbih.^ p. 31; do. 
Miirudj.^ iii. 143; Ibn al-Athir, op. cit.., i. 57, 
Ta^ al-’-A rus., sub kht ; see also Doughty, op. cit.., 
1. 229; Yaktan, it is true, appears occasionally 
through confusion as the brother or son of Kahtan, 
so Ibn Kutaiba, al-Ma^arif., ed. Wustenfeld, p. 14; 
al-Mas'udI, MuruAf., i. 79 sq . ; 7 ^^' al-^Arus, loc. 
cit., and al-Tabari, op. cit.., i. 217). Indeed, se- 
veral Arab scholars even assert — and on this 
they agree with von Kremer , Altarabische Ge- 
dichte iibcr die Volkssage von Jemen., p. 7 sq. — 
that Kalttan is only an arabicised form of Yoktan 
(al-Mas'udI, Muru^., iii. 143 and Tadj alAAriis., 
loc. cit.'). But Yoktan could not possibly become 
Rahtan by any phonological laws. The equation 
^ oktan = Kahtan has in all probability rather 
come to be made because some old Arab — pro- 
bably a Yemeni — genealogist quite arbitrarily, 
simply from a certain similarity of the names, 
identified the Biblical Yoktan with an actually 
existing South Arabian tribe Kahtan, so that by 
this artifice, the Yemenis might be linked up to 
the Biblical genealogical system, which reaches 
back to Adam, in the same way as had been 


done with the North Arabians under the influ- 
ence of the Kur’an and the Bible by tracing 
^Adnan back to Ishmael, the son of Abraham (see 
e. g. Ibn Hisham, op. cit.., p. 3 ry. ; al-Tabari, 
op. cit.., i. 1 1 13 ry. ; etc., etc.). Such a tribe of 
Kahtan, which would surely have been of a cer- 
tain degree of importance, cannot actually be 
proved with certainty to have existed in pre- 
Muhammadan Arabia. But it seems to me to be 
at least not impossible that the KxTMiTXi of Pto- 
lemy [Geogr.., vi. 7, 20, 23) are to be explained as 
“Kahtanites” (as Knobel has already done. Die 
Volkertafel der Genesis., p. 185, and more recently 
Moritz in Pauly’s Real-encycl. der klass Altertums- 
wiss.., new edition, s. v. Katanitai) and not as 
Katanites” (as von Kremer, uy'. r/V., p. 8, Sprenger, 
Die alte Geographic Arabiens., p. 207 and Glaser, 
Skisze der Gesch. u. Geographic Arabiens., ii. 283, 
423). The fact, that of the two or more tribes of 
Katan in question none could have been important 
enough to be known outside of Arabia, seems to me 
to be against the latter interpretation. The town 
of Kahtan (between Zabld and SaiTa’) mentioned 
by al-MukaddasI, Ahsan al-Takasim., 2”‘I ed. = 
£ibl. Geogr. Arab.., iii. 87, 94 seems also to point 
to an old South Arabian tribe of Kahtan (cf. also 
the Al Kahtan mentioned there p. 104 and described 
as the “oldest princes of Yemen”). Finally, it is 
not at all improbable that the beginnings of the 
modern clan Kahtan (see below) reach back to 
the pre-Muhammadan period. 

The great tribal confederation of the KahtSn 
fell — in the Muhammadan period at least — 
into two groups, the smaller of the Hi my a r and 
the larger of the Kahlan, whom the official 
genealogy put together as brothers and traced 
their descent from Kahtan by the following line: 
Ya'rtib — Yashdjub — Saba’ — Himyar -j- KahlSn 
(Wustenfeld, Tabellen., I ; al-Mas'udi, al-Tanbih., 
p. 80, 6 etc.; other lists, the first of them in con- 
nection with Genesis., x. 26 ryy., are given in Ibn 
'Abd Rabbihi, a/-VX’u' al-farid, Cairo 1305, ii. 57). 
In the genealogical table in Genesis, Saba’ (She/ 3 a’) 
appears as a son of Yoktan. Why the Arab genea- 
logists have inserted YaTub and Yashdjub between 
Kahtan and Saba’ (and the two are also found, but 
in the reverse order, in the genealogy of 'Adnan, 
as grandson and great-grandson or as great-grand- 
son and great-great-grandson of Isma'il; see Ibn 
Hisham, op. cit., p. 3 and al-Mas'udI, al-Tanbih, 
p. 80), is a question that can hardly be ans- 
wered with certainty. The Himyar [q. v.], 
the epigones of the Minaean, Sabaean and Him- 
yarite kingdom, were presumably for the most part 
settled, while the Kahlan may have for the 
most part been nomads or half-nomads; cf. the 
expressions: “the Himyar and the Arabs among 
the Yemenis”, “the Himyar and the clans [kabS’il) 
of Yemen” and similar expressions in Landberg, 
Arabica, v. 116 sqq. The numerous South Arabian 
tribes which we find in Muhammad’s time in most 
different parts of Northern Arabia and even in 
Syria and the 'Irak belong principally to the 
Kahlan. 

The Kahtan and the Ma'add were apparently 
separated even in the pre-Muhammadan period by 
a racial hatred, perhaps originally mainly based on 
the opposition between the desert and the sown. 
This enmity was intensified by the repeated raids 
of the Yemenis into the lands of the Ishmaelites 
[see above, i. 373] as well as later by the anta- 
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gonism between the Ansar (Medlnites) and the 
Kuraish, which came to a head after the death 
of the Prophet and influenced the history of the 
first two centuries of Islam in the most baneful 
fashion. It was perhaps this feud that first linked 
the Yemeni tribes on the one side and the Ish- 
mailite on the other into closer ethnological unities. 
One of its more innocuous results was the mtifa- 
khara^ the struggle for rank and glory, which 
continually prevailed between the two antipodes 
(cf. e. g. al-Mas'udi, Murndj^ vi. 136, ii. 142 etc.). 
The Kahtan, in view of the splendour of the 
ancient South Arabian kingdoms, had the more 
right at first to feel the more distinguished. But 
Islam with the mission of Muhammad and the 
primacy of the Kuraisli brought the Ma'add a 
tremendous superiority. The Yemenis endeavoured 
to counterbalance this in the most different ways. 
First of all they created an entirely romantic 
South Arabian saga, which pictured their past 
greatness in the most splendid colours (see below 
in the Bibliography). They then made Kahtan 
son of the Prophet Hud [q. v.], known from the 
Kurban, whom they next partly identified with 
^Abar (Nashwan, al-A'asJda al-Himyarlya.^ ed. von 
Kremer, p. 4. j Die auf Suda'-abien bezugUchen 
Angaben Nahvan's.^ p. 83; al-Ya'kubi, Ta^’rikh, 
ed. Iloutsma, i. 220; Ibn 'Abd Rabbihi, op. cit..^ 
ii. 57 ; al-Mas‘udi, al-Tanbih. p. 81; Doughty, op. 
oil , ii. 37, etc.). They then tried to connect 
themselves with the 'AclnSn genealogy: perhaps 
by partly making the ancient Djurhum [q. v.], the 
brothers-in-law of IsmaTl, to be direct descendants 
of Kahtan (Ibn Hisham, op. cit., p. 4; Abu Hamfa 
al-Dinawari, op. oil., p. 9; Ibn 'Abd Rabbihi, op. 
ctt.^ ii. 57; al-Mas'odr, al-Tanbih.^ p. 185; Abu 
I-Fid 5 , Alukhtasar Ba’rlkh al-Baskar.^ partly edited 
by Fleischer as Historia Anteislamica.,-p, 130, etc.) 
but especially by the fact that some of their g’e- 
nealogi,t» gave Kahtan a genealogy direct from 
Isms'il, who thus became “father of all the Arabs” 
(Ibn nisham,_n/. riV., p. 5; al-Tabari, op.cit.^ iii. 
2400; al-Mas'udi, iii. 142; io.,al-Tanbih., 

p. Si; al-Diraashki, op. at., p. 246, 252; al- 
Sam .am, al-Ansab, f. 443b, etc.). They may be 
also responsible for the theory that the Kahtan 
together with the ‘Ad [q. v.], Thamud, ' Tasm’ 
Imhk (Amalek, see ‘amauk), Djadis [q. v.l’ etc. 
the so-called “lost .Yrabs” {al-Arab al-bS'ida) re- 
present the genuine (primary) Arabs {aDArab al- 
"ariba or al-arbu’ etc.), while the Ma'add on the 
other hand are “arabicised (secondary) Arabs” 
{al-A>ab ,il-mtila\irriba-, cf. on this theory as 
well ^ as on the other, according to which only 
the .\d, Ihainud, etc., are ^Arab ^driba, the 
lyahtan on the contrary muta^arriba and 

the Ma add^ \-lrab musta'/iba. Lane, Lexicon, sub 
at- Arab-, Knobel, op. cit.. p. 179 xy.; al-Tabari, 
e/. at., i. 215; al-.Mas‘udi, al-Tanblh, p! i88- 
also above i. 372b sq.). Finally, we may here 
mention the eschatological hadith of South Arabian 
origin, which prophesies the rule in time to come of 
.a noble, pious Kahtanid; see Mutahhar b. Tahir 
al-M.akd.si, al-Bad^ -am 'l-Ta^lih, ed. Huar't, ii 
183 sq.. and Snouck Hurgronje, Dcr MahdLp. 12 
( — ^^>'spfeuU Gcschriftcn^ i, 156). 

Ie.xicons {Lisdn al-^Arab, Kd,nus, 
.and aDA.us, sub kkt. give two nisba’s from 

Kahtan, both “good Arabic”; Kahtdnl and the re- 
markable form Akhdt-,. A tribe Kahtan (more ac- 
curately G'hatan, sing. Ghatani, piur. Gehatin) 


still exists, as was briefly mentioned above. It is 
exclusively Beduin and pitches its tents in the 
desert on the eastern borders of the northern 
Yemen and of the southern II idjaz (roughly between 
18° and 23° N. Lat.); but little bodies of them 
penetrate in the summer far into the Nedjd, as far 
as Washm, and even to the province of Kasim. It is 
very numerous, rich in cattle and powerful, and 
also very proud as the “noblest blood of the South 
Arabians”. Its nobility seems, however, to find 
expression primarily in a fanatical savagery and 
villainous cruelty, unparalleled elsewhere even 
among the sons of .Arabia’s deserts. 

A clan, K a h 1 a n , has also survived down to 
the present day (see i. 373b). 
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Caetani, Studi di Storia Orientate, iii. 361 ; D. 
S. Margoliouth, Art. fcktan in Hastings’ Dic- 
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I-Lasidch, ed. and transl. (Leipzig 1865); do., Uber 
die siidarabische Sage (Leipzig 1866); Altarabi- 
sche Gedichte uber die Volkssage von femen 
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Studien (reprint from Sitzungsber. d. phil.-hist, 
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i , ii. (Reprints from the above mentioned Sit- 
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E. Griffini, II Poemetto di Qudam ben Qadhn. 
Nuova versione della Saga Jemenica del reg- 
gentc ‘Abd Kuldl {yfoo — pSo di Cristo), Arab. 
Text with introd. and notes in Riv. degli Studi 
Orient., vii. (Rome 1916); — on the pre- 
sent day Kahtan: Niebuhr , Beschreibung 
von Arabien, p. 275; Burckhardt, Reisen in 
Arabian, p. 672, 680 sq.-, do.. Notes on the 
Beduins and Wahahys, ii. 46; Sprenger, in 
the Zeitschr. d. Deutsch. Morgenl. Gesellsch., 
xvii. 216; do., Post- It. Reiserouten des Orients, 
p. 130 sq.-, Euting, Tagebuck einer Reise in 
Inner- Arabien, i. 142, 208, ii. 2; Landberg, 
Etudes sur les dialectes de I'Arabie Meri- 
dionale, ii. Datinah, p. 314, 550 sq.-, J. J- 
Hess, Kahtanische Beduinenlieder, in the Ver- 
handl. des XIII. Internai. Orientalisten-Kon- 
gresses, p. 302 sqq . ; do., Beduinennamen aus 
Zcntralarabien {^Sitzungsber. der Heidelberger 
Akad. d. Wiss., 1912, N®. 19), p. 10 sqq.', 
Doughty, Travels in Arabia Deserta, Ind. s. 

V. Kahtan; H. St.-J. B. Philby, The Heart oj 
Arabia (London 1922, 2 Vols.), Ind. s. v. Qah- 
tan; A Handbook of Arabia, c.omp\\od.h-q G&ogt. 
Section of the Naval Intelligence Division, i- 
Ind. s. V. Qahtan tribes ; al-Batanuni, al-Rthla 
al-Hidjazlya, 2. ed. (Cairo 1329), p. 53, 54- 

(A. Fischer) 

kahwa, an Arabic word of uncertain etymo- 
which is the basis of the usual words for 
coffee in various languages. Originally a name 
for wine, found already in the old poetry (see 
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Landberg, Etudds^ ii. 1057 and al-A^am^ ist ed., 
vi. no, 7, viii. 79i 16, xx. 180, j), this word was 
transferred towards the end of the viiith (xivth) 
century in the Yemen to the beverage made 
from the berry of the coffee tree. The as- 
sumption of such a tiansference of meaning is, it 
is true, not accepted by some who consider 
kahwa — at least in the sense of coffee — 
as a word of African origin and seek to connect 
it with the alleged home of the coffee tree, 
Kaffa, although they also assume contamination 
with kahwa “wine” (see Ritter, Erdkundc. xiii. 
566; Vollers in the Zeitschr. d. Deutsch. Morgenl. 
Gesellsch, i. 6571 Hobson~yobson\ Landberg, op. 
cit.., ii. 1057 — 66). On the other hand, it should 
be noted that the holders of this view do not 
prove that coffee was exported from Kaffa as early 
as 14OC, and do not quote a similar word in the 
languages of Abyssinia and adjoining lands, while 
the usual word for coffee there {bun for tree, 
berry and beveragej see Armbruster, Initia Am- 
harica.^ ii. Cambiidge 1910, p. 58; Coulbeaux 
and Schreiber, Diet, de la langtte tigrai.^ Vienna 
1915, p. 408; L Reinisch, Die Kafa-Sprache etc., 
ii. in Sitzungsber. der Kais. Akad. der IViss. 
su Wien.^ phil.-hist. CL, 1888, cxvi. 273; see 
also Landberg, op. cit..^ ii. 1055 sql) has passed 
in the form bunn (in rhyme also bun) as a name 
of the tree and berry into Arabic. But as it is 
piobable that the drinking of coffee spread in the 
\eraen out of Sufi circles and a special signifi- 
cance was given to wine in the poetical language 
of the mystics, a transference of the poetic name 
for wine to the new beverage would not be at 
all impossible. 

The coffee tree was not indigenous to 
South Arabia and was probably introduced 
from the highlands of Abyssinia, where it 
is found in profusion growing wild , notably in 
Kaffa. But there is no trace of authoiity for the 
assertion (Defiers and Handbook of Arabia) that 
the coffee tree was already introduced into Yemen in 
the period of the Abyssinian conquest and of the 
fall of the Himyar kingdom, about a century be- 
fore the Hi^ra. In this case the older literature 
would hardly have left it unnoticed. 

The earliest mention of coffee so far found is 
in writings of the (xvith^ century. According 
to (Ahmad) Ibn ^Abd al-Ghaffar, quoted by ^Abd 
al-Kadir al-T)iazIri in his essay (see below, Biblio- 
graphy)^ the popularity of kaJnva as a beverage in 
the \ emen was first known in Cairo in the begin- 
ning of the xth (xvith) century. It was there taken 
especially in Sufi circles, as it produced the necessary 
Wakefulness for the nightly devotional exercises. 
According to this authority, it had been brought 
to 'Aden by the jurist Muhammad b. Sa'Xd al- 
Dhabhanl (died 875 — 1 470/1) who had become ac- 
quainted with it during an involuntary stay on 
the African coast and on his return devoted him- 
self to mysticism; and it soon became popular. 

Another reference in al-Djazirl, however, ascribes 
the introduction of the beverage to 'Ali b. 'Omar 
al-^adhili. Abu ’ 1 -Hasan 'All b. 'Omar of the 
family of Da'sain died in 821 (1418) according 
to al-ghardji. He also might have become ac- 
quainted with coffee in Abyssinia, for after en- 
tering the Shadhiliya order, he lived for a period 
in the entourage of the king Sa'd al-Din (i. e. 
between 788 = 1386 and 805 or 807=1401/2 
w 1404/5, cf_ al-MakrizI, al-Ilmdm bi-Akhbar man 
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! h-Aid al-Habash min MiiJuk al-Islam, ed. Rinck, 
! Leiden I 790 » P- 245 Paulitschke, Harar.^ Leipzig 
I 1888, p. 504 infra\ who gave him his sister to 
j wife. Even after he had founded his zawiya in 
al-MaWia (to follow al-Shardji) gifts continued to 
reach him from admirers in Abyssinia. 

In the treatise by “Abd al-Kadir (Ibn) al-'^Aidarus 
(see below, Bibliography) 'All b. 'Omar, the saint 
of al-Makha, is alone mentioned as the introducer 
of the beverage kahzoa {tnuhdith al-kahwa , 
f. 341*’; loadi uhd.^ f. 34711, in a verse by .Shaikh 
b. 'Abd Allah al-'Aidarus, died 990 = 1582). His 
claim to fame is, it is true, qualified by the note 
“that, before he prepared the beverage, only the 
kernel of the husk i. e. the httnn was used and 
the husks were thrown on the dung-heaps (f. 342“). 
In a verse attributed to him, however, he praises 
the kahwat al-bunn as a dispeller of sleep and 
aid to devotional exercises (f. 342b). While al-Shardji 
i says not a word of his connection with coffee, 'Abd 
I al-Kadir al-'Aidarus numbers the introduction of 
; the beverage among his miracles {karamat f. 342“). 

The legend as given by Hit^dji Khalifa seems 
to have made two individuals out of 'Ali b. 'Omar, 
of whom 'All represents the founder of the Sha- 
dhiliya order, Abu ’ 1 -Hasan 'Ali b. 'Abd Allah 
(d. 656 = 1258; see al-Sha'rani, Lawakih al-Anivar., 
Cairo 1299, ii. 5) and his disciple 'Omar the 
saint of al-Makha (MuHja). The latter was ordered 
to settle, by command of his teacher who had 
appeared to him at his own funeral, at the place 
where a wooden ball which he gave him should 
come to rest. This is how he came to Mukha. 
On the charge of having misconducted himself 
with the daughter of the king who was staying 
with him for a cure, he was banished into the 
mountains of Usab (\Vus 5 b, N. E. of Zabid). He 
and his disciples, who followed him into exile, are 
said to have sustained themselves with kahwa 
(here the berry) and finally to have made a de- 
coction from it. His visitors were cured of an 
itch, epidemic in Mukha, by taking coffee and this 
procured the saint an honourable return. 

The third person who is given credit for the 
introduction of coffee is Abu Bakr b. 'Abd Allah 
al-'Aidariis. The recent essay by 'Alawi al-Saljkaf 
(see below. Bibliography) contains a statement 
from the Talrlkh of al-Nadjm al-Ghazzi (i. e. ap- 
parently al-Kawakib al-scfira bi-Manakib ''Ulamc^ 
al-MPa alAdskira by Nadjm al-Dln al-Ghazzi, 
Brockelmann, Gesch. der Arab. Litt..^ ii. 291 r?.), 
according to which this Sufi, who is called here 
a Shadhili , once came upon a coffee tree in 
his wanderings and ate the berries. As he no- 
ticed their stimulating effect he took them as 
a food and recommended them to his disciples so 
that they became known in different countries. 
The reference here is probably to the Sufi of this 
name who died in 'Aden in 914 (1508 — 9) (Abu 
Makhrama, Leiden MS. 1956, f. 188; al-Nabhani, 
Djamt- Karaniat al-Awliya\ Cairo 1329, i. 263), 
whose grave is still honoured there. 'Abd al-Kadir ‘ 
(Ibn) al-'Aidarus only mentions his fondness of 
coffee and quotes his kasida in praise of it. On 
the other hand, Abu ’ 1 -Hasan Muhammad al-BakrI 
in his tractate Istifa al-^fwa li-Tasfiyat al- 
Kahwa., {.2^ mentions Abii Bakr al-'Aidarus as 
the introducer [munski^) of the kahwa. 

According to Glaser {Mitt, dcr Geogr. Gesellsch. 
in Wien., xxx. 25), it is stated in a Turkish 
source (which he does not give) that in the 
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xvith century the wall Uzdemir (cf. Ahmed 
Rashid, TartMk^ i. 83 sqq^ transplanted coflTee 
from Africa to Yemen. 

This fact, that the merit of introducing coffee 
as a beverage is given to different individuals 
suggests that we have to deal with various l(^feal 
traditions. The tradition of Mukha is the most 
firmly established and most widely known ; there- 
fore 'All b. 'Omar al-Shadhill — who is fre- 
quently confused with the founder of the Shadhiliya 
order (d’Ohsson, von Hammer, Rinn) — has be- 
come the patron saint of coffee-growers, coffee- 
house keepers and coffee-drinkers (cf. Goldziher, 
AbhaniH. stir arab. Philologic^ ii. p. Ixxxviii). 
In Algeria coffee is also known as shatiiltye after 
him (Beaussier, Did. pratique arabe-frang.ns.^ Al- 
giers 1871). He is popularly regarded as the 
founder of Mukha, which is, however, already men- 
tioned by al-Hamdani {Sifat Dyaslrat al-Arab.^ ed. 
D. H. Muller, p. 74,16, 87,5, 1 19, is), although 
it owed its rise to coffee. A well, a gate and the 
mosque over his grave preserve the memory of 
al-Shadhili in Mukha (Niebuhr, Reisebeschreibung 
nach Arabien., I, Kopenhagen 1774, 438 — 440; cf. 
also the legend in Hadjdji Khalifa, and 'Abd al- 
Karlm Kashmiri, Bayan-i WakP.^ French transl. 
by Tangles entitled Voyage de V InJe a la Mekke 


par Abdoul Kerym.^ Paris 1797, p. 202 sql). 

Al-Shadhili and al-'Aidarus (probably not Hai- 
dar, as de Sacy, Chrest. Arabe^, i. 461 thinks) 
have become Christian monks named Sciadli and 
Aidrus in the legend given by Naironi. The motif 
of the camels or goats in which the enlivening 
effects of coffee were first noticed has so far not 
been found in Oriental sources. — According to a 
popular legend, the coffee tree shot up from goat’s 
dung sown by the saint (Snouck Hurgronje, The 
Atchehnese., Leiden 1906, i. 260). 

The legends are probably correct in saying 
that the taking of coffee in Arabia first 
began among Yemeni Sufis. They were particu- 
larly fond of the beverage because its effects 
facilitated the performance of their religious cere- 
monies. They therefore considered this as its 
original destination {mawdtp asli) and found that 
it incited to good and hastened on the mystical 
raptures (Jaih) t^Safwat al-Safwa f. 342b). The 
pious intention, with which it was taken, made 
the drinking of coffee a good work {fa’-a). It re- 
ceived a ceremonial character, being accompanied 
by the recitation of a so-called r^ib. This rdlib 
consisted in the repetition Ji6 times of the in- 
vocation ya ^a-fl. This usage is based — apart 
from the similarity in sound between hahwa and 
kawi ~ on the fact that the numerical value of 
khwh, 1. e. 1 16, is the same as that of i. e. katvi 
strong”, one of the most beautiful names of Allah 
[cf. above i. 303a], According to Shaikh b. 'Abd 
Allah al- Aidarus , the recitation of the fatiha 
Li’ c'';] precede it. Shaikh b. Isma'il 

Ba ^yawi of al-Shihr, however, prescribed the 
fourfold repetition of the Sura Fa-.S;z((Srira XXXVl) 
wnh a hundred-fold tasjiya on the Prophet as 
tattb (^a/a.'ae al-^/wa, f. 344b i„/ra sq., 345b 
347^)- Thus when taken with a righteous intention 
and devotion and genuine religious conviction, 
coffee-dnnkmg leads to the enjoyment of the 
,tta mtrotya, the “ideal kahwd’, also called kahutat 
al-pi/tya which is explained as “the enjoyment 
which he people of God (Ahl Allah) feel 
in beholding the hidden mysteries and attain- 


ing the wondeiful disclosures {inukrtAiafdf) and 
the great revelations (^fiituhat)" (op. oil., f. 341b, 
345a supra., 345b i/ifia sq.). — 'All b. 'Omar 
al-Shadhili is reported to have said that coffee, 
like the water of Zamzain, serves the puipose for 
which it is drunk (op. oit., f. 348a, cf. above ii. 
588a infra), and the saying has been handed 
down of Ahmad b. 'Alawl Ba Djahdab (d. 973 =z 
1565/66; cf. al-Nabhani, op. cit., i. 330) who 
in his last years is said to have lived on nothing 
but coffee; — “He who dies ivith some kahwa in 
his body enters not into hell-fiie” (Safwat al- 
Safwa., f. 344b). 

Coffee was probably not known as a beverage 
in South Arabia much earlier than the turn of 
the (xivt^) century. Whether the tree was 

introduced long before this is doubtful. Ibn Hadjar 
al-Haitami [q. v.] speaks in his I^ah (commentary 
on al-^Ubab^ probably by ‘^Ali b. ^Omar al-Saifi' 
cf. Crockelmann, op. ii. 403 j-y.) of a beverage 
which appeared (viz. in Mecca) shortly before the 
century a. h. (i. e. about the end of the 
xvth century) and was prepared from the 
husk of the btinn.^ a tree introduced from the 
region of Zaila'^, and called kaJnva (quotation 
in ^Alawi al-Sakkaf^ p. 9). Among the jurists who 
gave an opinion in favour of coffee, the oldest i^* 
Ojamal al-Dm Muhammad b. Sa^id b. ‘■AU b. 
Muhammad Kabbin al-^Adanl (died in “^Aden 842 = 
1438, cf. Aba MaMirama, f. 159b sq.\ according 
to al-NabhanI, i?/. i. 155 829 = 1425/26). 

An nrdjUza of gharaf al-Dm al-'Amriti gives 
the year 817 (1414/5) as the date at which coffee 
became domesticated in Mecca (Pertsch, Die Arab. 
Handschr. ztt Gotha., iv. N®. 2107). According to 
the ^Umdat al-Safwa.^ however, the drinking of a 
decoction of coffee husks first appeared towards 
the end of the ixtb (xvtb) century, while previously 
only the eating of the fruit as a delicacy [nakl') was 
known. The drinking of coffee dropped out of 
use again for a time, indeed, but it finally esta- 
blished itself and soon people drank coffee even 
in the sacred mosque and regarded it as a wel- 
come tonic at dhikr and mawlid. Coffee-houses 
{buyut al~kahwa) were soon opened, where men 
and women met to music or where they played 
chess or a similar game for a stake. This 
and the custom of handing round the coffee on 
the manner of wine naturally aroused the in- 
dignation of the “unco guid” of whom many had 
from the first set their faces against the beverage as 
an objectionable innovation. They found a champion 

liha^ir Bey, who was appointed chief of the 
police in Mecca in 917(1511) by Kansuh [q. v.]. 
He carried through the proclamation of coffee as 
forbidden [haram') in the same year, in an as- 
sembly of jurists of the different schools in which the 
unfavourable judgment of two well-known physi- 
cians and the evidence of a number of coffee- 
drinkers regarding its intoxicating and dangerous 
effects ultimately decided the issue. The kadis 
signed the protocol of the assembly. Only the then 
mufti of Mecca dared to decline his co-operation 
and became therefore the object of coarse suspicions. 
By putting the questions in a clever way they 
were at the same time able to get an opinion con- 
demning coffee from the fakihs of Cairo, The rescript 
which Kansuh issued in reply to the protocol sent to 
Cairo did not completely fulfil the hopes of the 
opponents of coffee as it contained no absolute 
interdiction but only allowed measures to be taken 
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against any concomitant features contrary to re- 
ligion. Ibn Hadjar al-Haitami, as late as about 
950 (' 543)1 ^ vigorous discussion, at a wedd- 

ing feast {tvalimat ’■urs') where coffee was offered 
to the guests, on the new beverage with a pro- 
minent mufti, who declared it intoxicating and 
forbidden. Ibn Hadjar refers to the assembly above 
mentioned and cannot find words strong enough 
to condemn its decision and the manner in which 
it was reached [Safzvat al-Safu'a^ f. 352!“ — 356 “, 
quotation from the Alu'djam AlashS'iJMht). 

In accordance with this verdict, I^a^ir Bey for- 
bade the taking and sale^ of coffee and had a 
number of vendors punished and their stocks 
burned, so that coffee husks (^kishr'j disappeared 
from the market. But Kansuh’s rescript again gave 
the coffee-drinkers courage and when in the next 
year one of the leading opponents of coffee was 
subjected to disciplinary punishment by a high 
official from Egypt and Kha^ir Bey was replaced 
by a successor who was not averse to coffee, 
they were again able to enjoy with impunity 
the beverage, to which these measures had 
only attracted the attention of wider circles. 
Only occasionally do we still read of action being 
taken against disgraceful proceedings in coffee- 
fcbuses. An edict forbidding coffee issued by the 
Sultan of Turkey during the Hadjdj in 950 (1544) 
was hardly respected at all. 

In Cairo coffee was first made known in the 
first decade of the xth (xvith) century in the .■Vzhar 
quarter by Sufis from Yemen, who held their dhikr's 
in the mosque with their companions in opinion 
from Mekka and Madina while partaking of coffee. 
After it had been publicly sold and drunk there 
for a time, (he fakih Ahmad b. ‘Abd al-Hakl.c 
al-Sunbatl, famous as a preacher, declared it for- 
bidden in 939 (1532/3). Two years later in a 
meeting for exhortation in the Azhar mosque he 
so incited his hearers against the beverage that 
they fell upon the coffee-houses, made short work 
of their contents and maltreated the occupiers. 
The difference of opinion thus emphasised caused 
the kadi Muhammad b. Ilyas al-HanafI to take 
the opinions of prominent scholars ; as a result of 
personal observation of the effects of coffee he 
confirmed the opinion of those who considered the 
beverage a permitted one. Although in the years 
following coffee was from time to time for brief 
periods forbidden in Cairo, the number of its 
devotees, even among the religious authorities, 
steadily increased. 

Several notable theologians had given fatwa's 
in favour of coffee , for example, Zakariya al-An- 
5arl (died 926 = 1520), Ahmad b. 'Omar al-SaifI 
(d. 930= 1523/24), Abu ’i-Hasan Muhammad al- 
Bakrl al-Siddiki (died between 950 and 960 = 
*S 43 ~I 553 ), "ho in verses in praise of the coffee 
also gives the advice that the opinion ofIbn'Abd 
al-Hakk should be set aside and the fatwa of Abu 
1 -Hasan followed {Safwai al-Safwa^ f. 349“. h; 
cf. also al-Siddiki’s verses in Baha" al-Din al-'Amih’s 
al-KasMul^ Bulak; 1288, i. 19), 'Abd al-R.ahman 
b. Ziyad al-ZabidI (d. 975 = 1567/68) and others 
C.q/zcaZ al-Safwa^ f. 348h r./.) — Gradually the view 
came to prevail that coffee was in general per- 
mitted but that under certain circum- 

stances the other legal categories could be applied 
to It also. 

Intercourse with the holy cities and with Egypt 
rought coffee to Syria, Persia and Turkey. 


Rauwolf in 1573 found the beverage widely known 
in Syria (Halab). In Constantinople and Rumili 
coffee first appeared in the reign of Sulaiman I 
(926 — 974= 1520 — 1566). In 962 (1554) a man 
from Halab and another from Damascus opened 
the lirst coffee-houses (hahu’C-khane) in Constanti- 
nople. These soon attracted gentlemen of leisure, 
wits and literary men seeking distraction and 
amusement, who spent the time over their coffee 
reading or playing chess or backgammon, while 
poets submitted their latest poems for the verdict 
of their acquaintances. This new institution was 
by way of joke called also mekteb-i ''irfan (school 
of knowledge). The coffee-house met with such 
approval that it soon attracted civil servants, 
kadis and professors also. Poets like Mamiya al 
Rumi (cf. Baha^ al-Din al-'Amili, op. cil.., p. 147) 
and later Belighi sang the praises of coffee, and 
the opinion expressed in 928 by Sulaiman’s court 
; physician, Badr al-Din al-Kusiini (Leiden MS. 
j 945, f. 58) was not unfavourable. The coffee- 
houses increased rapidly in number. Among the 
I servants of the upper classes were kahweii^i, whose 
special task was the preparation of coffee, and at 
; the court they were subordinate to a kahwediiba^l. 
In religious circles, however, it w.as found that the 
coffee-house was prejudicial to the mosque, and 
the 'ulama’ thought the coffee-house even worse 
than the wine-room. The preachers were specially 
eager for the prohibition of coffee and the way 
was paved for them by the muftis (according to 
d’Ohsson : Abu ’ 1 -Su‘nd) with an opinion that 
(roasted) coffee was to be considered coal and 
therefore forbidden (the same argument is found in 
the treatise by Muhammad ('All?) Dedeh, Leiden 
MS. 682, i. f. 4'>). The fact that current politics 
were discussed in the coffee-houses, the govern- 
ment’s acts criticised and intrigues woven, was 
the principal cause for the intervention of the 
authorities. Edicts issued in the reigns of Murad 
III (982 — 1003 = 1574 — 95) and Ahmad I (1012 — 
16 = 1613 — 17) were not strictly enforced and 
still less obeyed. The religious authorities met 
public opinion by declaring coffee legal, if it had 
not reached the degree of being like coal. The 
grand viziers also benefited as they levied one or 
two gold pibces a day on the coffee-houses, and 
were therefore anxious to increase their number. 

Murad IV (1032—49 = 1623—40) issued a 
strict prohibition of coffee (and tobacco). He had 
all the coffee-houses torn down and many for- 
feited their lives for the sake of coffee. Under 
Mehmed IV (1058—99=1648—87), while the 
sale of coffee in the streets was allowed, the pro- 
hibition of coffee-houses was at first renewed by the 
grand vizier Kopriilii for political reasons. This 
prohibition could not possibly be kept in force 
permanently, and later we even read of measures 
taken by the government to lower the high price 
of coffee. From Sulaiman’s time a tax was levied 
on coffee which was at a rate of 8 aspers per 
okka for Muslim buyers and 10 for Christian; 
in 1109 (1697) there was added a super-tax of 
5 paras the okka, which was called biol^at-i hahwe, 
for both. 

According to von Hammer, Geschichte etc., v. 713, 
the question of the correct spelling o{ kahwa 
with h at h has been disputed in Turkey. Kahwa 
is actually found in several manuscripts e. g. in 
the opinion of al-Kushni above mentioned. 

The coffee tree flourishes in south-western Ara- 
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bia and does best on the western side of the Seiat 
at a height of 3400 — 6800 feet, where it finds in 
the depths of the valleys and on the slopes a 
fertile, moist soil and the uniform warm tempe- 
rature necessary for it. The plantations on the 
slopes arranged in terraces (see the picture in 
Hajidbook of Arabia^ PI. xiv.), however, need re- 
gular watering; in addition, the mist su- 

khaimani) that rises in thick clouds outofTihama 
brings them moisture. To protect the trees from 
the heat of the sun and from locusts they are 
surrounded by shady trees like carob trees, tama- 
rinds, etc. The tree which is raised from seed 
(or piopagated from layers) reaches a height of 
6 to 16 feet with a diameter of 2 — al/j inches 
and yields berries in the fourth year. It is an 
evergreen and throughout the year bears both 
blossom and berries in various stages of ripeness 
so that there is really no fixed harvest-time. The 
main harvest, however, vatying with kind and 
locality, usually falls in the months from March 
to June. After the berries have been carefully 
gathered and allowed to dry they are shelled in a 
mill. The beans and the husks are then dried in 
the sun a second time. 


The coffee tree is found as far north as 'Asir 
[q. v.j where it is said to flourish exceedingly on 
mount Sh-dh-y (ShadhS?) in the land of the Zuhran 
(north of the Wadi Dawka, Doka on Stieler’s map). 
(Sharaf 'Abd al-Muhsin al-Barakati, al-Rihla al- 
Yamanlya, Cairo 1330, p. 16; cf. J. L. Burck- 
hardt, Travels in Arabia^ London 1829, ii. 377- 
for other places in 'Asir see Handbook of Arabia^ 
p. 136, 137). The most southern areas of cotTee 
cultivation are Bilad al-Hudjriya, Wadi Warazan 
and Wadi Bana. To the east we find coffee grown 
in the land of the \afi' and in the ^awf. But it 
is the Haraz mountains, the valley of al-Farsh 
belonging to the land of the Banu Matar, the Dja- 
bal Raima and the district round 'Udain that are 
particularly celebrated for their excellent coffee, 
(tor further information seeGrohmann’s book [s. Bi- 
Hio^yapky]^ where, too, the varieties are detailed). 

1 he cultivation of coffee was and still is of great 
economic importance for Yemen. In the time of 
Haf^dji Khalifa, i. e. about the middle of the 
xvuth century, the annual export was 80,000 bales. 
Sana and Bait al-hakih [q. v.] were centres of 
coffee trade. Mukha, which the coffee trade brought 
to peat prosperity, declined completely in the 
xi.xth century and has now lost all importance. 
Lolfee IS now exported through al-Hudaida, where al- 
ready in Niebuhr’s time an important traffic was found 
and especially 'Aden (for details see von Neimans’ 

Aettschr. d. Deutsch. Mo/genl. Gesellsch.^ *".397 

403- 'V. Schmidt, and in the Handbook of Arabia). 

It h.as always been the custom in Yemen to drink 
preferably a decoction of the husks, which hke 
the latter is called and is to be obtained 

in numerous coffee-houses {mikkdya). To kishr as 
well as to the coffee made from beans, flavourings 
ginger, cloves, etc., are often 
■added. In the social life of the Arab no ceremony 
or festi^val is complete without coffee, and coffee 
1.S the first thing offered to a visitor. An invitation 
to coffee in Mecca means an invitation to a meal, 
c 'vithout sugar; only in 

■-ouh Arabia milk is occasionally taken; sugar 
ha.s become the vogue among the Turks. 

"P® is pleasing to the taste and 
nouashing. The eating of the bimn — it is not 


stated whether fresh or dried — is particularly 
recommended in a kaslda by Hamza b. 'Abd Allah 
al-Nashiri {Safwat al-Safsoa.^ f. 358^ sq.) on ac- 
count of its vaiious health-giving virtues. We 
have no information available as to whether the 
custom usual among the Galla and in Kaffa ot 
eating ground coffee mixed with butter is also 
usual in South Arabia. In Persia the eating of 
dry ground coffee is not unusual. 

For Arabic and Persian works on coffee in ad- 
dition to those quoted above and in the Biblio- 
graphy see Ahlwardt, Vcrzeichn. der arab. 
Handschr. . . . zu Berlin.^ N®. 5476 — 5480; Pertsch, 
Die arab. Handschr. ... zu Gotha.^ N“. 94(9), 
2105—2109, 2777; Cat. Cod. Orient. Bibl. Acad. 
Lugduno-Batavae ^ iii. N". 1401; Brockelmann, 
Gesch. d. arab. Litter..^ iii. 317 and 333, N®. l6. 

Kah-wa is also the name of the room in which 
coffee is served and thus comes to mean receptionroom 
and “coffee-house”. The word is also used in the 
sense of “tip” and “present”. — On coffeehouses in 
the East, see the works mentioned below by Ole- 
arius, Chardin, Russell, von Hammer, Snouck Ilur- 
gronje. — On coffee-vessels see Lane, Snouck Hur- 
gronje, von Oppenheim, Socin, Euting, Landberg. 

Bibliography. In addition to the works 
mentioned above: 'Abd al-Kadir b. Muhammad aP- 
Ansari al-Djaziri, ^Umdat al-Safzua ft hill al- 
Hahwa.f partly ed. in De Sacy, Chrestomathie 
arabe, 2nd ed. (Paris 1826), i. Text p. 138 ryy., 
trails, p. 412 sqq.\ 'Abd al-Kadir b. Shaikh... 
b. al-'Aidarus, Safwat al-Safwa fi Bayan Hukm 
al-kahwa.^ Ms. Berlin, Ahlw'ardt, Verzeichnis.1 
Nx. 5479 (Brockelmann, op. ciV., ii. 419 cf. 407); 
Abu ’ 1 -Hasan Muhammad al-Bakri al-SiddlI.d (his 
authorship is evident from Ms. Leiden 1742, f. 

(•'X a), IstifcC (Var. : Asfa) al-Safwa li-Tasfyat 

al-Jfahwa., Ms. Leiden 1138 (Ca/. Cod. Orient.., 
iv. l6l)^DaYid al-Antaki, Tadhkirat Uli'l-Albab 
wa'l-^amf' HHAd/ab aldUdfab (Cairo 1294), 

i. 121 sq. (s. V. btinn)^ cf. p. 369 (s. v. kahvja)\ 
Tadj alAArus., ix. 145 infra., x. 308 infra'., 
Hit. al- Dh akha^ir wal-Tuhaf, quoted in Gold- 
ziher, Abhandl. z. arab. Philol. (Leiden 1899), 

ii. Lxxxviii; Abu T-'Abbas Ahmad al-Shardji, 
Tabakat al-Khawass (Cairo 1321), p. lOO; 
Alawl b. Ahmad a'l-Sak^af (wrote in 1295 = 
1878), Risala fi Half al-Shahwa ’^an Tanawul 
al-Tnnbak wal-Hafta wal-Hdt wal-Kahwa, 
Kairo 1302, p. 8 — 10; HadjdjI Khalifa, Diihdn- 
numd (Constantinople H4S), p. 535 — 6 (French 
trans. in De S.icy, Chrest.., i. 480 — 3 : cf. also 
Hammer-Purgstall, Literaturgesch. der Araber, 
vii., Vienna 1856, p. 435 xy.); Pecewl, Tdrikh 
(Constantinople 1283), i. 363 — 5; Na'ima, 2 a- 
rikh (Constantinople 1140), i. 551 — 4; Rashid, 
Tdrikh (Constantinople 1282), ii. 425 sq., v. 
•44 xy.; Mehmed Hafid b. Mustafa, al-Darar 
al-muntakhabdt al-manthura fi Isldh al-Ghalatdt 
al-mashhura ([Constantinople] 1221), p. 367x7.; 
al-Flruzabadi, Kdmus, Turk, trans. by 'As?m 
Efendi (Constantinople 1230 — 33), iii. 911; 
Ahmed Rasljid, Tdrikh - i Yemen we-San^a 
(Constantinople 1291), ii. 312 — 5 (cf. Barbier 
de Meynard, Notice sur V Arabic meridionale in 
PubL de r Ecole dcs Langues orient, viv.., 2”^ 
Ser., ix. 103 — 195); L. Rauwolf, Aigentliche 
besekreibung der Raisz^ so er vor diser zeit g£gtn 

die Morgenldnder .... selbs vol- 
bracht etc. ([Laugingen] 1582), p. 102; Prosper 
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Alpinus, De Plantis Ai\:;ypti Liber etc. (Venise 
■ 59 “)) 2^) Cap. xvi.; Observations by Ves- 

lingius thereon in the Padua edition, 1640; P. 
Della Valle, Viayyi (lliighton 1843), >• 5 *) 
74 — 76 ; A. Olearius, Offt bce^ehrtc Besekreibun^ 
der nciien oricntalischen A'eise etc. (Schlessvvig 
1647), p. 421, 422 St/.', Thevenot, d'nn 

voyage fait au Levant (Paris 1664), p. 62 — 64; 
do.. Suite dti Voyage dc Levant (Paris 1674), 
p. 40 71; Chardin , Voyages cn Perse , ed. 
Dangles (P.iris 1811), ii. 279 — Si, iv. 67 — 69; 
E. Kaempfer, Amocnitates exeticae (Lemgo 1712), 
p. 123; La Roque, J'oyage de V Araiie Heureuse 
(Amsterdam 1716), p. 234 sqq. {Aletnoire con- 
cernant Varbre ct le fruit dti cafe and Traite 
historique de I'origine et dti progr'es du cafe 
etc.); Niebuhr, Beschreibung von Arabien (Co- 
penhagen 1772), p. SSry., 144, 221 sq. 226 sq., 
228 sq., 234 — 258 passim, 2S1 infra', do., 
Reisebeschreibung nach Arabien (Copenhagen 
1774), i- 145 ) 146 sq., 173 sq., 305 sq. 313, 
318 sq., 324 infra, 334, 336, 343, 354, 433, 
438 sqq.', A. Russell, The Xatural History of 
Aleppo, 2nd ed. (London 1794), 23, 1 19 sq., 

146 sqq., 372 sq.', M. d’Ohsson, Tableau general 
, de I' empire othoman, ii. (Paris 1790), 123 — -6; 
J. V. Hammer, Gesch. des osmanischen Reiches 
(Pest 1827—35), ■■ 153 ) iii- 486, 4S7 sq. cf. 
764 sq., iv. 606 cf. V. I 71, V. i6l sq., 464, 529 
cf. 713 ) ''■• 219, 644 sq., vU. 242; do., Con- 
stantinopolis und der Bosporos (Pest 1822), i. 
527 sqq.', E. \V. Lane, Manners and Customs 
of the Modern Egyptians , 3nd ed, (London 
1842), i. 205 — 7, ii, 36 — 39; Ch. J. Cruttenden, 
Nat rathe of a yourney from Mokha to San'd 
in yourn. of the Roy. Geogr. Soc. of London, 
viii.^(l83S), 268, 272, 277 sq., 279, 284, 285; 
J. E. van der Trappen , Specimen historico- 
medicum de Coffea (Diss., Trajecti ad Rhenum 
[Utrecht] 1843); C. Ritter, Die Erdkunde, xii. 
(Berlin 1S46), 771 sqq., S74 sqq., xiii. (1847), 
535 sqq.', Haneberg in Zeitschr. der Dcutsch. 
Morgenl. Gesellsck., vii. 25 sqq.', J. E. Polak, 
Persien (Leipzig 1865), ii. 266 jy. ; Palgrave, 
Marrative of a Year's yourney through Central 
and Easterji Arabia (London 1865), i. 49 sqq., 
423 sqq.', R. Manzoni, El Yemen (Rome 1884), 
P- 9 sq., 219 sqq., 350 sq., 382 — 384; L. W. 
C. van den Berg, Le Hadhramout etc. (Batavia 
^886), p. 68 sq.', E. Glaser, Von Ilodcida nach 
Sana, in Fetermanns Mitt., i88'6, p. 33 sq., 
3 ^) 39 ) do , tjber mehie Reisen in Arabien^ 
Mitt, d. A. K. Geogr. Gcsellsch. in Wle/tj xxx. 
(1887), 25; Snouck Hurgronje, Mekka.^ ii. (The 
Hague 1889), 35. 39 irote, 59, 67, 83, 96, 137, 
'52, 154, 158, 174, 178, 182, 191, 192,220; 
CIO., Mekkamsche Sprichxvorter etc. (The Hague 
1886)1 p. 335 ^*^*5 Fecstbundel aan Frof,M, J, 
(Leiden 1891)., p. 29; do., \vl Intern. Arch, 
f. Ethnographie, i. (1888), 148 sq., Nr. 12—14; 
Doughty, Travels in Arabia Deserta (Cambridge 
■888), i. 223, 244 — 250, ii. 303 and see Ind. 

Coffee', A. Deflers, Voyage au Yemen 
(raris 1889), P- 143 — 5; J. Euting, Tagbuch 
ewer Reise in Inner- Ardbien, i. (Leiden 1896), 
° 3 ~S 5 , 127, 128, note 2, 178, 179; Von Op- 
^om Mittelmeer zttm Persischen Golf 
(Berlin 1899 — 1900), i. 74, ii. 46 — 48; Diwan 
'sus Centralarabien, coll, by A. Socin, publ. by 
H. Stumme {Abhandl. d. A'. Sachs. Gcsellsch. d. 
sYissensch., phil.-hist. CL, xix. igoo — l), i. 


Nr. 22 and Excurs Q ; Landberg, Etudes sur 
les dialectes de I'Arabie Meridionale (Leiden 
1901—13), U 337) 376) 460, note, ii. 56—61, 
212 — 226, 1055 — 3 l, 1087 sqq., do., Arabica, 
Nr. V. (Leiden 1898), p. 160 sq.', W. Schmidt, 
Das sudiuestl. Arabien (Frankfurt on M. 1913), 
p. 44 ry., 79 sq., 82—4, 103 sq., 120 sq.', A 
Handbook of Arabia, comp, by the Geogr. 
Section of the Naval Intelligence Division, Lon- 
don s. a., i. 136, 155 sq., 158, 172 sq., 183, 189, 
190 and see Ind.; A. Grohmann, Sudarabien ats 
VVirtschaftsgebiet (Vienna 1922), p. 239 sqq.', 
H. Welter, Essai sur I'histoire du cape (Paris 
1868); E. lardiii, Lc cafeier et le cafe (Paris 
1S95); Z. Kamerling in K. W. v. Gorkom, Oost- 
Indische Cultures, publ. by H. C. Prinsen Geer- 
ligs, 2nd ed. (Amsterdam 1917 — 19), ii. 183 sqq.', 
F. J. Bieber, Kaffa, i. (Munster i. W. 1920), 
246, 253, 254, 257, 376 sqq.', R. Dozy, Ooster- 
lingen (The Hague 1867), p. 55; H. Lammens, 
Remarques sur les mots derives de V Arabs (Bey- 
routh 1S90), p. 65 sq. — The following were 
not accessible to the writer; A. F. Naironi, De 
saluberrima potione cahue sett cafe nuncupata 
discursus (Rome 1661); L. F. Marsigli, Bevanda 
asiatica . . . I'istoria medica del cave 0 sia caffe 
(Vienna 1685); A. Galland, De I'origine et du 
progres du caffe (Caen 1699; new ed. 1836); 
J. Ellis, An Historical Account of Coffee (Lon- 
don 1774). (C. VAN Arendonk.) 

al-KATD (a.), “the leader”. From the root- 
meaning of the word the term may be applied to 
any one who leads, a horse, for example ; indeed, a 
leading-camel may be called kfid. More promi- 
nent is its application to a military leader. In 
the general significance of “officer”, “army com- 
mander” the word has been in use from ancient 
times to the present day wherever the Arabic 
language is spoken, and in the Ma gh rib it has 
further been applied to certain offices. That the 
east has not kept pace with this development 
in meaning is probably, in part at least, due 
to the way in which, as a result of its poli- 
tical history, the military language had been filled 
with Turkish and Persian titles. In the west hdlid 
means firstly the commander of a tribe liable to 
service or of a province, wielding both military 
and civil powers, who usually — in Morocco 
down' to the present day — has a residence in 
the di.strict jail (kaPa, kasba). Corresponding con- 
ditions among the Arabs in Spain are revealed in 
the Spanish alcaide, commander of a fortress or 
bailiff (Dozy-Engelmann, Gloss, des mots cspagnols 
et portugais derives de I'Arabe^, Leiden 1869, 
p. 79). A purely civil governor (in cities for ex- 
ample) is not kiPid but on the other hand, 

in Morocco the headman of a village, who has an- 
other title in his civil capacity, becomes ipso facto 
a k^id when he takes his place at the head of 
a body of militia. Further titles in the Moroccan 
army are kSid er-rha [rha “mill” = the circle of 
an encampment) = colonel, kaid el-mfa = cap- 
tain, etc. If, then, the word ka'id is also used fiom 
Morocco to Tunisia with a genitive to describe a 
number of court, government or public offices, as 
a rule plainly endowed with authority (harbour- 
captain, chief of the roadways, etc., cf. Dozy, 5 k///. 
aux Dictionnaires arahes and Beaussier, Diet, arabe- 
fran(ais), it is either a case of an originally 
military function or of a coined word like our 
“commander”, “major”, etc. 
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It is probably a case of borrowing from the 
military language when certain prominent stars, 
e. g. the last star in the Great Bear, or moun- 
tains (landmarks) are called ] 0 ‘id (cf. Lane, 
Lexicoti^ s. V.). (G. Kampffmeyer) 

KA^IDA, (a.) (lit. “sitting”), basis, found- 
ation, later also rule, principle, etc. Cf. the 
dictionaries. 

KA^IF. [Bee kiyafa.] 

KAI-KA’US,' a mythical king of Persia 
of the Kayanid dynasty. Called Kava Uga 
in the Avesta^ he is regarded by FirdawsI as the 
son of Kai-Kobad and by other sources as his 
grandson. He was, it is related, a warrior king 
who undertook a campaign into Mazandaran, which 
was inhabited by demons and protected by the 
white dlw {diw~i safid^ who caused it to rain 
stones upon the invading army during the night 5 
Rustam, son of Zal, set out to deliver the king 
from his imprisonment and on his way met with 
seven adventures which have become celebrated 
in poetry [see rustam]. The white dlw was over- 
come in his sleep and the blood from his heart 
restored their sight to the king and his army. 
Another war led the king into Hamavaran, a land 
lying to the south of Persia, which might be the 
Yemen (Himyar), for he set sail for it by sea 
from Makran. His adventurous spirit took him 
as far as the mountain of Kaf [(j. v.j which w'as 
believed to surround the earth. He married Su- 
daba, daughter of the king of HamSwaran (al-Tha^a- 
libl : Sudani, ar. Su'da, daughter of Dhu ’ 1 -Adh'ar) 
and in the course of a visit to his father-in-law 
was treacherously throwm into prison in a castle 
on the shore of the sea. It was Rustam who came 
to deliver him. 

Being master of the demons, Kai-Ka'’us used their 
forces to make them build castles in Alburdj (al- 
Iha'alibl, p. 165: the Tower of Babel; do., Hamza 
al-Isfahani, ed. Gottwaldt, p. 35; Mudjnuxl al- 
Tawankh. youni. Asia/., Set. iii., xi. (1841), 
P- 325 '' I'o revenge themselves for this forced 
labour one of them suggested to the king the 
possibility of rising up to heaven. For this pur- 
pose the king trained young eagles and attaching 
four to his throne had himself carried off tow’ards 
the stars. When the eagles felt tired, they came 
dovin again and threw the king on the ground in 
the neighbourhood of Amul [q. v.], in the middle of 
the forest, where he was found by the nobles who had 
set out to look for him. A son of the king, Siya- 
w.rkhsli (.Siyawash, Qyavarshana), was accused by 
his step-mother Sudaba, whose oveitures he had re- 
sisted, of having attempted her virtue; he cleared 
him.self by the ordeal by fire, by walking unharmed 
through a narrow space between two blazing piles of 
wood. The young prince then asked leave to fight the 
lur.lnians, whom he encountered near Balkhlq. v.l. 
fhe^ death of Siyawakhsh, now the son-in-law of 
Afmsiyab [q. v.j and victim of the intrigues of 
budaba, decided Rustam to invade Persia- the 
hero put the queen to death before the king’s 
eyes and then hurled himself on Tflran to avenge 
his country. ® 

Rai-Ka"us reigned one hundred and fifty years 
the latter of which he passed in retirement; he 
lelt the throne to his grandson Kai-ICbusraw fa v 1 
son of Siyawayish. 

Bibliography: FirdawsI, Shah-name, ed. , 
V ullers, 1. 315— li. 764; ed. and transl. Mohl, i. , 
4S6 sqq.. ii. 1-557; Tabari, Annales, i. 597 sqj.-, \ 


Tha'alibI, Qhtirar Akhbur Mnluk al-Fnrs, ed. 
I and transl. Zotenberg, p. 153 — 234; Fr. Spiegel, 
Eranische Alter iknmsknndc, i. 584 sqq.', do, 
I Awesiii und Shahnamc, in Zeitschr. d. Deutsch. 
Morg. Gesellsch., xlv. (1891), p. 195; Dubeux, 
La Perse (Paris 1841), p. 233^77.; J. Darmeste- 
: ter. Etudes iraniennes (Paris 1883), ii. 21 1 ryy. ; 

Grundr. d. iron. Philologie, ii., Ind. s. Kavi', 
Th. Ndldeke, Das iranische Nationalepos, ami 
ed. (Berlin-Leipzig 1920), p. I, 48, 52, 55, 60. 

_ (Cl. Huart.) 

KAIKAKUS, the name of two Seldjuk rulers 
. in Asia Minor. 

KaIKa’uS I, AI.-SULTAN AL-GhALIB TzZ AL- 
Dunya wa 'l-Din K. b. Kaikhusr.wv, Burhan 
AmIri ’l-Mu^minIn, reigned from 606-616 (1210- 
1219). He at once made peace with Theodore 
Lascaris (see below KailAusraw I) because he had 
to defend his rights against his uncle Toghrilshah 
of Erzerum and his brother Kaikobad, who were 
contesting his succession. The Armenians under 
Lifun (Leon), who seized the opportunity to cap- 
ture Heraclea and Larenda and to plunder Kai- 
sarlya, were temporarily induced to retire on 
payment of a considerable sum. Toghrilshah also 
soon retired to Erzerum, but Kaikobad, who had 
seized the fortress of Anguria, held out for a con- 
siderable time and was only forced to surrender after 
several years’ siege. He was thereupon provisionally 
imprisoned in the fortress of Minshar (Maa-afa, now 
Mizere, S. E. of Malatya; cf. Defrdmery, Hist, des 
Croisades, Documents Armeniens, i. 143, note 3). 
By a lucky coup Kaika’iis succeeded in capturing 
the king of Trebizond, Kir Aleks, who had to 
purchase his freedom by ceding the important 
harbour of Sinope and paying a yearly tribute 
(611 = 1214)- The town of Antalia, which had 
been taken by Kaikhusraw shortly before, but had 
expelled the Turkish garrison with the help of 
Christian knights, was again reconquered. In 613 
(1216) Kaikakus made an inroad into the land of 
the Armenians and besieged the fortress of Gaban 
(Ibn Bibl in place of this mentions two citadels, 
Cincin and GanEln). The army sent to raise the 
siege included the Constable Constantine and 
several Barons of the Empire ; it was completely 
routed by the Turks and the Constable with many 
Barons and knights were taken prisoner. Kaika’us 
then returned to Kaisarlya, without having taken the 
fortress, after plundering the land and laying it 
completely waste. There was nothing left for the 
Armenians but to beg for peace and the release 
of prisoners. Both appeals "were granted but their 
king had to pledge himself to pay tribute and to cede 
the important frontier fortresses of Lu’lu^a and Law- 
zad, which commanded the Cilician passes. When in 
613 (1216) Kaika^Us’s ally, the Aiyubid of Halab, 
al-Malik al-Zahir, died, Kaikakus arranged with the 
Aiyubid lord of Sumaisat, al-Malik al-Afdal, that 
the latter should receive Halab with the Sultan 
as his overlord. This plan seemed at first to be 
successful j the Turkish troops occupied Marzban 
without difficulty (Kamal al-Din, transl. Blochet, 

P- 158, mentions Burdj al-Rasas, as does YSkut, 
ed.^WustenfeId, ii. 604, and adds Tell Khalid also), 
Ra ban, Tell Bashir and Manbidj, but in place 
of handing the places over to al-Afdal, as had 
been agreed, Kaika’us put Turkish commanders 
over them. Friction thus arose and the Halabls 
gained time to appeal for help to al-Malik al- 
A^raf (cf. i. 2228) whose troops defeated the 
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advance-guard of the Turks at Tell Kabbasin 
(Yakut, i. 869). Kaika us then retired on Ablastin, 
while al-Ashraf drove the Turkish ganisons out of 
the fortresses they had taken, furious at this 
failure, which he attributed to tlie treachery of 
his own emirs, Kaika'us had several of them 
hanged and otheis imprisoned in a building called 
Rabad Tartush by Yakut, which was then set on 
fire so that they were all burned to death. Soon 
afterwards he himself fell ill of consumption and 
died in 616 (1219). His body was buried in a 
hospital built by him in Siwas, where the inscrip- 
tion on his tomb, incised in 617, can still be read. 
Cf. V. Berchem, Matcriaux pour un Corpus In- 
siriplionum Arabicarum^ Part 3, p. 5 -t??- 

Bibliography: The chief source is Ibn 
BibI, extract from his historical work in Recueii 
de Textes rclatifs a VHistoire dcs SclJjoucides^ 
iv. (Turk, trans., ibid.^ ‘“Or importance 

are the Chronicon Syrincum of Barhebraeus; 
Kamal s\-T>\n^Zubdat al-Halab etc., French transl. 
by E. Blochet, entitled Histoire d'Alep (Paris 
1900); Historiens des Croisadcs^ Documents Ar- 
meniens^ i. (Paris 1869); the universal histo- 
ries by Ibn al-Athlr, Ibn I^aldun, al-Nuwairr, 
Khwandamlr, Munadjdjim Bash!, and other works 
still in manuscript; the coin catalogues ; 

Museum Cat. of Oriental Coins, Vol. iii. (1877); 
Ghalib Edhem, Mtemismatiqtte Seldjoucide (Con- 
stantinople 1892); Ahmed Tewhtd, Cat. des 
Monnaies du Musee Imperial Ottoman, Part iv. 
(Constantinople 1903); Huart, Epigraphie arabe 
d’Asie Mineure in Revue Semit , ii. and iii. ; 
Konia, Inschriften der Seldschttkischen Bauten, 
by J. H. Loytved, Berlin 1907; Khalil Edhem, 
Kaisariye sliehri Mabanl-i islamiye we-Kitabeleri 
(Stambol 1334). Cf. also Fallmerayer, aVr 

Kaisertums von Trapezunt (Miinchen 1827); F. 
Sarre, Reise in Kleinasien {fittXva. 1896); do., A'u- 
nia, Seldschukische Baudenkmdler (Berlin 1921). 
See also the bibliography to the article SELfiJUK. 
Kaikakus II, '■Izz al-Dunya wa 'l-DIn b. Kai- 
khusraw II. When Kaikhusraw II [q. v.] died in 
^43 (1245), according to the arrangements he had 
made, his son ‘Ala^ al-Din Kaikobad, whose mother 
was the Georgian princess Tamar, w'as to become 
Sultan, but he was barely 7 years old and had two 
older brothers — also still quite young — 'Izz al-Drn 
and Rukn al-Drn KSlfdj Arslan. 'Izz al-Din was 
the eldest. His mother was the daughter of a 
Greek priest (Frater Simon in Vincent de Beau- 
vars. Book xxxi., Ch. 26, who has, however, con- 
fused 'Izz al-Din and Rukn al-DIn). The all- 
powerful vizier of the late Sultan, Shams al-Drn 
Isfahan!, declared for him but did not yet dare 
to set aside the two other brothers, for the deci- 
sion ultimately lay with the Mongol Khans. The 
vizier therefore could not prevent Rukn al-Drn, 
accompanied by several Turkish emirs, from travell- 
'ug to the Urdu of the Great Khan and being 
present at the great kuriltai at which Kuyuk was 
proclaimed Great Kh5n (1246). But in the mean- 
whrle the Vizier (whom Frater Simon refers to as 
Losyr) was busy getting all power into his own 
hands and married 'Izz al-Din’s mother to the 
great chagrin of the Turkish emrrs. To attain his 
several of them put to death, in- 
cluding, according to Vincent, a certain Salefadi- 
nus, i. §haraf al-Din Mahmud, the governor of 
Arzandjan, a man well-disposed to the Christians, 
who understood French and German {ibid., chap. 


27). The result, however, was that the malcontent 
emirs laid a complaint against him before Kuyuk, 
who gave them a yarlik appointing Rukn al-Din 
Sultan. In addition, the Khan ordered that the 
vizier should be handed over to the relatives of 
the slaughtered emirs. He also laid down defini- 
tely the conditions of peace; the Seldjuks were 
to pay a yearly tribute of 1,200,000 hyperpres 
(bezants), 500 silk robes with gold brocade, 500 
horses, 500 camels and 5,000 head of smaller 
animals and also presents which doubled the value 
of the whole. This is Vincent’s story (Ch. 28). 
Cf. thereon Barthold in Zapiski Wost. Otd. Imp. 
Arkh. Obshc., xviii. 0128; d’Ohsson, Hist, des 
Mongols, iii. 83. 

When Rukn al-Din then returned to Asia Mi- 
nor, he was recognized as Sultan, and the vizier, 
in accordance with the orders of the Great Khan, 
handed over to his enemies and put to death in 646 
(1249); we have therefore coins with the name 
of Rukn al-Din as early as the year 646 (i 249). In 
the meanwhile, however, news arrived of the death 
of the Great Khan and it was not till 1251 that 
his successor Mongke assumed full authority. The 
Turkish emirs therefore worried little about the 
yarlik and agreed with one another that Kai- 
khusraw’s three sons should reign jointly. From 
647 to 655 all three names appear on the coins, 
w'ith the single exception that in 652 (1254) Rukn 
al-Din struck coins with his name in Kaisariya, 
because he had been proclaimed sole Sultan there 
by the subashi of the town, Samsam al-Din. Long 
negotiations followed between Rukn al-Din and 
'Izz al-Din, which led to nothing, however, till 
finally the sword brought a decision and Rukn 
al-Din was taken prisoner and sent to Amasia 
and later to Burghlu. In the meanwhile Mongke 
had demanded that 'Izz al-Din should come to 
him, but the latter had little desire to undertake 
the dangerous journey and therefore sent his brother 
'Ala’ al-Din Kaikobad with rich presents. On the 
way, however, the printe was murdered and an 
enquiry instituted by the Great Khan to find who 
had a hand in it led to no result. An encounter 
between 'Izz al-Din’s troops and those of the 
Mongol Noyon Baidju at Aksara in 654 (1256), 
in which the former were routed, forced 'Izz al- 
Dln at once to seek refuge with Theodore Las- 
caris. The imprisoned Rukn al-Din was thereon 
liberated and recognized as Sultan (coins of 655). 
But scarcely had Baidju retired with his Mongols 
than 'Izz al-Din returned to Konya, while Rukn 
al-Din was in Kaisariya. After long negotiations 
and occasional skirmishes between the troops of 
the two brothers, a division of the kingdom was 
decided upon. Rukn al-Din was to reign eastwards 
from the Mz!! irmak and 'Izz al-DIn westwards. 
Both brothers were then to go to Hulagu, who was 
then in the neighbourhood of Tibriz, to have the 
agreement confirmed. This was done, but soon 
afterwards the Mongols learned that 'Izz al-Din 
had entered into negotiations with their arch- 
enemies, the MamIuks of Egypt, and put an end 
to his rule. 'Izz al-Din was still able to escape 
to Antalia and sailed from there with his relatives 
and a few faithful emirs to Constantinople, which 
after the fall of the Latin Empire, was again in 
the hands of the Greeks There he was sure of a 
"ood reception on account of his having a Chris- 
tian mother. But the presence of these Turks soon 
became embarrassing to the Emperor. They are 
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said to have begun a conspiracy to murder him 
and make 'Izz al-Din Emperor. When the Sul- 
tan’s Christian uncles betrayed this plan, the 
Greeks lost no time in banishing the Sultan to 
Ainos, while his servants were incorporated as 
Turcopols in the Imperial armies, or imprisoned 
and put to death (662=1264). Six years later 
(668 == winter 126S/1269) ‘Izz al-Din was liber- 
ated by troops sent to Constantinople by Mengu 
Timur and brought to the Crimea. There he mar- 
ried a daughter of Bereke Khan and died in 678 
(1279/1280). On his son Mas'ud see the separate 
article. 

Bibliography: See that of the preceding 
article. Specially important here is Vincentius 
Bellovacensis, Speculum historiale^ Books xxx. 
and xxxi., chap. 26, 27. Cf. also the Mongol 
and Byzantine historians (Nicephorus Gregoras 
and Georgius Acropolita); W. v. Tiesenhausen, 
Recueil de materiaux relalifs a Phistoire de la 
Horde d'or^ i. 482. 

KAI-KHUSRAW , a mythical king of 
Persia, of the KaySnid dynasty. Son of Siya- 
wakh^ , who had left his father Kai-Ka^us and 
taken refuge in '1 uran where he had married the 
daughter of king Afrasiyab [q. v.], he was born 
after his father’s death and brought up in this 
country among the shepherds of the mountains of 
pala (a valley near Baniiyan), in ignorance of his 
illustrious origin j but this was soon revealed. At 
seven years old he was making bows and at ten 
he feared neither lions nor tigers. Then Piran, the 
vizier of Afrasiyal^, took him into his house. In 
a dream Gudarz, an Iranian noble, descendant of 
the smith Kawa, learned that the heir to the throne 
existed in enemy territory and sent his son Gew 
to look for him; the latter found him quite by 
chance and recognized that Kai-Khusraw had on 
his arm the black mark that distinguished ICayanids; 
he therefore took him, along with his mother Fa- 
ringis back to Persia. 

Ihero he found a rival in his uncle Fariborz. 
To settle the question, Kai-Ka^us decided that the 
throne should belong to the one who captured 
the fortiess of Bahmandiz, near Ardabil [q. v.], 
where Ahriman reigned. It was of course Kai- 
i^usraw w'ho won, with the aid of celestial forces, 
and there he built a temple in honour of the 
sacred fire Adhargushnasp. A journey through his 
empire showed him the devastations caused by the 
Turanians and he swore to undertake a war of ven- 
geance against them. Aided by all the nobles, he 
sent out expeditions of which the first were un- 
fortunate; but fortune soon changed and Kai- 
Khusraw took over the direction of the campaign. 
Afrasiyab, in spite of the help of the Emperor of 
China, was finally forced to fly and Kai-^usraw 
sought him in vain beyond the seas. He was 
Indden in a cave in the mountains of Adharbaidjan 
[q. V.] and his place of concealment could only 
be discovered by supernatuial means. He was 
finally taken prisoner and beheaded. Thus was 
accomplished the vengeance due for the murder 
of Siyawakhsh. 

Having succeeded his grandfather Kai-Ka'us, for 
whom he wept for 40 days, Kai-Khu.sraw reigned 
peacefully without any incident more remarkable 
than the killing of a dragon which had taken up its 
abode on the mountain of Kiishid, between Ears 
and I.Tahan (Ilamza al-Isfahani, ed. Gottwaldt, 
p. 36). At the end of his life, he asked God to’ 


receive him into heaven and, after naming I.uhia.sp 
as his successor, he undertook a mountain journey 
in the course of which he disappeared, after having 
washed in the water of a spring (the spiing of 
eternal life). Those who had accompanied him 
perished in a snowstorm. It is clear that the figure 
of Kai-Hiu&raw corresponds to that of the Avestan 
hero Haosravanh, who belongs to Indo-Iranian 
mythology. 

Bibliography. Firdawsi, Shah-ncime^ ed. 
Vullers, ii. 670 — 9, 701 — 3, 710 — iii. 1442; ed. 
and transl. Mohl, ii. 416 — 430, 462 — 5, 476 — 
iv. 273 ; al-Tabari, Annals, ed. de Goeje, i. 604 
sqq.', al-Tha‘alibI, Ghurar Akhbdr Mtiluk al-B'urs, 
ed. and transl. Zotenberg, p. 214, 218 — 243: 
Dubeux, La Perse (Paris 1841), p. 248 — 261; 
Fr. Spiegel, Eranische Alter thumskundc, i. 609, 
656 sqq.-, do., A-westa tend Shahname, in Zeit- 
schr. der Deutsch. Morg, Gesellsch., xlv. (1891), 
p. 196; Grimdr. d. Iran. Philologie, ii., Ind. s. 
Kavi", Th. Noldeke, Das itanisebe Natiojialepos, 
2“d ed. (Berlin-Leipzig 1920), pp. I, 3, 5, 12, 
45, 49 jy., 50, 52, 55, 60 sq, (Cr,. Huart) 
KAI KH USRAW, the name of three Seldjuk 
rulers in Asia Minor. 

Kaikhusraw I, Ghiyath al-Din, b. K?l!dj 
Arslan. When the aged and enfeebled Kn?dj Ars- 
lan II died in 588 (1192), he was staying with his 
youngest son Kaikhusraw, who governed Burghlu 
(i. e. Uluburlu) in his father’s lifetime. Kai^ius- 
raw concealed his father’s death and only made 
it known, when he had arrived with the body 
in Konya, in order to have homage paid to him- 
self as Sultan there. His brothers, each of whom 
ruled over a part of the Seldjul^ kingdom, trou- 
bled about him just as little as they had done 
about their father in his later yeais. It w'as some 
time, however, — according to some not till 592 
(1196), according to others 595 — before one of 
them w^as strong enough to take Konya from him. 
Finally Rukn al-Dln SulaimSn [q. v.] succeeded in 
doing this, so that Kaikhusraw had to take to flight 
and after several unsuccessful attempts to gain his 
throne with the help of Leon of Armenia and 
of the neighbouring princes of Malatya, Ha- 
lab and Amid, wandeied hither and thither (cf. 
the poem composed by him in Ibn Bibi,p. 29 
till he at length found a welcome with Alexius III 
in Constantinople. At this time he married a 
daughter of a distinguished Greek named Mauro- 
zomes, and the death soon afterwards of his brother 
in 600 (1204) opened up a good prospect of 
returning to Konya, because several emirs were 
dissatisfied with the rule of the latter’s son KSlfdj 
Arslan III, who was a minor. The main part in 
the plot was played by several members of the 
dynasty of the Dani^mandiya [q. v.], which had 
been deposed by Killdj Arslan II. He actually 
succeeded in being proclaimed Sultan in Konya 
in spite of a fetwa of the kadi al-Tirmidhi, who 
declared him unworthy of the throne because of 
his Christian mother and his intercourse with the 
unbelievers, a fetwa which cost the issuer’s life. 
According to Ibn al-Athlr, al-Kamil^ ed. Torn- 
xii. 160, Kaikhusraw besieged Trebizond in 

602 (1206), apparently without much success. In 

603 (1207) he took the important seaport of An- 
talia from Aldobrandini. From this capture date 
the first relations of the Seldiuljs with the Vene- 
tians, to whom he granted a licence to trade (cf. 
Heyd, Gesch, des Levantehandels^ i. 334). In 605 
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(1208), in alliance with al-Malik al-Zahir of Ilalab, 
he undertook a campaign against the Armenians 
and took the fortress of Pertus. In the beginning 
of 607 (I 2 I 0 ) he fell in the battle at fOionas, per- 
haps in single combat with Theodore Lascaris. 
Cf. Nicephoios Gregoras, ed. Bonn, i. 17 — 21, and 
Geoig. Acropolita, ed. Bonn, ;i. iG and thereon 
Houtsma, in Vcr sla^^cn e/i Alcih'titt'.’ifigen tier Kon^ 
Akad. van WitenscJi.^ Afd. Letterk., Ser. 3, ix. 

(1893), P- 13S ^qq- 

Kaikhuskaw II, Giiiyatii AI.-IJUNYA rvA ’l-Din 
B. Kaikobad, ascended the throne after the assas- 
sination of his father in 634 (1237), although 
Kaikobad had not designated him as his successor 
but the son Tzz al-Dm by the Aiyubid princess 
[cf. Kaikobad I], apparently because Kaikhusraw, 
as Vincent says, wa.s the son of a concubine (she 
was called Mah-peri Kbatun, as the inscription 
on her tomb at Kaisariya tells us) and, besides, 
was quite an insignificant man. But he had been 
appointed governor of Arzandjan by his father 
after the dismissal of Dadld Shah [see Kaikobad I] 
and was the candidate for the throne favouied 
by the Christian mercenaiies. 

The latter, with the Emir Su'd al-Din Gobak, 
carried through his proclamation as sultan, while 
the unfortunate 'Izz al-Din with his mother and 
a younger brother was put out of the way. Only 
the Khwarizmis [see Kaikobad I] were discontented 
with this, refused to obey orders and inarched 
out of the SeldjuV kingdom in order to ravage 
the adjoining Aiyubid lands. Kaikhusraw on his 
side made peace with the Aiyubids and endea- 
voured to cement it by a double marriage, at 
which the famous historian Kamal al-Din officiated 
as plenipotentiary for the lord of Halab. But as 
he did not trouble about the business of govern- 
ment, the Emir Sa'd al-Din took all the power 
into his own hands and began a regular reign of 
terror. He even declared himself an illegitimate 
son of Kaikhusraw I, and finally went so far that 
the Sultan had him treacherously put to death. 
The Sultan then celebrated his marriage with the 
beautiful Georgian princess Tamar [see Kaiko- 
bad I], whose portrait he even wished to put on 
the coins; when he had to give up this idea he 
chose the emblem of the lion and rising sun, as 
is still usual in Persia to-day. The internal weak- 
ness of the kingdom soon showed itself (638 = 
1241) when a Turkoman rising broke out, caused 
by the appearance of a certain saint Baba Ishak, 
whose messengers traversed the whole country 
and in their sermons denounced the luxurious 
life of the Sultan and nobles. Soon armed bands 
from the district of Sumaisat and Malatya ad- 
vanced in the direction of Siwas, Tokat and Amasia 
and put to flight the Turkish generals sent against 
them. The execution of the pious Baba only in- 
creased the number of his followers because he 
was revere^ as a messenger of God. Only the sum- 
moning of troops stationed on the frontiers in Er- 
zerum, among whom were the Christian mercenaries, 
finally put a bloody finish to the rebels’ activities, 
fn. the report in Vincent de Beauvais, Book xxx. 
chap, ijg, Here the prophet is called Baba 
Koissole (= Rasul Allah), in al-MakrIzI, Histoire 

^gypte de Makrizi^ transl. Blochet, Paris 1908, 
P‘ 474 i Il-Baba ( 7 / is probably a wrong reading for 
^™bic article or is for Ilyas, as the name Ilyas 
Ba^ is also found). Cf. Kibpriiliizade Mehmed 
Puad, Ilk Mutasa-ajwijlci\ p. 232. Scarcely was 


this danger passed when in 639 (1241) Baidju 
Noyon appeared with his Mongols before Erze- 
rum and took and plundered the city after heavy 
fighting with the frontier troops. The vizier Mu- 
hadhdhib al-Din and hi.s NaTb Shams al-Din Isfa- 
han! hastened to gather a large army, to hire 
.Armenian and Aiyubid mercenaries and to advance 
against the Mongols with them; but the incapa- 
city and cowardice of the Turkish troops lost the 
battle at Kozadagh (Muharram 6, 641 = June 26, 
1243). Baidju thereupon marched on Siwas, which 
surrendered and was therefore spared, but Kaisariya 
was taken by force of arms, plundered and its 
Inhabitants massacred. He then went into winter- 
quarters and the vizier succeeded in concluding 
a temporary peace, which, however, had still to 
be confirmed by the Great Khan. But as Ugedei 
died just then and the next knriltai was not held 
till 1246 (see above, i. 682a), the Turks had a 
few years’ peace and the able Shams al-Din used 
the opportunity to seek the intervention of Batu 
Khan, on a ceremonious embassy with several 
other piominent Turks. He was entirely successful 
so that on his return he received the office of vizier 
rendered vacant by the death of Muha dhdh ib al-Din. 
The good for nothing Sultan, w'ho after the battle 
of Kozadagh, had been about to fly to the Greeks, 
again gathered some courage and in 1245 began 
a campaign against the Armenians, against whom 
he had a grievance because they had handed over to 
the Mongols his mother, who had taken refuge 
with their king, with her treasures. The objective 
of the campaign was Tarsus on this occasion, but 
soon it had to be abandoned, because the rainy season 
began, after the land had been ravaged in fearful 
fashion. The Armenians by the treaty of peace 
bound themselves to pay tribute and to cede 
Bragana. When the ler.ders again appeared at 
the Sultan’s court, the latter had died suddenly 
a week before. ^ 

B ibliogr apky. See above under KaikaUs; 
of particular importance are here Vincent de Beau- 
vais and the historians of the Mongols. 
Kaikhusraw III, Ghiyath al-Din, b. Rukn 
al-Din KUdj Arsla.x was proclaimed Sultan, im- 
mediately on the murder of his father, by the all 
pow'erful Perwana MuTn al-Din Sulaiman [q. v.], 
although he was still a minor. The events in Asia 
Minor during his reign will be better discussed in 
the article Sulaiman. After the execution of the 
Perwana (676 = 1277) Kaikhusraw’s reign was 
soon at an end, as his youth rendered him a mere 
tool in the hands of the Mongol rulers. His nephew 
Mas'ud [q. v.J, when he returned to Asia Minor 
after his father’s death, was so successful in gaining 
the favour of the Great Khan Abaka [q. v.] that 
we have coins of his name as early as 681. The 
unfortunate Kaikhusraw, who was entirely m the 
power of the Mongol prince and claimant Kun- 
kuratai, became involved in the latter s fall and 
was 'put to death in 682 (1283) in Arzandjan by 
order of the Ilkhan Ahmad. 

KAI-KOBAD, a mythical king of Persia, 
of the kayanid dynasty. The Avesta knows his 
name in the form Kavi KavSta, but nothing more 
of him; tradition only preserves of him the fact 
that he was grateful to the Yazatas for having 
made his empire glorious and for haviDg_ re- 
established the legitimate line of kings of Iran. 
The only source lo consult is the Shah-nama of 
Firdawsi. To defend Iranian soil against the inva- 
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sioD5 of the Turanian Afrasiyab, the Sace Zal, father 
of Rustam, after ripe reflection and consultation with 
the mdbedh'i decided on Kai-Kobad, who was living 
in the mountains of Alburdj (Hare-berezaiti) and 
sent his son to look for him. The latter found 
him in the midst of a banquet surrounded by 
boon comrades; he greeted him, but already the 
new king had seen in a dream two white falcons 
place a golden tiara on his head and was thus 
informed of the coming of the embassy; the care 
which he had taken to make himself remote had 
not prevented destiny from putting the messenger 
on his track. Becoming commander of the Iranian 
army, Rustam completely defeated Afrasiyab, who 
would have been made prisoner if the girdle by 
which he was being carried off had not broken. 
As a result of this victory, a peace was concluded 
which gave Persia its former frontier of the Oxus. 
Kai-Kobad spent his time in organizing the empire 
and traversing it, in founding cities and in lavish- 
ing riches on the heroes who had rebuilt the 
empire; Rustam, Karin and others. He died at 
the end of a reign of a hundred years. 

The Mudjmal al-Taiuar'M{Journ. Asiat.^ Ser. 
iii., xi. (1841), p. 320) which says that Kai-Kobad 
came from the mountains of Hamadhan, Alwand, 
and not from Alburdj, and Hamza al-Isfahanl (ed. 
Gottvvaldt, p. 35) only mention his building cities, 
notably Kobadiyan on the Oxus, and the ex- 
pansion of Isfahan. The Bundihi.^ only gives 
fifteen years to the reign of this king instead of 
a hundred. 

Bibliography. Firdawsi, Shah-name.^ ed. 
Vullers, i. 290—315, ed. and transl. Molil, i. 
452—484; s.l-Tha.'-mi-yGhurar Akhbar Muluk 

al-Furs.. ed. and transl. Zotenberg, p. 137 

140,144 — 154; al-Tabari, ed. Leyden, i. 533 sqq.\ 
Fr. Spiegel, Eranische Alterthumskunde., i. 581 
!qq.\ do., Avista und Si^hname., in the Zeit- 
schr, d, Deiitsch. Morgenl. Gcsellsch..^'fXv.{\%(^\\ 
p. 195 ; Dubeux, La Perse (Paris 1841), p. 233; 
Grundr. d. iran. Fhilol.^ ii. 95, 134, 169, ,74^ 
34^1 Ndldeke, Das iran. Nationalepos.^ 2ud 
ed. (Berlin-Leipzig 1920), pp. 5, 50, 55. 

(Cl. Huart.) 

KAIKOBAD, the name of three Seldjuk 
Sultans in Asia Minor. 

Kaikobad I, ‘Ala^ al-Dunya wa ’l-DIn Abu 
l-Fath K. b. Kaikhusraw. How he had been 
taken prisoner in the reign of his brother has al- 
ready been told under kaika’Us I. The death of 
this brother in 616 (1219) opened to him not 
only the gates of the fortress of Gudharpert 
where he was then interned, but also placed him 
on the Seldjuk throne. All the Turkish emirs do 
not seem to have been quite agreed about this, 
.as they declared for another brother, Kaiferldun 
but Kaikobad .succeeded in gaining possession of 
^onya, the capital, and in soon afterwards ren- 
dering the malcontent emirs harmless. He pro- 
bably received valuable help from the Christian 
a^uxiliary troops, as Ibn Bibi relates that the Emir 
Gomnenus played an important part in these events. 
We know from the account in Vincent de Beau- 
vais (Book XXX. ch. 144), which, however, refers 
to the rei^ of his successor, that the Greek em- 
perois of Trebizond and Nicaea as well as the 
prince of I ampron had pledged themselves to 
place a number of troops - settled in a treaty — 
at the disposal of the Seldjuk. It is certain that 
this agreement was already in force in the reigns 


of Kaikhusraw I and Kaika’Us I, perhaps with the 
single limitation that it was not till the reign of 
the last named that this pledge held good for the 
Armenians also, and was renewed under Kaikobad. 
At the beginning of his reign the Armenian king 
Leon II died (1219) and his daughter Isabella 
married the son of the Catholic prince of Antioch, 
which aroused a great dispute among the Arme- 
nians. the result of which was that the discon- 
tented barons under the le.adership of Constantine, 
prince of Lampron, captured the prince, poisoned 
him and married his widow' to Haithum, the son 
of Constantine. A war with the prince of Antioch 
w'as thereby rendered inevitable; the Templars 
and Knights of St. John received orders from 
Rome not to take part in it so that Bohemund 
could not do much against the Armenians and, 
according to Ibn al-Athir, had even to appeal for 
help to Kaikobad. In any case, the latter took 
advantage of the dissensions among the Christians 
by seizing several Armenian forts on the Mediter- 
ranean coast and elsewhere, including the castle 
of Galonoros (xizAov ’bpof), Candelor or Scandalor, 
which he chose for his winter residence and 
made a considerable seaport by his buildings 
there, so that the place became called Alaya 
('Ala’iya) after him. In these circumstances there 
was nothing left for the prince of Lampron on 
his side, but to acknowledge the suzerainty of 
Kaikobad and to support him with auxiliaries it 
his wars. 

An attempt by Mas'Qd, the Ortul^id of Ami 
and Hisn Kaifa, who succeeded his father as lor 
of these towns in 619(1222), to leave Kaijfobad’ 
name out of the khittba and to make an alliance 
with the neighbouring Aiyubid princes, cost him 
the fortresses of Kiakhta and Cemishkezek. The 
troops sent to his assistance by al-Asljraf (see i., 
222b) were scattered by the besieging army, but 
Kaikobad hastened to heap tokens of honour on 
the captured commander and to release him, be- 
cause much depended for him on the friendship 
of the Aiyubids. Indeed he even sought the hand 
of an Aiyubid princess. His request was granted 
and the marriage took place a little later. In 
622(1225), the prince of Arzandjan, Bahramshah, 
died after a sixty years’ reign, as also did the 
Seldjuk of Erzerum, Tughrilshah. Kaikobad thought 
this a good opportunity to seize where possible 
the lands of these rulers. Da^udshah, Bahramshah’s 
successor, did his best to avert the danger by en- 
tering into alliances with Djalal al-Din Khwarizm- 
shah, with 'Ala’ al-Din, Grand Master of the As- 
sassins and with al-Ashraf, but in vain. Kaikobad 
forced him to cede his territory and he was equally 
successful with another member of the Mengucek 
family , Muzaffar al-Din Muhammad, who ruled 
over Coglionia (Shabln Karahisar). But before he 
could take Erzerum too, he had to wage a difficult 
war with Djalal al-Din, who was an ally of the 
prince of Erzerum. After embassies had gone 
several times to and fro between the two rulers, 
Kaikobad made an alliance with al-Ashraf, who 
then fought with Djalal al-Din for the possession 
of the town of Khilat. As soon as the Khwarizm- 
shah heard of this, lie endeavoured by a hurried 
march to anticipate the union of the two enemy 
forces, but in the battle of Arzandjan on Ramadan 
28, 627 (Aug. 10, 1230, cf. Actes du io‘ Congrls 
internat. des Orientalistes., iii. 19) he suffered a 
terrible defeat. The fate of the prince of Erze- 
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fend, and to lake the rosing of Kh'^ati/mi'' 

into his iCrvK'e as incrcenarie-,. ihis Lt' >ught a]>o at 
a coalition of all the AisQhid jiriiiLes under the 
leadership of al-Kainil «)f Kg)pt against K»i.kohad. 
Soon their troops were on the A-^ia Minor frontier 
but they did not succecil in forcing the passes to 
enter the laml; in addition the Aiyubul leaders 
soon began to <)uarrel among thcmsclvcs. In the 
end they had to be content with ilefending the 
.r town of Kjtartbarl against the adsancing Turks. 

But the latter could not be kept back. Al-Mu/affar, 
3^ the Aiyubid of Haifia, on whom the conduct of 
the defence fell, was captured along with the 
T Ortukid ruling in Khaitbart. The town henceforth 
(from 631 = 1234) belonged to the Scldjuks. 
Kaikobad next besieged and captured Harran, 
\£dessa and Raiska (632= *235) which. howc\cr, 
^"yere soon lost again to the .UyubiiK. Arnul also 
unsuccessfully besieged liv him and when in 
(*237) 'vas about to undeilakc a new 
^mpaign, he was poisone<l in Kaisariya, 1 )V older 
V his son Kaikhusraw, it is said, because Kai- 
bad had apptdntcd as his succossoi not him. 
|>tit a younger son, boine to him by the AiyUbid 
rincess. 

During Kaikobad's viguious leign the Seldjuk 
kingdom attained its greatest extent and highest 
: prosperity, for Kaikoliad was not only an imlc- 
fatigable soldier but also undeitook great building 
operations, the remains of wdncli in Konya, Slwas, 
Alaya and chsewhere keep alive the memory of 
the great Sulhan to this day. He busied himself 
in opening up his lands to commerce and in 
developing the natural wealth of the country; 
with this object he even undertook an expedition 
to the Crimea, no doubt at the wish of the Ita- 
lians. As a result his kingdom xvas at that time 
considered the richest in the world. 

B ib lio gr ap hy\ See above under kaika^Cs. 
Cf. also for the w'ar with Djalal al-Dln: al- 
Nasawi, Sirat al-Sultan Djalal al-Din Manko- 
birti (Publ. de VEcole des Langucs Or, ITV,, 
Ser, iii,, Vol. ix. x.), Arabic text and French 
transl. by Houdas; for the Banu Mengucek: v. 
Berchem, Materiaux pour un Corpus Inscript, 
Arab,,^ iii. 55 Houtsma in Keleti Ssemlc^ 

1904, p. 277 s^^. 

Kaikobad II, ‘^Ala^ al-DIn b. Kaikhusraw, 
reigned together with his two brothers, Kaika^s 
and KflTfij Arslan, as was briefly described in the 
article kaika^Ds II. Here we shall only refer to 
a coin described by Ghalib Edhem, Takwim-i 
^uskukat~i Sel^ukiya^ N°. 113, which bears the 
date 663 and the name Kaikobad alone, although 
Kaikobad had died 8 years before. 

KAiKOBAd III, ^Ala^ al-DIn K. B. Faramarz 
Kaika’Us was installed as Sultan by Ghazan 
Khan in 697 (1298). Of his history practically 
nothing is knowm with certainty. His name still 

^ The Encyclopaeoia of Islam, II. 
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KAIKOBAD. Mt w-lns. king of DihlK 
w.!-, the S4.n of N.l'ir al-1 iin bughia, king of 
j beng'.l and sec >nd s,,n >>f Ghisath al-I>in Balban 
I [v. BAirxNj .if Ii.iiH. On tlic death of his eldest 
son. Muhammad KhTm. ssho was slam by the 
Mughuls, ball-.-iQ mace his second son, Bughra 
Khan, who was governor of I’engal. his heir, but 
the prince could not endure the restraint of his 
father's court, and was absent in Bengal when, 
in i287ithc throne became vacant, and the atnUs 
made his son, Kaikobad, king. Kaikobad, who was 
barely eighteen years of age at the time of his 
accession, had l>cen most strictly educated by his 
giandfalher, and sj^rnalizcd his sudden emancipa- 
tion I>y unlindlcd licentiousness. He put to death 
his cousin. Kaikhusraw, son of Muhammad Khan, 
and di'-graced the minister, Khatir al-Di'n, after 
whose <legradaiion Niram al-Din, nephew and 
s.)n-in-!.iw of (he lotriOl of Dihli, became supreme 
in the 'late. Ifarly in the reign a horde of Mu- 
gliuls, winch had invaded India, was defeated; 
the j^risonors taken wcic treated with great cruelty, 
an<l a large numl>er of Mughuls who had accepted 
Islam and settlcil in India were massacred. 

In 128S the king's father, Bughra KhSo, marched 
from Bengal with the object of asserting his 
superior claim to the throne of Dihll, but was met 
by Kaikobad on the banks of the Ghagra and 
changed his attitude. The meeting was affectionate 
on both sides and the father privately warned his 
son against his evil courses and against the am- 
bition of Nizam al-Din, and although these coun- 
sels effected no improvement in the young king’s 
morals, they induced him to remove his minister 
by poison. Late in 1288 KaikobSd was struck 
dow'n with paralysis, the result of his debauchery, 
and the kingdom was thrown into confusion. 
Malik Djalal al-Din Firuz J^aldji, recently ap- 
pointed governor of Baran, attempted to maintain 
order in the capital, but was suspected, with good 
reason, by the Turkish amirs^ W’ho proclaimed 
Shams al-Din Kayumarth, the infant son of Kai- 
kobad. The strife of the two factions continued 
while the king lay helpless, but Firuz Khaldji at 
length overcame his opponents and ascended the 
throne. The wretched Kailcobad was murdered in 
June, 1290, and his body was thrown into the 
Djamna, 

Bibliography'. BaranI, Talrikh-i Firuz 
Shdhi',^ Bada^uni, Muntakhab al- Tawartkk.^ transl. 
G. S. A. Ranking; Nizam al-Din Ahmad, 7 h- 
bakatd Akbari\ Firishta, Gulshan-i Ibrahimi 
(Bombay 1832); The Cambridge History of 
India,^ vol. iii. (T. W. Haig) 

KAIL (a.), the most general term for 
measure. The word next has the special mean- 
ing of measure for dry goods such as grain and 
cereals of all kinds and hnally (like kaild) means 


C-i? 
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contents (or weight of the contents) of a definite 
measure of capacity. Another series of meanings 
is : measure, correct measure, tested, adjusted or 
official measure (or weight). In this meaning it 
is found on the Egyptian glass weights (e. g. 
dirham kail) and in the papyri as kail al-dlmus 
(fierfov Stiiioa-iov) — a well known official measure for 
corn in general use for the levying of taxes, to 
be distinguished from kankal^ which apparently 
means the varying, local measure. 

Kaila is usual as meaning a definite measure, 
but we also find kail used, without any obvious 
difterentiation, as a definite measure of capacity. 
The kaila is not part of the traditional system of 
capacity-measures of the Arabs (cf. kafiz) but like 
many other metrological terms in other languages 
has entered official language from the market- 
place. We therefore nowhere find the kaila defi- 
nitely coordinated with the system of measures. 
In the reign of the Mongol Il-Khan of Persia, 
Ghazan Khan (694 — 703 = 1295 — 1304) we already 
find the attempt being made to make the kaila the 
standard measure of the corn trade. Rashid al-Din 
tells us that this ruler proclaimed the kaila of Tabriz 
as the official unit of capacity and fixed its weight 
at 2600 dirhams (8.87 kg. — 19 lbs.). The further 
regulation tliat special measures, whose contents 
were to correspond to the above mentioned weight 
for the kind of grain in question, were to be pre- 
pared for every kind of cereal (oats, wheat, rice, 
peas, beans, sesame, millet etc.) shows that then 
as now business was done by weight and not by 
measure. In the Turkish empire also the kaila 
was the official unit in the corn trade and the 
kaila of Stamboul {lingua franca = kilo of Con- 
stantinople) of about 35 1. (7| gallons) was or- 
dered to be the standard measure. But every 
centre of trade had (and frequently still has) a 
local kaila which often differs considerably from 
the normal. The same is true of the kailadja, 
dealt with below. (E. von Zamuaur) 

KAILADJA , a measure of capacity in local 
use and varying very much, whose size varies 
between ^ and 2 1. (or kg. = a to 3J pints). 
The term existed as early as the 3rd century a. h. 

Bibliography (for the preceding article 
also): Sauvaire, Materiaux^ im Journ. As., Se- 
ries 8, viii. (1886), 126 jy.; S. Lane Poole, 
Arabic Glass Weights in the British Museum, 
47 i 51; Becker, Papyri Schott-Reinhardt, i. 
31 and 725 al-*labarl (ed. de Goeje), Glossarium, 
p. CDXXXiv and cdi.xii; Behrnauer, Institu- 
tions de Police chez les Arabes in the Journ. 
As., Senes 5, xvi. (18G0), 131; al-Kh'>'arizmI, 
Mafatih al-bClum, ed. van Vloten, p. 15. 

(E. V. Zambaur) 

KATM (a.), “standing upright”, “perpen- 
dicular . Hence ku tm-makam “standing in place 
(of anotlier) ’, “deputy”; Kidim al-Zamdn [q. v.j ; 
zdwiya ka'ima “right angle”. Also: “existing” for 
example in kPini bi-nafsihi (or bi-dhdtihi) “self- 
existent (said of God). A "a ini bi- also means 
“executing anything”; hence al-kTdim bi-amrVUah 
“lie who executes God’s comm.'ind”. 

KA^IM-MAKAM (a.), “deputy”; pronounced 
and written kaimakani in Turkish, the name of 
a rank and office in Turkey. In the period i 
before the tanzinidt reforms the word meant the 
officer {rik'dbl hunidyun or dsitdne kaimakami), 
temporarily commissioned to act as deputy at the 
comt or in the capital in the absence of the Grand 


Vizier, the so-called kaimakani pasha. The case 
is an isolated one in which the Grand Vizier 
appointed an erdu kaimakami to represent him 
in the camp (Lutfl, Td’rlkll, iv. 19); we also find 
kaimakams for the Serhaskers and the Kapudan 
Pasha (Diazd'ir Kaimakami for the eyTilet of the 
Archipelago, which was under the Grand Admiral) ; 
for the regular representatives of the lower cate- 
gories of officials the now obsolete term yer (e. g. 
kidyd yeri) was used, for the judicial officials nalib. 

In the reorganization of the army and the pro- 
vincial administration on the European model un- 
der Mahmud II and “^Abd al-Madjid kaimakani 
became in the army the equivalent of Lieutenant- 
Colonel and in the civil service the name of the 
official entrusted with the administration of a 
district {kaza). 

Bibliography, v. Hammer, Des Osmani- 
sclien Reiches Staatsverfassung, ii. 96 sq., 102 
sq., 286 sq.-, Ahmed Wefik, Lehdje-i '^othmani, 
s. V. (wrong in Zenker, Dictionnaire Turc- 
Arabe-Persan, s. v.). (J. H. Mordtma.xn) 

KA^IM al-Zaman (a.) i. e. “Lord of the 
Age”, a ShHa term. The phrase includes the 
two theological meanings of “representative of 
God on earth” and “Deputy” of the Prophet. 
Among the earlier Shrts for example the Imam 
is called “the kclim”, “our kdlim" or “the k^im 
of his age”, synonymous with hudjdja or khalifa. 
The political application of the word brought in 
the meaning of “rebellious”, current among all 
the seceding sects, c. g. also among the Kharidils. 
Through chiliasm the name is given to the Mahdi 
as “resurrected” from (apparent) death who is 
active in the “age” through the naPib and rffl'i 
until as kd'im al-kiyama he brings about his 
kingdom and the judgment. Among the ImSmis the 
twelfth Imam, and among the Isma'ilis the seventh 
is therefore ka^im al-zanian. But the more the 
Imam becomes like to God in the subdivisions of 
the latter, the more he falls into the background 
and is only occasionally referred to as “the 
simply, with reference to Sara iii. 16, xiii. 33, 
while the name and poweis are transferred to 
heads of sects, who are mostly not 'Alids. Gnostic 
speculation equates the k^im al-zamdn to the first 
emanation, e. g, among the Druses to the intelli- 
gentia pfima, ’^akl, i. e. Hamza. The term is 
mystically amplified by the interpretations of the 
mysteries of the initial letter kdf, the symbol of 
the girdle of the world. 

Bibliography: The dogmatic text books 
of the Shi'a; the following may be mentioned: 
al-KulInl, al-Kafi fi ’-llm al-Dln (the UsUl 
min al-Kafi are printed Bombay 1302, Teheran 
1307), MS., Berlin 1855, fol. 47a, sSb ry., qfia.h, 
Il2l> sqq., I32h, 175a sq.-, al-Mas'udi, Ithbdt 
al-Wasiya IKAlt b. Abi Tdlib (Teheran 1320), 
esp. p. 195 — 200; Ibn Babuye, Kamdl al-Dln 
wa-Tamdm al-NIma fi Ithbdt al-Ghaiba -wa- 
Ka.shf al-Haira (Teheran 1301), passim-, cf. 
thereon Ernst Mbller, Beitrdge zur Mahdilehre 
des IslaiHs (Heidelberg 1901); al-Mutahhar al- 
Hilll, Kashf al-Murid (on Nasir al-Din al-Tusi, 
Tadprid al-Dtikad (also allAkd^id-, Bombay 
1310), p. 223; Muhammad Bakir al-MadjlisI, 
Bihar al-Amvdr, esp. vol. xL — xiii. (Teheran 
1305); Hamza b. "All, Kashf al-Hakd’ik, p. 87 
sqq. in C. Seybold, Die Drusenschrift -. Kitdb 
Alnoqat Waldawdir (Kirchhain 1902), cf. there 
also p. 71 sq., 76; De Sacy in Memoires dt 
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I' Inst, royal Je France.^ ix. (1831), 53 jy., x. 
(1833)1 95; do., Expose de la religion des Druzes 
(Paris 1838), also Index s. v. Hamza and his 
Theogonie des Drtizes (Paris 1863); \V. A. 
Ivanow, Ismaelilica in iMemoirs of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal.^ viii. (1922), I — 76; S. Guyard, 
Fragments relatifs a la doctrine des Ismaelis in 
Notices et Extraits., xxii. (1874), 194, 201, 
283, 299. (R. Strothmann) 

al-KA^IM bi-'Amr[ ’llah, Abu Dja^far ‘Abd- 
Allah, ‘Abbasid Caliph. He is said to have 
been born in Dhu ’1-Hidjdja 391 (Nov. 1001); 
his father was the Caliph al-Kadir [q. v.], who 
had homage paid to him as his successor shortly 
before his death ; his mother was an Armenian or 
Greek slave. When he ascended the throne (Dhu 
’1-Hidjdja 422 = Nov.-Dee. 1031), the Caliphate 
had almost entirely lost its secular power and 
anarchy reigned practically supreme in the capital. 
To make himself obeyed, he ordered in 426 
(1034/35) '’■^1 judicial offices should tempora- 

rily suspend their activities, which was, however, 
entirely without success. In his reign ended the 
Buyid dynasty and their place was taken by the 
Seldjaks. On Ramadan 22, 447 (Dec. 15, 1055) 
the Seldjuk chief Toghrul Beg was officially prayed 
for and on the 25th the latter entered Baghdad 
in state, nominally as vassal but in reality as 
master of the Caliph (see khusraw fIruz), who 
soon afterwards in 449 (1058) granted him the 
Sultanate and the title of honour of “King of the 
East and of the West”. In Dhu ’1-Ka'da of the 
following year (Dec. 1058) the Turkish general 
al-BasasIrl [q. v.] took possession of the capital, 
while the Caliph took refuge with the 'Ukailid 
Kuraish b. BadrSn [q. v.], and on the 13'h (Jan. I, 

1059) prayer was offered in Baghdad for the 
Fatimid al-Mustansir. Al-Ka’lm, however, was soon 
again recognized as Caliph (end of 451 = 1059/ 

1060) and although he was only a tool in the 
hands of the Seldjuks, he was treated with respect 
both by Toghrul Beg and his successors. He died 
in Sha'ban 467 (April 1075). 

Bibliography. Ibn al-Athir (ed. Torn- 
berg), ix., x. s. Index ; Ibn al-Tiktaka, al-Fakhri 
(ed. Derenbourg), p. 392 — 398; Ibn Khaldun, 
aFlbar., iii. 447 sqq. ; Hamdullah Mustawfi-i 
Kazwini, Tcdrikh-i Guzida (ed. Browne), i. 353 — 
359; Weil, Gesch. d. Chalifen., iii. 73 — 120; 
Houtsma, Recueil de textes relatifs a Vhistoire 
des Seldjoucides., ii. 7, 9, ii — 51, 54; Le Strange, 
Baghdad during the Abbasid Caliphate., p. 99, 
239; <iO', The Lands of the Eastern Caliphate., 
P- 106. (K. V. Zetterst 1 ;en) 

al-KA^IM bi-Amr All.ah, Abu ’l-Kasim “^Abd 
al-Rahman, the second ruler of the Fati- 
mid [q. V.] dynasty, born in 280 (893), succeeded 
his father 'Ubaid Allah al-Mahdi in 322 (934) on 
the throne, assumed the praenomen Muhammad 
and at his proclamation took the name of al- 
Ifa’'im bi-Amr Allah. His father had designated 
him his successor as early as 298 (911), when 
after the death of al-Shl'l [q. v.] he thought his 
own rule sufficiently secure, and had had his (viz. the 
prince’s) name mentioned in the Friday prayer; 
the prince commanded the army and con- 
ducted most of the campaigns while 'Ubaid Allah 
was still on the throne; for his father had never 
placed himself at the head of his troops nor ever 
even taken a personal part in any of the numerous 
wars, but used to entrust his emirs with their con- 1 


duct and after failures, or on particularly difficult 
expeditions, he used to appoint his eldest son to 
the supreme command. 

Of al-Ka^im’s campaigns, while heir-apparent, 
may be mentioned the conquest of Constantine 
and Tripolis as well as his efforts to conquer 
Egypt. He gained great successes especially in 
the second expedition against Egypt in 307 — 309 
= 919 — 921. He had conquered Alexandria and 
Djiza (Giza) and occupied the Faiyum and Ush- 
raunain. But disease, deficiencies in the supply of 
reinforcements and a strengthening of the ^Ab- 
basid governors’ troops on the other side and the 
defeat of his fleet at Rosetta forced him finally 
to withdraw. He had, however, consolidated Fa- 
timid sway as far as Barka. In 316 (928) he 
developed the town of Masila as his capital and 
called it al-Muhammadiya. 

When in 322 (934) he succeeded his father, 
he had at once to turn his attention to an im- 
poster, who gave himself out to be the son of 
al-Mahdi. After defeating him without difficulty, 
he turned his attention westwards to secure his 
authority there. He then devoted himself to va- 
rious expeditions, sent his fleet to the coast of 
France, where the crews plundered and took pri- 
soners, to Genoa, which was captured for a short 
time, and to Calabria. In 323 (935) 
army of 10,000 to Egypt, which conquered Alex- 
andria, but was soon afterwards defeated by Mu- 
hammad b. Tughdj al-Ikhshid, brother of the 
'Abbasid governor. At home al-Ka^im had to 
wage a continual struggle with rebellious tribes, 
his most redoubtable opponent being the rebel 
Abu Yazid [q. v.]. After heavy fighting and many 
misfortunes, he succeeded in driving his opponent 
out of al-MahdIya but soon afterwards in 334 (946) 
he was hard pressed at Susa with his army and 
finally surrounded. During the siege, he fell ill 
and died in a few weeks. 

Al-Ka^im was a fanatical champion of fatimid 
doctrines. His reign was a period of ceaseless wars, 
which were waged in the fiercest and most bar- 
barous fashion. Courage, ability and tenacity cannot 
be denied him. He laid sound foundations for the 
greatness of his successors. In this period of war- 
mania, it was impossible for him to attend to the 
works of peace. The Bibliography is found in 
Wiistenfeld, Gesch. d. Fatimid. Chaliphen {Abh. der 
A'bn. Gcs. der Wiss. zu Gottingen., xxvi. , xxvii., 
1881) and above ii. p. 92®, at the end of the 
article fatimids and i. p. 114“, article abD yazId. 

(Sobernheim) 

KAIMAK. [See Kimak] 

KATME (t. originally A.; cf. Ka^im), the name 
for paper-money in Turkey, an abbreviation 
for Sehim kolimesi (“revenue bonds”); the word 
was originally used of drawings and documents 
which were written on large, long leaves in such 
a way that the lines ran parallel to the narrower 
side, as was the case with the first issues of 
Turkish paper-money ; later the term ewraki nak- 
diya took its place. 

The first kclime appeared in 1840 and were 
manuscript. They bore interest at the rate 01 
l2®/o, were to be accepted as money at the 
public banks and to be current throughout the 
kingdom. They were replaced in 1842 by printed 
notes of a primitive style; the smaller notes bore 
no interest; the rate of interest for the others 
I was reduced to 6®/o 2nd at the same time the 
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circulation of paper-money was limited to the 
capital and its vicinity. The total of this first 
issue was not to exceed 60,000,000 piastres; but 
in a very few years, as a result of the wretched 
condition of Turkish finances, it was swollen enor- 
mously and in 1862 calculated at approximately 
a milliard piastres. In this year, with the help of 
a foreign loan, the paper money was redeemed 
for 4 o“/q cash and 6o®/o Turkish Consols (so- 
called consoliiUs) and made no longer legal tender. 

In 1876 and 1877 the Porte found itself forced 
by the bankruptcy of the state and the outbreak 
of war with Russia to take refuge in paper-money 
for a second time. Ka^ime were issued for 1600 
million piastres, which, however, depreciated in a 
very short time and at the beginning of the 8o’s 
of last century were called in along with the 
depreciated copper-money. 

A third issue of a paper currency of a total 
value of 16,702,106,260 piastres dates from the 
world-war: it is still (1923) in circulation. 

Bibliography. Ubicini, Leitres stir la 
Turquis.^ i. (Paris 1851); Eichmann, 71’f/ur- 
men des Osmanischen Keiches (Berlin 1858), 
P’ 335 i [A. D. Mordtmann], Stambnl una 
das modertie Turkenthum (Leipzig 1878), p. 182 
sqq.\ Ed. Engelhardt, La TurquU el le Tanzimai 
(Paris 1882), i. 72, ii. 258; Ch. Morawitz, Die 
T urkei im Spiegel Hirer Finanzen (Berlin 1903), 
passim\ Tahuimi WakayP [Turk. Gazette], Se- 
ries i. year 1256 (1840/41), N'O. 206, 210, 213, 
216; The Near East., iNO. 620 (of March 29, 
*923)1 P- 328. — These books are in many 
points contradictory. The history of the kd^ime 
has still to be written. (J. H. Mordtmann) 
KAIN. [See haiiIl] 

al-^AIN (b. DfASR), usually Banu ’l-Kain or, 
with ellipsis of the syllable «», Balkain, nisba 
A'ainU an Arab tribe. The officialArabic ge- 
nealogy gives as its true name al-No'man b. Ejasr 
(see W'ustenfeld, ^e/teal. Tabcllen., Tab. 2, joi Ibn 
Duraid, al-Ishtikak^ ed. Wiistenfeld, p. 317; Ta^ 
aNFriis, s. v. kyr, Ibn IChallikan, Wafayat al- 
A^yun. ed. de Slane, Article IVathinia b. Mtisa, 
about the middle; etc.); it therefore interpreted as 
originally a nickname — and probably rightly 
— al-Kain, which means, as a name, “smith”, 
“m^al worker”, “swordmaker” etc. (cf. Aram. 
keria n, katndya.^ “smith”) and is in a wider ap- 
plication applied to artisans generally (for the 
meaning “slave , which the native lexicons also 
give and which Baethgen, fieitrdge zur Semit. Re- 
Hgionsgesch.., p. 152 uses for his deductions, I have 
no really certain reference). This might be derived 
from the Banu l-Kain having been at one time 
actually metalworkers, perhaps miners. Thus the 
Karan b. Bair, who worked the celebrated Sulaim 
or Karan mine were also called Banu T-A'ain, 
“sons of the smiths” or nl-Ku\un “the smiths”- 
see Yakut, Mu^djam (ed. Wiistenfeld), iii. 865 jo,’ 
al-Bakrf, Mn^jjam (ed. Wiistenfeld), p. 20= Wus- 
tenfcld. Die it ohnsUze u. IFanderungen der Arab 
Siamme, in Abh. d. Gesellsch. d. IViss. ztt Got- 
tingen., xiv. 28 (Xoldeke wrongly refers this 
passage, Zettschr. d. Deulsc/i. Morgenl. Gesellsch. 
xl. I Si, note 6 to our Banu ’l-Kain); Sprenger! 
Die alte Geogiaphie Arabiens., § 419 and 28 i 
and W u.stenfeld. Register zii den Geneal. TabeUen^ 
p. 162. Our tribe, however, appe.ars in the old 
poeni.s and historical references to it to be in every 
respect a genuine Beduin tribe. The period of 


industrial activity of the Banu ’l-Kain would there- 
fore have to be looked for in the very remote 
past (cf. Sprenger, op. cit., § 420). Another ex- 
planation of the name Banu ’l-Kain seems to me 
to be not quite impossible. The names al-Kain 
and Banu 'l-Kain are used by the Beduin Arabs, 
who scorn every kind of manual labourer, as 
terms of contempt; cf. the glossary to the Naha id 
Dparir sva 'l-Farazdak, under Kain., where Bevan 
gives about 60 references, all from the Naiia'id'.^ 
al-Farazdak himself appears here 18 times as “Ibn 
al-Kain” or “Ibn al-Kuytin”, and his family three 
times as “Banu ’l-Kain”, cf. also Kais b. al-Kha- 
tlm, Diwdn (ed. Kowalski), Nr. to, u; Hassan 
b. Thabit, Dhvan (ed. Hirschfeld), Nr. cxxix, 4; 
Haniasa of al-Buhturl (ed. Cheikho), Nr. 1333, i 
and Tirimmah, Diwdn (ed. Krenkow, still going 
through the press), N**. 19, 5. It is therefore ima- 
ginable at least that in our case also, we have an 
original term of abuse, which has remained attached 
to the tribe. 

The Banu ’l-Kain formed a branch of the 
great system of tribes of the Kuda'a, 
who, in origin probably South Arabian, 
were settled in the historical period in the upper 
north, in Syria, in Mesopotamia and in the ‘Irak 
and to all appearance had gone over entirely or 
at least for the most part to Christianity there 
(see Wiistenfeld, Tabellen, loc. oil.', Ibn Duraid, e/. 
c/V. ; Ibn Kutaiba, Kit. nAA/o‘5z-f/’, ed. Wiistenfeld, 
p. 51; Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi, al-lkd al-farid., Cairo 
1305, ii. 58, etc.). That the Sfhdli and following 
it the Lisdn aNArub and the Tad; al- Artis un- 
der kyn and the scholion to al-Harlii, Makamat*, 
p. 90 include them in the Banti Asad, is probably 
due simply to carelessness, to a confusion of Asad, 
who in the Arab genealogical scheme appears as 
the great-grandfather of our al-Kain (cL again 
Wiistenfeld, Tabcllen, Tab. 2) with the eponymous 
hero of the great Mudart tribe of the Banu Asad. 
As foolish as it is isolated is the statement that 
they had belonged to the Tamim (Td^ aNArus, 
loc. citl). Their tribal area — corresponding 
roughly to Arabia Petraea — extended from the 
Sinai Peninsula along the Syrian frontiers far into 
the land east of Jordan (cf. Wiistenfeld, Register 
zu den geneal. Tabellen., p. 371, where all is not 
quite correct ; Sprenger, op. cit.., § 420 sq. ; Caus- 
sin de Perceval, Essai sur Lhistoire des Arabes, 
ii. 232, iii. 345, 352; Noldeke, Uber die Amale- 
kiter u. einige andere Nachbarv'olker der Jsraeliten, 
in Benfey’s Orient u. Occident., ii. 635 ; al-Ham- 
danl, Djazirat aNArab., ed. Miiller, i. 13 1 sq. ~ 
Sprenger, op, cit.., § 32; ‘Crwa b. al-Ward, ed. 
Nbldeke, p. ^2 = Ilamasa of Abu Tammam, ed. 
Freytag, i. 228, Schol. ; A gh drii xiv. 124; al- 
\ aTcubl, Kit, al-Buldan., in Bibl. Geogr. Arab.., 
ed. de Goeje, vii. 326; Yakut, op, eit., iii. 4S9i 

413; ul-Wakidr, al-Maghdzi.1 abbrev. transl. by 
Wellhausen, p. 315; Sprenger, Das Leben tt. die 
Lehre des Propheten Mohammad, iii. 295; Ibn al- 
Athlr, al- Kamil fi ' 1 -Td‘rikli (ed. Tornberg), vi. 
87 xy., and the maps in Blau, Arabien im sechsten 
yahrhundert, in the Zettschr. d. Deutsch. Morgenl. 
Gesellsch., xxiii. 559, and in Caetaiii, Annali delP 
Islam, ii. 2, at the end of the volume. They can 
hardly be considered a pure stock (in Ibn Ishak 
they are often called “Musta'riba” along with all 
sorts of neighbouring tribes, see al-Tabarl, Td'riMit 
ed. de Goeje, i. 1611 and 2347). 

History. In the poetry and tales of the 
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“battles of the Arabs” and of other events in olden 
times the Banu ’1-Kain appear in typical Beduin 
feuds with the tribes of Kalb (^/lamasa^ loc. cit,^ 
p. 77; Yakut, loc. cit.., iii. 241; Ibn al-Athir, loc. 
cit.., i. 370; Ibn Sa'^d, Tabakat, ed. Sachau, III/ii. 
27 sq. — Ibn al-Athir, UsJ al-Ghuba, ii. 224 = 
Ibn Hadjar, al-Imba, ii. 45 = Sprenger, Das 
Leben u. die Lelne dcs Propheten Mohammad., i. 
401, also Yakut, op. cit.., iv. 49), Bahra^ (al- 
Baladhuri, Futuh al-Buldan., ed. de Goeje, p. 283 
=: Ibn al-Fakih, al-Buldan., in Bibl. Geogr. Arab.., 
V. 182 sq.'\, Ghassan (Hamza al-lsbahani, 7a’- 
rthh, ed. Gottwaldt, p. 1 21, where bbny 'l-hyn bn 
should be read loc ybny 'l-kbry/i)., Ghatafan ( Agk dni 
ii. 194), etc. At Mu’ta, on the Yarmuk (Hieromax) 
and perhaps also at Fihl, they fought in alliance 
with other Kuda'a tribes and the Lakhm and 
Djudham under the banner of the Byzantines, 
whose authority was recognised more or less by 
all the Arab tribes camped along the frontiers of 
Syria (Ibn Ilishara, Sira, ed. Wustenfeld, p. 792; 
al-Tabari, op. cit., i. 1611, 2347; (Pseudo-) Ahti 
Isma'il al-BasrI, Futuh al-ShaSn, ed. Lees, i. 97, 
H4; Caussin de Perceval' op. cit., iii. 212; 
Sprenger, Das Leben u. die Lehre, iii. 292, note 
2; Caetani, op. cit., II/l. 83, III/l. 206 etc.). In 
al-Tabarl, op. cit., i. 1872 Saif b. 'Omar says that 
the wave of apostacy which swept over almost all 
Arabia on the death of the Prophet, also affected 
the Banu ’1-Kain (cf. Caussin de Perceval, op. cit., 
345i 352 and Caetani, op. cit., II/i. 583, 585). 
From this statement it might be deduced that our 
tribe had become subject to the state of Medina 
while the Prophet was still alive; but it does not 
appear to me to be quite credible. In the civil 
war between Marwan I and 'Abd Allah b. al- 
Zubair w’e naturally find the Banu ’1-Kain as 
South Arabians on the side of the former (al- 
Tabarl, op. cit., ii. 478; al-Mas'tidl, al-Tanbih ma 
'l-lshrdf, in Bibl. Geogr. Arab., viii 308, etc.) and 
on the occasion of the rising of Bahlul b. Bishr 
Kuthara in 119 = 737 w’e again find them in the 
pay of the Umaiyads (al-Tabarl, op. cit., ii. 1623 
sq., and Ibn al-AthIr, al-Kamil fi ' l-Tci rlWi, v. 
156). They again played a very important part 
in the Damascus troubles of 176 (792) in the reign 
of Harnn al-Rashid, in which they and KaisIs 
(Nizarls) fought against the other Yemenis (Ibn 
al-AthIr, op. cit., vi. 87 sqi). They then disappear 
from our knowledge. 

According to Nashwan’s Shams al-Ulum Luk- 
man was a slave of al-Kain b. Djasr al-Kuda'i (see 
Die mif Sudarabicn bezuglichen Angaben Naswdn's 
im Sams al-’'Ulum, ed. by 'Azlmuddln Ahmad, 
P- 95). 

The best known member of the tribe is 
the poet Abu ’1-Tamahan al-KainI, who flourished 
about 600 A. D. (see Guidi, fables alphab. du Ki- 
tab al-Agani, p. 417; Ibn Kutaiba, Kitab al-Shfr 
wa ’l-Shu^ara^ , ed. de Goeje, p. 229 sq.-, Ibn 
DuraW, op. cit., p. 317; Ibn Khallikan, Wafayat 
al-A'-yan, Bhlak 1 299, i. 18 and Haniasa, loc, cit., 
P. 558; — wrongly in Wustenfeld, Genealog. Ta- 
bellen. Tab. 2, 24 and Register, p. 441, who has 
misunderstood the passage in the Hamdsd). 

H. Ewald (Gesch. d. Volkes Israel, i. 337) has 
with all reserve connected the Old Testament 
Kayin (= Kain) or Kenites (KrvaTor, K[e]nSiot) 
With our Kain. Noldeke has followed him, at first 
only as a possible hypothesis but later, with more 
confidence (fiber die Amalekiter, op. cit., -p. 634^7., 


Zeitschr. d. Deutsch. Morgenl. Gcsellsch. xl. 181 and 
in Cheyne and Black's Encycl. Biblica, i. 130. The 
Kenites were settled in the south of Palestine in 
the ancient Negeb, the later Idumaea ; this would 
actually be the region where we find the Balkain. 
Besides, the Kenites were obviously nomads like 
the Balkain (Stade, Zeitschr. fiir d. Alttest. Wiss., 
xiv. 287 and Sayce, Early Israel and the Sur- 
rounding Nations, p. gi sq., and do. in Hastings’ 
Diet, of the Bible, s. v. Kenites recognise in them 
from the name — see above — a tribe of smiths ; 
but they fail to give their leaders any proof that 
they were such in historical times. Stade’s identi- 
fication, following Wellhausen, Die Composition 
dcs Hcxateuchs, p. 305, of the Kenites with Cain, 
the brother of Abel, op. cit., p. 285 sqq., which 
Ed. Meyer, Die Israeliten mid Hue Nachbar- 
stdmme, p. 395 sqq., Ptocksch, Die Volker Alt- 
paldstinas, Vol. i. part 2 of Das Land der Bibel, 
p. 37 etc. have adopted, I consider, with Noldeke, 
Encycl. Bibl., loc. cit., very problematic). But the 
two coincidences mentioned do not seem sufficient 
yet to justify us in identifying the Kenites with 
the Balkain. The Kenites disappear from literature 
with the Exile (with the exception of the Rekha- 
bites, whose inclusion in the Kayin is, however, 
not absolutely certain). They may nevertheless have 
continued to exist. But that so small a clan, which 
never appears as completely autonomous in the Old 
Testament should have continued to exist for a 
milleniura after the Exile and at the end of this 
period still possess considerable strength and pro- 
sperity, — -even as the lesult of incorporating 
other tribes — I consider a very daring assump- 
tion. The name Kain besides was obviously not 
at all a rare one (see Wustenfeld, Register zu den 
Geneal. Tabellcn, p. 371, Lidzbarski, Handbuch 
der nordsemitischen Epigraphik, p. 362, also Lik- 
mann, Zur Entzifferung d. thamud. Inschriften, 
p. 45). Cf. thereon Ed. Meyer, op. cit., p. 399. 

Bibliography (besides -the works already 
mentioned) : al-Tabarl, Tfriyi (ed. de Goeje), 
AghSni and Yakut, Mfdjam (ed. Wiistenfeld), 
see the indices thereon; Ed. Meyer, Die Ent- 
stehung dcs Judentums, p. 115 sq., and Guthe, 
Kurzes Bibelwbrterbuch, s. v. Kain. 

(A. Fischer) 

KAINUKA' (Banu), one of the three Jew- 
ish tribes of Yathrib. The name differs 
from the usual forms of Arabic proper names but 
at the same time has nothing Hebrew about its 
type. Nothing certain is known regarding their 
immigration into Yathrib. They possessed no land 
there but lived by trading. That their personal 
names known to us are for the most part Arabic 
says as little regarding their origin as the occurrence 
of Biblical names among them. But there seem to be 
no valid reasons for doubting their Jewish origin. 

In Yathrib they lived in the south-west part of 
the town, near the MusMa and close to the 
bridge over the Wadi Buthan, where they oc- 
cupied two of the castles {afdm'), characteristic 
of Yathrib. They practised the goldsmith’s art 
among other trades; al-Bukharl {Fard al-Khums, 
Bab i.) incidentally mentions a goldsmith of the 
Kainuka'. On their expulsion they left behind 
them arms and tools, which were divided among 
the Muslims after Muhammad had received his 
fifth share. The number of their fully equipped 
fighting men varies in the references to it between 
400 and 750. 
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After the domiaating power in the old Yathrib 
had passed from the Jews to the Bana Kaila the 
Kainuka' were in alliance with the Khazradi [q. v.]. 
In Muhammad’s settlement of the relations of be- 
lievers and other sections of the community they 
are not mentioned by the name of their tribe 
any more than the Nadir [q. v.] and Kuraiza [q. v.] 
but are described as “Jews of the Na^djar, Harith, 
Sa'ida and DjusJjam” (articles 26 — 29) i. e. as 
allies of different subdivisions of the Khazradj. 

After the battle of Badr (Ramadan 2 H. =: March 
624) Muhammad’s relations with the Jews of 
Medina became troubled. The Jews as a body 
had adopted an unfriendly attitude to the Prophet. 
From the religious point of view therefore they 
became inconvenient; and from the political side, as 
a powerful foreign body within the just converted 
town, they were a great danger. ’When Muham- 
mad felt his position strengthened by the battle 
of Badr, the idea of expelling his enemies must 
soon have enteied his head. Tlie Kainuka”, as 
they lived in the city itself, were those he wished 
to be rid of first. With this description of the 
situation, his attack on the Kainuka' (in all pro- 
bability as early as Sfjawwsi 2 H. = April 624) 
is sufficiently explained. What the Muslim writers 
give as special reasons for the attack has hardly 
more than anecdotal value. Sometimes it is said 
to have been a jest that a Muslim made to a 
Jewish woman, sometimes the Kainuka' are said 
to have behaved with particular arrogance. Sura 
iii. 10 sqq. and viii. 60 sqq. are said to refer to 
these incidents. Sura iii. n refers to the victory 
at Badr as an example and warning, and viii. 60 
speaks of vengeance against people, from whom 
treachery is feared. 

After a fourteen days’ siege, the Kainuka' sur- 
rendered without striking a blow; the men were 
bound and seemed to have to fear the worst. The 
energetic intervention of 'Abd Allah b. Ubayy, 
chief of the Wiazradj and leader of the Munafi- 
kun, however, effected an amelioration of their 
lot. They departed first to the Jewish colonies in 
the Wadi ’1-Kur.a, north of .Medina, and from 
there they went to Adhri'at in Syria. 

Bibliography, Ibn Hisham, ed. Wiisten- 
feld, p. 383 jyy. , 545 al-Wakidi, cl-Ma- 
ghazi,^ ed. v. Kremer, p. 177 sqq. (= abbrev. 
transl. by Wellhausen entitled Muhammed in 
Medina,, p. 92 sqq.y, al-Tabari, ed. de Goeje, i. 
•359 al-Diyarbekri, Ta^rikh al-Khamls 

(Cairo 1283), p. 408 sqq. ; al-Halabi, Sira (Cairo 
1292), ii. 273 sqq.\ the European biographies 
of Muhammad; L. Caetani, Jnnali dell' Islam, 
i. 520 sqq.-, A. J. Wensinck, Mohammed en de 

Joden te Medina (Leiden 1908), p. 39, 146 

•Sj, R- Leszynsky, Dte Juden in Arabien zur 
Zeit Mohammcds (Berlin 1910), p. 60 sqq.-, Muller, 
Islam im Morgen^ und Abendland, i. p. 96 — 119. 

„ _ (A. J. Wensinck) 

al-KAIRAWAN (French Kairouan) a town 
Tunisia, 112 miles south of Tunis and 40 
west of Susa to which it is joined by a railway 
it lies in 35° 40' N. Lat. and 10'’ 2' E. Long! 
(Greenwich). The population in 1910 was 22,000 
including 800 foreigners of whom 300 were French. 

Kairwan lies 250 feet above sea-level in the 
middle of a great plain traversed by the Wadi 
Zerud and the Wadi Merguellil, which ultimately 
disappear in sebWias or salt lakes. These rivers 
are subject to sudden floods, which sometimes 


transform the environs of the town into a lake 
extending up to the foot of the walls. W’hen the 
rains have been sufficiently abundant, the soil 
yields a rich harvest; al-BakrI mentions that in 
the western part called “Fahs al-Darrara”, the 
grain sown is sometimes returned a hundredfold. 
But usually the ground, lacking trees or herbaceous 
vegetation, and covered with salt efflorescence, 
gives the country a desert appearance. The tem- 
perature shows considerable variations (24.8° in 
winter and 120.2° in summer). The rainfall is not 
heavy (14.5 inches per annum) and therefore 
running waters and springs are scarce, so that the 
inhabitants have to use cisterns to collect their 
drinking-water. 

Kairwan really consists of two towns, the city 
proper surrounded by a battlemented wall of brick, 
flanked with buttresses and round towers as well 
as a kasba, 3350 yards round, and secondly a 
vast faubourg stretching to N. and N. W., the fau- 
bourg of the Zlas (Djlas) so called from the pop- 
ular name of the tribe occupying the neighbouring 
country. To the south finally there has grown up 
a little European quarter. The interior of the 
town is a network of narrow and tortuous streets. 
Commerce and industry are fairly busy, although 
Kaiiwan has lost much of its economic importance. 
The principal industries, which, it may be added, 
are of the nature of home-industries, are the manu- 
facture of carpets, which occupies a thousand looms 
and that of woollen blankets. The working of leather 
(saddle-making, shoe-making) for which the ar- 
tisans of Kairwan were at one time very famous, 
and that of copper, are still followed by several 
hundred workers. The importance of Kairwan in 
the past is particularly shown by the number of 
religious edifices to be seen in it. The principal 
is the great mosque of Sidl 'Oi^ba, one of the lar- 
gest buildings in North Africa, the foundation of 
which dates back to that of the city itself. 
Among the others may be mentioned the Mosque 
of Sidl Sahib (vulgo .Sahab, Mosque of the Barber) 
dating from the first century A. H., but rebuilt 
and extended in the xvith century A. D. , the 
mosque of the Three Gates (Djami' Tlata Biban), 
contemporary with the preceding, the Madrasa 
Sidi 'Abid al-Gharyani (xvith cent. A. D.) and the 
Mosque of the Sabres (Djami' 'Amar 'Abbada), 
finished in 1871. The oldest mosques, for the 
building of which were used materials from 
Hadrumetun (Susa) and even from Carthage, show 
an interesting mixture of Byzantine and Oriental 
influences. The latter are clearly seen in the de- 
corative motifs (faiences, w'oodwork) analogous to 
those of 'Iralf and Baghdad. The more recent 
buildings show examples, sometimes remarkable, 
of wooden ceilings in compartments, arabesques 
cut in plaster showing Hispano- Moorish inspiration. 
We may add that the buildings of the xviith and 
xviiith centuries often reveal the intervention of 
European architects and workmen , especially 
Italians. 

History. The foundation of Kairwan dates 
from the Arab conquest. The town was in fact 
built by 'Okba b. Nafi' in 50 {670) to give bis 
troops a base of operations and depot for sup- 
plies and also to keep in awe the Berber tribes. 
“I intend”, the historian al-Nuwairl makes him say, 
“to build a town which can serve as a depot of arms 
{Kaira-wdri) for Islam to the end of time” (al- 
i Nuwairi in Ibn Khaldun, Hist, des Berb'eres, transl. 
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de Slane, i. 327). Kairwan was built on — or 
very near — the site of a small Roman town 
called Kamudah or Kamunia, the materials of 
which were used by the Arabs. The site of the 
new town, two days’ journey from the shore, had 
been chosen to put the Muslims out of danger 
from an attack by the Byzantines, who still held 
the towns on the coast. 'Okba first of all built 
a mosque, the palace of the government, then 
houses for his soldiers as well as a wall 2750 yards 
long. Legend was not long in embellishing this 
foundation with marvellous tales. The site of 
Kairwan was, it was related, covered with impen- 
etrable thickets inhabited by deer and reptiles 
which disappeared at ‘’Okba’s command. A vision 
revealed to the conqueror the exact position of 
the kibla and of the mihrab of the mosque, and 
the existence of a spring indispensable for the in- 
habitants, etc. The buildings were hardly completed 
when 'Okba was disgraced and called back to the 
East (55 = 675). - His successor Dinar Abu ’1- 
Muhadjir hastened to destroy Kairwan and built 
a new town called Takrouan or Takrun two miles 
to the North. Restored to the favour of the Caliph 
and sent back to Africa, 'Okba rebuilt Kairwan 
on the original site. 

Kairwan was henceforth the capital of Muslim 
Africa and the residence of the Arab governors, 
but during the century which followed the death 
of 'Okba it had to submit to numerous vicissi- 
tudes. After the rising of Kusaila it was occupied 
by the Berbers and remained for four years in 
their power (64—68 = 684 — 688). During the 
Kharidjl rising it was taken and pillaged by the 
WafardjQma (139 = 756—757), who committed 
such excesses there that the population scattered 
over the surrounding country. At the end of 
fourteen months, the Abadi Abu ’1-Khatt5b [q. v.], 
chief of the Huwara [q. v.], drove out the Wafar- 
djnma and entrusted the government of the town 
to 'Abd al-Rahman b. Rustam [q. v.] (141 =758/9). 
In 145 = 762/3) Ibn Asli'ath was victorious over 
the JUjaridjis and re-established the seat of the 
government at Kairwan. He endeavoured to repair 
the damage done by the Berbers, and to pro- 
tect the town from a new attack he surrounded 
it with a wall of brick, 12 cubits thick. These 
precautions did not, however, prevent the Abadi 
tribes under the command of Abu Hatim [q. v.] 
from laying siege to Kairwan (154 = 771) in 
which the governor 'Omar b. Hafs, who had es- 
caped from Tobna, was shut up. After the death 
of 'Omar, who had been killed during the siege, 
his successor Djamil (or Hamid) b. Sakr capi- 
tulated and opened the gates to the enemy. There 
were, however, no massacres. The inhabitants were 
allowed to go freely and the victor was content 
to demolish the fortifications. The Kharidji occu- 
pation was of short duration. By 155 = 772, 
Yazid b. Hatim, victorious over the heretics, had 
taken Kairwan again. He rebuilt the great mos- 
que, had bazaars built for each trade-guild and 
earned the title of second founder of the city 
(al-Nuwairl). 

Under the Aghlabids (800—909 A. D.) Kairwan 
underwent considerable expansion and reached 
he zenith of its prosperity. The princes of the 
ynasty vied with each other in enriching the town 

m monuments and multiplied the work.s of 
public utility. Ziyadat Allah I and Ibrahim built 
waterworks and cisterns to secure the town’s 


supply of drinking water, for the reservoirs built 
for the purpose in the time of the Caliph Hisham 
had become insufficient. “The largest and most 
useful of these reservoirs”, says al-BakrI, “is cir- 
cular in form and of enormous size. In the centre 
rises an octagonal tower covered by a pavilion 
with four doors. A long series of arcades of arches 
resting one upon the other ends on the south 
side of this reservoir”. These waterworks have not 
completely disappeared and one of the reservoirs 
restored by French engineers is still called the 
“reservoir of the Aghlabids”. The great mosque 
was rebuilt from top to bottom. The primitive 
edifice built by 'Okba had already been destroyed 
by Hasan b. al-Nu'ni5n [q. v.] who had rebuilt 
it and adorned it with pillars of marble which, 
without doubt, came from the ruins of Carthage. 
Soon becoming too small, the mosque was again 
enlarged in 105 = 723/724, then entirely rebuilt 
with the exception of the mihrab in the time of 
Yazid b. Hatim (155 = 772). Ziyadat Allah I in 
his time had the whole building taken down in- 
cluding the mihrab^ which was enclosed between 
two w'alls so as to be preserved without being 
seen except through a narrow grill, and replaced 
it by the present mosque. According to al-Bakri, 
80,000 mithkals (about £ 320,000) were expended 
on this work. Ibrahim b. Ahmad completed the 
work of Ziyadat Allah ; he lengthened the prin- 
cipal building and built above the nave abutting 
on the mihrab a cupola called Kubbat B5b al-Bahw 
(the cupola of the gate of the pavilion). 220 cubits 
long, 150 broad, divided into 17 naves by 414 
columns, the great mosque could rival the most 
famous monuments of the East. Other religious 
buildings restored in the same period also claimed 
the attention of visitors, like the Mosque of the 
Three Gates, the Mosque of Sidi Sahab (Mosque 
of the Barber), the Mosque of the Ansar, which 
according to the legend was built even before the 
arrival of 'Oljba by one of the companions of the 
Prophet, Ruwaifi' b. Thabit. and the Mosque of 
Isma'il b. 'Obaid al-Ansari. 

Outside the town rose the royal residences, Kasr 
al-Kadim and al-Rakhada. Kasr al-KadIm, also 
called al-'AbbasIya, was built in 184 = 800, 3 
miles S. E. of Kairwan by Ibrahim b. Aghlab, 
who settled there under the protection of his 
negro guard and made it the seat of government. 
It is the “Castle of the Moat”, where were re- 
ceived the ambassadors of Charlemagne. Around 
the palace there grew up a town provided with 
baths, caravanserais and bazaars and surrounded 
by a wall with five gates. Al-BakrI mentions in 
it a mosque flanked by a cylindrical minaret or- 
namented with seven tiers of columns. Some distance 
off was another castle called al-Rusafa. Al-Ralf- 
kada, four miles S. W. was a creation of Ibrahim 
b. Ahmad (263 = 876/877). This prince built 
here in a place celebrated for the purity of its 
air, a castle around which grew up an important 
town with bazaars and baths. It measured 24,000 
cubits in circumference but enclosed large areas 
filled with parks and gardens. 

A venerated sanctuary and capital of a powerful 
state, Kairwan was also a great commercial city. 
The shops of the merchants stood on either side 
of a covered street about two miles in length. It 
was also a city of learning where the study of 
MalikI law was particularly honoured. Celebrated 
professors like Asad b. al-Furat [q.v.], Ibn Raghld 
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and Sahnun had numerous pupils there. The teach- 
ing of medicine was equally flourishing. The Jew 
Ishak b. Imran, physician to Ziyadat Allah II and 
his pupil Ishalc b. Sulaiman founded a regular 
school there. 

This prosperity did not end with the Aghlabid 
dynasty; it continued under the Fatimids and the 
early Zirids, although the Mahdt ‘^Ubaid Allah, 
after living some time at Rakkada, had moved the 
seat of government to al-Mahdiya. The town suf- 
fered a great deal, however, from the revolt of 
Abu Yazld [q. v.], “the man with the ass.” 
The Nekkarls captured it in 333 :e= 944 and pill- 
aged it in spite of the appeals of the notables 
and scholars who had come to implore the cle- 
mency of the conqueror. But in 334 = 946, the 
Caliph Ismahl retook Kairwan and after having 
defeated the l^aridjis built some distance away 
the town of Sabra to which he gave the name 
of al-Mansurtya, in memory of his victory over 
Abu Yarld, and in which he established his resi- 
dence (337 = 948). His successor al-Mu'izz moved 
to al-Mansurlya the bazaars and factories of Kair- 
wan to the great dissatisfaction of the inhabitants. 


The new town was surrounded by a wall with 
five gates of which the principal, Bab al-Futuh 
(gate of conquest) u-as used by the sovereign 
when he took the field at the head of his army. 
Ihe town of Rakkada on the other hand aban- 
doned by its inhabitants and half destroyed by 
the Nckkaiis was razed to the ground. The gar- 
dens alone were spared, During all this period 
Kairwan and al-MansUrlya still had a very active 
economic life. The manufacture of carpets, of 
woollen and cotton goods flourished there. Cultiv- 
ated land and orchards extended round the town. 
The wealth of the inhabitants is evidenced by the 
fact that the agents of the FUtimids were able to 
exact from them 400,000 dinars on a single oc- 
casion, .-Vccording to al-Rakri the taxes levied each 
day at one of the gates of al-MansUriya amounted 
to 26,000 dirhems (about £ 600). ' The people of 
Kairwan, however, complained of the tyranny of 
the Fatimids and the bulk of them remained 
attached to orthodoxy. Their hostility showed 
Itself in serious bloodsheds under the earlier 
Zirids. In 407 (1017—18) 3,000 Shrts were 
massacred in a rising and the town of a!-Man.su- 
rlya was pillaged by the populace. AI-Mu^iz'z’s 
break with the Fatimids was therefore received 
with enthusiasm by the people of Kairwan. 

This act of rebellion let loo.se on IfrTkiya the 
HilaJ/ invasion of which Kairwan very soon felt 
the^ disastrous results. After the defeat of Hai- 
deran, ai-Mub'zz ordered his soldiers to evacuate 
the town ; they sacked it first of all and he with- 
al-.Mansuiiya. He then rebuilt the walls 
of Kairwan on a length of 22,000 cubits and 
joined Kairwan to al-.VIansuriya by two walls half 
a mile apart (444 =: 1052). In spite of these 
precautions the attacks of the Hilalis became 
more and more serious. Kairwan was abandoned 
t population and in 449 = joey 

al-Mmzz decided to evacuate al-MansOriya and’ 
retire to al-Mahdtya. The Arabs then entered 
Urn town and wrought the most frightful havoc. 

They destroyed all the beauty and all th, 
splendour of the monuments of Kairwan. Mothini 
that the SanhaOji princes had left in their palace; 
escaped the greed of the brigands. All that then 
was in the town was carried off or destroyed.’ 


(Ibn Khaldun, dcs JlcrKres^ traiisl. de Slane, 

i. 37). The inhabitants were scattered in all 
directions, “some went to Egypt, others to Sicily 
and Spain; a considerable body to Fas.” (‘Abd al- 
Wahid al-Marrakushi Ji Taltin; AkhhSr 

al-Ataghrib^ ed. Dozy 2, p. 259). 

The capital of Ifrtkiya never recovered from- 
this disaster. Pillaged again in 1060 by the Hu- 
wara, its possession disputed between the Zirids 
and the governor, the Ka’id Ibn Maimun, who tried 
to set up in it for his own benefit an independent 
principality with the support of the Hammadids, 
Kairwan remained under the domination of the 
Arabs and defenceless against the exactions ot 
the nomads. “The latter levy contributions on 
every thing; the inhabitants are few in number, 
their trade and industries in a miserable condition” 
(al-ldrisi, transl. de Goeje, p. 129). Stayed for a 
time in the reign of '^Abd al-Mu’min, who restored 
the town in pait, its decline continued its rapid 
course under his successors and under the Haf- 
sids as a result of the continued troubles of which 
Jfrllfiya was the theatre. At the end of the xivt^ 
century a. d. the town was almost deserted; its 
only inhabitants were the peasants who sought 
shelter there. It was gradually repopulated, but 
it was still very wretched at the beginning of the 
xvifli century a. d. “The inhabitants”, writes Leo 
Africanus who visited Kairwan in 922 (1516), 
“are at present all poor artisans, of whom some 
are curriers of the skins of sheep and goats, the 
others furriers whose handiwork is sold in the 
cities of Numidia, where no European cloth is to 
be had. But of all these trades there is not one, 
which is able to make a good livelihood and 
those who follow them live a miserable existence 
and are in very great poverty.” Ill-treated by the 
rulers of Tunis, the people of Kairwan were in 
an almost continual state of revolt. They even 
definitely threw off the authority of the IJafsids 
when the latter had accepted the Spanish protect- 
orate after the capture of Tunis by Charles V in 1535 
and recognized as chief the Marabout Sidi ^Arfa 
of the tribe of Shabblya. In spite of the help of 
the Spaniards Mulay Hasan could not dispose of 
this pretender, who was supported by the Arab 
tribes and the Turks of the corsair Dragut. His 
successor Ahmad Sultan was no more fortunate* 
Under Turkish rule Kairwan felt the repercus- 
sion of all the troubles of the xviitfi century A, D. 
In 1701 the Bey Murad, to punish a rising of the 
inhabitants, destroyed the walls and the houses 
and only left the mosques and zawiyas standing. 
On the other hand Husain b. 'All, founder of the 
Husainid dynasty made great efforts to raise Kair- 
wan from its ruins. He reconstructed the fortified 
wall round it and restored over fifty mosques, ac- 
cording to the author of the chronicle al-Mashra'' 
al-Malikl (French transl. by V. Serres and Mu- 
hammad Lasram, Tunis 1900). He had a “bardo” 
there, where he used to stay while his troops were 
going through the Djerld to collect the taxes. The 
inhabitants showed their gratitude to the Bey by 
supporting him vigorously against his nephew 'Ali 
Pasha, who could only capture Kairwan, where 
Husain had taken refuge after a five years’ siege 
(1735 ” 174 °)- The town was once more razed by 
the victor, but it was rebuilt and, according to 
Desfontaines, was in 1784 “the largest towm ot 
the kingdom next to Tunis and even better built 
and less filthy than it”. 
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Trade and industry were quite busy there and 
the people were exempt from taxes in return for 
the fidelity of their ancestors to the Bey Husain. 
Kairwan had also preserved its character as a 
place of sanctity and the inhabitants were very 
hostile to Christians. Very few Europeans, among 
whom were Peyssonnel, Shaw and Desfontaines had 
been able to visit the town. The fanaticism 
of the inhabitants persisted down to the end of 
the xixth century. After the signing of the treaty 
of Bardo (1881) which placed Tunisia under the 
protectorate of France, Kairwan was one of the 
centres of native resistance. To put an end to 
this, three columns under the supreme command 
of General Saussier set out from Tebessa, Tunis 
and Susa and united before the walls of the town. 
It was occupied without fighting on October 29, 
1881. 
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KAIS, a little island in the Persian 
Gulf, in that part of it which the mediaeval 
Arab geographers call the “sea of 'Oman”, in 
54 ° E. Long. (Greenw.) and 26° 30' N. Lat. Kais, 
which next to Kislrm [q. v.] may now very well 
be considered the most important of the Persian 
islands of the Gulf, is about 10 miles long and 
five broad; it is separated from the mainland by 
a strait about 12 miles wide, which affords a 
very secure passage. Apart from a few rocky 
places, the island is quite flat; it is better culti- 
vated than most of the islands of the Persian 
Gulf. The mediaeval Arab and Persian geographers 
make special mention of its prosperous condition. 


noting particularly its wealth in trees (mainly 
date-palms) and refer to the cultivated fields, 
gardens and cisterns. Besides agriculture, naviga- 
tion and trade, the then fairly numerous popula- 
tion of the i.sland was also engaged in the pearl- 
fishery: for the latter see the remarks in Ibn 
Khurdadhbeh, Yakut, al-Dimashki, Ilamd Allah 
Mustaufi and Ibn Battuta \op. citl\. 

The name Kais is an arabicised form of the 
Persian Kis or Kish (the form Kas is also found ; 
see al-Dimashki, op. citl). In the Portuguese and 
Dutch authors of the xvith and xviith centuries 
we find forms like Quixi, ouEis, CAEZ or queche, 
QAS, GUESS etc.; cf. Vincent and Tomaschek, opp. 
cit. Kenn (Khenn) is also sometimes given as the 
name of this island, e. g. by Vincent, Kinneir, 
Morier {op. cit., p. 31), Ouseley, Kenipthorne, 
Ritter and Tomaschek, and in Selections from the 
7 -ecords of the Bombay GovernmetU, N®. xxiv. 20, 
596. But it is, however, doubtful, whether the 
existence of some such second name for Kais, 
which we know mainly from English sources (see 
on the other hand Schldfli, op. cit., p. 150)1 can be 
maintained. Could Kenn, the IGiain of Ibn Khur- 
dadhbeh (p. 62, i), be the earlier name of an- 
other island near Kais, perhaps of the island of 
Farur (east of Kais)? See Schwarz, Iran, etc., 
p. 87. The circumstance that an Arab prince 
named Kais b. 'Umaira took possession of the 
island of Kish — it was henceforth occasionally 
called Djazirat Kais b. 'Umaira or Bani 'Umaira, 
see Yakut, i. 503, 2, ii. 711, 8 — may have 
effected the arabicisalion of the old name. The 
latter itself does not, however, date only from 
the Arab chief just mentioned, as Ibn al-EalWii, 
op. cit., thinks, but goes back into the pre-Mu- 
hammadan period, for we find Kish already men- 
tioned in the Sassanian period, as one of the seven 
bishoprics of the Nestorian ecclesiastical province 
of Persis; for this reference to Kish about the 
middle of the sixth century in Syriac literature, 
see Guidi in the Zeitschr. d. Dcutsch. Morgcnl. 
Gesellsch., xliii. 413; Chabot, Synodicon orientale 
(Paris 1902), p. 680; Sachau, Zur Ausbreitung 
des Christentums in der Persis (= Abh. der Berl. 

,Akad., 1919, NO. l), p. 58. 

Historical. In classical literature the 
island is only twice mentioned: in Arrian’s Indica 
(37, 8) under the form Keerxiti and in Pliny {Nat. 
Hist., vi. no) as Aphrodisia; cf. Vincent, 0/. riV., 
Ritter, viii. 774, xii. 458 and Pauly-Wissowa, 
Realenz. der klass. Altertumswiss., i. 2727 (s. v. 
Aphrodisia, N'o. 7) and x. 2462 {faTotif]. Perhaps we 
have in Keerxi^i or Kxt the prototype of Kash (Kish). 

In the Muhammadan period, Kais formed 
a part of the province of Ardashir Khurra in Firs. 
It was only in the later middle ages that the town 
attained greater importance , when , as already 
mentioned, a prince of South Arabian 
origin captured it, built a fleet there and gra- 
dually began to extend his power. After the cap- 
ture of Siraf, w'hich then enjoyed great prosperity 
as the main staple of the Persian-Indian-Chinese 
trade, the Arab dynasty of Kais rose under the 
last Buyids in the first half of the v‘h (xith) cen- 
tury to unlimited control of the whole Persian 
Gulf. This Siraf, which was previously often re- 
garded wrongly as a town on the coast near the 
island of Kais — actually confused with Kais by 
Ibn Battuto (ii. 244, 2)! — lay much further to 
the north; the ruins of this famous commercial 
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centre are near the village of Tahirl (north of 
Ras Nabend, in 27° 40' N. Lat. and 52° 20' E. Long. 
Greenwich ; cf. Schwarz, op. cit..^ p. 59 sq. and 
the article sIrSf). Siraf gradually became more 
and more deserted under the suzerainty of the 
princes of Kais, as they diverted the very consi- 
derable trade and shipping from the captured 
Persian seaport to their own island. They also 
extended their power to several other districts 
of the mainland opposite the island of Kais. Their 
predecessors in the occupation of this strip of land 
had been a South Arabian tribe, the Banii 'U- 
mara; cf. on their territory, the so-called Sif 
'^Umara (the 'Umara-coast), Schwarz, op. cit.., p. 
77 ry., 76. In the little town of Huzu there, a 
little dynasty of a family of the Banu ‘Umara, of 
whom coins still survive, ruled before the coming 
of the ruling house of Kais ; cf. v. Bergmann in the 
Kumism. Zeitschr. (Vienna), viii. 38 — 39 and 
Tiesenhausen in the Rev. Numism. Beige., 1 ^ 75 , 
p. 337 ; Huzu (probably the modern CIru) and 
Sawiya (reading uncertain, probably the modern 
Tawanah), both almost opposite Kais (in the 
N. W. or N. E. of it), were the most important 
ports of the island-rulers on the mainland. On 
HuzQ and Sawiya see Ibn al-BalkhI, Farsnama, 
p. 141 \ Hamd Allah Mustawfi, Nuzhat al-Kiiltib, 
text p. 120, transl. p. ti8; G. le Strange, The 
Lands of the Eastern Caliphate,^, A caravan 
route from Shiraz ended in HuzO, the more im- 
portant of these two towns; cf. Hamd Allah Mus- 
tawfi, p. 185, 16, 186,7. The same author (p. 171, 
i5i 5i *86, II sq.) also gives the routes and 
distances from Kais to Basra, to Sultaniya and to 
the blands of Sarandib (Ceylon) via Hormuz. Most 
of the smaller islands near Kais likewise became sub- 
ject to the rulers of the latter, for example Djasak 
(probably the modern Lsrek in the strait of Hormuz), 
where, according to Yakut ii. 9, 7, the “king” of 
Kais maintained a garrison celebrated for its sea- 
manship; see also djasak, i. 1025. At its period 
of greatest power, the dynasty of Kais also ruled 
over the opposite coast on the' Arabian side 
(district of ^Uman), wherefore they are called by 
Yakut and al-Dimasliki “the lords of 'Oman”. 

The journey of the Rabbi Benjamin of Tudela 
falls within the period of Kais ’s prosperity 
(second half of the twelfth century). He notes with 
admiration the rich market of the island, whose 
chief business consisted in the exchange of Indian 
and Persian manufactures and produce; see the 
edition of the itinerary of Benjamin of Tudela by 
Grunhut (transl. Jerusalem 1903), p. 77 sq. The 
Jewish traveller wrongly gives the island, which 
he calls Kish, much too large an area; but there 
can be no doubt that he refers not to Kishm (so 
Grunhut, op. cit., and Asher in his edition, ii. 
175 tq.), but to our Kais. Benjamin of Tudela 
says that there were 500 Jewish families settled 
on the island. There must, of course, have also 
been a number of Persians living there. The bulk 
of the inhabitants, however, in the middle ages 
(as it is still the case to-day) were not Persians 
but Arabs, who were the chief settlers on most 
of the islands on the Persian side of the Gulf. 
The Venetian Marco Polo {Travels, Book i. Chap! 
7 , iii. Chap. 44) of the second half of the xiiith 
century knows Kais under the name Kisi (in Ital. 
orthography: Chisi) as a place of call for ships 
sailing from Babylon to India. 

The decline of Kais was caused by the com- 


mercial rise of the little kingdom of Hormuz 
[q. V.], also under an Arab dynasty. Even under 
the Saldjuk prince Malik Dinar of Kerman (582 — 
591 = 1186 — 1194) the ruler of Kais of that time 
had vainly endeavoured to get Hormuz on the 
mainland from the latter in return for a yearly 
tribute; see Muhammad Ibrahim, Tawdrlkh Al 
Saldjuk, ed. Houtsma, Leiden 1886, p. 160, s ry.; 
Zeitschr. d. Deutsch. Morgenl. Gesellsch., xxxix. 
395). Further information on the relations of Kais 
with Hormnz is given in the Relaciones (i6io) of 
the Portuguese Teixeira; the book contains from 
a Persian source a fairly full history of the king- 
dom of Hormuz; see W. F. Sinclair, The Travels 
of F. Teixeira, (= Hakluyt Society, Ser. 2, vol. 
ix., London 1902), p. 16 1 sq., l6g sq., 183 sq., 
259 sq. and cf. Schwarz in the Zeitschr. der Deutsch. 
Morgenl. Ges., Ixviii. 531 sq. and hormuz, ii. 325 sq. 
According to Teixeira {op. cit., Ixviii. 534; cf. 
Ritter, viii. 777) about 700 (1300) the then king 
of Hormuz obtained from Nu'aim of Kais by pur- 
chase the island of Dj a r u n which lay opposite 
his capital. A few years later, he moved his 
residence to this island, which offered more pro- 
tection; cf. above i. 69427., ii. 325 sq.). This New- 
Hormuz, thanks to its favourable position near 
the narrowest part of the Gulf, soon began to 
compete vigorously with the rulers of Kais and 
attracted more and more of the trade with India 
to itself. This led to long wars and feuds between 
the two kingdoms, which fill a great part of their 
history. For a time Kais was actually under Hor- 
moz. In the end Kais completely lost its previous 
dominating position as the chief emporium of the 
Persian Gulf. Hormuz now took its place and 
from the tenth century to its capture by Shah 
'Abbas I in 1622 formed a great centre of inter- 
national commerce. Its place was in turn taken 
by Bender 'Abbas [q. v.], which had to give 
pride of place to B u slj i r [q. v.] after the middle 
of the xviiith century; the latter is now the most 
important trading port on the Persian Gulf. In the 
later middle ages the commercial centre of gravity 
within the Persian Gulf thus gradually shifted 
from north to south (Slraf-Kais-HormUz) and re- 
turned in modern times to the north, although less 
adapted by nature. We know little of the later 
history of Kais. When the islanders became dis- 
satisfied with their rulers, they finally called in 
the help of the governor of Shiraz and as a re- 
sult of his intervention Kais became permanently 
incorporated in Persia. According to Schlafli, who 
spent 14 days on the island in 1862, there are 8 
little settlements on it; he estimated the number 
of the inhabitants (Arabs and ’/lo Suaheli negro- 
slaves) at 2500 — 3000 
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al-KAIS, apparently an ancient Arab idol. 
He must have early disappeared as a deity, for 
Hiiham b. al-Kalbl does not mention him in his 
Kitab al-Apiam and he is not given in the various 
passages in Arabic literature that give lists of the 
gods of the I)jahiliya. But that he was at one 
time worshipped as a god may be deduced with 
considerable certainty from the tribal name '^Abd 
al-Kais [q. v.] and from the well-known personal 
and tribal name Imru’ al-Kais [q. v. ; cf. the 
Arabic names Imru’ Manat, AfifiiraiJ.<soi and Mi/fOuA- 
Aa; in Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Heidentums^., 
p. 5 sq. and in:JM-|DN (= Imrd’allahi') and 
(= Imrcd Yaghuth') in Lidzbarski, 
Handb. der nordsemit. Epigraphik., i. 500, as well 
as the Hebrew Meri-Ba%l i. Chron.. ix. 408 and 
Ashba'al (Septuaginta, Luc., and also Cod. Sin. 
Ij^^aaA, = 'Ish-Boshath) i. Chron., viii. 33, ix. 39], 
further from statements like the following ; “and 
it has been asserted that al-Kais was the name of 
an idol, which explains the name ^Abd al-Kais”, 
Hamasa of Abtl Tammam, ed. Freytag, i. 85, 
schol., and “others have thought that al-Kais was 
the name of an idol and for this reason al-Asraa'i 
(in verse 14 of the MtYallaka of Imru^ al-Kais) has 
rejected the reading “■ya-mrcYa 'l-Kaisi fa-nziii”., 
and has preferred '^ya-mrcia 'l-ldhi 'fa-nzili'\ 'Asim 
b. Aiyub al-Batalyusi, Sharh Dlwdn Imrf’i 'l-Kais., 
Cairo 1308, p. 3, and further from the name of 
the god tbe Nabataean inscription, 

of al-Hi(Jjr, which can hardly be other than as 
Aramaic adaptation of al-Kais (cf. Lidzbarzki, op. 
^‘^•1 P- 363 ; Cook, A Glossary of the Aramaic 
Inscriptions., p. 104; Noldeke, Zeitschr, d. Deutsch. 
Morgenl. Gesellsch.., xl. 167; Baethgen, Beilr. zur 


semit. Religionsgeschichte, p. 108, etc.). From the 
Nabataean inscription Corp. Inscript. Semit., N®. 
209, 9 (= Euting, Nabat. Inschriften aus Arabien, 
N®. 12, g) it would seem that the deity possessed 
a sanctuary in al-Hidjr, in which copies of docu- 
ments used to be deposited; nothing else is known 
about his character or the area of his cult. The 
appellative meaning of Kais is obscure; according 
to the native dictionaries, it means : “misfortune”, 
“need”, “famine”, “membrum virile” and “proud 
gait”. But none of these meanings is suitable as 
the name of a deity, quite apart from the fact that 
I cannot find a single one actually occurring in 
literature. De Goeje has deduced the meaning 
“Lord” from al-Hamdani, Dyazirat allArab, ed. 
D. H. Muller, i. 3, g and perhaps p. 221, 14 (see 
W. Robertson Smith, The Religion of the Semi- 
tes, London 1894, p. 170, note 4, German transl. 
by R. Stube, p. 132, note 219). “Lord” would, 
of course, be a good name for a deity, almost too 
good! But in view of the poor condition of the 
manuscripts available for D. H. Muller's edition 
of the Bpazlrat aMArab, and the problematic 
character in any case of the two passages in al- 
Hamdanl, this meaning can at best only be said 
to be a possible one. 

As to the connection between al-Kais 
and the frequent personal and not un- 
common tribal name Kais (see W ustenfeld. 
Register zu den Geneal. Tabellen der arab. Stamme 
u. Familien\ the indices to Ibn Duraid, 
ed. Wilstenfeld, al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, ed. de Goeje, 
Caetani, Annali del'V Liam, ii./ll and vi., Naka^id 
Diarlr zoa ' l-Farazdak, ed. Bevan; Guidi, Tables 
alphabet, du Kitab al-Agani, s. v., etc., and note 
also the Nabataean personal name Lidzbarski, 

op. cit., p. 363 and Cook, op. cit., p. 104), as well 
as the personal name 'Abd Kais (Alais’id Qxarlr 
■zoa 'l-Farazdak, Indices, s. v. ; Ibn Duraid, op. cit., 
p. 138, 275; Wilstenfeld, Register, p. 30; Ibn 
al-Athir, Usd al-Ghaba, ii. 137; Ibn Hadjar, /raiSa, 
i. 987) no definite statement can be made. But 
at any rate we should not, as has always been 
done hitherto, overlook the fact that Kais always 
has the article (which the Nabat. 
also shows) in the nevertheless in all probability 
theophoric form Imru’ al-Kais as well as in the 
tribal name 'Abd al-Kais, 'while in the personal 
and tribal name Kais and in the personal name 
'Abd Kais it is as regularly found without the 
article.’ (That the poet 'Abd Kais b. Khufaf, 
AghanU, ix. 165, Hamasa, loc. cit., p. 352 and 
Lisdn al-Arab, ii. 206 appears as 'Abd al-Kais 
b. Khufaf may be due to an error; see Mufadda- 
iJyat, ed. Lyall, Nr. cxvi. sq., ed. Cairo, ii. 85 sq. 
and Aghani, vii. 148, 152 ■>•?■)• I consider 

Kais, as opposed to the god’s name al-Kais, as a 
simple personal name. Wellhausen sees in it the 
god’s name before which the concept 'Abd has 
disappeared (^op. cit., p. 8). But he does not tell 
us why in this contraction the article of the name 
of the god should also have been dropped. W. 
Robertson Smith {Kinship and Marriage in Early 
Arabia^, p. 239) had practically anticipated Well- 
hausen. . 

HaUvy {Essai sur les inscriptions du Safa, in the 
Journ. Asiaf., 1882, p. 321), Wellhausen {loc. cit., 
p. 67) and Gottheil {On 'irp^^P Journ. 

of Bibl. Literature, xvii. 200) have identified our 
deity with the Edomite god Kaus, Kos, Kaush 
or Kosh (on the latter see especially Schrader, 
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Die Kciltnschriften uyid das Altc Testament^ 3‘’'1 
edition, revised by Zimmern and Winckler, p. 472 
sq. and W. Robertson Smith, op. cit,.^ p. 31). I 
consider the identity of the two to be exceedingly 
improbable. The comparisons of Kais with, an- 
other Edomite god, the of Josephus, are, of 
course, utterly untenable (Ko?e = Arab. Kuzah, see 
Wellhausen, op. cii., p. 67, 8l ry.; Ndldeke, Zeitschr. 
d. Deutsch. Morgenl. Gesellsch..^ xli. 714; Lagarde, 
Symmicta., i. 121, note I ; Gottheil, op. cit.., p. 201, 
etc. and cf. Thamud. and Nabat. Dlpi Littmann, 
Ztir Entzifferting der thamudenischen Inschriften.^ 
in Mitt. d. Vorderasiat. Gesellsch.., 1 904, !■ 46; 
Lidzbarski, op. cit.., p. 362 ; Cook, op. cit.., p. 104), 
as well as the identification with the Nabataean 
1''2{p (on this cf. Lidzbarski, op. cit.., p. 364; 
Cook, op. cit.., p. 105), with the Semitic deity 
(Zev;) Kao-ro? (on this see Drexler, in W. Roscher’s 
Atisfiihrl. Lexikon der gt deck. u. rdm. Mythologie., 
Col. 970 sqq.) and with iBtp^N Nahum, i. i (De 


Vogu6, Syrie Centrale ., Inscriptions semitiques., 
p. 1055 Derenbourg, Lc poete anteislaniique 
ItnrotPou 'l-Kais et le dieu arabe al-Kais., in Bi- 
bliotk. de V F.cole dcs_ Hautes Etudes., Sciences reli- 
gieuses, Vol. vii.: Etudes de critique et d'histoire, 
2nd Series, p. 122; Gottheil, loc. cit., p. 201 sq., 
etc.). On the other hand the name Kais per- 
haps appears in IJtip (Septuag. Ke/c) i.'Sam., ix. 
I, 3 etc. and the appellative Kais in (Sep- 

tuag., Cod. Vat. Ke;<ra/, Cod. Alex. Kfio-av) 1. 
Chron., vi. 29 = )n''211p (to be read 
Septuag., Cod. Vat. Keie-aiav, Cod. Alex, and lluc. 
Kimwo) I. Chron., xv. 17. 

Bibliography (in addition to the works 
already mentioned): E. Osiander, Studien Uber 
die vorislamische Religion der Araber, in the 
Zeitschr. d. Deutsch. Morgenl. Gesellsck., vii. 
500 Nbldeke, Notice of W. Robertson 
Smith, Kinship and Marriage in Early Arabia, 
ibid., xl. 166 sq. and Wellhausen, Muhamnied 
in Medina. Das ist Vakidi's Kitab alMaghazi 
in fcrkurzter deiitscher Wiedergabe , p. 212 
"°te I. _ (A. Fischer) 

KAIS-‘AILAN {Kaisu 'Ailana), one of the 
largest and most powerful tribal groups 
of northern Arabia in ancient times. 

Name. For Kais 'Allan we often find also 
Kais b. 'Allan, most frequently Auw alone (in the 
poetry occasionally also simply 'Allan, see NakiPid 
Dgarir wa ' l-Farazdak, ed. Bevan, iii. Index iii. 
s. v.j the “Kaisites” are naturally called al-Kai- 
siyun, but as an ethno-political group more usually 
al-^aislya, see al-Tabari, TaPlkh, ed. de Goeje, 
r-- 777, 1614, 1663, etc.; the nisba to 

Kais- .Allan or Kais b. Allan is, however, 'Ailani 
see al-Sam ani al-Ansdb, p. 404b and Ibn Khal- 
hkan, Bnlak 1299, ii. 128 sql). All three forms 
occur in prose as well as poetry, the middle one, 
Kais b. Allan, remarkably rarely in poetry (Kais- 
'Ailan in poetry: Hamasa of Abu Tammai;i, ed. 
I'reytag, p. 160, 659; Kakadd. i. 117 362 sq. 

^75, 390; al-Tabari, op. cit., ii. 486; Taj 
s. v. yl, etc.; K ai s b. 'Ai la n: Zuhair, 
.Oiaw; ed. Ahlwardt, iii. 36, NakiPid, i. 373, 
Abu^ 1- Ala al-Ma'arri, al-LuzTimiydt, Cairo 1891 
1. 47 and also Tddy aKArus, s. v. 'v/; Kais: 
Antara, DiwSn, ed. Ahlwardt, xxiv. 3, Append 
XXI. 5 ; al-Nabigha, Dhoan, ed. Ahlwardt, Append! 
l.xmi. i; Zuhair, op. cit., ix. 17; Hamasa, ed. cit, 
260, 302, 318, .657-660; Nakadd, i. 374, 376 


sq., ii. go2, 1041; AghTutl', xvii. 106, etc.). We 
never find before any of the three forms the word 
Banu (“sons”) (wrongly in the indices to Ibn al- 
Athlr, al-Kdmil ft 'l-Tadtkli, ed. Tornberg, to Cae- 
tani, Annali dell'Islam, ii. 1422 and vi. 145, and 
even to al-Tabari, op. cit., etc.). What we are to 
understand by 'Allan, is difficult to conceive. 
Those who use the form Kais b. 'Allan — these 
are primarily the genealogists (see Tadj aKArus, 
s. V. '■yl and kys') — see in him naturally, at 
least the great majority of them (see below), the 
father of Kais and they further explain that he 
was the son of Mudar and therefore brother 01 
al-Yas (Khindif) b. Mudar. According to them 
his real name is al-Nas (which, according to Ibn 
Duraid, Kit. al-Ishtikdk, ed. Wustenfeld, p. 162 
comes from al-Nass; according to al-WazIr al- 
Maghribi in the Td^ al-'Aius s. v. kys, al-Nass 
would be the only correct form), so that 'Allan 
would be his epithet (Ibn Duraid, op. cit., p. 162; 
Td^ al-' Arils, s. v. kys', Ibn 'Abd Rabbihi, al- 
'Ikd al-firld, Cairo 1305, ii. 51; Abu ’1-Fida^, 
Mukhtasar "rcPrlkh al-Ba.shar, partly ed. by Flei- 
scher as Historia anteislamica, p. 194; Wiistpn- 
feld, Genealog. Tabellen der arab. Stdninie u. Fa- 
tnilien, D; Caetani, op. cit., i. Introd., § 49; also 
al-Sam'anJ, op. cit. ; al-Va'kubi. Td'rlkh, ed. Hoiits- 
ma, i. 260; al-Mas'udi, al-Tanbih tva ’ l-f.$hrdf, ’\n 
Bibl. Geogr. arab., ed. de Goeje, viii. 208; Yakut, 
Mu'djam, ed. Wustenfeld, iii. 908; Ibn Khallikan. 
op. cit., ii. 130; 'Abd al-Kadir b. 'Omar, Khizd- 
nat al-Adab, ii. 449; Caussin de Perceval, Essai 
sur I'histoire des Arabes, i. 192, etc.). But this 
view is contradicted directly by Ibn Khaldun, al- 
lbar, ii. 305 and indirectly by many others — 
practically by all who say Kais 'Allan and these 
are, as we have said, the majority — ; according 
to them 'Ailan disappears as a separate member 
in the genealogical table ; Kais 'Ailan is identical 
with al-Nas or al-Nass (Kais ^Ailan here also is 
said to be only an epithet, al-Nas(s) on the 
other hand the proper name) and is son of Mudar 
and brother of al-Yas. At the same time they 
explain the genitive '^Ailan in the most different 
ways: as the name of a famous horse of Kais 
(by calling him after this horse, an endeavour 
has been made to distinguish our Kais from Kais 
b, al-Ghawth of Badjila, who also possessed a ce- 
lebrated horse called Kubba and who was simi- 
larly ^called Kais-Kubba, Ta^ al-Arus^ s. v. kys 
I and yl^ and Ibn lOiallikan, loc^ fzV.), or as the 
I name of a dog or of a bow, which were in his 
possession, or as the name of a slave or of some 
other man who had brought him up (in an isolated 
case in the form of the name Kais b. ‘^Ailan, the 
word ^Ailan is regarded as the name of such a 
slave, see 'Abd al-Kadir b, 'Omar, op. cit,.y i. d/i 
449) cf. the exactly analogous interpretation of 
the tribal name Sa'd (b.) Hudhaim in Ibn Kutaiba, 
Kit, al-Afa’^arif.^ ed. Wustenfeld, p. 51, Ibn Du- 
raid, op, cit,.^ p, 319, Kamus and Ta^ aKArus.^ 
s. V, hdhm.^ etc.), or as the name of a mountain, 
where he is said to have been bom or lastly, — 
and most stupidly as no notice is taken of geni- 
tive relationship in the form Kaisu ^Ailana — as 
an otherwise quite unknown adjective, interpreted 
as qualifying Kais with the meaning “needy, de- 
pendent” (see also Ibn Duraid, op, cit.\ Sikahi^ 
Lisan al-Arab and Kamiesn s. v. ^ys and al- 
Sam'anl, op, cit.-., Abu 1-Fida", op! cit. Ibn Khal- 
dun, op, cit,\ 'Abd al-Kadir b. 'Omar, op. cii..^ and 
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Hamasa^ op. cit... i. 1 24; Reiske, Primae lineae 
historiae regnorum arabicorum.^ ed. Wiistenfeld, 
Tables v. and vili. on p. 136; Sprenger, Das 
Leben u. die Lehre des Propheten Mohammad., iii. 
p. cxxxix, etc.). Only very rarely do we find the 
statement that 'Allan was an epithet of Mudar 
{Siliah and Lisdn al^Arab.. s. v. '_)'/) and most 
strange is the assertion twice made by Ibn Ku- 
taiba (op. cit... p. 31 and 38) and hardly recon- 
cilable with his other statements, that Kais 'Ailan 
is identical with Kama'a b. al-Yas b. Mudar. 

These confused statements seem to one to be 
nothing but guesses. I should like to think myself 
that Kais 'Allan is the real name of our 
confederation of tribes and that it was the genea- 
logists who fiist made Kais b. 'Ailan out of it. 
As Arab tradition obviously knows absolutely no- 
thing of a tribe or group of tubes called 'Allan, 
I should further like to assume — of course with 
all reserve — that the combination Kaisu ’’Aildna 
is not to be interpreted on the model of Taghlibti 
Wlfilin.. “the Taghlib of the tribal group of War’ll”, 
Taimu 'l-Ribabi.. “the Taim of the al-Ribab con- 
federacy”, ’•Adiyu 'l-Ribabi.. “the 'Adt of the al- 
Ribab confederacy”, Dj^armit Kiidcdaia.. “the Djarm 
of the Kuda'a confederation of tribes”, “ IVS'iln 
Bahilata^ the War’ll of the Bahila group of tribes”, 
also A^sha Banl Kaisin.. “the A'sha of the Banu 
Kais”, A’’ ska Bahilata.. “A'sha of Bahila”, etc., (see 
e. g. NakWid.. iii. Ind. iii. s. vv.), but on the model 
of Kaisu Kubbata.. the owner of the horse 

Kubba” (see above; the name is everywhere so 
explained), Rabfatu 'l-Farasi.. “Rabi'a with the 
horse”, Anmdru 'l-Shati.. “Anmar with the sheep”, 
Rabfatu 'l-Diif. “Hunger-Rabi'a”, Zaidu 'l-Khaili.. 
“horses- Zaid”, etc. (see e. g. Kaiii'id, iii. Ind. iii. 
and also TadJ aKAriis, s. vv.). What we are to 
understand, however, in this case by 'Ailan, 
whether, with the native explanations quoted, a 
horse or a dog or something of the kind is 
quite uncertain. According to the native 
dictionaries (I cannot quote an actual reference 
in literature) 'Allan as a noun means a “male 
hyena”. As a name, it is not found elsewhere, 
according to the native lexicons and according to 
'Abd al-Kadir b. 'Omar, op. cit., i. 67 (see, however, 
Tadi aKAriis.. s. v. 'j'/). — The Arab genealogists 
may have simply invented the name al-Nas 
(see above) as a counterpart to al-Yas. 

Branches of the confederation: Kais 
(-'Allan) and Kh i n dif (according to the gene- 
alogical legend, the wife of al-Yas) comprise together 
the whole of Mudar (Ibn Kutaiba, op. cit.., p. 31, 
al-Tabari, op. cit... ii. 1298, 1929, al-Mas'udi, e;>. <r/V., 
P- 3245 al-Bakri, al-Mifdpam^ ed. Wustenfeld, p. 56, 
Yakut, op. cit., i. 463, Ibn Khaldun, op. cit., ii. 305, 
Caussin de Perceval, op. cit., i. 192, etc.). Between 
the two groups there were very ancient points of 
dispute (see e. g. al-BakrI, op. cit., p. 56 — Wus- 
tenfeld, Die Wohnsitze u. Wanderungen der arab. 
Stdmme, from vol. xiv. of the Abhdlg. d. Getting. 
Ges. d. JViss., p. 81). To Kais-'Ailan were reckoned 
the following large tribes or more accurate tribal 
groups; Ghatafau [q v.], with ‘Abs [q. v.], 
Shu by an (q. y.; the two main branches of the 
S-hubyan are Fazara, q. v. and Murra, q. v.) 
and Ashdja'-II awazin [q. v.], with Th akif [q. v.], 
in whom many saw descendents of Thamud [q. v.] 
(see e. g. Aghanl ‘, iv. 76), 'Amir b. Sa'sa'a 
['!• Kilab (q. v. ; from them descended the 
dynasty of Mirdasids of Aleppo, q. v.), Kulaib, 


Kush air, 'Ukail (q. v. ; this is the tribe of the 
'Ukailid dynasty of Mosul), Hilal [q. v.] and 
Djusham — Sulaim [q. v.] — • Bahila [q. v.] 
— 'Ad wan — Ghan i [q. v.], etc. (On the branches 
of the Kais 'Ailan see especially Ibn Duraid, op. 
cit., p. 162 sqq.-, Ibn Kutaiba, op. cit., p. 38 sqq ; 
Ibn Khaldun, op. cit., ii. 305 sqq.\ Abu ’ 1 -Fida'’, 
op. cit., p. 194 sqq.-, Ibn 'Abd Rabbihi, op. cit., 
ii. 51; Wiistenfeld, Geneal. Tabellen, Tab. D sqq. 
and Reiske, op. cit.. Tab. viii. sq. on p. 136. 

Distribution. The Kais 'Ailan, according to 
legend, were originally settled in the low 
lying parts of the Tihama (al-Bakri, op. «V.,p. 57 
= Wiistenfeld, Die IVohnsitze u. Wanderungen 
d. Arab. Stamme. p. 81 = Yakut, op. cit., i. 
463 sq."). Somewhere &bout the time of Mu- 
hammad they spread, in keeping with the large 
number of their subdivisions over vast areas of 
central and northern Arabia; we find them 
(still?) in the Tihama (Ibn Khaldun, op. cit., ii. 
305), then again S. E. and N. E. of Mecca (the 
Thakif here owned the valuable town of TaTf and 
the Sulaim, Hilal and 'Ukail all sorts of famous 
mines; see e. g. al-Ya'kiibi, al-Bulddn, in the 
Bibl. Geogr. Arab., vii. 316, 312), in the region 
of Medina (Ibn Khaldun, op. cit., ii. 305 sqq., 
312), in other parts of the Hidjaz (al-Hamdani, 
Diaztrat aKArab, ed. D. H. Muller, i. 50; al- 
Bakri, op. cit., p. 60 = Wustenfeld, Die Sitze und 
Wanderungen, etc. p. 84), in the 'Aliya (Yakut, 
op. cit., iii. 688, 697; Ibn al-Athir, op. cit., v. 
53), throughout the highlands of Nadjd (al-Mas'odi, 
op. cit., p. 209; al-Ya'kubI, al-Buldan, p. 312), 
in the Yamama, where they occupied the important 
Falaijj (al-Bakii, op. cit., p. 60= Wustenfeld, Die 
Sitze u. Wanderungen etc., p. 84; Yakut, op. cit., 
ii. 238, iii. 908; Ibn Khaldun, op. cit., ii. 312 ry.; 
Wustenfeld, Bahrein u. Jemama, from fae. Abhdlg. 
der Getting. Ges. d. Wiss., xix. 40; Wustenfeld, 
Register zu den geneal. Tabellen, s. v. Ka’b ben 
Rabi’a), in Bahrain (al-Tabarl, op. cit., i. 1968) and 
as far as in the 'Iralj and therewith the former 
kingdom of the Lakhmids of al-Hira (al-Mas'udi, 
Murii^ al-jyhahab, ed. Barbier de Meynard, v. 
65; Sperber, Die Schreiben Muhammads an die 
Stdmme Arabiens, reprint from the Mitteilg. d. 
Seminars f. Orient. Sprachen zu Berlin, xix./ii. 
38); see also Blau, Zeitschr. d. Deutsch. Morgenl. 
Gesellsch., xxiii. 583 and the map on p. 559, 
Caussin de Perceval, op. cit., i. 192 and Caetani, 
op. cit., ii. the map on p. 376. 

The great Arab campaigns of conquest which 
began with the rise of the Caliphate and the tre- 
mendous political revolutions produced by them 
in Western Asia and North Africa brought the 
Kais-'Ailan like most Arab tribes out of their 
ancient dwelling-places. To all appearance, how- 
ever, several branches of them had emigrated north- 
wards even before Islam. At any rate we find 
them later, partly even under the earlier Caliphs, 
throughout Syria: at Halab, in the region of 
Hims, in Damascus and the Ghuta, in the Hawran 
with' its capital Bosra, in Bathanlya with its capital 
Adhri'at, in the Djawlan with its capital Baniyas, 
in the Balka’ and in Palestine (al-Baladhurl, Futuh 
al-Buldan, de Goeje, p. 451; Ibn Khaldun, 
op. cit., ii. 312; Abu Ilanifa al-Dinavvari, al-Akh- 
bdr al-ti-asdl, ed. Guirgass and Kratchkovsky, 
p. 183; al-Ya'Vubi, op. cit., p. 325 sq., 329; Ibn 
al-Athir, op. cit., v. 331 ; Yakut, op. cit., ii. 744 
etc.), in N. W. Mesopotamia, in the large 
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district called after them Diyar Mudar [q. v.], 
with the important towns of Karkisiya’ (Circesium), 
al-Rahba, "^Araban, al-Khanuka, al-Rakka, Balis 
(Barbalissus) , Harran (Carrhae) , Djisr Manbidj, 
Sarudj, Tell ilawzan, Sumaisat (Samosata), etc. 
(Ibn Hawkal, al-Masalik wa ' l-Manialik^ in the 
Bibl, Geogr. arab. ii. 155; al-Baladhuri, op. cit..^ 
p. 178 =: Yakut, cp. iv. 391 ; al-Tabari, op. 
cit..^ ii. 72 = Ibn al-Athir, op. hi. 373; al- 
Tabaii, op. cit.., ii. 1891 ; Ibn Khaldun, op. cit..^ 
ii. 310; Caetani, Sludi di Storia orientale., i. 271 
and Caussin de Perceval, op. cit.., i. 192), in the 
‘Irak, where they also formed an apparently 
large fraction of the population of al-Kufa and 
al-Basra (al-Baladhuri, op. cit..^ 451 ; al-Ya‘kubI, 
op. cit..^ p. 310; al-Tabari, op. ci/., i. 2986, 3454, 
ii. Tn\ AgMni^.^ iii. 52; Ibn al-Fakih, 

Kitdb al-Buldan.^ in Bibl, Geogr. arab.., v. 170; 
Abu Hanifa al-L)inawari, op. oil.., p, 183; Ibn 
al-Atliir, op. cit.., iv. 116, v. 59), in Bahrain 
(Ibn al-Athir, op. oil., vii. 341 ; Ibn Khaldun, op. 
ci/., ii. 313) and even near Isbahan (al-Ya%ubi, 
op. oil., p. 27s). 

In the time of Ibn Khaldun (xiv^h cent.) 
only remnants of the once so powerful group of 
tribes of the Kais ‘Allan were still settled in Cen- 
tral Arabia; considerable bodies of them 
had settled in different parts of North Africa, 
‘Adwani tribes for example in Ifriljiya, Sulaimis 
there also and in the far west, near Fes (according 
to Ibn al-Athir, op. cit.., x. 401, — whether rightly 
or not is another question — ‘Abd al-Mu^min, the 
founder of the Almohad dynasty traced his descent 
from the Sulaim), FazSrls and RawShis in Bar^a, 
other Dhubyanis in Barka, in Tripolis and in 
I ezzan, Ashdja‘is in the marches of Algeria and 
Morocco, HilMls in Ifrikiya and at Bone and Con- 
stantine, Djushamis in Morocco etc. (Ibn Khaldun, 
op. cit., ii. 305 sqq. 

History. The history proper of most Arabian 
Beduin tribes begins for us with their (“battle) 
-days^ (see aiya.vi al-‘arab). So it is with the 
Kais- Allan. Their feuds were particularly nu- 
merous, which is not remarkable in so large a 
group with its multitudinous ramifications. Ibn 
‘Abd Rabbihi discusses them in the first place in 
his account of the Aiyam al-‘Arab in the ’^Ikd 
al-Farid (iii. 47 — 93). He describes in this place 
the following entirely or essentially civil Kaisi 
battles (cf. Reiske, op. dt., 204—252, following 
al-Nuwairl, who on this matter is dependent en- 
tirely on Ibn Abd Rabbihi); the Yawm Man‘idj 
(Man‘a(Jj, also called Yawm al-Radha, between 
(ihanawis and ‘Absis), the Yawm al-Nafrawat 
(between ‘•\miris and ‘Absls),_ the Yawm Batn 
‘A^il (between Dhubyanis and ’Amiris), the Yawm 
5 hi‘b Djabala (between ‘Amir, ‘Abs, GhanI, Ba- 
hda and Badjila on one side and Tamlm, Dhub- 
yan, Asad, Lakhm and Kinda on the other), the 
endless war ofD.ahis and al-Ghabra’ (between ‘Abs 
and Dhubyan), with the “days” of Dhu ’I-Murai- 
kib, Dhu Husa, al-Ya‘mariya, (Djafr) al-Haba’a 
al-Farnl^, Katan and Ghadir Kalyad (?), the Yawm 
abRakam (or al-Rakm, between Ghatafan and 
Amir), the Yawm al-Nuta'a (al-Batha’a?', between 
Abs and ‘Amir), the first and second Yawm 
Ilawza (between Sulaim and Ghatafan), the Yawm 
Adanlva (other Milhan, between Sulaim and Gha- 
tafan), the liawm al-Liwa (between Ghatafan and 
Hawazin) and ^he Yawm al-.^Ta’ (between Hawa- 
zin and Ghatafan). Also the following encounters 


between Kaisis and N 0 n-K a i s I s : the Yawm 
Rahrahan (between ‘Amir and Tamlm), the Yawm 
Dhat al-Athl (between Sulaim and Tamlm), the 
Yawm al-Kadid (between Sulaim and Kinana), the 
Yawm Burza (or Buzra?, do.), the Yawm al-Klka” 
(do.), the Yawm al-Su’ban (between ‘Amir and 
Tamlm), the Yawm Akrun (between ‘Abs and Banu 
Darim), the Yaw'm al-Marrut (between Banu ’l-‘An- 
bar and Banu Ku.shair and the Yawm Daiat Ma^sal 
(between Tamlm and Kais). Al-Ya‘kubl, To?rikh, 
i. 261 also mentions as Kaisi the “days” of al- 
Baida"', Faif al-Rlh (between Khath‘am and ‘Amir), 
al-Milbat and al-‘Urra. Cf. also the section in Ibn 
al-AthIr on “the ‘days’ of the Arabs in the pagan 
period” (tf/. dt., i. 367—517), PP- 4 ii -t??-, 435 m-t 
\icisqq.., 482 jyy., 478^7., 473 ryy., in the chapter 
which al-MaidanI in his Ma^miB al-Amtkal has 
devoted to the “names of the days of the Arabs” 
(Chap. 29), nos. 76, 12, II, 66, 96, 122, 30, 53, 22, 
55 and NakiPid., iii. Ind. iv. under the separate place- 
names. Within the scope of this article at least, no 
attempt can be made to give these wars and feuds 
in more accurate historical and chronological se- 
quence. Indeed, speaking generally we may say 
that it is a difficult, indeed for the most part an 
insoluble task, to get at the historical basis of the 
essentially legendary traditions of the Aiyam al- 
‘Arab, — which we may call the epic of the Arabs. 
The most important and therefore also the 
most celebrated in poetry of the above-mentioned 
“days” is certainly that of Shi'b Djabala (see 
EJABala, also DHUBYAN and also Blau, op. df., 
p. 583, Aiufaddaltyaf., ed. Lyall, ii. transl., p. 251 
and especially Nak^id, iii. Ind. iv., s. v. Diaba- 
latii). Of the encounters in the Dahis wa ’ 1 -Ghabra‘’ 
war [see ghatafan, ‘abs and dhubyan], the most 
celebrated is that of al-Haba^a. It need not 
surprise us to find that the Kaisi tribes, as we 
see from the above, were also continually quar- 
relling with one another. The individual members 
of the great tribal confederacies never thought of 
maintaining peace as a principle within the limits 
of their group. Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi and al-Nuwairl 
really ought also to have described the al-Fidjar 
battles as Kaisi, as in them the Hawazin, who 
were Kaisi, with the Thaklf at their head formed 
one of the two contending parties (see fidjar and 
hawazin, also Ibn al-AthIr, op. dt., i. 439 sqq., 
al-Mas‘udI, Murii^ al-Dkahab, iv. 1 20, 153, al- 
Mas‘udi, al-Tanblh wa 'l-Ishraf, p. 208 sq., al- 
Diyarbakri, TcPri^ al-Khamis, Cairo 1283,1.288, 
293, Wustenfeld, Gesch. der Stadt Mekka, Vol. iv. 
of the Chroniken der Stadt Mekka, p. 51 sqq., 
Sprenger, Das Leben und die Lehre des Moham- 
mad, i. 148, Caetani, Annali, Introd., § 140, 
Huart, Hist, des Arabes, i. 92, etc. The question 
at issue in this was really the endeavours of the 
Hawazin to deprive the Kinana of Mecca and the 
Ka'ba (cf. Aghanl, xiii. 3 sq.'). 

Like the other great central Arabian Beduin 
tribes the Kais-‘Ailan belonged to the short-lived 
empire of the Kinda (q. v. and Hamza al-Isfa- 
hanl, T <Prikh, ed. Gottwaldt, p. 140; Abu HanIfa 
al-Dinawarl, op. dt., p. 54; Ibn al-AthIr, op. dt., 

*• 376, 406; Reiske, op. dt., 98; Caussin de Per- 
ceval, op. dt., ii. 287 ; al-Mufaddaliydt, op. cit., 
transl., p. 250). Otherwise the only thing re- 
garding the pre-Muhammadan history of the Kais- 
Ailan handed down to us is the statement that 
they had worshipped Sirius (?, Pococke, Specimen 
hist. Arabum, p. 4; Caussin de Perceval, op. dt., 
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i, 349 ; Krehl , Uber die Religion der vorislam, 
Araber^ p. 24), and that the 'Adwan had owned 
the ifada^ i. e. the management of the course run 
between ‘Arafat and al-Muzdalifa in the Meccan 
Hadjdj ceremonies [see HALdEJ II, 198] (Ibn Hisham, 
Sira^ ed. Wiistenfeld, p. 77 sq.^ al-Tabari, op. citi^ 

i. 1134, Ibn Khaldun, op. oil.., ii. 305, etc.). 

The Kais-‘Ai!an were, of course, thoroughly 

antagonistic to Muhammad at first. The Gha- 
tafan and Sulaim [q. v.] especially proved very 
unpleasant neighbours to Medina in the first seven 
years after the Hidjra. But a clan of the Ghatafan, 
the Ashdja‘, who dwelled N. E. of Medina, con- 
sidered it advisable as early as 627, after the 
“Battle of the Ditch” to conclude with Muham- 
mad a — purely political — treaty of alliance 
(Sperber, Die Schreiben Muhanitnads an die Stanime 
Arabietis, p. 8 ry.) and the vastly more powerful 
Sulaim along with a number of Ashdja'is took 
part in 630 in the “conquest” of Mecca on the 
side of the Prophet, and indeed, shortly after, we 
find them fighting at Hunain under the Muslim 
flag against their brother-tribe, the Hawazin, al- 
though they must have seen that the latter’s 
resistance to the state of Medina was the last 
possible attempt to break Muhammad's hegemony 
over Arabia (Ibn Hisham, op. cit.., p. 810, 828— 
864; al-Tabarl, op. oil., i. 1647; al-WakidI, al-Ma- 
ghdzJ, abbrev. transl. by Wellhausen, p. 326, 358; 
Ibn Sa‘d, al-Tabakat., ed. Sachau, ii./i. 97, 109; 
Ibn Khaldfln, op. cit., ii. 308; Caetani, Annali., 

ii. 147, 153, 444 etc. When Muhammad died 
all the Kaisl tribes had probably submitted to 
the law of Islam (Ibn Sa‘d, op. cit.., i./ii. 41 sqq.\ 
Wellhausen, Skizzen u. Vorarbeiten, iv. 139 sqq.\ 
Sperber, op. cit., 38 sqq. etc,). After the Pro- 
phet’s death, it is true, the majority of them 
joined more or less openly in the apostacy which 
set in over all Arabia. The Ghatafan once more 
were the most active in this. They several times 
endeavoured to overrun Medina and finally joined 
Tulaiha, the prophet of the Asad. But the old 
days of Arabia were past. Tulaiha and his fol- 
lowers were defeated at the well of Buzakha by 
Khalid b. al-Walid, “the sword of God” (end of 
632) and the rebellious central Arabian tribes 
had again to submit to the yoke of Medina and 
Islam (al-Tabari, op. cit., i. 1870, 1885, 1889, 
1898 sqq.-, Ibn al-Athir, op. cit., if. 264; Caetani, 
op. cit., ii. 604 sqq.-, A. Miiller, Der Islam im 
Morgen- u. Abendland, i. 174 sqq. etc.). 

Henceforward the Kais ‘Ailan show them- 
selves good Muslims. Bodies of them took part 
in the battles against the Persians under Khalid 
b. al-Walid, under al-Muthanna al-ShaibanI and 
under Sa‘d b. -Abl Wakkas (al-Tabari, op. cit., i. 
2219 ryy.; Ibn al-Athir, op. cit., ii. 347; Caetani, 
op. cit., if 954 ry.. iii. 155^ 281 sqq). In the “battle 
of the Camel” (656) and at Siffin (657) they fought 
on the side of ‘Ali (Abu Hanifa al-Dlnawarl, op. 
<eit., p. 155 ry., 1831-7.; al-Tabari, op. cit., f 3174, 
3224, 3309; Ibn al-Athir, op. cit., iii. 189). 

In the period of the great Muslim conquests in 
which they — in so far as tKey had not done so 
earlier (see above) — had moved their settlements 
northwards, especially to Syria, their power had 
become such that from the beginning to the end 
of the Umaiyad period they formed one of 
the deciding political and military fac- 
tors in the Caliphate. In this capacity they 
"ere in constant antagonism to the Kalb, the 


chief tribe of the Kuda'a, -who inhabited the strip 
of territory between the ancient Moab and Pal- 
myra, an antagonism, at the root of which pro- 
bably lay ethnic differences (but see Wellhausen, 
Das arab. Reich nnd sein Sturz, p. 1 12) — the 
Kais were Ma'addis (Nizaris and hludarls), that is 
North Arabians, while the Kalb were — or at least 
were considered — Yemenis, South Arabians [see 
Kalb b. Wabara and kahtan]. — This antagonism 
being augmented through the Basra-Khurasan trouble 
between the Tamlm and the Azd [q. v.], very early 
developed into a general vendetta between Mudar 
and Yemen. The Umaiyad Caliphs relied sometimes 
on the Kais and sometimes on the Kalb according 
to their family connections, the result of marri- 
ages into these two extremes, which had as a 
result that, for example between 719 and 745, 

i. e. within 26 years, the actual control of the 
government passed five times from one group of 
tribes to the other. This state of things was, 
of course, intolerable and, in fact, the fall of 
the Umaiyad dynasty was really due in the end 
principally to this feud between Mudarls and 
Yemenis. 

Mu‘awiya I had relied on the Kalb and Yazid I, 
who was born of a Kalbl mother had also de- 
pended mainly on them. As a result, the Kais 
refused their homage to their successors Mu‘awiya 
II, whose mother was likewise a Kalbl, and Mar- 
wan I, and declared themselves for the anti-Caliph 
“Abd Allah b. al-Zubair [q. v.]. In 684 the 
Sulaim, the ‘Amir and the Ghatafan — that is all 
Kaisis — fought under al-Dahhak al-P'ihrl on the 
Martjj Rah it in the Ghuta of Damascus for Ibn 
al-Zubair against Marwan, whose army consisted of 
Kalbis and other men of Yemen. They suffered an 
unusually severe reverse, which plays a great 
part in the songs of the Kalbl and Kaisl poets 
and by the laws of the zVrab vendetta necessarily 
perpetuated the hatred of the Kais for the Kalb 
(see AL-DAHHAK B. KAIS AL-FiHRl and in addition 
to the literature quoted there al-Mas‘adI, Murudj 
al-Dhahab, v. 201; al-Mas‘udI, al-Tanbih wa 
'l-Ishrdf, p. 308 sqq.-, Ibn al-AthIr, op. cit., v. 
204; Yakut, op. cit., ii. 743 sq.-, Ibn Badrun, 
Shark Kasldat Ibn '■AbdUn, ed. Dozy, p. 184^7.; 
Hamdsa, ed. Freytag, p. 260 sqq., 317 sqq.-, al- 
Maidanl, op. cit, ii. 338, and Huart, op. cit., i. 
264^-7). But they remained partisans of 
Ibn al-Zubair and maintained themselves 
with great tenacity in Mesopotamia under 
their important chief and leader Zufar b. al-Harith 
al-‘AmiiI al-KilabI and his lieutenant ‘Umair b. 
al-Hubab al-Sulami, who did not capitulate till 
691 in the reign of ‘Abd al-Malik after a siege 
of consider.able length in their strongholds, Kar- 
klsiya’ and Ra’s al-‘Ain (Resaina) (Wellhausen, 
Das arab. Reich u. sein Sturz, 1 15 sqq , with re- 
ferences to the most important sources, al-Tabari, 
op. cit., ii. 643, 777; Ibn al-AthIr, op. cit., iv. 
188, 192, 242, 259, Dozy, Gesch. der Mauren in 
Spanien, German ed., i. 86, lOl sqq., A. Muller, 
op. cit., i. 373, 385). ‘Umair b. al-Hubab was the 
commander of the Kaisl force which fought against 
the Shfis under Ibrahim b. al-Ashtar in August 
686 on the banks of the Khazir, a tributary of 
the Great Zab, in the Umaiyad army led by ‘Ubaid 
Allah b. Ziyad, but to revenge the day of Mardj 
Rahit, they deserted in the battle (Abu Hanifa 
al-Dlnawari, op. cit., 301 sq.-, al-Tabari, op. cit., 

ii. 708 sqq.-, Ibn al-Athir, op. cit., iv. 215 sqq.-, al- 
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Mas'iidi, al-Tanbih^ p. 312; al-MaidanI, op. cit..^ 
ii. 339; Weil, op. cit.., i. 380 sqq.-.^ Dozy, op. cil.., 
i. 100; A. Muller, op. cit..^ i. 381; Wellhausen, 
Die religibs-politischen Oppositionsparteien im alien 
hlam.^ in the Abhdlg. d. Gotting. Ges. d. Wiss., 
Phil.-hibt. Kl., n. F., v. N". 2, p. 84 ; Wellhausen, 
Das arab. Reich u. sein Stun., p. 116). In spite 
of this collapse of the Kaisis in their great war 
against the Umaiyads, their smaller struggle 
against the Kalb continued without interruption, 
at first mainly under the leadership of 'Umair b. 
al-Hubab. It took the form of a series of “days” 
fought mainly in the Samawa, the desert between 
the 'Irak and Syria and forced the north-eastern 
part of the Kalb to migrate for a time to the 
Ghawr of Palestine. The most celebrated of these 
“days” is the battle of Banat Kain between the 
Fazara and the Kalb in 692 or 693. When 'Umair 
with his Sulaimis settled on the Great Khabur 
(Chaboras) there resulted encounters with the 
Christian Taghlibis, who dwelled in eastern Meso- 
potamia; these led to a bitter tribal and blood- 
feud, fought out chiefly on the Khabur, the Balikh 
(Bilechas), the TharthSr and in the Tigris region. 
The best known “days” of this conflict, which 
gradually reduced the weaker Taghlib to great 
extremity, are those of al-Hashshak, where 'Umair 
fell (in 689; the Naklfid., p. 373, 400, 508 give 
for this event the battle of Sindjar), and that of 
Mount al-Bisljr (Wellhausen, op. cit.., pp. 125 — 130; 
NakS'id., p^. 401, 508, 899, also 902, 1038 and 
1041; Yakiut, op. cit., i. 632; al-BakrI, op. cit, p. 
179; al-Maidani, op. riV.,. ii. 329, 339). We hear 
of bloodshed as a result of this enmity between 
the Kais and the Taghlib as late as 814 in the 
reign of al-Ma^mun (Ibn al-Athir, op. cit., vi. 213). 

After the c.apitulation of the Kais, 'Abd al- 
Malik showed himself a clever statesman and 
above party; he summoned Zufar b. al-Harith 
and later also his sons to his court at Damascus and 
married a KaisI lady of the 'Abs, called WallSda, 
who became the mother of his sons Walld I and 
Sulaiman besides other children. Walld I was 
most probably a KaisI at heart, but he took care not 
to irritate the Kalb. Sulaiman seems in spite 
of his fondness for the Yemeni (Azdl) Yazid b. 
al-Muhallab to have at least had the intention 
of placing the interest of the empire before 
that of parties. As might well be expected in 
his reign the Kaisis were partisans of the great 
Thakifi al-Hadjd]adj [q. v.] and of the Bahili 
Kutaiba b. Muslim (q. v. and NakS’id, iii. index 
III, s. V. A'aisu ^Aitknd). In the reign of 'Omar 
II, who was a pronounced advocate of the 
policy of conciliation, the dissensions between 
the two great tribal groups did not make them- 
selves felt. On the other hand in the reign of 
Yazid II, who in his struggle with the Azdl Mu- 
hallabids had naturally to rely on the support 
of the Kais, the result was a purely KaisI 
party government. His brother and successor 
Ilisham endeavoured to do away with this by 
withdrawing the Fazarl 'Omar b. Hubaira, whom 
\ azid II had appointed viceroy of the ‘Irak and 
the^ East, anjl replacing him by the Badjili Salid 
b. 'Abd Allah al-KasrI, a distinguished statesman, 
but the Caliph finally found himself forced to 
allow the latter to be overthrown and replaced 
by a KaisI, the Thakifl Ytisuf b. 'Omar, a relative 
of HaiJjdjadj. Lndcr Walld II, who appeared to 
ha^e fallen entirely under the influence of Yusuf 


b. 'Omar, the wrath of the Yemenis ultimately 
found vent in a rising stirred up by personal 
enemies of the Caliph, which led to the murder 
of Walid II and the enthronement of Yazid III. 
The new Caliph sought his support exclusively 
among the Yemenis, especially the Kalb, the 
last Umaiyad, Marwan II, relied no less exclusively 
on the Kais, into whose territory — to Ilarran — 
he even removed his capital. Marwan II fell 
before the 'Abbasids. Even in the decisive battle 
on the Great Zab which he fought against them 
in January 750, the feud between the Kais and the 
Kuda'a proved fatal (cf. Wellhausen, op. cit., p. 131 
sq., 140 sq., 162 sq., 194x71/., 199x77., 203x77., 
224x77., 229x7., 235x7., 341, where the necessary 
sources are everywhere given; A. Muller, op. cit., 

i. 408, 435x77., 445x7.; also the pertinent sections 
in Weil, op. cit.. Dozy, op. cit., Huart, op. cit., 
Muir, The Caliphate, its Rise Decline and Fall, 
etc.). The quarrel between Kais and Kalb had its 
effect in history not only in Syria, the 'Irak 
and Khurasan, but also in the other provinces of 
the vast Arab empire, notably in North Africa 
and Spain, where the two parties just as well 
were at deadly enmity (for North Africa and Spain 
see especially Dozy, op. cit., i. 13S X77.). 

In the severe fightings of the later Umaiyad 
period, the Kais had suffered losses from which 
they never again recovered. What we learn of them 
during the 'Abbasid period is not ofany 
great historical interest. The following are 
the main outlines: In the years 790, 792, 796 and 
803, i. e. in the reign of HarQn al-RashId, they 
had all sorts of new encounters in and around Da- 
mascus with their hereditary Yemeni enemies 
(al-Tabarl, op. cit., iii. 609, 625, 639 sqq., 688; 
Ibn al-AthIr, op, cit., vi. 87 sqq., 129; A. Miiller, 
op. cit., i. 490; see also above al-KAIN n. ejasr). 
They rebelled under Harun in 794 and again under 
al-Ma'’mun in 828, in combination with the Ye- 
menis, in Egypt (al-Tabari, op. cit, iii. 629, 1099; 
Ibn al-Athir, op. cit., vi. 97, 288; Weil, op. cit., 

ii. 146 X7. ; A. Miiller, op. cit., i. 490). In 8li 
under al-Amin, they fought the pretender 'All b. 
'Abd Allah al-SufyanI chiefly because he had Kalbl 
blood in his veins (Ibn al-AthIr, op. cit., vi. 1 72 
X7.; Weil, op. cit., ii. 187); after the death of al- 
Mu'tasira in 842 they stirred up a revolt in Da- 
mascus but were quickly brought back to obedience 
by a severe defeat inflicted on them by al-WathiIc‘s 
army on the for them ill-omened Mardj Rahit 
(see above) (Ibn al-Athir, op. cit., vi. 376). The 
Kaisis of Bahrain played a certain part in the 
initial stages of the Karmatian movement in 894 
sqq. (Ibn al-Athir, op. cit.. vii. 341 ; cf. Weil, op. 
cit, ii. 508, note 3). 

The Kais appear, compared with the Kalb, 
to have been in general more savage, less 
civilised, more hardy, more treacherous and more 
cruel. The reason, no doubt, is that they were in 
much closer contact with the life of the desert than 
their rivals, who had been for centuries already sett- 
led in Syria, a home of ancient culture, and had 
naturally not remained uninfluenced by the refining 
influences of the Byzantine empire, whose eastern 
marches had been their home before the Muslim 
conquest. Their readiness to face battle or death 
is occasionally celebrated, not only in poetry (al- 
Tabarl, op. cit, ii. 1930). 

Famous Kaisis (with the exception of those 
already mentioned). The best known poets of the 
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Kais were; al-Nabigha al-Dhubyam, 'Antara, Labid, 
‘‘Amir b. al-Tufail, Tufail 1 j. ‘Awf, “Urwa b. al- 
Ward, al-^ammal^, al-b^anaa', Abu Mihdjan, al- 
Hutaba, Ta'abbata ^aria, I_)hu al-'AdwanI, 

Duraid b. al-Simma, al-‘Abbas b. Mirda'i, Muzarrid, 
Khidash b. Zuhair, al-Nalugha al-Dja‘di, etc. [^ee 
the pertinent articles]. 'I'he great philologist al- 
Asma'i [<}. v.] was a BahilL — Other Kaisis of 
historical importance are given by Ibn Khaldun. 
op. cit.^ ii. 305 ryy., Ibn Kutaiba, op. cit.., p. 38 
jyy., Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi, op. cit..^ ii. 51 ttnd Abu 
’1-Fida’, op. ci/., p. 194 ryy. 

The Dialect of the Kais-'Ailan. The 
Arabic philologists give us the following — as a 
matter of fact they are in the main common to 
most tribes of the Nadjd — phonetic and gram- 
matical linguistic peculiarities of our group of 
tribes; They still pionounced the hamo,a as a gut- 
tural stop and they had even changed it to '^ain 
when initial (in part only? so that they said 

’’aiiita.i '^aslama.^ '^idhan for ^anna.^ 'aslaina., 
^idhati). They had a tendency to imala and to 
ishmatn 5 and they said tl^lamu.^ tintalikit.^ iistakk- 
ridju etc. for ta^lamu.^ tautaliku.^ tastakhriiljti etc., 
hublay for htibla or hublii.^ hu and hi for huioa 
and hiya (? always) and min lad’‘nihi for min la- 
dtinhu. Cf. Howell, A Grammar of the Classical 
Arabic Language.^ iv. 930, ii./iii. 425, iv. 739, 824, 
1313, 1476, note 4, ii./iii. ii r;/., iv. 135, note to 
1435, ^1 *• 523, iv. 83s, i. 780; Sibawaihi, ed. 

Derenbourg, ii. 168 J77., 275 J77., 279 sqq.\ al- 
Zamakhsiavl, al-Mufassal., ed. Broch, § 527, 580, 
643, and thereon Ibn Ya'ish; al-SuyutI, 
p. 104, 109; Ibn Djinnl, al-A'hasiC’is. p. 411; al- 
Hariri, Durra., ed. Thorbecke, p. 183 sq.\ ‘^Abd 
al-Kadir b. “Omar, op. cit., iv. 495 ; Ibn Hisham, 
Sharh BUnat Su'-ddn.^ p. 97 ; Lisdn al^Arab., xx. 
283; Lane, Lexicon., sub ^afa/iatun and taltala- 
tun\ Lisdn al-‘Arab and TddJ al-’'Arus., sub ldn\ 
de S.acy, Grammaire arabe^., ii. 154, note i; Sa- 
rauw, Die altarab. Dialektspaltnng, in the Zeitschr. 
f. Assyriologie., xxi. 31 sqq.\, Schaade, SibawaihPs 
Laiitlehre, p. 78 sq., etc. On words and expres- 
sions peculiar to the Kaisis sec Freytag, Einl. in 
das Sttidmm dcr arab. Sprachc, p. 87 r^., al-SuyutI, 
op. cit., i. 109 Qanfd for ^a^td, see thereon l.and- 
berg, Arabica., v. 147, note I etc.), Ibn Hisham, 
385, 3 etc. 

Bibliography given in the article itself. 

(A. Fischer) 

KAIS B. AL-I^ATIM Ii. with Hassan b. 

Thabit [q. v.] the most important poet of 
pre-Muhammadan Yathrib, the latter 
Medina. He belonged to the Banu Zafar, a 
family of the Nabit of al-.\ws [q. v.j. In the des- 
perate fighting between the two tribes of al-Aws 
and al-Khazradj, he championed the former with 
tongue and sword. Very little is knoivn of the 
facts of his life, if we except the later, very 
doubtful stories. The account of the revenge he 
took on the murderers of his father and grand- 
father is however quite authentic, and by this he 
won particular fame with posterity. This event 
was later embellished with all sorts of fictitious 
details, some of which are echoes of the Cyrus 
saga and form a parallel to the legend of the 
young Parzival (see Singer, Arab, und europ. 
Poesie im Mittelalter in the Abhandl. d. Preuss 
Akad. d. Wissensch., 1918, phil.-hist. Kl., N®. 13, 
P- 7 of the reprint). All else that we know of 
the life of the poet is that he took an active 
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part in the political and military activities of his 
tribe. His Dlwdn contains references to a whole 
series of Aiyam of the Aws. In the decisive 
battle of Bu'ath [q. v.], later often celebrated in 
song, he did not take part, apparently on account 
of a wound received previously. Not long after 
this battle and before the Hidjra he was treacher- 
ously murdered. Kais was involved in polemics 
with almost all the Khazradji poets of his day, 
notably with Hassan b. Thabit and “Abd Allah 
b. Kawaha [q. v.], both of them survived him by 
a considerable period. Although he was still alive 
at the beginning of Muhammad’s prophetic acti- 
vity, his Di-iodn shows no trace of a knowledge 
of it. All that the later sources tell of his meeting 
with the Prophet is pure invention. 

Kais’s Dlwdn is. preserved in an old manuscript 
(dated 419 A. H.) in the Top Kapu Seray Library 
in Constantinople, as an appendix to the Dlwdn 
of Hassan b. Thabit. The second manuscript so 
far known which is in the Egyptian Natlon.al 
(formerly Khedival) l.ibrary in Cairo, seems to be 
a late copy of the above. The poems were col- 
lected by Ibn al-SikkIt, but the final editor seems 
to have been al-Sukkarl. What has survived for 
us in the Dnodn is certainly only a fragment of 
the original total. 

Kais reveals in his poems the two sides of his 
life, the settled and the nomadic, which was so 
characteristic of the Arabian oases of the time. 
His descriptions of war and women are celebrated. 
The real Beduin, the description of the riding 
she-camel, the ride through the desert and hunting 
are almost entirely lacking in his poems. Kais is 
highly esteemed by later generations, perhaps 
more for his chivalrous character than for his 
poetic gifts. His poems ate a very important 
source for our knowledge of conditions in Medina 
immediately before Islam. 

Bibliography'. Der Dlwdn des Kais b. 
al-Hatim., ed. T. Kowalski (Leipsic 1914). Be- 
sides the literature given there, in the historical 
introduction, al-Samhudi’s Wafdi‘ al-WafS' bi- 
Akhhdr Ddr al-Musta/d (Cairo 1326/27, 2 vols.) 
is very important for the topography of Medina 
and therefore also for the understanding of the 
Dlwan^ (T. Kowalski) 

KAISAN, Abu 'Amra, a client of the 'Uraina, 
who belonged to the Badjila [q. v.], was one of 
the leaders of the Mawall [see mawla] in 
Kufa in the time of al-MuHjtar [q. v.] and was 
one of the latter’s intimates. Al-MuUttar made him 
commander of his police force {haras., shurtd). In 
this capacity this ardent ShFl took part in avenging 
al-Husain by killing, wherever possible, those who 
had taken the field against him and destroying 
their houses. For example, he beheaded, by al- 
Mukhtar’s command, “Umar b. Sa“d b. Abi Wakkas 
who had commanded the troops sent against al- 
Husain. In the battle of Madhar (67 = 686) Kai- 
san commanded the Maw.ali; he was perhaps 
killed in this fierce battle. According to al-Kash- 
shi, Kaisan’s method of procedure is said to have 
originated among the people of Kufa the proverb 
applied to one who is deprived of his wealth: 
“Abu 'Amra has entered his house" ; cf. al-Dina- 
warl, p. 297, 5 : — “Abu 'Amra has visited him’’. 
A verse in al-Kashshi describes him as wickeder 
than Iblls. — As Muhammad b. al-Hanafiya was 
the Imam of the Kaisanlya, Kaisan is occasionally 
represented as his client or pupil. 
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KAISANIYA was first applied to the Kufa 
group ofShi'a, the Hawaii, represented by Kai- 
siin Abu ^Amra (see above), whose interests were 
championed by al-Mukhtar. The name was then 
extended to those who held the views, which had 
considerable currency among the Shi'is led by al- 
Mukhtar, and continued to be influential even later. 
When the little known Kaisan came in time to 
be practically forgotten, his name was often ex- 
plained as a lakab of al-MukhlSr. Mukhtai 1 va thus 
became another name for the older stratum of the 
Kaisaniya. The latter name, however, is also de- 
rived from a certain Kaisan, a mawl.a of 'All, 
who fell at Siffin (al-Tabari, i. 3293, ,0), from 
whom al-Mukhtar is said to have derived his 
views. The Kaisaniya were also called Khashablva 
[q. V.] from the wooden club which the Mawall 
cairied as a weapon. 

The contempoiary Kaisanis ascribed special 
knowledge to al-Mukhtar and to some extent re- 
gaided him as a prophet. There must also have 
been among them an echo of a cult, followed 
especially by some Yemen clans and described as 
Sab.a^I, the worship of an alleged chair of ‘All’s, 
which was compared with the Ark of the Covenant 
and also used as an oracle. Their Imam in suc- 
cession to al-Husain was Muhammad b. al-IIa- 
naflya [q. v.], whom al-Mu^.tar put fouward as 
a mere figure-head. As al-Shalirastani tells us, the 
Kaisanis held the view that he was master of all 
knowledge and had obtained fiom the two Saiyids 
(i. e. al-Hasan and al-Husain) all mystical, allego- 
rical and esoteric knowledge as well as knowledge 
of the celestial spheres and of the souls. In time 
there came to be Kaisanis who regarded Ibn al- 
Ilanafiya as the Imam in immediate succession 
to his father and thus excluded al-Hasan and al- 
Husaiu. In proof of this they pointed to the tra- 
dition that ‘All in the Battle of the Camel had 
entrusted the standard to Muhammad b. al-Hana- 
fiya. This view probably arose in opposition to 
those held by the Imamis and Zaidis. 

Ibn al-Hanafiya's death, probably in 81 = 700, 
resulted in a split in the Kaisaniya. Apart from 
those who raised his son ‘Ali to be Imam, a 
section of them transferred the Imaraate to his 
son Abu Hashim [q. v.], who was regarded as 
heir to the secret knowledge of his father. They 
were called Hashimiya; but after the death of Abu 
Ila^iim (98 = 716/7 or 99 = 717/8) they broke 
up into vaiious blanches on the question of suc- 
cession. The ‘Abbasids now spread the idea that 
Abu Hashim before his death had transferred his 
rights to the Iinamate to Muhammad b. ‘All b. 
‘Abd Allah b. ‘.\bbas [q. v.]. 

A group of the Kaisaniya, however, did not 
believe in the death of Muhammad b. al-Hanaflya. 
According to them, he lived in concealment in a 
ravine in the mount.riiis of Radwa [q. v.] out of 
which he would one day emerge at the head of 
his followers as Malidi [q. v.] in order to fill the 
earth with righteousness. His stay there is des- 
ciibed with Messianic features by the KaisanI 
poets al-Kuthaiyir [q. v.] and al-Saiyid al-Himyaii 
[q. V.]. These views of the concealment (gJiaiba 
q. v.) and return {raijfn^ q. v.) .are attributed to 
a certain Abu Karib (Kuraib), whose followers 
were therefore distinguished as Karibiya (Ku- 
raibfya) [q. v.]. ^ 

According to al-.Shahrastani, all Kaisanis held 
the view that religion consisted in obedience 


to a man; by means of allegorical inteipretation 
(/uTi'i/, q. V.) the piescriptions of law were trans- 
ferred to such men. — .tmong the Kaisanis al.-,o 
arose the view that “the intervention of new 
circumsUnces can produce the alteration of a 
divine decision already made” q. v.). Be- 

sides the doctrine of the return of the hidden 
Imam, metempsychosis (/a/iasuk': , q. v.) had also 
followers among them. 

The Kaisanis could not survive alongside of 
the Iniamiya [q. v.] and the Zaidiya [q. v.]. For 
Ibn Hazm the Kaisaniya was an extinct sect. — 
To Kaisani influences should probably be ascribed 
the fact that concealment and return were attri- 
buted to ‘.Mids, whom the Zaidis had championed. — 
A remarkable document, which is said to contain 
Karmatian doctrines (see Karmatians) may also 
emanate from Kaisani circles. In it a certain Ah- 
mad b. Muhammad b. al-IIanafiya appears as 
Mahdi and Prophet (al-Tab., iii. 2128 sg.\ Ibn al- 
Athir, al-KZtmil^ vii. 31 1, ,6 sqq.-^ de Sacy, Expos; 
de la religion des Druzes^ P.iris 1838, i. Introd. 
p. clxxvii. sqq. An Ahmad is, however, not known 
among the sons of Muhammad b. al-Hanafiya (cf. 
Ibn Sa'd, al-Tabakat^ v. 67 ; Ahmad b. ‘All al- 
Da’udi al-Hasani, ’’Unidal al-Talib fi Ansdb Al 
Abl Talib^ Bombay 1318, p. Sigryi/.)- 

Bibliograp hv to the preceding article): 
al-Tabaii, ed. de Goeje, ii. 59S ry</., esp. 634, s 
n/., 636, ,I sq., 662, 8 sqq.^ 671, ,, 673, 10 sqq., 
702 sqq., 721, 8 sqq.’, al-Dinawarl, al-AlMar al- 
tiioul (Leiden 188S), p. 298, 300, 305 top, 308; 
al-Mas'udi, MtnudJ al-£ 2 !iakab (Paris 1861 — 77)) 
V. iSo sqq , 226, 227, 268, 475, vi. $8, vii. 117; 
Ibn Kutaiba, Kitub al-Ma‘'arif (ed. Wiistenfeld), 
p. 300; Ibn ‘Abd Kabbihi, ^Cairo 

*293), i. 267 sqq., 269, 6 sqq.’, al-Ka.shshi, A'/hT/i 
al-Ridial (Bombay 1317), p. 85; al-Aghaul', 
3 ) 191 4 i 13 sqq., 5 i 17) 22) 9 ) 26 
32, 3 sqq., 33; al-^i'varizmi, Mafalili al-^ClTim 
(Leiden 1895), P- 29 sq.’, ‘, 3 .bd al-Kahir al- 
Baghdadi, al-Eark bain al-Eirak (Cairo 1328), 
p. 16 sqq., 27—38, S3, 14 sq.’, Ibn Hazm, al- 
dasl ji 'l-Milal wa 'l-AlisoTd wa 'l-dlilial (Cairo 
1317—21), iv. 94, 2 sqq., 179, 20 sqq., 180, 7 
sqq’, 182, 7, 17 sq., 184, 10—12; Abu 1 -Ma ali, 
Bayan al-Adydn, in Schefer, Ckrest. persane, i. 
{Publ. de I'Ecole des Langues or. viv.. Series 2, 
vii.) 157 jy. ; al-Shahrastani, al-Milal loa 'l-Ni- 
linl, ed. Cureton, p. 109 sqq.’, al-MakrizI, al- 
Khitat (Bulak 1270), ii. 351 sqq.’, Ibn Khalli- 
kan, Wafaydt al-A^ydn, ed. Wustenfeld, n*!. 57 ° 
(P- 91); Ibn Khaldun, al-Mukaddima (Cairo 1327)) 
p. 219 sq.’, al-Djawhari, a’l-Sahdh (Bulak 1282), 

*- 474 ) 21 sq.’, Lisan al-^Arab, viii. 86, 16 sq.’, 
Tai^ al-’^Arus, iv. 238, 14; Btirbier de Meynard, 
Ee Se'id Himyaritc, in the Journ. Hr., 7‘b Series, 
iv. (1S74), 162 sqq., 240 sqq.’, H. D. van Gelder, 
Mohtar de valsche Profeet (Leiden 1888), p. 82 
sqq.’, G. van Vloten, Recherches sur la Dotni- 
siaticn arabe, le Chiitisme etc. {Verhand. der 
Ron. Akad. v. Wctensch., Afd. Letterkunde, i. 
N». 3, Amsterdam 1894), p. 41 sqq.’, J. Well- 
hausen, Die religibs-politisehen Oppositionsparteien 
im alien Islam (,AbIiandl. d. Kbn. Gesellsch. d. 
Wissensch. nu Gottingen, phil.-hist. Kl., n. F., 

V. N<*. 2), p. 74 sqq.’, E. Blochet, Le Messia- 
nisme dans V heterodoxie 7misulmane (Vo.xis 1903)1 
p. 32 sqq.’, Isr. Friedlaender, The Heterodoxies 
of the Shiites according to Ibn Hazm (ffourn. 
of the American Orient. Soc., xxviii., xxix.), see 
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Ind. under Kcisan'^ II. Muhammad ibn 

al-Hanaflja^ Diss. Eilangen 1909, p. 46 — 53; 
F. Bulil, Alidirncs Stillin;^ til tie shiitiike J!e- 
vaegclscr tmdcr Umajjadenie {Oz’ersi^t over del 
Datiske Vidtushabcyncs Schkabs Forhaud- 
li/iger, 1910, NO. 5), p. 364 C. van Aien- 

donk, De opkomst van het Zaidielische Iniamaat 
in Ycmc/i (Leiden 1919), p. 11 — 13 - 

(C. VAX Arendonk) 

KAISAR (a.), the usual name in Arabic for the 
Byzantine Emperor. The word, of course, 
represents the Greek KaTs-ap and came to the Arabs 
through the intermediary of the Aramaic (cf. Fraen- 
kel, Die Aramaischc/i Frcmdvoortcr an At abischcn. 
Leiden 18S6, p. 278 sqk). The boiTOwing must 
have talcen place at quite an early period as the 
word in Syriac later appears almost always in the 
form Kesar (cf. Payne Smith, Thesaurus Syriacus^ 
s. V.). The Arabs, centuries before Muhammad, h.ad 
relations with the Byzantines (cf. A. Muller, Der 
Islam im Morgen- u, Abendland^ i. 10 and the 
article ohassanids). Among the old Arabic 
poets, Imru^ al-Kais in particular frequently men- 
tions the Kaisar, who, indeed, played a great part 
in his life (cf. IMRU^ AL-KAisJ. The word does not 
occur in the Kor’sn but is quite frequent in the 
biography of Muhammad and especially in Tra- 
dition, where Kaisar — alwmys, we may note, 
without the article like a proper name — is usually 
mentioned in the first place among contemporary 
secular rulers; next to him come the king of the 
Persians and the Negus of Abyssinia (that the 
Persian Plurmuzan in al-Bukhaii, Saluh., Dtizya, 
Bab I = ed. Krehl-Juynboll, ii. 292, 5 from below 
gives a different opinion is, of course, not to be 
wondered at). In the narratives mentioned a great 
part is played by the epistle said to have been 
sent by Muhammad through Dihya [q. v.] to the 
governor of Bosra and through him to the Emperor 
Heraclius, who thereupon interrogated Abu Sufyan, 
who happened to be within reach, regarding the 
new prophet. Here as well as in the story of the 
embassy of the Prophet to the Ghassanid al-Harith 
b. Abi Shamir (of doubtful authenticity; cf. Noldeke, 
Die Ghassanischen Fursten etc,, in the Abhandl. 
d. ICgl. Preuss. Akad. d. IPiss. zu Berlin^ 18S7, 
phil.-hist. Klasse, p. 42 of the reprint), Heraclius 
(in contrast to Kisra) appears as a man, at heart 
inclined to Islam, whom only fear of his subjects 
prevents from openly professing the new religion. — 
The Traditions further record all sorts of sayings 
and prophesies of Muhammad regarding Kaisar, 
which can at once be recognised as later views thrown 
back into the past. In al-Bukharl, Tafslr to Sura 
Ixvi. Bab 2 (Kr.-J. iii. 360 middle of page) Mu- 
hammad eomforts 'Omar, who is lamenting the 
neediness of his existence, contrasted with the 
splendid court of Kisra and Kaisar, with the 
words : “Art thou not content that this world be- 
longs to them and the next to ^s ?” In Diihdd^ 
Bab 93 (Kr.-J., ii. 229 below) we read: “To the 
first aimy of my community that plunders the city 
of Kaisar (Constantinople) its sins are forgiven”. 
In Aiman^ Bab 3 (Kr.-J., iv. 259, g) the prophet 
foretells the final decline of the power of the 
East Roman Empire as well as that of the Per- 
sian kingdom. 

In later poets also, Kaisar is still a current 
conception as a symbol of power and wealth — 
again alongside of Kisra. Thus Ibn Iljinm (best 
known as a grammarian) in a verse quoted in Ibn 


Khalhkan, Wafayat^ ed. Wiistenfeld, fasc. iv. 1 29, 

4 from below, pridcs lumself on being descended 
from the ‘Caesais’. 

Bibliography (hero and in the text mainly 
from references given by Prof. A. Fischer, 
Leipzig and Prof. A. J. Wensinck, Leiden): 
Abu ’ 1 -Fida^, Muldltasar Ta^rJhh aBBaskar^ part 
ed. and transl. by Fleischer as Abulfcdae Ilistoria 
anfcislamica^ p. 132 at end; Imru^ al-Kais, Diivan^ 
ed. Ahlvvardt, 13, 4, 20, 21; al-Bukhari, 

al-Sahlh^ Shurut. Bab 15 (ed. by Krehl and 
Juynboll, ii. 1 79 ); ibid,, Ma^hZzi^ B. 82 
(Kr.-J., iii. I S3, 16; Ibn Hisham, Sira^ ed. Wus- 
tenfeld, p. 971, n; Ibn Sa^d, ed. Sachau etc., 

i. /ii. 16, 4—15; al-Bukhari, al-SaJnh^ DJihad^ 
B. 99 (Kr.-J., ii. 232, 5), B. 102 (Kr-J., ii. 
233, 2 sqtj.')-^ ibid., Tafsir on Sura iii., B. 4 
(Kr.-J., iii. 214 at top, 216 in the middle) et 
passim; Muslim, al-Sahlh (Cairo 1327), ii. 79 
below — 81; al-TirmidhI, al-Sahlh (Caiio 1292), 

ii. 1 19 below — 120 ; Wellh.ausen, Skizzen u. 
Vorarb,^ iv. 98 ; Caetaui, Annali^ year 6 A. H., 

50. _ _ (A. SCHA.ADr.) 

KAISARIYA (also KaisarIya), plur. kaydslr^ 
the name of a large system of public 
buildings laid out in the form of cloisters 
with shops, workshops, warehouses and frequently 
also living-rooms. According to de Sacy, Relation 
de I'Egypte par Abd Alla tif (Pahs 1810), p. 303 
ry. , the kaisarlya was originally distinguished 
from the suk or f^ 52 iJ/--street probably only by its 
greater extent, and by having several covered 
galleries around an open court, while the suk 
consists only of a single gallery. At the present 
day in any case the term kaisarlya is not infre- 
quently quite or almost identical in meaning with 
the Persian word kUrwanserai, which first came 
into use in the nearer East in the xvi'h century, 
or the likewise modern analogous names, 

-u'ukula (okella), funduk [q. v.] and bezzistan [q.v.]. 

Origin. The word kaisarlya is certainly of 
Greek origin: xaiyapf/j! “imperial”, an abbreviation 
for if Kxiaxfsix xyopx “the imperial market ’. As H. 
Thiersch has shown, not only is the plan of the 
mosque — according to R. Kasdorff, however, in 
his Ilaus ttnd Haiiswesen im alien Arabien^ Halle 
1914, p. 69, the early Muslim mosque was of 
ancient Arab origin — to be traced to the old 
quadrangular court (with or without cells around 
it) of the agora, but also the kaisarlya, which was 
used on the one hand as a warehouse for goods 
(wdience developed the market-place) and on the other 
hand, without any doubt, usually also as lodgings. 
The expression tcxiaxpsix recalls the fact that the 
oldest of these public buildings were imperial i. e. 
state institutions, while in the Muslim period they 
were mainly due to private initiative (foundations 
of rich merchants, members of royal families or 
high officials). Thiersch thinks (op. oil., p. 233) 
that the place where the ide.a of these buildings 
originated — like many other things in the new 
Muslim period — seems to have been Alexandria, 
which was especially rich in covered market-places 
and halls. Whether we should actually consider 
the Caesareum, the Caesar temple in Alexandria, 
to which the market-place and warehouses were 
attached (Strabo, xvii. 794), as the original in 
name and fact of the kaisarlya (as does Vollers 
in the Ztschr. d. Dtsch. Morg. Gcs., li. 302) is 
uncertain. A derivation of the word kaisatiya from 
the name of the Palestine town of Kaisarlya (see be- 



low), which de Sacy {op. cii.) recommends, canhardly 
be bupported with sound arguments. The word in 
any case was originally used only in those districts 
which, like Syria, Palestine and parts of North 
Africa had been under (imperial) Byzantine rule. 
The idea was only transfened later to other lands, 
especially to Spain and the east. In Spanish and 
Portuguese we find hiisarlya as a loan-word : Span. 
alcaktria (cayoei ia, caecerid)., Portug.^ alcafarias ', 
cf. Fr. Canes, Die. EspaTwl Za/'i/m-rlrdWi'-f (Madrid 
1787), i. 69a; Dozy-Engelmann, Glossaire Jes mots 
esfagnols ct fortugais derives de I'arabc'^ (Leiden 
1869), p. 73 , 79; U- Leopoldo de Egiiilaz, Glos. 

etim. de las palahras espanolas de origen 

oriental (Granada 18S6), p. 126. 

The following notes may help to elucidate the 
occurrence of the word in the Islamic world. In 
Egypt we have especially good evidence of its 
use in Caiio. Al-Makrizi (d. S45 =I 44 l) 
description of the city gives a large number of 
/■mwiji'a’s; cf. al-KhHat (Bulak 1270), ii. 86— 91; 
E. Reitemeyer, Die Stadteg> undiingcn der Araber 
iiii Islam (1912), p. 117- Later its place was 
gradually taken by the word wakTda (okale, okelle) 
•and in Niebuhr’s time (1761) only the market- 
place in the subuib of Bulak was still called 
Kissarie. — In Fez (see Fas, ii. 12 sqq.) in Mo- 
rocco by kaisariya one understands the central 
market shut off ly gates and walls from the 
other parts of the town; see Dozy, op.eit., ii. 432; 
T. Williams in the Beiir. zur Assyriol.., iii. 583; 
E. Reitemeyer, op. at.., p. 148, and cf. also above, 
ii. 73a — In Granada in Spain the Alcaicetla is that 
quarter of the town where the raw silk is sold; 
see Tollhausen, Spaniseh-deiitsch. Worterb.., i. Leip- 
zig 188S. p. 28b; F. V. Schack, op. crV., ii. 327. — 
In Syria we have evidence of the use of the word 
kaisSrtya as the “name of the shops of the whole- 
sale dealers" in Beiiut (see Niebuhr, op. cit.., ii. 
469 and K. Muller, op. cit.., p. 7), in Damascus (see 
Ibn lljiibaii, JlilJa^^ ed. Wright and de Gocjc, 
p. 288,21 ()ear 1184) and Seetzen, Reisen dureh 
Syrie/t etc. (Leipzig 1854—9), i. 269) and also 
in Aleppo (sec Ibn Djubair, p. 252, 13; Yaljrit, 
MiPdJam (ed. Wustenfeld), ii. 307,23; Ibn Battuta 
(ed. Paris), i. 151 ; A. Russell, Tke Natural History 
cf Aleppot^ London 1794, i. 36; German transl., 

i. (Gottingen 1797), p. 45 ). — In al-Hasa (Hof- 
huf, q. V., p. ii. 324^17.) in Eastern Arabia the 
quarter of the town that contains the shops is 
called el-Gaisariyc ; see Der Islam., viii. 32. — 
Going still further east we find a square called 
KaisTutyi in Moduli see Ibn Djubair, op. cit.. 
p. 235,16; in al-Salamlya near Mosul: Yakut, iii, 
113,2,; in Irbil: Yakut, 1.186,22; in Baghdad: see 
Mas.signnn, op. cit.., p. 92 (the present bazaar 
centre); in Kcrbela”: see Massignon, op. cit.\ in 
Isfahan: see Ritter, op. cit., ix. 49; Vullers, 
Lc-xIl. l'e> siio-I.at.. ii. 753ir, and cf. also (Ispa- 
han) Pietro della Yalle, I'laggi (Brighton 1843), 

ii. 8, German transl., (Gent 1674), iii. 5; [Du- 
pre], Voyage on Perse (Paris 1819), ii. 125 and 
W. Ouseley, Travels in Various Countries of the 
East, iii. (iSig), 16: in Tibriz: see Ritter, op. 
cit., ix. 856; in Khwiirizm (Urgandj): Ibn Bat- 
tnta, iii. 4. 

We may further note that, according to a re- 
ference in Niebuhr (op. cit.'), about the middle of 
the xviiitb century large public buildings in the 
Barliary States (N. W. j\frica) were called 
casscrics. In .\lgicrs at the present day kaisa- 


riya means barracks; see Du/y, op. nt. In the 
ruined cities of Hawran the paUces of the erst- 
while Roman or Byzantine governors are now 
also called kaisariya', see Wetzstein, heisebericht 
uber Haiira 'n etc. (Berlin I S60), p. 55. In general 
it appear.s that in modern times the use of the 
word kaisariya as market-place and suchlike has 
to a great extent given way to newer words like 
khan, soakdla, fun. ink and tezestan. 

Bibliography. Niebuhr, Reisbeschr. von 
Arabicn etc. i. (Copenhagen 1774), m, 121; 
Ouatremere in ISot. ct Extr. dcs rnatitts.t its . . 
xti 468; Fleischer, Diss. critica de glossis Ha- 
bichtianis (Leipz. 1836), p. 39 5 Zenker, Turk.- 
arab.-pers. Haml-Worterb., p. 728c ; Fr.v. Schack, 
Foesie und Kunst der Araber in Spo.mc/i 2, ii. Stutt- 
gart 1877), 327; Dozy, Suppl aitx diet. arab.,\\. 
432; G. Le Strange, The Lands op the Eastern 
Caliphate (Cambiidge 1905), P- 89; H. Thiersch, 
Pharos, Antike, Islam und Occident (Leipzig 
1909), p. 223—233, 2306; L. Massignon, Mission 
en Mesopetarnie, ii. (Caiio 1912), 92 : K. Muller, 
Die Karawanserai tni vordcren O/'rVz// ^(Beilin 
1920), p. 7; E. Herzfcld, Etimologia d'al-Qai- 
suriyyah in Oriente Moderno, i. 691 and the 
editorial note thereon. (M. Streck) 

KAISARIYA or K.aisarIya = KamrapE/a (Cae- 
sarea), a name bestowed in the reign of Augustus 
and Tiberius on a whole series of towns of the 
Roman East, and also in North Africa and Spain. 
17 places of the name are knowm; see Pauly- 
Wissowa, Realcnzykl. d. Mass. Altertumswissensch., 
iii. 1288 sq. The Aiab writers only know of two 
towns named KaisSriya, viz.: 1. a town in Pa- 
lestine, on the coast in 35^ Lat. about 24 
miles south of Haifa. Its eavHer name STpasTftJvo? 
'TTvpyoQ (cf. Stark, Gaza und die philistliische Kuste^ 
1852, p. 450 sq.\ Neuhauer, op. cU..^ p. — IS) 

is of uncertain etymology. To distinguish it from 
places of the same name, especially^ the north 
Galilaean Caesarea (Caesarea Philippi, Paneas, 
Eaniyas [q. v.], this town was called more defini- 
tely Caesarea Stiatonis, C. Palaestinae or C. ma- 
ritima). The Arabs distinguish it by the addition 
of Filistin (Kaisariya in Palestine) from the town 
of the same name in Asia Minor. 

The origin and antiquity of Caesarea is veiled 
in obscurity* but it was certainly in existence in 
the second century B. C. In 22 B. C. Herod I 
laid out a fine city, which received the name o 
Caesarea in honour of Augustus, on the site o 
the ancient settlement which had fallen into rums 
(on the date cf. Otto in Pauly-Wissowa, op. cii., 
Suppl. Heft 2, col. 68, note). Part of the plan 
of the new foundation was the making of a splendi 
harbour which gave the town a great econoimc 
importance by giving the Jews access to t e 
Mediterranean. Caesarea rapidly developed 
the first town in the country and maintained t is 
position for some four centuries. It was also o 
great importance for Christianity , which ^ ear y 
found a footing there, as it was its spiritim 
metropolis in Palestine dowm to the time of t e 
Council of Chalcedon (451). As late as the Arab 
invasion Caesarea was still a flourishing town, 
vigorously resisted the advance of the Muslims 
and withstood them in a long siege until fina y 
Mu'awiya took the city by storm. The statements 
in the Oriental sources regarding the date of 1 s 
fall and the length of the siege vary ; 
probably began in 18 (639) ^tid ended in 19 ( 
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The accounts also dilTer very considerably as to 
the number of the defenders. On the Muslim 
conquest see de Goejc, Mem. S2tr la Cojiqiicte dc 
la Syric'^^ p. i66 sqq.\ Caetani, A?t?iali dell 'Islai?i.^ 
iv. 31 jy., 156 — 162. 

Kaisariya icmained in undisputed possession of 
the Muslims until the First Crusade. Dining this 
it was stormed and taken by Baldwin I on May 
31, iioi; see Wilken, Gcsch. der Krctizzu^e (Leip- 
zig 1807 — 1832), ii. 102 — 104- R. Rohricht, Gcsch. 
der Kreiizziige im Umriss (Innsbruck 1898), p. 57. 
Among the rich booty taken by the Christians 
on this occasion, the most valuable was a six-sided 
emerald, a vessel of green glass which was believed 
to have been used as a bowl of the Last Supper 
(this belief apparently first arose under the in- 
fluence of the story of the GraalJ. The Genoese 
received those sacred relics along with a third 
part of the city as a reward for the seivices 
which they had rendered at its capture. The 
vessel is still preserved in the Cathedral at Genoa 
and is known as the sacra catino. On it see 
Wilken, op. cii..^ ii. 103, 108 — iii; Mislin, op cil..^ 
ii. 112 sqq.\ Fr. Kampers, Das TJchtland der Scclcn 
tind der hi. Gral (Cologne 1916), p. 85 sq. 

After the battle of Hattln (July 5, 1187) so 
disastrous for the Christians, Saladin reoccupied 
Kaisariya without striking a blow ; see Schultens, 
Vita .... Saladini aiict. Bohadiiio /. Sjeddadi 
(Leiden 1755), p. 71 and glossary s. v. (p. 23). 
When a few years later, on Aug. 30, 1191, 
Richard Coeur-de-Lion occupied the city he found 
it in ruins. The Crusaders rebuilt the citadel in 
I2 i8 . But as a result of their carelessness, the 
Egyptian Sultan al-Malik al-Mu*^addam was able 
to recapture it within two years (in 1220). It was 
not till Louis IX of France took it, that Kaisariya 
was again regained for the Christians. He spent 
a whole year (1251 — 1252) in it, engaged on the 
building of an extraordinary system of defences, 
notably a strong wall encircling the town. In 
spite of all this, Kaisariya had to surrender after 
only seven days’ attack to Sultan Baibars in 1265. 
The town, in which the Christians defended very 
stubbornly their last resort, the strong citadel, 
was completely destroyed after its capture; cf. 
Wilken, op. df..^ iii. 296, iv. 408, vi. 158, 303, 
vii. 474 jy. ' Kugler, Gcsch. d. KrciizzUgc (Berlin 
1880), p. 387; Rohricht, op. c'lt..^ p. 253. Sultan 
al-Ashraf completed the work of destruction 
in 1291. 

The earlier Arab geographers describe Kaisariya 
as a beautiful and important city strongly fortified ; 
they particularly praise the fine fiuits grown here, 
the Moods and the running water. In Yakut’s 
time Kaisariya Mas still only a village. When 
Abu ’ 1 -p'ida’ [q. v.] wrote (72 1 = 1321) it was 
in ruins, after the devastations MTOught in 1265 
and 1291. In the xviiik century only a few fisher 
families lived here; a little later the place was 
quite deserted. Since 18S4 the Turks have settled 
Bosnians there. Kaisariya now is one of the most 
important ruined sites in the country west of the 
Jordan ; numerous remains of the ancient and 
mediaeval city ha-ve survived. The Roman town 
covered an area of 400 acres, while the mediaeval 

a quadrangle with walls, ditches, bastions and 
towers only occupied about i/io of the area 
of the Roman site. 

Ihe harbour is now unusable; but the once 
great harbour buildings with the Drusus tower 


built by Ilerod aic still to be traced, as well as 
in the southern part on the sea shore the great 
amphitheatre built by Herod I to hold 20,000 
spectators. A little to the northeast are the 
remains of the hippodrome. The aqueducts aie 
also partly pieseived. The mediaeval castle, a 
quadrangle with a high tower, has been recently 
adapted by the Turks for a government oflice. 
The ruins of the city walls that still exist date 
fiom the fortifications of Louis IX. Only a few 
remnants are left of the gieat chuich of the 
Crusadeis with its three naves. Much ancient and 
mediaeval material has been carried off in course 
of centuries to build other neighbouring towns. 
Djarzar Pasha of L\klc.a for example (d. 1209 = 
1804; see above i. 1033) for his famous buildings 
in L\kka (notably the great new mosque) brought 
stones and pieces of buildings (especially ancient 
columns) from the ruins of Kaisariya and 'As- 
kalan [q. v.]. Kaisariya was also used as a quarry 
for the rebuilding of the Franciscan monasteiy in 
Jaffa. On the ruins see especially K. Pocockc 
(1737)7 Descr. of the East (London 1743 — 5), ii. 
58 ri/., German transl. (Erlangen 1791), ii. 85 — 
87 (with plan : copperplate XU ) ; A. v. Prokesch 
(1829), Rcisc ins heil. Land (Vienna 1831), p. 
2$ — 34; Wilson (1842), H. Barth (1846) in Fitter, 
op. cit.^ xvi. 599, 604 — 7; G. Hiinel (1847) in the 
Zcitschr. d. Dcntsch. Morgenl. Ges.^ iv. 339 sq,\ 
V. d. \'elde, Reisc liurch Syrien und FalUitina^ i. 
(Leipzig 1855), p. 253 — 6; V. Guerin, LLescr. gco- 
gr. ... de la Palestine^ 2= partie, ii. (Paris 1S75), 
321 — 339; Dalman’s Palastinajalirhuch^ v. 15, 
viii. 128 sq.\, H. Thieisch in the Zcitschr. a. Dcutsch. 
Palastinavcreins^ xxxvii. (1914), 62 sq. 

2. Town in Asia Minok, see kaisarIva. 

Bibliography : Benzinger in Pauly-Wissowa, 
Rcalenz. der hlass. Altertums-.i'iss.., iii. 1291 ji/.; 
Schurer, Gcsch. dcs jud. Volhes^.^ ii. 34 r^., 134, 
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Seetzen, Reisen durch Syrien etc., iv. (Leipzig 
1859), 275 sq. (Kommentar) ; K. v. Raumer, 
Paldstina* (Leipzig i860), p. 152 sq.-, Mislin, 
Die heil. Orte'^, ii. (Vienna I S60), 105 —1 19, 1 56; 
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and Syria^ (I.eipzig 1912), p. 237 — 239 (with 
plan); E. Dowling, Sketches of Caesarea (Pa- 
lestine), London 1912. (M. Streck) 

KAISARIYA (in Arabic authors also KaisarIya 
and Kaisariva), a town in Asia Minor (Rum), 
in 35° E. Long. (Greenwich) and 38° 15’ N. 
Lat. at the northern base of the Ardiish-Dagh 
[d- '’’ll 3i5o° above sea-level on a treeless 

plateau, watered by the Kara-Sii, a tiibutary of 
the Kizil Yrmak (Halys) — the latter flows about 
14 miles North of Kaisariya. At the present day 
it is the chief town of a sandjak of the wilayet 
of Angora [q. v.]. The mediaeval and modern 
toivn is the successor of the ancient RIazaca, the 
capital of Cappadocia, to which Tiberius after its 
conquest gave the name Caesarea. RIazaca was a 
mile or two S. W. of the modern town, on the 
spurs of the Ardjish-Dagh, while the latter gra- 
dually grew up around the buildings which the 
great church-father Basilius, a native of Caesarea 
(329 — 379)1 erected here. Justinian 1 fortified this 
new settlement. 

During the middle ages Caes.area in general 
shared the political histoiy of cental and eastern 
Asia Minor. In the viith century it passed into 
the hands of the Arabs, was ictakcn for a time 
by the Byzantines, but in 108 (726) again passed 
under Arab rule; cf. Weil, Gcsch. dcr Cha/ifen, i. 
637 and the Syriac chronicle of Dionysius of Tell- 
.Mahio (cd. Cliabot), p. 26 sq. In the xi'h century 
Kaijaiiya was taken by the Sahjjuks and played 
an important part as the second town in their 
empire. This was its period of greatest prosperity. 
In the xilth century it was the residence of 
the Turkish dynasty of the Danishmendids (cf. 
d.Anisiimendiya). 

In the xivth century Kaisariya had for a con- 
siderable time to acknowledge the suzerainty of 
the Mongol Khans of Persia (the so-called II- 
Ixh.’in.s), as is shown by the coins they struck 
hero. Ibn Battuta makes special mention of the 
strong Mongol gariison in the town. About 800 
(1398) Bayazid 1 [q. v.] took it (cf. Weil, of. cit.., 
V. 70) and it remained henceforth in Turkish 
hand.s. Kaisariya fell only for a very brief period 
into the power of the Rlamluk Sultans, in 675 
(1277) when Baibars and again in 822 (1419) 
when Ibrahim, son of Sultau al-Mu’aiyad advan- 
ced into this region of Asia Minor;" see Weil 
cf. cit.., iv. 82, V. 146. ’ 

Kaisariya is now one of the most important 
towns in the interior of Asia Minor. The popu- 
lation of the Sandjak of Kaisariya was e.stimated 
by Cuinct in 1S92 at 210,732, of whom 136,000 
w-erc Muslims, 45,318 .‘\rmciii.in Orthodox, 25,449 
(Ireek Orthodox, 1,800 Piotestant and 1.575 
Roman Catiiolic .Rrmeuiaus. In 1S13 Kin’ncir 
estimated the popuhitioii at about 25,000 (includino 

15.000 Armenhans, 300 Greeks and 150 Iews)° 
Ainsworth in 1S39 at 18,522, Cuinet in 1892 at 

72.000 (45,000 Muslims, 14,400 Greek Orthodox 

9.000 Ariiienian Oithodox, 800 Catholic Arme- 
nians, 1,200 1 rotestants). In 1S96 R, Obcrhuminer- 
Ziinnierer put it at about 00,000, of whom 25n/„ 
were Christians (including 10,000 Armenians) 
Baedeker in 1914 at 54,000 of wdiom 330/, 
Christians. H. Barth in 185S estimated the number 
of inhabited houses at 8,000 — 10,000. 

In the List centuries of the ancient period there 
must have been a strong Jewish community in 
Kaisariya, for the Sasanid Sapor (Sabilr) 1(241 


272) is said, according to Jewish souicos, to have 
slain no less than 12,000 lews heie about 260, 
in his incursion into Roman Asia Minor; cf. 
Ersch and Gruber, .//.J,™/. /v/rrX/., 2»d Sect., x.xvii. 
184 (note 87) and Pauly-Wissow a, of. cit.., 2'“! 
Series, i. 2330. In the middle ages the town 
seems to have been a gieat centic of Ilalakha 
study in Asia Minor; cf. A. Neubaiicr, of. cit.'., 
IL Graetz, Gesch. dcr yuacn^, iv. 61, 263. The 
character of the present inhabitants i.s unfavourably 
criticised by several authoiities (e. g Chantre and 
Ramsay). During the hot months many of them 
live in the hills whieh form the last spurs of the 
ArdjidiDagh. 

The impression made by Kaisariya is imposing 
and picturesque especially on account of its beau- 
tiful situation and considerable extent. Yarious 
travellers, like Mollke {liricfe uber Zustiinde n. 
B.'^cbenheiten in d^r Ttirkei^., Berlin 1893, p. 330) 
and Naumann have theiefoie considered it the 
prettiest and finest town in the interior of Asia 
Minor. Its iiiteiior is therefore the more disap- 
pointing with its filth and diit, its numerous 
ruined streets and iiiisciable cottages in the sub- 
urbs. The tuff of the ncighbouihood yields ex- 
cellent building mateii.al. For fear of earthquakes, 
the houses of the town are usually left (as Barth 
observes) unfinished in the upper stoiies. 

The Arab geographers of the middle ages men- 
tion particularly among the liuildings a mosque, 
erected in ineinoiy of Saiyid Battal, the Turkish 
warrior of the faith and national hero [cf. above 
i. 680]. They also report that the town contained 
the highly venerated sarcophagus of Muhammad 
b. al-ITanafiya [q. v.]. No remains are preserved 
of the important churches which existed here in 
the early Christian period. We find, however, im- 
port.ant monuments of the h'aidjuk epoch, notably 
the UIu-DjamB of 1206, the Huen mosque of 
1236 with Madrasa, also somewhat outside of the 
town, the round tomb or Syrtshaly Giimbet and 
the Kbshk Onu, a kban-like building around an 
octagonal tomb of 1340. The walls of the town 
also date from the Saldjuk period but have been 
restoicd at a later date. This is also true of the 
citadel which, now filled with Turkish houses, af- 
fords a splendid panor.ama. 

Kaisariya is an important junction of roads and 
carries on a consideir.ble trade. Local industry is 
limited to the manufacture of carpets and leather, 
the manufacture of various dyes, and (according 
to Barth) to the peculiar preparation of diied 
meat, which is sold throughout Asia Minor. 

About half an hour South-West of Kaisariya rise 
in vineyards the luins of the ancient Mazaca Caesarea, 
called by the natives Eski-Kaisarlya, more usually 
Eski-Shehir (i. e. Old Town) and Zorzat by the Ar- 
menians. A series of not inconsiderable villages 
suriounds the modern tow'ii in the form of an arc 
from West to South-East, like suburbs. For example 
the little town of Talas lies hours to the 
South-F.ast, the biithplace of St. Sabas (f 53 ^) 
with an ancient castle , powerful walls in the 
form of a quadrilateral, and the buildings of the 
American Mission (schools, hospital, etc.). | hour 
further to the South lies Sindjidere, where in the 
monastery of St. John, surrounded by well con- 
ducted schools, the Greek Archbishop lives. Talas 
and Sindjidere are already on the North-eastern 
spurs of the Ardjish-Dagh. 

In the West and South of Kaisariya there was 
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a settlement of Christian monhs at a very early 
period. There still exist here old monasteiics and 
towns of caves, with churches, halls, cells and 
tombs. Special mention may be made of the cave- 
churches at UrgLib and at the rocky cone of 
Macan. For further information regarding these 
Christian foundations see Ch. Texier, Descr, Je 
PAsie Mincitrc^ li. (Paris 1S49), p. 53 sq, (and 
plates Ixxxv. — viii.)^ Ch. Texier and P. Pullan, 
Byzantijie Architecture^ T.ondon 1S64, p. 40 sq.\ 
Oberhumniei-Zimmerer, op. cii..^ p. 120 ^<7., 244 — 
250, 298* H. Kott, Kleinasiatische Dcnkmalcr 
(Leipzig 1908), p. 121 155^170, 210 s,;. 
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KAITBEY, ae-Mat.ik al-Ashraf Ar>u ’l-Nasr 
Saif ae-I)in AL-MAmiUm ai.-Zahiri, Sultan of 
Rgypt and Syria (873 — 902 — 1468 — 95) was 
purchased by Barsbey [q. v.], manumitted by Sultan 
^akmak, became a life-guard, then DavouJar 
^aghir e. writer in the office of the Grand 
Lawadar (see dawatdar, i. 931), then Emir of i 


10 Mamluks under Inal [(j. v.], Tablakhana (i. e. 
Emir with the light to have a band accompanying 
him), under SuluTn Kho^kadam [q. v.], inspector 
of houses of refreshment and shortly aflerwaids 
commander of a thousand {flukaddani A/f). In 
872 (1467/S) he became Ba^s naivbat al-LVuzmoub 
(chief leader of tlic companies, i. c. Comraan<ler 
of the Mamluks). 

When Temirbogha ascended the throne m Dju- 
mada I, 872 (Dec. 1467), he appointed his fiiend 
Ka^itijcy Atabek but the Sultan had no real power, 
as he had very few supporters among tlie Mam- 
liiks at his command, lie had not the money to 
win over new followers; the trcasuiy was empty. 
After an unsuccessful rising by the Ustadar I^ha'irbey 
the crown was offered m the month of Radjab 
of the same year (Feb. 1468) to Ka’itbey, who 
accepted it after some hesitation. Temirbogha re- 
tired into private life to Damietta, to which he 
was not taken as a prisoner but travelled in per- 
fect liberty accompanied by some friends. Unlike 
other Maniluk Sultans, Ka^itbey treated deposed 
Sultrais or descendants of former Sultans throughout 
his reign with magnanimity and honour, frerjuently 
invited them to polo tournaments in Cairo, allowed 
them to make the pilgrimage to Mecca and even 
allowed them to visit the capit.al in his alisciico 
without any suspicion or fear ol conspiracies. 

Ka’itbcy’s chief political problem was his re- 
lations with the Ottoma-ns. The rivalry between 
I them and the Egyptians found expression in the 
: fighting among their vassals in Asia Minor. The 
I ruler of Albistan [<]. v.], Shah Suwar (cf. ini ti 
T.-k.mir, i. 960“) was at war with Egypt (cf. 
KHoMiK.tDAM) and was secretly supported by the 
Ottom.ans, while Kadtbcy assisted prince Ahmad 
of Karamf.n in his war with Muhammad II. The 
first two expeditions sent against Shah Suwar 
(872 and S73) ended disastrously through the 
carelessness of the Egyptian commanders and more 
especially the lack of discipline among their troops 
and the rivalry between the Egyptian and Syrian 
corps. Ka^itbey later succeeded in depriving Sljah 
Suwar of the help of the Ottoman Sultan by 
agreeing to drop the assistance he had himself 
been giving Ahmad of Karaman. Thus weakened, 
Shah Suwar was decisively defeated in 876(1471) 
by the Alabek Ezbek. ^ah Suwar fell back to 
Zamantu. Besieged there he capitulated on con- 
dition that he was allowed to remain in pos- 
session of his kingdom as vassal of the Sultan; 
but he was taken prisoner, brought to Cairo and 
executed contrary to the laws of war. The prince 
of the While Sheep, Uzun Hasan, the ruler of 
Diyar Bakr and a part of Persi.a, was a dangerous 
rival to KaTtbey, and advanced from tiiumph to 
triumph; in 872 he defeated the Sultan of the 
Black Sheep and in 873 the Sultan of Samarkand, 
but when in 876 (1471) he declared war on Mu- 
hanimed II he was defeated and thus became less 
dangerous for Ka’itbey. He died in S80 (1475) 
and was succeeded by Ya'kub Bey. A quarrel 
arose between Bayinder, the latter’s governor in 
al-Ruha (Edessa), and the Sultan’s general X’eshbek, 
because Bayinder had given shelter to Saif, the 
rebel chief of the Beduins of Hama. Ycdibek ad- 
vanced on al-Kuha and, although satisf.iction was 
offered in every respect, he insisted on besieging 
the town, but was defeated during a sortie and 
killed with several of his staff; other Egyptian 
notables were taken prisoner. Ka'itbey could not 
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wipe out this defeat and had to make peace, as 
he was threatened with a struggle with the new 
Ottoman Sultan Bayazid [q. v., i. 684]. Apart 
from continual fiiction regarding the ownership of 
AlbistSn, Bayazid felt himself threatened, because 
Ka^itbey had given a friendly welcome to his 
brother Djem [q. v., i. 1034 ry.], the pretender to the 
throne and had even encouraged him to fight against 
Bayazid. An embassy sent to Bayazid to endeavour 
to maintain peace was unsuccessful. The Ottomans 
invaded the southern part of Asia Minor in 8gi 
(1486) and occupied Tarsus and Adana; other 
Ottoman troops besieged Malatya. The Egyptian 
forces operated with success against both armies 
especially as Ka’itbey had won over 'Ala’ al- 
Dawla, prince of Albistan. In 893 (1488) the 
Ottomans were no more successful. An endeavour 
to land a considerable body of troops in the bay 
of Iskanderun [q. v.] failed. In 895 (1489/90) 
the Atabek Ezbek inflicted a decisive defeat on 
the Turks at Caesarea in Asia Minor, where se- 
veral generals were captured. Ka^itbey showed a 
wise moderation in retaining his inclination for 
peace, recognizing the enormous resources of the 
Ottomans and peace was concluded in 896 (1491). 
The rest of the reign of Ka’itbey was peaceful 
but the domestic situation did not improve. It is 
true that he succeeded by his authority alone in 
preventing a fight between the hostile Mamluk 
factions, but he could not permanently restrain 
their outbursts and he did not succeed in in- 
troducing a sound financial system. 

Ka’itbey was by far the most important ruler 
of the Burdjl dynasty (see i. 796). He once more 
raised the prestige of the Mamluk empire to a 
great height abroad, so that he could with good 
reason consider himself the first prince of Islam. 
For his campaigns and his buildings he required 
considerable means, which he could only raise by 
e.\tortion, in the total absence of a regulated 
system of taxation. This is made a severe reproach 
against him by the chroniclers. In the modern view 
it is an obvious duty of a country to provide the 
necessary means for its army. It was just this lack 
of organised taxation that brought about the ruin of 
the Mamluk empire. The Sultan was left to pro- 
vide funds for himself by force. He either extorted 
them (if necessary by torture) from the high of- 
ficials of the treasury, who had enriched them- 
selves by dishonest means or “visited” the great 
shaikhs of the provinces and received gifts — pre- 
sumably not alw.iys voluntary — from them (on 
one tour alone he raked in 200,000 dinars). He 
also levied contributions (e. g. to the amount of 
the five-monthly rental) from the re.al estate be- 
longing to the pious foundations or from private 
individuals and forced the reservists, the Awlad 
al-Nas [on them cf. the article liiN Iyas], to pay 
large sums in order not to be sent to the front. 
\\hen the experlition planned did not take phace. 
he gave back the money to the general amaze- 
ment. He t.ixed Jews and Christians correspond- 
ingly. He also levied a very burden.some tax on 
the sale of corn. His expenses were on a corre- 
sponding scale. In the years 872 — S94 A. H. he 
expended over 7,000,000 dinars (70 million francs) 
in paying the army, a large sum for these days. 
His buildings as well as the renovation of older 
buildings required large sums. The mosque at 
his tomb before the gates of Cairo, the Khankah 
(monastery) in the village of this name near the 


capital, the building of the castle at .Meppo, work 
on the mosque in Medina which was destroyed in 
881 (1475/6) by a fire caused by lightning are 
celebrated. Although he was nearly 60 years old 
when he ascended the throne, he spent the earlier 
years of his reign in an almost feverish state of 
activity. Not only did he, contrary to the previous 
custom, daily leave the citadel for riding and 
e.xcursions but he travelled round unceasingly and 
made the pilgrimage to Mecca and great tours of 
inspection to Aleppo and beyond to the Euphrates. 
He was able to keep his Mamlnks in control and 
the always rebellious Beduins in the Delta as 
well as the Arab tribes in Nabulus and Hama. 
The period of his reign seemed an ideal one to 
the historians in contrast to those of his succes- 
sors. He was of unusual, almost sadistic cruelty. 
He loved to be present at whippings and tortures, 
sometimes taking part in person ; he w.as excee- 
dingly strict to his son and once, as a punishment, 
made him live in the Mamluk barracks and per- 
form the most menial duties. He had only one 
legal wife; of his slaves the best known is 
Asil I’al, the mother of his son Muhammad al- 
Nasir (cf. her biography in my article in Ztschr. 
des Deutsch. Pal. Vercins 1905, p. 191. 

Bibliography: Ibn Iyas, Badiff al-Zuhilr^ 
Bulak 1311/12, ii, 90 — 291; Ibn Taghriberdi, 
Hawadith al-Duhui\ Berlin M S., N®. 9462 at 
the end; Abu ’ 1 - 1 ’aka Ibn al-Dji'an, al-Kawl al- 
vtuslazraf fi Safar Mawldna al-Malih al-As]iraf 
(Viaggio in Falestina e Storia di A'aid Ba, etc.), 
ed. R. V. I.anzone, lith. Torino 1878; Weil, 
Gesch. der Khalifen^ v. 326 — 359; J. v. Ham- 
mer, Gesch, des esman. Reiches (Pest 1827 — 35), 
ii. 175 sqq., 290 — 302. (Sohernheim) 

al-KAIYAL, Ahmad al-KaiyAi. ai.-KhasM, a 
philosopher of the third century A. n., 
with Isma'llr and gnostic tendencies; al-Shahras- 
tanl knew of works by him in Arabic and Per- 
sian; the fragments which he gives are to be 
compared with RasTdil Ikhwan al-^afS — cf. 
Shahrastant, Milal^ Cairo 1317, ii. 17 — 18. 

(L. Massignon) 

KAIYIM (a.), originally: “he who stands upright’ , 
then (with bi^ ^ald^ li or the genitive alone): he 
who takes something upon himself, takes care 
of something or someone and hence also 
has authority over them. Thus we find the pfe- 
Islaraic poet al-KutamI {^Dlwdn^ ed. Barth, Leiden 
1902, N®. 26) already speaking of a “kaiyim of 
water”, i. e. apparently the man in charge of it, 
the supervisor, and the poet Ba'^ith b. Suraim 
{Jiamdsa of Abu Tammam, ed. Freytag, p. 
verse 2) speaks of the kaiyim of a woman i. e. 
he who provides for her, her husband. The first 
mentioned meaning, (supervisor etc.), is then found 
in all possible applications, administrator of a pious 
foundation, of baths, superintendent of a temple, 
caretaker ofa saint’s grave, etc. ; indeed, in al-Buldian, 
D<Zaxvdt^ Bab 10 (ed. Krehl-Juynboll, iv. 
*89, e), in Muhammad’s night-prayer, (he expression 
is even applied to God as the director of heaven 
and earth, and this application seems also to be 
present in 'Omar b. Abt Rabl'a, ed. P. Schwarz, 
N®. 91, XI, where the poet swears by the “reli- 
gion of the Kaiyim”. Here, of course, it is 
most probably a question of an inversion (perhaps 
caused by the metre) of the Kor^anic expression 
al-Dtn’‘ ’l-kaiyim>‘ (see below) on the model of 
Bait" ' l-Mukaddasi. (Cf. Wright, Grammar^ ii- 
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^ 95 sq. and al-Kastallani on Bukhari, Saivm^ bab 
67 end). 

The meaning “provider, husband” of a woman 
is frequently found in the eschatological traditions, 
in which it is said that with the approach of the 
last day the number of women will increase in 
proportion to men, so much that there will only 
be one kaiyim for every 50 women. 

The adjectival meaning “commanding” (a 
blanch of knowledge) perhaps arises out of the 
same sphere of conceptions as “provider”, “master” ; 
it is found in a biographical notice of a scholar 
in Yakut, ed. Wiistenfeld, ii. 225, 18. 

On the other hand, kaiyim, also an adjective 
me.aning “correct, right”, repeatedly found in the 
Korean in the expression al-Dtn'‘ 'l-kaiywi^ and 
simihir combinations may have to be semasiologi- 
cally separated from the former meaning. 

Bibliography (here as in the text mainly 
from references given by Prof. A. Fischer, 
Leipzig and Prof. A. J. Wensinck, Leiden): 
Kaiyim =:= administrator; al-Bukharl, al- 
Sahlh Wapaya^ Bab 32 (ed. Krehi-Juynboll ii. 
196, 2) and al-Kastallanl s. v.; Yakut, op oil., 
iii. 856, 13; al-Makkarl, ii. 547, 20; al-Ti^arf, 
ed. de Goeje, I/ti. 814, nj al-Kazwini, A/har 
al-Bilad^ ed. Wustenfeld, ii. 125, 2 from below; 
= husband: al-Bukhart, op. cil., N'ikah.^ B5b 
t to (ed. Kr.-J. iii. 453,7 from below) and passim ; 
'Omar b. Abl Rabl'a, op. cit., poem N®. 269, 
3; = correct, orthodox: Sura ix. 36 and 
passim ; xcviii. 4 and thereon al-Kastallani’s 
note on the quotation of this passage from the 
Korean in al-Bukharl, op. oil.., Iman., Bab 34 
(Kr.-J., i,_i9, 16). (A. Schaaue) 

ai.-KAIYUM (a.), one of the “beautiful 
names” of Allah (see i. 303), according to some 
theologians the greatest name of Allah (see 
Tadp al-^. 4 rtiS.^ ix. 3^1 7 from below — ult. The 
word is of Jewish origin and means like its proto- 
type, the Hebrew □’'H, or the Aramaic (®f- 

T*- tt'— 

Ilirschfeld, New Researches into the Composition 
and Exegesis of the London 1902,9.69,12 

and note 8g ; Briinnow-Fischer, Arabische Chresto- 
mathte^ Berlin 1913, glossary under kwni) “the 
eternal”. Muhammad, who uses it three times in 
the Korean (ii. 256; iii. i and xx. 1 10) m.ay 
have picked it up from the Jews of Medina (the 
attiibution of the whole of Sura xx. as “Meccan” 
would then have to be revised). When late (post- 
Koranic) texts e. g. al-Bukharl, al-^hlh., Tawhid., 
Bab 24 (ed. Krehl-Juynboll, iv. 466, ,2; Muham- 
mad’s night-prayer) have the variant kaiyam.^ the 
d in the last syllable is probably only to be re- 
garded as another reproduction of the Hebrew 
kdmes. The other meanings which Arab exegesists 
have given the word may be due to ignorance of 
its foreign origin (cf. Tad/ aNArTis.^ l.c.\ al-Tabari, 
D/amP al-Bayan.^ Biilak 1324, iii. 5 on Sura ii. 256). 

Bibliography (here and in the text mainly 
from references given by Prof. A. Fischer, Leip- 
zig) : Levy , Netihebr. u. chald. Worterb . , under 
und Z. D. M. G., xliv. (1890), 


p. 168 — 1 71; al-Abshihi, A'itdb al-Mustatraf 
(Cairo 1308), i. 5,,^ (beginning of Chap. i.). 

(A. Schaade) 

al-^A'KA' 11. 'Amr b. Mai.ik ai.-TamimI, an 
Arab general. When Sadjah bint al-Harith gave 
herself out to be a prophetess after the death of 


Muhammad, al-Ka'ka' joined her and is said to 
have fought on her side. But in the period fol- 
lowing he always retained his Muslim views, and 
as a subordinate of the famous Khalid b. al-Walid 
[q. V.] he played a very prominent part in the 
earliest wars of Islam. As early as the year 1 1 
(632) he is reported to have fought faithfully on 
the side of Khalid in the battle of Buzakha [q. v.] 
and after the capture of al-Hira [q. v.] in Kabi' 1, 
12 (May/June 633) there was an encounter between 
the Muslims under al-Ka'ka' and the Persians at 
al-Hasid in the vicinity of al-.\nbar [q. v.] in which 
the latter were defeated. The exact date cannot 
be ascertained; according to one statement the 
fight was in the year 12; by others it is put in 
Khalid’s campaign in Syria. In Radjab 14 (Aug.— 
Sept. 635) al-Ka'ka' took part in the conquest of 
Damascus and in the following year he commanded 
a squadron in the battle of the Yarmuk, which 
also ended in the victory of the Muslims. Special 
mention is made of the way in which he distin- 
guished himself in the desperate battle of al- 
Kadisiya [q. v.] in 16 (637); Sa'd b. Abi Wakkas 
was in command here, but the success is ascribed 
to the timely intervention of al-Ka'ka'. He is again 
mentioned among the valiant heroes who took part 
in the capture of al-Mada’in in the same year, 
when countle.ss booty fell into the hands of the 
Muslims. According to some accounts he com- 
manded the vanguard in the battle of Djalula 
[q. V.] at the end of the same year and organised 
a garrison in Hulw.an [q. v,]. He also shared in 
the capture of Nihawand in 21 (641/642) and 
before the battle of the Camel (36 = 656) he was 
sent by 'Alt to al-Basra to negotiate with Talha 
and al-Zubair. He afterwards settled in al-Kufa. 
Al-Ka'ka', who is one of the favourite heroic figures 
in Arab legend, was also famed as a poet and 
celebrated his warlike deeds in several poems. 

Bibliography: al-Tabari (ed. Leiden), i. 
passim ; al-Mas'ndl, MurTidj al-Dhahab (ed. Pa- 
ris), iv. 211 jy., 217, 222; Ibn al-Athir, al- 
Kamil (ed. Tornberg), ii. 294 ry., 297, 300, 
303 ryy., 316, 329, 367 sq., 370 sqq., 400 ryy.; 
iii. 7 sqq., 1S6 sqq., 195, 198, 200, 208 sqq.\ 
do.. Usd al-Ghaba, iv. 207 ; Ton Hadjar al-'As- 
kalani, al-lsdba, iii. N“. 1243; Yakut, Mu^djam 
(ed. Wustenfeld), i. 321, 602, 937, ii. 107, 280; 
al-A ghdnl, xv. 57, 58; Weil, Gesch. d. Chali/en, 
i. 36 sq., 82, 88, 203, 207 sq.-, Wellhauscn, 
Skizzen und Vorarbeiten, vi. 14, 39, 45, 49, 65, 
72, 77, 86, 105; Caetani, Annali delT Jsldm, 
see the general Index. (K. \ . ZETTERSTf’.i.N') 
KiAKHTA, in older spelling Kakhta, some- 
times Al.-KAKjtTA, the name of a place on the 
Kiakhta-Su, a tributary of the Euphrates, about 
40 miles S. E. of Malatya, the residence of a 
kaimmakam and chief town in a kaza (circle) of 
the same name, which comprises the three riTihiyas 
(communities) of Gerger, ^iro and Merdis, with 
a population of about 46,000 (according to Cuinct 
mainly Kurds; with them over 4000 Armenians) 
and belongs to the liicd (admini.strative distiict) of 
Malatya in the province of Ma'murat al-'Aziz 
(Kharput). The modern K'akhta which numbers 
only a few' hundred huts with about 1000 inha- 
bitants, almost exclusively Kurds, was famed in 
the middle ages for its exceedingly strong castle 
which, built on a steep eminence, guarded the 
eastern road from Sumeisat to Malatya and was 
one of the frontier strongholds (jThughur) of the 
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Muslim lands, and has again achieved fame in 
modem times through the discovery on the neigh- 
bouring Nemrud-Dagh? of monuiucirts of Antio- 
chus 1 of Commagene of the first century B. C. 
We first meet with the name in the Oriental 
historians of the Crusades 5 in Bar-Hebraeus and 
Michael Syrus it is written Gakhla'^ the ancient and 
the Byzantine name are not known : but the bridge 
built in the reign of Septimius Severus about 200 
A. D. over the Bolaru-Su at Kiakhta and the remains 
of Byzantine buildings on the fortress show that 
the place was an important fiontier station, even in 
antiquity and at the beginning of the middle ages. 
The hypothesis of Ainsworth that KiaWita repre- 
sents the ancient Claudias, the Kalavvdhiya 
of the Arabs, is untenable (see the article kalaw- 
imiYA). 

As a result of the battle of hfanzikert (Melaz- 
gird) on Aug. 19, 1071, these frontier distiicts 
were definitely lost to the Byzantine empiie and 
became a shuttlecock between the Danighmand- 
oghlu of Malatya, the Saldjuks of Rum and the 
Ortokids of Kharput, who disputed the ownership 
of Riakhta with one another and the Crusaders, 
who ruled in Urfa (Edessa) and Mar'ash. At the same 
time Aimenians, who by the second half of the 
eleventh century had migrated into these regions 
in considerable bodies, had made themselves in- 
dependent in various strong places like Malatya, 
Ilisn MansUr, Gerger and K'akhta (Michael Syrus, 
ed. Chabot, iii. 158 J77., 198 and 205 sq.') and 
kept ground against the neighbouring Muslim 
rulers. To this period belongs an inscription of 
the citadel of K'akhta of the year 525 (i 130/31) 
in which a certain Malik al-Mansur is mentioned 
as restorer of the defences (O. Hamdy Bey, Le 
Tumulus di Nemroud Dagli^ p. 2 sqq^. 

After Baldwin, Count of Mar'-asli, and his suc- 
ces.sor Rcinaud had fallen in quick succession in 
battle with Nur al-Din, the warlike Jocelin of 
Edessa seized their lands, which included Gerger 
and K'akhta; iihen he was captured in May 
1150 by NQr al-Din, Riakhta and the neighbouring 
strongholds like Gerger, Hisn Mansur, etc., fell 
into the hands of Kara Arsliin ofKliarput; Krikor, 
the last Armenian ruler of Kiakht.v, was granted 
another district by the victor (Michael Syrus, iii. 
294 Chalaudon, Lcs Comni/ie^ ii. 421, 423). 
Thus ended Christian rule in these regions. 

Gn October 25, 1177, Sultan KHidj .Arslan con- 
quered Malatya and drove out the last Danish- 
mandoghlu, who fled to Kh.arptit (Michael Syrus, 
iii. 273) hut the border strongholds like Hisn 
Mansur, K'akhta and others seem not to have 
been as yet occupied by the Saldjuks. 

In the year 623 (1226) war broke out between 
‘Ala’ al-Din Kaikobad (.see kaikobau I) and 
Mas’ud, the Urtulud of Amid and Mardin; after 
Mas’ud and his allies had suffered a severe defeat 
at K'akhta in Shawwal of this year, this strong- 
hold, which had hitherto been under Mas‘ud’s 
control, passed into the hands of the victor (Ibn 
al-.\thir, ed. Tornberg, .\ii. 300; .Abu ’l-Fida’, 
Ta'i 'iTh^ Constantinople, iii. I44; Iloutsma, A’<.vk«V, 
etc. iii. 280, iv. 1 18 sqq^ and remained in posses- 
sion of the Saldjuks of Rum, also when they had 
already become vassals of the Ilkhans. During 
the rising of Baba Rasul Allah (638 = 1240 — 1241), 
Riakhta and the surrounding country were plun- 
dered by the followers of this madman (Bar He- 
braeus, K'-duba d^ Mat/‘'6anui Zabjie^ ed. Bedjan, 


p. 473; C/ioew ed. I'.ruii^ .rml KIi .ch, li. 517 
Ta rikh Hukhtuuir ed. SU.'miul, Balrut 

tSqo, p. 439) after Ii.iving been derastatcri a few 
years earlier by' the Kh"aiiziui, tliivcn out of Kurn 
(Bar Hebraeus, 7<ibi/«, etc., p. 437 ro.), after- 
wards, under Kaikd'ils II, it was u-ed from time to 
time as a place of iianishiuent (Houtsma, Kctucil^ 
etc. iv. 259, 262) and it is also mentioned 
in other connections (Bar -Hebraeus , op. cit 
p. 499,14= TTnkh etc., p. 4C7 -f'/o 1257)- 

Munadjdjimbashi, Tdrikh iii. 271, reports that the 
1,1st ‘Ala’ al-Din of Konya granted a fief m 
Bighl-Eli near Riakhta to a son of ‘Othman and 
grandson of Ertoghuil; and Eretna, who had made 
himself independent as governor for the Ilkhans 
in Asia Minor (728—753=1328—1352) ruled 
also in the domain of Malatya; on Eretna 
see M. von Berchem and Halil Edhein, Male- 
t 'ujux pouy tin Corpus luscr. A) oildcii) Caiio 
1910, p. 41 sqqb). In the campaigns of the Egyp- 
tian M.iniluk Sultans .against the Mongols, K'akhta 
is repeatedly mentioned (al-Makrizi, al-Suluk li 
MJ-rifat Dinval al-Multih^ French transl. by 
Quatremerc entitled Hist, dss Sullous Mamc-^ 
louts., ii./i., p. 61) and in 682 (1283/1284) Kara 
.Sonkor, the Egyptian governor of Halab, occupied 
the town, which he again fortified strongly (al- 
Makrlzi, op. cit.\ Aim ’1-Fida’, Td’rikh^ iy. 18) 
and it is therefore exprcs.sly mentioned in the 
treaty of i Uabi‘ 11, 684 with Leon, king of Kittle 
Armenia, as the teriitory of Sultan KalaTin (al- 
Maljrizf, op. at.-., ii./i. p. t68). Riakhta seems, how- 
ever, to have been temporarily lost again with other 
places; in connection with the Egyptian campaign 
against the Mongols in 715 (1315 — 16), in tin: course 
of which the Mamluks conquered and de.stroycd Ma- 
latya, it is reported that the people of Kal'at al-Rum, 
Behesna, K'akhta and Gerger used to make raids into 
Muslim territory (Abu ‘1-Fida,’ op. oil.., iv. 77). Eater 
this area must have been under the rule of the 
Dhu ’1-Kadiroghlu of Mar'a^h, the vassals of the 
Mamluk Sultans, down to the first Ottoman con- 
quest. AVhen Bayazid 1, in 801 (1398/981 
cording to Egyptian sources (see 'Weil, Gcsch. dor 
Chalifen., v. 70 and 74 ; Neshrl in the Zcitschr. d. 
Deutsch. Morgen! . Gosellsch.., xv. 352 t 800 A. H.; 
the old Ottoman Chroniclers in I.eunclavius, Histor. 
Musiil/n.., col. 337,24 sqq.., 338,17 
Giese, p. 34 sq., and ‘Ashik Pasha Zade, Ta rikh, 
p. 74: 79S A. H.) opened hostilities against Egypt, 
he first of all occupied the region of Malatya and 
drove out the Turkomans, i. e. the Dhu ’1-Kadi- 
roghlu, who had hitherto ruled there; on his 
campaign against Syria in the early months of 
the year 803 (1400/1401), Timtir conquered Ma- 
latya and the whole district as far as K'akhta, 
drove out Bayazid’s garrisons and installed the 
“Turkoman” Kara ‘Othraan (Sharaf al-Din Alt 
Yezdi, Zafarndnia., Calcutta, ii. 271 sqq.., 278; 
Weil, op. cit.., V. 82). After Timur's withdraw'al, 
the Mamluk Sultans again entered this territory 
which they held till the destruction of their power 
by Selim I. It is specially mentioned that K'akhta 
was captured by them in 820 (1417/1418; al- 
MakrTzl, op. cit.., ii./i. 6i note; Weil, p- I39)i 
lastly we read in Ibn lyas, Badd‘f itl-Zuhur., 
C.iiro 1311, ii. 141, that Uzun Hasan seized this 
stronghold in 877 (1472/1473). In the report or 
his victory i^fathname') from Halab (end of Radjab 
922) Selim I expressly mentions the capture of 
Gerger and K'akhta. Under Ottoman rule it 
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had no lunger the importance as a frontier for- 
tress that it had in the middle ages^ when it is 
specially mentioned as such hy Abu d-Fida'’ 

TuJ;;;, cd. Reinaud, p. 262 jy.) and al-Uimashkl 
(ed. Mehren, p. 206). Ijjalalzade (middle of the 
^vith century) had given it a section to itself in his 
dcsciiption of the Ottoman empire for the district 
of Gerger and K'aldita (von Hammer, Dcs Osm. 
KdcJics StaatsverJ.^ ii. 449); in Ewliya also {SiyTiJiet’' 
tiZuna^ iv. 22) it is occasionally mentioned, but 
the great geographical works of the xviith century, 
the Manazir al-^A'ivZiIim of Muhammad ‘^Ashik 
(f. 1761' of the Vienna P^IS.) and the Djihaniitijua 
of Riatib Celebi (Constantinople 1145, p. 600 sqZ) 
only know Riakhta from Abu ’i-Fida", wdiose sta- 
tements they translate word for word: among the 
Anatolian Kaza’s K^akhta was placed in the out- 
posts of the seventh stage (v. Hammer, Gesch. d. 
OsiJt. Rcichcs^ ix. 8, N^. 470). In the course of 
the last three centuries, these remote and inacces- 
sible districts have been settled by Kurds; K*atib 
Celebi, op. describes them as a useless, re- 

bellious horde of highway robbers; they obeyed 
only their owm chiefs {^‘cy bcyleri) and during the 
last centuiy it required repeated mditary expedi- 
tions to restore the authority of the Porte in the 
region inhabited by them. In these fightings the 
fortress of RiaWita also played a pait, as a Kur- 
dish Rey w’ith his followers had entrenched him- 
self in It; it was stormed in 1838 by Turki'sli 
tioops and from this incident became known in 
Europe through reports of Ainsworth and v. Moltke 
(cf. C. Ritter, Erdkufidc\ x. 870, 874, 883 sq.). 
An archaeological excavation of the fortress has 
yet to be made; there is a brief description in 
Hamdl Roy’s work on the Turki.sh expedition of 
1883; he paid special attention to the Muslim in- 
scriptions (still unpubli-'hed); his statements are 
supplemented in detaiR by the SZilimma of 
lyiarput. The great iron gate, whicli is mentioned 
as early as the Saldjuk conquest in 1226, was 
bi ought along with the gate of the foi tress of 
Gerger in 1882 to Diyar Bakr. 

El hliogra p hy (so far as not quoted above): 
W. F. Ainsworth, 7 'ravels and Rescaixhcs in 
Asia Minor., Mesopotamia etc. London 1842), 

1. 256 sq.\ O. Hamdy Bey and Osgan Efendi, 
Le Tumulus de Nemroud-Dagh (Constantinople 
1883; with photographs); Humann and Piich- 
stein , Keisen in Klcinasicn u/id Nordsyrien 
(Berlin iSgo; with pictures); Vincent W, Yorke, 
in the Geographical Journal., viii. (1896); Sal- 
?iZime of the Wilayct of Ma^murat al-'Aziz for 1305 
A. ir.; Cuinet, La Turquic d'Asic., li. 379 

h. Chalandon, Les Comnhie.,\\. (Paris 1912), pas- 
sim; J. Laurent , ct les Turcs Seldjoncides 
dans PAsie Occidentalc jiisqu''en loSi (Paris- 
Nancy 1913), passim. (J. H. Mordimann) 

2. A town in Transbaikalia, 30" 19' N. 
Lat., 106° 40' E. Long., 2550 feet above sea 
level. Riakhta is separated from Maimacin (Dai 
Cergo) by a neutral zone of about 50 yards broad 
and connected with Troiskosawsk by the only 
high road in the district, about 3^ versts long. 
Lying on the Riakhta brook (Mong. Kaktugore- 
khon) and surrounded by mountains (Burgultei — j 
E^igle mountain) Rialdita arose out of a Russian 
fiontier post south of the Riakhta brook on the 
Roro, a stream that forms the frontier, through 
the fact that here on Aug. 10, 1727 the treaty 
of Rialdita was signed. The Chinese opened this 


point for trade between Russia and China and 
founded here Maimacin (trade-frontier) and the 
Russian^ the fiontier post of Riakhta. ilenccfijrth 
R'akhta has been the conidor for the exploration 
and penetration of Mongolia and China, for science, 
politics, trade (tea-trade) and commeice. Foitificd 
w'ith palisades, it has formed down to the present 
day a little republic of merchants with its own 
taxes (tax on tea), customs, its own administration, 
council of ciders, fire-brigade and church. In ad- 
dition to houses of stone theie are still alsc; 
wooden buildings in Riakhta and great business- 
houses with large yards for caravans, but no shops ; 
besides the Russian wholesale business there i-, 
the detail trade among the Mongols and Chinese. 
Since 1727 the famous December fair has been 
held annually in lOakhta. Riakhta is the main 
depot and clearing house for the so-called caravan 
tea. At one time rhubarb was smuggled into 
Russia. Now gold is smuggled into China. As a result 
of the treaty of Pekin 189S and the opening of 
the great Siberian railway the impoit of tea, silk 
and cotton goods has considerably decreased: the 
export of cloths, furs and leather is rather busici. 
There is a steppe post and telegraph to Pekin via Urga. 
]) ibliograp hy \ Meng-Kii- Yu-Mii-ILi (transl. 
by P. S. Popow, St. Petersburg 1895), p. 68, 
336, 353—355, 359; Pallas, AV/Vi’ fl’. 
rrovin-.cn d. Russ. Reiches Petersburg 1 772 
and 1773), iii. 109— 112; Ritter, Asiett (Berlin 
1832), Part ii , Book it. p. 102 — ni (here the 
older travel literature is given in detail, e. g. 
Vbbrand Ides, Ad. Br.and, I.or. Lange, Klap- 
roth, Timkowski, Balias, Gmelin, Messeisehmidt, 
Renovanz, Sievers, Hess, Erman), p. 120; Ja- 
kynth, Zapiski 0 Motigolii (St. Petersburg 1828), 
p. 123 — 125; Timkowski, AV/jtr «. China (Leipzig 
1825), i. 19 — 20, iii. 143; Expedition Finnoise 
jSgo: Inscription de VOrkhon (Helsingfors 
1892), p. iii.; W. Obrutschew, (Leip- 
zig 1896), p. 12 — 17; Wenyukow, Die ntss.- 
asiat. Grenztande (Leipzig 1874), p. 180 j^., 
200 sq., 210; Wilda, Fen Hongkong tiaek 
Moskau (Altenburg 1 902), p. 286 — 296); Consten, 
Weideplatse d. Mongoten (Berlin 1919—1920); 
Ferry, With the Russians in Mongotia (London 
1913)1 sec Index, p. 335; Prschewalsid, Mon- 
gotia i strana Tangntom (St. Petersburg 1 87 5), 
i. I — 5; do., Retsen in der Alongotei (Jena 
1877), p. I — 6, and XXX ; do., Ot K^achty na 
istoki rK-ki (St. Petersburg 1888), p. 70—73; 
Bogolepow, Ocerki Russko-Mongotskoi Tergowti 
(Tomsk 1910), Afoskoxvskaya Torgowaya 

chspcdiciya zo Alongotiyu (Moscow 1912); H. P. 
Lwiecuikow, Ritsskiye n' ATongvtii (St. Petersburg 
1912), p. 18, 42, 43, 45—50; J- Maiski, Soro- 
remennaya Mongoliya (Irkutsk 1923), P- *99 
206; A." Palladiya, Dorozhniya Zamyetki na puli 
po MongoUi JS47 i iS^q (St. Petersburg 1S92), 
p._8._ (H. CONSTF.N) 

KAKOYIDS, a dynasty, which reigned from 
398 (1007) to 443 (1051) over the provinces <if 
Isfahan and Ilamadhan. It descends from Hiish- 
nianziyar Rustam b. al-Marzuban, a native of I.)ai- 
lam, who held the fief of Shahriyar and received 
the title of ispahbadh from the Buyid Madjd al- 
Dawla (cf. Ibn IsLandiyar, Hist, of I a’>aiistan, 
transl. Browne, p. 228,^ 230, 231, 239; Zahir al- 
Dm, Eg rikh-i Tabaristan, cd. Doin, p. 195 , 209; 
Mirkhond, Rauniat at-Sa/r, iv. 26). 

Kakoye in the dialect of Uailam is the hypo- 
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coristic diminutive of Kaku “maternal uncle” (cf. 
J. de Morgan, Mission scicntijique e?i Perse, v. 
216, N®. 363", Rida Kuli Khan, Farhang-i Nasirl, 
5. V.). The surname Ibn Kakoye had been given 
to the founder of the dynasty, because he was 
the son of the maternal uncle of Madjd al-Dawla by 
the mother of the latter, sister of Dushmanziyar 
(Ibn al-AthIr, ix. 338, better explanation than 
p. 146), his patron. 

In place of Du.shmanziyar, the coins have the 
name Dushmanzar (cf. F. Justi, h anisches Namen- 
buch , p. 88; genealogical table, p. 445). The 
dynasty consisted of five members : 

1. ‘Ala’ al-Da\vla AbU I>ia‘far Muhammad 
n. Dushmanziyar, surnamed Ibn JCakoye, who was 
the first to declare himself independent, soon after 
398 (1007); he was cousin of the wife of the 
Buyid Fakhr al-Dawla [q. v.], mother of Madjd 
al-Dawla, who had him appointed governor of 
Isfahan; he seized Hamadhan (414—1023), Rai 
(419 = 1028) and Isfahan (421 = 1030); continual 
wars with the Kurds, with the ispahbadh of Ta- 
baristan and with the Ghuzz prevented him from 
peacefully enjoying the possession of these places. 
In 420 (1029) he declared himself a vassal of 
.Sultan Mahmud of Ghazna; in 424 (1033) he was 
confirmed in the government of Isfahan by Sultan 
Mas'ud, who had succeeded his father; in 425 
(1034) he rebelled, was twice defeated, lost Isfa- 
han, tried to retake it two years later and ulti- 
mately succeeded after some time. The philoso- 
pher and physician Ibn Sina [q. v.J filled the 
ministerial office at his court, after having been dis- 
missed from the .service of the Buyid TasJj al-Dawla 
(Ibn Kjiallikan, ed. Wtistenfeld, N®. 189; transl. de 
iiiane, i. 442) ; he was still minister at his death in 
428 (1037). ‘Ala’ al-Dawla died in 433 (1041), after 
having built a wall round his capital in 420 
( 1037 > 

2. ZahIr al-DI.n Abu Man’sDr Faramarz, his 
eldest son, succeeded him at 'Isfahan; he fought 
against his biother Abu Harb, who had appealed 
for^ assistance to the Ghuzz Saldjaks, settled in 
Rai; the latter w'as defeated. Having sought refuge 
with the Buyid Abu Kalidjar b. .Sultan al-Dawla 
[q. v.] he induced the latter to undertake the 
siege of Isfahan; the quarrel w.is terminated by 
a peace between the two brothers, which lasted 
I'l! 435 ('044)- ?ahir then seized the two for- 
tresses cf Kirman belonging to Abu Kalidjar 
who in order to get them back, took Abarhuh 
and defeated the Isfahan army. Besieged in 'his 
capital by To^rul Beg in 438 (1047) he was 
left in possession of his fief in consideration of 
paying homage till 443 (1051) when the Saldjuk 
Im.ally obtained Isfahan after a long siege; he 
made it his capital and had the walls destroyed 
•saying that only a weak piince has need of walls 
to protect him. Abu Jlansilr received as fiefs the 
two cantons of Vazd and Abarkuh. He accom- 
panied loghrtil-Beg when the latter went to 
Imghdad to marry the daughter of the Caliph 
al-Kaim jn 455 (1063). 

3- Aiju KalIxijar Gkksh.Tsp, brother of the 
preceding, was reigning at Hamarjhan when this 
town was besieged by the Ghuzz in 420 (1029) 
He made peace with their chief Gok-Tash and 
married has daughter; but the Ghuzz began their 
att.acks again after the capture of Rai and forced 
him to take refuge in the fortress of Kinkawar. 
These lurks entered Hamadhan in 430 (1038); 


having succeeded in diawing Abu KalidjSi after 
them, they attacked him but he escaped. It was 
immediately after this that his father ‘A1.V al-Dawla 
surprised and defeated them. On the latter's death 
Gershasp made Nihawand his residence. Faramarz 
having recaptured Hamadhan gave it as fief to 
his brother on condition that he had the Wititba 
pronounced in his name. In 434 (1042) Toghrul- 
I5eg seized this town and demanded that Gershasp 
should hand over Kinkawar, which its defenders 
refused to do. In 436 (1044) Gershasp regained 
Hamadhan and declared himself a vassal of the 
Buyid Abu Kalidjar; next year Toghrul sent his 
brother Yannal to reoccupy this town, from w'hich 
the prince had fled and taken refuge among the 
Djawzakan Kurds. Yannal in 439 (1047) took 
Kinkawar, which was commanded by a lieutenant 
of Gershasp’s, ‘Okbar b. Faris, who, to obtain the 
best conditions of surrender, pretended that he still 
had considerable supplies. After the loss of his 
possessions, Gershasp took refuge with the Buyid 
Abit Kalidjar, In 441 (1049) he was in Isfahan 
and received favourably the overtures of Mawdud 
the Ghaznawid who was seeking help against the 
Saldjulss, but he lost many soldiers in the desert 
and fell ill, which forced him to return. He died 
at al-Ahwaz in 443 (1051). 

4. ‘Ali, son of Faramarz, married Arslan 
Khatun, daughter of the Saldjuly Da’ud, aunt of 
Sultan Malik-Shah, in 469 (1076). Having sought 
refuge in Kirman he was given the fief of Yazd 
{Rec. de Textes rcl. a I'hist. des Seldjctuides, i. 
26). He w'as killed in 488 (1095) fighting by the 
side of Tutush (Ibn al-Athir, x. 312). 

5. ‘Ala’ al-Dawla AbD KalIrjSr Gershasp, 
son of ‘All; as prince of Yazd, he was in the 
service of the Saldjuks; he had married the sister 
of Sultan Muhammad and of .Sandjar; dispossessed 
of his fief, which was given to the cupbearer 
Karadja by Sultan Mahmud, he put himself under 
Sandjar’s protection and was present at the battle 
in which the latter defeated his nephew (513 = 
1119). He had escaped from the fortress of Far- 
razin, in which Mahmud had had him interned 
(Rec. de textes rel. a i'hist. des Seldjoucides, ii. 133)- 

Bibliography: Ibn al-AthIr, ed. Tornberg, 
IX., X. s. v. Diishinanziydr, Faramarz, Gersliaep, 
‘All b. Abl Mansur; Ace. de textes rel. a I'hist. 
des Seldjoucides , ed. Houtsma, ii. 19, 25, 52, 
t33i 151; Munedjdjim-bashy, AnV/M, ed. 1285, 
*’• 503 — 4j Edw'. G. Browne, Rare Ms. history oj 
Isfahan in the fourn. Roy, As. Soc., 1901, p. 433 j 
D. Tornberg, Revue de la mimismatique beige, 
3^4 ser., ii. (Brussels 1858): H. Sauvaire, ibid., 
3‘'4 scr., vi. (1862); J. G. Stickel, in the Zcffcc.^r. 
d. Dcutsch. Morg. Gesellsch., xviii. 297 sqq., 
xlix. 71; P. Horn, in the Grttndriss der Iran. 
Philologie, ii. 565. (Cl. Huart) 

^AL‘A (I’L. Kila', Kulu‘) in Arabic the name 
for a fortress or stronghold built on a hill 
or small elevation. In Turkish it also means the 
interior of a city in contrast to the outer suburbs 
(cf. Zenker, Turk.-arab.-pers. Handwortcrbuch, 
p. 707“)- The word which looks good Arabic and 
is fairly generally regarded as a genuine Arabic 
word may be a loanword from Iranian. Frankel 
first raised doubts as to its genuineness in Die 
Aram. Fremduiorter im Arabischen (Leiden 1886), 

P- 237, because it cannot be derived from any 
Arabic root. Quite recently A. Siddiqi, Studien 
uber die pers. Fremdworter im klass. Arabisch 
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(Giittingen 1919), p. 7° championed the 

Persian origin of the word. The original is con- 
sidered to be the Persian hdlat (a fort or village 
on a hill), (see Vullers, Lex. Pcrs.-Lat..^ ii. 859). 
This kaldt. stricUy an appellative, appears at va- 
rious places on Iranian soil, especially in Afgha- 
nistan and P’ais, as a local place-name also (Kelat, 
Kilat) ; cf. G. I.e Strange, 7 'he Lands of the Eastern 
Calif hate (Cambiidge 1905), p. 269 ry., 332, 395. 
The form halat is of recent oiigin and has arisen 
through the addition of an inorganic t to the 
older hdla ; cf. Andreas in the Mitt. d. Vorder- 
asial. Gescllsch. (Berlin), ii. (1897), 85 sq. and Pauly- 
Wissowa, Rcakncyclop. der klass. Altertumswiss..^ 
i. 1176. ICdla (also kida) has survived for example 
in place names in Mazandaran; for references see 
Melgunof, Das sudl. Ufer des Kasfischen Meeres 
(Leipzig 1 868), p. 303 sq. The old Iranian form 
of the word must, however, have been ‘ kalak^ this 
is shown by the Armenian khalakh (town), which 
is certainly of Iranian origin, not perhaps an Ara- 
maic loan word (from Aram, karkhaf which 1'. 
de Lagarde, Armen. Studien (Gottingen 1877), 
N®. 2357 and Hubschmann in the Zeitschr. d. 
Dtsch. Morgml. Gesellsch..^ xlvii. 252 wished to 
make it. ‘^Kalak would regularly become Kald 
(Andieas, of. citl). It is still uncertain why the 
Arabs added an at the end of the word. 

The word certainly was borrowed very early ; the 
prototype yielded was perhaps not kaldy but still the 
oldest form ^'kalak., the final k of which first of 
all becoming k might be weakened in pronun- 
ciation to [It is also possible that the Arabs 

took Persian / as a so-called emphatic /Sot, cf. al- 
’'askar from lash-kur. Ed.]. In the Aiabic linguistic 
area there are a fairly large number of place names, 
which have l;aPa as their first member; cf. al-kai-'a, 
kal'at; Yakut, Mushtarik (ed. Wiistenfeld), p. 357; 
al-Baladhurl, Futuh al-Bulddn (ed. de Goeje), p. 
533 (Index); Ibn al-Athir, u/-A'Jz«/7(ed. Tornberg), 
xiii. 786 — 9 (Register); Vullers, op. lit.., ii. 735. 

(M. Streck) 

al-KAL'A. See Alcala, Kal'^at EanI 'Ab- 
bas etc. 

KALAH (also Kalah, Kala, Kii.Aand Kii.lah), 
according to the mediaeval Arab geographers the 
name of an Island or peninsula, which played 
an important part as an intermediary in the trade 
and navigation between Arabia, India and China. 
It was particulaily noted for its tin-mines; 
it is at the same time described as a centre of 
trade in camphor, bamboo, aloes, ivory, etc. Its 
capital was likewise called Kalah ; cf. e. g. al- 
IJimashkl, p. 152, n, 170, al-Nuwairi (in A. v. 
d. Lith, of. cit..^ (see below, Bibll).^ p. 281; the sea 
washing this region, described as difficult to na- 
vigate, was called the “sea of Kalah” after it; 
see al-Mas'udi, i. 370, jo, 340, i; al-DimashkI ; p. 
152, 11,169,20. The identification of the situation 
of this territory is of importance for the history 
of Indo-Arabian trade. According to the statements 
given by the merchant Sulaiman (his journal was 
edited in 237=851) and Yakut, a location in 
E’urther India is alone possible. The islands and 
peninsulas of Further India have been especially 
famous for centuries as producers of tin ; cf. thereon 
Ritter, Lrdkunde., v. 23, 24, 28, 30, 77 — 80, 
438—439- As it is expressly stated of Kalah (e.g. 
by Abu Zaid al-Strafi; see below-, Bibik) that 
least for a time — was under the rule 
of the king of Zabedj (= Java; see A. van der 


Lith, of. cit..^ p. 231 sq. and JAVA, ii. 574 ryy.), 
in identifying it, we must look in the first place 
to the south-western part of Further India, in the 
region of the Strait of Malacca. We may leave 
Sumatra out of this limited choice, especially as 
it only produces tin in small quantities and of 
inferior quality. The island of Bangka on the S. 
E. coast of Sumatra, now famous as a lich tin- 
producer, is to be left out of the reckoning, as the 
mines there have only been known since 1710 
and were not worked before (cf. A. v. d. Lith, 
p. 263). This only leaves us the peninsula 
of Malacca and we would have to follow 
Walckenaer (in Nouvelles Ann ales des Voyages.^ 
Paris 1852, p. 19) and identify the modern 
town of Quedah (Queda, Ked.ah, Keddah) on 
the west coast of the peninsula in 6° N Lat. 
with the Kalah of the Arab authors. 3'he pro- 
vince of Quedah (on it cf. Ritter, Erdkunde.^ v. 
20 sq.\ watered by the river Kal.ang, which would 
appear to coincide more or less with the aiea of 
the “peninsula” of Kalah, is still distinguished in 
Malacca for its busy tin trade. The actual name 
of the chief town is Kadah (to-day pronounccil 
K^dah). Quedah is to be explained as simply a 
corruption through the Portuguese. In the Turkish 
Miihit of Sidi ‘All (see i. 287), written about 
1554 the form Keda is found; see Bittner and 
Tomaschek, Die tofogr. Kafitel des indischen Sce- 
spiegels Mohit (Vienna 1S97), p. 86 and see also 
there the maps reconstructed by Tomaschek from 
the statements of the Muhlt and from Portuguese 
sources (plates xxiii. and xxiv.) Queddah is at the 
present day an unimportant place but in earlier- 
centuries it was a flourishing, much visited and 
populous harbour; see thereon Ritter, of. cit., p. 
25 and A. v. d. Lith, p. 261. 

The identification put forward by Walckenaer 
is also accepted by A. v. d. Lith, p. 259, 308, 
de Goeje (in De Gids.^ Amsterdam 1S89, iii. 297), 
Tomaschek, of. cit.., and G. Le Strange in hrs 
translation of Hamd Allah Mustawfi’s Nnzhat al- 
Kulub., p. 194. Quatremere, of. rrV., p. 734 and 
Vule-Bumell, of. cit.., p. 145 consider it probable. 
The latter both think that Kalah might be iden- 
tical with the Ki 2 a< of Ptolemy. But the situation 
required for the latter town (ef. the article Koti 
in Pauly-Wissowa, KeaUnzykl. d. klass. Allertums- 
sviss., xi. 1075) seems to refute this. 

The equation Kadah (Quedah) = Kalah seemed 
to be made quite certain by the fact emphasised by 
Kern in A. v. d. Lith, p. 308, that Malay (Mispro- 
nounced very like /; Malay A'nfMuA would therefore 
have sounded to an Arab ear as Kalah. But on the 
other hand it should be remembered that recently G. 
Ferrand (see Bibl.) contests the plausibility of a pho- 
netic change from Kadah to Kalah. According to his 
investigations, Kalah would not be Kadah at all, but 
is rather to be equated to KSrah, Kra (on maps) in 
the northeast part of Malacca (near 10° N. Lat.). 

After what has been said above we are only 
left with the choice between KSdah or Ker.ih (Kra) 
on Malacca for the identification of the Kalah of 
the Arabs. The other attempts to locate the po- 
sition of Kalah — on Ceylon (harbour of Ghali, 
Galle, Pointe de Galle; so Reinaud and Dulaurier), 
Malabar (so Renaudot ; see Ouseley, if. cit.)., Co- 
romandel (so Gildemeistei) — ■ should now be 
definitely rejected as wrong. 

Besides Kalah we find occasionally in the Arab 
geographers also Kalah-bar, c. g. in the voyage 
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of the mei'chant SuLiiioan (Reinaud, RehitioTi^ etc. 
ii. 18,13) and in al-Mas'udI, i. 3.3). Reinaud 
wished to separate this from Kalah entirely and 
connect the name with Coromandel, or rather its 
older Sanskrit form (which Gildeineister had al- 
leady compared with Kalah). Eat that so far 
west a location for Kalah-bar is excluded is shown 
by Sulaiman’s reference, according to which Kalah- 
bar (like Kalah, see above) was a dependency of 
the king of Zabedj (Java); Kalah and Kalah-bar 
are probably identical as Quatremere, op. cit..^ 
p. 733 sq. and A. v. d. Lith, p. 258, 253 have 
said. What -bar means in Kalah-bar is quite un- 
certain ; the explanations of Sulaiman (as = mam- 
laka = kingdom) and of al-Mas'udi (= sea) arouse 
little confidence. 

Most probably it is from the district of Kalah 
in Malacca discussed above — whether it is Kedah 
or Kgrah (Kra) — that tin gets the name ka^ = 
“the Kala^ite"’ in Arabic. Like the Persian ka/a 
(A'«/ 5 /; see the art. kal'a) the Arabs usually re- 
produced Kalah by KaPa; hence the nomen rela- 
tivum kal'^i (kala'i). The somewhat fanciful ob- 
servation of the traveller Mis'ar h. Muhalhil (in 
Yakut, ii. 162,6; al-KazwInI, ii. 69,23; Schlozer, 
op. p. l8 sq. that tin is called kal'i from the 
fort (kal'a) of Kalah, on which alone mines of 
this metal existed may he described simply as an 
attempt to explain the form kaft (with k). Be- 
sides Kiidah and K 2 rah, Kelang, Klang, a district 
in Selangor in Malacca might possibly come into 
consideration; cf. thereon the article kal'I as well 
as for the relationship of kal‘-i to the Malay 
kali fig = tin. 

This same al-KaPa, which was said to be the 
site of a very fine tin-mine, is usually regarded 
by the Arab geographers and lexicographers as 
tlie place of manufacture of a celebrated kind of 
Indian sword, called ^al"l (ka/a'^i) to distinguish 
it. (Further information in article kal'I). 

Bibliography. Voyage of the merchant 
Sulaiman in Reinaud, Relation <Us Forages fails 
par les Arahes et les Persans dans I'lnde .... 
dans le IXe si'ecle (Paris 1845), ii. Text, p. 18, 12 
ryy., 22, i; cf. Voyage dii niarchand arabe Su- 
layinan en Inde et Chine., transl. G. Fcrrand 
(Paris 1922), p. 12, 18, 19, 41, 42, 43, 95 ry.; 
Abu Zaid al-Sirafl in Reinaud, op. cit , ii. Text, 
p. 90, I sq . ; the voyages of Sindbad the sailor, 
ed. Tangles in Savary’s Gramm, de la langue 
Arabe., Paris 1S13, p. 499 (separate edition, 
Paris 1814, p. 63); Mis'ar b. Muh.alhil (see K. 
V. Schlozer, Abit Dole/ Misai is b. Mohallial de 
ilinere Asiatico eommeii/., Berlin 1845,9. 18 xy.); 
Buzurg b. .Shahriyar, Kitdb ''AdjTi’ib al-Hind 
(d.ivre des Merveilles de PJnde, cd. A. v. d.I.ith 
and I.. M. lle\ ic, L eiden 1883 — 86), p. 222 (Re- 
gister); al-Mas"acli, MiirUili al-Dhahah (ed. 
Paris), i. 308,3, 330,10, 340, al-Idrlsi, A'«a- 
hat al-Mii^tiik {Gcographie., tiansl. by Jauberl) 
i. Paris 1836, p. 77, 79 sq.\ Yakut, Mifdjam 
(ed. Wiisteiifeld), ii. 454,10, iii. 452,23, iv. 
toJi 19. >62, 6, 297, 23: al-Uimashki, 

Dahr [Ci'Snwgraphie, ed. Mehren), p. 152, n, 
155,18 170, x\ al-Kazwini, Atjiar al-Bilad 

( ed. \\ uster.feld), ii. 38, 25 = Gildenieister, Script. 
Arab, de rebus Indicis loci etc. (Bonn 1838), 
p. 57 sq , arabic text); Abu ’ 1 -Fida", Taku-im 
al-Ritllun (cd. Reinaud and de Slane), p. 375 ; 
al-Bakuui, Tal'diis al-Athdrx transl. bydeGuig- 
ncs, .\ dices et E.xtiiiils des Alanuscr.., ii. 405; 


Ibn al-Wardl, Kharidat nPAdja' ib {Cnira 1324), 
p. 86,19; 1’^" Kaqhk al-.Uhar in .\rnold, 

Chrestom. Arab. (Halle 1853)- P- 7 ^, 10 Vuliers, 
Le.x. Pers.-Lat., ii. 8731 (Kalah), 8741 (Kilah); 
Hamd Allah Mustawfi, iXuzhat al-Knlnb (ed. 
G le Strange, Gibb Mem. Ser. , xxiii/ii.) 
p. 203, 6, 231, 21; Kclaticns de I'ojages et Te.rtes 
g’ographiqtics arates, persans it hires rclatifs a 
Extreme-Oi ient dii V UP an XVIIP siecles., 
transl. G. Ferrand (Paris 1913/4), Index under 
Kalah. In the Garshasp-iVdma, finished in 1066 
and asetibed to .A.sadl, Kalah is mentioned in 
the description of an expedition by sea : see the 
passage in Ouseley, Travels in various Coun- 
tries of the East, i. (Loudon 1S19), p 52, note; 
al-Djawalikl, al-MiXarrab (ed. Sachau), p. 125, 6 
and thereon .Sachau’s note, p. 56 sq.\ Reinaud, 
Relation des Voyages, etc. (see above), i. p. Ixi. sq. 
and in Geogr. d' Abotilfeda (transl. of Abu 
T-Fida’s Takwlm), i. p. CDXiv, CPXVllt sq.’, 
Quatremere in Journal des Savants {Vnris 1846), 
p. 729 — 731; Dulaurier in Joitrn. Asiat., 4th 
series, viii. 209; Yule and Buruell, Hobsan- 
Jobson, A Glossary of Colloquial Anglo-Indian 
Wordst (London 1903), p. 145 sq. A thorough 
examination of the Kalah problem is given by 
A. V. d. Lith in the notes to his edition of the 
Kitdb ''Adja'iv al-Hind, p. 256 — 64 (258 : extracts 
from Ibn Sa'id and al-Nuwairi), 279 (passage 
from the Alnkhtasar aKAtfd’ib, 308; G. Fer- 
rand in the Journ. Asiat., ijth series, xii. 
(1918), p. 89, 109; xiii. (1919)1 P- 3 ' 2 , 438 
note 2, 439 sq, and xiv. (1919), p. 214 — 233, 
also vol. 1923, p. 31. (M. Stkeck) 

KAL'A-I SEFiD. See kal'e-i-sf.fid. 

ICAL'A-I SCJLTANlYE.'See kai.'e-i-sultanIYE. 
KALAM (“speech”) is defined by the gram- 
marians as such utterance Clafz) with the voice 
as is compound (mnrakkab) , not single words, 
and w'hich conveys a meaning by convention, not 
nature {yaaif, not talk, as in exclamations; Uau; 
not (puaii;). So the Afpurrumiya\ the Afufassal 
(§ I) says it must be a complete sentence, how- 
ever simple, and Ibn 'Aqll (Shark al-Alfiya) 
distinguishes in detail between it and kalim (a 
compound of three or more words, not necessarily 
giving a complete sense) and kalima (a single 
word with a meaning by convention) and kawl 
which covers them all. The Diet, of the Techn. 
Terms (pp. 1268 — 1 2 70) gives a thoroughly 
scholastic discussion of katdm and its parts, pho- 
netically, grammatically, lexicographically, rheto- 
rically. See, also, De Sacy in Anthol. Gramm., 
Arabic text, pp. 73 and 93 and notes. In lexi- 
cography kaldm is a generic noun for speech, 
little or much (al-Djawhari in Sahdh and LisTin,^ 
XV. 42S), applying to every kind of talk, li-kulh 
md yutakallamu hihi (Ibn 'AqTl), or an expres- 
sion for successive sounds (aswdt) giving an in- 
telligible meaning (al-Fayyuml, al-Misbdh). This 
is the actual usage of the root in the language. 
Thus hi-kaldmi, said by .^llah to Musa (Knr. vii. 
141) is paraphrased by al-BaidawI (ed. Fleischer, i. 
343 infra) bi-takliml lydka, “by my speaking to 
thee”, and on Kur. xlviii. 15, al-Baidawi says 
that kaldm is an ism for taklim (ii. 268, 10). 
the remaining two occurrences, kaldm Allah, Kur. 
ii. 70, is ambiguous and may mean either Allah s 
actual speaking to Musa or the Law, while in 
Kur. ix. 6, it seems to mean clearly the content 
of Islam. The ami stem of the verb is used fre- 
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quently in the Kurban in the sense “to speak to” 
sume one with the accus. of the person addiessed 
(al-Ash'^aii al-Ibana^ ed. Haidarabad, p. 27, says 
that takl'Dii means al-/ii:iskafaha bil-halTini) and 
the 5^^ stem occurs four times (xi. 107, xxiv. 15, 
XXX. 34, Ixxviii. 38) in the neuter sense “to 
speak, talk, discuss” with a hi of the subject dis- 
cussed* in xxiv. 15 appears a shade of contemp- 
tuous reference, mere “talking with the mouth” 
(cf. Dozy, SuppL^ ii. 486^7). In the later develop- 
ment kalani came to mean the statement of an 
intellectual position or an argument upholding 
such a statement, and a mitiakallini was a person 
making use of such kalam\\ so passim in the 
Fihrist. Ey al-Mas'^udl Paris ed., viii. 

161) takallam is used of the “patter” of a public 
story-teller and mimic by the roadside. 

II. I'he first technical use of kalam seems to 
have been in the phrase kalam AUZik^ meaning 
either the Kurban or Allah’s quality (sjfa) called 
Speech. For these applications the way was pre- 
pared in the Kurban passages already quoted. But 
the order in which they came and the influences 
which produced them are still, like all the begin- 
nings of Muslim theology, exceedingly obscure, 
and we are not yet in a position, in spite of 
Florten’s collection of materials in Die philosophic 
schen Systeme dev spckiilativcn Theologcn im 
Islam (Bonn 1912) even to sketch their deve- 
lopment. It seems clear that the Muslim thinkers 
were affected (i) broadly by the conceptions, 
classifications and dialectic of Greek philosophy; 
(ii) much more minutely by ])ersonal intercourse 
and discussion with the theologians of the Oriental 
Christian Church and (iii), peihaps, by some ideas 
of the Indian philosophical schools. The last in- 
fluence has been suggested tentatively by Morten, 
especially at several points in his Systeme; but 
he has not supported it by any detailed referen- 
ces or translations from Indian literature; it re- 
mains, therefore, a bare, although very possible 
suggestion; cf. further on it Massignon’s review 
in Der Islam^ id. 408. The idea of representing 
the problem of the personality of Allah as a com- 
bination of a dh at or essence with s/ifat^ or “qua- 
lities”, seems partly due to the methods of Greek 
theories of personality, partly to the Kur’anic 
rhetoric which, following the fashion of the old 
poetry, describes Allah by means of epithets, and 
partly to Christian explanations of the relation 
of the persons in the Trinity. The problem, 
however, remained of the relation between these 
qualities and the essence, and w'as eventually 
given up by orthodox Islam which took refuge 
in the statement, “they are not He (i. e. Allah 
himself), nor are they other than He”; this 
was an admission that the relationship was a 
theological mystery, ungvaspable by human thought. 
These qualities, further, were uncreated and eter- 
nal; the personality of Allah was unthinkable 
without them. But rationalistic Islam , later the 
Mu tazilites could not admit such a mystery and 
tended to reject the qualities as having necessary 
relationship to the essence. In these discussions the 
quality “Speech” was evidently prominent, and 
on it the^ influence of the Christian theologians 
w.!s peculiarly felt. It is never represented by an 
epithet in the Kurban, i. e. Allah is never a 
. peakcr, mutakallim or kallfn^ although the later 
t leologians used mntakalHm frequently of him, 
and there is only one ccitain use of kalum for 
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the actual Speech of Allah (Kur. vii. 141); but 
Allah is repiesented again and again by means 
of verbs as “speaking”, and al-A^h'aii {al-Ibana^ 
p. 23 sqqk) quotes over ten passages, using dif- 
ferent expressions, as bases for the doctrine that 
both the Speech of Allah, as a quality inherent 
in Him, and the Kurban as a manifestation of that 
quality are uncreated. These passages, it may bo 
said, give distinctly the impression that the doc- 
trine was historically reached through other moans, 
or arose by other caubes, and that these proof- 
texts weie then sought as a Kur^anic basis. The 
rationalistic theologians, on the other hand, denied 
the possibility of a material, yet uncioatcd, mani- 
festation of the eternal ijuality of Speech. Thus 
when Allfdi spoke to Musa (Kur. iv. 162; \ii. 
139 W-i 3CX. 8 sqq.-^ xxviii. 30) from the tree 
Cshadjara) they held that the sound of the words 
was created in the tree as a mahall^ and was 
therefore a state (hal) in it (cf. Goldziher on 
Fakhr al-Din al-RazI in Der Islam^ iii. 245 sqqk). 
This the later A^^arites met by explaining that 
Musa did not hear this Speech as an ordinary act of 
hearing, but spiiitually and as coming fiom every 
direction and perceived by every one of his or- 
gans. It was thus received in his sensorium by 
the kiiss alcjnushtarak^ the Aristotelian “common 
sense” (al-Baidawi on Kur. vii. 139, xx. 12; ed. 
Fleischer, i. 343, 9, 593, i). Further, it was re- 
cognized at least as early as al-Ash'^arl (al-lhana^ 
p. 25) that this Speech must go on without 
ceasing, for the quality is perfect and silence 
would be an imperfection in it. The Kurban 
(xviii. 109; xxxi. 26) and traditions (al-Ibana^ 
p. 25) speak also in violent metaphors of the 
kalimat^ separate words of Allah, as being num- 
berless; from all eternity Allah has been speaking. 
But al-Ash'^ari protests (op, cit,^ p. 41) against 
the application of the term lafr^ verbal utterance, 
to the Kurban; that is not seemly even in the 
case of our recital of it. Similarly the Lisan (xv. 
427, 17) says that you must not call the Kur'an 
kazul Allah. Al-Ash'^ari does not seem himself to 
have reached the position of the later Ash^arites 
that the Speech of Allah is thinking, at least 
“ideas in the mind”, kalam or hadi(h nafsi.^ and 
therefore can go on without letters or words. Al- 
Ash'^arTs desire was only to protect the Kurban 
arbitrarily from any approximation to the transi- 
tory and created, and he had not thought out 
what his position meant. The numl;erless kalimat 
of Allah are still speech but not like our utterance 
with the mouth. In part they are His creative 
acts, as He creates by the single word, Zv///, 
“come into being!” See further under kalima. 

For the later oiihodox theologians the proof of 
the kalam of Allah was simplified down to an 
idpmlf [q. V.] of all peoples that Allah has spoken 
to the prophets and must therefore be a speaker, 
possess a quality of Speech; see. c. g. al-Tafiazani’s 
comm, on the ^AhtPid of al-Nasafi, Cairo 1321, 
P‘ 75 nature has been indicated above. 

Bat the relation of this quality to the kalam Allah 
of the Kurban v/as still to be defined. The Han- 
balites continued to avoid any closer definition as 
al-.Ash^arl had done; it was the uncreated, eternal 
Speech of Allah, and that was an end of it. Some 
even tried to transfer its uncreated character to 
the very material on ^\luch it was written. For 
the Mu^tazilites it was simjily created, like the 
words which reached the ears of MQsa. The M5- 
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turldites followed their noimal method in dealing 
^ with theological mysteries , of putting the two 
elements flatly side by side and attempting no 
soluiion. Al-NasafI p. 79) says: „The 

Kur’an, the Speech of Allah, is created and it is 
written in our copies, preserved in our hearts, 
recited by our tongues and heard by our ears. 
Yet it does not reside (hall) in these”. Al-Taf- 
tazani, as an .^sh'arite, suggests as an explanation 
that the word “fire” written on a piece of paper 
does not have in it the burning quality of fire 
and consume the paper. 

The later Ash'arite view of this relation may 
be given in the words of al-Fadali (d. 1236 = 
1820; see al-fadTClI) in his A’/yiy/u! (ed. 1315 with 
al-Baidjuri’s comm., p. 50). “These Glorious Ex- 
pressions [the words of the Kurban] are not a 
guide to the eternal quality in the sense that the 
eternal quality can be understood from them. But 
what is understood from the expressions equals 
(nmsawl) what would be undeistood from the 
eternal quality if the veil were removed from us 
and we were to hear it”; apparently the distinc- 
tion betw'een oiiOovtTtoq and 6(^0106^10^. Thus the 
wording of the Kurban is created, and al-Fadali 
has even a shade of doubt whether that wording 
goes back to the Preserved Tablet, that is to 
Allah, or is due to Djibril or even to Muhammad. 
Similarly Ibn Hazin [q. v.] reports (AfiVa/, ed. 
Cairo, 1317, p. 21 1 infra) that this was the 
A.ih'arite doctrine even in his time and especially 
of al-l!akillaui [q. v.] and that their formula was 
that the Kur^Sn was the kalain of Allah only in 
the sense that it was an ^ibara.^ an “expression” 
for the kalam of Allah. Similarly in al-Fikh al- 
Akbar, ascribed to Abu Hanlfa (d. 150) with a 
comm, by al-Maturldi (d. 333), the word for this re- 
lation is already ^iba/ a and also hikaya, “repro- 
duction” (Haidarsbad 1321, p. 23). There is a 
very complete analytical and objective, but not 
historical, ^statement of the different positions in 
the Ma-uuijif of al-Idji with comm, of al-Djur- 
djanf, Bnlak 1266, p. 495. 

In this the influence of Christian theologians 
seems plain. The parallel between the uncreated 
but creating Logos, the reason and word of God, 
with its earthly manifestation in Jesus and this 
kalam.^ as eternal quality, as creative agency and 
as revelation in time is very close. The position 
of the Ash'arite school that the quality is practi- 
cally the thinking of Allah, although they care- 
fully guard .against confusion with our “thoughts” 
which originate in time (al-Fadall, p. 52) suggests 
the rational side of the Logos, the liebrew nODH 
the divine ,ro^lx. But it is not allowable to 
ascribe 'aJV, vov,-, to Allah because of philosophical 
and etymological implications; cf. Mawakif ed. 
Cairo, p. 541, ed. Sdiensen, p. 161, 'AKL,and al- 
on Kur. ii. 41^ ed. Fleischer, i. 57, 13, The 
Christian theologians naturally translated their 
Syriac mell‘tha^ 6 with al-kalam. On Chris- 

tian influence in Muslim theology see further in 
Gjaf, Die arabischen Schriflcn des Theodor Abu 
Kurra and the various articles cited by Horten 
in his Thilos. Sysleme, p. 626; especially C. H. 
Becker, ChrisilUhe Tolemik u. islamiscke Dogmen- 
Inlduny la Zeitschr. fur Assyr.^ xxvi. 175 sqq. 

III. It is not an overhazardous conjecture that 
similar influence worked in developing the use of 
kalam — theology and of mutakallim — theologian 
■Ihc .Syriac mallei {= takallama) and its deriva- 


tives were parallel to Kiyoi and /.oyot; on both 
sides of their meaning.s of leason and speech. 
Thus momallcl allahayathd meant isoA6'(0{; and 
molila., KoytKoo- Starting, therefore, with kalam =0 
speech, the development was easy to intellectual 
argument, especially a.s applied to theology. How 
much in the dark Muslims were on the oiigin of 
this use is evident from the eight explanations 
which al-Taftazani gives (comm, on al-Nasafi, 
p. to sqq.y. (i) Theologians begin, “The kalam 
(statement, argument) on such and such a doctrine 
is . . .” (li) Deals most with doctrine of Speech 
of Allah, (iii) Gives same weight to Speech in 
theology as philosophers give to mantik.^ logic. 

(iv) Most essential of sciences taught by speech. 

(v) Speech between opponents necessaiy to it 
rather than consideration or reading, (vi) The 
most disputations of the sciences taught by speech, 
(vii) For its weightiness it is the “statement” .as 
opposed to other sciences, (viii) The cutting, im- 
pressive science from kalm =0 djarh. Ibn Khaldun, 
(see below) gives only two explanations : (i) That 
the science deals with speech only and not action 
famal). (ii) The same as (ii) above; cf. further 
Haarbnicker’s translation of al-Shahrastani's A/i 7 n/, 
i. 26, and remarks, ii. 3S8— 393. 

But kalam came only slowly to be the name 
for theology. At first, fikh.^ “intelligence”, was 
used for the whole speculative side of theology 
and canon law, as opposed to for the 

traditional side [see fikh]. Then theology came 
to be called “the greater fikh" al-Filih al- 
akhar., as in the book ascribed to Abu Hanifa 
and al-MatuiIdl, referred to above. There, p. 6, 
it is said, ‘^al-fikh fi'l-din afdal min al-fikh 
fi'l-Hlm".i which would have been expressed later, 
'^kaldm is more excellent than fikh". Kalam., in 
that book , is not used technically except for 
the Speech of Allah, kawl generally taking its 
pkace; in the Ibdna of al-Aslj'arl [q. v.] kalam 
occurs, similarly, only in titles to sections. But in 
the Fihrist (c. 377 — 400) kalam is used normally 
in the sense of “statement” and also technically, 
with takallam and mutakallim., of theology ; while 
fikh is used, as regularly thereafter, of canon law. 
But there followed speedily a further development: 
'■Urn al-Kalam came to mean not simply theology, 
but scholastic theology of an atomistic type, going 
back most strangely to Democritus and Epicurus, 
and a mutakallim came to mean a theologian, 
first Mu'tazilite and later orthodox, behind whose 
theology lay the atomistic system which was Is- 
lam’s most original contribution to philosophy. 
The importance of this conception of the matter 
of the universe, as being of a grained structure 
and not infinitely divisable and continuous can 
hardly be over-emphasized. In Europe, until the 
xviith century, it was eclipsed by the authority 
of Aristotle; but it re-appeared then, first in a 
qualitative form (Boyle and Newton) and later 
quantitative (John Dalton). It would be curious 
to contrast the experimental researches of these 
with the a priori speculations of Islam. A muta- 
kallim, then, was thus distinguished, although 
calling himself an Ash'arite, from the Hanbalite 
conservative traditionalists among whom al-Ash'ari 
had reckoned himself, from the mystics who found 
their basis in religious experience (nia''rifa\ kkt^~ 
tarat and wasdwis in Fihrist, p. 183,12) rather 
than in ’■ilm and dialectic, and from the philoso- 
phers (hukamlF) who based upon a blend of 
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Aristotelian and Neoplatonic philosophy ; although 
all these might piofess to hohl the same doctrines 
of the Sunnite faith. This leaves out of account, 
of course, the Shiite system, a structure ofMu'ta- 
zilite rationalism erected on the doctrine ol ta'^lint, 
i. e. that the ultimate basis of our knowledge is 
not reason but authoritative instruction by an iner- 
rant guide, always in the world, whom man must 
seek and obey (cf. e. g. al-Ghazali's Mttnkidh^ 
ed. 1203, pp. 21 jyy. and Go\A^\h&r's Streitsclwift 
des Gazalt gegen die Ba/Jnijja-Sekie^ passim) and 
the pantheistic side of Sufiism which is not really 
Muslim at all, except in vocabulary and imagery. 

It is a great mi.sfortune that the beginning of 
the vth Makala of the Fihrist^ which deals with 
Kalam in this sense, is lost, and with it the ac- 
count of the origin of this science, and that the 
first fann, especially, has reached us in so hope- 
less a condition (Houtsma, in Zeitschr. fur die 
Ktinde des Morgenlandes, iv. 217—235, essentially 
supplementing Fliigel’s ed.). Yet it is clear that 
the author divided the mutakaliim's of his day 
(end of ivth. cent, of H.) into five: (i) MuTazi- 
lites; (ii) Shfites, both Imamites and Zaidites; 
(iii) Predestinarians and Anthropomorphists; (iv) 
Kharidjites; (v) ascetic Sufis. This arrangement 
may be due to the Shl^ism and, therefore, Mu'ta- 
zilism of the author ; but the MuTazilites were cer- 
tainly the first mzitakallim's. He places al-Ash^arl 
in the third class and has evidently no idea of the 
importance of his school — he seems to have been 
a joke (p. i8i,i6); yet he died c. 330. Nor is 
there any mention of al-Maturidi who had died 
333. Al-Bakiilani died 403, four years after the 
last date in our MSS of the Fihrist (Flitgel’s 
preface, p. xii). Certainly the author of the Fih- 
rist grievously mislead the future, for in his third 
class lay orthodox Sunnite Islam. Of his fourth 
class only the Ibadites [q. v.] continued to have any 
importance. Nor does he show any idea of the 
speculative possibilities in his fifth class. 

We cannot, as yet, write a connected history 
of the atomic theory of Islam, the essential dif- 
ferentia of the system of the mutakaliim's^ and it 
may never be possible. We have only references to 
and short quotations from the earlier disputants 
upon that system. Even the extant writings of 
al-Ash'arl do not give us any help, and we have, 
so far, none of al-Bakillani’s writings, which pro- 
bably would. Fortunately Horten has gathered 
up and untangled, with great diligence, in his 
Philosophische Systeme the later references and 
quotations, and from these it would appear that 
the Mu'tazilite Abu ’1-Hudliail al-'Allaf (d. 235 
or 226; cf. ABU ’l-hudhail and Horten, pp. 246 
sqq.) was the founder of the atomic school and 
was opposed in it by two other Mu'tazilites, 
Hisham b. al-Hakam (d. 231(5); cf. hisham and 
Horten, pp. 170 sqq) and al-Nazzam (d. 230; 
Horten, pp. 189 sqq). It thus arose among the 
Mu'tazilites, however it may have reached them; 
but we cannot be sure to what extent their system 
was exactly that which lies behind all the rea- 
sonings of the later mutakaliim's. It is unneces- 
sary to describe the system here, as it has already 
been given under Allah, i. 307 sqq. It may, 
however, be worth while to give the following 
references to Horten where he deals especially 
with it, pp. 22 sqq.., 42 sqq.^ 178, iqi, 246 
sqq., 263 sqq., 526, 551. Pp. 195, 235, 236 make 
it plain that the division of time into atoms, which 
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could not be further divided, i. e., that time is 
not endlessly divisable, goes back to Zeno’s pa- 
radox of Achilles and the tortoise; it was a solu- 
tion of that paradox and made motion possible; 
cf. William James, A Pluralistic Universe, p. 228 — 
231. Ibn Hazm in his Milal, because of his very 
hostility, has given us particularly full accounts, 
e. g. v. 92 sqq. But in the nature of the case 
it is not probable that the earlier disputants 
put their discussions into permanent written 
form, and still less permitted copies to be 
freely made and spread abroad. We have the 
classic case of al- Dj unaid (d. 297 =r 909)i ^ 
very great theologian and ascetic .Sufi, on whom 
no shadow of real suspicion of heresy ever fell, 
but who openly said that the seeker of the divine 
Reality might expect to be called a heretic (Gold- 
ziher, Vorlesungen, p. 175; see, further, al-Kusljairi, 
Risala, Bulak 1290, pp. 139 sqq. and ejunaiu, 
above, i. 1063). When he discussed questions of 
tawhid, that is the doctrine of the person of 
Allah , with his students , it was behind closed 
doors. We can hardly imagine that these discussions 
were concerned with such questions as are in al- 
Ghazali’s al-Risala al-Kudsiya or al-Iktisdd, or even 
al-TaftazanI on al-Nasafl ; they must have cut much 
deeper and have been like those which Ibn Hazm 
has exposed to us with malicious indignation, 
dragging those Godless mutakaliim's from behind 
their closed doors. In reply the mutakaliim's would 
have protested that he was not playing the game 
and did not understand their object. The Mu'ta- 
zilites preceded the orthodox theologians in open 
publication. We still have the MasU'il of AbQ 
Rashid, a Mu'tazilite, who wrote about 400 (1009) 
(Horten, Philosophie des Abti Raschid-, Arthur 
Biram, Atomistisehe Substanzenlehre). Al-Ghaz5li, 
at a somewhat later day, actually did put such 
discussions into writing in his two a/-A/aa’«Sz» ; but 
it was on the basis of Neoplatonic philosophy and 
not of atomism (see below). 

In the Mukaddima of Ibn Khaldun (d. 808 = 
1406) we get another view of this development, 
about four centuries later than the Fihrist (Qua- 
tremere’s ed., iii. 27 — 43; Bulak, 1274, pp. 223 — 
228; trans. De Slane, iii. 40— 64). In Quatremere’s 
text (pp. 44 — 59; trans. De Slane, pp. 64 — 85) 
there follows a section on the mutasKabih passages 
in the Kur’an which is not found in some of the 
MSS., nor in the Bulak editions. Ibn Khaldun evi- 
dently added it later from a perception (i) that his 
view of these passages was essential to his general 
position and (ii) that he had not dealt fully enough 
with some of the theological matters of controversy. 
He traced, in fact, the origin, in great part, of 
the science of Kalam, viewed as defensive scho- 
lasticism, to these ambiguous and obscure passages; 
it sprang, thus, more from exegetical than from 
philosophical pressure. There is certainly truth in 
this; but it seems also certain that the early 
Muslim theologians, under the influence of outside 
ideas which were pressing in upon them, made 
u.se of the obscure verses to secure a possible 
footing in Islam for these outside ideas. In this 
they were greatly aided by Muhammad’s own 
confused thinking, and also by a certain largeness 
of conception and width and freedom of ideas 
which belonged to his greatness; he had not been 
a metaphysician; but a keen psychologist. But 
it is especially characteristic of Ibn Khaldun’s 
position, and in striking contrast to his otherwise 
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openmindedness and genuinely scientific spirit, 
that he lejected all or elucidation, of these 

passages as absolutely as Ahmad b. Ilanbal or 
al-Ash'ari themselves. He interpreted Kur. iii. 5 
(cf. al-Baidawi, ed. Fleischer, i. 146, ,) as meaning 
that only Allah knew their meaning and that man 
should abstain from useless speculation. He thus 
secured a method of practically throwing out all 
the passages of the Kur'an which did not suit his 
view of the universe, e. g. those speaking of the 
djinn [q. v.], and also, which was worse, set up a 
limit to man’s investigation of the world. 

ICatavi having thus arisen from these difficul- 
ties, or impossibilities, of exegesis, the different 
sects developed according as the anthropomorphic 
Kur’anic expressions bearing on the essence 
of Allah or on his qualities fsi/atj were treated 
literally tashbih^ la^sim ) or as having a meaning 
different in his case from the literal and unknown 
to us tanzih ) or according as ianzth was applied 
also to the other descriptives of Allah, the mean- 
ings of which were quite plain and possible in 
the literal sense because they all expressed ideas 
apart from the concrete. This last was the posi- 
tion of the Mu'tazilites, between whom and the 
first sect, the anthropomorphists , stood the sect 
which professed to follow the doctrine of “the 
Fathers” (al-salaf). So the orthodox party was 
driven to the use of rational proofs (adilla 
’’akliyd) and there arose al-Ash'ail who combined 
^akl and nakl^ denied tasAblh^ establishing “the 
qualities consisting of ideas” (knowledge, power, 
will, life), and limited tanzlh as the salaf had 
done. He also established “hearing” and “sight” 
and “the speech which exists in the mind” (al- 
kaHm bil-nafs). He also discussed (takallama) 
with the MuTazilites their ethical position (^asjah^ 
tahsln^ takbih^ and eschatology and future rewards 
and punishments. He discussed with the Imamiya 
the piinciple of government, and demonstrated 
that it was not a pait of tiie Faith, but a con- 
venience upon which the people had agreed. With 
all this compare and contrast Goldziher in Vor- 
lesiirigen^ pp. \x<^sqq. The next great name given 
is that of al-BakillanI (d. 403) [t '’•]• reduced the 
whole to a system and established the intellectual 
basis and arranged the arguments. Thus he estab- 
lished the atom ( il-^awhar al-fard) and the 
void Cal-khald J — it is to be noticed that dyawhar 
with the Aristotelian Neoplatonists means “sub- 
stance” in the philosophical sense, and that al- 
khald' is exactly the Lucretian i/iane ; that an ac- 
cident Carad) cannot subsist in an accident and 
that it cannot continue through two atoms of time 
(see also, Ibn Khaldun, ed. Quatremere, p, Il4j 
He Slane, p. 157)* ^o he made these principles 
only secondary in importance to the articles of the 
Faith, because he held that the nullity of an ar- 
gnment meant logically the nullity of the thing 
which it proved, and the converse. These prin- 
ciples were arguments for the Faith; the Faith 
was true, therefore these principles must be true. 
It is evident that formal logic was not the strong 
point of those who built up this system, however 
ingenious it rnight be; and that Ibn Khaldun re- 
marks^ And it is further evident that with al- 
Bakillani the historical value of Ibn I^aldun's out- 
line begins. He makes no mention of Ibn Hazm 
[q. V.], a theological free lance, who died in 456; but 
he gives the titles of two of the books of the Imam 
al-Haramain (al-IJjuwainl, q. v., d. 478), a teacher of 


al-Ghazali, apparently because of hi.s leputatlon al- 
though no distinctive development is attached to 
his name. Immediately after him the science of 
formal logic was taken up by the theologians who 
had discovered that it was only a tool for think- 
ing and not a pait of philosophy. But this led 
to an e.xamination of their foundations and to the 
rejection of a great part of them; so that they no 
longer argued, as al-Bakillani had done, from the 
nullity of the proof to the nullity of the thing 
proven. Their new proofs were derived, to a 
considerable extent, from the physics nnd meta- 
physics of the philosophers, and thus they entered 
upon a new method which was called tarikat al- 
mutci akhkhirln ; yet they also introduced into it 
a considerable amount of opposition to the philo- 
sophical positions because these seemed to be the 
same as their own earlier heresies. Leaders in 
this new school were al-Ghazall (d. S° 5 ) ^ti'i 
Razi (d. 606 ; see on him especially Goldziher in 
Der Islam^ iii. 213 — 247) and to their books Ibn 
Khaldun would still send the student of theology 
who wished guidance in his criticism of the phi- 
losophers, although there was in them some 
amount of opposition to the older method. It is 
to he remembered, too, that al-Razi was a syste- 
matic user of tahvil (Goldziher, p. 227) of which 
Ibn Khaldun disapproved. But such students as 
wished simply to follow the path of the salaf in 
theology should take the old method of the mu- 
takallim'% — only there could true V/w al-kalam 
be found — and especially should study ihsirshaa 
of the Imam al-Haramain. This apparently means 
that with al-Ghazall there came a sharp abandon- 
ment of the method of the atomists and a going 
to school instead with the Aristotelian Neoplato- 
nists. Such, too, is certainly the evidence of al- 
Ghazali’s writings. After al-Ghazali and al-Razi 
j came still deeper confusion between theology and 
philosophy, until the subject matter of the two 
was regarded as one. Yet the mzitakallim's had 
distinguished sharply the physics and metaphysics 
of the philosophers fiom their own theocentric 
position, using an intellectualist system in defence 
of dogmas laid down by divine authority. He 
gives as an example of this confusion the Tawali 
of al-Baidawi (d. 685 = 1286) and every user of 
al-Baidawi’s Kur’an commentary will recognize 
what he means. The learned of Persia (al-'Adjam) 
w'ho followed al-Baidawi had used the same 
method in all their works. Of the kind -of Katdvi 
that was left in his own day Ibn KhaldSn had 
no good opinion; its ambiguities {ihamat) and 
generalities {itlakai) were a profanation of the 
Creator rather than a defense. And no Kaldvi 
was longer needed; it had been a defense against 
the Mulhida and the Mubtadi'a and they were 
extinct. But it was rather disgraceful for one who 
knew the Sunna by heart not to be able to give 
a reason for the faith that was in him. 

Yet Kalam had still a long course to run, and 
the commentary of al-Baidjuri on the short trea- 
tise of al-Fadali, already referred to, gives a good 
idea of the development of the system of the 
muiakailim's. Text and comment are quite modern 
al-Fadall died in A. D. 1821 and al-BaidjDrt 
1844; they are finished scholasticism and the title, 
Jsifdyat al-A-wamm ft'^Ilm al-A'alavi^ “The Suf- 
ficiency of the Commonalty in the Science of Afl- 
lam”^ with reiterated statements in the text that 
only so much is given as is necessary for sal- 
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vation, shows a purely intellectual view of religion. 
The commentary is based throughout on atomistic 
reasonings; the physics and the metaphysics aie 
atomic. The text suggests an intentional coun- 
terblast to the treatise of al-Qhazall with a similar 
title, Iltjjam al-Atvamm ul-Kalam^ “Rein- 

ing back of the Commonalty from the Science of 
Kalam'\ yet the intention is nowhere expressed. 
In it al-Cihazali had denounced the corrupting of 
the simple faith of the multitude with intellec- 
tualist arguments and had advocated veiy subtly 
what we would now call psychological methods — 
startingly, for modern ideas, backed by the secular 
arm of the state. But al-Ghazali had opposed the 
mutakalUm system and method from the beginning. 
On the one hand he knew, as a fact of psycho- 
logy, that being convinced against one’s will left 
one of the same opinion, and on the other, he 
did not approve of atomism as philosophy. He 
appears to make no specific reference to it in his 
works, and where he does give an abstract of 
theology, as a formal science (e. g. in al-Risala 
al-Kudslya^ and in al-Iktisad) he stops short of 
absolutely philosophical bottoming. That, for him, 
was intellectually impossible ; but such an outline 
of concatenated dogmatics, as in the two books 
mentioned, was justifiable (ArdaA/i^ pp. 25 r??-, 
ed. 132S). The only real philosophy for him was, 
apparently, the Aristotelian-Neoplatonic amalgam, 
and with it he had dealt in his books which have 
reached us in a sceptical but respectful spirit. 
Probably following the economy of teaching, which 
he himself professed, and which he and all Islam 
practised, he dealt thoroughly and destructively 
in other books with the atomic system, and this 
may explain the mysterious allusions which have 
been called “the secret” of al-GhazalJ (e. g. W. 
H. T. Gairdner on the Mishkat in Der Islam, v. 
121 — 153). For his attitude towards the muta- 
kalHm's see further al-ohazalI, above, ii. 147^7., 
al-Munkidh, pp. 8 sqq., and Mishkat al-Anwdr, 
Cairo 1322, 47 sqq. 

It is significant that reform movements in Islam 
at the present time seem to have cut loose from 
the atomic philosophy, and to have gone back 
for leadership to Ibn Sina [q. v.], Ibn Rushd [q. v.] 
and the Ai-istotelians generally. Djamal al-din al- 
Afghanl (see above, I, 1008 sqq.-, E. G. Browne, 
The Persian Revolution of jgos — jgo 6 , Cambridge 
1910, Chap. i. ; Goldziher, Die Richtungen der 
islamischen Koranauslegung, Leiden 1920, pp. 322 
sqql) and his friend and pupil Muhammad ‘’Abdu 
were the protagonists of this renaissance and 
continued the long interrupted method of al- 
Ghazali, even on the side of the economy of 
teaching. The atomic system had crystallized 
and had become identified with the stiffest or- 
thodoxy. In its origin, also, it had been, even 
with the MuTazilites, a weapon for the defence 
of accepted views and not an instrument of 
free investigation. Modern Islam, therefore, could 
have nothing to do with it, although it is possible 
that modern western atomic speculation may gal- 
vanize it into a semblance of life just as microbes 
have been used to defend the Kur^anic doctrine 
of the dqinn (Goldziher, Koranauslegung, p. 356). 
Yet it should never be forgotten that this theory 
is the most original contribution which Muslim 
thinkers have made to the history of philosophy. 
bibliography : It has mostly been given 

above, and almost all the bibliography under 


ALi.AH applies. There may be added : Goldziher, 
Vorlcsitngen uber den Islam (Heidelberg 1910) 
passim, but e.specially Chap, iii.; the same, 
Islamische Philosophic dcs Mittelalters in Kultur 
des Gegenwart, i. 5 , pp. 302 ryy. ; T. J. De Boer, 
Geschichte der Philosophie im Islam (Stuttgart, 
igoi), pp. 56 sqq.-, Maimonides, Le Guide des 
Egares , ed. and trans. by S. Munk (Paris, 
1856 — 66); S. Horovitz, Vber de?i Einfluss der 
griech. Philosophie auf die Ent-Kuklufig des 
Kalam, Breslau 1909 {yahres-Ber. des jud.- 
theol. Sem. FraenckeV scher Stiftung, 1909); K. 
Lasswitz, Geschichte der Atomistik, Hamburg— 
Leipzig 1890, i. 143 — 152 (not seen by me). 

(D. B, Macdonald.) 

KALAM {xdhajj.0!;, reed) the reed-pen used 
for writing in the Arabic character. It is a tube 
of reed cut between two knots, cut obliquely (or 
concave) at the thicker end, having the point slit, 
as with us for the quill and later for the steel 
pen. It has to be very firm so that it does not 
wear away too quickly; the best kind comes from 
Wasit and grows in the marshes (bafiPili) of the 
Trak. It is allowed to steep like hemp and is 
kept in the water until its skin has taken on a 
beautiful dark brown colour. Its fibres should be 
quite straight so that the slit may also be even. 
To make the slit the slanted end of the kalam 
is laid on a long flat piece of ivory or bone, 
which is specially used for this purpose and is 
called mikatta (Turk, mikta^)-, the point is then 
slit with a sharp backward cut with a special 
very sharp knife with a long handle (penknife, 
Turkish kalamtiraih). 

The part of the point to the left of the incision 
is called insl (“human”), because turned towards 
the writer and the right wahshl “savage”. If the 
former is slightly softer than the latter so much 
the better. It has been made a rule that in the 
kinds of writing called nasWi, thul^ljk and rikef 
the toahsht side ought to be twice as broad as 
the insi side; in the kinds called diwa.nl and 
kirma, it is the other way about. The nastePlik 
is written with a pen slit exactly down the 
centre. 

To protect the kalam from damage it is kept 
in a holder (pniklama). These are of two kinds: 
i) a metal box in the form of a long flat tube 
closed at one end by a lid with hinges and often 
adorned with arabesques. Attached to it is an 
inkwell {da-aidt, popularly dawayd). This kind 
is peculiar to the Arabs. In Osmanli Turkish it 
is called diwit (from Ar. dawdty, at an earlier 
period it was also called kubur (strictly plur. of 
kabr “grave") by the Ottoman Turks, a word 
which is found as early as Abn YQsuf, Kitdb al- 
Kharadi (Cairo 1302, p. 1 7) with the meaning 
of “holder”, “case”; 2) a papier-mache box 
adorned with lacquerwork. In it is a drawer 
which also holds an inkwell. This kind is used 
particularly in Persia and is called kalamdar 
“pen-box”. 

Sura Ixvin. of the a-a. {Surat N Jin') is 

sometimes called Surat al~Kalam from its opening : 

“N. — By the pen and what they write, ” 

According to the traditions quoted by al-Tabari 
{Tafsir, Bulak; 1323— 30, xxix. 107) the kalam 
was the first thing created by God so that he 
could write down events to come; two explana- 
tions have been given of this kalam: i) the im- 
plement used for writing, a divine gift like the 
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latter ; 2) a kalam of light, as long as the distance 
from heaven to earth , which wrote down all 
things that are to happen until the last judgment 
(cf. Fal^r al-Din al-Razi, Mafatlh al-GJiaib^ Cairo 
1278, vi. 330; Mutahhar b. Tahir al-MakdisI, 
Kitab al-bad^ wa 'l-ld’rtkk-, ed. Huart, i. text, 
161 j'j'., transl. 149). 

The kalam is the emblem or symbol of the 
administrative services as opposed to the saif^ 
which marks the military officer. Ibn al-\VardT 
(t 749 = 1349) wrote a Mufakharat al-Saif wa 
'l-kalam and Ibn Nubata (■!■ 768 = 1366) a work 
with a similar title; Djalal al-Din Muhammad b. 
Asad al-Dawani (t 907 = 1501), 'All b. 'Abd al- 
'Aziz Umm al-Walad-Zade (| 920=1514) and 
Kfnal!-Zade (f 979=1572) each wrote a Risala 
Kalamlya on the same subject (Brockelmann, 
Gesch. d. arab. ii. 140, 2H, 430, 433). 

Bibliography. Al-Kalkashandl, Subh al- 
ii. (Kairo 1331), 434—435; A. P. Pihan, 
Notice sur les divers genres d'esriture .... dcs 
Arabes, etc. (Paris 1856), p. 47 jy.; Cl. Huart, 
Les calligraphes et miniaturistes de I'orient 
musulman (Paris 1908), p. 13, 16, 17 (with 
pictures) ; L. Th. Bogdanow, Persia (in Russian, 
St. Petersburg 1909), p. 81; F. Sarre and F. 
R. Martin, Die Aussteliung von Meisterwerken 
niuhammedanischcr Kunsi in Munchen igio 
(Munchen 1912), ii. Plate 152. 

(Cl. Huart) 

KAL.ANDAR, a Sufi religious order, 
founded by Kalandar Yasuf[cf. KALA.NDARl],an Arab 
of Spain, contemporary with Hadjdji Bektash [q. v.], 
brought to Damietta by the Siaikh DjamSl al-Din al- 
Sawl, a native of the town of Sawa in Persia ; he is 
buried in the Zawiya which he had founded there. 
He shaved his beard and eyebrows, since by doing 
this he had escaped in an amorous adventure; all 
his pupils followed his example. This sect, how- 
ever, must have its origin in an earlier period, 
for it appeared in Damascus towards the year 610 
(1213); it attracted attention by a strange costume 
adopted from the Persians and Mazdeans, which 
orders from the authorities forced it to abandon 
The Mamlak Sultan al-Malik al-Nasir Hasan 
grandson of Krrla^un, in 761 (1360) forbade’ them’ 
to shave the beard. According to al-MakrlzI’s ac- 
count of them, they made it a rule to lay nothing 
aside and never to amass this word’s goods; but 
m his time they did not wear coarse garments 
nor s^ubject themselves to any mortification or 
any devotional exercises, saying it was sufficient 
tor them that their hearts were at peace with 
Cod. They wanted nothing more; they made no 
ellort to attain a degree of virtue more eminent 
than this state of peace at heart. To show their 
indifference as regards everything outside their 
Ideal, they took the course of throwing off the 
restraint of all the laws of politeness usually ob- 
served in society. Their morals also were very 
loose Baba Tahir 'Cryan of Hamadhan said : “I 
am the mystic gipsy called kalandar. I have neither 
hre, home nor monastery. By day I wander about 
the world, and at night I sleep with a brick under 
my head (Quatrains, NO. vi., Journ. Asiat., Series 
VI, II;, *885, p.516). The description of the 

odd costumes which accompanies the French trans- 
Chalcocondylas by B. de Vigenire (Paris 
1662) and vvhich is taken from the Navigations 
of ^Icolas de Nicolay (Lyons 1568) gives on 
P- 23 an engraving showing one of these Kalan- 


dais wearing a kind of hair-shiit of wool .and 
horse-hair coming barely down to the hips; he 
has his hair closely clipped, face clean shaven and 
on his head a felt hat suriounded by a fringe 
of horse-hair of the length of a hand. He wears 
rings in the ears, around the neck, 011 the wrists 
and under the pubis. He has no shoes; some 
of them used to walk quite naked in the streets. 
It is only fifty years ago that the Ottoman police 
finally succeeded in suppressing them. There was a 
convent of this order in Constantinople, founded 
in the reign of Muhammad 11 with a mosque and 
a madrasa (Hammer, Hist, de VEmpire ottoman, 
transl. by Hellert (Paris 1835 — 43)i xviii. no, 
131. Sometimes they have been confused with the 
Malamatlya [q. v.]; cf. especially A. Le Chatelier, 
Les confreries musulmanes dii Hcdjaz, Paris 1887, 
p. 253 ry?. 

Bibliography. al-MakrizI, al-Khitat, ed. 
Bulak 1270, ii. 432; quoted by S. de Sacy, 
direst, arabe^ (Paris 1826 — 27), i. 263 sgq.-. 
Not. et Extr., xii. 31 1 ; Ibn Battuta, Voyages 
(Paris 1853 — 59), i. 61 sqq.', Ferishta, Ted rikh-i 
Hind (Bombay 1831), ii. 774; C. Defremery, 
transl. of Gulistdn (Paris 1858), p. 326, note; 
M. d'Ohsson , Tableau de V empire ottoman 
(Paris 1788 — 1824), iv. 664; Ricaut, Etat pre- 
sent de P empire ottoman, p. 353 sqq. (French 
transl.2 by Briot , p. 465) ; Burhdn-i Katf, 
s. h. v. ; Gibb, History of Ottoman Poetry (hon- 
don 1900 — 1905), i. 357, n®. i; Garcin de 
Tassy, Journ. Asiat., 1844, i. 479; R. du Mans, 
Estat de la Perse en 1660, ed. Schefer (Paris 
1890), p. 216. (Cl. Huart) 

KALANDARl, the reputed but mythical 
founder of the Kalandarlya. According to 
all the information available regarding the early 
history of these dervishes, it is more than probable 
that we have not here to do with a body similar 
to the other dervish orders introduced from Eas- 
tern Persia, but rather with a kind of wandering 
monks, who followed in their mental and physical 
mode of life the ideal which al-Makrizi, al~Khitai 
(Bula^ 1270), ii. 432 sq. attributes to them, a 
propos of his description of the Kalandar! mona- 
stery in Cairo (cf. thereon de Sacy, Chrest, Arabe^^ 
Paris 1826, i. 263 — 275). According to this and 
to descriptions which e. g. al-Suhrawardi (in Sil- 
vestre de Sacy in Notices et Extraits des Mss. 
de la Bibl. du Roi^ xii. Paris 1831, p. 34^) 
DjamI, Nafahat al-Uns.^ ed. W. Nassau Lees (Cal- 
cutta 1859) as well as Sa^i himself (cf. Gu- 
listan^ transl. by K. H, Graf, Moslicheddin S(^dVs 
Rosengarten.^ Leipzig 1846, p. 294 sq.) give of 
the Kalandar dervishes of the time, we have 
to deal with wandering dervishes, Malamati’s (cf. 
al-Makrizi, al- Kh itat^ ii. 432 ; but on the other hand 
see the Burhan~i Natf under Kalandar where 
a rigid distinction is made between kalandar.^ 
lamati and without fixed abode and without 

fixed rules for their order and with an utter neglect 
of the laws of religion or of the forms of society. 
Abu Sa’^Id b, Abu ’1-Khair composed a quatrain on 
them, which gives an excellent picture of the real 
kalandar of his time (cf. Sitzungsber. der Kgl- Bayr. 
Akad. der Wissensch..^ phil.-hist. Kl., 1875, ii. 1575 
Ign. Goldziher, Vorlesungen uber den Islam., Plei- 
deiberg 191 1, p. 172; F. Babinger in Der Islam., 
xi. 1911, p. 66 j^.). What, then, is usually called 
the founder of a so-called order of k^landars, is 
apparently nothing more than some important 
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protagonist of these views. This is certainly 
true of Yusuf, said to have been a Spanish Arab, 
who is often represented as the founder of the 
Kalandailya, as well as of Shaikh jDjamal al-Din 
of Savva in Persia, who, Ibn Battuta says (i. 61 ry.), 
settled in Damietta and ended his days there. 
The expression K u d w a in Ibn Battuta here ob- 
viously means nothing more than “pattern, model”. 
The kalandars seem to have oiiginated in Cen- 
tral Asia and to have been strongly influenced 
by Indian ideas. According to al-Makiizi (d. 1442), 
they came about 400 years before his time into 
Arab lands. About 610 (1213) the first of them 
appeared in Damascus (al-KJiitat^ ii. 433). Here 
there died in 622 (1225; this, not 722=1322 
is to be read in al-Khiiat^ ii. 433) the Persian 
Shaikh Hasan of the Djawaliki sect, who flourished 
under Sultan al-Malik al-''Adil Ketbogha and 
founded a monastery of kalandars not far from 
Cairo (Seryakus = Kyriakos?). The kalandaris may 
have been most numerous in Persia and the 
great bulk of them , still in the xviith century 
at least, seems to have been concentrated in Ar- 
dabil [q. v.], the stronghold of the .Safawiya 
(Safawids, q. v. ; cf. Adam Olearius, Persianische 
Kcisebeschreibunp;^ op. cit..^ 1656, p. 685: the Ka- 
lenderan). In Anatolia also and even in Rumelia 
in the early Ottoman period down to the xvith 
century, they several times played a dangerous 
part by attacks on the authority of the state and 
serious risings (cf. F. Babinger in the Islam., xi. 
14; PeSewI, TtfVfM, Stambul 1283, i 1283). Even 
in the Sal^julf period similar risings seem to have 
been led by kalandaris. There are also various 
indications of connections between Kalandaris and 
Bektashls. 

KalandarI has also become the name of a 
certain tune in Turkish. 

Bibliography: cf., besides the works quo- 
ted above, also F. Babinger in Der Islam., 
xi. 94 and the references given here; also 
d’Herbelot, Bibliotheque Orientals (Paris 1697), 
p. 244; do. (Maestricht 1776), p. 224 s. v. 
Calender'., Adam Olearius, Persianischer Rosen- 
thal., Book viii. § 67 ; Burhan-i katf, ed. Th. 
Roebuck (Calcutta l8t8), s. v. ; J. P. Brown, 
The Dervishes (London 1868), where the pre- 
sumably not Persian origin of the word kalender., 
karendal etc. is also discussed (cf. besides 
Dozy, Supplement., ii. 340 also Der Islam., xi. 
94, note). (Franz Babinger) 

KALANSUWA, Kulansiya (a.), the name for 
a cap which was worn by men either under the 
turban proper or alone on the head. The word, 
from which verbal forms are derived as denomi- 
native verbs, is apparently of foreign origin ; while 
it used to be commonly connected with the Latin 
calautica, for which, however, the form calantica 
is difficult to quote — and besides it means a 
head-cloth for women — , Fraenkel wishes to 
derive it through the Aramaic D^lp Arabic 
kalis., kalis, Dozy, Supplement ii., 395) from xmot; 
{conus). The Arab grammarians and lexicographers 
have found in the manifold formation of the 
broken plural and the diminutive a reason for 
using kalansuwa as a paradigm for substantives 
of more than three radicals with such peculiarities. 

Caps of different shapes are called ka/ansuwa; 
varieties of the kalansuwa are turiur^ burnuSy 
ursusa^ etc. While it is related of the companions 
of the Prophet that they wore tight-fitting kalan^ 


i-«7C'a’s, later a long peaked sugar-cone shape, 
supported within by pieces of wood became 
fashionable, for which the name iawlla is usual. It 
seems to have come from Persia (cf. the head-dresses 
in the Dura-Salihiya first century paintings, in J. 
H. Breasted, Oric?ital Precursors of Byzantiuc 
Painting^ Chicago 1924) for it was regarded by 
the pre-Muhammadan Arabs as a noteworthy 
feature of Persian dress (Jacob, A /^-arab. Beduinen- 
leben^y p. 237) and is said to have been first 
adopted in the reign of the first Umaiyad by 
'Abbad b. Ziyad from the inhabitants of the city 
of Kandahar, conquered by him (Yakut, 
ed. Wustenfeld, iv. 184). High, black kalansuioas 
were worn by the ‘^Abbasid Caliphs from al-Man- 
sur to al-Musta'in and by their viziers and kadis. 
The latter adhered longest to the kalansuwa^ so 
that in the course of the third (ix^h) century — also 
populaily known as dan?nya^ pot-hat, or tawtia — 
it became their regular official headgear together 
w'ith the neck-veil tailasan and at times was 
strictly forbidden to other classes of the commu- 
nity (al-Kindi, ed. Guest, p. 460, 5 ^^)* — Cn the 
other hand criminals had a kalansmva put on 
their heads when they were led through the 
streets. The kalansuwa was also worn among the 
Umaiyads in Spain, where mukallas meant a Mufti 
wearing the kalis. A headdress introduced by Timur 
into his army was also known as kalansuwa. 

The name kalansmva appears several times in 
Ibn Battata according to whom (ed. Defremery 
and Sanguinetti, ii. 378) the KipCaks, for example, 
called their kalansmva'% by the Persian name 
kulak. Of the Futuwa [q. v.] societies in Asia 
Minor (akkJyat alfityan') he says (ii. 264) that 
their members wore several kalansuwas above 
one another, a silk one on the head, above it a 
white woollen one, to the top of which was tied 
a strip of cloth 2 fingers broad and i ell long : 
at meetings only the woollen kalansuwa was 
taken off, the silk one remaining on the head. 
A similar pendant strip of cloth is also part of the 
dress of the Coptic priests of modern Egypt and 
is there called kallusa or kalaswa\ here the name 
appears to have been transferred from the cap 
itself to its most striking and therefore better 
known part. 

At periods when, as in the second (viii^k) century, 
both Muslims and Christians wore kalansuwa's, 
the latter had to tie two knots of another colour 
to it (Tabari, ed. de Goeje, iii. 13S9); but when 
the kalansuwa went out of fashion with the Mus- 
lims in the third century, it remained the mark of 
the Christians. The word is therefore frequently 
found in Arab authors meaning the headdress 
worn by Christian monks and hermits , Greek 
priests and even the Pope himself. Through the 
Crusades the high cap with the veil seems to have 
found its way to Western Europe as a woman’s dress. 

The name kalansuwa was also given to other 
objects of similar shape : k. nuhas is the metal 
cap of the obelisk near Heliopolis C^Ain ^ams 
q. V.). A”, Turab in modern Arabic for a chemical 
sublimating vessel. biikrat is used by surgeons 
for a particular kind of head-bandage; kdltsfkulis') 
is the name of a plant, which seemed to represent 
a human head with a high cap. Kalansuwa was also 
the name of a fortress near al-Ramla in Palestine. 

Bibliography: In addition to the usual 

dictionaries: — Dozy, Diet. deiailU des nonis 

des vetements chez les Arabes^ p. 3 ^ 5 — 37 * j 
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Supplement^ ii. 395, 401; Fiaenkcl, Die aram. 
Fremdworter im Arabischcep p. 53 sq.\ Mex, 
Die Renaissance dcs Islams (Heidellierg 1922), 
p. 26, 45 sq.^ 130, 217, 348^,7., 367-, Thorning, 
Beiir. z. Kcntitnis des islam. Vereinssvesens 
[Turk. Bibl. xvi.), p. 215 sq. — Lammens, 
Reniarqucs sur les mots fransais derives Je 
Tarabe (Beyrouth 1890), p. 71 sq. (supposes 
an influence of Kalansit'iua on the French word 
calottey (W, Bjorkman) 

KALANTAR (comparative from kaldtt “great”) 
means at the present day in Persia the chief 
personage in a town, a kind of mayor, burgo- 
master, bailiff. This office is filled by election ; 
the person elected has to be approved by the 
higher authority. The main duty of this official 
is to levy taxes. 

B i b Ho gr ap h y: Rida Kull Khan, Ferheng-i 
Nasirl.^ s. v. kalan\ Raphael du Mans, F.stal 
de la Perse en 1660^ ed. Schefer, p. 36 ; E. 
Flandin, Voyage en /’errr, ii. 421 ; E. G. Browne, 
A Year amongst the Persians.^ p. 455. 

(Cl. Huart) 

KALAT (Kelat, Kilat, Khelat). i. The town 
of Kalat is the capital of the Khanate and fort 
of the same name, the most important part of 
Balocistan, and the residence of the Khan, its 
ruler. The word Kalat or Kilat represents the 
Arabic kaTa or rather the Persian kalat [cf. the 
art. KAL^t] , which in India is usually pro- 
nounced kila. In Baloiii khilat is the common 
word for a fort. On coins we find both and 

(W. H. Valentine, Copper Coins ef India., vo\. 
ii. 1921, p. 223). It has been known in earlier times 
as Kalat-i Seva (from a legendary Hindu king) and 
Kalat-i-NKarr, which connects it with the BrahSi 
tribe of Kiearf, which is generally accepted as be- 
longing to the oldest branch of the indigenous Bra- 
hois [s. BALOCISTAN, i. 627, 630]. The town was 
unknown to the early Arab historians under its 
present name. It is however possible that it may 
lepresent Klzkaniin, which Arab geographers men- 
tion as the residence of the ruler of Ku.sdar (al- 
Istakhri, Bibt. Geogr. Arab,^ i. 176 ult. sq.-., Ibn 
Hawljal, ik.i'b. 232, 5 sq.']. Its situation is in the 
modern district of Sarawan, close to the boundary 
of Djahlawan [q. v.]; thus it would have been 
included in the ancient province or kingdom of 
Turan, of which the capital was Kusdar (now ge- 
nerally written Khozdar, in Djahlawan). [In the 
Skahnama Kelat belongs to Tnran : cf. ed. Vullers 
ii- 794- — Ed.] 

After the Baloc tribes had passed through the 
Brahoi country on their way to the Indus valley 
in the xvth and xvith centuries, Kalat remained 
in the hands of the Brahois under a chief of the 
KambaranI clan, from whom the line of Khans 
is descended. Their power gradually extended 
aming the Indian expeditions of Nadir Shah and 
Ahmad Shah Durrani [q. v.j, whose suzerainty 
was admitted by the Khans. The greatest of these 
Nasir Khan, endeavoured to shake off the Durrani 
yoke. He was defeated by Ahmad Shah, but the 
latter-, who besieged Kalat in 1172 (1758) was 
unable to take it, and Nash Khan made favourable 
terms for himself. He built a strong fort (known 
as the Mill) and strengthened his position among 
the surrounding tribes. In 1834 Shah Shudja^ al- 
AluJk took refuge in Kalat with Mihrab Khan 
after his failure to recover Kandahar. In 1838 ( 


through the intrigues of his folloucrs Mihnib Khiin 
was embroiled with the Bnlish force advancing 
on Kandahar by the Bul.ui I’.is^; Kal.it w.\s taken 
by storm, and the Khan himself killed in the at- 
tack. Two yeais later the foit was talien by dis- 
affected Brahoi tribes. The Iliiiislr .\gent, Love- 
day, and the tr.aveller Massun fell into their 
hands and the former was murdered. This led to 
a second British occupation for a time, but the 
Khans were re-instated and remained practically 
independent for the next thirty years. Under the 
British protectorate, Kalat remains the capital of 
the Khan’s dominions. It is a sm.tll town situated 
in the high plateau 6780 ft. above the sea with 
a population of under 5000. The best descrip- 
tions of Kalat are those of I’ottinger, who visited 
it in 1810, and Masson (1S31 and 1840). 

2. The Khanate or St.rtc which t.akes its name 
from the town of Kalat, T'his includes the pro- 
vinces of Sarawan, Dj.ahlawan, Kacchi and Mak- 
ran, and the tribut.ary states of Las Bela and 
Kharan. 

For details see under IiALociSTAN. 

Bibliography. H. PoUinger, Travels in 
Beloochistan (London 1816); C. Masson, Jour-' 
neys in Balochistan, Afghanistan etc. (4 Vols. 
London 1844); 11. \V. Uellew, Prom the Indus 
to the Tigris (London 1874); T. H. Thornton, 
Life of Sir R. Sandenian (London 1895); R. 

I. Bruce, The Forrvard Policy (London 1900); 

J. Marquart, Eransahr (Berlin 1901), p. 275 
infra sq.-, G. Le Strange, The Lands of the 
eastern Caliphate, Cambridge 1905, p. 332, 333; 
P. M. Sykes, Ten Thousand Miles in Persia 
(London 1902), p. 235 — 7; Census Reports. 
Balochistan for 1901 and 1911 (Bombay). 

See also under balocistan. 

(M^ Longworth Dames) 
IfAL'AT BANI '^ABBAS, a town in Algeria 
(department of Constantine) 24 miles N.E. of Bur^ 
Bn 'Arraridj. Kai'a occupies at the height of 3)5°° 
feet a natural fortress formed by a plateau sur- 
rounded on three sides by rugged and deep ravines, 
1800 to 2000 feet high and joined to the adjoining 
country by a narrow tongue with precipices on 
either side. The town is divided into four quarters, 
which formerly were frequently fighting with one 
another and one of which is now almost in ruins. 
It i,s the most important centre of the tribe of 
Banu ^Abbas, whose territory lying between the 
Wadi Sahel and the Madjana contains about 
24,000 souls. The town itself with an exclusively 
native population numbers 3000 inhabitants. The 
few patches of tilled land at the bottom of the 
ravines not sufficing to maintain the inhabitants, 
the latter have for long had to devote themselves 
to industry. They used to make w'oollen burnuses 
in large numbers, which they sold in Algeria and 
Tunisia. At the present day many of them emi- 
grate and follow the trade of embroidering bur- 
nuses in the towns of the Tell. 

Kai'a was founded in the second half of the 
fifteenth century a.d. by the marabout Sldl 'Abd 
al-Rahman, a descendant, according to some, of the 
Idrisids, according to others, of the Hammadids. 
He established a zawiya on the rock of KaPa and 
put himself at the head of the Banu 'Abbas, who 
had risen against the Zwawa, to whom they had 
hitherto been subject. His son Ahmad built a 
kasba, proclaimed himself Sultan and extended his 
authority over the country between the Hodna and 
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the sea (the “kingdum of Labes” of Marmol). 'Abd 
al-'Aziz, his successor, further increased his power 
with the support of the Turks, whom he assisted 
against the Kabyls of Kuku and supported in their 
expeditions against the Moroccans and the people 
of Tuggurt and Wargla. The rupture of this alli- 
ance in 1552 brought about wars between the 
Turks and the liana ‘Abbas, which lasted down 
to the end of the sixteenth century a.d. Besieged 
several times, during this period, Kal'a could never 
be taken. After the death of ‘Abd al-‘Aztz, killed 
in defending his capital, power was exercised by 
his brother , Amokran. The latter extended his 
territory as far as the Sahara, repelled several 
Turkish attacks and fell fighting them in 1600. 
His son Stdr Nasir, a man of the Zawiya rather 
than the battlefield, dissatisfied the Banu ‘Abbas 
and was assassinated by them. With him the king- 
dom of Kal'a disappeared. Henceforth the town 
was only the family citadel of the Moktant, shaikhs 
of the Madjana, descendants of Stdr Nasir. Pro- 
tected by rts impregnable situation, it remained 
independent down to the French conquest. It 
served as an asylum for the adversaries of the 
Turks and the members of the great mative families, 
who in time of war stored their grain and treasures 
for security with private individuals here. The 
honesty of the latter was proverbial. Thus KaTa 
benefited in the midst of the disorders, which 
were ruining the country, by a regular neutrality 
and in spite of the quarrels of the sofs [cf. i. 
702h], inevitable in a Kabyl city, enjoyed a re- 
markable prosperity. It is at Kal‘a that Mokrilni 
was buried the leader of the rising of 1871; 
his tomb is, how'ever, now quite forgotten and 
neglected. 

Bibliography. Carette, Etudes sur la Ka- 
bylic., Paris 1S48, vol. ii.; Daumas and Fabar, 
La Grande Kabylie Algiers and Paris 1847, 
chapt. xiii. ; Berbrugger, Lcs Epoques militaircs 
de la Grande Kabylie., Algiers 1857, p. 79 — 86, 
91 — 104; Ch. Ferand, Les Moqrani seigneurs 
de la Medjana., Notices et memoires de la Soc. 
arclieol. de Constantine, 1871, and Histoire dcs 
Villes de la Province de Constantine {SetiJ, Bordj 
bou Areridj, Mesila., Bou-Saada'), Constantine 
1872; L. Rinn, L' insurrection de jSpi en Al- 
gerie, Algiers 1891, Introd^ (G. Vver) 

KAL‘AT BANi HAMMAD, a town in the 
Central Maghrib, which has now disappeared, 
but was in the vth (xith) century the capital of 
the Hammadid empire (cf. the article nA.MM.\uiDS 
ii. 252). Al-Kal‘a (KaPat Abi Tawil in al-BakrJ 
and in the Kit. al-Istibsar') was founded by Ham- 
mad b. BulukkTn [q. v.] in 398 = 1007-8 on a 
flank of a mountain called Kiyana or ‘Adjisa by 
Ibn Khaldun and Takarbast (now Djabal Taker- 
bust) by al-ldrisi. A Roman fort had perhaps 
previously occupied this site; in the iv*h (xth) 
century Abu Yaztd [q. v.] had tried to check in 
these regions the Fatimid troops, who were pur- 
suing him on his retreat through the Maghrib. 
The place seemed therefore well suited to enable 
Hammad to resist the attacks of his enemies from 
the West, the Zenata, who had just besieged his 
capital Ashir [q. v.] and those from the east, the 
Zirids of Kairawan. Hammad peopled the new 
town by transporting thither the inhabitants of 
al-Msila and of Hamza, which he destroyed, and 
a large number of members of the tribe of Dierawa. 
He built mosques, caravanserais, and various public 


buildings and surrounded the whole with a wall 
which ran round the mountain. These defences, 
built, according to Ibn Hammad, by a Christian 
slave, enabled Hammad to offer a successful resis- 
tance to the Ztrid Badis, when this prince came 
to besiege al-KaPa in 406 = 1016. Thus Hammad 
made it a h.rbit to live sometimes at Ashir and 
sometimes at al-Kal‘a and it was in this town that 
he died in 419=1028-29. Al-KaPa rapidly be- 
came very prosperous. “The population increased 
rapidly, studerrts came there in large numbers from 
the most remote parts of tire empire, attracted by 
the resortrees which the new capital offered to 
those who cultivated science, commerce and the 
arts” (Ibn Khaldun). The importance of al-Kal‘a 
further increased after the sacking of Kairawan 
by the Hilalls. Many inhabitants of Ifrikiya came 
to seek shelter there. The population was very 
mixed. It is worth noting that it included a small 
community of native Christians; well treated by 
the rulers, they had a church dedicated to the 
Virgin and administered by an official, perhaps 
a bishop, whom Paul the Deacon calls by the 
Oriental name of califa. The country around was 
quiet, thanks to an alliance made by the Ilam- 
madids with certain sections of the Athbedj ; the 
harvests surpassed the needs of local consumption 
and were stored in granaries, where they could 
be kept for several years. Life was easy there, 
owing to the abundance of fruits and of cattle 
fattened on the adjoining pasturage; the markets 
were attended by caravans, which came from all 
parts of the Maghrib and even from Egypt and 
Syria and the ‘Irak. Magnificent buildings were 
erected by al-Nssir: the Kasr al-Mulk (Government- 
Palace), the private residence of the emirs, the 
Kasr al-Manar (Palace of the Signal), the Kasr al- 
Kawkab (Palace of the Star), the Kasr al-Salam 
(P.alacc of Bliss). 

The situation altered in the second half of the 
vth century. Breaking their alliance with the Ham- 
madid rulers, the Arabs beg.an to plunder the 
region of Hodna and thrust their incursions up 
to the very gates of al-Kal‘a. The insecurity be- 
came such that al-Mansur, while continuing to 
make frequent stays at al-Kal‘a, moved the seat 
of government in 483 (1090/1) to Bougie, which 
had been founded by al-Nasir in 1062/3 
Bougie, i. 766], but the attacks of the Arabs 
multiplied and made the lot of the inhabitants 
more and more precarious. In the reign of al-‘Aziz 
the nomads invaded all the territory of al-Kal‘a 
and forced the garrison to take refuge in the town 
out of which they could not go. Thus Yahya, who 
succeeded al-‘Azlz, decided in 543 (1048) to remove 
from al-Kal‘a all objects of value, that were still 
there. Four years later, the Hammadid empire suc- 
cumbed to the attacks of the Almohads. When 
master of Bougie, 'Abd al-Mu"min sent his son 
‘Abd zMlah to lay siege to al-Kal‘a. The place, 
defended by Djusham, Yahya’s brother, was taken 
by assault, the garrison put to the sword, Sooo 
inhabitants slain and many others taken prisoner. 
The conquerors carried off vast booty (547 — 
1152 — 1153)- 

Still al-Kal‘a survived this disaster. Some of the 
inhabitants repopulated, if not the town itself, at 
least the Djerawa quarter, E. of the wall. Ac- 
cording to the author of the Lit. al-Istibsar, they 
were still fairly numerous at the end of the vth 
(xith) century and were engaged in the making 
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of garments, which were celebrated. But in 580 = 
1185, '^All b. Ghaniya captured al-Kaba after a 
three days’ siege. It was undoubtedly he who 
completed the destruction of the town, for it is 
never mentioned again after this date. Consider- 
able ruins alone recall the existence of the ancient 
Hammadid capital. They lie about 20 miles S. of 
Burdj Bu ‘’Araridj, on the southern slope of the 
Djahal Maadid, in the N. of Hodna, at a height 
of 3600 feet and occupy the summit of the cliffs 
which command the right bank of a tributary of 
the Wadi Selman. The minaret of a mosque is 
still standing. Excavations made by P. Blanchet 
(1898) and again in 1908 by General de Beylie 
have made it possible to trace the wall and re- 
cognise the remains of various buildings: the Dar 
al-Bahr, so called, perhaps, from a tank there, the 
palace of the Signal, the palace of Bliss and the 
mosque. Fragments of decoration, painted terra- 
cottas, stalactites of faience, faiences of metallic 
lustre, and capitals have been brought to light. 
The study, which has been made of them, leads 
to the conclusion that Berber art before the Hilali 
invasion was in great part Oriental in its inspira- 
tion and is revealed as a combination of Persian and 
Mesopotamian elements with local Byzantine art. 

Bibliography. al-Balcri, Descr. de I'Afri- 
que., ed. and transl. by de Slane, text (2nd ed., 
Algiers 191 1), p. 49, 82 ; transl., (rev. ed. Algiers 
1913), p. 105, 167; al-Idrisi, Vescr. de VAfri- 
que et de I'Espagne.^ ed. Dozy and de Goeje, 
text, p. 86, 91; transl. p. 99, io6; Ibn Khal- 
dun, Hist, des BerbtreSy ed. de Slane, i, 221 
Wv 250 — I ) transl. de Slane, i. 285, ii. 43 
® 9 — 9 °; Kitab al-Istibsar.^ ed. von Kre- 
mer (Vienna 1852), p. 19, 20, 55 — 56 , 58; transl. 
Fagnan, V Afrique septentrionaU au Xlle 
siicle., Constantine igoo, p. 32, 33, 34, 35, 99— 
lot, 105; L. de Beyli6, La Kalaa des Beni 
Hammad. Une capitate berb'ere de V Afrique du 
Nord au X/e si'ecle, Paris 1909; P. Blanchet 
and ll, Saladin, Description des monuments de 
la Laala des Bens Hammad {Nouvelles Archives 
des Missions scient., vol. xvii.), Paris igo8; G. 
Margais, Les poteries et Ics faiences de la QalcPa 
des Beni Hammad.^ Constantine 1913; Mequesse, 
La Kalaa des Beni Hammad {Revue Africaine 
1886)5 Ilobert, La Kalaa et Xihamamine {Bull, 
de la Soc. archeol. de Constantine.^ vol. xxxvii, 
1903). (G. Yver) 

KAL‘AT DJA'BAR. See njA’^SAR, I, 985 
KAL'AT HUWARA, a town in Algeria 
(department of Oran, a mixed commune of Mina) 
20 miles N.E. of Mascara, on the Wadi Kal'a, one 
of the branches of the Hillil. Populatioh (1911): 
2072 inhabitants, of whom 2047 natives. Carpet- 
making, at one time a flourishing industry here, 
still employs 500 workmen, although on the decline! 

Kal'a was founded in the vith (xiith) century by 
Muhammad b. Ishak, chief of the Huwara, living 
in the region of Mina. He built a citadel and 
gathered round it his tribesmen as well as the 
Masrata, a Berber clan related to the Huwara. 
Ishak’s descendants were faithful servants of the 
'Abd al-Wad of Tlemcen and as a reward received 
the government of the land of the Tadjin. After 
the occupation of Tlemcen by the Marinids (759 = 
*358), the people of Kal'a recognised the authority 
of the conquerors, then passed again under the 
rule of the sovereigns of Tlemcen after the res- 
toration of the Ziyanid dynasty. In the xvith I 


century Arudj seized tlie town (i 5 * 7 ) “^ti placed 
a garrison of 400 men there under his lirother 
Ishak. Retaken in 1518 liy the ■Sp.'iniards, Kai'a 
was restored by them to the Sultan of Tlemcen 
and passed finally to the Turks tow.ards the middle 
of the xvith centuiy. It is desciibed by the writers 
of this period (Leo .‘^fricanus. Marmol) as one of 
the principal places in the land of the Banu Rashid 
(the Beni Rasi of Leo, the Beni Arax of Marmol). 
According to these authors, Kal'a was a very strong 
place inhabited by merchants and well-to-do artisans. 
During the Turkish period, Kal'a frequently served 
as a place of refuge for Beys and Turkish officials, 
as well as for numerous families from Oran and 
Algiers, so that about 1S30, the population was 
in great pait composed of Kuloghlus, i. e. of half- 
castes born of the marriages of Turks W'ith native 
women. On various occasions the town has suf- 
fered from earthquakes but it was, on the other 
hand, greatly extended by the Bey of the West, 
Bu Shelaghem in 1736. The population was em- 
ployed in agriculture and industry (manufacture 
of soap and especially the weaving of carpets). 
After 1830, Kal'a recognised the authority of 'Abd 
al-Kadir, who drove out the Kuloghlus, and was 
in 1845 occupied by the French. Kal'a was the 
birth-place of the celebrated marabout Sidi Ahmad 
b. Yusuf (ixtfi cent, a.h.), to whom are attributed 
satirical sayings very popular in Algeria (Cf. R. 
Basset, Les dictons populaires attribues a .Side 
Ahmed ben Yilsssf, Paris 1890). 

Bibliography. Ibn KhaldOn, Histoire des 
Berb'eres^ ed. de Slane, i. 181-2, transl. i. 281-25 
Leo Africanus, Description de I'Afriquc., Bk. iv., 
ed. Schefer, vol. iii. p. 345 Marmol, Afrique, 
transl. by Perrot d’Ablancourt, ii. 356 : E. Graulle, 
Notice historique sur la Kalal'a des Beni Racked 
{Revue du Monde Musulman, 1913); Ren6 
Leclerc, Monographic geographique et historique 
de la commune mixte de la Mina {Bull, de la 
^ Soc. de Geogr. d'Oran, 1902); R. Basset, Notes 
de voyage {Melanges africams et Orientaux, Paris 
*915)1 P- 96 — 103. (G. Yver) 

KAL'AT NADJM, the name of a celebrated 
citadel in Northern Syria, on the right 
bank of the Euphrates in 36® 53' N. Lat. and 
38° 18' E. Long. (Greenwich). Its importance lay 
in the fact that it commanded the passage of the 
river here, where it was crossed by a bridge. It 
was here that a caravan route from Syria to Me- 
sopotamia, much used in the middle ages, crossed 
the river. The route ran from Halab via al-Bab 
[q. V.] to Manbidj, thence in a fairly straight line 
to the Euphrates, then across the river in a slightly 
north-eastern direction to Harran. The distance 
from Manbidj to KaLat Nadjm is given as 4 
farsakh (a short day’s journey), that from the 
Euphrates to Harran as 2 days’ journey. As there 
are two small islands in the river at KaEat Nadjn^i 
a passage is very easily effected by a short bridge 
of boats. 

In the middle ages KaLat Nadjm was the 
bridgehead of Manbidj (the ancient Bam- 
bykej cf. Manbidi)^ ^ very busy emporium, which 
the Caliph Harun al-Rashid had raised to be 
the capital of the ‘^Awasim province [q. v., I, 
5 ^ 5 ]- So long as Manbidj flourished, KaLat Nadjm 
retained its importance; with the decline of Man- 
bidj — by the xivth century A. D. Manbidj was 
already for the most part in ruins; see G. le 
Strange , Palestine under the Moslems (London 
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1890), p. 501 — the importance of Kal'at sank 
also, for traffic across the Euphrates turned more 
and more to the northern crossing at al-Bira 
(Biredjik; q. v., i. 723). In ancient and medi- 
aeval times there were on the central Euphrates, 
below where it breaks through the Taurus, a 
series of places where bridges maintained the 
connection between Syria and Mesopotamia; on 
these crossings, some of which succeeded others 
in course of centuries, see the references in the 
article Biredjik (i. 723). Whether there was al- 
ready a bridge in ancient times at Kal'at Nadjm 
and whether the isolated hill commanding the 
ford was already inhabited or defended, we do 
not know. But it is very probable that a place 
so favoured by nature was used long before the 
coming of the Muslims. What ancient town is to 
be sought on the site of Kal'at Nadjm or the 
immediate vicinity can hardly be decided with 
certainty. Most probably we have to locate 
here the Caeciliana of the Roman 
itineraries (Kaixif^i'a of Ptolemy) ; cf. the 
article Caeciliana in Pauly-Wissowa, Realenzykl. 
d. Mass. Allertunisiuiss. ii. 1172 and Streck’s 
addition in Suppl. i. 266; Regling in A7/u, i. 
472; V. Chapot, La frontier e de FEuphraie (Paris 
1907), p. 281; H. and R. Kiepert, Format orbis 
antiqui.^ part v. (1910); L. Bell, op. cit. (see the 
Bill, there), p. 23. Ainsworth, op. cit.., p. 224 
sought Caeciliana in the ruined site of Sarisat 
(Siesat on Kiepert’s map in Sachau {op. tit.')., 
north of the Sadjur river, whereas the map of 
Syria and Mesopotamia published on a scale of 
I ; 400,000 by the cartographical department of 
the Prussian Survey, sheet ih. (Halab) seeks to 
identify the ancient place in question with the 
modern Khirfan (Djabal al-Hamam, a little N. W. 
of Kal'at Nadjm). Less commendable than 
the identification of Caeciliana with Kal'at Nadjm 
seem to me the other identifications that have 
been proposed: namely with Betammali (Be- 
thammaris), as Benzinger suggests in Pauly-Wissowa, 
op. tit.., iii. 362 (adopted on the above mentioned 
map of Mesopotamia and Syria, i : 400,000) (see 
thereon my additional note in Pauly-Wissowa, 
Suppl. i. 269), also with Callicome (so d’An- 
ville, L' Eupkrate et Tigre., Paris 1779), on which 
see my article on this name in Pauly-Wissowa, 
Suppl. i. 270. The Thilaticomum of the /*'«r- 
raritim Antonini and the Tabula Peutingeriana was 
suggested by Mannert, Gcogr. d. Griech. und Rimer., 
vi. I (Leipzig 1831), p. 394, 397 and Ainsworth, 
op. cit.., i. 224. Ndldeke proposed {op. cit.., p. 13) 
the Gene (Gerrha, Serre) of Ptolemy and the 
itineraries (see the article Gerre in Pauly-Wis- 
sowa, vii. 1270); on what are perhaps its ruins 
see Chapot, op. cit.., p. 282. Finally it should be 
mentioned that Chesney in Expcdit. for the Sur- 
vey of the Rivers Euphrates and Tigris (London 
1856), i. 420 and in Narrative of the Euphrates 
Expedition (London 1868), p. 234, wrongly would 
find Djisr Manbidj — which, as will be emphasised 
immediately, is only an older name for Kal'at 
Nacljm — in the Kara or Biiyiik Manbidj, 10 miles 
to the south of it (which Ndldeke, op. cit,., p. 14 
considers the Eragiza of the classics, Regling in 
Nlio, i. 471 Betammali). 

Al-Baladjiuri {Futuh al-Bulddn, ed. de Goeje) 
P- >5pi 15 tqq. (excerpted by Yakut, i. 478, 8 sql) 
especially mentions that the bridge of Kal'at 
Nadjm was built by the Caliph 'OUiman, but 


expressly adds that, according to some, traces 
were still to be seen of an older bridge, which 
would seem to prove the existence of a river- 
crossing here, dating back to pre-Muhammadan 
times. Al-Baladhurl, however, does not call the 
place Kal'at Nadjm but Djisr Manbidj, “the 
bridge of Manbidj”. The older Arab geographers 
and historians know it only by this name. Even 
if the name Kal'at Nadjm perhaps only begins 
to appear in Arabic literature from the xiith cen- 
tury A. D. (to judge from the references quoted), 
it is clear from an important passage in the Ila- 
labl chronicle (not written, however, till the xvth 
century) of Ibn al-Shihna {al-Durr al-Muntakhab 
fi Ta'rlkh Mamlakat Halab, Beirut 1909; cf. on 
this work above II, 236) that its origin must be 
put back to the tenth century. Here it is stated 
(p. 230), that Kal'at Nadjm was long ago called 
Djisr Manbidj, and remained a little village in 
the Muslim period until it was refounded by 
a certain Nadjm, a slave {ghulTim) of Hubba 
al-SafwanI, about 300 A. H. (912 A. D. ). From this 
Nadjm comes the new name Kal'at Nadjm (N.’s 
citadel), which in time quite supplanted the ear- 
lier name Djisr Manbidj. Similar changes of place- 
names occurred elsewhere in Syria and Meso- 
potamia in the middle ages ; for example the 
strong castle of Kal'at Dawsar, which rose farther 
down the Euphrates on the left bank between 
al-Balis and al-Rakka, received the name Kal'at 
Dja'bar [see the art. DJA'iiAR] after the Arab chief 
Dja'bar b. Malik (in the xi'h century A. D.) had 
taken possesion of it. 

The passage quoted from Ibn al-Shihna’s history 
further shows that the form Kal'at al-Nadjm and 
the translation of the name founded on this as 
“the star-castle”, which have become quite fami- 
liar in European literature (and therefore also on 
maps: Kal'at en-Nedjm), are wrong. The Arabic 
sources, moreover, show, so far as we can see, al- 
most always the correct Kal'at Nadjm; the Syrians 
reproduce this by Kal'a Nagam, e. g. Barhebraeus, 
Chronicon Syriacum (ed. Bedjan), p. 509i “S- 
the reading Kal'at al-Nadjm is occasionally also 
found in our editions of the texts — e. g. in 
Yakut, iv. 165, 8 (against iii. 860, 22; al-Mush- 
tarik, p. 357, 2, al-MardsJd, ii. 443, 2) and al- 
Kazwinl, ii. 160, 23 — it would still have to be 
investigated whether the manuscripts really sup- 
port this reading. At the same time we do not 
deny that later Arabic writers, in ignorance of 
the origin of the name of the place, occasionally 
may have written Kal'at al-Nadjm and this may 
have given the etymology “star-castle”. For ex- 
ample, Ibn al-Shihna {op. cit., p. 229) gives a passage 
from a risdla of the kadi al-Fadil [q. v.], in 
which the latter explains the name of the fort- 
ress in poetical fashion as “a star in the clouds”, 
“an eagle in the sky”. Similarly Ritter {op. cit., x. 
1062, following J. V. Hammer) writes: “The castle is 
said to have taken its name from its height, reaching 
up to the stars”. Lastly Ainsworth {op. cit., i. 
229) takes the name Kal'at al-Nadjm back to al- 
Ma-’mun, who is said to have built an observatory 
here. That the Caliph had observations of the 
heavens made in the region between Palmyra and 
al-Ralfka on the Euphrates is certainly true (cf. 
above i. 498h), but his responsibility for the doubt- 
ful place-name is to be denied, after what we 
have said above. In this connection it may also 
be pointed out that we have several places called 
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Kawkab ( — star) in Nearer Asia, for example one 
in Northern Syria, but an identification of the latter 
with Kal'at al-Na^m, “the stav-castle", which K. 
Roliricht, Gss^k. dcs A onigreiches JcrusaUm (Inns- 
bruck l8g8), p. 237, note 3 proposes, is im- 
possible. It is noteworthy that Hamd Allah 
Mustawfi {N-iiskat al-A'ulub^ ed. G. Le'Strange, vol. 

Leiden 1915, p. 103, 22) says that the citadel 
of Harran was called Kal'^a-i Isi’adjm. As there is 
no confirmation of this in Arabic sources, this 
must be an error of the author’s. 

The citadel and the bridge of Kal'at Nadjm 
play a not unimportant part in the history of 
the wars of Islam. Soon after their invasion 
of Syria the Arabs occupied this region (in 
18 = 639), the Euphrates villages, as al- 
Balai^ur! (p. 175, ,) calls it. In the accounts ol 
the fightings between 'Alt and Mu'awiya, which 
led m 657 A. D. to the battle of Silftn (on the 
right bank of the Euphrates opposite KaTal Iha'bar 
already mentioned) the bridge of Kai'at Nadjm is 
frequently mentioned; cf. e. g. al-fabarr, i. 3259 
rr-ht Tadiarib al-Umam 

ba '■ 7. When ‘U- 

by thts bridge; see Wellhausen, A>as Arabische 
Aetch und sem Sturz (Berlin 1902), p. rtc Tn 
330 (941) after the murder of Iba Ra’ik’ (on 
whom see above ii. 407) there was fighting here 
between the latter’s troops and those of the^Ham- 
damd Nasir al-DawIa; see Zeitschrift d. Deutsch 

late^ as in 

hi H possessors, in turns 

i.^ Mirdasids of Halab (cf. above 

150 ^^awkal, p. 

Ih-n' ^ - eyi. «V.), Sultan Nar al- 

Sria th^A successors in 

AbT’l FMa’ r 7 • to 

Abu 1-Fida, Takwwi al-Buldan, ed. Paris n 2’j'l 

A® ~ on which acc^Jl ifi 

Ta r son n ~ « '‘tong 

garrison m it, which was very troublesome to 

Frank'^Kal'at' N ^>>0 

rranks. Kalat Nadjm was also for a time in the 

we" aho^ ®^Stegmid princes of Irbil (on thlm 
An f ='tid grandsons (ai-.Malik al 

(ed l el L tnc r™^ ^-^93, rrj Abu ’1-Fida’ 

t89; Weil, 

When Hulagu in 658 (,260) began his cam 
paign against Syria (cf. above II ^ 

to hght for the EuphLes crossing! and Ve fortt 

was then'bLJp°of Haklf’acd 

was shut up by him in KilSi "0,^- / 

p. 510, ,7) ^ op- oit., 

Dn the topography of Kal'at Nadjm and the 
present condition of the casUe there, ive have va 
nous accounts by European travelers, % „ 

Heifer and Ainsworth (on their visit togetlfer in 


1836), Sachau (1879), il. V. Oiipeiiheim (1S96) 
and Miss Gertrude L. Bell (1909). According to 
their descrip tion.s, the rocky cone about 160 feet 
high stands quite alone, crowned by the pictures- 
que ruins of the citadel, falling steeply toirards 
the river and fairly difficult of ascent on other 
sides also. All parts of the castle are still standing 
upright and are quite well preserved. Two stories .are 
distinguished with an agglomeration of rooms of 
various sizes. The only parts damaged are those 
which were bombarded during the taking of the 
castle by Tiiikish troops about 1820. When at 
this time an Arab tribe refused tribute to the 
government and took refuge in this stronghold, 
the soldiers of the Pa^a had to besiege and storm 
it, and a large gap was made in the wall in the 
process. A peculiar feature of Kal'at Nadjm are 
Its not yet fully investigated caves and subter- 
ranean pa.ssages, which, according to the Arabs, 
run through below the Euphrates to the Meso- 
potamian side (compare the Oriental stories about 
a similar system of tunnels made by the Queen 
Aenobia in Fr. Muller, Sttcdien fiber Zenobia 
und Palmyra (1902, p. 37). Kal'at Nadjm is 
now quite deserted and forms a refuge only 
for countless wild pigeons and bats. According 
to Sachau, there are still three Arabic inscrip- 
tions here. One of them is carved out over the 
main gateway which is flanked by two high 
towers and gives an account of the restoration 
work done by the Ayyubid al-Malik al-Zahir in 
005 612 (1208 — 1215); beside it, is a second 
wnmh gives the name of the architect, A 
third inscription of the same ruler (of 1215 a. d.) 
may be read over the door of what was once 
tile little mosque of the castle. 

-According to the Arab geographers (Ibn gjubair, 
Vakut, al-KazwinI, al-Marasiii\ a little town lay 
elow the castle rock, probably at the river’s 
f 2®’ served as a market for the numerous 

ravellers as well as for the Beduins of the sur- 
rounding desert. The remains still in existence 
° of an earlier period at the foot of 

e hill on the south cannot, as Sachau observes, 
e considered the remains of a town on account 
ft. which the ground is cut up; but 

e Muslim cemetery in the vicinity with the ruins 
o two buildings (mosques or chapels) may mark 
0 site of the small mediaeval village. At the 
present day there is no bridge there. Whether 
races of any earlier ones can be found seems 
very doubtful. Chesney {Expedition^ i. 420; Nar- 
ra ;z/2, p. 230; see above) has, it is true, thought 
o discover remains of one and M. v. Oppenbeim 
In bridges in no less 

an three places (see Berliner Z-eitschr. fitr Erd- 
xn e, xxxvi. 80 sq. and Byzant. Zeitschr., xiv. 

P- 7), but according to Chapot {op. cil., 
p. 281, note 7), who likewise examined the area 
in question, there is nowhere any trace of such 
remains to be seen. 

south of Kal'at Nadjm, but on 
® bank of the stream, there lies close to 
0 Euphrates a mound of ruins, part of which 
has at one time been swept away by the river, 

M led Tell Mas'udlya, out of which M. v. 

ppenheim dug a large ancient mosaic of the river- 
god Euphrates; see Byzant. Zeitschr..^ xiv. (1905), 
p. 7 and Moritz in the Beitr. zur Assyriologie.^ vii./ii. 
p. 158. Also on the east bank opposite 
at Na^in there lies a very winding system 
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of hills, called Djabal Sarrin after the ancient 
ruined site of Sarrin. S.E. of the latter (N.E. of 
Tell Mas'udiya) rise two great grave-towers, one 
of which has in the second story a porphyry sar- 
cophagus with the oldest known inscription in 
pure Syriac (73 A. D. = 385 Seleucid era). This 
monument of an Edessa man named Ma'nu bar 
Ma'nu, with inscriptions relating to the building 
and to the dece.ased, is of great value from the 
linguistic as well as the palaeographical side. M. 
V. Oppenheim and H. Pognon found and copied 
it independently; cf. Pognon’s publication and 
edition of the text in his Inscriptions Semitiques 
de la Syrie (Paris 1907—1908), p. 15 — 22 (and 
PI. xiv.) and see thereon Noldeke in the Zeitschr. 
f. Assyr.^ xxi. 151—153. The edition of the 
text by B. Moritz in the Bcitrdye zur Assyriologie^ 
vii./ii. 1913, p- 158 — 165 is based on v. Oppen- 
heim’s material. The ancient names of Tell Mas'u- 
diya and Sarrin are unknown; perhaps it was one 
of the above mentioned stations in the itineraries 
(Gerre or Thilaticomum). 

Bibliography: For the name Djisr Man- 
b i dj see Ibn Khordadhbeh in the Bibl. Geogr. 
Arab.^ ed. de Goeje, vi. 98, i, 3; Kudaraa, ibid.^ 
vi. 233, 13; al-Istakhri, ibid.^ i. 62, ,3, 65, 13, 
71, ,7, 76, 8; Ibn Hawljal, ibid.^ ii. 120, 8, 
125, 8, 138, 3, 154, 22; al-Mas'udI, ibid.^ viii. 
44; al-BaladJjuri (ed. de Goeje), p. 150,15; Ibn 
Serapion in the Jottm, of the Royal Asiatic 
Society^ 1895, p. 10, 7; al-Mas'^ttdi, MurudJ al- 
Dhahab (Paris 1861—77), 215, i; Yakut, 

Mtldjam^ ed. Wiistenfeld, i. 478, s; al-Dimashki, 
flukhbat al-Dahr (ed. Mehren), p. 93,18; Safi 
al-Din 'Abd al-Mu^min, Marasid al-Ittilal (ed. 
Juynboll), i. 189, 2; — for Kal‘'at Nadjm: 
al-Idrisi, Nuzhat al-Mushtak^ French transl. by 
Jaubert as Geographic d'Edrisi^ ii. 139; Ibn 
Djubair, Rihla^ ed. Wright-de Goeje, p. 248, 10; 
Valjut, Mtldjam^ iii. 860, 22, iv. 165, 18 ; Yakut, 
al-Mushtarik (ed. Wustenfeld, p. 357, 13; Abu 
’ 1 -Fida^, Takwlm al-Bulddn^ ed. Reinaud and 
de Slane, p. 233; al-Dima.shki, op.cit.^ p. 206, 1; 
Ibn al-'AdIm in Frey tag, Chrestom. Arab. (Bonn 
1834). p. 105, 22; al-KazwIni, ’’AdjWib al-Makh- 
lukdt (ed. Wustenfeld), ii. 160,23; ff’u al-Shihna. 
op. cit.^ p. 158, is; Schnltens, Vita et res gestae 
.... Saladini (Leiden 1755 ), Geogr. s. v. 
Nesjmum; Ritter, Erdkunde^ x. 1053, 1062 — 64; 
Noldeke in the Nachr. d. Gottinger Gesellsch. 
der iVissensch.., iSt 6 ., p. 13 sq.', G. le Strange, 
Palestine under the Moslems (London i8go), 
p. 501 sq. ; G. le Strange, The Lands of the 
Eastern Caliphate (Cambridge 1905), p. 107 
sq. — J. W. Heifer, Reisen in Vordcrasien und 
Indien., ed. by Countess P. Nostiz (Leipzig 1873), 
i. 202 sq. ; Sachau, Reise in Syrien und Meso- 
potamien (Leipzig 1883), p. 153 sq.\ W. R. 
Ainsworth, A Personal Narrative of the Euphra- 
tes Expedition (London 1888), i. 223, 226 — 
234 ; V. Oppenheim, in the Byzant. Zeitschr.., xiv. 
(’905), P- 7; G. L. Bell, Amurath to Amurath 
(London 1911), p. 23 sq.. 34 sq. (2nd ed. 1921, 
not consulted). _ (M. Streck) 

KA'LAT al-RUM. See rU.m k.al'a. 

KAL'^AT SHERKAT, an extensive group of 
ruins in the wilayet of Mosul, on the right bank 
of the Tigris in 35° 30' N. Lat. and 45° 15' E. Long. 
(Greenwich). They rise on the edge of the desert 
on the sharp spur of the hilly lands, cut up by 
many valleys, which slope from the ridge of the 


Khanuka mountains, an eastern spur of the Djabal 
Hamrin, down towards the Tigris. The name Kal'at 
Sherkat is not found in the Oriental writers of 
the middle ages nor, so far as I can see, in those 
of later centuries either. Whether the spelling 
n(T)'HJt “IlStR = Ashshur SH R (n) T (>), which is 
found in Aramaic inscriptions of the Parthian 
period, is really connected with Sherkat, as Jensen 
(Afitt. der Deutsch. 0 / ient-Gesellsch., n”. 60, f). 46) 
supposes, is very doubtful. Perhaps the name 
Sheikat — not Sherkat; cf. Streck, Die Inschriften 
Assurbanipals (Leipzig 1916), p. 792 — only dates 
from the xviiith century a.d. ; in the literature of 
European travellers it seems to appear first about 
the time of Rich (1821). The meaning (? a per- 
sonal name) is quite unknown. The Turks also 
give the place the name (often found where 
Turkish is spoken) of Toprak-Kal'e = “Earth- 
citadel”, which is without significance; cf. Rich, 
op. cit., ii. 137 sq. 

KaPat Sherkat occupies the site of the oldest 
capital of the Assyrian empire, the city of Ash- 
shur, from which the whole district ruled by it also 
took the name Ashshur (Assyria), while the city 
itself apparently derived its name from the national 
deity of this name (hardly the leverse). The site 
offers many advantages for an effective defence 
and was presumably planned by the inhabitants 
of southern Mesopotamia (Babylonia) as a military 
bulwark against the inroads of northern barbarians. 
That Kal'at Sherkat was fortified in the archaic 
period has been shown by the excavations of the 
Deutsche Orientgesellschaft. These further show 
that the Semitic settlement was preceded by a 
non-Semitic (Sumerian) occupation; Sumerian sculp- 
tures have been found which are closely connected 
with those from Telloh in South Babylonia (about 
2600 B.C.). In the time of the third Babylonian 
dynasty of Ur (2296—2786 B.C.), Ashshur was a 
small state dependent on Babylonia. The beginnings 
of Ashshur may safely be put back to 3000 n.c. 
and perhaps even farther; thereon cf., mo.st re- 
cently, Weidner in Boghazkdi-Studien, Heft 6 {Der 
Zug Sargons von Akkad., Leipzig 1922), p. 9 ^. 
Some not inconsiderable time before 2000 B.C. an 
end was made of the Sumerian colonisation of 
Ashshur by the invasion of the Semites. 

The numerous historical inscriptions, which were 
brought to light by the excavations of the Deut- 
sche Orient-Gesellschaft in KaFat Sherkat have 
extended in a most unexpected fashion our know- 
ledge of the history of the city and kingdom of 
Ashshur, especialiy with regard to the older periods. 
Its chronology now begins about 2300 B.C. or even 
earlier. From Puzur Ashir I (20S6 — 2072) to the 
fall of Nineveh, with the help of the dynastic 
lists of Ashshur, we can restore the series of rulers 
without a gap; cf. E. Weidner, Die Nonige von 
Assyrien., Neue chronol. Dokumente aus Assur., in 
the Alitt. der Vorderasiat.-Aegypt. Gesellsch.., xxvi. 
(1921), nO. 2; with the chronological list of the 
kings of Ashshur given there (p. 64 sq.) compare 
the (somewhat later) list given by Schroeder in 
Keilschrifttexte aus Assur historischen Inhalts, 
Heft 2 (1922), p. lol sq. 

Ashshur retained its place as capital down to 
the middle of the tenth century B.c. Older rulers 
built other towns as royal residences, but 
only temporarily, for example Salmanassar I 
(1280 — 1261) chose Kalkhu (Bibl. Hebr. KSlah) 
farther to the north at the mouth of the upper 
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Zab for his capital and his son and successor Tu- 
kulti Ninurta I (1260 — 1232) built a new capital 
for himself in the immediate vicinity of Ashshur 
to the northeast of it, which he called after him- 
self Kar (‘wall, citadel of) Tukulti Ninurta 
(now the ruins of Tulul ‘Akr). After their death 
both these towns again lost their predominance 
to Ashshur. It w'as only from the tenth century 
onwards that the latter became more and more 
overshadowed by Kalakh and Nineveh 
and the later kings chose these two places only 
as the centres of their kingdom. Ashshur survived 
the fall of Nineveh, however; cf. Streck, op. cit..^ 
CDXLiv and note 3 and p. cdxlix, note i. It is 
mentioned in the proclamation of Cyrus to the 
Babylonians, which is preserved in cuneiform. 
During the greater part of the Graeco-Roman 
period, especially in the 400 years of the Par- 
thian epoch (which is represented by countless 
remains of buildings), it was an inhabited town, 
and as such — under other names (Kainai; per- 
haps also Labbana and Libba) — it is several 
times mentioned by classical authors; thereon cf. 
E. Ilerzfeld \n Mevinon., i. (1907), p. 98 ry., 237 
sq. In the Parthian strata of the ruins of KaPat 
Sherkat 43 Aramaic inscriptions, mainly in me- 
moriam, were found, which, in so far as they were 
dated, cover the period of the Seleucid (Arsakid?) 
era (199/200 — 227/228 A.D.), i. e. they cease just 
with the rise of the Sassanians. An interesting 
fact is also to be deduced from these documents, 
that the cult of Assyrian deities and names of gods 
still survived in Asisliur in the third century A. D. 
On these inscriptions cf. Jensen in the Siizungs- 
berichte dtr Berliner Akademie.^ I9t9i lih. 1042 — 
1051, and in the Mitt. d. deutsch. Orient-Ge- 
sellsch..! 19205 nO. 60. 

The name AshsJjur appears in the Aramaic 
form Athtlra as early as the old Persian version 

.‘I’® Behistun inscription; see Weissbach, £>ie 
I^eilinschriften der Acheterneniden (=: Vorderosiat. 
Bibl..^ iii,), p. 140. By Athura we have here pro- 
bably not to understand the whole of Assyria 
but only the district of Ashshur. The classical 
authors give the Aramaic equivalent of Ashshur 
in the form 'Aroufla, ’Aroplee; see Pauly-Wissowa, 
Rcalenzykl. d. klass. Altertumszvissenseh,.j ii. 2260' 
Plerzfeld, op, cit,.^ i. 127. A shsh ur presumably be- 
came more and more deserted under the Sassanians. 
The Syriac authors know of Athor down 
to the late middle ages as the name of a parish' 
see G. Hoffmann , A uszuge aits syrisch. Aktei 
persischer Mdrtyrer (Leipzig 1880), p. 175, 210 
The Arab geographers of the middle age: 
likewise are acquainted with Athur. It is giver 
by them firstly as an earlier name of Mosul, ther 
as the name of the province which was later usuallj 
called al-DjazIra and finally as the name of a ruir 
near al-Salamiya (probably the Biblical Resen, zl 
miles N.W. of Nimrud, the ancient Kalakh; cf 
Streck, op. cit..i p. CDXxvi). Sometimes A k u r is 
written instead of Athur and sometimes the one, 
sometimes the other noted as a variant. Akur is 
either to be regarded as a corruption or, perhaps 
better,_as a parallel dialect form. Cf. for Athur 
or Akur: Ibn Rosteh in the Bibl. Geogr. Arab.. 
vir. 104, 6 (ard Athur, “land of A.” = Mosul)' 
"iakut, MtP^am (ed. Wiistenfeld), i. 119, ,5' 
3407 51 n8, 18. For the Djazirat Akur see 

\ahut, ii. 72^ ,3^ 231,9; this coincides 

with the Iklim Athur (Akur), the KAijur* (region 


of) A., of v\hich only al-Mukaddn,''! Geogr. 

Aroth..^ iii. 20, 3; cf. aK<> 27, 10, 2S, 7) si.eaks and 
which, according to him, i.s divided into three 
largo divihions. On Akfir as an older 

name for JJjazira sec above i. and G. Le Sirange, 
The Lands oj the f.astern Caliphate (Cambridge 
1905)7 P- 86. 

From the statements of the .Arab geographers 
this much is evident that in the middle ages a 
ruin was still known which covered the site of 
the ancient Ashshur; only the name had been 
erroneously connected with a deserted locality near 
al-Salamiya. It may here be recalled that, according 
to Layard, Nineveh and Babylon (London 1853), 
p. 165, the Arabs at the present day call a high 
hill in the corner of the ruins of Nimrud (Kalakh) 
‘Tell Athur’. The Arab geographers further make 
the observation, which is quite correct, that the 
earlier name of the province of al-DjazIra, which, 
indeed, practically coincides in area with the an- 
cient Assyria, is derived from the deserted town 
of Athtir. When Athur ultimately came to be 
erroneously regarded as the ancient name of the 
later capital Mosul, we have a false identification 
here similar to the case of Baghdiid, which western 
travellers throughout the middle ages down to 
Pietro della Valle (1616 — 17) equated with Ba- 
bylon and always called so. 

On the -Viabic names Athur or Akur cf. also 
A. Schultens, Vita et res gestae . . . Saladini (Lei- 
den 1755), Bid. Geogr. s. v. Mosula; P'r. Tuch, 
De Nino urbe (Leipzig 1845), p. 16 sq.\ Tuch’s 
Kommentar itber die Genesis., 2nd ed. by Merx 
(Halle 1871), p. 61 sq.\ Layard, Nineveh and its 
Remains^ (London 1849), ii. 245. 

The ruined area of Kal'at Sherkat is of con- 
siderable extent (nearly 180 acres), very little 
smaller than that of the two other royal cities of 
Assyria, Kalah (Nimrud) and Nineveh (Kuyundjik)- 
It is sharply defined; there is no doubt on any 
side as to how far the ancient city reached. The 
Tigris flowed along the east front; the north front 
was formed by a natural ledge of rock, which 
was strengthened by defensive walls and made 
inaccessible. On the finest part of Ashshur, in 
the eastern part of the north plateau, the Sham- 
mar Shekh Ferhan Pasha in the second half of 
the xixth century founded a settlement which later 
became a Turkish outpost, which until the Great 
War served as barracks for troops of regular ca- 
valry or mounted police. Apart from this tem- 
porary use as a military post by the government, 
Kal'at Sherkat has been quite uninhabited since 
the memory of man. 

The extensive ruins early excited the interest 
of European travellers. Their importance was first 
emphasised by Cl. Rich, who examined them 
carefully on a Tigris journey in March 1821; see 
his Narrative of a Residence in Koordistan (Lon- 
don 1836), ii, 137 sq. In 1836 Ross visited them; 
see a communication by him in the fourn. of 
the Royal Geogr. Society, ix. (1839), p. 45* — 453- 
The first thorough description of the site we owe 
to W. Ainsworth. He visited it along with Layard 
and Mitford in 1840 when on an excursion to 
al-Hadr [q. v., ii. 204] (the caravan road to al- 
Hadr branches off at KaPat Sherkat; see his re- 
port in the Journ. of the Royal Geogr. Society, 
xi. (1482), p. 4 — 8). Layard again in 1847 spent 
two days at KaPat Sherljat, engaged in examining 
the ruins ; see Layard, Nineveh and its Remains , 
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ii. 45 — 63. Later (1852) H. Rassani conducted 
excavations on the spot^ on these cf. Layard, 
Ninev^Ji and Babylon (London 1S53), p. 581 and 
H. Rassam, Ashnr and the Land of Nimrod 
(New York 1857), p. 1321. 

A systematic examination of the whole 
system of ruins was first effected between 
Sept. 1903 and June 1914 by excavations of the 
Deutsche Orientgesellschaft which extended over 
practically the whole site of the town. Accurate 
plans were made of all parts examined. As the 
excavations proved, the kings Tiglathpileser I 
(1115 — 1103) and Salmanassar III (859 — 825) 
in particular displayed very great activity in buil- 
ding at Ashshur; the latter renovated completely 
almost all the great works of his predecessors. 
The most prominent buildings within the town 
are the great temples — the sanctuary of Ishtar, 
the oldest of all, showing a Sumerian stratum 
below it, then the A^shur temple, also of very 
great antiquity, called E-Kharsag-kurkurra with a 
great temple tower (sikkuraiu) belonging to it, 
and lastly the sanctuary of Anu and Adad. Be- 
sides there was a series of smaller temples; of 
special interest is a “New Year Festival House”, 
a work of Sanherib (705 — 682), discovered before 
the city gates. Palaces also were uncovered; but 
we have not yet detailed information regarding 
them. The powerful fortifications (double 
wall, Tigris-quay, wall and citadel) with which 
the Assyrian rulers protected their capital are 
most impressive. Among the monuments brought 
to light in great number special mention should 
be made of two rows of steles with reliefs and 
inscriptions (one north of kings and one south 
of officials), which belong to the xivth — viith cen- 
turies and are of fundamental importance for our 
knowledge of Assyrian history. The topographical 
and archaeological investigation of the site has, at 
last, also given us a clear picture of the extent 
and significance of the erstwhile “city of the Par- 
thians” (we have to distinguish two periods of 
Parthian building). 

An exhaustive work on the topography and 
history of Ashshur based on the German ten 
years’ excavations on a large scale is not yet 
available. For the present we have only the offi- 
cial reports, almost all by W. Andrae, the leader 
of the German expedition in Assyria, published 
in the Miiteilungen der Deutschen Orie?it-Gesell- 
schaft^ N®. 20 — 22, 25 — 26, 28 — 29, 31 — 33, 
36, 38, 40, 42—45, 47—49, 51 and 54- On two 

of the principal temples, on the fortificatory works 
and the rows of steles, Andrae has published 
monographs in the Wissensch. Veroffentl. der 
Deutsch. Orient-Gesellsch.^ namely : Der Anu-Adad- 
Tempel in Assur (Leipzig 1 909 ; = Wissensch. 
V er'offentl..^ N®. 10) ; Die Stelenreihe von Assur 
(19*3; = ‘’P- "A, N®. 24); Die Festungwerke von 
Assur (1913, 2 vols.; = op. cit..^ N". 23); Die 
archaischen Jstar-Tempel in Assur (1922; = op. 
cit. N®. 39). 

The yield in inscriptions from the exca- 
vations in Ashshur has been very rich and exceed- 
ingly important. They have to a very great extent 
extended our knowledge of Assyrian chronology, 
history and religion. The publication of the texts 
is likewise being done in the Wissensch. Veroffentl. 
der Deutsch. Orient-Gesellsch. ; so far there have 
appeared; Keilschrifttexte aus Assur historischen 
Inhalts.^ 2 parts, Leipzig 1911 and 1922, ed. by 


Messerschmidt and Schrocder (= Wissensch. Ver- 
offentl., n®. 16 and 37); Keilschrifttexte aus Assur 
religiosen Inhalts, ed. by Ebeling, vol. i. 1915 — 

1919 (=: op. cit., n®. 28), vol. ii. (part i — 2), 

1920 (= op. cit., n®. 34); Keilschrifttexte aus 
Assur verschiedenen Inhcilts, ed. by Schroeder, 
1920 (= op. cit., n®. 35); Altaramaische Urkun- 
den aus Assur (dating from the latest period of 
the Assyrian empire), ed. by Lidzsbarski 1921, 
op. cit., n®. 38. 

Bibliography". Apart from the references 
already given we may mention the following: 
Ritter, Frdkunde, xi. 666 sq., 67I — 676; Fr. 
Delitzsch, Wo lag das Parodies? (Leipzig 1881), 
p. 252 — 255. Delitzsch also in 1903, before the 
beginning of the German excavations, drew up 
a sketch of the history of the town (especially 
its buildings) based on the inscriptions then 
known, in the Mitteilungen der Deutsch. Orient- 
Gesellsch., n®. 20, p. 30 — 36; M. V. Oppenheim, 
Vom Mittelmeer zum persischen Golf (Berlin 
1900), ii. 203 — 210; E. Herzfeld in Memnon, 
i- (1907), P- 97—116, 231 sq., 237; M. Streck, 
Die Isischriften Assurbanipals (Leipzig 1916), 
iii. 773; B. Meissner, Bahylonien und Assyrien, 
i. (Heidelberg 1920), passim (see Index), esp. 
p. 12 sq., 33 sq., 300 sq. — The best map of 
the region of Kal'at Sherkat is the one of Me- 
sopotamia and Syria published by the cartogra- 
phical department of the Prussian Survey on 
the seale of l : 400,000, sheet 4 C (Samarra). 
The latest plan of the ruins of Ashghur is 
given by Andrae in his Die Feslnngswerke von 
Assur (1913), Plates i. and iii. On the flora 
of Kal'at Sherljat and district E. Herzfeld writes 
in the Orientalist. Literaturzeit., Suppl. ii., Ber- 
lin (1908) on the basis of the collection made 
by him as a member of the German expedition 
in Ashshur in 1903 — 1905 and (somewhat en- 
larged) in Sarre-Herzfeld, Archneolog. Reise im 
Euphrat und Tigrisgebiet , iv. (Suppl. Berlin 
1920), p. 25 — 26. He gives the plant-names in 
the dialect of the half nomadic ^ebbur Arabs 
of the district. (M- Streck) 

KALA"^. See Constantinople, 1 , 867. 
KALA’UN, al-Malik al-Mansur Saif al-Din 
Abu ’l-Ma^ai.I al-AlfI (the ‘Thousander’, a name, 
it is said, given him because he was bought for 
1000 pieces of gold) al-Salihi al-Nai)JMI, the 
sixth Sultan of the Bahri [q. v.] Mamlnks, 
born in Kipcak [q. v.], was brought to Egypt, sold 
to Sultan Sahh Aiyub [q. v.] and manumitted by 
him in 647 (1247). The beginning of his career 
is unknown. Under Sultan Baibars [q. v.] he be- 
came commander of a thousand. He later dis- 
tinguished himself in a campaign in 671 (1272) 
against the Mongols by a skilfully executed pass- 
age of the Euphrates and again in 672 (1273) 
in a war against the Armenians. Sultan Baraka 
Khan, son of Baibars, sent him again against the 
Armenians in 677 (1278)* M/’lien this Sultan was 
deposed a year later, the Emirs chose his seven- 
year-old brother al-Malik al-^Adil Salamish as Sul- 
tan and appointed Kala^Un his guardian and Ata- 
bek. In reality Kala’un ruled and was mentioned 
in the Friday prayer and on the coins along with 
Salamish ; after three months Salamish was deposed 
and Kala^un in due form raised to the throne and 
confirmed by the Caliph. While he was at once 
recognised in Egypt, he had to fight a rival in 
Syria, the Emir Sonkor al-Ashkar, who was chosen 
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Sultan in Damascus by the Syrian troops. Sonkor 
found support among the lieduins of Syria, as 
well as with the sous of Baibars, the deposed 
Baraka lOran, to whom on his deposition Karak 
[q. V.] had been given as an independent prin- 
cipality, and his brother Khidr, who occupied 
several fortresses in the southern part of Syria. 
Both sides gathered together their armies; there 
was a battle in the beginning of 679 (1279) south 
of Damascus, which was decided in favour of 
Kala^un, as a result of the desertion of Damascus 
troops. Baraka Khan had died shortly before, his 
brother Kkidr was glad to conclude peace with 
Kala’un in the spring of the year 680, by which 
lie was granted Karak as a fief. Sonkor had ap- 
pealed for assistance to the Mongols and they, 
always ready for loot, had invaded Northern Syria, 
plundering as they went. When the Mongols were 
preparing for a second campaign on a larger 
scale, Sonkor, who had become afraid of his too 
ardent friends, had made peace with Kala^un on 
condition that he was left the North Syrian fort- 
resses of Sahyun, Shaizar, Apamea and several 
other places to rule independently. Freed from 
these opponents, Kala^un was able to devote his 
attention to the invading Mongols, who were rein- 
forced by Armenians, Franks and Georgians. The 
armies met at Hims. In spite of their superior- 
ity at first , the Mongols were defeated and 
had to withdraw from Syria. While the Sultan, 
as we have seen, was threatened from several 
sides, the Crusaders, who still occupied the greater 
part of the Syrian coast, had not decided to col- 
lect their full strength for a decisive effort. Only 
the Knights of St. John in the fortress of Marljab 
had enticed the governor of Hisn al-Akrad [q. v.], 
who was approaching it, into an ambush and in- 
flicted a severe defeat on him in a surprise attack; 
after the destruction of the Mongol army, they, 
like the Count of Tripolis and the Templars a 
year later, were content to have peace on favour- 
able terms. An agreement was also made with 
the city of 'Akka in 682 (1283). Katfun, how- 
ever, punished the Armenians for the help they 
had given the Mongols, by invading their country 
and doing them great damage by plundering and 
ravaging it. 

The Khan of the Mongols, Abaka [q. v.] died 
in 680 (1281); his successor adopted Islam, taking 
the name Ahmad. Letters and embassies were 
exchanged between him and Kala’an and although 
their relations did not result in an alliance, they 
were by no means unfriendly. In 683 (1284) 
Ahmad was murdered. His successor Arghun [q. v.] 
remained a pagan and favoured the Jews and 
Christians in his Empire. His plan was to induce 
the Pope and the king of France to cooperate with 
him in a crusade against Kala^un. This scheme, 
however, did not materialise. The Sultan for his 
part entered into diplomatic negotiations with the 
republic of Genoa, with whom he concluded a 
commercial treaty; he had a kind of defensive 
alliance with king Alfonso of Castile and James 
of Sicily. Eml)assies were exchanged with the By- 
zantine Emperor, with the Emperor Rudolf of 
Hapsburg, the king of Yemen and the prince of 
Ceylon. The prince Tudan Mangu of Kipcak, who 
became a convert to Islam, obtained from Kala’un, 
as the first ruler in Islam, a title and a standard 
with a coat'of-anns. 

It was Kala^an’s aim to extend his rule over 


the whole of Syria. To attain this end he did not 
hesitate to lirc.ak his treaties with the Ciusaders. 
For example at the beginning of 684 (1285) he 
fell suddenly upon the fortress of the Knights of 
St. John at Markab and undermined the walls so 
rapidly with his sappers, that the garrison had to 
surrender and depart. He adopted another plan 
to capture the stronghold of Maraklya, built in 
the sea near the coast and considered impregnable. 
It belonged to a vassal of Bohemund Vll of Tri- 
polis. Kala’un puisued and threatened the latter 
so long that finally he bought it from his vassal, 
and let the Sultan dismantle it to appease him. Mar- 
garet of Tyre had to purchase peace with Kala^Qn 
on humiliating terms. Flaving thus consolidated 
his position, he was able in 686 (1287) to think 
of depriving his old opiaonent Sonkor al-Ashkar 
of his possessions in Syria. In the course of several 
campaigns he compelled him to give up his king- 
dom and retire to Cairo. He threatened Khidr, 
prince of Karak, so long that the latter finally 
yielded up his principality to him. In 688 
(1289) he decided to captuie Tripolis, the largest 
town still in the possession of the Crusaders. 
Prince Bohemund had died and his mother and 
sister were making claims on the vacant throne. 
The Sultan intervened in the quarrel and finally 
began the siege of the town. Although Tripolis 
received help from the sea, its position soon be- 
came desperate, so that the mother of the late 
ruler left the town with the Genoese and Venetian 
colony. With the help of his sappers the Sultan 
succeeded in undermining the walls and took the 
town by assault. It was for the most part destroyed 
and not rebuilt till a few years later, several miles 
from the sea on the bank of the river Kadisha. 
(From the Christian period date the great mosque, 
the Tailan mosque, both formerly churches, and 
the foundations of the citadel). The stronghold 
of Batiun, south of Tripolis, was shortly after- 
wards taken. This was Kala^Qn’s last feat of arms. 
When about to depart next year to besiege ‘AkkS 
on the pretext that Muslims had been robbed and 
murdered by Christians there, he died quite near 
Cairo, just after starting for Syria. Besides his 
continuous campaigns in Syria he had also to 
wage war against Nubia. In two battles he was 
victorious against king Shamamum but he could 
only maintain his authority there as long as his 
armies remained. He gained no permanent success 
in Nubia, although he succeeded in making king 
Shamamum resume payment of the ancient tribute. 
He had frequently to take the field with full 
strength against the Beduins of South Palestine 
and Upper Egypt; it is a sign of his strengt 
that he, unlike other Sultans, was able to subdue 
the rebels completely. Kala'an, on the whole, 
maintained his authority over the sacred city o 
Mecca, although the Sharif from time to time 
endeavoured to make himself independent. 

Sultan Kala’un succeeded in consolidating Mam- 
luk power in Syria and gradually made good the 
damage done by the incursions and ravages o 
the Mongols. We find his renovations on a grw 
scale in the citadels of Aleppo, Baalbek and Da- 
mascus. His most famous building is the hospiW 
in Cairo in which there were large wards for t e 
different illnesses, laboratories, kitchens, amp e 
storerooms with provisions and medicaments, 
was connected with a mosque and a school (se 
below). He was the only one of the Mamlu 
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Sultans to found a dynasty; his descendant in the 
fifth generation reigned till 783 (1382). 

Bibliography. Quatreniere, Hist, ties Sul- 
tans mamlouks (transl. of al-MakrIzi, SulTik)., 
ii./i. I — III, with appendices; al-Makrizi, al- 
Khitat (Bulak 1270), ii. 238, 379 sqq..^ 406 — 8; 
Ibn Taghribardi, al-Manhal al-SaJi^ MS. Vienna 
329, ii. f. 187a — iSSb; Rec. des Hist, des Croi- 
sades^ Historiens orient.., i. — iii. passim; Muir, 
Mamluk or Slave Dynasty., p. 33— 42 ; Reinaud, 
Extr. des Historiens orient. (Paris 1829), p. 539 — 
569; Ibn lyas, Bad^V- al-Zuhur (Bulak 1311/2), 
1. 1 14 — 9; Weil, Gesch. d. Chalifen., iv. 113 — 
173; M. Herz Pascha, Die Baugrtippe des Sul- 
tans Qaliiun in Cairo in the Abh. des Ham- 
burg. Kolonialinst.^ xxxii. (Series B, xxii.); S. 
Lane Poole, Cairo'^ (1898), p. 33 — 36. 

(Soberniieim) 

KALAW DH IYA. according to Yakut, Mu''d;am, 
ed. Wiistenfeld, iv. 167 a fortress near Ma- 
la ty a, undoubtedly the ancient Claudia s, 
which is mentioned as early as Pliny, Historia 
Naturalis., v. 85 as Claudiopolis, and under the 
later Roman Empire was one of the castra prae- 
sidiaria., the fortified permanent camps on the 
eastern frontier between Samosata and Melitene. 
It was taken from the Arabs and destroyed by 
Constantine V Copronymos, probjbly in 755 A. D., 
together with Malatya (al-Baladhuri, ed. de Goeje, 
p. 186 jy., Abu ’ 1 -Fida\ TuVfM, under the years 
133 and 138 of the Hidjra; Barhebraeus, Kethabhn 
de Makhtebhanuth Zabhvi., ed. Bedjan, Paiis 1890, 
p. 122 below), but retaken and rebuilt by the 
‘Abbasid al-MansUr in 140 (757/758) (al-BaladhuvI, 
p. 188 = Ibn alAdiir, ed. Tornberg, v. 382; Abu 
’ 1 -Faradj, Td’rlkk Mukhtasar ed. SalhanI 

(Bairut 1890), p. 210, without giving a date; accord- 
ing to Ya^ut, op. cit.., in 141 A. H.) and the Christian 
population transplanted to Constantinople (Mi- 
chael Syrus, Kethabhd de Makhtebhanut Zabhne., 
ed. Chabot, ii. 518, 522). In the first quarter of 
the tenth century the district of Melitene again 
passed under Byzantine rule and was not lost 
again until the Saldjuk invasion; in the tractate 
vcfi •nupxSpofj.vi^ Trahsjiov (de velitatione bellied) of 
the second half of the tenth century the place is 
mentioned under the name ra KaAoi/JVa along 
uith Melitene (Leo Diaconus, ed. Bonn 1828, 
p. 250). Armenian bands entered the district 
of Kalawdhiya and established themselves there 
in 1066 (Michael Syrus, op. cit.., iii. 158). The 
Byzantines were followed in their rule in these 
regions by the Danishmandoghlu and their rivals, 
the Saldjuks of Konya. In this period Kalawdhiya 
is repeatedly mentioned by the Syriac chroniclers, 
for the last time in the year 1273 (Michael Syrus, 
op. cit.., p. 304, year H52, p. 400, year 1185; 
Barhebraeus, op. cit.., i. 522 = ii. 543, year 1257; 
id.gi. 549 =: ii. 574, year 1273); among other things 
they report that in October 1152 the Euphrates 
overflowed its banks as the result of a great 
landslide and made a way out at the foot of the 
hills of K. (see Michael Syrus, op. cit., p. 306 = 
Barhebraeus, op. cit, i. 341, ii. 348). Hamdu’llah 
Mustawfl, A’uzhat al-Kulub, ed. Le Strange, p. 
98 sq., knows K. under the name Erkalawdiya as 
a considerable fortified place in a fertile region, 
which produced corn, cotton, grapes and fruit 
plentifully; he thinks, like Yakut, that Ptolemaeus, 
the author of the Almagest came from there, and 
was therefore called al-Kalawdi. 


With this the place disappears from history ; 
for, although Hadjdjl Khalifa (xviidi cent. A. i>.) 
still mentions Erkludiya in his Djihdnnumd. p. 
6oi, he only knows it from Ilamdu’llah Mustawfl 
and Otter, Voyage en Tmqitie et en Perse (Paiis 
1748), ii. 284 (beginning of the xviiiik century) 
translates, as usual with him, only the statements 
of the Turkish geographer. The site has so far 
not been discovered ; Ainsworth , Travels and 
Researches in Asia Minor (London 1842), i. 263 
wishes to identify the ancient Claudias with the 
modern K'alchta [q. v.], which is, however, im- 
possible because the Syriac chioniclers mention 
Kalawdhiya and K'akhta together contempora- 
neously as different places. 

Bibliography: Rungc in Pauly-Wissowa, 
Rcalenzykl. des klass. Alter turns, s. v. Claudia; 
Tomaschek in the Beitr. z. alten Geschichte u. 
Geographic, Festschr. fur H. Kiepert (Berlin 
1898), p. 141; Vincent W. Yorke in The 
Geographical Journal, viii. (1896), p. 463 
and 471. (J. H. Mordtmann) 

KALB, the dog, is also in Islam one of the 
“unclean beasts,” primarily because its flesh may 
not be eaten (al-Nawawi, Minhadj al-Tdhbin, ed. 
V. d. Berg, iii. 3 1 2); and further because, according 
to the Hadith, there are several special regulations 
regarding it. For example dogs render food which 
they lick impure and render unavailable water 
intended for ritual purifications (al-BuWrhari, 
Wudtf, bab 33). Vessels, likewise, which have 
been licked by dogs, require to be cleaned several 
times, including once with sand. In a certain way 
they render impure the whole room in which 
they are; for angels do not enter a house in 
which there is a dog and Muhammad had first 
to sprinkle the place on which a young dog had 
lain concealed with purificatory water before 
Djibril would appear to him (Muslim, Libas, trad. 
ht sqql). — Logs “cut off the salat”, i. e. they 
make the salat worthless when they come into 
the immediate vicinity of the man at prayer (Ibn 
Madja, Ikama, bab 30) and one is all the more 
inclined to attribute this rule to the impurity of 
the dog, as it also holds for menstruating women. 
The Arab commentators, however, explain it by 
saying that the dog frightens the worshipper and 
distracts him from his devotions (al-Sindl, com- 
mentary on Ibn Masija as cited above). This 
is especially true of the black dog, for “he is 
Satan”. This saying is either to be interpreted 
literally as meaning that Satan occasionally ap- 
pears in the form of a black dog (cf. Faust) or it 
only means that black dogs in general are con- 
sidered particularly dangerous. Dogs in general 
are considered noxious and should therefore be 
exterminated (al-Kasa’i, Said wa 'l-jpiiaba ih, bab 

g 14), but as “Allah docs not create anything 

in which there is not a trace of his wisdom” 
(al-Sindi, commentary on this passage), this rule 
is applied only to black dogs. 

It is only permitted to keep dogs for 
hunting, for herding and for watching (al-Nasa"l, 
op. cit.)-, whoever keeps a forbidden dog has to 
forfeit a portion of his possessions daily (cf. Ba- 
bylon. Talmud, Sk'Mdth, fob 63a: “whoever pos- 
sesses a dangerous dog keeps good fortune away 
from his house”). Dealing in dogs on the 
other hand is strictly forbidden (al-Bukhari, Buyu , 
bab 25). 

But in spite of its impurity and dangerousness 
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the Arabs are able to appreciate the good qua- 
lities and services of the dog. Muhammad him- 
self promises a woman a divine reward for a 
kindness, which she had done a thirsty dog (al- 
Bukhari. Wudi^^ bab 33), and al-KazwInl (p. 403) 
characterises the dog as “a particularly intelligent, 
very useful animal, patient in hunger and on the 
watch, -whose cleverness and fidelity are shown 
in many ways”. Al-Kazwini describes very fully 
the symptoms of hydrophobia; cf. thereon Ba- 
bylon. Talmud.^ Ydma^ fol. 8311; “there are five 
symptoms in a mad dog; its mouth is open, its 
saliva runs, its ears have a foul smell, its tail 
lies limply on its hips and it wanders aimlessly 
along the sides of the streets”. 

The dog of the seven sleepers (Sura xviii. 
17) is a special matter. According to al-BaidawI 
(ed, Fleischer, p. 557) it was a .dog with the gift 
of speech, in al-Tabari’s view ( 7 h/«r, xv. 141, 
ist ed. p. 131), a man in the form of a dog, but 
perhaps simply an ordinary dog. — On the dog- 
star (Sirius) see al-kalb and al-shi'ra. 

Bibliography: The passages in other 
collections of Tradition parallel to the traditions 
quoted. Al-KazwinI, '^Ai 1 ja'‘ib al-MaMukal (ed. 
WUstenfeld), p. 403 sq.\ al-Damiri, Kit. Hayat 
al-Hayawan al-Kubra (Cairo 1275), ii. 320 — 
360. Travellers in the East, e. g. Ch. M. Doughty, 
Travels in Arabia Deserta (Cambridga 1888), 
s. Ind. ; A. Musil, Arabia Petraea.^ iii. (Vienna 
1908), s. Ind.; Julius Euting, Tagbuch einer Reise 
in Innerarabien^ ii. 53 on dogs’ names. On 
dogs in Oriental towns cf. von Oppenheim, 
Vom Mittelmeer zum Persischen Golf (Berlin 
1899—1900), i. 69—71, (B. Joel). 

al-KALB, the Dog-Star in astronomy: 
^urai al-Kalb al-akbar (the constellation of the 
Oreat Dog) and Surat aBKalh al~asghar (con- 
stellation of the Little Dog) or aiso Surat 
al-Kalb al-Mutakaddim (constellation of the'fore- 
runner dog ; vfoxuosv ) , the former known as 
canis major and the latter as canis minor, 
two constellations of the southern heavens, the 
names and configuration of which the Arabs 
took out of al - ]\Padyisti of Ptolemaios, 
Like the latter, the Arabs allotted 18 stars to 
the sura proper of Canis Major, of which Sirius 
(al-Sht ra Kabur') is of the first magnitude 
(actually i.6), while outside of the constellation 
lie 1 1 stars, and to Canis Minor two stars of 
which Prokyon (« Canis Minoris, al-ShPra 
ghumaisep) is also of the first magnitude (actually 
0.5). As regards the stellar co-ordinates (lati- 
tude and longitude), the star-catalogues of 'Abd 
al-Rahman al-Safi (d. 376 = 986) and al- 
Birun i (d. 440 = 1048) are based entirely on the 
Ptolemaic Almagest.^ while the star-catalogue of 
Ulugh Beg prepared for the period 1437 contains 
numerous new definitions of star positions. 

The name Dog-Star probably goes back to 
ancient Egypt where the modern Sirius («/>«e 
= burning, brilliant — with the addition of Kuwv 
— Dog-Star) was called Sofdet.^ which undoubtedly 
became the Greek Sothis. The name of the star 
had originally nothing to do with dog, but in the 
Greek terracottas which are frequently found in 
Jsis, to whom the star was sacred, is often 
lepresented with a dog and (according to L. Bor- 
chardt) with a particular kind of dog, the so- 
called Armant (Erment)-dog. Sirius alone is also 
reproduced in terracottas in that way; sometimes 


he also has a .star above his head. According to 
BorcharJt, it is not improliablc that the star which 
appears in the star-tables from the Ramesid graves, 
which precedes or follows SopJet, is the modern 
Prokyon. 

In Babylonia .Sirius was called “Arrow-Star”, 
never Dog-Star. The older Babylonian name (ac- 
cording to F. X. Kugler) was Kakkah miskre.^ the 
late Babylonian Kak KaPiti (“weapon of the 
bow” = “arrow”). 

Bibliography. Schjellerup, Description des 
etoiles fixes (St. Petersburg 1874; transl. of the 
Kitab al-Kawakib al-thdbita = “Book of the 
fixed Stars” of 'Abd al-Rahman al-Sufi); al- 
Blruni, al-Kanun al-Mas’^tidl (Berlin, MS. Orient. 
8 #., 275, Verseickn. d. arab. Handschr., N®. 5667, 
p. 209^ ryy,); al-Khwarizml, Mafatih aldUlum 
(ed. V. Vloten), p. 213; al-Mas'udI, Murudj 
al-Dhahab (Paris 1861 — 77), iii. 316 sq.\ al- 
Kazwlnl, ’’Adjaib al-Makhlukat (ed. Wiisteu- 
feld), p. 39 ry. ; L. Ideler, Unttrsuch. iiber den 
Urspnmg u, die Bedeutung der Sternnamen (Ber- 
lin 1809), p. 238 jyy.; C. A. Nallino, O/r/r or/re- 
nomicum, ii. 1 71; Ed. B. Knobel, U lug Beg's 
Catalogue of Stars (Washington 1917); finally 
on the importance of Sirius as regulator of the 
year: F. X. Kugler, Sternkunde und Stemdienst 
in Babel, ii. (Miinster 1924), p. 522 sqq. 

(C. Schoy) 

KALB B. WABARA, the eponymous an- 
cestor of the tribe of Kalb, a confeder- 
ation of nomadic Syrian Arabs attached 
to the powerful Kuda'a [q. v.] group. The Ban 3 
'Udhra [q.v.] have been the most famous among 
the clans of the Kalb since the Hidjra, especially 
in literary history. The pre-Muhammadan annals 
of Kalb are very obscure and semi-fabulous. Zuhair 
b. DjanSb [q. v.), an almost legendary personage — 
reckoned among the mu^'animarun or centenarians — , 
is said to have been one of their principal chiefs. 
They seem to have developed independently of 
other tribes in the Peninsula and to have had no 
relations with them. Their dialect showed curious 
peculiarities and we know of no pre-Islamic poets 
using it. About the time of the Ilidjra they were 
the most important Arab group in Syria. 

The conquest of this country brought them to 
the front, not least through the close alliance made 
by Mu'awiya 1 with their tribe, a union sealed 
by his marriage with Maisun [q. v.], mother of 
Yazid I. This political alliance brought them into 
high office, at court and in the army; to the 
latter they furnished disciplined contingents and 
captains of great bravery. Towards the middle of the 
first century a.H. their numbers must have been 
considerable : 2000 of them were receiving the 
pension of 2000 dirhems, the sjiarafi al^alS, a 
distinction reserved for the ashraf or nobles. Half- 
settled, half-nomadic they covered with their huge 
flocks — for they were great herdsmen — fhe 
tSamawa the steppes separating Syria from 
the 'Irak and hence called Samawa of Kalb and 
desert of Kalb. They held the springs, the oases 
at the east and south of Hawran, especially 
Dawmat al-Djandal, Tabuk and several others 
dotted about the Wadi ’l-Kura with their palm- 
groves, the property of the BanS 'Udhra. In 
Syria they were grouped round Salamiya and Pal- 
myra, towns which belonged to them. A part of 
the district of Emesa and of the lower valley of 
the Orontes were united in their territory and m 
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the Ghuta [q. v.] of Damascus a number of vil- 
lages belonged to the Kalb. The possession of 
commercial centres like Palmyra and Dawmat al- 
Djandal leads us to suppose that this active 
Syrian tribe must have profited by the caravans 
passing by these routes, still very much used in 
the first century of Islam. 

They seem to have inherited the ancient hege- 
mony of the Ghassanids. Like the latter and other 
Syro-Arab tribes at the time of the Hidjra the 
great majority of them professed the Christian 
religion and probably were Monophysites. They 
gradually exchanged it for Islam; one group is 
even said to have sent a deputation to the Prophet. 
In the following of the latter several Kalbis — 
we may mention Zaid b. Haritha, his adopted 
son, and Dahya b. Khalifa, his diplomat — rose to 
fill important positions. Islam spread among the 
Kalb , especially from the time when frequent 
marriages — the first that of Na’ila, wife of the 
Caliph 'Othman [q. v.] — • with the Oraayyads 
assured them preponderance over the other tribes. 
Yazid I, with his mother Maisun, passed a part 
of his youth in the desert of Kalb and contracted 
a marriage with a Kalbiya. The supremacy of this 
tribe and of the powerful family of Bahdal [q. v.] 
incited the Kais against them. Refusing to re- 
cognise Mu'awiya II, the latter declared for Ibn 
al-Zubair [see 'abd Allah n. al-zubair]. The 
victory of Mard] Rahit [q. v.], due mainly to the 
bravery of the Kalbis, completed the rupture be- 
tween them and the Kais. Burning for revenge, 
they attacked the Kalb everywhere and succeeded 
in driving them out of Mesopotamia and the 
adjoining districts of the Samawa. Besides, with 
the advent of the Marwanids, their popularity had 
sunk for the time at the court of Damascus, w'here 
their striking triumph at the battle of Mar^ Rahit 
gave offence. They were not long in regaining 
their influence. They continued to figure among 
the most stalwart supporters of Omaiyad rule. 
On several occasions, their contingents rendered 
effective assistance in retaking the '"Irak from the 
rebels in the East. They were therefore proclaimed 
the bravest among the Kuda'a. In a word, the 
name of Kalbl had become synonymous with par- 
tisan of the Omaiyads. The almost constant policy 
of this dynasty was to rely on the Kalbi alliance 
and through it on the support of the other Syrian 
tribes. A tradition said that the Kalb would be 
the last adherents of al-SufyanI [q. v.]. This state 
of affairs inevitably led to a violent reaction under 
the 'Abbasids and precipitated the fall of the Kalb, 
decimated by their long struggle with the Kais 
and their active participation in all the wars of 
conquest. Soon their solidity was broken up and 
the designation of Kalbl, an object of suspicion 
to the Baghdad government, gradually disappeared. 
Ibn SaTd, quoted by al-KalkasJjandl (in his Nihayat 
al-Arab\ says that in his day there were great 
nurnbers of them settled on the shores “of the 
straits of Constantinople and divided equally be- 
tween Christianity and Islam”. 

Bibliography. Ibn Duraid, Kilab al-Ish- 
tikak.^ p. 314 ; Wustenfeld, Register zu den 

genealog. Tabellen., p. 264 — 267. The other refer- 
ences in my Etudes sur le r'egne du calife omai~ 
yade Mdawia Rr ^ p. 50— 51, 65, 286—293 
309— 312,_324 — 326, 418. (H. Lammens) 

family of scholars ofKufa. 
he elder al-Kalbl, Abu ’l-Nadr Muhammad (b. 

The Encyclopaedia of Islam, II. 


Malik, according to Ibn al-Kufi in the Fihrisf) 
B. al-Sa^ib b. Bishr, whose grandfather with his 
sons al-Sa^ib, 'Ubaid and ‘Abd al-Rahman had 
fought by the side of ‘All in the battle of the 
Camel and w'hose father had fallen by the side 
of Mus‘ab b. al-Zubair, had taken part in the 
battle of Dair al-Diamadiim [q. v.] in 82 (loi) 
as a follower of ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Muhammad 
b. al-A5h‘ath [q. v.]. He then devoted himself to 
historical and philological studies; he read the 
Naks'id of Farazdak [q. v.] with the poet him- 
self. He lectured in Kufa on Kor^anic exegesis 
and history; at the invitation of Sulaiman b. ‘All 
he expounded the Kor’an for a time in the latter’s 
house at Basra. His commentary on the Korean 
was still used by al-Tha‘labi (f 427 = 1036; q.v., 
(see Cat. Codd. AISS. Or. in Musco Britannico^ 
pars ii. N®. 821). He died in 146 (763). 

His son Abu ’l-Mundhir Hisham mainly con- 
tinued his father’s historical studies, iu which the 
latter had been his teacher. Both scholars have 
often been attacked by critics of traditions and 
even accused of forgery (see Kit. al-Aghani.^ ix. 
19; xi. 48; xviii. 161; Goldziher, Muh. Siudien., 
i. 186); but on the other hand they did not lack 
warm defenders (e. g. Yakut, Mildjam^ ed. Wusten- 
feld, ii. 158). Modern research has confirmed 
many of their statements, which they reached 
sometimes by regularly scientific methods such 
as the study of inscriptions, against the fanatical 
criticism of their co-religionists (see Noldeke, 
Gesck. der Araber u. Perser.^ p. xxvii.). Mu- 
hammad, who worked for a time also in Baghdad, 
died in his native town of Kufa in 204 (819), 
according to others in 206. 

Of the 140 works of Muhammad, listed in the 
Fihrist, pp. 95 — 98), there have survived; i. Kit. 
al-Nasab al-Kablr or al-Diamhara fi 'l-Nasab 
(^mamharat al-Ansab in Ha^dji Khalifa), on the 
genealogies of the Arabs in a MS. of the Escorial 
(see Casiri, Bibl. arabico-hispana.^ N“. 1693), of 
whose second volume the Brit. Museum (see Cat. 
Codd. MSS. ... Mus. Brit.., Pars ii. N®. 915) 
owns a modern, almost worthless copy, perhaps 
only of an extract ; a fragment of the work 
is perhaps preserved in a Paris manuscript 
(Bibl. Nat., de Slane, CaA, N®. 2047). Of an 
apparently much condensed version of the work 
by Abu Sa‘id ‘All b. Musa al-Sukkarl (d. 465 = 
1075), which is chiefly based on Muhammad b. 
Habib’s recension, but also uses that of Ibn al- 
A‘rabl and other fundamentally independent 
sources also, the first volume is preserved in the 
British Museum (see Cat., N®. 1202 and also 
p. 783#). The extract by Yakut is in Cairo, 
Khed. Library, sec V. 156; Vo\\w,Zeitschr. 
d. Deutsch. Morg. Gescllsch., xliii. 116). 2. Kit. 
Nasab Fuhul al-Khail fi ' l-Diahillya sval-Istam 
(cf. Hammer, Denks. der Wiener Akad., phil.-hist. 
Kl., vi. 214, n'*. 50) in Gotha (see Pertsch, Diearab. 
Hdss., N®. 2078) and in the Escorial (see Casiri, 
N®. 1700, 2). 3. Kit. al-Ainam, or more accur- 
ately Kit. Tankls al-Asnam, which Ahmed 
Zeki Paslja [Ibn al-Kalbi, Le Livre des Idoles 
{Kitdb al-Asnam), Cairo 1914] has published. 
An apparently very full synopsis which enables 
us to judge of the extent and arrangement of the 
book is to be found in ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Baghdadl’s 
Khizanat al-Adab, hi. 242—6. The numerous 
extracts in Yakut have been collected by I^eU- 
hausen, Reste arab. Heidentums^, p. 10 — 64 (of. 
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also 243) and translated and annotated. 4. An 
extract from the Kit. nl-Kulab {^Fihrist p. 
97 , 18) is given Ijy Ibn al-Anhaii in his com- 
mentaiy on the Mufaddai})‘at\ see C. J. l.yall, 
Ihn al-Kalbi's Account of the first Day oj al- 
Kulab in the Orient. Stud. Th. Koldeke geu'idmet 
(Giessen 1906), i. 127 — 154. 

Bibliography: Ibn Sa'd, Tabakat., vi. 
249 — 250; Ibn Hadjar, Tahdhib al-Tahdhlb 
(Haidarabad 1325 — 7), ix. N®. 266; Ibn al- 
Anbarl, Nunhat al-AlibbZd fi Tabahat al~Udab<P 
(Cairo 1294), p. 1 16 — S; Wiistenfeld, Geschichts- 
schreiber.^ N®. 26, 42 ; Ndldeke-Schwally, Gesch. 
d. Qorans.! ii. 168, 170, 171; Brockelmann, 
Gesch. d. ar. Lit..^ i. 138 — 140. 

(Brockelmann) 

KAL'E-I SEFID, a fortress in Fars, in 
30° 10' N. Lat. and 51° 30' E. Long. (Greenwich). 
It is built on a mountain with a flat top, in the 
eastern part of the valley of Kohra, which falls 
steeply down on all sides. On its summit, which 
can only be reached by cliff-paths, lies an 
extensive well-wooded plateau watered by nume- 
rous springs. A strong garrison is necessary for 
its defence as is noted in the Farsndma. Des- 
criptions of the fortress and the country round 
it are given, among Oriental writers for example 
by Ibn al-Balkhi in the Fdrsndma (the pertinent 
passage is copied by Mustawfi, Nuzhat al-Kulub^ 
‘All Vazdl and WirkV''and (see BibK). Of des- 
criptions by European travellers in the xix*h cen- 
tury , that of Stolze deserves special mention ; 
along with Andreas he explored the mountain 
and castle thoroughly. The statements of Kinneir 
who visited Kal'e-i Sefid in 1810 are unreliable, 
according to Stolze. 

The name of the fortress is given in the Per- 
sian geographers and historians as Kal‘e-i Isfid 
(Sefid, Sepid), the “white citadel”; Kal‘e-i Ispid-diz 
(the “white fortress”) is also found'; Kal‘e-i Sefid 
is the only form in use at the present day. 
Translated into Arabic the name is given in Ibn 
al-Athir (ed. Toinberg), xi. 46 as al-Kal‘a al-BaidaL 
The name “white citadel” which is found else- 
where as a name for a castle in areas wheie 
Arabic ^and Persian aie spoken (e. g. in al-Hira, 
al-Mada^in, in the oasis of Ruhbe east of Haw- 
ran, and in the region of Kairawan, in Afghani- 
stan, etc. ; for Bire^ik cf. above i. 723) may very 
probably originate in the dazzling white colour 
of the building-stone used. The name KaPe-i 
Gul u Gulab (citadel of the rose and rose-water), 
borne by Kal‘e-i Sefid in al-Bundarl, TawdrJkl 
Al-Sahpuk (ed. Houtsma, 2., p.i88, 13) is remarkable. 

KaPe-i Sefid is the most noteworthy point 
on the mountain road which leads from 
Behbahan to Shiraz and furnishes communi- 
cation between Khuzistan and Ears. It may be 
regarded as certain that a commanding place like 
this was very early fortified. The “Persian passes” 
through which Alexander the Great tried to enter 
the ancestral home of the Achaemenids and which 
were defended by the Satrap of Persis, Ariobar- 
zanes, with his strong forces, have often been 
sought in the valley of KaPe-i Sefid; e. g. by 
“V incent, Miitzel, Droysen, Forbiger. Ritter {^Erd- 
kitnde.^^ ix. 138) in differing from>these, considers 
Kal e-i Sefid to be the stronghold of the Uxians 
and places the “Persian Gates” farther east. 
Ritters view has been attacked particularly by 
Miitzel in his edition of Curtins (Berlin 1841), 


p. 414 sq. and by Stul/e (. /. p. 2C2 sql). 

That the region uf KaPe-i .Sefid does not cor- 
respond to the situation of the “Persian Gates’' 
of the hislorian.s uf -Mexander and that the latter 
should be located elsewhere has been fairly con- 
vincingly proved by Stolze, op. at. 

KaPe-i Sefid is not mentioned by the Arab 
geographers of the middle ages. Like the ad- 
joining town of Nawdiandjan (Xawbandadjan) it 
must have been allotted to the Persian province 
of SablTr in the Caliphate period. From the tenth 
century on we find cropping up in the Oriental 
sources a nomadic people named the Shut, after 
whom the whole area, inhabited by them from 
the west of Shiraz to the frontiers of Fars and 
Khuzistan was called Shulistan. There is definite 
evidence to show that lyaPe-i Sefid belonged to 
Shulistan. On the Shul and the land of Shulistan 
cf. the references in Quatremeie, c/. rii'., p. 380 ry. 
and also Mustawfi, Ta'rikh-i Guzlda (ed. Browne, 
Gibb Mem. xiv.), p. 538, 65S, 660, 696, 726. 

KaPe-i Sefid is frequently mentioned by Persian 
poets and chroniclers. It is first found in Firdawsi’s 
Shdhnatna (ed. Mohl, ii. 92, 245 sq.')-, here the 
conquest of the stronghold is related as one of 
the noteworthy deeds of the hero Rustam. As the 
Farsndma (written about 50° = H°6) reports, 
the fortress of Kal‘e-i Sefid had Iain in 
ruins for many years until it was rebuilt 
by a certain Abu Nasr from Tir-Murdan (a district 
ol the province of Sabur) during the turmoils of 
the last decades of Buyid rule, that is in the 
first half of the v'h (xith) century. The 
mountain, difficult of access, served not infrequently 
in wartime as a secure hiding-place. For example 
in 534 (1139) Buzaba, Governor of Fars, retired 
here before Kara Sonljor, Atabeg of the Saldjok 
Sultan Mas'ud ; cf. the article Buzaba, i. 809). 
The Sal gh urid Abu Bakr, Atabeg of Fars 
from 623 to 658 (1226 — 1260) (on him see above 
i. 82) transported his tieasures to Kal'e-i Sefid 
and placed a garrison in the citadel in order to 
have a place of refuge heie in case of a cata- 
strophe. The last Atabeg of Fars of the Sal^urid 
dynasty, Saldjukshah, met his death at the foot 
of Mount Kal'e-i Sefid in battle with one of Hu- 
lagu’s generals in 663 (1264); see J. v. Hammer, 
Gesch. der Ilchdne (Darmstadt 1842), i. 243 and 
cf. also Mustawfi, Tcdrlkh-i Gudida.^ p. St> 9 ' 
Although Ilulagu issued an order to destroy 
all the fortresses in the lands conquered by him, 
an exception was made of Kal'e-i Sefid, as is ex- 
pressly mentioned; cf. the passage in the TefriMk-i 
Wassdf in Quatremere, op. cit., p. $S 2 . dhe cita- 
del could therefore continue to serve as a place 
of refuge, and was also on several occasions used 
as a state-prison for political opponents. Thus 
for example Mas'ud Shah of the Indjii dynasty, 
who ruled as governor of Fars from 73 ® (i 335 ) 
imprisoned his brother Muhammad in Kal e-i 
Sefid (cf. above ii. 504); when later Abu Ishak, 
a younger brother of the Mas'ud Shah just men- 
tioned, came into conflict with the Muzaffarid 
Mubariz al-Din and had to flee after the capture 
of his capital Shiraz in 754 (i 353 ) went to 
Kal'e-i Sefid (see Mirkhwand’s account in Quatre- 
mere, op. cit..^ p. 382 ; Mustawfi, Ta’rtkfi-i Guzlda., 
p. 658, 15 ry., and cf. above ii. 804). A few yeajs 
later the sons of Mubariz al-Din, Shah Sultan 
and Sljah Shudja' rebelled against their father, 
blinded him and imprisoned him in Kal'e-i Sefid 
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in 759 (1358); see Mustawfi, Ta'iildi-i GuziJa^ 
• 3 . 681 ; Defrcmery in the Joitni. Asiat. 1864, ii 1 12. 
In 785 (1383) Shah Shudja' had his son Sultan 
Shibli sent to Kahe-i Sefid as an alleged rebel 
(see Mustawfi, op. cit.^ p. 724; (^uatremere, op. 
at.., p. 382; Defremery, op. cit. (1S45), i. 437 )- 
Kal'e-i Sefi'd has attained special fame through 
its capture by Timur. The latter on his second 
campaign in Ears in 795 (1393) passed by the 
road from Behbahan to .Shiraz, besieged this barrier 
fortress, considered impregnable, and stormed it 
on the third day. All the membeis of the Mu- 
zaffarid dynasty were captured and put to death 
(cf. Sharaf al-Din ‘^All Yazdl, Zafarnama., Bibl. 
Ind., New Series, N'O. 616, Calcutta 1887, i. 600 ry.; 
Mustawfi, op. cit.., p. 751 - 

We read of the capture of KaEe-i Sefid by 
Hamza-Bey several centuries later, in the reign 
of Shah 'Abbas I ; see Quatremere, op. cit.., p. 384. 
The MamasenI have now settled in a large part 
of what was once called Shulistan; they are a robber 
Lur-tribe, who belong to the Bakhtiyari [q. v., 
I, 603). They centre round Kal'e-i Sefid. On 
them see Layard in the jpotiyn. of the R. G. S., 
XV. 28; Ritter, Erdhtindc., viii. 390, ix. 137; C. 
de Bode, Travels in Luristan and Arabistan 
(London 1845), i. 210, 219 ry., 262 sq. When the 
MamasenI in the latter part of the reign of Fath 
'Alt Shah (1797 — 1834) were in constant rebel- 
lion under a robber chief named Wall Khan 
Bakash, an army of AdhaibaidjanI troops was 
sent against them, who besieged Kal'e-i Sefid and 
forced the stubborn defenders of the citadel to 
yield (cf. Curzon, op. cit.). 

It should further be mentioned that below the 
fortress on the mountain there was at one time 
a second smaller castle, the name of which is vari- 
ously given as Astak (_Fdrs nama, p. 158, 17) or 
Nishnak (Mustawfi, Nuzhat al-Kulub, p. 132, 5); 
further variants of the name are given here in 
note 1). 

The little village of Tell Espid should not 
be confused with this; it lies northwest of Kal'e-i 
Sefid in the adjacent plain on a hill some 2400 
feet high; cf. Wells in the Proc. of the Roy. 
Geogr. Soc.., 1883, v. 161 and Ilerzfeld, op. cit.., 
p. 85. 

Bibliography. — Ibn al-BalkhI (ed. le 
Strange and Nicholson, Gibb Mem. Seiies, New 
Series, vol. i. London 1921), p. 158 and in 
addition the transl. by le Strange in the J. R. 
A. S. 1912, p. 878; Hamd Allah Mustawfi, 
Nuzhat al-Kulub (ed. le Strange, Leiden 1915, 
Gibb Mem. Ser., xxiii), p. 129, 16, 131, 19 — 
132, 8; Rashid al-Din, DiamP al-Ta-ujarihh., part, 
ed. by Quatremere as Hist, des Mongols de la 
Perse., i. (Paris 1836), p. 382 sq.-, in the latter 
work Quatremere gives pertinent extracts from 
Persian histories by 'Abd Aliah b. Fazl Allah 
{fPcPrikh-i tVassaf) and Mirkh'vand ; Hadj^I 
Mirza Hasan Tabib Shirazi, Parsndme-i Ndsiri 
(lithogr. Teheran 1313), p. 334; G. le Strange, 
Phe Lands of the Eastern Caliphate (Cam- 
bridge 1905), p. 264 sq.-, J. M. Kinneir, A 
Geogr. Memoir of the Pers. Empire (London 
*^*3)1 P- 73 j Malcolm, Hist, of Persia (rev. 
ed., London 1829), i. 19 note, 295; Ritter, 
Erdkundc, ix. 137 — 144; Stolze in the Ver- 
handl. der Gesellsch. f. Erdkunde in Berlin, x. 
(*883), p. 262 — 5; G. N. Curzon, Persia and 
the Persian Question, ii. (London 1892), p. 


318 sq.-, E. Herzfeld in Petcrmann' s Geogr. 
Mitteil. 1907, p. 84 sq. (with the map on 
Plate vii.). _ M. Streck) 

KAL'E-I SULTANIYE, in popular speech 
usually Qanak Kal'esi (‘Pot-castle’), the town 
and fortifications known to Europeans as 
the Dardanelles, the chief place in the sandjak 
of Bigha [q. V., I, 716, cf. also Dardanelt.es, 

I, 922], situated at the narrowest part of 
the straits. The modern settlement has taken 
the place of the very ancient seaport of Abydos; 
the latter name, indeed, survived down to the 
xvith century on Italian charts in the form Avido, 
Aveo, as the name for Kal'e-i Sultanlye (the bay ; 
la bocca d’Aveo). While the form Andus [q. v.] 
found in Yakut, Mtpdjam (ed. Wustenfeld), i. 374 
also is to be read Abydus, the statement of Joh. 
Leunclavius, Historiae Musulnianae,Yxa.-sN.{\\x\. 1591, 
P- 182, 55, taken from the Codex Hanivaldanus 
(Neshrl?), that Abydos is called Aydos by the 
Ottomans can be said to be wrong. Theie is a 
confusion with Aidos in Koca Eli and the whole 
story of the conquest in I.eunclavius refers to 
this place and not to Abydos. Here from the 
days of the Roman empire was the chief custom- 
house of Byzantium, where every vessel entering 
the straits had to pay a tithe (Agathias, v. 12; 
cf. the customs regulations of Abydus published 
by A. D. Mordtmann Jun. in the Athen. Mitteil-, 
vi. 182 sqql) and it was strongly fortified, as the 
key to the capital. In spring of 717 the town 
was taken along with the coasts of the Hellespont 
by the Umaiyad general Maslama (Theophanes, 
ed. Bckker, Bonn 1839, p. 395). In those days 
there was attached to a tower here the great 
chain which barred the Muslim ships’ entrance to 
the straits (Ibn Khordadhbeh. ed. de Goeje in the 
Bibl. Geogr. Arab., vi. 103 sqq.-, cf. Yakut, i. 374; 
al-Idrisi, Nuzhat al-Mushtak, Fr. transl. by Jaubert, 
GUgraphie d'Edrasi, ii. 135, 301, 303). While 
the siege and capture by Emir Orkhan are as 
uncertain as the crossing of the Dardanelles attri- 
buted to him at this place (cf. Joh. Draseke in 
the Neue Jahrbiicher fur klass. Albert., xxxi. (1913)1 
476 — 504), the statement that in the reign of 
Murad about 1354 the straits were crossed in 
small boats at Abydus, is more worthy of belief 
(Dukas, ed. Bekker, Bonn 1834, p. 14, 8, 39, 13; 
Phrantzis, ed. Bekker, Bonn 1838, p. 45, 15). This 
would, it is true, be in contradiction to the Tur- 
kish account which places the crossing at Keraer 
opposite Hexamilia. The place did not become of 
any considerable inportance in the Muslim period 
until the time of Muhammad II, who took it in 
1461, built great defensive works here for the 
protection of Constantinople, which he had recently 
captured, and founded a town here (Chalkokon- 
dylas, ed. Bekker, Bonn 1843, p- 529 i iS sqq.). 
The fortress was armed with about 30 large and 
a number of smaller guns. All incoming ships had 
henceforth to cast anchor there, to show their 
papers and pay toll (Chalkokondylas, op. cit., 
P- S30; cf. thereon Kritobulos, ed. C. Muller, 
Fragm. Hist. Grace., v. 146). The town was now 
regarded as the main defence of the Dardanelles, 
although by the middle of the xvith century we 
find European travellers who sailed through the 
I straits wondering at the insufficiency of the defen- 
ces; for example Pierre Belon, to whom the walls 
and towers, said to be built out of the ruins of 
Scamandria, seemed not nearly strong enough 
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for the “key to Turkey” (Zrr obseizations de 
flvsicvrs singvlai itcz^ Paris 1854, p. 77’’ sqq.'^ 
there, also, is a picture of the Dardanelles forts 
following p. 78). It is certain that European fleets 
could pass the straits unhindered in the middle 
of the xviith century, and that the bastions on 
both European and Asiatic sides were in almost 
complete ruins. Although about 1550, 32 great 
guns still barred the entrance to hostile ships 
(cf. Charriere, Nigociations^ Paris 1848, i. 374 
and 380, where “les deux chasteaulx du Helles- 
pont nommez Dardanneaulx”, the “XXXII groz 
canons dont nul navire ne peult entrer on sortir 
malgre eulx” as well as the search of a ship are 
described), a very short time after, it was no longer 
possible to think of any serious resistance being 
made by them. It was the vigorous Sultana Kosem, 
who reigned for a period for her minor giandson 
Mehemmed IV, who, with the grand vizier Mehmed 
Kdprulii, devoted special attention to the decaying 
Dardanelles foits and decided to renovate and 
remodel them completely. The building of Seddu 
T-Bahr and Kum Kal'e, the two so-called “new 
castles”, was also decided upon at this time (cf. 
J. V. Hammer, Gesch. des osman. Reiches^ Pest 
1827 — 35) t'- Iti 1658 the work was begun 

under the supervision of ‘Ankabut Ahmed P.isha, 
commander of the Dardanelles, and under the 
direction of the architect Mustafa Agha, and by 
Sept. 1659 Sultan Mehemmed IV w'as able to in- 
spect the new works (cf. Na'lma, Stambul 1147, 
ii. 698 sq.^ 704; J. V. Plammer, op. cit..^ vi. 65 sq.\ 
and dedicate a mosque (Ewliya, v. 307 ; according 
to him, the name Kal'e-i Sultaniye arose at this 
time in honour of Kosem Walide, but it is pro- 
bably older). The appearance of the new citadel 
is accurately known from European descriptions 
of the time. The fortress proper was surrounded 
by a strong wall at each of the four corners of 
which there rose a fortified tower. In the middle 
was the donjon, which had been increased in 
height. Nearly 30 guns were placed here in no 
tegular order, so as not to injure the opposite 
works of Kilidu ’1-Bahr when they were fired. 
Behind the defences lay the town proper, inhabited 
chiefly by Turks and Jews, numbering some 3000 
inhabitants about 1680 (cf. Grelot, Relation Nou- 
velle d'un voyage de Coeisiantincple., Paris l68l, 
p. 24, 28, 30 with a picture of the Dardanelles 
defences on p. 41); further pictures in Pitton de 
lournefort, Relation d'un voyage du Levant., Paris 
>717) >• 453 tqq., Amsterdam 1718, i. 175 sqql). 
There were definite rules regulating the passage 
of ships. Every merchantman had to announce its 
arrival with 3, 5, 7 shots to which 1—5 were fired 
in reply. This had to be returned with 3, 5, 7 
shots and not till then could the voyage be con- 
tinued. All ships coming from Constantinople had 
to cast anchor here to be examined and pay tolls 
(cf. M. de Thevenot, Relation d'vn voyage fait av 
Levant, Paris 1665, p. 32 sqq.-, Jacob Spon and 
George Wheler, Voyage d'ltalie, de Dalmatic, de 
Greece et du Levant fait aus annies et i6f6 
Ae Hague 1724, i. 123 sqq). Not more than five 
Chri^ian ships could go through at the same time 
(cf. Grelot, op. cit., p. 30). These regulations sur- 
vived into the xviiith century, although there was 
considerable laxity in their enforcement (cf. K. Chan- 
liler, T/aveis in Asia Minor ^ Oxford 1775, P* H)* 

.\ hundred years later the defences were again 
in the most wretched slate, vividly described by 


Baron Franz von Tuth (lottj (-IAv«.i;v.r du Baron 
de Tott, Amsteulain 17S4, 111. 43 sqqi). In 1770 
the Russian fleet was able to sail through the 
straits without opposition, ^’on Ti'itt thereupon 
huiriedly' rcji.aired the fortifications (cf. Edgar 
Paloczi, Barb Toth Be/ enc, a Dai danellak mege- 
rositoje, Budapest 1916), without, however, being 
able to stop their decay. The town seems to have 
been in quite a flourishing condition at this time, 
according to R. Pococke, A Description of the 
East (London 1743 — 1745), ii. 102 — 104, it was 
I'/j miles around and had 1200 inhabitants 
(200 Greeks, 100 Armenians and 50 Jews), who 
carried on a busy trade in silk, sailcloth and 
earthenware. The annual export was put at 15,000 
dollais. French Consul, as well as a Dutch 
and EngITsh dragoman had their offices in Kal'e-i 
Sultaniye. The potteries, which seem to have 
begun about 1740, were for a long time famous 
and gave the place the name Canak Kal'esi. 
The inhabitants lived in dilTerent quarters sepa- 
rated into nations. Armenians who fled from Shah 
Tahmasp are said to have been settled here as 
early as 1529 (according to Cabanel in V. Cuinet, 
La. Turquie d'Asie, iii. 689 sqq.') but a regular 
Arnieniau colony only dates from about 1650. At 
the same time there is evidence of a, sometimes 
large, Jewish settlement, which played a prominent 
part in the business world (cf. Grelot, op. cit., p. 
24; Baron de Tott, cp. cit., iii. 59 ;J. B. Leche- 
valier. Voyage de la I'ropontide, Paris an VIII 
(= 1800), i. 14, according to whom the people 
were almost all Jews, who did a brisk business 
in provisioning passing ships (cf. thereon Grelot, 
op. cit., p. 28). There is no documentary evidence 
of the presence of Greeks before 1690 in Kal'e-i 
Sultaniye. In the xixth century the fortress sank 
practically to insignificance. The bold passage of 
the English fleet through the Dardanelles on Feb. 
19, 1807 resulted in the defences being again re- 
paired (cf. Zinkeiscn , Gesch. des osm. Reiches, 
vii. 434) but without their afterwards keeping 
pace with the rapid development of modern 
artillery. A very full description of the fortifications 
in 1836 is given by Helmut v. Moltke, Brief e 
itber Zustdnde und Begebenheiten in der Turkei 
(Berlin 1841), p. 51 sqq., 8th ed. (1917)) P- 55 -t??- 
and by Abercromby Grant, Narrative of a four- 
ney to Greece in i8jo, p. 431 (with sketches). 
Kal'e-i Sultaniye and its forts only became of 
considerable strategic importance again during the 
Great War, when as a result of an indirect bom- 
bardment from the Gulf of Saros by the Anglo- 
French fleets the town, which had been almost 
deserted by its inhabitants, suffered severe damage 
in March 1915 and was burned down. It had 
previously suffered from frequent fire.s and es- 
pecially from the great earthquake of Aug. 9) 
1912. About i8go the town had about 11,000 
inhabitants, 11 larger and several smaller mosques 
and 4 churches, but now the number must be 
much smaller. 

Bibliography: In addition to the works 
quoted cf. also Sami, Kdmus al-A^ldm, v. 3®^5 

sqq. , 'All Diewad , Memdlik Lugfad 

(Constantinople 1895/99), s. v.; Ahmed Rifat, 
Lughat-i tdrihhlye we-djughrdfiye (Stambul 
1881), s. V. ; Ahmed Mukhtar, '^Osmdnly Mem- 
leketleri (Stambul 1896), s. v. ; Cuinet, 
Turquie d'Asie, iii. 689 sqq. 

(Fuanz Bamnger) 
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KAL GH A. the title of the hei r- apparent 
among the Tatars of the Crimea from the 
time of Mengit Giray (last rule S83 —921 = 1478 — 
1515). The origin of the title is unknown; in 
manuscripts the same word is also wiitten ka^il- 
^KLiy\ which has caused W. Sinirnow {^Krlm^koje 
Chanstvo fod vet choi'cnstvom Ottoman’kci Pcrt°i 
do nacala XVIII vjeka^ St. Petersburg 1887, p. 
350 sql) to suggest that we have here to deal 
with a non-Turkish (probably a Mongol) word. 
We have perhaps to connect with kolgha the 
Central Asian word kalkhan^ a name frequently 
given to the prince of B.alkh (Balkh appears as 
the residence of the heir-apparent beside Bukhara, 
the royal residence of the Khan of the Ozbegs); 
this word also is sometimes written Kdlkhan (no 
doubt for Kaghilkhati)-. cf. J. Senkowski, SuppH- 
inetit a Phistoire generale dcs Huns etc , St. Pe- 
tersburg 1824, p. 74 sq. When, under Muhammad 
Giray II (985 — 992 1= 1577—84), Alp Giiay, 
brother of the I^an, was designated kalgha^ the 
rank of second heir-apparent (loall '^ahd (Kant) 
was created for the Khan’s son, prince Sa'adat 
Giray and retained in later reigns. The name Nur 
al-l)in of this prince’s tutor (atdllgk) was transferred 
to the prince himself and to his rank (Muhammad 
Rida, al-Sab^ al-Sayyat) Kazan 1832, p. 103, more 
fully in the abbreviated recension by HurramI 
CelebI, which only exists in manuscript; on the 
manuscript see A. Samojlovic in the hv. Tavric. 
uUnoi arch, kom..^ Is'o. 49; cf. O. Retowski, Die 
Munzen der Girei., Moscow 1905, p. 93 =: Tntd. 
Mask. Numism. Obsh.., iii. 32). Henceforth the Nur 
al-Din along with the kalgha is found not only among 
the members of the ruling house but also among 
the members of the most important families like the 
Silrin and Mankit (cf. Radloff, ii. 253, 

where both family names are erroneously taken 
as adjectives). (W. Barthold) 

KALHAT (in Marco Polo Calatu, in Portu- 
guese writers Calaiate), a once flourishing sea- 
port in 'Oman lying northwest of Ras al-Hadd. 
Ibn Battuta, who visited the town during his 
travels in ‘Oman, specially mentions the fine streets 
and splendid lofty mosque, which afforded a wide 
view of the sea and the harbour and was built 
by the pious Bit! (of noble family) Maryam. The 
inhabitants of the town, who lived by trading in 
Indian products, and spoke a bad Arabic, were 
members of the Ibadlya sect (see inADlVA), but 
concealed their creed from their rulers, the kings 
of Hormuz [q. v.] (cf. also Ibn al-Athir, al-Kdmil., 
cd. Tornberg, xii. igS below), who were Sunnis. 
According to Yakut, who calls Kalhat the most 
beautiful district in ‘Oman and places its foundation 
in the xiith century, the sectarians of this town 
openly professed their faith. The Portuguese broke 
the power of the kings of Hormuz in the be- 
ginning of the xvith century. 

it t b Ho g r ap h y : Yakut, Ma’^djam.^ iv. 168; 
Ibn Battuta (ed. Defremery and Sanguinetti) ii. 
220, 224 226; Ibn Sa'id in Relations de Vo- 

yages et textes geogr. arabes . . . rel. a P Extrhnc- 
Orient^ transl. by G. Ferrand (Paris 1913/4), 
P* 336 ; History of the Imams and Seyyids of 
Oman by Salil-Ibn-Razik, transl. by G. P. 
Badger (London 1871), p. 37 sq., 39. The Book 
^ oer Marco Polo, transl. by Yule, 3rd ed., ed. 
by H. Cordier (London 1903), i. 120 note, ii. 
449 ' 45^1 S. B. Miles, The Countries and 
tribes of the Persian Gulf, London 1919, p. 


I 473 — Si 528 jy. and Index s. v. Kilhaf, Ritter, 

I ^’■‘Ikunde, xii. 305, 373, 374, 376, 377, 378; 

Geogr. d'Edrisi (French transl. by A. Jaubert 
of al-Idrisi, Kuzhat al-Mufitak), i. 1 51; J. R. 
Wellsted, Tiavels in Arabia, I.ondon 1838, i. 44. 

(J. Schleifer) 

al-KALI, Abu ‘Ali Isma'Il b. ai.-Kasim b. 
‘Ayihiun is. IIakux b. ‘Isa b. Muilvmmad, a great 
Arab philologist, born in Djumada II, 288 = 
May-Juiie, 901 (according to others in 280), at 
Manazguird, a little town in Armenia which W'as 
then a dependency of Diyar Bakr, and died at 
Cordova on Djumiida I 7, 356 = April 19-20, 967 
(according to others Rabi‘ II, njumada II, 356, and 
also 366 according to Ibn ‘Idharl). 

1 “ 303 having gone to Baghdad in company 
with some people of the town of Kalikals, he was 
confused with them and in consequence was sur- 
named al-Kall. However, he is usually called in 
the East Abu ‘Alt al-Baghdadi. After studying 
Islamic Tradition and particulaily Arabic language 
and literature, al-Kali, at the end of his resources, 
left Baghdad in 328 (939/40) and went to Spain 
where he did not airivc until 330 = 941/2, in 
the reign of the Caliph ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Nasir. 
The son of this prince Abu 'l-‘Ast al-FIakam who 
was fond of learning and of scholars received 
him very kindly, and, indeed, it is said that even 
he had written to the East to get al-Kali to 
come to the West. Abu ‘Ali arrived in Cordova 
on Sha'ban 26, 330 (May 16,942), where he began 
to teach Tradition and especially the Arabic lan- 
guage and literatuie. As teachers he had ‘Abd 
Allah b. Muhammad al-Baghawi, ‘Abd Allah b. 
Sulaiman b. al-Ash‘ath al-Sidjisiani, Ibn Duraid, 
Ibn al-Sarra^, .al-Zadjdjadj, al-Akhfash al-SaghIr, 
Niftawaih, Abti Bakr Ibn al-Anbaii, Ibn Ku- 
taiba, Ibn Durustawaih, etc. Among his pupils 
we may specially mention the grammarian and 
lexicographer Abu Bakr Muhammad b. al-IIasan 
al-Zubaidf. 

Among his works we now only possess: i^*. 
Kit. al-Amdlt via 'l-Uhail 7 va U-Nawadir, a kind 
of anthology containing a large number of notes 
on proverbes, language and poetry, publ. at Bulak 
in 1324; indexes of poets and rhymes have 
been published by F. Krenkow and A. Bevan at 
Leiden in 1913; 2®. Kit. al-Kasvadir, part I, Cam- 
bridge, Univ. l.ibr., E. G. Browne, A Hand-list 
of the Muhammadan Manuscripts, N®. 926; 3®. 
Kit. al-BarP fi Gharih al-Hadith, remained un- 
finished, Paris, Bibl. Nat., N®. 4235. 

Bibliography. Al-Dabbi, Bughyat al- 
Multamis, N®. 547 5 al-Faradi, Kit. Tarikh 
^L'lamif al-Andaliis, N®. 221; al-Makkari, Ana- 
lectes, i. 536 — 560, ii. 48 — 52, 66, 107, 117, 
124; al-SuyutI, Bughyat al-WiPat fi Tabakat 
al-Lughawiyin wci l-Nuhdt, Cairo 1326, p. 198; 
Ibn Khallikan, Wafayat, Cairo l^lO, i. 741 
al-Daladji, al-Faldka sod l-Maflukun, Cairo 1322, 
p. 114; al-Murtada, Tddg aXArus, s. v. Kala'. Ibn 
‘Idhaii, al-Baydn al-Mughrib, ed. Dozy, ii. 266, 
transl. Fagnan, Algiers 1904, ii. 413; al-Marra- 
kushl. Hist, des Almohades, ed. Dozy, p. 16, 
transl. Fagnan, Algiers 1893, P- Yakut, 
Miidjam al-Bulddn, ed. Wustenfeld, see Index; 
do. Irshad al-Arib, ed. Margoliouth, Leiden I 909 i 
ii. 351 — 4; Ibn Khaldun, Kit. alllbar, BSl^ 

- 1284, iv. 146; al-Sam'ani, Kit. al-Ansab,ljtMen 
1912, f®. 439 V®; Pons Boigues, Ensayo iio- 
bibliografico, N®. 33; Brockelmann, Gesch. d. 
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arab. Litt.^ i. 132, Suppl., ii. 692; Huart, Litt. 
Arabe,_ p. 160. _ (Moh. Ben Cheneb) 

KAL^If KALA'I : i. The name for tin, or 
for a specially good quality of tin among the 
Arabs, occasionally also called ab-rasas al-kalH 
and al-rasas al-abyad^ i. e. “Kal'l-lead” or “white 
lead”;^ see Lhan ab-'-Arab, 'x. 167, 16; Dozy, 
Suppbement aux Diet. arab . , ii. 397.1 ; Vullers 
Lex. Pers.-Lat..^ ii. 735 ® i Quatreraere in the 
yottrn. des Savants 1846, p. 73 ^* For other names 
of tin in Arabic (Kasdir = etc.) see 

e. g. al-DimashkI, Muhhbat ab-Dabir (^Cos/nograpbiy^ 
ed. Mehren) , p. 54 , The word apparently 
comes from the Far East, from which the Arabs 
may possibly have got it directly, without the 
(not impossible) intermediary of modern Per- 
sian, which al-Djawalikf, ab~MiParrab (ed. Sachau), 
125, 6 demands (the original would be Persian 
Kabbia). The correction biatabii for Kabbia there 
proposed is based on Ibn Sa'id, quoted in G. 
Ferrand, Kebations de voyages et Pextes geograpbt. .. . 
rebat. a b'extr'eme-Orient (Paris 1913 — 1914), p. 
343 - The word Jfabl (in Ghilani: Kmib) found in 
the modem Persian dialect of Mazandaian — see 
Melgunof in Ae Zeitscbir. d. Dentscbi. ALorgenb. 
Gesellsch.^ xxii. 198 — must have come through 
the Arabic; from the latter the word entered Tur- 
kish. Kabai (Sami, ASmus-i Turbei., p. 1032) and 
thence into modern Greek: to xubeti. As a loan- 
word Kaba i travelled still further, into Portuguese 
[eabaim^ cabin — Indian tin); see Dozy and Engel- 
mann, Gboss. des mots espagnobs et portugais deri- 
ves de VArabe\ (Leiden 1869), p. 245; Yule and 
Burnell, Hobson-Jobson^., (London 1903), p. 143. 

® might be the district of 

Kalah m the peninsula of Malacca, which was 
celebrated for its tin-mines (see kai.ah above). 

1 he Arabic geographers and lexicographers usu- 
ally derive the name Kal'i from al-Kal'a in India 
Cl example, Yalfut, MiLdjam 

(ed. _\\ustenfeld), iv. 162,6; al-Firuzabadl, at- 

A 1 ah Mustawfi, Nuzbiat ab-Kubub (ed. le Strange, 
Gibb Mem. ber., xxiii.), p. 203, 6. At the same 
time the word — certainly erroneously — is also 
coiinected with an (alleged) tin-mining area al- 
^al a in Ceylon (\akut, i. 21, ,3, iv. 162, „), in 
Spain (\akut, iv. 162, ,5 ry.; Hamd Allah Mus- 
tawfi,^p^ 203, S) and in Yemen (Yakut, iv. 162, 
al-Firuzabadi, op, cii.). 

The most usual word for tin in Malay at the 
present day seems to be timabi. At the same time 
we find with this meaning also biabing, kabeng 
— not kebang., as written by Langle.s, Quatre- 
mere Dozy-Engelmann, Yule-Biirnell and others — 
which, according to the dictionaries, means pri- 
“nned iron-plate (but ne- 
lertheless i,s the meaning tin an older oner); cf. 
\Vilk.nson, A Jlfabay-Engb. Diction. (Sing.;;ore 
Pnd' P-. ^‘Ikinson, An abridged Mabay- 

Ln^b. Duticn. (.Singapore 1919) and Klinkert, 
Nieusu Mabeisch-Nedcrb. IVoordenbock (Leiden 
1916). It IS obvious that the Arabic KabH is to 
be traced back not to Kab’-a (Aaba/i) but to this 
Malay word. Quatremere, op. cit., definitely puts 

Dozv Enrr" derivation of Kab% wLreas 

ozy-Engelinann, op. cit., and Yule-Burnell, ot j , 
Cit leave the question undecided. Is the simi- I , 
1 y of name simply an accident ? It is hardly ' , 
possible that the Malay A^abeng itself is only I j . 
corruption of the Arabic An/'i. The further pos- I i 


. sibility has also been considered that the name of 

the district of Kalah — from the Malay A'abing 

r may mean simply “land of tin”, a view expressed 
: as long ago as Tangles in hi.s edition of the 
! voyages af Sindb.id the .Sailor in Savary’s Gram- 
: maire de ba bangue arabe (Pans 1813), p. 499 = 

, reprint (Paris 1814), p. 63. Yule and Burnell 
, quote as an analogy the fact that the little state 
; of Selangor (north of the town of Malacca) was 
i formerly known as Nagri Kalang = “laud of tin”. 

: To this we may add, quoting Wilkinson, ATabay- 
, Engbish Dictionary.^ p. 526b, that A'ebang, Kbang^ 

• properly only the name of a district in Selangor 
: and of a little township in this district, is also 
often extended to include the whole state of Se- 
langor. Perhaps the origin of A'ab^l is to be 
sought in this Kelang. 

2. The name of a particular kind of 
sword, which is often mentioned, especially in 
the old Arabic poetry. Cf., for example, Aw’s b. 
Ha^ar (ed. Geyer, Sitz.-Ber. d. A'. Akad. dcr 
fViss. zu Wien, phil.-hist. KL, 1892), xii. 33; 
Ru ba b. al-Adjdjadj (ed. Ahlwardt, Saminbungen 
abter arab. Dichter, lii. 137), Ni> 49, 43; scholiast 
to Tarafa, AltPabbalia (in Arnold, Septem ALoab- 
bakat, Leipzig 1850, p. 61). On JhiPaiihi, LatdLf, 
p. 102, 7, 130, 4 (quoted in Dozy, Suppbem. aux 
dictionn. nrabes, ii. 39 ^^) see Fleischer in the 
Sitz.-Ber. d. Sachs. Gesebbsch. d. Wissensch..^ 1886, 
p. 45. Cf. also Ibn Sa'^d, ab-Tabakat, I/i. 50, “b 
This kind of sword is usually said to be of 
Indian origin (cf. for example al-FiruzabadI, ab- 
Kamus under Icb'.') and, indeed, Indian swords 
were from early times famous among the Arabs 
and celebrated by the poets; on this cf. Schwarz- 
lose. Die Waffen der abten Araber (Leipzig 1886), 
p. 127 sq. and A. Siddiqi, Studien i'tber die persi- 
schen P remdworter im kbassischen Arabnscbi (Gottin- 
gen 1919X P. 88 ry. As a more definite place 
of origin we usually find the Arab geographers 
and lexicographers giving that al-Kal'a from 
which the tin of this name comes. Occasionally 
also the Syro-Arabian desert (the Badiya) or the 
district of Hulwan in the ^Irak is given as the 
place^ of origin ; cf. Lisan and al-Firuzabadi, ab- 
Aamus under kb^. The Yemen, which produced 
the finest swords next to India, is sometimes also 
described as the place of origin of the kabH sword, 
for ^example in the above quoted gloss to Tarafa’s 
Alu abbaka. Jacob, Abtarabiscbies Beditinenbeben 
(Berlin 1897), p. 149, would like to decide in 
favour of \ emen, in particular the “fortress” {kab'^d) 
of Aden, in support of which could be quoted 
the fact that in a poem by 'Alkama (ed. Socin), 

3 ) 4i there is mention of “pearls from KaPa” 
KabaH). Nevertheless, the derivation of the Arabic 
word from an East-Indian place al-KaPa (Kalah 
on Malacca? see Kal.\h) seems to me more pro- 
bable. It is unnecessary to distinguish between 
t«'o different kinds of sword, kabH and kaba'^i (sec 
Freytag, Lex. Arab.-Lat., s. v. kab''a and kabcLd), 
in spite of Schwarzlose, op. cit., p. J30. 

_ _ _ (M. Streck) 

KALI KALA. [See Ereerum]. 

KALILA WA-DIMNA is the title of an 
Indian mirror for princes, formed by the 
corruption of the Sanskrit names of the two prin- 
cipal characters, two jackals, Karataka and Da- 
manaka (in the old Syriac translation the forms 
are still Kalllag and Damnag); it was translated 
from Sanskrit into Pahlavi and thence into Arabic, 
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and became widely known in Muslim as well as 
Christian literatures. 

1. The original work. The Indian oiiginal 

was composed by an unknown Vi^hnuite Biahman, 
according to Hertel probably about the year 300 
A. D. in Kashmir^ the main argument for this, the 
reproduction of denarius by dinara is, how'ever, 
not cogent, as the pronunciation of the ;f as i is 
older than Hertel supposes (see also A. Berriedale 
Keith in the yourn. Roy. As. Soc..^ P* 5 ^ 5 )* 

It consisted of an introduction and five books each 
of which bore the name tantra i. e. “case of good 
sense”. The book was intended to instruct princes 
in the laws of polity by means of animal-fables 
composed in perfect Sanskrit. The oldest descen- 
dant of the original work is the Tantrakhydyika^ 
rediscovered by J. Hertel (see Tantrdkhyayika 
die dlteste Fassting des Pancatantra.^ transl. from 
the Sanskrit with introd. and notes by J. Hertel, 
2 parts, Leipzig and Berlin 1909). A second re- 
cension of the original work is called the Pan- 
cata 7 ttra (see J. Hertel, Pancatranta.^ etc. in Harvard 
Oriental Series, Vols. ii — 14); it has become a 
very popular book in India and is current there 
in countless versions. J. G. L. Kosegarten published 
an uncritical mixed text, Bonn 1848; on this Th. 
Benfey based his translation, Pantschatantra. fufif 
Bucher indischer Fabeln.^ Marchen und Erzah- 
liingen.^ transl. from the Sanskrit with introd. and 
notes, 2 parts, Leipzig 1859. In the introduction 
to this work the history of the migration of Indian 
literary subjects to Europe was first exhaustively 
investigated. 

2. The Pahlavi translation. A rather early 
recension of the Pancatantra was translated from 
Sanskrit into Pahlavi by order of the Sassanian 
king JGiusraw Anu^arwan (531 — 579) by his 
physician Burzoe, whom he had sent to India for 
this purpose, and expanded by the addition of an 
appendix of fables from other Indian sources; of 
these the three first (chap, ii — 13 in de Sacy) 
are taken from the twelfth book of the Mahd- 
bharata.^ the other five (de Sacy’s chap. 14, 15, 
17, 18 and the story of the king of the mice, 
see below, not given in de Sacy) have so far not 
been found again in Indian literature, although 
there is no reason to doubt their Indian origin. 
Burzoe prefaced his translation with an auto- 
biographical introduction which the vizier Bu- 
zurdjmihr, it appears, signed with his own name 
as an honour to the author (see Burzoes Ein- 
icitufig ZH deni Buche Kalila zca-Eim/ia^ transl. 
and annot. by Th. Noldeke, Schriften dcr wis- 
seusch. Gesellsch. in Strassbiirg.^ Heft 12, Strass- 
burg 1912). 

3. The old Syriac translation. Burzoe’s 
Pahlavi translation itself is lost; but by about 
570 A. D. it had already been translated by the 
Periodeut Bud into Syriac. This translation only 
survives in one manuscript, which was formerly 
preserved in the monastery at Mardin, then in 
the library of the Patriarch of Mosul and after- 
wards came into the possession of Mgr. Graffin 
in Paris. Irom a defective copy of this, which 
Socin had brought with him, Bickell prepared 
the first edition (Kalilag und Damnag^ alte sy- 
rischc C bersetzung des indischen F'urstenspiegels.^ 
text and Germ, transl. by G. Bickell, with an 
introduction by Th. Benfey, Leipzig 1876). F. 
Schulthess was later able to prepare a much more 
reliable text based on three new copies which 


Sachau had had prepared in Mosul [Kalila und 
Dimna.^ Syriac and German, Berlin 1911). 

4. The Arabic translation. About three 
centuries later L\bd Allah b. al-Mukaffa"^ (see IBN 
AL-mukaffa\ II, 404) translated Burzoe’s Pahlavi 
version into Arabic). He wrote an original preface 
to his book, inserted in Burzue’s introduction 
probably the section on the uncertainty of religions, 
added after the first book of the Pancatantra a 
chapter written by himself on Dlmna’s trial (chap. 
6 in de Sacy), which by punishing the traitor 
satisfies the feeling of justice, outiaged by the 
immoral teachings of this book, and apparently 
also added the chapter “monk and guest” (N^^ 16 
in de Sacy). Ibn al-Mukaffa’^'s edition was origin- 
ally a stylistic work of art intended for liteiary 
connoisseuis; but from the nature of its matter, 
it soon became very popular and therefore much 
corrupted in transmission. Even the numerous 
quotations in Ibn Kutaiba’s ^Uyun al-Ahhbdr al- 
ready no longer reproduce Ibn al-Mukaffa‘‘’s text 
word for word. The fairly numerous manuscripts 
of the work are all of late date. Sylvestre dc Sacy’s 
edition [Calila ct Dinina^ ou Fables dc Bidpai.^ 
Paris 1816) is based on an inferior manuscript 
and arbitrarily emended from other manuscripts 
(see Noldeke, in the Gottinger Gclehrte A/iz.., 
1S84, p. 676). In de Sacy’s text, Ibn al-Mukaffa^’s 
preface is preceded by a new preface by an 
otherwise unknown Bahnud b. Sahwan or ‘^Ali 
b. al-Shah al-Farisi, in which he gives an account 
of the histoiy of the book m India, as well as a 
report said to have been written by Buzurdjmihr 
regarding Burzoe’s mission to India with the com- 
mission to bring back the book; in several manus- 
cripts this is followed by another story of 
Burzoe’s being sent for a miraculous plant. Some 
manuscripts (see J. Derenbourg, Dircctorium vitae 
humanac.^ p. 323) add at the end two more fables, 
of the heron and the duck and of the dove, the 
fox and the heron from other, as yet unknown 
sources. This latter story is also inserted in the 
oldest Oriental reprint of de Sacy’s edition, BUlak 
1249 (according to Chauvin, op. cit.., p. I 3 i ini 
the University Library of Cambridge; a copy in 
my possession also) ; from this it has passed into 
the more recent editions printed at Cairo, Mosul 
and Bairut, the list of which in Chauvin, p. 13 
according to Cheikho (see below), p. 6, is not yet 
complete. Valuable contributions to the criticism 
of de Sacy’s text from Italian manuscripts aie 
given by 1 . Guidi, Studii sul testo araho del Libro 
di Calila e Dinina.^ Rome 1S73. The story of the 
I king of the mice and his ministers, not given in 
de Sacy, which is shown by the Syriac text to 
belong to the Pahlavi work, was published by 
Noldeke in text and translation in the AbhandL 
der Ko/iigl. Gesellsch. der Wisscnsch. zu Gottingen.^ 
1879, XXV. N'’. 4. The complete material from 
16 Paris manuscripts for the story of the ascetic 
and the broken jug was given by Zotenberg in 
the Journ. Asiat.^ Ser. 8, vii. (1886), p. 117 — -123. 

While the numerous printed editions of the 
East in the main reproduce de Sacy’s text, A. N. 
Tabbara [Kalila et Dimna.^ trad, arahe copiie 
d'apres un ancien manuscrit trouve a Damas.^ 
avec nctes.^ Beyrouth 1322 — 1904) claimed to 
have discovered a new source for textual criticism; 
but his manuscript (of 1080 ===1675) is too modern 
to afford new material and his edition is, besides, 
bowdlerized. On the other hand L. Cheikho found 
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in the Lebanon monastery of Dair al-ShIr a valu- 
able manuscript of the year 749 = 1339, and made 
it accessible in an excellent edition : La version 
arabe de Kalilah et Dimnah d'apres le pins an- 
cien manuscrit arabe date^ Beyrouth 1905. I have 
not seen the new edition by lUralil al-Vazidji 
(ibid. 1908); that of Salim Ibrahim Sadir and 
Shahin 'Atiya (ibid. 1910) is intended for school 
use. The modem European translations from de 
Sacy’s text are given by Hertel, op. cit..^ p. 393; 
to these may now be added M. Moreno, La ver- 
sions araba de Kalilah e Dimnah.^ transl. into Italian, 
San Remo 1910 (see Riv. d. Studi 0 «V«r., vi. 201). 

5. Arabic versifications. The translation 

by Ibn al-Mukaffa' has been three times put into 
Arabic verse. The first version was made by his 
younger contemporary Aban al-Lahiki (q. v. ; see 
also A. E. Krymski, Aban al-Ldhiqi.^ le Zindiq 
( environ pjo — versijicateur arabe des recueils 
des apologues indo-persans. Essai sur sa vie et ses 
ecrits., tire de V unique manuscrit de Souli....^ Bibl. 
Khed, No. S 94 -. d''autres sources primitives. 
Appendices', a. Barlaam et Joasaph.^ essai litteraire- 
historique ; Ij. Texte arabe intact cT al-Avrdq par 
Souli.1 e'd. en collaboration avec Mirza Abdoullah 
Ghaffarov (also in Russian with Russian title) 
Moskva 1913; on the manuscript cf. Horovitz in 
the Mitt, des Seminars fur Orient. Sprachen, 
Berlin, x. 35. This version is lost; with the help 
of it, but on the basis of the text of Ibn al- 
Mulraffa' about the year tioo, Ibn al-Habbarlya 
[q. V.] composed in ten days a poetic version in 
elegant and flowing language entitled; Natalidp 
al-Fitna fi Na^m Kalila iva-Dimtia.^ lith. Bombay 
1317 (see Houtsma in the Orient. Stud. Th. 
Noldeke gewidmet., i. 91—96). A third versi- 

fication of the book entitled Durr al-Hikam fl 
Amthdl al-Hunud wdNAdjam was completed by 

Abd al-^Iu^min b. al-Hasan b. al-IIusain al-.Sa- 
ghani after 80 days’ work on Djumada I 20, 640 
(Nov. 15, 1242). It exist only in a manuscript in 
Vienna (see Flugel, Die arab.^ pers. tind turk. 
Ndss. der .... LLofbibliothek zu IKien^ i. 469, 
N’O. 480). 

6. The later Syriac translation. In the 

tenth or eleventh century a Syriac cleric trans- 
lated the work from Ibn al-Mukaffa' ’s text again 
into the then already dead language of his church' 
he endeavoured to give the book a Christian tinge 
and therefore amplified the verses of the Indian 
original, already much distorted in the Pahlavi 
translation, into long and w’eary moral discourses. 
He also made a series of mistakes in the trans- 
lation. But as the text he used was much nearer 
the original than the most of our manuscripts, 
this translation is, in spite of its defects, of con- 
siderable value for textual criticism; it is edited 
by W. Wright, The Book cf Kalilah and Dimnah 
transl. ftom Arabic into Syriac, London 1884. 
In contrast to the naturalism of the original 
Kcith-Falconer, the English translator of this ver- 
sion (Cambridge 18S5) is even more prudish than 
the latter itself; on text and translation see N 61 - 
deke in the Gottinger Gelehrte Anz., 1884, p. 
673 1885, P- 753 tqq. 

7 - Persian prose and verse transla- 
tions. According to Firdawsi in the Shahnama 
(see de Sacy in Not. et Extr. X (1818), i. 140 
Ibn al-Mukaffa' ’s book was translated into 

Persian under the Samanid Nasr b. Ahmad (914 

943) by order of the vizier Bal'aml [q. v.]; but 


it appears that this tr.insl.'.tion was never com 
pleted. By order of the same ruler the poet 
RudhakI (d. 304 = 016) put the huok into Per- 
sian verse of winch, however, only l6 verses 
have survived in f|uutatioiis in Asudfs Li c^h at-i 
Furs^ ed. Horn, p. iS sqq. 

Ibn al-Mukaffa'^ ’s work was translated into Per- 
sian prose probably after the year 559=1144 
(see Rieu, Cat. of the Pers. MSS. in the Bril. 
Mus..^ p, 745/6) by Xizam al-I)in Abu ’I-Ma'^ali 
Nasr Allah b. Muhammad b S\bd al-Hamid, who 
dedicated his woik to Bahram ^ah of Ghazna 
[q. V., I, 586]. Nasr Allah in a new preface an- 
nounces his intention of reproducing the work 
completely, including the aphorisms which seemed 
to him particularly valuable, with all the rheto- 
rical adornment of artificial prose* he only gives 
Burzoe’s introduction in ordinary prose, as an 
artificial style does not suit its matter. The work 
was lithographed m Tihran in 12S2 (= 1864^ 

this disposes of Chauvin’s doubts, p. 46/7), 1304 
and 1305. Cf. de Sacy in Not. ct Extr. X, i. 
96 E. G. Browne, A Literary History of 

Persia.^ ii. (London 1906), p. 349. 

A metrical version of the book was given by 
Ahmad b. .Mahmud al-Tusf Kani^i, a contemporary 
of PjalM al-Dm Rumi at Konya, whither he had 
fled before the Mongols from his native city of 
Tos, for Sultan Tzz aPDi'n Kaikakus (643 — 662 = 
1244 — ^263), probably based on Nasr Allah’s 
translation, which, however, lie nowhere mentions; 
see Rieu, Cat. of the Pers. MSS. in the Brit. 
Alus.y p. 582 E. G. Browne, A History of 

Pers. Literature under Tartar Dominion (Cam- 
bridge 1920), p. in. 

This work was, however, put in the shade 
completely by the revision of Nasr Allah’s trans- 
lation done by Husain Wa^iz Kashiff (d. 910 = 
1504, see KASHin), the court-preacher of Husain 
Baikara of Herat [see Hi’sAiN mirza]. In honour 
of Husain’s minister Ahmad Suhaili he called his 
work Amvard Suhaili. He professed to be making 
the rhetorical artificial prose of Nasr Allah easier 
to understand by giving it in a new version 
but in reality he created an even more florid 
I and verbose concoction, “full of absurd exagge- 
rations, recondite words, vain epithets, far fetched 
comparisons and tasteless bombast and represents 
to perfection the worst style of those florid writers 
who flourished under the patronage of the Timu- 
rids" (E. G. Browne, Lit. Hist, of Persia^ ii* 
352, op. cit.y p, 503 sqq.'). But as this style re- 
mained predominant in Persia and particularly in 
India down to the threshold of the modern period, 
the work had an unparallelled success and was 
printed in England (first complete edition London 
where it was used as a text book for the 
examination of English officials in India in Persian 
and repeatedly printed and lithographed in India and 
Persia, translated into several Indian dialects, into 
Pushtu, Georgian and all the principal languages 
of Europe (see Chauvin, p. 26 — 43). Husain re- 
placed the four prefaces at the vulgate of Ibn 
al-MukafFa*^ by a new introduction from a so far 
unidentified source; de Sacy supposes (^Not. st 
Extr. X, i. 59) that in it we have the older 
^awlUan Khirady which al-Turtushi was still 
able to use for his Siradj a/- (Bulak 1289)1 
p. 97, '85, 25 m- The Emperor of 

China HumayUnfal is persuaded to give up the 
idea of abdicating his throne by his vizier, who 
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tells him how the Indian king Dabshallm was 
directed by a dream to a cave in which old 
man would give him a treasure. Of the latter Dab- 
shalim keeps only the testament of Hoshang, king 
of Persia, which contains 14 pieces of advice for 
rulers, and with these he goes to Ceylon where 
the Brahman Bidpai or Pilpai explains each of 
these precepts by stoiies which form the separate 
chapters of the book. 

Dislike of the extravagant and luxurious style 
of the Anwar-i Suhaili induced the Emperor 
Akbar (1556 — 1605) to commission his vizier 
Abu ’l-Fadl to prepare a new edition of the work. 
This bears the title ’'lyar-i Danish and was com- 
pleted in 996 (1578). It retains the arrangement 
of its model but restores Ibn al-Mukaffa'’s pre- 
face and Burzbe’s introduction. The work itself is 
not yet printed but a Hindustani translation by 
Hafiz-uddin, entitled Khirad Afroz^ was published 
by Th. Roebuck (Calcutta 1815) and by Eastwick 
(Hertford 1857, London 1867) on account of its 
elegant diction. 

8. Turkish translations. Ibn al-Mukaffa' ’s 
work was twice translated into Eastern Turk! 
from Nasr Allah’s translation ; see the manuscripts 
in Dresden in Fleischer, Cat. CodJ. Mss. orient. 
Bibl. Regtae Dresdensis (Lipsiae 1831), p. 19, N®. 
136 and Munich in Aumer, Die pcrs. nnd tiirk. 
Hdss. der K. Hof- und Staatsbibliothek, p. 54. 

Nasr Allah’s edition was translated into old 
Ottoman Turkish (not into Eastern Turk!, as 
Hertel, p. 407 says, relying on a somewhat mis- 
leading expression of Ethe’s, op. cit.) by Mas'ud 
for 'Umurbeg, prince of Aidln (d. 750 = 1349) 
(a MS. in the Bodleian, Marsh. 180). This prose 
text was put into verse by an unknown author 
who dedicated his work to Sultan Murad I 
1761 — 792 = 1359 — 1389); only about half has 
survived in a Gotha manuscript (see I’crtsch, 
Vcrz. der tiirk. Handschr. d. Herz. Bibl., p. 168, 
N®. 189). A modern Ottoman prose version, which 
must have been made before 955 (1548), exists 
in the Bodleian MS. Marsh. 61; cf. H. Ethe, On 
some hitherto unknown Turkish Versions of Kalilah 
and Dimnah in the Actes du 6e Congr. internat. 
des Orientalistes, 2U'i sect., i. 241 sqq. 

‘All b. Salih, called ‘All Wasi‘ or ‘All Celebl, 
translated the Anwdr-i Suhaili into Ottoman 
rhymed prose and dedicated his work to Sultan 
Sulaiman I (1512 — 1520) with the title Humayun- 
nama', it has been several times printed in Bulak 
and Stambul (see Chauvin, p. 50). Among the 
different European translations of the Humdyun- 
ndina, the best known is the French of Galland, 
published after his death by Gueulette (Paris 
1724); it was translated by Gonggrijp into Malay 
(Batavia 1866) and the latter version inspired 
a Javanese translation by Kramaprawira, which 
was put into Javanese verse by an anonymous 
poet. The luxuriousness of its language, in which 
the Humayun-ndma surpassed even its Persian 
originhl, induced the Mufti Yahya Efendi and ‘Oth- 
manzade, who died in 1 139 (1726) as Kadi in 
Cairo, to prepare extracts from it (see Ethe, op. 
cit., p. 242)^ 

The Anwdr-i Suhaili was translated, apparently 
with the assistance of the Humdyun-ndma by 
Fadl Allah b. ‘Isa Tashkendi at the instigation 
of Muhammad Musa Bai Dacca into modem Eastern 
lurki prose (to be more accurate into the langu- 
age of Tashkend and Farghana as the colophon. 


or the language of Turkestan and Farghana as 
the title states); the latter then had the book 
lithographed by the calligrapher Mirza Hashim 
Khodjandl, according to the colophon in 1306 
(1888); according to the title, the book was 
published in 1893. 

Ibn al-Mukaffa‘’s book was translated from the 
Arabic into Kazan TurkI by ‘Abd al-‘Allam Faiz 
Khan Oghlu and printed at Kazan 1889 (Uni- 
versity Press, Orient. Bibliographic, iii. 1421), in 
the same year at Wjatschakow (ibid., iv. N®. 3935) 
and in 1892 at Cirkova (ibid., vi. 167, N®. ^166). 
The introduction, however, was, according to a 
communication from Piof. Hommel, borrowed from 
the Anu'dr-i-Stihaili. 

9. The Mongol translation. The Mongol 
translation which Malik Iftikhar al-Din Muhammad 
b. Abl Nasr, a descendant of Muhammad KakrT, 
prepared in Kazwin has not survived (see Hamd 
Allah Mustawfi, Tcdrlkh-i Guzlda, ed. Browne, 
Gibb Mem. xiv. p. 844/5, transl. p. 233; Browne, 
A Hist, of Persian Literature under Tartar 
Dominion, p. 93, and correctly stated as early as 
Hammer-Piirgstall in the Jotirn. Asiat., 3rd ber., 
i. 580). This statement is confused in Hadjdji 
Khalifa, v. 239, who ^ascribes a translation into 
Turkish {lughat al-Turk) to the ancestor Mu- 
hammad BakrI (see de Sacy, Not. et Extr. X, 
175; Ethe, op. cit., p. 243, who does not take 
notice of von Hammer’s correct statement). As 
Flugel wrongly translates in linguam Tatarorum, 
Hertel (p. 414) wrongly identifies this reported 
Tatar translation with the above mentioned Kazan 
TurkI (so-called Tatar) translation quoted in 
Chauvin, p. 78, note. 

10. The Ethiopic translation. An Ethiopia 
version, which was certainly based on a text, indi- 
genous to Egypt, of the Arabic of Ibn al-Mukaffa‘, 
is also lost: it is mentioned in a work composed 
in 1582 (see Wright, Cat. of the Ethiop. AfSS. 
in the Brit. Mus., p. 82h) (see Noldeke, Gbtt. 
Gelehrte Anz. 1884, p. 676, note 5). 

11. The Hebrew and older European 
translations. At the beginning of the twelfth 
century a certain Kabbi Jd^el translated Ibn al- 
Mukaffa‘’s work into Hebrew from a valuable 
manuscript which, however, already contained the 
false story of Burzoe’s mission and the two not 
genuine fables at the end of the heron and the 
duck and of the fox, dove and heron. From the 
unique manuscript, exceedingly corrupt in the 
beginning, J. Derenbourg published this trans- 
lation along with that of Jacob b. Eleazar of the 
xiiith century {Deux versions hebraiqiies du Livre 
de Kalilah et Dimnah in the Bibl. de I Ecole des 
Hautes Etudes, fasc. 49., Paris 1881). Jacobs 
version while based on a similar text to that of 
Jo’el is, however, very free, composed in elegant 
rhymed prose and full of Biblical locutions. The 
version of the Rabbi Jo"el was then translated 
into Latin by the baptised Jew John of Capua for 
Cardinal L'rsinus between 1263 and 1278 with the 
title Directorium vitae humanae (cf. Johannes de 
Capua, Directorium vitae humanae, publ. andannot. 
by J. Derenbourg in the Bibl. de T Ecole des Hautes 
Etudes, fasc. 72, Paris 1887; a new edition based 
on manuscripts which he has recently discovered 
is to be expected from Hilka). With the exception 
of an old Spanish version, which reproduces the 
same text as Rabbi Jo^el much more faithfully than 
John of Capua does (see Clifford G. Allen, L an- 
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cienne version espagnole de Kalila et Digna^ textc 
des mss. de V Escorial., precede d'un avant-propos et 
suivi d'un glossaire.^ Thesis, Paris-Macon 1906), all 
later translations into Western European languages 
with the exception of quite modern ones are 
based on the Latin text of John of Capua (see 
Chauvin, p. 59—72; Hertel, p. 366—400). 

12. The Greek translation. Towards the 
end of the xi* century, Symeon son of Seth 
translated Ibn al-Mukaffa'’s work fairly freely into 
Greek from a manuscript which was still free 
from later additions but contained the chapter on 
the king of the mice and his ministers. He called 
the book Srscpav/Ttf^ xat T;i'vifA«Tv$, because he 
recognised in Kctlilct the Arabic iklil and in Dimnn 
the Arabic word for “trace”. See SrriJiawVifc xxi 
T%v>tAaTns. Quattro recensioni della versione greca 
del Kitab Kalllah -wa-Dinina.^ pubbl. da Vittorio 
Puntoni, Pubblicazioni della Soc. Asiat. Ital..^ ii. 
(1889). This version was in turn translated into 
Latin and German as well as into several Slavonic 
languages. 

13. The Persian translation of the Hi- 
topadesha. The later Sanskrit version of the 
Pancaiantra.^ the Hitopadesjia.^ was translated very 
freely into Persian, probably in the reign of 
Akbar, by a certain Tacij al-Dln, under the title 
Mufarrih al-Kulub (see de Sacy, V elcctuaire 
des eoeurs., pu traduction persane du livre indien 
intitule Hitoupadesa par Tadj-cddin., ms. persan 
de la Bibl. du Poi^ No. 3S6 in the Not. et Extr. 
X, i. 226 — 264). This work was then translated 
by the highly esteemed Hindustani author Mir 
Bahadur ‘All Husain! in 1217 (1802) into his 
mother tongue (see Garcin de Tassy, Hist, de la 
Liter, hindouie ou hindousianiet i. 609 sqql). 
A year later the latter was edited by Gilchrist 
as I'khlaqi Hindee or Indian Ethics.^ transl. 
from the Version of the celebrated Hitoopades or 
Salutary Counsel by Meer Buhadoor Ulee, .... 
under the superintendence of John Gilchrist, Cal- 
cutta 1803; cf. J. Hertel, Die A^Mq-e Hindi 
nnd Hire Quellen in the Zeitschr. d. Deutsek. 
Morg. Gesellsch.^ Ixxii. 65 — 86, Ixxiv. 95 — 117, 
Ixxv. 129 — 200. 

14. The older Malay translation. On a 
mixture of Ibn al-Mukaffa‘'s work and a Tamil 
text of the Pancatantra is based the Malay version 
Hikayat Kalila dan Da7ninn , which was first 
brought to notice by Werndly in his Maleische 
SpraakkunsL .Amsteidam 1736, and was published 
in 1876 by Gonggrijp at Leiden (anil ed. 1892; 
cf. J. J. Brandes in the Fecstbundcl aan Professor 
M. y. de Goeje, Leiden 1891, p. 77 ■!??•)■ This 
work was next translated into Javanese (Batavia 
1S78) and Madurese (ibid. 1879). 

15. Imitations of Kalila wa-Dimna. Setting 
aside the fables included in the looj Nights., 
Ibn al-Mukaffa‘’s work has been three times imi- 
tated in Islamic literatures. Ibn al-Habbariya (see 
above) followed up his versification with the Kit. 
al-Sildik wa'l-Baghim (see above p. ^1% sq.-.^ also 
printed in Cairo 1294). While this was only an 
imitation of the beast-fable, Muhammad b. ‘Abd 
Allah b. Zafar al-.Sakall (d. 565/1169 or 568/1172) 
in his Sulwdn al-Muta'’, which he first composed 
in 545 (1150) and dedicated in 554 (1159) in a 
new edition to the Ka’id of Sicily, Abu ‘Abd 
Allah Muhammad al-Kurashi, intended to produce 
a mirror for princes, like the Kalila u'a-Dimna\ 
in addition to beast-fables the book also contains 


histoiical anecdotes. It was lithographed at Cairo 
1278, piinted Tunis 1279, Bairut 1300; translated 
into Turkish by Kara KhallUade (d. 1168 — 1754 ) 
and printed Staminil 1285; tianslatod into Italian 
by M. Amari, Solwan cl-mota ossiano Conforti 
politici di Ibn Zafer., araho siciliono del XII sccolo, 
Florence 1851, 1882 (Engl, transl. London 1852). 

Another mirror for princes in which historic 
anecdotes are mingled with beast-fables for the 
edification of the reader, was composed about the 
end of the fourth century A. II. by the prince of 
Tabaristan, Ispahbadh Marzuban in the Persian 
dialect of his land. This work itself has not sur- 
vived, but in the vi'h (xiith) and vil* (xiii*) 
century it was twice translated into classical 
Persian. This was first done at the court of the 
Saldjuk of Asia Minor, Sulaimanshah (588—600 
= 1192 — 1204) by his vizier Muhammad b. Ghazi 
of Malatya; his work, entitled Kaiodat allbkul., 
exists in two manuscripts in Leiden and Paris. 
The Marzubdnndma of Sa‘d al-Din-i Warawm!, 
composed between 607 and 622 (1210 1225), 

enjoyed greater populaiity. It has been edited by 
Mirza Muhammad (Gibb Mem. Ser., vol. viii.). 

Warfiwini’s version was translated by an un- 
known author into Ottoman Turkish (a copy 
of 848 (1444) in Berlin; see Pertsch, Verz. der 
Turk. Hass., NO. 444); this Turkish version was 
again translated anonymously into Arabic (MS. 
Berlin, see Ahlwardt, Verz., N®. 8472). A second 
Arabic translation, which, according to the Gotha 
MS. (see Pertsch, Die Arab. Hdss. der Herz. Bibl., 
N®. 2692), is also based on the Turkish, was 
made by Ibn 'Arabshah [q.v.]; there is another 
MS. in Paris (de Slane, Catal., N®. 35 ^ 4 ) 
was lithographed in Cairo in 1278. The same 
author then rewrote his work in artificial prose 
in his Fdkihat al-Khulaflf wa-MufU^arat al- 
f.uraff', and added several new stories. 

The same recension which had been translated 
into Ottoman Turkish and which is distinguished 
from WarawIni’s vulgate as well as from the 
Ravodat aNUkul by the tenth (concluding) chap- 
ter dar baydn-i ziyddat-i ^umr vaa-dawlat uta-zin- 
dagdnl kardan ba dost udushman, was translated 
into Kazan Turk: by an unnamed w'riter for a 
certain Sulaiman Bek, son of Muhammad Be , 
and printed at Kazan in 1864 under the title 
Kitdb Desturi Shdhi fi hikdvdti P adishuhi. 

Bibliography: V. Chauvin, Bibliographte 
des ouvrages arabes ou relatifs aux Arabes 
etc., ii. Kalllah (Liege — Leipzig 1897); J- Plett® , 
Das Pancatantra , seine Geschichte und seme 
Verbreitung, Leipzig and Berlin I 9 t 4 - 

(C. Brockei-MANN) 

KALiM, a Persian poet of India of the 
seventeenth century. His full name was MIrZA. 
Abu Talib KaUm of Hamadhan. He lived first 
in Kashan, so that he is also given the ^ 
Kashani as well as Hamadhanl. In the beginning 
of the reign of Djahangir (q. v., ioi4^io37 
1605 — 1627) he came to India to his court, 
considerable journey took him in the follo^\mg 
years to the Hrak.j from which he returned in io2 
(1619) to India and lived there henceforth as 
court-poet of the Moghul Emperors. Under 
hsngir’s successor Shah Dj ahSn (1037 — 

1628 — *656)1 whom he celebrated in an epm ~— 
the title of which is given in three forms : Ska/ia^- 
sfmhnama^ Shahnama and PadisJmknarnd — ^ 

was given the title of honour Malik * 
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He died in Kashmir in 1062 (1652); the date 
1061 (1651) has less authority. His ViidTin contains ' 
the usual kinds of poetry, especially kasidas and 
mathnawls of a phnegyric character. Manuscripts 
of the Dlwan are frequent — a lithographed 
edition appeared at Lucknow in 1878 — but his 
Shahanshahnama seems only to exist in extracts. 
He is estimated to have left 24,000 verses. 

Bibliography: Hadjdji Khalifa, Ka^f al~ 
Zunun^ ed. Flugel, iii. 304, 5636; Ethe 

in the Grtindr. der iran, PhiloL^ ii. 238, 309, 
3115 more details aie given in the Catalogues 
of manuscripts : Sprenger, A Cat, of the . . . 
Mss. of the Libraries of King of Oudh..^ p. 
453 Cat, of the Fcrsia?i Mss. in the 

Brit. Miis..^ ii. 686 sq. ; Pertsch, Verz. dcr pers. 
Ha 7 ids€hr, ... zti Berlin.^ p. 920 sq.\ Sachau- 
Ethe, Cat. of the Persian . . . Mss. in the Bod- 
leian Library.^ p. 692 — 4^ and especially Ethe, 
Cat. of Persian Mss. in the Library of the 
India Office.^ p. 854 sqq., wheie the references in 
the Tadhkirat to K. are given. 

(H. H. Schaeukr) 

KALIM ALLAH. Kalim is one who speaks 
to you, following the equation fdll = inufa'il 
(e. g. al“Baida\vi, ed. Fleischer, i. 44 a) 20 ^ 583, 131 
595 i 7)] so in the Lisan (xv. 428 infra) which 
adds that the Tahfihlb (of al-Azharl) allows it to 
mean also one to whom you speak. In consequence, 
Kalim Allah has become the special honorific title of 
MUsa, “He who spoke to Allah”, or, following the 
Tahdlnb, “He to whom Allah spoke”, because of 
several passages in the Kurban describing diiect 
speech between Allah and Musa — especially 
Kur, iv. 162, •wa-hallam Allahii Musa lakltma^ 
where the addition of the infinitive is said to 
show that literal and direct speech is meant and 
not a metaphor (Lisan^ xv. 429, al-Asha'rl, 

al-Ibana^ ed. Haidarabad, 1321, p. 27 infra). In 
these passages the emphasis is always on Al- 
lah’s speaking to Musa, and this may be the cause 
of the extension of meaning of kalim in the Tah- 
dlfib. Further, the third stem of / 5 //« does not occur 
in the received text of the Kur’an ; but in Kur. 
ii. 254, there is a variant reading, kalam Allaha 
(al-BaidiiwI, i. 130, g) and this variant reading is 
given by al-l!aidawl as the source of the honoiific 
title, kalim = nnikalim. Yet in this passage there 
is no mention of Musa. Cf, also, the epithet with 
similar meaning applied to Musa in Kur. 

xix. 53, where al-Baidawi (i. 583, 13) equates najji 
with iHunadji. 

Bibliography. See under KaI-am. Add 
Goldziher, Die Richiungen Jer islamischen Ko- 
ranauslcgung p. 174; and on variants in the 
Kur’an text, pp. i — 54; Dozy, Supplement.! ii. 
4863. (D. B. Macdonald) 

KALIMA. For the primary meaning see under 
KalXm. Each utterance of Allah is a 
whether it is the single creative word, “come 
into being!” or a longer expression. Thus it is 
a synonym of din (Dozy, Suppl. ii. 286<r); kali- 
matan bakiyata/i! 'tt Kur. xliii. 27 is interpreted 
as meaning the tawhid! the first of the two articles 
of the Muslim creed (al-BaidawI, ed. Fleischer, ii. 
^ 37 i 25) and “two words” in The 1001 Nights 
(Calcutta ed., N. 834, iv. 159; in the Breslau 
text, iv. 327, it is fard kalimd) means the two 
articles. In this wide sense the kalima of a poet 
can mean a whole kasida by him (^Lisan.! xv. 428 
infra-.! al-Baidawi, i. 154,17 on Kur. iii. 34) and 


it is a question whether ‘Isa is called a kalima 
from Allah (Kur. iii. 34, 40) because he is an 
expression of the kalam of Allah, or because he 
w.as produced by the single creative word 
and is thus a primary creation like Adam (al- 
Baidavvl, /or. r;/. ; Lisan, xv. 430 supra). From the 
doctrine of Allah’s kalam it follows that his ka- 
limat must be innumerable (see kalam). But all 
contingent existences (al-mumkinat) have been 
produced by kalinuit of Allah, i. e. the creative 
commands kun'., therefore the Speech of the 
Reality {al-hakk) is the self of the identities of 
the contingent existences, or the contingent exis- 
tences themselves (nafs a'yan al-mumkinat.! Diet, 
of Techn. Terms^ p. 1271, infra). The half page 
which follows the last reference shows how this 
is the bridge from the orthodox doctrine of Al- 
lah’s quality. Speech, to the Neoplatonic Chain 
and all its descendants. 

Bibliography-. Has been given above. Sec 

fuither on ‘Ann al-Razzak (1. 61 sqq .)-! al- 

Insan al-Kamii. (ii. 510 sq.). 

(D. B. Macdonald) 

al-KALKASHANDI. nisba from Kalkashanda 
near Kalyub. 

I. .^IlIAB AL-DIN ABU ’1-‘AI!BAS AHMAD 11. 
‘Ai.t 11. Ahmad b. ‘Abd Allah (in MSS. often 
briefly called Ahmad b. ‘Abd Allah) b. AhI 
Ghudda, died on Djumada II lo, 821 (July 16, 
1418), wrote besides a number of smaller works 
a guide to the artistic composition of essays and 
reports, especially for the use of Egyptian govern- 
ment officials; just as Ibn Kutaiba [q. v.] in his 
'’Uyun al-Akhbar and the supplements to that 
work wished to afford the secretary class an ency- 
clopaedic survey of the most important branches 
of knowledge of his time , so al-Kalljashandi’s 
work, composed after 791 (13S7), entitled Subh 
al-A'-sha ft Sindat al-In.th.a^! presents in a much 
more comprehensive and systematic form practi- 
cally the whole knowledge of his time and con- 
tains information of the utmost value, especially 
regarding the history and geography of Egypt and 
Syria. It has been printed as a publication of the 
Dar al-Kutub al-fiadiwlya (al-Sultaniya) (Cairo 
1331 — 8 [1913 — 9], 14 vols.). Cf. F. Wustenfeld, 
Die Geographic und Vcrwaltung von Agypten nach 
dem Arab, des Abu 'l-Abbas al-Calcasehandi in 
the Abh. d. Kgl. Gescllsch. d. IViss. zu Gottingen! 
phil.-hist. Cl., XXV {1879); W. v. Tiesenhausen 
in the Zapiski Vast. Otdj. Imp. Rtissk. Arch. Obc.! 
i. 208; do., Gcsch. der Coldcncn Hordi! i. 3951 

H. Sauvaire, Bxtraits dc I'ouvrage de K. intitule 
Lumiere de raurore pour V ecritnre des homines 
(■Arab. MS. of the Bodleian Library) in the Mem. 
dc I'Acad. de Marseille! 1886, 1887; H. Lammens, 
Correspondances diplomatiques entre Ics sultans 
mamlouks d'Kgvpte et les puissances cht etiennes 
in the Revue 'de V Orient chretteu! ix. (1904), 
Ijl — iSy^ 359 — 392. A selection from it entitled 
Da-vf al-Subh al-Musfir sva-Dtanv al-Davah al- 
Mufhmir was printed in Cairo 1906. His second 
great work which he composed in 812 (1409) is 
a genealogy and history of the Arab tribes before 
Muhammad with an alphabetical list entitled 
Nihdyat al-Arab fi Malrifat Kaball aNArab! 
MSS. in Berlin (Ahlwardt, Verzeichn.! N”. 9382/3) 
and London {Cat. Codd. Mss. Or... in Mus. 
Brit.! N®. 341/2); according to Lammens in the 
Mil. de la Fac. orient, de Beyrouth! Ili/i. * 5 ° 

I, it has been printed in Baghdad n. d.; this 
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text the author is called Muhammad b. 'Abd Allah ; 
Lammens concludes from this that the authois of 
the Subh and of the Nihaya were different indivi- 
duals; but here either the father is confused with 
the son (see N®. 2) or the printed book con- 
tains the work of the son. The alphabetical list 
was worked up by Abu’l-Fawz Muhammad Amin 
al-Suwaidi in 1229 (1814) into a genealogical 
.survey and extended to the Caliphs and Sultans 
with the title Saba^ik al-Dlmhab ft Mfrifat Kab^il 
al-Arab^ lith. Baghdad 1280, Bombay 1296. After 
the year 818 (1415) al-Kalkashandi wrote a sup- 
plement to it entitled Kat^id al-Diunian fi V- Tfrif 
bi-Kabd'il '"Arab al-Zaman^ MSS. in Berlin (Ahl- 
wardt, Verzeichn.^ N®. 9384) and London (Rieu, 
Suppl. to the Cat. of the Arabic Mss. in the Brit. 
Mus.., N®. 595); a synopsis by al-SuyutI in Berlin 
(Ahlwardt, Verzeichn..^ N®. 9385). 

2. His son NaeJM al-Din Muhammad imitated 
his two chief works, the Subh under the title 
Kalcdid al-Diuman ft Afustaiah Mukdtabdt Ahl 
al-Zaman (see Rieu, Suppl.., N®. I020) and the 
Nihaya under the title Nihayat al-Arab f i Ma^rifat 
Ansab aNArah., dedicated to the Grand Emir of 
the Arabs of the East and of the West Zain al- 
Din Abu ’l-Djud Bakr b. Ra^Id al-Zaini; the 
autograph of the year S46 (1442) in the Bibl. 
Nat. of Paris (see de Slane, Cat.., N’®. 2049), an- 
other MS. in Cairo, Khed. Bibl. (Fihr.., v. 170; 
author Muhammad b. ‘Ahd Allah, see Vollers, 
Zeitschr. d. Dtsch, Atorg. Gesellsch.^ xliii. ii8; 
on the Baghdad printed text see above). 

3. Abu ’l-Fath IdrahIm b. ‘AlI b. Ahmad 
al-MakdisI, BurhSn (DJamal) al-DIn, d.' 922 
(15*6), Traditionist, whose works are detailed 
in Brockelmann, Gtsch. d. ar. Litt.^ ii. 78. 

Btbliogr aphy. Wiistenfeld, Geschichtschreiber., 
N®. 467; Brockelmann, op. cit., ii. 134. 

(C. Brockelmann) 

KALMUCKS, the Turkish name for a Mongol 
people who call themselves Oirat. In Radloff’s 
iVorterbuch (ii. 272), the forms Kalmak (Central 
Asian dialects), Kalmik f Volga dialects; whence 
the Russian word) and Kalmuk (Ottoman; whence 
the Crimean Tatar expression kalmuk-i bad-makhluk) 
are given. In Central Asia the Turkish speaking 
Teleuts are called “White Kalmucks” (Ak Kal- 
mak) and the Western Mongols proper “Black 
K.almucks (Kara Kalmak). The word is derived 
(probably only by a popular etymology) from the 
verb ^almak “to remain”; it is said to denote 
the Oirat, who “remained” pagans, in contrast to 
the Dungans (the Chinese-speaking Muhammadans), 
who “returned” (verb donmek) (according to the 
well known Muslim idea) to Islam. 

The word Kalmak seems first to occur in the 
Alukaddima (not included in the printed edition) 
to the Zafar-Nanta of ^araf al-Dln Yazdl, not, 

It seems, as an ethnographical term but as a geo- 
graphical one. It is said that after the expulsion 
of the Mongol dynasty from China only their 
original territory” {yurt-i ar/i), i e. Karakorum 
and Kalmak remained in their possession; the 
Emirs of the Oirat” later deprived them of 


From the time of Wais Khan (1418 — 28) the 
Monpls on the Hi [q. v.] had to fight against 
the infidel Kalmak”; accounts of these wars are 
found, notably in the Ta^lkh-i Bashidi (ed. Ney- 
Ehas, see Index). Wais Khan was twice taken 
prisoner by the Kalmak and had to give his sister 


in mariiage to the chief of the Kalmak Isan Taislii 
(properly Esen Taishi). Toghon, father of the 
latter, was then ruling in Mongolia on the Chi- 
nese frontier, where he was succeeded in 1439 by 
Esen Taishi. After the death of Esen Taishi 
(1455) the great nomad kingdom of the Oirat 
broke up; individual princes are mentioned from 
time to time later, as ruling in the neigbourhood 
of Muslim lands; in the beginning of 864 (end 
of 1459) a Kalmak embassy appeared in Herat. 
According to Chinese sources, the Oirat in 1552 
had to submit to Altan Khan, prince of the 
Tilmet. The name Kalmak seems to have been 
extended by the Muslims to this kingdom. Ac- 
cording to the Ottoman Saifi (wrote 990 = 1572), 
the prince of the Kalmak bore the title Altun 
Khan (Turk. A It ti n = Mongol Allan)', cf. the text 
in the Leiden MS. N®. 917 and the translation 
by Ch. Schefer in Abdoul Kerim Boukhary, Nis- 
toire de P Asie Centrale, transl. p. 292 sq. The 
Muhammadan sources also report the restoration 
of the Oirat kingdom under Khara Khula (d. 1634). 
In Turkestan the Kalmak, during this period also, 
were regarded as powerful foes to Islam. The 
prince of the Kazak (Kirgiz), Tawakkul Khan, had 
to fly before them to Ta^hkend, where he was 
received by Nawruz .Aihmad Kh5n or Barak Khan 
(d. 1556); but Nawiuz Ahmad is said to have 
replied to his guest’s appeal for help that ten 
such princes as they two could do nothing against 
the Kalmak. At a later date on the other hand 
we find Tawakkul described in Russia as “Czar 
of the Kazak and of the Kalmucks” on the oc- 
casion of his embassy to the Czar Feodor (1594), 
perhaps because a few’ bodies of Kalmucks had 
attached themselves to him; according to the 
'^Abdallah-NSma (MS. of the Asiatic Museum, N®. 
574i f- 352“) there were also Kalmucks (Kal- 
makan) in Tashkend in the army of Baba KhSn 
(a son of Nawitiz Ahmad) about 1582. In the 
winter of 1603—4 fook place the first raid of 
I the Kalmucks into Khwarizm (Abu ’1-Ghazi, cd. 
Desmaisons, text p. 275). Soon afterwards, under 
the Czar Wassilij ghuiskij (1606 — 1610), the 
Kalmucks for the first time entered into relations 
with the Russian government, although it was 
not till 1632 that Kalmucks settled on the Volga 
on a large scale. This branch of the Kalmucks 
had separated from their kinsmen, under the 
leadership of Kho Urlitk, as early as 1618. The 
land of the Volga Kalmucks therefore did not 
belong to the empire founded by Khara Khula, 
although the relations between the two branches 
of the people had not yet been broken. Repre- 
sentatives of the Volga Kalmucks still appeared 
at the kurultai (parliament) of 1640; B.atur, the 
son and suecessor of Khara Khula gave his 
daughter in marriage to the grandson of IHjo 
Urluk. By the same kurultai the dominance of 
Buddhism was firmly established among all branches 
of the Kalmucks. The progress made by Islam 
described in the TafM-i Rasildi (p. 90 
connection with the above mentioned marriage 
contract apparently was not maintained. Most of 
the Muslim territories of Turkestan were under 
the suzerainty of the Buddhist Kalmuck prince 
on the Hi, the founder of the last great nomad 
empire in Central Asia, until the destruction of 
this empire by the Chinese in 1758 (subjection 
of Kashgharia in 1682, conquest of Ta.sJikend in 
1723); as late as 1749 the regent {Atalik) of 
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Bukhara and his opponent had to submit a dispute 
to the verdict of an embassy of the Kalmuck 
prince [Tina-i Kalnialf) (Muhammad Wafa Kar- 
minagl, MS. of the Asiat. Mus., c. sSih, f. 

A great part of the pasture grounds of the Kazak 
was at once occupied by the Kalmucks. Islam 
was then almost completely driven out of the 
southern part of the modern Semirjecje. From 
this peiiod date several Buddhist monuments, in- 
cluding Tibetan inscriptions. It was only after 
the decline of the Kalmuck empire that these 
areas weie again occupied by the Muhammadan 
Kazak. The wars of the Volga Kalmucks with 
the Crimean Tatars and their raids into Khwarizm 
had less effect on Islam; from 1724 the Kalmuck 
chiefs on the lower course of the Volga were 
simply considered governors {/lamjcstnik') of the 
Czar of Russia. No connection existed then with 
the ruler on the Hi. The decision of the “gover- 
nor” Ubushi and a great part of his people to 
migrate from Russia and settle on Chinese terri- 
tory proved disastrous for the Kalmucks. During 
this migration heavy losses were indicted on the 
Kalmucks in Central Asia, especially by the Kazak 
(1771). Henceforth the Kalmucks were of no po- 
litical significance either in Russia or in China. 
During the Muhammadan rising in the Hi valley 
the great Kalmuck temple of Buddha near Kuldja 
was destroyed (Radloff, Aus Sibirien^ ii. 403). 
After the Russian revolution an “autonomous 
Kalmuck territory” (^awtuononiuaja kalmizkaja 
oblast’) arose in rvhat was formerly the gouvernement 
of Astrachan, between 45° and 48° N. Lat. and 
44° — 48° E. Long. A portion of the Kalmucks in 
Semirjecje (less than 2000 souls) which has adop- 
ted Islam and taken to agriculture is called 
Sart-Kalmak. 

Bibliogr ap hy : lakinf, Istorileskoje obozrenije 
oiratov iti kalmtkov^ St. Petersburg 1854; Ilo- 
worth, History of the Mongols^ i. London 1876; 
W. Barthold, Ocerk istorii Se/nirjeeija, p. 78^7.; 
N. Pal'mov, Oeerk istorii kalmizkogo siaroda za 
vremja jego prebivanija v piedjelach Rossii^ 
Astrachan 1922; Oiratskije Izvjestija^ founded 
in 1922. (W. Barthold) 

KALPAK (r.), A Central Asian headdress, 
which was introduced by the Turks into Europe 
and became widely distributed there. The word 
kalpak is found in the most diverse Turkish dialects 
in meanings which are detailed by W. Radloff in 
his Versuch eines Worterbuches der Turkdialekte^ 
ii. 268 sq. (cf. also kalabak^ ii. 234). The Eastern 
Turkish tilpdk^ East. Turk, tdlpdk^ Kirg. 

and Karakirg. telpiik, meaning cap, felt cap (cf. 
also the French talpack) is certainly related. Cf. 
thereon Pavet de Courteille, Diet, turk-oriental., 
p. 408). In its original form the kalpak is a 
cone-shaped sheepskin cap, flattened on 
top, covering the head down to the eyes and ears, 
for the manufacture of which skins of darker colour, 
in people of rank particularly a black astrachan, 
were used and then trimmed with softer fur of a 
brighter colour. Such caps have been worn among 
almost all Tatar tribes from ancient times to the 
present day. In earlier times, as G. Rosen sug- 
gests, they were a part of the national cos- 
tume also among the Ottomans. Nevertheless, 
neither this headdress nor the word kalpak can 
be proved to have existed before the middle of 
the xviith century. The Ijalpak must, very soon 
after this, under the arabicising influence of Islam, 


have been diiven out by the turban in its count- 
less forms (cf. 2S6 styles in Michael Thalman, 
lilcnchus Ubrorum or. mss Vienna 1702, vi. 29 
sq. on Codex Turc. VH, Bologna). But the kalpak 
remained as the distinguishing headgear 
of prominent Christian subjects of the 
Sublime Poite, with, it is true, considerable altera- 
tions in its oiiginal appearance. In place of the 
fur a thick black felt was used and the shape 
became swollen almost like a melon. Of these 
headdresses thiee kinds wcie especially kmnvn, 
called after professions which particularly wore 
them, viz. the kalpak of the physicians, of the 
money-changers and of the interpreters Qiekim., 
sarrdf and tcrdjumdn ka/pagjd). As late as the 
beginning of the xixth century the embassy inter- 
pieters, who weie not Tuikish subjects, had to 
wear the kalpak, when they went on business to 
the Porte. In the house the kalpak, which, on 
account of its weight, was too hot and uncom- 
fortable for indoor wear, was placed on a stand 
elaborately carved, often painted and adorned w ith 
gilding, the kalpakllk, a piece of furniture, which 
was considered the sign of a distingui.shed and 
prosperous Christian household. When, with the 
coming of the fez, the kalpak threatened to go 
entirely out of use among the Christian popu- 
lation also, an edict (finnan ) of the grand vizier 
Tzzet Mehemmed Fagha ordered in 1842 that aU 
non-Tuikish subjects should wear the kalpak in- 
stead of the fez. But this order was not long 
enforced. At the present day the kalpak is 
still made and worn only by Armenians. The 
fine lambskins stretched over pasteboard shapes 
were at one time imported from Urla in Russian 
Tartary, and also from Khiva and Bokhara, and 
manufactured and sold on the so-called Kalpalc- 
djllar Caribusu in Stambul. Among the peoples 
who adopted the name kalpak for their corres- 
ponding headdress, special mention may be made 
of the Slav tribes of the Balkans (cf. Slav klobuk ; 
Greek xohfiaKi). Down to 1763 the kalpak was 
also the headdress of the Hungarian Hussars. The 
high felt cap made of the finest arctic furs and 
adorned with valuable jewelled clasps, which is 
still worn as part of the state-dress of Hungarian 
magnates and Rumanian boyars , is also called 
kalpak (Magyar kalpag, cf. also kalap =: hat). The 
Hungarians may have adopted the headdress from 
the Ottomans in the beginning of the xviith century. 
Cf. also). Szendrei, ^ niagyar visekt torteneti ftjlu- 
dese., Budapest 1905, s. v. Among the Hussars of 
the German army, where the kalpal^ was worn 
since the time of Frederick the Great, kolpak 
means the cloth tab above in the bearskin, 
the colour of which served to mark the regiment. 
Under the First Empire in F'rance the kalpak 
(colback) was introduced into the French army as 
the headdress of certain arms; under the Second 
Empire the mounted chasseurs wore a cap called 
talpack. 

Bibliography (in addition to the works 
quoted); cf. Ch. White, Hdusliches Leben und 
Sitten der Ttirken.^ ii. (Berlin 1845), p. 299 -t?-) 
d’Ohsson, Tableau de I' Empire Othoman^ ii. 
(Paris 1790), 137; Magyar Nyelvdr., iv. (Bu- 
dapest 1875), 400 (G. Szarvas); also vi. 365. 

_ (Fr. BabiNger) 

KALYUB, a fair sized town in Lower 
Egypt with a railway station, 10 miles north 
of the central station at Cairo on the Cairo- 
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Alexandiia railway. 'I’he tuun proper lies aI)Out 
a mile west of the station and about 3 miles from 
the right bank (jf the Nile, on the Tur’at al- 
vSardusiya. Down to the middle of last century 
Kalyfib was the capital of the Mudirlya al-Kalyu- 
blya. Under the Khedive Isma^il the Diwan of 
the Mudiriya was moved to Benha. Since that 
date Kalyub has been a markaz (district-capital). 
Branch lines run to Zakazik and the Barrage du 
Kil. The majority of the inhabitants are Muslims. 
According to '^Ali Pa^a Mubarak, Kalyub pos- 
sesses a SharTa court i^mahkama SharHyd) and a 
hospital. Cf. ^AU Pasha MubSrak, al-Khitat al- 
djadida^ xiv. 114 sqq.\ Baedeker, (1914), 

p. 34; Samibey, Kamus al-A^lam^ Stambul 1314 
(1896), V. 3693 b^ where (line 2 — 3) we should read 
siinalinde for gennotnda. 

A Greek — not yet, however, found — 

is at the base of the name. In the Scalae it is 
found under the form KaA/WTf (Maspero-Wiet, 
Maidriaux pour servir a la geogr, de I'Kgypli^ 
Series i. 151). 

Historical: John of Xikius mentions Kalyub 
in his Chronicle^ Chap. 1 13 (ed. Zotenberg, p. 321, 
509). ^Amr b. al-'As [q. v.] had a bridge thrown 
over the canal at this town to be able to conquer 
the other towns of the province of Misr (circa 
20 = 641). In 549—^154/5 the Caliph al-Zahir 
granted Kalyub as a fief to his great favourite 
Nasr b. "^Abbas. Usama b. Munkidh so depreciated 
this present in the eyes of Na^r and his father 
that it became one cause of the murder of the 
Cahph by Nasr and 'Abbas (Ibn al-Athir, al~ 
Kamil^ ed. Tornberg, xi. 126; Usama b. Mun- 
Vidh, ed. Dereubourg, i. 245: Ibn Muyassar, ed. 
Mass6, p. 93). In the fighting between Selim I 
and Tuman-Bey, Kalyub did not escape the raids 
of the Arabs (Ibn lyas, T'idrlkh jyfisr^ under 
Safar 923 = March 10, 1517)' embassies etc. 
Kalyub was the last stage before Cairo. Thus, for 
example, in Rabi' I 925 (= March 1519 ('All 
Pasha Mubarak wrongly gives R. I 25, 923 for 

I 23, 925)1 KhaTr Bey had the Sultan’s envoy 
received there with the greatest ceremony by the 
K 3 dt Barakat b, Musa (Ibn lyas, c/. r/r., iii. 109). 
The town had again to suffer exceedingly from 
the extortions and plundering of the half-savage 
soldiers and Mamluks in the years 1219 and 1220 
(1804 and 1805); cf. al-Djabartf, 
under the years quoted. Kalyub, as a result of 
its situation close to the gates of Cairo, may not 
have escaped on other occasions the effects of 
the political happenings in the capital, Ibn Duk- 
mak (809 = 1406) and al-Zahirl (839 1434/5) 

report, that in their day Kalyub was for the most 
part lying in ruins. 

Economic; Almost all sources praise the 
wealth of Kalyub in gardens and trees, among 
which the acacias (sa//f) are mentioned as parti- 
cularly valuable. In spite of the restrictive edicts 
of ai- Malik al-Kamil, the ground was very badly 
farmed, so that Kalyub’s prosperity suffered con- 
siderably (cf. 'Othman b. Ibrahim al-NabuIusi 
— wrote 637 648 = 1240 — 1249; Brockelmann, 
6-r.rr//. o’. Zf//. i. 335 __ ,,ho devotes a 

longish section to JCalyub in his Luma'- al-ICaiva?im 
al-Mudta ft Dau>awm al-Diy-ar al-Misrlya'^ quoted 

in Ah Pasha Mubarak, op. cit 114 sqL). In 

1240 (1824/25) Muhammad 'Ali built a cotton 
mill in Kalyub and later barracks and a remount 
depot were established there. The al-ShawaribI 


family deserve-. speLi.tl iiu-tiimri f jr iLs sh.ire in 
the eeimoimc develoium-nt "f K'.Iiuli, ulu-re they 
also built a seiai uilh ,1 ije-- [ue. 

There aie si\ mosques m K.il\Qlj, 111 one 
of which the I'rld.iy st-isiee is held. .-Vuiong 
these the “great .Mo.que”, foinicily called h<jaiui‘ 
al-Zainahl, with Us gie.at 7. male a gieat 

impres.-ion on Ibn Iijiibair (578 = 1182-3 in 
Egypt; cf. Brockelmann, op. , i. 478; ‘Ali 
Pasha Mubarak, op.cit.. jc 1 14). .\cconhng to the 
insciiptions on its imnb.ir and above the door 
it was renovated in 1148 = 173 5 '6 by the t^iaikh 
al-“.Arab of Kal)ub, .\hmad al-bnaw finbi. Among 
the tombs of saints the mo-t important is 
that of Sidi bVwwad with popular amusements 
and horse-racing. 

b\li Pasha Mub.'iiak gives a veiy full .account 
of the above mentioned al^awaribi family as 
one of the most prominent in the town. Al- 
Maiik al-Zahir Baibais g.ave them charge of the 
new biidge over the Bahr Ahu'l Manadjdja (cf. 
also al-Kalkash.andi , tiansl. Wustenfeld, p. 28) 
and granted them large estates as fiefs and an 
annual pension (which lasted till 1275 = 1S58/9). 
Mustafa Pasha granted them the supervision of 
the whole province of al-Kal) lihiya. Various mem- 
bers of the family also filled important posts in 
the administiation, besides the office of Shaiyi 
al-'Arab of Kalyob, which seems to have been 
heicditary with them. .Sulaiman al-Shawaiibi’s pa- 
triotism cost him his life: in Kajjab 1213 (Dec. 
1798) he was belie.ided by the French for his 
part in an attempted rising (cf. al-I)jab.'irti, c/. 
iv. 37 sq.). 

.According to Ibn l/jiTin (cf. ‘Alid al-Latif, al- 
Ifada wa 'l-l'-libar etc., French transl. by de 
Sacy entitled Kdation de V L'.gypte etc., p. 595 ) 
the province of al-Kalyubiya comprised in his time 
(777 = 1375/76) 59 townships and yielded a 
revenue of 419,054 dinars (but on p. 599 “ 
list of fit townships is given). Ibn Diikma^ gives 
60 with a total revcntie of 383,140 dinars. In 
the time of tlie Freneh expedition the revenues 
of the piovince from the estates (JLescr. de 
>• 306 -n/y.) amounted to: 1. for the 
payment of the mhi 3,390,742 dinars; 2. for 
the kushuflya 1,710,462 dinars; 3. for the /uVr 
15,1195*99 dinars. 

The Bahr al-Sardus — according to legend 
built by Pharaoh and enlarged by his ‘vizier HSman’ 
(Ibn Dukmak, al-Kalkashandl) — was, according 
to the enthusiastic description in Ibn Dukmak 
(whom al-Kalkashandl follows), a large canal, ap- 
parently with water always in it. This is indicated 
also by two documents of the years 891 (14^6) 
and 1061 (1650/1) (quoted by 'Ali Paslja Mubarak) 
in the possession of the al-ShawaribI family. 
Al-KalkasJjandi notes that the canal in his time 
had disappeared and that its place had been 
taken by the Abu 'l-Manadjdjn canal, (cf. WUs- 
tenfeld, op. cit., p. 25 jy.) ; Maspfiro-Wiet, op- 
cie.., p. 105). According to 'All Pasha Mubarak, 
there was only a small canal in his time; the 
Tur'at al-Sardusiya. Ibn Khallikan , Butrus al- 
Bustani and ‘All Pasha Mubarak give several 
scholars, who have the nisba al-Kalyubr. The 
best known of them is Shihab al-Din al-Kalytibi 
(see the following article). 

Bibliography. Besides the works quoted 

above: Ibn Muyassar, AkM>ar Misr., ed. H. 

Masse (Cairo 1919), p. 23, 60, 93; Abu Shama, 
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Kitab al-J\aiodatain in the Hist, ties Crois.^ iv. 
147; :il-I iViibbbat al-Dahr ft ^A^tiib 

al-Barr sja ' 1 -Baln\ ed. Mcliien (Copenhague 
1874), p. 231; al-Makrui, aZ-AA/te/ (ed. Wiel), 

i. 313, Chap. 25, li. 85, note i; Ibn Uukmak, 
KitCib al-Inihar,^ ed. Voller.s, with title Dcscr. 
lie V Egypte (Bulak 1309, v. 43, 47; al-Kalka- 
shandl, Stibh al-A^s]ia in Wustcnfeld, Calcasch- 
amu's Geographic «. Verioaltung von Aigypten,^ 
(Abh. d. Kgl. Gescllseh. d. Wise, zu Gottingen,^ 

[1879]), p. 25 J7., 28, 109; al-Zahirl in 
De Sacy, Chrestomathie arabe- (Paiib 1S26), 

ii. 5 ; Ibn lyas, TcPrlhh Atisr (Biilak 1311), 
ii. 54, 109, 157, 197, 204, iii. 109, no, 170, 
192. 206, 286, 303, 318; d'Anville, Alemoires 
stir I'Egypte . . . . (Paris 1766), p. 39: al-Dia- 
bartl, ’'AdjiUtb aldAthUr fi 'l-Taiddjini laa 
'l-Akhbdr (Cairo 1322), iii.; 'Alt Pasha Mu- 
barak, al-Khiiat al- Bhadida ... (Bulak 1305), 
xiv. 1 14 — 119 (cf. also the article Egypt). 

_ _ (A. Richter) 

al-KALYUBI, ah.mad b. ahmad b. salama, 
SHiiiAB AL-DIN, an Arab author, pupil of the 
celebrated Shali'i Fa^Ih Shams al-Din (al-Shams) 
al-Ranill (d. 1004=1596), was regarded in his 
day as an unchallenged authority and died towards 
the end of Shawwal 1069 (July 1659). He com- 
posed numerous works, of which 21 have survived, 
in the fields of Fikh, geogiaphy, medicine, secret 
sciences and Adah. To the 17 works mentioned 
by Brockelmann, op. cit.., we have to add i. a 
A'it, al-Mudjurrabat in Gottingen (see Verzcichn. 
der fiss. im Prenss. Staate,, i. Hannover,^ j. Got- 
iingen., iii. Berlin 1894, N". 100); 2. Mi^radj 
al-Nabl in the ZahirTya or 'L'mumlya in Damascus, 
see Habib al-Zaiyat, pHaziPin al-Kutub ft Dimashk 
wa-pawahlha (Cairo 1902), p. 74, N". 40; Flouts- 
ma. Cat. d'une coll, de Mss. arabes et litres etc. 
(Leiden 1S89), N®. 241; 3. Pisala fi MePrifat 
AsniiP al-Bilud ivaA-Urudha wa-AtvoTilhU in Prin- 
ceton, see Littmann, A list of Arabic Mss. in 
Princeton L’niv. Libiary (Princeton — Leipzig 1904), 
p. 9, NO. 40; 4. a A 7 /. Hikayat^ anecdotes of 
pious individuals, different from the A'it. al-A^a- 
ivadir in the Brit. Mus., see Ellis and Edwards, 
A Descr. List of the Arabic Mss. acquired . . . 
since iSgq (I.ondon 1912), p. 62, Or. 7018. Of his 
works there have been printed: I. Hasbiya to al- 
Mahalli’s (d. 864/1400) commentary on al-Nawawi’s 
Minhadj al-Tdlibin.^ along with the Hs.shiya of 
Shihab al-Din al-Buiullusi, Cairo 1306, 1318, 4 
vols.; 2.. K.al-Salawdl^ Bulak 1300; a,. al-Tadhkira 
li 'l-Tibb on the margin of al-Suwaidi’s Tadhkira.^ 
Cairo 1302, alone Cairo 1305; 4. JLikdydt Gharlba 
wad-Adiiba or Ilikdyat wa-GharB’ib tvadAdqiiib 
soa-LafS'if wa-Nawadir sva-FawiPid wa-NafPis., 
usually briefly quoted as Kawddir al-Lyalyiibi,^ 
which was only published after his death; see The 
Book of Anecdotes., Wonders., Marvels., Pleasan- 
tries., Parities and Useful and Precious Extracts., 
ed. by W. Nassau Lees and Mawlawi Kabir al-Din, 
Calcutta 1856, 2''d ed. 1864, also in Cairo several 
times since 1274, last ed. 1323, 1328, the conclu- 
sion of which differs from the Calcutta edition. 

Bibliography. al-MuhibbI, Khulasat al- 
Athar min A^ydn al-Karn a'l-Hadfashar, i. 175; 
after this 'All Bash'a Mubarak, al-Khitat al- 
Dyadida, xiv. 1 18; Sanguinetti, fourn. Asiat., 
1865, ii. 351; Leclerc, Hist, de la Medecine 
arabe (Paris 1876), ii. 303; Brockelmann, Gesch. 
der arab. Lit., ii. 364. (C. BROCKELMANN) 


KAMAL al-DIN Abu ’l-Kasim 'Omar b. Ah- 
mad n. Adi Djarada b. al-'AdIm al-'Ukaili, 

historian of Aleppo, a member of the highly 
esteemed family of notables, the Banu Djarada, 
whose ancestor had migrated from Basra into Sy- 
ria with other members of the tribe of 'Ukail 
about 200 (815) on account of a pestilence and 
had settled as a merchant in Aleppo, born in 
Dhu ’l-Hidjdja 588 (Dec. H92; in the Fa-wat 
wrongly 5^6), the son of a Hanaft kadi, whose 
office had been hereditary in the family for four 
generations. After studying in his native city, in 
Jerusalem, to which his father took him in 603 
(1206/7) iHxi again in 608 (1211/12), Damascus, 
in the 'Irak and in the Hidjaz, he became in 
616 (1219) professor in the madrasa of Shadbakht 
in Aleppo. He later filled the office of kadi there 
and served the two last Aiyubids, al-Malik al- 
'Aziz (613 — 634 = 1216 — 36) and al-Malik al-Nasir 
(634 — 658 = 1236 — 1260) as vizier and sever.al 
times, by their command, acted as ambassador to 
Baghdad and Cairo. When his native city was 
captured and destroyed on Safar 9, 658 (Jan. 26, 
1260) by the Tatars, he fled with al-Malik al- 
Nasir to Egypt. Hulagu summoned him back to 
Syria as Chief Kadi, but he died in Cairo on 
Djumada I 29, 660 (April 21, 1262) befoie he 
could obey. 

His principal work was an alphabetically arranged 
history of the f.rmous men of his native city, on 
the model of those of IGjatib al-Baghdadi [q. v.] and 
Ibn 'Asakir [q. v.] in ten (according to some in 40) 
volumes entitled Bughyat al-Talab fl TPrikh Ha- 
lab, which on account of its too great bulk was 
never completed in a fair copy and was therefore 
already scattered to all the winds before the Mongol 
invasion under Timur, so that even Ibn al-Shihna 
(see below) only knew of one volume of it (see 
Cat. Codd. Arab. Bibl. Acad. Lugd.-Bat., ii. 82); 
odd parts are preserved in Paris (Bibl. Nat., de 
Slane, Cat., N^. 2138), in London (Cat. Codd. Mss. 
Or. in Mus. Brit., Pars ii., N”. 1290) and perhaps 
in Constantinople, Aya Sofya, N®. 3036 (see Ho- 
rovitz, Mitt. Sent. Or. Spr., Berlin, x. 60, N”. 51). 
Out of this he made a synopsis arranged chrono- 
logically entitled Zubdat al-Halab fi TPrikh Ha- 
lab down to 641 (1243), but died before he had 
finished the fair copy of this work either. The Paris 
MS. (de Slane, N”. 1666, another in St. Petersburg, 
which, however, is perhaps only a copy of the 
Paris one, see V. Rosen, APt. sommaires des ma- 
nuscr. arabes da Musce Asiat., St. P6tersbourg 
1881, p. 98, NO. 160) has been utilised by G. 
W. Freytag, Sclecta ex historia Halebi, Lutetian Par. 
1819; Pegnum Saahd-aldaulae in oppido Halebi, 
Bonn 1820; Historiens orientaux des Croisades, iii. 
6 gi — 732; H. Derenbourg, Vie d'Ottsama (Publ. de 
I'Ec. des Langues or. viv., 2’'^ series, xii./i.), 569 — 
585; E. Blochet, L'histoire d'Alep de Aamaladdin, 
French version after the Arabic text, in the Pev. 
de I'Orient latin, 1896, p. 509 ~“ 5 ^ 5 i *897, p. 14^ 
235, 1898, p. 37—107, 1899, p. 1 — 49 - A further 
synopsis with continuation down to Rabi II 6, 
95 * (June 28, 1544) was made by Muhammad 
Ibn al-HanbalJ, d. 971 (1564), entitled Durr al- 
Habab fi TPrikh Afdn Halab (see Cat. Codd. 
Mss. Or. in Mus. Brit., N®. 334; Bibl. Bodl. 
Codd. Mss. Orient., i. N®. 810, S36, cf. ii. 597; 
V. Rosen, Not. sommaires, N®. 203. 

The basic w'ork, the Bughya, w.as twice con- 
tinued in the ix'h century; i. by 'Ala’ al-Din 
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Abu 'l-Husun ^Ali b. Muhammad b. Jvhatib al- ■ 
Nasiriya, d. 843 (1439) entitled al-Durr al-Mun- 
lakhab ft Tfrlih Halab'^ the work contains a 
description jof the city of Aleppo followed by 
biographies of distinguished natives since 658 ; Ho- 
rovitz details the MSS. in the Miti. Sent. Or. Spr., x. 
60 sq. ; 2. by Muhibb al-Din Abu 'l-Fadl Mu- 
hammad b. al-Shihna al-Halabi, d. 890 (1485), 
entitled Ntizhat al-Nawaztr ft Rawd al-Matidsii\ 
MSS. in Berlin (Ahlwardt, Krra., N<>. 9791); vol. i. 
in London (Cat. Codd. Or. in Mus. Brit.., N®. 436, 
2); vol. ii. in Gotha (Pertsch, Vent.., N®. 1772); 
vol. iii. in Paris (de Slane, Cat.., N®. 2139). From 
this one of the descendants of Ibn al-Shihna 
between 1014 and 1024 composed a synopsis with 
occasional notes down to his own time; MSS. of 
this synopsis are given by Pertsch, Verz. d. arab. 
Hdss. zii Gotha ^ N®. 1724 and further ia Cat. 
Codd, Arab. JBibl. Lugd.-Bai., ii. 85, N®. dcccclii. 
This synopsis was published as al-Durr al-Mtin- 
taihab ft Td'rtkh Mamlakat Halab by Joseph 
Elias Sarkis, Bairut 1909. Extracts from it were 
given by A. v. Kremer in the Sitzungsber. d. Wien. 
Akad., phil.-hist. Kl., IV (1850), i. 11^ sqq. 

Of the history of his family al-AlMdr al- 
Mustafdda ft dhihr Bant Abi Dfatada, which he 
composed for Yakut, the latter gives extracts in 
his JrshaJ, vi. 18 — 35. Of his verses an elegy 
on the fall of Aleppo, of which Abu ’ 1 -Fida^, op. 
cit., gives specimens, is the most famous. In 610 
(1213) he handed al-Malik at-Zahir a congratu- 
lory letter on the birthday of his son Malik al- 
'Aziz, entitled al-Darari ft dhikr al-Dkardri., 
which is printed from the MS. Nuri 'OlhmSmye, 
N®. 3790 in the MafjmzPa. Stambul 1298, as 
N®. 2. Last he wrote under the title al-Wusla ila 
'l-Habib fl Waif al-Taiyibdt wa'l-Ttb a guide to 
make all sorts of perfumes; MS. in Berlin (Ahl- 
wardt, Verz., N®. 5463), in the Brit. Mus. (Ellis 
and Edwards, A descr. List of the Arab. Mss. 
acquired .. . since iScqq, London igi2, p. 56, 62, 
Or. 6388, and in Bankipore (Cat. of the Arab, 
and Bers. Mss, in the Orient. Publ. Libr.., iv. t46, 
N®. 96). Specimens of his hand-writing — he was 
one of the most famous calligraphers, according 
to Yakut — are in St. Petersburg (see Cat. 
des Mss. et Xylographes orient, de la Bibl. Imp., 
N®. 147). 

Bibliography: Yakut, Irshad al-Artb ila 
Mdrifat al-Adib (Gibb Mem. vi.), vi. 18 — 46; 
Ibn ^akir, Fawdt al-Wafayat (Bulak 1 299), ii. 
lOi; Abu ’ 1 -Fida\ Td’rikh, iv. 634; Ibn Kut- 
lubugha, Tabakat al-Hanaflya (Abh. f. d. Kunde 
des Morg., ii. Leipzig 1862), N®. 143; Weijers, 
Orientalia, ii. 248; Wiistenfeld, Geschicht- 
schreiber der Araber, N®. 345; Brockelmann, 
Gesch.- d. Arab. Lit., i. 332. (Brockelman.n) 
KAMAL al-DIN al-Farisi (Muhammad b. al- 1 
Hasan, Abu ’ 1 -Hasan) died about 720 = 1320. 
He was a scholar equal in calibre to Ibn al- 
Hailham [q. v.] and, indeed, perhaps surpassed 
him in originality. Kutb al-Din al-Shlrazi had 
called his attention to the latter’s Optics, which 
he procured and wrote an excellent commentary 
upon. He added a series of brilliant treatises to it. 
These deal more particularly with the refractions 
and rellections of a sphere, the rainbow, the halo, 
camera obsctira, etc. As to the latter it should be 
noted that the first scholar whom we know to have 
used the camera obscura was Ibn al-Haitham, On 
the wall opposite the orifice, he showed the image 


of the sun during an eclipse of the sun and ex- 
plained the phenomenon. That he did not succeed 
in obtaining a representation of the crescent moon 
is due, not to some enor in his assumptions, but 
to the fact that its tips are too faint. Kamal al- 

Dln gave a more perfect theory and tested it by 

brilliant experiments. He first made the orifice 
very small and placed opposite it a’siirface half 
red and hajf green. He then showed how ong 
got the sharper images the smaller the opening 
and that the images were independent of the 
shape of the orifice. The larger the opening the 
less these principles applied. It was to be noted 
that the im.ages were reversed. With this appa- 
ratus Kamal al-DIn also observed on the wall the 
clouds and their movements as well as a 1 rtl 

flying past. The movemenU in the image .re 

in the contrary direction to real life. At a later 


q’he figure , 
taken from a 
manuscript, 
.shows the path 
of the rays, 
which start 
from b and 
undergo a se- 
cond reflection 
in the interior 
of the sphere. 
They produce 
the secondary 
rainbow. The 
primary bow 
would be the 
result of the 
first reflection. 
Goethe and 
Boisser6e at a 
later date 
observed the 
secondary 
rainbow. 


period Levi ben Gerson (Levi de Balneolis, d. 
1344) used the camera obscura in eclipses of the 
moon also. 

Bibliography: H. Die Mathematiher 

u. Asironomen der Araber etc. J(Abhandl. z. 
Gesch. (L mathem. Wisschensch., part lo, Leip- 
zig 1900), N®. 138; E. Wiedemann, Beitr. t- 
Gesch. d. Naturwisschensch., xix, xxxix (Sit- 
zungsber. der physik.-mediz. Sozietdt in 
langen-, J910, l9I4)Lv'*djQ.,-3!,a Ibn al-Haitlianif» 
Optics, Arch. f. d. Gesch. der Naturwissensch. 
u. Techmk,\i\.(iqi2)-, do. in the Jahrl. f. 
tographie, ed. by J. M. Eder, 1910; do., Ver- 
handl, der deutsch. physikal. Gesellsch., xii- 
(1910), 177; J. WUrschmidt, Monatschr. 
den naturwiss. Unterricht, iv. (1911)1 9 ®! 
Curtze, Himmel tend Erde, xiii. (I 9 ° 5 )i 

(E. Wiedemann) 

KAMAL al-DTN ISMA'IL. [See kemal AI-- 
DlN ISMa'IL.] 

KAMAL KHODJANDl. ISee kemal Efio- 

IJJANDI.] 

KAMAL PASHAZADE. [See kemAl pasha- 

ZADE.] 




al-^AMAR, the moon, the satelliw *. it ji 
earth, considered in quite early times the prif^^m 
heavenly body next to the sun, whose path lay 
on the sphere next to the earth {falak al- 
kamar). Pythagoras was the first to recognise it 
as a dark body illuminated by the sun, from whose 
te^.ive position with regard to the sun its changes 
in illumination or phases were seen to result: 
the recurrence of the latter, when the sun and 
moon have again reached the same positions with 
regard to the earth, led to the conception of the 
synodic month (29J days) The Muhammadans 
calculate time by lunar years, each of twelve 
months. These are alternately “full” of 30 days 
and “empty” of 29 days. This gives a year 
of 354 days. The Iranian astronomer al-BirunI 
[q. V.] in his al-Kanun al-Mas’'udl (Makala iii. 
Ch. 7) makes the interesting suggestion that the 
number 360 may have been introduced for the 
division of the circle, because it is midway be- 
tween the solar and lunar years. 

But as the synodic month, to be quite accurate, 
is 29.5306 days, which means that the month as 
reckoned by the Muslims is .0306 and the lunar 
year .367 days too short, a number which in 30 
years amounts to II.OI days, in the Muhammadan 
calendar an intercalary period of 30 years is in 
use. It is called al-madimu^a and the intercalary 
year itself al-sana al^kabisa. Within an intercalary 
period there are 11 intercalary years. 

The Muhammadan year begins (or rather should 
begin) with the sunset after which the crescent 
moon is seen for the first time (first day of Mu- 
harram). The beginning of this era was dated on 
the first Muharram of the year in which the Prophet 
migrated to Medina from Mecca (July 15, 622 of 
the Christian era = al-Hidjra). 

The first appearance of the crescent 
moon {rtfyat al-hilal) (cf. Zhi; of Habash al- 
HSsib, Berlin MS., Ahlwardt, Vers., N®, 5750, 
f. 15*'’) 0° the night of Sha'ban 29 is of special 
importance as the fast of Ramadan begins with 
this moment. It is necessary to be able to calcu- 
late this .moment when the weather prevents the 
observation of the first appearance of the crescent 
moon. This is one of the most difficult tasks of Arab 
astronomy, H. Suter has illustrated this from the 
example: “to find whether on the night ofSha'ban 
29 of the year 540 A. H. the moon is visible” 
(cf. Die astronomischen Tafeln des Muh. b, Miisd 
al-iC!p"arizmi^ Copenhagen 1914, p. 67 sqq.) and 
C. A, Nallino gives a formula for ascertaining the 
smallest phases of the moon (cf. al-Battani sive 
Albatenii Opus Aslronomicum, Milan 1903,!. 269). 

Even in the earliest lunar theory, as stated by 
Hipparchus and Ptolemy, the complicated and 
irregular movement of the moon during a month 
IS apparent: it is in reality due to the double 
attraction of earth and sun to which the moon is 
subjected (the three body problem of modern 
astronomers). The determination of the longitude 
o the moon in its orbit is the main problem of 
toar theory and, in order to solve it in some 
d^ree, Ptolemy was forced to substitute for the 
eccentric circle of the moon’s orbit an auxiliary 
circle, the so-called epicycle, which the moon 
wou d traverse regularly in an anomalistic month 
V27 days, 13 hours, 18 minutes), while at the same 
ime the ceiitre of this epicycle moved unifonnby 
round the eahh on a second called the deferent 
circle m a nodical month (27 days, 5 holrrs, 5 
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S^iinutes)? In addition the plane of oscillation was, 
according to Ptolemy, inclined to the plane of the 
earth’s motion (ecliptic) at 5° (to be more accurate 5° 
9^), while he made the line of intersection of the paths 
of the earth andmoon(nodalline)execute aretrograde 
movement and put the centre of the oscillation about 
loi'’ nearer the apogee (distance from the earth). 

The true longitude of the moon therefore con- 
sists of the four so-called great variables, equa- 
tion of centre, evection, variation and 
annual equation. The first denotes the transi- 
tion from circle to ellipse, the second the dis- 
placement of the centre of the deferent just men- 
tioned, while the fourth was laid down by the 
astronomer Kepler. As to the variation, it is given 
by the following expression: 

_ —2' = sin ( 1 -A) -I- 39' 5° -sin 2 ( 1 -A) 
in which 1 'and A are the mean longitudes of sun 
and moon. From this formula we find that the 
variation in the s y z y g i e s (I-A = 0°) and in the 
quadratures ( 1 -A = 90‘’) i. e. 2 (l-A) = i8o'’, 
quite disappears or is very small, but on the other 
hand is very marked in the octants. Ptolemy, in 
order to reconcile smaller differences between 
theory and observation, actually introduced a kind 
of variation of the line of apsides, the Tponeurif. 
After Tycho Brahe had long been regarded as 
the real discoverer of the variation, the orientalist 
and astronomer L. Am. S6dillot in his article 
Sur tin mantiscrii arabe dans lequel la variation 
de la lune est signalee (Compt. Rend.^ 1836) as- 
serted that it was evident from the Almagest of 
the mathematician and astronomer Abu ’ 1 -Wafa’ 
al-BuzdjanI (328 — 388 = 940 — 998) that he was 
really the discoverer oi the variation to which he 
gave the name I^tilaf al-Mukadhat. A long dis- 
pute arose on the accuracy of S6dillot’s inter- 
j pretation of the text, which ran through many 
years of the Comptes Rendus\ S6diUot, Mathieu, 
Chasles etc. formed the one party, Biot, Binet, 
Bertrand etc. the other, who held the contrary 
view that Abu ’ 1 -Wafa’ had discovered nothing 
new but only substituted his Mukddkat for Pto- 
lemy’s prosneusis. In the end Carra de Vaux has 
been able to prove definitely the erroneousness 
of S6dillot’s argument by a thorough analysis of 
the Arabic text in question and the citation of 
other Arabic and also Persian and Hebrew sources. 

The Arab astronomers adopted the lunar theory 
of Ptolemy and developed it. They also recal- 
culated several numerical values on which the 
study of the Ziipat accessible to us, e. g. those 
of al-Khwarizmi, al-Farghaof, al-Batt 5 ni and al- 
Djaghmini gives the information we require. 

In determining the parallax of the moon (ikktilaf 
rnanzar al-kamar) and ascertaining its distance 
from the earth, the Arabs did not go beyond 
Ptolemy. Al-Birunl in chap. 8 of masala iii. of 
his Kdnun al-Mas'^udi makes an interesting obser- 
vation on the shadow thrown by a gnomon 
{tnikyas') in moonlight. As the size of the radius 
of the earth in relation to the distance of the 
moon from the earth is not infinitely small (as in 
the case of the sun), the staff at the same apparent 
altitude of the moon and of the sun throws longer 
shadows in the case of the moon. Al-Biruni cal- 
culates the difference between the two shadows 
for an altitude of 45'. p 

The Arab astronomers devoted special attentigtn/ 
to the exact calculation of the frequency of eclip- 
ses (Jeusuf al-kamar\ as they ’use of it to 

45 
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ascertain the difference in longitude between two 
places on the earth. They worked out tables 
(based on Ptolemy) which gave the times of the 
beginning and ends of the eclipse for various 
parts of the earth as well as the area of the 
moon’s disc covered. But it is impossible to cal- 
culate these with great accuracy from observation 
only. The difficulties (according to al-Blrtini) lie 
in ascertaining the point where the eclipse begins 
on the edge of the moon, in the indistinctness of 
the shadow, the lack of agreement between the 
astronomical instruments of the two observers, 
etc. The result was that the calculations of longi- 
tude from eclipses of the moon were often very 
inaccurate. It is true that in al-Khwarizmi’s astro- 
nomical tables (H. Suter, op. cit.., p. 85) there is 
an example in which the period of commencement 
of the eclipse agrees perfectly with the previous 
calculation of it, but not every calculation was 
so accurate. The Fatimid astronomer Ibn Vtinus 
(d. 399 = 1009 in Cairo), who goes so far as 
to distinguish five phases in the course of an 
eclipse, gives in his al-Zlcpi al-KabJr al-Hakimi 
cases where the difference between calculation and 
observation amounted to as much as 23 minutes 
(cf. Caussin, Le l.ivre de la Grando Table Hake- 
tnite observee par .... Ahoul-kassan All .... ebn 
lounis in the Not. et Extr..^ vii. 92). 

Several studies on the moon, none of which 
are yet published, have been preserved to us from 
the pen of the exceedingly prolific Arab mathe- 
matician, physicist and astronomer Ibn al-Haitljam 
(d. 430 = 1039). We may mention; l) the great 
Makala ft Davr al-Kantar (India Office Catalogue, 
N®. 734, ix.); 2) Mas^ala fl lyililaf man^ar al- 
Kamar (ibid., N®. 734, xix) dealing only with a 
special case of parallax (“when the altitude of the 
moon is less than 30° and is western, its latitude 
lies south of the ecliptic and the head of the 
constellation of Cancer is under the western hori- 
zon so that it does not reach the meridian from 
below, the latitude of Medina being taken at 30° 
or near this figure, the parallax of the moon is 
in longitude the opposite of the order of the 

signs of the zodiac ”); 3) fi Ma\va al-athr 

alladhi ft Wa^h al^JCamar.^ Municipal Library 
(piadjlis baladi) of Alexandria (“If one carefully ob- 
serves and examines these marks on the superficies, 
one finds them always the same in shape and never 
changing, either in configuration or in position or 
magnitude or as regards their dark character”). 

Bibliography. For all questions relating 
to the moon and its orbit, see: C. A. Nal- 
lino, op. cit., i. 59— 60, 76—84, 85—92, 96— 
113, 265 etc., and also: H. Suter, op. oil.., 
p. 8^ — 94. On the stations of the moon 
{Manazil al-A'amar): C. A. Nallino, '///« al- 
Falak. TcPrikhuhu ^inda 'NArab fi 'l-Kurun 
al-Wusta (Rome 19H), p. 117 sqq.-., on the 
ascertainment of the first visibility of the 
moon: K. von Littrow, Ziir Kenntnis der 
kleinsten Mondphasen, S. B. Ak. IVien, math.-na- 
turw. Kl., 1872, p. 459 — 48O1 following Mai- 
monides’ Constilutiones de Sacrificatione Noviluni. 
For details of the eclipse: C. Schoy, Atis 
aelronomischen Geographie der Araber in 
/rrr, xiii. (1922), p. 63 ryy., and: Moslem Geo- 
graphy of the Middle Ages, in The Geogra- 
phical Review, New-York 1924, p. 265, where 
original passages from the Hakimi tables of Ibn 
Yunus are given). On al-Muhadhat ■. Carra de 


Vaux, E' .ilinag.'ste d .-Ibu l-}Befa al-Buzani, ^ 
J. A., series 8, xix. (1892), p. 440 sqq.); on op. ' 
t i c a 1 phenomena in eclipses of the moon; 

E. Wiedemann, L’ber die verschiedenen bei der i 
Mondfitisternis auftretenden Far ben nach Birutii * 
in the Jahilaich f. Photographie und Repro- 
duktionstechnik, 1914, p. I — 9. (C. SCHtw) \ 

■sl-KAMAR. Title of Sura liv. of the Kur’an, 
after the splitting of the moon which is mentioned . 
in the first verse. Cf. mu'i)J:zat. i 

KAMARAN, an islet in the Red Sea, on. 
the coast of Tihama, opposite Zabid. The fortKed | 
town of Kamaran has alw.ays belonged to who- * 
soever possessed Tihama; it contained prisons of (• 
the King of Yemen, in al-Makdisi’s times, and a ’ 
spring of sweet water called al-'.Akd. Taxes and 
customs duties were collected there. 

The juiist Muhammad Ibn ^Abduya, a disciple ^ 
of Abu kshak al-ShirazI, author of works on 
al-fikh, lived in Kamaran and is buried thei*P 
When theie is a storm and ships are in danger^C 
the natives throw dust from his grave into thdr , 
sea, which is then supposed to subside. 

In modern times Kamaran has become one of 
the quarantine-stations for pilgrims; cf. on this 
subject Snouck Ilurgronje, Mekka, ii. 299, notei; 
do., Verspreide Geschriften (Bonn and Leipzig , 
1923 sqqfi iii. 27, 32. 

Bibliography'. al-Mukaddasi (ed. de 
Goeje), B. G. A., iii. ^ 103; Vaknt, Mvk^am 
(ed. Wustenfeld), iii. 80. (V. Vacca) 

KAMIL, the fifth metre in the .system of Arab 
prosody, is regularly composed of three mtitor 
fipilun in each hemistich : it has three ^ariid and . 
nine darb : 


mutafalilun 
mutaf a’ilun 


II 3 


lii< 


„ mutaf a 

n fl 

mutaf alilun 


mutaf^ilttt 

mutafiil 
mutfa 
mutaf a 
mutfa 

mutaf dlitatun 
mutafdkilSn 
mutaf^ilun 
mutaf^il 


In all the feet except mutaf a and mutfa one may 
suppress either the second vowel of the foot 
(tmetafa'ilun), or the second consonant with its 
vowel {la'), or the second vowel and the prolongation 
of the third consonant {mutf dilun) which is 
exceedingly rare. 

As a result of these suppressions 
gular foot, mutaf a'ilun, may become mutfatlun 
(= mu'^af'ilun), muf^ilun (= mafdPilun), mutfa- 
'^ilun (= muftakilun ) ; if this is done so that a 
piece does not contain a single whole foot m 
mutafa^ilun, it then belongs to the rad/az mebe. 

(Moh. Ben Cheneb) 

al-MALIK al-KAMIL. [See al-malik]. 

KAMRAN MIrza, second son of 
and half-brother of Humayun; his mother was n 
rukh Begam, and he was born in Kabul ® 
1509. He was cleverer than Humayun and ha 
poetical turn, but he was cruel and vicious, M 
a restless schemer. He repeatedly rebelled sfi 
Humayun, who was at last compelled by his 0 
cers to make him innocuous by blinding him 1 
the end of 1553. He went to Mecca 
died there in October 1557. The most intere^^ 
thing about him is the devotion of his wife, 
Cicak Begam Arghun, daughter of Shah Pasan^ 
Sind. She insisted on going on board his v 
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and accompanying him to Mecca, in spite of her 
father’s remonstrances, saying that he had given 
her to Kamran in the days of his greatness (in 
1546) and that she would not abandon him now 
in the time of his misery. She died at Mecca a 
few months after her husband. 

K.amran was put in charge of Kandahar by his 
father, and in the beginning of Humayun’s reign 
he was governor of the Pandjab. During the in- 
terregnum, when Humayun was in Persia, Kam- 
ran and his younger brother, ^-Vskarl, ruled over 
Afghanistan. He left one son and three daughters 
The son, Abu ’ 1 -Kaslm, who inherited his father’s 
poetical talents, was confined in Gwalior by Akbar 
in 1557, and was put to death some years later as 
a dangerous competitor. All three daughters were 
given in marriage; one of them, named Guliukk, 
was a woman of a masculine spirit; she married 
Ibrahim Husain Sultan, and she and her son w'ere 
thorns in Akbar’s side. (Firishta, lith. ed., p. 221, 
and Muhammad Husain, Darbar-i~Akbari). 

Bibliography. Abu ’ 1 -Fadl, Akbar-nama.^ 
vol. i; Muhammad Haidar, Ta^rlkh-i-RasKidl 
Engl. vers, by N. Elias and E. Denison Ross; 
Djawhar Aftabci, Memoirs of the Emperor Hu- 
mayUn.^ transl. by Major Stewait (O. T. F. 
1832); Babur’s Memoirs-.^ Erskine, Memoirs of 
Baber \ Gulbadan BSgam, History of Humayun 
(O. T. F.), London, 1902; Bada’unI, 
al-Tawarikh.^ i. 451 ryr/. ; Elliot-Dowson, iv. 498, 
V and vi. There is a copy of Kamian’s Diwan in 
the Oriental Public Library, Bankipore, Cat.., 
ii. 145, and 215, where a biography of Kamran 
is given. (H. Beveridge) 

KAMRAN shah DURRANt, the last sove- 
reign of the Sadozai family of A fgh anistan 
who succeeded his father, Mahmud Shah, in the 
limited sovereignty of Herat in 1245 (1829) and 
reigned till 1258 (1842). In the civil wars between 
the sons of Taimur Shah, the princes Zaman, Shudja' 
al-Mulk and Mahmud, the prince Kamran proved 
himself a brave warrior and in 1221 (1806) he 
took Kandahar from Sljudja'^ al-Mulk, but lost it 
soon afterwards. In 1232 (1816) he took a leading 
part in the events w'hich led to the disruption of 
the Durrani monarchy. In revenge for an insult 
offered to his sister by Dost Muhammad he blinded 
and beheaded Fath Khan, the Barakzai Wazir 
(Dost Muhammad’s father), to whom Mahmud Shah 
owed his kingdom. This led to the loss of the 
whole kingdom except the Herat province. Kamran 
was debauched and indolent in his later years, 
but maintained himself at Herat through the 
efforts of his able and unscrupulous wazir, Yar 
Muhammad Alikozai. The siege of Herat by the 
Kadjar Shah of Persia in 1837 — 39 was the prin- 
cipal event of his reign. The rivalry between 
England and Russia was one of the principal 
causes of this siege, the Persians being advised 
by Russian officers, while Lieut. E. Pottinger, a 
young English officer, was the main spirit in 
the defence. In 1258 (1842) KSmran Shah was 
assassinated by Yar Muhammad, who was in league 
with the Persians and remained in possession of 
Herat. Coins were struck at Herat by Kamran. 

Bibliography. Elphinstone, Caubul., z"'! ed., 
London 1839—42; Ferrier, History of the Afghans., 
London 1858; Kaye, Hist, of the War in Afghani- 
stan., London i8 5 1; Masson, “Travels in Afghanistan., 
London 1844; Mohan Lai, Life of Dost Muham- 
sned., London 1846. (M. Longworth Dames) 


KAMRUP, a district in Assam, situated 
between 25' 43" and 26' 53" N. and 90' 39" and 
92' I E. ; the greater part consists of a wide 
plain, through the lower' portion of which the 
Brahmaputra R. flows from east to west; but south 
of the river there are ridges of hills, thickly co- 
vered with jungle. Under the rule of the Koc 
dynasty, the first attempt to bring this country 
under Muhammadan rule was made by Muham- 
mad Bakhtiyar Khaldil [q. v.], but his victorious 
progress eastward was checked when he attempted 
to enter Assam, and successive rulers of Bengal 
after him m.ade similar fruitless attempts. In 1256 
Ikhtiyar al-Dln Yuzbak Tughril Khan invaded 
Kainrup and erected a mosque in commemoration 
of his victories, but disease broke out among his 
troops and the Assamese destroyed the general and 
most of his army. The thick jungles and moist, 
unhealthy climate of the Brahmaputra Valley proved 
to be effectual obstacles to the progress of the 
Muhammadan troops. It was not until 1638 that 
they succeeded in gaining a footing in Kamrup 
and Gauhati became the capital of a Muslim go- 
vernor, but 20 years later they were driven out 
of the country by the Ahoms, who took advan- 
tage of the confusion that resulted from the con- 
flicts between the rival claimants to the throne 
of Shah Djahan [q. v.]. In 1662 Mir Djumla [q. v.] 
made a vigorous attempt to conquer the Assam 
valley, but though he was at first successful, the 
difficulty of military operations during the rainy 
season and the outbreak of disease among his 
soldiers compelled him to beat a retreat into 
Bengal, and Mir Diumla himself did not survive 
the failure of his expedition. After intermittent 
struggles for some years, the last vestige of Mu- 
hammadan rule disappeared in 168 1 from Kam- 
rnp, and it formed part of the Ahom kingdom, 
until it was ceded to the British in 1826. 

B i bliograp hy. H. Blochmann, AV/i 
Koch Hdjo., and Asam, in the l 6 '>‘ and if’b 
centuries., according to the Akbarnamah ., the 
Padishahnamah., and the Fathiyah i 'Ibriyah. 
{four/!. As. Soc. Beng., vol. xli.. Part i. (1872), 
p. 49 eqqi)', E. A. Gait, The Koch Kings of 
Kdmarupa {^ourn. As. Soc. Beng.., vol. Ixii., 
Part. i. (1894), p. 279 sqq.y, B. C. Allen, Ga- 
zetteer of Kamrup (Allahabad, 1905), p. 27 sqq. 
KAN. [See khan]. 

KAN WA-KAN, the name of one of the seven 
kinds of modern poetry {f tintin') , unknown to 
the classical authors. It was invented by the people 
of Baghdad and takes its name from the formula 
used by story-tellers at the beginning of their re- 
citals: “There was once upon a time”. Originally 
the kdn wa-kan was a rhymed tale and it was 
only later that it was applied to other subjects, 
especially of moral tendency. In the spoken lan- 
guage it was always in vogue in the east only, 
especially in its place of origin. The kan wa-kan 
is a poem composed of strophes of two lines the 
metre of which is given by the prosodists as follows : 
mustafHlun fa'^ilatun., mustafilun mustafildn 
. K fa'lan. 

But, according to the 32 specimens that I have 
seen, the last foot of the first verse is mustafHlun 
and not mustaf^ilan\ and therefore there is a 
rhyme only in the last hemistich of every second 
verse. The principal variations are the disappear- 
ance of J or ^ in mustaf'^ilun and fcLldn is often 
changed to fa’'ildn. Al-lbshihi, aZ-A/aj/o/ra/, Buialf 
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1292, ii. 273 sgq.^ Abu 'I-P'ida', Ta rii/i. Con- 
stantinople 1286, iv. 158, and especially Huraifish, 
al-Rawd al-fcdik^ Cairol3ll, p. 23, 26, 29, 33, 
34 , 42,' 53 , 55 , 71, 74 , 77 , 80, 86, 135, 137, 
144, 169, 181, 191, 204, 217 give specimens of 
kan wa-kan. 

Bibliography. Besides the majority of the 
works indicated in the article 'arCd see al- 
Khaf adji, Shifa'’ al-Ghalil., Cairo 1325, p. 9; al- 
Muhibbi, Khulasat al-athar.^ Cairo 1284,1.109; 
al-Ibshihl, al-Mustatraf^ Bulak 1292, ii. 252 — 
277; Muhammad Tal'at, Ghayat al-arab fi 
synodal shfr al^Arab.^ Cairo 1316, p 92 — 1 10; 
Muhammad Diyab, Ta^rtkh adab al-lughat al- 
'^Arabiya., Cairo (not dated), i 129 — 150; H. 
Gies, al-Funun al-sab'^a. Ein Beitrag z. Kenntn. 
sieben neuerer arab. Versarlen, diss. Leipzig 1879, 
p. 53-^62. (Moh. Ben Cheneb) 

KAN'AN, the biblical K'na'an, is a personality, 
regarding whom the traditions, in spite of their 
sparsity, agree in hardly a single point. Al-Baidawl 
(ed. Fleischer, i. 513) mentions him as the father 
of the famous Nimrud (Numrad according to the 
Lisan and the Tactj)-.^ he is also regarded as the 
ancestor of the Kan'^aniyun {Lisdn^ x. 191) and 
of the Berbers (al Dimashki, Nukhbai al-Dahr.^ 
ed. Mehren, p. 266 and lijn Khaldnn, aldjbar^ 
vi. 93 , r??., 97 , n ■t?? ). — Very little is known 

about him. Many refer to him the story in 
SSra xi. 44 sq., that a son of Nuh in spite of 
his pressing appeal refused to take refuge in the 
Ark with him and thus perished in the Flood 
with the unbelievers (al-Baidawi, ad locum and al- 
Usa'labr, ^isas al-Anbiyn‘ Cairo 1324, p. 36 
below). — Al-Tabarl (ed. de Goeje, i. 199) also 
knows of a son of Nuh called Kan'Sn, who lost 
his life at the Flood, but refers the Korean verse 
in question to Yam b. NiJh (see Ta/str, ad Sura 
44 -f?'), whom, however, he identifies with Kan 'an 
in i. 199, 6 . 

While Kan'an appears here as the son of Nuh 
and Ibn al-Kalbi mentions Shalum (i. e, Kan'an) 
as Nuh’s fourth son (in Yakut, , ed. 

Wiistenfeld, iv. 31 1) we find him in the parallel 
passage to Genesis, ix. 25 (in al-Tabarl, op. dl.., 
p. 212) as a son of Ham b. Nuh (see also al- 
Ya'kubi, i. 13, s ry., l6, i; al-Mas'udt, iii. 240, 294). 
According to a third tradition (in Ya(tut, op. cit.') 
Kan an was a son of Sam b. Nuh and according 
to a fourth — not quite reliable — tradition, a 
sou of Kush b. Ham (al-Dimashki, op, cit.'). 

(B. Joel) 

KAN AN PASgA. [See ken'an pasha]. 

?ANAT, plur. kanawat.! ianan.^ kunl and 
akniya^ means in Arabic; (i) canal, aqueduct, 
(2) lance or stick (see Lisan alL Arab.^ xx, 66; 

ol-Arus.! 304; Dozy, Supplement.^ ii. 414). 
These two conceptions have developed from the 
original meaning of “reed”. The word may be 
said with considerable certainty to be borrowed 
in the western Semitic languages from the Assyrian 
or Accadian, where hanu = reed, bulrush ; cf. Zim- 
mern, Akkad, Frerndworter,! Leipzig 1915, p. 56. 
Hence we have in Hebrew hand., in Aramaic kanyd\ 
the word passed through the intermediary of the 
Aramaic into Arabic ; there in the popular dialects 
of Syria and Egypt it is pronounced ^andya. 
kanayat. The Greeks and Romans took over the 
Semitic word as xawif (xavi/), canna\ note 

the change of meaning — an exact analogy to 
the .Yrabic of the Latin canalis.^ strictly an i 


adjective me.ining “reed-shaped”, then “channel, 
I canal”. In modern Persian also kandt is in use 
I but theie it has the special meaning of sub- 
i terr.rnean channel or aqueduct. The true Persian 
word for this particular kind of canal is karez.^ 
earlier kahrez (Vullers, Le.xic. Bers.-Lat.^ ii. 767, 
927; in the older language we also find aw gh un'.^ 
see Vullers, i, 58). This latter word has in turn 
entered Arabic as sihrulj (also siihdridj)^ but there 
means “water-holder”, “cistern” ; cf. Lisdn al-'Arah.^ 
iii. 136; Lane, Le.xicon^ p. 1738; cf. also Yakut, 
Mu’^djam , ed. Wustenfeld, iv. 276, 2. Only in 
Syria (according to Moritz, Zur antiken Topo- 
graphie dcr Palmyrene^ in the Abh. Pr. Akad..^ 
1889, iv. 12) do we find kahilz., sahrt^.^ vulgar 
cahrtz., in the meaning of “subterranean aqueduct”. 
It may here be pointed out that the other words 
in Arabic for aqueduct seem also to be borrowed 
(probably all from the Aramaic); cf. FrSnkel, Z>/r 
aram. Fremdwbrter im Arab.^ Leiden 1 886, 
p. 23 — 25; take, for example, kasatil (Dozy, ii. 
344; from the Aram, =; castellum ; that is 

“any large building”; cf. the meaning of 
kantara — bridge, aqueduct, castle). 

The plural AfazruTt/ur occurs in Syria as a place- 
name. It is, for example, the name of a town 
on the western slope of the Hawran, fifty miles 
south of Damascus, which is so called on account 
of its wealth of water, and is certainly a very 
ancient settlement, although hardly identical with 
the Biblical Kenat {Nu/nbers., xxxii. 42; I Chron.., 
ii. 23), which Wetzstein would rather recognise 
in K’neia (diminutive of Kandt), a village near 
Kerak, four hours’ journey east of DePSt in al- 
Nulfra; see Wetzstein, Das bataniiische Giebel- 
gcbirge, Leipzig 1884 (from Delitzsch’s Psalmen- 
kommentar\ p. 26). KanawSt’s (KavaSa, Canatha) 
period of greatest prosperity was in the early 
centuries of the Christian era; splendid ruins still 
exist dating from the Roman period. Mention is 
made of the building of a new canal in the reign 
of Trajan; this must certainly have been simply 
the restoration of an already existing canal of 
older date. The upper town still has a well pre- 
served ancient aqueduct. On this Syrian Kanawat 
see Burckhardt, Reisen in Syrien und Paldstina, 
Weimar 1823 sq,, p. 157 sq.-, Seetzen, Reisen 
durch Syrien, Berlin 1854 — 59, i. 79 tq., iv. 
5 l — 54; J. Porter, Five Years in Damascus, 
London 1885, ii. go sq.', G. Le Strange, Palestine 
under the Moslems, London 1890, p. 586; M. v. 
Oppenheim, Vom Mittelmeer zum persischen Golf, 
i., Berlin 1899, p. 194; P. Thomsen, Loca sancta, 
Halle 1907, p. 76 — 77; Georgius Cyprius, ed. 
Selzer, Leipzig 1890, p. 206 — 207; Moritz in 
Pauly-Wissowa , Realenzykl. d. klass. Altertums- 
■atiss., X. 1856; Baedeker, Paldstina und Syrien , 
Leipzig 1913, p. 153—155. 

On the Syrian aqueducts, Kantarat Zainab ana 
Kanatir Fir'awn, see kantara. 

Subterranean aqueducts such as we get in Per^a 
are only rarely found in Syria, e. g. at Karyaten 
on the ancient road from Damascus to Palmyra 
(according to Moritz, Die antike Topographie der 
Palmyrene, loc. cit.). The town of Damascus is 
supplied by a channel from the river Barrada, 
the water of which is led into the dwelling- 
houses by subterranean pipes. For information on 
aqueducts in Syria and Arabia in general see ^so 
J. Berggren, Guide franeais-arabe vulgaire, Up' 
sala 1844, p. 56 — 57, s. V. aqueduc. 
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. Among the oldest aqueducts of the Muslim 
period is the aqueduct of Mekka, which was begun 
in the time of Mu'awiya. Zubaida, wife of Harun 
al-Rashid, earned special merit by providing for 
the water supply of the holy city; in 810 (1407) 
she had canals made which led the water from 
the district of Tadf, the valley of Mina and from 
'Arafat to Mekka. The channels, much neglected 
in course of time and often only very negligently 
repaired, were restored by the Turkish Wali 
'Uthman Pasha (18S2 — 86). For details see Snouck 
Hurgronje, Mekka^ the Hague 1888, i. 6 — 10, 
where the Arabic sources are aho cited. 

In view of the dryness of Iran, artificial irri- 
gation by means of canals has alw'ays been a ne- 
cessity of existence there (cf., for example, Poly- 
bius^ X. 23), as river water is in many places 
not available in sufficient quantity and the rain- 
fall is slight. Open canals continually lose large 
quantities of water through infiltration and eva- 
poration and they are also not infrequently dam- 
aged by cloud-bursts and torrential floods. The 
subterranean kaiiat or karez (kahrts) system is there- 
fore generally preferred in Persia. By this means 
water is brought often from great distances to 
the humus-covered plains. Wells are made in the 
higher lying parts of the valleys, especially at the 
foot of hills, and the water accumulates plentifully 
in them and is led first by subterranean tunnels, 
latterly by open trenches and furrows to the 

fields and gardens to be watered. These channels are 
often 50 or more feet below the surface of the ground, 
are vaulted and often lined with bricks and so 
high that a man can crawl through them. Every 
30 or 40 paces a perpendicular shaft, often of 
masonwork, and covered at the top, leads down 
to the pipe. In the making of these channels 
the Persians reveal great skill. The searching for 
springs and the making of channels is a special 
industry, that of the mukannl (see especially 
Bishop, op. cit . ; see Bibliography^, The making 
of a kanat costs a great deal in proportion to 
the water it supplies and the annual cost of main- 
taining it is also not inconsiderable. It is also 
very important to see that the water is properly 
distributed, and much care is taken that the vil- 
lages in turn have the use of it for the proper 
length of time. This business of water-distributing 
is perhaps the most important part of the admi- 
nistration of a Persian village. A special official, 
the Mir-ab.^ is entrusted with the duty. He has 
also to see to the maintenance of the pipes etc., 
especially to their being kept clean; cf. thereon 
Gordon, op. cit.\ see Bibliography. 

At the present day the Persian kanat system 
is, unfortunately, much neglected ; many channels 
are now quite dry; for example, the great net- 
work of channels which once supplied the thickly 
populated town of Ray near Tihran is now so 
much destroyed that it can barely supply the 
wants of the village of ^ah 'Abd al-'Azim which 
is built on the ruins of Ray (Polak, op. cit.., ii. 

1 18). Tihran is, according to Bishop, loc. cit.., 
still supplied by 35 canals. 

This method of irrigating the fields by artificial 
channels is called in Persia the abi system of 
agriculture, in contrast to the natural method, the 
deimi or bar ami system; cf. Polak, op. cit., ii. 
120; Stolze-Andreas (see Bibl.'j, p. 8. 

Bibliography (for Persia); J. Morier, 

A Second yourney through Persia etc., London 


1818, p. 163 — 164; Pottinger, Travels in Be- 
loochistan and Sind, London l8i6, p. 309; J. 
Johnson, A yourney from India to England, 
London 1818, p. 127 ry. ; [Dupre], Voyage en 
Perse, Paris 1819, i. 358, 379, ii. 284 ry ; R. 
Binning, yournal of Txoo Years'' Travel in 
Persia, Ceylon etc., London 1857, ii. 171 — 174; 
J. Ussher, A yourney from London to Persepolis, 
London 1865, p. 575; J. E. Polak, Persien. 
Das Land und seine Bewohner, Leipzig 1865, 
p. Ii6 — J18; F. Stolze and F. C. Andreas, 
Die Handelsverhaltnisse Persiens in Peterrnann' s 
Geogr. Mitteil., Erg. H. 77, Gotha 1885, p. 
8 — 9; Mrs. Bishop (J. L. Bird), Journeys in 
Persia and Kurdistan, London 1891, i. 241 ry.; 
Sir Thomas E. Gordon, Persia Revisited, Lon- 
don 1896, i. 64 — 68. 

A great network of canals cuts up Central 
Asia. The planning of this system is ascribed 
to Timur; but they are certainly much older and 
their origin may be dated at least as far back as 
the early middle ages. To make them, the water 
from springs in the oases miles apart was collected, 
great rivers diverted, and water led by tunnels 
through ranges of hills and by aqueducts over 
the valleys. A great many of these canals are, 
however, now decayed, as in Persia. There the 
canal is called arik and the canal manager arik- 
aksakal. A thorough account of this Central Asian 
system of irrigation is given by A. Th. v. Midden- 
dorf in his article Einblicke in das Ferghana- Thai 
in Mem. de TAcad. imp. des Sciences de St. Peters- 
bourg,\Vii\, Series 7, vol xxix. See also, especially 
for the country east of Bukhara, H. Moser, Durch 
Central-Asien, Leipzig 1883, p. 1 14 — 1 19. 

(M. Streck) 

KANAWDJ or KanodJ, Skr. Kanyakubdja, 
(known to the Arab authors as Kannawdi or Kin- 
nawdj) was the capital of a powerful king- 
dom before the Muslim invasions. It is now a small 
town in the Farrukhabad district of the United Pro- 
vinces on the R. Ganges (27° 2' 30° N. 79° 58' E.). 
It has been supposed to be identical with Ptolemy’s 
Kanagora or Kanagoza (see McCrindle, Ptolemy, 
p. 134; Beal, Travels of Buddhist Pilgrims, p. 
70). V. Smith disputes this on the ground that 
the existence of Kanawdj at the time of Ptolemy 
(140 A. D.) is doubtful. The identification is how- 
ever not improbable. The first undoubted mention 
is found in the travels of Fa-hsien (405 A. D.), 
when it was a place of no great importance un- 
der the Gupta kings. At the time of Yuan Chwang’s 
visit (circa 641 A. D.) under the rule of Harsha- 
vardhana it had grown into an important capital 
and a centre of Buddhism. It may he noted that 
this traveller gives the Chinese transcription (Kano- 
kii-she) of the Sanskrit-name Kanyakubdja, while 
the earlier travelles Fa-hsien gives Ka-no-yi, ans- 
wering to the Prakrit and modem form. The 
country of which it was the capital was known 
as Panbala. After a period of anarchy and short 
lived monarchies it became the capital of the 
Gurdjara Pratihara kings, who founded a dynasty 
which lasted for two hundred years. The most 
powerful king of this race was Bhodja (a. d. 
480 — 90) under whom Kanawdj became the ca- 
pital of an extensive empire, which may be stated 
to have included all the plain of northern India 
from the Satladj to Bihar and southwards to Godja- 
rat and Saurashtra. On the west it was bounded 
by the territories of Sind now under Muslim rale. 
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Al-Mas'udi writing in A.n. 332(943—4) says that 
the king of Kinnawd] ruled over the country 
bordering on Multan and Sind and soiithuards 
on al-Mankir, the country of the Ballahia (i. e, 
the Vallabhi kings), and al-Biiuni [q. v.], says 
that Muhammad b. al-Kasim b. al-Munabbih, who 
had entered Sind from Sidjistan, penetrated India 
as far as Kannawdj, but the date of this invasion 
is not given. Probably this invader is identical w ith 
Muhammad b. al-Kasim b. Muhammad, the con- 
queror of Sind who, according to the Cac-nama^ 
made war on the chief of Kannawdj. But, if any such 
expedition took place, it could not have been di- 
rected against Kannawdj itself, but only against 
its territoiies bordering on Sind. There is no 
ground for supposing that any Muhammadan in- 
vader penetrated as far as Kannawdj before Mah- 
mud of Ghazni. His conquest overthrew the Pra- 
tihara rule, which had already been weakened by 
the attacks of the Rashtrakutas. At the time of 
Mahmud’s invasion, after his conquest of Djaipal, 
the Shahi of Gandhara , Kannawdj was under 
Radjyapala, who abandoned the city and fell back 
on Ban, east of the Ganges, which became the 
capital. After Mahmud’s departure the Candels 
seized on Kannawdj and Radjyapala was killed. 
Mahmud returned next year and defeated the 
tandels, and the Kannawdj kingdom continued 
as a small state until it fell into the hands of 
the Gaharwar RadjpUts. 

In 589 (1193) the final destruction of the Hindu 
kingdom was brought about by the invasion of 
Mu'izz al-Din Muhammad b. Sam, the Ghorl king 
of QhaznI, and Kanawdj ceased to be a place 
of importance. It probably never really recovered 
from its destruction by Mahmud, as al-Birtini, 
writing as a contemporaiy, says that it was mostly 
in ruins after the transfer of the capital to Bart. 
Mu'izz al-Dln adopted the style of the coins 01 
Kannawdj in some of his issues with Sanskrit 
legends, and these were probably struck at Kan- 
nawdj after the conquest. There are not many 
important events in its later history. 

In 948 (1540) the emperor Humayun was 
defeated here by Sher Khan, and in the eighteenth 
century it was included in the territories of the 
Bangash Nawwabs of Farrukhabad and afterwards 
in Awadh. During the mutiny of 1857 the Naw- 
wab of Farrukhabad was defeated by the British 
army here. 

Kannawdj was made a mint by Sher Shah after 
his victory over Humayun, and on the SOri coins 
it appears and “Kannawdj urf Shergarh”. Shergarh 
was changed to Shahgarh in Akbar’s reign. Under 
Muhammad Shah and his successors, Ahmad Shah, 
'Alamgir H, Shah gjahan III, and Shah 'Alam II, 
the name of the mint was Shahabad Kannawdj. 

From Kanawdj are derived the names of the 
Kanawdjia section of the Brahman caste and the 
Kanudjia dialect of Western Hindi. The only im- 
portant modem industry is cloth-printing. 

Bibliography. Bibl. Gecgr. Arab., i. (al- 
IstaWiri) 9, 12—13, ii. (Ibn Hawkal) 14, s, 227, 5, 
iii. (al-Mukaddasi) 477, ,0—478, 2, 480, 5 sqq., 
485, sj M-Mas'udi, al- Dh ahab, ed. Paris, 

i. 162, 178, 372, 374 (transl. Sprenger, p. 175, 
^93> 380 sq., 382); al-Biruni, /«,//«, ed. Sachau, 
P- 97; transl., p. 21, 199; Ibn al-Atliir, 
ed. Tornberg, ix. 186, ,4 — 20, 217 infra sq. ; 
Elliot and Dowson, History of India, London 
1872, Vols. i., ii,, iv., v., vi., viii., cf. Ind.; 


' M. Keinaud, Men:, siw Paris 1849, 

p. 130 — 143; do., Geogr. d'AlwulfeJa, i. 
p. cccvxxvi. sq., cociviii., ii. part 2, p. 120; 
A\'i.:tio/:s tie voyages ct testis giogr., etc., trad, 
par G. Ferr.rmi, i.. ii. (Pans 1913 — 4), cf. Ind. 
Kaniidj; J. M.rr(]uart, K: d::sah:-, Berlin 1901, 
p. 263 — 5; Vincent Smith, Early History 
of I:tdia, 3'! ed , Oxfoul 1914; Walters, Yuan 
dr.aang, O. T. F., London 1 904; McCrindle, 
Ancsent I::d:a cf Ptole:::)', Bombay 1S85; Beal, 
Travels of Buddhist Vilgrivis, London 1869. 

(M. l.oNGwoKTii Dames) 
KANDABlL, a city ill the territory of the 
Budha (Budhiya, var. Nudha) which corresponds 
to the modern Kachi or Kac Gandava in Balocistan. 
It is probably the modern town of Gandawa, 
which is not now important. Kandabil was taken 
by the Arab invaders in the time of al-Hadjdjadj 
probably before the invasion of Sind by Muhammed 
b. al-Kasim [q. v.] in 89 (707). The Cac-:iama,z. 
legendary history of Sindh and its capture by 
the Muslims, mentions Kandabil as having been 
taken by the legendary King Ca£, who advanced 
through Armabel (Las Bela) and Taran (the hill- 
country of Kusdar) into a desert, and took the 
fort situated on the river Sinl ( which should 
doubtless be read Sibi, as a branch of the Nart 
flowed through Sibi towards Gandava). In the reign 
of Yazid II (loi — 105 =: 720 — 724) it was chosen 
by Yazid b. al-Muhallab as a place of refuge for 
his family when he rebelled. Al-IstaUirl and Ibn 
Hawkal mention it as the principal emporium of 
the Budha. In the time of the Caliph al-Manfur 
(136 — 158 = 754 — 775) it is stated by al-Bal5diuri 
that Higliam b. 'Amr al-Taghlibi attacked a body 
of Arab rebels at Kandabil, and 'Imran b. MusS in 
the reign of al-Mu'tasim (218 — 227 = S33— 842) 
conquered Muhammad b. Khnlli there and carried 
the inhabitants off to Kusdar. The name of Kandabel 
or Kanda'il is not met with in more recent times. 

Its identification with Gandawa is doubted by 
Raverty on tlie ground that the Masalik vta'l-Ma- 
malik (cf. Istakhri, p. 179 9) states that it is but 
five farsangs distant from Kusdar, but this is not 
in accordance with its position as shown in al- 
Istakhii’s and Ibn Hawkal’s map (see yourn. sit, 
Soo. Beng. 1892. Plate XI) which shows it 
to the west of the Mihran and a long distance 
North of Kusdar. There is in reality no other 
place with which it can reasonably be identified. 
Cf. also J. Marquart, Erdnsahr {Abh K. Ges. Wiss. 
Gottingen, Phil.-hist. kl., new series III, N®. 2, 
Berlin 1901), p. 187 seq., 190. Gandawa remained 
an important centre as is shown by the Balbc 
ballads of the commencement of the XV* century, 
and it is probable that the k of the Arab writers 
represented a vernacular g, as in Kandahar for 
Gandhara and other cases. It is an ancient walled 
town standing on a mound, and was long the 
capital of the province of KaJhI, which from it 
obtained the name of KaEch Gandava. The disap- 
pearance of the name Kandabel from history may 
be therefore accounted for by the decay of the 
Arab rule and the revival of indigenous government 
which naturally gave the chief town its original 
vernacular name. 

Bibliography. al-Istakhri {B.G.A. ii), P- 
» 7 I, 3, 176, 5 tqq., 178, 5 sq., 179, 6 sqq.', Ibn 
Hawijal (^B. G. A., ii.), p. 226, 19, 231, 

233, 8 sq., 234, 5; al-MuIraddasi (B.G.A. hi-V, 
p. 486, 10 sq.-, Yakut, Muldpam (ed. Wflsten- 
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feld), iv. 183, 112 sq. (al-Nudha) cf. I-----; 
al-ldrisi, Nuzhat al-Miishtak^ transl. Joubert 
(Paris 1^36), i-, 169, 170; al-Ba\adhuri, Futnh 
al-Buldan (ed. de Goeje), p. 435i 442, 445 i 
al-Tabari (ed. de Goeje), ii. 141°, >4I2; Mliot 
and Dowson, History of India (London 1867 
77 ), i., Ind.; Raveity, The Mihran of Sindh 
etc (in JASB., Ixi., I, 216^7. 1892); Ch. 
Masson, Narrative of various Journeys tn 
Balochistan in Afghanistan etc. (London 1844), 

A. W. Hughes, The Country of Balochistan 
etc. (London 1877); Bellew, from the Indus 
to the Tigris etc. (London 1874). 

(M. Longwortk Dames) 
KANDAHAR, i. The name given by the 
Arab historians to the Indian Kingdom of Gan- 
dhara, situated in the valley of the Kabul river 
as far as its junction with the Indus. Its capUal 
was Waihind or Ohind as noted by al-Biruni 
(Sachau i. 206); and at an earlier period al- 
Mas'udl speaks of Kandahar as the country of the 
Radiputs (Rahbut) and as situated on the river of 
Kabul which flows into the Indus (Sprenger p. 
381) It was from this Kandahar that the name 
was carried to the settlement of the Gandharians 
on the banks of the Arghasan, which afterwards 
became famous as the modern Kandahar. 

Bibliography. Sachau, Alberunts Indta.^ 
Trubner’s Or. Series, London 1888; Bellew, 
faces of Afghfluistan. Calcutta 1880. 

(M. Longwortk Dames) 
KANDAHAR. 2. A city in Afghanistan ^(which 
also gives its name to a province) situated 31° 27' N. 
and 65° 43' E. at an elevation of 3,462 ft. be- 
tween the Tarnak and Arghantab rivers. It is an 
important centre of trade and administration, with 
a population estimated at 31,000. The province, 
now the principal territory of the great Durrani 
tribe of Afghans, is identified with the Haran- 
wati of the Achaemenians, the classical .Arachosia, 
and the mediaeval Zamin-dawar and Zabul, and 
historians have generally assumed that the towm 
was founded by Alexander and named Alexandria 
Arachosia, but this does not rest on good evi- 
dence, and it is very improbable that the name 
Kandahar can be derived from Alexandria. Its 
identity with the name Gandhara, the ancient In- 
dian Kingdom occupying the valley of the Lower 
Kabul River, on the other hand, appears to be 
well established. Kandahar was the form used by 
the Arab chroniclers for Gandhara; the Kandahar 
of Mas^dl, for instance, has nothing to do with 
modern Kandahar. There seems some ground for 
accepting Bellew’s theory that the name was brought 
to Arachosia by emigrants from Gandhara. The 
most probable period for such an emigration is 
the fifth century, when the Ephthalites conquered 
Gandhara , as related by the Chinese pilgrim 
Sung-yun, who visited Gandhara about A. D. 520. 
Buddha’s begging-bowl, still preserved in the 
Shrine of Sultan Wais outside Kandahar , was 
probably brought there by refugee Buddhist monks. 
It was not however till the I2>h or 13''’ century 
that the new Kandahar began to be famous. It 
is not mentioned by the Arab historians in their 
record of the conquest of Arachosia (al-Ruyradj) '. 
the capital was then Bust which was taken by 
‘Abd al-Rahman, and the same place was a mint- 
town of the Saffarids. It was not until after the 
destruction of Bust by ‘Ala al-Dln Dj ahan-soz in 
545 (1150) that Kandahar began to rise into 


importance. Shams al-Din II, the Kart ruler of 
Herat, is stated by lihwandamir to have besieged 
Kandahar, and as his reign began in 676 (1278) it 
may be held that by that period Kandahar had 
become the capital, and henceforward it plays a 
prominent part in history. It w.as conquered by 
Timur and formed part of the province bestowed 
on his grandson, Pir Muhammad. At the close of 
the 1 5!“ century it formed part of the Kingdom 
of Husain Baikara of Herat, and the name Kan- 
dahar first appears as a mint on his coins. Under 
Husain, the Arghun Chief, Dhu T-Nun Beg, ob- 
tained the government of Zamindaw'ar in addition 
to other provinces and made Kandahar his capital. 
After his death in the wars with Shaibani the 
emperor Babur drove his son Shah Beg Arghun 
out of Kandahar in 913 (1507), 'jtit Shah Beg 
soon recovei-ed the town with the aid of Shaibani 
and held it for several years, but Babur finally 
took it in 928 (1522) and it remained p.iit of 
the territories of the Mughal Empire of India, al- 
though always regarded by the Safavvi Shahs of 
Persia as properly belonging to Khorasan. Kam- 
ran succeeded Babur in the possession of Kabul 
and Kandahar, and held them even when his 
brother Humayun was expelled from In^ia. A 
Persian attack on Kandahar in 941 (l535) faded. 
In the disputes between the brothers -which fol- 
lowed Humayiin’s exile, HumSyun besieged Kan- 
dahar with the aid of a Persian army and after 
its fall made it over to the Persians, but re-took 
it from them afterwards. In the early part of 
Akbar’s reign Tahmasp Sfeah succeeded in taking 
KandahSr 965 (1556) and Akbar did not recover 
it till the latter part of his reign, 1003 G594)- 
Persians again took it from the Emperor Djahan- 
gir in 1031 (1621), but Shah Djahan’s army oc- 
Lpied it in 1047 (1637). The last transfer was 
— o r.a.st .9hfih ‘.Abbas II took it, and 


cupiea 11 in 104/ — v, , 

in 1058 (1648) when Sbah ‘.Abbas II took it, and 
the Mughal Emperors were never again able to 

conquer this province. „ . - 

Kandahar remained under the Safawi .Monarchy 
until the rising of the Ghalzai tribe to power 
under Mir Wais (v. ghalzai). The success of the 
Ghalzai rebellion in driving the Persians out of 
Kandahar emboldened them to invade Persia it- 
self and Mahmud became Shah of Persia. Kan- 
dahar itself came into his brother s 
the Ghalzais maintained their hold on it until 
Nadir Shah took it after a years siege in 1 15 1 
(1738). During the siege 
Ltside the old city and named it 
Ghalzais were driven away from the neighl ou 
hood, and the Abdalls, who had been removed 
to the Herat province, were allowed to return 
They are still the most important element in the 
proHnce. Ahmad Shah, 

Ld held high command under Nadir Sfeah, ob- 
tained possession of Kandahar without d.flicu ty 
after the latter’s death, and made it the capital 
of the Durrani Kingdom which he founde ( . 
AH.MAD SHAH, ABDALI, DURRANI, AFGHAMStAN). He 
built a new town and gave it the nameofAhmad- 

shahl with the cTns 

illustrious of cities’, which appears on a 1 coiM 
struck there during the Durrani rule, but has 
been replaced under the Barakzais by the old name 
KandahL. The vicissitudes of Kandahar were not 
a't an end; it passed rapidly from one PreW°6er 
to another in the course of the 
Zaman Shah and his brothers, Mahmud and §hudja 
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'al-Mulk, and, after Dost Muhammad Barakzai had I KANDURI. The I'cr-ian uord kandura 

obtained the principal power, the inevitable xi- \ kandurl means a Icathei or linen tablecloth' in 

valry set in and Kandahar was held for long by | Hindustani this word means abn a relmious feast 

his brothers, kohandil and Furdil. In 1839 it was j held in honour of a \cnciatcd person like Fatimn 

ocenn Pfi hv n RnfieP I ‘ i auma. 


occupied by a British Indian army in support of 
§hah Shuja al-Mulk, and held till 1S42 when the 
British left Afghanistan. After Dost Muhammad's 
death Kandahar again passed from one to another 
during the civil wars between his sons (jce ‘^abd 
AL-RAHMAN ktian). In the war of 1879 — 80 after 
the deposition of Yatkub Khan, Kandahar was 
for a time erected into a separate state under the 
Wall Sher Alt, but after Aiytib Khan's invasion and 1 
his final defeat by Roberts at Kandahar the British I 
Government decided to put the whole country i 
under 'Abd al-Rahman as Amir, and the separate 
state of Kandahar came to an end. Since then it 
has remained peacefully under him and his successors. 

The changes in the political relations of Kan- 
dahar are reflected in its coinage. It first appears 


In this latter meaning the uord has been im- 
ported, apparently, fium India into the Indonesian 
archipelago. In Achecii the woid is unchanged 
in Java it is slightly altered into kciiduri or °ken- 
durhi\ it may be noted that nowadays the more 
usual term in fava is; sed-kah or sidekah, from 
the Arabic sadaka^ slamUcin , from the Arabic 
salamat^ or hddjat^ a well knoun Arabic word, 
meaning need, want of a man’s presence at a 
feast, and hence the festival itself. In general it 
IS a feast given with a religious purpose, 
or at least in conformity with religious law, just like 
the icalitfio. in the books of jik/i. The occasions 
which give rise to it are numeious, for instance: 
days of commemoration, domestic events, espe- 
cially circumcision, the completion of teaching 


nnrior n-1 - , J' : viauy cii cumcision , me Completion of teaching 

f \“?4 sy 4 r';. “rrs 

antelopes, peacocks, the hand character; 


antelopes, peacocks, the hand of Fatima or the 
sword, Dhu 'l-fikar. Mahmnd the Ghklzai struck 
rupws, and Nadir Shah also, both in the names 
of Kandahar and Nadirabad, Then follows a full 
senes of all the Durrani Kings, followed by ano- 
nymous coins tn the name of the “Sahib-i-Zaman” 
or “Amlr-i-Kullamlr". Last of all kome the coins 


.u Ts, , ““ come the coins 

dynasty, and even the temporary 
Walt, Sher All, is represented. 

Kandahar has been several times 
altered. The town taken by Nadir Shah appears 
to have been on hilly ground; it was no doubt 
the IlusainabSd built under the Ghalzais and 
named after the Persian King Husain Shah, after- 
wards dethroned by Mahmud. Nadirabad seems to 

a'^ay on the open plain 
while Ahmadshahl, the modern Kandahar,^ was 
nearer to the old city, according to Elphinstone 
Masson about 1830 describes the ruins of the old 
town dismantled by Nadir Shah as on the slope of 
a hill about two miles distant from the walled town 
of his days. The tomb of A^mad Shah is in Kandahar. 

T Babur-name trans. Erskine 

London, 1829; Wamt-i-Durranl 
pur, 1292); Longworth Dames, Coins of the 
Durrams (Num._ Chron. 1888); White King 
Coins of the Barakzais CNum. Chron. 1896^' 
Elphinstone, Caubitl (London, 1839—42)- Mas’ 
son (London 1844);’ Belief I 

Indus to the Tigris^ London, 1874. 

K-amtiauad WORTH Dames) 

77“E^fQ°^ Dekkhan, 

in the 4 “ ‘a'iuka 

This nlacr‘'”°"' Haidarabad. 

rupees ™int-town of some 

I V struck in the reign of the 

lughal Emperor Muhammad Shah from 1157 to 

^^'’daha-r in^Af- 

^amstan had been separated from the Mughal 
in Nrdir" Shah'°'' 

Nadir ^ah s possession, it is impossible that 
hese rupees should have been struck there 

Bibliography. H. Nelson Wright, in J.A. 

Inl’n P‘, ^^‘plrial Gazetteer of 

India XIV. 377. (M, LONGWORTH Dames) 


the poor must be invited, forbidden things should 
be avoided, but the stiong local ^adat is always 
prone to look for means of effecting a compromise. 
Every complete kandurl^ especially those in com- 
memoration of deceased relatives and those given 
on the anniversary of a saint, is sanctified by means 
of recitation of the Kur’an, dhikr% or prayersj 
popular superstition, however, regards such kan^ 
duri s as consisting of actual offerings of food to 
the deceased. Almost every kandurl is opened by 
a prayer, the commemorative ones by the do^a 
kuhttr. In Acheen some months are called kanduri 
with a second word indicating the food the sacred 
meal consists in. 

Bibliography', C. Snouck Hurgronje, 

Achehnese^ i. 210, 214—216, 236; Th. W. 

JuynboJ], Idandb. des Islam, Gesetzes,^ p. 164. 

(Ph. S. V. Ronkel) 

KANEM, a country in the Central 
Sudan, east and north-east of Lake Tchad. Until 
recent years Kanem was only known from the 
accounts of Barth, who visited a part of it in 18515 
and Nachtigal, who crossed it in 1871 on his way 
to Borku. But from 1900 onwards, the work of 
French scientific missions, as well as the explora- 
tions of officers and officials entrusted with the 
administration of the “terriloire militaire du Tchad”, 
have made it possible to rectify and complete the 
data furnished by these two travellers. 

The name Kanem, taken in the widest accep- 
tation, is applied, according to Nachtigal, to a 
region hounded on the north by the caravan route 
from Kawar to Lake Tchad, in the south by the 
Bahr al-Ghazal [q. v.], in the east by the depres- 
sion of the Eguei, in the west by the Lake, and 
lies between 14°— 16° N. Lat. and I2°— 14® E. 
Long. (Greenwich). The surface may be estimated 
at 27,000 to 30,000 square miles. Kanem, in the 
stricter sense, only occupies about a quarter of 
this huge area, between Lake Tchad on the west, 
Bahr al-Ghazal on the south and the mountainous 
massiv of the Manga, which separates it from the 
Eguei, on the east. 

The most characteristic topographical feature 
of Kanem is the existence of numerous sand dunes 
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running N. W. by S. E., separated from one another 
by Xlfows several hundred yards broad and some- 
dmes our or five miles long. Dunes and depres- 
slons are specially marked in the northern part. 

The hollows^ which aie given the name of uads are 

dry except during the rainy season, when ponds 
Je formed in the deepest parts; their bottoms 
consist of soil impregnated with natron. Be o 
this, to a depth of 3 to 30 feet, lies a va • 
bearing stratum ; wells therefore are ug 
beds of the wads. The existence of this subter- 
ranean water supply has suggested ^ 

Kanem is simply an ancient lagoon foimerly fed 
by the waters of the Bahr al-Ghaaal and now 
dried up. The wads themselves would be the b^d 
of the ancient exits or bahr of the Tchad. The 
shore itself is in process 

bordered by elongated islets lying J ' 

N W and separated from one another by narro 
channels. The islets, which number 300, of which 


80 are inhabited, lie from two to three miles from 
the shore They are divided into two groups, the 
Khri archipelago in the south and the Budduma 
archipelago in the north. The gradual 
of the south-east part of Lake Tchad has added 
a certain number of islands to the mainknd. 
Peninsulas and bays, which cut into the shore, 
have thus been formed and force sailors to make 

numerous detours. , 

The climate of Kanem is that of tropical regions. 
Two seasons are distinguished, the ramy season 
from July to September, and the dry season from 
February to June. The intermediate period, from 
October to January, corresponds to winter and is 
marked by a perceptible drop in the temperature; 
in the bottoms of the wads the thermometer goes 
sometimes down to zero Centigrade (= 32 Fahren- 
heit). The rains themselves are unequally distri- 
buted and diminish from south to north. The very 
luxurious vegetation of the southern part becomes 
less and less rich as one ascends northwards. It 
flourishes on the slopes of the wads, the bottoms 
of which remain barren. The date-palm grows 
wild in many of these wads. It even forms a 
regular oasis at Mao, in the centre of Kanem, but 
disappears in the northern part, which is of praine 
character. Cultivation is limited to the area around 
the villages, built on the slopes of the dunes close 
to the wooded zone. The commonest crop is the 
millet, to which may be added beans and cotton 
in the bahr of the Tchad. The rearing of horses, 
cattle, sheep and camels is also a very important 
source of income for the inhabitants. Fishing 
around the lake and hunting in the interior Mso 
contribute to the support of the inhabitants. The 
fauna is very rich and varied. The elephant is 
becoming scarce, but the rhinoceros, the hippo- 
potamus, lion, buffalo and panther abound m 
Kanem proper and the ostrich, antelope, gazelle 
and giraffe on the northern steppes. ■ 

The number of inhabitants is difficult to estimate. 
It is certainly not above 80,000 to 100,000 or 
about two to the square mile. The population is 
settled, with a few nomads. The principal 
mcnts are in the south Nguri, in the S. E. Mon o, 
in the centre Mao, “a junction of roads, a centre 
of gravity and of confluence of races . . . the 
oasis in the date country, still rich in millet, 
suited both for the rearing of camels and cattle . 
(Largeau). 

The population is far from being homogeneous. 


The diverse elements which compose it belong 
some to the negro group and some to the Arab 
group, more or less altered. To the first belong 
the Kanembn, the Buddnma, the Kun; to the 
second the Clad-Sliman and the Shoa; the Tundjur 
and Tubu are classed between the two. 

The Kanembu, descendants of the first settlers 
in Kanem, constitute the basis of the population, 
upon whom they have imposed their language. 

' They are dark grey {azrak) in colour and tall 
in stature. Industrious and peace-loving, they are 
settled and devote themselves to agriculture. 
They profess Islam and are fairly strict Muslims. 

In their midst live groups of individuals called 
Haddad (in Kanembu dogoa) who, although dif- 
fering from the Kanembu neither in language 
nor in physical type, are considered as belonging 
to an inferior race and are despised. These natives 
ate distinguished from the others by their weapons 
and by their mode of life. They use bows and 
arrows while the Kanemba use spears, and live 
chiefly’ by hunting. Very warlike in disposition, 
they have played an active part in the “vil wars 
which desolated the country m the course of last 

ce^ury inhabit the islands 

of Lake Tchad, to which they retired when they 
abandoned the mainland. Ihe Budduma, wh 
occupy the northern archipelago, live by fishing^ 
cattle-raising and the cultivation of millet. Before 
the French occupation, they practised piracy to 
the detriment of their neighbours of Kanem and 
even at the expense of the natives of Bornu [q. v.]. 
Thcv have, for the most part, remained fetish- 
worshippers, although they 

Muslim customs. The Kuri, on ‘^e other hand, 
while leading the sanie sort of life as the Buddum , 
arc completely islSniised. 

The Diad Sliman and the Shoa represent the 
Arab element in Kanem. The first, who came 
from Tripolitania and Fezzan [q. v.] m the “' 1^1 

of “he nineteenth century, have preserved the 

Semitic type quite pure. They have light com- 
speak the Arab dialect of Tnpolitan.a 
r._ , . w.rkvf'h Nomads 


plexions, speak the Arab dialect of Inpoinan.a 
and dress like the Arabs of the north. Nomads 
and robbers, possessing, thanks to 
incontestable superiority over ‘I*® ° 

their sole means of existence was the slave trade 
Ind brigandage. Since the French occupation, 

Europeans, while others have left the country 
and entered the service of the^ SanUsIya. 

Of Arab origin, like the Ulad-Sliman, e 
have been long established m the Sudan. But if 
they have retained the use of the A-b language 
which they speak quite purely, then physical 

chkt practices and the orthodox regard them as 
Wf 1 e. idolaters. The ^oa live almost entiray 
by cMtle-iearing ; nomads in the ry j 

fhf de«;ert they become settled m the mo 
southern regions They are 

by the Ulad Serrar, the Band Wail and m 
Pagana of the Bahr al-Gfiazal. • from 

The Tubu or Teda, who ““® as 

Tibesti, are toly numerous m Kanem. t, 
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a result of contact with negroes, they have lost 
some of their distinctive features, notably the 
slimness of the body and elasticity of gait. They 
are also much less fanatical than their kinsmen 
who have remained among the mountains. Lastly, 
while the Tubu, strictly so-called, are nomads and 
live almost entirely by brigandage, the Tubu of 
Kanem or Dazagada Konuma are for the most 
part settled. They follow agricultural pursuits, for 
which they are not fitted, without great success. 
The principal bodies of them are the Gadoa, the 
Warabba, the Dogorda and the Yorumma, related 
to the Ka.sherda of the Bahr al-Ghazal. Their 
language is connected with the Kanuri spoken 
in Bornu. 

The Tundjur are the descendants of Hilall Arab 
tribes, who, after sojourning around Tunis, mi- 
grated to Dar Fur at the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. There they passed to Wada'i and finally 
settled themselves in Kanem towards the middle 
of the seventeenth century. Much mixed with 
negroes since then, they form a group inter- 
mediary between the Arabs, the Kanembu and 
the Tubu. Arabic is their proper language, but 
they also speak Tubu and Kanembu. They are 
found especially in the region of Jlondo and 
acknowledge the authority of a chief called fughu. 

History. According to the Arabic sources 
studied by Marquart, who modifies on this point 
the data of Barth (cf. BOR NO), the kingdom of 
Kanem seems to have been founded by the Zo- 
gliawa, whose territory extended in the ninth and 
tenth centuries a. d, from Dar Fur to Lake Tchad 
and Kawar. Al-BakrI mentions the inhabitants of 
Kanem as idolaters and al-Idrisi seems also to 
consider them as such. Some time after the tenth, 
but not later than the twelfth century, Kanem 
was occupied by the Tubu (Teda) who came 
from Borku and Tibesti, conquered the Zoghawa 
and introduced IslSm. This occupation seems to 
coincide with the accession to the throne of the 
^azanls, who claimed to be descendants from 
Saif b. Dhi ^ azan [q. v.] and became the dis- 
seminators of Islam, which had been introduced 
by al-Hadi al-'OthmanI, the predecessor of the 
\ azanis. 1 he Kitab al-hlibsar (ed. von Kremer 
Vienna 1852, p. 32, transl. Fagnan, p. fit) places 
the conversion to Islam of Kanem about 500 — 
1106/7. According to a Hausa legend, Abu Zaid 
al-Fazazi (end of the xiith and beginning of the 
xiiith century) preached Islam in Kanem and 
Borkm Another tradition refers the introduction 
of Islam to the beginning of the twelfth century 
in the reign of King Oume. In any case this 
religion was solidly established in Kanem in the 
thirteenth century. .Some Mu.slims from Kanem 
founded a Malikt school in Cairo between 640 and 
650 (1242—1252). The soi-disant descendants of 
Saif remained in power as long as the kingdom 
existed. They preserved their complexion “fair 
like the Arabs” down to Selma'^a, son of Bikoru 
who was the first negro king of the country! 
Ihis^ dynasty considerably extended the kingdom 
of Kanem, the boundaries of which were carried 
by Diinama I, Selraa'a and Dunama II up to the 
frontiers of Egypt. The Sultans of Kanem main- 
tamed friendly relations with the Hafsids. A rapid 
decline followed this period of prosperity. The 
Bfllala, a Kanembu tribe which at the beginning 
of the xivth century a. d. had withdrawn to the 
.S. E. of Lake Tchad, attacked the Sultans of) 


Kanem and after a century of incessant fighting 
ended by conquering the country. Ndjiuii, capit.al 
of Kanem, was taken by the invaders. Sult.an 
'Omar b. Idris (796 — 800 = 1394 — 1398) had to 
retire to the country west of Lake Tchad, where 
one of his successors founded the kingdom of 
Bornu [q. v.]. In the sixteenth century the sove- 
reigns of the new state in their turn took the 
offensive against the Bulala in order to re-conquer 
Kanem. This end was achieved by Idris Kata- 
karinabi (1504 — 1506 A. D.). The conquered Bu- 
lala had to pay tribute and Kanem became a 
province of Bornu. The submission of the Bulala 
remained, however, somewhat precarious. During 
the xvi'h century the Sultans of Bornu found 
themselves forced to resort to force in order to 
oblige their neighbours to respect the treaties that 
had been made. Thus we find Idris Alaoma(i57i- 
1603) sending five expeditions against the Bulala, 
who were supported by the Tubu. The Sultan ot 
Bornu was victorious over his adversaries but his 
authority and that of his successors were hardly 
recognised except by the people around the shores 
of the I.ake J the interior of the country slipped 
from them. Very soon the weakening of Bornu 
enabled the Bulala to recover their independence. 

I But towards the middle of the xviith century they 
were in their turn conquered by the Tundjur from 
Wadai. They then left Kanem and went to settle 
in the west of Bahr al-Ghazal, then in Fitri, where 
their descendants still are to-day. The Tundjur 
imposed their authority on the various peoples of 
Kanem but had to endure the attacks of the Bor- 
nUans who drove them into the region of Mondo 
and reduced them to the state of tributaries. The 
BornUan troops, commanded by a Hausa slave 
named Dalafna, settled permanently in Kanem, 
where their descendants are known as Dalatua. 
Their chief {abifa) settled at Mao and became the 
representative of the Sultan of Bornu, to whom 
he paid an annual tribute. This restoration of the 
Bornuan suzerainty was of short duration. From 
the beginning of the xix'h century Kanem w'as 
attacked by new enemies, the Wadaians, who claimed 
the country as a former possession of the BUlala 
settled in Wadai. The Sultans 'Abd al-Karim Sabun 
(1805 1819) and Muhammad Sharif occupied 

parts of the south almost without striking a blow. 
Bornu, invaded by the Fulbe, was unable to inter- 
vene,^ and Kanem occupied with the feuds of the 
Tundjur and Dalatua was in a state of complete 
anarchy. The Dalatua ended by triumphing over 
meir rivals but recognised the suzerainty of Wadai. 
Their chief, the alifa of Mao, received the title 
of aguid al-bahr^ and became the representative 
of the Sultan of Wadai, in the name of whom he 
gave investiture to the Kanembu and Haddad 
'iMives who would not submit to the 
Wadaians took refug^in the islands of Lake Tchad. 
The arrival of the Ulad Sliman (1846) provoked 
new disorders. Driven out of Fezzan by the Turks 
these nomads reached the country north of Lake 
Tchad and began to plunder it. Severely defeated 
by the Tuaregs in 1850 they moved on to Bornu. 
The Sultan then took into his service the remains 
of the tribe and entrusted the Ulad Sliman with 
me ^fence of the frontier against the Wadaians. 
The Ulad Sliman took advantage of this to recon- 
stitute themselves and to plunder friends and enemies 
without distinction. 

At the period of Nachtigal’s visit to Kanem 
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1871) they were the real masters of the country. 
The Tundjur of Mondo tried to resist them but 
being decisively beaten in 1883, they were reduced 
to slavery. The Haddad of Ngumo alone succeeded 
in keeping in check these nomads, who dreaded 
their poisoned arrows. 

The situation was none the less much disturbed. 
The Kanembti and the Haddad were fighting be- 
tween themselves while the Wadaian made frequent 
inroads. Finally, after the death of Shaikh ‘Abd 
al-DjaUl, the various factions of the LTad SlTman 
began to fight with one another. 

The French occupation put an end to this 
anarchy. Kanera was included in the zone of 
French influence, as determined by the Anglo- 
French agreement of March 21, 1899. After being 
visited by the Joalland and Foureau-Lamy missi- 
ons (1900) it was effectively occupied between 
1901 and 1905. Accepted without opposition by 
the Kanembu, European domination met with an 
obstacle in the hostility of the Sanuslya, who in 
1900 established a zawiya at BFr Alali, in the 
north of Kanem. Muhammad al-Barrani, the de- 
puty for the grand master of the brotherhood, at 
the head of bands of Arabs fiom Tripolitania, 
Tuaregs and Ulad SlTman, endeavoured to arrest 
the advance of the French. The evacuation of^the 
zawiya in 1902 determined a number of the Ulad 
SlTman to abandon the struggle. The malcontents, 
who had been joined by Tubu brigands, continued 
hostilities down to January 1905, when their chief. 
Shaikh Ahmad, finally made his submission. 
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K»AN GH RI (also written K.ANKRi, with the 
subsidiary form CangrI) , capital of the liwaj 
(administrative district) of the same name in the ] 


wilayet (province) of KastamunT, on the Adj! Su, 
a tributary of the Kizll Irmak (Halys), the ancient 
Gangra, famous even in ancient times as a 
stronghold, was sometimes used by the Byzantines 
as a place of banishment and later in the wars 
with the .Arabs and the Danishmand-Oghlu again 
became important on account of its almost impreg- 
nable citadel. On their campaigns against the 
Byzantines the Umaiyads repeatedly penetrated as 
far as I^andjara (variant Djandjara), e. g. in the 
year 93 = 711/12 (al Tabari, ed. de Goeje, ii. 
1236 = Ibn al-Athir, ed. Tornberg, iii. 457; al- 
Ya'knbl, ii. 350, who calls the town Hisn al-Hadid), 
in the year 109 = 727/28 (al-Ya'kUbi, ii. 395) 
and in the year 114=731/32 (Bar-Hebraeus, 
Ketaba de Makt‘banut Zabne, ed. Bruns and Kirsch, 
ii. 125; cf. al-Tabarl, ii. 1561, and Theophanes 
under the year 6224). When as a result of the 
defeat at Mangikert in 1071 the eastern frontier 
provinces were abandoned by the Byzantines, the 
Saldjaks and the Danishmand-Oghlu shared the 
spoil: the former established themselves in Konya, 
while the latter spread through the northern half 
of Asia Minor from Amasla to KastamunT; among 
the conquests of the first Danishmand-Oghlu in 
468 (1075/6) we find K'anghrT mentioned; cf. 
Tdrikhi All Danishmend in Amasial! Husain Hu- 
sam al-DTn, Amasia Tart^i, Stambul 1322, ii. 
2^6 sqq.', Hezarfenn, Tankih al-Tawdrilih in the 
Z.D.M. G., XXX. 470. In the year lioi an army 
of Crusaders left Constantinople for the land of 
the Danishmand-Oghlu, in order to liberate Boe- 
mund of Antioch, who had been captured by 
them at Malatya and imprisoned in Niksar, con- 
quered Angora and reached K'anghiT (= praesi- 
dium Gangara), but the attack on the fortress 
failed and soon afterwards the army was completely 
wiped out by the allied SaldjTTks and Danishmand- 
Oghlu at Amasia (Albertus Aquensis, liber viii. 
caput 8; Ibn al-AthIr, ed. Tornberg, x. 203; cf. 
Z. D. M G., XXX. 476; Chalandon, Les Com- 
n'ene, i. 224 sqq.) The emperor John Comnenus 
captured KianghrT in 1134 w'ith the help of his 
heavy siege artillery, after having stormed it in 
vain a year before {Chronicle of Niketas, i. ch. 6 
and especially also Joannes Prodromos; see Chalandon, 
op. cit., ii. 84 sqqlj', but very soon after the 
departure of the emperor the fortress was retaken 
by the Danishmand-Oghlu and never again passed 
into the hands of the Byzantines. In the period 
following we find KianghrT in possession of the 
SaldjOks of Konya (see Chalandon, op. cit., passim). 
After the decline of the Saldjuk empire K'anghrT 
belonged to the territory of the Isfandiyar-Oghlu 
of KastamunT, was taken from them in 795 = 
1392/3 (so Neshrl) or 797 = 1394/5 ‘Ashik- 

pashazade and the anonymous Ottoman chronicles) 
by BayazTd I with the greater^ part of their lands, 
but restored to them by Timur in 804 (1401) and 
finally in 822 (14*9) definitely annexed by 

Mehemmed I (^Ashikpashazade, iarlhh., P- 
Leunclavius, Historiae Musulmanae Turcorum, 
Frankfurt 1591, col. 4751 ‘he statements of von 
Hammer, Gesch. des Osman. Reiches, i. 70,248 and 
ii. 176 are due to a misunderstanding). In the 
period of peace that now followed under Ottoman 
rule, K'anghrT falls completely into the background: 
it is scarcely mentioned by the historians; we 
have, however, full descriptions of the town from 
Ewliya, Siydhetiiame, iii. 250 sq., and H 5 djdi> 
Khalifa, J^ihdnnuma, p. 645. Among European 
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travellers we find it first mentioned in 1553 — 55 
by Dernschwam in his Tagcbuck einer Keise nach 
Konstantinopel und Kleinasien^ ed. Babinger, 
Munich 1923, p. 196; nearly 300 years later 
Ainsworth was the first European to describe it 
from his own observations and in our own time 
it has been occasionally visited and described by 
German explorers in Asia Minor. The castle, in 
its day stormed by Arabs, Danishmand-Oghlu, 
Byzantines and Crusaders, lies in ruins; the tomb 
still survives of Karategin, who captured the town 
for the first Danishmand prince and is now revered 
as a saint. The system of cisterns, which dates 
from pre-historic times, on the castle hill, which 
Ewliya and Hadjdji ^^alifa fully described, has not 
yet been closely examined, nor has the “Medjid 
Tash” (Tash Masdjid), i. e. the monastery of the 
Mewlewi dervishes, with its inscriptions, which, 
as Ainsworth was told, are said to date from the 
Arab Caliphs. Of the 27 large and small mosques 
some are said to date from the Byzantine period 
(see Cuinet) ; the principal mosque was built by 
Sulaiman I in 966 (1558/9). 

The extensive deposits of rock-salt at Maghara, 
two hours south-east of K'anghrl (Cuinet, iv. 427 
and MSrcker) are famous; their product was known 
even to the Byzantines under the name rxyyftnov 
a'Aa? (Nikolaos Myrepsos, end of the xiiith cen- 
tury, in Du Cange, Glossar. ad scriptores ntcd. et 
inf. Grate.., s. v.). The severe earthquakes, which 
have repeatedly shaken the town in modern times, 
are mentioned in the mediaeval ages also; al- 
Klazwinl, A(har al-Bitad., ed. Wustenfeld, p. 368, 
gives a full account of one of these catastrophes, 
which destroyed the town in Aug., 1050. 

The number of inhabitants may be approxi- 
mately estimated at 30,000 in 5,000 houses; 
among them were about 150 Greek and 50 Ar- 
menian families, who may now have left it as a 
result of the Great War. 

Bibliography (so far as not already given): 
Kitter, Erdkunde, xviii. 353 sqq.\ G. Le Strange, 
The Lands of the Eastern Caliphate., p. 158; 
the Gazetteers (Salname) of the Wilayet Kasta- 
mum, Yeari286 A. H. etc.; Cuinet, La Turq'uie 
d'Asie, iv. 55lj-yir.; W. F. Ainsworth, Travels 
and Researches in Asia Minor etc., London 
1842, i. 109 sqq.\, V. Flottwell in Petermann's 
Mitteilungen, suppl. part 114 (1895), p. 1% sq. 
and 50 (with plan of the ruins on the hill)- 
G. Marcher in the Zeitschrift der Ges. f. Erd- 
1S99, x-'xiv. 368^-7. and 373; R. Leon- 
h.rrd, Paphlagonia^ Berlin 1915, p. 66 and 120 
^2’!’ ''iow). (J. H. Mordtoann) 

KANX. Aiib Bakr, a notable Ottoman poet 
and prose stylist of the old school. Born in 
It 24 (1712) in Tokad in Asia Minor, while still 
a young man he attained a great reputation in 
his native town as a .stylist and poet. He belonged 
to the Mewlewi order and was allotted to the 
Shaikh of the Mewlewi monastery in Tokad to 
serve him. An important landmark in his career 
ivas the passing of Hakim Oghlu '^Ali Pasha 
through Tokad in 1168 (1754/5); he had been 
summoned from Trebizond to Constantinople to 
fill the office of Grand Vizier for the third time. 
Kani pre.scnted him with a kasida of welcome and 
a chronogram which made such an impression on 
the aged statesrnan that with the permission of 
the Shai^ of his order he at once took him to 
Constan.inople and procured him a position in 


the imperial Diwan. The way to the highest 
offices of state was thus opened to Kani ; but 
ambition was foreign to his nature. 'I’he careless 
and somewhat unrestrained life that he had been 
leading in his native town — he was only a 
lukewarm Muslim and only at the end of his long 
life returned again to the devout life of the order — 
seemed to him more desirable; so he took ad- 
vantage of the fall of his patron, which took 
place after only two months of office, to give up 
his position in Constantinople. Henceforth his ac- 
tivities lay mainly in the provinces : — in Silistria, 
in Wallachia and in Bucharest. He acted for a 
considerable time as Diwan secretary to the 
voivod Alexander; there is a picture of them 
together in the Museum of Sinaya. Finally Yegen 
Mehmed Pasha, who had previously been a close 
friend of his, summoned him to Constantinople, 
when he became Grand Vizier (1196=1782). But 
this brought nothing but misfortune to Kani. 
Kani showed himself indifferent to all ceremony 
and conducted himself towards the Grand Vizier 
with as little politeness as in the old days when 
there was no difference of rank between them. 
He also chattered about matters that should have 
been kept secret. Yegen Pasha enraged at this 
had him condemned to death and it was only 
with difficulty that the punishment was reduced 
to banishment to Lemnos. All his property was 
confiscated, so that he had to struggle with po- 
verty. He died in Rabf II, 1206 (Jan.-Feb., 1792) 
and was buried in Aiyub. SurQri and Sumbiil- 
Zade Wehbi composed chronograms on his death. 

Kani is one of the most remarkable fi- 
gures in Ottoman literature of the post- 
classical romantic period during which 
Persian influence died down and was replaced by 
a more national spirit. As a poet Kani was not 
speeially distinguished; he even lacks one of the 
principal features of most Ottoman poets: smooth- 
ness and polish of language. In his poems there 
are many inequalities and harsh passages : this is 
closely connected with his manner of working 
and his habit of extemporising verses on any 
stimulus or on any occasion. Kani himself, it 
should be added, never collected and arranged his 
poems nor put the finishing touch to his Diwan, 
Only at the instigation of the ReTsii ’ 1 -Kuttab 
Mehmed Ra^id Efendi were the poems which 
could still be found in existence collected by Nuri 
and the Diwan published. A portion of the poems 
have been lost. He wrote poems in Arabic and 
Persian in addition to Turkish. 

His poetical works consist of numerous hymns, 
nazira s and takhmis., kasida's., chronograms and 
some hundreds of ghazels. What distinguishes his 
poems from those of other poets is his fondness 
for wit and humour, his humorous phraseology, 
while otherwise humour is entirely lacking in the 
old Ottoman poets. 

A much higher estimate must be placed on 
Kani as a prose-writer in his Munshd’at and 
we have the very high opinion expressed by 
.'Vbu ’ 1 -Ziya Tawfllk that, as regards his style, a 
nation produces not more than five or six of his 
rank. In his letters Kani gives rein to his hu- 
morous mood and produces the most peculiar and 
unexpected flowers of speech. He might be com- 
pared with Rabelais. Many witty sayings and 
anecdotes of him are recorded. His happy dis- 
position and his humour made him thoroughly 
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popular and gave his hearers and readers that | 
attraction to him, his letters (of which about 120 I 
exist) and his poems, which is only partly intel- 
ligible to our taste and ideas. His works are 
especially important for the phraseology, as he 
often uses popular expressions not found in the 
literary language and says most unusual and un- 
expected things. 

Bibliography'. Ahmed Rif'at, Lughat-i 
tarikhiye ive-djoghrafiye.^ Constantinople 1300, 
vi. 70; Nuri, Munsha'at-i ’^azJzlyo Constan- 
tinople 1303, p. 62 — 64; Abu ’1-Ziya Tawfik, 
Numune-i cdeblyat-i ’^othmaniye., Constantinople 
1308, p. 43 — 61; Mu'allim Nadji, Asami^ Con- 
stantinople 130S, p. 261 — 63; Djawdat, Tarlkh., 
Constantinople 1309, v. p. 234 — 235; Sami, 
Kamus al-A'lam^ Constantinople 1306 — 14, 
V. 2819; Thuraiya, Sidjill-i '^othmam.^ Con- 
stantinople 1315, iv. 74; Shihab al-Din Sulai- 
man , Ta^rtkh-i edeblyat-idothnianlye Constanti- 
nople 1328, p. 231 — 39; V. Hammer, Gesch. d. 
Osman. Dichtkunst., iv, 366 — 67; Gibb, A His- 
tory of Ottoman Poetry.^ iv. 159 — 174. 

(Th. Menzel) 

KANISA (plural kana^is\ synagogue, church, 
the arabicised form of the Aramaic Hnishta 
“meeting (place), school, synagogue” (cf. J. Levy, 
Neuhebr. und Chald. Worterbuch.^ ii. 359 Jy.). The 
Syriac form hrnushta in the Pesljitta on the New 
Testament is a rendering of a-nxyayii and some- 
times also of 6xxAif3-/a (cf. Payne Smith, Thesaurus 
5vr., i. col. 1773), whereas the form Hnishta in 
Christian Western Aramaic represents amuyuy^ 
as well as exx^tfalx (cf. Schulthess, Lex. Sy- 
ropal..^ Berlin 1903, p. 95). The latter term is 
nearly always rendered by ''idta in the Peshitta 
The Lisan aHArab., viii. 83, 2 sq. is nearly right 
in so far as it derives kan'isa from kunishf., al- 
KhafSdjt {SJiifa^ al-Ghalil.^ Cairo 1282, p. 195)) 
however, rejects this view and expresses the opi- 
nion that the word denotes an especially Christian 
institution and goes back to kaltsa.^ an abbreviated 
form of kalisiya (exxAijcr/a;). Al-Bustani also con- 
siders the word as being the arabicised exxftxirtx 
[Muhit al-Muhit., Beyrouth 1286, p. 1847“). 

In Arabic kanisa denotes the Jewish as well 
as the Christian place of worship ; this appears 
also from the various statements of the lexica; 
some refer to churches, others to synagogues 
exclusively (cf. al-Djawharl, ^hah, Bulak 1282, 
i. 473 ; al-ZamakhsIjari, Asas al-Baidgha.,Qd\Ta 

1299, ii. 212, 20; Lisan aHArab, loc. cit.'. Yakut, 
MiLdjam.^ ed. Wiistenfeld, iv. 314, 7). According 
to al-FirltzabadI, al-Kamus.^ Bulak 1272, i. 549 i, 
kanisa denotes the place of worship {muta^abbad) 
of the Jews, the Christians or the Kafir’s; cf. also 
Td^ al-Arus.^ iv. 235 infra. 

In early literature kanisa is often found in the 
meaning of “church” Two documents on papyrus 
of the year 88 (707) mention the church of a 
monastery called {MunyaL) Kanisat Mdrya in 
®Sypl (Papyri Schott-Reinhardt., i., ed. C. H. 
Becker, Heidelberg igo6, p. ni, g, line 4, p. 1 12, 
1, line 4). In a satyrical verse Djarir speaks of 
the churches of Taghlib (al-Mubarrad, al-Kamil, 
ed. Wright, p. 485, 5) The treaties which ‘Umar 
or his generals are said to have concluded with 
the inhabitants of several towns usually contain 
stipi^tions concerning the kanddis (al-Baladhurl, 
Futuh al-Buldan.^ ed. de Goeje, p. 1 73; al-Ya'- 
^nbl, Td’ri^.^ ed. Houtsma, ii. 167, 18 ; al-Tabarl, 


i. 2405, 8 ry., 2588, 7; Eutychius, ed. Cheikho, 

ii. 17,71 Ibn ‘Asakir, al-Tarikh al-kabir.^ Lamas- 
cus 1329 ryy., i. 178; cf. also Abu Yusuf, Kit. 
al-Kharadj.^ Bulak 1 302, p. 80). In the Hadith it 
is related how Umm Habiba and Umm Salama 
told the Prophet of a church in Abyssinia adorned 
with images (al-Bukharl, Salat.^ bab 48, 54; Dia- 
nePiz.^ bab 70; Mandkib al-Ansdr.^ bab 37). 

Kanisa further occurs with a following noun 
in the genitive, e.g. Kanisat Hanas (in Alexandria, 
Yakut, op. cit.., i. 257, 32), K. al-Ghurab (on Cape 
St. Vincent in South Portugal, Yakut, op. cit.., i. 
377, 19; al-Idrisi, Nuzhat al-Mushtdk., partly ed. 
by Dozy and de Goeje, text, p. 180; transl., p. 218), 
K. al-Kaff (in Egypt, with an impression of Jesus’ 
hand, Yakut, ii. 22, 2 jy.), K. Yuhanna and K. 
Maryam (in Damascus, Yakut, ii. 591,10, 596, 23); 
K. al-Kumama (Church of the dust heap, an in- 
tentional corruption of K. al-Kiyama, Church of 
the Resurrection, in Jerusalem, al-Mas‘udI, Mu- 
rudj al-Dkahab., Paris t86l — -77, i. ili; iii. 405; 
cf. also G. Le Strange , Palestine under the 
Moslems., London 1890, p. 141 ry., 202 ryy.), 
K. al-Baghuta (al-Ba‘utha ? ; in al-Hira, al-Ham- 
danl, Sifat Diazirat aKArab, ed. D. H. Muller, 
p. 127, 2), etc. 

Al-Makrizi denotes synagogues as well as 
churches by the word kanisa (al-Khitat., Bulak 
1270, ii. 464^77., Stojyy.). 

In Spain and in the Maghrib the Form Kani- 
siya (perhaps influenced by iglesia) was in use; 
it is stiil current in Morocco and Tunisia (vgl. 
Dozy, Supplement, ii. 493. 

In the modern language kanisa denotes a church, 
kanis a synagogue (al-BustSnl, loc. cit.'). For the 
Egyptian dialect cf. S. Spiro Bey, Arabic- English 
Dictionary, 2nd ed., Cairo 1923, s. v.). 

Al-Kantsa or al-Kanisa al-Sawda” was a town 
with a stronghold in the frontier province of 
Northern Syria, which HSrun al-Rashid restored 
from its ruins (Yakut, iv. 314; cf. i. 927, 20; 
al-Istakhrl, B G A, i. 63, 7; 68, 3); vgl. Le 
Strange, op. cit., p. 477 sq.). — Al-MukaddiwI, 
BG A, iii.^, 453, 9) mentions a place K. al-Madjus 
at a day’s journey from Arradjan. — A harbour 
in Yemen on the Red Sea in the neigbourhood 
of Zabid also bore the name of al-Kanisa (al- 
Flruzabadl, loc. cit.', Tddj aH Arils, loc. cit.). — 
According to Tadj al- Arils, loc. cit., Kunaisiya 
occurs in several names of places in Egypt. 

On the rules for churches laid down by the 
Muslims cf. the art. nasara. 

Bibliography. In addition to the litera- 
ture mentioned in the art. cf. S. Frankel, Die 
aramiiischen Fremdworter im Arabischen, Leiden 
1886, p. 275. (C. VAN Arendo.nk) 

KANO (in Hausa kanu), a town in the 
Central Sudan 300 miles west of Kuka and 
290 E. S. E. of Sokoto, 1200 feet above sea-level, 
situated in 12° 27' N. Lat. and 8“ 20' E. Long. 
(Greenw.). Kano lies in the middle of a marshy 
plain dominated by the isolated rocky hills of 
Goron Duchi and Dala. The town is surrounded 
by a fortified wall Ibirni) 20 to 25 feet high and 
measuring, according to Barth, nearly 20 miles in 
circumference. A portion of the area thus mapped 
out is occupied by tilled fields especially in the 
West and North-west. The houses are grouped 
in the South between Dala and the wall. The 
town divided into two by a marshy pond called 
Djakara (Robinson: Jakhara) is formed of mud 
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houses. Only the houses of great personages or of 
Arab traders or rich Hausa merchants are provided 
with an upper story. The number of inhabitants, 
estimated by Barth at 3t^iCOO, would, according 
to Monteil, amount to 50,000 or 60,000, according 
to Robinson, to 100,000, according to the reports 
of the English officials in Nigeria, to 200.000. 
This population comprises very diverse elements, 
Hausa, Fulah, Kanuri and Arab 5 of whom 2/3 
(Robinson) or 4/5 (Monteil) are slaves. In addition 
to the fixed population there is a very large floating 
one, reaching, according to Monteil, the figure 
two million individuals a year. 

This accession is explained by the economic 
role of Kano, the commercial metiopolis of the 
whole of the Sudan and at the same time a much 
frequented stage on the pilgrim route to Mekka. 
Representatives of all the negro races from the 
mouth of the Niger and Senegambia to Bornu and 
Wadal meet there with Tuaregs and Arabs from 
Qhadames and Tripolitania. Every day a market 
^ held there attended by over 30,000 people. 
Business is done through the intermediary of brokers 
and owing to the scarcity of currency settlements 
are made most often with cowries; some transactions 
are carried through by simple barter. The principal 
articles of commerce are clothes and garments of 
local manufacture, leatlier, salt brought from Bilma 
natron and above aU the kola nut from the Western 
Sudan, which is perhaps the most important 
element m the commerce of Kano. To these we 
must add sugar from Egypt, gunpowder, paper, 
iron-mongery, cotton goods of European origin 
ostrich feathers and ivory to a small extent and 
finally slaves. The articles sent to or brought from 
Qbadames or Tripolitania are carried by Arabs 
settled m Kano to the number of 400 or 500. But 
the Sudanese trade, which makes up 4/5 of the 
total transactions, is entirely in the hands of 
riausa merchants. 

Kano is not only a great centre of commerce; 

It IS also a centre of native industries. Weaving 
and dyeing flourish there. The manufacture of 
cotton pods IS so active that the town has been 
given the name of the “Manchester oftheSfldan 
Robes {tobe) dyed black are much exsteemed and 
exported to all the neighbouring lands. Metal 
work occupies numerous smiths, who make hunting 
spears and stirrups as well as ornaments in coppef 
and silver. The leather dyed yellow and red cfued 
morocco IS very much esteemed and exported as 
for as Morocco and the markets of Tunisia and 

sack’s the leather 

sacks indispensable for caravans. 

The prpince of Kano is very fertile. As early 
as the xvith century we find Leo Africanus remarking 
the abundance of cattle, the richness of the soif 
of the fields of rice, cereals and co.S 

tS.se =°int:ide with 

savs Barth^ • Province of Kano, 

inh^b^ 27 walled towns with 300 000 

nhabitants pd an equal number of slaves. “All 

£an^:““of -Wvated for a 

led by’ a cU1n‘ Cof s^'^lTo.Vh'^aS^r'jR 


[ is said, built a new town at the foot of the rocks 
of Goron Duchi and Dala, on the top of which 
two villages had long been planted. According 
to Barth, Kano was the son of Biian and brother 
of Daura. He would thus be one of the seven 
“legitimate Hausas” (see hausa, ii. 29 ib). Another 
tradition to the effect that Kano had been appointed 
by his father Sarikin baba^ i. e. chief of the dyers 
attests the antiquity of this industry in the town! 
The date of the foundation is uncertain but it 
seems that by then Kano was already of some 
importance. In the second half of the xv'h century 
A. D. education was held in honour in the town. 
Scholars had settled there on returning from the 
pilgrimage and were teaching theology and Maliki 
law. The celebrated ‘Abd al-Kadir al-Marhili 
taught there. At the beginning of the following 
century, Leo mentions Kano as a town filled with 
rich merchants and artisans. These facts seem to 
invalidate Barth’s statement that at this date Kano 
could only have been a citadel built on the rock 
of Dala. The king of Kano had subjected to his 
pthority the kings of Zegzeg and Katsena, but 
he was m his turn conquered by the Sultan of 
Timbuktu, Muhammad Askia, and was reduced to 
the state of a tributary. Later the kings of Kano 

had to pdure incessant fighting against the Sultans 
of Bornu, who even annexed Kano to their empire. 
The Bornuan governor, however, was driven out 
by king Korafa and Kano regained its independence. 
The invasion of the Fulah at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century increased the commercial 
importance of Kano, as the merchants of Katsena 
pught refuge there after the capture of the latter 
town by 'Othman Dan Fodio in 1814. Kano was, 
however, not long in falling in its turn. On the 
dismemberment of the Fulah empire, the town 
as included in the kingdom of Sokoto. The 
country was administered by a governor {serki), 
who paid the Sultan of Sokoto an annual tribute 
( o horses, 15,000 robes and other garments, 
lo,op turbps etc. in the time of Barth). The 
Anglo-French agreements of Aug. 5, 1890 and 
'f placed Sokoto within the 

° , ritish influence, British representatives 
attempted to settle in Kano. These first attempts 

Td WH Robinson (1893) 

and Wallis a British official of Nigeria, were able 

Moiit'^M 1! d where the French traveller 

months (1891— 

buf Ri f''°m St. Louis to Lake Tchad, 
and b b ® 1 ® mission was badly received 

of Kal 1 The effective occupation 

exDeditm°°l d 1°°^ P^ace in 1908 after a military 
expedition led by Sir Frederick Lugard. 

I togr ap hy\ Leo Africanus ed. by 
8^0 T"’ (Hakluyt Society 1896 iii. 

vti^K 3°7 848— 849; Description de I'Afrique^ 
on'the^T^'t Schefer in. 305 ; O. Temple, Notes 
'7 of Northern Nigeria^^ ^922, 
pp. 463—486 ; Sir F. D. Lugard, The Dual 
‘ 1923; H. Barth, Travels 

Central Africa, 

i»56— 58 a. 97, ,07, 121—125, 143, v. 358; 
&hon. Dictionary of the Hausa Language, 
London 1876, s. v. Kanu, p. 103-104; Nigeria^ 
District Gazetteers-, Schon, Magana Hausa, 
^ndon 1885, pp. 263- 265; Harris, Hausa Stories 
Weston super Mare, not dated, pp. 82—89; 

2^ i a Tripoli par le 

Tchad, Paris 1894, Chap, x; C. H. Robinson, 
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Hausaland^ London iSg6, Chap, viii; C. P. Lucas, 
Historical Geography of the British Colonies^^ 
vol. iii. 1 91 3 5 Be commerce des caravanes tripo- 
litaines dans la region du lac Tchad et le 
Sokoto. — Bulletin du Comite de I' Afrique 
frangaise^ 1898, Renseignetnents coloniaux‘^ 
Marquart, Die Benin-Sammlung^ p. xcx — xcxii; 
Mischlich and Lippert, Bcitrdge zur Geschichte 
der Haussastaaten^ Alitth. d.Sem.f. Or. Sprachen^ 
sixth series, iii. 5 — 7 ; Paul Staiidinger, Im Herzen 
der Haussaldnder Leipzig 1891. See also the 
bibliography to the article uausa. 

(G. Vver) 

KANSU, a frontier province in the north- 
west of China proper; it is bounded on the 
south and east by the provinces of Sze-cuan, 
Shensi and Shansi, in the west and north by the 
territory of Kukunor, Chine.se Turkestan (formerly 
included in Kansu, but since 1884 the separate 
province of Sin-Kiang) and Mongolia. With its pre- 
sent area of 5910 geogr. sq. m.= 125,483 sq. miles, 
Kansu is the third largest province of China but 
as regards density of population it is lower than 
all the other provinces of China with the exception 
of Kuangsi. The province first formed under the 
Emperor Kubilai in 1282 A. D. is said to have 
received its name from two towns in the extreme 
north-west, Kancou-fu and Sucou; both towns are 
already mentioned in the Khudud aHAtam and in 
GardizI (cf. W. Barthold, Otcet 0 poiezdke v Ired- 
nyuyu Aziyu , p. 92), the former in the form 
Oameu (in the Mongol period Kamia or Kamci), 
the second as Sakhcu (later ShukeS or Sukei). 

Down till the xiiith century a. d. this territory 
was for the most part under the rule of foreign 
peoples of Turkish (Uigur) or Tibetan (Tangut) 
origin; immediately before the Mongol conquest 
there was a Tangut kingdom here under the rule 
of the Hia (or Si-hia) dynasty (1032 — 1227) with 
its capital in Ning-hia. Rashid al-DIn (ed. Blochet, 
p. 484 sqq.) in giving a list of the twelve pro- 
vinces (shdnk.^ chin, shiti) reckons two with capitals 
Kincanfu (now Sian-fu , capital of Shensi) and 
Kameu (Kan£ou) respectively to Tangut (Tangkut). 
In reality Kan£ou was at this time the capital of 
Kansu: Kansu and Shensi then as now combined 
in one governorship, the only difference being 
that the residence of the governor was in the 
capital of Shensi and not, as now, in the capital 
of Kansu. The boundary between Kansu and Shensi 
was formed by the Hoang-ho, so that the present 
capital of Kansu, Lancou-fu, then belonged to 
Shensi. In connection with Kincanfu Marco-Polo 
(ed. Yule and Cordier, ii. 24) mentions prince 
Mangalai (d. 1280; called Mingkala by Rashid 
al-Dln), Kubilai’s third son, as ruler of Tangut, 
while Rashid al-Din (p. 495 sqP) gives his son 
Ananda; Rashid al-Din says that Ananda w'as the 
founder of the dominance of Islam in this region. 
He was born about 1270 (in the early years of 
the viiith [xivthj century, he was 30 years of age, 
ibid., p. 603, g) and was brought up by Muham- 
madan foster-parents (ibid., p. 599 sqd)\ but it was 
only after the conversion of Sultan Ghazan in 
Persia (i. e. about 1295; cf. ghazan, ii. 1149^7.) 

at he openly professed Islam (Rashid al-Din, 
p. 002). The greater part of his army, said to 
ave numbered 150,000 men, was converted to 
Sam (ibid., p. 600); the people of Tangut, 
except the peasants, likewise adopted Islam (ibid., 
P- 599)' Taken to task by his cousin, KObilai’s 


successor Timur (1294 — 1307), for his conversion, 
Ananda remained faithful to Islam and after a 
period of interruption was restored to his dominion. 
In 1307 a party wished to laise him to the 
throne; he was therefore killed after the success 
of another claimant, Timur’s nephew Khaishan 
(1307 — 1311) (d’Ohsson, Histoire des Mongols., 
Ii- 525 .f?'/.). Not till 1323 was Ananda’s son 
Uruktimtir again appointed prince of Tangut 
(Blochet, in Rashid al-Din, p. 362, note c). 

As Marco Tolo (ed. Yule and Cordier i., 203 
and 219) shows, there were already Muslims in 
Kansu before Ananda’s day; on the other hand he 
says nothing about the dissemination of Islam 
south of the Hoang-ho (cf. the erroneous statement 
in the article china, i. 851, following Mission 
d'Ollone., p. 435i Ibat Marco Polo mentions “the 
presence of Muslims in the province of Yun- 
nan only”). The TurkI speaking Salar (cf. china, 
i. 850), who live at the present day on the 
south bank of the Hoang-ho, are mentioned as 
living there as early as the Ming dynasty (1368 — 
1644) and described as unruly subjects (W. W. 
Rockhill, The Land of the Lamas., London 1891, 
p. 40), although no Muhammadan risings are 
mentioned for this period. The story which rea- 
ched Timur’s lands about 1398 to the effect that 
the founder of the Ming dynasty had had about 
100,000 Muslims slaughtered and had completely 
rooted Islam out of his kingdom (Nizam al-Din 
Sha’ml and 'Abd al-Razzak al-Samar^andi in 
Barthold, Uluglek., Petrograd 1918, p. 42 tl--, 
note 6) finds no confirmation in any Chinese 
source. Under Manchu rule (from 1644) risings 
of the Muslims of Kansu are mentioned by 1646 
and 1648 and have been several times repeated 
in the xviiith and xixth centuries. 

In Kansu those who profess Islam are at the 
present day certainly more numerous than in the 
other provinces (the figures are very variously 
estimated ; cf. the article CHINA , i. 847). The 
most important centre of Muslim life and culture 
was until quite recently Ilocou (south-west of the 
capital Lancou-fu), “the Chinese Mekka”. Ilocou 
was at an earlier date considered a purely Muslim 
city (about 30,000 inhabitants); in the year 1884 
the traveller G. Potanin {fTangutsko-Tibetskaya 
Okraine Kitaya., St. Petersburg 1893, i. 169) was 
told that there were no longer any Muslims at all 
there; later the Muslims were only allowed to 
live in a separate suburb there {Mission d'Ollone., 
p. 235). The Muhammadan area in Kansu is 
divided into two separate tracts, llocou-Sining in 
the south-west and Ninghia-Kintsip’u in the 
north-east ; in the intervening area the Chinese 
have built hill-forts (ibid., p. 253). Kintsip’u, 
sometimes called “the Chinese Medina”, was first 
founded by the religious reformer and leader of 
a rebellion, Ma Hua-lung (cf. china, i. 849). 

In the xviiith century there still seem to have 
been more Muslims in Shensi than in Kansu 
(Dabry de Thiersant, Le Mahometisme en Chine., 
i. 41 and 156); their language and dress were 
also different from those of the Chinese (ibid., 
p. 155). This suggests that the modern Dungans 
or Tungans (cf. china, i. 850) did not adopt 
the Chinese language until a later date. 

The rebellions were usually local movements, 
not general risings under the banner of Islam. 
During the great rebellion in Kansu, which began 
in 1871, there was perfect quiet in ^ensi (Dabry, 
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op. cit..^ i. 159). The rebellion which had begun 
in 1861 or 1862 in Shensi was only spread to 
Kansu by the expulsion of the rebels from Shensi. 
The fighting was carried on with even greater 
bitterness in Kansu than in Shensi and had the 
most disastrous effects on the Muslim population 
as well as on the economic prosperity of the 
province generally. Just as at an earlier period 
the number of Muslims in Shensi had been 
considerably reduced by the expulsion of the rebels 
into Kansu, so now (since 1872) a considerable 
part of the Muslim population of Kansu has 
migrated westwards under the leadership of the 
valiant Bovan-akhun. The birthplace of Boyan- 
akhnn (also written in Chinese Bo-yan-hu or 
Pai Yen-hu; his Muslim name was Muhammad 
Ayytlb) is variously given; he had lived for a long 
time in Pekin and only moved to Kansu shortly 
before the rising. In December, 1877, Boyan-akhun 
with the remainder of his army crossed the Russian 
frontier into SemireJye; the Chinese authorities 
demanded (of course without success) that he should 
be handed over to them. After his death in 1883, 
he was celebrated in songs as a national hero by 
the Dungans settled in Semirecye ; whether his 
memory is still revered in Kansu also, does not 
seem to have been ascertained. The last rising 
(1895/1896) was started by the Salar and is said 
to have been provoked by the proclamation of 
their Chinese governor ordering that in future 
one Chinese should he regarded as equal in value 
to ten Muslims. There seems to have been no 
activity in Kansu against the present Republican 
government. 

Bibliography. P. Dabry de Thiersant, 
Le Mahomitisme en Chine.^ 2 vols., Paris 1878; 
do., De I'insurreclion mahometane dans la Chine 


oceidentale {Journ. As.., 1874, series 7, iii. 17- 
45)' The ntirrative of a contemporary regardinj 
the rising of 1871 in the Memo ires concernant 
les Chinois, ix. 422 sqq . ; W. Wassiljew, De, 
Mohammedanismus in China (Die Erschliessun^ 
Chinas., German version by Dr. R. flube, witl 
contributions by Prof. Dr. A. Conrady, Leip 
rig 1909, p. 80—110, 220—236). — Missior, 
d'Ollone j<po6 — /909, Paris 1911, and the liter- 
ature there given, and special articles on this work 
in Russian periodicals, notably F. Poyarkow. 
PosPedniy epizod dunganskago vozstaniya (Pam 
yatnaya Knizku Semir. Oblasti na igoi god. 
also separately, 76 pp.), mainly from Dungan 
sources, including a document (a short report 
written at the author’s request by the Dungan 
physician I.ikokni, and translated by M. Stasb- 
kow into Russian). On the Salar and their 
language (lists of words) G. Potanin, Tangutsko- 
Tibelskaya okraina Milaya, St. Petersburg 1893, 
i. 169 j-yy., ii. 426 — 434; F. Poyarkon ; V. 
^dlgin, Salart (Etnograf. Obozrieniye 1893 
*~43)- (W. Barthold) 

4ANSUH, al-Malik al-A§hraf Saif al-Din 
mn Baiberdi (i. e. Baiberdi’s Mamluk) al-GhDrI 
(originally pronounced in Eastern Persian with 6 
^"<1 >“ Egypt with n), of the 
al-f^ur division of Mamluks from Afghanistan, 
which was specially instructed in the Kor’an and 
theolopca! subjects. He served for a 'long time 
as a ^asski (lifeguard) and Didmaar and only 
when he was about 40, he became governor of 
the province of M-Bahriya [see bahrIya], and in 
°93 (1490) Hddjib [q. y.] al-^u^^ab (president 


of the military court) in Aleppo, where he gave 
proof of his great energy in the suppression of a 
rising. In 903 (1497) he became aZ-K/iJ/" 

(commander of a thousand Mamluks) and two 
years later Pa’s nau'bat al-Nu-wzvdb (commander 
of the Mamluk officers) under Sultan Djanbalat 
[q.v.]. The latter’s rival and sucessor Tumanbai I 
during his brief reign in 906 (1500) appointed 
him Grand Dawadar [see dawatdar] and, as 
often happened in the last period of the Mamluk 
dynasty, at the same time Grand Ustadar (Grand 
Chamberlain), vizier and Kdshif al-Kushdf (chief 
inspector of domains). The choice of the Mamluks 
therefore, as a result of his high position, naturally 
fell upon him, when after a few months they were 
discontented with Tumanbai ; after considerable 
hesitation he accepted, as he was now over sixty. 
By inflicting heavy taxes and levies and issuing a 
depreciated currency he ruthlessly raised the money 
to pay the old Mamluks and to buy new ones in 
order to create a following. In his financial measures 
he did not even respect the privileges of the pious 
foundations and by depreciating the currency injured 
commerce and trade, and extorted money from 
merchants, women, eunuchs and from his own 
court-officials down to the very door-keeper. All 
this is made a very grave reproach against him 
by his contemporaries; it was even cast up against 
him in the Friday sermon. The chroniclers number 
him among the “bad Sultans”. He hurried on the 
financial ruin of his country by over-heavy taxes 
on the sales of goods and by oppressive customs 
duties, even although he made good use of a great 
part of the money by strengthening fortresses 
(notably Aleppo), making roads and wells in the 
Hidjaz and in providing water by good aqueducts 
(e. g. the aqueduct in Cairo). One great source ot 
revenue in these days was the harbour and customs 
dues on Indian goods, which then had to be 
brought to Europe via Egypt ('Aden, Djidda, 
Suez, Alexandiia) or Syria (Hormuz, Basra, Aleppo). 
To avoid these oppressive dues, the Portuguese 
staked everything on finding the sea route to 
India, which Vasco de Gama finally succeeded in 
doing. The Portuguese then gradually established 
themselves on the coasts of India and brought 
their great quantities of goods directly to Europe 
by the Cape of Good Hope. In this way the 
excessively high costs of passing through Egyptian 
I ports as well as the cost of overland transit were 
avoided and the profits went to the Portuguese. 
These losses in revenue could not be tolerated by 
the Sultan al-Ghurl; besides, he felt it his duty as 
first ruler in Islam, as plenipotentiary of the Caliph 
and as a servant of the holy places of Mekka and 
Medina to come to the help of the oppressed 
Muslims in India. The first encounter with the 
Portuguese took place in 909 (1503) when the 
latter robbed an Egyptian ship coming from India 
of its cargo and sent it to the bottom. Sultan 
al-Ghuri tried at first to get redress by peaceful 
means by sending the Grand Prior of the Sinai 
monastery to the Pope with a letter of complaint, 
threatening to destroy the holy places in Jerusalem 
if King Manuel of Portugal did not cease from 
oppressing Muslims in India and from conducting 
hostilities against his merchant-ships. The mission 
failed in its object as King Manuel knew quite 
well that the Sultan’s interest in the great profits 
derived from Christian pilgrimages would prevent 
him from going to extremes. Sultan al-Ghuri had 
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therefore to make up his mind to equip a consi- 
derable fleet, especially as 17 Aiab ships were 
destroyed in 910 (1504) in the Indian haibour of 
Panane. The Sultan was interrupted even in the 
building of his fleet by the fact that the Knights 
of St. John in Khodos captured a consignment of 
wood intended for Egypt. To seciue a base for 
his naval war agtiinst the Poituguesc, the Sultan 
dispatched scveial expeditions to keep the coast 
of Aiabia under his conliol; his able general 
Husain foitified Djidda with walls and towers and 
made the haibour a base for the fleet. The first 
encounter in the Indian harbour of Shaul between 
Husain and Lorenzo, son of the Poituguese viceroy, 
in 914 (1508) ended in favour of the Egyptians, 
who were supported by the fleet of the Muslim 
governor of Diu. Lorenzo perished and the Admiral’s 
ship w.rs burned. But the veiy next year the 
Admiral avenged his son’s death, destroyed a part 


of the Egyptian fleet (the Indian ships kept aloof) | there 
and forced Husain to a huiried retreat into the : 

Red Sea. Hostilities between the Portuguese and 
Egyptians continued in the following years, a 
strong Portuguese fleet even attacked ’"Aden hut 
without any lasting success. A new fleet was then 
sent to India by the Sultan. But when it reached 
Djidda, the political situation in Egypt had changed. 

In 922 (1517) the Ottoman Sultan Selim I seized 
Caiio and thereby became protector of the Holy 
Cities as well as master of the western coast of 
Arabia. Sultan Selim, who cared little about 
expansion towards India, as his interests lay in the 
direction of Asia Minor and the Balkan lands, at 
the request of the Mekkans, recalled Husain, in 
spite of his successes, along with his subordinates, 
who held other parts of Arabia, and had him 
executed on account of his numerous acts of 
cruelty to the people of Arabia. The Egyptian 
fleet had to leturn. The Portuguese on their side 
were content with the successes they had won, 
as they had succeeded in diverting commerce from 
the route through the Red Sea. After the appearance 
of the Portuguese in the East and the alteration 
of the trade-route the most important source of 
revenue for Egypt gradually dried up so that 
Sultan al-Ghtirl, for want of an intelligent system 
of taxation, had to fall back on extortion and the 
oppression of his subjects as he could do nothing 
else in view of the disorganisation of the finances. 

Thus it was not possible for him to pay his 
Mamliiks well so that his rule now lacked a firm 
support. His foreign policy also was unsuccessful. 

From fear of the powerful Selim, he made an 
alliance wdth the latter’s most bitter enemy Isma'il 
[q. V.], the ruler of Persia. In 922 (spring of 1516) 

Sultan Selim entered Asia Minor, ostensibly to 
fight against Shah Isma'il. Sultan al-Ghuri wrent to 
Aleppo under the pretext of acting as intermediary 
between the two rulers. To show his peaceful 
intentions he had brought with him the Caliph 
and the chief kadis but had in secret promised 
Isma'il his support. Selim learned of this through 
spies and was not deceived by the friendly reception 
accorded his envoys by Sultan al-GhUri. To make 
war inevitable, he maltreated al-Ghuri’s envoy, had 
attendants killed and sent him back igno- 


on their fidelity. Although several times warned, 
he entrusted the command of the left wing to the 
governor of Aleppo, Kha’irbek; but at the first 
charge the latter left the battle with his troops 
and soon after the beginning of the battle the 
aged Sultan fell from his horse, struck with apo- 
plexy. According to his biographer, his body was 
never found; others say that a Mamluk cut off 
the head from the body and took it to Sultan 
Selim. On the rapid occupation of Syria and Egypt 
and the last desperate battle of the Mamluks see 
the articles SEUM and tUManbai II. Although 
Sultan al-Ghuri had tackled his task with energy, 
he could neither make friends nor bring order into 
the chaos of the finances. His attention was always 
directed only to immediate profit and to making 
ends meet somehosv, while he was not sure of his 
■ Mamluks and Amirs. He had no sense of justice nor 
; a proper appreciation of relative strengths. Besides 
was his aversion to the new arms, attillery 


his 


mule. 


with a declaration of war. 
cause was hopeless from the first 


rainiously on a 
Sultan al-Ghuri’s 
as he was not sure of his generals. He could 
neither protect his subjects from the extortions and 
acts of cruelty of his governors nor could he rely 

The Encyclopaeda of Islam, II. 


and lilies, due to a certain disdain of using long 
lange weapons, which it did not require personal 
bravery to carry. The rapid victory of the 'Imks 
and the superiority of the Portuguese was certainly 
to some extent due to the objection of Sultan al- 
Ghuri and his knights to proper training with firc- 
arm.s, as is specially mentioned by Ibn lyas. 

[In the Kurban in the Sultanlya Library, Cairo, 
written for him, his name is spelt Kansawh GhawrI, 
see E. Denison Ross in Bulletin of the School of 
Oriental StuMes^ ii. 334 (London 1922). Red.] 
Bibliography'. Weil, Geschichte der Cha~ 
lifen., v. 384 — 416; V. Hammer, Gesch. des 
Osmanischen Belches., Pest 1827 sqq.., ii. 462^77. 
(in both, the principal Oriental manuscript sources 
as well as the contemporary chronicles and 
consular reports of the west are given). Ibn 
lySs deals with the reign of Sultan al-GJiurl in 
the BadaH’- al-Zuhur [see IBN lYSs] ; but only 
the end is printed in the Cairo edition, the 
years 906—922 are contained in the Paris 
manuscript, Bibl. Nat., de Slane, Ca/., N®. 1824 
(years 906 — 913) and in the St. Petersburg 
manuscript, Rosen, Les manuscrits arabes de 
rinst. des Langues orient.., N®. 46 (the years 
9,3 — 922). The full biography by Ibn al-Han- 
ball has not previously been utilised; see Ibn 
al-Hanbali’s Durr al-Habab fi Tarikh A yan 

Halab., MS. Vienna, Flugel, Die arab 

Handschr. der Hof bibl., !>• N®. 1184 (cf. Brockel- 
mann, Gesch. d. arab. Litt., it. 3 ^ 8 ), f. 176“ W i 
J. T. Marcel, Hist, de V Egypte depuis la con- 
qiicte des Arabes, etc., Paris 1834, p. 4 °? 

W. Muir, The Mameluke Slave Dynasty, Lon- 
don 1896, p. 187—201. On his building oper- 
ations or detailed particulars will be given m 
the coming work on inscriptions in Aleppo m 
the sections “citadels and city-wall’ ; on his 
buildings in Damascus see M. Sobemheim, Du 
Jnschriften der Zitadelle von Damaskus , N . 
24—26 in Der Islam, xii. (1921); o" commerce 
his time see B. Moritz, Bin hr man des 
Selim in the Feslschr. Ed. Sachau . . . . 
Berlin 1915, p- 425—27- Oa his 
Portugal see S. Ruge , Gesch. des 
Zeitalters der EntJeckungen (Samml. Oncken, 
ii. 9) and H. Schafer, Gesch. Poriugals, 111., 
Hamburg 1850, p. 200 sqq.', R. S. Whiteway, 
of Portuguese Power in India^ I.ondon lo 99 - 
For his coins see Or. Coins, of in the Cat. 
Brit. Mus. iv. 214 — 216. (M. Sobernheim) 
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KANTARA, plur. kanatjr^ means in Arabic 
(l) bridge, paiticularly a bridge of masonry 
or stone; also (2) aqueduct (especially in tin 
plural), dam, and finally (3) high building, castle 
(similarly kasHtil = aqueduct from kastal — castel- 
linn; sec KANAt); cf. Tajj al-’-ArTis^ iii. 509; 
Dozy, Supplimmt^ ii. 412; de Goeje, B.G.A.^ iv. 
334; and particularly R. Geyer in the S. B. Ak. 
IVicn^ t 905 i vol. cxlix. N”. 6, p. 114 — ng. The 
oiiginal meaning of the word, “arch”, is found 
in the earliest Arabic lexicographers; cf. Dozy-de 
Cioeje, Discription de VAfriquc el de VEspagne 
par EdrUi, p. 369. Djisr^ a bridge of wood or 
boats, is the opposite cf kanUira^ ivhich is of 
stone ; in time, however, the two words came to 
be used as synonyms (see Dozy, op. cit..^ i. 194). 

No satisfactory explanation has yet been given 
of the origin of the word. The oldest reference is 
found in a verse of Tarafa (iv. 22 ; see The 
Dhvans of the Six Ancient Arabic Poets.^ cd. 
AhUvardt, 1870, p. 55). On account of this early 
occurrence of the word , Yakiit {Mu’^dparn , ed. 
Wustenfeld, iv. 187) considers the word to be 
genuine ztrabic. But we may with considerable 
certainty regard it as a loan-word. Vollers and 
Geyer thought it borrowed from Latin or Greek. 
The former connected {Z.D.M.G..^ li. 376; Z.A.., 
viii. too ry.) with the mediaeval Latin word 

cintrum (French arch, vault), while Geyer 

{op. cit.^ p. 1 18 — 119) sought the original either 
in = basket, cantherms = wickerwork 

used ill the making of roofs and buildings, or in 
xafiarpa, xapzTT-p/ov = depository (cf. also xapzwTxs 
= rounding), from which Vollers, Z.D.M.G..^ li. 
302, derived Egypto-.Arab. kimtar. But all these 
explanations had best be rejected, because there 
are phonetic objections to them and they partly 
rely for the meanings of the words cited on ob- 
solete, far-fetched glosses; cf, on the other hand, 
Frankcl in the Z.A., xix. 270x1/., and Noldeke, 
op. cit..^ p qoS. Kantara is most probably to be 
derived from the Aramaic and, as Noldeke, op. 
cU.y thinks, in the first place from /.epra 
arch (see Pajme— Smith, Thesaur, ‘Syriac... col. 
3 S 9 i; note specially ietnr/s in Bar Bahlul, 
col. 176S). The above mentioned word djisr also' 
comes from the Aramaic (Frankel, Die aram 
EremJu'orier im Arab., Leiden 1886, p. 285 and 
D. H Miiller in the fV.Z.K.U., i. 31), but can 
actually be traced back to the Assyrian or Accadian • 
ci Meissner in the Z. A., ix. 269, and Zimmern’ 
AkkaJiscIu Freftidivdrtet\ Leipxi^ ^9157 P* 31 . 

Al-iCantara has survived in Spanish in the 
diminutives a'eantarilla = \:\i\.\e bridge, gutter and 
a/ca»tari//a,/j = arched aqueduct; see Dozy-Engcl- 
mairn, G/ossaiie des mots espagnols el portw’ais 
derives de Parabe^, Leiden 1S69, P- 47; Dicci- 
onano de la Lengun Castellana par la Peal Aca- 
demia Espaliola ,3, Madrid 189.7, v". 

Al-Kantara and a!-Kanatir are frequently found 
sometimes with descriptive additions e. g. Ka- 
natir Fir'awn — as names for places like quarters 
o a city (notably in Baghdad) in areas where Ara- 
bic was, or is, spoken in the medi.aeval or modern 
Fast In his geographical dictionary {.Wdjam, ed. 
\\asteoMd, iv. t8o, 1S7-192, vi. 179-180) 

^ akut gives a dozen places named al-Kantara and 
four called lyanatir; cf. also, for example, the 
in hccs to al-Tabari, ed. de Goeje, p. 759 — 760 
and Ion al-Athfr, al-ASmil, ed. Tornberg, xiii. 790! 

I- or the numerous districts of B.ighdad named 


after particular bridges under the Caliphate see 
the index to Guy Ic Strange, Baghdad dining 
the Abbasid Caliphate, London 1900, p. 368. 

Of the places named al-Kantara, the 
following are worthy of special mention : 

I. An oasis on the southern slopes of the Atlas 
in Algeria at the exit of a narrow pass through 
which run the road and railway from Constantine 
to the desert regions; it is a station on the Con- 
stantine-Biskra line, 35 miles north of the latter. 
This, the most northern oasis in Africa, consists 
of three villages with about 3,500 inhabitants and 
possesses a very dense date giuve. From its situ- 
ation it was an important military station and, as 
Roman inscriptions found there show, settled in 
ancient times. It is presumably identical with the 
station Ad Calceni Herculis of the Roman itine- 
raries; see Dessau in Pauly-Wissowa, Rialenzyklop. 
der klassischen Altcrt.-Wissensch,, iii. 1345. The 
name al-Kantara is derived from the Roman bridge, 
restored in 1862 by the Ficnch, which spans in 
one huge arch the ravine, the 150 feet wide Fumm 
al-Sahar.a = the mouth of the Sahara (so-called 
by the natives), through which llows the Wad 
al-Kantara ; cf., lor example, Vivien de St. Martin, 
Diction, de Geographic Universelle , Paris 1879, 
i. 66 and Kobelt, Reiseeiinneiuiigen aus Algerien 
und Tunis, 1883, p. 322. 

2. Alcantara, a little town of great antiquity 
in the province of Caceres (district of Estremadura) 
in Spain, near the Portuguese frontier, with 
3,200 inhabitants. It receives its name from an 
imposing granite bridge, built in J05 A. b., which 
crosses the Tagus in six great arches to the north- 
west of the town. The place is also famous for 
the order of knighthood founded there in 1176 
to defend the frontier against the Moors, which 
became called the Alcantara Order after its head- 
quaiters were moved to this town in 1213; see 
Baedeker’s Spain and Portugal Leipzig 1913) 
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3. A small town with a mosque in Egypt, on 
the Asiatic side of the Suez canal, half-way be- 
tween Port Sa'id and Isnia'iliya, a station on the 
railway connecting these two towns. It lies on a 
low naiTovv tongue of rising ground, which runs 
out between the large Menzaleh lake in the north 
and the little B.alah lake in the south. But it 
hardly takes its name from this “land bridge”, 
but from a bridge which already existed here 
probably in the early Middle Ages. 

The Arab geographer Ibn Fadl Allah al-'Umarl, 
who wiote about 741 (1340), mentions the arch 
of a bridge, called Kantarat al-Djisr, near the old 
caravan station of al-'AkuIa, under which the 
superfluous water flowed into the desert at the time of 
the Nile's inundation. There was still a bridge here 
at the beginning of the nineteenlh century, built 
over a canal connecting the two lakes already 
mentioned. The modern al-Kantara has only arisen 
on its present site since the making of the 
Suez Canal. The old settlement w'as a short 
hall-hour s journey to the east and is marked by 
the mound of ruins Tell Abu Sefe (on the maps 
also called Tell al-Ahmar). This place may be 
regarded as the key to Egypt, for it has ahvays 
been used by conquerors as the gateway to the 
Nile valley. Its strategical importance led to its 
being occupied in remote antiquity. Tell AbS 
Sefe (with ruins of a temple of Rameses II and 
remains of the Ptolemaic and Roman period) 
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marks the site of the ancient Egyptian town of 
Zaru (T\rw)^ the capital of the fourteenth district 
of Lower Egypt, which was already a fortiess in 
the time of the Middle Kingdom. In the later 
classical and llyzaiuine liteiature it appears as 
Sile, Sele (Selle); according to a Latin inscription 
found here, it had a Roman garrison in 288 and 
was later also the see of a bishop. In the Middle 
Ages it was called al-L^kula (on the name al- 
'Aknla = “the bend” see above s.v. Dair al-'AKd.), 
a name which was temporarily supplanted by 
that of the castle of al-Ku.sair dining the Mamluk 
period. In the World War (1914 — 1918) al-Kantara 
played an impoitant part in the struggle for the 
Suez Canal. From Xovember, 1914, to March, 1916, 
there were frequent encounteis there between 
English and Turkish troops ; cf. thereon, for 
example, Baer, Dir Volkerkricg. Einc Chreuih der 
Ercignisse seil dem /. yuli 79/^, Stuttgart 1914 ry., 
iv. 220 — 24, viii. 367, xi. 318, xvii. 47 jy., 
128, 130, 132. 

In remote antiquity as well as in the late 
Middle Ages and modern times, al-Kantara was 
the point of departure for the caravan road 
from Egypt to Syria. Since the World War the 
new railway line to Syria has branched off here 
from the Port Sa'id-Suez line, and runs from al- 
Kantaia via Katya, al-'Arish and Ghazza to Ludd, 
where it links up with the line from Yafa to 
Jerusalem. 

Bibliography. Baedeker, Palastina uml 
7 (1913), p. 177, 171; C. Kuthmanu, Die 
Ostgrer.ze Agyptens., Berliner Dissert., 1 91 1, p. 
38 — 49; R. Hartmann in the Z. D.Af.G..! Ixiv. 
688, 691, 696; Ixx. 486 ry., 51 1 and in Peter- 
viann's Geogr, Milteil..^ I 9 > 6 , Ix'i. 373 — 377; 
Alt in the Paldstinajahrbuch des deutseh. 
evangel. Institute.^ x., Berlin 1914, p. 60 — 63 
and Dalman, loc. eit xx , 1924, p. 44 — 46. 
On excavations and finds in the region of al- 
Kantara see Cledat in' the Pectieil de travaux 
relatifs a P arched, egyptienne et assydenne., 
Paris 1915, xxxvii. 38 ry. and 1919, xxxviii. 
I ry., 70 sq. 

4. A sanctuary among the ruins of the ancient 
Petra on the Sinai Peninsula; cf. Savignac, 
Le Sanctuaire d'el Kantara in the Rev. Biblique, 
New series, 1906, iii. 391 sq. 

5 - Kantarat Zainab in the valley of the Nahr 
Bairut in Syria, an ancient Roman aqueduct of 
which considerable remains exist at the present 
day; according to Arab legend, it was built by 
Queen Zenobia (Zainab); cf. Fr. Muller, Stitdien 
iiber Zenobia and Diss. Konigsberg 1902. 

P. 14 eq. 

6. Kanatir Fir'awn („Pharaoh’s aqueduct”), a 
great aqueduct in the south of Syria, which, 
beginning at Dilll, at the western foot of the lava 
plateau of Ledja (west of Haw'ran), runs in a 
south-western direction for some sixty miles as 
far as Mukes (Gadara), providing many villages 
■with the necessary drinking-water in the summer 
inor.ths. It is identified by Wetzstein — probably 
rightly ^ — with the Kanatir mentioned by Hamza 
al-isfahaul (Annales, ed. Gottwaldt, p. 1 17). But 
he Ghassanid Djabala b. al-Harith, who reigned 
* hardly, as Hamza says, be 

of this marvellous piece of work; see 
oldeke. Die ghassan. p'ursten .... in the Abh, Pr. 
‘i' 7 ., 1887, iv. 50; it certainly dates back to 
ancient times. F'or further information see Wetzstein, 


Reisebericht iiber Hauran und die Trachonen., 
Berlin i860, p. 123 — 125. 

The diminutive Kunaitira (popularly Kunetra 
or Kenetri) is occasionally used as a place name, 
e. g. a village in the district of Djawlan (Eastern 
Jordan); see Baedeker’s Palestine and 5)'/ hi 5 , 
191 2j p^268. (M. Streck) 

KANUN, the name of a month, which is 
found as early as in inscriptions from Palmyia 
(see S. A. Cook, A Glossary of the Aramaic 
Inscriptions.^ s. v.) and corresponds to Marheshwan. 
It later appears among the Syriac names of the 
months (see Payne Smith, Thesaurus Syr.., s. v.) 
as A". k‘dem or kadmaya and K. hray or hrded. 

I Here the two K. are the ninth and tenth months 
! respectively. j\l-BIrunI, Kitab al-Athar al-bakiya, 

I ed. Sachau, p. 60, transcribes the Syriac forms 
: exactly as A', kadlm and K. hray. In Arabic 
I terminology they are called A", al-awwal and 
A', al-dkhir. In the Hadith the former appears in 
a remarkable connection. In Muslim, Ashriba, 
Trad. 99, a reason is added for the regulation, 
often mentioned elsewhere, that vessels should be 
kept covered; “for theie is a night in the year 
in which the wabip passes no uncovered vessel”. 
In another version of the same tradition it is added ; 
“foreigners {cPddpim') among us used to fear this 
in KanTin al-awwaP’ . (A. J. W’eNSINCK) 

KANUN, a musical instrument, consisting 
of a flat thin quadrilateral box strung with wire 
chords, which is laid on the knees and played 
with a key of metal fixed on the forefinger, like 
the zither (Lane, Modern Egyptians, ii. 70, 72; 
Salvador_Daniel, Musique Arabs, p. 37). 

KANUN (from the Greek xavaiv), canon, custom, 
law. The development of the Muslim empire, its 
vast conquests which brought it into contact with 
peoples of very different characters, who for the 
most part had laws already codified, the rise of 
commerce and industries and the institution of 
regular troops forced the governors to establish 
alongside of the sharfa or religious law a series 
of special enactments by the application of the 
principle of ^U’f, lex principis. It is these edicts 
that are called kanun (plur. kawdmri). The Ber- 
bers give this name to their own statutes, their 
customary law; see Hanoteau et Letourneur, La 
Kabylie et les coutumes Kabyles, Paris 1873, ii. and 
iii. ; Morand, Les Kanouns du Mzab in the Etudes 
de droit tnusuhnan algericn, Algiers 1910; Mas- 
queray. Formation des cites chez les populations 
arabes sedentaircs, Paris 1 886, p. 74 sqq:. Archives 
berberes, i. and ii.; Le droit Kabyle, 2nd ed., 
Paris 1917; Henri Basset, Essai siir la littetalure 
des Berberes, .Algiers 1919, chapter v.: La littira- 
ture jurfdique des Ifanouns. (Cl.. Huart) 

KANUN-I ESASI, “fundamental law”, the 
name given to the constitution of the Ottoman 
empire' dated Dhu ’ 1 -Hidjdia 7 , 1293 (Dec. 24, 
1876), promulgated by a khatt.-i sharif of the 
same date addressed to the Grand Vizier Midhat 
Pasha. It maintains the order of succession of the 
family of 'Othmiin and explicitly gives the .Sultan 
the title of Khalifa (art. 3), protector of the Muslim 
religion (art. 4). It confirms his sacred and non- 
responsible character (art. 5). It enumerates the 
rights of Ottoman subjects (art. 8—26), the duties 
and responsibilities of the ministers (art. 27—38) 
and other officials (art. 29—41); establishes a 
parliament {medJUs-i Uimiiml), consisting of two 
chambers, the Senate {Hefet-i efyan') and the 
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Chamber of Deputies meb'^ufhan)\ the 

first is to consist of members nominated directly 
by the Sultan and its numbers must not exceed a 
third of the second (art. 6o), which is elected by 
the people on a ratio of one deputy for every 
50,000 Turkish subjects (art. 65). It establishes 
the permanency of the magistracy (art. 81). No tax 
can be levied if it is not passed by a law, hanun 
(art. 86). The administration of the provinces is 
based on the principles of decentralisation {teivsf-i 
me‘ dhunlyef) and the separation of powers {Jefrlk-i 
zveza^if ) ; it is based on elected municipal councils 
(art. 108 — 1 12). In case of trouble, the state has 
the right to proclaim an autocratic government, 
idare-i ’'urfiy'e\ it is the state of siege which is 
meant by this name (art. 1 1 3); banishment on the 
Sultan’s decision is provided for those who stir 
up trouble. The principle of compulsory elementary 
education is laid down (art. 114). In spite of the 
formal terms in art. 1 15, according to which not 
a single article of the constitution could be sup- 
pressed or not put into operation for any reason 
or under any pretext, the fundamental law of the 
empire, although continuing to figure at the head 
of the Salndmi (official annuals), was actually 
suspended after the fall of Midhat Pasha and only 
re-established by the military revolution which 
marked the close of the reign of 'Abd al-IIamld II. 

The same name was given to the Persian 
constitution procl.iimed by a firman (royal 
proclamation) dated Djum. II 14, i324 (Aug. 5, 
1906) and promulgated on Dhu ’l-Ka'da 14, 1324 
(Dec. 30, 1906) in the reign of Muzaffar al-Din 
^ah. It deals only with the formation and activities 
of the national assembly; it was granted in reply 
to the demand of the refugees in the English 
legation. A supplementary constitution, promul- 
gated by Muhammad ‘^AII, successor to Muzaffar 
al-Din, on Slta'bSti 29, 1325 (Oct. 7, 1907),' laid 
the foundatton for constitutional law in Persia. It 
laid down more especially that -Shi'r Islam is the 
othcial religion of the State, that Tihran is the 
capiml, that the national fiag is green, white and 
red (in three horizontal stripes) with the emblem 
of the Lion and Sun. It provided for the equality 
of citizens of Persia before the law, the protection 
of life and property : arrests could not take place 
without a written order from the President of the 
liibunal of Justice. It recognises the freedom of 
the press except for heretical publications or 
those hurtful to religion, as well as the right of as- 
sociation and assembly. Legislative power is divided 
bctvveen two chambers. The ministers must be 
Muslims, they are lesponsible to the two chambers • 
has ly It provides for the establishment of provinciai 
and ticpartmental councils {andjumati) 

Bibliography. The 5 d/,mW’s '(official an- 
nu.als of the Ottoman Empire) from 1293; A 
Lbicmg U ronstiluthn cltcmane, Paris 1879; 
Ldw. G. Browne, Persian Bnudnlion, Cambridge 
1910, p. 119, 123, 353, 362, 372. 

KANUN-NAMA, the name given to the fun 
‘ fJttoman Empire promul- 

gated by Sult.an Muhammad II on the advice of 
h.s Grand \ izier, Muhammad of Caramania. It is 
duidtd into three sections called bab (chapter) 
diich treat respectively of the great dignitaries 


Sultan Sulaiman completed tliese ordinances by 
issuing several Kanu?i‘ 7 iaf)i'e\. The one reorganised 


rrf ths. X' • V ^ dignitaries 

h tl^of tT'fi ceremonies and 

a i l’' fl ^ -^1"“ revenues set 

aside lor special appropriations. 


... ..... 

the administration of the military fiefs (G'i7w/er, 
iimeir') established by Murad I; the second codified 
the administration of the farms in Egypt; the third 
laid down the lights and duties of the z-GTjvT, 
“subjects” Muslim and non-Muslim in respect of 
feudatories; the fourth de.rit .solely with the police 
regulations and the penal laws. 

Bibliography. J. von Hammer, Osma- 
nische Slaatsverfassung., i. 97 s^q. ; do.. Hist, 
de I'empire ottoman., iii. 299 ryy., vi. 2C4 ryy. ; 
G. Jaschke, Die Dnizuicklting des osmanischen 
Verfassungsstaates (fV. /., v. 5 sqq.) Berlin 1917; 
A. H. Lybyer, The Government of the Ottoman 
Empire in the time of Suleiman the Magnificent., 
Cambridge, M.ass.l9l3, p. 152 ryy.; Ewliya-Efendi, 
Travels., transl. von Hammer, i. 88 sqq, 

(Cl,. Huart) 

KAPLAN GIRAY, the name of two Khans 
of the Crimea in the eighteenth century. 

I. Kapi.a.'J Giray I reigned three times: 1 1 19 — 
1120 (1707 — 1708), 1125 — 112S (1713 — 1716) 
and 1143—1149 (1730—36). He died on the 
island of Chios in Sha'ban, 1151 (Nov.-Dee., 1738). 
Immediately after the death of his father S.-ilIm I, 
in yia'ban, 1116 (Nov. -Dec., 1704), he set up as 
a claimant to the throne but was not proclaimed 
Khan till after the death of his brother Q^azi III. 
His own three depositions w'cre on each occasion 
the result of the unfortunate course of milit.ary 
operations; the first (according to Smirnow, 9 
months before the battle of Poltaw'a, i. e. Oct , 
1708) after an unsuccessful campaign against the 
(then not yet completely islfimised) Circassians, 
the second as a result of his arriving too late on 
the scene of operations on the Danube, the third 
(when he was now enfeebled by old age and ill- 
ness) after his campaign to Persia, by which with- 
out even reaching the frontiers of Persia he ex- 
posed his own country to the invasion of the 
Kussiaas. He was generally regarded as a skilful 
politician but an unfortunate general. 

2. Kaplan Giray II, grandson of Kaplan Giray I 
and son of Khan Salim II, only reigned for 
a short period: 1183—1184 (1770). He fought 
unsuccessfully against the Russians in the Dobrudja, 
was falsely accused of having had dealings with 
the enemy and deposed on Sha'ban 4, 1184 (Nov. 
23> *770). He died in Rabi' H, 1185 (July-Aug., 
1771) of the plague at the age of 32. 

Bibliography. W. Smirnow, Kriniskoje 
chanstvo pod verchovenstvom Ottomanskoi Porti 
ttoljetii, Odessa 1889, p. 6, 8 — 14, 
^5—30, 51 — 58, n6 — 127; O. Retowski, Die 
Munzen der Girei, Moscow 1905, p. 165 sq., 
170x7., 184x7., 230x7. (W. Barthold) 

KAPLAN MUSTAFA Pasha , a native of 
. lerzifon, an Ottoman general and states- 
man of the time of Sultan Mehmed IV(i648-S7), 
one of the ablest and most successful collaborators 
of the Grand Vizier Kopriilii Ahmad Fazil (Fadil) 
Pasha and therefore closely involved in Turkey’s 
struggle under the Koprulii’s to regain her old 
position of power. 

^ He was brought up in the court service, was 
Silihdar of the Sultan and in 1650 was appointed 
Wazir and Wall of Baghdad. He spent a number 
of years as Wall of important provinces, in Wan, 
Konya and Damascus, until the Hungarian cam- 
paign gave him an opportunity to distinguish 
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himself, notably before Neiihausl in 1663, at Ka- 
nischa and elsewhere. The Grand Vizier gave him 
his sister in marriage in order to ally him closely 
to him. Ahmad Fazil Pasha cleverly man,aged to 
transfer the most important affairs to his brothers- 
in-law. In 1660 Kaplan was appointed Giand Ad- 
miral {Xapiidan-i Derya') (“a tiger on land and a 
crocodile at sea”, as Rashid describes him a pro- 
pos of his appointment in allusion to his name) 
(Kaplan = panther). He filled this important post 
for six years, commanded the Ottoman fleet with 
vigour and caution during the he.avy fighting of 
the time and cooperated with special distinction 
in the conquest of Crete. He then took part in 
the campaign against Poland and conquered Lem- 
berg along with the Khan of the Crimea. lie 
then became Wall of Aleppo in 1672, of Diyar- 
bakr in 1675, of Baghdad for a second lime in 
1676 and in 1677 of Diyarbakr again. After the 
death of the Grand Vizier Alimad Fazil Pasha his 
frank nature still enabled him to maintain his 
position against the new Grand Vizier Kara Mus- 
tafa, who was not inclined in his favour. Even 
the severe defeat which he suffered in 1678 in 
the Ukraine in the swamps between the fortress 
of Tschechrin and Romodanowski, where he lost 
the whole of his army and equipment, brought him 
only temporary dismissal and disgrace. Soon after- 
wards he became Grand Admiral for a second time, 
lie died in November, 16S0, in Smyrna, which 
he happened to have entered with the fleet, and 
was buried there. In Baghdad he had restored the 
mosque and turbe of Shaikh .Muhammad Kudiiri. 

Bibliography. Rashid, Tanhh^ Constan- 
tinople 1282, i. 117, 134, 153, 353, 364; Ah- 
mad Rirat, Rawdat al-^Azlz'iye^ Constantinople 
1282, p. 105; Mehmed ^em'^i, ’-Ila-ocli E/hmar 
al-Tewarikh.^ Constantinople 1295, p. 142; Siml, 
KHmus al-A’^lam^ Constantinople 1314, v. 3601; 
^uraiya, SidJill-i^Othnianl^ Constantinople 1315, 
iv. 52JZ/. ; Hammer-Purgstall, Gesch. d. Osm. 
Reiches^ Pest H30, vi., cf. Index; Jorga, Gcsch. 
d. Osm. Rciihcs, Gotha iqtl, iv. 179. 

(Tit. Menzel) 

KAPU, gate, the Ottoman Porte, properly the 
palace of the Sultan or of the Grand Vizier. The 
name (by synecdoche, cf. “court”) may be of 
Central Asian origin ; it recalls names like the 
Japanese mi kado, for example, literally “exalted 
gate , etc. (cf. J. Six in Acta Oricsitalia.^ ii. 
205 sqP). Among the Ottomans Kapu has been 
ong in use in the above sense and used alternately 
with the Arabic bab or the Persian dcr. The 
name may have passed from Turkish into Arabic 
a out the Mainluk period, as, for example, the 
passage i. 469, 2 below, in Ibn Khaldun, His- 
toire des^ Berbires, transl. de Slane, Algiers 1847, 

, ere = palace, shows. — Kapu Ktili “gate- 
meaning of this expression is ex- 
p 2ined and a list of the troops concerned given 
m Ahmed Djewdet, TdrVdi.^ xii., Stambul 1301, 
p. 214, j below; cf., on the other hand, J. von 
des Osm. Reiches.^ iv. 
P 4 "A. name “lofty gate” for the office of the 
(.Pasha Rapusu^ Bdb-i ^ali.^ “Sublime 
int*' Porta”) probably did not come 

Ttr ^®fr)re 1654, when the Grand Vizier 
thf."' Pasha was given a building near 
*pr an office by Sultan Mehmed IV. 

* ^‘ography. J. v. Hammer, Staatsver- 
jassung des Osmanischen Reiches.^ ii. 44, 137 ry.; 
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T. X. Eianchi and J. D. Kieffer, Dictionnaire 
turc-fran(ais\ Paris 1850, s. v. Kapu, ii. 438. 

, (Franz Babinger) 

KAPUCI, gate keeper, porter (Ar. bawwab., 
Pers. derba/i).^ formerly the lowest grade and 
outermost guard of the Imperial Serai chosen 
from the \anicars, who guarded its gates, 50 
at each gate. By day they carried a rod of 
bamboo, by night they rvere armed with sword 
and dagger. 1 hey were used as messengers 
to cany to the grandees of the Empire and 
foreign princes invitations to court festivities or 
documents of state. Some performed the duties 
of eunuchs- They wore white helmet-like caps 
(usknf , scujfici^. T. heir number and pay varied. 
While they numbered 300 at the beginning of 
the sixteenth century (cf. T. Spandugino, Com- 
mcntari delP origiue dd principi Purchi (Florence 
* 55*1 P- *30; Schefer’s edition, Paris 1896, 
p. l \6 sqq.') and each Kapuci received up to 7 
aspers a day, their pay had risen to 20 —50 
aspers daily about 1511 (cf. the Bailo Andrea 
Foscolo report of March 6, 15 1 1, quoting Marino 
Sanuto, in J. v. Hammer, Gesch. des Osm. Reiches^ 
ii. 627 ; cf. ii. 234 as well as Spandugino, ed. 
Schefer, p. Fix.); under Sultan Murad III in 982 
(1574) their number was 356 (cf. Z.D.M.G..^ l86l, 
XV. 283) and under Sultan Mehmed IV (1648 — 
16S7), according to Husein Hezarfenn’s (d. 1103 = 
1691) KanUntidme (written in 1080=1669; cf. 
F. Petis de la Croix, Etat general de I'Empire 
Othomau., par tin solitaire turc.^ Paris 1695, 
and J. von Hammer, Staaisverfassung des 
Osman. Reiches., ii. 44 r./.), they had risen to 
1962, who received 5,785,004 aspers a year. The 
Kapuciler were divided into 45 companies, each 
of which was under its own company-commander 
(buluk basM')., who held a fief in place of salary. 
The commander of the gatekeepers was the Ka- 
pncilcr BasKt., a kind of chamberlain. According 
to the evidences of Menavino , Navagero and 
Spandugino, the number of kapuciler bashVi in 
the first half of the xvith century was only four. 
Above them was the kapuciler kyayasl, head- 
chamberlain. (Franz Babinger) 

KAPUDAN PASHA, formerly the title of 
the supreme commander of all the Ottoman 
fleets, who had also unlimited control of the im- 
perial arsenal. The origin of this rank dates back 
to the beginnings of Ottoman sea power under 
Sultan Mehmed II. The first naval captain (Ka- 
pudan-i Derya’, the word Kapudan comes from 
the Greek Kxrimemtid) was Balta-OghIu Suleiman 
Beg, probably of Bulgarian origin, the ITaArifyA)) 
or nzevToy Aijc or of the Byzantine chron- 

iclers (Chalcocondylas, p. 390, 519; Kritoboulos, i. 
22, 28, 33, 37, 39, 4*; Dukas, p. 270, 5; cf. "All, 
Kiinh ul-Akhbar , v. 168, 1 74). Till 1533 the 
Sandjakbeg of Gallipoli was at the same time 
Kapudan Pasha (cf. [Ramberti], Cose de' Turchi, 
Venice 1543, p. 142“; T. Spandugino, Commentari 
dell' origine de' principi Turchi , Firenze I 55 *i 
p. 146, 164; Nic. de Nicolai, Navigations ct pere- 
grinations orientales, Lyon 1567, P* 77 i Barozzi 
and G. Berchet, Le rclazioni degli amhasciatoi i 
Vencti, p. 356: capitano dell’ armata di Gallipoli; 
cf. Ferldun Bey, MunshPdt-Selatint , 464: 

Gelibolu KapudanT). With the increasing sea power 
of the Ottomans and the foundation of an arsenal 
of their own, especially under Sulaiman the 
Great when the dreaded Khair al-Din Barbarossa 
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for so long commanded the fleet, the headquarters 
of the High Admiral were removed from Galli- 
poli to Constantinople. While the office of Kapn- 
dan Pasha, who had the igth wilayet of the 
Empire as well as 13 sandjaks under him and 
disposed of an income of 885,000 aspers (cf. Sir 
P. Ricaut, The Present State of the Ottoman 
Empire^ London 1687, p. 102 rj.), was already 
one of prestige, with the increasing size of 
the Ottoman navy it soon became one of the 
first in the Empire. As long as the Sandjak-beg 
of Gallipoli was at the head of naval affairs, his 
jurisdiction only extended to Pera and Nicomedia 
and in larger naval enterprises a special Pasha 
was appointed beside him, who acted in supreme 
command as admiral (Spandugino, Commentari^ 
Firenze 1551, p. 165). Later, especially from the 
time of Batbarossa, the Kapudan Pasha was one 
of the regular and active members of the Din an 
and was not only one of the most powerful but 
also one of the best paid dignitaries in Turkey. 
In rank he was equal to the Ser Ashtr^ directly 
below the Grand Vizier and the Shaikh al-lslatn. 
On account of the revenues attached to the post 
it was always an object of ambition in the Tur- 
kish official world and was granted by the Sultan 
as a maifc of special favour without regard to 
practical or theoretical training and fitness. Down 
to about 17S0 the Kapudan Pasha was also given 
the governor-generalship of the islands subject to 
the Porte in the Aegean Sea, some of the 
sca-provinces of Asia Minor and the controller- 
ship of the arsenal on the north shore of the 
Golden Horn in Galata, where he had his resi- 
dence among the wharves. In the xi.xth century 
the title was abolished under Sultan 'Abd al-‘AzIz 
and replaced by that of Bahrlye ' Nazir\ Director 
of the Arsenal. All naval establishments were 
under him, the Minister of Marine j a naval coun- 
cil (Siura-i Bahrlye) assisted him and advised on 
technical matters and affairs of administration. In 
June, 1876 under Murad V, the title was revived 
but only for a short time; it w.as then definitely 
replaced by that of Minister of Marine. 

*A list of all Jya pudanan-i Derya is given in 
J. V. Hammer-Purg^talPs Gcschiichtc J. Osmanischen 
Beuhes (at the end of each volume) and in the 
work — which first appeared as a feuilleton of 
the newspaper njeUe-i I/atoaJith _ by Ramiz 
Pa.sha-Zade Mehmed Efendi, Kharita-i A'apudanan-i 
Deryu (of 761 — J258 [= Chronogram of the title]- 
220 pp., I2^ Stambul 1285 = 1868/69) and in 
Mehmed Ka if, MiPat-i h/amM, Stambul 1314 

p. 481-497. 


Jlibliograjhy. Iladjdji Khalifa, Tuhfel at 
At. ar f'l As/Sr al-Bihar, Stambul 1141; I. Mou 
radgea d'Ohsson, Tahhau general <ie 1 ' Empir 
Otheman, vii., Paris 1824, p. 424, J^ 2 ()sqq-]. v 
Hammer, Staa/sverfassiing des Osmanischen Rei 
Wenna iSiS, ii. 291. (Fn.a.NZ Babinger) 
KARA, the Turkish word for black or darl 
colour in general. It is commonly used with this 
meaning as the first component of geographical 
names, for example Kara Amid (on account 0/ 
the black basalt of which this fortress is b-jilt) 
Ear a Dagli (on account of its dark forests), etm 
beside Kara we find in place-names the form 
KararX'a. In personal names it refers to the 
bi.ick or dark brown colour of hair or to a d.irk 
complexion. It has, however, at the same time 
.also the meaning “strong, powerful” and has 


to be interpreted in this sense in the name Kara 
Osman or in names like Kara Arslan. In this 
connection also we have the name Kara Khan, 
which was assumed by the Karakhanids in 
Eastern Turkestan. 

Bibliography. Von Hammer, Geschichte 
ties osmanischen Rckhs, i. 80; Mahmud Kasjighari, 
Diiodn Lughat al-Tnrk, Constantinople 1333, 
iii. 167. (J. H. Kramers) 

KARA ARSLAN IRN da’cd With the lakab 
FAKHR AL-DlN, third Amir of the line of the 
Ortokids [q. v.] of Hi.sn Kaifa and great- 
grandson of the founder of this dynasty. 

Statements differ regarding the year in which 
he succeeded his father Da’ud b. Sukmau. According 
to Abu ’1-Faradj Barhebraeus {^Chronicon, ed. Bedjan, 
Paris i8go, p. 305), Da^ud died in the Greek 
year 1455 (ll43 — 44)- The Arabic sources do not 
give the year; in any case Stanley Lane- Poole, 
who bases his view that Da’ud did not die till 
about 543 (1148) on a mistaken interpretation of 
Ibn al-Athir f^Kamil, xi. 73) l^Ccins cf the Urtuki 
Turkomans in JVnmismata Orieniaiia, Part ii , 
London 1876, p. 6), puts the date too late, 
Munecijdjim Bash! (iii. 577) gives 540 (1145). 
Even before his father's death we find Kara 
Arslan at war with the Crusaders. When in 
Ramadan, 532 (May, 1138) the Byzantine Emperor 
John, in alliance with the Franks against the 
Atabek Zangi of Mawsil, besieged the fortress of 
Shaizar near Antioch, he retired when he heard 
that Kara Arslan had crossed the Euphrates with 
50,000 men to come to the help of the town 
(Kamul al-Din al-'Adim, Tciilkh Halab, in the 
Recueil des Historiens des Croisades, Documents 
Oricntauxfvn. 677). Kara Arslan does not, however, 
seem to have had at all a friendly reception from 
Zangi on his arrival; the Atabek, indeed, ordered 
him to go back to his father. His relations with 
Zangi continued to be strained, as is shown in the 
account in Kamal al-Din (p. 684) that a battle 
was fought between the two in 536(1141 — II42) 
at bahmard, in which Kara ArslSn was defeated. 
Peace was restored next year again. According to 
Abu 'l-Farailj's account of his accession (see above), 
Zangi went so far as to attempt to secure the 
succession of Kara Arslan’s elder brother Toghmish. 
who had escaped to Mawsil. Sultan Mas'^Ud of 
IKonya, however, gave help to Kara Arslan and 
Zangt had to abandon his plan. 

However strained may have been Kara Arslan’s 
relations with Zangi, his alliance with the latter’s 
son Niir al-Din of Aleppo was a most faithful 
one. In 544 (1149 — Ufio) he accompanied the 
latter on an expedition against the town of Sindjar, 
which, however, was later again restored to Nur 
al-Din’s brother Kutb al-Din. In 559 (1164) he 
again assisted him, along with Najjm al-Din of 
Mardin and other princes, at the capture of the 
fortress of Haram, where many Frankish knights 
were taken prisoner (Ibn al-Athir, xi. 92, 185). 
For the rest Kara Arslan does not seem to have 
been of a particularly warlike disposition. He would 
have preferred to keep out of the last named 
expedition, if the fear of his own subjects, whose 
fanaticism had been aroused by NUr al-Din (and 
apparently also the fear of Xur al-Din himself), had 
not compelled him to take part. Very little else 
is chronicled of his activities; for example, the 
capture of the Kurdish stronghold of Shatan (Ibn 
ai-Atliir, xi. 185) in 546 A. H. and the unsuccessful 
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siege of 'Amid on a campaign against Uic Danish- 
mandid Yaglu Arslan in 1163 A. i). (Abu '1-1'aradj, 
op. at., p. 329)- 

Tlie Arabic and Syriac sources are unanimous 
in giving the year 562 (1166 — 67) as the year 
of his death. Ibn al-Athtr (xi. 217) tells how be- 
fore his death he commended his son and suc- 
cessor Nur al-Din Muhammad to the protection 
of his poweiful ally Nur al-Din of Aleppo. The 
latter kept the trust and prevented his own brother 
Kutb al-Din from seizing Kaia Arslan’s territory. 
Stanley Lane-Poole, on the other hand, relying on 
coins of the year 570 A. It. of Kara Arslan, places 
his death in 570 or even not till 571 (op. cit.. p. 16). 

Hisn Kaifa [q. v.] seems to have been his usual 
residence. There still exist here the remains of 
the great bridge of one arch over the Tigris which, 
according to Ibn Hawkal (B. G. A., it. 152), he 
had restored. Abu ’1-Faradj, however, calls him, 
like his father, lord of Ilisn Ziyad (i. e. Khartabirt) 
(Kharput). It is very possible that this town be- 
longed to Kara Arslan’s territory, for in 1122 it 
was in the hands of the Ortokid Balak and Kara 
Arslan’s son Tmad al-Din later (581) founded 
there a collateral line of the Ortokids. But the 
town of ‘^Amld most probably never belonged to 
his possessions; it was only presented to his suc- 
cessor by Saladin in 579 (Ibn al-AthIr, xi. 324)- 
At his death he is, however, described as ruler 
over Hisn Kaifa and the greater part of Diyar 
Ba.kr (Ibn al-Athir, xi. 217). 

Bibliography (besides works already 
mentioned): F. Wilken, Geschichte der Kreuz- 
ziige, ii., iii., Leipzig 1813, 1S17; Boaioil Jes 
Ilistoricus lies CroisaJes, Doewnonts Arnteniats, 
Paris 1869, p. 155, 357, and Hisforicus Oricn- 
taiix (besides Kamdl al-Din also Abu ’1-Fid.l’ 
and Abu Shama). On Kara Arslan’s coins (re- 
markable, like the coins of other Ortokid and 
Atabeg lines, for their pictorial types) see Stan- 
ley Lane-Poole, op. cit., and his Catalogue of 
Oriental Coins in the British .l/zzxt’/ow, iii. (1S77), 
liS. On inscriptions with the name of Kara 
Arslan cf. M. v. Oppenheim, inschriften ans 
Syrien, Mesopotamien nnd Kleinasieu, i.; Ara- 
bische Inschriften by M. v. Berchem, Leipzig 
*909i P-_83 i 85. (J. H. Kramers) 

KARABz ^DH IN. [See AKRAUADHiN]. 
KARA-BA GH (Turkish-Persian; “black garden"’, 
because of the black and fertile soil of its high valleys), 
the present-day name of the mountainous part 
of Arran [q. v.] forming a province of Trans- 
caucasia bounded by the Kurr, the Aras and the 
district of Eriwan; area about 6,750 sq. miles and 
250,000 inhabitants (half Adharbaidjani and half 
Armenians); capital Shusha: mountains: Kamish 
(12,480 feet) and Kapudjik (12,360 feet). Its horses 
Mc famous for their swiftness, and reptiles, scorpions 
and ^ tarantulas are found there. It is in this 
province that Fath ‘Ah Akhondzade [q. v.] lays 
the scene of his comedy: Monsieur Jourdan, 
botaniste parisien. 

At the beginning of the reign of Shah ‘Abbas I, 
996 (1588), the Ottoman general Farhad Pasha, 
^ alliance with the governor of Shirwan, Dja‘far 
aslja, invaded Kara-bagh and seized Gandja 
^ ■ ^^ammer. Hist, de I' Empire Ottoman, vii. 221; 
ykes. History of Persia, ii. 257 — 258). This 
province was at that time the hereditary fief of 
e Turkish clan of Djewanshlr, the family of 
arica-lu, a descendant of Avshar or Afsh.'tr, eldest 
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son of Yulduz, third son of Oghuz (Abu ’l-Gh,a/i 
ed. Desmaisons, St. Petersburg 1871—74, p. 27)’. 
This clan emigrated from Turkestan with Ilulagu 
and was brought back from Asia Minor by Tunnr 
and^ scattered over Turkestan, Persia and Afgha- 
nistan, especially around Kabul and Kandahar. 
Its chiefs were called from father to son alter- 
nately Panah and Ibrahim Khalil; it was Panah III 
who built Shusha in 1165 (1752) and gave it the 
name of Panah-abad, whence the name panTih-abadl 
given to the coins which he struck there. His 
son Ibrahim Khalil Khan, having succeeded him, 
found himself attacked by the Persians; after two 
fruitless sieges, Agha Muhammad Khan (later Shah) 
Kadjar captured Shusha but was assassinated there 
on the morning of Dhu ’1-Ka‘da 21, 1211 (June 
18, 1797), five days after entering the town, by 
three of his servants who feared his vengeance. 
Ibrahim, who had lied, came back two months 
later; he submitted to the Russian general, a 
Georgian by origin. Prince Sisianoff (Zizishwili), 
after the capture of Gandja in 1219 (1804) and 
agreed to pay a tribute of 6,000 ducats; he re- 
ceived the rank of lieutenant-general and a Rus- 
si.an garrison occupied his capital. His eldest son. 
Aba ’I-Fath Khan, was the brother-in-law of Fath 
‘.All Shah and had remained faithful to the Per- 
sian alliance; he brought his father back to the 
K.adjar party and the latter attempted to liberate 
his capital, but Dja'far Kull Khan, son of Muham- 
mad Hasan Khan and grandson of Ibrahim, warned 
the Russians of the Persian advance. 600 Russian 
soldiers left the citadel and in the middle of the 
night of Rabi' I 23, 1221 (June 10, 1806) attacked 
the camp of Ibrahim Khalil, who was killed with 
his family in the fighting. The Russian major 
commanding the garrison installed another of his 
sons in his place, Mahdi Kull Khan, who reigned 
till 1238 (1S22) when lie lied to Persia. The 
KadjJrs had, however, renounced all claim to Kara- 
bagh by the treaty of Gulistan (Oct. 12, 1813). 

Bibliography. Hamd Allah Mustawfl, 
Huzhat al-QulUb, ed. Le Strange, p. 181, 182 
(transl. p. 173, 174); Hadjdji Khalifa, Dgihan- 
numd, p. 392, 393 (transl. de Norberg, p. 559); 
Rida Kull Khan, Bawdat al-Safa-i Nasiri, ed. 
Tiliran, ix. loS, 119, I2I, 160, 167, 172; 
Sami Bey, Kdmns al-A^lani, v. 3621 ; Schefer, 
Christ, pers., ii. 121; Le Strange, The Lands 
of the Eastern Caliphate, p. 179; Ed. Eichwald, 
Rcise auf dem Caspischen Metre und in den 
Kaukasus, i., Stuttgart 1837, p. 23 — 31, 550 ry.; 
K. Koch, Beise in Grusien .... und im Kau- 
yfarzrr, iii., Weimar 1847, p. Ill — 116, 200—206; 
G. Radde, Karabagh, in Petermann's Mitt., 
Erganzungsbd , xxi. (1S90), Heft NO. 100. 

(Cl. Huart) 

al-KARABISI, the cloth-merchant, the nisba 
of several Arab authors; viz.: 

1, the mathematician Ahmad b. ‘Hmar, the 
date of whose death is not known and among 
whose works, a commentary on the translation of 
Euclid is specially celebrated; see Fihrist, p. 265, 
25, 2S2, 3; Ibn al-KiftI, Tdrlkh al-HukamiP, Cairo 

1326, p. 57, 5- , , 

Only one of his works has came down to us, 
viz. his Hitab Misahat al-halak (Oxford and Cairo ; 
cf. Bibl. Bodl., Co'dd. Mss. Or., i. N'O. 913; and 
Fihrist al-Kutab allarablya fi ' l-HutubkhUne al- 
Khediwlya, v. 204). 

2. the traditionist and fakih Abu ‘AlI al- 
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Husain b. 'AlI b. YazId al-Muhai.i,abI, who 
had at first belonged to the Ahl al-Ra^y, but after 
the arrival of al-Shafi'i at Baghdad attached him- 
self to him ; at the same time he remained an 
absolute supporter of the belief in predestination 
(d^abr)'^ nothing has survived of his writings on 
criticism of traditionists and fikh. He died in 245 
(859), according to others in 248 (862). 

Bibliography. Fihrist.^ ed. Fliigel, p. 
181,4; al-Sam‘anI, al-Ansab., facsimile ed. by 
Margoliouth, Gibb Mem. Series, vol. xx., 1912, 
f. 476l>; Ibn Khallikan, ed. Wustenfeld, N®. 180; 
Cairo 1299, i. 181; al-Shahrastanl, al-Milal.^ ed. 
Cureton, p. 96; al-NawawI, Tahdfnb.^ ed. Wiisten- 
feld, p. 774; al-Subkf, Tabakat., Cairo 1324, 
i. 251 — 6; Ibn al-Athir, al-Kamil.^ Cairo 1303, 
vii. 29; Abu ’ 1 -Fida^, la'rikh.^ Constantinople 
1287, ii. 439; ed. Reiske-Adler, ii. 204; Ibn 
Taghribirdi, ed. Juynboll, i. 753, 763. 

3. the Hanafi fa|fih As'ad b. Muhammad 
(d. 570 = 1*74)1 whose Kitab al-FuiTik fl 
'l-FurrP.^ which Hadjdji Khalifa, Kashf al-Zunun.^ 
ed. Fliigel, iv. 419, N®. 9041 confuses with the 
Talkih al-^Uklil of al-Mahbubi (Brockelmann, 
G.A.k..^ i. 380, N®. 34), is preserved in Cairo; 
see Fihrist al-Kutub al~Arabiya fi 'l-Kutub- 
khane al~Khedlu'tya.^ iii. 96. 

(C. Brockelmann) 

KARA-CELEBI-ZADE, epithet of the Otto- 
man historian, jurist and Shaikh al-Islam, 
Abd al-^AzIz Efendi. Born in the year 1000 
1591/92 at Stambul, the son of the then military 
judge of Rumelia, HusSm al-Dln Husain b. Mu- 
hammad b. IJusam al-Uin Efendi (d. in Mu- 
harram, 1007 = Aug., 1598 at Brussa and buried 
there; cf. al-Saiyid Isma'il Beliglj Brusewl, Tdrlkli-i 
Brusa^ Brussa 1302, p. 314—316; Ewliya, Siyahat- 
name., Constantinople 1314— 1318, ii. 53; he bore 
the manias Kara-Celebi-Zade which passed to 
all his descendants and caused frequent confusion), 
he enjoyed the tuition of his older brother, the 
chief district judge Muhammad Efendi (cf. M. 
liuraiya, Sidjill-i ^O/hmani, iv. 155; Ewliya, op. 
cit.., i. 407 ; J. von Hammer, Constanlinopolis. ii. 
25 ; M. E. died Hhu 'l-Hidjdja 6, 1042 = June 14, 
1633 and is buried at Aiyub in Stambul) and 
studied akso under the Mufti San' Allah Efendi. 
He then filled a series of offices: in August, 1612 
he became Muderris at the medrese of Kha’ir al- 
Dln^ Pasha, in April, 1615 at the new medrese 
of Ali Pasha, in April, 1616 at the medrese of 
Pin Pa^a, in April, 1617 at the medrese of Ka- 
lender Khanc, in December, 1619 so-called “eighth” 
{sahn-i thamin') at the mosque of Muhamm.id the 
Conqueror; in Jan., i6zi he was transferred to 
the Sulaimaniya at Brussa, but by October of th- 
same year appointed to the Sulaimaniya in Adria 
nople and in May, 1623 summoned to the sam 
institution in Stambul. In June, 1623 he was in 
solved in a mutiny of the 'Ulema at the mosqu 
of the Conqueror and sent as a punishment U 
Brussa to the medrese of Molla Khusraw bu 
pardoned on the accession of Mun-id IV and ii 
J.an. 1624 recalled to Stambul to the Sulaimaniyc 
i" K-t* lie became judge o 

^eiii Jichir, was dismissed in December, appointee 
judge of Mekka in February, 1626 and dismissei 
once more in December, 1627; returning tc 
Stambul, after a short stay in Adrianople, h. 
was appointed city-judge of Stambul in Jan., 1634 
In this capacity he had to take measures for thf 


security of the city during the preparations for 
the Polish campaign; cf. J. v. Hammer, Gesch. 
des Osm. Rcuhef‘^ v. 178). But when in July of 
the same year the shortage of grca^iC provoked 
discontent among the people of Stambul and 
brought down the wrath of Murad IV upon the 
judge responsible for the regulation of the market 
(cf. Z.D.M.G.^ xviii. 722) he was dismissed from 
his office and sentenced to death by drowning. 
A letter in the Sultan's hand ordered the Super- 
intendentof the Imperial Gardens BasJ^)^ « 

Dudje Efendi, afterwards governor of Bosnia, to 
take the disgraced magistrate in a boat and to 
supervise the execution of the sentence on one 
of the Princes’ Islands. The boat was just reaching 
Prinkipo, where the sentence was to be carried 
out, when fortunately for Kara-Celebi>Zade, a second 
letter, procured by his patron, the Grand Vizier 
Bairam Pasha (d. 1638), brother-in-law of the Sultan, 
arrived which altered the drowning to banishment 
to Cyprus and at the last moment prevented the 
execution of the death sentence (cf. Na^ima, TarlWi 
Stambul Ii 47 i i- 577 )- Pardoned by December, 
>^345 ke was appointed military judge of Rumelia. 

I During the rebellion which cost Sultan Ibrahim 
I his throne and life in the summer of 164S Kara- 
j Celebi-Zade distinguished himself by such shame- 
I lessness that even the frank NaTma (ii. 166; 

: J. V. Hammer, op r/V., v. 449) has not the 
courage to repeat his utterances. After Ibiahim 
had been disposed of, he gained the favour of 
the youthful Muhammad IV, who again appointed 
him military judge in Aug., 1648. The real ob- 
ject of his ambition, which he pursued by every 
means in his power, was the office of Shaikh al- 
IslSm, After he had first been granted the title 
of a Shaikh al-Tslam (NaTma, ii, 231), a case 
probably unique in Ottoman history, he was 
removed in October, 1649 from his position as 
military judge and appointed Shaikh al-Islam in 
place of Beha’i Muhammad Efendi, dismissed on 
May 2, 1651 (“Balios Muftisi; cf. von Hammer, 
op, cif,,^ V. 531—535). On the fatal Sept. 2, 1651 
he once more fell into the imperial disfavour 
and was banished to Chios. Two years later he 
was given permission to go to Brussa and in 1655 
for the barley-money {arpallk^ see i. 460) which he 
had so far enjoyed he received the revenues of 
Chios and the office of judge of Mudania, which 
he exchanged in March, 1657 for that of Galli- 
poli. On the evening of Jan. H, 1658, death 
finally ended Kara-Celebi-Zade’s eventful career. He 
was buried at Brussa in the cemetery of Shaikh 
Muhammad Dewedji ; his tomb may still be seen 
there. 

Kara-Celebi-Zade is not a very pleasing figure 
j m Ottoman history, as he was a ruthless, selfish 
I and intriguing man. His prestige as a scholar is 
therefore all the more marked. He was the author 
of a series of historical works, of which two 
have so far been printed. With the AliRat aB 
Ba/a his chief production is the Raivdai al-Abrar^ 
a historical W'ork in four parts dedicated to Sultan 
Ibrahim I, which covers the period from Adam 
down to 1056 (1646/47). The book, of which 
there are several good manuscripts in Europe (cf. 

G. Flugel, Dk arab.^ pers. u. iurk. Hss zu 

ii. 96, 865 ; Tornberg, Codices . , . Blbl. 

Reg. Univ, Upsaiicnsis,^ p. 193, N®. 277 and p. 
197, N®. 286, which appears not to be complete), 
was printed in Muharram, 1248 (1832/33) at Bulak 
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(large 4", s.i_x parts,' 637 pp.; on p. 637 full title), than 16 ft. from entering. The population was 
His Sulaiinan-namc has also been printed (Culak at that time only 9000, but it had already be- 
1248, large 8°, 230 pp); it is the epic of the come the principal poit of Sindh. The Imperial 
legislator Sulaiman in which he describes his Gazetteer of India i^Bombay^ Vol. II) asserts that 
glorious reign to his death (1520 — 1566) in a KaiacI began to be known as a port about 1729, 
pleasing flowery style (a MS. in Vienna; cf. and that its rise was due first to the silting up 
Fliigel, op. cit.., ii. 230). lie extended his historical of Kharak and afterwards of Shahbandar, a state- 
work from 1056 to 1068 (1646 — 5^) sup- ment which is not easy to understand. Kharak 

plement (Dhail) of uhich there are copies in the (an island in the Persian Gulf occupied by the 
Vienna National Library (cf. Flugel, op. cit.., ii. Dutch from 1748 to 1765) could have had no 
262), in the Johanneum of Giaz and in the influence on KaracI, and Shahbandar is too far to 
possession of Dr. J. H. Mordtmann. Several other the Eastern side of the Indus Delta to have af- 
smaller historical works from his pen exist in fected it. The real cause was the gradual deteri- 
manuscript, e. g. an account of the conquest of oration of the two ports of Dewal and Sindl 
Eriwan (1635) and Baghdad (1638) entitled To'- (often spoken of jointly as Diul-Sindi) which were 
rlkb-i Fath-i Ritvan zo a- Baghdad (cf. Flugel, op. situated on the two sides of the west mouth 01 
cit..! ii. 262). Kara-Celcbi-Zade’s translations from the Indus. These were still in use in Thevenot’s 
the Persian and Arabic as well as other wiitings time (Travels in India.^ published 1687) and Ma- 
are detailed by Hadjdji Khalifa, ed. Flugel, ii. nucci visited Sindi on his way to India in 1655. 
113, V. 233. lie also dabbled in poetry under During the 18'''' century the advance of the land 
the name “^AzizI. A poem entitled Gulshen-i AVrac, cut off these ports from the sea, but Karaci, lying 
written in 1634 on the occasion of his banishment, outside the Delta to the west, was not liable to 
exists in MS. in the Prussian State Library in such rapid silling. It also took the place of Talta 
Berlin (cf. Pertsch, Verz. d. Tiirk. Hss..^ P- 4^5 ■*■?•) the principal city of S. \V. Sindh. Under the 
and in the Biitish Museum (cf. Rieu, Cat. of the Kalhora rulers of Sindh it was made over to the 
Turk. A/V 5 ., p. 191a; see also n.fdjdji Khalifa, Khan of Kilat, and under his suzerainty was held 
op. cit.y V. 233, N". 10,840). for a time by the Djam of Las, but after the fall 

Bibliography ; cf. besides the already of the Kalhoras the Talpur Amir, Fall) '"Ali Khan, 
mentioned sources the biography in Na'ima j took Karat! in 1795 erected a fort on Ma- 

under the year 1068; Hadjdji Khalifa, Fedleke., ■ nora point to protect the harbour. Henceforward 
ii. 152 (biography); the best sketch of ■ the trade grew considerably. Pottinger’s account 
his life with all details is given by Isma'il ' in 1808 has been alluded to above. Burnes found 
lieligh Brusewi, Guldeste-i Z/twif-f V;/;?//, Brussa \ the population in 1831 to be 15.000. 

1308, p. 317 — 322; Sidjill-i ’■dthmdni, iii. 339; i Sir Charles Napier made it his landing place in 
Mustalfim-Zade, Dazvhat al-Ma.diayikh al-Ki!'Tii\ \ 1841 and after the annexation of Sindh in 1843 
Vienna MS., Mxt. 153 (Flugel, ii. 409 .'</); \ he undertook its development with the object ot 
Rif'at Efendi, Dazvhat al-Mashdy'M., Stambul j making it the military and civil centre of the ad- 
n. d., p. 58 — 62; ’■ilmiye Salndmcsi Stambul | ministration and also an important port equipped 
1334, p. 461 sqq. (wilh reproduction of 'to deal with the trade of the Pandjab as well as 
K.’s signature); J. v. Hammer, Gesch. der ! of Sindh. Through his judgment and foresight he 
bsm. Dichtkunst.. iii. 426x77.; do., Geseh. des j was able to lay the foundations of the progress 
Ostn. Reiches.^ v. 178,184. — K.’s collection | made in more recent times. Sir Bartle Frere im- 
of manuscripts is still preserved in the Ft- ; proved the harbour in 1854 by the construction 
brary of the Sljahzade mosque in Stambul. A ! of the Napier Mole which connects Kiamari Is- 
cat.alogue of the books (16 pp., 4°, Stambul n.d.) | land with the mainland. The Manora breakwater 
has been piiuted. — On the family, of which was constructed in 1869 — 73, and the harbour 
several members achieved fame, cf. especially has gradually been restricted in area, and at the 
Hadjdji Khalifa, Takzvlm al-Tau-drikh^ p. 191; same time deepened and otherwise improved. In 
also Isma'^il Beligh, op. cit..^ p. 315, where the 1883, a good supply of water from the Malir R. 

ancestors of Kara-Celebi-Zade are dealt with; | was brought in. General Haig in his work on 

cf. also Wustenfeld, Die Gclehrte?familic Mu- the Indus Delta identifies the harbour of Karaci 
hibbi.. p. 48). (Franz Basinger) with Alexander’s Haven which Nearchus reached 

KARACI (Kurrachee). i. An important city by sailing westwards from the w'estern mouth of 
and seaport on the coast of Sindh situated ' the Indus. As the coast here has not changed so 
24° 51' N. 67° 4'. E. Population (1901) 1 16, 663. | much as in the actual Delta, it is possible to 
The administrative centre of the province of Sindh j identify some of the places mentioned. 1 he s an 
at the present day, and gives its name to a of Bibakta appears to be Manora point, and 
district. Eiros seems to be the high ground east of the 

The name does not appear to be of great an- | harbour now known as Clifton. In spite of this 
tiquity, and is probably due to the settlement of ! identification, however, Karaci as a town has no 
a Dodai Baloc tribe called Kulaci, originally Radj- ' ancient or mediaeval history, although the bar- 

put (see Glossary of Banja b Castes., Lahore 1911), ' hour must always have been of use as a haven of 

from whom the town of Kulaci (in the Dera ‘Is- refuge. Its enormous development in modern times 
ma‘il Khan District of the N. W. Frontier) also is due to the opening up of the trade of N. \V. 
look its name. Following a common practice in India by railways. It is the outlet for 1^*1 " leat, 
the Sindhi language the / has bekome r. (Cf. cotton, oilseeds and hides of the Indus val ey. ^ 
Kotli in the Pandjab and Kotrl in Sindh). 2. Karaci District. A modern admini- 

The harbour of Karaci was naturally a good strati ve district taking its name from t le 
one, although w'hen first surveyed by English town of Karaci, lying between 2j j 5 and 2 21 

sailors it w’as impeded, as Pottinger tells us (1808), N. and 66° 42’ and 68° 48 E. with an area o 
a bar, which prevented vessels drawing more 11.970 ^ population in 1901 o 07, 
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S28. Its boundaries are on the N. the District of 
Larkana, on the E the R. Indus and the Ilaidar- 
abad District on the S. the sea, and on the W. 
the Kirthar Mts. and the Habb River. Besides 
Karaci the most important town is Tatta, the an- 
cient capital of S. Sindh, which first rose to im- 
portance about the beginning of the i6'h century, 
and was an important centre of trade and government 
in the_ 17* century, and still a large and flourishing 
town in Nadir Shah’s time (1742). It wrxs an im- 
portant mint of the Mughal emperors from the 
time of Akbar till that of Muhammad Shah, when 
Sindh ceased to form part of the empire. Nadir 
Shah and the Durranis both used this mint; 
their other mints in Sind were Bhakkar and Ilai- 
darabad which latter mint probably also issued 
the coins of Nadir and the Durranis bearing the 
name Sindh alone. Tatta, which is now far inland 
was in the 16^ century accessible to seagoing 
ships and was visited by a Portuguese fleet in 964 
(1556). The Portuguese had apparently been called 
in by the Tarkhan chief 'Isa Tarkhan, who had 
obtained possession of Tatta after the death of Shah 
Ilusain Arghnn, but,_ finding the city unprotected 
in the absence of Isa at the siege of Bhakhar, they 
turned their arms on their ally and plundered 
Tatta unmercifully. The port alluded to by the 
Portuguese as Bandel, which was also plunl-red 
on this occasion, was probably Shahbandar. (See 
> ayyid Qjamal s Tarkhan-nama in Elliot and Dow- I 
son, Htst. of India, I, 324 and Danvers, Porhi- ' 

I""'' Tatta quickly 

due ‘ ‘'‘saster, and its final decay was 

due no doubt to natural changes in the Indus ^Ita. 

Iphisian and Stnde, London 1816: Napier 
Conquest of Scinde, London 1845; do., Admi- 

Pirsonal observations on Si, de, London 1843- 
won Sind reviiUed, London, 1877; Haf.’ 

nesT BMara 'Jh '/"’ iSj Sf' I to’t' '' ^^-h-^.^^beh, 'p: , to is 

don, 1S33; Initerial Lltteer of \ T otherwise); among the Greeks 

bay. Vok rr . ^ ^^om- | we find only mavri tiia/aisa and this only for 


only — refers to the Black Sea (c. g. Cardi/i in 
Maiquart, of. cit., p. 161; al-DiniashkI, op. oit., 
P* ^38, 18, 259 t 4 -ty.) hahr al-Rum should be 
emended to Bahr al-Rus. The name Bahr al- 
Ahazar, which originally meant the Caspian Sea, 
was, on the other hand, transferred to the Black 
Sea (Ibn Khordadhbeh, B. G. A., vi. passim ; 
Kudama, B.G.A., vi. passim; al-Mas'udi, Kit. 
al-Tanbih, B.G.A., viii. passim), as al-Mas'udi 
(p. 67) thinks, because a connection was errone- 
ously thought to exist between the two seas; as 
at the same time the name Mastitis (Manitash) 
was extended to the Black Sea (al-Mas'udi, 'A7V. 
al-Tanbth, p. 138, 140; MinujJ, i. 272 sq.- al- 
Dmiashkr, op. cit p. 138, x8, 143, 13, 228, ,,), 
ine name bea of the Khazars may have been at 
first limited to the .Sea of Azov and only by a 
mistaken use have come to include the Black Sea. 

All these names were driven out of use by the 
name Kara Deniz, evidence of which is first found 
in the xiiith century and which is no doubt the 
name given to the Black Sea by the Turco-Tatar 
inhabitants of its shores in Southern Russia; it 
was understooi by the western authors of the 
time to mean “Great Sea” (locus classicus, Ru- 
bruquis, ed. Bergeron, p. 2 ; en la mer du Pont 
que les Buig.ares appellent la grande mer; Mare 
M.ajus m Haython, Vincentiiis Bellovacensis, Marco 
lolo, chap, i; Mar Majour in Ghillebert de Lannoy 
®®f‘''2"don de la Broquiere ; mer mayor 
in Clavijo; the Crete See in Chaucer, P,-olog,ie, 

• 5 h more rarely as Black Sea (Schiltberger, who, 
however, also writes “Grosses Meer”; mare ni- 
grum, quoted for the year 1338 in Yule, Cathay 
etc new ed. by H. Cordier, iii., London 1914, 
p. SI , U mar nero in a document of 1473 in Berchet, 
Ra Keppiibhca di Venezia c la Persia, Venezia 1865, 

P- II), by the Arabs as “Black Sea”, al-Bahr al- 
, al-Buldan, p. 31, 

P’ 220; 

ai-ba/i) a/-A zam in Ibn r^ 


hnv v’z.T tV oj inaia. liom- 

Trv,’ ' rr ■ ’ Tiavels, London, 16S7; 

Irvine, Maniiooi s Storia do Mogor, 4 Vols 

Longwokth DaV) ’ 

[.See moxtenegroI ' 

^ARA DENIZ, the Turkish nl me for the 

Pontiis) of ancient and Byzantine geography. The 
Arab geographers took over the Greek Lracs 
I ontus and .Maeotis (Sea of Azov) in the forms 
A«/ 7 ./'//r and Ma utis, which early became Kliash 
and ManttaA, in Arabic writing and lan^imm 
(Juynboll on Ma.and al-Ittila\ iv, ,g.) 

*‘^7^ i.urvivcd down to the 


-X- ......o iia»c &urvivca 

latest Works of Oiiental geography 

\Vf»rf» 1 4 - r * _ ■ 


Ta>abaznnda), .Sea of the Crimea (Bahr 
^"■i.«), Russian .Sea {Bahr al-Rus- cf. mer 'de 
Rossia in V illehardouin, ed. Wailly S 2261 whi 1, 


, - . ' ' uiiu tills uuiy iwi 

ine hrst time in the treaty with Venice concluded 
in 1265 {Pontes Rerttnt Austr., part II, xiv. 62); 
m literature from the xvith century (see Leun- 
clavius. Pandect es Hist. Turc., Ch. 148). The 
a lans and French used iVlare Maggiore, RIer 
ajour own to the first half of the xviith cen- 
tury: henceforth we find the name Black Sea 
throughout geographical literature. The older re- 
pro lotion of I^ara Deniz by “Great Sea” shows 
^ in this connection does not refer to the 

colour but means, as often in proper names, 
*V terrible” (cf. Kara), in keeping 

h*d ^ dangers of the voyage, particularly in 


Other mm<^c ' K t ot the voyage, particularly in 

of Trcbiznnri ! J Upon this sea so liable to storms and 


f I ...Aio ova iiauic 10 siorms auu 

sue extent. All other attempts to explain the 
meaning especially those which seek to find the 
name Black Sea" among the Greeks and Byzan- 
ines, or, like L. de Saussure In his brilliant 
essay R origine des no, ns de Mer Rouge, Mer 
anc le et Mer Noire {Le Globe, xliii. 23 sqqi), 
o r^e it to the cosmographic conceptions of the 
ur tast, are to be rejected; nor should one 
T^uote m support of “black” Sea the fact that the 
lurks called the Mediterranean Ak Deniz (While 
pea as if by contrast, any more than we could 
justi y tile mediaeval nigromantia (a corruption 
of nekromaiitia) by saying that white magic was 
invented as a pendant to it. — The name “Sea 
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of ihc f^ar.ms” lias .survived into modem times 
in coirupt form Batir-i Hazez (the result of trans- 
position of the diacritical points) as a name of 
the Sea of Azov. 

After the Black Sea had been treated as a 
marc clausum during the centuries under Byzan- 
tine rulers, in the latter half of the Middle Ages 
it was opened up under the Komnenoi and Palai- 
ologoi to the Genoese and Venetians and thus to 
European trade with the Near and Far East; in 
Kafifa [see k.^fa] , Tana , Amasra and Samsun 
there arose autonomous Frankish colonies and 
smaller settlements in Sinope and Trebizond. After 
the fall of Constantinople Mehemmed the Con- 
queror closed the Black Sea to foreign shipping 
by barring the Straits; the destruction of Amasra 
(1459), Sinope and Trebizond (1461) and Kaffa 
(1475) completed the ruin of Frankish commerce 
and the Black Sea became a Turkish inland sea, 
a no'vTO; ‘'AIevs? , on which only the Turkish flag 
was allowed to wave. It was only with the ad- 
vance of the Russian empire to the north coast 
of the Black Sea that the latter was opened first 
to Russian commercial navigation by art. X of 
the treaty of Kuciik Kainardja in I774i 
years later, in 1784, to Austrian and in 1799 to 
British commerce; in the xixth century the other 
European powers obtained liberty of access to the 
Black Sea; France in 1802 and following her 
the smaller seafaring nations ; the last treaties on 
this matter were concluded in 1827. Down to 
quite recently foreign warships were not allowed 
to pass through the Straits and into the Black Sea. 
Bibliography". The history of the various 
appellations of the Black Sea has not yet 
been written. The main work on commerce at 
the close of the Middle Ages is W. Heyd, Histoirc 
du Commerce du Levant.^ Leipzig 18S5 — 18S6; 
reprint 1924; for commerce under Turkish rule: 
Ch. Peyssonel, Traite sur le ccminerce de la 
Mer Noire., Paris X787; for the later period: 
Ilommaire de Hell, Les steppes de la Mer Cas- 
pienne ., Paris and Strasburg 1S43 — 1845. — 
The political and diplomatic events which 
led to the opening of the Black Sea in the 
xviiith century are fully discussed in [P. Hadji 
Mischef], La Mer Noire et les Detroits de 
Constantinople^ Paris 1899; cf. thereon the notes 
in Djewdet, Tadrtkh., ii. 2S4 and vii. 485 sqq. ; 
the documents concerned are given by Nora- 
dounghiun , Kecueil des traites internationaux 
de I'Empire Ottoman., vol. i. and ii., Paris and 
Leipzig 1897 — 1900. (J. H. Mordtmann). 

KARAFERIYA, a small towm in Macedonia, 
situated about 40 miles to the S. \V. of Selanik, 
on the Ana Dere, a tributary of the Indje Kara 
Su, in the neighbourhood of the Gulf of Salonica. 
The ancient Greek name is Bepir;*, in modern 
Greek Verria (Slav. Ber), to which form the Turks 
have added the adjective Kara. According to the 
Byzantine authors the town was .sacked as early 
1331 hy Turkish pirates belonging to the 
country of Karasi. They landed with 70 ships 
and laid waste the region of V6rria and Trajano- 
polis, but they were finally driven back by the 
etnperor Andronicus. Karaferiya was an important 
military point; in 1347 it was occupied by the 
Servians and in 775 A. H. (1373/4) it "as con- 
quered for the first time by the Ottoman Turks. 
From the reign of Murad II, from whom dates 
the conquest of Selanik (1430) down to the I 
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Balkan war, Karaferiya belonged to the Ottoman 
Empire. In November, 1912 Karaferiya was one 
of the last Turkish supports in the defence of 
Selanik, which w.as at last taken on November 8 
of that year by the Greeks ; since the peace 
of Athens (Nov. 14, 1913) it has belonged to 
Greece. 

Karaferiya is situated at the foot of the richly 
wooded Aghostos Dagh in a fertile region which 
produces all kinds of crops and vegetables and is 
famed for its tobacco and especially its vineyards 
on the mountain slopes. The silk-growing has given 
ri.se to a rather important weaving-industry in the 
town. In the neighbourhood are still ruins of the 
ancient Bipoia. In the last period of Turkish domi- 
nation the number of its inhabitants was a little 
less than 10,000 of whom about one fourth Mus- 
lims, the rest being composed of Greeks, Bul- 
garians and Wallachians. It was the chief place 
of a Kada of the same name in the wilayct 
of Selanik. 

Bibliography". Sarnl, Kamus al-A^lam., 
v. (1314/1S92), p. 3639; von Hammer, Ge- 
schkhte des Osmanischen Reiches., Pest 1829, 
i. 127, 600; de la Jonquiere, Llistoire de I'Em- 
pire Ottoman, Paris 1914, ii. 404: HadjdjI Kha- 
lifa, Rumili nnd Bosna, Vienna 1812, p. 86; 
Pauly-VVissowa, Realenzyklopddie der klassiichcti 
Altertums’jjisscnschaft, iii. col. 304 sq. 

(J. PI. Kramers) 

KARAGOZ , principal character in 
the Turkish shadow-play. The shadow-play 
has been known to the Muhammadan peoples since 
about the xiith century of our era. Its origin is 
perhaps to be sought, as Jacob suggests, in Eastern 
Asia, but, as regards the matter of the plays, 
there seem to be connections with the Hellenistic 
mime (Horovitz, Reich). The modem Turkish 
shadow-players attribute the invention of their art 
to the patron saint of their gild. Shaikh Kushteii 
(i. e. Tustarl, the man from Tustar [Shushtar] in 
Persia), after whom they call their shadow-stage 
Shaikh Kushtert Maiddnl “Shaikh-Kushterl place”. 
According to the Turkish biographers a certain 
Shaikh Mehemmed Kushteri migrated from Persia 
to Asia Minor in the xivtk century and was 
buried in Brussa. On the various legendary ac- 
counts of the origin of the shadow-play see Ritter, 
Karagbs, i. 5. The shadpw-players talk among 
themselves a kind of professional language, m 
which gipsy elements predominate. Another cir- 
cumstance in favour of a connection with the 
wandering gipsies is the fact that the princi^l 
figure, Karagdz, is represented as a gipsy. Ihe 
shadow-play is a favourite image of the transi- 
toriness and worthlessness of all that is mortal 
with poets, especially those who are fond of my- 
sticism. The idea often expressed by the mystics 
that all things in the world have only a shadovv- 
cxistence and only owe their being to the light 
permeating things from the Primeval One, who 
alone possesses reality and substance, found in 
the shadow-play a symbolical application. The 
shadow-players are fond of calling attention to 
this edifying aspect of their performance in the 
so-caUed stage-ghazel i^perde ghazeli). 

The external apparatus of the shadow-play 
consists of a stand like that of the European ma- 
rionette theatre, only that in place of the open 
stage a canvas is stretched across and Uluminated 
by an oil-lamp. Against this canvas {perde) the 
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shadow-player presses coloured figures about a 
foot high made of dried skin; this is done by 
means of guiding rods which are put into the 
figures through holes provided with links. Ail 
the figures that appear are controlled by one 
player. Two musicians are his only assistants. The 
performances usually take place in the early hours 
of the nights of Ramadan but are also given as 
entertainments at domestic festivals, such as cir- 
cumcisions. 

The following is the course of the typical 
performance of the Turkish shadow-play, an in- 
troductory picture (gdsleriiie) is shown on the 
canvas before the beginning of the performance. 
This is removed during introductory music on a 
reed-pipe and one of the two principal characters, 
Hadjiwad, comes on the scene singing a song. 
At the end of the song Hadjiwad calls out Hai 
Hakk, “O God”, as the introductory religious for- 
mula of the play, recites the stage-ghazel, praises 
God and curses Satan and then proceeds to pay 
a tribute of homage to the Sultan. After a con- 
ventional introduction he begins to express in 
rhymed prose his longing for his companion 
Karagdz and to sing to him before the door of 
his house — where the scene is supposed to be 
laid — in languishing tones. Karagbz rushes out 
in anger and a fight ensues between the two at 
the end of which Hadjiwad usually disappears 
to return after an interval. The prologue proper 
then begins, consisting of a dialogue {jnuhawere) 
between Ha^iwad and Karagdz, and this is followed 
after a stereotyped transition-formula by the piece 
proper, the dramatic part {fait). The piece again 
concludes with unvarying turns : Karagoz gives 
Hadjiwad a box on the ear and the latter goes to 
tell the “master of the curtain” that Karagoz has 
torn the curtain down and destroyed it. Karagoz then 
asks for indulgence to the defects of the play 
and goes off after threatening to punch Hadjiwad 
still harder the next time — here the piece is 
announced for the next evening. 

The principal characters are always Ha- 
djiwad and Karagoz. The former is a cultivated 
elderly gentleman somewhat given to opium eating 
who is wellknown to all the characters who ap- 
pear and often acts as their confidant. Karagoz 
is an uneducated, rough gipsy, the type of simple, 
natural vivacity contrasted with the decrepit re- 
presentative of prudence and deliberation. Like 
his relatives in the European marionette theatre 
he is the real favourite with the public. He is 
bald and sometimes still appears with the phallus, 
both features which indicate a certain connection 
with the ancient mime. Both characters wear 
special caps, peculiar to the shadow-play. 

The humour of the dialogue between 
Jiadjiwad and Karagiiz depends for the most part 
on countless puns and plays on words which are 
alw.ays brought about by Karagoz misunderstanding 
the learned words of his friend and giving them 
humorous interpretations. The preludes are not 
limited to any particular piece {fasj) but are 
chosen for presentation at will according to the 
length of the following play. The substance of the 
dialogue has almost always the same object, to 
attain humorous effects by the contrast between 
Ifadjiwad's learning and Karagoz’s stupidity. Ha- 
djiwad, for example, gives Karagbz lessons in 
spelling, proposes games which he does not under- 
stand, goes with him as a singing Ramadan-night 


watchman round the streets, wlien Karagoz sings 
all the songs out of tune and misunderstands 
them, or gives him sentences to be said rapidly, 
or plays games with him which necessarily end 
in a figHt, etc. 

The production of t he d r a ina t ic part {fasf) 
which follows the prelude shows certain pecu- 
liarities in scenic technique whicli are the natural 
result of the paraphernalia of the shadow-stage. 
The white surface of the canvas, only rarely 
relieved by a few figures in the wings, alwajs 
represents the Kushteri square in front of Karagoz’s 
house, which latter is, as it were, represented 
by the frame of the canvas. As Karagbz has 
continually to accompany the action with comments 
from the window of his house, there are often several 
scenes of action in one, one quite remote, the 
real scene of action, and the square before Karagoz’s 
house. The possibility of mixing up the characters 
into crowds with the conducting-rod is used to 
present remarkable scenes of recognition. 

The players have a fi.xed stock of pieces, which 
is practically the same with all companies and, 
except for a few modern pieces, is considered 
to have “been handed down from olden times,” 
The pieces are sometimes dramatic versions of po- 
pular books {Ferhad and Shirin^ Tahir and Zithre^ 
Medjnun and Lailti etc.), in which case Hadjiwad 
appears as trusted adviser and Karagoz as servant 
of the heroes concerned, or suchlike; sometimes 
they are pictures of everyday life in Stambul. 
In the latter we are given a series of Stambul 
types, among which one recognises pathological 
(the drowsy opium-eater, the pugnacious drunkard, 
the lame beggar, the dwarf, the crazy man) and 
racial types (the young Stambul Efendi, the Per- 
sian, the Armenian, the Jew, the rough woodcutter 
from Kastamuni, the KaisarH, the Lase, etc.). The 
effect is very ofteu attained by the formation 
of a series of incidents. A whole series of 
characters, differing as much as possible from one 
another, is brought successively into the same 
comical embarrassing situation, or they bring Ka- 
ragbz, around whom the action then usually 
develops, into some such situation so that the 
tension increases with each successive character 
until it is finally relieved by a character superior 
to the situation. 

Pieces of this kind are, for example: Yahnua 
Sa/as}^ “The pleasure-excursion to Jalowa”. A young 
Efendi, usually called Celebi, wishes to take a trip 
wdth his sweetheart to the seaside resort of Yalowa 
and buys a bag and a jug in which to put pro- 
visions for the journey. While he is away to make 
the final preparations, Karagbz appears and teases 
the young woman, who has remained behind with 
the sack and jug, with stupid stories about a fatal 
accident that has overtaken her lover, that he has 
set the sea on fire with a match he had thrown 
away and has been burnt or that he has been 
swallowed by an eater of lokma^ and so on. Then 
a series of typical characters appear all of whom 
wish to go to Yalowa with the young woman and 
are hidden one after the other by the obliging 
girl in the sack and jug, in which a new fight 
begins for the little room available with every 
new-comer. After 5 or 6 people have disappeared 
in the narrow jug, Celebi returns and pulls 
out all the stowaways again. — Another piece of 
the same kind is Kanall Nlgar “Bloody Nigar”. 
The young Efendi is stopped in the street by two 
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ladies of his ac'[uaiQtance, each of whom assert they 
have a good right to him and try to pull him 
with her. As neither will abandon him, women- 
neighbours are called in to decide which is worthy 
of the pretty young man. But when the neighbours 
decide in their own favour, the two women (one 
is called “Bloody Nigar”) drag the young man 
into their house, undress him, thresh him and 
throw him out on to the street to punish him for 
his infidelity. A series of characters then come 
up who see the young man sitting naked and 

volunteer in turn to fetch his clothes out of the 

women’s house ; first comes Karagdz, then Hadjiw'ad, 
then the drunkard, then a negro and next a dwarf. 
In the attempt to get the young man’s clothes, they 
all meet in turn with the same fate. They are 
likewise undressed and thrown naked upon the 
street so that naked figures keep accumulating 
round the door of the house. In the end the problem 
is solved by the robber captain Sail Efe from 

llrussa, whom the women respect, and the naked 

forms receive their clothes again. — Another is 
Mandtra'. — Karagdz finds himself malevolently 
abandoned by his wife and enters into relations 
with a lady who meets him on the street and 
takes her to his house. To his question whether 
she also has no lover she replies; “apart from 
him who comes afterwards, no one”. Then various 
lovers of the woman come in turn, ask for Karagdz’s 
new house-mate and send all kinds of love-verses 


to her through him which the latter delivers to 
her in quite a distorted fashion, and ask her to 
take a trip with them to Mandtra. But they are 
always driven away by Karagoz and to his repeated 
question whether there is still any one coming the 
woman only answers with the above phrase. This 
goes on for a considerable time until finally 
Karagoz is turned out of his own house by the 
drunkard and then collects the admirers he has 
driven away in order to recapture his own house. 
In the mSUe which follows all take to their heels. — 
In the “Singer’s competition” {Karagoztin Shlfirliyi) 
Karagoz as a strolling singer Qashyk') disposes 
of a number of droll singers who have assembled 
for a competition. In the “writer-play” {^yazldjl 
oyumt) he appears as a public letter-writer who 
writes letters which are absolute nonsense for his 
clients. — In the “Boat-play” (^kaylk oyiimi) he 
acts in his particular way as a ferry man assisted 
by Hadjiwad. In the “Swing-play” Csalltn^ak 
oyitriii) he lets a swing to the most varied customers, 
lastly to a Jew who apparently dies on it and is 
buried by his co-religionists in the most ludicrous 
fashion and is then brought to life again. Another 
time we find Karagdz as a rich gentleman {^Kara- 
goziin A ghaldglff) and in this capacity he has to 
deal with a series of people who wish to get 
positions in his service and with a beggar. 

Ihe series of incidents is often made up of 


vain attempts by Karagoz to gain admittance to 
a house or a garden, for example in the “Garden- 
{Bag^ce Oyunu\ in the “Bath” {Hammani)^ 
the “Surprise” {Baskin'), or of his unsuccessful 
attempts to ascertain something about his wife’s 
doings by questioning the neighbours, who in 
turn misunderstand his questions and give the 
stupidest answeis (“The Well Ccsjime). 

Pieces in which we do not have this 


*!i^ttession of incidents are, for example, 
he Poplar” {Kanli Kawak), in which an amusing 
act is spun round a brief touching episode: the 


singer Hasan’s son is stolen by the spirit of the 
poplar but restored on the poetic appeal of his 
father. Karagdz is first of all bewitched by the 
spirit of the poplar, then released by Hadjiwad 
and, when he wants to cut down the poplar as 
a punishment, he is seized by two Albanian foresters 
and punished with the bastinado, which is made 
the more severe in a comical way as the foresters 
continually go wrong in counting the blows and 
have to begin all over again. — In the “Circum- 
cision” {siinnet) Karagoz is circumcised when a 
full grown man and the usual games are played 
which are used to distract a boy from the pain. 
A shadow-player appears, for example, so that 
we have here a play within a play, also an crla 
q>'««H-pIayer, two jugglers, etc. — A kind of 
competition in magic between two witches, in 
which the young Efendi and his sweetheart and 
then Karagoz and Hadjiwad are turned into animals, 
is the “Witch-play” {DjazTdar). — In the “Lunatic 
asylum” {timdrkhane) Karagoz is infected by some 
lunatics escaped from an institution and chained 
by Hadjiwad in an asylum and treated by a 
Frank doctor. — In the “Wrong Bride” {Sakhte 
Gelin) Karagoz is brought as bride to the drunkanl, 
in order to cure him of his craving. ■ — • Lastly 
the play the “Bar” ( Maikhdne) shows the doings 
of a famous sot named Bekri in a bar. The pieces 
so far mentioned substantially form with several 
other less important and loss well-known pieces 
{Takhnusdjilcr, “The broken ones”, Alr gh in/ar, 
“The coffee-crushers”, “The fish-play”, 

Dianhazlar, “The rope-dancers”, Edjiakhane, “The 
chemist’s shop”) the usual repertoire of the 
shadow-players. 

Very few of these plays have so far been 
published and translated and those usually in an 
abbreviated form. The texts printed in the east 
are almost all bad and defective. For further 
particulars see the Bibliography. 

Bibliography. F. v. Luschan, turkische 
Schaiienspiel in the Internat. Arch. f. Ethnogr., 
ii., Leiden 1889, p. I — 9, 81—90, 125 — 143; 
I. Kunos, Harom Karag'dz-yalek, TbrSk szbveget 
foljegyezle es inagyara forditotta (reprint from 
vol. XX. of the Nyclvtudomdnyi Kozlcmenyek, 
Budapest 1886 ; do., Ubir turkische Schatten- 
spiele in the Ungarische Revue, vii., Budapest 
18S7, p. 425 — 435 ; do., Turkisches Puppen- 
thealer. Karagos-Schaukelspiel , in the Ethno- 
logische Mitteilungen aus Ungarn, ii., Budapest 
1892, p. 148 — 158; do., in Proben der Volks- 
litleratur der t'urkischen Sldmme herausgegeben 
von W. Radio ff, vol. viii., Mundarten der 
Osmanen, St. 1 ‘etersburg 1899, p. xxx — xlii., 
310 — 468; do., Beitrage zur Karagos-Literatur, 
in the Keleti Szemle, i., 1900, p. 140; G. Jacob, 
Zur Grammatik des Vulgdr-Turkischen, in the 
Z.D.M.G., 1898, lii. 695 r??.; do., Karagos- 
Konwdien, 3 parts, Berlin 1899; do., Bekri 
Mustafa. Ein turkisches Hajalspiel aus Brussa, 
in text and transl. in the Z.D.M.G., 1899, liii. 
626 sqq.\ do., in Turkische Literaiurgeschichte 
in Einzeldarstellungen. Heft I. Das turkische 
Schattentheater, Berlin 1900; do., Zur Geschichte 
des Schattenspiels, in the Keleti Szemle, i., Budapest 
1900, p. 233 — 6 ; do., Schattenspielbibliografie 
(Appendix II to: E. Littmann, Arahische Schat- 
tenspiele, Berlin 1901 ; do , Turkische Volks- 
literatur, Berlin 1901; do.. Das Schattentheater 
in seiner Wanderung vom Morgenland ziim 
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AbcndlaitJ. Vorir. geh. bei der Philol.-Vers. 
zti Strassburg am 4 Okt. igii^ Reilin 1911; 
do., Zwci turkische Inschriftcn in the Z.D.M.G., 
1904 , Iviii. Si I — 13 (cf. suppl. to the All- 
gamine Zeilung^ Mimchen, April 15,1904; do., 
F.rwa/uiungen des Schattinlheatcrs in der IVelt- 
literalur, Berlin 1906; do., Geschichte des Schat- 
tenthcaters. Eriveiterte Neubcarbeitung des Vor- 
ti ages: Das Sehatteniheater in seiner iVandernng 
z’om Morgenland zum Abendland^ Berlin 1907; 
do.. Die Erwiihnungen des Schaltentheaters iind 
der Zauberlaterne bis zum Jahre fjoo. Erweiter- 
ter bibliographischer Nach-weis^ Berlin 1912 ; 
K. Sussheim, Die modertie Gestalt des tiirkischen 
Schattenspiels {Qaragoz\ in the Z.D.M.G.. 1909, 
l.'Ciii. Ti<) sgq.-, shadow-plays are published and 
translated most fully by Ilcllmut Ritter in 
Aaragbs^ Turkische Schattenspiele^ hsg.^ iibers. 
u. erkl.^ I. Eolge. Die Blutpappel^ Die falsehe 
Die bluiige Ni^ar^ Hannover 1924. 

KARAGOZLt) (“Black-eyed”), ^a ‘ T^r^ii h 
people around Ilamadan, to which they pay 
their tribute (Curzon, Persia and the Persian 
Question, London 1892, ii. 270 and 472). The 
Karasozid are several times mentioned in the 
history of the domestic troubles in Persia in the 
■second half of the xviiith century; cf. J. v. Hammer, 
oesciiehte acs Osmanisehen Reiches^, Pest 1836 
'''• 475; T'd^rikh-i Zandiya, ed. Beer, Leiden iSSs’ 

P- 33i 42 and 93. In the first half of the xixih 
century the KaragozlU are said to have numbered 

viii. 404 

small °f a 

small Turkish clan m Pars, which belongs to the 
InaulU group of the tribal confederfey Ilat-i 
^amsa (Tumanskiy, Ot Kaspiyskago moria k 

fsqeT'fsT'A Petersburg 

1896 p. 78). A latar village m what was formerly 

':f“^“"etpol in the district 
of Djevanshir 13 also called KaragozlU 

«ara war, .b,„u c„, 

everal places in Asia Minor, which al- 
though distinguished by epithets, are often con- 
whi h “"I another; lists of them, none of 

addition 

'Jtkms Mu^am, ,si.. Wustenfeld, iv. 44, then 

by r»l,ya, Constantinople 13^^4—18 

"• 1®4 = cf Travels by Evliya Efendi 

Geicf'd o (of. J. v: HaLer,’ 

Gesch d Osm. Aetches, Pest 1827—35, iv filot 

in Ahmad Uaf.k’s Lehdye-i Constant’ 

nople 1293^ p. 9tl, and in 'Alt Djawad, lartkh 

lu"^''"’ Constanliiople I3i3,T 

599- bey are alike in being situated on heichts 
sometimes diflicult of access and fortified- the maio’ 
nty date probably from the middle a-es only aid 
were mamly built as places of refuge for the inhabi 
tants of the surrounding country during inroads whkh 
were continually made in the wars of the B„in 
tines with the Arabs and Salsjjuks and latL in 

the ne abandoned under 

The most important places of this name are- 
I. Kara Ir.sar-i SUhib (in Z D AT G 

«59t f'rankfSt 

irf e-iterino zJnf r “ Saibcarascar 

Pattnno /cno, Commentarii del Viaggio in Per- 


•r/rr, Venice 1558, fob 14b), also called Afiun Kara 
Hisarl (^“the opium K. IL”). 'Hie former name is 
derived from a notable man of the last period of 
the Saldjuks of Konya, Sahib Ata’ Fakhr al-Din 'All 
Beg (d. 687 = 1288/9), ‘who’ h.ad retired there 
with his treasures before tlie Karamaiiiaiis and 
Mongols and whose successors 1 tiled the town and 
district under the protection of the Geriiiiyan-Oghlti 
of Kmtahya (lloutsma, Recueil de textes rel. a 
I'hist. des Seldjoucides, iv. 308, 323, 327, 334 
where K. Deu-ele means this K.; Ibn Fadl Allah’ 
AAasalik al-Absar, transl. by Quatremere in the N.e''. 

35°) 357; Ahmad Tawliid in the Revue IPts- 
torique puhliee par Plnstitnt d'Histoire Ottomane, 
first series, p. 563 sql). The popular name Afiiin 
Kara Hisar later became generally used in place 
of K. }f. Sahib, which is still the official name. 
Afiun K. takes its name from the extensive cul- 
tivation of opium in the neighbotiihood which is 
mentioned as early as Belon, Acs obse/vations de 
plusiems singularitez et chases mime rabies, Paris 
*555) <b!- 183a; cf. Blau in the Z.DM.G., xxiii. 2S0. 

Kara Hisar-i Sahib is now identified with the 
Byzantine fortress Akroinbs , Akroijnos , in the 
vicinity of which the legendary Saiyid Battal in 
739 perished with his follow-ers on a campai-^n 
against the Byzantines (Theophanes, Chrano^r., 
ed. de Boor, i. 390, 41 1) and where the Com- 
nenus Alexias 1 negotiated with the Saldiuk 
Sultan in 796 (Anna Comnena, Alexias, cd. 

) ii. 285); in the course of the 
xiiitb century it must have been taken fiom the 
Byzantines by the Germiyan-Oghlu. Khidr Pasha 
(d. ^750 = 1349), son of Sulaimansh.ih of Gcr- 
miyan, and other members of this dynasty aremen- 
tioned as presidents {Cdebt) of the Mewlewl settle- 
ments in K. (cf. Ghalib Cede, Tadhkara-i Shu- 
I ara; Mew/ezviye, MS., NO. 1257 of the Vienna 
Nat. Libr^ fol. 54a and 90a = 'All Enwer, Sima‘- 
M‘ine-, Edeb, Stambul 1309, p. 48 sq. and 102). 
■Uuring the invasion of Asia Minor by Tiiiinr 
battle of Angora (1401) K. also was 
^sited by the victor’s raiding parties (Sharaf al- 

.ss CO Bibl. Ind., Calcutta 

~.*7— b8, 11.446, 457, 484, tix)2 = His loir e de 
nlTr^x” ‘zotisl. by Petis de la Croix, 

Mf(t) 1723, iv. 21, 31, 60, 68; Dukas, Hist., 
c' , P-_77)- In 832 (1428/9) the kingdom 

T- f, crmiyan-Oghlu passed to the Ottomans and 
iv. With Its lands became incorporated in a sandjak 
e eyalet of Anadolu (cf. QxihTinmtnia^ p. 64O. 

* s a stronghold near the Karamanian frontier it 
remained of military importance so long as Kara- 
*ri n was still independent; at the beginning of 
Mnc)"?- ''■JJ^blzun Hasan in 877 (1472/3) prince 
-..a a fell b.ack on its defences and made raids 
t'pon the Karaman-Oghlu who were allied 
to the Persians ('Ashik Pasha Zade, Tarikh, 
IstamW 1332, p. ,77. sa'd al-Din, 717^- al- 
5^4) Caterino Zeno, op. cit.) and in 
95 (1489/90) K. formed the base of the ope- 
fb ° Hersek-Oghlu Ahmad Pasha against 
ine Egyptians who had invaded Karamania (Sa'd 
® in, op, cit., ii. 65). But K. became still more 
ipor ant as a junction of the caravan routes 
ea mg from Smyina to trading centres of the 
interior, like Angora, Kai.sariya, Tokat, etc. In 
recent years the Smyrna-Cassaba railway there 
joins the Anatolian railway system which starts in 
atainbul. On the dissolution of the old eyalet of 
Anadolu the sansjjak of K. was attached to the 
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province of liiussa; the town of K. is the residence 
of the mutcsarrif ; its population was estimated 
at 25.000 in 5,000 houses (20,000 Muslims, 5,000 
Armenians, some 300 Gieeks), but later figures 
are not available. 

Of the few relics of classical antiquity the 
majoiily must have been brought heie from ruined 
sites in the neighbourhood, like SeiJiler (Prym- 
nessus), Isdje Karahisar (Uocimaeon) and Cifut 
Kasabasi (Synnada); the monuments of the time 
of the Germlyan-Oghlu, e. g. the Ulu I^araP of 
Khodja Beg and the tomb of Sultan DiwanI, and 
the older buildings of the Ottomans have not yet 
been thoroughly investigated. 

The feature of the town, the steep cone of 
tr.ichyte which rises 650 feet above the level 
of the town which lies around it, with the late 
Byzantine defences renovated by the Germiyiin- 
Oghlu, still bore in Niebuhr’s time the name Bek 
Baran K.al'esi, (“the fortress which affords shelter 
to the Beg’’); this citadel was probably never really 
a permanent settlement and is now left to f.ill 
to pieces, although it has been from time to time 
used for the internment of political prisoners 
('Ashik Pasha Zade, Tankh, p. 243 — 4), the last 
occasion being in 1802 when French prisoners of 
war from Fgypt were kept there. The “Arabic” 
foundation inscription at the entrance, which 
Niebuhr and Oberhummer saw, has not yet been 
copied. 

Bibliog r ap hy. Salnatm of the wilayet of 
Biusa for the year 1 302, p. 46O sqq.\ Cuinet, Zu 
Turquie d'Asie^ iv. 224 iqq.\ Hadjdji Khalifa, 
Diihannuiiia. Constantinople, p. 641 sq. \ Taver- 
nier, Les six Fb/ti^L's, Paiis 1677, i. 87 sqq.j 
Pococke, Descriplion of the East^ I.ondon 1745, 
ll/ii. 82; C. Niebuhr, iii. 131 — 
134 (with plan and view of the town) ; William 
George Browne (1802) in Robert Walpole’s 
Travels in various Countries of the Easl^ London 
1820, p. 116.^17. Leon de Laborde, Voyage de 
I'Asie Mineure ^ Paris 1838, p. 64 sqq. (with 
fine views); W. Hamilton, Researches in Asia 
Minor^ London 1842, i. 462, 470; Planatlas 
von Klcinasien by v. Vincke, [F.L.] Fischer and 
V. Moltke, Berlin 1846 — 1854, plate N®. 4; 
Mitt, des dentschen Arch. Institute in Athen.^ 1882, 
vii. 139 ry. ; G. Radet, Rapport sur une mission 
siicntifique en Asie Mineure in the Nouv. Ar- 
chives des missions scientifques 1S95, viii. 
425 sqq.-, fl. Naumann in Globus, vii., N®. 19 
(picture); Korte, Analolische Skizzen, Berlin 
1S96, p. 8t sqq.-, Oberhummer and Zimmerer, 
Dttrch Syrien und Klcinasien , Berlin 1899, 
p. 390 sqq. 

Some 1 5 miles or 5 hours north of Kara Hisar-i 
Sahib lies: 

2. Isdje Karahisar — the correct name, not 
Lski K., as in Hamilton, op. cit., i. 461, 467, de 
Laborde, op. cit., p. 68 sq., Texier, Description de 
I Asie Mineure, i. 145 — 152, and following them 
C. Ritter, Klcinasien, i. 605, 642 sq., nor Itchki 
or Istya (Ramsay, Mitt. Dtseh. Arch. Inst, in 
*32 sqq., X. 348), nor again Ischtschi 
(Korte, op. cit., i. 88 sqq.") or Ishite K. (v. Diest, 
map in Petermann's Mittcilungcn , Erg.-Heft 
• *^5 — , a village of 25 1 houses near the 
'luanies of the ancient Docimaeon, from which the 
niarble of Synnada came; the quarries have again 
^ecn worked in modern times by European enter- 
prise {Sai/iame Brusa, 1325 A. H., p. 125). 


hisar 


3. Kara Hisar-i Sharki, also called ShabTn 
(or Shebin, Sheb) Kara Hisar, or Karahisar-i 
Shabkhane, from the alum-mines in the neigh- 
bourhood which were worked in ancient times 
and still more in the middle ages and produced 
a particularly esteemed kind of this mineral. 

As was first pointed out by Bl.iu in 1865 on 
the authority of a Byzantine inscription the 
town is the ancient and mediaeval Colonia and 
bore this name down into modern times. After 
the reforms of Justinian it belonged to Armenia 
Prima; in the Notitioe Episcopatunm it appears as 
the see of the bishop of Armenia Secunda. In 
162 (778) the town was captured by Y.azid b. 
Usaid al-SulamI in a raid on the Pontus (Ghti- 
vond. Hist, des Guerres des Arabes en Armenic, 
p. 106, quoted by Blau ; cf. al-Tabari, ed. de 
Goeje, iii. 493; cf. Ibn Khordadhbeh, B.G.A., 
vi. 108). On the other hand the Kaliiniya 
which, according to Eutychius, ed. Selden and 
Pococke, p. 383, was taken by the Sasanid Sha- 
pur with Cappadocia and the Kaliiniya, which the 
Hamdanid Saif al-Dawla captured in 335 (946/7) 
(z.D.M.G., X. 467; Yakut, Mtldjam, ix. i6S) 
are almost undoubtedly identical with Colonia Cap- 
padociac, which, according to Niketas (p. 72 and 
689), is the later Ak-sarai. This strong fortress 
must have been lost to the Byzantines after the 
battle of Manzikert. The Danishniand-Oghlu first 
established themselves there (Anna Comnena, 
Alc.xias, ed. Reifferscheid, ii. 164); later we find 
the Salttikids of Erzeium in possession (Niketas 
Chon., Ann., ed. Bonn, p.iSs, 294) who were dispos- 
ses.sed in 598 (1201/2) by the Saldjuks of Konya; 
they in turn were succeeded by the Mangudjids, 
vassals of Konya. After the fall of the Sultanate 
of Konya, the descendants of Eretna ruled there 
and various princes of the house of the Ak- 
Koyunlu and Kara-Koyunlu (cf. Sa'd al-Din, i. 
287 = 'All, Kuith al-AMbar, v. 1 78 = Leunclavius, 
Hist. Musttlm., col. 474, 14 sqqlq ; in 1473 after 
the b.att!e of Terdjan the town was taken by 
Mehemmed the Conqueror anl incorporated in the 
Ottoman empire ('Ashik Pasha Zade, Tartkh, p. 
378 and I Si, who describes the town as the Kara 
Hisar of Kamakh, and SaM al-Din, i. 54* ^nd 
542; I.eunclavius, Hist. Mus., col. 5891 4“ ■*??•)■ 
Kara His.rr-i Sh.arki formed a sandjak of the eyslet 
Erzerura (Ewliya, Travels, ii. 205 ; Hadjdji l^a- 
lifa, Dyiliannumd, p. 422, 424); this district now 
belongs to the wilayet of Siwas and the seat of 
govcininent is in the town of the same name. 

The old name Colonia was taken over by the 
Saldjuks in the Armenian form Kughuniya, which 
we find in Ibn Bibl’s chronicle (Houtsma, Recucil, 
iii. 291 — 29s, iv. 151, 152, 3*9) and on the 
coins of Eretna (Ahmad Tawhid, MeskHikat-i Ra- 
dtme-i Islamire, iv. 439)- 2® seems almost cer- 

tain, the Mivro-Kastran mentioned by Michael 
Astaliota, ed. Bonn, p. 125, nnd Skylitzes, p. 6,9) 
“on a high hill difficult of access in Armenia’ , is 
identical with Colonia, Kara-Hisar seems to have 
already been in use alongside of Colonia; among 
the Greeks of the xviiph century we again find 
the form Garasaris, corrupted out of Kara Hi^ar, 
in use as well as Co.onia. 

The imaginative description of the town in Ew- 
liva Celebf and scanty references in the Dpihan- 
mtma, both of the second half of the xviPh cen- 
tury, are corrected and supplemented by the descrip- 
tions of modern travellers. The town, built on 
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the slopes of a hill below the ancient fortifications 
possessed — according to Cuiuet,with whom travellers 
agree — 12 — 13,000 inhabitants (7500 Muslims, 
3000 Armenians and over 1500 Greeks) and was the 
residence of the mutisarrif and of an Armenian 
Bishop and of the Greek Metropol of Nicopolis; 
there is no more modern information available. The 
citadel surrounded by a ring of walls, in which 
old well-shafts suggest a pre-Hellenic settlement, 
is no longer inhabited; within this fortress on 
the summit of the hill lies a small fortified redoubt 
with an octagonal watch-tower. The defences date 
from the Byzantines and were further developed 
by the Muslim rulers. 

Schiltberger {^Keisebveh^ ed. Langmantel, p. 57) 
calls Karassere “ein fruchtpars lant an weinwachs” 
(a land rich in vine-yards) ; more famous than 
the vine-yards which still exist were the rich 
alum-mines in the adjoining village of Shabkhane, 
in which were obtained the valued “alume de 
rocca di Colonna” (i. e. Colonia) (Pegolotti in 
Heyd, Histoire da Commerce du Levant^ ii. 565); 
these are the aluminis minera iuxta Saiastiam 
quae valet imam argenlariam of Vincentius Bel- 
lovacensis, xxxi. col. 143; they weie also men- 
tioned by Rubruquis (cd. Bergeron, p. 147). 
Mehemmed the Conqueror took possession of 
them for the state treasury (S.a'd al-Din, i. 542) 
and from the rent they yielded when farmed out 
the garrison of the fortress was later paid (i^V- 
hdnnuma^ p. 424). 

Bibliography. Ewliya, Siyalqatndmc ii, 
384 sqq. ■= Travels.^ ii. 204 sqq.\ C. Ritter, 
Kieinasicn, i. ao8 sqq.-, H. Barth, Iteise von 
Trapeeunt nach Scutari, Supplement to Peter- 
mann's Geogr. Mitteilungen, Gothai86o, p. 14 sqq. 
(with plan of the town), thereon A. D. Mordt- 
mann’s additions in Ausland, 1863, P- 406 sq., 
414 sq.-, O. Blau in Petermann's Geogr. Mittei- 
luugen, 1865 p. 252; Taylor in the %Hrnal of 
the R. Geogr. iar , 1868, xxvii. 293 sqq.-, 
P. Triantaphyllides, 'H ev nb-erco 
Athens 1866, p. 113 sqq.- X. A. Sideroptilos 
in the Arch. Supplcm. to vol. xviii. of the 
publications of the Greek Syllogos at Constan- 
tinople ; F. and E. Cumont, Stadia Pontica ii. ; 
Voyage d'E.rplcralion archcolcgique dans le Pont, 
p. 296 sqq. (with pictures). 

4. Kara Hisar-i Behramsliah (Bairamshah) 
IS first mentioned by Hamdullah Mustawfl, Nuzhat 
al-Kulub, p. 97; Sidl Re’is (xviih century) visited the 
place on his journey from Stwas to Bozak and 
)vir^ehir^^//- 5 /‘£z/-J/fZ/;/j///r^Stanibul 1312, p. 96). 
In Kutib Celebi’s lime (xviith century) it was a kaza 
of the eyalct Siwas {^^ihdnnumd, p. 622); it is 
now the residence of the Mtidlr of the nahiye 
of the same name of the kaza of Ma'den in 'the 
^nsijalv Yozghad in the wilayet of Angora, of day’s 
journey east of \ ozghad. The place is not marked 
on our maps. 

S-Kara Hisar-i Demir^i, a village in the 
Kaza Corum of the wilayet of Angora, a few hours 
north of the famous ruined site of %uk, given 
in the qiihSnnuma, p. 625, among the Kazas of 
the san^ak of Corum. \V. Hamilton in 1838 was 
the hrst European to visit and describe it (^Researches 
etc., 1- 379, 381, 403; following him Ritter, 

«,7c/i 5 <r«/rrr/, p. 42) 
and A.D. Mordtmann (in Ausland, 1863, p.ySc; 
Sttzungsber. Bayr. Ah., 1861, p. 191 sq.). The ruined 


site of Kata Saray which belongs to it is mentioned 
under this name in the Uyihdniuinui aBo. On our 
maps this Kara Hisar appear.s without an epithet; 
it may be identical with the Kar.r His.ar which the 
older Ottoman chroniclers mention in connection 
with the fightings of prince Muhammad with the 
Yiiruk chief Gozleroghlu about 805 A n. (Leun- 
clavius. Hist. Hdusiilm., col. 386; Sa'd al-Din, i, 200). 

6. Kara Hisar-i Teke (Pqihdn/tuma, p, 638; 
Ahmad VVafik, '.All Djawad, loc. cit ) also called 
Kara Hisar-i Adalia (Ewliya, Travels etc., ii. 705), 
is mentioned by Yakut, Miditjani, iv. 44 as a 
village a day's journey from Antakiya (or rather 
Antaliya). In the time of Ibn Fadl Allah a certain 
Zakariya, a former Mainluk of the lord of Adalia, 
had made himself independent there and ruled a 
small territory which included 3 towns and 12 
strongholds ( 7 Y. £., xiii. 372 sql). The place is still 
mentioned in the surveys of Mehemmed the Con- 
queror (Revue Historique piihl. par I'/nslitut 
d'histoite Turque , part ii. 76) and as a kaza 
of the sandjak of Adalia in the Diilmimtima, lot. 
cit. According to Ahmad Wafik, K. is the capital 
of a nahiye of the kaza of Sirik in Adalia, in the 
wilayet of Konya ; the Sdlndme of this wilayet, 
however, only knows the place-name Sirtk. nor 
is the older name found on our maps, Sirik, a 
miserable village on a tributary of the Kbprii .Su 
(Eurymedon), is the ancient Selge (Ritter, Klein- 
asien, ii. 515 sqq., 653; G, Ilirschfeld, Reise im 
sihhoestlichen Kleinasien in the S. B. Pr. Ak. IV., 
iSfSi P- *34)- The similarity of names is accidental 
because Sirik is originally the name of a Yiiriik clan. 

Besides these towns of the name Kara HisSr and 
Dewele K. dealt with separately (see above, i. 952) 
the following are also given: 

Kara Hisar in the land of Osman (Yajtiit, 
op- cit.)-, this may refer to Karadja Hisar, also 
called Karadja Shehir near Inofiii in the anccstial 
lands of the Ottoman Sultans for which even in 
the older histoiians Kara HLsar is often written. 

Kara Hisar in the land of Ibn Torghttl 
(Ibn Fadl Allah, op. cit., p. 350); no other 
reference is known, unless it is an older name 
for Torghudlu Kasabasi near Manisa. 

Kara Hisar, capital of the Kaza of Na'llu- 
khan, wilayet of Angora (Ahmad Wafik, op. 
cit.), not given in the Salname nor marked on 
the maps. 

Hamam Kara Hisar i, village of the nahiye 
of Giinyiinzi, Kaza of Siwri HisSr, wilayet of An- 
gora (Sdlndme)-, also on the maps. 

Wan Kara Hisari (Ewliya, oV.) ; no other 
reference known. (J. H. Mordtmann) 

KARAK. [See kerak]. 

KARAKALPAK (“black caps”), a Turkish 

people in Central .\ s i a. In the Russian annals 
a people of this name (Cernli Klobutzi) is mentioned 
as early as the twelfth century; whether these 
“black caps" are identical with the modern 
Karakalpalc cannot be definitely ascertained. It is 
not till the end of the xvii'h century that we find 
records of the Kara^lpa^ in Central Asia. According 
to the embassy report of Skibin and Troghin (1694), 
they then lived on the Sir Darya, 10 days’ journey 
below the town of Turkestan. There they are again 
mentioned in the xviiith century as neighbours of 
the land of the KhSns of Khiwa ; about 1722 a 
treaty was concluded by the ambassador Vershinin 
between Peter the Great and the Khan of the Kara 
jjalpak, Abu ’l-Muzaffar Sa'adat 'InSyat Muhammad 
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Bahadur {Polnoye Sob/aniye Zakonow^ 1722, N#. 
4101). The eastern part of the lands of the 
Volga Kalmucks between the Ural mountains and 
the Volga used to be raided by the Karakalpak. 
Even then the Karakalpak lived not only by their 
herds and by their raids but also by agriculture 

with artificial irrigation of their fields — • and 

by fishing (on Lake Aral). They aie said to have 
migrated to Central Asia from the Volga region. 
About the middle of the xviiith century the winter 
quarters of a body of the Karakalpak were on the 
central course of the Sir at Khawas (north of 
Ura-Tiibe); the prince {tin a) of these Karakalpak 
entered into an alliance in 1755 tvith the Atalik 
of Bukhara, Muhammad Rahim ; 3,000 families of 
the Karakalpak were settled at Samarkand and 
received from there 400 ass-loads {kharwar') of 
corn; the son of the tura joined the army of the 
Atalik (Muh. Wafa KarminagI, MS of the .Asiatic 
Museum, c. 581 b, f. I48h). Radloff {Aus Siberun^ 
Leipzig 1893, i. 228) visited in 1868 north-east 
of Samarkand some settlements of the Karakalpak, 
who had immigrated “from the Amti-Uarya not long 
ago”. A consideiable number (about 20,000) still 
live in Farghana at the present day. The Karakalpak 
are said to have been driven out of the lower 
valley of the Sir Darya by the Kazak towards the 
end of the xviiith century ; they are still mentioned 
in the xixth century a little farther south on the 
(now dried up) Yeni Darya a propos of the 
campaigns of Muhammad Rahim, j^an of Khiwa, 
against the land of Kungrat (1807 — 1811). The 
Karalfalpak were then subject to the Khan of 
Kungrat and lived, in part, on the lower course 
of the Amu Darya, especially on the arm of the ! 
river known as the “Kazak”; there they succeeded 
in holding their own even at a later date against 
the Kazak. After the union of Kungrat with Khiwa 
(1811) the Karakalpalf also had to submit to the 
KhSn of Khiwa. but made frequent attempts to 
throw off this yoke; in 1827 the town of Kungrat 
was even captured by them for a time; after the 
suppression of this rising a part of the Karakalpak 
migrated to Farghana {History of Kh lsoa. MS. of 
the Asiatic Museum, 590 ob, f. 30oh — 305h). 
In 1855 the leader of the rebel Karakalpak, Ir- 
Nazar-bi, adopted the title of Khan {ibid.^ f. 516®); 
the fortress built by him near where the Kazak 
flows into Lake Aral, the ruins of which still bear 
his name, did not fall till the following year, and 
then through treachery, into the hands of the 
Khiwans. After the Russian conquest of Khiwa in 
*873, when the Khan had to cede to Russia all 
his possessions east of the main arm of the Amu 
and the most north-western arm of its delta (Talllk 
or Taldik), the land of the Karakalpak also became 
Russian. The area, then separated from lUiiwa, 
was first administered as a separate circle {otdyit)^ 
later as part of the gouvemement of Sir Darya 5 
after the revolution if was constituted a separate 
territory {oblasf). The Karakalpak form about half 
the population there, according to the latest census 
over 110,000 souls. In addition there are about 
20,000 Karakalpak in Khiwa and as many in 
Farghana. 

The dialect of the Karakalpak was first investi- 
gated in 1903 by S. Byelyayewj some of the texts 
then written down were later published (19^7) 
in the Protokoll Zakasfiyskago Kruzka lyubiteley 
Arkheologii etc., parts 3 and 4. Information on the 
Karakalpa^ is given in all books on Turkestan 
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audits population^ e. g. Fr. v. Schwartz, Turkestan^ 
p. 17; Kostenko, Tuj'kestanskiy Kray^ St. Peters- 
burg 1880, i. 329 Masal'skiy, Turkestanskiy 

Kray^ St. Petersburg 1913, p. 390^7.; Aziatskawa 
Rossiwa^^X. Petersburg 1914, an official publication, 
i, 163 sq.\ Vambery, Das Turkenvolk in seinen 
ethnologischen und ethnographischen Beziehungen^ 
Leipzig 1885, p. 373 sq. No special monograph 
has so far been devoted to the study of the 
Karakalpak people. (W. Barthold) 

KARA KH ALIL. [See cendereli]. 

KARA KHITAI (or Kara Khitai), the usual 
name since the vi^k (xii^k) century in Muhammadan 
sources for the Kitai people, mentioned by the 
Chinese from the eighth century A. D. onwards, 
who were probably Tunguz (according to another 
view Mongol). In the Turkish Oryion inscriptions 
the Kitai are several times mentioned as enemies 
of the Turks in the extreme east of the area 
visited by the Turks in their campaigns', according 
to Chinese sources, they lived in the southern 
part of Manchuria. From the beginning of the 
tenth century the Kitai carried on a campaign of 
conquest, conquered the northern part of China and 
founded a dynasty which as a Chinese ruling house 
was called Liao (916). Even the founder of the 
dynasty, Apaoki, was able to subdue Northern 
Mongolia, which had been conquered by the Kirghiz 
about 840; Apaoki himself visited Karakorum in 
924 and is said to have received an Arab, i. e. 
Muhammadan, embassy there (Bretschneider, 
val Researches from Eastern Asiatic Sources^ London 
1910, i. 265), the first record of the appearance 
of Muslims in this region; it was probably only 
a trading caravan (Mongolia, of course, lay outside 
the usual range of Aiabic geographical literature, 
for which the Kirghiz were the extreme north- 
eastern people). 1 he house of Liao succeeded in 
holding its ground against the national Sung dy- 
nasty which had arisen in South China since 960; 
not till about 1125 were the Kitai driven from 
China and Eastern Asia by another Tunguz people, 


the Djurdjen. • u j 

Even before settling in China the Kitai had 
adopted Chinese civilization to a greater extent 
than other nomadic peoples; in contrast to the 
cult of the rising sun predominant among the 
other nomads of the East, they had borrowed from 
the Chinese the cult of the South; with this fact 
is no doubt connected the spread of this cult among 
the Mongols, and throughout ^the Mongol Empire 
in Central Asia generally (see W. Bartholds essay 
in the Zapiski vast. old. arkh., obshc.^ 55 sq.). 

As the Djurdjen did later, the Kitai formed a 
system of writing of their own based on the 
Chinese hieroglyphic system (about 920 A. D. with 
some 1000 characters). A statement in the official 
“History of the Liao” {Liao-sM) where, according 
to de Groot’s translation, there is mentioned an 
alphabet prepared for the Kitai (“small characters, 
few in number and all arranged in rows ) by the 
foreign wise man, Tiet-ts’ik (according to F. W. 
K. Muller, perhaps = Christian), is explained 

by Marquart to mean that about this time (the 
statement refers to the reign of Apaoki) the sounds 
of the language were reproduced in an alphabet 
of western origin (perhaps modelled on the Uighur) 
(Siizungsber, d. Breuss. Akad..^ * 9 ^ 2 , p. 500 j^.); 
documents or inscriptions in this alphabet have 
so far not been found. On the other hand we 
have specimens of Kitai writing in the alphabet 

47 
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modelled on the Chinese. Quite recently P. Pelliot 
(yourn. Asiat.^ Ser. ii,iv. 174) mentions a Chinese 
“maigre vocabulaire” of the language of the Kitai. 

As early as the first quarter of the eleventh 
century (according to some 403=1012/3, ac- 
cording to others 408 = 1017/8) an attack was 
made by the Khita or Kitai (not yet called Kara 
Kbitai) against Muslim lands; they are said to 
have advanced within 8 days’ journey of Balasa- 
ghun [q. v.]_ and were only driven back from 
there by the Uek Khans [q.v.]. In what connection 
this campaign stands with events in Eastern Asia 
is not known; Marquart’s attempt (Ostlurkische 
Diakktstiidien^ Berlin 1914, Abh. der Kon. Gcs. 
dtr Wiss. in Gottingen^ phil.-hist. Klas$e^ New 
Series, vol. xiii., N®. i, p. 194 jy.) to find with 
the help of de Groot some reference in the Liao- 
SM which might be connected with this campaign 
has not been successful. On the campaign itself 
see Ibn al-A^ir, ed. Tornberg, ix. 209 ry. ; 
Marquart, Ostturk. DiaUktst.^ p. 54; Barthold, 
Turkestan etc., ii. 294. 

More important for the Muslim world was the 
western movement of the Kitai after the destruction 
of their empire in China by the Djurdjen (in 
Muslim sources later called Curcit) about H25. It 
was not the migration of a whole people; a part 
of the Kitai remained in China under the rule of 
Ae Cjurdjen and at a later date, in the time of 
Cingis Khan [q. v.], took the opportunity to rebel 
against the dynasty and to restore the kingdom of 
the Kitai as a Mongol vassal state. Kitai is, of 
course, still the usual name for China among 
Mongols^ and Russians; in Muhammadan sources 
the Kitai who remained in China as well as those 
who migrated westwards are called Kara Khitai. 
The Chinese historians continue to regard the 
Kitai dynasty expelled from China as a Chinese 
imperial dynasty under the name “Western Liao”, 
with posthumous titles, reign periods, etc. — probably 
the only example of the members of a dynasty 
of foreign origin being regarded as Chinese emperors 
even after their expulsion from China. But the 
statements of the Chinese annals regarding the 
Western Liao are very inaccurate as regards 
chronology and in other respects also very meagre. 
The Chinese can only report one march of the 
Kitai through the modern Chinese Turkestan; from 
Muhammadan sources we know that it was not this 
migration that led to the formation of a Kitai 
kingdom in the West; on the contrary, these Kitai 
were completely defeated by Arslan Khan Ahmad 
b. Hasan, prince of Kashghar, a few d.ays’ jou'rney 
beyond this town. Ibn al-Athir (cf. the account 
in his ChronuU, xi. 55) places this battle in the 
year 522 (1128); perhaps it took place a few 
years later, as it is mentioned as a very recent 
event m the letter sent in name of Sultan Sandjar 

to the Caliph s virier in Ramadan, 527 (July 6 

Aug. 4, 1133) (Barthold, Turkestan etc., i. ac 
another branch of the migration 
of the Kitai by a more northern route met with 
more success; we get the fullest account of it 
from Djuwaini ( To" t ikh-i Qiahdn-Kus_hdi. ed. Mirra 
• luh ^arwml, ii. 86 ry.; translation in d’Ohsson, 
Hist, des Mongols, i 441 sq. and following him 
in Bretschneider, Mediaez-al Researches etc i 
22s According to this account, the Kar5 

Khita, advanced through the land of the Kirdhir 
(on the \ enisei), then south-westwards to the re^n 
of the modern Cugaiak, where they built the town 


of Imil. From there as a base they occupied 
without opposition the town of Balasaghun [q. v.], 
whither the Muslim ruler of this region of thellek 
Khan dynasty had summoned them against his 
enemies; it was only from here, i. e. from the 
Noith, that they conquered Kashghar and Khotan 
and later Ma-wara’-al-Nahr and Khwarizm; the 
king of this land, AtsTz (1128 — 1156), had to 
bind himself to pay a yearly tribute of 30,000 
dinars. On the fighting in Ma-wara’-al-Nahr and 
Khwarizm we are particnlarly well informed by 
Ibn al-.'Vthir as well as by a few earlier sources 
like ‘Imad al-Din (Houtsma, Recueil de textes rel. 
a Vhist. des Seljoucides, vol. ii.) and Rawandi 
(^Rdhat al-Sudur,e.di. Muh. Ikbal, esp. p. 172 ry.); 
the material is utilised in Barthold’s Turkestan 
etc. and in Marquart’s Osttiirkische Dialektstudien. 
In Ramadan, 531 (May-June, 1137) the Khan of 
Samarkand, Mahmud, was defeated at Khodjand 
and on Safar 5, 536 (Sept. 9, 1141) his powerful 
overlord, Sultan Sandjar, in the desert of Katwan 
north of Samarkand, After this the kingdom of 
the Kara Khitai stretched from the land of the 
Kirghiz (on the Yenisei) in the north for a time 
as far as Baikh in the south, from Khwarizm in 
the west to the land of the Uighurs (see BIshbalIk) 
in the east, with its ruler’s residence on the Cu 
[q. v.] at BalasSghun The ruler bore the title 
Gurklian, which is explained by 2 iuwainl (ii. 86 
below) as “Khan of Khans” iJChan-i Khandn ') : 
the word GXir is perhaps reproduced by the Chinese 
Ye-lu (family name of the Liao emperors). Unlike 
the other nomad empires no fiefs w'ere granted 
either to the relatives of the Gurkhan or to other 
persons of high rank; the first GUrkhUn is .“aid 
to have allowed no one command of more than 
100 men. On the other hand almost everywhere 
(Balasaghun perhaps formed the only exception) 
the native dynasties continued to exist as vassals 
of the Gurt&an', these vassal states probably 
formed the gi eater part of the empire. The level 
of taxation was, as in China, fixed by the number 
of houses; a dinar was levied on every house. 
The language of the government seems to have 
been Chinese. The son-in-law of the Gurkhan is 
called fumd (Chinese “son-in-law”) in Djuwaini 
(thus Defremery in his note on Mirkhond, Hist, 
des Sultans du Kharezm, Paris 1882, p. 1 24; in 
the edition by Muh. KazwInI, ii. 17, 18 and 20, 
farma)-, in the account of the Khita in 'Awfl 
{Lubai al-Albdb, ed. Browne, ii. 385) we appear 
to find the well-known Chinese word paiza (so 
to be read for bd nayzd), later also adopted by 
the Mongols. Even under the rule of the pagan 
Kara Khitai the Muslims appear, however, to have 
retained their leading positions ; the wealthy 
merchant prince, Mahmud Bai, is mentioned by 
Djuwaini (ii. 89) as vizier of the last Gurkhan. 

In Kashghar about this time we find a Christian 
bishop (Assemani, Bibl. Orient., Ill, part ii. 502); 
to the same period also belong the oldest Christian 
inscriptions on the (^u (Zapiski vast. otd. arkh. 
obskf., viii. 26; W. Barthold, Zur Geschichte des 
Christentums etc., Tubingen 1901, p. 58); but 
Islam also seems to have made progress during 
this period. In the story of the conquests of the Kara 
Khitai, the country of the princes of BalasSghun 
appears as the frontier land of the Muslim world; 
in the beginning of the xiii*h century two Mu- 
hammadan principalities are mentioned north of 
the Hi [q. v.j (one in the northern part of the 
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modern Semiryecye and one at Kuldja). After the 
destruction of the kingdom of the Kara Khitai 
and of that of the Naiman prince Kiicluk, which 
succeeded it although over a much smaller area, 
the last Kara Khitai, as is apparent from the 
account of the journey of the Chinese envoy 
Wu-ku-sun (1220 — I22l), had to adopt hfuslim 
customs and Muslim garments (llretschneider, 
Mediaeval Researches etc., i. 29). All this says 
little in favour of Marquart’s 

studien., p. 209) idea of the civilization of the 
Kara Khitai, which, according to him, stood 
“brilliantly out from its miserable surroundings”. 

The first Gurkhan died, according to Ibn al- 
Athir, xi. 57, in Radjab, 537 (Jan. 20 — Febr. 18, 
1142); he was followed by his widow “and his 
son Muhammad”. Marquart wants to read ihnatu 
"^animihi for ibnuhti Muhammad (Osltiirk. Dialektst.^ 
p. 237); but it is nowhere stated that the wife 
of the Gurhhdn was also his cousin; moreover, 
according to Chinese sources, she was only regent 
for her son who was still a minor. The latter, 
of course, cannot have been called Muhammad; 
but how the text is to be emended must remain 
unsettled (the reading ua-ibniihu Muhammad is 
also found in the Bulak edition, xi. 36). In the 
Muhammadan sources we find no complete list of 
the GurtAdns with particulars of their dales; the 
only references to these are scanty and contra- 
dictory. Ejuwainl in his chapter on the Kara 
lyiitai (ii. 88 sql) only mentions the widow and 
the brother of the first Gurkhdn\ in another pass- 
age (ii. 17J he also mentions, as do the Chinese 
annals, the rule of the daughter of the first 
Gurkhau\ the same queen is mentioned by Ra- 
wandi {Rahat al-Sudur^ p. 174), but he makes 
her reign down to his time, i. e. to the beginning 
of the thirteenth century, which cannot be correct. 
A more accurate list of the Gurkhans is given 
by the Chinese annals, but their tiadition also is 
obviously inaccurate, especially in its chronolo- 
gical data. Marquart’s endeavour {loe. eil.) to bring 
the Muhammadan and Chinese sources into agree- 
ment and thus to date the reigns of the different 
rulers seems in general to be successful. According 
to him, the widow of the Gurkhan reigned till 
1150, his son till 1163, his daughter till 1178 
and his grandson till 1211. The latter is men- 
tioned in the Chinese annals and, according to 
the usual pronunciation of the characters concerned, 
was called Ci-lu-ku; Marquart (following De Groot) 
reads Tirgu. 

Under this ruler took place the fall of the 
iQiitai kingdom, brought about partly by the ac- 
tivities of the Muslim rulers in the west and 
partly by the Mongol inundation, then just breaking; 
cf. the accounts thereon in Barthold and Marquart 
an^ also the articles burhan, BUKHARA, ciNGlZ 
^an and Muhammad b. takash. As happened 
elsewhere also, it was here not always the conflict 
vu that was the deciding factor. The 

S*arizmsliSh Muhammad, afterwards leader of 
the Muhammadan movement, relied in the early 
years of his reign for assistance against his Muslim 
pagan Kara Khitai, as well as 
e ^spiritual rulers {sudur^ of Bukhara. The rising 
® Othman, prince of Samarkand, against the 
• ^itai is explained by DjuwainI (ii. 91) as 
refusal of the Gurkhan to give his 
aughter in marriage to this prince. Later, under 
6 influence of the estrangement between ‘^Otlimao 
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and his Muhammadan liberator and father-in-law 
Muhammad, this matrimonial alliance nevertheless 
took place [}bid.^ ii. 124); the rising of the Mu- 
hammadan population of Ma-wara^-al-Nahr against 
their liberator had to be put down with ruthless 
vigour and bloodshed (609 = 1212). In contra- 
diction to the view of these happenings given by 
DjuwainI, the Gurkhan wms in reality deprived of 
his power a year earlier, in 1211, by Kiicluk, 
prince of the Naiman. The attitude of this ori- 
ginally Christian, later pagan (probably Buddhist) 
ruler to the Muslim population did not always 
remain uniform; he appears as an ally of the 
Muslim enemies of the Gurkhan and as an ally 
of the prince of Kashghar (cf. the text of Djamal 
al-Kurashr in Barthold’s Turkestan etc., i. 133) 
He afterwards became a most bitter enemy of 
Islam. In his reign took place the first and only 
persecution of Islam in Cential Asia; public Muslim 
worship was suppressed, the Muslims forced either 
to adopt Christianity or the religion of the pagans 
or at least to adopt the clothing of the Kara 
Khitai. Those who resisted were, like the I’ro- 
testants under Louis XIV, punished by having 
soldiers billetted on them. The only source on 
this point is Djuwaini (i. 49 sq.'). By Cinglz Khan’s 
victory over Kiicluk the religious persecution was 
ended; the former Muslim subjects of the Kara 
IDiitai, who had as early as t2il been in negoti- 
ation with Cingiz Khan, received complete freedom 
of religion under Mongol rule. The Muslim dress 
was now adopted (cf. above) by the remaining 
Kara lOiitai, which was the very reverse of 
Kucluk’s law. Neither inscriptions nor buildings 
nor any other trace whatever of the rule of the 
Kara ^itai have survived in Central Asia. 

On the rule of a former “Amir” of the Giir- 
kluin and his descendants in Kirman see burS^, 
HADJIB and KIRMAN. (W. BARTHOLD) 

KARA KIRGIZ. [See kirgiz]. 

iCARAKOL, Karaghul. [See karaulJ. 

KARAKORUM (KARAKORAM), a chain of mou n- 
tains in the centre of Asia lying north of 
and almost parallel to the Himalayas. The range 
extends westwards as far as 73° of Long. ; it has 
not yet been definitely ascertained how far it runs 
eastwards. At one time the eastern limit was 
thought to be the pass of the Kara^^orum, but, 
according to the views of several famous geo- 
graphers, the range runs much farther into Tibet 
and the Tang-Ia should, they think, be regarded 
as a part of the Karakorum. This idea was first 
put forward by Klaproth in 1836 and is now held 
by Burrard, Sven Hedin and others who further 
regard the Trans-Himalaya as belonging to the 
Karakorum system. If this is accurate, the whole 
system would be about 1250 miles long. 

The highest elevations are found in the part 
west of the pass of Karakorum. There we find 
several peaks over 26,500 feet high and countless 
summits over 23,000 feet. The highest peak 

probably the second highest in the world — - 

is Mount Godwin Austen, indicated on the Survey 
of India maps as K 2, but which seems to have 
been long known as Chogo-ri among the natives. 
This giant attains a height of 28,265 feet. 

This western part of the Karakorum possesses 
a wild and imposing natural beauty ; it is covered 
with eternal snows over a considerable extent. 
The snow line runs from 15,500 feet north of the 
principEil chain to i*/^ooQ in the south. 
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If we exclude the polar regions the largest 
glaciers in the world are found in this part of 
the Karakorum. The Siachen glacier is 45 miles 
long and covers a surface of about 1,000 square 
miles. The Baltoro, Hispara and Biafo glaciers 
are only a little less than the Siachen. The plateau 
out of which rises the Karakorum has an average 
height of 10,000 feet. The whole region is excess- 
ively dry because the rain (snow, hail) falls almost 
exclusively on the high mountains. The vegetation 
in the valleys is very slight and is confined to the 
vicinity of torrents and streams. At the terminations 
of the glaciers we find — very often on a little 
plain — a very beautiful alpine flora. 

The Karakorum is the most important watershed 
in Central Asia, dividing the rivers which running 
northwards empty their waters into the deserts of 
this part of the world, and running southwards 
into the Indian Ocean. 

The principal pass is the col of Karakorum 
(18,550 feet), through which runs the important 
trade route between Chinese Turkestan and Kashmir. 
It is difficult and dangerous. In their long journey 
countless beasts of burden perish of exhaustion 
or in the avalanches. The mountains take their 
name from the pass. But, as Karakorum means 
“black debris”, the name is not very appropriate. 
It is found for the first time in a map by Elphinstone 
published in 1815. On this map the range in 
question is indicated by the name Moor Taugh 
or Karrakoorrum Mountains. 


The first traveller to write on the mountains 
now called ICarakorum was MirzS Haidar, a prince 
of Chinese Turkestan, a propos of his journey 
from Yarkand to Leh, capital of Tadak, in 1533. 
The exploration proper of the Karakorum only 
began in 1808 when Elphinstone visited these 
regions. The more systematic and detailed explo- 
ration of the high mountains proper was only 
begun in 1892 by Sir Martin Conway’s expedition, 
which has been followed by several others. ' 
Bibliography. M. Elphinstone, An Ac- 
cou/it of the Kingdom of Catibul, 1815; Cun- 
ningham, Ladnk^ <854; G. Bonvalat, De Paris 
au Tonkin a trovers le Tibet inconnu., 1842; 
H. von Schlagintweit, Reisen in IndUn und 
Hochasun, 1871; F. von Richthofen, China, 
1877; W. W. Rockhill, Diary of a Journey 
through Mongolia and Tibet in iSgi and 1802- 
Georg Wegener, Versuch einer Orographic del 
Ru’cn-lun, 1891; F. Grenard, Mission scienti- 
fiqne dans la Haute Asie, 1890—95 1898- 

Martin Conway, Climbing and Exploration in 
the Aarakoram-Himalayas, 1894; J. L. Dutreuil 
de Rhins, Mission Scientifique dans la Haute 
Asie, 1897; Arthur Neve, Picturesque Kashmir, 
1900-, O. T. Crosby, Tibet and Turkestan, 
1905; S. G. Burrard and H. H. Hayden, A 
s^tch of the Geography and Geology of the 
Himalaya Mountains and Tibet, 1907; Bullock 
Workman, Ice-bound Heights of Mustagh.iacA- 
do.. The Call of the Snouy Hispar, 1910- 
do., Two Summers in the Ice-wilds of 
Extern Karakorum, 1917; F. Freeh, Aus der 
Vartett der Erde, 1911; Filippo de Fillippi, 
Rarakcrum and Western Himalaya, 1912’ 

Cat'hav, 1912! 

Arthur Neve Thirty Years in kashmir, 
igij, Jacot Guillarmod, Six mots dans IHi- 
le Karakorum et PHindu-Kush ■ Sven 
Hedin, Southern Tibet, 1922; Ph. C. Visser 


Naar Himalaya en Kara-korum, 1 923; do., 

Wetenschappelijke Bijlage, 1924. 

(Ptt. C. Visser) 

KARAKORUM, a town in Mongolia on 
the Orkhon, in the thirteenth century for a short 
time (about 1230 — 1260) the capital of the Mon- 
gol Emperois, now in ruins. The fullest accounts 
of the towm are given among European travellers 
by Rubruk (Latin edition in Recueil de Voyages 
et de Memoires, 1839, iv. 345 sq.\ transl. by 
W. W. Rockhill, Hakluyt Society, 2ud series, 
especially p. 220 with the translator’s notes) and 
among Muslim historians by gjuwaini [q. v.], Td- 
rikh-i Dfihdn Gu.shai, ed. Mirza Muhammad Kaz- 
winl, especially i, 169 sq. and 192. The fullest 
account of the ruins (by the members of the 
Orkhon expedition of 1891) is in Sbornik Trudow 
Orkhonskoy Ekspedicii, part i. (1892); in RadlofTs 
Atlas der Alterthiimer der Mongolei is a plan of the 
ruins (PI. xxxvi.) and a squeeze of a large (not 
completely preserved) Persian inscription (PI. xlviii ); 
on the latter see E. Blochet in T'oung Pao, 1897, 
viii. 309 sqq. As Djuwaini rightly remarks, a 
little below Karakorum there were the ruins of 
the old (viiith — ix'h century) Uighur capital Ordu 
baltk (“court town”) which, from being in ruins, 
was then called Mo-balfk (“bad town”) and is now 
known as Khara-Balgasun (“black town”). The city 
built by the Mongol Emperor Cdegei (1229 — 1241) 
was also at first officially known as Ordu-baI!k; 
the name Karakorum was a popular one. On 
linguistic grounds Karakorum cannot, as Rockhill 
supposes, be a corruption of Kara Kiiren (“black 
camp”) but means “black debris” (cf. Radloff, 
Versuch tines Wbrterbuchs etc., s. v. Kortini), a name 
still frequently found in mountainous regions. As 
EjuwainI expressly remarks, this was the original 
name of the mountain region round the sources 
of the Orkjion. The statement ascribed by Rockhill 
(following d’Oh.sson) to Djuwaini that the town 
was half a farsakh long does not seem to be found 
in the printed text of the Ta^rtkh-i Diihan Gushdi 
nor in manuscripts. Rubruk describes Karakorum 
as a small town not larger than the faubourg 
St. Denys in Paris; the monastery of St. Denys 
far surpassed in size the palace of the Mongol 
emperor. The ruins of the Mongol Karakorum 
indeed indicate a town of very moderate size ; the 
Uighur Ordu-ballk was considerably larger. On the 
other hand there was much building in Karakorum 
during the city’s brief period of splendour; Rubruk 
as well as Djuwaini give full descriptions of the 
imperial p.alaces built in the city and around it, 
some by Chinese and others by Muhammadan 
architects; according to Rubruk, Russian and 
Western European architects also shared in the 
building operations at a later date. Two farsakh 
east of Karakorum lay, according to Djuwaini, the 
palace of Targhu-bal!k (“city of precious stuffs, 
brought as presents”). 

After the Mongol Emperors had removed their 
residence to China, Karakorum was only the seat 
of the governor of Mongolia ; according to Marco 
Polo (transl. Yule-Cordier, London 1903, i 226), 
who was not himself in Karakorum, the palace of 
the governor was in the citadel. After the Mongol 
dynasty was driven out of China (1368) the Emperors 
returned to Karakorum ; after the dissolution of the 
dynasty in the xvih century the city lost all impor- 
tance ; at the present day the great Buddhist monastery 
of Erdeni-Tsu is there. (W. Barthold) 
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^:ARA-K0YUN-LU (Turkish “those of the 
Black Sheep”), a Turkoman dynasty which 
reigned in Persia and Mesopotamia from 777 
(1375) to 873 (1468). In the reign of the Dj a- 
la’irid Sultan Uwais, Baiiam Khwadja, chief of 
the family of the Beharlu, had obtained an im- 
portant position at the court of the Sultan through 
his valour; at the latter's death he seized al- 
Mawsil, Sindjar and Ardjish. When he died in 
782 — 1380, his son Kara Muhammad Turmush, 
who was in the service of Sultan Ahmad, son of 
Uwais, came back to succeed him and fell in a 
battle in Syria (792 = 1390). The son of this 
Kara Muhammad, Kara A’usuf, proclaimed himself 
independent and chose Tabriz as his capital. He 
made war on Timur, took refuge with Bayazid 
Yildirim and took advantage of the conqueror’s 
campaign in Asia Minor to seize 'Irak 'Arabi, 
but he could not defend Baghdad against Mirza 
Abo Bakr, sent against him by Timur, and retired 
to Egypt to the Mamliik Sultans, who kept him 
prisoner for some time. On Timur’s death he 
was released, collected the thousand men who 
had accompanied him , took Diyar Bakr after 
overcoming a thousand difficulties, defeated Mirza 
Abo Bakr in the vicinity of Nakhcewan (809 = 
1406), recaptured Tabriz and settled himself there. 
The following year he again defeated this prince, 
accompanied by his father Miran .Shah, who fell 
on the field of battle. He took as colleague on 
the throne his son Pir Budak, who had been 
adopted by Sultan Ahmad. He took Diyar Bakr 
from Kara 'Othman Bayendiri, put Sultan Ahmad 
to death after his defeat and capture not far from 
Tabriz, seized 'Irak 'Arabi (813 =1410) and made 
peace with Kara 'Othman after defeating him. 
He destroyed the army sent against him by Shaikh 
Ibrahim, king of Shirwan, and Kustendil, king 01 
Georgia. In 822 (1419) he captured al-Sultaniya, 
Kazwin and Sawa, towns of 'Iiak 'Adjami. Shah 
Rtikh, son and successor of Timur, was leading 
a vast army against him when he fell ill and 
died in Dhu ’1-Hi^dja of the same year (Decem- 
ber) in the town of Udjan, at the age of 65, 
after reigning 14 years. His body was despoiled 
by the Turkomans and lay for two days without I 
burial; then he was buried at Ardjish beside his 
grandfather Bairam Khwadja. 

His eldest son Amir Iskandar, having reunited 
the scattered members of his tribe, took the field 
against Shah Rukh and was defeated after a battle 
lasting two days (824 = 1421); but he seized the 
opportunity of his opponent’s return to Khorasan 
to regain A^arbaidjan. He defeated and slew 
Shams al-Din, Sultan of Akhlat (828), Sultan 
Ahmad, chief of the Kurds, and 'Izz al-Din Shir 
(830 = 1426). He recaptured Shirwan and al- 
Sultantya. He fought again with Shah Rukh in 
832 (1429) and, despite the bravery of his brother 
Qjahan ^ah, he lost the battle and fled into 
Asia Minor; then, taking advantage of the fact 
that the Timiirid sovereign had placed on his 
throne his other brother Abu Sa'id, he returned to the 
charge, captured his brother and put him to death. 
On the complaint of the people of Shirwan. who 
had been ruined by the plundering, Shah Rukh 
sent a new army in 838 (1434) with which Dj a- 
han §hah and Shah 'Ali, his nephew, joined for- 
ces. Not being able to make a stand, Iskandar 
fled and came back again when Diahan Shah had 
been installed by the Timurid, but he was de- 


feated and shut himself up in the castle of 
Alendjak, where he was murdered by his son 
Kobad at the instigation of one of his wives, 
who had fallen in love with the young man 
(^41=1437). He had leigned for sixteen years. 

Mirza Djahan Shah, appointed by Shah Rukh 
(839 = 1435), engaged in the reorganisation of 
Adharbaidjan and added to it new provinces , 
Trak 'Adjami (856 = 1452), Isfahan, in which the 
inhabitants were massacred, Kars, Kirman and 
Khorasan (862 = 1458), where he established his 
capital in the town of Herat. He rvas obliged to 
make peace with the Timurid Sultan Abu Sa'id, 
who took the field against him, by giving up the 
latter province to him because his son Hasan had 
escaped from his prison and had succeeded in 
taking Adharbaidjan. After an exceedingly swift 
march, on which he laid the country passed through 
waste and many beasts of burden peiished, he 
captured his son and banished him from the 
country. Another of his sons, Pir Budak, whom 
he had deprived of his office as governor of 
pars because of his evil conduct and relegated to 
Baghdad, rebelled in 869 (1465) and sustained a 
siege for a year. He then obtained by a ruse the 
submission of Pir Budak, puf bim to death and 
replaced him by his other son Muhammad Mirza. 
He reigned undisputed over the whole of Adhar- 
baidjan, the two ‘Iraks and Kirman as well as 
over the coast of 'Oman. Winter prevented him 
from putting into operation his plans against Diyar 
Bakr (871 =1466). On his return, while out 
hunting, he was surprised by his enemy Dzun 
Hasan Bayendiri and killed while trying to escape, 
at the age of 70 after a reign of 32 years (on 
the I2th of Rabi' II = Nov. 21). _ 

Hasan 'Ali, his exiled son, whom UzQn Hasan 
had welcomed, and whose brain was affected by 
his 25 years in prison, gathered together a body 
of bad characters and marched on Tabriz where 
his brother Husain 'All, the dervish, who had 
been crowned king in spite of himself, had just 
been murdered as a result of feminine Intrigues. 
He ascended the throne, distributed his wealth 
to the mob and avenged his brother. Abandoned 
by the army leaders who went over to the camp 
of Dzun Hasan, he tried to raise the people of 
Hamadhan but was captured and put to death in 
873 (1468). This was the end of the main branch 
of the family. 

The branch which reigned at Baghdad consists 
of the following succession of princes; 1. Shah 
Muhammad, son of Kara Yusuf (died 837 — I433)i 
had been entrusted by his father with the ad- 
ministration of this province, but he was deprived 
of it after 23 years by 2. his brother EspSn, 
who reigned 12 years and died in 848 (1444)- 
3. His son Fulad succeeded him; it was in his 
reign that Cjahan Shah took Bagdad and thus 
put an end to this line. 

Bibliography. Mlrkhwand, Rawdat al-^fa.^ 
the whole of Book vi. and particularly p. 133, 
l68, 188, 194, 210, 251, 260; Khwandimir, 
mtib al-Siyar, III, part iii., especially p. loi, 
ios, 1 15, 120, 124, 133; Munadjdjim Bash!, 
iii. 149 sqq.\ Cl. Huart, Histoire dc Bagdad.^ 
p.’ 22—25. (Cl. Huart) 

KARAKUM (Turkish “black sand”), a desert 
in Russian Turkestan, between the AmU 
Darya, the Ust Urt and the ranges of hills on the 
Caspian, contrasted with Kfztl-Kum (“red sand”), 
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the desert between the Sir Darya and the AmiJ 
Darya. The Karakum (area 148,000 sq. miles) is a 
still more dreary waste and possesses even fewer 
fertile areas than the K!rtl-kum. The sandy stretches 
north of the Sir as far as Lake Calkar are called 
“little KarSkum”; cf. Franz Mahatschek, Landcs- 
kunde von Rtissisch-Turkestan ^ Stiittg.art 1921, 
p. 15 ry., 2S5 and Index. The Karakum mentioned 
by Djuwaim in the Taj'rlkh-i Qj^ihdn Gushai is, 
in the opinion of the editor, probably identical 
with the little Karakum (the readings of the MSS. 
are not certain ; cf. edition by Mirza Muh. Kazwini, 
Gibb Mem. Series, vol. xvi., part i. 69 ry., ii. lol jy.). 

_ (W. Barthold) 

KARAKUL, Baha' al-DIn Ibn ^ABD Allah 
(i. e. son of an unknown father) al-AsadI (mamluk 
of Asad al-Dln Shirkuh) al-ROmi (boin in Asia 
Minor) al-Maiiki al-NasirI, officer of Malik 
al-Nasir Yusuf (i.e. Saladin), a eunuch, received 
his liberty from Shirkuh and was appointed an 
Amir. By the time of Shlrkuh’s death (564 =r 1 169) 
he was already playing an influential part; it is 
said that it was due to him and the Kadi 'Isa 
al-Hakkari that the Caliph al-'Adid appointed 
Saladin vizier. After the suppression of the rebel- 
lion fomented after al 'Adid’s death by his Cham- 
berlain, the eunuch Muhaman al-ghilafa, Karakush 
was appointed Chamberlain. In this capacity he 
had the surveillance of the family of the late 
Caliph and is said to have administered his office 
with great strictness. To prevent the family of 
the Caliph increasing, he separated men and women. 
Saladin gave him the task of building the citadel 
of Cairo and extending the city walls to include 
Cairo and Fustat; later he was asked to fortify 
and defend 'Akka. When the town fell in 587 
(1191) after eighteen months’ fighting he was 
taken prisoner ; Saladin ransomed him a few 
months later for the high sum of 20,000 dinais 
.■\fter the death of Saladin in 589 (1193) h( 
entered the service of his son al-Malik al-'Azij 
Uthman and was trusted to represent the Sultar 
when the latter was out of Egypt. When the Sul- 
tan felt his end approaching (595 =^iiqa) hr 
designated his son al-.Maiik al-Mansur his successoi 
and Karakush his regent. In keeping with this 
wish, the young ruler appointed him Atabeg al- 
though Karakush was now very old. He only held 
his post for a very short time as most of the 
Amirs and the head of the chancellery, Ibn Mam- 
mali, declared him incapable of ruling, presumably 
on account of his great age. Elis supporters, who 
considered him the most worthy, consulted .Saladin’s 
adviser, al-Kadi al-Fadil [q. v.], but the latter 
who had retired from political life, would not be 
drawn into the question. Finally the Amirs asked 
al-Mansur's unde, al-Malik al-Afdal, to take over 
the regency. After this we find only one mention 
of Karakush, when SultSn al-'Adil, who had seized 
the throne ,n 596 (1200), had two of bis nephews 
taken to the house of Karakush as prisoners. He 
led a )^r later. Contemporary historians, like 

Imad al-Din al-Katib al-Lsfahanl, bestow the highest 

praise upon him, as do later writers, like al- 
. lakrizi and Ibn T.aghrlberdf, and describe him 
■TS the ablest man of his day. They give him 
p.yticular credit for his .activity as a builder. Be- 
sides the buiiding.s already mentioned, his house, 
his hippodrome and the br dge at Gizeh, which 
he built out of stones from the Pyramids at Mem- 
puis, are mentioned. 


In the same period a “Karaklish” became no- 
torious as a type of stupidity. A series of .ab .urd 
verdicts are related in a work entitled Kitab al- 
Fashush ft Ahkam KarTikush^ “the book of the 
stupidity in the judgments of Karakush”. Accoiding 
to HadjdjI Khalifa, the above mentioned Ibn Mam- 
mati was the author of this book. Casanova (see 
Fibl.') in his elaborate study on Karakush quotes 
three manuscripts; 1) a Cairo manuscript which 
contains a brief selection from the Kitiib al- 
Fashush\ the author is there given as Ibn Mammatl; 
2) a Paris manuscript the author of which is given 
as al-SOyiitl, certainly wrongly as in the intro- 
duction Ibn TaghriberdI is wrongly quoted and 
given a wrong praenomen, which one can hardly 
credit of al-SuyutI; 3) a Cairo manuscript which 
is a later version, in which Karakush is called a 
Sultan and the number of his “verdicts” is in- 
creased, by 'Abd al-Salam al-I.akani of the year 
1200 (1786), These “verdicts" have nothing to do 
with state-craft but are court verdicts; they are 
typical, well known anecdotes, current among other 
nations also. A special investigation has not yet 
been made of the problem. Casanova endeavours 
to show that the work is a pamphlet against 
Karakush, whom, he says, Ibu Mammatl hated as 
an exceedingly severe man. It is not known 
whether Ibn Mammatl collected and published 
these anecdotes in the life-time of Karakush. Ibn 
KballikSn rightly points out that it is impossible 
that a man such as is described in the anecdotes 
could have held high offices of state. Nor is 
anything known of a particular feud between Ibn 
Mammatl and Karakush except that Ibn Mammatl 
had protested in 595 (1199) .against the appoint- 
ment of this then very old man; Karakush is 
described by the Frankish chroniclers as advanced 
in years even in 585(1189) at the siege of 'Akka; 
he is said even to have known Godfiey de Bouillon. 
One thing is clear from Ibn Khallikan’s obser- 
vation : the anecdotes given by Ibn Mammatl were 
referred to our Karakush. 

Bibliography. Abu Shama, Kildb al- 
Rawfatainfi A^bar al-Dawlatain.^ Cairo 1287 — 
88, it. 244, containing an appreciation by ‘Imad 
al-Din al-Katib al-Jsfahani of Karakush ; Ibn 
I^allikan, Wafayal al-A’'yan.^ ed. Wustenfeld, 
544 (transl. de Slane, ii. 520^7.); ‘Abd 
al-Latif al-Baghdadi, Al-Ifdda wal-Btibdr.^ Cairo 
1286, p. 23 ; transl. de Sacy, as Relation de 
I'Egypte., Paris i8io, p. 171 j^., 206—213 
passim. Comprehensive: Casanova, Kardkonch.^ 

\ histoirt.^ communication faite a 

1 institut egyptien, Cairo 1892; do., Kardksuch 
in the M. M. A. F..^ Paris 1897, vi. 447 sqq.\ 
the other references to him are given in H. 
Derenbourg, Ousama ibn Mounkidh p. 432, 
note 4, Paris 1889. (Sobernheim) 

KARAM (Banu ’l-), a dynasty of ‘Aden, 
from 476— 533 (,083— 038) conducted an Is- 
ma ill condominium - — at first as viceroys of the 
Sula^hids of San'a’ — in two branches, the Banu 
Mas ud and the Banu ‘Abbas Abi ’1-Zurai‘; from 
533~Sh9 (1138- — 1173) Ihe latter alone — the 
Zurai'ids, also called Banu ’1-Dhi’h (sons of the 
wolf) — held the now independent sultanate, only 
recognising the Caliphate of the Fatimids. 

The Banu ’1-Karam belonged to the Djusham 
clan of the tribe of Yfim in the HamdSn group 
and were closely related to the Sulaihids [q. v.]. 
They were therefore the principal supporters of 
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the founder of this dynasty, the Isma'ili Fatimi 
d'^i 'All b. Muhammad and of his son and suc- 
cessor al-Mukarram. When the Banu Ma'n, whom 
the had allowed to remain as vassals after the 
conquest of 'Aden in 439 (1047), rebelled, al- 
Mukarram and his wife, the Sultana Saiyida Hurra, 
to whom 'Aden belonged as her dowry, trans- 
ferred the governorship to the two brothers Mas'ud 
and 'Abbas, sons of al-Karam, in 476 (1083); the 
former received the castle of al-Khadra^ and the 
revenues of the coast-lands while the latter got 
the [revenues of the landwaid part of the country 
and the castle of al-Ta'kir at the gateway to the 
interior (not to be confused with the stronghold 
of the same name above Djubla, not far from the 
road from Djanad to Yarim). Their joint annual 
tribute amounted to 100,000 dinars. Mas'ud and al- 
Zurai', son and successor of 'Abbas, fell before 
the gates of Zabld, performing their feudal duty 
under the command of the major-domo of the 
Saiyida, al-Mufaddal Abi ’1-Barakat. The division 
of the territory into two parts was for the time 
being maintained. Mas'ud was followed in suc- 
cession by his son b. 'Abu ’1-Gharat and the 
latter’s sons Muhammad and 'All; al-Zuiai'’s 
heir was his son Abu Su'nd and the latter’s 
son Saba. But the manner of division of the 
country afforded the latter line an advantage from 
the first in view of greater facilities for expansion 
into the interior and the easier defence of the 
strongholds won by the two families there. It was 
the mountains in the north of the al-Ma'afir 
district that were specially concerned. It proved 
to be of importance that al-Zurai' had taken 
possession of Dumluwa in 480 (1087), a fortress 
in the Djabal al-Sihv above the bend where the 
road from Djanad has to curve round the moun- 
tain and is at its farthest east point. Under 
the vigorous Saba, if not earlier, not only had 
their lands there been considerably increased but 
even Dhubhan about 100 miles W. N.W. of 
'Aden on the road to Mokha and Zabld had 
been occupied. Saba’s father, along with Abu 
’1-Ghatat, had succeeded in getting the tribute 
reduced to half and then to a quarter by success- 
fully refusing to pay more to the Saiyida. Saba 
was able to stop it altogether when the diffi- 
culties of the widow increased. The changed con- 
ditions attracted attention in Cairo : the eleventh 
Fatimid, al-Hafiz 'Abd al-MadjId, soon after his 
accession received Saba into the Isma'ili hierarchy 
as daH in 525 (1131). Dumluwa remained the 
royal residence. A two years’ war in the Wadi 
Lahdj brought about a decision between the fa- 
milies of the two brothers. 'All b. Abi ’1-Gharat 
began by purchasing the support of numerous 
warriors. When he had shot his bolt, Saba gained 
the upper hand by throwing his great wealth into 
the conflict and 300,000 borrowed dinars in ad- 
dition. He was finally victorious on the same day, 
it is said, as his ally in 'Aden, Bilal b. Diarlr. 
stormed the castle of al-Khadra’. 

Henceforth the zurai'id’s ruled alone. But 
Sabs died six months after his entry into 'Aden 
533 (*138). He is buried there at the foot of 
al-Ta kir. By the next year his son and successor 
All al-A'azz had died of consumption. He had 
designated as his successors his infant sons, who 
were in Dumluwa under the guardianship of their 
tutor Anis and the minister Yahya b. 'All. But 
Bilal, whom he had dismissed and menaced, was 


now in 'Aden and gave the crown to another 
son of his former patron Saba, namely Muhammad 
who had taken refuge from 'All al-A'azz on 
his father’s death with Mansur, son of the above 
mentioned major-domo al-Mufaddal. The reign of 
this Muhammad b. Saba from 534 to 548 or 
550 (ti39 to tt53 or 1155) marks the zenith of 
Zurai'id power. He put to death the last prince 
of the line of Mas'ud in 545 (1150/1), 'Ali b. Abi 
’1-Gharat, who had still held out after his defeat 
with some members of his family and a few 
faithful followers in a few mountain strongholds, 
for example in the Djabal Munif, north of Lahdj. 
lo 547 (■152/3) he purchased from his former 
protector Mansur, the heir of Saiyida, 28 towns 
and strongholds including al-Ta'kir with Dj ubla 
and Ibb in the north-east and Dhu Ashrak in the 
south-east. He had received the rank of daH im- 
mediately after his accession, for the Kadi sent 
from Cairo to invest 'All al-A'azz found Muham- 
mad already in actual power. It is to this ruler 
that we are mainly indebted for our knowledge 
of the history of the Zurai'ids. For, with some 
men not so fully interviewed, like AnIs and Bilal 
already mentioned, he is the main authority for 
the section on the dynasty in the Tcdrikh al- 
Yaman of 'Umara, who visited him personally 
and on 'Umara are based e. g. al-Djanadi, al- 
IHiazradjl and Ibn IGjaldun. 'UmSra praises Mu- 
hammad very highly, notably as a Maecenas. But 
one cannot help thinking that he — himself an 
enthusiastic IsmS'ili — was biassed in favour of 
his royal co-religionists. Whether Muhammad for 
the rest interpreted his duties as afil'f in a reli- 
gious sense, we do not known nor can we tell 
whether the request of the founder of the Mahdi 
dynasty, 'Ali b. al-Mahdi, who had asked Mu- 
hammad in the presence of 'UmSra in an au- 
dience shortly before his death for help against 
Zabld, was rejected for purely political and military 
reasons or for religious reasons as well. In his 
son and successor 'Imran the religious interest 
predominated. The real power passed into the 
hands of the vizier family of Bilal. The latter 
himself, who had already had the share in the 
government in the reign of Muhammad, which 
was due him for his help in securing the throne, 
had died not long before — or very shortly after — 
the change in the throne, leaving a vast estate. 
He was succeeded in office first by his son Mu- 
dafi' and after the latter’s early death by his 
other son Yasir who ruled quite independently. 
When 'Imran died in 560 (1164/5) and in keeping 
with his wishes was buried in Mekka, Yasir had 
his 3 sons, who were still minors, imprisoned in 
Dumluwa in charge of the eunuch Abu ’1-Durr 
Djawhar al-Mu'azzaml. But the Zurai'ids were to 
be spared the fate of being definitely dethroned 
by their own people. The last blow came from 
without; in 569 (1173/4) Saladin’s brother Tu- 
ranshah conquered 'Aden along with the rest 
of Yemen. In the following year Djawhar sur- 
rendered him Dumluwa by treaty and a year later 
Turanshah had Yasir, whose hiding-place was 
betrayed, beheaded. 

Bibliography. The authors mentioned in 
the text in H. C. Kay, Yaman, its early Me- 
diaeval History., London 1892; B. L. Playfair, 
History of Arabia Felix or Yemen., Bombay 
18595 P- 85 — 88', J. W. Redhouse, The Pearl- 
strings by 'el-Khazrejiyy., vol. i. in 
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the Gibb Memorial Series, iii./i- (1906), p. 15, 
l8 ; S. Lane-Poole, The MohammaJan Dy- 
nasties^ Westminster 1894, p. 97. 

(R. Strothmann) 

karSma is strictly the infinitive of kariima 
(to be karim “genetons” in the widest sense); 
but in usage it is a noun of similar meaning to 
ikram and takrim, to show one’s self karhn to 
any one {Lisan, xv. 456, 3 Jyy.). It does not oc- 
cur in the Kurban although karim is very fre- 
quently used of Allah and his workings (al-Raghib 
al-Isfahanl, ol-Mufradat.^ suh voce). It has come, 
therefore, in the devotional language of Islam, to 
mean the exhibition by Allah of his generosity, 
favour, protection, help towards any one, e. g. al- 
Baidawl on Kur. x. 63 (ed. Fleischer, i. 419, a//.), 
a locus classUus on the walls and karamatmtim 
individual cases of this generosity. In a special 
sense, the karamat then come to mean the mira- 
culous gifts and graces with which Allah surrounds, 
protects and aids his Saints (al-awliyd). A Kur^anic 
basis for these was sought in the story (Kur. iii. 
32) of the food which came miraculously to Mar- 
yam in the locked mikrab and in the transporting 
in a moment from Yemen of the throne of Bilkis 
by a unnamed companion of Solomon (Kur. xxvii. 
40). As neither Maryam nor the unnamed com- 
panion was a prophet these could not be eviden- 
tiary miracles (jmi'djizdt). See the whole discus- 
sion in al-Taftazam' on al-Nasafi’s Cairo 

132*1 PP- 134 But the real basis lay in the 
innumerable narratives of karamat in the lives of 
the rw/A, exaggerated and distorted reflections of 
indubitable facts in the ecstatic religious life. The 
fact of these all orthodox IslSm admits, even so 
philosophical an historian as Ibn lOraldun (ed. 
Quatremere, i. 169, 199; transl. de Slane, i. 
190, 227) 2ud a peripatetic philosopher like 
Ibn Slna (/riaz-a/, ed. Forget, pp. 209, 219, 221 
sqq.). These were evidently driven by the pressure 
of facts to fall back on the hypothesis of still 
unsolved mysteries in nature; cf. Goldziher, Die 
Tichtungen der islamischen A’oranauslequng Lei- 
den J920, p. 139, note 3. Only the Mu'tazilites 
who were certain that nature held no mysteries 
for them and that they need only apply reason 
to their theological positions, protested and found 
even in the Kur’an, basis for tbeic protest. See 
al-Zamakhsljatt on Kur, Ixxii, 26, 27 (al-Kaikshaf 
ed. Nassau Lees, ii. 1539) and on the whole 
development Goldziher, op. dt., pp. 144 sqq. The 
coincidence in sound, in derivation and in meaning 
between these karamat and the of the 

early Chsustian Church (I Cor. xii.) is most striking 
and can hardly be accidental. The religious phe- 
nomena Irehind both are the same; but the verbal 
link is not clear; the Syriac Church called the 
XaparjsaTa simply “gifts”, mauAmatka, in Arabic 
Minuahib, which indeed occurs in this sense- it 
IS possible that the Greek word taken over into 
Syriac may have suggested to users of Arabi 
their own karamat. Technically, such a kardnr 
IS one of the kjawadk aDada^ “the breakers 0 
usage ; for there is no Nature in orthodox Islam 

nr ^ has esta 

bluhed (Goldziher, Vcrtesungen, p. 130). It differ 

from the mu'djiza or “evidentiary miracle’ in tha 
It IS not worked by Allah for a prophet in proo 
ot his mission and is not accompanied by a da'-wi 
nubuwa or a tahaddi, a claim of prophetship 01 
a challenge to the unbeliever. It differs from thi 


maTma.^ “help”, in that vihile the recipient of the 
ma^una is a Muslim he h.as had no special reli- 
gious experience; and from the irhSs.^ an antici- 
patory miiacle woiked for a prophet befoie his 
call. It differs from the istidradq and ikdna as 
the.se are wrought at the instance of unbelievers 
to lead them astray and bring them to shame 
{Diet, of Techn. Terms., i. 444 sqq.\ al-Nasafi, 
‘Akifid, loc. cit, with accomp. commentaries). A 
wait should conceal his wonders, while a prophet 
must display them ; a wall may not know about 
them, while a prophet cannot help knowing. Yet 
the kardma of a wall may be regarded as a 
mtt^d/iza for the prophet whose follower he is. 
Finally, a wall should disregard them as much as 
possible and should look on them as tests rather 
than as privileges. 

Bibliography. al-Ku.shairi, al-Risdla., Bu- 
lak 1290, with commentaries, iv. 146 sqq. (cf. 
Richard H.artmann, Das Sufiiiim nach al-Ku- 
schairi) ; Goldziher, Muhamnied. .Studicn., ii. 
372 ryy.; al-Idji, Mawdkif, Bulak 1266, with 
comm, of al-l^urdjan!, pp. 578 pp. 547 

sqq.', Hudjwirl, Kashf al-Mali^uh, transl. by 
K. A, Nicholson, by index; al-Sha‘’rani, al- 
Tabakdt al-kubra, passim; Yusuf al-Nabahani, 
Diamf Karamat al-Awliya' , Cairo 1329 (a 
great thesaurus of legend); Ibn Battuta, 
al-Ntizzdr, p.issim; I). B Macdonald, Religious 
Attitude and Life in Islam, Lectures 3 — 7, 9. 

(D. B. Macdonald) 

KARAMAN is the name — derived from the 
Turkoman dynasty of the Karaman-Oghlu [q.v.] — 
l) of a district in Asia Minor, 2) of a town 
in Turkey, capital of a kadd of the same name. 
The boundaries of the district of Karaman 
(Karaman-ili , Caramania) have varied. All the 
lands which were permanently under the KaramS- 
nids are occasionally so called, that is Lycaonia, 
the Cilician Taurus and the whole southern Ana- 
tolian coast territory as far as Adalia, When the 
Karamanids were finally overthrown, their lands 
became one Ottoman province (wilayet) with Konya 
as the residence of the Pasha. The sandjak of 
Ic-ili [q. V.] was afterwards separated from the 
Pasliab^; the northern larger portion was called 
Kharidj, probably in contrast to I6-Ui (Hadjdjt 
^allfa, Dyihdn-numd, p, 615 sq.', cf. also Ewliya 
Celebi, Siydhat-ndma , Constantinople 1314 — 18, 
iii. 20), and comprised in the xviith century the 
san^aks of Aksarai, Alj-shehir, Konya, Kir-Shehir, 
Kaisariya, Nigde. After the administrative refoims 
of i86x, the name of the province was changed 
to Konya {q. v.]. The population of Caramania is 
overwhelmingly Turkish (picture of a Muslim of 
Caramania in d'Ohsson, Tableau de T Empire Otho- 
nian, Paris 1786 — 1820, ii., opposite p. 137); even 
the Greeks, or at least those inhabitants who be- 
long to the orthodox Greek church, speak Turkish. 
They are known as Karamanll and write Turkish 
in Greek letters; in Constantinople they have their 
newspaper Nea Anatoli printed in this way. During 
the nationalist fighting in 1919 and 1920, the 
Karamanlf under the protection of the nationalist 
government cast off the Oecumenian Patriarch and 
for a time chose a patriarch of their own. They 
are very probably not Greeks at all by origin but 
descendants of the ancient Lycaonians. In the 
mountains of Caram.ania live Yuriiks and Turko- 
mans. The name Caramania for the coastlands 
from Mersina to Adalia seems to have become 
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obsolete. In 1812 it was described by Fr. Beau- 
fort in his book Kai antania (second edition, 
London iStS). 

2. The town of Karanian is the ancient l.aranda 
(T« Axfxvia', cf. Pauly -Wissowa, Realcnz. d. class. 
AlUrtiwisunss. xii. ' col. 793). It lies 35 miles 
S. E. of Konya in the plain at the foot of the 
Taurus, 'on one of the great roads which lead 
from the coast (Selefke) across the Taurus into 
the interior of Anatolia. It is not known when it 
fell into the hands of the Saldjuks for the first j 
time; as was the case in the rest of Anatolia, the j 
process of islamisation probably was rapidly com- 
pleted here. LSranda also belonged to the HSnish- 
jnandids from whom Kilidj Arslan retook it in 
1165 (Michael Syrus in the Rcc. ties Hist, dcs 
Crois.., Doc. Ann.._ i. 360). In 1190 Frederick I 
Barbarossa entered l.aranda on his way to Cilicia 
and in I 2 Io it again fell into the hands of the 
Christians when Leon II, King of Armenia, con- 
quered it for the Knights-Hospitaller. In 1216 it 
had, however, again to be surrendered to Sultan 
Tzr al-Din Kaikakus {Fee. etc., Doc. Arm.., i. 644). 
Shortly afterwards (about 1230) Laranda was among 
the towns which were abandoned to the invading 
Khwarizmis (Ibn Bibl in Houtsma, Fccucil de 
Textes rcl. aux SeldjoKcides^ iv. 191 )• In connec- 
tion with this event Baha’ al-Din VS’alad, father of 
Djalal al-Din al-Rumi, migrated about this time 
from ^orasan to Laranda where Djalal al-DIn 
al-RamI married in 623 (1226) and where Sultan 
Walad was born {Les Satuts dcs Deiviches Tour- 
neurs., transl. by Huart, i., Paris 1918, p. 19, 
26, 268). 

The town attained great importance through 
the dynasty of the Karaman-Oghlu [q. v.] who 
made it their capital in the beginning of the xiv'h 
century, when they did not yet feel secure in 
Konya. Several princes of this dynasty lived 
there even at a later period. They embellished 
the town with fine buildings and fortified the 
citadel. During this period the town was often 
under Egyptian suzerainty (Ibn Battnta, ed. Paris, 
11. 284; Ibn Fadl Allah, Masalik al-Al'sar, in the 
H. £., xii. 342 sq.). In the wars with the Otto- 
mans, Laranda was repeatedly occupied by the 
latter and the Karamanid ruler was forced to take 
refuge in the mountains. Finally in 1467 it 
captured under Mehmed II and totally incorporated 
in the Ottoman Empire in i486 by Bayazid II. 
Henceforth Laranda was known- as Karaman, al- 
though the old name has always been retained in 
official language. 

The modern Karaman is a town of about 5,000 
inhabitants (according to Banse, p. 106; A aruus 
al- A’dam gives 7,500, 'All Djawad 10,000). It 
lies on a low hill on the southern edge of the 
Lycaonian plain about 4,000 feet above sea-Ievel. 
The highest part of the hill (about 300 feet 
higher) has on it the citadel now falling to pieces; 
it consisted of round and square towers linked 
by walls ; the outer wall is built from stones 
from older buildings with Arabic inscriptions. 
Among the most important buildings of the Kara- 
manid period is the Emir Musa Medresesi where 
several princes of the dynasty are buried. The 
dome has fallen in ; pillars of it are still standing 
which once belonged to Roman buildings. There 
is also the Khatuniye Medre.sesi, one of the finest 
buildings of the Karamanid period (pictures in 
van Berchem, op. cit.., p. 118 and 126, and 


Woermann, Gesch. d. Kunst, ii. 446). According 
to the inscription (TUi tkh-i ‘'Olhjnaui Ene^'umeni 
Ma^muasl [also entitled Revue historique publ. 
par r Institnt d'histoire otlomaue], N". JI, p. 711), 
it w’as built in 783 (1381) by the daughter of 
Murad I, who married the Karaman-Oghlu 'Ala’ 
al-Din (or 'Alt); there is now very little left of it. 
Mention may also be made of the sawiya built 
by the same 'Ala’ al-Dln in 772 (1370), where 
Djalal al-Din al-Rumi’s mother is reputed to be 
buried (now called Agha Tekke; cf. van Berchem, 
op, cit.., p. n6), and .of the tiirbe where the 
Karamanid Ibrahim Beg and two of his sons are 
buried. The inscriptions in it are now destroyed 
{T.O.E.AI., ls*>. 13, p. 831). The tiirbe is situated 
near the Karaman-Oghlu mosque or 'Imaret Dja- 
mi'i which was founded by this same Ibrahim 
Beg in 836 (1432) (picture in van Berchem, 
of. cil.., p. 127) and has a finely ornamented 
gateway and is richly adorned with tiles in 
the interior. 

The houses of the town are built of clay {ioprak)-, 
the inhabitants are reputed to be very dirty and 
the climate with its great variations in temperature 
here is said to be very unhealthy. There are a 
number of looms {kelim's and sadji^'ada'i) in Ka- 
vaman and tanneries. The town is on the Anato- 
lian Railway between Konya and Eregli; it has 
always been an important station on the trade 
route to Cilicia. 

The Kada of the same name, the capital of 
which is Karaman, belongs to the sandjak of Is-onya. 
It has about 30,000 inhabitants (according to 
Cuinet 2X, 417) of whom the great majority are 
I Muhammadans, The Taurus in the south is here 
called Ala Dagh and in the north rises the Kara 
Dagh. As the chalk soil is as a rule well watered 
by the streams from the Taurus there aie good 
crops. Most of the farmers in the plains are 
Muhadjirs (settlers from Rumelia). The mountain 
valleys are tilled by Turkomans who have settled 
there. The produce of the soil consists of dif- 
ferent cereals, vegetables, fruit (raisins), cotton 
and opium. Salt is also produced. The wool for 
the carpet factories is yielded by the many sheep 


reared there, 

Bibliography. Hadjdji Khalifa, ^ihan- 
mima, Con.stantinople II45> P- ^'5 ry.; Sami, 
Kamus al-A^lam, v. 3644 r?- i, A'- -Sn 375 
(where Quatrem6re in a note gives various MS. 
sources); E. Davis, Life in Asiatic Turkey, 
London 1879, p. 290 sq.\ W. J. Hamilton, 
Researches in Asia Minor ^ London ib42, n. 
^22 s(j,\ G. Kosen in Evsch and Grubers En- 
cyclofaedie, ii. vol. 33, 29 m- i Cumet, La Tur- 
quie d'Asie, i., Paris 1892, p. 802, 8 iO, E. 
Banse Die Tiirkei^ Braunschweig 1919, P- 10°; 
Max van Berchem, Arahische Insihriften in 
Inschriften aus Syrien, Mesopotamien tind Rletn- 
asien, Leipzig 1909, p. 114 — 13 I i ''Ah Djawad, 
Tfrikh u’a-Qiughrafiya Lughatt, Constanti- 
nople 1313, P- 606; Ch. Texmr, Description de 

I’Asie Minetire, Paris 1849, b. IS'- 

(J. H. Kramers) 

karaman! mehmed pasha, an Otto- 

ma'n Grand Vizier and historian. He first 
saw the light, probably in Caram.ania, as son of 
a certain 'Arif Celebi and was a descendant of the 
great mystic Djalal al-Dln al-Rumi [q. v.]. He 
seems to have come when quite young to Stambul 
where he made the acquaintance of the celebrated 
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Grand Vizier Mahmud Pasha-i Well [q.v., executed 
1474] and through his influence was educated in 
a medrese founded by him (cf. J. v. Hammer, 
Gesch. des Osm. Reiches^ ii. 123 r^.). At an early 
age — in 869 (1464), it is said — ■ he became 
secretary of state to the signet (nishdndji) with 
the rank of vizier. But in 862 (1454 — 5) i. e. soon 
after the capture of Constantinople he must al- 
ready have been in high office, as is shown by 
the epithets al-Amlr al-^atir via 'l-waiir al-kabir 
in his Arabic grant of foundation {viakflyd)^ dated 
Dhn ’ 1 -Ka‘da 4, 862 (= Sept. 13, 1458), in the Pruss. 
Nat. Library in Berlin (cf. W. Ahlwardt, Kalalog 
der ar. Hss.^ iv. 227, N*>. 4763, fol. 74 sqq^. 

He attracted the attention of Mehraed II, the 
Conqueror, more and more, became his adviser in 
the organisation of the offices of state and in the 
making of new laws. The celebrated Xdnun-name 
(cf. Mill, zur osm. CrrrA., i. 131 jyy., Vienna 1921) 
is probably'fov the most part his work. When in 
May, 1478 the Grand Vizier Ahmad Gedik Pasha 
was dismissed, Mehmed II summoned the un- 
warlike but intellectually distinguished Mehmed 
Pasha to be Grand Vizier. As such he achieved 
fame by composing a dispatch to Uzun Hasan, 
praised alike for style and matter (cf. Ferldun 
Bey, MiinsACdt al-Sab 3 {!n\ Stambul 1274,..). 
On Rabi' I 5, 886 = May 4, 1481, on the day 
after Mehmed's death he was most cruelly mur- 
dered by mutinous janissaries in Stambul in the 
Takht al-ljal'a (Um Kapan) quarter (cf. M. Guazzo, 
fdistorie ove se conttneno k gverre di Mahometto., 
Venice 1545 ) P- 28a; cf. also Andrea Navagero 
in Muratori, Rerum italic, script..^ xxiii. I167, 
Milan 1733 )- He is buried in Stambul near the 
Kum Kapu in the new Nigiiandji mosque called 
after him (cf. Hafiz Husain, Madikat aU Di awami^.^ 
Stambul 1281, i. 209; J. v.'Hanimer, Gesch. des 
Osman. Reiches., ix. 90, N<>. 449; do., Conslanti- 
nopolis Pest 1822, i. 430; (Sehl's statement, 
op. cit., p. 23, lo, is incorrect). Mehmed Pa.sha 
also dabbled in poetry and published his verses 
under the manias Nishani. He is more important 
as a historian. He wrote a treatise (risala) in two 
parts (h/sm) on the history of the Ottoman Em- 
pire; the first part covers the period from 'Othman 
to Mehmed H (1451), the second from 1451 to 
1480 (885) i. e. to shortly before the deaths of 
Mehmed U and himself Specimens of the work 
which is written in Arabic, were published in Tur- 
kish by Mukrimln Khalil in the Revue Historique., 
vol. XIV., Stambul 1924, part 2 and 3, from the MS. 
Ill the Aya Sofia, N’O. 3204 {Defter, p. 192). The 
historian Rahf Edrenewi [q.v.] follows him. 

K. M. P. had two wives, through whom he 
became connected with famous and wealthy 
families viz. : Shah Khatun , daughter of the 
celebrated author ‘Ala' al-Din ‘Ali al-Bistarai 
(c.alled Musannifek, cf i. 734; he was also a 
politician, cf Kritoboulos, ed. C. Muller, p. 
146: ’AAi) and Chalkokondylas, ed’. L 

Bekker, p. 526, jy) and Sitti Sultan Khatun, 
daughter of the wellknown chief of 'Ala’iya 
Lutfi Beg, cf. Miklosieh-Miiller, Acta et Diplo- 
111, 284 sqq. and L. de Mas Latrie, PPistoire 
de I tie de Chypre, iii. 64—68, Paris 1861, and 
.\;hikpashat.Ude. rdrtih, Stambul 1332, p. 174 
and igzj. By his first marriage he had a son 
/em al- Abidin ‘Air Gelebi , from the second 
a d.iughter , Rukaiye Khatun. His marriage 
with the daughter of the Beg ‘Aiah'ya (q. v. in- 


corporated in the Ottoman Empire in 1471) ap- 
parently brought him coii.sidcrable wealth, which 
he used for splendid endowments in Coiislaiitinople 
and Adrianople. This explains the hitherto ob- 
scure spiteful passage in the history of ‘Ashik- 
p.a5hazade, Tartkh, p. 192, where all sorts of wicked 
things are said about the ‘^nishan.Jji pasha", which 
must be due to personal quarrels (probably the 
withdrawal of r('<2^/-states in Elwan Celebi). 

A grand.son of KaramSni Mustafa Pasha, son 
of the above Zeiii al-‘.Abidin '.-\!i Celebi, was 
the Molla Mustafa (d. 966, 1558, cf ‘.Tta'i, 

Dhail to the Shaha^ik al-Xtlwaniya , Stambul 
1288, p. 15 sq.')', the statement that the family 
of Kara Celebi-zade goes back to K. M. P. 
(Sidjill-i '^Otjimdm, ii. ill) is probably based on 
confusion with the vizier Rumi Mehmed Pasha 
(cf. Ismahl Beligh Brnsevvi, Guides te-i Riyad-i 
''Irfan, Brussa 1302, p. 314 sqq.\ J. v. Hammer, 
G.O R., ix. 129, N'“. 754; Hafiz Husain, Hadikat 
al-Dpawam?^, ii. 195). 

Bib liogr ap hy : Sehl, Tedhkire, Stambul 1235, 
p. 23; Latifi, Tedhkire, Stambul 1314, p. 334 
(Nishani); Ewliya i. 335 (Nish.ani); Sa‘d al-Din 
Tatif al-Tawartkh, .Stambul 1279, ii. 2; ‘AH, 
Kunh al-Akhbar, under the Viziers of Mehmed 
II (unprinted part of the work); Hadjdji Kha- 
lifa, Takwtm al- Tawarikh, Stambul 1164, p. 
* 75 ) ‘Othmanzade Ahmed Ta’ib, Hadikat al- 
WuzarS’, Stambul 1271, p. 14 sq.-, Sidjill-i 
'-othniam, iv. 105; J. v. Hammer, Gesch. des 
Osm. Reiches, ii. 246 sq. (the statement there 
made that Ha^dji Baba [i. e. Ibrahim b. ‘Abd 
al-Karim al-TUsT, cf Tashkbpiuzade, Shak'S'ik 
al-Ntfmdnlya, .Stambul 1269, p. 226] was Meh- 
med P.’s father is due to a mistake); J. v. 
Hammer, Gesch. des osm. Reiches, i. 281 (Nishani), 
40 (error regarding H.adjdji Baba repeated). 

(Franz Babinger) 

KARAMANLI, a family who ruled Tri- 
politan! a in almost complete independence from 
1711 to 1835. The founder of the dynasty, Ahmad 
Karamanli, seems to have been a Kuln^li. In 
**23 (1711) he took advantage of the absence 
of the Pasha Muhammad Abu Ammis to have 
himself proclaimed by the people, conquered and 
killed at Zuwagha Khalil Pasha who was sent to 
overthrow him, bribed Muhammad Pa.sha who 
commanded a new expedition (1124=1712) and 
purchased from Sultan Ahmad III a firnian con- 
firming him in authority with the title of beylerbey. 
He put down insurrections at Tadjura and Maslata 
and that of ‘All al-.Sanha(iji, gave the government 
of Barka and of Benghazi to his brother al-Hadjdj 
Sha'ban Bey, who w'as killed ten years later in a 
rebellion suppressed by the Pa^a. He also rebuilt 
the fortifications of Tripoli, notably the Burdj al- 
Mandrik, and built near the gate of Manshiya 
the mosque which bears his name and the madrasa 
adjoining it. In his reign a French squadron 
bombarded Tripoli in 1728 (1141 — 1142) and a 
treaty was concluded which lasted till 1766 
{1180 — 1181). 

He was succeeded in 1158 (1745—46) by his 
son Muhammad Pasha under whom piracy 
developed and who concluded a treaty with England. 
He died in 1167 (1753 — 1754) leaving the power 
to his son ‘Air Pasha. In his reign the reins of 
authority became more and more loose and thefts 
and murders made life in Tripoli miserable; the 
troops were no longer paid regularly, the people 
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thought of appealing to the Porte. Matters were 
made worse by divisions in the family of the 
Pasha. His third son, Vtisuf, had his eldest brother 
Hasan assassinated on his authority in the arms 
of his mother (1790= 1205 — 1206), then, supported 
by the Shaikh Khalifa b. Mahmud, chief of the 
I)jabal Nafiisa, he rallied under his flag the Arab 
and Berber population hostile to the Turks, openly 
raised the standard of levolt against his father and 
besieged Tripoli. On these events, an adventurer 
named ‘Ali Pasha Burghul, a former official of the 
Odjak of Algiers, succeeded in obtaining a firman 
from the Porte and seized Tripoli. In face of a 
common enemy, the Karamanli were reconciled and 
asked help from the Bey of Tunis, Hamnda Pasha, 
who was also threatened by the return offensive of 
the Turks against their former Barbary possessions. 
With a Tunisian army they retook Djerba com- 
manded by an ally of the usurper, Kara Muhammad 
al-TurkI, and Tripoli in which 'All Burghul had 
made himself detested by both Arab and Jew 
(Djumada H 25, 1209 = Jan. l6, 1795). The latter 
fled to the East and in 1803 he succeeded in getting 
himself appointed Pasha of Egypt but was assassin- 
ated by a Mamluk as soon as he arrived. 

'Alt Pasha’s rule was transitory; his son 
Ahmad II Bey was next proclaimed. But taking 
advantage of his absence in Tadjura, his brother 
Yusuf Bey had himself proclaimed (1210 = 
1795 — ^796) and received a firman from Sultan 
Selim confirming him in his dignity. Ahmad resided 
at Derneh with the title of Bey. 

Yusuf was the most important ruler of the 
Karamanli dynasty. He completed the fortifications 
of Tripoli, built a navy with which he forced 
Sweden to pay tribute to him (1213 = 1798 — 
*799) and in secret agreement with Napoleon 
resisted Portugal whose fleet commanded by the 
English captain Campbell bombaided Tripoli. 
This expedition was celebrated in a Latin poem 
{Carmen heroicum de rebus a Lusitanis ad Trtpolim 
gtstis^ Lisbon 1800; and edition with French tr.ansl., 
Paris 1846, La gteerre de Tripoli). Yusuf had to 
sustain a more serious fight with the United States 
(1217 i8ot — 3). An expedition commanded by 

Commodore Morris and another under Commodore 
Barron forced Yusuf to accept a treaty which 
abolished the enslaving of Christians (Rabr I 4, 
I220 = june 4, 1805). The Americans had tried 
to use the help of the Bey of Derneh, Ahmad, 
brother of the Pasha ; they deported him to Egypt 
after the peace. In 1232 (1815) the cruiser Decatur 
confirmed the advantages previously obtained ; on 
the relations of Tripolitania with the United States 
see E. Dupuy, Americains et Barbarestjues, Paris 
^10, p. 132 — 297; Lane-Poole, The Barbary 
Corsairs.^ London 1890, p. 274 — 291. A little later 
all the countries of Europe, even the weakest, 
supported by the strongest, finally succeeded in 
■sposing of the last attempts at piracy (on the 
relations of Tripoli with France see E. de la 
Primaudaie, Le littoral de la Tripolitaine, Paris 
*“66, p. 182 — 195, and with England see the 
references given by Playfair, The Bibliography of 
I le Barbary States, i. Tripoli^ London non dated, 

P- 49—52). 

In addition to these difficulties, Yusuf had to 
suppress revolts in the interior of the country; 

. fiburyitn in 1218 (1803 — 1804), of 
Jadames in 1221 — 1225 (1806 — 1810), ofMahmud 
SaarJf, governor of FezzSn, in 1227 (1812), of the 


Djabal Nafusain in 1231 — 1236 (1815 — 1821) and 
of his own eldest son Muhammad in the east of the 
regency in 1237 (1821—1822) (cf. Della Celia, 
^^iisggio da Tripoli alia frontiere occidentali dell' 

I Geneva 1819, p. 19— 23), without reckoning 

the intertribal wars such as that between the B. Bishr 
and the B. Saif al-Nasr (cf. Muhammad al-Tunisi, 
Voyage an Ouadai, French transl., Paris 1891, p. 
564 — 565) or that of the Sort and the Abufela. 
Fezzan, to add to his troubles, made itself inde- 
pendent under L\bd al-Djalil b. Ghaith of the 
Saif al-Nasr, w'hom Yusuf had sent to suppress 
a rising of the Bornu (1242-1246 = 1826 — 1830). 
Deprived of the resources supplied him by piracy, 
Yusuf sought to procure supplies by imposing 
extraordinary super-taxes on the Jews whom he 
had at first protected, then by altering the value 
of the coins and finally by imposing a tax on gardens. 
The revolt became general ; the insurgents meeting 
together at Manshiya proclaimed the dethronement 
of Yusuf and replaced him by one of his grandsons, 
Muhammad (according to others Ahmad), and came 
to besiege Tripoli. An army led by the two sons 
of the Pasha was forced to retreat; not having 
succeeded in getting the help of the Bey of Tunis 
Yusuf decided to abdicate. He did this in favour 
of his son ‘Ali but this step only increased the 
troubles. If the European Consuls, ‘Abd al-Djalll, 
master of Fezzan, Ghuma, chief of the Djabal 
Nafusa, recognised 'Ali, the rest of the country 
remained faithful to Muhammad. The Ottoman 
Poite took advantage of the occasion with the 
secret support of England; after having sent a 
firman to 'Ali, Turkey sent out under the command 
of Nadjib Pagha a fleet which took Tripoli without 
striking a blow (Muharram, 1251 = May, 1835) and 
reestablished the authority of the Porte in Tripo- 
litania. Yusuf remained till his death a prisoner in 
his own house, 'Ali was deported to Constantinople, 
Muhammad committed suicide and his brother 
Ahmad fled to Malta. 

B iblio gr ap hy\ Besides the works quoted 
above: Ahmad Bey al-AnsSri, al-Manhal al- 
'^adhb ft Tedrikh Tarabulus al-Gharb., Constan- 
tinople 1317, p. 287—292, 298, 299, 300, 301, 
303—316, 317—320, 322—324, 332—345; 
Pellissier de Reynaud, La Regence de Tripoli.^ 
Revue des deux Mondes, 1855, p. lsqq.\ Slousch, 
La Tripolitaine sous la domination des Kara- 
manli., Revue du Monde Musulman., 1908, vi. 
58 — 84, 21 1 — 232 (from a Jewish chronicle); 
Rohlfs, Von Tripoli nock Alexandrien., Norden 
1885, 2 vols., i. 36 — 47 (contains many mis- 
takes in dates and names) ; Von Maltzan , 
Reise in den Regentschaften Tunis und Tripoli., 
Leipzig 1870, 3 vols., iii. 245 — 250; Miss Tully, 
Narrative Ten Years' Residence at Tripoli , 
London 1816, passim; R. Basset, Notice som- 
maire des manuscrits orientaux de deux btbli- 
otheques de Lisbonne., Lisbon 1894, P* 27 3^* , 

Roy, Documents sur I' expedition de Tripoli 
en jyqSt Lievue tunisienne, 1906, p. 283 — 291; 
G. Medina, J-es Karamanli de la Tripolitaine., 
Revue tunisienne., *9°7, P- 21 — 22; Abu Ras, 
Description et histoire de Vile de Djerba., ed. 
and transl. by Exiga-Kayser, Tunis 1884, p. 21 
of the text, 23—25 of the transl.; Rousseau, 
Annales tunisiennes, Algiers 1864, p. 228 — 229; 
Nachtigal, Sahara et Soudan., French transl., 
Paris 1881, i. 31 — 32. On the tombs of the 
members of the Karamanli family see Houdas 
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and R. Basset, Mission en Tunisie^ vol. i., 

Epigraphie tunisienne^ Algiers 1882, p. 29 — 40; 

Cooper, The Hill of the Graces^ London 19^)2, 

P. 44- 

(Ren6 Basset) 

KARAMAN-OGHLU, the most important of 
the various Turkoman dynasties, which arose 
in Asia Minor after the break up of the Saldjuk 
empire at the end of the viith (xiiith) century. They 
were for a time the most serious rivals of the 
Ottomans. The name goes back in the first place 
to the Turkoman chief Karaman, who attained a 
certain degree of independence during the Mongol 
troubles in the middle of the viith (xiiith) century 
and was granted by the Sultan Rukn al-DIn a 
territory, from which he himself had come, in 
Cilicia. His native district was then known as Kamar 
al-Din-Ili (now Ic-Ili) after the Amir Kamar al- 
Din, who had been appointed commander of the 
conquered Armenian fortresses after the war between 
^Ala’ al-Din Kaikobad I and Lesser Armenia 
(625 = 1223; Ibn Bibi in Houtsma, Rectieil^ iii. 
329). Muna^djim Bashf (iii. 24) derives the name 
Karaman from Kamar al-Din, following Ibn Bibi’s 
statement. This explanation of the name is hardly 
more than a popular etymology. The derivation 
from a geographical or ethnic name is never- 
theless very probable as similar derivations are 
found among other Asia Minor dynasties and else- 
where (cf. Izmir-O^lu, Germiyan-Oghlu [q. v.]). It 
is most probable, that the KaramSnids originated 
in the subdivision of the Turkoman tribe of Salur 
[q. V.] called Karaman. That the town of Laranda 
and the surrounding country later became called 
Karaman [q.v.] and that even the whole southern 
coast territory of Anatolia is called Caramania, is 
however due to the name of the dynasty itself. 
Among the older Ottoman chroniclers the general 
name Karaman-Oghlu is used almost regularly for 
every reigning Beg of the dynasty and the Euro- 
pean authors of the xvtk century also speak of the 
“Grand Karaman”. The Byzantine authors have 
never had a clear idea of the identity of the Ka 
raman-Oghlu. They confuse them with the Ger 
uiiyan-Oghlu^ and sometimes call the princes o 
Konya AA/Sff/o? ^AAi^ovpiof etc. which goes bad 
to the Germiyan-Oghlu ‘All Shir. 

There are two kinds of sources for the earlies 
history of the I^ramanids. The one is hostile tc 
them; it belongs to the school of SaldjDk historian; 
and is represented by Ibn Bibi and’ the latei 
Ottoman chroniclers; the other group is onl) 
represented by Shikari, whose Karaman Tarikh 
is a Turkish prose translation of a Persian poem 
in the style of the Shahnama, Shikari sings the 
praises of the Karamanids, but unfortunately gives 
no facts (on the MS. of Shikari cf. Khalil Edhem 
in the r. O. E M NO. u, p 597; Munadjdjim Bashi 
also used Shikari). Al-Djannabi occupies a position 
midway between the two traditions. An extremely 
important addition to our knowledge is formed by the 
inscriptions of the Karamanids edited by Khalil 
Edhem. ^ — 

The ancestral home and the later regular place 
of refuge of the Karaman-Oghlu is the almost 
in.accessible mountainous country in the north- 
western Taurus on the frontier between Cilicia 
and Lvcaonia, where the town of Ermenek fq v 1 
the ancient Germanicopolis, lies. Karaman, according 
\o Ibn Bibi (Houtsma, Recueil., iv. 321), was a 
1 urkoman charcoal-burner, who used to sell his 


charcoal in Laranda, but this statement is biassed; 
in Dj annabi (p. 213) and Shikari, Karaman’s father, 
is called Nura -Sufi (son of Sa‘d al-Din in Shikari), 
who was a mystic Shaikh held in great esteem by 
the Sultan of Konya. Djannabi calls this Nura 
Sufi an Armenian but this statement is probably 
suggested by the name Ermenek. Besides it is 
improbable that Ermenek had anything at all to do 
with Armenia; it never belonged to Lesser Armenia 
i^Rec.Hist. ties Crois. Doc. Arm.., i. p. xxiii), and 
there is no obstacle to the derivation of the name 

from Germanicopolis. The name Nflra ('L|jj) for 

the father of Karaman is further guaranteed by 
an inscription given by I^alil [Edhem from the 
iiirbe of Karaman (Karim al-Din Karaman b. Nura) 
in Balkasun in the sandjak of Ermenek ; Nura 
Sufi’s tUrbe is said to be at Deyirmenlik in the 
kada of Mnt [one of the sons of Ibrahim Beg 
(see below) was also called Nura Sufi], The 
Karaman-Oghlu thus have their beginnings in Sufi 
circles, just as now seems to be probable for 
the Ottomans (Giese, Zlschr. f. Semitistik., 1924, 
p. 246 sq.') and for the .Safawids (cf. Babingcr, 
Z. D. M.G.., 1922, p. 132). Djannabi's statement 
that Nura Sufi was a follower of Baba Ilyas needs 
only the correction that the latter was not the 
instigator of the Baba’i rising in Amasia (this 
was Baba Ishak) but a Khorasani Sufi who strongly 
influenced the whole religious development of Asia 
Minor (cf. Kopriilii Zait¥\Z&A.,llk MiHesawwifler., 
p. 232, 233). It is in any case significant that Ibn 
Bibi calls the Karamanids Khawaridj, which name 
was also given to the Baba^is, cf. also Khair Allah, 
7’5r»M, Constantinople 1292, ii. 58 , where it is sajd 
that Nur al-Dln Sufi (sic) was Khalifa of Baba 
Ilyas for I{-Ili. 

Nura Sufi is said (according to Djannabi) to 
have taken the fortress of Selefke by treachery 
and his son Karim al-Din Karaman was granted 
this fortress as a fief by the Sultan; according to 
other sources, he received the beglik of Ermenek 
(Munadjdjim Bash?) and the Sultan Rukn al-Din 
hoped therefore to regain the fealty of himself 
and his brother Ongsuz, who had been made 
Mirakhor of the Sultan, after they had begun to 
stir up unrest in this region. After Karaman’s 
death, which is placed in 660 (1261) (by Munadjdjim 
! Bash!; Shikari makes him be poisoned by the 
Sultan), his sons and his brother were imprisoned 

in the fortress of Kawala («Jjl^) Ibn Bibi, Recueil., 

ix. 322; After the death of the Sultan (661=1267) 
they were released by the vizier Mu'in al-Din 
Parwana. 

Soon afterwards Karaman’s son Muhammad 

began his activity. He came to an arrangement with 

the rulers of Syria, who where then at war with 
the SaldjuVs, and the vizier Parwana found it im- 
possible to bring him to obedience again, among 
his mountains. Then, when the Saldjuks and their 
overlords, the Mongols, were engaged in Mesopo- 
tamia with the wars against the Mamluks, the Er- 
menek Turkomans began to covet the plain of 
Konya. Muhammad Beg made use of Djamrl, the 
false claimant to the throne, who gave himself 
out to be a son of the Saldjuk ‘Izz al-DIn who 
escaped to the Crimea. In the name of this false 
Sultan, Muhammad seized Konya which was poor- 
ly defended and ujamrl entered its citadel as 
Sultan (Thursday, June 7, 1275 = Dhu 
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10, 674, if we read 674 instead of 676 in Ibn 
Muhammad Karaman-Oghlii administered the con- 
quered territory for him as vizier and mairied the 
daughter of Sultan Rukn al-Din. An important 
administrative enactment of his was that he re- 
placed Persian by Turkish as the official language 
for the first time and introduced a kind of mixed 
book-keeping which also became a model for the 
Ottomans (cf. thereon v. Hammer, Gesch. d. Osni. 
Reiches^ i. 35). At first Muhammad and Djamri 
(who had taken the name Siyawush) successfully 
held their own against the Saidjuk troops and 
extended their territory. Finally the Mongol Khan 
Abaka [q. v.] sent his son O gh uz against Konya. 
On hearing of this Muhammad and Djamri hurried 
out of Konya, carrying with them the vast booty 
which they had taken at the capture of the city. After 
the withdrawal of the Mongol army, they again tried 
to reach the town but the inhabitants under the 
leadership of the Kadi Mahmud al-Urmawi refused 
them admittance and the Turkomans retired to 
their mountains, burning and plundering as they 
went. Soon afterwards Muhammad and two of his 
brothers were killed in a fight with Mongol and 
Saidjuk troops, ^amrl escaped to the north-west ; 
in an encounter between his troops and those of 
the Sultan in the neighbourhood of the .Sakaria he 
was taken prisoner and afterwards executed. This 
last battle, according to Ibn BibI, took place in 
Muharram, 676 (June, 1277). It is therefore pro- 
bable that Muhammad’s death took place in 675 
(1276), which is made the more probable by various 
epitaphs in Konya (r.O.^.Af., p. 702). Shikari has 
a somewhat different account (cf. also von Hammer, 
Gesch. d. Ilchane, p. 297, who gives Muhammad 
the Jakab ^ams al-Din). No inscriptions are known 
of Muhammad; he was, of course, not a reigning 
prince but acknowledged the Egyptian Sultan 
Baibars as his overlord. 

Some years later the power of the Karamanids re- 
vived under MahmudBeg, whose lakah., according 
to Khair Allah, was Badr al-Din. In his inscrip- 
tion of the year 802 (1399—1400) he is called 
the son of Karaman, which agrees with Shikari, 
who says that Mahmud had previously taken part 
in many of his brother’s enterprises; Munadjdjim 
Bash! s statement that he was the son of Muhammad 
may therefore be considered to be wrong. Mahmud’s 
principal residence was probably Ermenek, 'where 
he founded a mosque (702 = 1302). According to 
Munadjdjim Bagh!, he recaptured Konya and^ in 

708 (1308) became completely independent. Driven 

out of Konya in 719 (1319) by the Amir Cuban, 
general of the Mongol Sultan of Persia, he retired 

‘o Ibn FadI Allah 
(MasHUk al-Ahar in the 7 V..£'., xiii. 342 r 7 .),how- 

independent 

at the beginning of this period; they called them- 
MlvesAmii and frequently placed themselves under 

on'.b Sultans while they 

H^!i? endeavoured to live on good ter^ 

with the Mongols. They were at that time bhter 
enemies of the Armenians against whom they felt 

o’S 

The statements of the historians regarding the 
succession of the princes after Mahmud and their 
names are contradictory and the inicriptions throw 

\f I, T According*^ to Shikari 

Ma^mOd had three sons: Badr al-Din, Khalil and 

u, of whom Badr al-Din reigned firs^ being 


I followed on hi^ .ibdic.itioii by Kh.alil, then cam 
I Badr al-l)iii for .a second time. Fakhr al-Din, his son 
succeedetl him .ifter his death ; lie was killed through 
the intrigue^ of Artena, Beg of Kaisarlya, and suc- 
' ceeded by .'Jhams al-Ihn’s second son, also called 
, Shams al-I)in, who was poisoned by his brother Kara- 
m.in after reigning 14 montiis. The above mentioned 
Musa b. Ma hiniid then ascended the throne to be 
replaced four year, later by Khalil’s son ‘Ala’ 

' al-Din, passing over the brief reign of Badr 
al-Din’s third son Karaman. According to Shikari, 
this ‘Ala’ al-Dm was one of the greatest of the 
I Karamanids and is called by him Abu ’i-Fath. 

I In agreement with the statements of Shikari is Ibn 
i Battuta (ii. 2S1, 284), who visited a Sultan Badr 
! al-Dm in Laranda in 733 (1332), to whose terri- 
I tory Konya also belonged. But his brother Musa 
I had, it is said, already reigned in Laranda before 
I him but had ceded the town to the Mamlaks 
from whom it later had been reconquered by 
I Badr al-Din; that Miisa had very close relations 
■ with Egypt is confirmed by Ibn Fadl Allah 
‘ also {MatUlik al-.4l>sa>', in xiii. 347 )' 

I must therefore .assume that the brothers reigned 
I in different parts of Karamania at the same time. 

I Two epitaphs in the Emir Musa Medresesi in 
Laranda prove that Fakhr al-Din Ahmad b. Ibi^him 
b. Mahmud died in 750 (1349/So) Sliams 
al-Din b. Ibrahim b. Mahmud in 753 (* 35 *)- 
must certainly be the two sons of Badr al-Din 
(who, in that case, may perhaps have borne the 
name Ibrahim) mentioned by .Shikari. 

It is more difficult to ascertain the identity of 
‘.Ala’ al-Din. An inscription of 772 (1370/1) on the 
gate of the zaiviya in Laranda, where Djalal al-Din 

Kiimi’s mother is said to be buried, records ^that 
the zSwiya was built by Sultan Abu ’ 1 -Fath Al 5 
al-Din Khalil b. MahmUd b. KararnSn and that 
Saif al-Din Sulaiman b. Khalil (who, according to 
Shikari, was a brother of ‘AIS’ al-Din) is buried 
there. Munadjdjim Bash? (iii. 26) also knows an 
‘Ala’ al-Din, son of Yakhshi Deg, son ofMahmu ; 
as there is no documentary evidence for the existence 
of this Yakhshi Beg, he may perhaps be identifie 
with Shikari’s Khalil (as Khalil Edhem Bey in the 
T.O.E.M. has already done; Yakhshi is probably 
not a proper name at all here; cf. Ibn Battii a, 
ii. 316). Shikari makes his ‘Ala’ al-Din marry te 
daughter of the Ottoman Sultan Murad II, ^7' ® 
according to Munadjdjim Bash! it was ‘AIS al-Din s 
son ‘All Beg who made this marriage. The contiac 
of marriage between Murad H’s daughter Nefise an 
Karaman-Oghlu ‘All Beg is, indeed, still preserv e m 
Feridun’s MunshPat. i. 105 sq.) (in the printed tex , 
p. 107, the date is 788 = 1386, but Khalil Edhem 
Bey has shown that 783 = 1381,2 is more probaDiy 
correct). There is an inscription of this 
princess in the Khatuniye Medrese at L5ranaa 
the year 783, in which the reigning prmce 1 
called Amir ‘Ala’ al-Din Khalil b. Mahmud, 
the same name as in the above mentioned ^ 

of 772, but without the title of Sultan. The difficm 7 

now is whether the ‘Ala’ al-Din Kfeolil^ o 
inscriptions is identical with Shikari’s ‘Ala ai- 
Ibn Khalil and with ‘All, the husband of t^ 
princess Nefise. Very strongly in favour ° 
identity is a wakfriame of ‘Ala’ al-Din s gran so 
Ibrahim of the year 859 = 1454/5 
Khalil Edhem Bey in the X. O N®. J 3 iP' ^ /’ 

where this Ibrahim is called : b. Muhamma • 
'Ala’ al-Din b. Khalil b. Mahmud b. KaramM 
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(cf. on the question van Berchem, Inschriften etc., 
p. 1 18 — 125 in addition to Khahl Edhera Bey) 
Probably throughout the whole period different 
Karamanians ruled in different places (like Laranda, 
Konya, Eimenek, Akshehlr. Akserai). [Ibn Battuta, 
ii. 258, mentions a Yusuf b. Karaman as lord of 
‘^Ala’iya]. The extent of their tenitory vaiied consi- 
derably during this period. Laranda was probably 
the principal royal residence Konya, which had 
been conquered by “Yakhshi Beg” (Munadjdjim 
BashJ), did not always belong to them. They had to 
fight with the Artena-Oghlu at Kaisarlya, who 
were vassals of the Mongols and, according to 
Shikari, once took Konya and Laranda, with the 
Mamluks of Syria, the Armenians, the Franks of 
Cyprus and with the other Turkoman rulers of Asia 
Minor, at whose expense they extended their 
territory considerably; they even advanced as far 
as Biusa. Finally in 7S8 (13S5) they came into 
conflict with Sultan Murad I (battle of Konya) 
and in 793 (1390) the battle of Ak Cai in Kermiyan 
was fought against Bayazid 1 Yildirim, in which 
°Ala^ al-Din (or 'All) was captured and put to 
death by Timur Tash Pasha, while his kingdom 
vras annexed and his two sons taken to Brusa as 
prisoners. (Most of the Ottoman writers mention 
these events ; Shikari’s account differs considerably). 

The crushing defeat of the Ottomans by Timur 
give the Karaman-Oghlu again an opportunity to 
revive and a third period of struggle ending in final 
overthrow begins. 'Ala’ al-Din’s son Muhammad 
was liberated from imprisonment in Brusa by 
Timur’s grandson Mirza Muhammad (according to 
another story, he fled to Timur) and was given a 
portion of his territory by Timur again (about 
805 = 1403). There are coins of his struck in 
Timtlr’s name. Konya is said to have become his 
again in 816 (1413/14) (Munadjdjim Bagh!). He 
began to fight the Ottoman pretenders and occa- 
sionally supported Djunaid [q.v.], the Izmir-Oghlu. 
With the Ottoman Sultan Mehmed I he had 
concluded a treaty before the latter’s ultimate 
success, by which he is said to have ceded half 
of his lands to the Sultan {^Tadj al-Tawartkh., 
etc., also Chalcocondylas), but in the same year 
we find Muhammad attaching Brusa on a pretext 
of avenging his father’s death. After 34 days’ siege 
of the citadel and the destruction of the town 
he withdrew. The lands of the Germiyan-Oghlu 
were under his rule for 2^/2 years at this time 
(inscription at Kutahiya ; cf. T. O. E. M., NO. 2, 
p. Iiojy.). There were new campaigns against the 
Ottomans in8i7(i4i4) and 818 (1415). Muhammad 
was on one occasion captured by Bayazid Pasha 
but again released. 

The Turkish chronicles tell us nothing of the 
yws 818 — 824 (1415 — 1421). The Egyptian 

historians (al-'Aini, al-MaVrizi, Abu ’ 1 -Mahasin), 
however, fill the gap. After Muhammad had sought 
help from the Egyptian Sultan for his war against 
the Ottomans and had even recognised him as his 
overlord (as is evidenced by his coins also) 
ostilities began, in which the Ramadan-Oghlu [q. v.] 
*»s also involved and during which Muhammad’s 
rother'Ali fled to Egypt. This produced an Egyptian 
^pedition against Muhammad in 822 (1419). 

. aisariya and Konya were captured and 'Ali 
installed in his brother’s place in Konya. Mu- 
• ^'nniad took refuge in the mountains at first but 
was later captured in an encounter near Kaisariya 
and sent to Cairo. 


In 824 (1421) he received permission to return 
and again ascended the throne. He met his death 
at the siege of the Ottoman fortress of Adalia, 
which is fully described by the chroniclers (probably 
826 or 827). His son 'All went over to the Ottomans, 
who gave him the sandjak of Sofia, while his 
son and successor Ibrahtm returned to his native 
mountains with his father’s body. Of the second 
Muhammad various inscriptions exist in Konya. 
There are also inscriptions of his brother 'Alt in 
Nigde, where he held sway before and after the 
Egyptian period. After his brother’s death he 
endeavoured to make himself independent again 
but when Murad V supported his nephew Ibrahim 
he did not succeed. In this period the power of 
the Karaman-Oghlu was considerable ; Sanudo esti- 
mates the size of his army at 30,000 men on a 
war footing and 60,000 on a peace footing (Murat, 
Inschr. xxii. col. 962). 

Ibrahim b. Muhammad Tadj al-Din 
reigned from about 827 (1425) to 868 (1463) (coins 
of the years 827 onwards) and is the last great 
member of the dynasty, which after the extinction 
of the Germiyan-Oghlu was now the only dangerous 
rival of the Ottomans. Ibrahim had married the 
sister of Murad II and was at peace and war 
alternately with the Ottomans. The fact that he 
was the Sultan’s brother-in-law often saved him 
from destruction. He had also an alliance with the 
Emperor Sigismund ; the early Ottoman chroniclers 
bitterly reproach him for his dealings with the 
unbelievers as well as for his repeatedly breaking 
faith after solemnly concluded treaties (Anon., 
ed. Giese, p. 63, 64, 68). Murtid II had made up 
his mind to exterminate the KaramSinids and for 
this purpose he made an alliance with the Turkomans 
of the Dhu ’ 1 -Kadr dynasty. The latter about 840 
(1436/7) took Kaisariya and the surrounding country 
from the Karamanids ; Ibrahim lost Alfsliehir and 
Beyshehri among other possessions to Murad II. 
An attempt to regain the lost territory after 
Murad’s death (855 = 1451) failed. Mehmed H is 
said to have acted in this campaign as friend and 
protector of the Christians (Ducas, p. 233). Ibrahim 
was more successful in the south ; in 1443 ii® took 
the fortress of Gorigos in Cilicia from the Cypriotes 
(Rec. Hist, des Crois., Doc. Arm.., i. 638). Before 
his death Ibrahim wished to abdicate in favour 
of his son Ishak. But Ishak was the son of a slave 
and the other six sons whose mother was Murad’s 
sister besieged Ibrahim and Ishalc in Konya ; 
both had to Uke to flight and Ibrahim died 
in the fortress of Kawala (or Guwale; 868 = 

1463)- 

His successor was his son Pir Aljmad whose 
side Mehmed II had taken. IshaV fied to Uzun 
Hasan, prince of the Ak-Koyunlu. The confusion 
that followed in the struggle for the throne finally 
brought about the end of the dynasty. With the 
help of the Ottomans Fir Ahmad defeated his 
brother in the battle of Ermenek (869=1465) 
and henceforth regarded himself as the vassal of 
Mehmed II (inscription of 870= 1466 at Kai-ariye). 
But he soon came into conflict with his overlord 
because he had come to an arrangement with the 
Venetians. In 872 (1467) liie Ottomans permanently 
occupied Konya where the Ottoman prince Mu- 
stafa became wall; a part of the Karamanian po- 
pulation was tranferred to Stambul. Pir Ahmad 
retired to Laranda and Nigde, where he fought 
the Ottomans and his brothers alternately. He made 
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an alliance with his brother Kaaim for a time 
(inscription of the two at Nigde of the year 
874=1469/70). But they could not stand against 
Gedik Ahmad I’asha and lost Laranda. After Ermenek 
and Minan had also been taken by the Ottomans, 
where Fir Ahmad’s family and treasures fell into 
their hands, the latter threw himself from a cliff 
but did not kill himself. He was still able to go 
to Tarsus where he died about 879 (l 474 ), according 
to the Tadj, al-Tawarikh. Ishak had withdrawn 
to Selefke, where his widow continued to hold 
out for some time after his death. 

Kasim b. Ibrahim then maintained himself 
till his death (Muharram, 887 =Febr.-March, 1482), 
according to Anonymus, ed. Giese, p. 1 17; his 
epitaph at Laranda is dated 888). He also sought 
the assistance of Uzun Hasan but could not recapture 
Laranda. Then in 887 (1482) he joined the pretender 
Sultan Djem [q. v.] who had at one time governed 
Konya in succession to his brother Mustafa and 
on other occasions also had been served by 
Karamanian troops. Kasim was afterwards pardoned 
by Bayazid H but with his death the rule of the 
Karamanids ended. His other brothers had already 
gone over to the Ottomans. 

After Kasim’s death his generals placed Tor- 
ghut-Oghlu Muhammad, who belonged to the 
Karaman nobility, on the throne, but he also came 
into conflict with the Ottomans and had to flee to 
Aleppo in 892 (1487). 

It was to their geographical situation that the 
Karamanids owed the great power they held for 
a time. Their mountains formed a refuge which it 
was almost impossible to capture, from which they 
could make successful descents into the plains of 
Konya and Cilicia again and again. The possession 
of the various Cilician passes and other routes 
over the Taurus brought them a considerable 
revenue from the tolls which they levied on the 
Genoese and Cypriote merchants, who cariied on 
a busy trade by these routes with Asia Minor, 
while their revenue from the customs in the coast 
towns ruled by them (Scandelor, Manavgat, Anemur, 
Selefke, Lamos) must have been considerable. Their 
wealth put them in a still stronger position ; their 
buildings in Laranda, Konya and Nigde are evidence 
of this wealth, especially the ruins of the Khatunlye 
Medrese in Laranda or Karaman [q.v.]. Karamanian 
art is a continuation of Saldjuk art in contrast to 
Ottoman art which rather follows Byzantine models 
(Woermann, Gesch. d. Kunst^ Leipzig and Vienna 
1915, ii. 445). Of importance in the history of 
civilization is their encouraging the use of Turkish 
instead of Persian, as has been already mentioned. 
The contrast between the Karamanians and the 
Ottomans seems, however, to have been very marked 
(Ducas, p. I95 i says: y-ip ast e%5^ai$t3^ 

SiitKeififvot of rev Kocpx/xfcv fiera roV ’OSpuiv). 

Bibliography: The most important mono- 
graph on the Karamanid is Khalil Edhem Bey’s 
work on the inscriptions of the Karaman-Oghlu, 
Karaman-oghullary hakkynda %v€{hcPik-i makkuke 
in Nos. ii_-i4 (Dec., 1911 to Jun., 1912) of the 
Revue Historique publik par Plustitut d'Histoire 
Otto inane ( Tfirlkh~i ^Othmani Endjuineni Me^~ 
ntifasl — he is the only author who 

has used Shikari. Of the earlier historians there are 
Ibn Bib! (vol. iv. of Houtsma’s Recueil de Textes 
relatifs a R Histoire des Seldjoucides^ Leiden 
1902); 'Ashfk Pasha Zade, Constantinople 1332; 
F. Giese, Die Alt-Osmanischen Chroniken^ Breslau 


1922; Su'd al-Uin, 'hfij a!- Jaiofu ikh^ t'onstan- 
tinople 1279; Muiiailjdjim B.i-ihi , Sahli if at- 
Akhbar^ Constantinople 1285; l.ludj'lji Khalifa, 
Takivim ,il-Tawarikh\ al-ljj uinabi's Ta rtkhi, 
the Egyptian historians mentioned in the text. 
See also Ibn Battuta, Tnhfat al-Xuzzar^ td.. 
Defremery and Sanguinetti, P.iris 1853 — '859, 
ii.; Feridun Bey, 8 'riA 7 /;//, 1., Constan- 

tinople 1274; the Byzantine Chalcocondylas 
(ed. Becker, Bonn 1843) and Ducas (ed. Becker, 
Bonn 1834). — We may also mention: Ahmed 
Tewhid, Meskukat-i Kadiinc-i Islanftye\ Isroahl 
Ghalib, Meskukat-i hlanilye Takiolini^ Istambol 
1328; Cl. Huart, Epigtaphic de I'Asie Miniure 
in Revue Se/nitiqiie, 1895, P- 346 ry , 355 ry., 
371; Max van Berchem’s edition of the Arabic 
inscriptions in the Iitsch: i/ieii uus Syrien^ Mesopo- 
taniien und Rleinasien^ collected by Max von 
Oppenheim, Leipzig 1909, p. 119 — -125; J. H. 
Loytved, Konia\ Inschriften der Seldjukischen 
Bauten, Berlin 1907, p. 79—84; J. v. Hammer, 
Geschichte des Osmanischen Reiches^ Pest 1827, 
i. and in; Recueil des Historiens dcs Croisades^ 
Documents Armeniens^ Paris 1869, i. ; J. von 
Hammer-Purgstall, Geschichte der Ilchane^ Darm- 
stadt 1842, i. 297. 

(J. H. Kramers) 

KARAMAT ^ALl, born (date uncertain, early 
in the xixth century ?) at Djawnpur [q.v.], of a ShaiUi 
family, which had held the office of kliotlb under 
Muhammadan rule ; his father was sari^htadar in the 
Djawnpur Collectorate. He studied theology and 
other Muslim sciences under various celebrated 
teachers of the time, esp. .Shah ‘"Abd al-'AzIz, muhad- 
dith of Dibit, who was also the teacher and after- 
wards follower of Saiyid Ahmad of BarEli. Between 
1820 and 1824, Saiyid Ahmad made a tour through 
Bengal and Northern India, collecting a band of 
disciples, and Karamat 'All was one of the most 
devoted of the younger men who followed him, 
but he does not appear to have taken part in the 
dqihad^ which Saiyid Ahmad waged against the 
Sikhs [q. V.], or to have ever been in the Afghan 
borderland, where Saiyid Ahmad was slain in 
battle in 1831. The Saiyid’s old master, Shah 'Abd 
al-'AzIz, now became his Wiallfa, and an active 
propaganda for the revival of Islam was orga- 
nised in Bihar and Bengal. With this peaceful 
propaganda Karamat 'All was identified, and he 
may be regarded as its most successful apostle, 
as he was certainly its most brilliant exponent. 
During the early decades of the iqi'' cent, there 
were several minor reform movements in Eastern 
Bengal, led by men with more zeal than learning, 
notably by Hadjdjl Sharl'at Allah [v. FARa’jdI, 
57)5 who in 1252 (= 1836-7) met Karamat 'All 
in Calcutta. By 1855 the two schools had made 
some progress towards a rapprochement, and in 
the meeting then held at Barisal, Karamat 'A 1 
tvas able to agree on several points with the re- 
presentative of the other movement, Mawlawl 'Abd 
al-Djabbar, though on the question of the lawful- 
ness of DJund-a and '/</ prayers in British India, 
he could not overcome the stubborn opposition 
of 'Abd al-Djabbar, and he had to appeal to the 
humour of 'Abd al-Djabbar’s followers by pointing 
out that their leader mistook grasshoppers (which 
were unlawful food) for locusts (which were law- 
ful (Hudfdfat-i-katfa^ p. 29-32). 

Karamat 'All’s life was a double struggle; first, 
he combated the Hindu customs and superstitions 
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which had crept into the pracliie of Islam in 
Eastern Bengal, against which he wroie a book, 
entitled RaJd al-Bid'-a^ besides inveighing against 
them throughout his writings; and secondly, he 
tried to bring back into the fold of orthodoxy 
the new heterodox schools against which he waged 
a successful war; to this subject, also, he devoted 
a special book, HidTiyat al-KU/tdin^ besides con- 
stant references to “the ignoiant" in his volumi- 
nous writings. He kept in touch with the Musal- 
mans of Bengal, and distributed to the needy all 
the presents that he received. He was a trained 
karf and an expert calligraphist. 

Garcin de Tassy (op. cit.., ii. 162) says that Ire 
competed for the prize offered by Sir Charles 
Trevelyan for the best Hindustani essay on the 
influence of the Greeks and Arabs on the Renais- 
sance in Europe, but that his essay was not ac- 
cepted for want of an English translation, which 
according to the rules should have accompanied 
the essay. He was thus interested, unlike the ma- 
jority of contemporary Indian hlawlawis, in the re- 
lation of Islam to the wider questions of the world 
at large. He died on the 3"! of Rabr' II, 1290 
(= 301I' May, 1873) and was buried in Rangpur 
(Ta^alli-i-NUi\ ii. 136), in the province in which 
he had laboured for the regeneration of Islam all 
his life. He was succeeded in his work by his 
son, Mawlawi Hafiz Ahmad (ob. 1898), and his 
nephew, Muhammad Muhsin. His following was 
so large that there was hardly a Bengal village 
without his disciples and he still exerts a living 
influence in certain districts of that province. 

He wrote chiefly in Urdu. Rahman 'Alt (op. 
171 — 2) gives a list of 46 of his woiUs, with- 
out claiming that it is exhaustive. One of his 
works, Miftah al-Dianuap has run through nu- 
merous editions and is accepted in India as a 
correct statement of Islamic principles. His writings 
may be divided into four classes : I ) general works, 
like Miftah 2) works on the reading 

and verbal interpretation of the Kur’an, and for- 
mal prayers and ablutions ; 3) works on the doctrine 
of spiritual preceptorship (Piri Mitrid'i)., the corner- 
stone of orthodox Islam in India; in accepting 
this doctrine, Karamat ‘Ali stands in sharp oppo- 
sition to the Wahhabi sect and merges insensibly 
in the Tasawwuf schools, which he brings into 
relation with the traditional religious orders ; 4) po- 
lemics against Sharl'at Allah, Duda Miyan, the 
Wahhabis, etc. 

The common conception that Karamat 'Ali was 
a Wahhabi is refuted by the detailed exposition 
of his own views as set forth in his Muhdshafat-i- 
Rahmat\ he had not seen any Wahhabi books, 
but had made verbal enquiries and found that 
they were so fanatical (diddi) that they called all 
who did not agree with them mushrik (p. 3®'9)j 
he and his school carefully distinguished between 
which was the negation of Islam, and bidha.^ 
which was only an error in doctrine (p. 39)- 
his Hu^^at-i-ka^Pa he draws a clear distinction 
between a fas'ik (sinner) and a kafir (infidel) and 
inveighs against those who would deny funeral 
prayers to those who did not pray but repeated 
the kalima (p. 21); if non-Muslims conquer Mus- 
lim lands, the Dium a prayer and the two ^Id 
[fl. V.] prayers were not only lawful but obliga- 
tory (p. 13 bis). He laid great stress on autho- 
rity, successively handed down by living teachers, 
and based his doctrine on the orthodox Sunni 

Thb Encyclopaedia of Islam, II. 


books of the Hanafi school (Mukashafat-i Rahmat.^ 
p. 37). He accepted the six orthodox books of 
tradition (Sihdk sitta\ the commentaries (ta/dsir), 
the principles of ceremonial law as interpreted 
by the masters (usUZ-i fihh), and the doctrines of 
tasawsouf and plrl mttridi (pp. 38, 35), even 
basing the mission of Saiyid Ahmad on a haditlj 
from Abu Huraira (p. 32): in every century a 
teacher is born to revivify the faith : Saiyid Ahmad 
was such a teacher for the xiii.'h cent, and should 
be followed until another teacher arise for the xiv.>>> 
cent. (p. 34). All this was in direct antithesis to 
Wahhabi teaching and the “reform” amounted 
merely to the abolition of Hindll rites and cere- 
monies or those introduced through ignorance 
(p. 36), or to a revival of Islam according to the 
accepted orthodox schools (p. 50). The political 
effects of Saiyid Ahmad’s life brought his fol- 
lowers into conflict with the authorities, but the 
writings of the school show that there was no 
connection, political or doctrinal, with the sect 
founded by Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab in 
Arabia. 

Bibliography. The European accounts of 
Karamat ‘Alt are unsatisfactory, being based on 
secondary information and failing to distinguish 
between this school of reform and Wahhablism, 
and in some places there is confusion between 
the subject of this article and Mawlawi Saiyid 
Karamat ‘All of Djawnpur (1796—1876), who 
represented the British Government at the court 
of Dost Muhammad Ittan at Kabul, 1832 — 
1835, ^“6 was superintendent (mutawall'i) ^ of 
the Hughll Imambara, 1837 — 1876 (v. Nine- 
teenth Century, May, 1905, pp. 780 — 782; Sir 
W. W. Hunter, 'the Indian Musalmans, p. II4; 
C. E. Buckland, Dictionary of Indian Biogra- 
phy, p. 229; Nur al-Din Zaidi, Taijalll-i Nilr, 
ii. 139); Census of India, vol. vi. part i. 

(Bengal, p. 174 (Calcutta, 1902); fourn. As. Sec. 
of Bengal, vol. Ixiii., part iii., pp. 54-6 (Cal- 
cutta, 1894); Garcin de Tassy, Hist, de la Lit- 
tcrature Hindouie et Hindoustanie, ii. 162 (Paris, 
1870). (It is doubtful whether the Mil^iza-i 
rashk-i Manha, Dihll, 1868, mentioned there, 
w'as a work by the subject of this article); 
Saiyid Nur al-Din Zaidi, Tadyalti-i Nur (bio- 
graphies of the famous men of Djawnpur), pp. 
135-6 (Djawnpur, 1900). _ ^ 

A correct appreciation of Karamat An s doc- 
trines can only be gained by a study of his 
oivn writings, the most important of which are 
the following: Miftah al-^annat (Calcutta, 1243) 
(frequently reprinted); Kawkab-i durrl 
cutta 1253) (translates passages from the Kur an 
for the benefit of those who know only a little 
Arabic); Balat-i Tavjba (Calcutta, 1254) (de- 
fends the legality of repentance at the hands 
of a pir, and other practices of the religious or- 
ders); Zindt al-kart (Calcutta, 1264), (on the 
correct principles for the reading aloud of the 
Kurban); Faxd-i ^dmm (Calcutta, 1282), (a tract 
on speculative theology, expounding the doc- 
trines of Shaikh Ahmad Sarhmdi) ; Hudjdiat-i 
KdtPa (Calcutta, 1 282), (a polemical tract against 
the school of Sharfat Allah and his son Duda 
Miyan, whose name (commonly spelt Dodhu 
Myan) Karamat 'All always writes in this way); 
Nur al-Hudd, (Calcutta, 1286), on the doctrines 
of tasawwuf, of the mudjaddidlya school, ap- 
parently the new school of Saiyid Ahmad of 

48 
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Bareli); Mukashafat-i J'iahmat {'i CaXcMlio.^ 1286), 
(gives an account of the life and work of 
Saiyid Ahmad of Baieli, and discusses and 
disowns the Wahhabis); Zinat al-Mnsalli (Cal- 
cutta, 1259), (instructions for ablutions and 
prayers, etc.); Zail al-Takwa (Calcutta, 1287, 
reprint), (treats of the beliefs and practices of 
Islam, and lasawwtif'^ accepts the Nakshban- 
diya teaching). A list (not complete) of Kaia- 
mat ‘All’s works is given in Rahman ‘All’s 
Tadkkira-i ’’Ulania-i Hind, p. 171 (Lucknow, 
1894); 46 separate works are mentioned. 

(A. Yusuf A1.1) 

KARA MUSTAFA PASHA, the name of 
two Ottoman Grand Viziers. 

I. Kara [Kemankesh (i.e. archer)] Mustafa Pasha, 
an Arnaut by origin, taken from the Janissaiies 
became first kyaya and was then dismissed ; in 

1043 (began July 8, 1633) Ite was appointed Segban 
bashi (general of the Janissaries) and became 
successively Agha of the Janissaries in Shawwal, 

1044 (began March 9, 1635), Grand Admiral 

(Kapudan-i Derya) on Djumada I 5, 1045 (:z= Oct. 
*7i 1635) Grand Vizier in ^a^ban, 1047 

(began Dec. 19, 1637). During his period of 
office which lasted till his execution by order of 
Sultan Ibrahim I on Muharram I, 1053 = March 
22, J643 (cf- J. V. Hammer, Gisch. d. Osman. 
Heickcs, V. 326 sqq.) he distinguished himself by 
economy and a talent for administration, which 
all the historians recognise with admiration. Husein 
Wadjihl, the author of a history of the Ottoman 
Empire covering the period between 1048 (1638) 
and 1070 (1659), was K. K. Mustafa Pasha’s keeper 
of seals. A number of buildings owe their origin 
or restoration to him; he founded mosques, built 
bridges and planned settlements (for example Or- 
tukabad near Siwas). The best verdict on him is 
that of the contemporary Ism. Bullialdus in Ducae 
Historia Syzanlina, Paris 1649, p. 263 infia; 
Z’l'r, quamvis inei uditissimus, ut qui ncc legcre 
nec SC! then sciebat, in rsbus gerendis negotiisque 
expcdicndis sclsrtissimus ac promplissimus. Kara 
Mustafa Pasha is buried in Stambul at Parinak 
Kapu on the Dlvvan \ olu in the madrasa built 
by him (NaTm.i, Td'/ ikk, ii. 30 sq.). 

Bibliography-. Knolles-Rycaut, The 
Turkish History, London 1687, ii. p. 55; J. y. 

Hammer, Gesch. des Osm. Reiches, Pest 1827 35 

V. 329 sqq. ; Mehmedlhureyya, SidpilU '^OthmanJ 
Constantinople 1313— 1315, iv- 39o; 'Othman- 
zade Ahmed Ta’ib, Haalkatal-Wuzaral,Sta.m\>\i\ 
1281x1/7., P- 71; NaTma, Td’rlkh, Constantinople 
1147, ii. 25, 30, 31; Husein Wadjlhl, Ta^rikh, 
Vienna M.S. (Flilgel, Katalog, ii. 271: J v 
Hammer, G. O. A’., ix. 206, K>>. S3), vol. 25 ' 
Ramiz Pashazade Mehmed Efendi, Kkarita-i 
Rapudanan-i Derya, Stambul 1285, p. 50x7". 

11. Kara Mu.stafa P.asha, the besieger of Vienna 
He belonged to Merzifun where he was born in 
1044 (began July 27, 1634), according to other 
stories about 1620 (cf. Barozzi-Berchet, Relazioni 
degh anbascialori e baili veneti a Constantinopoli 
Venice 1879, i‘- 207, according to whom he was 
52 about 1677), the son of a Sipahi captain named 
Lrudj (according to other sources Hasan Agha) who 
fell before P.aghdad. His f.ither'was a friend of 
Kopruiu Mehmed Paiha who had the boy educated. 
His (irst rank was Silihdar, next Talkhi.sdji (master 
of oratory) in IJru ’l-Hidjdja, 1068 (began Aug. 
30, 1658) Mlrakhor (chief marshall) and in Mu- 


' harram, 1070 (began Sept. 18, 1659) he became 
Beylerbey of Silistria with the rank of vizier 
(cf. Barozzi-Berchet, li. 134 sq. and Voyages dii 
j Sieur A. de la Motraye, the Hague 1727, i. 439); 
' in Ramadan, 1070 (began .May II, 1660) he was 
I appointed goveinor of Diyarbakr, in Radjab, 1072 
' (began April 20, 1662) Grand Admiral {A'apudan-i 
i Derya), in Ramad.in, 107J (began March 9,1663) 
I Rikidb Kaimmakdmi (deputy for the Grand V’izier 
a latere) and two years later dismissed from the 
office of Grand Admiral; in 1672 he was Kd''im- 
makdin at Adrianople (d’Arvieux, o. c., Knolles- 
Ric’aut, O.C., ii. 263, 277). In 1086 (began March 
28, 1675) he was betrothed to the Sultan's daugh- 
ter Kucitk Sultane. In Sha'ban, 1087 (began Oct. 
9, 1676) he was appointed Grand Vizier. His 
policy as Grand Vizier was that of his great pre- 
dcce.ssors and may be summed up in the one 
word, war : — war, for the sake of domestic 
peace, war, to please the Sultan, war, for the 
glory of the Ottoman Empire, and more parti- 
cularly for his own prestige. Ambition and avarice 
are said to have been the motives of his actions 
(cf. Barozzi, op. cit., ii. 207 ; Rycaut, The Present 
State of the Ottoman Empire, p. 89 sq.) and con- 
temporary western chroniclers generally describe 
him as unjust, cruel and avaricious (cf. Barozzi, 
op. cit., ii. 207 : venale, crudele ed ingiusto). In his 
boundless ambition and avarice he allowed himself 
to be tempted in the late summer and autumn of 1683 
to a campaign against Austria and the siege of 
Vienna, although he had no ability as a general. 
He had already conducted an unsuccessful war 
against Russia in the spring of 1677 and had 
been forced to consent to an armistice (at Radiin 
on Feb. 1 1, 1681) disadvantageous to the Porte 
and the campaign which he began in 1683 against 
the Emperor Leopold V brought about his ruin. 
After he had given Tokdly, the chief rebel 
in Hungary, the Hungarian crown, he advanced 
into Austria laying the country waste as he went 
along. On July 14, he began the siege of V^ienna 
with 200,000 men; the city was heroically de- 
fended by Count Starhemberg with 10,000 men. 
The city was near its fall when the German-Polish 
army of relief appeared and on Sept. 12, 1683, 
completely defeated the arrogant foe. Mustafa 
Pasha escaped with the remnants of his force to 
Hungary. On Dec. 25, 1683, he was executed by 
the Sultan’s orders. His body was buried in Bel- 
grade in the mosque erected by him before setting 
out for Vienna and his skull brought to Adria- 
nople to Sultan Mehmed IV and buried in the 
mosque of Saridja Pasha (epitaph in J. v. Hammer, 
Gesch. d. Osm. Reiches, vol. ix., p. xxxiv.). The 
statement, made by J. v. Hammer, Gesch., vi. 519 
and 740 and in IViens erste aufgehobene tiirkische 
Belagerung, Vienna 1829, p. 119x77., supported 
withdocuments of Cardinal Leopold von Coliowiz (of 
Sept. 17, 1696) and adopted by V. v. Renner, 
Wien tin Jahte i68y, Vienna 1S83, p. 465, that the 
Turk’s skull preserved in the armory of the His- 
torical Museum of the City of Vienna, the former 
arsenal, is Kara Mustafa’s is wrong. The question 
of the talismanic shirt (‘a35’) also preserved there 
and of the skein of silk is more uncertain. Cf. 
A. Camesina in the Berichte und Mitteilungen 
dcs Alter tumsvereines zu Wien, viii., Vienna 1865, 
Appendix, p. xlix. sqq. and also J. v. Karabacek 
in the Katalog der Historischen Ausstellung 
der Sladt Wien 188 J, Vienna 1883, N®. 541. — 
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Kara Mubtafa Pasha was exceedingly rich and left 
a vast estate. -Vccording to Sicur A. tie la Motrayc 
{op. cii.., P' 349)1 he possessed over 1500 odalisques, 
the same number of slave-girls, 600 700 black 

eunuchs and fabulous treasures, all of which passed 
to the state. He is said to have left 12,000,000 
ducats (cf. Franz Wagner, Ilistoria Leopoldi 
Magni.^ -Augsburg 1719, i- 631). Besides several 
madrasas (cf. J. v. Hammer, Grrr/;., ix. 158, 
N®. 1 88, 1 89) he founded a number of mosques, — in 
Stambul, at Galata, at Adrianople, Belgrade, Iljidda 
and in his native place. His palace (lirnakdji 
Yalls? at Kuru Ceshme near Constantinople) was 
sumptuously furnished (cf. J. v. Hammer, Gcsch..^ 
vii. 362) ; his splendid tomb in Stambul was 
destroyed by the mob (Barozzi, op. oif.., p. 334)- 
His son was Kainak Mustafa Pasha; on his 
descendants see ^ Othmani.^ iv. 402, 5 

from below. A sister was married to Kaplan 
Pasha (d. 1091 = 1680 at Smyrna; Magni, 
Viaggi por la Turckia Parma 16791 P* 4^^)- 
— Kara Mustafa Pasha has been repeatedly made 
the hero of dramas and romances; cf., for example, 
Cara Miistapha Grand Ve'sir, Histoire contenant 
son elevation.^ ses amours dans U scrail.^ ses dives s 
emplois.^ le vrai snjel qui lui a fait entreprendi e le 
siege de Vienne et les particularites de sa 
Paris 1684, 12°, and Pierre Martino, V Orient 
dans la litterature fran^aise au A VlJe et an 
XVlIle si'eele., Paris 1906. _ 

Bibliography. Besides works quoted m 
the text F. Petis de la Croix, Memoires.^^ Paris 
1735, “• 70 W" 75i d’Arvieux, Memoires^ 
contenants ses voyages.^ Pans I735i 4°*’ 

]. Chardin, Voyages., ed. L. Tangles, Parisian; 
Charles— Frangais Ollier Marquis de Nointel 
(t 1685), Antoine Galland, journal pendant 
son sijour a Constantinople (1672 — l673)i 
Ch. Schefer, Paris l88l, i. and ii. passim; Paul 
Kycaut, The History of the Turkish Empire 
tb2g — 2677, London 1680,; M. Brosch, Gc- 
schichten aus dent Lehen dreicr Grossvezire, 
Gotha 1899, p. ISO sq.\ D. Kantemir, Gr- 
schichte des Osman. Reiches., German edition, 
Hamburg 1 745, ; Ant. Geropoldi, Bilancia 
historicopolitica dell' Impero Ottomano., Venezia 
1686; C. de la Magdeleine, Mirroir Ottoman., 
Basle 1677 on the campaign against Moldavia; 
E.xtracts from the diaries oj Dr. John Covel., 
16'qo — 7(579 (— Early Voyages and Travels 
in the Levant., ed. J. T. Bent), The Hakluyt 
Society, London 1893, p. 1282; Les voyages dii 
Marquis de Nointel (1670 — 1680), ed. A. Vandal, 
Paris 1900, passim'. The Life of Hon. Sii 
Dudley N'orth., ed. Roger North, London I744i 
p. 102 ; Under the Turk in Constantinople 
A record of Sir John Einch's Embassy, 1674 
1681, ed. G. F. Abbot, London 1920, passim', 
cf. Register, p. 414; Rashid, Tdrlkh, \. Stambul, 
p. 17 jy.; Mehmed Thuraiva, Sidjill-i 'Dth- 
mani, Constantinople 1313 — I5i *''• ^02; 
manzade Ahmad Ta’ib, Hadikat al-lVuzara, 
Stambul 1271, p. 109 ryy.; Ramiz PashazSde 
Mehmed Efendi, Kh arita-i Kaptidanan-i Derya, 
Stambul 1285, p. 68 ry.; Kara Mustafa Pa- 
sha’s challenge to the Viennese is published 
in the Osterr. Milit. Zeitschrift , Vienna 
>813, p. 93; J. H. Mordtmann in the Byz. 
Zeitschr., 1912, xxi. 143; G. Jacob in Der 
Islam, vii. 281 jyy.; to the town of Oedenburg 
(Szopron) by Khalil Edhem Bey in the Revue 


Historique Ottamane,\SbO, iii- 9^\cqq.', G. Jacob 
in Der Islam, vii. 248 sqq. (Franz B.aiunger) 
KARA OSMAN OGHLU. [See derebeys]. 
KARAPAPAKH (“Black-caps”, so called from 
their head-dress of black lamb-skin), a 3 iirkish 
people formerly living on the river Borcala or 
Debeda in the e.astern part of the gouvernement 
of Tiflis, who migrated about 1828 partly to 
Turkish territory (to the vicinity of Kars) and 
partly to Persian territory (district of Sulduz , 
south of Lake Urmia). In the district of Kars 
they form about l5»/o of the population; about 
1883 they numbered 21,652 of whom 11,721 were 
Sunnis and 9,931 Shi'is (K. Sadovskiy, R'talkaya 
zamaietka o Rarskoi ohlasti in the Sbor. Matci . 
etc. Kavkaza, iii. 315 — 35°)i about 1893, 28,366 
(N. Arislow, Zandetki ob ctniceskom sostavie tyurk- 
skikh piemen etc., St. Petersburg 1897, p. 139 eq., 
quoting Prav. VHstnik, 1896, N». 74 5 according 
to the census of 1897, 29,879. In the “Caucasus 
Calendar” {Kavkazzkiy KalendaE) for 1910, 99 
villages of the territory of Kais are given as in- 
habited by the Karapapakh, of which 63 are in 
the district of Kars, 29 in that of Ardahan (Russ. 
Ardagan) and 7 in that of Kagfzman; the number 
of the Karapapakh is given as 39,000 {ibtd., p. 
546, article by A. Dirr). . , , . , . 

A small village of Karapapakh, inhabited by 
Tatars, is also mentioned in the gouvernement of 
Yelisawetpol, in the district of Kazakh (which 
bounds on the gouvernement of Tiflis). On the 
Karapapakh in the district of Sulduz cf. C. Ritter, 
Erdkunde, ix. 939, 1018 and 1032, following 
Fraser and Rawlinson (up to 1838), and more 
recently V. Minoisky (member of the Commission 
for the Rectification of the Turco-Persian frontier, 
1911 — 1914) in Matcrian po huceniyu Vostoka, 
vtp. 2, Petrograd 1915 (see Index). ^ 

These Karapapakh, who are all Shi is, were at 
one time in Russian service and still preserve the 
certificates given to their ancestors by Russian 
generals in recognition of their services. After 
their transfer (it is said .1°° 

milies under the leadeiship of Mahdi 
fected) to Persian service the district of Sulduz 
was allotted to them as tiyul (fief) >^7 
Mirza fq. v., i. 13] in return for which they 
were to furnish 400 horsemen. As landowners the 
chiefs (Khan, Agha) of the Karapapakh attain^ 
considerable prosperity under Persian rule. After 
the occupation of the district by the lurks (1905) 
their situation became much less pleasant, i’nuause 
the Turkish authorities favoured the peasants at 
the expense of the landowners. In a petition sent 
on Ra^ab 15, 1329 (Ju'y 12, 19U) 
sian and English delegates of the commission, the 
Kanapapakh expressed the wish that Persian rule 
should \e restored to their land or that they 
should be given the opportunity of migrating to 
the interior of Persia. Sulduz was thereupon ad- 
iudicated to Persia (protocol of Nov. 4/17, 1913)- 
The Turkish troops had already been withdrawn 
LrinI thfBalkan war (1912). How the situation 
has developed since the world-war^I d^o^ not ^know. 

KARASl i) the name of the founder of a 
Tu^tofan dynasty in Asia Minor in the viPh 
century A. H. (thirteenth A. D.), the dynasty which 
was the first to succumb to the Ottomaus, 2) the 
name of the territory ruled by this dynasty, 
now a sandjak of Turkey. 
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I. KarasI is said to be a contraction of Kara 
''Isa or Kara Ese^ the name of a Turkoman chief, 
a vassal of the Saidjuk Sultan Ghiyath al-Din 
Mas'ud, who conquered the province of Mysia 
for him from the Byzantines in the reign of An- 
dronicos II Palaiologos (Ducas, p. 13). The name 
of the father of Karasi is also given by the By- 
zantine historians (Nicephoros Gregoras, i. 214) 
as KaAafzij?, which Mordtmann identifies with the 
Aa/z/o-!)? or of Pachymeres (ii. 316, 3S9), 

which name perhaps conceals 'Alamshah or Ka- 
lamshah (cf. Ibn Battuta, ii. 281). 

Although Karasi did not conquer the whole of 
Mysia at once (Edremid and Assos remained 
Greek down to the xivth century) he must have 
had considerable power not least on account of 
the fleet which he created and with which he 
conducted raids on Rumelia. His territory became 
a refuge for the inhabitants of Eastern Anatolia, 
fleeing before the Mongols, as well as for the 
Turks when they were driven hack after con- 
quering the Dobruca under Sary Saltyk Ghazi 
[q. V.]. How long Karasi reigned is not known. 
About 1330 we find two other rulers in the land, 
namely Yakhshi Khan in Bergama and Demir 
Khan in Balikesri. They are mentioned by Ibn 
Battflta (ii. 316, 3:7) and in the Masalik al- 
Absar (Jlotes et Extraits^ xiii. 339, 366; the 

mentioned on p. 339 is probably a cor- 
ruption for Demir Khan), with which authorities 
the Byzantine writers agree, except that they 
(Kantacuzenos, i. 339) make ' ria$i the father of 
Ta/npx»vit(, while the MasMk al-Absar makes 
the two brothers and sons of Karasi. 

The account given by the Ottoman historians, 
who all follow ‘Ashikpashazade (p. 43—45 of 
the Stambul edition of 1332), is different. They 
only deal with the dynasty in connection with 
the annexation of its land by OrkhSn. According 
to them. 111 'Adjlan Beg imled in Karasi and 
maintained friendly relations with Orkhan ; he 
even sent his youngest son Tursun to be educated 
at Orkhan’s court. After 'Adjlan’s death his eldest 
son (whose name the chroniclers do not give) 
succeeded him. He made himself so hated by his 
subjects that his vizier Hadjdji Ilbeki went to 
Orkhan to seek help against the tyrant. The 
younger brother Tursun thereupon promised Or- 
khan the towns of Bergama, Balikesri and Edremid, 
if he would in return leave him in possession of 
Kizil^a Tuzla and Mahram (Assos). In keeping 
with this agreement Orkhan conquered from the 
Greeks Llubad (l.opadion) and several other fort- 
resses which still lay as Greek enclaves betw-een 
the Ottoman lands and Karasi. He then advanced 
on Balikesri whence "Adjlan’s son fled to Bergama. 

At Orkhan’s instigation, negotiations for peace 
were opened between the two brothers: Tursun 
however, was killed by his brother on the walls 
of Bergama during the discussion of terms. The 
latter was then completely overthrown by Orkhan. 1 
He had also to leave Bergama and died two years : 
later in Brusa of the plague. Hadjdji Ilbeki was given 
the .administration of KTarasi Hi and the Tiraariots i 
were left in their fiefs. These events are put by the < 
Ottoman historhans to 735 or 737 (1434 or 1436). ; 

It we compare this with the statements first i 
.given, we could equate the elder son of ‘Adjlan : 
with Ibn Battuta’s Demir Khan (as Ahmad Taw- I t 
hid dies); fir the latter traveller gives a very I ] 


i unfavourable account of Demir Khan. Yakhshi 
, Kh.an would then be the same as 'i\djlan; Ibn 
1 Battuta himself says that YakhAiI KhSn only means 
i the “good Khan” (li. 316) so that his real name 
■ might have been '^.Vdjl.aii. It is more important 
: that, as Mordtmann makes probable, the Karasi 
• dynasty existed somewhat lunger than the Otto- 
) mans say. The Byzantines as late as 1 343 still 
: mention a Sulaiman, a descendant of Karasi (Nik. 
, Greg., p. 741; Kantacuzenos, ii. 476, 507), who 
- was married to a daughter of Ventatzes. This is 
in keeping with the fact that in Orkhan’s letter 
r of Muharram I, 741 (June 27, 1340) in which 
1 he tells the prince of Djanik of the conquest of 
; Ulubad nothing is said about the land of Karasi 
r (Ferldun, Muushd'at^ i. 76). Mordtmann therefore 
supposes that the country did not finally pass to 
: the Ottomans till a few years later (about 1 345) 

, and that the chroniclers have mixed up two events. 
In any case the Karasl-oghlu dynasty did not 
arise again later under Timllr, as was the case 
with most other Turkoman dynasties. 

There are neither inscriptions nor coins of the 
Karasi princes; a small moscjue at Balikesri is 
presumably of the pre-Ottoman period. 

With the conquest of Karasi Hi a number of 
able statesmen and soldiers passed into the Otto- 
man service, such as Aijja lOralil, W'ho had led 
the Muhadjirs out of the Dobru£a, Hadjdji Ilbeki 
already mentioned, Fadil Beg anci the celebrated 
Ghazi Ewrenos Beg [q. v.]. 

The lands ruled by the Karasi Oghlu are given 
in detail by Miinedjdjim Bash!, iii. 36. 

Bibliography. J. H. Mordtmann, Gber das 
turkische Furstengeschlecht der Karasi in My- 
sien in the 5 . B. Br. Ak. JV., 1911, p. 2 — 7 ! 
a second monograph in the Revue Historique 
de I'Insiitut d'histoire Ottoman (^T.O.E.M^f 
9 i P- 564 by Ahmad Tawhid, Ballkesride 
Karasi oghullari. The Byzantine sources are 
aheady mentioned in the text (from Mordtmann). 
Of the Turkish historians besides 'Ashyk Pasha 
Zade, Constantinople 1332, p. 43 — 45, see also 
Sa'd al-Din, Tadj al-Tawarikh., Constantinople 
1279, i. 47; 'All, Kztnli al-Akhbar., Constanti- 
nople 1277 — 1285, v. 43, 45; Hadjdji Khalifa, 
Dyihannuma Constantinople 1 145, p- 661 j 
.Munedjdjim Bash!, Saha^if al-Akhbar^ Constan- 
tinople 1285, iii. 36, 228. See further Shihab 
al-Din al-'Umarl, Masalik al-Absar ft Mamalik 
al-Amsar in Quatremere’s translation. Notes et 
Extraits., xiii. 339, 365, 366 and Ibn BattOta, 
locc, cit.', Nadjib 'Asim we-Mehraed 'Arif, ''Os- 
manly Tdrikhi, Constantinople I 335 i P- 497 j 
J. von Hammer, Geschichte des Osmanischen 
Reiches, i.. Pest 1827, p. 110 sq. 

2. The sandjak of Karasi belongs to the wilayet 
of Khudawendigyar; towards the end of last century 
it formed for a short time a separate wilayet along 
with the sandjak of Bigha [q. v.]. 

Karasi coincides with the ancient Mysia. The 
rivers Simaw and Su Sigjiirli divide the land into 
a western and eastern half. The eastern half is 
very inaccessible owing to the irregular form of 
its thickly wooded mountains and it has no towns 
of any size; the mountainous centre of the west, 
also thickly wooded, gives place to flat country 
as it approaches the coast. The most populous 
and easily accessible parts are in the region along 
the railway from Banderma to Smyrna ; the capital 
BalakesrI [q. v.] is here. In the south-west is 
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Bergama [q- v.] the most important town; in this 
region besides the citadel-crowned rock of Pergamon 
we have several isolated hills (the Kazak Dagh 
in the north and the Kara Dagh in the west). 
The Pergamene plain is very fertile and thickly 
populated ; besides the Turks there are many 
immigrant Greeks and Muhadjir settlers and Yiiruks. 
The Greek element greatly preponderates in the 
little towns on the coast, especially in Edremld. 
The Muslim element increases as we go eastwards, 
but the Greeks in the interior speak Turkish. 
According to Sami, the total number of inhabitants 
of the sandjak is 340,000, of whom half are Turks. 

Karasi comprises the following kada’s ; Balakesri, 
Aiwalik, Kemer Edremid, Edremid Erdek, Banderma, 
Kunan, Bighadic and Sandirghi. The exports of 
the sandjak are considerable owing to the fertility 
of its soil, its wealth in minerals and its cattle- 
rearing; according to Sami, the e.vports are six 
times the value of the imports. 

B i b liog7- ap h y \ Sami, Katiius v. 

3231; E. Banse, Die Tiirkei^ Braunschweig 1919, 
p. 126 — 131; V. Cuinet, La Turqttie iVAsie^ 
Paris 1894; Hadjdji I^allfa, Djihannitnia ^ Con- 
stantinople 1135, p. 661. 

(J. H. Kramers) 

al-KARASTUN (Karisi'un), means the steel- 
yard or Roman balance, while the common 
balance is usually called al-miza>i (for other names 
in place of karastun see below). The general 
observations that follow here apply to both kinds 
of balances. 

In the systematisation of the sciences a science 
of weights, balances, etc. is included, for 
example by al-Fardbi in his Hiss' alLUlum and 
by Ibn Sina in the Kisala fl A ham al-Ulum 
al-akllya. Hadjdji Khalifa says (i. 493) that there 
are works, both short and long, on this subject 
but unfortunately he gives no titles. The references 
in the Ikhwan al-Safct' should be compared (Bom- 
bay ed., l/li. 1 18; Dieterici, Logik^ p. 55). In the 
Ikhwan al-Sa/a^ it is said that every science and 
art has a “balance” with which to measure; as- 
tronomy the astrolabe, geometry the straight line, 
circle and angle. At the same time a magnitude 
with which one measures is called a “balance”, 
for example in mensuration the ell, rope, etc. 
In the science of the weighing-machine that of 
centres of gravity {Marakiz al-thikl') has also to 
be considered, as al-AkfanI specially mentions 
(JBeitr.^ iv. 105). 

The balances used in ancient and mediaeval 
times were all steelyards and consist of a beam 
( amud^ in al-Djawbart also kasaba) turning on a 
horizontal fulcrum (jiiih’war)^ a lever the centre of 
gravity of which is below the fulcrum. On the 
one arm of the beam is hung the article to be 
weighed and on the other the weights which are 
to weigh it, usually in scales. The arms may or 
may not be of equal length; we have equal 
armed and unequal armed balances accordingly. In 
standards with arms of equal length, in which 
to ensure accuracy in weighing a movable running 
weight {rummana) is used, we have a combination 
of the two forms. The points, to which the 
running weight is moved and which are often 
marked with numerals, are called arkam, markaz^ 
nukra^ skaHi-a. 

When the beam is horizontal, the balance is 
known to be in equilibrium. This may be seen 
approximately with the unaided eye. Sometimes 
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an equilateral triangle is placed below in the 
centre of the beam, the altitude h of which is 
marked; from the centre of the beam hangs a 
pointer {^s]0.kTd)\ if the pointer coincides with 
the line //, the beam is horizontal. Sometimes, as 
in our balances, a scissors-shaped fork {fayardii) 
is used above the balance and one watches when 
the tongue {lisan) standing up in the middle of 
the beam lies between the arms of the fork; or 
sometimes a pointer is attached to the fork above 
pointing downwards and one watches when the 
end of this pointer is exactly opposite the tongue 
below. Finally the tongue may be placed below 
and the fork hung downwards, turning on the 
fulcrum of the balance. If there is not equilibrium 
the tongue falls outside the fork which is always 
perpendicular. Of technical expressions we might 
further mention al-wazn^ the weight as measuie 
of heaviness {nl-thikl') and lightness {al-khaff d)^ 
the scale {al-kaffd)^ the threads to which the scales 
are attached {n’.-khait')^ the hook on which the 
scales or the weights are hung (allahal’\ the 
arrangement for suspension (yildilTikd). 

Almost the only weights used in scientific 
works are the dU'ham and the mithkdl (7 mithkal 
= 10 dirham and one mithkal — 4.5 grammes). 
The absolute value is usually of no importance 
in the cases we are eoncerned with, as it is only 
a question of relations of the weights. Further, 
I mithkal — 6 danak = 24 lassudp = 96 arpa. The 
normal weight, the standard, with which the other 
weights are to be compared, is called san^ or 
sandja. Weights etc. have been discussed and 
studied by H. Sauvaire (see the Bibll). 

In the theoretical discussion of the 
balance the first point to be considered is the 
definition of heavy and light body, the establish- 
ment of the centre of gravity, that of stable and 
unstable equilibrium, which is given by the rela- 
tive positions of centre of gravity and centre of 
balance, the investigation of the question if it 
matters whether the weights ate attached directly 
to the beam or to rods attached to it which are 
perpendicular or inclining to it. 

By a fortunate chance there has been preserved 
to us the very important work “The Balance of 
Wisdom”, Mizan al-Hikma^ by AbU Mansur Abu 
T-Fath “^Abd al-Rahman al-Khazini (c. IIOOA.D.). 
That he %vas realiy the author is certain from a 
passage in al-Baihaki (see Beitr,^ xx. 73 )* 
above questions as well as the theory of the de- 
finition of specific gravities and some special ap- 
plications of the balance for measuring time and 
for levelling are fully discussed by him. 

In the general part he carefully considers the 
achievements of earlier workers in this field, for 
example the classical writers like Archimedes, 
Aristotle, Euclid, Menelaus and Pappus. He used 
the pseudepigraphic work of Aristotle — without, 
however, mentioning his name — , the 
5 rpo/ 3 A^f 4 «£Ta! (cf. Th. Ibel, op. cit., p. 123)' Stein- 
schneider’s statement that there is a translation 
of the work in the British Museum is wrong, as 
Mr. E. Edwards informs me. The w'ork is, however, 
mentioned among those of Aristotle by Ibn al- 
Kiftl, p. 43, 19. Among Muslim writers Thabit b. 
Kurra, Ibn al-Haitham and Abil Sahl al-Kuhi were 
specially used by al-Khazinl. He also deals with 
a series of balances which have been made by 
different students (see below). For specific gravities 
he relied mainly on al-Birum’s work Makala fi 
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''l-Nisab allatl baittCL al-filazzat wa ' l^Diaiuahir 
fi on the relation between metals and 

jewels as regards volume. I 

A popular discussion of the theoretical con- 
siderations involved would take us too far and 
would have only subordinate interest for Orien- 
talists (cf. the works by Th. Ibel and E. Wiede- 
mann, mentioned below). 

The steelyard or Roman balance (al- 
karasturi) is a lever with two arms of unequal 
length, the centre of gravity of which lies below 
the centrum of balance. The object to be weighed 
is placed on the shorter arm at a distance /| 
from the fulcrum, the travelling poise (a/- 
rumniand) is movable along the longer arm. If 
equilibrium exists at a distance /j, Cr| /( = frj 4 
or G, : £?2 = '■ f], i. e. the weights G, and G2 

are at equilibrium in inverse proportion to the 
distance (see further below). This principle 

of the lever is used by different writers as an 
example of inverse proportion {lakafu’). The prin- 
ciple seems to be first laid down by Archimedes 
(Opera omnia^ ed. Heiberg, ii. 152); Arabic refe- 
rences are to be found in Ahmad b. Yiisuf Abu 
Dja'far al-MisrI’s work (about 850; Suter, N®. 78) 
on proportion and relationship (Fi 'l-Nisba wa 
'l-Tanasub)^ in an anonymous work in Gotha, 
N». 1158, 12, in the Ikhznan al-SafS’ (E. Wiede- 
mann in the Beitr.^ Iviii.), al-l^azinl (do. in the 
Beitrage^ xlviii.). But the l^arastun is also used as 
an example for direct proportion in which the 
greater the weight the greater the distance of the 
running poise from the fulcrum; so, for example, 
in al-MisrI. 

The steelyard is usually called al-karastOn. 
A form frequently occurring, due to a slip in 
writing, is al-faras(un (on karastun cf., for the 
rest. Dozy, Supplement^ ii. 327). The origin of 
the word has been much discussed. According to 
P. Duhem, who is followed by H. Diels, with 
better grounds, karastun is the Greek which 

name Simplicius gives to the aTx^ietaTiKOv 'opycevov 
of Archimedes and which means the beam of 
the balance, and received this name from its 
inventor Charislion. Cf. H. Buchner, op. cit..^ and 
E. Wiedemann, in the Beitr.., Ixiv. 218 at the’ end. 

Instead of al-karastun the word kabban or 
kaffan is frequently used and at the 'most dif- 
ferent periods. The word comes from the Persian 
kappan and perhaps from the Latin campana 
(steelyard). In Egypt a man who has to do with 
the steelyard b called kabbani- there was al- 
Dhvan al-kabbani at which contracts to purchase 
were concluded. The usual pound was called 
al-rotl al-kabbani. In his Fikk al-Lugha (Bairut 
1885, p, 318) al-lha‘^alabl gives the word among 
those ^aken over from the Greek and equates al- 
karastun to al-kabban and al-kustas = al-mizan. 
(On the etymology of various words for scales' 
and weights cf. S. Frankel , Die aramdischen 
Lehrnvo/te i/n Arabischen, Leiden 1886, p. 198). 
According to Prufer (information by letter) our 
modern steelyards are now called al-mtzdn al- 
masktibl (“the Russian balance”) in Egypt. 

Al-Djahiz mentions the karastun among the 
things whicl^ the Muslims had received from the 
Greeks (Kitab al-Hayaudn., Cairo 1323, i. aij- 
lie further talks of the karastun as a means to 
keep 300 rati in equilibrium with 30 rati (Kildb 
al-Tarbi laa 'l-Tadwir\ “work on the quadri- 
lateral and round figure”, ed. van Vloten, p. 


As the two aims of the lieam were of different 
lengths the superior weight of the longer had to 
be balanced either by a suitable form of the beam 
or by a special weight attached to the shorter 
arm. Thabit b. Kurra’.s woik on the Li/arZS/z, whieh 
is preserved in .Arabic and in Latin translations 
(cf. Buchner, op. cit.)., is devoted to this problem. 

To increase the steelyard’s capacity for weighing, 
several large running-weights are used (see 
fig. i); but attachments can also be fixed to 
the shorter arm of the lever at two distances 
from the fulcrum, but in this case compensatory 
weights must be used. If the spaces are in the 
relation of 1:2, the weights of the articles on it 
are as 2 : r, when the position of the running 
poise is the same; two divisions are marked on 
the longer arm. It is the same when different 
running-weights are used ; a corresponding number 
of these divisions is called bdb. 

In order to be able to weigh the dirham and 
the mithkdl with the same divisions, '^Omar al- 
Maiyami puts the scale for the dirham (silver) 
at a greater distance from the fulcrum than for 
the mithkdl (gold). If the lever is in equilibrium 
for the dirham.^ a compensatory weight (mfydr 
al-tabdil) must be added to the shorter arm for 
the mithkdl. 

The beam of the balance may also have 
divisions marked on the upper and on the lower 
side and be so arranged that either side may be 
turned upwards, so that one can weigh with two 
quite different systems of weights. 

In many steelyards, for example those in use 
in Egypt at the present day, the scale hangs on 
to the luknia (the “bit"), a piece of metal shaped 
like p(j. The running poise is a cylinder of brass 
the interior (kalb) of which is filled with lead. 
Attached to it is the hook; the pointed part that 
moves along the divisions is called mirdya (index). 
The whole apparatus, about five feet long, rests on a 
wooden support, ; the rod itself is called badan. 

In the work by EliyS (mentioned below) methods 
are given for ascertaining and correcting 
errors. These may arise from the balance and 
its attachments having false weights, from the 
poise being wrong, the beam bent or crooked 
or the divisions being wrongly marked. 

AI-Khazini gives two pictures of older stand- 
ards, one of the generally known (warA/iaz') kabban 
(fig. 2) and another (fig. i) of the kustds al-mu- 
stakim of the great mathematician 'Omar b. Ibra- 
him al-IGjaiyamI, author of the celebrated quatrains. 
The illustration shows the different divisions, the 
running poises, the different places for the attach- 
ments and the marginal notes of the text. 

A place in Fez was called al-Karastnn, probably 
because a karastun was placed there (see Dozy, 
op. cit., s. V.). 

The following are Arabic works on weights 
and balances besides those of al-Khazini : 

Treatises of Euclid on the balance (mizari), 
ed. Wdpeke in the jf.A.., Ser. iv., vol. xviii (1851), 
p. 27. According to Wbpeke, it comes from the 
Sana Musa, according to M. Curtze and L. Hei- 
berg from Euclid (cf. Th. Ibel, p. 35). The work 
ascribed to Euclid on “Light and Heavy” is pre- 
served in Arabic and often mentioned. 

Works with the title “On the karastun” were 
written by the Banu MOsa (about 950), Habit 
b. Kurra (826 — 901), Kusta b. Lulca (864 — 
923) and I bn al-Haitham (965 — 1036). 
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Important information on balances, especially 
the karastun , is also contained in the work 
on masses and weights by Kliya bar Shin- 
nSya (975 to a year later than 1049), Archbishop 
of Nisibis, which is perhaps based on a work by 
Kusta b. Luka, Kttab fi ^/-Awscin wa 'l-Afa- 
kayil. Part of it was dealt with by H. Sauvaire in 
the y.R.A.S.. 1877, vol. ix. 291, and 1880, vol. 
xii. 110; much information is also contained in 
the work by Hasan b. Ibrahim al-Djabarti 
(1698 — 1774) entitled: al-lhd al-(hamtn finia 
yata''allaku hi 'l-Ma-wTiAn^ or as it is also called; 
al-Durr {cil-^Jkd) al-thamin fi ’’Jim al-Mamazin. 

According to his son 'Abd al-RahIm al- 
Iljabartl, weighing machines in Egypt etc. had 
fallen into great confusion about I75®i which was 


completely cleared up by his father, uho may 
therefore be regarded as the reformer of Egypt 
in this respect. In the composition of this 
work he was assisted by the ^aildj al-Kabban, 
'Alt b. Khahl. 

Other authors and their works are ; 

Abu ’ 1 -^ Abbas Nadjm al-Din al-Khazardji (1247 — 
1310), al-Idah wa 'l-Tihydn fi Ma''rifat al-Mikyal 
wa 'l-AIizan^ “science of mass and weights”; Ibn 
Abi ’ 1 -Fath al-Sufi al-MisrI (about 1494); Two 
treatises on the steelyard {Riscilat al-Kabbdti). A 
number of MSS. on the subject in the Viceregal 
(now Egyptian) library in Cairo is given by H. 
Suter in his translation of the math.-astron. part 
of the catalogue in the Zcitschr. fur Maihematik 
uud Physik.^ hist.-litter, Abtcil.^ year xxxviii. 



Fig. 2. Fig. I. 

Above the beam of the balance is written at-^Amud, to the right of it 
atpnynraH, markaz (maik) for gold, for silver. Below are tbe hook 
{aU^akrah). Below the weights is written: the large, middle and small 
(running poises) for the hundreds, tens and units, for the 
fractions. Partly below again is information relating in part to the 
separate running poises. Above on the left of the scale instructions 
are given for putting on the running poises. Above this tbe six 
parts of the balance are given : i) the beam with the indicator etc.; 
2 — the three rummana'% etc ; 5) the scale etc. ; 6) the compensatory 
weight. The illustration is taken from “The Balance of Wisdom". 


(1S93) 1 Ya'ish b. Ibrahim b. Yusuf b. Yatmak al- 
Amawl al-AndalusI etc. 

Bibliography. As the steelyard {al-karastuti) 
and the common balance {al-mizazi) are very 
often treated together in the same works, I give 
the whole literature here together. Very full 
references are also given in the works of Buch- 
ner, Ibel, Bauerreiss and Wiedemann : N. v. 
KhanikofF, Analysis and extracts of the Book 
of the Balance of Wisdom written by al- Kh dzim 
in the J. A. O. S., vi. (1859), 1—123; H. 
Sauvaire, On a Treatise on Weights and Mea- 
sures by Elia.^ Archbischop of Nisibin in the 
y.R.A.S.., X. (1878), p. 253 — 284 and xii. (1880), 
p. no — 125. Besides the imperfect manuscript 
in Paris used by Sauvaire there is a complete 
one in Gotha, N®. 1331; P. Duhem, Res ori- 
gines de la statique, part i., Paris 1900; Th. 
Ibel, Die Wage im Altertum und Mittelalter 
(Dissertation, Erlangen 1906); E. Wiedemann, 
The Schrift uber den fCarastun in the Bibl, 
jVa/A., third series, vol. xii. (1912), p. 2I — 39; 


H. Bauerreiss, Zur Geschichte der spezifischen 
Gewichte ini Altertum und Mittelalter (Disser- 
tation, Erlangen 1914); E. Buchner, Die Schrift 
iiber den Karastun von Tkabit b, Qiirra, in 
tbe Sitzungsber. iter med.-phys. Sozietat Erlangen, 
part lii. sq. (1920/21), p. 141— 188; Carra dc 
Vaux, Notes de I'histoire des sciences in the 
y. A., 1917, series il, vol. x. 453. 

In the following, the works of E. Wiedemann 
are collected from the Beitrdgen fB.J zur Ge- 
schichte der Naturwissenschaften in the Sit- 
zungsbertc hte der med.-phys. Sozietat fS. B.) zu 
Erlangen. When the whole part deals with the 
subject only its number is given. 1) Wagen hei 
den Arabern {gefdlsckte)-. B., \\.,S.B., xxvii. 

jgg 392; 2) Ober die Lehre von Schwerpunk- 

ten: B., v., 5 . 5 ., xxxvii. 405 and 427; 3) Zur 
Mechanik bei den Arabern ■ B., vi., 5 . B., xxviii. 
y 10; 4) Aasziigc alls der Schrift des Archi- 

medes iiber die schwimmenden Kbrper, B., vii., 
5 . 5 ., xxviii. 152 — 162; L'ber al-FdrdbVs Auf- 
zdhlung der Wissenschaften : 5 ., xi., S.B., xxxix. 
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96; 6) Lehre vom Sc/iwimmeii, Hehelgesetzc ^ 

Konstrnhtion dss Karastun : B.^ xvi., S.B*^ xl. 

133 159; 7) Uber Verfalschung von Drogen 

ttsvj. nach Ibn Bassani und al-Naharawt (only 
section iii. need be consulted; references in. al- 
Nabarawi and Ibn Bassam on balances, weights and 
measures), R., xl., S. B., aoi— 206; 8) Ober dii 
Wage des Wcchselns von al-Khazini wnd uber 
die Lehre von den Proportionen von al-Birurii: 
i?., xlviii., S. R., xlviii. 1 — 15- 

Among the metrological works are : H. 
Sauvaire, Materiaux pour servir a I'hhioire de 
la nnmismatique et de la metrologh des miisul- 
mans .... part 2; Paids^ in the J. A.^ series 8, 
vol. iii. 368—445; iv. 270—321; V. 498—506; 
part 8: Mesures de la capaciti^ ib.^ vol. vii. 
124- 177, 394—468 ; viii. 272—297. Part 4: 
Mesures de longueur et de surpide: viii. 

— 536 ; Mesures de capaciie et de poids 
dans les ouvrages de medecine arabe^ vi. 80; 
J. A. Decourdemanclie, Etude nietrologique et 
numismatiqtie stir les misqals et les dirhams 
arabes^ Paris 1906, and Traite pratique des 
poids et mesures des peuples anciens et des j 
Arabes^ Paris 1909. 

The following works deal particularly with 
specific gravities etc.; Clement Mullet, 
Essais stir la mineralogie arabe. Tableau des 
densites des pierres precietises in the y.A.^ series 6, 
vol. xi. (1888), p. 250 — 253 ; E. Wiedemann, i) Ztt 
al-Birunts Schrift: Weber das Verhaltnis^das zwi- 
seken den Metallen und den Edelsteinen im Vo- 
lumen besteht.B.^ viii., A. 5 ., xxxviii. 163 — 166; 
2) Bestimmung der spezifischen Gewichte^ B.^ viii., 
5 . R., xxxvi. 166 — 180; <j) AbS Mansur al-Nai- 
rtzl (not the commentator on Euclid); Bestim- 
mung der Zusammensetzung gemischter Kbrper-, 
b) Notes by ‘Omar al-Khayyami; Bestimmung 
des Gehaltes von Legiernttgen zweier Metalle an 
diesen\ c) An essay on specific gravities ascribed 
to Plato; 3) Bestimmung der Zusammensetzung 
von Legierungen nach al-iChdzirn (contains a 
collection of the passages publ, down to 1908 
from al-l^azint's work, 7 ?,,xv., 5 . 5 ., lx. 105 — 159; 
4) Verbreitung der Bestimmungen der spezifischen 
Gewichte nach al-Biruni^ 5 ., xxxvi, 5 . 5 ., xlv. 
33 — 34 } 5 ) Weber die Gewichte der Kubikelle 
u. s. w. Z'erschiedener Substanzen nach arabischen 
Schri/tstellern^B.^ xxxiv., 5 . 5 ., xlv. 168 — 173; 
6 ) Weber das al-Biriinlsche Gefass zur spez. 
Gczuichtsbestimmung in the Verhandl. der dettt- 
schen Physik. Gescllschaft^ x. 339 — 343. 

(E. Wiedemann) 

KARASU. [See ai,-furat]. 

?:arasu-bAzar, a small town in the 

Crimea, east of Simferopol, in 45° 10' N. Lat. and 
34‘’36'E. Long, of Greenwich. In 1736 after the 
destruction of BSghfe Saray [q.v.] by the Russians, 
Karasu-Bazar was for a short time the residence 
of the Khan ; but this town was also taken by 
the Russians under General Douglas in 1737. The 
town has preserved its oriental aspect down to 
the present day; there .are many hhan's, there with 
warehouses and coffeehouses. The large Tash Khan 
said to have been built as a fortress in the seven- 
teenth century, now serves the same purpose. 
The town was several times pillaged by the Don 
Cossacks in the seventeenth century. Cf. Veliami- 
nof Zernof, Materiaux pour servir a Vhistoire dii 
Khonat de Crimee, St. Petersburg 1864, Index. 

(W. Barthold) 


KARATEGIN, a district on the Wakhsj) or 
Sur’khab (Turk. Kizil Su), one of the rivers which 
form the AroU Darya, called Rasht by the Arab 
geographers [cf. i. 339]- principal place (or 

“the fortress”, al-A'oLa, al-Ktakhii, p. 340) of 
Rasht corresponded as regards its situation per- 
fectly with the modern Garm, the only town in 
Karategin. Rasht then formed one of the frontier 
lands of Islam and was defended on the east 
against the inroads of the Turks by a wali built 
by Fadl b. Barmak [on him cf. i. 665, ii. 37]. 
In ancient times there ran through this region the 
road from Western to Eastern Asia described by 
Ptolemy. Karategin is frequently connected w'ith 
the “highlands of the Komeds” Ko/2>}3«v opr/vi} (e. g. 
as recently as Chavannes, Documents sur les Turcs 
Occidentaux^ p. 164, on the authority of Sewert- 
zow in the Bull, de la Soc. de Gcogr.^ part iii. 
for 1890, p. 420 — 431); but in the middle ages 
the name (Arabic Kumidh or Kumadh, Chinese 
Kiu-mi-t’o) was borne by the country below Rasht. 
In the middle ages and later the valley of the 
Wakhsh seems to have had no great importance 
for trade; as far as has been .so far ascertained, 
only the embassy sent by Shah Rulch to China 
(1419 — 22) used on its return journey the road 
between Farghana and Ballch described by Ptolemy. 

Like all the highlands on the upper course ol 
the Amu Darya Karategin also was under its own 
rulers down to quite modern times; in the pre- 
Mongol period only one Amir of Rasht, Djafar 
b. Shamaniku (Gardizi in Barthold, Turkestan etc., 
i. 9, under date 337 = 948/949) is mentioned. 
Under Timur and later the name of the country 
Kayir Tegin (or Tigin) is found, in the printed 
edition of the .Zq/ar-wiizva, i. 189, erroneously 
Tlr Tegin ; when and how the present form arose 
is unknown. In the manuscripts of the Babur- 
ndma (ed. Beveridge, f. 33b and f. 63b Karatigin, 
f. 69'' and f. 81 Kayirtigin) and of the Tddrikh-i 
Pashtdi (transl. Ross, especially p. 241) both 
forms are found. Karategin is popularly explained 
as a Turkish word for “blackthorn” (cf. Radloff, 
Wbricrbuch.^ ii. 135, Ottoman Kara dikdrt) or as 
the name of the two first Kirghiz tillers of the 
soil (I. Minayew, Swyedeniya o stranakh po verkho- 
vyam Amu Daryi.^ p. 241, following Arendarenko). 
As is narrated in the Bahr al-Asrdr of Mahmud 
b. Wali (India Office MS., Eth6, Caf., N®. 575 v 
f. 277“, in Radjab, 1045 (Dec., 1635 — ^Jan., 1636) 
12,000 families of Kirghiz, then still pagans, 
went through Karategin to Hisar. At the present 
day the KIrglilz (Kara Kirghiz) form a part of the 
population of Karategin along with the Tadjik 
(and a small number of Ozbegs) 

In the nineteenth century the princes of Kara- 
tegin, like the princes of Badakhshan [cf. i. 55 ^ tqq^i 
claimed descent from Alexander the Great. Kara- 
tegin was then under the suzerainty of the Khans 
of Khokand; their subjection is said to have taken 
place under Muhammad 'Alt Khan (1822 — 42)^ in 
1250 (1834) (Nalivkin, Kratkaya istoria Kok- 
Khanstva.^ p. 134^^.); but already under ‘Alim 
Khan (beginning of the nineteenth century) we 
find men from Karategin forming a considerable 
part of the standing army founded by this Khan 
(TtPrikh-i Shahrukhi-, ed. Pantusov, p. 1^2 sqi). A 
campaign from Khokand against Karategin in 
**75 {*858) under Malla Khan (1858 — 62) is 
also mentioned (Nalivkin, op. cit.., p. 19 °); *^® 
ruler of Karategin was at this time Muzaffar KhSn 
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(later also called Muzaffar Shah). When in the 
year 1869 Hisar had to submit to the Amir of 
Bukhara, Karategin also was occupied by the 
troops of the Amir and Muzaffar IGian taken as 
prisoner to Bukhara ; the conflict thus engendered 
between Bukhara and dGiokand w’as only settled 
by the verdict of the Russian governor-general 
(K. V. Kaufmann) and Muzaffar ^^an again re- 
stored to his principality ; but after his death 
Karategin was definitely incorporated in Bukhara. 
Karategin also became involved in the last fighting 
in Farghana before the final subjection of this 
country by the Russians (1874 — 1876); the Beg 
Muhammad Rahim Shah advanced to resist the 
insurgents with force, although they had been 
favoured by his brother Muzaffar Shah (apparently 
not identical with the prince already mentioned). 
The frontier between Farghana and Karategin (on 
the heights east of the valley of Kicik Karamuk 
Su) was defined by a treaty concluded between 
Skobelew and another brother of the Beg, SOfI 
Khan on August 28 (Sept. 9), 1876. 

It was not till 1878 that Karategin was for the 
first time visited by a European (W. Oshanin). 
In the following decade the governor Khudai 
Nazar Atalik and his successor Almas Beg had a 
mountain road, one of the best in Central Asia, 
built through Karategin on the right bank of the 
Wakhsh, which made Karategin much more ac- 
cessible, but in winter Karategin is completely 
cut off from neighbouring lands. Oshanin and 
later travellers describe Karategin as a fertile 
country with numerous villages and orchards, and 
as one of the most prosperous provinces in the 
kingdom of the Amir of Bukhara. It is said (Lo- 
gofet, p. 322 sj.) that in Karategin all the in- 
habitants without exception make a living by 
agriculture (including gardening), and that there 
is no landless proletariat there ; anyone who neglects 
his piece of land for three years loses any right 
to it. On the other hand Rickmers (p. 340) says 
that many peasants go from Karategin to Farghana, 
work there as day-labourers and servants and bring 
their savings home, so that Russian money is 
taken more readily there than Bukharian. The only 
town is Garm ; as regards the number of in- 
habitants, estimates, as usual in the east, are very 
contradictory: according to Oshanin 2,300 houses, 
to Masalskiy 4,000 people, to Logofet 15,000. 
Information regarding administration, taxes, etc. 
is given in particular by A. Semenow (Journey 
of 1898). The question: “When will the White 
Czar (^padis/iah-i safld") take us to himself?” was 
frequently asked Semenow by the people em- 
bittered by the arbitrary conduct of the tax- 
collectors. 

Bibliography. Down to 1878 the best 
authority is Abramow in the hv. Russkago 
Geograf. Obskc., vi. 108 sq. and Arendarenko in 
the Vojennty Sbornik., May 1878, p. 1 16 sq.-, 
after him Minayew in the Svjycdcniya stranach 
etc., p. 196 jy., 233 jy.; notes from Oshanin’s 
journal in the Izv. R. Geogr. Obshl.^ 1880 — 81; 
Kostenko, Turkcstankiy JCray, ii. 197 xy.; also 
Rroc. R. Geogr. Soc., 1880, p. 575 , quoted by 
W. Geiger, Ostiranische Kultur., p. 22. Later 
travellers: A. Semenow, Etnograf. ocerki Zaraf- 
sAanskikh gor^ Karategina i Earzvaza.^ Moscow 
1903; D. Logofet, V gorakh i va ravninakk 
Buchai% St. Petersburg 1913, p- 322 ry.; W. 
R- Rickmers, The Dtiab of Turkestan.^ Cam- 


bridge 1913, p. 325 sq. (journey of 1906); cf- 
W. Masalskiy, Turk. Kray.^ p. 735 sq. 

(W. Barthold) 

KARAUL (Karavul, Karaghul), an Eastern 
TurkI word meaning guardian, watcher, guard, 
sentinel (borrowed by the Russian in the last 
sense); a hunter who watches game from a dis- 
tance; the chief of a body of these hunters is 
called karaul-begi. In Ottoman Turkish karakoi 
means a police-station. The word is connected 
with the root kara-^ karala-^ to observe, watch or 
guard. — At the present day in Bukhara, the 
rank of karaul-hegi corresponds to that of lieute- 
nant (P. Kouznietsov, Lutte cies civilisations et dcs 
langties.^ Paris 1912, p. 83). 

In Persia the name karaul-khana is given to 
the watch towers erected on the mountain tops, 
commanding the surrounding country (Chodzko, 
Specimens of the Popular Poetry of Persia.^ Or. 
Transl. Fund, p. 228, note). 

Bibliography. Radloff, 0 /y/, ii. col. 146 
and 165 ; Pavet de Courteille, Diet, turk- 
orientaf p. 398; Sulaiman Efendi, Lughat-i 
Dfaghaidi.^ p. 216; R. Youssouf, Did. turc- 
franfais., s. v. ; Barbier de Meynard, Diet, turc- 
franfais.! s. v.; Mn>c Carla Serena, Hommes et 
choses en Perse.^ Paris 1883, p. 56. 

(Cl. Huart) 

KARA YAZiDji, leader of a serious 
rebellion in Asia Minor from 1599 to 1602. 
His proper name was “^Abd al-Hallm and he was 
chief of the corporation of Segbans [Segban b'oliik 
baslft). His followers consisted of Kurds, Turko- 
mans and a large body of soldiers who had fled 
from the army in Hungary, chiefly on account 
of the Grand Vizier Cighala’s harsh and cruel 
treatment of them. They are therefore called 
Firdrls-j another name is Dialalis ; their rebellion 
is known as the Khurudf-i djalaliyan. Kara Y'azfdjS’s 
first act was the occupation of Ruha or Urfa 
(=Edessa) in looS A. H. The former Beglerbeg 
of Abyssinia, Husein Pasha, who had been sent 
as an inspector to Anatolia in the previous year 
and had also rebelled against the Sultan, took 
refuge with Y^azTdjl on hearing that Sinan Pasha 
Zade Mehmed Pasha had arrived at Konya in 
order to bring him to book. They sustained 
together a siege in Ruha in which they w'ere 
finally compelled to cast bullets from silver 
coins, but in the end Kara Y'azldj? made terms 
with the government troops by handing over 
Husein Pasha to them. The latter was sent to 
Constantinople and put cruelly to death. Kara 
Yazldjl was then appointed governor of Amasia. 
In this town he again began a reign of terror; 
as Ewliya Celebi tells (ed. Constantinople 1314, 
ii. 184), the inhabitants hid themselves and their 
possessions in the mountain caves. Mehmed 
Pasha again succeeded in driving him into the 
mountains round Siwas and, after passing the 
winter in DiySr Bakr, marched a second time 
against him. But Mahmud Paslia, Beglerbeg of 
Siwas, and other notables went to Constantinople 
and convinced the authorities that Kara YazidjI 
had abandoned his evil ways. Accordingly the 
latter was given the sandjak of torum, on con- 
dition that he would swear fealty. But, with his 
brother Deli Hasan (in Na'ima, i. 128 the name 
is once written Husein) he continued his propaganda, 
so that Ibrahim Pasha, former governor of Damascus, 
and Hasan Pasha, former governor of Baghtted, 
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were sent against them; these two Pashas were 
utterly defeated at Kaisarlye on the i ith of Shawwal, 
1008 (April 25, 1600) by 20,000 rebels. After 
this victory Kara Yaztdji regarded himself as 
an independent sovereign over the regions whieh 
he had taken from the Ottoman power. Finally 
he was defeated on the 12th of ^awwal, 1010 
(April 5, 1602) by the vizier Hasan Sokolli, at 
Sepealii. The rebels fled to the mountains of l^Snik; 
here Kara Yazidj! died in Ramadan of the same 
year (according to Si^il!-i 'Uthnianl^ Constantinople 
1311, iii. 301 sqq.^ his death took place already in 
1009). He was succeeded by his brother Deli 
Hasan and three chieftains called Shahwerdi, A’ular 
Kapd! and Tawil; his body was cut by them into 
several pieces which were buried in different 
spots in order that the 'Othmanli’s might not have 
it in their power to burn the corpse. The new 
chiefs afterw'ards waged war successfully against the 
already mentioned Hasan Pasha, who was killed 
by them in Tokat. 

The inner history of this rebellion, which 
continued until its bloody suppression by Murad 
Pasha in 1605, has not yet been sufficiently studied. 
It does not seem unreasonable to seek religious 
pro-Shi'a motives behind it (cf. Babinger in the 
Z.D.M.G.^ Ixxvi. 143), as a name like Shahwerdi 
suggests. On the other hand the moment w.as 
very favourable for a rebellion, the bulk of the 
‘Othmanl! power being then occupied in Hungary 
at the siege of KanI 2 a. On the name Djalall cf. 
Babinger, /r/., xi. 14, note 3. 

Bibliography. Na'lma, Ta^rJkh., Constan- 
tinople 1147, i- 88 ryy., 120 128, 152, who 

cttes chiefly the chronicle of Hasan Bey Zade; 
yon Hammer, Geschichte des Osntanischen Reiches.. 

ir'Anrl’ Kramers) 

I?ARI. [See kirs’a, kor’an]. 

^ARIB, the name of a modern metre used 
by the Turks and Persians and called al-munsarid 
by the Arabs. Its measure is in each hemistich • 
map a ilu?t^ vtaf^ilun.^ fifilatmt. 

The principal variations are: mafaUlun hj iabd 
[q. v.], »iafa ilu by kaff [q. by 

“Pjk = fa-ilan by kasr [q. v.l and lastly 
faila {—frillin') by Jiadhf [q. v.]. 

In Persian, it should be added, mafcPilun may 
become fa’-ilun (= map alun) by kharm [q v 1 
Bibliography: See the article 'arud. 

KARIBIYA. [See Kt;RA, 2 fv 4 
KARIM, of persons : generous, benignant, liberal, 
honourable noble, high-born; of things : bounteous 
plenteous, honourable, noble, splendid. Al-KarTm 
IS one of the ninety-nine attributes or “exceUent 
names (Sura vii. 179) of God, but in the twenty- 
seven passages in which the word occurs in the 
Kuran it is only twice applied to Him It is 
applied to Muhammad to an angel, and, ironi- 
cally, to misbelievers, but it more frequently qua- 
lifies things, e. g. the recompense and provision 
^vai mg the faithful, the Kur’an, the leUer sent 

inir "“^fields, dwellings, the 

mode of addressing parents, etc. In HadUh the 
term is often applied to Yusuf, who is 'called al- 
KMrim ,bn al-Karlm (al-Bukhart, bab 13- 

Tafser Sun, , 2, bab,). Al-Aarimalda denotes tlm | 
eyes (Aijmad b. Hanbal, Musnad, iii. 283). 

Bibliography. The lexica, s. v. I 

(T. W. Haig) ' 


KARIM KHAN ZEND (Muhammah), a member 
of a family of no special distinction belonging to a 
tribe of the Lur, was in reality king of Persia at the 
end of the xviiiib century without having the title, as 
healways retained the surname of IVakll (plenipoten- 
tiary), under which his name has remained popular. 
He was at first one of the lieutenants of the 
Bakhtiyarl general ‘All MardSn Khan who, taking 
advantage of the anarchy that followed the assas- 
sination of Nadir .Shah Afshar, seized Isfahan and 
placed on the throne the last scion of the Safawi 
dynasty, Shah Ismahl HI, aged eight (1164= 1757). 
The murder of ^Ali Mardan, the defeat of the 
governor of Adharbaidjan and of Muhammad Husain 
lihan, lord of Mazandaran, gave him possession 
of the whole of western Iran. Attacked in Sliiraz by 
Muhammad Hasan, son of Fath ‘All Khan Kadjar, 
who had just seized Isfahan, he saw the army of 
his adversary melt away; a year later, the Kadjar 
prince was killed in a battle against Karim Khan’s 
lieutenants. Khorasan, however, eluded Karim 
Khan; this province remained in the hands of the 
blind Shah Riikh, a descendant of Nadir Shah. 
Karim’s two generals were his two brothers Sadik 
and Zakl of whom the latter afterwards made 
! himself notorious for his cruelties. The former 
j directed a campaign against the Ottomans: the town 
I of Basra, besieged for 13 months (1189=1775), 
surrendered to the Persians and remained in their 
hands till the death of the Wakll. He busied himself 
in restoring peace to the country and in developing 
agriculture and commerce; although not in any 
degree educated, he attracted scholars to his court 
and proclaimed himself their protector. His usual 
residence was Shiraz which he adorned with a 
number of buildings still standing to-day (mosque, 
caravanserai and baths); the tomb of the poet Sa'di 
was restored by his orders; the tomb of the poet 
Hafiz in beautiful Tabriz marble on which were 
inscribed two odes by the celebrated poet; the 
Heftten (seven bodies) was consecrated to the 
memory of the pious dervishes who inhabited it; 
it is a pleasure house the interior of which is 
adorned with paintings ofBiblical scenes or imaginary 
portraits of Sa'di and Hafiz ; not far from it is the 
garden of the VVakll, better known as the Dtakannuma 
(mirror of the world), the name given it by Fath 'All 
Shah; the garden called Bagh-i Dilgosha (garden which 
rejoices the heart), now occupied by kitchen-gardens. 

He died at the age of 74 on the 23r<l of Safar, 
1193 (March 13, 1779) — the date corrected ac- 
cording to Olivier. After his death, Persia fell back 
into a state of anarchy' from which it was only 
raised by the coming of the Kadjar dynasty. 

Bibliography. Ibn 'Abd al-KarIm 'All 
Rida ShirazI, 'Tarikh'i Zandiya.^ ed. E. Beer, 
Leiden 1888, p. 3 — 6; Malcolm, Hist, de la 
Perse., h’rench transl., iii. 166 — 220; Charmey, 
Cherpnanteh, i. 53 ; L. Dubeux, La Perse, p. 34, 
366; P. Horn, in the Grundr. der iranischen 
Philologie, ii. 592 sqq.-, Mm® Dieulafoy, La 
Perse, y. 412,415 — 458; Olivier, Voyage dans 
I' Empire ottoman, iii. 284 — 341 ; Cl. Huart, Hist, 
de Bagdad, p. 156 — 157; Niebuhr, Voyage en 
Arable, ii. 92 sqq.-, W. Francklin, Observations 
made on a tour from Bengal to Persia, in 
1786 — 87, Calcutta 1788; Robert Binning, 
nal of two years' travel, i.216 — 251, 268, zqSsqq.', 
W. Ouseley, Travels, ii. 1 sqq., l()2 sqq.', R. S. 
Poole, Coins of the Shahs of Persia, London 
1887, pp. liv — Ivi., 105 — ii6.( Cl. Huart) 
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KARIN means a companion of any kind 
{musahih in the Sihah and the Z/m«, xvii. 214 jy. ; 
IMi/nia al-Baidawi on Kui’an, xli 24); thus Abu 
Bakr and Talha and Abu Bakr and "^Umar are 
called “the two Kartn's." It is plain, too, that 
for Muhammad and pre-Muslim Arabia the word 
also suggested a spirit-companion. That is 
the overwhelming usage of the Kur'an. In theology, 
every human being has, as a kiii ln, a shaitan and 
also an angel appointed to accompany him and, 
respectively, to tempt him to evil or to incite 
him to good (Z/r5«, loc. cit.). The ^aifan is 
sometimes called a djinni and will be cast into 
the Fire at the Judgment along with his human 
comrade whom he has led astray. These two iarln's 
are therefore different from the recording angels 
which accompany each human being (Kurban, Ixxxii. 
10 — 12). The basis of this is both Kurban and 
Hadith. The word occurs in the Kurban eight times ; 
in Kurban, xxxvii. 49, ahuman companion isevidently 
meant al-BaidawI) ; in Kurban, iv. 

42 (bis), the Shaitan is a karin\ in Kur’an, xli. 24, 
the plural kiiran'cd is used, but the context and 
especially the word kayyaJa (see al-Baidawt on this) 
shows that tempting spirits are meant; closely 
parallel is Kur’an, xliii. 35, 37, where a shaitan is 
“ordained” ijiayyadd) by Allah as a karin\ on Kur'an, 
1. 22 al-Baidawi is in doubt whether by karin 
a shaitan or an angel is meant, but on v. 26 he 
is certain that it is a shaitan. In this he follows 
the oldest exegetical tradition on the whole subject 
given in al-Tabari’s Tafsi)\ xxvi. 93 sq. Even the 
prophets have such a shaitan. but that of Muhammad 
was converted by him to Islam; a great many 
traditions bearing on this are given in the Akam 
al-mardjan of Muhammad “^Abdallah al-Shibli, 
bab X., p. 26 sq. (ed. 1 326). A very suggestive and 
full ethical-theological treatment of the whole 
subject is in the Ihyi^ of al-GhazSlI, A7A7i 
al-kalb., ed. with comm. IthaJ a/suda, vii. 264 sq., 
where the traditions are given in detail ; cf. D. B. 
Macdonald, Religions Attitude in Islam, p. 274ry. 
At the other extreme is the folUloristic development 
in popular Islam; for it see S. M. Zwemer, Influence 
of Animism on Islam, chap. vi. Much of this, too, 
may easily have been in the mind of Muhammad 
and his world. 

Another use of karin in old Arabia was for the 
e^inni who accompanied a poet and brought to 
him his verses. This use has been transferred in 
Islam to the angel who consorted with the Prophet 
and brought him his revelations i^Lisdn, loc. cit. ; 
GoIdziher, Abhandlungen zur arab. Philologie, i. 
5 eq.-, D. B. Macdonald, op. cit., p. 19 sq.'). 

Bibliography has been given above; 
add traditions in Ahmad b. Hanbal, Musnad, 
*• 385, 397 tq., 401, 460; cf. ii. 323; al- 
Darimi, Musnad, Rikdk, bab 25 ; Muslim, 

Sif 'at al-Munafiktn, Trad. 69 (ed. with al-Nawawl’s 
commentary, Cairo 1283, v. 362; Constantinople 
*334, viii. 138). (D. B. Macdonald) 

KARKARALI, a Cossack village and the capital 
of a district in the territory of Scmipalatinsk, 49° 
2'N. Lat., 76” 7' E. Long. (Greenw.); it has about 
3000 inhabitants of whom two-thirds arc Mu- 
hammadans. (W. Barthold) 

al-KARKH. the name of an important 
quarter of old Baghdad. The word Karkh, 
which comes from the Aramaic (JCarka), is found 
in Greek and Roman writers as Carcha, Charcha 
and Charase (see Pauly-Wissowa, Realenzykl. d. 


klass. Altertumswiss., Suppl. i. 275, 283) and 
means town; cf. Yakut, ed. Wusten- 

feld, iv. 252, 18 ; Streck, op. cit. (see Bibll), p. 92, 
186; G. Le Strange, Baghdad, p. 63). There was 
still in the Muslim period a whole series of places 
or parts of towns called al-Karkh within the area 
of influence of Aramaic culture, in the Trak, Khu- 
zistan and al-Djazira ; they were distinguished from 
one another by the addition of a geographical 
name (like Maisan, Samarra). Yakut, iv. 2 52 — 257, 
gives 9 such places; see also al-Tabari (ed. de Goeje), 
Indices, p. 762. Our Karkh is often more exactly 
defined as Karkh Baghdad. 

As the Aramaic name shows , the al-Karkh 
quarter was already in existence before the found- 
ation of Ba gh dad by al-Mansur (145 = 762), as a 
small independent township said to have been 
founded by the Sasanian Shapurll (309 — 379 A.D.), 
which, like the other earlier settlements on the site 
of the future capital of the Caliphs, was no doubt 
mainly inhabited by Aramaic Christians (cf. above, 
i. 564). This pre-Muslim Karkh was selected by 
the Caliph al-Mansur to be the mercantile centre 
and it soon became the busiest quarter of Bagh- 
dad owing to its commercial character. Al-Karkh 
was at first quite separate, south-east of the so- 
called round city of al-Mansur and a fair distance 
from it; but as new loads and squares grew up 
all around it, it soon became merged in the sea 
of houses of the great capital. 

Al-Karlih was watered by the Nahr ‘Isa, the 
most northerly large canal of the Euphrates in 
the ‘Iiak, as well as by its branches, the Nahr 
SarSt and the Nahr Karlchaya. The latter is the “Kat- 
Wtian Canal” (Karkhaya = see Frankel, 

Die aram. Fremdtu. im Arab., Leiden 1886, p. xx) 
which left the Nahr ‘Isa below the small town 
of al-Muhawwal near the village of al-Baratlia 
(see above, i. 655) and supplied the southern part 
of the western half of Baghdad, i. e. the mercantile 
quarter and its neighbourhood, with its branch 
channels, which in places ran underground. Nunie- 
rous bridges carried the busy traffic over it. On the 
Nahr Karkhaya and its canal system see Ibn Se- 
rapion, ed. G. Le Strange in the y. /A / 4. 5., 1895, 
p. 24, rz-vs; p. 286—8, 292—3; al-KJiatib al- 
Ba^dadJ, ed. Salmon (see the Bibl.), p. 66 — 68, 
154—5; Yakut, iv. 252; Streck, op. cit., p. 85 — 
90; G. Le Strange, Baghdad, p. 52 — 5^, ^3 — ®°i 
Herzfeld in Sarre-Herzfeld (see the Bibll), ii. iio. 

In the civic history of Baghdad, especially during 
the Buyid period (x‘h— xi'h century), al-Karkh, 
which was regarded as a Sht‘a stronghold, is fre- 
quently mentioned (cf. above, i. 5 ^ 7 )- knder the 
Bnyids who had ‘Alid sympathies the already 
fiequent encounters and frictions between the Sun- 
nis and Shfis of the capital became more and 
more serious. Sanguinary street fighting between 
the two hostile sects often accompanied by pillaging 
and incendiarism was the order of the day. Al- 
Karkh was usually in the very centre of this civil 
strife; its inhabitants were always at daggers diawn 
with the Sunnis of the adjoining quarters (Bab al- 
Basra etc.). Sultan Djalal al-Dawla (416 435 — 

1024 1044) under whom the situation had be- 

come unusually serious was even on one occasion, 
in 422 (1031), reduced to take refuge with his 
Shi‘l co-religionists in al-Karkh. In 445 (1053) a 
considerable part of al-Karkh was laid in ashes as 
a result of these feuds. A great fire had previ- 
ously devastated al-Karkh under the Caliph al- 
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Wathik (227 — 232 — 842 — 7); but the destruction 
was very soon made good. 

In course of time numerous mosques and tombs 
arose in the area of al-Karkh in the wider sense, 
by which the whole southern half of Baghdad 
west of the Tigris was often meant. The most 
celebrated is the tomb-mosque of the local saint 
Ma'ruf b. al-Faizuran al-Karkhi (d. 200 — 816) 
and the alleged tomb of Zubaida, the wife of 
Harun al-Rashid, barely 300 yards south of it. 
Both mausoleums (see also I, 569) still exist and 
are important starting points for studying the 
topography of old Baghdad. In their present form 
they were renovated by the Caliph al-Nasir(57S — 
622 z=z 1 1 80 — 1225)5 they have been frequently 

restored since then. On the tomb of al-Karkhi, 
which as early as the ixth century was one of the 
most popular places of pilgrimage in Baghdad 
and w'hich lies in the middle of an impressive 
cemetery as in the "Abbasid period, cf. Streck, op. 
“^•1 P- *59 5 G. Le Strange, op. cU., p. 98—100, 
3505 Massignon, op. cit. (see the p. 49, 1085 

Herzfeld, op. ii. 172—3. For the so-called 
grave of Zubaida see G. Le Strange, op. cit..^ p. 100, 
l6t r^., 350 sq.\ Massignon, op. cil..^ p. loS sq.\ 
Herzfeld, op. cit..^ p. 173. On other mosques and 
tombs in the west side of Baghdad see Massignon, 
op. cit..^ p. 64 sq. or 94 sq. 

Al-Karkh was not only the largest but also the 
most long-lived quarter of the western half of 
Bagdad. When the quarters around it had gra- 
dually fallen into ruins, it stood quite isolated — as 
early as Yakut’s day for example (beginning of 
the xinth cent.) — like a separate town, as it had 
been m the earliest period after the foundation of 
Baghdad. It was a mile distant from the then still 
inhabited quarter of Bab al-Basra (in the south- 
east of the old round city of al-Mansur). In the 
later middle ages (cf., for example, ’ibn Battuta 
in the xivth century) the name of the Bab al-Basra 
quarter was not infrequently extended to all the 
quarters of western Baghdad still standing i.e. even 
to include al-Karkh; cf. G. Le Strangef e/. 

p. j 36 , Herzfeld, op. ii. 114 ^Ve may 
here point out t.iat the topography of al-Karkh 

' quite in agreement 

with the other sources. It appears that the local 
knowledge of the author of the Geographical 
Dzcuonary^ the time of writing was no longer 
quite reliable. Cf. G. Le Strange, p. 84, leq. 

Al-Karkh is also known as a rare mint: there 
are coins of the reigns of the Caliphs al-Muktadir 
al-Kahir and al-Radi, dated in the years' 308’ 
3 |Si 3*8, 321, 325; cf. Numismatische Zeitschrift 
Vienna 1893 vol.xxxiv. 321; Lavoix, Cat. del 
Moan. Mas. dc la Bill. Nat., i. 285; Numismatic 

S' 7 Kaikh^°"’ h- IV' '^' 5 ’ P ‘ 97 - The wine 
o al-Kar^ was highly esteemed; in poems of the 

O der Abbasid period (e. g. in Abu Nuwas, Ibn 

Mu tazz) it is often mentioned; cf. G Jacob in 

4; pu-rr X 

a third of the area of the city, is called Karshiaka^^ 
properly (Turkish) Karshy Vaka = the other side 
(!)ing opposite the city proper on the east bank) 
a reprodimtion of the popular Arabic Nadak al- 

Karkh fth“^ therefore no connection 
with al-karUi (the contrary view is held by Le 

Strange, op. ot., p. 66). Kar^hiaka was for long 


merely an insignificant suburb; but in recent years 
it has increased somewhat in importance and will 
certainly continue to do as the railway station of 
Baghdad is there. Since the second half of the 
xviiith century Arabs of the tribe of 'Ukail ('Ogel, 
‘Age!) have settled here, who with other caravan 
people form at the present day a considerable part 
of the inhabitants of this western town. Cf. thereon 
Cernik’s expedition in Fctcnnaims Geograph. 
Mitteil., supplem. part 44, Gotha 1875, p. 28, 30; 
V. Oppenheim, Vom Mittclmeer ztim persischen Golf, 
Berlin 1900, ii. 74, 238; Cl. Huart, Hist, de 
Bagdad dans les temps modernes, Paris 1901, p. xi. 
sq., 188 sq.-, Massignon, op. cit., p. 99. 

Bibliography. Bibliotheca Gcographoruni 
Arabicorum, Indices; al-Tabarl, ed. de Goeje, In- 
dices, p. 762; al-Khatib al-Baghdadi (ed. Salmon; 
see the latter’s Introdiict. topograph, a I'hist. 
de Bagdad, Paris 1904, p. 20 — 23, 98 — 102); 
Yakut, Mtf dqam, ed. Wiistenfeld, iv. 254 sq.-, 
Ibn al-Athir, al~Kdmil, ed. Tornberg, vol. xiii. 
(Index), p. 793; al-KazwinI, Athar al-Bilad,ed. 
Wustenfeld, p. 298 sq.; Streck, Babylonien nach 
den arab. Geographen, vol. i., Leiden 1900, p. 92 — 
97; G. Le Strange, Baghdad during the Abbasid 
Oxford 1900, republ. 1924, p. 63 — 80 
and passim (see Indices); do.. The Lands of the 
Eastern Caliphate, Cambridge 1905, p. 31 ; L. 
Massignon, Mission en Mesopolamie (1907 — 8), 
vol. 31, Paris 1912, ii. 49, 99, 108; E. Herzfeld 
in Sarre-Herzfeld, Archdol. Reise im Euphrat- 
nnd Tigrisgebiet, ii., Berlin 1920, p. 105, no, 

1 12, ll^sq. — Cf. the plans of Baghdad in G. Le 
Strange, Baghdad, plan iii. and vii. and in 
Herzfeld, who (probably rightly) dififers somewhat 
from G. Le Strange on the exact localisation 
of al-Karkh; see also the plan of modern 
Baghdad (scale i : 10,000), prepared by the 
cartographical section of the deputy General Staff 
of the German Army in 1917. 

(M. Streck) 

KARgHA. ^See kerkha]. 
al-KARJKHI, Abu Bakr Muhammad b. al- 
Hasan (or al-Husain), was one of the most im- 
portant mathematicians of the Arabs; he also 
calls himself al-hasib (the arithmetician). He lived 
in Baghdad in the time of Abu Ghalib Muhammad 
^halaf Fakhr al-Mulk, vizier of the Buyid 
Baha al-Dawla [q. v.] and his son Sultan al-Dawla 
Abfl^ Shudja*'. The date of his death is not known 
but it may lie between 410 and 420 (1019 — 1029). 
The two of his mathematical works that still 
exist are entitled al-Kdfi fi 'l-Hisab (the requisite 
for arithmetic) and al-Eakhri (i. e. the book dedi- 
cated to the vizier Fakhr al-Mu!k). The first 
exists in a unique manuscript in Gotha, the se- 
cond in Paris, Oxford and Cairo. The Arabic 
text of neither of these works has yet been 
published but there is a German translation of the 
former by A. Hochheim, Kdfl fil Hisdb des 
Abu Bekr Mtih. b. Alhussin Alkarkhl, in 3 parts, 
Halle a/s. 1878 — 80, and a synopsis of the second 
in French by F. Woepcke, Extrait du Fakhri, 
Paris 1853. The second work is the most im- 
portant next to the Algebra of al-Khaiyami that 
has come down to us on this branch of mathe- 
matics. In it al-KarkhI closely follows the Greek 
mathematician Diophantus of Alexandria; for the 
first time among the Arabs indeterminate equa- 
tions appear in this work and they are solved 
after the fashion of the Greek mathematicians •, 
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whether al-Karkhi deliberately took no notice of 
the Indian methods or was not acquainted with 
them cannot be decided. In his book on arith- 
metic, like almost all Eastern Arab mathemati- 
cians (except ‘^Ali b. Ahmad al-Nasawi, about 
980 — -1040), he does not use Indian numerals 
but writes out all the figures in words. 

Bibliography. There is not a separate 
article on al-KarkhI in any of the Arab bio- 
graphical works so far published; he is only 
occasionally mentioned in Ibn Khallikan, ed. 
Cairo 1310, ii. 65 ; transl. by de Slane, iii. 
279. Cf. also M. Cantor, Vorksungen iiber Gesch. 
d. Mathem."^.^ i. 718 — 729; H. Suter in the 
Abhandl. a. Gisch. d. mathem. Wissensc/i.., x. 84. 

(H. Suter) 

KARKISIYA (also Karkisiya), a town in al- 
Djazlra on the left bank of the Euphrates, close 
to the confluence of the Khabur, a little above 
35° N. Lat. Karkisiya is simply an Arabic repro- 
duction of the Graeco-Roman name (to) K/pxi)ir«», 
(to) Kip)£i(0-/ov xaffTfov or Kipx/o-;ov (K/px/T/a in the 
Notit. episcop..^ ed. Parthey, p. 87), Circesium, 
Syriac Kerkusion, Latin = castrum Circense, “the 
castle with the circus” ; cf. Noldeke, op. cit. (see 
Bibl.).^ p. 3. Hamza al-isfahani in Yakut, iv. 65, 
21 i?., still knew the etymology of the place-name 
(Karkisiya, arabicised from Kirktsiya, from kir- 
kis = arab. halba., Hippodrome). The name Cir- 
cesium for the place at tlie mouth of the Khabur 
in any case first appeared, when a Roman military 
station was built there. This perhaps may have been 
even before Diocletian. It was, however, this Em- 
peror who first made the place of great importance 
by making it a powerful fortress on the extreme 
frontier of the Roman Empire in Southern Meso- 
potamia. From this it seems quite impossible that 
Circesium could have been a latinisation of the 
Aramaic Karkd = town (see the article al-kariH!)) 
as Moritz, op. cit. (see . 5 /( 5 /.), p. 37, supposed; 
see Streck’s arguments in the Z. xxvii. 259. 

A situation so favoured by nature as the mouth 
of the Khabur must certainly have been already 
inhabited in remote antiquity. But the names ot 
the settlements there have — as frequently happens 
in the East — changed several times in the course 
of centuries. 

The old native name of the place was perhaps 
the Nabagath mentioned by Isidor of Charase (cf. 
Herzfeld, op. cit.., i. 174). Another name is per- 
haps preserved in Chabora i. e. the town on the 
Khabur; see Streck in Pauly-Wissowa, op. cit. 
(see the Bibll). In the inscriptions of the Assyrian 
kings of the ninth century (Tukulti-Ninurta II, 
Assurnasirpal) we find mention of a place named 
Sirku (Sirki) which, according to the itinerary of 
Tukulti-Ninurta, was the last western stage along 
the Euphrates on the road to the mouth of the 
Khabur. Following Maspero (Z/e Carchemis oppidi 
situ., Paris 1872, p. 13), this Sirku has been con- 
nected with Circesium and the latter name ac- 
tually derived from the Assyrian one; see for 
example Sayce in the Proceed, of the Society of 
Biblical Archaeology., xviii. 174; S. Schiffer, Die 
Ai aiiiUer., Leipzig 1911, p. 20 and 22, and Meissner, 
Babylonien und Assyricn., i., Heidelberg 1920, 
P- 344; it is queried by Scheil, Annales de Tu- 
kulti Ninip., ii,^ Paris 1 909, p. 48. This identification 
is untenable; see against it Streck in the Z. A.., 
xxvii. 289 sq. and Horn in the Z. A.., xxxiv. 150 
s>l. The site of Sirku is besides to be sought on 


the right bank of the Euphrates; on the probable 
situation cf. Forrer, Die Provinzial-einteilung des 
Assyrischen Reiches., Leipzig 1920, p. 15. According 
to the above mentioned itinerary of Tukulti- 
Ninurta, Rummunina (on the reading see Horn, 
op. cit.. p. 151) must probably be located in the 
region of the junction of the Khabur with the 
Euphrates. 

Simply on account of the similarity of names, 
Circesium used to be identified with Carchemish, 
the great Hittite city, for example in the older 
Biblical commentaries, by the Jewish traveller 
Benjamin of Tudela, also by Ritter, op. cit.., x. 1 5 and 
by Chesney, op. cit. (see the Bibb), p. 250. The lack 
of foundation for this identification was shown nota- 
bly by Maspero in the above mentioned work and 
by Noldeke, op. cit.., p. I sq. Besides, the site of 
Carchemish has been identified for several decades 
beyond ail doubt in the ruins of Djirbas or Dja- 
rabls on the right bank of the middle Euphrates, 
a fesv hours’ jovrrney below Biredjik. 

In the fourth century A. D. Circesium passed 
into the hands of the Persians by the shameful 
treaty made by the Emperor Jovian (363). The 
Arabs next captured it in the conquest of al- 
Djazlra. The occupation by the Muslims, which 
took place, apparently without fighting, under the 
commander Habib b. Maslama who was sent by 
'lyad b. Ghanm, probably happened in the year 
19 (640), not 16 (637), as many sources say. Cf. 
thereon al-Baladljuri, Kitab al-Futuh (ed. de Gocje), 
p. 176, 2 (and cf. p. HI, I 75 r > 7 S, 179 ); al- 
Tabari (ed. de Goeje), i. 2478; Ibn al-Athir, o/- 
kamil (ed. Tomberg), ii. 409^7.; Yakut, Mifd^am 
(cd. Wiisteufeld), iv. 65 sq.', Weil, Gesch. de.t 
Chalifen. i. 82 ; Caetani, Annali dell' Islam, Ii/iii. 
402, lll/ii. 732, 755 ^‘/-r 799 - Karkisiya became 
the capital of the district of Khabur in the pro- 
vince of Diyar Bakr. On account of its very 
characteristic situation, Karkisiya is mentioned 
by all the Arab geographers in their descriptions 
of the river-courses and roads, but no detailed 
account of it is given. The place probably did 
not attain any great size in the Islamic period 
either. The high percentage of Jews (500 families) 
found by Benjamin of Tudela in the second half 
of the xiitb century there is remarkable; see the 
Hebrew text of his travels edited and translated 
by Griinhut and Adler (Jerusalem 1903, Frankfurt 
a/M. 1904), i. 49, 21 sq. and ii. 47. 

In the history of the wars of mediaeval Islam 
we find Karkisiya often mentioned. When ^Abd 
al-Malik was' engaged in his campaign against 
Mus'ab, governor of the Trak and brother of the 
anti-Caliph 'Abdallah b. al-Zubair, he had to de- 
vote his attention to Karkisiya in 71(690), where 
the Kaisl Zufar b. al-Hariai was ruling indepen- 
dently and had successfully resisted the governor 
of Hims, who had been sent against him. After 
a siege of some length, Zufar had to submit to 
the Caliph’s army ; cf. the account in Ibn al-Athir 
(ed. Tornberg), iv. 275 sq.', Weil, Gesch. der Chalifen, 
i. 431; J. Wellhausen, Das Arabische Reich und 
sein Sturz, Berlin 1902, p. II5— " 16, 119—120, 126. 
In the wars fought in the ivth (xA) centmy on 
Mesopotamian soil in the IJamdanid epoch, we 
find Karkisiya playing a part along with al-Rahba. 
a day’s journey down the Euphrates from it : cf. 
Freytaginthe Z.D.M.G., x. 451— 2. The rulers of 
Egypt repeatedly extended their power as far as 
Karkisiya, for example the Tutunid Ahnmd, from 
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whom, however, the Caliph al-Mu'tamid's vigorous ' 
brother al-Muwafl'ak was able to retake it in 268 ' 
(881); see WUstenfeld, Z>;V .h^'v/Zr// ; 

ztir Zeit der Chaitfen^ Abh. G. G. JF., (1876), vol. ' 
xxi., part iii. 20. Several centuries later the Egyptian ' 
Sultan Baibars again advanced his fiontier up to ^ 
the Khabiir, when he took Karkisiya from the i 
Mongols in 663 (1264); cf. \Yeil, Gesch. dir \ 
Chalifen^ iv. 96. 

At the present day the site of Karkisiya is 
marked by a miserable village of 30 — 40 houses 
and hovels of clay and an extensive ruined site 
adjoining it. It is now called Busaira (Besera; 
wrongly written Busaira by the Turks) j older 
travellers give the form Abu Serai etc. Busaira 
is probably a corruption of Abu Serai (as, along 
with other authors, Moritz, op. p. 37, 

thinks); it has been with less probability taken 
as a derivative from Basir, the older name — record- 
ed by Abu T-Fida' for 732 (1331) — of the 
present Der ez-Zor (see Herzfeld, op. cit.\ Ac- 
cording to Herzfeld, the old name Karkisiya still 
survives locally in the form Kaikisa. 

Busaira lies on an irregularly shaped tongue of 
land formed by the Khabur at its junction with 
the Euphrates and is about half an hour^s journey 
distant from its mouth. Communication with the 
hinterland is broken by a ditch so that we have 
a well-marked peninsula. The plan of the old 
fortress can still be easily recognised; it forms a 
rectangle, the longer side of which runs along the 
Mabur, while the shorter faces the Euphrates from 
which it is now about 1000 yards distant. Four more 
or less well preserved towers and a fort-like building 
^raetorium, serai) can still be seen, from which 
Muntz {op. cit.) suggests that the modern name 
Abu Serai (Busaira) may be derived. The fairly 
extensive town lay to the north-east of the fortress 
and IS still marked by numerous walls of earth. 
Descriptions of the modern ruins are given by 
Sachait, Moritz and Herzfeld; plans of them are 
m bachau and Herzfeld (see BibL). 

The important pait once played by Kaikisiya 
as a trading centre as a result of 'the im- 
portant roads which meet here — from Syria to 
Babylonia, Mosul to Syria — has in modern times 
been to a great extent regained by the town of 
er ez-Zor on the Euphrates (see above, i. 036) 
a ove mentioned, a few hours’ journey above the 
mouth of the Khabur. 

Bibliography. B.G.A., passim (see the In- 
(ed. G. I.e Strange), 

? 5 t; al-Tabarl (ed. de 

Goeje), Indices, p. 754; al-Bakri, Mabdiavi (ed. 
\Vustenfeld), p. 528, 739; IdrIsI, Nuzhat al- 
musktak, transl.by Jaubert, Paris l836s?.,ii. 138 

(ed. Wiisten- 

NukMjt al.Dahr ed Mehren), p. ,9,, Abu 
t-hida, Annales (ed. Reiske-Adler), i. 231; 

Balda/i {td. Remand and de Slane)' p. 273 
281 (and transl., ii. 49, 57); Erdktinde, 

f xi. 266 — 274, 695; 

Bayard, Bimveh and Babylon.^ London 1853, 
p. 2S3 ry.; Chesney, A’k/-/-aZ;Ve of the Euphrates 
B^vpeduwn, I^ndon 1868, p 250; Noldeke in 
^e Baehr C. C. JF., 1876, i. i Sachau, 

“• Leipzig 1883, p. 

2S6— 2SS; Moritz, Zur antiken Topographie der 


Palmyrene — Abh. I'r. ./B;./.. 1889, p. 37 — 39; 
( 1 .e Strange, The Lands oj the Eastei n Caliphate.^ 
Cambridge 1905, p. 105; Chapot, La frontihe 
de r Euplu ate. I’aiiA 1907, p. 294 — 297; E. 
Heizfeld in San e-I ler.Teld. .lichaeol. Rcise im 
Enphrat- and Tig) isgehiet. i., Berlin 1911, p. 
172 — 174; Weissbach in Pauly -Wissowa, Peal- 
enzykl. der klass. Alto tunisioiss.. xi. 505 sq. 
(and cf. also i. 1793, 2627; iii. 2017 and 
Suppl., i. 280, s. V. Chabora). (M. Streck) 
KARLOWTTZ. [See c.tKi.owicz]. 

KARLUK (kaki.L'!3h), in early Arabic sources 
Khaklukii, in Persian I^ai.eukh, in Chinese Ko- 
LO-LU, name of a Turkish people, who are 
mentioned in the Turkish Orkhon insciiptions and in 
the Chinese T ang Shu ; cf. E. Chavannes, Documents 
sur les Toti-kiue ( TurcsJ occidentaux.^S\.. Petersburg 
1903, Index. The Karluk attained some political 
importance after 7^6, when, after the decline of 
the empire of the Western Turkish Khakans, they 
occupied the valley of the f'u [q.v.]. Their princes 
did not assume the title of Khakan (Kaghan) but 
only that ofVabghu (Arabic Djabgliuya) al-Tabarl 
mentions a Djabghuya of the Karltiks in Tokharistan 
on the upper Amu Dary.a as early as the year 
*■9/737- With the Djabghuya al-KhailukhI (op. cit., 
ii. 1612, j 6) corresponds the Djabghuya al-Tukhari 
(ii. 1604, 3 and 1612, 9 ). At the present day 
an affluent of the Surkhan is still called Kalluk or 
Karluk; cf. W. Barthold, Die alttiiriischen In- 
schriften und die arabischen Qnellen.. St. Petersburg 
1899, with reference to W. Radloff, Die altturki- 
schen Inschriften der Mongolci. second series, p. 
27, note I. According to al-Ya'ljubl, Tfrikki ed- 
Houtsma, ii. 479, the Djabghuya of the Karluks 
adopted Islam in the year 162 (778/779); cf. J. 
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Marquart, Ch: onologie der alttiirkischen Inschriften.^ 
Leipzig 1898, p. 25; it should however be ob- 
served that the same fact at the same date is 
narrated concerning many other rulers, which 
makes it suspicious. al-Gardizi (in Barthold, Tur- 
I kestan w epokhu mongolskago na.shestwiya., ii , St. 
Petersburg 1900, p. 207) mentions an invasion of 
the Djabghnya in Farghana in the year 792/3. In 
the reports of the Arab geographers of the ivtk/xth 
century the Karluks are still infidels. According 
to Ibn Hawkal {B.G A..^ i. 1 1, 17 sqL) their 
territory extended 30 days’ journey from the 
frontier of Farghana. According to the Persian 
sources, how'ever, their territory was not so exten- 
sive (cf. especially the still unpublished Hudiia 
<tl-Alam\ al-GardizI in Barthold, Otcet w poezdke 
10 Srednyuyu Aziyu., St. Petersburg 1897, text, 
p. 81 ry., transl., p. 104 sq. and 'Awfi in Barthold, 
Turkestan.^ i. 99 sq.\ Marquart, Osttiirkische Dialekt- 
studien in the Abh. G. IF. Gottingen.^ new series, 
xiii./i., p. 40 jy.). In so far as they were the nearest 
neighbours of the Muhammadan territory, the 
Karluks, more than the other Turks, were in- 
fluenced by Persian civilization. They even differed 
in their features from the usual Turkish type. 
Mahmud al-Kashgharl, Diwdn Lughdt al~Turk.^GQXi~ 
stantinople 1915 — 1917, comprises the Karluks and 
the Ghuzz under the common name of Turkomans. 

It cannot be ascertained with certainty what was 
the relation between the dynasty of the Ilek Khans 
[q. v.] and the Karluks. At any rate the Karluks 
are often mentioned in the history of this empire, 
especially in Samarkand, as unruly Praetorians just 
like the ^uzz in the Sal^julf empire. In al-Djuwaini’s 
report ( TtTrlkh-i Djahdn Gusta.^ ed. Mirza Muh. 
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al-KazwIni, Gibb Memorial Series, 1912 — 16, ii. 87) 
concerning the conquest of Central Asia by the 
Kara Khitai [q. v.], the latter appear as the allies 
of the Khan of balasaghun [q. v.] against the 
Karluks; the Kara Klfitai of Samarkand, on the 
other hand, are the allies of the Karluks against 
Sultan Sandjar (cf. especially al-Rawandi, ed. Muh. 
Ikb’al, Gibb Memorial Seiies, new series, ii., p. 172). 
Later the Kara KKitai induced the Karluks in 
Samarkand to abandon their warlike life and to 
take to agriculture. According to Ibn al-Athir, this 
took place in 559 (1163/64) {Kamil, ed. Torn- 
berg, xi. 205), but this date seems to late ; cf. W. 
Barthold, Turkestan, ii. 358- In the second half 
of the xiith century the Karluks are mentioned 
for the last time (by al-Katib al-Samarkandi; cf. 
the text as edited by Baithold, Turkestan, i. 7^ 
sql) as enemies of the Khan of Samarkand^ in 
the history of the xiii'h century they no longer 
appear. A Karluk state N. of the Hi with the 
capital Kayiiligh is however still mentioned; 
cf. especially Ta^rikli-i Kjahan Gustia, i. 56-^7., 
other reports in Barthold, Turkestan, ii. 433 ^*l‘t 
477. The son of the Karluk prince Arslan Kban, 
who had submitted to the Mongols and taken 
part in the expedition agains^the Kb'*'arizm5hah 
Muhammad, was given in fiefUzgand in Farghana 

by the Great KljSn Mangu (1251 — 1259; cf. Ta - 
rlkk-i Diahan Gtisha, i. 58); there is no later 
mention of this dynasty. To the same division of 
the Karluks perhaps belonged the dynasty of the 
princes of Almaligh (cf. the art. kuldja.). The name 
Karluk seems later to denote an Ozbeg family only. 

■ ■ (W. Bauthold) 

KARMATIANS (karmatI, plur. karamita : 
Carmathians). In the strict application of the word, 
the name was given to the rebel federations of 
Arabs and “Nabataeans”, which were organised in 
Lower Mesopotamia after the servile war of the 
Zandj [q.v.] from 264 (877) and based on a systeui 
of communism into which initiation was necessary 5 
active propaganda extended this secret society 
among the masses, peasants and artisans; in al- 
Ahsa, where they founded a state independent of 
the Caliph of Baghdad; — in Khurasan, in Syria 
and in Yemen, where they formed lasting hotbeds 
of discontent. 

In the broader sense, the name Karmatian means 
the great movement for social reform and justice 
based on equality, which swept through the Muslim 
world from the ninth to the twelfth centuries of 
our era; this movement, captured and controlled 
by an ambitious family, the Isma^ili dynasty (cf- 
ismaTi.Iya, sab'Iya), who founded the Fatiinid 
anti-caliphate in 297/910, became abortive and 
finally succumbed with this dynasty before the 
counterstroke of the Crusades. 

The movement was characterised, from the 
point of view of knowledge, by the adapt- 
ation of the Arabic language to certain techni- 
cal achievements of foreign origin, especially 
Hellenistic (Neo-Platonic, pseudo-Hermetic and 
“Sabaean” writings); from the political point 
of view, by the exploitation of the 'Alid legi- 
timist tradition on behalf of a conspiracy, carried 
on in a strict secrecy, in which the name of the 
supreme leader was never pronounced; from the 
point of view of worship, by the use of an 
allegorical and methodical catechism, Kor’anic in 
origin, adapted to all creeds, to all races and 
all castes. The movement was based on reason, 


tolerance and equality , with a system of gra- 
duated initiation and the ritual of a gild which 
— encouraging the lise of the trade gild move- 
ment (see the art. sinf) and universities — seems 
to have reached the West and to have influenced 
the formation of European gilds and freemasonry. 

1 . Etymology and early history. 

The etymology of the word karmat (not kirmitj 
is dUpiuted. It appears as a descriptive adjective 
in the name of the first leader of the insurrection, 
Hamdan Karmat (cf. 'Ali b. Karmat, a heretic quoted 
by the Nusairi author Maimun Tabarani). Vollers 
has connected it with the Greek yfXfijjLXTa, but it 
is more probable that we should see in it a bor- 
rowing from the local Aramaic dialect of Wasit, 
where kurmaia to this day means nmdallis (Arabo- 
Arainaic dialect of the Midan, cf. Anastase, in 
Machriq, x. 18, p. 857). From the year 255 (868) 
we find mentioned in the same region, along with 
the Furatlya, a corps of Kunnatiya among the 
rebellious troops of ihe Zand] (al-Tabari, iii. 1757 i 
cf. iii. 1 749: Rashid Kurmati). 

The name Karmat in palaeography means a 
particular kind of naskljt’, in addition there is a 
special secret Karmatian alphabet used in the 
Yemeni texts recently studied by Grifiini. 

The Karmatian insurrection was begun by Hamdan 
in the neighbourhood of Wasit; in 277/890 he 
founded a dar al-hidjra (an entrenched place of 
retreat) east of Kufa for his partisans, whose various 
voluntary contributions supported the common 
chest* these contributions were alms at breaking 
the fast (zakat al-fitr), for the right to use the 
place of refuge, a fifth of all income (khums), right 
of all participation in the agapes (bul£ha\ cf. the 
art. NUS.^.iRi); community of all objects of generm 
utility (ulfa) was prescribed. These details, which 
we know from Sunni sources, are Pf ac- 
curate; at the agapes they ate “bread of Para- 
dise”’ this detail which we find in the contem- 
porary trial of al-Halladj is perhaps simply a 
transference of the consecrated bread (/e/i/a) used 
amon<r the Mandaeans of Wasit {musktasila = 
nasarTiya-, cf. al-Tabari, year 278 (891), on the 
Karmatian Faradj b. ‘Othman of Nasrana; or to 
be pointed Nasuraya). 

We find along with Hamdan his brother-in-law 
'Abdan (d. 286/899), author of a manual of ini- 
tiation for the seven degrees (balashat 
Both seem to have been dependent on leaders 
whose identity remained a secret, living outside 
of Sawad, the ^hib al-Zuhur, fv-i° 

have invested Hamdan, and the Sahtb ^-Naka, 
who had dismissed ‘Abdiin and put in 
Dhikrawaih al-I)indant. Dhikrawa.h in 288/900 
^ve the signal in the desert of Syria among the 
Banu 'Ulais for the general K»™atian rising 
— so long prepared (expected in Khurasan for 
the year 290/902) — and proclaimed as leader the 
SatJb al-Naka, under the Isroa ill regnal name 
Aliu 'Abd Allah Muhammad, with the dynastic 
name of “Fatimid”. He was killed in 289 (got) 
at the siege of Damascus and his place was taken 
by his brother the “Sahib al-Khul”, who as ruler 
took the name Abu ^Abdallah Ahmad, and who 
was captured and executed at Baghdad in 291 
foo^l The Karmatian movement m Lower Meso- 
potamia, drowned in blood, ceased to be an active 
factor in politics in 294 (906) with the death 

of Dhikrawaih. . , . -i, 

In time the movement regained strength in 
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al-Ahsa, where the ^/lib a!-Naka had sent as his 
representative Abn Sa'id Hasan b. Bahiam al- 
Djannabl in 281 (894); with the support of the 
Kabi'l tribe of the 'Abd al-Kais, al-Djannabi seized 
the whole of al-Ahsa (286 = 899) and made it 
an independent state, the bulwark of Karmatian 
power and the terror of the Caliphate of Baghdad. 
His son and successor Abu Tahir Sulaiman (301 — 
332 = 914 — 943) began to lay waste Lower Meso- 
potamia, cut the pilgrim routes and finally seized 
(Mekka on the 8th of Dhu ’1-Hi^dja, 317= Jan. 
12, 930), from which he carried off the Black 
Stone six days later to take it to al-Ahsa. Abu 
Tahir, like his father, was only the emissary of 
a secret organisation, its “commissary for foreign 
affairs” for al-Ahsa; while waiting the opportunity 
to enthrone the expected Imam there, he appointed 
a representative council over it, the SaJa (i.e. 
the elders of the tribe) for the political admini- 
stration of home affairs. This organisation was 
still in existence in 422 (1030) after the decline 
of the military power of the Karmatians; it seems 
to have maintained local autonomy down to the 
xviiith century, when the revival of propaganda 
took the form of a new Ism^IlI dynasty (Makramis). 
Ihe capital was al-Mu^mintya (new name given to 
Hadjar; on the site of the present Hufuf). 

In Yemen, Karmatian propaganda, directed from 
266 (879) by Mansur al-Yaman (title of Ibn 
Hawshab) with the dar al-hu^'ra near ‘Adanla'a, 
failed against the resistance of the local ZaidI chiefs 
and could only found some little principalities, 
the Sulaihis of San'a’ and the Makramis ofNadiran 
(texts studied by Griffini) 

In Khurasan the movement began in 260 (873) at 
Raiy with j^Maf; then it spread to Marw al-Radh 
and Talahan in Djuzdjan, where the Amir became 
a Karmatian adept. Dailam which was to become 
a bulwark of the Isma'ill dynasty (see the art. 
ALAMUT, assassins), was next taken for the cause, 
finally Muhammad al-Nasafl al-Baradha'l (d. 331 = 
942) undertook the conversion of the Samanid 
rulers. Hrs execution destroyed the political hopes of 
the party: the sm.all Karmatian centres of eastern 
^orasan — if we except the works of Nasir-i 
Khusraw — only produced a moderate literary 
activity (texts studied by Iwanow). 

In Syria the centre seems to have been Salamlya; 
but, except for some biassed Sunni records, we do 
not know what happened there after the insnr- 
rectmn of 288 (901), nor the part played in it 
by the future Lbaid Allah, the first Fatimid Caliph. 
Syrian Karraatianism is still dormant, without 
showing any signs of activity nor of contact with 
the Driizes, who are its distant brethren. 

The small local bodies, among which Karmatiai 
manuscripts have survived down to our days (for 
list of them see the art. ismaTlIya, ii. 549 sal) hay 
not been the scene of any serious doctrinal activit 
apart from the writings of the Syrian Rashid al 

of the India, 

Mahmud Fani (Mobed Shah) (xviith cent.) and th 
lurkish and Persian texts of the Humfis (xvth- 
xviiih cent.). ■ 

position of the Karmatian 
relative to the Fatimids. 

The general tendency of Karmatian doctrine wa 
consid^ Abd legitimism as a means rather thai 
J' Imamate, the supreme authority 

b not a hereditary monopoly transmitted in : 
dynasty: it is an intellectual characteristic, a divint 


investiture, an inipor.itivc mandate (sjuat al-amrj 
conferred (tafi.'Ul) on the lieu holder of the title 
from among the initiates by a sudden illumination 
of his intellect, which makes him “substituted” or 
“spiritual son” of Ins predecessor. Such is the justi- 
fication, given 111 the formula of iniiiation in the 
Druze books, for these alleged ‘‘usurpations” of 
genealogy, which are the rule in the annals of 
the Karmatians from “^.Abd .Allah b. Maimun down 
to Hasan 'ala dhikrihi '1-sal.im. And this is the 
meaning of the definitions of the imamate given 
by adepts like Ibn Masarra, Uu'inI, Ibn Hani and 
the Ikhwan al-Safa’. Indeed, when the Sakib al- 
Ndka in 288 (900), and 'Ubaid .Allah in 297 (909) 
had assumed a Fatimid dynastic title, neither the 
one nor the other plainly indicated their genealogical 
connection with the ‘Alid Isma'ili line (cf. al- 
Makrlzl, ////'iz;, ed. Biinz., p. 7 — ii). And if this 
claim was of importance with respect to the public, 
in the opinion of their enemies, it seems that it 
hardly interested those initiated into the true doc- 
trine, who expected above all else a chief, possessing 
a special divine appointment, of the “intellectual 
order”, whether he was 'Alid or not. 

The official version of the ancestry of the family 
of 'Ubaid Allah compiled by his Kadi, the Maliki 
al-Nu'man b. Abi Hanifa al-Tamimi (born 259, 
‘I- 363 aged 1 04), is a laudatory and lying com- 
position specially written in reply to a Buwaihid 
attack. The versions of two Sunni anti-Karmatian 
pamphlets by Muhammad b. Rizam al-TaT, president 
of the “Mazalim” in Baghdad in 329 A. H., and by 
Muhammad Akh Muhassin Ibn al-'Abid, an ‘Alid 
of Damascus, who died about 375 A. H., are hardly 
of any more value. S. de Sacy, Guyard and de 
Goeje thought they could rely on them as Ibn al- 
Nadlm, al-Nuwairi and al-Makrizi had done. But a 
result of a comparison with the statements contained 
in the biographical collections ( tabakdt) of orthodox 
Imam! muhadditjnin^ in which the early Karmatian 
propagandists have a prominent place, shows that 
there are serious errors in the exposd by these 
two opponents. Maimun Kaddah (d. about 180 
A. H. at latest) was not a “Baidesanian”; he was 
a client of the MakhzumI clan (Kuraish), a native 
of Mekka, a well-known theologian, the official 
raivi of the fifth and sixth Imams, Bakir and Sadi^. 
His son 'Abd Allah, who was official rua/I of Sadik 
(which provoked the irony of the poet Abu’ ’l-'Ala’ 
al-Ma'arrl), did not die in 250 A. H. but in 210 
at latest, “in prison in Kafa under al-Ma’mun”; 
pindan (and not Zaidan) is the soubriquet of a 
known ImamI author, Ahmad b. al-Husain al- 
AhwazI, who died about 250 — 270 A.H., etc. In 
these circumstances the statements made in the two 
Sunni sources mentioned regarding the assassination 
of 'Abdan, the illegitimacy of 'Ubaid Allah and the 
usurpation of the soi-disant “son” of Dhikrawaih in 
288 — 291 A. II. have to be received with caution. 

After the proclamation of the Fatimid Caliphate 
in the Maghrib the general attitude of the Karmatians 
in al-Ahsa as in Yemen and in Khurasan was 
one of expectancy, which the assassination of the 
Sahib al-badhr (267 = 909) by 'Ubaid Allah amply 
justified, l.et us take al-Ahsa for example: Abu 
Sa'id had from the first paid the fifth to the 
Sahib al-Ndka\ after various evasions, which the 
intrigues of the court of Baghdad do not quite 
explain, Abn Tahir sent it to al-Ka’im; but with 
so little conviction of his legitimacy, that he 
welcomed and enthroned in 319 (931) as the 
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expected Imam a madman, Abu ’ 1 -Fadl al-Zakari 
al-Tammauii (a kind of 1 Ielio,j.i!ialus, soon put to 
death). The Black Stone was restored to the 
Meccans in 340 (951) by order of the Fatimid Caliph 
al-Mansur; but in 360 (970) the Karmatian chief 
Hasan b. Ahmad thought it no breach of his oath 
of initiation to give his Uuwaihid allies a document, 
nhich was solemnly read at Damascus, testifying 
to usuipation of civil authority by the first Fatimid 
Caliph. In 422 (1030) the Itiuze writer Muktana' 
in vain urged the Karmatian Siii/i! of al-.\hsa to 
rally to the cult of Fatimid Hakim. 

On the other hand there aie abundant proofs of 
the adoption of Karmatian doctrine by the Fatimid 
dynasty. It was at the dar al-hidjra of the Maghrib, 
Ikidjdjan (or Guedj.d) founded by the Karmatian 
Sahib al-badhi\ that "Ubaid Allah took refuge 
before his proclamation as Caliph. The oraisons 
of Mu'izz (publ. by Guyard) are jiure Karmatian 
in style as well as the ritual of the lodge of 
initiation (ma/nvil; the pieseul masonic term is 
mahfilj which he founded in Caiio. The Druze 
religion is simply a Karmatian heresy. The intro- 
duction by ‘Ubaid Allrdi of the Salat ^ala 'l-Naln 
at the end of the adhan (Ibn llammad, in the y. A. 
of 18551 P- 542) is to be traced to the part o( tia/ih, 
recognised in the Prophet by the Karmatians. 

HI. The Karmatian Doctrine. 

It is no longer possible to rely, as used to be 
done, on the accounts of Karmatian doctrine given 
by the Sunni anti-Karmatian writers on heresies; al- 
Mas'udl has judiciously said of the latter that they 
contradict one another and that the Karmatians 
themselves recognise nothing of their doctrines in 
them. Except for a few lines that are accurate in 
the Tanllh of al-Malati (d. 377=1987) we have 
to come down to the xii'h century of our era to 
find a conscientious author, al-ShahrastanI, able to 
give us authentic Karmatian fragments, some quite 
old (of Maimtio Kaddnh and Ahmad Kaiyal) from 
original sources, which he does not mention, but 
which Fakhr Rail {^Masii'il ‘'ashr') has identified 
with the Fusul arha’'a of Hasan Sabbah (on Sa- 
baeism: ii. 47—155 of the Cairo edition of 1317) 
and the Sumvan al-Hikma of Abu Dja'far SidjzT 
b. Buya (f 370/980) (on Hellenism; ii. 155— 193 , 
of the Cairo edition of 1317). 

To deal with the problem more minutely one 
must search the polemical literature of the Imamis 
and particularly the apologetic treatises in which 
the various extremist sects endeavour to convert 
one another, starting from their common technical 
terms. Lastly the encyclopaedic collection of the 
Ikhtudn al-SafS’^ which has not yet been thoroughly 
studied since Dieterici, is invaluable for the synthetic 
understanding of Karmatian thought. 

According to them, the world is a sum total of 
phenomena which repeat themselves in cycles, 
playing and replaying the same drama to us time 
after time: — this spectacle, presented to intel- 
ligences (invariable in number) so that they may 
be illuminated, is the gradual disappearance of the 
material veil, perceptible by our senses, a multi- 
form and transitory mirage; then the intelligences 
are born (khalk thani ) by gaining consciousness 
of a pure intellectual evidence of a unique and 
impersonal thought, which is divinity itself. 

The divine essence, in fact, outside of which 
nothing exists, is only the evidence of a single idea, 
an authentication of indififerentiated intelligibility 
and devoid of all content; the via remetionis 
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(tamih) of the Karmatians, still more rigorous than 
the ta'^pl of the Djahmlya, denies all divine at- 
tributes and postulates an absolute monism of 
fundamental intellectualism. 

True worship con.sists in knowing how to re- 
cognise — as the result of a graduated initiation — 
what have been the stages of the creative evolution 
of the universe outside of God; what exactly leads 
the initiated by a process of inverse gnostic in- 
volution to forget these stages and to become 
absorbed in God. 

a) Creative evolution: — the divine essence 
or supreme light f nur ’’ulwi .alone in the beginning 
and in the end, gives forth first of all the niir sha’'- 
sha'Ti/u^ “glistening” and “victorious [Fahir) light” 
which then engenders the universal intelligence 
(’^akl ktilli ) and the soul of the world ( nafs ) ; the 
latter under various modes produce human intel- 
ligences (those of the prophets, imams and elect; 
the others are only phantoms of nuthingness). The 
/lur shysha^'am in the second degree gives forth 
the uTir zulami “tenebrous light”; that is matter, 
passive, “vincible” f makhur)^ destined to disappear; 
it appears in various modes as stars at the skies 
( afldk as perishable bodies on earth. 

b) Gnostic involution: — the intelligences 
of the prophets, imams and their adepts are sparks of 
“sparkling light” suddenly illuminated in the midst 
of the tenebrous light, blind and unreal matter 
like reflections in mirror.s, following the cyclic 
intermittaiices of the initiatory illumination; these 
sparks shine, on becoming conscious of their divine 
identity, in a liberating intuition, in which, losing 
all individuation, they find themselves “delivered 
from the five tyrants”; — the sky, which makes 
day alternate with night, nature, which gives 
desires and regrets, law, which commands and 
forbids, the state, which controls and punishes, 
necessity, which forces one to daily labour.”. 

c) The immaterial succession of ini- 
tiatory investitures/' 'tnkla^ tafwidj. Initiatory 
illumination makes the separated intelligences 
cohere, divine sparks individualised for a moment, 
following two convergent hierarchic series ; de- 
creasing, of the initiators (ndtik^ samit^ bab)\ 
and increasing, of the initiated (def-i^ hu^ija^ 
imam). Historically the list of their titulars was 
classed in cycles of limited number; the intelli- 
gences, in invariable number, “transmigrate” from 
cycle to cycle (without “finding” again “their” 
personality, since they have only the appearance 
of individuality). 

d) Planetary denominations^ of the 
cycles of transmigration fakwar., adwar, 
kirdnat). The cycles just mentioned are named from 
their material veils, i. e. from the planetary re- 
volutions, periods and conjunctions. This is a very 
fine point which must be appreciated. The Kar- 
matians are nominalists ; they do not believe that 
the name Metermines the thing and they unanim- 
ously assert that the planetary bodies have no 
directing influence on the intelligences; but the 
divine volition (kun) which regulates the inter- 
mittances of the initiatory illumination makes them 
coincide inevitably with the astral periods which 
form the tracing, the shadow cast by these cycles 
of illumination, and provides the horoscope of 
intelligences which form part of it (change of 
cults, milal, every 960 years, of empires every 
240 years, of sovereigns every 20 years, of epi- 
demics every year, of genethliac subjects every 
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month and every day). When the moment come:» 
for the final cassation of every action {hlkar — 
daidjur of the Hadith, saihur) cycles and peiiods 
will cease together. 

e) The degrees of individual initia- 
tion. Initiatory illumination is transmitted to the 
adept by degrees as in the ancient initiations 
(Greek, Manichaean) and in modern freemasonries. 
It emanates from the divine volition following a 
method of irrefutable and infallible authority 
whence the name tcfllmiya given by al-Ghazali to the 
Karmatians). The adept submits himself for it (in 
the fourth degree) by a declaration — a solemn 
contract with a clause (^taldk mu’^allnkj of triple 
repudiation of his favourite wife if he should reveal 
the secrets (ifsh^ al-sirr^ which constitutes Kar- 
matian adultery, ziua ). Its formula has been studied 
by Goldziher (cf. the art. suraidjIya). We find it 
first used during the revolt of the Zandj (al-Tabari, 
iii. 1750) and Usama alludes to it in his Memoirs. 
The Sunni heresiographers record 3 , 5 , 7 

('Abdan and Ibn Hamdan) or 9 degrees; but the 
names which 'Abd al-Kahir al Baghdadi gives them 
are doubtful: tafarrus.^ diagnostic of the future 
adept, described as “fertile” or “sterile” earth, 
/’a’wij (taming), tashklk (apprenticeship to methodic 
doubt), td^lik (taking of the oath), rabt.^ tadlis.^ 
t(X‘sis.^ khaP and salkh. The programme for the five 
high grades (secret) is little known. The “letter of 
“^Ubaid Allah to Aba Tahir”, an apocryphal curiosity 
(recalling certain modern anti-masonic productions), 
analysed by al-Baghdadi, puts in various maxims of 
cynical impiety, among others the mediaeval parable 
De Tribus Impostoribiis (the earliest reference to 
it; cf. R.H.R..^ 1920) Al-MakrTzi’s reference to the 
mahwil of Cairo (transl. by de Sacy and Casanova) 
shows that initiation simply amounted to showing 
that the exterior rites {zahir) of all the revealed 
cults conceal under equivalent and inadequate alle- 
gories the same hidden meaning {bdtin whence the 
name Bdtintya of the Karmatians), purely negative 
and without mystery; initiation being reduced to 
teaching of the use of wholly speculative philo- 
sophical reasoning, which propounds without prac- 
tical differentiation the antithesis, opposite con- 
ceptions like “law” and “breach of law”, '^tawhid" 
and talkiiT ; cf. DRUZEs). But this is only, as we have 
seen, one aspect of the fundamental intellectual 
monism of the Karmatians. 

IV. Its Imami technical vocabulary 
its criticism of the other extremist Shi's 
sects (Ghulat). 

Terrified by the wide and rapid spread of Kar- 
matian doctrines in the most cultivated centres 
of the Muslim world the Sunni heresiographers 
strove to discover and denounce an anti-.Muslim 
offensive in it, originating in a foreign religion 
Mazdeism , Mazdakism ( A h tirramiyn'^ ^ Mani- 
chaeism , in racial hatred, setting Iranian against 
Arab, the tribe of Rabi'a against that of Mudar 
(.Shu'^ubtyd). They quoted parallelisms which are 
not very convincing. 

The hypothesis of the Sabaean origin of the 
Karmatians, which is also found among them is 
more attractive. It seems to have been put for- 
ward by the Kannatians themselves with a view 
to gaining citizenship in the Sunni Muslim state, 
pre.senting their syncretism as the heritage of 
Abraham {khtililiya) from these mysterious “Sa- 
baeans mentioned by the Kurban. Such is probably 
the leading idea in the Sabaean tale developed 


I among others by al-.'ih .rbi.ist.iiu in some pages 
borrowed without .acknou Icdgment from the Kar- 
. matian Ilasan Sabliah. Tlie documents hardly permit 
us to connect effectively the Karmatiaiio with the 
I pseudo-“Sabaeans” of Harr.an or Wasit. 

In reality an examination of the Karmatian 
I technical terms shows that this doctrine was formed 
before the end of the second century A. )I. in the 
I Imam! circles of Kufa. The Karm.itians letained, 
embedded in their system, \anous series of Imami 
I special terms, which we find again among other 
extremist sects, Ishakiya, Shari'iya, Namiriya 
(N u s a i r I y a), Kh a s a k i y a, 1 1 a 1 1 a dj 1 y a ; e. g. : 
nurdnl., nafsdni., djisii/U/iI. sha^dnl.^ 

wahddnl.^ namus lahut , nTisul tljabrut\ fuid^ 
htilul., zuhui\ djawltin , takioiu., talw'ih^ ta'yui; 
the mystic sense of the 28 letters according to 
the djafr. The last orthodox Imami Miihaddithun 
received into the Karmatian isniiii's are .Mufaddal 
b. 'Omar and Muhammad b. Sinan al-Zahiri (also 
admitted by the Nusairis). 

The first clearly Karmatian author is Abu 
'l-Khattab Muhammad b. .-\l)i Zaynab al-Asadi 
al-Kah'ili (d. 167 = 783 at Kufa); he substituted 
in pl.ace of the “personifying” Koranic exegesis of 
the early yii'is an abstract allegorical exegesis; 
in cosmogony he replaced the use of letters (cf. 
Mughira) by their corresponding numerical values 
(mystic meanings of diafr')\ it w.as he also who 
seems to have invented the pledge guaranteeing 
the secret of initiation ; for the Khattsbiya, his 
adepts, are the only Imami sect whom al-Shafii 
(^Kitdb al-Sbahadat) will not allow to take the 
oath on the ground that they make of the taklya 
(negative practice of secrecy) a positive precept 
justifying false testimony (to keep a secret). 

After him, Abu Shakir Maimun al-Kadd 5 h al- 
Makhzumi (d. towards 180 = 796) gave definite 
dogmatic form to the Karm.atian doctrine of eman- 
ation; he substituted the abstract fiist principles 
for the five ai/iim (deified historical personages), 
demiurges of the first Ghulat. He denies that the 
divine essence has any attributes and defines the 
“eternal Kurban” as a pure divine illumination 
in intelligences. 

If one compares Kannatian dogma with the 
preceding Imami systems, their naively “materi- 
alising” {ta^slni) and “personifying” {Jashakkkh‘0 
notions and their idolatry of 'AU and his descen- 
dants, we see at once after the connection a trans- 
position : here they are intellectualised, objectified 
in abstractions. Finally the Karmatians, considering 
only rank and the external role played, restore 
to Muhammad priority over 'Alt. Not that they 
in turn deify Muhammad — it is simply his pre- 
destined role of pre-eternally foreseen messenger 
or herald {natik) that they look at. They are (to 
use the exact term) not Mtthammadiya but Ml- 
miya (the letter mini means in ^afr the name, 
ism : that is to say the mission of onomaturge, 
riatik., devolved on the prophet), in opposition to 
the ^Aintya (the letter '«/« in djafr means the 
original sense, maknd.^ whence : the hidden meaning, 
the “silent” {sdmit) role of “tacitly designated” chief, 
devolved on 'All), like Dusi and Nakha'i. 

During the polemics that went on in Kufa 
between Imami writers down to the third century 
A. H. the Karmatian authors, Abu ’1-IChattab, 
Faiyad and Nahiki, were “Mimlya”; they 
Muhammad [natik =-akl — kdim = nabt) above Alt 
[sdmit = nafs = wall = wast). The Nusairi Kha- 
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sibi, modifying the doctrine of the 'Ainiya to suit the 
exigencies of controversy, maintains 'Ali {»taiiu = 
imani) above Muhammad [hidjalt = hudji^a) and 
Salman {ism = hab'). d'o the Nusairi arguments 
that Muhammad is the “veil” uncovering the divine 
appeaiance called ^Ali, the Driues reply with good 
Karmatian logic that a “veil” only covers and 
that Muhammad has given more perfect evidence 
of God by his words than ‘^Ali by his silence. In- 
ternal sanctity is set aside in favour of the gift of 
prophecy and sinlessness neglected for infallibility. 

It is the same polemical attitude which dic- 
tates to Maimun Kaddah the order in which 
he associates his two first principles (followed 
in that by Kaiyal, Baiadha'i, the Druzes and 
Hasan Sabbah) ; first the intellect (^akl = nafs 
natika — aiuwal = sabik') and secondly the soul 
{nafs = nafs haiwTim = thanl = tali — laliik'). 
Then comes the “fiat” {kun^ djadd')^ the central 
sign of divine intervention, before the second pair 
of principles, simply reduplication of the first 
among the Druzes {^akl and nafs) and in Hasan 
Sabbah {fath and khayal). The identification of 
the five Karmatian first principles with those of 
the Hellenistic philosophers, like the physician 
Razi (intellect, soul, matter, space and time) does 
not seem to be primitive and represents a later 
effort at syncretic conciliation. 

In psychology the Karmatians deprive each 
human individuality of all definitive reality; his 
body being removed a priori like an unrejl veil, 
there only remains a momentary principle of in- 
dividuation to which they refuse any name implying 
internal finality, like /«/;, tna’^na (employed 

by the early Imamis); they substitute for it the 
term ’’akl “intelligence”, indicating a simple cau- 
sation on the part of God, “ab extra”, a role 
of an observer who takes no actual part in what 
he sees. 

They criticise the gross materialism of the first 
Ghulat (and of the Nusaiiis) who believe that souls 
are fallen stellar bodies, fallen from the higher 
heaven (of which the sun or the moon is the 
threshold) and destined to return theie by that same 
predestined attraction which caused them to adore the 
divine apparitions imperfectly seen in the course 
of the cycles of bodily transmigration {tanasukK). 
For the Karmatians there is no corporeal trans- 
migration even for the damned (they have only 
been phantoms) in the bodies of animals and we 
cannot even speak of true spiritual “transmigra- 
tion” for the eleet, since the immortality of the 
intelligence is only impersonal whether it assumes 
modes as “sparks” or not. 

Contrary to the Nusairls, who refuse initiation 
(and immortality) to women, the Karmatians admit 
them {risalat al-nisW in the Druze canon). 

The Karmatians profess an integral nominalism; 
the letters of the alphabet are only intellectual 
symbols; the name is the mask of the thing, not 
Its manifestation (Nusairi view) ; each symbol ought 
to be destroyed to permit access {tahsil) to the 
pure Idea. The obligatory duties of religion etc. 
are only supererogatory counsels leaving free play 
to all human faculties {ibdlja). 

y. Its eonnections with Hellenistic 
ph ilosophy. 

Karmatianism preserved from its place of origin 
an old stoek of primitive Islamic terms, Korianic 
and others, in which it retained the archaic special 
meanings they had before the third century A. H. 


(e. g. amr^ tul^ bun-, sanp^ shahid^ baldgh^ 

ghu\a, yakln^ istikdma^ ikhlds^ ridd^ tasllm). 
From the same period it retained an ignorance of 
certain problems, which were only put forward 
later, among the Imamis after Ibn al-Hakam, among 
the Sunnis after Nazzam, such as the perception 
of sensation, the conceptual process, the modality 
of a harmony between the movements of the limbs 
and the intentions of the heart which accompany 
them. The Karmatians on these three points 
piofess a kind of fatalism, a blind occasionalism, 
something like that of Dj ahm. 

They, however, like the MuTazilis in another 
field, marked the very first awakening of Muslim 
philosophic reflection at its contact with Hellenistic 
science; by the systematic employment of the word 
’'akl^ intelligence, to designate the principle of 
individuation which constitutes man. This brought 
them not only to the abstract allegorical exegesis 
analysed above, in which dialectic gives place to 
logic, but also to the direct acceptance of scientific 
bases, of natural constants — viz. consideration of 
arithmetical properties (numbers 3, 5, 7, 9, etc.) per- 
mitting the calculation of the astronomical calendar 
(new-moon festivals : against the Sunnis) — of the 
four elements and the “humours” ((m^3T‘), specific 
remedies i^akdkir)^ the foundation of medicine. 

Without going further or assimilating the whole 
corpus of Hellenistic philosophy, as the Ikhwan 
al-Sdfi? attempted to do, Karmatianism prepared 
many minds to understand it; it presented to them 
as divine prophets the ancient philosophers ot 
Greece: Pythagoras, Empedocles and Plato, the 
masters of hermetism (Agathodaemon, etc.), stimu- 
lating in consequence its adepts to read works 
coming from these foreigners as freely as the 
Kurban. 

The same licence was to a less degree allowed 
for certain Persian sources (books of Qjamasp; 
the “amsliapands”, being regarded as prophets) 
and much later for Hindu sources also. 

VI. The role of Karmatianism in the 
evolution of the Islam. 

The influence of Karmatian authors, especially of 
the encyclopaedia of the “Faithful Friends” {Rasa^il 
I^wdn al-^fa^)^ on diverse Muslim thinkers be- 
longing to the Sunna or to orthodox Imamism has 
been considerable. 

In philosophy, it inspired the political theory 
of idealistic imamism {isli'dad lit-nubuwwd) of al- 
Farabl and Ibn Sina (RazI had polemics on this 
subject with Kaiyal), the emanation theory of the 
ten "^ukul (Ibn Sina). The famous parable of the 
self-taught (Haiy b. Yakzan) would also be of 
Karmatian origin (cf. the art. druzes). 

There were in the same way various infiltrations 
into dogmatic theology: abstnact allegorical 
exegesis of the Kur'an, tanasukh of Ibn Ha“it and 
Ibn Yanush, and the niir Muhammadi. 

In mysticism, it is still clearer from Sahl 
al-Tustari [q. v.] to Suhrawardi of Aleppo {nnr 
kdkir). The mystics who attack Karmatianism use 
its vocabulary (al-Halladj, al-TawhidI, al-Ghazall; 
[q.v.]). Ibn Taimlya rightly pointed out the adoption 
of Karmatian theses in works of the Andalusian 
school of Sunni mystics, Ibn B-irradjan, Ibn Kasyl, 
down to their pupil, the great mystic Ibn al-'Arabi 
[q.v.]. When he defined the five periods of creative 
evolution and of gnostic involution (same number 
in al-Farghani ; three times in ‘-\bd al-Karim Djili) 
and when he identified the spirit {rah) with in- 
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telligence i^akl) in his monist descripHoub of the 
fundamental unity of being {wakdat al-'iviidjud ) 
in reference to the Kor'anic themes of tlie covenant 
(mlthak') and the Nocturnal Ascension {kad kaze- 
sain)^ — Ibn al-^Arabi only took up Karmatian 
exegesis again in a more moderate form. 

The remarkable oiganisation of trades and Muslim 
gilds goes back to the Karmatians (cf. the art. sin'F). 
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see L. Massignon in the Oriental Studies presented 
toE. G, Browne^ Cambridge 1922, p. 329 — 38, and 
in particular: Basal' il Ikhwan al-Safd^ Bombay 
1303, ii. 60 — 62, 88 — 91, iv. 182 — 217 etc.; 
Hamza Durzi, Bisala mustaklma ; do., Bisdla 
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Risalat al-sifr ila ''l-sada (in the Druze canon); 
Nizam al-Mulk, Siydsat nama^ transl. and ed. by 
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KARMISIN. [See kirmanshaii]. 

KARNAK. [See al-uksur]. 

KARNAL (1). A town of 23,559 inhabitants 
(1901); situated a few miles W. of the Djamna 
R. in 29" 41' N. 76” 59' E. The town is the ad- 
ministrative centre of a district of the Pandjab, 
but historically and ethnologically it belongs to 
Hindustan rather than the Pandjab. The language 
commonly used by the inhabitants is a dialect of 
Western Hindi. It is no doubt a place of great 
antiquity, and the name is traditionally derived 
from Kama of the Mahabharata (Karnalaya = 
Abode of Kama). But it was not of great impor- 
tance in early times, and is not mentioned in the 
accounts of the invasions of India by Mahmud 
Ghaznawi and Mu'^izz al-Din. Its prosperity seems 
to have commenced with the construction of the 
canal from the Djamna by Eeroz Shah Tughlak 
(see Shams-i-Siradj , Tarikh-i Flroz Sha/,i Elliot 
and Dovvson, Hist, of India^ iii. 300). The country 
became productive and rich, and being on the 
direct road to Dihli from the north became an 
object of attention to invaders and rebels. Thus 
in 980 (1573), while Akbar was engaged in Gudja- 
rat, Karnal, Panipat, and .Sonpat were plundered 
by Ibrahim Husain Mlrza. Djahangir halted at 
Karnal in 1013 during his pursuit of his rebel- 
lious son, Khusraw (Elliot and Dowson, <7 c VI 
296, also Beveridge’s trans., Jahangir's MeZoirs] 

Bahadur ^ah, Karnal was attacked and plun- 
dered by the Sikh rebels (Elliot and Dowson a. c. 
vii. 419). But the most noteworthy event ’in its 
history was the great victory of Nadir Shah over 
Muljaminad Shah 1152 (1739) which was fought just 
outside the walls of the town. The imperial army 
was lefore the battle encamped on the banks of 
the canal where it was re-enforced by the 30.000 I 

Rn? N- Na?im of Awadh (Oudh). ' 

But .Nadir Shah s army was under better discipline ! 
and provided with abundant artillery, and the j 


defe.il of Muluimmad for^oa sudden 

and complete. After the hie.\k-up of the Mughal 
empiie fi)Ilouing on this invasum ^and those of 
Ahmad Shiih Dunam and the Mahrattas;, Karnal 
! and the suiruunding di-^tiiet again became a prey 
' to the Sikh't. Oadjpat Singh of I^ind took posses- 
sion of it in 1763 after tlie battle of Sirhind but 
Nadjaf Wian rectiseretl it in 1775. After this the 
' Sikhs and Mahiattas cnnten.led b»i its possession 
with vai*\ing results. 'I'he intrejiiil adventurer, 
George Thomas, diove out the Sikhs in 1798, 
but only held it fi>r a short time. Gurdit Singh, 

\ the Sikh chief of Ladwa, then lield it for a 
space until driven tint by a I’lilish force under 
Skinner in 1S03, after Lake's defeat of the Mah- 
rattas at Dihli. 

After these events Karnal became the head- 
quarters of a Riitish district and was for several 
years the most ailvanced military post towards 
the north-west. Partly on account of its uahealthi- 
ness and partly owing to the advance of the 
British frontier to the Satladj it was given up as 
a military post in 1S41, but lemaineJ the centre 
of a civil district. When the mutiny of 1S57 broke 
out, Karnal was held by the Ihitish with the as- 
sistance of the Sikh Kadja of Djind and the Mu- 
sulman Nawwab of Karnal, and remained an im- 
portant link in the chain of communications be- 
tween the Pandjab and Dihli, Its later history is 
uneventful. The canal oiiginally constructed by 
Feroz Shah and afterwards extended by 'All Mar- 
dan (whose name it bore) in the reign of Shah 
Djahan I, wa.-, entirely remodelled hy British en- 
gineers and now irrigates a very extensive tract. 
The only building of importance is the tomb ot 
the Saint Bu 'All Kalandar, locally said to have 
been built by Ghiyath al-Dhi (probably Tu^lak), 
but the architecture shows it to be a much more 
modern building. Bii 'All Kalandar died in 725 
(■^323) nnd Qhiyatli al-DTn died the following 
year, so the tradition as to the original founda- 
tion of the tomb is probaljly correct. Both Pani- 
pat and Karnal claim to have this saint’s tomb. 

2. A district in the province of the Pandjab 
lying between 29° ii' and 30° 15' N. and 76° ii' 
and 77^^ 17' E. Area 3153 sq. m. Population 
(1901) 883,225 of which 241,412 are Muslims. Its 
eastern boundary is the R. Djamna, the District of 
Dihli lies to the S., that of Ambala to the N., and 
the territoiy of PaltiMa and other Sikh States to 
the W, In addition to the Djamna, the small riv- 
ers called Citang and Saraswati flowing from 
N. E, to S. W. traverse part of the district. The 
first named is absorbed in the Western Djamna 
canal system. The Saraswati joins the Ghaghar 
and the joint stream is lost in the Radjputana 
desert although, when the Saraswati held a greater 
supply of water, it was a famous river, and the 
stream probably joined the old course of the Sat- 
ladj, otherwise called the Hakra. It gave its name 
to the town of Sarsuti or Sirsa. The territory in 
the N. of the KarnM district was the Kuruk- 
shetra of the ATahabharata still locally called 
Kulchetar. Stlianeswara (now Thanesar) was the 
principal town. Towards the end of the 6'^ cent, 
it became the centre of a powerful kingdom to 
which Har^avardhana succeeded in 606 A. D. He 
spread his rule over Northern India from the Bay 
of Bengal to the Satladj and Gndjarat and was an 
enthusiastic supporter of Buddhism. He was visited 
by Yiian Cwang at his camp at Kanawdj in 635 
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A. D. who also visited the capital Sthaneswara be- 
fore his reception by llarsha. After Harsha’s death 
his empire rapidly broke rip and Thanesar lost 
its importance. It was sacked by Mahmud Ghaz- 
nawi, and traversed by Mu'izz al-DIn Muhammad 
b. Sam whose defeat and subsequent victory over 
PrithwI-Radj took place at Tiraorl, a small town 
farther to the south near Kainal in 588 (1192). 
This place is called 'rarain and Talawarl by the 
chroniclers, but Tiraori is the actual name in use 
at the present day. At this place there is a fine 
serai of the Mughal period converted into a fort 
by the Sikhs in the i8't> cent. A few miles from 
Karnal is also the small town of Kundjpura founded 
by Nidjabat Khan, an Afghan claiming Ghorghushti 
descent, in the time of Muhammad Shah. It was a 
fort in a marsh, and was called by its founder 
Kundj-pura, or the Crane’s town; hence the family 
takes its present name of Kundjpuria. Nidjabat 
Khan afterwards took the side of Nadir Shah but 
fought against Ahmad Shah Durrani. All the so- 
vereign poweis of the Nawwabs were taken from 
them in 1849. Nawwab Muhammad 'Ali Khan up- 
held the authority of the British Government dur- 
ing the mutiny of 1857. The family, though re- 
duced through family feuds, still holds a good 
position. The Mandal family of Karnal also has 
the title of Nawwab. It claims Afghan origin, but 
is probably in reality Djat [q. v.]. The Nawwab 
Ahmad ‘^Ali Kitan did good service to the British 
Government in 1857, and received substantial 
^aglrs. The family still continues prosperous. 

In the South part of the district the principal 
place is Panlpat [q. v.]. 

The Muslim families of Panlpat are of a good 
stamp. Among them is a branch of the Sayyids 
of Barha. The Nawwab of Panlpat is the head of 
the local AnsSris descended from Khwadja 'Abd 
Allah of Herat, whose son settled at Panlpat in 
the reign of ‘Ala’ al-Din Mas'ud Sir ah 639 (1241). 
Nawwab Bakr Allah Khan in the early part of the 
19‘fi cent, and his son N. Aman- Allah Khan, both 
did good service to the British Government, and 
the present Nawwab holds large estates. 

The other principal Muslims of the district of 
Karnal are Radjputs of the (Sawhan, Mandhar, 
Ghorewaha and Juriwar clans. Some of these clans 
have sections which still retain the Hindu religion. 
The conversion to Islam is generally asserted to 
have taken place in the reign of Flroz Shah Tughlak. 
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KARNATAK. [.See carnatic], 

KARRAMIYA, sect, called after Abu ‘Abdallah 
Muhammad b. Karvam (or Karam or Kiram; see 
Mizan al-P tidal, iii. 127, and for further ancestors 
Ibn al-Athir, ATawf/, vii. 149). Of this person, who 


is called al-Sidjistanl, a fairly full biography is given 
by al-Sam‘anI in the Ansab, 476'>, 477^- According 
to this, he was of the Banu Nizar, was born in a 
village of Zarandj, was brought up in Sidjistan, 
and afterwards went to Khorasan, where he 
attended the courses of Ahmad b. Harb, the Ascetic 
(d. 234); at Baikh he heard Ibrahim b. Yusuf al- 
Makiyam (d. 257), in Mervv ‘All b. Hadjar (d. 244), 
and in Heiat ‘Abdallah b. Malik b. Sulaiman; 
and he recited many traditions on the authority 
of Ahmad b. ‘Abdallah Djawybarl (d. 247) and 
Muhammad b. Tamim FaryaiianI; “had he known 
these two, he would have left them alone”, both 
being notorious fabricators. After spending five 
years in Mekka he returned to Sidjistan, where 
he sold all his possessions. He proceeded to 
Nisabur, wheie he was imprisoned by the governor 
Muhammad b. Tahir b. ‘Abdallah (according to 
the ladj allArus on two occasions); after his 
release in 251 he left NisSbur and proceeded to 
Jerusalem, where he ended his days in 255. The 
sanctuary of his followers there, called Khanikah. 
is mentioned by Mutahhar b. Tahir t^Livre de la 
Creation, cd. Huart, v. 149) a hundred years latei, 
as also by al-MukaddasI. 

2. Doctrines. The opinions of this person 
were set forth in a work called ^Adhab al-Kabr 
“The Torment of the Tomb”, of which some 
citations are given in the Park bain al-Firak, 
pp. 202 — 214, where there is the fullest account 
of the sect, with some of whose members the 
author held debates. His chief theological doctrine, 
which caused the inclusion of his sect among the 
Mushabbiha, was that the Divine Being is a 
Substance {Dja-.uhar), for which some of his 
followers substituted Body (I^ism), though without 
human members, and in contact {jnumassa, for 
which the euphemism mulakat was substituted) 
with the Throne, which is located in space. This 
was apparently a deduction from the Kur anic 
‘a/a 'Narihi ’sta-ea, and, indeed, the rest of his 
theology would seem to have been an endeavour 
to work the Kur’anic texts into certain parts of 
the Aristotelian philosophy, notably the distinction 
between Substance and Accident, and that between 
dy names and energeia. Thus his followers could 
maintain that God was “speaking” before He spoke, 
and could be worshipped before there were any 
worshippers. The doctrine of the eternity of the 
world was reconciled with the Kur’anic creation 
by some subtle expedients ; God, he held, was 
subject to certain Accidents, such as willing, 
perceiving, speaking, coming in contact; over 
such accidents He has power, but not over the 
world and the objects therein, which were created 
not by His will, but by the w'ord /»«. Thus, it 
would seem, the tense in kiin fayakunu could 
have its proper meaning. 

Another doctrine to which allusion is often 
made in kalam works is that faith {tmun) is 
constituted by a single utterance of the two 
shahada's, and involves neither conviction nor 
works. This view, through similar to the chief 
thesis of the Murdji’a, is said to have beenhejd by 
no one before him (Ibn Taimiya, Ktlab al-Iman, 
Cairo 1325, p. 57 , who refutes it at length). The 
rest of his opinions, as recorded in the Park, 
seem to have been in the direction of moderation. 
Thus the infallibility of Prophets was confined 
within certain limits, and a reason was found 
(somewhat in the style of Ibn Tufail) why those 
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whom no prophetic message had reached ought 
to believe in prophetic missions; he held that 
there might be two Imam'i simultaneously, and 
that each would have a right to his followers’ 
allegiance, even when the two were at variance. 
His innovations in the furu^ were such as to 
render the law more flexible. 

3. History of the Sect. It would seem that 
the Karrami doctrine spread chiefly in Khorasan, 
and in 370 the author of the Park debated with 
a member of the sect in the presence of the 
Samanid commander Muhammad b. Ibrahim b. 
Simdjur. It was favoured by Sabuhtakin of Ghazna 
out of respect for the asceticism of Abu Bakr Ishak 
b. Mahmashadh (d. 383), the chief of the Kariamis 
in his time, who is said to have converted some 
5,000 dhimmls. This person’s son Muhammad 
encouraged Mahmud b. Sabuktakin in a violent 
persecution of the Batinis; of this there seems to 
be an echo in the l.ife of the .Sufi Abu Sa‘id 
(357 — 440; ed. Jhukovski, 1899, i. 84— 91), where 
Ishak b. Mahmashadh makes common cause with 
the kadi SaSd (a Hanafite) against the saint ; the 
numbers of the Karramis in Nisabur at the time 
are given as 20,000. In 403, however, this kadi, 
who had made the pilgrimage, and been favoured 
by the Caliph Kadir, complained of the Karrami 
heresy before Mahmud at Ghazna; Muhammad 
b. Ishak thereupon repudiated the doctrine, while 
those who openly adhered to it were penalized. 
Many, however, continued to hold it at Nisabur; 
Ibn al-Atliir in 488 records a civil war in that 
city between the Karramis and the joint forces of 
the Hanafis and ghafiSs, the leaders of the first 
and second of these being descendants of the 
leaders in Mahmud’s time. Yakut (s. v. Bidjisian) 
mentions a Karrami preachtr who acquired popu- 
larity at Nisabur in the middle of the sixth century 
and ‘Abd al-KSdir Ejilani (d. 561; Qhunya\ 
Cairo 1288, i. 81) speaks of them as still numerous 
lu Khorasan. Fakhr al-Din Razi (d. 606 • Asas 
al-TakdU Cairo 1328, pp. 96-98) apparently 
thinks of them as still existing. It is probable, 
however, that the sect was practically exterminated 
w^hen the lieutenants of Cinghiz Khan massacred 
the inhabitants of Khorasan; and when writers of 
a later time allude to its doctrines (e. g. Ibn 
Taimiya and the author of the Mawdkif) they 
probably derive their knowledge from earlier 
works. 


4. Literature of the Sect. In the Fa> 
It is stated that the sect was subdivided in 
three minor sects, which, how’ever, w'ere mutual 
tolerant; these were called Hakkaklya (?), Tars 
ilflya (?) and Ishakip. Shahrastani mentions tiveb 
minor sects, of w hich he enumerates six : Ishakli 
(as above), ‘Abidiya, Nuniya, Zarlbiya, VVahidiv 
and Harsamiya. On these the first was doubtle 
named after that Ishak who was mentioned abov< 
whereas the last was named after one Muhamma 
b al-Haijam, who is called their Mutakallim \ 
the Mizan. The works wherein the founders 1 
these minor sects put forth their views seem I 
^ve_ obtained little notoriety ; the author of th 
Bayan al-Adyan (485; Schefer, Chrcztomath. 

al-^adir (Joe. cit.) in giving the names of Karran 
authorities is in error in each case. The work c 
the founder '^^53 al-Kabr seems to be know 
only from the citations in the Park. 


Pibhoyt aphy. Iiesidcv the w urksquoted above 
sec also the 'Pa t tU: ) Delhi 1847, P- 

4Z9 n/</. ; Cairo 13S0, ii. 315 s<jq.\ MakrIzI, 
hbi/a/., li. 357 ; v.ui \ luien in Ados dii lie 
Co/igres I at. d. Onentalish':. Palis 1899, 3''i 
sect., p. 1 14; Horten, Ihe p/’n/os. Sys/eme., p. 
340 r^</. , B.arthold, p. 306. 

(U, S. Margoliouth) 

KARS, a to w n in 1 m e n i a , called Kars in 
Ibn al-.Athir, Kars in Yakut and Hamd Allah al- 
Kazwint, Kars 111 Shaiaf al-Din 'All Yazdl and later. 
According to a doubtful etymology, the name comes 
fiom the Georgian ka> i “gate”; karh-kalaki is said 
to mean “town at the gate” (from its situation on 
the frontier between Armenia and Georgia). The 
town (to Kapi;) is first mentioned by Constantine 
Poiphyrogenetes {^De adminidr imperio.^ ch. 44) 
as the capital of the chief of the Armenian princes 
Twv apxbvTOJv). From 961 Mushegh, a brother 
of the king of AnI, Ashot III (cf. above, i. 355 “)i 
ruled in Kars, and his successors. A manuscript 
of the Gospels found in Jerusalem with miniatures 
of importance for the history of ciiltuie dates from 
the last of these princes, Gagik (1028 — 1064). The 
king, queen and their daughter are represented 
seated in Oriental fashion and wearing Oriental 
costume; Kars, although it did not then belong 
to the Caliph’s empire, was apparently under the 
influence of its culture. Gagik continued to hold 
his principality even after Ani had been incorpo- 
rated in the Byzantine empire (1044). It was only 
when danger threatened from the Turks that he 
was induced to renounce his rights voluntarily in 
favour of the Emperor Constantine X Ducas 
(1059 — 1067) and received in return a town in 
the Cilician Taurus. But even the Byzantines could 
not avert the danger, for in the very same year Ani 
and Kars were both conquered by the Turks. Kars 
remained a Muhammadan town till 603 (1206 — 
1207), when it was taken by the Georgians (Ibn 
al-Athir (ed. Tornberg, xii. 169). It was besieged 
in vain by the Khwarizmshah Djalal al-Dln (cf. above, 
i. 1004) in 623 (1226) and taken by the Mongols 
in 1239 and, according to Hamd Allah al-Kazwinl 
(JPuzhat al-K%tlub^ ed Le Strange, p. 93), it be- 
longed at a later period with Ani to the province 
of Georgia (Gurdjistan wa-Abkhaz) in the kingdom 
of the Ilj^ans (cf. above, ii. 465 r^.) and later again 
apparently to the kingdom of the Dj alair (cf. above, 
i. 1003“). Unlike Ani, Kars was never a Muslim mint. 
In 1386 Kars was captured by Timur; it is said 
to have been levelled to the ground (Zafar-N ame^ 
i. 400). The town was then in the possession of 
a prince named Kruz-Bakht, who does not appear 
to be mentioned elsewhere. It was not till the year 
*579 (according to Hadj^l Khalifa, Diihan-nuvia^ 
p. 407, however, 988 = 1580) that Sultan Murad 
HI (1574—1595) had Kars rebuilt as 'an Otto- 
man fortress by I.ala Mustafa Pasha; during the 
operations a marble slab is said to have been found 
with an inscription recording an earlier erection of 
the time of Sultan 'Izz al-Din (probably Kilidj 
Arslan H, 1156—1188). Kars was raised to be the 
capital of an eyalet of six sandjaks under Ottoman 
rule and also became a place of pilgrimage; the 
tomb of the Sufi Abu ’ 1 -Hasan al-Kharakani (d. 
at the beginning of 425 = Nov., 1033) was shown 
there (cf. Sam'anI, ed. Margoliouth, fob 194 b), but he 
can never have been in Kars. The tomb is said 
to have been revealed by the saint himself in a 
dream — a story often told of other places. The 
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first Friday mosque was built by Tala Pasha over 
the tomb of the saint. 

Kars was comiuered by Shah 'Abbas irr 1604 
and in 1616 rebuilt by the Turks, attacked in 
vain in 1628 and 1744 by the Persians and cap- 
tured for the first time by the Russians on June 
23 (July 5), 1828. On Nov. 16(28), 1855, Kars had 
to surrender to the Russians after a long defence 
under General Williams (later Sir Fenwick Williams 
of Kars). In the war of 1877 — 1878 Kars was 
stormed in the night of 6/18 Nov., 1 877, and ceded 
to Russia by the peace of 1878; in 1918 it was re- 
turned to the Turks by the treaty of Brest-Litowsk; 
this cession remained in force even after the treaty 
of Brest-Litowsk became void. 

The number of inhabitants of Kars about i860 
was 12,300 (Jilt ter' s Geogr.-statistisches Lexikon s, 
S.V.), in 1878 only 8,672 (according to the Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica). Under Russian rule the 
number seems to have fallen considerably at first 
and then to have risen again rapidly (1889 only 
3,941, in 1897 20,805, in 1908 18,397, mostly 
Armenians). The old Armenian church which had 
become a mosque (probably the Kizil Kilisa mo- 
nastery mentioned by Ewliya Celebi ; as a mosque 
called Ilusain Katghuda Djami'i) now became a 
Greek Orthodox church. There were, in addition, 
two Armenian churches and three mosques (two 
Sunni and one ShPil. No accurate information is 
available in Russia regarding conditions since the 
restoration of Turkish rule; this fact is said to 
have been fateful for the Armenian population. 

Bibliogr aphy.Yj. Weidenbaum, PutevoditeV 
/o Tiflis 1888; J. Saint Martin, Memoire 

histcrique et giographique sur P Armcnie^ Paris 
1818 — 1819. On the miniature painting 
see Kh'ietianskiy Vostok^ i. 38; D’Ohsson, His- 
ioire desMongols^ iii. 20, 22 and 77 ; G. Le Strange, 
The Lands op the Eastern Caliphate^ Cambridge 
1905, p. 181 ; J. V. Hammer, Geschichte des os- 
tnanischen Reiches 2, Pesth 1834, i., Index; Ewliya 
Celebi, Siydhat Name, ii. (1314), p. 329 — 333. 

(W. Barthold) 

KARSHI ■ an Uighur word for “castle, 
palace”, probably borrowed from a native 
language of Eastern Turkestan and later 
adopted by the Mongols. The town of Nakhshab 
or Nasaf [q.v.] has taken its modern name of 
Karshi from a palace built for the Khan Kabak 
(1318 — 1326; see the art. caohatai khan), 2 
farsakh from the town, all trace of which has long 
since disappeared. Cf. Sharaf ad-DIn Yazdl, Zajar 
Name, ed. Muh. Ilahdad, Calcutta 1887 — 1888, i. 
Ill; G. Le Strange, The Lands of the Eastern 
Caliphate, Cambridge 1905, p. 470 sq. 

(W. Barthold) 

KARSHUNI is the name, the origin of which 
has not yet been explained, for the Syriac 
alphabet adapted to suit the Arabic 
language. Yusuf Daryan, Archbishop of Tarsus, 
wrote recently on the name in the 1 904, 

vn. 785 — 790, but his suggested derivation of the 
name from an unknown Syriac karkune, diminutive 
of karka^ which would describe the alphabet as 
the “small”, “round”, is quite improbable. Just as the 
Jews used their alphabet to reproduce the language 
of the countries that afforded them hospitality, 
not only for the sake of secrecy but also as a 
sign of nationality, so also the Syrians must have 
written the language of their conquerers in their 
own alphabet soon after they had adopted Arabic 


for everyday use. The letters lacking in the Syriac 
alphabet were supplied by pointing those already 
in existence, but in doing this more attention was 
paid to the sound than the shape of the Arabic 
letters. Kha and ghain, for example, are usually 
reproduced by Syriac kdf and gamal with rukkakhd, 
dplm by the Jacobites usually by a point inserted 
in the letter, by the Nestorians by a hook below 
it. Zu and dad are written by the Ne.storians after 
the Arabic fashion with points over tetk and sadai, 
but among the Jacobites often by a point in the 
teth, because they had come to be identical in 
pronunciation. The feminine ending is usually 
lepresented by he with two points above it in the 
Arabic fashion. Vowels are placed, sometimes in 
the Syriac, and sometimes in the Arabic way, 
but ii and I are almost always represented by 
damma and kasra. Whether there were different 
rules in different periods and localities can only 
be ascertained after an accurate examination of 
manuscripts but nothing of the kind has so far 
been attempted. (C. Brockelmann) 

KART, the name of a dynasty which ruled 
Herat from 1245 to 1389 A. u. It was founded 
by Shams al-Din Muhammad I, Kart, who was 
descended from the Shansabani house of Ghtir, the 
family to which the brothers Ghiyath al-Din Mu- 
hammad and Mu'izz al-Din Muhammad b. Sam 
belonged. As Herat recovered from the devastating 
raids of the armies of Cingiz Khan, Shams al-Din 
gradually gained power, and by 1 245 had established 
himself as ruler of tire state, and used the title 
of Malik, borne by his descendants. In 1251 Mangu, 
the Great Khan, when reorganizing the admini- 
stration of his empire, confirmed Shams al-Din 
Kart as governor of Herat, Sistan, Balkh and the 
country lying between those provinces and the 
Indian frontier. During the latter part of Sliams 
al-Din’s reign his son Rukn al-Dm acted as his 
coadjutor, but predeceased him, dying in 1283, 
and when Shams al-Din himself died, in 1285, he 
was succeeded by Rukn al-Din’s son, Fakhr al-Din. 
As the power of the Mongol Il-iGi 5 ns of Persia 
declined, that of the Kart Maliks of Herat increased, 
and Fakhr al-Din befriended the powerful Amir 
Cuban, who had been regent of Persia during the 
minority of Abu Sa'id Bahadur Khan, the fourteenth 
Il-Khan. When Abu Sa'id Bahadur, apprehensive 
of the growing power of this family, attacked it, 
Amir Cuban sought an asylum with Ghiyath al- 
Din, who received him but in 1327 treacherously 
put both him and his son Djalaw lUian to death. 
Ghiyath al-Din himself died in 1328 and his two 
elder sons , Shams al-Din 11 and Hafiz , who 
succeeded him in turn, died in 1329 Rud 1331. 
The historian Hamd Allah Mustawfi attributes 
their deaths, following one another at such short 
intervals, to the divine displeasure incurred by 
Ghiyath al-Din’s treachery towards Amir Cuban. 

Hafiz was succeeded by a third brother, Mu'izz 
al-Din, who sent an army to the assistance of 
Malik Kutb al-Din of Kirman, driven from his 
capital by the Amir Mubariz al-Din. This army was 
defeated and a second army sent to the aid of 
Kutb al-Din was shut up in Kirman and compelled, 
at the end of 1340, to capitulate. Mu'izz al-Din, 
who died in 1370, left two sons, Muhammad, who 
held the government of Sarakhs, which he retained 
after his father’s death, and Ghiyath al-Dm Pir 'Ali, 
who succeeded him in Herat. In 1380 the Amir 
Timur sent an envoy to Herat , to claim the 
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allegiance of its ruler and his presence, with a 
contingent, at the forthcoming muster of his arm>, 
but Ghiyath al-Din Pir ^All detained him on various 
pretexts while ho provisioned the city and completed 
its defences. The envoy uas obliged to leturn to 
Samarkand and report the failuic of his mission, 
and in the spring of 1381 Timur marched to Herat 
and captured the city, its luler and his eldest son, 
Pir Muhammad, after a few days’ siege. Some of 
its leading citizens weie deported to Shahr-i Sabz 
and its defences were dismantled, but the Malik 
and his two sons, the younger of whom had been 
induced to surrender the strong fort of Ishkalca, 
were pardoned, and Ghiyath al-Hin Pir 'Alt was 
permitted to retain Herat as a vassal of TimOr 
until 1389, when the dynasty was extinguished. 

Bibliography. al-Djuwaini, TtPrikh-i Dia- 
han Gusha\ Hamd Allah Mustawfi al-Kazwinl, 
Ta'rikh-i Guzhia.^ both in the Gibb Memorial 
Series; Mawlana Sharaf al-Din 'Alt of Yazd, 
Zafar Nama.^ Bibliotheca Indica Series of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal; Shihab al-Din .iVlimad 
b. ‘Arab-Shah, ^Adja^ib al-Makciur fl Akhbar 
Timur.^ edited by Kabir al-Din Ahmad. Calcutta 
1882; Stanley Lane-Poole, The Mohammadan 
Dynasties., London 1894. (T. \V. Haig) 

KART^AS. [See kirtas]. 

KARUN, the largest river in Southern 
Persia. It rises in the north-eastern part of the 
district of 'Arabistan (earlier called Khuzislan), a 
little above 32° N. Lat. on the Zardeh-Kuh (Kuh-i 
Zard, mentioned as early as the xvth century by 
Hamd Allah Mustawfi ; see the Bibliography)., 
which belongs to the Bakhtiyari mountain system, 
to be more accurate on one of the range named 
Kah-i Rang, one of the highest mountains in S. 
W. Persia (estimated at 13,000 feet). The actual 
source of the river, according to Sawyer (A'W.; 
op. cit., p. 486, with a picture), is about 10 miles ! 
above the place called Ser-i Ceshme-i Kurang ' 
“main source of the Kurang (Kuran)”. The Za’indeh 
or Zendeh-Rud, also called Isfahan-Rud, likewise 
rises on the Zardeh-Kuh and flows eastwards 
towards Isfahan (on it see Ritter, op. cit., ix. 22 • 
G. Le Strange, op. cit., p. 207; cf. also ii. 529a 
and the^ article zExde-rud). As the source of 
the Karun is only about 100 miles from Isfahan 
Shah ‘Abbas I, the Great, thought of leading the 
Karun into the Zendeh-Rud by a tunnel through 
the mountains. The work although almost finished 
at his death, was not continued by his successors 
however; the remains of it may still be seen at 
the present day; cf. Layard, op. cit., p. 50 sq. 

The valley of the Karun is not yet sufficiently 
known, particularly in its upper course; among 
those who have explored it are Kinneir, Rawlinson 
Selby, Ainsworth, Layard, Chesney, Loftus, Houtum- 
Schindler, Mackenzie, Lynch, Bateman Champain 
Wells, Sawyer and Graadt van Roggen. We may 
call the upper part its course down to its exit 
from the mountains at Shuster, the middle course 
from Shuster to Ahwaz or Nasriye, where it breaks 
through the spurs of the Djab'al Hamrin; its lower 
course runs through the alluvial plain formed by 
the Karun system. As a result of the great wind- 
ings, which the river takes in its course, it covers 
about 500 miles from its source to its mouth in 
the yiatt al- .\rab, while a straight line between 
the two points is only about 150 miles. In its 
upper course the Karun makes two great loons 
in about 32° N. Lat. Shuster which is a little 


above line an«l tuils .i little south of the 

souice of the I'iv ei is in a sti.ii^rht line only a third 
of the distance the u\ei eoveieJ from the 

source. 1 he cmir.se of the Kaiun i.“, at first a 
south-eastcily one; it then run^ fium east to west, 
while tlie nest section luiis iioi th-west to Susan 
where the second smaller loop is tunned towards 
the south-west and then the riser luns noith-west 
again. This diiection is nuinlained till Chainani 
Vorga (20 miles as the ciuw ilios X. E. of Shuster) 
is reached I'Tuin there to its the mouth the 
Karun lUns S. W., allhuiigh at times it describes 
very wide curves. 

At Shuster, a little above the town, the Karun 
divides into two navigable arms winch unite again 
about thirty miles away al the village of Band-i 
Kir (near the mediaeval ^Askar Mukram ; see 
above, i. 488^) and thus form an island. The 
w'estern aim i'' the main stream, the Karun pro- 
per; it is now called A b-i Mi at ait (popular for 
Shutait ~ little river; cf. i. 970*^ for the same name 
for a bed of the 1 igris) and further down also 
Ab-i Buzurg duster (= great water of Shuster). 
The east arm is artificial in origin and is now 
called Ab-i Gerger; the Arab geographers of 
the middle ages know it by tlie name of Mas- 
rukan (Mashrukan, Miisrukan) which is explained 
as a corruption of the Persian Ardashir-Kan (i-= 
Ardashir’s trench). The form Ardakhshlragan is 
noteworthy : it occurs in a Syriac chronicle edited 
by Guidi in the Actes dn S*-' Congres dcs Orieri’ 
talistcs^ i.eiden 1891, p. 32, and cf. theieon 
Noldeke in the Sitz.-Ber. Ak. 1893, cxxviii., 

Abh. ix. 42). The first Sasanian king is said to 
have been the maker of this water-course. The 
Persian geographers of the xv^l’ century call the 
western water-arm, which carries the bulk of the 
water, C a h a r D a n i k a h (= 4/6), the eastern 
Du Danikah (=2/6); cf. Le Strange, op» cit,^ 
p. 236. These names are .still knowm locally, ac- 
cording to Layard {op. p. 27). It may further 
be noted that in the x^h century, according to 
Arabic sources, the Masrukan canal did not enter 
the main stream, the Kariin proper, at 'Askar 
Mukram, but ran parallel to it and reached the 
Persian Gulf by a course of its own. 

The KarUn delta begins a little above the village 
of Sabla. Three channels break off from the 
main arm, which continues its course till its junction 
with the Shatt al-'^Arab at Muhammara; these all 
run S.-E, to the Persian Gulf and finally end their 
course in estuaries { Kh awr~^ khor) which are at 
times swamps. Their names are: 

1. The Shatt (or Rud) al-Kadirai (= the 
old stream) which leaves the Karun about an hour s 
iourney above Sabla and broadens out into the 
Khor Musa (also called Khor Moi Allah; tndi in 
'Irak Arabic = water). In it we have probably the 
oldest course of the Karun. 

2. The Shatt al-Amaya (as it is usually 
written on maps) or al-A'ma= the blind stream), 
probably so called because its bed is usually choked 
with mud. In Ritter (ix. 159, 166, following 
Renouard) the name is wrongly explained as “wan- 
derer” (the form ai-Amara in Ritter, xi. 1028, 
1030, is certainly wrong). The same name is also 
given to an arm of the Shatt al-Hai, below 
Kut al-'Amara (see Ritter, x. 169; Ainsworth, op. 

ii. 259, and the maps), Cf. also the analogous 
name Didjla al-‘^Awia for the present lower course 
of the Tigris ; see above, i. 970S 
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Islam^ xiv. 22 (a different exijlanation of “^Awra 
is proi>osed by Reiuaud, yournal asiatique^ l86i, 
xviii. 208). It is also called ShaU Koban (Goban) 
fiom the district of Koban (Gobrin) which lies on 
its right bank; Poituguese writers of the xviith 
century reproduced the name as Rio de Gabao 
(cf. Tomaschek, op. cil.., P- 75 sq.'). This second 
arm begins at Sabla and finally expands into the 
l^or Silidj (Seluge in Kinneir, op. oi/.., p. 292); 
it is pel haps the second oldest arm of the Karun. 

3. The Shatt Bamishir (Bahmishir, Behemshir) 
which leaves the Karun 6 miles below Sabla and 
expands into the Khbr Bamishir before entering 
the sea. This third branch from the Karun is 
considerably wider and holds more water than the 
other two. According to the Persian Gtilf Pilot.^ 
p. 284; see the Bihl.) it is 54 miles long (40 as 
the crow flies). This may now be regarded as the 
natural mouth of the Karun. Bamishir is a corruption 
of Bahman-Ardashir, the name of the first Sasanian 
king, to whom is asciibed the making of a whole 
series of canals in southern '^Irak. The most southern 
district of this province, on the coast, was called 
Bahman-Ardashir after him, as was a town opposite 
U bulla (east of Basra) on the left bank of the 
Didjla al-'Awra (Shaft al-‘’Arab; cf. Yakut, Mii'djam.^ 
ed. Wustenfeld, i. 770. 20, where the arabicised form 
Bahmanshir is also given). It appears as if in the 
middle ages Bahmanshir was regarded as the Persian 
equivalent of Didjla al-'Awra. Different scholars 
(like Rawlinsou, Ainsworth, I.e Strange) have made 
the further deduction that the Shatt Bamishir is 
to be identified as the old mouth of the Euphiates 
or Tigris (before the formation of the modern Shatt 
al-‘Arab). But it is very easy to suppose that the 
name Bahmanshir (Bamighir) was at a later date 
transferred from the Didjla al-'Awra fShalt al-'Arab) 
to its eastern neighbour, the third branch of the 
Karun. For Bahman-Ardashir and Didjla al-'Awra 
cf. especially Reinaud, op. eit., p. 207 ri/.; Toma- 
schek, op. eit., p. 78; Ainsworth, op.eit., ii. 173, 
182; G. Le Strange in the y. P. U. S., 1895, p. 
300 and op. eit.., p. 43. 

The two western branches of the Katun, the 
Shatt al-A'ma and the Bamishir, foim two long 
islands with the Shatt al-‘^Aiab which runs parallel 
to them, the main Karun in the north and the Per- 
sian Gulf in the south. The eastern one, bordered 
by the Shatt al-A'ma (Koban) and the Bamishir 
is called Koban (Goban, Gobban); the western 
between the Bamishir and the Shatt al-'Arab is 
now usually called Djazira 'Abbadan, a name 
it already had in the middle ages, from the town 
of Abbadan (see above, i. 7a) which probably 
lay at the mouth of the delta originally. The latter 
island is also called DJazirat al- Kh idr after the 
prophet al-Khidr [q. v.] highly revered in Muslim 
popular belief especially in the 'Irak as a patron 
of water, who had or still has a sanctuary near 'Ab- 
badan (Chodder Abbadan in Niebuhr, Reisebeschrei- 
bung Hack Arabien etc., ii., Copenhagen 1778 , 
p. 206) which is mentioned as early as the xiiit'' 
and xivth centuries by al-DimashkI (^Nubhbal al- 
Dahr^ ed. Mehren, p. 97, is) and Ibn Battuta 
(ed. Defr^mery and Sanguinetti, ii. 19, 3). With 
Abbadan the most important place in it in the 
middle ages seems to have been al-Muhtira (Muhriza) 
and the island seems to be occasionally called after 
B; in Portuguese sources of the xvii'h century the 
island is therefore called “ylha Murzique”; cf. 
Tomaschek, op. ci/..^ p. 76; for Muhriza see Yakut, 


‘•.502, 13; 7>2, 13; iii. 598, 9; jv. 709, 5; al- 
Dimashki, p. 97, 5; al-KazwIni, AiJiar al-Bilnd.. 
ed. Wustenfeld, p. 280, 14. The Persians gave this 
island the name Miyan Kudan {— between the 
rivers, yLtaoTeoTceiuoP ) ; see e. g. Yakut, iv. 708, 23, 
and I.c Strange, op. cit.^ p. 48. 

It has already been pointed out that the Karun 
at an earlier period piobably entered the sea thiough 
the Shatt al A'ma — apart fiom the river-bed re- 
I presented by the Shatt al-Kadimi, which is perhaps 
I the oldest bed. According to the Arab geographers 
j of the middle ages, the different branches and 
i tributaries of the Dudjail (Karun) united at a place 
I called Hisn al-Mahdi. Whether the Nahr Sidra 
I (= Lotus-river) W'hich also enters there must be 
, considered the main arm of the Karun from Ahwaz 
I onwards, is doubtful; cf. Le Strange, op. cit... p. 
237 ; Schwarz, r>7>. riV., p. 306. The reunited Karun 
called Nahr Hisn al-Mahdi (see Schwarz, op. cli.) 
then enters its estuary (Fair! Dudjail) which ends 
at Sulaimanan on the coast On Hisn al-Mahdi and 
Sulaimanan cf. Le Strange, op. eit.., p. 48, 243, 
and in the y. R. A. S., 1895, p. 302; Schwarz, 
op. cjV., p. 306, 329 — 330, 400). Hisn al-Mahdi 
perhaps lay in the neighbourhood of the present 
Sabla; Sulaimanan is perhaps to be located some- 
where in the region of the Oor Silidj; the end of 
the course of the Karun in the middle ages would 
thus coincide practically with the modern Shatt 
al-A'ma. In the middle ages there must have been 
several other separate smaller mouths of the Karun. 
In these topographical investigations it should not 
j be forgotten that southern "Irak and Khuzistan. 

I the delta of the great rivers, has undergone far- 
I reaching changes in its hydrographic structure in 
; the course of thousands of years. In ancient times 
j the Persian Gulf extended much farther into the 
I mainland, so that the Karun, Kerkha, Euphrates 
I and Tigris had all separate mouths; cf. above, i. 

I 875 sq., and Andreas in Pauly- W'issowa, Realenzykl. 

I d. klass. Altcrlumsxoiss.., i. 1394, 2811. During 
the middle ages and in modern times the coast- 
line had been steadily advancing southwards. 

The bed of the Karun from Sabla to Muhara- 
mara seems to be the work of human hands. In 
the tenth century the Buyid 'Adiid al-Dawla (see 
above, i. 143) had a canal made, which was called 
'Adudi after him, to secure direct communication 
between the Tigris and Karun (= Basra and .Miwaz). 
As in those days apparently the Karun flowed 
into the Persian Gulf through the Shatt al-A'ma, 
the 'Adudi in its main lines probably corresponded 
with tiie present course of the Karun between Sabla 
and Muhammara. It is very doubtful if the work 
of the Buyid Sultan was something quite new; 
it is more likely that he undertook the restoration 
of an older channel which had fallen into neglect 
and become silted up. A century earlier we have 
evidence from the Arab geographers of the exi- 
stence of a canal called Nahr al-Djadid (— New 
Canal) which led from Hisn al-Mahdl (near Sa- 
bla?) to the Tigris and may well have coincided 
with the 'Adudi From a still eailier period we 
have the Bayan canal (see above, i. 970*'); con- 
sidering its course it may wholly or in part have 
coincided with the '.\dudi or Nahr al-Djadul. 
Whether there was in ancient times — about the 
period of Alexander — an artificial channel con- 
necting the Karun and Tigris following the same 
direction cannot be ascertained with certainty; on 
this question cf. Andreas in Pauly-Wissowa, op. 
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ciL^ i. 1394. In modern times the name I lalTar (Shapur, also wntteii .Miaui, Shover), a narrow but 
(usually written Hafar m books of travel ami in deep water-coin se wbieb rises a few miles above 
maps) has come into use for the stietch of the the ruins of Sns ['[.v.] ami falls into the Dizful-Rud 
Karlin between Sabla and Muhammara, which about 15 miles (as the eiow thes) west of Band-i 
suggests that here we have a work of human Kir. lii the miildle ages the Miawrir, like the 
hands, not a natural bed dug out by the rivet Keikha, was called the ‘•liver of Sus ’ because it 
itself. At the present day, however, this name is llowed past this town — ■ whivh, it may be noted, 
limited to the short stretch, only about an hour’s is at the point wheie the Kerkha, l)izful-Rud and 
journey long, from the beginning of the Shatt Kiiriin are ncaiest one another. The Shawur and 
Bamishir (the mouth proper of the Karun at the the Dizfiil-Rud were at one time and in part still 
present day) to Muhammara. This lower Haffar are connected with the Kerkha and the Karun by 
is (according to Stolze-.Andreas, op. cit.., p. 48) canals. (In the l)i/fril-Riid and .Shawur cf. Hamd 
about 600 yards broad and 20 — 25 feet deep, Allah Mustawfi, XuzJuit ui-Kulub^ ed. Le Strange, 
while the Karun above Sabla before the beginning p. 215, i,; 21S, 13, 15; G. l.e Strange, op. cil..^ 
of the delta is a mile broad and 25 — 30 feet deep. p. 233, 239, and m the J.K.A.S.., 1895, p. 312; 
It should also be noted that in the second half Schwarz, op. oit.., p. 303 — 305; Ritter, ix. 193 sq.\ 
of the xviiith century Sulaiman, the powerful Layard, op. cil..^ p. 56 sq.\ v. Bode, op. cit., ii. 
ShaiWi of the tribe of Ka'b (on him see below) 193; Loftus, op. ciL, p. 329, 342, 346; J. Dieulafcy, 
destroyed the connection between the Karun and op. cit. (see the Biblio^rophy').^ passim ( Sawyer, 
the Shatt al-^Arab by placing a dam {baud') acioss op. cit..^ p. 490 sq. 

the Haffar at Sabla and led the water into the The Karun is not only connected with the Tigris 
Shatt al-A ma. The district of Koban was thereby and Kerkha in the west but in tbe east it is linked 
soon raised to great prosperity. But at Karim up with the Djerrahl or Kurdistan-Rud or Ab-i 
Khans [q. v.] second invasion the dam in the Kurdistan (the Tab of the zVrab geographers; see 
Haffar was destroyed (cf. Kinneir, op, cit..^ p. 90). Lc Strange, op. cit.^ p. 270; Schwarz, op. cit..^ 
On the communication between the Karun and p. 5 sq.\ see also the article arrapjan, above, i. 

igris by the ^Adudi, Nahr al-Djadid, Bayan and 460). At Sabla a canal navigable by boats leaves 
Haffar canals see Kinneir, op. cit.., p. 90, 293— the Shatt al-A^ma and runs to Dawrak (Dorak)-Fel- 
294; Layard, op. cit.., p. 55 — 56; Tomaschek, op. lahiye (.see the art. dawrak) on the Djerrahl. 
cit.., p. Ainsworth, op. cit.., i. 174, 184; The more important towns on the Karun 

M Strange, ojb. cit.., in mediaeval as in modern times lay on its central 
course between Shuster and Ahwaz. At the two 
termini of this stretch stood the two capitals of 
the mediaeval province of Khuzistan, Ahwaz and 
Tustar (Shuster). Ahwaz, formerly the capital 
proper of this district, has a very important situation. 
This is at the gateway of the Ksrun where the 
river breaking through its last barrier, the Ejabal 
Hamrin range, enters the plain and henceforth 
offers no impediment to navigation to the sea. The 
later pkace of this name is built near the ruins of 
the old city; a mile south is the modern town of 
Nasriye, which is growing rapidly (cf. Herzfeld, 
op. cit.., p. 77). Cf. on Ahwaz above, i. 208, and 
Schwarz, op. cit.., p. 315 sq.., and Graadt van 
Roggen, op. cit.., p. 202 sq. (with plans); for 
Tustar see the article sHUsa'KR and on the site 
(particularly the bifurcation which begins there) 
Graadt van Roggen, op. cit.., p. 174 sq. 

Places worth mentioning between Shuster and 
Ahwaz are*, the large village of Wa^is, where a 
dead arm of the KarUn runs to the east, and 
Band-i Kir (usually pronounced Kll), a place of 
considerable importance owing to its situation at 
the junction of the two arms of the Karun and the 
mouth of the Dizful-Rud. Band-i Kir is the successor 
of the mediaeval “Askar Mukram, the ruins of 
which (called Lashkar; Lashkar is the Persian 
equivalent of the Arabic 'Askar) lie 3 miles north 
of it. On 'Askar Mukram see above i. 488**, and 
Schwarz, op. cit.., p. 377 sq. 

The lower course of the Karun from Ahwaz to 
Muhammara has no places of great importance on 
its banks. Among them are Isma'lllya and Sabla, 
remarkable for its situation at the beginning of 
the bifurcations of the delta; it has the ruins of 
a castle which was at one time the favourite resort 
of Sulaiman, the influential Shaikh of the Ka'b al- 
ready mentioned (cf. Kinneir, op. cit.., p- 87). 
Muhammara [q.v.] at the junction of the Karun and 
the Shatt al-'Arab is, however, a place of unusual 
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Schwarz, op. cit., p. 309, 311, 390. 

While still in the mountains the Karun receives 
a number of abundant tributaries, for example 
above Sus.in the Ab-i Bazuft on the right and 
the Ab-i Bars (Bors) on the left. A little above 
Chamani Yorgha the Talak joins it. But the most 
important tributary is the river of Dizful [q.v. i. 
983ry.), the Dizful-Rad or Ab-i Diz. This has 
no name of its own at the present day ; it was the 
same in the middle ages as it figures in the Ara- 
bic sources simply as the “river of Djundai-.Sabur”. 
On JDjundai-Sabur, which must have lain to the 
b. E. of Dizful, see i. 983 sq. and more recently 
bchwarz, op.jip, p 346 sq. The Dizful-Rud, which 
like the Karun, has a very winding course, rises 
out of the confluence of two little streams in the 
district of Burudjird in Little Luristan (cf. von 
Bode, <7/. cit., ii. 274). It joins the Karun at 
Rand-i Kir; in earlier times the confluence seems 
to have been a little further south (cf. Le Strange 
op. cit., p. 239); it may have at one time 
flowed into the Kerkjra [q. v.], as modern tradi- 
tion still says (see Layard, op. cit., p. 65). As 
to the KerMia, which now loses itself in the 
marshes below Hawlza [q. v., ii. 294b], it must be 
assumed from the statements of the Arab authors 
and the ancient river-bed, which can still be traced, 
that the bulk of its waters joined the Karun a 
few hours journey below the town of Ahwaz (on 
this see also Billerbeck, op. cit., p. 30). Another 
arm of the Kerkha but hardly the main stream 
(contrary to Rawlinson; cf. Andreas in Pauly- 
issowa, u/ a/., i. 1394) may have at one time 
pM? al- Aiab in the region of Kuma. 

T he Dizful-Rud, the upper course of which still 
requires more thorough geographical exploration, 
has as Its principal tributary the Bala-Rud which 
enters it about 7 miles S.W. of Dizful. Another im- ! 
nortant tributary of the Dizful-Rad is the Shawur I 
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importance. It is undoubtedly the best harbour in 
Persia, easily accessible at any time, and is destin- 
ed to have a still greater future. The fact is note- 
worthy that all the places of any importance that 
we have mentioned on the central and lower Karun 
lie on its east bank. 

In the mountainous upper course there are no 
longer any towns of importance. In late antiquity 
and in the middle ages the most prominent were 
Susan (also called '.Arudj or '^Aiuh and Iljabalik; 
see the art. SUSAN) on the right bank and Idhhadj 
or Mal-Amli [q. v.] opposite on the left bank. 
Both are famous for the very fine remains dating 
from the Elamites and Sasanians. Along the upper 
course in parts runs a road protected by many 
forts, now mostly in ruins. The Karun in general 
is one of the most historically interesting rivers 
in Persia owing to the numerous ruins from ancient 
times which are everywhere found on its banks. 

The dwellers on the Karun in its upper course 
and on its middle course to beyond Shuster are 
the Bakhtiyaris [q. v., i. 603a], one of the 
three principal tribes of the Great Lurs. In the 
lower half of its central course and the whole of 
the lower stretch the powerful Arab tribe of Ka‘b 
(popularly pronounced Tsha'b, Sha'b, Sha'ab) are 
predominant; their Shaikh lives in Dawrak-Fellahiye. 
On this tribe which has only become important 
in these regions since the xviiith century see 
Kinneir, op. cii., p. S5 — 87, 91; Buckingham, 
Travels in Assyria., Media and Persia., l.ondon 
1830, it. igS */.; Selby, op. eit.., p. 214; I.ayard, 
op. cit.., p. 36 stj.\ V. Bode, op. cit.., ii. 110 — 120; 
Loftus, op. cit.., p. 285 sq.\ Ainsworth, op. cit.., 
ii. 205 — 218; Ritter, op. cit.., ix. 159 — 160, xi. 
1038, 1063 — 1064. p'rom Ahwaz to Muhammara 
we find also Bawi and Idris tribes who are subject 
to the Ka'^b (cf. Selby, op. cit.). 

In the military history of tlie middle ages the 
Karun basin only occasionally occurs as the scene 
of fighting; cf. thereon Schwarz, op. cit.., p. 299 — 
300. Duiing the World War of 1914 — 1918 the 
possession of this territory became very important 
on account of its oil-fields; cf. thereon Schweer, e/. 
r/f., p. 140— 144, and the section relating to the ‘Irak 
and southern Persian fronts in books on the war. 

As early as the Sasanians pow'erful dams ( 
z«5«’s) with the necessary sluices had been erected 
at various places to enable the water thus dammed 
back to be led by numerous small canals to fields 
on a higher level, especially on the central stretch 
of the Karun. During the whole of the middle 
ages this irrigation system was kept in excellent 
repair and transformed the land it watered into 
flourishing gardens. Since then, however, most 
of these works have fallen more and more into 
ruins as a result of neglect and great stretches of 
once fertile country have become desert again. 
The most celebrated was the gigantic dam at 
Shuster, which was regarded in the east as one 
of the wonders of the world. Its erection is ascribed 
to the Sasanian king Sapor I (241 — 272 A.D.). It 
is very probable that the tradition is correct which 
says that Roman prisoners of war were forced to 
build it for him ; the modern name, Band-i Kaisar — 
Caesar-dam, also points to its Roman origin. On this 
great system of dam and sluices here, which after 
considerable restoration is still partly in use to-day, 
see Ritter, op. cit., ix. 186 ; Nbldeke, Ceschichte 

der Araber und Terser zur Zeit der Sasdniden, I 
Leiden 1879, P- 33; Justi in the Grundriss der I 


iron. Thilologic, ii., Stiassburg 1896 sq., p. 318; 
Le Stiange, The Lands of the Eastern Caliphate, 
p. 235; Schwarz, Iran im Mittelalter etc., p. 296. 
At Wa’is, a few hours’ journey below Band-i Kir, 
the ruins of a great dam may still be seen (cf. 
Herzfeld, op. cit., p. 76). In Ahwaz, at the rapids 
there, considerable remains of a triple ancient 
sy.stem of dams still exist. Band-i Kir (= Bitumen- 
dam) has got its name from the ancient dam 
coated with bitumen. At the beginning of this 
century the Persian government thought of re- 
storing the province of ‘.trabistan to its former 
high degree of prosperity by restoring the old 
system of canals with dams and sluices. It was 
intended to begin with the island formed by the 
Ab-i Shatait-Karun and the Ab-i Geiger between 
Shuster and the Band-i Ktr and the Dutch engineer 
Graadt van Roggen was appointed to make a 
survey. He published the valuable results of his 
investigations in an important treatise illustiated 
with numerous plans and sketch-maps (Notices sur 
les anciens travaux hydrauliques en Susiane in the 
Mem. dc la Delegation en Terse, vii., Paris 1905, 
p. 167 — 207); he also went fully into the old 
irrigation systems of Shuster and Ahwaz. Un- 
fortunately political jealousies have prevented the 
execution of this most useful project of the Persian 
government. 

The Karun is the only river of Persia that admits 
of navigation. Communication is maintained 
with the Persian Gulf through the Shatt al-‘Arab 
and the Shatt Bamishir. There is evidence as early 
as the U'maiyad period that there was regular 
traffic up the river as far as .\hwaz (cf. Schwarz, 
op. cit., p. 300). The Karun is navigable as far as 
Shuster. The only obstacle is the rapids caused 
by the gypsum rocks below .\hwaz (see the very 
full description by Wells, op. cit., p. 156 sq.) 
which make unloading and reshipment necessary; 
in 1891 a little railway was put in use for this 
purpose. The Ab-i Gerger is akso navigable; but 
in it also reshipment is necessary at Shilili (6 mites 
below Shuster). One can sail up the Dizful-Rud 
as far as the vicinity of Dizfal (cf. Persian Gulj 
Pilot, p. 298). The first to show that steamers 
could ascend the Karun as far as Shuster was 
Selby in 1842, accompanied by Layard, although 
in 1836 Major Estcourt, accompanied by Ainsworth, 
had previously reached Ahwaz in a steamer of 
smaller stze. In 1888 the Karun was opened to 
international navigation. At the present day there 
ply on it boats of the firm of Lynch who have 
long had a concession, the Persian Nasiri company 
founded in 1889 and a Persian government steamer. 
If the bed of the river received a certain amount 
of regulation and the caravan roads from Shuster 
to Isfahan were improved, we should have an 
important route for traffic, which would shorten 
by about half the journey from the Persian 
Gulf to Isfahan, the centre of Persian commerce, 
which now mainly follows the difficult road from 
Bushlr via Shiraz, Steamers of an average size can 
go as far as Ahwaz; from there to Shuster only 
small boats of shallow draught. 

The shipping on the Karun has in the last few 
years become specially important for the transport 
of the petroleum obtained in Southern Persia. The 
KarQn valley possesses a series of oil-wells, 
e. g. at Ahwaz. The oil-fields of Maidan-i NaftOn 
(east of Shuster) are particularly productive, perhaps 
the richest in all Peisia. The exploitation and 
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development of the Persian uil-fields is now in 
the hands of the Anglo-Persian Oil Company. The 
yield of the oil-fields, where the most modem 
methods arc now in use, has grown to such an 
extent that the transport of oil down the Katun 
in tank-ships is now no longer sufficient and two 
special pipes have had to be laid in addition. On 
the oil industry in the Karun valley the best 
authority is Schweer, op. ct/., p. 22 no ri/., 

177 ■'7. 

We conclude by dealing with the names of 
the Karun; in its upper course it is called Ab-i 
Kurang = “water of the Kurang”. Kurang (cf. 
Wells, op. cit.., p. 146; Le Strange, op. cit..^ p. 
232) is said to be a corruption of Kuh-i Rang=: 
“variegated hill”, the name of the mountain al- 
ready mentioned in which the river rises. Whether 
this explanation is correct, need not be discussed 
here. Kurang, or Kuran, seems to have become 
Karun in the mouths of the Arabs, .\moug the 
Portuguese historians of the xvi'h century we find 
the name as Rio Caron; cf. Tomaschek, op. cit..^ 
p. 83. They presumably only refer to the lower 
course of the river, which alone is called Karun 
at the present day. This name is quite unknown 
to the Arab and Persian wi iters of the middle \ 
ages. They give the river various names. It is ^ 
usually called Derail (= little Tigris) by the ! 
Arabs, apparently because it was near the larger j 
river. .\s the name Dudjail was also found else- I 
wheie (for e.xample a Tigris canal above Sa- | 
marra; cf. i. 970“; a water-course near Kufa, see I 
Schwarz, op. cit.^ p, 299, note 6) it was more | 
accurately specified as Dudjail al-Ahwaz = the 
Dudjail of Ahwaz (KhQzistan or its capital; see the I 
art. ahvvAz, i. 208). According to Hamza al- 
Isfahant in Vakm (ii. 555, 2,), Dudjail represents the 
translation of the Pahlavi DUi /3 Kudak. The Karun 
wjis also called “river of f^uzistan or of Ahwaz” 
(Ab-i Ahwaz is still usual for the stretch near the 
town of Ahwaz; see above, i. 208). It was also 
called “river of Tustar” (Shuster) after the second 
principal tow'n of the mediaeval Khuzistan; in Ilm 
Battuta (ii. 24, i) we find the name Nahr al- 
Azrak = “the blue river”, from the blue colour 
of its mountain water which was generally esteem- 
ed for its remarkable freshness. We have already 
discussed above local names for particular parts 
or arms of the river, for example in the bifurcation 
between Sljuster and Band-i Kir and in the delta. 
Brief reference may be made to the cuneiform 
names L lai (also in O. T.), Idide, Hudljud and to 
the names found in Greek and Roman literature: 
Aihina, Eulacus, Hedyphon, Koprates, Pasitigris, 
which were used not only for the Karun itself, 
bitt also for its tributaries, like the Dizfiil-Rud ! 
with the Shawiir p'or the cuneiform inscriptions 
cf. Stieck, Assurbanipal.^ Leipzig 1916, p. cccx.\xi.x., 

2^7 787, 7 88, 813; for the classical references cf. 

435—436, 13937 V. 2459, vi. 
1661—1663, vri, 2594, .\i. 1363. 

Bibliography-. j 5.(7.,4., passim, especially the 

Indices s. v. (Nahr; Dudjail and (iVahr) Masrukan; 

Ion Serapion, ed. de Goeje, in the J. R. A. S. 
‘°957 P- 3O7 5—9; 32, I sq. (text) and p. 307— j 
313 (transl. and notes); V'akut, ed. ! 

5277 n sq.-, Hamd 

Allah -Mustawfi, Nuzhat al-A'ulub, ed. Le Strange ! 

!’• 1957 19 ^ 215, 3; Ibn Battata, ed. Defremery ' 
and S.rnguinetti, ii. 23-24 ;‘g. Le Str.mge, r/z^ 
.a/ids oj I no Eastern Caliphate., Cambridge 1903, 1 


p. 207, 232 — 247; P. Scliu.li/, hnn ini Mittel' 
alh-r nach lien arab. Cei\i np’i , iv., I,eip/,ig igzii 
p. 295 — 308; 310— 311; J. .M. Kiniicir, ./ Geogr- 
Memoir of the Persian l-.tnpu e, l.oiulon 1S137 
p. 87 — 90, 96—99, 102 — 105; II. C Raulinsori 
in the J. R. G. .S'., Lomlori 1839, ix. 64 sq., 
73 — 78, 81, 88 ry.; Selby, /ib./., i S44, xiv. 219 — 
246; Layard, ibid., 1S46, xvi. 27 — 28, 44, 
50 — 65; Ritter, Erdknnde, i.x. 46. 162 — 204, 
219—220, 225 — 227, X. 26, 28, 31. xi. 1024— 
1025, 1028—1030; C. von Bode, Travels in 
Liiristan and Arahistan, London 1S45, 'i-i passim 
(especially p, 162 sq., 193, 273 sq.f, W. K. Loftus, 
Travels and Rcsearih. in Chaldae.i and Siisiana, 
London lS57,p. 289—293,298— 300, 329, 343, 
346, 423 — 431; Fr. .Spiegel, Eranische Aller- 
tumskunde, i., Leipzig 1871, p. loS — lu; A 
Arnold, Through Persia by Caravan, London 
1877, ii. 39 sq,’, Houtum-Schindler in the Z. G. 
Erdk. Perl., 1879, xiv. 38 sq., 18S1, xvi. 307 
sq.-, II. L. Wells in the P.K.G.S., v., London 
1883, p. 138 sq., 144 sq., 153 sq.-, Bateman 
Champain, ibid., 1883, v. 121 — 138, 146 — 149, 
152 (with notes by Fr. Goldsmid and Mackenzie); 
Stolze and .\ndrcas in retermann's Geogr. Mit- 
tcil., Suppl. Part, N". 77, p. 48, 56, Gotha 1885; 
J.Dieulafoy, I.a Perse, la Chaldee ct la Susiane, 
Paris 18S7; W. Fr. .\insworth, A Personal 
Xarrative of the Euphrates Expedition, London 
l888, ii. 168 — 189, 205 sq , 219 — 232; W, F. 
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Ainsworth, The River Kai un, London 1890 ; 
H. B. Lyncli, Karun Valley in the P.R.G.S., 
1890, xii.; Tomaschek, Kuslenfahrt N'carchs in 
the 5 B. Ak. Wicn,so\. exxi., .\bh. viii., p. 73 — 
84 (1890); G. N. Curzon, The Karun /liver in 
the P .R. G. S., xii. 509 — 532 ; Curzon, Persia and 
the Persian Question, London 1892, passim (see 
the Index; especially ii. 314 sq ., 330 sq., 336); 
Mrs. Bishop, Journeys in Persia and Kurdistan, 
London 1892; II, A. Sawyer in The Geogra- 
phical Jotintal, iv., London 1894, p. 481 — 501 
(with notes by I.yiich and M.ackenzie, p. 502 sq^’, 
Ih. E. Gordon, Persia revisited, London 1896, 
p. 100 sq . ; The Persian Gulf Pilot (originally 
compiled by Constable .and StilTe), London 1898, 
p. 284 — 293, 296 — 299; Billerbeck in the Mitt. 
V.A.G., vol. iii., part 2, p. 29—34, 46— 50 (1898); 
Graadt van Roggen in the Mem. de la Delegation 
en Perse, vii., Paris 1905, p. 167 — 207; E. 
Herzfeld in Peter mann 's Geogr. Mitteil., hii., 
Gotha 1907, p. 73_yg, with route map on 
Plates vi. and vii. (Karun stretch from Shuster 
to AhwaZ'Nasriye) ; W. Schweer, Das tiirkisch- 
persische Er ’ c 11 i,' .■.■eA9l9{=A6h. 
Jes Hambu . .■ , .’ol. xxx. 22, 

57 — 72, no — 117, 140 — 142, 177 — 2ig, with 
‘"“P 3 (Karun valley). Schweer also gives (p. 
153 and 165 sq. further references to the 
literature and maps to be consulted. 

_ _ (M. Streck) 

KARUN occurs in Kurban xxviii. 76 — 82; xxix. 
38; xl. 25. In the second and third passages he, 
with Haman, is an unbelieving minister of FiKawn 
in oppressing the Israelites ; he behaves proudly 
towards Musa and says that he is an enchanter 
and a liar. In Kur. xxviii. he is the Biblical 
Korah (Num. xvi.) and he behaves proudly to- 
vvards the people of Musa but it is because of 
his immense wealth which he believes to have 
been given to him on account of his knowledge 
(" ^75 HndiJ. He makes a great public display 
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of hib wealth aod is swallowed up by the earth 
with his palace ( darj. He is thus an example of 
those who prefer the fleeting wealth of this world 
to gaining by alms and humility and righteous- 
ness the abiding riches given by Allah in the 
world to come. This is apparently a moralized 
echo of a story heard and remembered vaguely 
by Muhammad. To this the commentators and the 
compilers of prophetic kisas have added a long 
and involved legend derived in whole or in part 
from rabbinic literature. For this, on the rabbinic 
side, see the Jewish Encyclopedia^ vii. 556 sqq. 
and, on the Muslim side, the notes in Sale’s 
translation of the Kur’an and al-Tha^labi, Kisas^ 
Cairo 1314, p. 120 sqq. It is plain that Haman 
has become a minister of Pharaoh because he is 
bracketed with Korah in rabbinic literature for 
rapacious wealth. The legend of Karun has had 
two special developments. 1. From his wealth and 
knowledge (.above and Kur. xxviii. 78) he has 
become one of the founders of alchemy. See the 
preliminary statement of the Fihrist on alchemy 
(p. 352, 1 . 1); and al-Mas'udi alludes to this 
(Muiudj; al- Dh alah., viii. 177). 2. He is associated 
in Egypt with lakes. Thus what is left of Lake 
Moeris in the Faiyum bears his name (Baedeker, 
Agyp/en'^, p. 184; Joanne, EgypU, p. 61 1; He- 
rodotus, ii, 149). Also, beside the Birket al-Fil 
to the south of Cairo, near the Mosque of Ibn 
Tultin, there was formerly a Birket Karun which 
had evidently associations of supernatural legend. 
Al-Maljrm describes it ed, 1325, iii. 

261 sq.) and tells that Kaftir who buildt beside it 
was said to have been driven from his house by 
ijginn. It figures also in the Story of Djudar the 
Fisherman in Zotenberg’s (cf. Mol. cl Extr.., 
xxviii., i. 167 sqq.) Egyptian Recension of “The 
toot Nights” (Nights 606 — 624) as a place where 
spirits take refuge from magicians. Von Hammer 
suggested in a note to his transl. of this story 
{^Der Tausend und Eincn Kacht noch nicht iiber- 
setzte Mdi-c/iei!., etc., trans. Zinserling, ii. 32 ; trans. 
Tr^butien, i 291) that Karun had here become 
combined with the Egyptian Charon. 

Bibliography. Tabari, Tafsir^ xx. 62ryy.; 
dcprtkh^ ed. Cairo, i. 229 sqq.'., RSzI, Tafsir., 
ed. Cairo 1308, vi. 421 sqq.'., Ibn al-AthIr, 
Td'rikh., Cairo 1301, i. 87 sq.'., A. Geiger, IVas 
hat Mohammed aus deni yudenthume aufgenom- 
men?., and ed., Leipzig 1902, p. 153. 

(D. B. Macdonald) 

KARWAN (older former har-bdn., “He who 
protects trade”) the original of the word caravan, 
means in Persian a number of merchants who or- 
ganise themselves into a body to defend them- 
selves against robbers and brigands (Ar. kafila). 
The beasts of burden are camels, horses and 
mules: the camels aie usually arranged in files of 
seven animals (^katar): the camel-driver rides on 
an ass at the head of the procession. The caravan 
drivers are slow and do not hurry, but their work 
IS hard and trying; a man has often ten or twelve 
camels to watch and guide: sometimes thirty or 
forty are managed by three men. The men have 
to unload their beasts on reaching a stage and 
feed and tend them : it is only when this has 
been done that they can think of themselves. In 
the middle ages the signal for departure was given 
by beating kettledrums (^kds). 

In desert regions, the c.rravan camps under the 
tents that it carries with it; but sovereigns and 


geneious bencfactois have had built from stage 
to stage and at the resting-places, buildings called 
kdrwdnsardy “caravan-houses”. Their plan is al- 
ways practically the same; — a square courtyard 
suriounded by walls with no windows looking 
outwards, upon which abut a series cf rooms 
each with a door and window or sometimes little 
huts without a roof, intended to serve as a lodg- 
ing for the night for the merchant and his goods. 
The beasts of burden remain hobbled in the court- 
yard. These caravanserais are as far as possible 
supplied with running water or at le.ast a well. 
In Persia the bulk of these buildings still standing 
date from the Safawid dynasty and are tradition- 
ally attributed to ^ah L\bbas the Great. Theie 
is nothing theie but the four bare walls; the 
travellers carry everything that is necessary with 
them, beds, carpets, cooking utensils, etc. In the 
towns especially, however, there is to be found 
near the caravanserais a caterer who has always 
ready the dishes loved by Orientals. 

The ShiSs consider it a work of piety to be 
interred near the mausoleum of ‘Alt at Nedjef 
(Meshhed “^Ali) and of Husain at Kerbela (Meshhed 
Husain), both places situated in Ottoman territory. 
For this purpose corpse-caravans have been orga- 
nised, which carry from the remotest corners of 
Persia dead bodies by thousands. The bodies placed 
in wooden coffins or rolled in mats or carpets are 
tied in twos, threes or fours to the back of a horse. 
At every stage the corpses are loaded and unloaded 
like packages. .Vs the journey lasts several weeks, 
these caravans give out an unbearalile stench and 
never camp at less than three or four miles from 
the villages they pass. 

Bibliography. G. A. Olivier, Voyage dans 
I'empire othoman., iii. 455 — 458; H. Binder, 
Au Kurd'stan., p. 319, 330; E. G. Browne, A 
Year amongst the Persians., p 72; J. E. Polak, 
Persien^ ii. 55. (Cl. Huart) 

KARWASH B. al-Mukallad Abu ’l-ManP, 
Mu'tamid al-Davvla, an ‘Ukailid. After the 
murder of al-Mukallad in 391 (looo/i) he was 
succeeded as Amir by his eldest son, Karwash. 
In 392 (1001/2) the latter sent an army against 
al-Mada^in, which then owed allegiance to the 
Buyids. The '^Ukailids, however, had soon to retreat 
and when they made an alliance with the Banu 
Asad under Abu ’ 1 -Hasan 'Ali b. Mazyad, Baha’ 
al-Dawla’s [q. v.] deputy, Abu Dja'far al-Hadj^asij, 
at once took the field against them and summoned 
the Banu Khafadja to help him. In Ramadan of 
the same year (July-August, 1002) the armies 
met; Abu Dja'far was defeated but gathered his 
forces together again and soon inflicted a heavy 
defeat on the 'Ukailids near Kufa. In the year 
397 (1006/7) Karwash undertook an expedition 
against Kufa but was defeated. A few years later 
(401 loio/ll) he abandoned the “^Abbasids and 
had the khutba read for the Fatimid caliph, al- 
Hakim bi-Amri 'llah, but on the approach of an 
army under Baha” al-DawIa’s general, Hasan b. 
Ustadh Hormuz, at once returned to his allegiance. 
In 411 (1020/1) Karwash was attacked and 

defeated by the Mazyadis and the Caliph's troops 
and was only allowed to retain his position by 
the Caliph’s grace. But peace did not last long. 
The Banu Khafadja invaded Karwash’s lands and 
when he took the field against them they made 
an alliance with Dubais b. “^Ah b. Mazyad (417 = 
1026/7). An army from BaghflaJ also joined the 
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allies. The vanguards met near Kufa: Karwash 1 
took to flight and the allies for the time being 
occupied the town of al-Anbar. Internal feuds 
then broke out. Two 'Ukailids, Nadjdat al-Dawla 
Kamil b. Kurad and Kafi' b. al-Husain, who were j 
joined by Badian, a brother of Karwash and lord 
of Nasibin, made an alliance, advanced against 
Karwash with a strong army and the two forces 
soon met. In the midst of a desperate conflict, 
however, a reconciliation was effected on the 
battlefield and Badran was allowed to retain 
Nasibin. In the meanwhile Manl'^ b. Hassan, 
commander of the Banu Khafadia, plundered the 
town of al-Djami'ain, which belonged to the 
Mazyadls, whereupon Dubais made peace with 
Karwash. After Mani' had twice burned down the 
town of al-Anbar, he submitted to the Buyid 
Abu Kalidjar [q. v.], while Karwash assisted 
the people of al-Anbar to fortify their town. 
In the struggle between the Turkish prince 
Barstoghan and the Buyid Djalal al-DawIa [q v.] 
Karwash was on the side of the latter. In the year 
432 (1040/1) they quarrelled for various reasons, 
but friendship was soon restored after Djalal 
al-l)awla had sent an army against al-Anbar and 
Karwash had to pledge himself to obedience. 
In the years 432 and 433 Mesopotamia was in- 
vaded by the ^uzz [q. v.] (cf. the article mar- 
WANIDS); on Ramadan 20, 435 (April 21, 1044), 
however, they were defeated by Karwash in com- 
bination with the other ‘U^ailids and Dubais at 
Ra''s al-Aiyil and had to retire to Diyar Bakr and 
Asiharbaidjitn. Karwasli had also to wage war on 
his brother Abu Kamil Baraka. Their good rela- 
tions were interrupted by 440 (1048/9) ; their 
nephew, Kuraisb b. Badran, joined his uncle Kar- 
wash and put Abu Kamil to flight. In Muharram, 
441 (June, 1049) it came to fighting between the 
two brothers; but as several of the followers of 
Karwash went over to Abu Kamil, the latter had 
little difficulty in taking him prisoner and bringing 
him to al-Mawsil. Although Karw'ash continued to 
be nominally recognised as suzerain, he no longer 
played an active part in politics, and as Abu 
Kamil found him too independent, Karwash was 
deprived of his freedom in 442 (1050/1), although 
he was still treated with respect. After the death 
of Abu Kamil in 443 (1052) his nephew Kuraish 
was recognised as Amir. Karwash died on Radjab 
444 (Oct. 27, 1052) in the fortress of al-Djar- 
rahiya near al-Mawsil. According to one story, 
Kuraish had him assassinated. 

Bibliography. Ibn al-Athir, ed. Tornberg, 
ix. 94—403; Ibn Khallikan, ed. Wustenfeld, 
NO^ 745, transl. by de Slane, iii. 415 sqq.-.^ Ibn 
^akir al-Kutubi, Fa-wat al-Wafayat., ii. 131^^.; 
Ibn Khaldun, aBibar., iv. 257—264; al-Hilai 
al-.'Jabi’, Kitab al-lVuzara% ed. Amedroz, Index; 
Weil, Gc-si-h. d. Chalifen., iii. 50, 52, 68 ry., 
78, 87, 89, 92. (K. V. Zetterst6en) 

^ARYA, a village or small town {balad)- 
It is not now used of a large town or city 
{titadind) unless it is qualified by an epithet de- j 
noting greatness ; but in the Kurban, where the word 
is of frequent occurrence, it is applied without a 
qualifying epithet to cities of whatever size, 
including Mekka and Jerusalem. It is now used 
chiefly of such villages and small towns as are in 
India styled mawdi\ that is to say fiscal units 
which aie not the chief town of any district or 
local area. 


Bibliography', 'I'he lexica s. v. 

(!'. \V. Haig) 

ai.-KASAB, a town in South Arabia in 
the Wadi Baihan. The town comprises 12 strong 
castle-like buildings and 400 houses — the Jewish 
quarter 50 houses — • and is surrounded by palm- 
groves. It has four main streets with shops in which 
a busy trade is carried on. 'I'he goods come mainly 
from 'Aden and are brought \ ia Biil-IIaf. Cotton, 
which is much grown here, is used for the manu- 
facture of excellent cloths which are much sought 
after in South Arabia. Indigo is also much cul- 
tivated and a number of dyeworks produce the 
well-known blue-coloured mateiial which is in 
great demand throughout the south. There are also 
seven sesame-mills in the town. In addition to 
cotton and indigo, the fertile soil yields wheat, 
barley, millet, the red variety {^pennisetiim spica- 
tum Kbrn.').^ and summer-millet, dates, grapes and 
vegetables. The Jews of al-K.asab, the capital of 
Baihan, are, as almost everywhere in South Arabia, 
mainly silversmiths and leather workers. 

Bibliography. C. Landberg, Arabica., v., 
Leiden 1898, p. 30 — 34. (A. Grohmann) 

KASABA means primarily the interior part of 
a country or town and hence a fortified castle, 
such as is occupied by a commander and his for- 
ces, and the town in which such a castle stands, 
the chief town of a district. It is also applied to 
a new well. In India, where it is locally pro- 
nounced hasba., it is applied to the chief town of 
a pargana or ntahall.^ which is the smallest sub- 
division of a fiscal district, and is distinct from 
the mawdp.. the village or small town which is a 
complete fiscal unit, and from the maara^ or 
hamlet, which is included in the area and in 
the fiscal accounts of the vmwdf of which it is 
an off-shoot. 

Bibliography. Besides the lexica: Tht Im- 
perial Gazetleer of India., Oxford. 

(T. VI. Haig) 

In the Muslim East, the name is especially ap- 
plied to the citadel in fortified towns in opposition 
to the rest of the town. It is the centre of defence 
and also the governor’s residence. Sometimes it is 
a town beside the town. It is not uncommon to 
find the two parts of the city taking opposite 
sides and having violent quarrels. The history of 
Fez, Tara or Rabat give numerous examples of 
this. The hasba developed in the Maghrib especially 
after the Almohad period (twelfth century); the 
great ornamental gateways (usually single and 
simply swung, differing from the outer, more 
complicated of towns), which were built at this 
time between a town and its hasba (a dialectical 
form of the word) are among the most beautiful 
monuments that survive from this brilliant period 
(e.g. the gate of the Kasba of the Udaiya at Rabat, 
Bab Agnaw at Marrakush). 

Under the Sherifi dynasties of Morocco (from 
the xviih century) and especially under the 'Ala- 
wids (xviith century to the present day) the word 
was commonly used to designate little forts of 
very simple plan, built here and there in the 
country where the sovereign maintained small gar- 
risons to watch the country; the name is also 
given near the towns to the different cantonments 
supplied by particular tribes liable for military 
service (Ka,sba of the Filala, K. of the Sbirarda 
at Fez &c.). 

Europeans extend the word more or less legi- 
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timately in the country to the dwellings of im- 
portant ka'ids or to large fortified towns in the 
— and in certain towns (Algiers, for example) 
to the native quarter. (H. Basset) 

KASAM (a.) (verb aksamd)^ is with yamln the 
general term for oath. As kasama means “to 
divide”, we seem to have here the usual transition 
between the meanings “to cut” and “to decide” 
so that kasam would be the deciding, strong word 
(cf. □pp)i halafa\ which also 

means swearing, would be used in special circum- 
stances (see the art. hilf). 

The oath plays a great part in the social life 
of the Arabs and is mentioned by Zuhair (Z>ra’3«, 
i. 40) as the principal means of asceitaining the 
truth, along with interrogation by a person in 
authority and absolute clearness. The oath is the 
word into which the person taking it puts his 
whole strength. As the tribe forms a moral unit 
with joint responsibility, the oath in important 
matters becomes a tribal oath. This, called kasama^ 
consists in 50 men of the tribe swearing to their 
being right; this may be the oath of an accuser 
{Hamasa^ ed. Freytag, p. 25; Abu Hisham, ed. 
Wiistenfeld, p. 777 sq. etc.) or an oath of pur- 
gation (Zaid b. 'All, ed. Griffini, p. 230, 
al-BuWjarl, Manakib at-Ansar^ bab 27). Those 
participating swear not as witnesses — on the 
contrary, they need not have been present at the 
deed — but as responsible persons. That the 
swearer stakes his whole soul on his word is often 
expressly stated in the wording of the oath. 
He swears upon his soul or upon his life {Innafsi^ 
Hhayatl^ la-amrl or simply ''amrl)^ upon his honour 
and strength or upon particular things with which 
honour is associated, for example the forelock or 
the lance (liamasa, p. 441, verse 5); this oath is 
exactly the same as that by the tribe or by kin- 
ship (Sura iv. I ; Tarafa, Dnmin^ N”. 4, verse 72, 
in Ahlwardt, The Dimans of the si.r ancient Ara- 
bic Poets^ etc.) or the very common oath by the 
fathers {wa-abl^ wa-^addika etc.) and by the god 
who supports the life of the swearer, in the Hidjaz 
especially by Manat, al-'Uzza and al-Lat (Well- 
hausen, Reste arab. Heid.^^ p. 26, 34; Ibn al- 
Kalbi, Kitab al-Asnam^ ed. Ahmad Zaki Basha, 
Cairo 1332 [1914], p- 14, 16 J?-, 19); among 
Muslims one also swears by the faith. The man 
taking the oath puts all that he values on his 
word. It is assumed that falsehood aud injustice 
are negative forces so that a false oath imperils 
the soul and all that is precious to it. The oath 
is a pledge to God i^ahdii ’'lldhi^ mithaku 
'Ilahi^ dhimmatn 'Ilahi) and if the person taking 
it lies or does not keep his promise (waf a ) he 
imperils his own soul and offends the divine being. 
The oath therefore has often the form of a hypo- 
thetical surrender of {barlPci) the things the swearer 
values most, e. g. and barfun min hawli 'llahi 
wa-kuwwatihi in fd’altu kadha (cf. al-Tabari, iii. 
618, 10; 622, 5, 9 sq.\ al-Mas'udi, ed. Paris, vi. 
296; al-Ya'kubi, ed. Houtsma, i. S^S 5°9 ■f?;)- 
Formulae of this kind are common in the official 
oath taken by different ranks in the Mamluk king- 
dom (al-'Umari, al-Tcdrlf bi ' l-Mustalah al-^arlf^ 
Cairo 1312, p. 146 — 164; al-Kalkashandl, Subh 
al-A^sfia^ xiii., Cairo 1337 [1918], p. 205 sqqf- 
The bard^a oath is connected with another kind 
of oath, invoking a curse upon oneself in 
certain contingencies. This is a formula like the fol- 


lowing; “May Allah slay me if I do not kill thee”; 

“I will eat blood if I do not do such and such 
a thing”. Of frequent occurrence is this formula : 
“May my hand waste away if I do this (or do 
not do it)” e. g. al-Nabigha, v. 39; Ibn Hisham, 
p. 830, ts). Ibn al-Farid, for example, swears with 
the exclamation hddhi yadi “this hand of mine!” 
(line 264 of his a/-X’Ki5;'3, ed. Kairo 1319)- 

The Prophet said on one occasion ; “May 1 be 
wretched and despised if lam not just” (al-BukharT, 
ii. 306, s; cf. al-ICastallanI,vi. 57). This form of oath 
is used in the //'«« ceremony when married people 
take oaths in giving evidence against one another in 
cases of alleged adultery (Sura xxiv. 6 — 9; cf. 
juynboll, Handhnch des isldmischen Gesetzes^ p. 192). 

A curse can also have a positive value and be 
used to strengthen an assertion, as in katalahn 
'lldhu md asdja’-ahu^ i. e. “May Allah slay him. 
How brave he is”. The curse is here used U- 
'l-ta-adjdjtib^ as in Sura Ixxiv. 19, 20 (see al- 
Baidawl on the passage). The expression already 
mentioned “May my hand waste away” is often 
used in this way. 

The taking of a vow is connected with the 
invocation of a curse upon oneself under certain 
conditions. It is especially common as an oath of 
vengeance among the Arabs; thus Imruu ’1-Kais 
says he will neither eat meat nor drink wine nor 
anoint himself with oil nor touch a woman nor 
wash the djandba off his head until he has taken 
vengeance (^A rhdni^ viii. 68, 17 ry.; cf. 68, 2; ix. 
149, 2; xiii. 69, s; I'm Hisham, p. 980, 3 sq.\ 
543, 5 6tc.). To take this vow (tiadbr) is called 

nadhara. The man concerned dedicates himself 
thereby and takes an increased obligation i^ahd') 
upon himself. Such oaths are as a rule taken before 
a battle {Hamdsa^ p. 301; ‘Antara, xxi. 84 etc.). 
Vice versa, one may give force to one’s word by 
taking a special obligation upon oneself in case of 
breaking it. This pledge, of course, must be in- 
violable in character and usually takes one of three 
forms; giving of camels to be sacrificed, releasing 
of slaves (male or female) or divorce from a wife. 
These pledges may be made more or less severe; 
thus one can promise to divorce or release present 
and future wives and slaves (e.g. al-Ya'kabI, p. 
505 sq.^ 509 r?., and in the oaths taken by officials 
of the Mamluks), a kind of oath which was banned 
by al-Shafi'i but nevertheless often occurs (cf. “he 
swore by his wife”, Zaid b. 'Ali, ed. Griffini, p. 
205 10 sq.). In taking the oath one must endeavour 
to remember its character as a serious, sacred ex- 
pression. It is best to swear at sacred places, 
in ancient times at the holy stone or idol (A^ani, 
ix. Qsq.). In pre-Islamic days and later the Ka'ba 
was a particularly favourite place for taking an 
oath (Ibn Hisham, p. 317, is; Ibn al-Kalbl, p. 19; 
al-Tabari, iii. 861, 4 sqq.), especially by at-^atim 
(aFTabarl, i. 3464, .0); this oath is still 
a very strong one (Snouck Hurgronje, Mekka, u. 
306- al-BatanOni, al-Rihlat al-Hidjdzlya, Cairo 1329, 
p. 127). One swears by the tombs of saints at the 
same time laying a hand on the tomb (see e.g. 
Jaussen, Coutumes des Arabes an fays dc Moab, 
p. 311; Musil, Arabia Petraca.^ iii. 338, 342), just 
as a hand is laid on the northern window of the 
tomb of the Prophet in Medina, in taking an oath 
iShibdk al-Tawla, see e.g. al-Batannni, of. cit., p. 
246). Oaths are taken in the mos<iue, for e.xample, 
especially on the viinbar (e.g. al-Tabari, ii. 92, 18 
I sq.). Special seasons make the oath more serious, 
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notably the period after the salri/ al-^asr (>ee 
Goldziher in the Archiv fur Kcligionswtsi , i\. 297 
sqqf There is evidence of oaths in connection with 
sacrifice from the pre-Islamic period (Zuhaii, i. 
50; Hamasa^ p. 423, 10). Swearing by the sacrificial 
animals is common, still more frequent by the lord 
of the sacrificial animals (e g. Hamasa^ 7 ■ 5i verse 6). 
Among the traditional forms of oath is the hula. 
According to al-Djawharl, Sihah^ s. v., it consists 
in taking the oath by the fire of the tribe into 
which salt is thrown. This ceremony, referred to by 
al-Kumait (al-ffashimiyat.^ ed. Horovitz, N®. 4, verse 
36), still survives (I.andberg, Arahica., v. 133 ry.). 

The magic circle is often used at the present 
day; this, which is sometimes divided by lines at 
right angles, often has something put in it, such 
as dung, ashes or a piece of cloth. One solemn 
oath consists in sticking a sword in the giouiid 
in the centre of the circle and placing ants beside 
it; this is the shenile wa-nemle oath. Sometimes one 
takes a piece of wood in the hand and swears “by 
the life of this wood” ; this is the din aldud. Other 
popular customs could be mentioned, such as laying 
a hand on the tent-pole, taking bread and coffee in 
the hand, turning towards the kihla etc. (see the 
works of Musil, Jaussen, Landberg, Rurckhardt and 
Doughty). Increasing the gravity of the oath by 
various procedures is acknowledged in official Islam 
and called la^lis al-yamtn or ta'^zlm al-yamin ; for 
example, the Kurban or al-Bukhaii’s Sahih is placed 
in the bosom while the oath is being taken (cf. 
Goldziher, Die Zahiriltn^ p. 115; l ane, Manners 
and Customs 3, i. 168, 470). Great oaths are 
called Atman baligha (Sara Ixviii. 39; cf. ^ahd 
aimanihim.^ Sura v. 58; vi. tog; xvi. 40). 

The oath formulae give the substance of 
the oath. Apart from special kinds of oaths such 
as the curse and the vow, the usual formula is 
for that by which one swears to be introduced by 
a particle. The most common particles in this 
connection are <5/, la and leu, which are all used 
in solemn oaths {tuallahi^ wa-bi-'llahi -wa-ialldhi)-., 
the two last mentioned are not so freely used as 
In. The particle bi is the common preposition “in 
combination with ; ta is probably the termination 
as in amanata or haydta \ tva is an intensive particle 
like A/, which is used particularly in the formula 
la-’-amri^ la-amruka “by my (thy) life”, etc. 

Other demonstrative particles occur in oaths such 
as a, /i5, or sometimes the simple accusative is 
used; abbreviations of aimunun like aimu Imtt 
uni., mu etc. are also sometimes used as particles 
in oaths. There are several linguistic peculiarities 
associated with oath formulae; for example, a nega- 
tive can be omitted after the oath; vice versa, we 
find occasionally in the Kur'an a negative la before 
the oath, which is apparently intended to give it 
particular emphasis. A further intensification of 
the oath is expressed by prefi.xing la to the follow- 
ing verb (on the grammatical point cf. al-Mufassal 
ed. Broch, p. 163 sqq.-, Ibn Ya'ish, ed. Tahn’ 
p. 289 sqq.). ’ 

Ju.st as an oath is taken at a holy place or at 
a sacrifice, so we find oaths taken by the place 
or by the sacrifice (or by its lord). The Ka'ba and 
all that belongs to it as well as the pilgrimage 
are u.sed in oaths in continually changing phrases 
1 he old_ Arabs_ swore specially by their gods and 
f.ither-. The iahin'a often swore by natural phe- 
nomena (Ibn Hi.sham, It, ^). It is in keeping with 
the character of the oath that in Islam swearing 


l)y Allah is ahuie ted. hut tluit, on the other 

haiiti, s\Neaun;4 hy tathci'>, ■“.auU', and especially by 
the I’rophcf (hy the tond) of the I’lophet, A^hani^ 
vi. 91, 13) i> found in ever) day life. Swearing by 
one’s f.ilher \ia-s particulaily forludden liy the 
Prophet (al-Hukhiin, iv- -2^)3) hut it is sometimes used 
by ^Cmar aiul Abu Pakr (al-Bukharp li. 444, 5) 
and even by the Propliet himself ('Muslim, com- 
mentaty of al-Xauawi, iv 99). It is a good Muslim 
oath to swear “hy the ! .ord of my father” (al- 
Bukhau, ii. 203, 15) 01 “h) the I.(>rd of the 

Ka^ba, of the sacrificial animals” etc.) The Piophet 
also swear') by lii.s honour {'Zaid b. ^Ali, ed. 
Giiflfini, p. 104, 4). The formula may call God 
to witness, as, for example, “God knows that 
I am not lying", “Gotl is witness that I am 
saying this”, etc. God is often referied to by 
some descriptive phrase; for example, “by Him 
Who sent Muhammad wdth truth", while a Jew 
says “Musa” for “Muhammad”. The oath can also 
be adapted to particular situations; many have 
their favourite oaths; the Prophet, for example: 
“by Him in Whose hand my soul is”, etc. The 
oath is intensified by repealing the formula three 
or more times. 

One is freed fiom an oath to fulfil a vow, 
when one has perfoimcd it {abana or hallala 
yanniiafi). “Discharge from the oath” {^tahillai al- 
may mean a small (juautity or a shoit period 
of time, literally: sufiicient f^r release from the 
vow (cf. al-BuUiari, i. 316, n; iv. 265, 12, with 
, Sura xix. 72; Umaiya b. Abi ’I-Salt, ed Schulthess, 
xxiti. 14), The man, to whom someone has 
vowed to do something, nnay, however, release 
the latter from his oath. The latter is allowed 
to disregard his oath if higher considerations 
demand it. There is evidence from the Muslim as 
well as the pre-Muslim period that such a solemn 
promise was accompanied by the taking off or 
rending of certain articles of clothing (al-Wakidi, 
transl, by Wellhausen, p. 197; al-Tabari, iii. 862, 
14 sq^. Release from a vow is obtained among 
the modern Beduins by a sacrifice. One may bind 
others with an oath if one conjures them. The 
formula is often of this kind: “I call {na^ada) God 
to thee” or “I mention (dhakkara) God to thee”. 
But it is an oath of the speaker and it depends 
upon the relation between the latter and the person 
adjured whether the latter will fulfil the vow; in 
such forms of oath appeal is often made to mutual 
friendship or relationship (e.g. Lisan^ vi. 428, 7 
Hamasa^ p. 254 middle). One can also appeal to 
God. “A servant of God is one whose oath God 
redeems when he appeals to him” (aTBukhari, ii. 
i68, 19, 204, 2). God is more pressingly conjured, 
if the appeal is made through one of His favourites, 
like the Prophet {jaivassul bi- l-Nabt). MaVuf al- 
Karl^I is said to have advised a disciple to call 
upon God through him (al-Kushairi, Risala^ Cairo 
*330, p. 9, 23). 

Between the popular use of the oath among the 
ancient Arabs and in Islam there is no essential 
difference, as is clear from what we have already 
said. But there are special rules regarding the oath 
in Islam. In the Kurban, especially in the older 
SuiVs, the oaths taken by the kahins by natural 
phenomena are usual (Sura Ivi. 74; Ixxxi. 15 — 
Ixxxvi. i; Ixxxix. i — 3; xci. I — 7 etc.); we also 
have instances of swearing by the Kurban (xxxvi. 

I ; xxxviii. 2 1 ; xliv. i ; 1. i), by the angels (xxxvii. i), 
by the Last Day (Ixxvii. i) etc. Iblfs swears by 
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God’s majesty (xxxviii. 23) and we have evidence 
(Zaid b. ‘Air, ed. Griffini, p. 286, , sy.) that God 
swears by His majesty and grandeur (cf. for the 
oaths in the Kuran Ibn al-Kaiyim, A'i/ai Aksam 
al-Kiir^an^ Mekka 1321). Two passages in the 
Kurban are of special importance for the use of the 
oath. In Sura v. 91 and ii. 224 sq. it is said that 
inconsidered expressions (laghw) in oaths can be 
(broken and) expiated. The context in both passages 
makes it probable that the references are to vows 
of abstention, sometimes from food, sometimes 
from women. Vows of the last mentioned kind, 
called r/a’, are limited to four months (ii. 226), 
in connection with ii. 224 ry., after which time 
they must be expiated or the man must divorce 
the wife. A particular vow of this kind {zihar) in 
which the husband says “Thou art henceforth as 
the back of my mother to me {ka-zahri wnmi)" 
is especially condemned in Srlra xxxiti. 4; Iviii. 2, 

4 sq. (see Juynboll, Handhuch des isldmischen 
Gesetzes.^ I.eiden and Leipzig 1910, p. 224 sqq.\ 
Sachau, Muh. Reckt^ 1897, p. 13, 68 sqq.). 

The practice of atonement for sitch oaths 
after repenting of having taken them seems to be 
taken from the Jews (cf. Mishna., N^darlm.^ and 
Xezr., V. 4 jy.). In Sura Ixvi. 2 we read “God hath 
prescribed you the dissolution of your oaths” and 
this prescription is applied to a case in which the 
Prophet had sworn to his wife Hafsa not to touch 
the slave-girl Mariya, which he later regretted 
(cf. al-Tabari, Tafsli\ xxviii. 90 sqq ). 

Among haditlis first place must be given to a 
saying of the Prophet; “I never take a vow with- 
out being prepared to expiate it if I see that an- 
other is better and adopting the better”. In this 
and similar sayings, which are collected by al- 
Bukhari, Muslim and other traditionists (see Ki/ab 
al-Ahndn lua- l-Niidhur')^ the expiation of vows 
is recommended in cases other than vows of 
abstention. On the other hand it is insisted that 
one should keep one’s oath (Sura xvi. 93, 96; 
cf. iii. 71; Iviii. 15, 17, 19 etc.) and carrying out 
what one has sworn to do {ibrdr al-muksani) is 
mentioned by al-Bukharl, ii. 99, 3, among the seven 
principal requirements. It is only in Paradise that 
there are no such pledges, for there vows are 
fulfilled and oaths disposed of (Umaiya b. Abi 
’1-Salt, ed. Schulthess, xli. 23). But an oath must 
always give place to a higher consideration. It is 
therefore recommended not to take an oath without 
adding the istithn^ (the formula “if God so will ’) 
(al-Bukharl, iv. 280; Muslim, comment, of al-Nawawi, 
iv. 106; Zaid b. 'All, ed. Grifiini, p. 463). 

These statements in the Kur’an and in the 
Sunna form the foundation of the Fikh system 
on the subject. According to this, the person 
taking the oath must be vtukallaj.^ he must be 
acting deliberately as a free agent and intend the 
oath. He must not take an oath to commit a 
sin: views are divided on the question whether 
such an oath is valid at all. One can only swear 
by God, either by His existence or by one of 
His names or attributes. The oath by the Prophet 
is recognised by some Hanbalis but in general is 
not considered a binding oath. The bar'ia oath 
already mentioned is not recognised by the Fikh. 
The breaking of a vow {h'lnQi) is considered a 
duty in certain cases, when one has sworn to 
commit a sin. The tla already referred to most 
be broken within four months if the man does 
not divorce his wife^ after the zikur the wife 
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must at once be divorced or the vow must be 
expiated. 

Expiation (kaffara) consists, according to 
Sura V. 91, in setting free a slave, feeding ten 
poor men or clothing the same number; for those 
who cannot afford this, three days’ fasting is equi- 
valent. The things to be done are described in 
detail in the Fikh books. In the ild' the ex- 
piation is the same as in other oaths while in the 
zihdr it consists in releasing a slave who is a 
believer or fasting for two months or feeding 60 
poor people (Sura Iviii. 4 — 5). The Muslim law 
recognises the oath of affirmation as well as the 
vow to perform. The foimer only occurs in law- 
suits. A special case is formed by the kasdma al- 
ready mentioned which was taken over from the 
ancient Arabs. It is limited in Islam to trial for 
murder and consists of 50 oaths which can be 
sworn by one or more individuals. The oath is 
imposed on the accuser but only in connection 
with certain indications {lawtJC) which must be 
regularly ascertained. If the accuser refuses to take 
the oath, the 50 oaths are applied to the accused; 
if he refuses they apply again to the accuser. In 
other cases the principle in Islam is that the 
onus of proof is on the accuser and the accused 
has to take the oath. Witnesses as a rule do not 
take an oath; witnesses to the will of a testator 
who has died in a foreign country are an ex- 
ception (Sura V. 105}. If the plaintiff has only 
one of the two necessary witnesses, the oath of 
one of the parties may take the place of the se- 
cond witness (al-Bukhari, ii. 158 r?-)- When the 
plaintiff has not valid proofs, the oath is put to 
the defendant ; if he declines to take it, it is put 
to the plaintiff {yamm al-raJd). Perjury on ac- 
count of some crime is called yamin al-ghamus 
by Muslim scholars, an expression which origin- 
ally meant a peculiarly binding oath. Such oaths 
can be expiated in the above fashion, according 
to the school, if they are false, according 

to other views they cannot. Ihe latter hold that 
expiation only applies to vows. 

The formalism of the legal system opens the 
way for all kinds of artifices by which an oath 
can be broken, yet formally kept. There thus aro^ 
a whole literature regarding such subterfuges ; the 
best known work is al-Khassaf’s Aitab al-Iltyal 
wa-'l-mamridi (ed. by Joseph Schacht [autogr.j, 
Hannover 1923; printed Cairo 1314)- 

Bibliography. J. Wellhausen, ResU ara- 
bischen Heidenlums'^., 1897, p- 128 ry., 186 ry?.; 

I Goldziher, Abhandlungen zttr arabtschen Rht- 
lologie, 1896, 1 1—120-, O. Jacob, Allarab^ 
scAa Beduincnleben\ 1897, p. 174, 219, Ih. 
W. Juynboll, Handbuch des islamischen Oeselzes^ 

1910, p. 192, 225 ry., 266—270, 315 ry.; F.. 
Sachau, Muhammtdanisches fire.*/, 1897, Index, 

Jobs Pedersen, Der F.id bei den Semtten 

sowie die Stellung des Sides im Islam, 1914- 
(JoHs. Pedersen) 

al-KASAS “the story”, title of Sura xxviii. of 
he KmCan, 'taken from vs. 25. See farther k.ssa 
KASB. The root occurs a large number ot 
imes in the Kur’an with the meanings, “seek”, 
‘attain”, “earn”, “work” (good and evil); see 
" C Torrey, The Conttnercial Theological Terms 
^ the Koran (Leiden 1892), p. 27 sqq- 
S'dldeke’s note there. Stems 1. and viii are^ used 
synonymously although al-Baidawi on Kurin u. 
!86 (Fleischer’s ed., i. 143, 21), following al- 

50 
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ZamaUisharf on the same passage, tries to show 
that there is more personal, leBexive force 
in viii. Hence kasb and iktisah mean much the 
same. There are two technical us.ages. I. It is 
equivalent to the iktisab of the .^sh'arites. “The 
action of a creature is created, originated, pro- 
duced by Allah but it is ‘acquired’ i^maksTib) by 
the creature, by which is meant its being brought 
into connection with his power and will without 
there resulting any effect from him in it or any 
introduction to its existence, only that he is a 
locus (niahalt) for it” fal-Djurdiani on nl-AIa-t'akif 
of al-idji, Bulak 1266, p. 515). Al-Ghazali, per- 
haps desiring to emphasize the personal acceptance, 
apparently preferred iktisab-^ see his statement in 
the Ihy'a (ed. with comm, of al-Murtada al-Zabldi, 
ii. 165 sqq.') and the elaborate commentaries the- 
reon. Al-RazI on Kurban ii. 286 (ed. Cairo 130S, 
ii. 388) states the different views as to the two 
terms. Al-Sanusi in his Mukaddima (ed. Luciani, 
p. 68 sqq.^ also note p. 237) uses iklisdb only 
twice and evidently in the same sense as kasb'^ 
his statement is an extension of that of al-Djur- 
djani. This is the most subtle question in all 
Muslim Katam {adakk min kasb nl-As/fait) but 
it may be guessed that al-Asli^arl wished only to 
explain our consciousness of freedom to choose 
and that his explanation was that this conscious- 
ness is a separate creation by Allah in the mind ; 
man for him was an automoton with conscious- 
ness as part of the machinery. The later muta- 
kallims, especially under the influence of the more 
ethical Maturldite system, turned it otherwise; cf. 
e. g. al-Taftazani in his commentary on the 
of al-Nasaft (a Maturldite), Cairo 1321, p. <)i sqq. 
II. Kasbi aud ikiisabi are applied to that know- 
ledge (V/zn) which belongs to created things and 
is attained by the voluntary (rMfr>«z-0 application 
of secondary causes (asbab), (a) like reason and 
consideration of premises in deduction and (b) like 
listening and turning the eye in sense perception. 
They are thus wider than istidlall which applies 
only to reasoning. Darurl., “necessary”, is some- 
times opposed to iktisabi and sometimes to istid- 
lali. Others arrange thus: knowledge in a created 
being is of two kinds, (a) daruri and ( 3 ) iktisabi- 
in the acquisition of {b) the asbdb are of three 
kinds, the healthy senses, reliable narrative, ra- 
tional consideration {nazar)-., nazar is of two kinds 
immediate intuition (badiha) and A/rV/a/, deduction 
(al-Taftazani oin the ^AkaHd of al Na.safi, p. 39ra.- 
also al-Djurdjanl on al-Mawdkif.^ p. 16, 21). ’ 

Btbhography: Is given above; add for 

both uses. Did. of Techn. Derms.^ p, 1243 sq. 

„ (D. B. Macdonald.) 

KASF. [See khusuf]. ' 

KASH, the modern Shahr-i Sabz (“green town” 
on account of the fertility of its surroundings) a’ 
town in Bukhara on what was once the great 
trade route between Samarkand and Balkh. Ac- 
cording to Chinese authorities, Kash (Chinese 
transcription K’ia-sha or Kie-shuang-na, also K’iu- 
saa, as a town Ki’-she) was founded at the be- 
ginning of the seventh century a. d.; cf. J. Mar- 
quMt, Chronologic der^altturkischen inschriften 
Leipzig ,898, p. 57; Erdnsahr etc., Berlin igoi’ 
?1 Chavannes, Documents sur Us Tou- 

kme (Turcs) occidentaux , St. Petersburg 1903 
p. 146. 'lakats statement (Mu-djam, ed. Wustem 

h authority of Ibn Makula, 

who died in 473 (1080/1), that in Ma wW 


al-\ahr the name was e\Lr\ulu‘ie pi'inounced A'/jj' 
very doubttul ; for the later j)eriod the pro- 
nunciation A'(‘sA i-s proved hy the fiequenlly re- 
curring expres-^itin Ki^5h~i Dilkcih. The accounts 
i of (he Arab conquest are discus-^cd by Marquart 
in particular Tinla/i)\ see Index). The Kesk of 
I the Samaiiid period is described very fully by the 
I Aiab geographeis (/>//'/. Aiab^ ed. de 

Goeje, i., al-Ktakhii, p 324; 11. Ibn Hawkal, 

' p. 375 hi., al-Mukaddasi. p. 282). The town 
I in those ilays was a third of a Ji^isakh (about a 
j mile) in length and breadth : the old city (tnadina^ 

I Persian shahnstan') as well as> the citaded 
I were already deserted, only the outer town {t'abaif) 

\ was inhabited; in the vicinity of the earlier Kash 
! a new Ionmi was arising, d'his suggests that the 
I modern town has a site diffeicnt from that of the 
Ka^ which existed before the Muslim conquest. 
Nothing is known of other transfeiences of the 
site. Ka^ is never mentioned in the history of 
the Mongol conquest, so that it must have sub- 
mitted to the Mongols (617=1220) without re- 
sistance. The name Shahr-i Sabz first appears 
— on coin.s also — about the middle of the eighth 
(fourteenth) century. .Many buildings were erected 
in Kash by Timur, who belonged to the district 
of Kash, and his contemporaries; thereon cf. W. 
Barthold in Zapiski old. arkh. obsbe,^ xxiii. 

I Si/. Especially famous is the palace Ak Saray 
built at the end of 782 (beginning of 1380) by 
builders from cf. .^araf al-Din Yazdi, 

Nri:.ie.^ Calcutta 18S7 — 8, i. 301 s^., and 
the notices by Nizam al-I)in Shami and “^Abd al- 
Razzak Samarkand] in W. Barthold, Vingheg i 
ego tvremya., Petrograd 1918, p- 23; very little 
survives of this palace; on the inscriptions cf. N, 
Siinyakowskiy in Profokoll Turk. Kruzka Lyub. 

V. 114 s</. As late as the tenth (sixteenth) 
century Kash or Shahr-i Sabz is described by 
Hafiz-i Tani^ (^Abd Allah Name., MS. of the 
Asiat. Museum, 574 age, f. 87b) as an important 
town usually governed by a prince of the ruling 
house, while the administration of Nasaf or Kar^i 
[q. V,] could be left to a military official {^Darughd), 
At the present day the situation is reversed and 
Shahr-i Sabz is an unimportant town in com- 
parison with Kar^i, the result of the political 
changes in the twelfth (eighteenth) century. The 
district of Shahr-i Sabz is surrounded by hills on 
north, south and east, so that it can hardly be 
expected that this region will be soon linked up 
with the railway system, while Kar^i is already 
connected by railway with Bukhara and Tennedh; 
the town of ^ahr-i Sabz has therefore little pro- 
spect of renewing its prosperity. 

Bibliography. G. Le Strange, The Lands 
of the Eastern Caliphate.^ Cambridge 19057 P* 
469 sq.'^ W. Barthold, Turkestan w epokhu nion- 
golskago nashestwiya.^ ii., St. Petersburg 1 900, 
p. 134 with corrections, p. 5^4; ^ 

istorii oroshyniya Turkestana St. Petersburg 
i 9 Mi p. 125 (W. Barthold) 

KASHAN (in Arab authors often Kashan), a 
town in 'Irak 'A^jami (al-Djibal, Media) three 
days’ journey from Isfahan and twelve farsakKf 
from Kumm. It is an ancient town which is said 
to have been rebuilt by Zubaida, wife of Hainn 
al-Rashid. The heat there is excessive in summer, 
but the winter is very mild. Water, which is 
scarce, is brought by an aqueduct from the spring 
at the castle of Fin outside the town, to which 
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the inhabitants go on pilgrimage once a year. 
The melons and figs of this locality are esteemed. 
Large numbers of big, black and very dangeious 
scorpions are found there. The natives are all 
Shfis and were already noted for their devotion 
to the twelve Imams at a time when this part 
of the world was still Sunni. In expectation of 
the return of the hidden Imam, they used to go 
out every morning with great ceremony to be ready | 
to meet him ; after a long wait they returned home 
disappointed but not discouiaged. Almost the same 
thing was done at Hilla (Cl. Iluart, llistoire des 
Arabes, ii. 324 — 5). 

The town was destroyed by an earthquake in 
the reign of the Wakil Karim lOian Zand, who 
had it rebuilt. Situated in the centie of a fertile 
plain, it was surrounded iiy walls flanked with 
towers, with a deep ditch running all round; it 
had six gates. Although not veiy impoitant (15,000 
inhabitants of whom 300 were Jews at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century), it is one of the prettiest 
tow'ns in Persia; its streets are clean and paved. 
Accoiding to A. Williams Jackson, Persia Past 
and Present^ New-York 1906, p. 410, it has now 
about 20,000 inhabitants. Its manufactures are 
cauldrons, silks embioklered with gold and silver 
flowers, plain stuffs with strips of colour and 
a kind of velours. Gold, silver and steel are 
worked there. It has become especially famous 
for the plaques of faience called Kashi [q. v.], 
of which there was no longer any trace as early 
as 1808. 

Bibliography. Bibl. Geogr. Arab.^ i., al- 
Istakhri, p. 197, 7, to— n, 201; ii., Ibn Hawkal, 
P- 259, 16—17, 2 ^ 4 ) '“-i al-Muljaddasi, p. 390, 
392, n. a\ Yakut, Mu''dja>n, ed. Wustenfeld, 
iv. 15; Hamd Allah Mustawfl, Nnzhat ai-Kulub., 
Gibb Mem. Series, vol. xxiii. 67 — 68 (transl. p. 
71 — 2); Barbitr de Meyuard, Diet, de la Perse., 
p. 434 — 5; Schefer, Chrest. pe/ sa/ie, ii. 129; 
Le Strange, The Lands of the Eastern Caliphate, 
p. 2og; Olivier, Voyage etc., Paris 1807, iii. 
96 — 97; J. Moiier, A seecnd Journey through 
Persia, London 181S, p. i6i — 2; W. Ouseley, 
Travels, London 1819 — 23, iii. 86 — 94; M“>® 
Dieulafoy, I.a Perse etc., Palis 1887, p. 194 — 
212; R. Binning, Journal of two years travel, 
London 1857, ii. 186 sqq.-, E. Aubin, Rev. du 
Monde musulman, 1907, ii. 461 — 4; Chardin, 
Voyages, ed. Langles, Paris 1811, ii. 461 — 3, 
iii. i— ii._ (Cl. Huart) 

KASHANI. [See ‘abd al-razzak]. 

KASHANl, HadjdjI MIrza DjanI, the BabI 
historian, was a merchant of Kashan who, with 
two of his three brothers, Hadjdji Mtrza Isma'il 
Dahih and Hadjdji Mirza Ahmad, was among the 
earliest disciples of Mirza “^Ali Muhammad, the Bab. 
When the Bab, in 1847, was being conducted from 
Isfahan to his prison at Maku the brothers bribed 
his escort to allow him to be their guest for two 
days and two nights at Kashan. In the following 
year Kashani, with Baha’ Allah, Subh-i Azal and 
other prominent disciples, attempted to join the 
Babi insurgents of Shaikh Tabarsi near Barfurush 
in Alazandaran but was captured by the royal 
troops and imprisoned for some time at Amul, 
until ransomed by two merchants of KashSn. 

We find him always impelled, as it would appear, 
by religious zeal, now at Barfurush, now at Mashhad, 
now at Tihran.” The Bab was put to death on 
July 9 , *850, and Kashani occupied the next two 


years in writing his history of the movement, for 
which task he was qualified by personal acquaint- 
ance not only with the Bab, but with Subh-i Azal, 
Baha’ Allah and almost all the early apostles of 
the Babi religion and by detailed and accurate 
information of every event connected with the 
movement during the first eight years of its exist- 
ence. His history (which, for some mystical reason 
\ not readily comprehensible he styled Nuktat al- 
KdJ “the Poult of Kaf”), is accuiate, but is dis- 
figured by fulsome and almost idolatrous adulation 
of his hero and by coarse abuse of his persecutors. 
When Nasir al-Din Shah lesolved to stiike a blow 
at the adherents of the new religion, Kashani was 
forcibly removed from the shiine of Shah "Abd 
al-'^Azim, about six miles south of Tihran, where 
he had taken sanctuary, and thrown into piison, 
where he shared the cell of Baha' Allah. On Sept. 
15, 1852, he was put to death at Tihran in company 
with twenty-seven of his co-religionists. As an act 
of policy, in order to divert vengeance from him- 
self and his minister, the Shah handed the heretics 
over to various communities for execution and 
Kashani was delivered to Aka Mahdl, Malik al- 
Tudjdjar (“chief of the merchants”). According to 
one account he suffered death by the bowstring, 
and according to another the merchants and shop- 
keepers of the city inflicted wounds on him until 
he peiished. 

Of his brothers Isma'il died at Tihran and Ahmad, 
who, after the death of the Bab, recognised Subh-i 
Azal as his successor, was slain at Baghdad by 
some Baha'i’s, followers of Baha' Allah. 

Bibliography. Hadjdji Mirza Djani, 
Nuktat al-Kaf, ed. E. G. Browne in the Gibb 
Memorial Senes; Browne, A Traveller's Nar- 
rative, written to illustrate the Episode of the 
Bab, Cambiidge 1891 ; do.. The TeLrikji-i- 
Jadid, or Neiu History of Mirza ‘All Mu- 
hamm.’.d the Bab, Cambridge 1893. 

(T. W. Haig) 

KASHF, “uncover”, has two technical uses. 
1 . In prosody it is the elision of the seventh 
vowelled letter in the foot maftilatu, changing 
it to maf‘ula and farther to mafjdatun — a com- 
bination of wakf and kapp. This is often called 
kasf, “cut”, which is more probable; but that 
root has unlucky associations (Freytag, Darstel- 
lung der arabischen Verskunst, p. 87; De Sacy, 
Grani/naire arabe^, ii- — Traite de la Pro- 
sodic, Tab. iii.; Garcin de Tassy , Rhetor ique 
et Prosodic, p. 241; al-Djurdjaoi, al-Ta rifat, un- 
der kasf). — II. In the emotional religious life 
^tasaw7vuf) it is the broadest term for the un- 
veiiing of the mystic. When this is analyzed more 
carefully it is commonly divided into three: (i.) 
muhadara in which reason i^akl) is the means by 
proof' {burhdn)-, (ii.) mukashafa in which taught 
knowledge (V//«) is the means by explanation 
(baydh)-, (iii ) mushahada by means of immediate, 
personal experience {ytJrifa). By (i.) ilni al- 
yakin is reached by the arbab al- ukul', this is 
stiil in the realm of reason and is not really 
kashf. By (ii.) ‘ain al-yakln is reached by the 
ashab aNulum and by (iii.) hakk al-yakln is rea- 
ched by the asjiab al-ma‘drif-, the last is the im- 
mediate Vision of God and is sometimes called 
miLdyana (al-Kushairi, al-Risala, ed. with com- 
mentaries of Zakarlya al-Ansari and al-'Arusi, Bu- 
lak 1290, ii. p. 79 -'?‘/-; o" ‘his cf. R. Haitmann, 
al-Kuschairis Daistellung des Sujitums (,Turk. Bibl., 
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xviii.), p. 72 sqq.\ Hudjwlrf, Kashf al-^^ahjJull^ 
tiansl. Nicholson, p 373 sqq. and hy index. 

Bibliography: Is given above; add for 
both uses Diet, of leckn. Terms., ii. 1254. 

(D. B MACnONAl.ti) 

KASHGHAR, a town in Chinese Turke- 
stan, called Su-le in the oldest Chinese sources; 
the same name is still used in Chinese official 
documents. The name Kashghar first appears in 
Chinese transcription (K’iu-cha) in the T'ang-shu\ 
cf. E. Chavannes, Documents sur Us Tou-Kiue 
( /"arr-r) St. Petersburg 1903, p. 121 sq 

On the pre-Muhammadan Kashghar and the ruins ; 
of Buddhist buildings in the vicinity see A Stein, 
Ancient Khotan., Oxford i. 52 sq.\ do., 

Serindia., Oxford 1921, p. 80 sq. Arab armies did 
not reach Kashghar; the story of Kutaiba’s j 
campaign in 96 (715) is, as H. A. R. Gibb | 


the first prince buried th-’ie died in Muharram, 
424 (Dec. 7, 1032 — J.ui. 5, 1033) .rnd the last in 
Kadj.rb, 601 (Feb, 22 — March 23, 1205). During 
Mongol rule a madrasa was built in Kashghar by 
M.i.xuid Beg (cf. the art. lU'Kij.ARr^; in its library 
was the co()y of the Aihah of al-Djawharl used 
by Djamal Kuradii for his translation (E. Sachau 

and Ethe, Cat. of the I'ei sian Manuscripts of 

the Bodleian Library. (Ixford 1SS9. col. 983). 
Kashgliar was later under the rule of the Dughlat 
Amirs [see tlie article />« a/,/,7/]; tlie last of them, 
AbQ Eakr, reigned tdl 920 (1514). according to 
the st.atement of his relative Haidai Mirza [q. v.] 
forty-eight ye.ars (^TCrlhli-i Jlafildi. English trans- 
lation, London 1895, P- 253 and 32b); but this 
is contradicted by the author himself, who says 
that Kashghar was not conr|iiered by Abu Baler 
till 885 (1480/1). Abii Bakr is the founder of the 


{Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies., ii. 
467 sql) has shown, a mere legend. On the flight 
of a prince of Farghana to Kashghar in the time 
of the Caliph al-Mansur (755-775) see the article 
Farghana. In the Samanid period a Dihkdn of 
Kashghar with the name or title Tiighan Tegin 
is mentioned (Ibn al-.^thir, ed. Tornberg. viii. 37), 
with whom the rebel prince Ilyas b. Ishak took 
refuge; whether this Dihkdn had already adopted 
Islam is not mentioned. At a later date Satuk 
Boghra Khan is mentioned as the first Muslim 
Khan of Kashghar; in the oldest reference to him 
that we have (Djamal Kurashi in Barthold, Ttuke- 
stan w epokhu mongolskago nashesltviya, i., St. 
Petersburg 1898, p. 130 sq.) the date of his death 
is given as 344 (955). This story already contains 
features which are certainly legendary; in the story 
of the building of the first mosque we have the 
well-known folklore motif of the catting of an 
ox-skin into strips. The later legend, reproduced 
by F. Grenard {Journ. As., Ser. 9, vol. xv. try.), 
has not this feature hut contains many other 
legendary traits and absolutely false dates. The 
year 344 a. h. is perhaps too eaily as probably 
the story of the adoption of Islam by a numerous 
Turkish people (200,000 tents) in 349 (960) must 
be referred to the Turks of Kashghar; this story 
is found not only in Ibn al-Athir (viii. 396) but 
also in Ibn Uiskawayhi ( The Eclipse of the AMasid 
Caliphate, ed. Margoliouth and Amedroz, Oxford 
1921, text ii. 181, translation v. 196); the original 
source is probably Thabit b. Sinan al-SabP (cf. 
Ibn al-Athir, viii. 476 and 491; The Eclipse eic' 
Index). The tomb of Satuk Boghra Khan is in 
Artuc (now pronounced Artush) north of Kashghar, 
where it is still shown. 


Under the rule of the Ilek-Khans [q. v.] Kashg 
was politically the most important town in w 
IS now Chinese Turkestan; perhaps it was a 
the most important from the point of view 
culture. In the fifth (eleventh) century there 1 
already in existence a work in Arabic on 
history of the town, composed by Abu T-Fu; 
Abd al-Ghafir (or 'Abd al-Ghaffar) b. Hus 
al-.\Imai al-Kadjghari (sic!); the author’s fatl 
who survived his son (according to al-Sam'dni 
about ten years), died in 486 (1093). On fatl 
and son and the works of the latter see .al-Sam'a 
Aitab al-Ansab, ed. Margoliouth, Leiden-Lond 

Kumshi 

Barthold, etc., i. 123 sq. the rul 

were buried in_a special mausoleum (Arabic 
dqunbadha al-khakanlya) on the bank of the Tiime 


modern town. He destroyed the old fortress and 
in the last years of his reign rebuilt it on a new 
site, on the other side of the Ttimen on the tongue 
of land between this river and the K!z?l .Sa {ibid., 
p. 286 sq. and 295). 

Under the rule of the “.Mongid’’ Khans (cf. the 
Bibliography to the art. t AGHATAt-KHAN) and 
later under that of the Kalmucks and Chinese the 
capital of the district was no longer Kashghar 
but Yarkand; it is only quite recently, since the 
reconquest of the country by the Chinese in 1877, 
that Kashghar has again attained considerable im- 
portance as the residence of the Tao-T'ai, who is 
over the we^lern and southern part of Chinese 
Turkestan as far as the oasis of Cereen, and the 
residence of the Russian and English consuls. On 
Kashghar in 1873 see II. W. Bellew in Sir T. D. 
Fonsyth, Mission to Jat kand in iSyj, London 1875. 
On modern conditions see especially Koinilow, 
Kashghariya, Tashkent 1 903 (review by W. Barthold 
in Zapiski vast. otd. orkh. obshc., xv. 131 ry.) with 
plan of Kashghar on p. 268, and M. Hartmann, 
Chinesisch-Turkestan, Halle a/S. 1908, especially 
p. 45 sq., 89 sq., with plan of the town from 
Kornilow. The most important building in Kash- 
ghar and vicinity is Iladrat Apak, the tomb of 
the famous saint of the eleventh (seventeenth cen- 
tury) Kashghar is now also of greater importance 
than Yarkand for its intellectual life; Yarkand, 
“which, down to the conquest of Kaschgaria by 
the Chinese, was the political capital and also the 
principal centre of learning and sanctity, has now 
fallen behind Kaschgar. Its day is over” (M. Hart- 
mann, op. cit., p. 49). The number of its in- 
habitants is said to be about 50,000. 

(W. Barthold) 

KASHI (in Yakut; KashanI, KashI; in 
Batmta: KashanI), the name derived from that 
of the town of Kashan [q. v.] in Persia, given to 
square, sometimes hexagonal, plaques of faience 
used in the exterior decoration of buildings or of 
interior walls. 

It is one of the most ancient arts of nearer 
Asia (already known to the Assyrians and then 
to the Achaemenids) which survived in Persia in 
the middle ages, and more especially, it appears, 
in the town of Kashan. The monuments of modem 
Persia from the time of the Safawids to our day 
(those that are older are in ruins) are covered 
with these plaques of faience decorated with con- 
ventional flowers {kd.sht-kdri), in which the pre- 
dominant colours are indigo blue, turquoise blue, 
green, less frequently red and yellow. Those 
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with figures in relief are the rareot and the most 
esteemed. 

When this industry was brought to the town ot 
Damascus by Persian artisans — perhaps Chris- 
tians (some plaipics beai inscriptions in Syriac) — 
the Syrians called these plaipics (from the 

Arabic orthography Kashan). The ait disappeared 
perhaps over a century ago; the ruins of the factory 
which made them are still shown outside the 
Bah Shark}. These faiences were imitated in Turkey 
at Iznik and Kutahiya. Recently an attempt has 
been made to revive this last factory, but the 
modern work is far from equalling the beauty of 
the ancient pieces; it is the same in Persia where 
the beautiful models of past ages are clumsily 
imitated at the present day. 

Bibliography. Yakut, Mii^djam., ed. Wiis- 
tenfeld, iv. 15; Ibn Battuta, ed. Paris, i. 415, 
ii. 46, 130, 225, 297, iii. 79; Chardin, Voyage., 
Amsterdam 1735, iii. 4; Petis de la Croix, 
Journal., ed. Tangles, Relation dc Dourry-Eff endi, 
Paris 1810, p. 134; Morier, Deuxiime voyage., 
p. 250; A. von Kremer, Topographte von 
Damascus, ii. (^Dinkschr. d. K. Akad. d. IViss., 
Vienira 1855, '''t- 9 )- Huart) 

al-KASHI. DfAMSHlD r. Mas'^Od b. Mahmud, 
Ghiyath al-DI.n, a Persian, was the first super- 
intendent of UlUgh-Beg’s observatory 
in Samarkand and a collaborator with 
this prince in the preparation of his 
astronomical tables, Besides his astronomical 
and mathematical researches he also studied 
medicine ; he must have died about the year 840 
(=1436/7). Of his works there have survived; 
(l) Zii^'-i l^dkdnl (the KhakanJ tables), in Persian, 
in a manuscript in Constantinople (Aya Sofya), 
a supplement to the Ilkhani tables (of Naslr al-Diu 
al-Tusi); (2) MiftTih al-Hisdb (key to arithmetic), 
in Berlin, I.eiden, British Museum, India Office, 
etc.; the preface to it was translated by F. 
Woepcke (see Bibliography)-, (3) al-Risala al- 
Kamaliya, also called Sullant al-Sa/na^ (the ladder 
of heaven), on the magnitudes and distances of 
the heavenly bodies, in Oxford, Leiden, India 
Office; (4) Risala fi Istikhradj Diaib daradya 
•wahida, etc (an essay on the calculation of the 
sine of a degree), in Cairo ; in this al-Kashi solves 
an equation of the third degree by an interesting 
process of approximation (cf. below Hankel’s work). 

Bibliography. Preface to the Miftdk al- 
Hisab, MS. Berlin; cf. Ahlwardt, Verzeichn., v. 
344; H- Hankel, Zur Gesch. der Mathematik 
im Alterlum u. Mittelalter, Leipzig 1874, p. 
289 sqq.-, F. Woepcke, Passages relat. a des 
sommes de series de cubes, Rome 1864; H. Suter 
in the Abhandl. 2. Gesch. der mathem. Wissensch., 
x. _i73, (H. Suter) 

KASIJIF, Muhammad Sharif b. Shams al-DIn, 
with the takhallus Kashif-i Kumait, a Persian 
man of letters of the xith (xviph) century. 
What is known of his life comes mainly from the 
Khatima of his Khazdn u Bahdr. The author’s 
father, Shams al-Din Muhammad, also known as 
Sliamsa-i ShirazI, was living at Karbala when his 
son Muhammad was born and left it for Isfahan 
in 1006 (1597/9^) lo escape persecution from the 
Sunnis. Muhammad, the son, was then three years 
oid so that he was bom in 1003 (1594/95)' 
1008 (1599—1600) Shams al-Din went to Mashhad 
and returned seven months later to Isfahan. These 
oates are given by the Brit. Mus. MS., according 
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to Rieu’s Catalogue-, from Rosen’s description of 
the St. Petersburg MS. it seems to make the author 
five years old in 1006 and to put the journey to 
Mashhad in 1 010 (1601/2). After a stay of 23 
years in Isfahan the family moved to Ray where 
the father died in 1035 (1625/26). Muhammad 
Shaiif himself was Kadi of Ray for 15 years. 

In the Tadhkira-i NasrUbadi (synopsis in 

Sprenger, Catul. of the manuscripts of 

the Libraries of the King of Oudh, i. 88 sqq.) 
there is a notice of Kashif and his two brothers, 
Isma'^il Munsif and Mukima. The date of our author’s 
death is unknown but must be after 1063 (1652/53). 
This date is given by the chronogram at the end 
of the Khazdn u Bahdr in the London MS. as 
the date of completion of the work; he mentions 
his other works in the Khatima as already written 
so that the Kh azdn is the last. 

Works. Kashif, who, as he himself tells us, 
had a literary training and devoted a consideiable 
period to study, wrote both prose and poetry. He 
composed three epics, two of which (the Laild 
Madjnun and the Haft Paikar), like very many 
epic poems of the later period, deal with subjects 
very popular since Nizami’s time. The third was 
called '^Abbdsndma, probably a panegyric on the 
.Safawid ’’Abbas II (?). Then there are his shorter 
poems, kasida's, rubaT’s etc. His prose works are: 
Sirddf al-Munir, a work inspired by Sa'di’c Gu- 
listdn, composed in an ornate style with verses 
interspersed. The text is divided into 20 sections 
(lanfa) and deals with the different virtues and 
moral qualities which are illustrated by anecdotes. 
The London MS. gives 1030 (1620/21) as the date 
of completion of this work, but it is probable that 
this date refers to the time of copying the MS. 
and the work itself is a few years older. Khazdn 
u Bahdr, his last book, is a collection, also in 
ornate prose, of tales which his young brother 
Munsif urged him to compile. Most of the stories 
are taken from the earlier al-Parady befd aL^idda 
of Husain al-Dihistani, but he details, for example, 
also an incident that happened to his father Shams 
al-Din. The work consists of a preface {mukaddamd), 
fourteen sections (asdsf and a conclusion {khatima) 
(lithogr. Tabriz 1 294). Two other prose works from 
his pen are recorded, namely Durr~i Maknun and 
Hasodssd Batin. 

Bibliography. Rieu, Catalogue of the 
Persian Manuscripts in the British Museum, p. 
861; Supplement, p. 250 sq:, Rosen, Les manu- 
scrils persons de I'lnstitut des langues orientalcs, 
p 285 sq.- Ethe in the Grundr. der Ir. Phil., 
ii. 246, 248, 330. (V. F. BUCHNF.R) 

KASHIFI, Husain Wa'iz, a prolific writer, 
who flourished 'in Hirat (during the reign of Sul- 
tan Husain Mirza [q. v.] and died in 910 (— I505)' 
Among the best known of his writings are (i.) a 
work on ethics, entitled .dkhldk-i-Muhsinl, dedi- 
cated to Abu ’1-Muhsin, a son of Sultan I^usam 
Mirza, and completed in 900 (=1495^1 ''as 
printed for the first time in Calcutta, 1809, and 
frequently since; (ii.) a modernised version ot 
Nasr Allah b. Muhammad b. al-Hamid’s [?. n.] 
eariier Persian translation of Kalilah wa-Dimnah 
[y. z>.]; he undertook this task at the suggestion 
of' Nizam al-DIn Amir Shaikh Ahmad al-Suhaili 
(ob. 907 or 908=1501—1503) and entitled it 
An-jidr-i-Suhaill-, it is written in a very artificial 
style, overladen with rhetorical ornament, and has 
on this account been much admired in the East; 
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MSS. are common, .and it has been printed se- 
veral times, for the first time in Calcutta, 1804. 
His other works comprise Diaiuahir al-tofslr li- 
tuhfat al-amir^ a Persian commentary on the 
Kurban, compiled at the request of Mtr ^All Shir 
in 899, but he only completed one out of the 
four volumes he had planned, and broke off this 
work to compile for his patron a shorter commen- 
tary, entitled Mawahib-i-allya, but usually styled 
Tafslr-i-Husaim\ — Rawdat al-Shuhada^ ahistory 
of the martyrdom of ‘^All and his family (abridg- 
ments exist under the titles, Dah Madjlis and 
Muniakhah- i-Rawdat al-Shuhadd)\ — Bada^i^ al- 
Afkdr ft Sana^i" al-Astfdr^ a treatise on figures 
of speech and poetic artifices, as well as faults in 
poetic composition ; — Makhzan al-ins}^ (com- 
piled in 907 and dedicated to Husain Mirza) and 
(later) Sahifa-i-Shdhi^ two works containing mo- 
dels of epistolary composition ; — ^isas wa-Athar-i- 
Hdtim Td i (or, Risala-i-Hatimiya\ completed in 
891, giving the story of Hatim Ta i [^. z/.] : — Tuh- 
fat al-salawat\ — Risala al-allya ji 'l-ahddith al- 
naba~viya\ — - selections from Djalal al-Din Rumi’s 
Mathnazui^ entitled Lubdb-i-ma’-nawt^ from which 
shorter extracts weie made, entitled Lubb-i-Lubab. 
Several of the above works have been translated 
into Tuikish, and the first two into English. 

Bibliography. Schefer, Chrest. pers., i. 
iqo ryy. ; Ethe, Grund/iss d. Iranischen Phihlo- 
gie, V. Index s.v. Husain Va’iz; id., Cal. Pers. MSS.., 
India OJice^ N 2188, 2680. (T. W. Arnold) 
KASHISJj-DA GH (in Turkish “mountain of 
the priests"), a name given by the Ottomans to 
Olympus in Mysia, at the foot of which is built 
on the north the town of Brussa [q. v.]. Its slopes 
are covered with forests now much diminished; 
its summit is covered with snow which only melts 
in summer (height 6,200 feet). Its massif is formed 
of granite, marble and felspar. At the time of 
the Ottoman conquest, Olympus was covered with, 
convents and hermits’ cells whence its Turkish 
name, The Christian monks were replaced by 
dervishes. The poet I.ami'l has described the 
two monasteries Geikli Baba and Doghlu Baba. 
At the foot of the mountain in a quarter of the 
town of Brussa is the tomb of Shaikh Shams al- 
Din Muhammad b. ‘Alt of Bukhara, better known 
by^ the name Sultan Amir Wall; a mosque is 
built over the tomb. 

Bibliography. Hadjdji Khalifa, Djihan- 
numd., Constantinople 1:45, p, 660 (transl. by 
Norberg, ii. 480—1); Ewliya Celebi, Siydhet- 
Der-i Se'adet 1314, ii. 29—30, 46, 47—48 
Engl, transl. by v. Hammer, London 1850, 
p. 15— -tfi, 24, 25); S.aml Bey, Kamus al-AfSm, 
V. 3866 , All I 2 jewad, Menidlik-i ^Othmdnlyenin 
Tdrlkh we-qpoghi afiya Loghdti., p. 669; v. 
Hammer, Hist, de P empire ottoman., i. 157 sqq, 

VAOUir- HuART) 

i^ASH^AI, a Turkish people in Persia. 
Ihe name is said to be the Turkish kashkd “horse 
with a white spot on its forehead” (W’. Radloflf, 
Versuch eines Wortethuches der turk. Dialecte., 
395 )- The Kashkai are said to be descended 
Khaladj (cf. also B.G.A.. i. 138: 
lyialdj) mentioned by al-Istakhrl {B.G.A.., vol. i.) 
and later ^ters in the country between India and 
Sistan. The I^aladj are said to have migrated 
first to the Persian 'Irak where a district near 
.ana is still called Khaladjistan ; there is still 
said to be a Turkish speaking people there 


(private information from \'. Minorskiy). The Kash- 
kai are said to have come fiom the 'Irak to Ears 
where they lead a nomadic life at the present 
day. Their winter quarters are in the southern 
part of this province, especially aiound Firuzabad, 
where the chief of their tiibe (llkhani) is regarded 
ex offcio as governor; the stronghold of Parwiza 
was built there by the llkhani .Sawlat al-Uawla 
(from 1324/5=1906/7). In summer they wander 
as far as Kuml.sha and Gandemiin in the southern 
part of the province of Isfahan. According to 
Curzon (^Persia and the Persian Question., London 
1892, ii. 1 12 sqq.), the Ka.shkai weie a numerous 
people down to about 1870 (60,000 families; in- 
case of war about 120,000 horsemen) but they 
suffered greatly from the famine of 1871 and 1872; 
at the time of Ciirzon’s journey (1889) the number 
of families was said to be 25,000, while he put 
it at really some 10 — 12,000. The number 12,000 
is also given by Tumanskiy (1894) for the tents 
of the Kashkai proper, but he says the number 
of all the nomads for whom the llkhani of the 
Kashkai paid the taxes was double (24,000). 
Larger figures are given by later travellers: 35,000 
(1906) and 55,000 (1914). In 1914 the Kashkai 
formed a well armed division of an army of 
about 20,000 men and took part in the world- 
war on Germany’s side against England. All 
the Kashkai are fanatical Shi'is. The men are 
engaged in horse-breeding (the breed is related 
to the Arab); the women weave carpets. A few 
Kashkai have gone over to a settled life in the 
south at D.ar.ab and in the north at Kumishe. 
According to Curzon, the Kashkai, in spite of 
their Turkish descent, were considered to belong 
to the Lur family; in their customs also they 
differ little from the BakhiiySri and Kutgelu (the 
Turkish tribe of the Aghaieri also belongs to this 
Lnr tribe); but the language of the Kashkai, as 
the songs written down in 1914 by A. Romaskevic 
show, is a Southern Turki dialect closely related 
to the Turkoman and Adharbaidjani. 

Bibliography: A. A. RomtiskeviJ, P'esni 
Kashkaicev (in the Sbornik Mttzeya Antropolygii 
Etnografii pri Ross. Akad. Nauk. — Publications 
du Musee d' Anthropologic et d' Ethnographic 
pies P Acad, des Sciences de Russie, v/ii.; so far 
only available separate, p. 573 — 6to; in it the 
literature is given from A. Dupre, Voyage en 
Perse, Paris 1819, to G. Demorgny, Les re- 
formes administratives en Perse. Les tiibus du 
Pars (R.M.M., 1913, xxii. 92 — lOO) and B. V. 
Miller, Kocevtya plemena Farsistana ( V ostocniy 
Sbornik, 1916, ii. 213 — 218; reports for 1906). 

_ (W. Barthold) 

KASHKUL (p.), an oval bowl of metal, wood 
or cocoanut (calabash), worn suspended by a 
chain from the shoulder, in which the dervishes 
put the alms they receive and the food which is 
given them. The etymology of this w-ord is obscure; 
a popular one is given by the Persians : hash 
“draw” (imperative) and kul “shoulder”, “what 
one draws over the shoulder” ; but as we find a 
form khacktil attested in the older poets (Anwari, 
Saif Isfarangi), this explanation can hardly be 
accepted. The dictionaries give as the first sense 
and then “beggar’s bowl”. We are 
not able to say whether they are right. 

In literature the word means an album, a 
collection of different pieces from different sources, 
and is applied particularly to the Kitdb al-Kashkul 




of Baha^ al-Uin al-‘^Amili [cf. above s.v. ai.-‘amii.I]. | 
Bibliography. Farhang-i Ka^AiJi., s. v. [ 
KhacJ;ul\ Burhan-i KFilf., s. v. haAknl\ Rev. 
R. du Jlans, Estat tic la Perse en /66o, ed. 
Schefer, p. 217; Kicaut, Present State of the 

Ottoman Empire., figure in chapt. xvii ; Lane, 

Manners an.i Customs of the Miuiern Egyptians^., 

i. ■^yj\K.'iass Krenier, Topographie von Damascus., 

ii. 4;E. G Browne, .d Year amongst the Persians, 

p. 52. _ (Cl. Hitart) 

KASHMIR (i). The name Kashmir (in Arabic 

works also Kashmir) has from early times been 
employed to denote the valley situated in North- 
west Himalaya between 33° 30’ 34 ° 4 °’ N. Lat. 

and 74° and 75° 30' E. Long. This valley has a 
length from N. W. to S. E. of abont 84 miles and 
a breath from N. E. to S. W. of 20 to 25 m. The 
area is about 1900 sq. miles. It is separated from 
the outer hills of njamniu, Radjawari and Pune 
by the lofty Ptr Pandjal Range of which several 
peaks are more than 15,000 feet in height. On 
the North-west side ranges which come nearest to 
the valley rise to greater heights, the principal 
peaks being Gvvash-brari (17.800 ft.), Amarnath 
(17.321 ft.) and Haramukh (16.903 ft.). Beyond 
these is an e.xtensive mountainous district through 
which the passes connecting the valley with La- 
dakh, the Upper Indus valley, and Central Asia 
are few and difficult. The Zadji Pass (11.300 ft.) 
is the principal means of communication with La 
dakh, and the Burzil Pass (13,500 ft.) with Astor 
and Skardit. With the plains of India the most 
direct pass is via Bhimbar over the PIr Pandjal 
(11.400 ft), but the easiest and only route open 
throughout the year is that by Baramulla where 
the R. Djehlam or Behat leaves the valley. This 
may be approached now most easily by the good 
road from Rawal Pindi via Marri, which follows 
the gorge of the Iljehlam, but the Abbottabad 
route which joins the other at Muzaffarabad (the 
confluence of the Kishanganga with the Djehlam) 
has more natural facilities and was most used in 
early days. The geography and geology of thi? 
isolated valley are fully described by Drew, Ly- 
dekker and Oestreich, and the historical geography 
has been elucidated by Cunningham and Stein. 

The valley is shown to be a lacustrine basin 
formed by the Djehlam R. and its tributaries, of 
which the Sind and Lidar are the principal. The 
drying up of the lake which filled the valley is 
due to the removal of the rocky barrier which 
must have closed the exit at Baramulla, and no 
doubt the general progressive dessiccation of this 
part of Asia contributed to the result. TheWular 
Lake is the principal remaining sheet of water, 
and the smallar Manasbal I^ake and the Srinagar 
Dal also deserve mention. 

The surface of the valley lies between 5000 and 
6000 ft. above sea level, it is nearly level and of 
great fertility , and seems to have attained pro- 
sperity at an early period, although its remoteness 
and inaccessibility protected it from many of the 
storms of invasion which have swept over Northern 
India. The people of Kashmir, although of fine 
physique, have generally been stigmatized by tra- 
vellers and rulers alike, from Yuan Cwang to .Abu 
1 -Fadl [q. v.j and Gulab Singh, as an unwarlike, 
cowardly and cunning race, but, as Lawrence has 
pointed out, these defects have been exaggerated 
fiy persistent oppression. It is evident that a race 
which maintained its independence for so many 


centuries could not, even though assisted by the 
great natural difficulties of approaching the country, 
have been altogether destitute of a manly character. 

Although historical information does not go back 
to a very early period, yet for the last two thousand 
years Kashmir is exceptionally well supplied with 
sources of historical information. The principal of 
these is Kalhana’s Radjaiarnngini, a metrical chro- 
nicle composed in the xiiih century, which is almost 
unique in India, and which as edited, translated, 
and annotated by Stein is the main source of our 
knowledge. Other authorities are the Chinese pil- 
grim, Yuan Cwang, who visited Kashmir in the 
viiffi century, the chronicle of al-Birunl [q. v.] in the 
xitfi century, the A’in-i Akbarl of Abu T-Fadl, the 
diary of the Emperor Djahangir, and the accounts 
of many modern travellers, beginning with the 
French physician Bernier, w'ho accompanied the 
Emperor Awrangzeb [q. v.] on his visit to the 
valley. There is also a very complete series of 
coins illustrating the history of Kashmir from the 
fitb century till the present day through the period 
of the Ephthalites, the Hindu kings, the Musul- 
man sultans, the Mughal Emperors, the Durranis 
of .Afghanistan, the Sikhs and the present rule 
of the Hindu Dogras of Djammli, under British 


suzerainty. 

The most noticeable point in the history is 
the immunity of the valley from the great historic 
conquerors. Alexander did not touch it, and it 
repelled the attack of Mahmud of Ghazni. Cingiz 
Khan [q. v.] and Timur passed it by as did 
Babur [v. Baber]. It fell easily into the possession 
of Akbar after he had consolidated his power 
over the whole of Northern India, and it was 
unmolested by Nadir Sh 5 h even when the Mughal 
power had crumbled away under his attacks. \ et 
the disorganised country succumbed at once to 
the attacks of the mountainbred Afghans of Ah- 
mad Shah Durrani, and the later Durranis, divided 
among themselves, were easily defeated by the 
Sikhs. In these cases the people of the valley, 
regarded simply as subjects for extortion, had no 
ground for preferring one set of conquerors to 
another, and they took no part in these later 


druggies. , • , 

No information about Kashmir can be derived 
rom classical sources before the time of Ptolemy, 
IS the Greek historians 01 Alexander do not even 
nention it. Ptolemy (in the middle of the 2" 
;ent. A. D.) describes it as a very powerful state 
•xtending far beyond the limits of the 
ind it is evident that it formed part of the 
Treat kingdom of the KushSns which spread over 
Sorthern India at that time. He calls it Kaspeiria, 
ind sUtes that it lies below the sources of the 
Bidaspes, the Sandabal and the Adris, 1. e. the 
Vitasta (Vehat, Behat or Djehlam), the Candra- 
bhaga (Cindb) and the Airawatl (Ravi), a very 
iccurate description. 

Before this time however, although there vs no 
contemporary information, there is good ground 
for believing that Kashmir formed part of the 
iominions of Asoka about 250 n. c fhe defeat of 
oeleukos by Candragupta had enabled the A aurya 
monarchs to extend their power northward and 
the spread of Buddhism made it easy for Asoka 
to extend his influence into Kashmir when he 
adopted that creed. No inscription of his edicts 
has'^been found in the valley, but that at Man- 
5ehra was situated dose to the most obvious route 
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to Baramulla through the Pakli plain forming 
part of Uiasa (Hazara), and Yuan Cwang tells 
us that he erected four stupas in the valley. 

This is confirmed by the RaJjataranginl (i.104), 
which shows the tradition still existing in Kal- 
hana’s time. It represents Asoka as a king who 
built numerous stupas, and founded the city of 
Srinagarl, the name of which is preserved in the 
modem capital Srinagar, although its actual site 
is marked by the temple of Pandiethan (i. e. Pu- 
ranadhisthana “ancient capital”), three miles away. 
The chronicle again embodies an actual tradition 
when it comes to the kings Kanishka, Djushka, 
and Hushka, who correspond very closely to the 
Kushans Kanishka. Vasishka, and Iluwishka, known 
from coins and inscriptions. We know from the 
Chinese and other Buddhist records that Kanishka 
called together the second great Buddhist counsel 
in Kashmir, and it seems probable that this took 
place, if the Buddhist tradition is correct, 400 
years after Buddha’s death, viz. the last half of the 
ist century b. c. Even if the theory identifying 
Kani^ka’s date with the Saka era should prove 
correct, this council cannot be dated later than 
the first cent. After the decay of the great Kushan 
kingdom it is probable that Kashmir remained 
under the rule of minor chiefs of that race who 
were overthrown by the Ephthalites or White 
Huns in the early part of the vith century. 

All through this early period the name Kashmir 
or some similar form seems to have been in use. 
Stein shows that Ptolemy’s Kaspeiria corresponds 
With a Prakrit form Kasvira, which is preserved 
m the modern Kashmiri form Kaghlr, while the 
older Sanskrit form Kasmira has survived almost 
unaltered in India and Persia as the appellation 
of the country. The derivation from a supposed 
Kasyapa-pura advocated by Wilson and Lassen is 
not now generally accepted, and the Kaspatyros 
ot Herodotos certainly does not refer to Kashmir 
but to some place bordering on the Indus. He 
places It in the province of Paktyike which must 
have been the later Pakhli, the hilly district lying 
between the Indus and the Cjehlam which gavt 
Mughal empire under 

Akbar), Hekataios also mentions Kaspapyros 
a City of the Gandarians. In the viith cent the 
Chinese pilgrims adopted the name Ki-pui for 
Kashmir, but Yuan Cwang also uses the form 
■Ka-si-mi-Io. 

The Ephthalite occupation of Kashmir does not 
seern to have formed part of the direct invasion 

SakaU -t'b-";*- established af 

Snr m 1 '^ Chinese 

mir. How far he succeeded is not clear, but after 
his defeat m Central India in 528 a. d. he ao- 
^ars to have retired into Kashmir, and seems fo 
gradually obtained possession of the country 
whence he attacked his brother who had us«S 

conqueror, appears to have followed him into 
Kashmir and struck coins there, but probaw” 
kashmiT* t *“ possession, as coins in the 

ceSr^K^il-r ' 71 ^- his suc- 

visited’ Kacb^-'* Toramana. Yuan Cwang who 1 


that Mihira-gula was a tvr 'V a" 


Durlabha the foundei uf the Karhotaka dynasty' 
and found lOO Buddhist monasteries still existing. 
Shortly afterwards king Ilar.sha of Kanawdj [q. v.] 
extorted from Kashmir the tooth-relic of Buddha 
but did not invade the country. Relations with China 
were frequent during the viii th century. An embassy 
from China airived in 713 a. d. After 720 A. D. the 
kings of Kashmir were recogni2ed by the Chinese 
emperors. The last lecoided embassy from China 
was in 759 a. d. 'I he Katkdtaka dynasty was then 
in possession, and the embassy in 713 a. d. seems 
to have been due to an application by the king 
Candrapida for assistance against the Arabs, who 
now appear for the first time. Muhammad b. Ka- 
sim after the conquest of Sindh had advanced to 
the foot of the Himalaya, but no further advance 
was made4 The regular coinage of Kashmir re- 
producing that of the later Ku.^ans (with gradual 
degradation of designs) begins with the Karkota- 
kas and continues till the supersession of the 
Hindu by the Musalman kings in the xiv.*^^ century. 
Ihc earlier kings of this race had possessions 
extending far beyond the limits of Ka^mir in- 
cluding Pakhli, Pane, Kadjapuri, Taxila and the 
Salt Range. 

The extension of the Kashmir style of archi- 
tecture, which is found almost unaltered in the 
ancient temples of the Salt Range, may probably 
be referred to this period. Hinduism and Buddhism 
flourished side by side in Kashmir, as we learn 
from Yuan Cwang, and even as late as the 
century when Kalhana wrote; and the style ot 
architecture used for the Hindu temples was pro- 
bably identical with that of the Buddhist vihara^, 
Foucher (Z’.,4;7 Greco-Bouddhique^ p. 136 — 145) 
proved its derivation from the Gandhara archi- 
tecture of the i.‘'t and ii.^d centuries. The double 
pyramidal roof, its distinguishing feature, has been 
perpetuated in Muhammadan mosques up to the 
present day. The mosque of Shah Hamadan in 
Srinagar shows this feature. 

It is also in his account of this period that 
references to the Shahls of Gandhara begin to 
appear in Kalhana’s chronicle, and (as was the 
case with China) the growth of Islam appears to 
be the cause of the alliance between Gandhara 
and Kashmir. In addition to the progress made 
in Sindh attacks were being made on the Gan- 
dh^a border towards Kabul. Al-Tabari tells us that 
as ^rly as A, H, 23 ^Asim b, 'Amr reached Kan- 
dahar (Gandhara) and the Indian frontier, and 
under al-Mansur, 136 — 158 (754 — 775), according 
to al-Baladhuri, Hisham b. ^Amr al-Taghlibl, 
governor of Sind “conquered Kashmir and Mul- 
tan , , . . then he came in boats to al-Kan- 
dahar and conquered it", and al-Ya%ubi con- 
firms this. The teiritories of Kashmir which 
were conquered were no doubt outlying portions 
of the dominions between the Indus and Djehlam, 
and not the valley. It was no more than a raid 
without permanent effect on Kashmir, where the 
Hindu kings continued to rule undisturbed for some 
centuries. The most remarkable of these kings was 
Avantivarman (a. D. 855—883), founder of Avanti- 
pur, where the ruins of his temples still exist. He 
also carried out extensive works to regulate the 
floods of the djehlam. The alliance with the Shahis 
IS again met with in his son’s time, and becomes 
closer as time goes on, Gopala-varman (902 — 
904) helped Toramana or Kamaluka, the Kamalua 
of al-Birani, to recover his capital from a rebel, 
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and Kshenia-gupta (950 — 958) mairied Didda, 
grand-daughter on her mother’s side of Bhima, 
successor of Kanialuka. Dnhia exercised great in- 
fluence in successive reigns, and ultimately became 
queen herself. She was a member of the ruling 
family of Lohara in Pune, and through her influence 
this dynasty became rulers of Kashmir. In 404 
(1013) Mahmud of Ghazni destroyed the Shahi 
kingdom. The last king, Trilucan-pal, assisted by 
a Kashmir force, was defeated and put to flight, 
but Mahmud’s attempt to penetrate into Kashmir 
itself was brought to a stop at the hill-foit of 
Lohara, the Lawhiir of al-Biriinl which he des- 
cribes as the strongest place he had ever seen. 
Even after the destruction of the Shahi kingdom 
princes of that family continued to exercise in- 
fluence in Kashmir. The Lohara dynasty reign 
throughout the Ghaznawl period. The half mad 
king Harsha (1089 — 1 101), according to Kalhana, 
was under Musalman influence, employed Turkish 
soldiers and destroyed Hindu and Buddhist images. 
The employment of ‘Turushka’ or Turkish troops 
is attributed partly to the incapacity of the Kash- 
miris. It is evident that the country was distracted 
at this period by frequent plots and rebellions 
caused by misgovernment, and it is probable that 
foreign troops were employed quite as much on 
this account as for the reason alleged. Kalhana’s 
chronicle comes to an end in 1149, and it is 
evident from the continuation by Djonaradja that 
the condition of affairs became worse, and also 
that a gradual conversion of the people to Islam 
was in progress. An invasion from the north by 
Tatars under Dhu ’l-Kadr Khan (Zulzu) took place 
in 706 (1305), and it is stated that after plun- 
dering Kashmir, this army perished in the snows 
while returning northwards. This perhaps made 
the way easier for the next Musalman adventurer, 
Shah-Mir SwSti (probably an Afghan), who seized 
the crown and brought in Muhammadan rule 
under the title of Shams al-A'zam in 735 (1334). 
The change seems to have been accepted by 
the bulk of the nation, and the Hindus, mainly 
Brahmans, who retained their religion were treated 
with toleration , still continuing to hold official 
posts. In the reign of Sikandar Shah, 788 — 813 
(1386. — a change took place, and this fana- 
tical ruler commenced a violent persecution and 
reduced the ancient temples to the ruined state 
in which they still remain. His nickname But- 
^ikan ( Iconoclast) commemorates these deeds. 
Zain al-‘^Abidin, who reigned 820 — 872 (1417 — 
1467) reverted to the policy of toleration, and 
was an excellent ruler in every respect. His reign 
is looked baek upon by Kashmiris of every class 
as a golden age in which justice prevailed. He 
constructed roads, canals, and bridges and in every 
way promoted the prosperity of the country. Under 
his successors misrule again prevailed. The Shi'ah 
Caks who, according to Lawrence, probably came 
from Dardistan, obtained great power, and ultima- 
tely displaced the later kings of the legitimate 
line. Ghgzi Kh 5 n Cak was king in all but name, 
and Husain Shah, Muhammad ‘Ali, and Yusuf, as 
.own by their coins, took the title of Badshah 
m rivalry of the Mughal emperors, and not that 
of Sultan used by the former kings. 

After Babur’s conquest of northern India the 
emperors turned their eyes on Kashmir , which 
offered great attractions to a race accustomed to 
a cool climate, running streams, and gardens. Babur 


himself sent a small expedition into the country 
which met with no success. In 947 (1540), the year 
in which Humayun was driven from power by Sher 
Shah’s rising, his cousin, Haidar Shah Dughlat, a 
member of the family ruling at Kashghar [see 
titir.ni.AT], a man of great ability and famous as 
a historian [.see H.VIDAR mIrzS] persuaded Hu- 
mayun to attempt the conquest of Kashmir, and 
thus to obtain a safe refuge fiom his oppo- 
nents. Humayun, however, found himself unable 
to cany out the project, but Haidar Mirza went 
on with the expedition, and receiving much 
local support established himself as ruler in Hu- 
mayun’s name. He maintained himself till 958 
(1551) when he was killed in an outbreak. This 
was probably organized by the Suri kings as a 
coin of Islam Shah struck in Kashmir in 957 is 
known. The Caks continued to rule until Akbar 
invaded the valley. In spite of the determined 
opposition of Ya^kub Khan, son of Yusuf Shah, 
all resistance was overcome in 995 (1586) when 
Kashmir became part of the Mughal empire. It 
became one of the favourite resorts of the Em- 
perors. 

Akbar’s first personal visit was in 997 (1589) 
by the Pir Pandjal Pass, the next in looo-iooi 
(1572) when he was accompanied by NizSm 
al-Dln, author of the Akbari. On his 

third visit he had a land-settlement carried out 
by his financier, Todar Mai, and fortified the 
hill at Srinagar on which now stands the fort 
of Hari Parbat. A full description of Kashmir 
under Akbar is given by Abu 'l-Fadl in the 
A'tn-i Akbari. Djahangir as a prince accompanied 
his father to Kashmir, and indulged his fondness 
for the country to the full after he became em- 
peior. He erected numerous summer palaces and 
laid out gardens, of which the Nishat Bil^ on 
the shores of the Dal, Achibal where the springs 
of one branch of the ^ehlam gush from the rocks, 
and Vernag are the best known. To please his 
consort, Nur Djahan, he is said to have introduced 
the chinar or plane-tree from Persia, her native 
country, and the fine groves and avenues of this 
tree are still one of the beauties of Kashmir. 

His successor Shah Dj ahan also laid out many 
gardens, and under his reign 'All Mardan Khan 
built serais along the Pir Pandjal road. His son, 
Dara Shikoh [q. v.], built the Parl-Mahall or Fairy 
Palace of which the ruins still stand on the mountain 
side above the Dal. Here as elsewhere the into- 
lerant policy of Awrangzeb brought in trouble. 
He only visited the valley once, and .some mos- 
ques erected by him still exist. The outward 
splendour of the empire was still undimmished, 
and the condition of Kashmir is vividly described 
by Bernier who accompanied the emperor on 
his visit. 

Under the later emperors the administration 
became very bad. Nadir Shah’s invasion, although 
he did not touch the valley, brought in anarchy. 
Its Sttbaaar\ became practically independent. About 
lyca Ahmad Shah Durrani [q. v.j took possessmn 
and in 1756 he appointed Buland Khan Sadozai to 
be subadar of Kashmir. Coina.ge how ever continued 
in the name of the emperor ‘Alamgir II till 1174 
(1760) and Ahmad Shah’s first Kashmir coinage 
is dated 1176. (The coin of 1162 mentioned by 
Rodgers is shown by Whitehead to belong to 
the Mughal Emperor Ahmad Shah and not to 
Ahmad Shah Durrani). 
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The condition of Kashmir under the Durranls 
was thoroughly bad. They were barbarous and un- 
civilized rulers, and their governors looked on 
Kashmir simply as a field for plunder and extor- 
tion. The internal wais between claimants to the 
throne, especially between Mahmud Shah and 
Shudja‘ al-Mulk, are faithfully reflected in the 
coinage. From the time 1227 (1814) when Fath- 
khan Baiakzai obtained possession of Kashmir by 
the help of Randjit Singh, the Sikh ruler of the 
Pandjab, the nominal rulers were Mahmud Shah 
and afterwards Aiyub Shah, but the real power 
was in the hands of the Barakzai chiefs, especially 
Muhammad A'zam Shah, by whom the coins in 
the name of Muhammad (1227 — 32) were probably 
stiuck. In 1223 — ^225 the anarchy prevailing is 
shown by the issue of coins in the name of the 
popular local saint, Nur al-Dln, instead of any 
nominal king. This state of affairs was brought 
to a close by the invasion of Randjit Singh in 
1234 (1S19), who annexed Kashmir to the Sikh 
kingdom. The Sikh rule also was harsh and op- 
pressive but firmer and better than that of the 
Durranls. Hari Singh was a governor noted for 
his severity, and Mlyan Singh was the most just 
and efficient. Moorcroft, the traveller, visited Kash- 
mir during this period and gives an unfavourable 
account of the condition of the people under 
Sikh rule. 

Under Randjit Singh a Dogra family of Djaminu 
consisting of three brothers, Dliiyan Singh, Gulab 
Singh, and Suiet Singh, had risen into notice. 
They were not Sikhs but orthodox Hindus. The 
DSgras are a RadjpUt race of the outer hills, but 
not of the Kashmir Valley. Dhiyan Singh, became 
one of the chief officials of the Sikh state, while 
Gulab Singh was invested with the Djammu Radj, 
which had been confiscated by Randjit Singh 
about 1S20. In Randjit Singh’s name he annexed 
one hill-st.rte after another, increasing thereby his 
own power, and his influence in Kashmir itself. 
In this way he added Ki^twar and Ladaldi to 
the Sikh dominions, .\fter Randjit Singh’s death 
in 1839 and the dissensions which followed it, 
Dhiyan Singh’s position was for a time a veiy 
powerful one, and through his help Gulab Singli 
was able to consolidate his power in the mountain 
country. After the murder of Dhyan Singh with 
Maharadja Sher Singh, by the Slndanwalia’s (1S44), 
Gulab Singh after a time withdrew to his moun- 
tain possessions, but previous to this he had been 
sent into Ka^mlr to put down a mutiny in which 
Mlyan Singh, the governor, had been killed (1842). 

I his he did successfully, but the country had 
again fallen into anarchy, .and the rebellious Bomba 
tribe defied the Sikh army. In 1845, when the 
Wialsa army plunged into war with the British 
government, Gulab Singh took no part in it, and 
after the war he acted as representative of the 
young Maharadja Dalip Singh in the negotiations 
which followed. Ultimately, on the advice of M.ijor 
H. Lawrence (Sir Henry Lawrence), Kashmir and 
the adjoining territories between the Indus and 
the Ravi were separated from the Pandjab and 
formed into a separate state of which Gulab Singh 
became Maharadja on payment of a subsidy and 
recognition of British suzerainty. The treaty in 
which Hiese terms were embodied was signed in 
1846. from this date begins the modern state of 
Diaminii and Kashmir. 

(r.ii.ih .Singh did not obtain peaceful pos.session 


I of his new dominions, d'he governor Imam al- 
Din allied himself with the turbulent Bombas. 
Gulab Singh’s troops were defeated, and he was 
able to assert his authority only after a British 
force had entered Djammu. The Bomba.s continued 
to resist for .several years. Ultimately all the rebel- 
lious tribes submitted. These movements had not 
had any hold on the agricultural popul.ation whose 
only desire is to live quietly and escape exces- 
sive demands from officials. Gulab .Singh’s rule 
was on the whole firm and just, and the condition 
of the country gradually improved. He died in 
1857 and was succeeded by his third son Ranbir 
Singh, a good and w'ell meaning ruler, but lacking 
the strong character of Gulab Singh. The famine 
of 1877 — 79 caused great misery in the country 
and the e irthquake of 1S85 enormous losses. Ranbir 
Singh was succeeded in 1885 by his eldest son, the 
present Maharadja Partab Singh, who is a pious 
and conservative ruler. In 1893 the famine and 
earthquake were followed by one of the most 
disastrous floods in record. In spite of these cata- 
strophes the preservation of peace and an orderly 
admini.stration has caused an enormous increase 
in prosperity. One of the princip.1l contributory 
causes has been the establishment of a regular 
system of land revenue administration under the 
settlement made by Mr. Wingate and Mr. W. 
Lawrence in 1887 — 92, after the model of the 
settlements in British India. These have been since 
improved and developed by Mr. W. S. Talbot, 
settlement commissioner. The development of com- 
munications by the construction of a good road 
through the gjehlam Valley to Baramulla and 
more recently the cart road from Baramulla to the 
capital has been a great benefit to the country. 

Kashmir is divided for administrative purposes 
into the districts of South Kashmir, North Kash- 
mir and Muzaffaraiiad. The first two comprise the 
valley with the smaller river valleys and mountain 
slopes immediately adjoining it. The third consists 
of the narrow valley of the Djehlam below Bara- 
mulla and that of the Kishn-ganga which joins 
it at Miizaffarabad. This tract has from time im- 
memorial been treated as part of Kashmir. North 
Kashmir was formerly known by the name of 
Kamradj, and South Kashmir as Maradj- The 
Kashmiri language extends do.\n the Iljehlam 
some distance below Baramulla, but not to Mu- 
zaffarabad or the Kishn-ganga valley where the 
dialect spoken is a form of Lahnda or Western 
Pandjabi. 

The population was 1,295,201 in 1911. It con- 
sists of about 94 per cent of Musalinans nud 6 
per cent of Hindus, including a small number of 
Sikhs. The Hindus are mainly Brahmans, com- 
monly called Pandits, whatever their occupation 
may be. The aboriginal agricultural population 
has become Musalman, there has been little or no 
admixture of foreign races, and the original castes 
survive among them, but intermarriage between 
them is permitted, and family names (/v'aw), often 
nicknames in their origin, have to a considerable 
extent superseded caste-names. 

There is a great deal of artistic talent, and a 
natural gift for craftsmanship among the Kash- 
miris. The old established industry of sha^l-wea- 
ving for which Kashmir was once famous, has 
died down to very small dimensions, plain p* 3 sh- 
mina woven from the pa^ni or wool of the Ti- 
betan goat has to some extent taken the place of 
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the shawls of the same mateiial. Other industries 
have however sprung up, cariiels, embroidered 
fells and tablecloths aie made m considerable 
quantities, while the products of the wood carving, 
lacquered and painted wood and papier-mache, 
silverwork, and copperwork all find a good maiket 
in Europe and among tourists. 

A considerable class, the Handjis or boatmen, 
live entirely on boats on the rivers and lakes, and 
form a very distinct element in the population. 

Kashmir has always had an attraction for visitors, 
and the improvement of communications has in- 
creased the number of visitors, ft has become 
one of the principal summer resorts for European 
residents in India as well as for tourists from 
all parts of the world , who travel about the 
country in camps or house boats on the rivers or 
settle in the upland valley of Gulmary, 8000 ft. 
above sea-level. Game large and small in the 
mountain valleys formerly attracted many sports- 
men, but it is no longer abundant, and seekers 
after trophies now seldom visit Kashmir. 

The language of Kashmir known as Kashmiri 
or Kasijur is a Prakritic tongue differing much 
from the dialects of the Pandjab, and showing so 
much affinity in some respects with the Shina 
language of Dardistan that it is classed by Grier- 


son with the Pisaca group of languages. 

The principal travels in Kashmir which may be 
consulted in addition to the eailier authorities prior 
to the ly'ii centuiy which have been mentioned 
above are those of Francisco Xavier (who accom- 
panied Akbar to Kashmir), Franqois Bernier (who 
accompanied Awraiigzeb in 1664), George Forster 
in 1783 (during the reign of Timur Shah, Dur- 
rani), William Moorcroft and George Trcbeck 
(through Ladakh and thence into Kashmir in 
Randjit Singh’s time 1819 — 25), Victor Jacque- 
mont (1831), Von Hugel 11835), and Vigne(i835). 
For more modern time the best general descrip- 
tions are those of Drew and Lawrence and for 
ancient history the works of Stein. 

(2). A 

name frequently given to Srinagar, 
the capital of the country of Kashmir. It was 
the name applied to the mint-town under the 
Muhammadan Sultans, the Mughal emperors, the 
Durrani ^ah’s, and even as late as 1835 
Hugel speaks of the City of Ka^mir. The an- 
cient name of Srinagar which, according to Kal- 
i^na, was given by Asoka, has been revived by 
the Hindu rulers in modern times and is now in 
general use. 


_( 3 ). The extensive dominions of the Maha- 
ragjas of Djammii and Kashmir are now fre- 
quently included under the name Kashmir in at- 
ases and official publications such as the Cen- 
^ These include vast tracts not only 

jn the outer hills, southwest of the Pir Pandjal 
is., including Djammfl and Radjawari, but in 
® Himalayas comprising the conquests 

® ™ Ae name of Randjit Singh and those 
ma e by the Mahara^jas of Kashmir in more 
recent times. This region extends 32° to 37° 30' 
• Fat. and from 73° to 80° E. Long and has 
sq.miles and a population of 
3 il 5 ,126 in igii. Of this population however 
f comprised within tlie narrow limits 

° ashmlr and Djammti, while the outer enor- 
ous area, the greater part of which consists of 
<^ontains only 265,060. The countries 
5 kh, Skardii (Baltistan [q. v.], Cilas, Gilgit 


[q. V.], Hunza-Nagar [q. v.], and Yasin arc com- 
prised in this region and will be found described 
under their own names, the connection with 
Kasljmir being purely modern. 

Bibliography: Geography and ge- 
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and Kashmir Territories i875)‘ W. R, 
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.dkbayi, Tr. Jarret, Vol. ii. (Calcutta 1891); G. 
Sarkar, The India of Awrangieb, Tr. from the 
Khuldsat al-Tatddiikh (Calcutta 1901); Yule and 
Cordier, Cathay and the way thither (2''d ed. 
London 1915 (Hakluyt Soc.). 

McCrindle, Ancient India as described by 
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Muhammadan States, Loudon 1885; Whitehead, 
Catalogue of Coins of Mughal Emferors, Lahore 
Museum (Oxford 1914); Rodgers, Catalogue of 
Coins in Lahore Museum (Calcutta 1893); H. 
H. Wilson, Essay on the Hindu History of 
Kashmir (Calcutta 1885). 

Travels: Hajus de rebus Japonicis, Indicis 
etc. (Antwerp 1605); F. Bernier, Voyages (Ain- 
sterdam 1723-4), Eng. trans. by A. Constable 
2nd ed. rev. by I. A. Smith, Oxford C». 

Forster, A Journey from Bengal to England 
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Moorcroft and Trebcck, Travels ... in I.aJakh 
and Kashmir, 2 Vols. (London 1841); G. T. 
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(London 1842); V. Jacquemont , Jurney in 
India (London 1S35); C. v. Hugel, hasckmtr 
und das Reich der Siek, 4 Yols. (Stuttgart 
1840-44); English, tr. Travels in Kashmir 
and the Panjab (l.ondon 1845). 

Archaeology: H. H. Cole, Illustrations of 
ancient buildings in Kashmir (London 1S69); 
A. Foucher, VArt. Greco-Bouddhique du Gan- 
dhdra (Paris 1905); 

Language: Grierson, K afiniri Grammar 
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(London 1899); do., The Tisaca Langna^^cs 
of iV IT. India., Toy. As. See. (London 1906); 
Rev. J. H. Knowles, Dictionary of Kashmin 
Piovcrbs (Bombay 1885); Hatini's Tales. Record- 
ed, with the assistance of Pandit Govind Kaul, 
by Sir Aiiicl Stein and edited by Sir George 
Grierson (London 1923). 

(M. Longworth Dames) 
KASIDA, not infrequently also KasiJ., is the 
name given to a form of Arabic (also 
Persian, Turkish etc.) poem of some length. The 
name is derived from the Arabic root kasada with 
the meaning “to aim”, because in the earlier times 
it contained the praise of the poet’s tribe and attacks 
upon its adversaries, later the praise of a person or 
family by a poet who expects and openly asks for pre- 
sents for his eulogies. From the earliest times the 
elegy {inarthiya') does not appear to be included 
under the same designation, but poems of insult 
{IddjS) are frequently by older poets called a 
kasida, though the latter probably had frequently 
not the characteristics which come into the scheme 
of a proper kasida. We can form the best opinion 
by taking as the basis for investigation the poems 
of the authors who lived in the first century of 
the llidjca, instead of beginning with the poems 
preserved from the time of Paganism, though the 
latter formed the model of the former. A per- 
fect kasida should contain three essential parts, 
hirst the naslb or erotic introduction in which the 
poet describes his visit to the erstwhile abode of his 
lady and his yearnings at finding the place forsaken. 
Secondly follows a description of his ride to the 
persons whom he intends to praise. This gives him 
ample scope for describing the terrors of the desert 
and the comparison of his camel with various animals 
of the deserts. At last comes the chief portion of 
the poem containing praise, or abuse of the person 
or tribe aitned at. Some poets, when so inclined, 
finish up with some moral reflection. 

.■Vn .Arabic (or Persian etc.) ^astda is a very 
artificial composition j the same rhyme has to run 
through tile whole of the verses, however long 
the poem may be. In addition the composition 
is Imund by 3 metre which the poet has to 
to guard most scrupulously through the whole 
course of the poem. The result is that we cannot 
expect very much beautiful poetry; the description 
of the desert and its animals and terrors may 
have a certain charm at first, but when the same 
descriptions recur in endless poems expressed in 
the same manner, only with different words, the 
monotony becomes nauseous. The difficulty was 
keenly realised by the poets themselves and ac 
counts for the fragmentaiy chaiacter of most poems 
which required much time in their composition 
Lhe poet Dhn ’I-Rumma stated that for a long tim 
he could get no further than the first verse of hi 
now celebrated poem (N». r of his Dtwan) .am 
that It was only when he visited Isfahan that th, 
remaining verses (128 in the edition) came to hin 
with ease {Asas al-BaUgha, s. v, s-t-l). The poe 
jarIr, though stirred to his soul by the attack; 
of Djandal, the son of ai-Ra% composed at firs 
only about So lines of his reply, though rhyrn* 
and metre are the easic.st po.ssible in the Arabic 
JfJ’guagc. and c.jmpleted the remainder at a latei 
time ed. lievan, p. 430). We c.an like- 

vwse he .sure that al-Tirimmah composed only a 
portion of his renowned poem against the tribe 
l..ii;nii .and al-Farazdak and that the additional 


verses sometimes included in the poem are 
by the poet himself and not interpolations by 
others. When a poet had composed a k,asTda he 
would recite it whenever au occasion offered and 
it is quite natui.rl that he should add or cancel 
verses himself, especially if a reply to his poem 
opened fresh avenues of attack. Many poets cer- 
tainly never rose to composition of a poem con- 
taining all the essential portions of a kasida, and 
it is foolishness to assume in each case that part 
of a poem has been lost if only a certain part is 
recorded. Such a poem was sent into the world be- 
fore the poet had lime to complete it and it 
is equally certain that lampoons in particular 
did not lend themselves easily to the complete 
scheme. Very early poets also composed poems 
which, though called kasida, did not contain the 
essential portion, the praise or insult, .As such 
we must take e. g. the poems of ‘Umar b. Abi 
Rabl'a and some poems of al-Tirimmah. Some of 
the latter’s compositions were made to display 
the art of description and were never intended to 
be kasa^’id in the proper sense of the word. The 
Ar.abic kasida was naturally imitated by poets 
who wrote in other languages and the Persian poets 
Anwari and KhakanI are celebrated as masters 
of this style. The form of the ^aslda has sur- 
vived to modern times and 1 have specimens by 
poets still living where we find the absurdity of 
a description of a desert-ride by persons who 
live in Cairo and travel by railway and steamer. 

The Itasida by its references to persons and 
events is also a source of historical information. 
This, however, must be handled with the utmost 
care, as false statements, by design or through 
ignorance, are frequent and the mention of a 
battle-day does not necessarily imply that the poet 
was present. As an example I mention only that 
the .Asadi poets 'Abid and Bishr b. Abl Khazim. 
probably a century distant from one another, both 
boast that their tribe was victorious at al-Nlsar 
and £l-Djifar. (F. KreNEOW) 

KASIM, the name given by the Ottoman Turks 
to St. Demetrius whose festival falls on Oct. 26 
of the Julian calendar. It was formerly the beginning 
of the winter semester, during which the fleet took 
up its winter-quarters at the Golden Horn. 

Bibliography. Meninski, Lexicon., Vienna 
1730J iii- 9411 Bianchi and Kieffer, Dictionnaire 
turefranfais^., 1871, ii. 418; Redhouse, A 
Turkish and English Lexicon., Constantinople 
1890, p. 1415; Barbier de Meynard, Diet, turc- 
franiais, Paris l886, ii. 458; Diran Kdlekian, 
Diet, turc-frangais., Constantinople 19II, P- 
928; Zenker, Dictionnaire turc., 1866, p. 681. 

_ (Cl. HuaRi) 

al-^ASIM b. ‘Isa ai.-‘1i)JlI, usually called Abu 
Diilaf, a Muslim general. When in 195 (811) 
the Caliph al-Amtn sent an army under ‘All b. 
Isa b. Mahan against al-Ma^’miin’s general Tahir 
b. al-Husain, Abu Dulaf went with him. When 
Ibn Mahan had fallen, Abu Dulaf came back to 
the neighbourhood of HamadhSu and, although he 
declined to pay homage to al-Ma’mun, Tahir left 
him in peace in al-Karadj. In 214 (829/830), when 
al-Ma'’mun came to Raiy, he sent for him. His 
friends advised him not to go, but he went and 
the Caliph received him with the greatest goodwill. 
In al-Mu'ta.sim’s reign, Abu Dulaf was arrested by 
al-Afshln [q. v.] who was jealous of his bravery 
and eloquence. Al-Afsjjln accused him of murder 
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and treason and on the cMdonoc of fal^e uiiiicsaes 
he was condemned to death but repiieved at the 
last minute by the intervention of the chief kadi 
Ahmad b. Abl Du’ad [q. v.]. As soon as the latter 
heard of the danger threatening Abu Dulaf he 
hurried to al-AfJiin and said the Caliph had 
ordered him to spare Aim Dulaf. When the latter 
had been released, Ahmad went to the Caliph and 
told him that he made up the story to save the 
life of the innocent accused, whereupon al-Mu'tasim 
forgave him and pardoned Abu Dulaf. The latter 
died in 225 (839/840) or 226 (840/841) in Baghdad. 
He left several works. He was also famed as an 
exceedingly ardent devotee of the Caliph ‘^All. On 
his descendants see the article dulafids. 

Bibliography'. al-Tabari, iii. 798, 800, 
1153; al-Mas'udI, MuruiiJ.^ ed. Paris, vi. 187; 
vii. 4 — 7, 139 — 142; Ibn al-Athir, ed. Tornberg, 
vi. 165, 291 J7., 330, 368; Ibn Khallikan, ed. 
Wiistenfeld, N®. 31 and 549 (transl. by de Siane, 
i. 61 S77. and ii. 502 — 507); Ibn Klialdiin, at- 
^Ibar.^ iii. 255; Well, Gesch. der Chalifcn.^ ii. 
268 r7.,_332 sq. (K. V. Zettersiken) 

al-KASIM, a district in Central Arabia, 
on the high plateau of the Arabian desert. It owes 
its fertility to the Wadi Rumma’, which runs to 
the north-east and whose course is barred by a 
series of parallel sand-dunes and hills from 1600 — 
2000 feet high, which run from north-west to 
south-east. The water, richly provided by the spring 
and summer rains, sinks into the valleys and even 
in dry periods is preserved for years at a little 
depth under the red or yellow sandy soil and this 
supplies the essential requisite for a rich vegetation. 
The plateau is therefore covered in spring and 
summer with a rich crop of grass and affords ex- 
cellent pasture for the great herds of camels and 
cattle and the numerous smaller animals. The sand- 


hills are covered with tamarisks {alh/., iamari nilo- 
tica Ehrbgl) and varieties of acacia indigenous tc 
Arabia fkaraz., acacia Arabica ID'., katad.^ acacia 
Senegal W.J. Millet, maize, wheat, vetches, etc. 
grow in the fields. Fruit-trees of all kinds yield 
plentiful crops. So early a writer as Yakut makes 
special mention of the figs, peaches, grapes and 
pomegranates. The most important and most culti- 
vated fruit-tree is, as elsevrhere, the date-palm, 
which is represented in al-KasIm by a particularly 
fine variety. 

Among plants of economic importance may be 
mentioned the cotton-tree, which supplies local re- 
quirements. In the western part of .al-KasIm rock- 
salt is found. This mineral, so important for the 
cattle-breeders, is sold in the towns, especially in 
Boreida and ^Aneiza. 

Al-KasIm plays an important part in the caravan 
traffic of Arabia on account of its wealth in camels 
and its enterprising population. Of the population, 
estimated by Palgrave at 25 — 30,000 souls, at 
^t a third devote themselves to caravan traffic 
either hiring out animals or acting as attendants 
or as small merchants! The caravan business takes 
the Wadi Dawasir and Wadi Nadjran 
o the Yemen, from which the best coffee is ex- 
Kuwait, al-Basra, Baghdad and Djebel 
^ammar, to Mekka and Syria via Khaibar. It is in 
e nature of things that many natives of al-Kasim 
^e t e in the frontier districts or in one of the 
uwns just mentioned and many have attained 
Properity and wealth. Al-Kasim also plays an ira- 
pur ant part in the trade in race-horses. Al-Djarad, 


aUo called Djarad al-Kasim, in olden times the 
chief town of al-KasIm, a day’s march from 'Aneiza 
on the road to al-Basra, has been identified by 
A. Sprenger with the FopSa of Ptolemy. The ancient 
settlements of this area which al-HamdanI includes 
in al-Yamama aie all in ruins; the modern larger 
towns date from the late middle ages. 

The district which lies in the centre of Arabia 
has had a lively history. One of the battle-“days” 
of the Arabs is called after it. Zuhair, Akhtal, 
'Aws b. Hadjar and other poets know and mention 
al-Kasim. The young faith of Islam found al-KasIm 
at first on the side of the anti-prophet Musailima, 
but in the decisive encounter between the Muslims 
and the followers of the Prophet of al-YamSma 
we find al-Kasim on the side of Khalid, the “Sword 
of Allah”; in the struggle for the Caliphate, Nadjd 
and al-Kasim were on the side of ‘Ali but the 
victory of the Umaiyads brought the whole of 
Central Arabia under their sway and there was 
no change with the ‘^Abbasids. It was not until the 
revolutionary movement led by the Karmatians that 
N.adjd was lost to the ‘^Abbasids. In the eleventh 
century, Darim, a native of al-Rass in al-Kasim, was 
able to conquer a large part of Na^d and Yemen and 
unite it with al-Kasim. His kingdom was inherited 
by his sons and successors but the increasing power 
of the chiefs of al-Yamama and 'Arid conquered 
DSrim’s kingdom bit by bit, till finally it was again 
reduced to al-Kasim. Al-Ka/im was from the first 
somewhat hostile to the Wahhabi movement; but 
■^.Abd al-‘Aziz b. Sa'^ud of al-Darhya succeeded iu 
gaining possession of Boreida, al-Rass and Tennune. 
The other villages then rose and in 1772 slew all 
the Wahhabis they could capture. In 1780 a new 
rising broke out against Ihn Sa^d, which he was 
only able to put down after much fighting with 
varied fortunes. Ibn Sa'ud's kingdom soon found 
itself faced with an extremely dangerous opponent; 
Mehmed 'Ali of Egypt had been commissioned Iry 
the Sublime Porte to take measures against the 
Wahhabis and sent his son Tusun to Arabia, where 
in a rapid succession of victories he conquered the 
whole of the west coast (1811 — 1813). 

After the death of Ibn Sa'ud (1814) the Egyptians 
extended their intrigues against Ibn Sa'Qd’s king- 
dom to the interior of Arabia, and in 1815 TUsun 
marched into Central Arabia and captured the 
fortress of al-Rass in al-Kasim after gaining over 
the greater part of the country by bribery. The 
peace concluded between Tusun and Abd Allah 
b. Sa'od was, however, not confirmed by Mehmed 
'All, who ordered Ibrahim to conquer Arabia; in 
1817 he took al-Rass, Boreida and 'Aneiz^ and 
thus became master of al-Kasim. ^Abd Allah b. 
Sa'ud had to retire to Dar'iya, was thken prisoner 
and in 1818 beheaded in Constantinople. Al-Kasim 
was now under Egyptian suzerainty and formed 
a strong base for Mehmed 'Ali. But by 1822 the 
Arabs of Central Arabia had begun their war of 
liberation from the Egyptian occupation which 
ended in 1841 in the Egyptian-Turkish troops 
being driven out. Al-Kasim was now for a time 
under the protection of the Grand Sharif of Mekka , 
in 1855 Zamal A 1 Salim, who resided at 'Aneiza, 
was recognised by Ibn Sa“ud as independent ruler 
ot al-Kasim, but in 1861 the district was again 
paying tribute to Ibn Sa'ud. After six years al- 
Kasim was again able to attain its independence 
and in 1879 Ibn Sa'Qd surrendered his claim to 
suzerainty over al-Kasim in favour of Ibn Rasfeld, 
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lord of Ha’il. A rising against Muhammad b. 
Rashid in l8gi ended in disaster and Zanial A 1 
Salim lost his life in battle. The Turks then took 
advantage of the fierce feud between Ibn Sa'ud 
and Ibn Rashid to gain a firm footing in al-KasIm 
again, all the more easily as the people of al-Kasim 
were weary of the long struggle and anxious for 
peace, and even Ibn Rashid w'ould rather have 
the Tuiks in al-Kasim than the governors of his 
enemy Ibn Sa'ud. Ahmad FaizI Pash.a therefore 
invaded Central Arabia in 1905 and occupied al- 
Kaslm also. Soon the position of the Turks became 
untenable, espeeially as Ibn Rashid now sided 
against them; the Turkish troops had to evacuate 
al-Kasim and Ahmad FaizI Pasha’s successor, Sami 
Pasha, was no more able to restore Turkish 
authority. In igo6 al-Kasim belonged to Ibn Sa'iid; 
in igii/i2 there were again attacks on Ibn Sa'iid, 
especially by the Grand Sharif of Mekka, but since 
igi3 al-Kasim has formed a province in the wide 
kingdom of Ibn Sa'ad. 

Bibliography: al-Hamdani, Sifat DiazTrat 
al-Arab^eA. D. H. Muller, Leiden 1884 — i8gi, 
p. 144, 165; Yakut, Mifdjam^ ed. Wiisteiifeld, 
i. 27g, 666, ii. 823, hi. 78, 617, iv. 127, 6io; 
Mai azid al-JHilbl'^ ed. T. G. J. Juynboll, Leiden 
i 853 i ti 426; al-Bakri, Alu^d^am^ ed. Wiistenfeld, 
Gottingen 1876, i. 292, 392; A. Sprenger, Die 
alti Geographie Arahiens^ Bern 1875, p. 48, l68, 
207; , G. Palgrave, Travels in Arabia^ l.ondon 

1865, i. 129, 166, 230, 252, 258; Ch. M. 
Doughty, Travels in Arabia Cambridge 

1 888, Index cf. ii. 6i 2 ; H. S. J. B. Philby, Southern 
Najd ( The Geographical yournal^ 1920, vol. Iv. 
168; Alois Musil, Osterreich. Monatschr. f. d. 
Orient, 1917, xliii. 14, 15,17, 49, 8i,i66, 167. 169, 
203, 204, 207—209, 212, 213, 297—300, 303 
(supplemented by oral information fiom Alois 
Musil); H. S. J. B. Philby, The Heart of Ara- 
bia, London 1922. (Adolf Grohmann) 
KASIM AGHA, called kocja (the old), an 
Ottoman court architect. He was appointed 
court architect in 1032 (began Nov. 5, 1622) in 
succession to the distinguished architect Melimed 
Agha, who built the Ahmad mosque in Stambul 
(on^ him cf. the Risdla-i m^mdriye [in MS.] of 
Dja'far Agha), relieved of his duties in 1053 
^egan March 22, 1642; cf. J. von Hammer, G. 
O. R., V. 335) and his office given to Mustafa 
Agha, known as Merammetdji , lit. “mender”. 
But after a few months only he was restored to 
the office as the re.sult of a low estimate (cf. 
Naima, Ta rik/i, ii. 46; J. von Hammer, op. cit., 
V. 338 sqf His manly intervention on behalf of 
Ropriilii Mehmed Pasha, afterwards Grand Vizier 
cost him his office and dignities very soon after 
the Sultana-mother Mah-Peiker (Kosem Walide, 
q. V.) had appointed him to manage her affairs 
KDaya) in October, 1651, on account of his honesty. 
He was imprisoned in the Seven Towers and soon 
afterwards banished to Cyprus (NaTma, op. cit., 
"■ 333 -f?-)- He W.1S later released and after being 
unsuccessful several times finally succeeded in the 
summer of 1655 (Na'ima, op. dt., ii. 551) i„ 
„ettmg for Mehmed Pasha the Grand Viziei ate. He 
died, apparently at a great age, in 1070 (began 
. I . 1660). Nooe of his buildings seem to 
have been of great importance. His work did not 
•ipparently extend to public buildings. It is only 
known that he engaged in 1651 in building 
\eiii Wahde Djami but hardly as the chief 


I architect. The part which he played as a politician 
I in Ottoman history is more impoitant and the 
I historian of the empire, Na'iiiia, in p.articiilar, 
deal.s veiy fully with it. 

B ibliog ! aphy: Na'ima, Tdrlkh, Stambul 
1147, ii., passim; Sidpi/l-i ^Othmdin, iv. 49 (fol- 
lowing Na'ima); J. v. Hammer, Geschichte des 
Osmanischen Reiches, v. 335, 338 sq., 556, 576, 
636, 655; F. Babinger, Quellen zur Osmanischen 
Kunstlergeschichte in the Jahrbuch der .isiatischen 
Kunst, Leipzig 1924, p. 37. (F. Babinger) 

KASIM-I ANWAR, .MuTn al-Din called 
KASIM-I ANWAR, a Persian mystic and man 
of letters, born in 757 (1356) in Sarab near 
Tabriz. For Sarab (in Vakiit Saraw) Dawlatshah, 
Tadhkira, p. 346, gives .Siirkhab; this name is 
not found in Yakut, but Dawlatshah has three 
times the phrase Surkhab-i Tabriz-, the name is 
once found in a play on words (in a ruba i of 
Kamal-i Khudjandl in Dawlatshah, cp.cit., p. 326). 
According to the Peisian lexicogiaphers, Surkhah 
is a hill near Tabriz (V'ullers, Lexicon Pers.-Lat., 
s. v., Nf. 7). Kasim’s family came from Adhar- 
baidj.an. His religious teachers were Sadr al-Din-i 
Ardabili (an ancestor of the Safawids) and Sadr 
al-Din 'Ali-i Yamani, who was a pupil of Anhad 
al-Din-i Kirmani. As Djami {Nafahat al-Uns, 
p. 690) tells us, mention was made of Yamani 
but not of Ardabili in a work on Kasim’s hddat, 
which came from the circle of his intimates. This 
circumstance might suggest that Kasim did not 
think so highly of Ardabill’s instruction. The facts 
given in Browne, Hist, of Pers. Lit. under Tartar 
Dominion, p. 473, contradict this, however. Among 
Kasim’s own murid's there must have been several 
free-thinkers, as Djami, op. cit., p. 690, mentions 
that the teacher himself was, however, free from 
this imputation. The truth is that he — although 
it cannot absolutely be proved that he was a 
Huiufl — strongly sympathised with this sect 
(Browne, op. cit., p. 479). He travelled a great 
deal ; he first of all lived in Gilan ; Gilani ex- 
pressions are several times found in his poetry. 
From Gil.an he migrated to Khurasan where he 
lived first in Nishabiir and later in Herat. He 
was expelled from the latter town when the king, 
Shah-Rukh, was murdered by a Hurufi in 830 
(1426/27). It was assumed that Kasim was con- 
nected with the murderer, had harboured him and 
knew of the attempt beforehand. A singular 
story is given by Dawlatshah, op. cit., p. 346^7., 
according to which he had already been expelled 
from Herat once previously; some individuals had 
complained to the king that the murshid was 
gathering many young pupils around him, which 
aroused mi.sgivings among them on moral grounds. 
Shah-Ruyj, according to the story, then intervened 
and banished Kasim. The latter then travelled to 
Balkh and Samarkand but returned later to Herat. 
This story is not very probable but it is evidence 
at any rate of the great popularity of the teacher 
in Herat. Whether the libellous reason given for 
his expulsion is true cannot be proved either, 
but it must be confessed that at that time also 
there were great rascals among the Snfis. It seems 
to be certain that Kasim found a protector after 
the banishment in 830 in LTugh Beg in Samar- 
kand. As we also find Samarkand mentioned in 
the story in Dawlatshah, it may be suggested 
that the story in Dawlatshah is an invention du- 
plicating the story of his actual banishment. 
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Kasim later letunieJ to Khurasan again and 
settled in Khardjird in the district of Ijljam. There 
through the support of well-to-do friends he was 
able to lead a life of freedom from eaie down to 
his death in 837 (1433/34)- Uawlalshah, op. clt., 
p. 348, makes him die in 835, differing from the 
other authorities. In addition to what Rieu says 
(Catalogue., p. 636) on the date of Kasim’s death 
see also Rosen, Les Manuscrits persans dc I'ln- 
slitut., p. 121, where a chronogram on his death 
is quoted from a St. Petersburg MS. 

Kasim was buried in Khardjird; Itawlatshah 
says that in his time ^Ali Shir began to embellish 
the site of the tomb with buildings. The same 
authority tells us that Kasim in his youth prac- 
tised asceticism to such an extent that he injured 
his health. But in later years he altered his views 
— for example he said to someone who could hot 
help expressing surprise at his prosperous appearance 
that he was no longer ''dshik but iiidshuk\ he had 
once been a beggar but now he was a king. 

Works: The author, who, according to Daw- 
lalshah, op. cit.., p. 303, was a great admirer of 
the poetry of Hafiz, left a Dr, van behind him 
containing ghazal’s, kit'a’s, rubab’s, elegies on 
mystics and inathnawis. Some pieces are composed 
in Gilani and Turkish. His other woiks, A/us at- 
''Arifln and Anis alAAshikin (also called RisZilat 
al-Amdnd) are treatises on mysticism in prose and 
verse. Finally we may mention his extracts from 
Sa'di’s Bustdn entitled Kkulasa-i Biisldn. 

These writings are unpublished; judging from 
the not very extensive specimens in Browne and 
the few pieces in Dawlat.shah (Bland’s Century 
where ten of Kasim’s ghazal's are published I 
have not seen) we can agree with Browne when 
he says “the poetry of Qasiinu ’l-.\nwar, so far 
as a foreigner may venture to judge it, is only 
of average merit”. One cannot deny his ability 
to write pleasing Persian verse but wo look in 
vain for anything out of the way which would 
give him a claim to a place among the great 
names of Persian literature. A just verdict on his 
literary activity, however, will only be possible 
when his works have been published. 

Bibliography'. DjamI, Nafahat al-Uns., 
Calcutta 1859, P- 689 — 693; Dawlatshah, Tadh- 
kirat al-Shi^ard^., ed. Browne, p. 346 spp.', Ethe 
in the Grundr. der Iran. Phil.., ii. 295, 299, 
301 ; Browne, History of Persian Lite) ature 
under Tartar Dominion., p. 352, 366, 438, 473 — 
486; Rieu, Catalogue., p. 635 — 637; Sprenger, 
Catalogue of the .... manuscripts of the libraries 
of the King of Oudh.., p. 532 ry. ; Catalogue 
Bajikipore., ii. 14 sqq. (V. F. Buchner) 

^CASIM PASHA, usually called Giizeldje 
Tif an Ottoman statesman. 

e sem of Christian parents (Ils [i.e. Ayas Pasha 
r" Pasha] sont tons venuz de chrestiens., in 

. Schepper, Tagebuch., in Missions diploma- 
>ques de Corn. Dpi, de Schepper., dit Scepperus., de 
j •O'd'J, par le Brn. de St.-Genois et G. A. 
sse de Schepper, in vol. xxx. of the Memoires 
inf ^0 Belgique., Brussels 1861, p. 169 

born in the reign of Bayazid II and 
ought up in the Imperial Serai (Ewliya, i. 169). 
ac^ the rank of a rikidb aghasi (“stirrup- 

K-a ), accompanied Selim 1 on his campaign to 
gypt, was appointed governor of Hama on its 
P ure in August, 1516 (sandjakbeyi) (cf. L. Forrer, 
osm. Chronik des Rustem Pascha., Leipzig 1923, 
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p. 55 i ii' Halil Edhem, Tagebuch der dgypt. 
Expedition des Sultans Selim /, aus Feriduns Samm- 
lung der Staatsschrtf ten., Weimar 1916, p. 15), and 
soon afterwards governor of Adana. A few years 
afterwards, he became Beylerbeyi of Anatolia and 
Rumelia, probably as early as the first year of 
Sultan Suleiman Appointed second vizier in 927 
(began December 12, 1520) Kasim Pasha held a 
command in the expedition against Rhodes (Cluonik 
des Rustem Pascha., p. 62 at the top). When on 
Radjab 12, 929 (May 27, 1523) the Egyptian 
governor Mustafa Pasha was dismissed, Kasim suc- 
ceeded him but lost the office with 34 days (on 
Sha'ban 16, 929 = June 30, 1523) (cf. J. von 
Hammer, G. O. A’., iii. 35). A few months later, 
when in Rabi' II (February, 1525) the traitor 
(kha’in) Ahmed Pasha, his successor, was slain in 
a rising, he went to Cairo as governor for a second 
time but was again dismissed by March, 1525. 
Down to 935 (beginning September 15, 1528), 
when he once more became second vizier, he seems 
to have held a governorship (‘'Budin”, i.e. Ofen [-], 
according to some sources, but which could only 
have been a temporary appointment). In May, 1533, 
the Fleming C. 1 ). Schepper, envoy of the Hungarian 
royal widow Maria, saw him in Stambul as vizier 
along with the Grand Vizier Ibrahim Paslja [q.v.] 
and Ayas Pasha (d. July 13, 1539); Carrfm Aarrir 
a la face plus grande et rouge et n'est si grand 
que le diet Ayas (op. cit.., p. 169). In 1537 he was 
governing the Morea and sandjakbeyi at Modon; 
in the summer of this year he attacked unsuccess- 
fully the two last bulwarks of Venetian rule in 
the Morea, Napoli di Romania and Malvasia (cf. 
Zinkei.sen, G.O.R.., ii. 771, 783). He may have 
then fallen into disgrace and liveil in exile. The 
date of his death is uncertain, In 959 (began 
December 29, 1551), however, he seems to have 
lived in the Morea in non-activity; cf. 'Ata’i, Ukail 
on the Shakedik al-Nfmdntya., p. 23. In 944 
(began June 10, 1537) he had a madrasa built for 
the poet Sururi [q.v.] in the garden of the turbe 
of Mehmed Yazidji Oghlu [q. v.] which is now 
burnt down (cf. 'Ala’i, op. cit.., p. 27); he cannot 
have, therefore, died in 939 (1532). It is certain, 
however, that he was buried in Gallipoli. 

Kasim Pasha earned lasting fame from a series 
of pious foundations and by building a mosque, 
a madrasa and a bath in Stambul. To this day one 
of the most important quarters in Constantinople, 
the Byzantine “Suburb of the Spring” (krenides 
or pegai) is called after him Kasim Pasha mehal- 
lesi (cf. J. V. Hammer, Constantinopolis und der 
Bosporus., Pest 1822, p. 55 sqq.'., Ewliya, Siydhet- 
name, i. 169, 416 sqq.'., The Travels of Evliya, 
transl. by J. v. Hammer, London 1834, i.; Hafiz 
Husain, Hadikat al-Dpaioaml', ii. 2 sqq.', J. v. 
Hammer, Geschichte des osmanischen Reiches, ix. 
106 r??.). His daughter Nefise Khatun also en- 
dowed a school and is buried in it; cf. Hadikat 
al-Dgavodmi', ii. 4, 3). 

Bibliography. In addition to the works 
quoted above; Sid}ill-i ^othmdni, iv. 46 sqq. 
(defective and inaccurate); Geoffroy, L' Estat de 
la Court du grand Turc, Paris 1542, fol. 10 v; 
Guil. Postel, La tierce Partie des orientales 
Histoires, Poitiers 1560, p. 61 sq. (Cassun Bassa 
du temps qu'il estoit Bassa, avoit 20 mille ducats, 
il en pent avoir autant, de Sangeacly de Morea. 
Maintenant en son lieu est Monstapha Bassa). 

(Fr.xnz Babinges) 
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KASIMOV, in Russian originally gorodez or 
GORODOK MESHCERSKIY, in Tatar KHAN KARMAN, 
formerly the capital of the Tatar princes 
suboidinate to the Czar of Moscow and now a 
district capital in the gouvernement of 
Ryazan. It took its name from Kasim, son of the 
founder of the kingdom of Kazan, Liu Muhammad. 
In the war betueen the brothers that followed 
the assassination of Ulu Muhammad (1446), Kasim 
was induced to enter the service of the Russian 
Grand Duke. The town, which bears his name, 
was granted him about 1452 (not later than 1456); 
there he built a mosque (of which only the mi- j 
naret still exists) and a palace of stone (no longer j 
standing; it was seen as late as 1768 by Pallas). | 
After his death about 1469, his son Daniyar 
reigned till about i486. Kasimov was next under 
the rule of prince Nur Dawlat of the Giray dy- 
nasty and his sons Satilghan and Djanay. About 
1512 Shaikh Awliyar (grandson of Khan Kucuk 
Muhammad), descended from another branch of | 
the descendants of DjucI, is mentioned as prince ' 
of Kasimov. In 1516 his minor son Shah “^Ali 
(he is so called in his epitaph, but is usually 
known as Shaikh 'All, Russian Shigaley Shigaw- 
liyarovic) was reigning (nominally). After a life 
of vicissitudes (he was repeatedly appointed Khan 
of K.azan by the Czar and then deprived of all 
his dignities and condemned to the seveiest im- 
prisonment, then pardoned and again restored to 
his principality), §hah 'Ali died childless, aged 
sixty-one, on Monday, Shawwal 10, 974 (April 
21, 1567). The takya built by him in Ramadan, 
962 (July-August, 1555), in which are his tomb 
and the tombs of several of his relatives, has been 
several times described, first by Pallas in the year 
1768, most recently by Welyaminov Zernov in 
1863. During his rule in Kazan, his brother Djan 
'Alt represented him in Kasimov and later ruled 
for a short time (1532—35) in Kazan also until 
he was murdered during a rising there. 

The “Czar” ^ah 'Alt was succeeded in Kasimov 
by his distant relative Sayin Bulat, great-grandson 
of the Khan of the Golden Horde Ahmad. In 
1573 he adopted Christianity, received the name 
of Simeon, moved to Moscow and was there given 
by Ivan the Terrible the title of “Czar of all the 
Russians”. He died in 1616 as the monk Stephen. 
It was not till 1585 that a successor to him was 
appointed in Kasimov, Mustafa ^Alt, whose father, 
Abd Allah b. Ak-Kubak, also a great-grandson 
of Khan Ahmad, died in 1570 and was buried in 
Kasimov. About 1600 we find mentioned as prince 
of Kasimov Uraz Muhammad of the family of 
Khans of the Kirgiz Kazak, who afterwards took 
part in the fighting during the civil war in 
Russia and was killed in 1610. The last rulers 
of Kasimov were Arslan (grandson of the last 
Siberian Khan Kucum) and his son Saiyid Bur- 
han, descended from the house of Siberian rulers- 
the latter, first mentioned as ruler in 1627 was 
baptised between 1653 and >655 (he received the 
name Wasiliy) and yet remained prince of Kasimov 
till his death soon after 1678. To this period belongs 
the forcible conversion of a part of the Tatars by 
Misayil, Archbishop of Ryazan (1651—56); in one 
of these attempts at conversion the Archbishop 
was killed by the enraged populace. The verse from 
the Kur an (iii. 52), constantly quoted in epitaphs 
in Kasimov, seems to have been placed there in 
antagonism to the zeal of the Christian missionaries. 


Even under Wasiliy the administration of Ka- 
simov was in the hands of a Russian woyewoda| 
the Tatar prince exercised only nominal rule. 
The mother of Wasiliy, TaUina Sultan, was re- 
cognised as ruler in the years following Wasiliy’s 
death on the^^e terms; she is last mentioned in 
1681. Alter this there was no “Czar” oi “Czarevitch” 
(sometimes one, sometimes the other title is used) 
of Kasimov any longer. In the modern district 
capital of Kasimov the Tatais only form a com- 
paratively small part of the population, according 
to the census of 1897, 13,545 souls (according to 
i Reclus, as many as 14,100 in 1870), including 
I ^i539 'fatars, in 1909, 17,075, including 2,000 
j Tatars. The Bulghar industries (tanning and shoe- 
making; cf. above, i. 789*'^), intioduced to the 
Russians through Tatar intermediary, are especially 
followed in Kasimov. 

B ib lio g r ap h y most thorough and still 
indispensable, although several new documents 
I have since been made available, is Wilyaminov 
Zernov’s great work '^Isioiiya Kasimowskikh 
Zarey si zarcwicey'''' (4 voLs., Tritdi Vost. Otd, 
hup. R. Arch. Obshc..^ ix. — xii.), on which is 
based almost all that has been written about 
the princes of Kasimov elsewhere, especially Ho- 
worth, History of the Mongols., ii. 429 sqq. Cf. 
more recently N. I.ileyew, Simeon Behbu/atozcil^ 
Trier 1891, review by I). K(obeko) in the Zap. 
Vost. Otd.., viii. 335 sq.; N. ^i^kin, Istorya 
giroda Kashnozva., 1889; review by V. R(osen), 
ibid.., sq. (W. BarTHOLd) 

KASIYUN, a bare and rocky massif — the 
summit is over 4,000 feet high — commanding 
in the north-east the Ghuta [q.v.] and dominating 
Salihlya, the suburb of Damascus. It lies between 
the valley of the Barada [q. v.} and that of the 
Halbun. The Nahr Yazid which flows out of the 
Barada runs along the foot of Kasiyun. “There 
they venerate the birthplace of Abraham on the 
slope adjoining the village of Barza. This mountain 
has been famous since remote antiquity as a place 
of ascension and retreat of prophets” (Ibn Djubair). 
Adam is said to have stayed there, Cain killed 
Abel there, whose body was buried on this “sacred 
and most venerated mountain” (Yakut), which is 
covered with sanctuaries. The encyclopaedists and 
the historians of Damascus associate with it several 
thousands of martyrs and prophets buried between 
the Bab al-Faradis and the slopes of Kasiyun. 

Bibliograp hy\ Yakut, Mt^djam., ed. Wus- 
tenfeld, i. 557, ii. 588, iii. 363, iv. 13 — iS? 
Ibn ‘^Asakir, Talri^., ed. ^Abd al-Qadir Badran, 
i., Damascus 1329, p. 231 — 237; Ibn Djubair, 
ed. Wright-de Goeje, p. 273, 274. 

(H. Lammens) 

KASKAR, the name of a town in the ‘^Irak. 
When al-Hadjdjadj [q. v.], the governor of the 
"^Irak appointed by the Caliph 'Abd al-Malik, had 
put down the rebellion there, he began in 83- — 86 
(702 — 705) build a new town which was called 
Wasit (“centre”) because it was midway between 
the two older Arab capitals of this province, 
Kufa in the north and Basra in the south. For 
the site of the town he chose the vicinity of the 
town of Kaskar on the Tigris, which had played 
a not unimportant part in the Sassanian period. 
The new Muslim town was built on the east 
bank of the Tigris, while Kaskar lay opposite it 
on the w^est side; a bridge of boats linked the 
two halves of the city. Neither Wasit nor Kaskar 
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exist at the present day and until quite recently 
their exact situation was uncertain. In looking 
for the site we must nut think of the modern 
course of the Tigris in Central and Southern 
Babylonia; in the days of the Caliphs this river 
ran much farther to the west; its course in those 
days probably corresponded for a good part to 
that of the Shatt al-Haiy (cf. i. 677a, 970*). Kaskar- 
Wasit certainly lay somewhere in the neighbour- 
hood of the modern Kut al-Haiy (cf. i. 677a, 970a). 
According to the results of an archaeological 
journey by Count Aymar de Liedekerke-Beaufoit 
(see Babylcnica^ vii., Paris 1922, p. 1 15) the now 
insignificant ruins of Wasit lie almost 25 miles west 
of Haiy on the dry Tigris bed of Shaft al-Khdrder. 
On the other hand the map of Mesopotamia 
(Sheet Baghdad, 5 d) published by the General 
Staff in Berlin in 1917, puts Wasit about 15 miles 
N. E., as the crow flies, of Kut al-Haiy. On the 
modem ruins of Wasit see also the notes by Mas- 
signon based on information given by a native 
of the district in his al-Hallaj. Martyr ttiystique 
de I'lslam^ Paris 1922, p. 23. For further infor- 
mation on Wasit, see the article. 

As to Kaskar, it probably dates back into the 
Assyrian period. It may be recalled that we seem 
to have a Babylonian town Ka-as-ka-ri mentioned 
in a fragment of an inscription probably of the 
time of Assur-banipal, in the British Museum ([18] 
82:3 — 23; 128; see Bezold, Catalogue^ p. 1824'); 
cf. Streck, Assiirbanipal^ Leipzig 1916, p. Ixxxviii. 
and 790. The place is perhaps also mentioned in the 
Babylonian Talmud (Ko/«5, fol. 10“, where Bashkar 
has probaWy to be corrected into Kashkar); see 
Marquart, Eramahr^ Abh. G. W. G'ott., New Series, 
iii., N® 2, Berlin 1901, p. 164. In any case Kaskar 
called Kashkar in Syriac and Christian Arabic 
sources, is one of the oldest Chiistian towns in 
Babylonia. It frequently appears in the ecclesiastical 
history of this region. The epi.scojjal diocese of 
this name was considered second in importance 
within the Nestorian church. Its occupant was the 
right arm of the patriarch of Seleucia — Ktesiphon 
(see mada^in) and his representative when the 
office was vacant. 

Among the signatories to the acts of the Syriac 
councils we find bishops of Kashkar from the 
period 410 — 790 (Guidi in Z.D.M C., xliii. 41 1 
and Chabot in the Ak 7?., xxxvii , Paris 1902, 
P- 675). According to the Syriac “chronicle of 
Aibela” there was a bishop in Kashkar as early 
as the first half of the third century A. D. The 
Christian Arabic “Chronicle of Seert” also ment- 
ions an occupant of the episcopal see there of 
the period before 410 A. I). On the bishopric of 
Kashkar and a list of its occupants see J. Labourt, 
Lr Chris tianisme dans Vempire Perse sous la Dy- 
nastie Sassanide^ Paris 1904, passim (s. the Index 
s- V.); Sachau, Die Chronik von Arbela {==Abh. 
Pr. Ak. Wiss.^ 1915, N“. 6), p. 21; Sachau, Zur 
Ausbeiinng der Christentunts in Asien (= Abh. 
Pr. Ah. PPiss., 1919, N®. l), p. 30 — 3I. 

The town of Kashkar, like the bishopric which 
bore its name, was the home of many founders 
of monasteries, as may be seen from the W'ork 
compiled in the eighth century by Jeshii'denah, 
untitled K’taba de Kakhpufa (ed. Chabot in Mc- 
lang d'archeol. et d'hlstoire de P Ecole Frangaise 
Rome).^ xvi., Paris 1896), p. 225 sq.', the 
•-•reat Abraham (d. 588) was especially famous, 
s. Jeshu'denah N®. 14; I.alionrt, op. cit., p. 315; 
The Encyclopaeda of Islam, II. 


A. Baumstark, Gesch, der syrisek. Liiteratur.^ Bonn 
1922, p. 130. One of the most influential per- 
sonalities at the court of the Sasanian King 
Khusraw II Parwez (590— 628) was Ab3 of Kashkar; 
on him see Baumstark, op. cit..^ p. 123. On other 
Syriac writers who belonged to Kashkar ('Ab''di- 
sbo', Grigho, Eliya) see Baumstark, 0/. cf/., p. 30, 
128, 420. p'or the Syriac sources on Kathkar see 
also the indices in Wright, Catalogue of the Syriac 
Manuscripts in the British Museum (London 1870) 
and Wright, Catal. of the Syriac manuscr. in 
Cambridge (Cambridge 1901), p. 1284, also in 
Sachau, Katalog der syrisch. Handschr. in Berlin 
(Berlin 1899), p. 923. 

In the Avsakid period there seems to have been 
a little kingdom of Kaskar, which was destroyed 
by the first Sasanian Ardashir I; cf. Ndldeke, 
Gesch. d. Arab, und Perser zur Zeit der Sasaniden^ 
(Leiden 1879) p. 13 note 5. In the Sasanian 
division of the 'Irak, Kaskar is mentioned as one 
of the 72 administrative districts; see Streck, op. 
cit.., (see Bibll) p. 15, 18. It probably — as later 
under the Muslims — comprised roughly the district 
east of the Tigris, from the modern Kut al-Amara 
in the north to the region of the mouth of the 
Tigris. Sometimes it is mentioned as equivalent to 
the district of Maisan [q.v.]. On this cf. Schaeder 
in ///«»», xiv. (1924) p. 17 sq. The bishopric of 
Kashkar must have coincided pretty much with 
the Sasanian district of the same name; cf. the 
map in Sachau, Die Chronik von Arbela., p. if. 

Kaskar is also given as the name of the capital 
of Dailam, which was usually called Dtllab; cf. 
G. Le Strange, The Lands of the East. Cal.., p. 
174; de Morgan, Miss, scientif. en Perse., i. (Paris 
1894). p. 276. 

Bi if Hog) Ilf hv \ B.S,A.^ passim j al-Balaflhuri 
(ed. de Goeie), p. 582; Yukut, Mu^^am (ed. 
W'ustenfeld),'iv. 274; al-Kazw!nI, AtAar al-Bilaa 
(ed. Wiistenfeld), ii. 2991 Hamd AllSh Mustawff, 
Muzhat al-Kulub (Gibb Mem. Ser., xxiii./i. p. 
162, 6; G. Le Strange, The Lands of the Eastern 
Caliphate (Cambridge 1905), p. 39, 43i *0 
do. in y. R. A. 5., 1895, p. 44 Streck, 
Babylonien tiach den arab. Geograph.y ii. (Leiden 
1902), p. 318 sq., 321 sq.\ Ritter, Brdkunde., 
X. 191. (M- Streck) 

KASR. [See kasra]. 

KASR, fraction, a mathematical term which 
is used in Arab mathematics for the relation 
of two indefinite numbers as well as for that 
of distances, surfaces etc. In geometry, however, 
the term al-kasr is very rarely used ; usually 

one says nisbat a ila b ka-nisbat c ila d 

While in the .\rab astronomers the sine of the 
annle is referred to the radii of the circle which 
contain 12 or 60 parts, ai-Berunt gives the radius 
the value I and the values of the sine thus app^r 
as actual fractions in his work. In his Kanun 

Mafiidt we read: “ nm-yakumu makam 

al-kisar allati makkamdjuha mtn al tAnaun ila 
'Easharati va-li-dhalika sammaiu ttlka l-au'tar^ 
ummahatka-ma sammasv hadhihi 'l-kusur n, usan 
(and the fractions follow in regular senes which 
start with the [numbers] 2 to 10 and therefore 
they [the mathematicians] call those chord.s mo- 
thers” just as they call these fractions “heads 
(see Berl Arab. MS., Okt. 275, P- 63*')- 

Kasr is more frequent in Algebra. The so 
called “expressible” fractions are the fraction.? with 

5 « 
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the denominators 3 to 10, i.e. thulth (^), 
khums (i), stids (J) etc. In other cases, e. g. in- 
stead of one writes “five out of eleven parts”. 
If the denominators can be broken up into factors, 
the following formula is used : j’g = one sixth 
of one eighth. The fraction 4 is expressed by 
msf (half). 

Bibliography'. J. Ruska, Zur dltesten ara- 
bischen Algebra., Heidelberg igty, p. 20 and 54. 

(C. SCHOY) 

KASR, a palace, castle, mansion or pavilion, 
in which sense it is synonymous with the Turkish 
kushk. The word occurs in the Kurban three times, 
once in the singular and twice in the plural (kusur')., 
and is applied twice to castles on earth and once 
to the abodes of the faithful in Paradise. It is the 
common word for the palace of a king in his 
capital or of a governor in the chief city of a 
province, e. g. Kasr-i the Palace of the 

KadiSrs, near Tihran. The word, with the article, 
has been naturalized in Spanish as alcazar and is 
applied to old Moorish castles, such as the al- 
cazar of Segovia and the alcazar of Seville. 


Bibliography. E. W. Lane, An Arabic- 

English Lexicon., s.v.; Stanley Lane-Poole, Thi 

Moors in Spain., London 1887. 

(T. W. Haig) 

KASR FIR'AWN is the name given by the 
Moors to the ruins of the Roman city of Volu- 
b i I i s , which lie in a little valley of the Djabal 
Zarhun about 20 miles N. of the present Meknes. 
Volubilis, at the entrance to the fertile plain ol 
the Wadi Rdom in a district where the olive-tree 
flourishes, was the principal Roman centre of the 
interior, ^though it lay almost on the southern 
edge of the zone effectively occupied by the Romans, 
It was still a flourishing town in the fourth century 
A. u. In the fifth the Vandals, without establishing 
themselves there, put an end to Roman power ir 
Morocco. The Byzantines, when they reconquered 
the country in the seventh century, had no effective 
authority outside of the north coast. There is 
leason to believe, however, that Volubilis left to 
Itself was not depopulated but there grew up there 
as in other parts of North Africa, a kind of state’ 
comprising the remnants of the urban population, 
romanised Berbers for the most part, and the’ 
surrounding tribes under the authority of a native 
chief. Little by little, in the course of these two 
centuries this region became the centre of the 
great Berber confederation of the Branes, the 
dommant tribe of which at that time was the 
Awraba (Warba) and the chief, at the time of 
the Muslim conquest, Kosaila (whose capital some 
authors have tried to locate in the Awras, which 
IS untenable). When the Berbers, who under the 
leadership of this chief, had overcome 'Okba b. 
Nafi' and succeeded in driving the Arabs out of 
the whole of Africa Minor (63 = 683), had to 
abandon Kairawan again five years later, the Warba 
contingents having lost their chief and having been 
severely punished, returned to Walill (Ulili = 
Vohd,ilis (68 = 688). These events much diminish- 
ed the power of the Warba. Henceforth they lived 
quietly, taking no part in the great Kharidji risings 
which began in 122/740, but recuperating their 

iT“' of 

Fakhkh, Idris b. 'Abd Allah b. al-Hasan b. ‘All 

(cf the art. idris i, above, ii. 450) settled in 
Llili. where he was received by Ishalf b. Mu- 
hanun.id, chief of the Warba (172 = 788/9). He 


I %vas soon recognised as sovereign by the Warba 
I and ultimately by all the surrounding tribes either 
i voluntarily or under compulsion. LTili became the 
! capital of a state stretching from the Atlantic to 
t the region of Tlemcen, the first Muslim empire 
in Morocco and the centre of intense missionary 
i activity among the heretical tribes and those which 
! had remained Jews, Christians or pagans. It was 
I there that Idris died in 1 77 (793), poisoned, it is 
! said, at the instigation of Harun al-Rashid. His 
son Idris II [q. v.] continued his policy of con- 
quest and conversion, but in 192 (808) abandoned 
Ulili for Fas which he had just founded, no doubt 
in order to escape from the tutelage of the Warba, 
whose chief Ishak b, Muhammad he had killed. 
When he himself died in 213 (823) he was buried 
beside his father in Ulili, according to most of 
the early authorities. But in 841 (1437) his tomb 
or at least a tomb reputed to be his was dis- 
covered, conveniently for political reasons, in the 
Djami'^ al-Sl)urafa’ in Fas; and this tomb has 
become the most popular sanctuary in the town 
founded by him. 

After the building of Fas, Ulili lost all politi- 
cal importance. The Zarhiin remained a much 
visited place of pilgrimage. Around the sanctuary 
of Idris rebuilt two centuries ago by Sultan Mulay 
Isma'il, two miles from the ruins of Volubilis in 
a very picturesque situation on two mounds com- 
manded by higher hills, stands the town of Mulay 
Idris of the Zarhttn with about 9,000 inhabitants, 
the majority Idrisid sljarif’s. 

The Idrisid town of Ulili, of which no remains 
seem to survive, probably lay on the site of the 
present town, a remarkable natural fortress. Ex- 
cavations systematically conducted since 1915 
the Roman town have already yielded interesting 
results, bringing to light inscriptions very im- 
portant for the history of the settlements of the 
Romans in this region and works of art of the 
first rank. 

Bibliography. Tissot, Recherches stir la 
geographic comparee de la Mauritanie tingitam., 
Paris 1878; the Muslim historians of the Idrisids 
and the geographers down to the xiiih century 
(see the bibliography to the art. iDRis, idrIsids), 
especially al-Bakri, Kitab al-masdlik ., Index; 
Fournel, Les Berb'eres., Paris 1885, vol. i. 

(Henri Basset) 

ai.-KASR al-KABIR (ksar al-kebIr), a town 
in Northern Morocco, about 50 miles south 
of Tangier on the light bank of the Wadi Lukkos, 
which at one time ran through it, but the course 
of the stream was diverted to prevent inundations. 
Lying in a vast plain commanded on the east by 
heights it is divided into two parts, al-SIjari'a in 
the north and Bab al-Wad on the south, between 
which lies the siik or market-place. Ihe only 
buildings of any importance are the great mosque 
which is pre-AImohad, the mosque of Sidi al-Azmirl 
and the DjamF al-Saida, finished in 1689. Within 
and around the town are many kubba's dedicated 
to local saints. The most venerated marabouts are 
Abu ’ 1 -Hasan al-Kurshi (Kurashi), a native of Spain 
who came towards the end of his life to teach in 
al-Kasr where he died in 568 or 573 (1172 — 73 
or 1177 — 78), Sidi Ben Ahmed, Sidi 'Ali b. KhRf 
b. Ghalib, usually called Mulay “^All Bu Ghalem 
and reg.rrded as the p.itron saint of the town, and 
lastly Sidi Bel-'.\bbas, who is really a Jewish rabbi, 
Yuda Yabalay. 
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AI.-KASR al-SAGHIR 


The population numbers about 9,000 belonging 
for the most part to the Khlot, Tlik and Djabala. 
It also includes Rifans, a few families originally 
from Tetwan and Fas as well as Algerians who 
left Tlemcen and Oran as a result of the French 
occupation. The Jews number 2,000. Many of them 
have settled in the town quite recently in such 
numbers that the Mellah was too small for them 
and they had to live among the other inhabitants. 
They speak Arabic and Spanish but Muslims use 
only the former language. Industry at one time 
flourishing is now limited to the manufacture of 
cloths for local needs. Agriculture, on the other 
hand, is prosperous in the country around as a 
result of the system of combination between 
townsmen and tribesmen. Al-Kasr is thus a busy 
market for corn, barley, beans and flax. 

History. The site of al-Kasr perhaps corre- 
sponds to that of a Roman town (Oppidum novum?) 
which had already disappeared by the time of the 
first Muslim invasions. In the second century A. H. 
a fortress was built in these regions by the Dan- 
hadja, a branch of the Ketama. According to al- 
Ziyanl, it was built in 102 (720 — 721) by the 
Amir ‘Abd al-KarIm al-Ketami whence the name 
Ka.sr ^Abd al-Karim (al-Idrisi, Description de 
I'Afrique^ ed. Dozy and de Goeje, text p. 78; 
transl. p. 89 ; Kitab al-Istibsdr, ed. von Kremer, 
Vienna 1852, p. 78; transl. Fagnan, Constantine 
1900, p. 140 ; as well as Ibn Khaldttn, Hist, 
des Berb'eres, ed. de Slane, i. 401 ; transl. ii. 
323) or Kasr Ketama which the town kept for 
several centuries. Al-Bakri, however, makes a 
distinction between Sulj Ketama “a large and mag- 
nificent town situated on the river Lukkos with a 
4 idmf and a very busy market” and Kasr Dan- 
hasjja “a castle built on a hill and commanding 
a large river”. Ibn Khaldun, on the other hand 
{op. cit.^ text i. 188, transl. ii. 291), connects Kasr 
Ketamlwlth the Danhadja (cf. also Hiltib al-dstibsar'). 
Suk Ketama was the capital of the state governed 
by Idris b. al-Kasim b. Ibrahim. Al-Mukaddasi 
{Bibl. Geogr. Arab.^ iii. 219, j) mentions Suk al- 
KetSmi among the towns dependent on Fas, Al- 
though eclipsed by the rapid development of Fas, 
al-Kasr seems to have retained a certain amount of 
commercial importance. Al-Idrisi {toe. cit.) mentions 
its very busy bazaars. But it was only under the 
Almohads that the town rose out of the semi- 
obscurity in w'hich it was vegetating. Ya'qub al- 
Mansur surrounded it with a fortified wall and 
made a hunting-ground and a hospital called Harat 
al-Mudjarin, This is perhaps why he was regarded 
by Leo Africanus and Marmol as the actual founder 
of al-Kasr. Under the Marinid dynasty, the town 
was given a madrasa by Abu "^Inan which attracted 
many students and was still frequented in the x*h 
(xvithj century. Al-Kasr recognised the authority 
of the Marinids from 620 (1223 — 1224). In 687 
(1288 — 1289) tbe latter appointed as its governor 
the Ra’is Abu ’1-Hasan b. AshWlula, whose de- 
scendants for long remained lords of the town. The 
memoiqr of this local dynasty, whose members, 
m alliance with the Banu T-Ahmar of Granada, 
distinguished themselves in the holy war, is still 
alive to-day. 

The period following the disappearance of the 
anu Ashifilula was one of calamities. The Portu- 
guese, established on the coast, threatened the 
town. The inhabitants did not dare to cultivate 
the soil more than six miles from the walls. In 
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1503 the governor of Agila, Don Juan de Menecez, 
attempted to take it but without snccess. In the 
century following, al-Kasr became the most ad- 
vanced post of the “volunteers of faith” (Mudjahidin) 
who harassed the Christians settled on the coast. 
During the period of anarchy that preceded the 
establishment of the Filall dynasty, the town became 
the residence of the Ka’id Ghilan, who had gained 
possession of all Gharb. Driven from his capital 
by Mulay al-Rashid in 1078 (1668) Ghilan was 
able to return to it on the death of this prince. 
He held out there till 1084 (1673) when he was 
defeated and killed by Malay IsmaTl. Al-Kasr fell 
again, this time finally, into the hands of the ^arif, 
who dismantled its walls. 

Bibliography. al-Bakri, Description de 
I'Afrique.^ ed. de Slane, text p. no, transl. p. 
250; Leo Africanus, Description de I'Afrique^ 
book iii., ed. Schefer, ii. 217; Description of 
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Marmol, Africa^ ii.; Moulifiras, Le Maroc in- 
connu, ii. 358 sqq.', De Foucauld, Reconnaissance 
au Maroc.^ p. 14 sqq.\ de Cuevas, Estudio ge- 
neral sobre geografia del bajalato de Earache.^ 
s. 1. 1882; J. Costa, El-Ksar el-Acabir, Tangier 
1887; G. Le Chatelier, Notes sur les villes et 
tribus de Maroc en i 8 go^ Paris 1902; Budgett 
Meakin, The Land of the Moors, p. 333 sqq.\ 
Frances MacNab, A Ride in Morocco, London 
1902, p. 83 — no; Michaux-Bellaire and Salmon, 
El-Qfar el-Kebir. Une ville de province au Maroc 
septentrional, in the Arch, marocaines, 1904; 
A. Pereti^, Le rais el-Khadir Ghdilan in the 
Arch, marocaines, 1911. (,G. Yver) 

al-ICASR al-SAGHIR. a town in Morocco, 
now in ruins.’ It lay on the south bank of the 
Straits of Gibraltar, 14 miles W. of Ceuta, 23 
miles E. of Tangier, at the head of a bay sheltered 
by a spur of the !Djebel GhomSri at the mouth of 


a navigable river. 

In ancient times this site was perhaps occupied 
by a Phoenician factory and then by a Roman 
town (I.issa or Exilissa of Ptolemy). A fortress 
was erected there quite early in the period of 
Muslim occupation, in 90 (708/9), according to 
al-ZiyanI, Archives Marocaines, vi. 494, o** *be 
territory of the Masmuda whence the name of 
Kasr MasmUda (cf. Ibn Khaldun, Hist, des Ber- 
b'er'es, ed! de Slane, i. 280, ,3, transl. *34) 
which is given it by the author of the Kitab al- 
Istibsar and by al-ldrisl. Al-Bakri calls it al-Ka.sr 
al-Awwal to distinguish it from al-Kasr al-Kabfr 
fq. V.]. According to him, it was inhabited by the 
Bans Tarif and surrounded by great plantations. 
Under 'the Almohads it took the place of Marsa 
Musa as the port of embarkation for Spain. Many 
authors call it therefore Kasr al-Madja 
d'Aboul-fida, transl. Reinaud, il/i. 185 ; Ibn lUial- 
dun, loc.cit.),ot Kasr al-Djawa “CasUe of the cros- 
sinc” (Ibn Abi Zar', Rawd al-Kirtas, ed. Torn- 
berg, p. .38, 143, 146). The Almohads erected 
important buildings in it and established naval 
dockyards there. But the prosperity of the towm 
declined in proportion as the rulers of the Ma^- 
rib lost their hold on Spain. Deprived of the 
income which the transport of the armies had 
assured them, the inhabitants turned to piracy. 
Al-Kasr therefore became one of the first towns 
that’ the Portuguese sought to capture. In 1458 
King Alfonso V attacked it with a fleet of So 
ships and an army of 17,000 men; after repelling 
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two assaults, the Muslims, overwhelmed by the 
Christian artillery, capitulated. They were, however, 
granted permission to retreat with their arms and 
baggage. Alfonso V entered the town on Oct. 19, 
1458. The great mosque was turned into a church, 
the fortifications were strengthened and a gai risen 
installed under the command of Don E. de Mi- 
necez. Two attempts made by the Sultan of Fas 
in 1458 and 1459 to recaptiue the town did not 
succeed. In 1463 the tribes of Andjera recognised 
the suzerainty of Portugal and in 1471 Sultan 
Malay SaTd signed a treaty by which he ceded 
rd-Kasr to the king of Portugal. 

.Al-Kasr remained in Christian hands till 1540 
but during this period it was continually being 
attacked by the Moors. John III therefore decided 
to evacuate it after previously dismantling it. 
Some years later (1559) a French prince, Antoine 
de Bourbon, king of Navarre, obtained al-Kasr in 
exchange for the men-at-arms that he was to 
supply to the Sharif of Fas but the intrigues 
of the king ol Spain, Philip 11 , prevented the 
treaty from being carried out. Since that date 
no attempt has been made to rebuild the town. 
The inhabitants abandoned it and the harbour 


became silted up and no longer used e.xcept by 
smugglers. The site is marked by the ruins, still 
imposing, of the Portuguese fortress, by ditches, 
the remains of the wall and the ruins of the 
gate through which the citadel communicated with 
the town proper. 
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KASR-I SHIRIN, a town in the south- 
western part of the district of Ardil.an or 
tersian Kurdistan (cf. ardilan) in 34° 30' N. Lat. 

45 ° 30' E- Eong. (Greenwich) on the right 
bank of the Ilulwan-riid or, as the Kurds oil! 
It, the Alwan or AlwSnd. This river alters its 
course, hitherto east to west, at Kasr-i Shirin 
to a southerly one and enters the Diyala Iq.vl 
a Zengabadh. To the west and south-west of 

of Agh-Dagh; 

m the S. E. also on the left bank of the river 
run imposing mountain chains. Kasr-i Shirin was 

imes. rhe most important route through it is 

h^vhl'and " Baghdad to the Iranian 

hlands — the Tank K&urasan of the Arabs 
of the middle ages (cf. above, i. 926a). Kasr-i 
^irm lies almut halfway between the two stations 
khanikin [q. v.] m the south-west and Sar-i-pul 
(in medmeval times Hulwan, S. of Sar-i-pul; see 


SARPUL-I ZOHAH) in the east. Less important 
roads also branch off here to north, north-west 
and south-east. 

The modern Kasr-i Shirin (1600 feet above 
sea-level) is an insignificant town surrounded by 
a wall of earth and stone. Outside the walls on 
the east is a commodious caravanserai; to the 
west is a fort of modem style which, according 
to Aubin (op. cit.; see the Bibli), IJjowan Mir 
built at the beginning of the xixili century and 
plundered passing pilgrims to Kerbela and mer- 
chants from it until he was captured and killed. 
The population of the town, which de Morgan 
estimated at 3,000 — 6,000, is Kurdish. Shah 'Ab- 
bas I (1587 — 1628) transplanted to the region of 
Kasr-i Shirin to guard the Turco-Persian frontier 
900 families of the Kurdish tribe of Sandjabi (on 
which see Rawlinson in the J. R. G. S., ix. 33 ; 
for a Lur branch of this tribe cf. Rabino, Les 
Tribus de Louristan, Paris 1916, p. 17). A Kurd 
chief acts as Persian governor of Kasr-i Shirin. 
Since the beginning of the xxth century there has 
been a small customs house here. Opposite the 
town on the left bank of the river lies the Bagh-i 
Shah = “King’s Gardens”, a park laid out with date 
palms, orange and pomegranate trees by Nasr al- 
Din Shah on the occasion of his pilgrimage to 
Kerbela. 

The most remarkable feature at Kasr-i Shirin, 
which makes it one of the most interesting places 
in Persia to the historian or archaeologist, is the 
extensive system of ruins dating from the 
Sasanian period in its vicinity. The name Kasr-i 
, Shirin , “^irln ’s Palace”, dates frpm the later 
period of the Sasanian empire, ^irin, a Christian, 
was the favourite wife of Ousraw II Parwez 
(560 — 628) who called the great pal.ice built by 
him as a summer residence after her. Kasr-i Shirin 
and the neighbourhood was the scene of the unhappy 
love-story of Shirin and the royal architect Farhad, 
which plays a great part in the romantic poetry 
of Persia; cf. above, ii. 67, and Justi, Iranisches 
Namenbuch, Marburg 1895, p. io2h. A rock tomb 
south of Kasr-i Shirin, for example, is populaily 
j known as Otak-i Farhad = “Farhad’s chamber”; 
see Sarre and Herzfeld, Iranische Felsreliefs , 
p. 10. The famous lute-player, Barbud (on him 
see Vullers, I^xic. Persico-Lat., i. 1 68, and Justi, 
op. cit., p. 63) also spent some time at the im- 
perial court at Kasr-i Shirin; he also plays an 
important part in the cycle of legends which 
centre round Khusraw Parwez. Among the 3 ° 
melodies or songs which he composed for the 
king (see the list of them in Vullers, op. cit., 

3^9) there is one (N®. 4 in Vullers) entitled 
Bagh-i in = “Shirfn’s Garden” ; another (N“. 
30 and cf. also Vullers, ii. 12998) is entitled A'hii" 
cisgani = “Hunting Song”, probably the Bdgh- 
Nakhcirgan in Yakut, Iv. 1 13, 12. Both songs ob- 
viously refer to Kasr-i Shirin, the summer-residence 
and hunting-palace of the Sassanian ruler. 

The period of Kasr-i Shirin’s glory was 
only a brief one. Ten years after the death of 
Khusraw II the Sasanian empire collapsed before 
the onrush of the Arabs and in the Muslim period 
the palaces of Kasr-i Shirin seem to have been 
no longer inhabited. They fell quickly into ruins, 
mainly as the result of the poor quality of the 
building-material used. Al-Ya'kubl (^B.G.A., vii. 
270) as early as 278 (891) talks of the ruins. 
Ibn al-Athir (ed. Tornberg, viii. 388) mentions 
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that as a result of an caithnuake ill 345 (956) 
the walls of Kasr-i Shiiiu Lr.iehnl. 'I'lie Aiab and 
Persian authors, like Ibn Kosteh, Yakut, al-Kaz- 
wlni and Ilamd Allah Mustarrfi, emphasize the 
great scale of Kasr-i bhiun with its halls, hermit- 
ages, treasure houses etc. and the splendid gardens 
containing very rare animals roaming at large in 
them, but give no detailed descriptions. Yakut and 
al-KazwIni give especially the story of the origin 
of the palace, which the former ^ iv. 

1 1 3) actually regarded as one of the wonders of 
the world. 

W e owe the most accurate description of 
the modern ruins to the French expedition of J. 
de Morgan. The main ruins lie on a broad pla- 
teau N. E. of the modern town. Near the latter 
is the quadrangular citadel of Khusraw flanked 
by 6 round towers (called Kal'a or Kasr-i Khus- 
raw, also Kal'a-i Khusrawi) surrounded by a ditch. 
Built as barracks for the ruler’s tioops, we have 
preserved in it one of the rare perfect examples 
of the military architectuie of the Sasanians. 
North of the KaTa are further mounds of ruins 
the object of which we do not know. About 500 
yards to the N. E. we reach the wall of a 
gigantic park in shape a not quite regular oblong, 
enclosing the summer-residence proper of the king, 
measuring, according to de Morgan, 300 acres. 
The wall round it which also served as an aque- 
duct, the highest part of which reaches 20 feet, 
is about 6,000 paces in extent. Another aqueduct- 
wall divides the park into two parts. The requi- 
site water for the irrigation of the gardens was 
brought from the Hulwan-Rud and, as already 
observed, led farther along the top of the miles’ 
long surrounding wall ; the aqueduct can still be 
traced in the Htilwan-Rud valley until it is lost 
in the maze of ruins of Hawsh Kuii. In the 
centre of the whole scheme is the main pa- 
lace, now called 'Amarat-i Khusraw (= house of 
Sbusraw) or Hadjdji KaTe-sy (= pilgrim palace). 
It is a vast building lying east to west (1080 feet 
long, 625 feet broad) with vaulted rooms and a 
long terrace in front which is still most imposing 
with its huge dimensions and colonnades. Before 
the palace still exists a 600 yards long stretch of 
the aqueduct flanked by two kiosks. West of the 
‘Amarat-i Khusraw stands a smaller similar vaulted 
building with 4 doors and a square principal cham- 
ber. It is now called Cuar Kapu or (pure Persian) 
Car Ddrward ~ ‘‘Four Doors”, or Kat'a-i Cuar 
Kapu = “Palace of the 4 Gates”. The object of 
this building (perhaps for audiences?) is obscure. 

About 3 miles E. of Kasr-i Shlrtn is another 
late Sasanian ruined palace, called Hawsh Kurt 
= “House of the Horses” (so the name is ex- 
plained : kur = probably Pers. hurrah^ kurdh = 
colt; Rich gives the name Hatvsj, Kerek)^ because 
it is popularly believed to contain the stables of 
the horses belonging to the palace of Kasr-i 
Shinn. These ruins which consist of a palace 
600 feet long with annexes and another mound 
of ruins are the latest of all the palaces of Parwez 
so far known. 

Kasr-i Shlrin is, of course, a town of much 
greater antiquity than the time of this Sasanian 
king. A site so favoured by nature must al- 
ways have invited settlement. So far it has not 
been ascertained what ancient city — which must 
have practically occupied the site of the present 
town — stood here. It was still thought — e.g. by 


Malcolm, Kinneir, Ker Porter — that Dastadjird 
was here, but this is certainly to be located in the 
ruins of Eski Baghdad (cf. above, i. 926). This 
erroneous identification was previously attacked by 
Buckingham, Rich (see Eibl.) and Ritter, ix. 4S4, 
509. The ancient Artemita, a town of Appoloniati.s, 
has also been suggested — e.g. by Kinneir (see 
Bibl.') — ; but this is much better located in 
the region of the later Dastadjird [q. v.]; and 
Herzfeld in Sarre-Herzfeld , Archaeol. Reise im 
Euphrat- u, Tigrisgcbiet^ ii., Berlin 1919, p. 78. 
Herzfeld, op. rf/., ii. 329, suggests with all reserve 
an identification of Kasr-i Shlrin with the station 
Danas of the Tabula Peutingeriana\ but see against 
this view my article DANAS in Pauly-Wissowa, 
Realenzykl. der Mass. Altertumswiss..^ Suppl., i. 
337. Kasr-i Shlrin has not the slightest connection 
with Kinkiw'ar or Kasr al-Lusus, although there 
was a great palace built by Khusraw Parwez there 
also (cf. on this G. I.e Strange, op. cit.^ p 188; 
Schwarz, Iran im Mittelalter.^ p. 494 Ike 
latter place lay much farther east between Kirman- 
Shah and Hamadhan. This corrects Caetani, Annali 
dell' Islam., v. 17, vi. 144 (where Kasr-i Shirin 
and Kinkiwar are regarded as one and the same). 

There is a village 12 miles north of Kasr-i Shirin 
called Kend-i Shirin. A short hour’s journey 
above it are some oil-wells, not, however, very rich, 
which form part of the Anglo-Persian Oil Company’s 
concession. On them see de Morgan, op. cit.^ ii. 
8l ry., and Schweer, Das iurkisch-persische Erd- 
bhwrkoinmen., Hamburg I9'9) P- 4^, HO) 


143— 144. 

Down to the Great War the Turco-Persian 
frontier, which was not minutely defined, ran about 
two hours’ journey S. W. of Kasr-i Shirin. On the 
Persian side the frontier was guarded by the fort 
of Kal‘e-i Sebzi where a detachment of SandjabI 
cavalry was stationed (cf. Aubin, op- oil.). On the 
place see also Rich, op. cit... ii. 263 (where it is 
wrongly called Kalai Selzi; Buckingham calls it 
Khallet el-Subzey). An hour’s journey beyond it 
is the Turkish frontier-station Kal e Rediflye.^ 
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Strange, The Lands of the Eastern Caliphate^ 
Cambridge 1905, P- ^3 i della \alle , 

Reise-Beschreibung^ Geneva 1674, n. 4 (passed 
Kasri-Scirin in 1617) Olivier, Voyage dans 
Tempire Othoman, I'Egypte et la 
Paris 1S07, p. 8; Kinneir, A geographical Me- 
moir of the Persian empire.. London 1813, p. 
305—306; Buckingham, Travels m 
Media and Persia., London 1830, 1. 64 78, 

Ker Porter, Travels in Georgia, Persia, Armenia, 
Ancient Babylonia, London i8z2, ii. 212—219; 
G. Keppel, Personal Narrative of Travels in 
Babylonia, Assyria, London 1827, '- 297 -'ey 
ii 306 sq.-. Cl. J. Rich, Narrative of a hesi- 
dence in Koordistan, London 1836, 11. 263—272; 
Ritter, Erdkunde, ix. 438—488, 509; J. H. 
Fraser Travels in Koordistan^ Mesopotamia^ 
etc., London 1840, ii- >75 W-l J- Morgan, 
Mission Scientifique en Perse, 11. 8 lry., m, 
i, ,4, —359 (with a general plan of the 
ruins on PI. xl. and plans of the three palaces 
of Kasr-i Shinn on PI. xUi., *Ivi., xl>*- ““ 
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that of Hawsh Kuri on PI. li., and also ex- 
cellent pictures). Justi in the Grttndriss Jer 
iranischen Philologie^ ii. 540 ; I'.. Aubin, l.a 
Perse d'aujourd'hui^ Paris 1908, p. 351.1(7. ; 
E. Herzfeld in Petermann s Geogr. Mitteilungcn^ 
1907, liii. 52 — 53; E. Herzfeld in Sarre and 
Herzfeld, Iranische Felsreliefs^ Berlin 1910, p. 
131, 236 — 240; E. Herzfeld, Die Attfnahme 
des sasanidisch, Denknials vosi Paikiilt (= Ath. 
Pr. Ak. IV., 1914, N“. l), p. 6 — 8; Mrs. Piishop, 
Journey in Persia and Kurdistan , I.ondon 
1891, i. 79. (M. Streck) 

KASRA, lit. “break”; name of the sign of 
the vowel i; the vowel itself is called kasr. 

AL-^AS’fALLANI, Abu ’l-'^Abbas Ahmad b. 
Muhammad b. Abi Bakr al-Khatir Shihab al- 
DIn al-Shafi‘I, an authority on tradition 


and theologian, born on Dhu ’ 1 -Ka‘da 12, 851 
(January 20, 1448) in Cairo where he spent his 
life as a preacher — apart from two stays of some 
duration in Mekka — and died on Friday, Mu- 
Ijarram 7, 923 (January 31, 1517). He owes his 
literary fame mainly to his exhaustive commentary 
on the ^hlh of al-Bukhari entitled Irshad al-Sdr} 
f i Shark al-Bukhari, which exists in numerous 
MSS. and printed copies ; of these latter the 
earliest may be that of Bulak of 1267 and next the 
Lucknow edition of 1869 (others in Brockelmann, 
Gesehichte der aiabischen Litteratur, i. 159). The 
Cairo edition in 1325/6 gives the glosses ofYahya 
al-Ansarl and the Cairo edition of 1279 those of 
Hasan al-'idwl (d. 1203 = 1887). In the field of 
Haditls he wrote a Mukaddima which was printed 
at Cairo (n. d.) with the commentary of 'Abd al- 
Hadl al-Abyari (d. 1305 = 1883). Great popularity 
IS enjoyed in the Muslim world by Ms history of 
the Prophet entitled al-Mawdhib al-laduniya fi 
l-Minah al-Muhammadiya, which he completed 
on Sha'ban 15, 899 (May 22, 1494) and which 
caused hini to be accused of plagiarism by al-SuyOtt. 
It exists in numerous MSS. and has also been 
printed several times, e.g. Cairo 1281, sever.al times 
commented on, e.g. by al-Zurkam (d. 1122 = 1710) 
printed in 8 vols. Bolak 1278, 1291, and translated’ 
A Turkish, printed Stambul 

1261. Aot long ago al-Nabhani, the President of 
the Court of Justice in Bairut, prepared a synopsis 
of It entitled Al-Anwar al-Muhammadiya min al- 
Mawahtb al-Ladumya, Bairut 1310 — 1312. Finally 
m the same field he prepared a commentary on 
the ArZad al-^amdil of al-Tirmidhi {^Gesehichte der 
arab. Lite., i. 162). Besides studying the science 
of tradition he worked also at the readings of the 
lyur an. His principal work on the subject is en- 
titled Lata if al-lsharat li-Funun al-KirS’se He 
also wrote a biography of the teacher of Kur’an 
reading, Abu ’ 1 -Kasim al-Shatibi {G.A.L., i'409) 
and a commentary on the Mukaddima of al-Wazart 
on Tadywid {op. ctt., ii. 202). Finally he also 
wrote on mysticism and personal piety; among his 
rks in this sphere are his Makdmdt al-^Arifin 
al-Hunafa^ ila MasharP al-Salat ^"^ala 
a < a -mustafa, and his commentary on the 
Burda of al-BusIrl {G.A.L., i. 265). 

KhiLf‘\y’'fi^y- Mubarak, al- 

Bulak 1306, Vi. 11 ; Wiis- 
enfeld. Die Geschichtsschreiber der Araber N" 
G^^chiehte der arabisehen 
KastIt ; Brockelmann) 

(KestelI), MU5L.H al-DIn 
.U,TAFA, Ottoman theologian and Hanafi 


jurist. Mewlana Muslih al-Iim was a native 
of Kestel (from Latin Castel/um), a village not far 
fiom Brti.ssa, where in after life he built a mosque. 
From his n.ilive place he took the name of Kesteli 
or, more iiiiprc.ssive, Ka.stallaui. In his youth he 
attended in Brussa the lectures of the celebrated 
theologian Khitjr Beg and on the conclusion of 
his theological and legal studies was appointed 
teacher in v.arious medreses, for example in Mu- 
diirnu, Demotica (medrese of Urudj Pasha), and 
finally “guardian”. Next he was for some time 
kadi of Brussa, Adrianople and in 886 (began 
March 2, 1481) of Stambul, but in the same year 
was appointed military judge of Rumelia with the 
rank of a fourth vizier. He was the first to hold 
this office separately: it had previously been com- 
bined with that of military judge of Anatolia (cf. 
the art. KAZl-hASKER). At the same time Hadjdji 
Hasanzade Mehmed Efendi was appointed the first 
independent military judge of Anatolia (cf. J. von 
Hammer, G. 0 . R., ii. 246). In 891 (i486) he 
was deprived of his office. He died in 901 (1495 — 
1496) in Stambul where he was buried in the ce- 
metery of Eiyub. — The Hanafi Kastallani composed 
a number of legal works in Arabic including highly 
esteemed marginal glosses on the commentary of 
al-Taflazani on the ’’Akd'id of al-Nasafi (cf. Hadjdji 
Khalifa, A'ashf al-Zunun, iv. 226, as well as 
Brockelmann, G. A. L., i. 427, which, however, 
belongs to ii. 196; M.S.S. in Berlin, N". 1973, and 
Leiden, N^. 1998) as well as an essay on .seven 
doubtful matters {Ashkdl) in nl-Djurdjani’s com- 
mentary on al-I^i’s Kitdb al-Maivdkif fi ''Ilm 
al-Kaldm (Hadjdji Khalifa, vi. 240), also a work 
Tanfld al-MePalim (Hadjdji Khalifa, ii. 442), an 
essay on the orientation of the Kilila {Risdla ft 
Qt.ihat al-Kibla', cf. Hadjdji Khalifa, iii. 387) and 
lastly a work called Yakaza Dhauii 'l-ftibar (cf. 
Hadjdji Khalifa, vi 511). 

Bibliography. Tashkopruzade, <tl- 
Nu'-mantya, Turkish ed. by Medjdi, p. 161 sqq., 
Sjtambul 1269; Sidjill-i ’■Othmaniye, iv. 491 sq.', 
‘Ashikpashazade, Tarikh, p. 224, Stambul 1^32. 

__ _ (Franz Babinger) 

^ KASTAMUNI (in the Arab geographers — Ahu 
’l-Fida’, al-Dimashki, Ibn Battuta — , Ibn Bibi and 
on the coins Kastamuniya with variants; al-Idri.si, ed. 
Jaubert, ii. 312 : Kastamuni; ibid., p. 393: Tamuni; 
the KacirTceieuiv of the Byzantines, in Chalcocondylas, 
corresponding to the oriental form, Kaa'Tiuftavtt, 
Koarrxnoytif ■, corrupted in various ways by Western 
writers ; Albertus Aquensis : civitas Constamnes', 
Clavijo: Castamea', Benedetto Dei: Chastarmina, 
Casstimana', Menavino ; Castemol', with modern 
Greeks and Europeans; KastambolP, cf. Leunclavius, 
Hist. Musulm., col. 313, 40), a town in N.W. 
Asia Minor, capital of the wilayet of the same 
name, which corresponds to the ancient Paphlagonia. 
The town is not mentioned in classical literature 
although the rock tombs there show that the place 
was settled in historical times. In the middle ages 
Kastamuni was famous as the family stronghold 
of the Comnenoi, who waged a desperate warfare 
with the Danishmand-oghlu and the Saldjuks for its 
possession until it was finally lost to the Byzantines 
about the middle of the xiith century A. D. The 
town then passed, along with the other possessions 
of the Danishmand-oghlu, under the sway of the 
Sal^uj^ of Konya and formed a beylerbeylik, 
which was hereditary in the family of Husam 
al-Din Coban. On the break-up of the Saldjh¥ 
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empire, the Turkoman Isfandiyar-oghlu of Aflani 
seized the region of KastainiTni ami made the town 
their capital. It was taken from them by Bayazid I 
in 795 = 1392/3 but restored to thenr by Timur 
after the battle of Angora (804 = 1401/2) and 
remained in their possession till they were ousted 
by Mehemmed II (864 = 1459/60). Henceforth 
KastamunI formed a sandjak of the eyalet of 
Anadolu, in more recent times a wilayet, which 
besides the so-called met kez saiidjak included the 
sandjak’s of Boll, K'anghri and Sintib (Sinope). 
The KastamunI of the early Isfandiyar-oghlu is 
described by Ibn Battuta (ed. Paris, li. 341 ry?.); 
Chalcocondyles (xvth century) calls it a “flourishing 
and strongly fortified town” (p. 260, Bonn edi- 
tion); the description in Hadjdji Khalifa’s Djihan- 
numa (p. 648 of the first edition) dates from the 
beginning of the xviiith century. KastamunI was 
first visited by European travellers in the beginning 
of the xixth century, first of all by Kinneir in 1814. 

The erstwhile family stronghold of the Com- 
nenoi with its Byzantine and Saldjuk fortifications 
was abandoned and left to fall into ruins after 
the Turks had maintained a gairison and artillery 
in it down to a century ago. There are no anti- 
quities in existence that date from the classical 
period but numerous buildings survive from the 
times of the Saldjuks and Isfandiyar-oghlu. The 
town contains no less than 62 large or small 
mosques and masdjihi\ 16 medreses, 12 

dervish monasteries, 4 libraries and 30 tombs of 
saints. The oldest dated building is the teklye 
of the Riftt'i (called Yilanli Teklye) of the year 
671 = 1272/73; from the same period dates a 
mosque Wit in 672. The following are also 
worthy of special mention : — the Djamil’s of 
GhazI Atabcg with medrese, of Hadjdji Nasr (of 
the year 754= 1353/54), that of l^wsdja Salah 
al-Din (of the year 806 = 1403/1404), and of 
the last Isfandiyar-oghlu, Isma'il Beg, dated 855 
~ *451/52, but these monuments have not yet 
been scientifically examined. They bear witness to 
the way in which the former lords of the land 
fostered Muslim culture; IsmaTl Beg himself, after 
his dispossession, composed a much esteemed theo- 
logical work, the HulUiviyat-i Sultaru (cf. Rieu, 
Cat, Turk. JUSS., p. 12 sgg.'). Latifi [q. v.], the 
biographer of poets, belonged to KastamunL Hadj- 
djt Khalifa calls KastamunI the “iofty citadel” 
of the Turkomans and the dialect of 
Turkish spoken there still survives. The popu- 
lation of the town was estimated at about 30,000 
including 1500 Turkish speaking Greeks and 500 
Armenians but the latter may have emigrated 
since the war. 

Bibliography. C. Ritter, K leinasurt., i. 
414 — -419; Macdonald Kinneir, ybarwry through 
Asia Minor^ London 1819, p. 281 sqq.'., Ains- 
worth, Travels and Researches in Asia Minor 
London 1843, i- 80 — 84; A. D. Mordtmann, 
Anatolien, Hanover 1925, p. 228 sqq . ; Leonhard, 
Paphlagonia., Berlin 1915, p. 72 sqq., 130 sqq. 
(with pictures); Cuinet, La Turquie d'AsU, 
iv. 462; Sdlname of the wilayet KastamunI for 
the year 1297; Revue hist. Otto'm., Series i., 
Part 5 and 6 (articles by Ahmad Tawhtd); 
Bioghu (KastamunI 1340 a.H.),N®. 3 and 5 (articles 
t>y Isma'il Hakki Beg); on the dialect of 
KastamunI see Josef Thury in the Ertekezesek 
ot the Hungarian Academy of Sciences, 1885, 
vol. xii., part i. (J. H. Mordtmann) 
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KAS’piLIYA, the name given by Arab writeis 
to the district of Tunisia adjoining the Shutt’s 
and to lawzer, the most important area in Tunisia. 
Its boundaries are rather difficult to determine. The 
descriptions by Ibn Hawkal and al-Llrisi refer only 
to the town of KasHliya. Al-BakrI, on the other 
hand, distinctly distinguishes between the town 
and the district. “The land of Kastiliya”, he says, 
“contains several towns, such as Tawzer, al-IIamma 
and Nefta. Tawzer, which is its metropolis, is 
a large town". In another passage he refers to 
Tawzer as marking the eastern limit of the land 
of Kastiliya. ‘Abd al-Wahid al-Marrlkuslji opposes 
the land of Kastiliya, “formed by Tawzer and the 
cantons attached to it” to the “Zab, which in- 
cludes Biskra and its dependencies”. Ibn Khaldun 
(^Histoire des Berb'eres, ed. de S'anc, i. 646 ; transl., 
iii. 156) includes among the dependencies of Tawzer 
the “cantons" of Kastiliya, to the south of the Shutt 
al-Djarid and Nefzawa. The same indications are 
given by al-Zarkashi. Ibn Khaldun lop, cit., i. 122; 
transl., i. 192), on the other hand, seems to identify 
the Bilad al-Djarld with the land of Kastiliya. 
After enumerating among the towns of the Bilad 
al-Djarid, Nefta, Tawzer, Gafsa (Kafsa) and the 
places in Nefzawa, he adds; “All this country is 
called the land of Kastiliya.” The Shaikh al-Tidjani, 
in his turn, applies to Tawzer the description 
“capital of al-Djarld”. From the fifteenth century 
onwards, we no longer find the terms Kastiliya 
and land of Kastiliya as the name of a district or 
I of a town, but only those of Tawzer and Djarid, 
still in use at the present day. The enumeration 
of the towns of Africa given by al-Kairawani 
{A'itab al-Mu^nis, transl. Pellissier and Remusat, 
p. 28) in which Kastiliya is mentioned is probably 
taken from an earlier writer. In brief, the land of 
Kastiliya seems to correspond very well with the 
present Ejarld, i.e. to the group of oases (Nefta, 
Tawzer, al-Udyana and al-Hamma) occupying the 
isthmus which separates the Shutt al-Djarld from 
the Shutt al-Gharsa and perhaps to aI-Nefz 5 wa. 

The Arab authors are unanimous in praising 
the wealth of the land of Kastiliya. The cultivation 
of dates and other fruit-trees, watered with great 
care, was very flourishing there. Flax, indigo and 
hinniP were also grown. The fields of sugar-cane, 
noticed by Ibn Hawkal, were beginning to dis- 
appear by the time of al-BakrI and soon afterwards 
vanished. Commerce was active and prosperity 
general. In the time of al-Bakri the taxes of this 
area amounted to 200,000 dinSrs a year. 

The population was composed for the most part 
of Berbers, many of whom professed Khandji 
doctrines or, as at Nefta, Shi'a doctrines. Al-Mu- 
kaddasl {Bibl. Geogr. Arab., iii. 243, n sqq.) and 
al-BakrI mention that cynophagy was practised 
among them. According to al-Tidjanl, there lived 
alongside of the Berbers the descendants of the 
Rum who occupied this region at the Muslim 
conquest. When this Siaikb visited Tawzer the 
remains of Christian churches were still to be seen. 
Ibn Khaldun (pp. cit., i. 646— 647 i transl., in. 156) 
says that there were in al-Nefzawa and the land 
of Kastiliya people of Frankish origin, whose an- 
cestors had come from Sardinia and settled in the 
country as tributaries of the Muslims to whom 
they paid poU-tax. 

Bihliogr ap hy\ Ibn Hawkal, BibL Geogr, 

Arab.,\\. 67, 69, 1-3; transl. de Slane, Journ. 

As., 1842, third series, vol. xiii. 243, 248; al- 
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Bakri, Descr. de V Af rique scptenti'.^eA. Hadjar al-ilaiuiiin 974 -— 15 <'VJ wmto at tlie in- 

text p. 49, 71, 75, trails!, p. I17, 151, 175; al- j stigation of people from .Sail'd am! Zabid a tieatise 
Idrisi, Descr. de I'Afuquc., ed. Dozy and de ' 111 wliich he, witlioiit taking U]) a delinile attitude 
Goeje, p. 104, transl. p. 150; Kitab ai-Zslds.ir., ' to the coiilradictory opinions of reputable scholars 
ed. von Kremer, Vienna 1852, p. 41 — 44,tran.s]. regarding tlie effects of the /vi/, includes the en- 
Fagnan, Constantine 1900, p. 76 ryy.; al-Tidjani, joyinent among the from wliieh one 

j¥r 7 (/(r, transl. Kousseau, Joiirn. Asiut..^ 1852, slioiild refrain, .\mong Euiopeaii travelleis Niebuhr 
fourth seiies, vol. xx. 199 sqq ; al-Zarkashi, Chio- , and his botanist collaboratoi Forskal give the 


nique des Almohades et dcs Hafsidcs.^ transl. 
Fagnan, Constantine 1895, p. 64; 'Abd al-\Vahid 
al-Marrakushi, al-Mu'djib.^ ed. Dozy, p. 258; transl. 
Fagnan, Algiers 1893, p. 304. (O. Vver) 

KAT, DjAT (a.), Oat, (Amharic, Galla), Caio 
(Kaffa), is the name of a smooth-stemmed shrub, 
of the family of Celastraceae (represented in Cential 
Europe by the spindle-tree: Catha edu/is., Fcrskdi 
[or methyscophyllum glaucum., Ecklon et Zeyher^).^ 
reaching a height of 12 feet, which is found in 
East Africa from Cape Colony to north of I.ake 
Tana (.Sana) and in the Yemen. The leaves are 
called kafia in Arabic. These and the skins of 
the young shoots contain an alkaloid, kattn.^ which 
accounts for the stimulating or intoxicating effect 
of these parts of the plant (or a decoction made 
from them) and the widely spread use of kdt in 
the Muslim lands of Abyssinia and South-West 
Arabia. 


In Abyssinia, as well as in S.-W. Arabi.a, the 
leaves and young shoots of the kat are chewed; 
more rarely a decoction is used, which is cither 
taken as “tea ’ or added to the Abyssinian honey- 
wine (Amharic tci^dj^. The most esteemed are the 
tender shoots and young leaves which have a 
pleasant, sweetly aromatic flavour and are merely 
stimulating and anti-soporific and slightly intoxi- 
cating only in large doses, while the older tough 
leaves are unpleasantly astringent and have a much 
stronger effect. All accounts agree that the use of 
as ordinarily taken, which has become regular 
in all classes of society in the Yemen, under- 
mines the physical and moral he.alth of the people 
and also does the greatest damage from the 
economic point of view 

As a result of the enmnious consumption of 
leaves (about 30,000 tons are exported annually 
from Abyssinia and the adjoining countries) the 
cultivation of the shrub, which is propagated from 
cuuings, is very important. In the Yemen, Djabal 
babir, Djabal Raima and 'L'den are mentioned as 
the centres of its cultivation. The kat twigs, which 
are not plucked till the plant is in its fourth year 
are tied in bundles for transport (Arabic kilwdt] 
kalaivit) and, in order to keep them fresh 
as long as possible, are bound up in moist, leafy 
Dr3ncn6s End Icuvcs, i 


fTaf IS first mentioned in “The Military Expl 
of the Ethiopian King 'Amda .Seyon against 
Muslirns of the year 1332 / 33 , which puts 
following words into the mouth of 'Amda Seyi 
opponent. King Sabr al-Din: “I will make., 
his royal palace Mar'ade (Arabic Mar'adfi) 
residence and plant eat there.” Al-Makrlzi (t 84( 

rpl- as a plant found in Av 

( -thiopic Ifat, in Eastern Shoa [Shaua]), the lea 
of which are eaten. The Shaikh 'Abd al-Ki 

b Vmar’ ^* 587 ), Says that ‘ 

b. L mar al^adhih (al-MasliaY, 1827—1424) 

IS still said in West and South Arabia, introdu 
coffee into th^e Yemen, which took the place 
kafta^ i.e. the kat leaves, previously in use. I 


! earliest accounts of our plant and its use. 

Bihliog! a p h y ■. al-Makrizi, al-Ilmam bi- 
akhbdr iiiaa bi-ai d al-Idabii.di ?niii muluk al- 
Islam (Hist, rigum id.imiti. 01 nni m Abyssinia).^ 
ed. Rinck, I.iigd. Bat. 1790, p. ii; De Sacy, 
C/iiestom. arabc^.1 i. 145 ry., 419, 462 ry ; A. 
Dillmann, Die Kriegsthaten des Komgs ^Amda 
’Sion etc., 111 the Siiziinysbei . d. Akad. d. Wiss. 
zu Berlin.^ 18S4, p. 1012 sq \ Ihn Hadjar al- 
Haitami, Tahdhtr ab-t/iikat min akl ai-kafta 
u’a'l-kat in Al-Jataivl al-kubra al-J'tkhlya^ Cairo 
1308, iv. 223 — 234; E. V. Stace, English- Arabic 
Vocabulary^ London 1893, p. 62, 206; Reinisch, 
Iyafa-Spiaihi(\\. 45; Niebuhr, Rciscbcschrcibung., 
p. 145; Botta in the Arch, dii Mas. d'histoire 
naturelle.^ ii , Paris 1841, p. Ilsq.:, do, Relation 
d'un voyage dans I'Yemen., Paris 1841, p. 45 
83, 90, 98^1/.; Ritter, Eidkiinde., xii. 795 — 
798; Maltzan, Reise nach Siidarabien, p. 213, 

■ 347, 400; Barbier de Meynard in the Babl. di 

I'Elcole dcs Lang, oiienl. r'/rc, Paris 1883. p. 
lo8 ry.; A. Defiers, Voyage au Yemen., Paris 
18S9, p. 90, 121 sq.\ do. in the Journ. de 
Ptiarm.et de Chimie., 1890, xxii. 174 sq.\ Beitter, 
Pharmocogn.-chetn. Untersuchungdei Catha edulis, 
Strassburg 1900 (with coloured plate); G. W. 
Bury, Aiabia Infeli.e., London 1915, p. 113^7-, 
■52 — 154; Bi- J- Bieber, Kaffa., i., Munster i/W. 
1920, p. 368; h. Grohmaiin, Stidarabien als 
Wirtsehaftsgebiet., Vienna 1922, p. 253 — 256. — 
Further references aie given in Ritter, Dillmann 
and Beitter. (J. J, Hess) 

i ?AT' (a.), a c u t. The Arabic verb k-K has, as the 
I dictionaries show, undergone a remarkably varied 
development of meaning both in its original and 
metaphorical senses. Here we only deal with cases 
which arc of importance for the history of reli- 
gion, etc. 

T he infinitive form kaP is not found in the 
Kur’an but the verb occurs in the literal meaning 
(Sura V. 42 : “cut off the hands of a thief, male 
or female” — the well-known law adopted in the 
Fikh, sometimes briefly known as Kaf al-Liss — ) 
and in a more metaphorical sense (Sura ii. 25 
and xiii. 25 : “cut asunder what God hath or- 
dered to be bound together”). 

1 The old reciters of the Kur^’an {kuna^) 
gave the name kap or ivakf to a pause in re- 
citing whether required by the sense or for 
another reason. Later reciters distinguished be- 
tween the brief pause necessary to take breath 
and other pauses required by the sense; kaP was 
only applied to the first (according to others only 
to the last). 

The grammarians give the name alif al- 
kat to the strong hamza which cannot be 
elided in contrast to the harnzat al~wasl (cf. the 
article alif). KaP is also the deliberate divi- 
sion of a syntactical combination in a 
sentence for special reasons, e. g. for al-hantdu 
li-'Udhi 'l-hamtdi : al-hamdti li-'llahi 'l-hamldu 
(— wa-huvoa ' l-hamidtt) or 'l-hamida (= a^nl 
' l-hamtda'). 
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In prosody knf moans the o list on of the 
end of coitLiin toot, o. p. the ai)l>io\ inlion 
of failun to fa’'il= fii'lun or of Dimla/'Hu't to 
mustaf'tl—nnif'uliiit. This shoitencd form is 
then called iitaklii . 

'file conic section Xs;/ al-i::,ikh> ut is of im- 
portance in mathematics and the varieties are 
kaf the hypeibola, X-,;/' utikis^ the ellipse, 

mukafl^ the parabola and kaf viukdfi mii- 
dfassani^ the paraboloid. 

In astrology kaf = abscissio = ava/’pfsr;?, or con- 
crete, K^inxxr^i;^ the great danger. 

A'af a/-u’arak^ meaning a formal of paper, 
has acquired some importance in the history of 
administration. According to the .\ral) accounts, 
kirtds (papyrus-papei was probably not used Irt- 
fore the third or fouith century; cf. above, i. 385a) 
was used from Mti'atviya’s time for documents in 
the ch.ancellery of the Caliph and at quite an 
early date we find five diffeieiit formats used: 
(kaf) thuluthai (al-iumar^ “sheet”, called faikha 
at a late date in Mainluk Kgypt), msj^ thnluQi^ 
iul‘u‘ and siidus. The chancellery of the Caliphs 
in Ba gh dad had its own formats diffetent from 
those Used in Syria and even after Cairo had be- 
come the capital of the Caliphs and the chanc- 
ellery there had adopted the Baghdad fonnats, 
forms peculiar to Syiia continued to he distin- 
gui.shed. For the Mamluk period we are most 
minutely informed by al-Kalkasiiandi regarding 
the formats usual in the chancellery of the 
MamlQk court in Cairo and those used in the 
province of Syria. He distinguishes, giving exact j 
particulars regarding the sire and particular uses, ! 
of nine formats in use in Caiio; kaf al-t’afh- 
d 3 dl al-kantif kaf al-ka^Jidadi ak-nakis^ kaf 
al-thulut^ain ntin al-warak ak-inisii^ kaf al-nisj^ 
kaf al-thuluth , al-kaf a.'-uia^jTif hi 'l-martsurt 
(ruM). al-kjaf al-sagjuy or kaf ald^ada (stidus'), 
kaf al-shaml al-kaviil^ al-kaf al-saahlr (min vat ak 
al-tair)'^ also four tiyrian formats: kaf al~sha>ni 
at-kamif kaf nisj al-hamawi, kaf al-ada min al- 
sktami^ kaf laaiak til-fair. The smallest formats 
were used for the pigeon po.st. Al-Kalkashandi 
only give.s quite general observations for other 
countries. 

In the history of religion the expression 
katana yanunaii meaning “to take an oath”, which 
Pedersen (Dcr Eid dei den Semi ten., p. 46; cf. 
also p. 12, note 5) compares with the Hebrew 
karat berif is interesting. It is perhaps through 
the influence of this expjression that X-f-' comes to 
mean “to settle, to decide”, as do verbs meaning 
“to cut” in other Semitic languages. In logic 
we find it meaning “to assert something with 
confidence, to refute someone completely”, etc , 
or e. g. '^alima kaf an or ^ala 'l-kafi “to be ab- 
solutely sure of something”, dalU kafi “a decis- 
ive proof”. 

A small .Shi't sect is called Kaflya because 
it “cuts short” the list of Imams at the death of 
Mass T-Kazim. 

Bibliography. Besides the usual dictionaries 
see Dozy, Supplement., s. v. ; M. .\‘la, Diet, of 
Beehnieal Eerms., s.v. — Mathematics: lhabit 
b. Kurra al-Harranf, Ei Kaf al-Makkrui alladhi 
yusamma ' l~mukafi (on the measurement of the 
parabola), transl. and annot. by H. Suier in the 
S.B.P .A/.S.^ igj5 — 1917, xlviii. and xlix. 65— 
86; Ibrahim b. Sinan b. 'Idjabit, Ft Masahat 
ffaf al-Makhrut al-mukafi (on the measure- 


ment of the parabola), transl. and amiot. by 
H. Sutcr in the Viertcljalusschrift der N'atur- 
forschenden Gcsellschaft in Zurich., 1918, Ixiii. 
214 — 328. — Astrology: C. A. Nallino, 
Del Vocabola qaf nelV astrologia araba., in the 
iP-S.O., ig2l,vo!. viii., part 4, p. 739 — 743. — A d- 
ministration: al-Kalkashandl, .^ubh al-l.lshs., 
vi. 189 — 193; do., Daw'' al-Subh, p. 412 — 4 1 5. — 
Kat'^iya: al-.Shahrastani, al-Milal loa-' l-Nthai., 
ed. Cureton, p 127. (Walther Bjorkman) 
KA’^TABA, a town in South Arabia. This 
town, the capital of the district of the .same name 
in Yemen, lies in the Wadi ’ 1 -Djahaban, in the 
plain between the Djabal Djihaf and the Djahal 
Mirais, in a very fertile area which produces all 
kinds of cereals, including a particul.-irly noted wheat, 
and also coffee, kSt, tobacco, fruit, including peaches, 
apiicots and winegrapes. The town, the population 
of which may be estimated at about 1,500, consists 
of about too not particularly well built houses 
and huts, two mosques, a bath and a bazaai. '1 he 
Jewish quarter is not important. Its inhabitants are 
mainly engaged in the manufacture of cloth from 
the cotton brought from 'Aden. 

Bibliography. C. Niebuhr, Beschreibung 
•von Arabien., Copenhague 1772, p. 240; H. v. 
Maltzan, Keise nach Sudarabien, Braunschweig 
1873, p. 367 — 370; R. Manzoni, el 'Yemen, Rome 
1884, p. 59, 60; E. Glaser, Tagebuch, vii. fol. 
19V (in MS.); W. B. Harris, A Journey through 
the Yemen, Edinburgh 1893, p. 202, 206. 

(Adolf Grojimann) 

JCATABAN, the name of a country or kingdom 
and people in S. W. Arabia of whose existence 
we have evidence from about 500 B.c. to 200 A. p. 
in the ancient South Arabian inscriptions and in 
Greek and Roman literature. The oldest records, 
which at the same time give us the first accurate 
information regarding Katnbanian economic con- 
ditions, constitution and laws, have only become 
known in quite recent years from the hitherto 
published Katabanian inscriptions in the wealth 
of material ' left by E. Glaser. Along with those 
not exactly numerous epigrapbical documents which 
only give us a few further isolated details of the 
history of the country and a geographical name 
or two, the scanty references in Greek and Roman 
literature, the only source for our knowledge be- 
fore the South Arabian inscriptions were known, 
clill retain their value for the matter they contam. 
On a basis of the inscriptional evidence alone 
one could not obtain an idea of the geographical 
boundaries of the land, certainly not of the 
configuration of the ancient kingdoms of South 

The first known mention of Kataban by the 
Greeks is found in Theophrastus (about 300 n.c.). 
Hist. Plant., ix. 4, 2 - ‘he earliest Greek source 
for South Arabian history — . This passage, 
however, as the Greek botanist, who was able to 
use the reports of the various journeys of ex- 
ploration sent to the Arabian coast by Alexander 
was only concerned with districts of Arabia that 
yielded aromatic plants, tells us nothing more 
than that Kitibaina (Kataban) and the lands of 
Saba Hadramyta (Hadramot) and a certain Mamab 
are the South Arabian localities for frankincense 
myrrh, cassia and cinnamon. The manuscripts of 
Theophrastus also give the form ihefrit^mm along- 
side of D. H. Muller's suggestion in 

Fauly-Wissowa’s Realcnzyklopadie d. klass. Altcrt., 
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s. V. Catabancs and Chatramis, to read KiTi(3»;'a 
in Theophrastus need not be accepted. Glaser 
wrongly supposed (^Skisze dcr Geschiihtc unJ Geo- 
graphie Arabiens^ Berlin 1890, ii. 6, 8) that K/t/- 
^etivK (or, as he incorrectly writes, “Kittibaina”) 
lay on the Persian Gulf. 

Later and fuller is the reference to Kataban in 
the synopsis in Strabo, xvi. 768, of Eratosthenes 
(end of the third century B. c.), who, in addition 
to the sources available to Theophrastus, had at 
his disposal itineraries of seafarers and travellers 
by caravan in Egypt and Petra. According to this, 
the K<*Ti*|3«ve<i;, who are given after the Minaeans 
and Sabaeans in order from north to south of the 
four principal Arabian peoples and before the 
Chatramotites (inhabitants of Hadramot), whose 
lands stretched farthest east, dwelled down to the 
straits and entrance to the Arabian Gulf (xpic t* 
(TTEvi bia^arni toS ^A/ieej 3 tcu lebkzrou)] their 

capital was Tcc/ivu. From Strabo’s information it may 
be assumed that the Kataban ians in the time of 
Eratosthenes lived in the part of the west coast 
south of Saba’ and in the western parts of the 
south coast of Arabia, being the western neigh- 
bours of the Sabaeans. From Strabo’s account of 
their lands which refers to the straits of Bab al- 
hlandab, it is clear that the boundary for the 
kingdom in Glaser (op. cit., p. ig), who sought 
to locate the Katabanians “mainly east of the 
Djabal Sabir” with the Gebanites west of them 
and the Himyars south of the Katabanians and 
(jebanites, was not correct. This could have been 
deduced from the fact that in the time of Erato- 
sthenes the Himyars did not form an independent 
kingdom (cf. the art. saba’) but belonged to 
I^ataban, which Glaser, who later modified his 
vieivs considerably, had to confess in his book 
Die Abessinier in ArabUn und Afrika., Munich 
•®95 j P- The Tx^xioi of Strabo (xvi. 768), 
the Gebanitae of Pliny (vi. 153), were presumably 
at this date still a part of the kingdom of Kata- 
ban (see the article gabaioi in Pauly-Wissowa’s 
Rcitienzykl.) and only became independent about 
Pliny’s time and at that time were, it is true, 
the neighbours of the Katabanians but not on the 
west, as Glaser supposed, but on the south-east 
between l^taban and Saba’. The statements in 
Pliny, Nat. Hist.., v. 65i are also in agreement 
with Eratosthenes, according to which the Kata- 
baniims lived in the S. W. of Arabia Felix. From 
the idea we get of the geography of their lands 
from Eratosthenes, which is nowhere contradicted, 
we see the impossibility of the mixture of right 
and wrong in the location of the four principal 
kingdoms in Glaser, Punt und die siidarabischen 
Kekke., M.V.A.G.., tSgg, iv/ii. 21, according to 
which Katalian in the old period was the land 
south and S. W. of Saba’, bounded by N. W. 
Hadramot and later stretching to the straits of 
Bab al-Mandab so that it originally included the 
land of the Himyars and would appear as early 
as Theophrastus as the immediate neighbour of 
Hadramot on the west. Glaser at the same time 
a so assumed in the passage in Theophrastus the 
alteration Ijxfx in the text (said to be = Shehrat 
Shehr, “frankincense coast”) for 2;r(3*, which’ 
however, IS wrong (cf. the art. saba’), and further 
altered his early views on the frontiers of Kataban 
(cf. below). That Eratosthenes mentions the Ka- 
tabanians between Saba’ and Hadramot and that 
the Katabanian inscriptions found by Glaser, ac- 


cording to his own words (Ahessiniei\\<. lu), “all 
came from the region between Maiib ami .^ab- 
wat” (M. Hartmann’s [ At/V Arabisebe p'rage in Der 
islantisihe Orient., vol. ii , Leipzig 1909, p. 169, ,] 
oliservation on this statement, that the desciiption 
of the find-spot of Glaser’s inscription N®. 1693, 
“which is of RuSinl provenance”, is not m keeping 
with it, can now be more ca.sily estimated at its 
true value; cf. the topographical data in N. 
Rhodokanakis, Katabanische Texte zur Bodenunet- 
schaft. Series 2 [5..^. Ak. M^ien, 1922, C-\cviii/ii,, 
p. 57 sqq.]) is, as the expression quoted xfo; rx 
uTfvi.... ubbnov in Strabo shows, not sufficient 
evidence for the conclusion that the land of the 
Katabanians was limited to the territory between 
Saba’ and Hadramot and does not prevent — neither 
does another circumstance — the assumption that 
the kingdom of Kataban surrounded in north and 
east by Saba’, the gradually increasing bulk of 
which came to include the S. W. corner of Arabia, 
in the time of Eratosthenes stretched to the N. E. 
as far as between the Wadi H^rlb (S. E. of Marib) 
and the Wadi Baihan al-Kasab. The expression in 
Strabo KaSjfxovxE? Tpo« tx a-reux etc. (“stretch up 
to the stiaits”) is quite reconcilable with the as- 
sumption that Kataban was not only the land 
directly on the coast but also stretched into the 
interior, towards the upper Yafi'a. — A. Sprenger’s 
view (Die alte Geographie Arabiens., Bern 1875, 
p. 64, 254 264, 273 sq. etc.) that the Kata- 

banians were the Arabian tribe of lLuda‘a was 
absurd. Obsessed with this view, he recognised the 
definition of the land of Kataban in Eratosthenes 
as only correct “in a limited sense”. When J. 
HaHvy and J. H. Mordtmann established the 
identity of the land named Kataban in the South 
Arabian inscriptions with the similar name of a 
land and people mentioned by the Greeks and 
Romans, any linguistic connection of Kataban 
with Kuda'a and the localisation of the original 
nucleus of the Kataban kingdom far to the east 
(near the Kawr range) were ruled out (see also 
D. H. Muller, Die Eiirgen und Schlbsser Slid- 
arabiens., vol. ii. [S.B.Ak. Wien., 1881, xcvil/iii-], 
p. 1028 sq.). Nevertheless Sprenger again at a later 
date in his Bemerkungen zu MordUnanns Anzeige 
von Glasers Skizze in the Z.D.M.G.., xliv. 505, i, 
maintained a connection between the names Kata- 
ban and Kuda^a. Relying on the similarity in sound 
of the Kataban of the inscriptions to the name 
of the plain of Katab in the vicinity of Zafar 
(near Yarim), the later capital of the Himyars, 
H, H. Miiller endeavoured to locate the Kataba- 
nians there, assuming that “they exercised their 
power in the place where traces of their existence 
have survived in the name of the place and 
where those who followed them in power had 
their capital” (op. cit.., p. 1029); cf. for this view 
so early a writer as Ch. Forster, Historical Geo- 
graphy of Arabia., London 1844, vol. i., p- Ixxx. 
and 84; K. Muller in the index to his edition of 

Strabo, p. 769, and %^xe.veqp.x.,Beinerkungen.,loc.cif 

In support of the form of the name KxTX^f’f 
against KxTTx^ccvsiq of most MSS. of the passage 
in Strabo is the form KxrxjSeevlx of the name 
of the land, a few lines below in the majority of 
manuscripts in the passage from Theophrastus 
quoted above, the form quoted below from Pliny, 
the varia lectio in Ptolemy with single f., finally 
also the Arabic original form. The form KxTX^meli 
has infiuenced the error KxTte^xvav in the MSS., 
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an error in copyinjj the e.iually crmncous XafSa- 
T«vov (and Ka^arstfoy) of the other MSh. in the 
note immediately following in Strabo on the capital 
of the Chatramotitac, tlie name of which was first 
resloied by (Iro'-kuid as Shabwat of 

the inscriptions) (following him Kramer, Meineke, 
K. Muller, etc.) On the etymoiogy of the name 
nothing definite can be asserted. Forster’s [(e/. it/., 
vol. h, p. Ixxvi., 35, 83.0/., 87, S<j,9t.r^., 105,115; 
vol. ii. 154) also quoted by K. Muller (e/. /tV.)] 
connection of the name with the Kant Kahtan and 
his derivation (i. 83) from kalaba in the sense 
of scribae or w/ttt tt, according to Bochart, is 
simply one of the curiosities with which his book 
IS filled. Even C. l.andberg's {Arahica^ Leiden 
1898, V. 62) derivation from katab (pack-saddle) 
in reference to the wealth of the legion of Baihan 
al-Kasab in camels, is not exactly piobable. 

Eratosthenes calls the capital of Kataban Tamna. 
That the Katabanians had a monarchical constitu- 
tion like the Minaeans, Sabaeans and Chatramotitac 
is known from the South Arabian inscriptions. 
Sprenger, who {^Geograjihie^ p. 160) identified Teiiiva 
with in Ptolemy, vi. 7, 37, and (p. 268, 

300) consequently sought it between the Sabaean 
capital Mariaba and Sabatha, the capital of Had- 
ramSt, had, as a result of his preconceived notions 
regarding the Katabanians, ns he himself said (p. 
268) “.some difficulty in finding the bulk of the 
kingdom”. Of the earlier writers Glaser came neatest 
to settling the question of the .situation of the 
capital. While, according to his opinion expressed 
in the Skizze, ii. 18 .ny. (in correction of Skizse^ 
i. 48), Tamna was identical “cither with Dumnat 
Djaha or more probably with Dumnat Khadir. .. . 
not very far E. S. E. of (the highest part of) the 
Djabal Sabir on the road from the Turkish frontier- 
customs-station of Surra (Kaida) to T.i'izz”, he later 
{Abessinier^^. 112, 1 15) said that Tamna' (Timna') 
of the Katabanian inscriptions was Tamna' in the 
Wadi Baihan al-Ka.sab and this was not only the 
T«/2 v« of Eratosthenes but the Thomna and Thomala 
of Pliny and also the @aCy.yx of Ptolemy, thus aban- 
doning his idea that the massif of the Djabal Sabir 
Was the frontier of the Katabanian kingdom. Of 
these attempts at identification Landberg (Arabica^ 
V. 81 jy. [on the land of Harib], especially p. 100) 
said that Glaser, after looking for Tamna here and 
there almost found it when in his paper Zzvei 
[nschrijten Uber den Dammbruch von Mdrib (M. 

A. G., 1897, n/vi. 58) he wrote a propos of 
the name Teinna' mentioned in the Sirwah in- 
scription (Glaser 1000) “Temna', the former capital 
Tamna or Thumna of the Katabanians, is in the 
Wadi Baihan". This identification of Glaser’s, who 
{Abessinier^ p. 112) expressly stated his conviction 
of the correctness of his location of the Tamna' 
of the inscriptions, was corrected by I.andberg 
(p. 107 sq.') when he fixed the position of the 
present Tirana', the site of the ancient capital of 
the ^tabanians, in the land of Harib in a plain 
y Wadi Ablah, a tributary on the left of the 
fX "c- which is bounded in the S. S. E. by 
he hills of Rokhama, in the S. E. by the Kawim 
Ejenah, in the midst of which rises the hill of 
.aid Wadu; the Wadi W’adu waters the part of 
e plain called Tin Tirana'. Following this, Hommel 
\rundriss der Geographic und Geschichte dec alien 
Grunts^ Munich 1904, p. 137 [656]) identified 
Taftva! and the town of the inscriptions as Tirana', 

® tributary Wadi of Baihan al-Asfal S. E. of 


Marib”. M. Hartmann {pp.cit,^ p. i(18) was wrong 
in objecting to the location S. E. of Marib “in 
spite of the view expressed by Hommel with ab- 
solute conviction”; he sought Tamna' eastof Yarim, 
on a hypothesis which is quite without foundation. 
Rhodokanakis (Z?// fnschriften an der Matter von 
Kohldn-TimneP in the 5. B. Ak. Wien^ *924, cc/ii. 
8), identifies Timna', the capital of Kataban, with 
Kohlan, by combining mentions in the inscription.'! 
with a study of photographs taken by G. W. Bury, 
who in igoo visited Kohlan (Kahlan) on the left 
bank of the Wadi Baihan and took impressions 
and photographs of Inscriptions there for the South 
Arabian expedition of the Vienna Academy and 
also gave an account of the ruins. Sprenger, relying 
simply on the Ptolemaic location for Thomna 
(between Mariama and Sabatha) had come very 
near to the identification proposed by Landberg. 
It may safely be concluded that not only the royal 
residence but also the original home of the Kata- 
banians lay not fai from the frontier of Saba’ and 
the gradual expansion of the tribe of Kataban 
— now also known from inscriptions — into the 
kingdom took place towards the S.W. The equation 
of Tafiva with Thomna, which Pliny (vi. 153; xii. 
63) calls a town of the Gebanitae, proposed by 
D. H. Muller {op. cit., p. 1028), Mordtmann (review 
of Glaser, Skizze.j vol. i., in the Z.D.M.G..^ xliv. 184), 
Glaser {loc. cit. and Bunt, p. 57) and Landberg 
{op. cit., p. 109 sql), has a certain probability in 
spite of the phonetic difference in the initial dentals 
of the two names, which we also have between 
001/Vn* and Ta/sva, which had already been equated 
by K. Milller {op. cit.). But it should be remembered 
that Ptolemy may have referred two names of 
similar sound to one place. In favour of the identi- 
fication of ©ot/ftv« and Thomna we can quote in 
addition to the form of the name — Pliny’s remark 
(xii. 63) on the frankincense route. Of the town- 
names of similar sound in Pliny, it may here be 
remarked that neither can dhomna, the capital of 
the Gebanitae, be identical, as Glaser suggests, with 
Thomala, which Pliny (vi. 154) expressly calls a 
town of the Sabaeans, nor can Thomala be altered 
to Thomna, as Mordtmann (review, p. 186) pro- 
posed. The latter {ibid.) and Hommel {Die alt- 
UraelitUche Vberlieferung, Munich 1897, p. 274) 
assumed that the name of the Katab^ian capital 
and that of the Edomite tribe of Ttmna {Gen., 
xxxvi. 40) were connected. 

Strabo’s further remark that (var. 

KaTT«efl«via, the same form as m Stephanus By- 
xantinus, s. v.) produced frankincense, has recently 
been wrongly taken to mean that, according o 
his authority, frankincense was not found m other 
parte of South Arabia (cf. the art. saBA r hel«vv 
iv. 6a). Glaser’s suggestion {Sktzze, ii. 26) that 
there is “obviously some confusion in -bltebo 
may be met by the statement in P^ny (xu. 69) 
which is based on authentic tnformation, as v ell 
as the corroborative statements of modern tra- 
vellers, like C. Niebuhr, b/'!' 

bien, Copenhagen 1772, P- 283, 

Southern Arabia, London 1900, p. 77, 9 54- 

Glaser himself acknowledges the possibility that 
even by the time of Eratosthenes individual Ka- 
labanians owned lands in the frankincense areas 
(similarly in Abessinicr, p. 'i 

Sprenger, Geographic, p. 264, , A 

«/.); in Punt, p. 46 (cf- 5° ■'?■, 57) Glaser speaks 
of Katabanian suzerainty over the frankincense 
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country. His deductions {Abessinier ^ p. II2 J</.) 
that Katabaa perhaps also had possessions in the 
African frankincense area and tliat the whole of 
Azania belonged to it may be emphatically rejected. 

Pliny twice mentions the Katabanians; v. 65; 
Catabanes (this is the better reading, not Catta- 
baues) Arabes and, in another form, vi. 153: 
Catapani, a divergence which is probably explained 
by the use of different sources. According to the 
first passage (also Solin, ed. Mommsen, Berlin 
•^95i § 707), they are to be regarded as the 
possessors of the south-west of Arabia Felix. 
Glaser {S/iizse^ ii. 291) wrongly says that by 
Pliny’s time there was no longer a Katabanian 
tribe. He is possibly correct in saying that 
they and the Hadramotites had inherited the 
southern Minaean territory and could only hold 
out by continually fighting the Sabaeans. Whether 
there still was a kingdom of KatabSn, as known 
to Eratosthenes, in Juba’s time is doubtful. Glaser 
{Adessinier^ p. 114) denied that the Katabanian 
kingdom was still in existence at the time of Gallus 
and thought {Punt, p. 56) that it no longer existed 
by 81 A. D. and that the Katabanians “disappear 
completely from the scene as an independent 
people” in the first half of the first century 
B. c. {iiid., p, 48; cf. Abessimer, p. 77; for the 
time of Gallus see D. H. Muller, Burgen, ii. 1030). 
This view must be considerably modified, if only 
on account of the mention of the Katabanians in 
Pliny and Ptolemy (see Glaser’s own limitation. 
Punt, p. 48, i). Against Hommel, who {Grundriss, 
P; * 39 ) *42) placed the end of the kingdom of 
Kataban in the second century B.c. (on this chrono- 
lop see Glaser, Abessinier, p. 115), Hartmann {op. 
p. 164; cf. |68) said that Kataban does not 
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xii. 63, to CatabiiniliH' cannot lie .iccopted. This 
unobjectionable le.tding is amplj .supjiortcd against 
emeud.ttion by vi. i 53 i and besides Pliny never 
uses the form of the uamc which llaitm.iiin's 
conjecture would introduce. 

That the Periplus Maris Eryi/iraei (cf. the art. 
svi’.A^, iv. 9), presumably composed between 40 
and 45 A. D., does not mention the Katabiinians 
— a fact on which Glaser {Abcssiuitr, p. 115) laid 
stress in support of his view that their kingdom 
came to an end at an early d.ate — like the non- 
mention of the Minaeans, means nothing, especially 
as the much later Ptolemy — and Pliny also — 
mentions the Katabanians along with the Sabae.ins, 
Minaeans and Chalramotites (vi. 7, 24, Korru^xvoi 
[var. KoTSt^avoi, vulg. KxrTajSmo/J), i.e. all the four 
main peoples of South Aiabia known to Eratosthenes. 
This is at any rate an argument against those 
who hold that the Katabitnian people had entirely 
disappeared from history by the time of Gallus 
and was therefore a view at first challenged by Glaser. 
That the Ptolemaic map placed them between 
the frankincense region and the modern 'Oman 
IS explained to mean they had also hands in the 
former. The KiSi/3xv7Tai mentioned in the same 
passage by Ptolemy were originally considered 
by Glaser — who wrote their name erroneously 
“Kittib.roer” — {Skizte, ii. 4, 6, 8, 268 sqi) to be 
the inhabitants of the Kiri^xtvx of Theophrastus, 
said to be situated on the Persian Gulf, and re- 
garded them as well as the Karx^xvoi' as different 
from the Katabanians. This was only intended to 
serve as a basis for his assertion that even by 
Pliny’s time there was no longer a Katabanian 
tribe (see above). Later {Abtssi/iier, p. lit) he 
abandoned his view that the Katabanians are not 


disappear before 80 B.c. That the references in | mentioned in Ptolemy and (p. 115) conceded the 


Ptolemy from the time of Juba refer only to the 
people of the Katabanians and no longer to the 
now weakened kingdom, cannot be a.sserted with 
certainty. But it may have been included in the 
Iliniyar kingdom at the beginning of our era (on 
the supposed beginning of the Himyar epoch see 
the art. saba", below, iv. 8). 

This question is bound up with that of the 
connection between I^taban and the Geb(b)anitae 
of Pliny (vi. 153, xii. 63, 68 sq., 87 sq., 93), the Ga- 
ba an of the inscriptions, into the details of which, 
as they would require a special article, we cannot 
go here. Sprenger’s view {Geographic, p. 256, 268, 
282) that the Katabanians lived in S. W. Arabia 
before the Gebanitae and were driven out by them 
in Juba’s time was supported by D. H. Muller 
(Burgeve, ii. 1028 sq.) (also Glaser, Punt, p. 36, 
48, 50). In my articles Gabaioi, and Gebbanitae 
in Pauly-Wissowa, Realemykl., it has been suggested 
that the Gebanitae, called Ta0x~,ai by Eratosthenes 
(Strabo, xvi. 768) and therefore known to him 
MongsMe of the Katabanians, were settled in 
i^ataban or close to its frontier (for other errors 
of Sprenger see ibidem). Glaser, Punt, p. 35, 60 
regarded the Gebanitae as a subdivision of the 
^atabanian people. But it is not quite clear even 
tor the time of Juba whether the Gebanitae are 
not still to be regarded as neighbours of the 
Katabanians D. H. .Muller’s other considerations 
are discuss^ in another connection (see the Biblio- 
graphy). The Gebanitae, like the Katabanians, also 
ecame a part of the Himyar kingdom, probably 
not before Pliny’s time. Hartmann's proposal {op. 
cit., p. 410; cf. 22) to alter Gebanitae in Pliny, 


possibility at least that they are the Ki6ij3xv7Txi 
so that he now took up an intermediate position. 
On the question of the relation of the two peoples 
with similar names to one another no definite 
answer can be given. According to Mordtmann 
(review, p. 187), they were identical, and it is 
in fact not improbable that Ptolemy refers to the 
Katabanians under two different forms of the name, 
just as in one passage (vi. 7, 10) he calls the 
people of Hadramot ' hTfceiiiTeet (var. 'hlpaturxi) 
and in another (vi. 7, 25, 26), XxTpxficoriTai. The 
capital of the Katabanians can be recognised in 
his 0oi//zva (Thomna in Pliny). Mordtmann was 
wrong in his view that Ptolemy erroneously — as 
a result of different estimates of the distance — 
had given Thumna twice (31 and 37) in his map. 

The mentions of Kataban in the later literature 
of the Greeks are of no value, such as Dionysius 
Periegetes, ed. K. Muller, verse 959, who — per- 
haps from the geographical didactic poem of 
Alexander Lychnus of Ephesus — in the phrase 
iyx^yoiu KAeTajJsfvof rightly describes the Kata- 
banians as neighbours of the Sabaeans mentioned 
just before. This mutated form is a misreading of 
KATABHNOI of the original source; it appears also 
in the Latin paraphrasers of Dion. Periegetes and 
as Cletabis in the Geographer of Ravenna, ed. 
Pinder-Parthey, Berlin i860, ii. 7. 

The references to Katabaa in South Arabian 
inscriptions were down to the last decade of the 
xixrh century very limited, e. g. the Minaean in- 
scription HaMvy 504 (= Glaser 1087) in which 
a Katabanian king is mentioned as a contemporary 
of Minaean kings, and Fresnel 56 (= Glaser 4®*) 
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in which there is mention of a peace between 
Saba’ and Kataban. A deeper knowledge of the 
past of Kataban was first obtained from the rich 
finds of inscriptions made liy (llaser, who, in his 
fourth journey to South Arabia (1892 — 1894) be- 
fore which no Katabanian inscription had been 
known, brought back squeezes of about too Kata- 
banian inscriptions, one particularly remarkable 
result of his journey of exploration. Hommel's 
conjectural dating of these inscriptions “from about 
1000 B. c. to the end of the Katabanian kingdom 
jand century B.c.) ’ p. 139) is too early 

in both its limits. The beginning is not earlier 
than that of the Minaean kingdom (see the ait. 
saba.’); on the latter see above. Homnrel (ibid.) 
was only able to say further that there were about 
18 Katabanian kings’ names in these as yet un- 
published text.s, out of which Glaser had, however, 
already gathered much valuable information, and 
that, apart from a few passages in inscriptions 
which Glaser himself published (e. g. Ptinl^ p. 58 
[beginning of Glaser 1392] ; Zivei Inschrifien libcr 
den Datnmbruch^ p. 105 [contents of Glaser 1693]) 
or Hommel utilised for his researches in the his- 
tory of religions (from Glaser 1599, 1600 and 1604), 
some of his inscriptions were again squeezed by 
Aiabs, one for the Greek Kallisperis (puldished 
by Hommel, Z. D. M.G ^ i S99, liii. 98 ryy., the 
first Katabanian inscription made generally access- 
ible), three others for '.Aden, whence they were 
sent to Paris (publ. by H. Derenbourg, Nouveatix 
texles yiminites inidits^ R.A.^ 1902, v/iv. 117 sqq. 
[NO. ii,, iii., iv. ; new edition with emendations in 
the Repertoire d'Rpigr. sem.^ 1903, i., N”. 310 sqq ]) 
Ditlef Nielsen in the V. A. (?., 1906, .\l/iv., 
published in his Neic: katubanische Inschriften^ a 
German version of his Studicr over oldarabiske 
Indskrifter^ Copenhagen 1906, 5 Katabanian texts 
(Glaser 1600, 1402, 1119, 1581 and one fragment) 
(which he had received from Glaser) with notes 
(critically reviewed by O. Weber, Studiin zur 
sudarabischen Altcrtumskiinde^ in M.V.A.G.^ 1907, 
xil/ii. 1—22); at the same time Glaser in his 
Altjemenische Nachruhten^ Munich 1906, p. 60 sqq. 
and 162 jyy., published the first of these inscrip- 
tions and Glaser 1606, of which Nielsen N®. 5 
was a fragment. The article following the above 
mentioned one by Weber was his Neue sud- 
arabtschc Inschrifien (p 23 ryy.) (f.andberg I — 5) 
(N®. 1 already published by H. Derenbourg in 
Nouveanx envois du Yemen [despatched in 1903] 
under N®. 3; Landberg 3 is identical with the 
first third of Glaser 1230 [in Glaser, Altjeni, 
Nachr..^ p. 147 sq.]). 

On the ba.sis of the earliest publications from 
Glider’s papers, research was at once begun on 
individual problems of Katabanian antiquity. Hom- 
roel, for example (Grstndriss, p. 85 sq., 140 sq.}, 
first proposed hypotheses regarding the religious 
system of the Katabanians. Hartmann gave his 
Mews on the constitution, from the important in- 
scription Glaser i6o6, and on historical questions 
(from Glaser 1359/60, 1693 etc. ; op. cit.., p. 430 sqq . ; 
®f. also 164 sqqi). It is a noteworthy fact that 
me kingdom of Kataban appears also in the in- 
scriptions as existing contemporaneously with those 
of Ma'in, Saba’ and Hadramot, just as we find it 
in Eratosthenes. As regards language, Katabanian 

oosrer Minaean than Sabaean; Hommel said the 
■ ombanian dialect was practically Minaean. The 
traces of Sabaean in it are due to contact with 


j the neighbouring people. Weber had already pointed 
I out {Siudien., p. 2 , 63 sq.') in the epigraphy cer- 
tain peculiaiities from the few reproductions avail- 
^ able to him. It is unnecessary to go further into 
, the details of this earlier literature, especially in 
I view of the comprehensive edition of Glaser’s 
I Katabanian inscriptions which is being undertaken 
' by Rhodokanakis (see the art. saba’, iv. 12 ). 

; The latter had already published in his Dcr Grund- 
' satz der Off entlichkeit in den s'udarnbischen Vr- 
kunden [S.B. Ak. Wien., I9t5i CLXxvii/ii 33 .ry.) 
the Katabanian inscription Glaser 1606, already 
discussed by Glaser (see above) and Hartmann, 
(c/. rtV, p. 431), with very thorough notes; he 
■ then published some hitheito unknown inscriptions 
' in Katabanische Texte zur Bedenwit tschaft in 
j the S.B. Ak. IKiV«, 1909, cxeiv/ii., namely Glaser 
j i6or, 1602, 1395 =1604 = N®. 84 of the in- 
! scriptions collected by the South Arabian expe- 
I dition (S.A.E.), Glaser 1412 = 161 2 = S.A.E. 8[, 

! Glaser 1413 = 1613 = S. A. E. 82; in the already 
: mentioned second series of Katab. Texte the three 
j inscriptions Glaser 1396 = t6lo = S. A. E. 83, 
S. A. E. 48, of which the Kallisperis inscription 
, (see above) forms one part, and Glaser 1693; 

lastly in the already mentioned treatise Die In- 
\ schriften an der Mauer von Kohl an Timna the in- 
i scription S.A.E. 77 = Glaser 1404 = 1614, S.A.E. 
80, 8oA=: Glaser 1397 xyy. and, in elucidation of 
the title of Muzarrib among the Katabaniaus, 

; S..A.E. 94 = Glaser 1405, S.A.E. 85 -f- S.A.E. 60, 
Glaser 1410, and in the appendix S.A.E. 86; 
a new edition of S.A.E. 78 ry. = Glaser 1605 sq. 
has appeared in W.Z.K.M.^ xxxi. 22 sqq. These 
publications mark an extraordinary advance not 
only for the accurate reproduction of the texts of 
the inscriptions and the very full commentary but 
also for the systematic investigation here attempted 
for the first time of problems of law, constitution 
and economy (see the art. saba’, iv. 12), as 
well as, for example a propos of the discussion 
of inscriptions Glaser 1601 and 16931 of det.ails 
of the earlier history of Kataban ; for example, in 
Katab. Texte., i. 26 r?., 34 (supplement in 
Katab. Texte., ii. 98 sq.) a chronological order is 
proposed for some groups of Katabanian kings 
(cf. A. Grohmann, Katabanische flerrscherreihen 
in the Am. Wien., x!, 1916, p. 42 sqq.\ older at- 
tempts in Nielsen, op. cit., p. 42 i Weber, Studien, 
op.cit.yp.<)sq.\ Hartmann, 0/. f'f.,p. 165 ryy., 601). 
Our knowledge of the history of ancient South 
Arabia is for the first time enlarged on many points 
by a combination of these newly published in- 
scriptions with those already known. We see that 
certain smaller countries were dependent on Kata- 
ban, with which they for some time formed a great 
power. In Glaser 1396 there is mention of the 
dependence of the Ma'in tribe on the leading tribe 
Kataban. The inscription Halevy 504 
above) shows that Ma'in was dependent on Kataban. 
On the other hand, from the Minaean inscription 
Glaser 485 Ma'in appears as the vassal of Saha ; 
Kataban was for some time one of the enemies 
of Saba’. But in the period after the Sabaean 
inscription Glaser 418/419, which Kataban is 
mentioned along with Ma'in among the enemies 
conquered by Saba’, it w.as weakened by Saba . 
At the time of the SirwSh in-scription, Glaser 1000, 
which mentions a campaign of Saba’ in which 
Kataban was on its side, it bad lost political control 
over considerable territory (cf. Glaser 1600 and 
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1620). A war lasting many years between Kataban 
and Saba^ (Glaser 481 =: Fresnel 56 [see above], 
Glaser 1693) in the course of which (according to 
Rhodokanakis’ supposition) there was a rupture 
of the alliance between the two powers ended in 
a peace. References to Kataban being included 
in the kingdom of the Himyars may also be 
gleaned from inscriptions. None of the inscriptions 
concerned can be definitely dated in a known era, 
but it is possible to bring some of them into a 
chronological series relative to one another. 

The publication of new material alone will show 
whether the unsettled problems will be cleared up 
or remain unsettled. 

Bibliography, the books and articles of 
Glaser, Rhodokanakis, Hommel, Derenbourg, 
Hartmann, Landberg, Weber, D. 11. Muller, J. 
H. Mordtmann, Sprenger etc. are already cited 
in the text; reference need only be m.ade here 
to my article Saba {Realemyhlopddie s. v., esp. 
coll. 1425 sqq.., 1448 .ty?., 1457 .tyy., 1492 sq.). 

(J. Tkatsch) 

KATADA B. iDKis, ancestor of the Sharifs 
of Mekka from the beginning of the 13th cen- 
tury A. D. onwards. In 1201, 1202 or 1203 a. D. 
he overpowered the then ruling family of the 
Hawiishim and established his authority in the 
Holy City. The last Sharifs of the Banu Hashim had 
lived in continual family strife and quarrels. 
Meanwhile Kat.'ida (for his pedigree cf. Snouck 
Hurgronje, Mekka., i., Stammtafel I between p. 24 
and 25 and Stammtafel 11 between p. 74 and 75) 
had enlarged his estates from Yanbu‘ southward 
in the direction of Mekka, thus preparing his 
attack on this city. When the Mekkans were out 
of the town in order to assume the ihrant [q.v.] for 
the '■nnira on the 27th of Radjab, the commemo- 
ration day of Muhammad’s Ascension, he made 
use of this occasion to establish his power in 
the town. According to another story, however, 
his son Hanzala captured the town and prepared 
his father’s entry. 

Katada, in contradistinction to the Banu Haghim, 
his predecessors in the Hidjaz, was a man of 
political genius, who pursued the idea of founding 
the independent principality of the Holy l.and of 
Islam. He repaired the walls of the town which 
had fallen to ruins, captured Ta’if and brought 
the Thakif-lribes under his dominion. He conti- 
nued the war with the Sharifs of Medina, built a 
fortress at Yanbu' and organised his army with 
peculiar care. 

His attitude towards the Aiyhbids, the caliph 
and the Zaidites of Yaman is to be viewed in 
the light of his central political idea. He did not 
suffer manifest signs of any foreign power in his 
territory, so that relations often became strained 
and sometimes even ended in open hostility. 
Nevertheless the caliph once invited him to visit 
Baghdad. It is said that Katada started on his 
journey to the capital, but returned to his own 
country when he was met by an embassy of 
the caliph which had in its train fettered lions. 
Be this legend or fact, this much is certain, that 
lyatada embodied his idea of the “splendid isola- 
tion of Hidjaz” in verses which are a typical 
illustration of his negativ;e attitude towards foreign 
powers. Probably his encouragement of the Zaidite I 
occupation of Yaman is to be viewed in the I 
same light. 

In his last days he undertook an expedition 


against Medina. Illness, however, induced him to 
return to Mekka, where he was killed in 1221 
by his son Hasan, who suspected him of favouring 
one of his relatives as a candidate for the throne. 
His descendants were ruling -Sharifs at Mekka, 
until in 1916 Husain converted the sharifatc into 
a kingdom. 

Bibliography'. Wustenfeld, Die Chroaiken 
tier Stadt Mekka^ ii. 69, 214, 260 sy-/. ; iii. 1 4, 83 ; 
Ibn al-Athir, al-A'dmil., ed. Tornberg, xii. 134, 
169, 261 sqq,', al-Sindjarl, ManZdih al-A'aram, fol. 
121 sqq., in Prof. Snouck Hurgronje's MS.; Ah- 
mad Zeni Dahlan, A'ii ulasat al-A'aldm, Cairo 
1305, p, 23; do., ‘'Cmdat al-Talib, Bombay 
1318, p. 121 sq.', Ibn Khaldun, ‘/(5or, Biilak 1284, 
iv. 104 sqq . ; Abu ’l-Fida”, Zn”/ ikh, Constantinople 
1286, ii. 137; Snouck Hurgronje, Mekka, p. 
73 sqq . ; do., Qatadah's policy of splendid iso- 
lation of the Hijaz in A I'clnnie of Oriental 
Studies presented to E. G. Broione, Cambridge 
1922, p. 439 — 444, where Katada's poem is 
discussed (= Verspreide GescJuiften van C. 
Snouck Hurgronje, iii. 355 sqq.'). 

(A. J. Wensinxk) 

KATAK (cuttack), a district in Orissa [q. v.]. 
KATANGA, a province in the Belgian 
Congo. 

Geography and History. Katanga is the 
most southern, richest and least populated of the four 
provinces of the Belgian Congo. It lies between 
5" and 13° 30' S. Lat. and 21° 30' and 30“ 30' 
E. Long. It is bounded on the north by the eastern 
province and the province of Congo Kasai, on 
the east by Lake Tanganika which separates it 
from the former German East Africa (now under 
British mandate) and by Northern Rhodesia; in 
the south by Northern Rhodesia and Portuguese 
Angola; in the west by Angola and the province 
of Congo Kasai. The area is 200,000 square miles, 
about a quarter of that of the Belgian Congo. Its 
native population is about a million and a half of 
Southern Bantus (Balubas, Lundas, Basonge, Bango- 
Bango, Warua, Watumbwe, Babui, Baholoholo, 
Kanioka and Batschok), while its white population 
is about 4,500, of whom the great majority are 
Belgians, about fifty Dutch, a few English, Ameri- 
cans, French, Italians, Portuguese, Greeks and 
Scandinavians. In 1922 there were forty-nine Hindus, 
eight Turks and fifteen Arabs and Zanzibaris. These 
figures have since been considerably increased. 

The province of Katanga is divided into four 
districts — Upper Luapula, Lomami, Lulua and 
Tanganika Moero. A number of towns — Elisabeth- 
ville, Likasi, Albertville, Kongolo,Kabinda, Sandora 
and Kambove — have arisen in it as a result of 
the economic conditions of which we will give a 
general account below. 

We may add that Katanga enjoys a fairly tempe- 
rate climate, especially south of the tenth parallel, 
in which the altitude varies from 3,500 to 5i50° 
feet and that it is well watered by rivers and 
streams, such as the majestic Lualaba (upper reaches 
of the Congo river) which runs through it from 
south to north and is fed by many tributaries 
of which the most important are the Lubudi, 
Lufira, Luapula, Luvua, Lovoi and Lukuga, which 
flow from Lake Tanganika. If the soil of Katanga, 
which is covered with a forest of more or less 
dense brushwood, is far from having the great 
fertility of the immense central depression which 
constitutes the most extensive part of the Belgian 
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Congo, and if it does not offer to the fascinated i sity soon appeared of putting the properties of 
eye of the traveller the imposing beauty of gigantic | the contracting parties under joint ownership, 
forests, its soil, on the other hand, possesses wealth ; There was therefore created in tgoo the special 
immeasurable. It is to the exploitation of this that : Committee of Katanga to which the State and the 
the economic policy of the Belgian colonisers has j Company entrusted the management of their af- 
been primarily directed. . fairs. The resulting agreement provided that “all 

Deposits of tin are abundantly distributed between j the advantages or benefits to be gained from the 
Lualaba and Lake danganikaj two important coal- | exploitation and all expense, charges and losses 
mines are worked at Albertville and Luena; aurife- i would be divided by the Committee in proport- 
rous dykes, pipes of kimberlite and alluvial di.amond- j ion of two-thirds for the State and one-third for 
bearing deposits have been discovered in various ' the Company; the Committee would further have 
places. Since 1922 the Mining Union has been [ the most extended powers of administration and 
working an extremely rich deposit of ur.anium j alienation without exception or reserve”, 
which was found at Shiukolobiwe. In 1923, 450 | A decree of 1910 deprived the special Corn- 
tons were exported which enabled Belgium to ' mittee of the delegation of the functions of the 

produce several grammes of bromure of radium, i executive powers, but made no essential modifi- 

But the principal source of the wealth of Katanga j cation in its functions as regards the administration 
is ceitainly the copper found in profusion in iin- ! of the patrimonial rights of the State and of the 

mense deposits worked by the natives before, the j Katanga company. 

Belgians came, which the eailier tiavellers simply This is the regime that is still in control; our 
could not help discovering. The richness of the reason for giving at length the circumst-inces that 


ore, the density of which is l4®/oi 
intelligent organisation of the industry have enabled 
80,000 tons of raw copper to be exported in 1924. 
This production, like economic development in 
general, will certainly make new strides ahead 
when “white coal”, the reservoir of hydr.rulic 
energy of enormous power abundantly distributed 
through the province, has been controlled and put 
at the disposal of industry. 

The first methodical exploration of Ka- 


tanga dates from 1890. Famous explorers — Buiton, 
Speke, David Livingstone, H. M. Stanley in the 
Cameroon, Bohtr and Reichard and certain Belgian 
expeditions of the Association Internationale Afri- 
caine, representatives of which — Popelin, Ramakers, 
Storms and Becker — founded the stations of M’Toa, 
Karema and M’Pala on Lake Tanganika — had, 
of course, visited it previously. But it was only 
at the end of the nineteenth century, just when 
Cecil Rhodes was pushing his railway and British 
influence northwards, that the Congo Free State 
began to take notice of the urgent necessity of 
recognising and organising the most southern part 
of its vast territory. King Leopold II, sovereign 
of the new state, whose colonial plans did not 
meet with very great approval in Belgium, to 
realise this scheme had to have recourse to a private 
society, the Compagnie du Congo pour le Commerce 
et I’Industrie, with which he founded the Cora- 
pagnie du Katanga. 

This society was essentially a body for ex- 
ploration and occupation, whose duties and rights 
were defined by the convention of March, 1891, 
which imposed on it the following obligations; 

The placing of a certain number of craft on 
the Upper Congo — the building of stations — 
giving assistance in the suppression of the slave- 
trade and the trade in spirits and prohibited arms 

the organisation of a sufficient police service — 
the eventual exercise by its agents of the functions 
of the different branches of government service. 

In return it received : 


1) Full possession of a third of the lands be- 
longing to the domain of the State, in the part 
of the valley of the Upper Congo lying to the 
south of the fifth parallel. 

2) Ihe right of exploitation of the soil of the 
ceded lands for a space of ninety-nine years. 

But the division of the lands between State and 
ompany raised serious difficulties and the neces- 


brought it into being is that it is at bottom ex- 
tremely original and that — contrary to what is 
often thought — the position of the Katanga Com- 
mittee is totally different from that of great com- 
panies like the Chartered Company of Rhodesia, 
or the British East Africa Company, and of other 
distant possessions. Nowadays Katanga has made 
great progress, thanks to the policy of the Bel- 
gian government and the activity of private init- 
iative. The railway, which runs from Bukama to 
Sakania and connects the mining region with 
Lualaba and with the railways of Rhodesia, has 
been equipped in a very up-to-date fashion and 
soon a new line will link it up by the Kasai 
river with the port of Matadi and the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

Muhammadan penetration, the slave 
trade and the anti-slavery campaign. 

History tells us that even before the Hidjra 
Arab barques were traversing the ocean between 
the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf. But it was 
only when the great Muslim movement had made 
its immense adv.mce into North Africa and caused 
the migration on a huge scale of the disciples of 
the Prophet, that we find the Arabs devoting 
themselves to the methodical conquest of the 
lands round the Indian Ocean and building up 
important sultanates there, of which those of 
Sofala and Zanzibar have from time to time had 
bursts of splendour and passed through periods 
of power and brilliance. 

But this power soon began to degenerate and 
assume a new character. It passed into the hands 
of traders and exploiters for whom, as Priveile 
said, “the normal state of society was the choice 
by them of the most convenient and most re- 
munerative method of exploitation . 

It is then that we find chiefs penetrating into 
the very heart of East Africa where the weak 
and poorly armed natives offered them no resi- 
stance and irtere they found vast riches, from 
ivory to human cattle, for whom the American 
planters and the Asiatic Muslims offered hand- 
some prices. 

Setting out from Zanzibar aad the coast ol 
Mozambique, the movement reached Lake Tan- 
ganika at the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
It reached Katanga by the bay of M’Toa and 
spread through the whole of the eastern province 
by the road from M’Toa to Kabambare and 
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Kasongo. A regular Arab power extending from 
the banks of Tanganika to Stanleyville was esta- 
blished by the chief Tippo-Tip and his nephew 
Rashid. 

We know (Stanley and Livingstone have given 
terrible pictures of it in their works) the horrors 
which accompanied this invasion and the rapid 
disintegration of native communities which was 
produced by the constant wars, flights, endless 
migrations and continual rupture of the most sacred 
links of family life. Europe was moved. Cardinal 
de I.avigerie preached a holy war and on the initia- 
tive of Leopold II the civilized nations met in an 
anti-slavery conference in 1889. War was declared 
on the chiefs Rashid, Sefu and Kumaliza. While 
Dhanis was fighting them in the south of the Congo, 
Commandant Jacques and his lieutenants fought 
fierce battles with them on the banks of Lake 
Tanganika, at Kataki, Albertville and MTala, which 
weie to liberate for ever the native population 
from the scourge which had fallen upon them. What 
influence did this activity of the Muslim world 
leave upon the Bantu peoples of Katanga? 

From the shores of I.ake Tanganika to Stanley 
Falls, we find at the present day negroes who 
piofos.s Islam. They are called arabicised “waug- 
waiia”. There is no reason to doubt that the Arabs 
used to make and still make serious efforts at 
conversion to Islam; nor is there any reason to 
doubt that a religion which, like Islam, preaches 
hatred of the kafir and recommends polygamy is 
.specially suited to attract the natives of Africa. 

We must say, however, that if we consider this in- 
fluence serious in the eastern province, where w'e have 
important groups of arabicised natives at Kasongo, 
Miangwe, Kiruodu and Stanleyville, and if it is 
revealed as fairly considerable in the residencies 
of Ruanda and of Urundi (former German districts, 
now under Belgian mandate) it is perhaps not 
quite the same in Katanga. For if there are still 
a few arabicised negroes on the shores of Lake 
Tanganika and along the old Arab roads, they are 
really very few in number and their religious 
education is of the most rudimentary nature. They 
hke to wear a white dress to show their superiority 
over the other negroes and sometimes perform their 
salat turned towards Mekka and fast in Ramadan, 
but for the rest they are ignorant and still believe, 
like their pagan kinsmen, in spirits, witchcraft, 
superstitions and in the power of malevolent magic. 

Is an influence of this kind worthy of the at- 
tention of colonising nations? We think so, for 
one thing is certain, that the arabicisation of the 
negro very quickly gives him a contempt for the 
kafir and for European authority and the Muslims 
do not hesitate to encourage these sentiments. 

Alongside of the arabicised negroes there remain 
in Katanga a certain number of Arabs who have 
been joined by Muslim Indians. They devote them- 
selves to tr.admg with untiring industry and some 
of them po.ssess substantial shops, doing a big 
business and have prospered exceedingly. Indeed, 
we are at the commencement of a powerful eco- 
nomic offensive, the strength and meaning of which 
we must try to estimate. 

Economic penetration from the East. 

Dar al-Salam [q.v.] and Zanzibar lying at the 
crossing of the routes from Europe, Africa and 
.•\sia, have become by force of circumstance depots 
for .Asiatic merchandise of all kinds which eastern 
commerce intends for East Africa, into which they 


penetrate as a result of the activity and business 
skill of the immigrant Arabs and Hindus. To give 
an idea of the impoi lance of this tiade, it will be 
sufficient to consider that in 1922 Bombay and 
Zanzibar sold in Tanganika Tenitoiy (undei British 
mandate) goods worth £ 674,000, tlie total imports 
being at most £ 1,386,300 and Gicat Biitaiii her- 
self participated to the extent of £ 292,000. The 
goods which reach Katanga by this route are 
mainly cloths, articles of clothing, lilankets and a 
certain amount of foodstuffs, soap and miscellaneous 
articles. 

As regards textiles, the Hindu and Arab merchants 
import the most varied kinds, but especially the 
white cottons called “Americani” and “chader”, 
which sell very well in the markets of Katanga. 
Not only do the importers attach a great importance 
to the quality and variety of their goods, but they 
pay special attention to the measurements of their 
cloths and pay careful attention to the caprices 
and changing tastes of a clientele so fickle as the 
native population. As a result they were able to 
import in 1922 at the port of Albeitville alone, 
18,000 kilograms of chader, 27,000 kilograms of 
Americani and 8,000 kilograms of cotton printed 
and dyed, as well as a considerable quantity of 
blankets and other goods. 

Their activity is not confined to imports alone. They 
also export and it will give an idea of the magni- 
tude of this branch of their trade if we say that a 
single Arab house in Albertville in I1923 exported 
almost millions of francs worth of ivory. Several 
of these firms extend their activity from Zanzibar 
or Dar al-Salam to Albertville and from Albertville 
to the Stanley Falls. They have branches in the 
more important stations and have agents in their 
service and petty traders who are of great value 
to them, sober and active, living almost like 
natives, carrying on business at insignificant ex- 
pense and thoroughly acquainted with the soul of 
the negro with its vices and weaknesses, which 
they can flatter when necessary even — and parti- 
cularly — to the detriment of the prestige of the 
European; they carry into the remotest corners 
eastern influence with their wares. 

In Katanga we can see an attempt at economic 
penetration which will have great developments 
and the figures which we have given ought in our 
opinion only to be regarded as stages in an in- 
creasing progression which, if European commerce 
docs not take care, will assume considerable iro 
portance. 

Is this economic influence susceptible of having 
3 serious repercussion in other spheres? I shot! d 
be premature to try to answer this question de- 
finitely. But we know that the demands raised 
by Orientals in the Kenya Colony in 1923 create 
profound uneasiness there and that the commerc 
ial strike begun at the beginning of the same 
) ear by Hindu and Arab merchants in Tangani a 
Territory seriously disturbed the economic an 
political atmosphere of this colony. And then an 
this is a thing which no colonising nation can a 
ford to neglect — we are at the present watching 
the evolution of a phenomenon which an Araeri^ 
can author has styled “the rising tide of co our 
and which may perhaps be a subject foi grave 
anxiety for humanity to-morrow. 
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Daye, V empire colonial Iclge^ 1923; E. van 
der Straeten, I'Afrique oricntalc in Xhe Bulletin 
de la sociele belg,e d' etudes colouiales^ 1 924; 
Sidney Langford-Hinde, La chute de la domi- 
nation des Arabes du Congo in the Publications 
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al-KATAR, a peninsula on the east coast 
of Arabia on the Persian Gulf. It has an area 
of about 2,000 square miles and 2,600 inhabitants. 
The cape at the end of the peninsula, which runs 
northwards, is called R 5 s Rikken and forms a 
fairly steep tongue of land surrounded by rocks; 
it is an obstacle not without danger to navigation. 
The summit is crowned by an old fortress which 
belongs to a village situated in an adjoining 
ravine. The coast of the peninsula is steep every- 
where, but not high, and is dotted with fishing 
villages. Its appearance is rather depressing. The 
soil is poor, nothing but gravel and marl with 
sand. A few springs provide water for the wells, 
which have been dug with difficulty in the heavy 
soil* The climate is remarkably dry and the air 
unhealthy as a result of the stagnant sea-water 
along the coast. The few gardens are small and 
yield but little. There are no extensive cornfields 
or date palm groves ; only here and there do we 
find a few palms and bare crops. For miles low, 
bare hills parched by the sun rise from the muddy 
strand covered with drlftsand and seaweed. Inland 
beyond these eminences stretch barren dunes which 
are scantily covered with vegetation ; behind them 
lie groups of low miserable huts made of earth 
and palm leaves. These villages are surrounded 
by walls to protect them from the raids of robber 
Beduins of the tribes of Menasir and A 1 Murra; 
the dunes have towers on them and here and there 
is a building of some size that has been fortified. 

In contrast to this poverty is the almost in- 
exhaustible wealth yielded by the bay on the 
Persian Gulf surrounded by al-Katar, in which lie 
the islands of al-Bahrain celebrated for its pearl- 
beds. Food and sustenance is amply supplied by 
the sea, on which the inhabitants of the bay spend 
half the year seeking for pearls, while the other 
half is devoted to fishing and trading. Zabar.i is 
the largest place on the peninsula and al-Beda is 
regarded as the capital. The latter, like all the 
places on the peninsula, is chiefly inhabited by 
fishermen, but in the long narrow, dirty market 
place there are also a few merchants and artisans 
from al-Bahrain. 

The houses of the town are huddled togethei 
in narrow, dirty, irregular streets; two mosques 
and the ancient castle are the only buildings of 
any importance in al-Beda’, which may have about 
6,000 inhabitants. Dawha, which lies north of al- 
Beda’, is but half as large; it lies in a deep 
little bay which affords a rather picturesque view 
through the cliffs 60 — 80 feet high in the back- 
ground. The houses of Dawha are still more un- 
prepossessing and poorer than in al-Beda’ and the 
market place even smaller and filthier. Two ^ forts 
command the town — one on a rock beside it 
and the other in the town itself. Al-Wakra is more 
pleasing and stands higher. It also shelters a num^r 
of merchants and artisans from al-Bahrain. The 
town has, on the whole, a prosperous appearance. 

The ENxvcLorAEDA of Islam, II. 


The peninsula was of some importance even in 
ancient times on account of its important situation 
commanding the Gulf of al-Bahrain. A. Sprenger 
has sought to identify the Cataraei of Pliny {^Natural 
History^ vi. 28, § 147) with the inhabitants of 
al-Katar. The peninsula used to belong to the 
Sultanate of Tlman.From 1872 till 1914 it was under 
the suzerainty of the Turks, who had a garrison 
in al-Beda’ down to October, I 914 i nod belonged 
to the province of al-Ahsa’, forming the kada of 
the same name in the sandjak of Nadjd. Since 
1913 “^Abd Allah al-Thani has been lord of the 
peninsula. But parts of it became independent 
earlier. For example, in 1882 DawKa made a treaty 
with England accepting her protectorate; in 1892 
and in 1914 other places followed this example. 
Al-Katar is now under the control of the ruler of 
Central Arabia, Ibn Sa'ud, who has thus regained 
the position once held by the Wahhabi kingdom 
to the peninsula, which the Turks had for a time 
usurped. 
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(Adolf Grohmann) 

KATARI B. al-FUEJA’A, the last chief of 
the Azraki Kharidjis (cf. above, i. 542 > «« 
belonged to a clan of the Tamim (the tribe which 
furnished one of the most noteworthy contingents 
to these rebels), the Banu Kabiya b- Hurku? b. 
Mazin (WUstenfeld, Geneal. Tabellen., 1 . 14)- the 
name of his father, al-Fudja’a, is said to have been 
a surname and his real name was Dja * 

other Arab chiefs, al-Katari had a double kunya 
fefi Goidziher, Muh. Studien., 1. 267). Abu Mu 
hammad in peace and ^bu Ma ama in wa 
'Djahiz, Baydn ', i. 131, ‘J- > 2 ^). Of b'S youth 
we only know that he took part under the com- 
mand of ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Samura, f «>g 
several other chiefs among whom was al-Muhallab 
b Abi Sufra al-Azdi, destined later ‘o become 
his bitter enemy, at the submission of 
in A 2 A. H. (al-Baladhiirl, Futuh, ed. de Ooeje, 
p. 396: KhaWa b. Khaiyat in Ibn Abd al-Barr, 
al-htfib, Haiderabad 1318, P- 405; Ibn IJa^ar 
sL, Ciiro 1325. iv. 16.). He must have reached 
a'fairlv mature age when, 27 years later, he «as 
acclaimed “Caliph” of the Azrakis when the latter, 
Tfeatod by al-Muhallab and his lieutenants were 

to damrer was able to arouse the enthusiasm 01 
1,1 parffsans, and after leading back the remnants 
of tL army into the mountains of Kirinan, re- 
* them* he then went down agixm into 

aI'tS occuliied Ahwaz and threatened Basra. 

Kept for a long time in check by Muhallab he 
nevertheless succeeded in maintaining his position 
on the left bank of the Dmljail even after the 
'Irak as a result of the defeat of Mus ab b. al- 
V Qt- Maskin (l 2 . had fallen into the 

hanL of 'Abd al-Malik. Finally al-HadjsJjadi b. 

52 
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Yusuf, appointed governor of the 'Irak, decided to 
reappoint Muhallab to the command against the 
Azrakis, in which he had been replaced without 
success by other chiefs. Muhallab soon drove the 
rebels across the Dudjail and assuming the offensive, 
pursued them into the very centre of their power, 
Kirman. Katari nevertheless was able to hold out 
for a long time in his lines (it is to this period 
that a silver coin with a legend in Pahlavi and 
Arabic of the year 75 struck in the name of Katari 
as Amir al-Mi^minln^ refers [Z. D. M. G.^ 1858, 
xii. 52, NO. 303]). The dissensions that broke out 
within the AzrakI army between Arabs and Mawali 
resulted in a split; Katail had to leave the town 
of Djiraft which was the AzrakI head-quarters and 
take refuge along with the Arabs in Tabaristan, 
while the Mawali continued to hold Djiraft under 
the command of their chief, 'Abd Rabb or 'Abd 
Rabbihi (there are two individuals of this name 
among the Mawali distinguished by the epithets 
al-Kabir and al-Saghlr and the sources give 
the rank of commander sometimes to one and 
sometimes to the other or even distinguish two 
groups of the Mawali which separated successively 
from al-Katari and were led by 'Abd Rabbihi the 
Great and the Less respectively). This division proved 
fatal, for Muhallab had no difficulty in routing the 
Slawali and killing their chief; al-Hadjdjadj sent the 
Kalb! warrior Sufyan b. al-Abiad against Katari: 
or rather the latter (according to a tradition lec'ord- 
ed by al-Ya'ktibi) as governor of Kaiy received 
the appeal which the ispahbadh (local chief; cf. 
A. Siddiqi, Studien liber die Pers. Fremdivorler 
im klass. Arabischen^ p. 784) addressed to him 
on behalf of the people of Tabaristan who were 
exasperated by the rigid application of the djizya 
tax by ICataii. The Azrakis surprised by Sufyan’s 
troops in a defile in the mountains suffered a 
decisive defeat. Katari who fell under his Iiorse 
and was abandoned by his followers was discovered 
and killed by a native. His head was cut off and 
borne in triumph to Kufa and then to Damascus 
to be presented to the Caliph. The lemnants of 
the Azraleis under 'Abida b. Hilal al-Vashkurl 
lied to Sadhawwar, a stronghold near Kumis (Yakut, 
ni. 62) where they sustained a long siege from 
Sufyan; having exhausted their supplies, they made 
a desperate sortie and were wiped out. The chrono- 
logy of these events is far from ceitain: the 
sources which say that Katari was in command for 
13 or even 20 years are of no value. According 
to Wellhausen (cf. Pi/d.^ the election of Katari 
as Cahph probably took place at the end of 69 A.H. 
and his death in 78 or 79. 

lyatarl b. al-Fudja’a represents in striking 
lasluon the type of Kharidji intransigeant and also 
that of Arab Saij id, half cavalier and half brigand. 
Like the other Azrakis, as a rc.sult of his fanatical 
zeal, he preached and practised is/i^rdd (assassi- 
nation of anyone who did not accept the Kharidji 
creed) and declared the ka^ad (singular X-a'/Vf) 

Ik ‘i-u- professing 

the Kjiaridji doctrine, refrained from taking part in 
the war against their adversaries. On the other hand 
he was proud of his Arab blood and of his Bedouin 
character; like several other illustrious Kharidjis, 
he had a real talent as orator and poet. One of 

’ "■ ‘95—196 (cf. also Fihrist^ p. 125, 
is), le fragments of his poetry that have survived 
to us, of which the most celebrated is the fragment 


IJamdza^ p. 44 (fre(|ucntlv quoted, with numerous 
variations), are remarkable for the elevated style 
and a heroic contempt for death and place their 
author in the first rank of Kharidji poets. 
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KATH, the ancient capital of Khwarizm, 
the modern Khiva ; according to Yakut, MKdjam., 
ed. Wustenfeld, iv. 222, the name meant a wall 
(hd'iO in the desert in the language of the Khwa- 
rizmis, even if there were no buildings within 
this. The fullest accounts of the old town and 
citadel of Fil or Fir, which was gradually washed 
away by the Amu-Darya (the last traces of it are 
said to have disappeared in 384 = 994), are given 
in al-Biruni’s [q.v.] Kitab al-Athar al-Bakiya.^ p 35, 
on which E. Sachau Ijased his Zur Geschichte una 
Chronologie von Klyarizm (Sitzungsber. der pliil.- 
hisi. Cl. d. K.K. Akad. der tViss., Ixxiii., Vienna 
1873, esp. p. 489 siy). On the description of the 
, town by the geographers of the ivth (xth) century 
I cf. G. Le Strange, The Lands of the Eastern 
Caliphate.^ Cambridge 1905, p. 446 ry. ; W. Bar- 
thold, T urkestan so epokhu mongolskago nashestwiyab 
ii., St. Petersburg 1900, p. 143 sq.\ the fullest 
information is given by al-Mulcaddasi 2, ed. de 
Goeje, 1906, p. 287 sq. The town lost its poli- 
tical importance W'hen the dynasty of the first 
IGrw'arizmshah was destroyed by the prince of 
Gurgandj, Abu ’l-'Abbas Ma^mun b. Muhammad, 
in 385 (995); cf. W. Baithold, Turkestan.^ etc., 
ii. 275 sq. Kath is mentioned by Ibn Battuta 
(called al-Kat by him; cf. ed. Defremery and San- 
guinetti, iii. 20) as the only inhabited place be- 
tween Khwariam and Urgenc (the ancient Gurgandj). 

In the viiith (xivih) century Kadi along with Khiva 
before the rise of the native dynasty in Khwarizm, 
belonged to the kingdom of the Caghatai (Zafar- 
Nania.^ Calcutta 1887, i. 232); this is shown 
for e.xample also on the Chinese map of I 33 ‘ 

(in Bretschneider , Mediaeval Researches from 
Bjistern Asiatic Sources., 1888, ii. 63). On the 
storming of Kath by Timur in 1372 cf. Zafar- 
Kama, i. 237x51.; for the assertion of P. Lerch, 
hjtiwa Oder Kh ™drizm., St. Petersburg 1873, p. 
2l) that the array crossed the Amu-Darya be- 
tween Se-Paya and Kath, which would mean that 
Kath even then was on the left bank of the river, 
there is no authority in the text. In the xi'h 
(xviph) century Kath was on the bank of a dry 
canal; Anusha, Khan of Khiva (1663 — 1687), there- 
fore built a new Kath west of the main stream 
on the bank of the Yarmfsh canal which he 
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himself had dug (W. Barthold, K htorii orosheniya 
Turkestana^ St. Petersburg 1914, p. 95, from the 
MS. of the Asiatic Museum 590 ob, History of 
Khiva, fob 33a). The ruins of the old Kath east 
of the Amu-Darya are now called after the alleged 
tomb of a saint of the earliest peiiod of Islam, 
Shaikh 'Abbas Wall; they were visited in 1873 
and described by A. Kuhn (^Materiali dlya statis- 
tiki Turk. Kraya.^ iv. 252). Besides the tomb of 
the saint, the only building adorned with glazed 
biicks, there are mentioned here a half destroyed 
minaret and the remains of the city wall, all of 
baked bricks. The modem village (200 houses, 
15 shops, 2 mosques with schools) occupies only 
a small part of the ancient site and the modern 
fort only a quarter of the old citadel. According 
to V. Masalskiy {Turkestanskiy T’ray., St. Peters- 
burg 1913, p. 749), the ruins are 31 versts from 
Petroalexandrovsk (called Turtkul since the revo- 
tion) and 7 versts from the present right bank of 
the Amu-Darya. (W. Barthold) 

KATHAI. Khitai. [See chin.a]. 

KATI'A [See kit'a.]. 

KATIE, writer or scribe, is probably derived 
from the word kitab (book) and from both was 
later formed the verb kataba (he wrote). The word 
was perhaps imported with the art from the North- 
ern Aramaic neighbours of the Arabs. We not only 
find the word in the earliest poetry preserved, ap- 
plied to those who wrote the Arabic script but also 
ancient poets speak of Himyarl katlbs. In the time 
before Islam the art of writing, though apparently 
practised in all parts of Arabia, was the accom- 
plishment of the few, and Ibn Sa'd in his Tabakdt 
makes a point of mentioning each time when he 
states that a certain Sahabi could write, that the 
art of writing was little knowm at that time. Among 
the Companions at Medina some ten are stated to 
have been katibs, and Ka'b b. Malik in a tradition 
preserved by Ahmad Ibn Hanbal (iii. 458) mentions 
that he is a katib as a particular accomplishment. It 
is further recorded that several prominent men in 
Mekka also were katibs and we may assume that 
the katibs of the court of al-Hira (like 'Adi b. 
Zaid) were employed in drawing up the safe- 
conducts (mentioned by Tufail al-Ghanawi) or hilf- 
contracts referred to in the A^aka'id and in the 
Mu'-gllaka of al-Harith b. Hilliza and written in 
Arabic. Of far greater importance from an Islamic 
point of view were the men who wrote down the 
revelations of the Prophet ; they are named Kdtib 
al-Wahy. Such men were Ubaiy b. Ka'b, Ibn 
Mas'ud and Zaid b. [Thabit. These same men were 
also employed for writing the various letters sent 
by the Prophet to prominent men in Arabia inviting 
them to embrace Islam. The office of katib was 
one of great honour and the rank, which was later 
occupied by the wazir, was filled during the whole 
time of the first four Caliphs and the Umaiyads by 
men who had the simple title of katib, and it was 
only under Abu ’l-'Abbas that the title of wazir was 
first employed. By this time, on the model of the 
Persian chancellery, a complicated system of govern- 
ment offices had developed. The chief secretary had 
the title of Katib al-Sirr “Private secretary”, others 
^ore employed to make the first drafts of official 
documents j these were called Kdtib al-Ins]m . The 
control of the army with the payment of the troops 
was regulated by the Kdtib al-maish, which we 
might equate with the “Secretary for War”. Other 
secretaries were employed for the supervision of 
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the landed property of the ruler. The whole system 
of katibs was the Viu*dn [q. v.]. This class of men 
became all-powerful and it was from them that the 
highest officers of state were recruited. They appear 
to have kept themselves apart from the other men 
of education, for only rarely find we any of them 
mentioned among the innumerable traditionists and 
theologians, though many are found among the 
men who made a mark as poets or authors in 
other branches of learning. As they were required 
to have a general knowledge of all manner of 
subjects, authors early began to compose books 
for the benefit of this class and as this office 
maintained its importance the works for their benefit 
have come down to us in many copies. The chief 
works on the education of the katib are the Adab 
al-Kdtib of Ibn Kutaiba [q. v.], the Kitab al-Kuttdb 
of Ibn Durustawaihi, the Adab al-Kdtib of al-SulI 
and especially the voluminous work of al-Kalka- 
shandl. While the first three works give us an 
insight into the requirements of a competent katib 
in the earlier centuries, the Siibh al-A''shd of al- 
Kalkashandi contains practically all that it is 
necessary to know on the subject. We can trace 
step by step how the katib influenced the whole 
of Arabic prose literature; from the simple and 
clear letters of the earlier periods we come gradually 
to the bombastic composition of later times in 
which it is frequently difficult to discover the 
purpose of a document in the volume of sounding 
words. The disease was due to the zeal of the 
katib to outdo his colleagues or predecessors in 
the imagined elegance of his diction. W e may 
owe many useful works to their authors’ desire 
to supply the katib with the material for his 
compositions, but the whole striving for grandiose 
language has been the cause for making so much 
Oriental literature so indigestible to our taste. This 
is perhaps aggravated by Persian, Turkish and 
Indian katibs. They were proud too when they 
could solve the meaning of the tangle of words 
and we get a glimpse at that mentality when a 
renowned katib like the Sahib Isma'il b. 'Abbad 
objected to a letter being sent to him, because the 
words were properly pointed and vocalised, as 
he considered it an insult to his intellect. Though 
the katibs rose to high positions, they appear as a 
class to have been of a cowardly disposition, and 
could only intrigue; and I believe no one ever rose 
to become a ruler, which so many bold spirits suc- 
ceeded in doing during the last twelve centuries. 

Bibliography. Ibn Kutaiba, c/-A a/; 
ed. Griinert and several Oriental editions, espe- 
cially the Commentary of al-BatalyusI entitled 
al-Iktidab- Ibn Durustawaihi, Aitdb al-Kuttab., 
ed. Ch’eikho; al-.Suli, Adab al-Kdtib., ed. Beirut; 
al-Kalkashandi, Subh al-A^sha., ed. Cairo in 14 
volumes and the abridgment of the latter en- 
titled al-Da-aP. (F- Krenkow) 

K'ATIB CELEBJ. [See haejejI KBAlIfa]. 
K«ATIB-I RUMI. [See 'alI b. husain]. ^ 
KATIBI, Shams al-DIn Muhammad b. Abd 
Allah, a Persian poet, born at Tarak \\ era- 
wesh a village of Turshiz in Khurasan, studied at 
Kishapur, went to Herat to the court of the 
Timurids, where he did not receive the welcome 
he expected, and lived for a long time in Shirwan 
where the prince Mirza Shaikh Ibrahim (d. 820 = 
1417) had taken him under his patronage. He then 
lived in Adharbaidjan, where he was not appreciated 
by Iskandar b. Kara Yusuf, and in Isfahan, where 
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he immersed himself in the study of mysticism, 
and died of the plague at Astarabad between 83S 
and 839 (1434—1436). It was in the last-named 
town that he undertook to compose a lOiamsa “a 
group of five poems” in imitation of Nizami and 
Amir KJiosraw but he only finished the Gulshan-i^ 
Abrar “Rosebush of Pious Men” and his Laila 
u-Ma^nun of which the only known manuscript 
is in St. Petersburg. In the field of ethical and 
didactic poetry he wrote a book entitled Dih Bab 
“The ten Chapters” or TatM»‘sat “Puns”; he also 
left a Dlwan of which ten ghazels were published 
and translated by Bland in his Century^ p. iS 21, 
the Sl-Nama “Thirty Letters”, devoted to mystic 
love, and among the Mathnawi of allegorical and 
epic matter the Madjma^ al-Bahrain “Confluence 
of the two Seas”, which has a double rhyme, and 
can be read in two different metres and represents 
the mystic love of two personages named Nazir and 
Manztlr, and the Dilruhai “Ravishing of Hearts”, 
an allegorical history of Kobad, king of the \ emen, 
and of his minister, fertile in ruses. His poetical 
surname of Katibi probably comes from the fact 
that he was a calligrapher, having received lessons in 
Nishapur from Mawlana Simi, who later quarrelled 
with him. He spent the whole of his life in poverty 
as a result of the foolish prodigality which made 
him spend in a few days the sums he received 
from the munificence of his patrons. 
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(Cl. Huart) 

aL-KATIF, a seaport on the coast of the 
Persian Gulf in the bay of the same 
name. The latter, which faces due east, is about 
four miles broad at the entrance, and enclosed on 
the north by a narrow promontory, shaped like a 
mussel-shell, on which lies the fortress of Harim. 
Its point is called Ras Tannura. The south side 
of the bay is confined by a jutting horn of land, 
called Zahran, from a hill on it shaped like a 
sugar-loaf, which forms an excellent landmaik for 
ships entering the bay. On this side of the bay 
lie the fortifications of Damman. Towards the 
mouth of the bay lies the island of Tarut, four 
hours’ journey in length from north to south, well 
provided with water and thickly planted with 
palm groves. This island lies exactly opposite al- 
Katif. The best and safest passage to the harbour 
of al-Katif is through the deep channel on the 
north between the island of Tarut and Ras Tannttra; 
the channel south of the island is shallow and 
difiScult to navigate. The waters of the Gulf are 
shallow almost everywhere in the bay, and only 
show a level suiface of water at high tide; when 
the ebb sets in sandbanks appear, and little islands, 
shallows and bushes of sea-plants, among which 
wind narrow channels filled with mud. The coast 
is very flat; except at a few places it is almost 
level with the sea. 
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It is significant of the change in the coast-line 
that Abu ’ 1 -Fida’ (d 1331) tells us that in his 
time Tarut was still part of the continent and was 
only .sui rounded by the sea and became an island 
at high tide. As soon as the sea went back a part 
of the land between Tariit and al-Katif appeared, 
so that people could p.ass along it to the mainland. 
According to him, T.trut was half a day’s journey 
from al-Katif and rich in vineyards with excellent 
grapes. Al-.\Ias'udl (d. 956) puts the distance 
between Tarut and al-Katif at a mile. As Tarut 
is now an island, the sea has swallowed up part 
of the coast here. On the land side al-Katif is 
surrounded by a broad girdle of gardens and 
orchards. The flourishing crops in the gardens far 
surpass those of the best watered places in the 
interior, e.g. at Ilufhuf. The date-palm does ex- 
ceedingly well here in a soil richly irrigated, partly 
by salt water, which the flood-tide carries far into 
the interior, and partly from the fresh water springs 
of the adjacent hills. Cereals, wheat, barley, rice, 
and all kinds of vegetables, figs, apricots, mangoes, 
pomegranate.s, grapes, citrons and lemons also 
flourish here. Through an uninterrupted succession 
of palm-groves, which it takes several hours to 
traverse in either direction, wind snake-like lines, 
the arches and canals of an old irrigation system, 
which date from the Karmatian period, and former- 
ly supplied al-Katif with better water than could 
be had in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
town. The whole length of the system, now in 
ruins, must have been about five miles. Al-Katif 
has walls and towers. The western gate has a high 
stone arch of delicate work and is flanked by 
towers and walls which are now in ruins. Just out- 
side the gate are two cemeteries. The town, which 
is about a quarter of a mile long, is damp and 
filthy, and with its suburbs has about 6,000 in- 
habitants; the whole district, according to Sadlier, 
had nine walled and seven open villages, the 
population of which including al-Katif he put at 
25,000. The continual fighting, of which the town 
has been the scene, has much affected its appearance. 
It now has a dismal, broken-down look. The 
market-place, on which the products of the coun- 
try are to be amply had, is large. At the inner 
bend of the small bay already mentioned, stands 
the powerful citadel said to have been built by 
the Karmatian Abu Sa'id al-Djannabl, later used by 
the Portuguese, the high massive walls of brick 
and stone of which come down almost to the 
water’s edge, so that only a narrow path along 
the shore is left, on to which opens the main 
gate defended by an outwork. Close to the shore 
there is now also the customs-house. The outer 
court of the citadel forms a quadrangle and is 
surrounded by high walls with towers at the cor- 
ners, and protected on the land-side by a ditch. 
At the south-west corner stands the old palace 
of the Karmatians, of which part has fallen in 
and been taken away and part has been very 
clumsily restored. The entrance is through a 
great archway in the Moorish style, supported by 
slender pillars, three arches deep and five long 
with fine cross-vaulting with arabesques in stucco, 
which have now for the most part fallen down. 
This archway leads into a long gallery, formerly 
covered, of which the side walls and pillars and 
a few arches remain. One next enters the inner 
court, which is surrounded by a series of chambere 
still fairly well preserved. A lofty room, long and 
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broad, served as reception room, with fine pillars 
in the centre and windows in the Persian style, 
divided into sections by little pillars. At the back 
of the room a raised throne still stands. Behind 
it follows a regular labyrinth of rooms, galleries, 
corridors and chambers, in three successive stories. 
The rich architecture of the windows, which are 
filled with pretty lattice work in stone in varying 
patterns, shows much taste. Behind the reception 
room is a court with large round pillars and re- 
mains of decoration. 

The climate of al-Katif is very unhealthy; fever 
and other diseases have given the coast a bad 
reputation. The harbour, which was once access- 
ible to heavily laden ships, is now for the most 
part silted up, and accessible only to small vessels 
at high tide. The sand-banks which run out on 
either side make entrance difficult, nay even danger- 
ous. To the west and south the bay is well sheltered 
by the promontories and the islands of Tarut and 
Suwaik. It is also favourably situated for trade 
with the islands of al-Bahrain, Bushehr and other 
places. Al-KatTf might again attain some importance 
as a harbour, if it were dredged and kept in 
order and given better communications with the 
interior. The inhabitants of al-Kattf are mainly 
engaged in pearl-fishing and in trading. Their type 
shows the strong Persian stamp, which dates from 
the pre-Muhammadan period. 

History, A. Sprenger has identified the bay 
with the Sinus Capeus of Pliny, N'at. Hist.^ vi. 
28, § 147. Before the days of Islam, al-Katif, like 
the whole of al-Bahraln, was under Persian suze- 
rainty. Shapur II about 320 A. D. conquered the 
whole Arabian coast beginning at al-Kallf. In the 
early days of Islam there were still many Persians 
(Magians), Jews and Christians in al-Katif, as well 
as in the other towns of al-Bahrain. In al-Katif, 
however, the 'Abd al-Kais were predominant in 
those days. The whole country of al-Bahrain in- 
cluding al-Katif then submitted to the Prophet in 
al-Medina and came under the administration of 
al-‘Ala’ b. al-Hadraml. But when the general 
rising broke out against the Muslims after Mu- 
hammad’s death, al-Bahrain was one of the first 
districts to proclaim its independence from the 
lord of al-MedIna. In II A. H. the rebels under 
al-Hutam b. DubaPa occupied al-Katif, but the 
rebellion soon collapsed. In 67 A. H. there was 
an encounter at al-Katif between the 'Abd al-Kais 
and Nadjda b. 'Amir al-Hafni, in which the former 
were decisively beaten. Nadjda took prisoner the 
people of al-Katif, who had risen against him, 
and took up his headquarters there. Much more 
momentous for the town than this transitory feud 
was the invasion by the Karmatian Abu Sa'id al- 
^asan b. Bahram al-Diannabi in 286 A. H. Many 
inhabitants perished. Abu Sa'id had pitched his 
camp in the town and then undertook a bold camp- 
uign against al-Basra. The governor of al-Bahrain, 
Ibn Banu, gave battle to the Knrmatians at al- 
Katif in 290 A. H. ; the latter were defeated and 
suffered heavy losses, including Abu Sa'id’s suc- 
cessor designate. The town was taken by Ibn 
Banu and Abu Sa'id had to abandon his campaign 
against al-Basra and hurriedly return. Al-Katif fell 
again into the hands of the Karmatians, who 
were now masters of almost all al-Bahrain with 
Hadjar, al-Ahsa’, al-Katif and al-Ta’if. When at 
the period of decline of Karmatian power in 37® 
A. H., al-Asfar with a section of the Banu ’l-Mun- I 


tafik made war on the Karmatians, he plundered 
al-Katif and carried off great booty in slaves, 
goods and cattle to al-Basra. Al-Idrisi and Ben- 
jamin of Tudela, who visited the east between 
1169 and 1172, describe al-Katif as a fine, large 
town. The latter’s estimate that there were 5,000 
Jews in al-Katif must be considered an exagger- 
ation. Ibn Battuta also calls it a fine, large town. 
Alfonso d’ Albuquerque who captured Hormuz in 
1507 mentions Catifa as the harbour of Lahagah 
(al-Ahsa’) and says that the best horses are ex- 
ported from here. He obtained a large quantity 
of provisions and supplies in al-Katif and there 
were many merchants there. In 1521 the lord of 
al-Ahsa’ (Lasah) refused to pay the Portuguese 
tribute for the lands of Catifa and Bahirem (al- 
Bahrain). Antonio Correa thereupon conquered 
al-Bahrain at the end of July, 1521, and al-Katif 
also fell into the hands of the Portuguese. In 
1550 the citadel was taken by the Turks, where- 
upon Dom Antao de Noronaa conducted a bold 
campaign against the Turks of al-Basra and al- 
Katif Not till 1622 were the Portuguese driven 
out of al-Bahrain by Shah 'Abbas I of Persia, and 
the Dutch were now able as a result to establish 
their factories in the Persian Gulf. At the end of 
the xviii'h century the Wahhabis succeeded in en- 
tering upon the heritage of the Karmatians. Sa'ud 
b. 'Abd al-'AzTz in 1792 defeated the ruler of 
al-Hasa (al-Ahsa’) and thus obtained al-Katif, but 
the Turkish governor, Sulaiman Pasha, obtained 
the assistance of the head chief of the Muntafik, 
Thweni b. 'Abd .Allah A1 Sa'dun; the latter ad- 
vanced against al-Hasa in 1796 with an army of 
Turkish soldiers and volunteers and transformed 
al-Katif into a fortress. But the campaign took 
an unexpected favourable turn for Sa'Qd when 
Thweni was murdered in 1798- After the over- 
throw of the Wahhabis in Central Arabia by 
Ibrahim, al-Katif also was again occupied by the 
Turks in 1819, but had to be abandoned again 
in 1823. In 1838 the Turks once more invaded 
the coast of the Persian Gulf; the governor of 
Djidda, Khurjhid Pasha, occupied al-Hufhtlf and 
was threatening al-Katif, when a protest from Eng- 
land postponed the Turkish conquest of al-Bahrain. 
The increased power of the Wahhabis enabled Faisal 
as early as 1844 to conquer the whole district of 
al-Hasa including al-Katif, which now remained 
in the hands of the Wahhabis. It was only when 
hostilities broke out in 1871 between 'Abd Allah 
b. Faisal and Sa'ud b. Faisal that Midhat Pasha, 
governor of Baghdad, obtained an opportunity to 
Lsert the old claims of Turkey. He occupied al- 
Katif, which now became a kada of the sandjak 
of Nadjd and received a garrison. Turkey oc- 
cupied this territory down to May, 19131 when 
'Abd al-'Aziz b. Sa'ud at the head of his warriors 
occupied al-Hasa and drove the Turkish garrison 
out of al-Katif also. 
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(Adolf Grohman.n) 
KATIN, KadIn (t.), [.see khatu.s]. 

^ATL (a.), killing, putting to death, used 
in the two principal meanings of the word — the 
crime of murder and the punishment of execution. 

I. K a 1 1 as a crime. 

1). In the Kurban unlawful slaying is foi bidden 
in a seiies of verses, which date from the second 
Mekkan period to neaily the end of the Medina 
period. The passages may be arranged chrono- 
logically as follows (cf. Th. N6ldeke-Fr. Schwally, 
Geschichte des Qorans., vol. i., and If. Griinme, 
Mohammed.^ vol. ii, ; when the e.xact order in the 
particular periods cannot be ascertained, the pass- 
ages are here arranged in the order of the .Suras 
and verses): — xvii. 33, 35 (second Mekkan 
period; according to O. Procksch, Vber die Blut- 
rache, p. 74, note 4, later than vi. 152): “Kill not 
your children for fear of being brought to want; 
We will provide for them and for you; verily 
the killing them is a great sin .... Neither slay 
the soul which God hath forbidden you to slay 
unless for a just cause; but whosoever shall be 
slain unjustly. We have given his next of kin 
{zuali) power (to demand satisfaction) but let him 
not e,xceed the bounds of moderation in the killing; 
indeed he is protected”; xxv. 68 sqq. (second 
Mekkan period) ; — (and the servants of the Merciful 
are those) “who slay not the soul, which God 

hath forbidden to be slain unless for a just cause 

for he who does this commits sins (or: will bring 
retribution upon himself); his punishment will be 
doubled on the day of the Resurrection and he 
shall reniain in it covered with ignominy for ever- 
except him who repents and believes and performs 
good works; for them God will change their evil 
deeds into good” .... (here killing and unbelief 


are considered togethci so tli.it the question, what 
happens to a belicvci who kills unlaw fully, is left 
(luite out of the ipiestion); vi. 152 (third Mekkan 
period; similar to xvii. 33, 35); iv. 94 sq. (about 
the yeais 3 — 5 ! accoiding to Pioekscli, op. cit.., 
p. So, to be dated between the treaty of al- 
Hudaibiya and the c.iplurc of Mekka): “it is not 
lawful for a believer to kill a believer unless by 
mistake (by Fhatd)', but if anyone kill a believer 
by mistake he shall set free a slave who is a 
believer and pay a diva to the next of kin of 
the dead man, unless they waive it .... ; but if 
the person slain belong to a people ho.stile to 
you, but a believer, a slave who is a believer 
shall be released; but if be belong to a people 
with whom ye have a treaty, a diya must be paid 
to his relatives and a slave who is a believer set 
free; if anyone cannot affoul to do this, he must 
fast for two successive months so that Allah may 
look upon him again . . . . ; but if anyone kill a 
believer deliberately (with 'amJ) his reward is 
hell in which he shall remain for ever and Allah 
wrathful against him and curse him and shall 
prepare a great punishment for him” (the true 
interpretation is undoubtedly this, that every Mus- 
lim who kills another Muslim with ^aind is con- 
demned to cteiiial hell-fire and that Allah will 
not accept his repentance, a view which is as- 
cribed to Ibn '.\bbas, Ibn Mas'ud, Zaid b. Tbabit 
and al-Dabhak; the view held liy ‘Ikrima and 
others that the verse icfcrs to the particular case 
. of a murtadd who has killed a believer is not to 
j be accepted; this is .already a transition to the 
I view that has finally prevailed, which tones down 
j the literal wording of the pass.age, either by 
adding with Mudjahid “unless he repents” or by 
holding, as ha.s become us11.1l, that -Mlah will 
not leave a Muslim eternally in hell, and can 
even remit entirely the threatened puni.shment of 
hell-fire; but this is only the result of speculation 
.and combination with other passages in the Kur'an 
[e. g. xi. 108 — no; xxxlx. 54] and ks therefore 
to be rejected; iv. 33 sq. (fiom about the same 
time; similar to iv, 95); lx. 12 (probably dates 
from soon after the treaty of al-Hudaibiya; simil- 
ar to xvii. 33). 

There aie further two passages, in which it is 
asserted that Allah forbade the Jews to kill: ii. 
78 sqq. (from about the first half of the year 2 A.H.) 
and v, 35 (probably of the year 6 or 7; according 
to Grimme, to be dated before the battle of Badr). 

There are also a number of verses in which killing 
is not exactly forbidden but is more or less strongly 
deprecated and represented as a mark of the 
unbeliever, just as committing no murder is a sign 
of the believer, e. g. Ixxxi. 8 sq. (first Mekkan 
period); ii. 28 (probably third Mekkan period; 
according to Grimme, Medinese, before the battle 
of Badr); vi. 138, 141 ; xvi. 61 ; xl. 26 (same time); 
viii. 30 (after the battle of Badr); v. 33 (shortly 
before the capture of Ixhaibar). In numerous pass- 
ages in this connection the unbelievers are re- 
proached with the slaying of prophets, e. g- ii. 

8t, 85 (from the first half of the year 2); iv. 154 
(after the outbreak of open war with the Jews of 
Medina); iii. 177, 180 (probably soon after the 
battle of Uhud); xx. 108 (shortly before the war 
with the lianu ’ 1 -Nadir?); v. 74 (later Medina 
period). 

2) S up pie men ts to the Kurban passages 
from the Sira., accounts of the life of Muhammad. 
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In the so-ccilled ordinance of the commu- 
nity, which dates from the first Medina period, it 
is laid down that no Ireliever may kill a believer 
on account of an unbeliever; in another passage 
it is said: “If anyone kill a believei and is con- 
victed, then vengeance for bloodshed must be done, 
unless the loc/f of the man slain waive it”. In all 
probability Muhammad had in mind in the murderer 
a non-Muslim member of the community (Procksch, 
op. cit.^ p. 71): this agrees with the development 
given above. In the bai^a.^ the initiation into the 
community, the initiate had to pledge himself, 
among other things, not to commit an unlawful 
act of slaying (cf. Kui’an, Iv. 12). Once Muhammad 
cursed a murderer (cf. the art. kisas). In the so- 
called first temple-speech (of the year 630), 
the genuineness of which is not absolutely certain, 
however, on every point and seems doubtful on this 
particular point, there appears the by no means 
exactly defined conception of Kail ^abah ’’amd 
(see below, sub 5<r); Muhammad is also said to 
have declared there that alt blood-guilt attached to 
a Muslim dating from the period of paganism was 
to be cast off, which extends the corresponding 
passage of the ordinance of the community. Finally 
it is to be mentioned that the Stra knows of several ' 
cases of deliberate and of unpremeditated slaying; j 
so far as they are liable to be punished, they are 
dealt with in the article kisas. i 

3) Comparison of the views of authoritative 1 
circles in the Muslim community in the older 
period as preserved in Hadith (tradition). It is 
obvious that in the Hadith also the slaying of a 
Muslim is strictly forbidden ; by the adoption of 
Islam (and of monotheism at all) life and property 
are protected. The life and property of a Muslim 
are as inviolable (JiarTini) as the day of sacrifice 
in Dhu ’ 1 -Hidjdja in the sacred territory of Mekka 
(al-BukhSrl, Diyat., bab 8, etc.). All blood-guilt, 
which has weighed a ntan down from an earlier 
period, is thus wiped out by the adoption of IsUm, 
even if the crime tvas committed just before con- 
version to Islam. Only if a Muslim kills another, 
or, to be more exact, if he commits a crime worthy 
of death, can he be slain. Everyone is perfectly 
agreed that killing with ^amd is one of the dead- 
liest sins {kab'd^ir ') ; it is usually considered the 
gravest sin, along with the shirk (polytheism; e.g. 
al-Bukharl, Diydt.^ bab I, 2), whether it is asserted 
of killing with '^anid in general or of the killing 
of new-born girls usual among the heathens. There- 
fore many Haditlj’s express disgust at killing; e.g. 
“the slaying of a Muslim is to Allah like the 
cessation of the world”, or “the cesssation of the 
world is even less to Allah than this”; “if some- 
one is killed in the east and another in the west 
approves of it, he is guilty of the person’s blood”; 
“man is a work of Allah; cursed be he who destroys 
Allah’s work”. The first murder which introduced 
killing into the world is the subject of special 
condemnation: Cain is accessory to every later 
murder. Murder is punished in the next world as 
well as on earth; on the Day of Judgment cases 
of the shedding of innocent blood will be judged 
first. As to the punishment itself, a whole stratum 
of hadiths reflects the already mentioned view of 
Ibn “^Abbas and others regarding the eternalness 
of punishment in hell for slaying with '««</; e.g. 
“whosoever sheds blood in an unlawful way, for 
him there exists no way of escape”; “whosoever 
contributes though only by a word to the slaying 


; of a Muslim must despair of the mercy of Allah”, 
I In several passages the deliberate murder of a 
Muslim is considered equivalent to unbelief (ha- 
diths in which a warning is simply uttered against 
I murder being a sign of the unbeliever are, of course, 
not dealt with here). It is even said: “if two 
Muslims attack one another with swords and one 
kills the other, both go to hell (unless it was a 
case of legitimate self-defence), the slayer for his 
, deed and the slain because he wished to kill 
; the other” (cf e.g. al-Bukharl, Diydt.^ bab 2); and: 

“if all tire inhabitants of heaven and earth together 
, had killed someone they would all go to hell”. 

In these two passages it is not exactly demonst- 
I rable that eternal prrnishment in hell is meant 
j but it is very probable. In several of the traditions 
I mentioned, Ibn 'Abbas appears as the authority. 

I Such hadrths were naturally rendered harmless by 
• “interpretation” by the representatives of the other 
view, if they were not entirely suppressed, which 
did happen to not a few. Thus the description of 
deliberate murder as unbelief is sometimes inter- 
preted to mean that it is a very grievous sin and 
sometimes taken as a reference to the refusal of 
the protection of Islamic law, which occurs in 
both cases, to the life of the slayer or of 
the unbeliever. This was not found sufficient, 
however, but traditions were put into currency to 
prove the contrary, namely that Allah would ac- 
cept the repentance of a murderer, even if he 
had committed several murders; one of these tra- 
, ditions is provided with a grotesque story, the 
i object of which is quite apparent, as corroboration. 

! In one tradition the kajfdra^ especially the liber- 
ation of a slave, is represented as a means to 
i save the murderer from the merited punishment 
of hell, obviously by someone who demanded it 
I even in case of kail with ^amd (see below sub 
6"). It is even asserted in public controversy 
against the views of the other side that after the 
Day of Judgment no Muslim will go to hell and 
that, on the contrary, all sins will be forgiven 
them. — The killing of a mit^ahad., a non-Muslim 
under the protection of the Islamic state, is threa- 
tened with punishment in the next world (e. g. 
al-Bukharl, Diydt^ bab 30; al-DarimI, 5 <>ar, bab 
60; the Kur’an is silent on the question); but, as 
might be' expected, the view is very rarely ex- 
pressed that this punishment is eternal. — The 
prohibition of suicide, which we do not find laid 
down in the Kur’an, is given in the Hadith and 
the suicide is threatened with eternal punishment 
in the next world. 

As an appendix to the above we may briefly 
mention the connection of several kinds of animals 
with kail., which is also dealt with in tradition. 
Muhammad had, as is related, recommended the 
slaughter of dogs but later withdrew the order, 
although the dog always remained subject to cer- 
tain exceptional regulations (cf. the art. kai.b); 
the sunna further orders the killing of the wazagb.^ 
a kind of lizard, but if possible it should be 
done with one blow: on the other hand the killing 
of ants and of cats is forbidden (among the auth- 
orities for this last tradition is Abu Huraira); 
on the killing of snakes cf. Guillaume, T/w Tra- 
ditions of Islam., p. tl6 sq. 

As regards the value of the traditions just 
quoted, the genuineness of none of them can be 
proved; while the falsity of those, which seek 
to save the murderer of a Muslim from hell, is 
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apparent, it is also probable of those which hold 
the contrary view. 

4). Ihe controversy regarding the punish- 
ment of the murderer of a Muslim centres 
round a passage in the Kurban, which in itself 
could and must form a foundation for it, and is in 
part at least independent and original. This con- 
troversy and the conception of Kail in general 
are, however, very closely connected with the dis- 
putes aroused by the Kharidjis, Kadaris and Mu - 
tazilis; for details see these articles; here it is 
sufficient to recall the following questions: — “is 
the committing of deadly sins — and killing with 
^anid is certainly one of them — unbelief?” “Does 
man create his own actions, including sins, him- 
self, or do they happen through iadar;" “Can 
man by his intervention inteifere with Allah’s 
decision, for example by killing another shorten 
the period predestined for the latter’s lifer’ We 
have more than one example of these questions 
being applied to X'u//, and they have been cited 
in discussing fail (cf. e. g. Goldziher, Vorlesungen 
uber den p. 98 rp.; sec. ed., p. 92 sq.). 

But the llu'tazili view of the eternalness of hell- 
punishment fur him who commits a deadly sin 
and does not repent, is specially important in this 
connection ; al-Zamakhshari gives an explanation 
of the verse of the Kurban in question from this 
point of view. Finally the concensus of orthodox 
opinion agreed that the deliberate killing of a 
Muslim is certainly a deadly sin, but the slayer, 
on the other hand, if he repents and voluntarily 
submits to the punishment prescribed, will not be 
further punished in the next world and, even if 
he does not repent, will in no case remain in 
hell eternally (agreement was reached on this 
point even before the rise of the F'/F/r-schools ; 
therefore there is no ikhtildf of the madhZihib on 
this question); this view has found its way into 
all text-books of Fikh and of doctrine. 

5) A statement of the pievailing Hanafi 
views on killing. Katl in the FiJ;h is the act 
of a man whereby the life of a fellow-man is 
!>roiight to a close (the death need not immedi- 
ately follow the act). It may be qualified by any 
of the five “legal categories”: — duty or neces- 
sity c. g. the killing of the nnirtadd: 

recommended {mandSb)^ e. g. when the ph aFt 
kills his unbelieving kinsmen if they insult Allah 
or his Prophet ; permitted {>nuiah\ e. g. when 
the Imam kills the unbelieving prisoner of war, 
in the case when the reasons for killing him 
exactly balance those for granting his life; killing 
in self-defence is also allowed i. e. in defending 
oneself against an illegal attack on one’s life, 
person or property, in defending oneself or 
some one who comes to help, if the attack 
cannot otherwise be averted (on further 
questions there is ikhtildf^ also on the question 
whether a man who surprises another in 
adultery with his wife or endeavouring to see 
into his harem, and kills or mutilates him, is 
acting legitimately or not ; one tradition on the 
subject is interpreted in different ways) ; dis- 
approved {tnakruli)^ e. g. when the ghSzi kills 
his unbelieving kinsmen without their having in- 
sulted Allah or his Prophet; illegal and there- 
fore forbidden {hardt?i). 

Illegal killing as the result of actions in them- 
selves legal may take place in five ways: 

a) as ‘awi/, i. e. someone wilfully makes an- 


other the direct object of an action in general 
fatal so that the other dies as a ie.-.iilt; according 
to one view, the intention of killing is 
necessary for the conception of which, 

however, is always piesiimed in the ca.se of any 
act generally fatal in its icsiilt, which is illegally 
inflicted on another; so that, for example, any 
one who strikes a blow at the hand of another 
with an instrument adapted in general for killing, 
but inadvertently hits his neck and kills him, 
ceteris paribus is unanimously regarded as equally 
guilty with the man who strikes another in the 
neck with the same instiument, wilfully intending 
to kill him and slays him: this killing is a sin 
QHO’iham) and in general is punished by kisas^ 
or else the slayer is bound to pay the heavier diya 
and to lose any possible legacy from the deceased 
to himself ; 

b) as khaP (or kkufa'), i.c. there is no intention 
of committing an act illegally on the other as in 
the case of ir), while the action itself is premedi- 
tated: two kinds are distinguished, according as 
the Muf (mistake or misadventure) which shows 
that the killing is not wilful, is in the intention 
of the doer (fi ’i-kasd) or in the carrying out of 
the action (yf ^l-fi^l^, dhe former is the case when 
someone treats another as a wild beast or a harit^ 

I (an infidel not enjoying the protection of the 
IslSmic state, against whom the dyihad is to be 
waged) the killing of whom is not illegal, and 
kills him; the latter when someone unluckily hits 
another, while shooting at a target or at a harhl^ 
so that he dies, or strikes at the hand of another 
person but inadvertently hits the neck of a third 
person and kills him; this killing is not sin but 
brings with it (without kisds) the obligation upon 
the "akita of the killer to pay the smaller diya 
and to lose any claims to any inheritance from 
the deceased as in a); besides the obligation of 
the killer to perform the kaffdra\ ^ 

c) as shabah (or dtibit) ^anid = similar to 
i.e. someone intentionally makes another the direct 
object of some action, not always but sometimes 
fatal, and death lesults. Actions which experience 
has shown not to be fatal at all are thus quite 
excluded, such as striking the hand with a reed 
pen ; if anyone dies as a result of such an action 
as this, it is an unfortunate accident, which is 
not followed by any penal consequences, jhis 
killing is a sin and brings with it (without kisas) 
the obligation upon the ''akila of the slayer to pay 
the heavier diya and to lose any possible inheritance 
from the deceased as in a), and in addition te 
slayer is bound to perform the kaffara. ^ 
category only exists in cases where death actua y 
results; in cases of bodily injury, which, i ^ 
way, are similarly classified, the action is regarc e 
as _ . 

(/) as ^ari madjra 'l-khaf (or niuii}ra ina_jra 
'l-khaf or kiFim makam al-khaF') “equivalent to 
khaf" i.e. the factor of deliberation is lacking m 
the action (and also the intention of directing t e 
action illegally against another) in the circumstance 
of b) and c), for example: someone falls upon 
another in his sleep or falls from a roof upon im 
and kills him ; the legal results are the same as in ), 
e) as katl bi-sabab “indirect killing”, i.e. someone 
brings about the death of another without doing 
anything directly against him; e.g. he digs a we 
and someone falls into it and dies as the resu ; 
sometimes this category is treated as a subdivision 
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of o'); but it is a matter of indifference, whether 
the act, which indirectly results in the death of , 
another, is deliberate or not, intentional or un- j 
intentional, even if the action has been planned in 
some very cunning way such as setting a savage 
heast on another person with the intention of 
causing his death, it does not alter the situation. 
The legal consequences are in any case limited to 
the obligation upon the ‘^akila of the doer to pay 
the lighter r/y'u; larger works on Fikh usually 
discuss very fully the question what acts are to 
be considered direct causes cf death and which are 
katl bi-sabab and in which there can be no question 
of a causing of death so that no legal conse- 
quences result. 

Two cases are especially dealt with in the Fikh 
books: a) The causing of a premature birth or 
abortion and j3) killing through giving false evidence. 

«) If in causing an abortion] or premature birth, 
the embryo — which must be sufficiently developed 
to be of human form — is brought into the world 
dead or dies after the birth or the mother dies, 
it is not a case for the application of kisas-^ there 
is in any case no katl ’^amd in the mother whose 
killing is dealt with under the above rules and 
the embryo before completion of birth is legally 
not in full possession of its powers but is usually 
regarded as a limb of the mother. [Hence we 
have the following law: if the head of a child 
appears out of the mother’s womb at birth and 
the child cries (and is therefore certainly alive) 
and then someone cuts off its head, it is not 
a case for kisas and only the punishment pres- 
ciibed for producing an abortion is to be inflicted]. 
Different amounts are to be paid for the embryo 
according to the different cases and if it comes 
alive into the world and then dies the person 
who causes its death is liable to kaffara\ he also 
loses any inheritance that might have come to him. 

(3) If anyone is killed on evidence which shows 
that a crime deserving death has been committed 
and then the witnesses recall their evidence or in 
other ways it is proved that their testimony was 
false, kisas cannot be executed on the witness; 
the diya must be paid, the heavier if the false 
evidence- was deliberately given, the lighter if 
otherwise. 

6) We may add the following - — taking only 
the most important points — to the above ex- 
position of the Ilanafi system, with reference to 
ikhtilaf (difference of opinion among the schools). 

ti) On ^amd\ the difference of opinion wdthin 
the Hanafi school already mentioned, regarding 
the part of the intention to kill in ’’amd is also 
found outside the Hanafi school; among theShsfiHs 
the view which does not demand the existence of 
the intention to kill has become predominant, and 
the evidence for the other view's is sometimes 
interpreted as meaning a presumption of intention. 
Abu Yusuf and al-ShaibanJ, in agreement with 
Malik, al-Shafi'i and Ahmad Ibn Hanbal, assume 
^amd if the action is as a rule fatal; AbQ Hanlfa, 
on the other hand, limits it to the use of a weapon 
or of a thing which can be used like a 
weapon to cut off limbs; among such he in- 
cludes fire; deliberate killing, for example with a 
large unsharpened stone, or a big stick, which in 
the ordinary way w'ould kill, or by drowning in 
water, which would be generally regarded as of 
sufficient depth to do so, is therefore considered 
by the former as '^amd^ but by Abu Hanlfa as 


shabah ’’amd^ relying on a passage in the so-called 
first temple speech of Muhammad, which the 
champions of the other view naturally interpret 
otherwise, and this view was later considered the 
better by the Hanafis. The qualification of the 
various actions generally differs sometimes con- 
siderably and the Hanafis often make use of 
istihsan^ exercise of discretion. In the Malikl and 
Hanafi view no kajfdra is to be performed for 
''amd\ al-Shafi‘^1, on the other hand, demands it if 
the kisds is not executed and both views are given 
on the authority of Ahmad Ibn Hanbal. 

/<) On Khaf : that khaf is not a sin is more 
exactly explained to mean that it is neither per- 
mitted nor forbidden but that this killing is 
rather fi^l al- ^h alil^ “action of a thoughtless per- 
son”, and is to be judged in the same way as 
the act ol a mentally defective person or of an 
animal. Except in the Hanafi madhhab, categories 
ff) and e) [sub 5] are not distinguished from 
khai'i which also was the earliest Hanafi view 
(Z.D.M.G.^ Iviii. 338) and katl bi-sabab has gene- 
rally the same legal consequences as khaf ■, we 
thus have three kinds of katl'. ’’amd.^ shabah ’’avid 
and khaf-i of which shabah ^asnd is considered to 
be composed of ^amd and khaf. 

t) On siabah ^amd'. this category is also called 
'■amd khaf, khaf ’^amd or khaf shabah ’^amd] in 
contrast to it, ’’amd is also called 'rrwrf mahd and 
khaf also Mof mahd (pure ’^amd or khaf)\ the 
application of kisas is said to be permissible by 
al-Shafi'l if ibe’ killer, for example, repeats the 
blow with an instiument not normally adapted for 
killing so frequently that the person attacked dies; 
the act is then considered ‘u/W; one of the two 
opinions handed down on the authority of Abu Yusuf 
and al.ShaibSnl is to the same effect while the 
view that became predominant in the school was 
to the contrary. Malik allows kisas in sAabah 
’■amd in general. 

d) On katl bi-sabab'. Malik, at-Sh5fiI and Alj- 
mad Ibn Hanbal demand kaffara in addition, if 
the placing of the cause of the death was illegal. 

e) Different views also prevail as to the amount 
to be paid for the killing of an embryo. 

/) On causing death through false 
witness: if the false evidence was deliberately 
given, according to al-Sbafi'i and the better known 
opinion of MSlik, kisas can be executed on the 
witnesses. 

7) Notes on the question of permission, 
request, compulsion and assistance in 
illegal killing, a) If someone kills another by his 
request or with his permission there is neither 
kisas nor obligation to pay diya. 

3) No definite punishment is laid down for 
the case of a request to kill someone; such a 
request does not mean the exculpation of the 
slayer; only if the person requested is a minor or 
a slave claims may be made from the aktla oi 
the minor, or from the proprietor of the slave. 

f) A forces B to kill C; then, according to 
Abu Hanifa, the kisas is executed on A, according 
to Malik and Ahinad Ibn Hanbal on 15 ; as to al- 
Shafi'i’s view, there is no doubt that A is liable 
to kisas', as regards B both possible views are 
transmitted, of which the one that ultimately be- 
came predominant in the school makes him also 
liable to kisas. Malik further makes A also liable 
to kisas if the compulsion comes from a person 
having authority, or from a master to a slave. 
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d) A holds B and C kills him while he is interpretation in the comnuntaries. But in general 
held; in this case Abu Hanifa and al-Shafi'i make this passage is connected with Muhammad’s attitude 
C liable to kifis and A to /aW, which is more to certain mui/aild\ which will be dealt with in 
definitely defined as imprisonment. According to section 5); this cannot be correct, if only because 
Malik, both are to be regarded as culprits and the procedure there practised Joes not entirely 
therefore liable to kisds if the holding was neccs- conform to these rules, so that they were forced 
sary to facilitate the slaying and 15 was not able to restore harmony in a dilferent fashion. Those 
to escape after being held. Ahmad Ibn Hanbal’s murtadJ's were considered as highway robbers, 
opinion is given in two versions; according to from the point of view of the later definition lightly 
the one, yisds is executed on C and A is punished and only in this way could a law for the punish- 
with imprisonment for life, according to the second ment of highway robbers be found in the Kur’an. 
opinion, A and C are both liable to kisds. The more important laws of the SharTa are the 

. following. Only such persons as are adults in full 

11. Katl as punishment. possession of their faculties and who are able 

The punishment of death may be described quite to be dangerous to travellers are to be considered 


generally as in the following account cases in 
which it is applied are given seriatim; in contrast to 
radjm and salb (cf. below) katl is also used in 
the narrower sense of execution with the sword. 

1) In the cases of illegal killing described in 
detail above, the nearest relative of the dead man, 
who in this capacity is called wall al-dam^ is 
entitled to kill the culprit in retribution if certain 
definite conditions are fulfilled. This punishment 
is called kisds or kawad^ names w'hich also cover 
retribution exacted for wounds which are not fatal; 
for further information see the article kisas. 

2) There are special regulations regarding sor- 

cerers (ra/ti';-), about whom there are also various 
traditions. Malik, al-Sljdfid and Ahmad Ibn Hanbal 
recognise sorcery (silir) as an actual force. Abu 
Hanifa disputes this, but there is a consensus of 
opinion that it is forbidden to study it; it is even 
described as unbelief (kufr) almost as a general 
rule. Malik and Ahmad Ibn Hanbal say that the 
sorcerer is to be killed with the sword simply for 
studying, teaching and practising magic; al-Shafi'i 
limits thi.s punishment to the case in which some- 
one has been killed by sorcery (i. e. he makes it 
a case for k.’sas^ which in practice is only justified 
by the confession of the guilty person; 

while the puni-hment in Aba Hanifa, Mslik and 
Ahmad b. Hanb.il is regarded as hadd)\ two dif- 
ferent, more lenient views are ciediteJ to Abu 
Hanifa. Opinions differ on particular questions, 
such as whether the conversion of the sorcerer 
effects a remission of the punishment, whether a 
woman is to be punished equally with a man, how 
sorcerers of the Ahl al-Kitdb are to be treated, 
how far soothsaying is to be considered sorcery. 

3) The punishment of death by stoning 

m certain circumstances also by the sword {katl) 

occurs as kadd in certain cases of immorality; on 
this see the article zina’. 

4) Highway robbery {kaf al-tarik) may also in 
certain circumstances be punished with death. The 
authority for this is Kur’an, v. 37 sq. (from about 
rte year 6 or 7, before the c.apture of Khaibar; 
Gnmme puts the verse before the battle of Badr)- 
“The punishment of those who fight against Allah 
and His prophet and create ruin upon the earth 
IS that they shall be slain or crucified or have their 
hands and feet cut off on the opposite sides or be 
banished from the country. This is their humiliation 
in this world and in the next world they shall be 
severely punished — unless they repent before ye 

have them in your power ” It can be asserted 

with certainty that this refers to the unbelievers 
very probably to the Jews; ruthless war is ordered 
to be waged on them and their repentance is the 
adoption of Islam. There are still traces of this 


highway robbers. According to Abu Hanifa, high- 
! Wiuy robbery can only take place in the open 
[ country, according to Malik, al-Shafi'i and Ahmad 
I Ibn Hanbal in the town also. Malik gives the 
' Imam — and this is certainly the correct in- 
I terpretation of the passage in the Kur’an, which 
is also found in the commentaries — alxsolute 
’ freedom in the choice of punishment, even in 
the contingency of a cumulative application, 

^ whatever form the robbery may have taken; but if 
; the person concerned has killed someone (in this 
I connection killing implies a murder to which ki 0 s 
might be applied), he must at least be executed 
with the sword. The three other Imams grade the 
punishment to fit the different forms of robbery 
on the highway; according to Abli Hanifa, the 
criminal is put to death if he has caused the death 
of his victim; if he has also robbed him (and in such 
a way, it must always be understood, that the hadd 
for theft can be carried out; cf. the art. sarik), 
he may be further punished by cutting off his hands 
and feet on alternate sides and with crucifixion 
{Salb) which in that case takes the place of killing 
with the sword; if he has only committed a robbery, 
we have only the cutting off of hands and feet on 
alternate sides; according to al-ShUfib' and Ahmad 
b. Hanbal, he is killed, if he has killed his victim; if 
he has also committed a robbery, he is crucified after 
being put to death; if he has only committed 
a murder, he is punished by cutting off his hands 
and feet on alternate sides; if he has only made 
the neighbourhood unsafe, then, according to Abu 
Hanifa, al-Shafi^I and Ahmad b. Hanbal, he is put 
in prison; whether this must be done in another 
place is a debated point. In Abu Hanifa and Malik 
(also in some .Shafi'i's but their view is rejected 
by the school) crucifixion consists in the criminal 
being tied alive to a cross or a tree and his body 
ripped up with a spear so that he dies, and this is 
certainly the more original form; according to al- 
Shafi^I and Ahmad b. Hanbal, he is first killed 
with a sword and then his corpse is ignominiously 
exposed on a tree or cross. All these punishments 
are hadd and a right of Allah; therefore any re- 
nunciation by the wall al-dani of the kisUs is of 
no avail even though it is he who has the right 
to carry out the katl. If the criminal repents before 
he falls into the hands of the authorities (what 
exactly is meant by repentance is disputed) these 
hadd punishments are dropped; but claims by indivi- 
duals to kisds etc. can still be enforced against him. 

5) The murtadd.^ that is the renegade from Islam, 
is liable to the death-penalty if his apostacy is 
proved. If we leave out the passages dealing with 
the mundfik's [q.v.j who are separately dealt with 
— their execution is, however, described under 
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certain conditions in Kui’an, iv. 91 — there is 
DO such law in the Kur'an referring specially to 
the murtadd^ although xvi. ic8 (third Mekkau 
period), ii. 214 (of the year 2), iii. So — 84 (Medina; 
placed by Grimine shortly before or after the battle 
of Uhud), 102 (soon after the battle of Uhud), 
iv. 136 (of the same period) threaten the eternal 
punishment of hell for all those who apostacise 
from Islam and do not repent, as well as for all 
unbelievers, and in iii. 95 ^42, and ix. 67, a 

warning against apostacy is uttered. Among the 
traditions we find in various forms the story that 
Muhammad, contrary to the rules of the ^ari^a, 
cruelly mutilated and killed some mttvtadd’'^^ who 
had killed one or more of his herdsmen and diiven 
away the camels, but the tradition is probably 
correct just for this reason. This contradiction 
was felt and an endeavour was made in the 
hadith’s to justify the cruelty of the punishment, 
and even the text was altered. Of '^Alt also a cruel 
act, of another kind, however, is recorded in a 
similar case, but Ibn 'Abbas is said to have pro- 
tested against it. Two murtadd^^ each of whom 
had killed a Muslim, were executed by Muham- 
mad’s orders after the capture of Mekka; a third 
man, against whom there was nothing but his 
apostacy, was also placed on the list of the pro- 
scribed; his foster-brother 'Cthman, however, ob- 
tained security {atiiiiii) for him although Muhammad 
would gladly have seen someone kill him before 
immunity was granted ; he later became a Muslim 
again. There is also a saying of Muhammad s; 
“Slay anyone, who changes his religion” or “He 
who secedes from you shall die”, and others 
similar, e. g. that the blood of a Muslim could 
only be shed for apostacy, and katl amd\ 

there is also a story that Mu'ad]i b. Ojabal killed 
a inurtadd because Allah and His Prophet had 
so ordained ; Muhammad is also said to have or- 
deied that conversion should first of all be at- 
tempted and a period of three days allowed for 
this; but all this can hardly be genuine. There 
are also the traditions regarding the Ahl al-Ridda 
(cf. the art. ridda) who refused the zakat and 
were treated as apostates by Abu Bakr. The tra- 
dition “He wdio is a good Muslim will not be 
punished for his sins from the pagan period but 
he who is a bad Muslim will have them counted 
against him” does not refer to the murtadd^ as 
it is usually said to do. 

The punishment of death laid down by the 
^arfa for the murtadd is sometimes described as 
hadd^ sometimes not ; in the latter view he is 
simply killed as an unbeliever {kafir) and the pu- 
nishment need not be carried out in every indi- 
vidual case. Only an adult in full possession of 
his faculties and not acting under compulsion can 
become an apostate from Islam; opinions are di- 
vided regarding a man who apostacises w'hile 
intoxicated or a minor (on the verge of his naa- 
jority) capable of discernment {murahik^ mwnaiyh). 
There is also difference of opinion regarding the 
attempt at conversion and the granting of a pe- 
riod, usually fixed at three days, for reflection. 
If the murtadd does not repent, he is to be be- 
headed with the sword ; torture and cruel methods 
of execution are forbidden. According to al-Shafi 1, 
his punishment is left to his owner, if he is a 
slave. Abu Hanifa and his school limit the punish- 
ment of death to male apostates and the con^n^ 
us of opinion excludes the minor ; a woman (and 


also a minor) is imprisoned and beaten every 
three days till she repents; according to Abii 
HanJfa (contrary to Abu Yusuf and al-Shaibani) she 
may also be made a slave and this is recognised 
as right by the school. Anyone who puts to death 
a murtadd of whatever kind without powers granted 
by the authority, is generally liable not to kisds^ 
but only to takzlr. The same rules generally hold 
for repeated apostacy. 

Similar to the punishment of the murtadd is 
that of the zindlk^ i. e. anyone who, professing 
to be a Muslim, is really an unbeliever or any 
who belongs to no religion (cf. Massignon, Al- 
Hallaj^ i. 186 sqqk). The conversion of a non- 
Muslim to another non-Muslim religion is similarly 
dealt with, although such an one is not called 
murtadd. lie can only escape punishment by 
adopting Islam; on the whole of this cf. Goldv.ihcr, 
Muhamjnedamsclu Studien., ii. 215 .f'/. 

How exactly one becomes an unbeliever and 
therefore a vuirtadd is disputed in particulars, 
especially the question how far this is the case 
with irreverent utterances regarding Allah or one 
of His prophets; there are various special enact- 
ments regarding the latter, which threaten the 
death penalty to non-Muslims and in part allow 
a Muslim no remission of punishment if he recalls 
the words. 

For further information see the article murtadd. 

(6) There is no law in the Kur’an for dealing 
with a man who omits the salat (ritual prayer) 
{tdrik al-saldt), where its performance is, on the 
other hand, often strictly enjoined, and not a 
single unequivocal hadith on the subject can be 
found — quite apart from any question of genuineness. 
The Skarfa lays down the law as follows; -— 
Anyone who does not perform the salat., as in 
duty bound, without denying its obligatoiiness 
(anyone who does this is murtadd) and has no 
— even invalid — excuse for this, according to 
Malik, al-Shafi'i and the more popular of the two 
views credited to Ahmad b. Hanbal, if he does 
not atone, i. e. makes good his omission and 
says he will never commit the fault again, is to 
be executed with the sword. This punishment is 
also sometimes described as hadd. According to 
Abu Hanifa, the culprit is imprisoned till he again 
performs the salat. In all these views he is con- 
sidered a Muslim, while the other view attributed 
to Ahmad b. Hanbal deals with him entirely as 
an unbeliever, i. e. a murtadd-., but these regu- 
lations are modelled on those for apostacy (cf. the 
remarks on the Ahl al-Ridda above). 

There are two more cases in which the sup- 
pression {kitdl) of the enemies of orthodox Islam 
is prescribed; killing, of course, plays t e mam 
part and therefore we must discuss this- aspect ot 

the process here. . 

(7) Firstly, the fighting of the bughat pre- 
scribed. It is s.aid in Kur’an, xlix. 9 (late Medina 
period): “If two parties of the believers contend 
vvith one another, make peace between them; but 
if one oppresses the other {ha ghat — from which 
bughdt is the plural of the participle), fight agamst 
the party which oppresses until they again obey 
Allah’s command; and if they do this, make 
peace between them with equity and act vvith 
justice” (this refers to a quarrel among the ausar). 
Oppression is often forbidden and disapproved of 
elsewhere. But Muhammad at any rate did not 
know the later conception of bughdt, although 
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its development begins at a point closely con- 
nected with this. Some traditions on the hughat 
are in agreement with the legal enactments. 

The ^ari^a understands by sectarianising 

Muslims who reject the authority of the Imam, 
are able-bodied, so that they might offer resistance, 
and justify their attitude, although erroneously, 
with their dogmatic conviction (they are to be 
distinguished from highway robbers, for example 
— individual bughat^ who are guilty of breaches 
of the law are punished like them — , on the one 
hand, and unbelievers on the other). If they do 
not attack the orthodox community, they need 
not be attacked; otherwise their suppression is a 
duty of the Imam (the head of the Islamic com- 
munity) and a fard al-kifdya for the Muslims 
(cf. the art. fard). This punishment is also some- 
times called hadd. In general the rule is that 
only participants in the actual battle can be killed 
during the fighting. Fugitives, wounded, those 
who surrender and prisoners, as well as women 
and children, cannot be put to death. According 
to Abu Hanifa, the Imam may kill a prisoner if 
he knows that he would again join the bughd! if 
spared; according to him, a captured slave who 
has been fighting by the side of his master can 
also be killed. 

(8) Regarding the mUiad see that article; there 
are also traditions regarding the following regu- 
lations. If the unbelievers with whom war is bein*' 
waged are not among those from whom the djiz\^a 
pn be taken who exactly those are is a matter 
in dispute — the men are killed, if they do not 
adopt Islam and the women and children enslaved. 
If, on the other hand, they refuse Islam and will 
not pay the dyhya^ they are to be fought. All 
able-bodied men can be killed so long as they 
are not taken prisoners; men incapable of bearing 
arms, as well as women and children, cannot in 
general be so dealt with unless they take part in 
the fighting or assist in it in .some way; they 
prisoners and enslaved. The free, 
able-bodied prisoners may be {a) executed with 
the sword if they will not now adopt Isl.am; (b) 
made slaves; (r) exchanged for Muslim piisoners; 
(</) ransomed; (r) or set free without a ransom 
being paid (m all these cases by the Imam). Any- 
one who kills a prisoner without authority is only 
punished with ta'-zlr. ^ 

Every unbeliever who does not pay the ^hya 

° >>“5 a treaty 

with the Muslim community or is not a musta^mm 
(on these cf the art. kisas) is kaldl al-dam (to 
impunity) and may at any time be 
killed by any Muslim without his being liable 
to kfsas or to pay any or perform kaffara. 

consequence 

of the ^Jkad law and Muhammad himself not 
inirequently made use of it. 

deih Ibh '’T" 

or othr f "’** one 

or other of the Sunni views. It would take up too 

TiVt^c !nfl r ^ similar fashion. 

(, o) The infliction and execution of the death 
penalty was in practice very often in strong con 

Mill 1 u (cf the art. 'adhab; Snouck Hurgronie 

l&ot 200, etc.). The hisforians 

afford many examples for the actual practice and 
so do accounts of European travellers; on the 
conditions in the empire of the caliphs in the tenth 


j century see Mez, Du- Kcnaissancc des Islams^ p. 
i 347 -f'/'/-, also M.assignou, Al-HaHaj^ i., especially 
! p. 220 sqq„ 2<)2 sqq.'. on those in Egypt in the 
I first half of the nineteenth century see Lane 
I Alanners and Customs of the Modern Egyptians 
end of the chapter on Religion and Law ; on those 
in Persia in the same period see Polak, Persien, i. 
328 sq.\ on those in the Ottoman empire of the 
eighteenth century see Mouradgea d’Ohsson, Tableau 
General de T Empire Ottoma.t^ especially vol. vi. 
(1824), P- 244 ryy. ; for durkey the KanunnamPr, 
are also useful (cf. Afitteilungen zur osmanischen 
Geschichte^ i. 13 sqq.)-, among the published sources 
quoted there are of special importance : Digeon, 
245, 262; V. Hammer, Staatsverfassung, i. 125, 
*33i *43 *5°; y’ E.Af., iii. (1328), Appendix 

i. 27 ry., ii. I— 4, 7', T.AI., i./ii. 341 ry.) 

and from the Kannnname itself (edited there’ 
P- *9— 21, 32— 34. 

Bibliography-. The Ai’M-books, the works 
given in the article 'adhab, especially Juynboll, 
Handbuch des islamischen Gesetzes, p. 284 — 309, 
and the literature there given ; the articles MURDER 
and EXECUTION in T. P. Hughes, A Dictionary 
of Islam. Besides the articles already referred 
to, the article 'adhab and those dealing with the 
Arabic expressions not explained above should 
be consulted. _ (J. ScHACHT) 

^ KATRAN B. MANSUR, a Persian poet. 

Awfi calls him Katran al-'.Adudi al-Tabrizi; ac- 
cording to Dawlatshah, he was born in Tirmidh. 
Others say he was born in Dj.ibal-i Dailam; Dia- 
bali is also found as his nisba. Dawlatshah says 
that he spent some time in Balkh and later lived 
in the 'Irak. The period of his literary activity lies 
middle of the eleventh century A. D. 
Nasir-i Khusraw mentions in the Safarndma that 
he met Katran in Tabriz in 438 (1046); a well- 
known poem by Katran commemorates the earth- 
quake in Tabriz in 434 (1042/43). According to 
a tadhkira quoted in Rieu, Supplement, p. I40, 
our poet died in 465 (1072). He was the pane- 
gyrist of the rulers of Dailam and of A dharbaidjan ; 
among his patrons are mentioned the Amirs Fadlun, 
Wahsudan, Abti Nasr Mamlan b. Wahsiidan, who 
Mas appointed over a part of Adharbaidjan by the 
Saldjuk Sultan in 450. and Muhammad b. Kumadj 
(according to Dawlatshah, governor of Balkh and 
Sandjarj if this is correct he long survived the 
poet) and further the Buyid 'Adud al-Dawla, as is 
indicated by the epithet ''AdudT given by '^Awfl. 

Works. Katran left a Dixvan (manuscripts of 
which are found in European collections) and a 
matknawi called Kaws-nama, The poems of Katran 
are sometimes wrongly attributed to Rudagi in 
manuscripts^ the confusion is caused by the si- 
milarity of names of their respective patrons (Nasr 
h. Ahmad the Samanid in the case of Rudagi and 
Abu Nasr Mamlan in the case of Katran). On this 
question cf. Rudagi and Pseudo-Rudagi by E. 
Denison Ross in y,A.R.S.^ 1924, p. 609 Criti- 
cisms on the poetry of Katran are given by Nasir-i 
Khusraw and Watwab The former says, curiously 
enough, that Katran did not know Persian well 
but otherwise was a good poetj Watwat (in Daw- 
latshah) places him very high and allots him a 
special position with regard to the other poets. 
Awfi’s verdict on Katran means very little for us, 
as this author regularly introduces each of his 
biographies of poets (if we may so call his inflated 
empty prose) with a rhetorical eulogy of the person 
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in question. But he is at least to the point when 
he says that Katran was fond of rhetorical artifices 
and particularly of the kind called tadjtiis (cf. Ibn 
Kais al-Razi Gibb Mem. .Ser., x. 309 

sqq.). The only quotation from Katran given in 
Ibn Kais's manual of poetics (p. 312) is quoted 
to illustrate one of the varieties of tadjms ( ta^- 
nis-i Tidkis). On Katran's skill in managing the 
more difficult poetic forms cf. also Dawlatshah, 
p. 67, 14 sq. 

Although the Diivan is not yet published one 
can form a fair opinion of the skill of the poet 
from what is in print. A few kasli/u\ and fragments 
of kasJi/a's are given in Schefer, Chrestomathie 
Persane^ ii. 240 sqq.\ others in Browne's edition 
of ^Awfi’s Ltibab al-A/bab (ii. 214 sqq.'). All that 
is given in Dawlatshah (ed. Browne, p. 67 .r^.) is 
also found in ^Awfi, only Dawlatshah gives much 
less and has a few unimportant variants. The oft 
occurring substitution of Arabic terms for the rarer 
Persian words is also found in him \ thus the less 
well known ^amar (=pond^ ^Awfi, ii. 215, 10) 
becomes in Dawlatshah (p. 68, i) thamar and the 
verse is, of course, nonsense (or it may be that 
we have simply a copyist’s mistake). It may be 
assumed that Dawlatshah, as far as the poems are 
concerned, simply copied 'Awfi. 

In the poems printed in Schefer, rhetorical arti- 
fices are not more used than in the other panegyrists, 
for example Minucihri or Azraljij we find among 
other figures Tabyln iva-Tafslr^ p. 245 paenult., 
p. 246, 6 sq.^ mitwazana^ p. 246, i. These poems 
have something in common with the old panegyrics; 
the three fragments of iaslJa's describing spring, 
autumn and winter, contain themes already known 
from MinuCihrl, such as the comparison of wine- 
grapes with persons, namely negroes and RumTs, 
while Minucihri compares them with little girls. 

Katran gives more prominence to the epic ele- 
ment in his panegyrics than do his predecessors. 
The first poem in Schefer (ii. 240) is noteworthy I 
in this respect ; its maJ/i commemorates a victory 
of the Amirs Wahsudan and Mamlan, and the 
often quoted song (p. 243) to Mamlan, the tashbib 
of which contains the description of the earthquake 
which demolished the town of Tabriz in 434 (1042), 
is equally noteworthy; this description is in this 
case the main thing. The fragments in 'Awfi are 
obviously chosen to illustrate the use of ladjnis 
by the poet, which is discussed in the prose no- 
tice of Katran by this author. The ta^nis found 
here is almost exclusively the taJinis-i muzdaioidf 
(Ibn Kais, p. 313); the tadjnis-i liakis (cf. Ibn 
Kais, p. 312) is also found (p. 214, 14: gihdr 
gulzar') and takrlr (cf. Ibn Kais, p. 3 1 5 ) 
second part of the distich (‘’Awfi, ii. 214, ai). 
The rhetorical effect achieved by means of homo- 
nyms {tadjnis-i tamm\ cf. Ibn Kais, p. 3 t> 9 X 
course, occurs, e. g. ‘’Awfi, ii. 216, 9— n, where 
the word tir is repeated four times each time with 
a different meaning. In contents these fragments 
offer nothing new or noteworthy. 

The prominence deliberately given to the narra- 
tive element in the court-lyric may be an in- 
novation of Katran’s own. That his lead was followed 
is shown by Dawlatshah, who not only calls An- 
wari a pupil of Katran’s but also mentions others 
(RasliidI, Ruhl, etc.) and “most poets of BalHs , 
and Transoxiana”. 1 

Bibliography. Eth6 in the Grundr. der \ 

iran. Phil ii. 220, 255 — 256) 258; Browne, A ' 


Literary History of Persia from the earliest times 
until Firdawsi (1902), p. 86, 462; do., A 
Literary History of Persia from Firdawsi to 
Sa'-di (1906), p. 222, 271, 399; Rieu, Supple- 
ment., p. 72, 76, 82, 138, 232; Schefer, Chres- 
tomathie persane, ii., French text, p. 240 — 242. 

(V. F. Buchner) 

al-KATTANI, Muhammad b. Dja'far b. IdkIs, 
a member of the important family of the Kattanlyin 
and Sharif in origin, a contemporary Moroc- 
can writer (he was still writing in 1314 A.H.). 
He is the author of a number of works including 
a book in honour of his ancestor Idris {al-Azhar 
aHAtirat al-Anfas bi-dhikr bdd Mahasin Kutb 
al-Maghrib., Fas 1314 A. H.). The most important 
is his Salwat al-Anfas wa-Muhadathat al-Akyiis 
mimma/i ukbira fi 'HU lama’ wa-'l-Sulaha’ bi-Fas 
(3 vols.. Fas 1316 = 1898—99). The first part of 
this book is devoted to showing the merit which 
is acquired by visiting zawiya's and tombs of 
saints. He then proceeds to give, quarter by quarter, 
the illustrious men who have lived in Fas or are 
buried there and this part of the book contains 
valuable information on the historical topography 
of the town. He consulted a considerable numbei 
of books a list of which he gives at the end of 
the third volume. We know no details of his life, 
not even the date of his birth. 

Bibliography. R. Basset, Recherches bi- 
bliographiques sur les sources de la Salouat al- 
Anfas., Algiers 1905; Codera y Zaidin, Consi- 
derable numero de libros antiques y modernos 
existentes in Marrueeos.,Actes du XlVe Congres 
international des Orientalistes (Algiers), iii/ii., 
Paris 1908, p. 587—590. 

(Rene Basset) 

KAWALA (also Cavalla), a seaport on the 
Aegean Sea, opposite the island of Thasos on 
the boundary between Macedonia and Thrace. In 
ancient times Neapolis lay here, the port of the 
town of Philippi, just as Kawala is now the har- 
bour for the district of Drama. The town is partly 
built on a promontory which is still surrounded 
by walls which date from the middle ages; there 
is a harbour on both sides. An aqueduct has also 
survived from the middle ages. Kawala was cap- 
tured by the Turks from the Byzantines in the 
reign of Murad I, who conquered Thrace. Murad 
had sent the sandjalj-bey Deli Balban to besiege 
Seres' soon afterwards he sent Lala Shahin to 
assist him; the latter then captured Kawala, Drama 
and Seres. This event is usually placed in the 
year 775 (' 373 / 74 ) (Su'd al-Din, Tadj al-Tawa- 
rikh. Constantinople 1279, i. 9 ') von Hammer, 
G.O.R., i. 181, whose statements are inaccurate 
in other respects); the anonymous chronicler, ed. 
Giese, p. 26, on the other hand, gives the date 
787 (1385/86). He adds that nomads from Saru- 
khan were then settled here and in the Vardar 
plain. Not much more is heard of Kawala in 
Turkish history ; Sulaiman I fortified it before 
beginning his campaign against Rhodes. I he po- 
pulation probably always remained predominantly 
Greek. Muhammad 'All, the Egyptian Khedive, 
was probably born here; at any rate he lived 
here in his youth (born about 17^91 Dj- Zaidan, 
Mashahir al-Shari, Cairo igio, i. l). Muhammad 
'All later endowed the town with a school (Mu- 
hendis-khane) and other foundations, for the up- 
keep of which he set aside the revenues of the 
island of Thasos. 
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In the xixtl' century Kawala attained great im- j bring to the surface of the soil is treated by 
portance as an exporting harbour and the main ! evaporation and pressed into cakes of great purity, 
depot for the tobacco grown in the neighbourhood | Some is sold to the Tuaregs who come to buy it 
and in the whole hinterland (Drama, Seres and | on the spot along with dates ; the remainder is 
Xanthi). In the years before 1912 this brought j exported to all quarters of the .Sudan from the 


the Turkish Tobacco Regie an annual profit of 
over 10 million francs; the tobacco is for the 
most part manufactured in Kawala and every 
year 5,000 — 6,000 people from the surrounding 
country come into the town for five months for 
this work. This is probably why the figures given 
for the population differ so much (cf. e. g. Sami, 
Kamus al-A''lam^ v. 3704). According to an ac- 
curate calculation, befoie the Balkan war there 
were 17,000 Greeks, 13,000 Turks, 1800 Jews and 
800 Bulgarians in Kawala (Nicolaides, Griechen- 
lands Anteil an den Balkankriegen^ Vienna and 
Leipzig 1914, p. 222). The town at that time 
was the capital of a l^ada of the same name in 
the sandjak of Drama in the wilayet of Salonika. 

The treaty of San Stefano (March 13, 1878) had 
already given Kawala to Bulgaria. In the fiist 
Balkan war the town fell into the hands of the 
Bulgarians (Nov., 1912) but in the second Balkan 
war it was taken by the Greek fleet (July, 1913) 
and finally incorporated in Greece by the peace 
of Bucharest (Aug. to, 1913) in spite of Bulgaria’s 
protests (Nicolaide.s, op. cit.., p. 367 Since 

then many Greeks have migrated thither from 
Xanthi and the number of Tuiks in the popu- 
lation must have been considerably reduced. 

(J. H. Kramers} 

^ KAWAR, a group of oases situated in the 
Sahara (Bilma, the most southern oasis, is in 18” 
41'N. Lat. and 13” E. Long.), to the west of the 
massif of Tibesti on the caravan route from Tri- 
poli to the country round Tchad via FezzSn [q.v.]. 
On this route Kawar is nearly halfway between 
Fezzan and Kanem, separated from the former by 
a hammada and from the latter by a region of 
sand-dunes. It owes its formation to a continuous 
chain of cliffs running from noith to south, which 
bounding it on the east shelters it from the 
dreaded winds from the north-east. It is a couloir 
of oases, about 50 miles long from north to south 
and never more than 2 to 3 miles broad. The 
water is at no depth and fairly abundant but usually 
brackish. In all the oases together there are about 
100,000 palm-trees; the inhabitants, whose number 
does not exceed 3 or 4,000, are Tubu by race, 
considerably mixed with Kanuri blood (the com- 
mon language is Kanuri); they are sedentary and 
peace-loving, unlike their kinsmen who live in 
Tibesti. They are scattered up and down in a 
dozen villages of which the chief are Anal, 
Ashnuma, Dirku and Bilma; these villages consist 
of wretched huts but beside each one on a 
cliff inaccessible except by ladders a place of 
refuge is prepared, a precaution which until quite 
recently was far from being unnecessary. The 
inhabitants live on the produce of their palm- 
trees, the poor crops which they raise and 
particularly by trading. The caravan route from 
Lripoh to Tchad via Fezzan, although hard, is 
the shortest of those that cross the Sahara; it 
was at one lime very busy and Kawar was the 
place where it was joined by the roads from 
/mder and Agades; its inhabitants were destined 
to become caravan-men. But their principal re- 
venue came from their salt-pans. Those of Bilma 
aie especially famous. The salt which the waters 


Niger to Darfur. The s.alt-pans of Kawar are of 
the same importance for the country as those of 
Taodcni for the region of Timbuktu and the 
western Sahara. 

The history of Kawar is very obscure. The 
caravan route on which it lies was already in use 
in ancient times although we have no formal 
evidence of this. In any case this group of oases 
was already in existence at the time of the con- 
quest of North Africa, if we may rely on the 
stories of the Arab historians who attribute its 
conquest to the legendary hero of the conquest, 
‘L'kba b. Nafi^ He is said to have taken the 
castles of Kawar one after the other. Al-Idrisi, in 
the twelfth century, several times mentions the 
importance of the tiade through these regions. 
He mentions inexhaustible mines of alum; there 
must be some confusion with the salt-deposits. It 
seems that at this time Kawar was under inde- 
pendent local chiefs. Later when the kings of 
Kanem extended their authority over Fezzan, 
they certainly held Kawar ; this is the situation 
described by Ibn Khaldun following Ibn Sa'Id; 
for the rest, local traditions seem to preserve the 
memory of migrations from the south. It is cer- 
tain that a strong power at one or other extre- 
mity of the caravan route would try to control 
the whole route. 

In the xixth century, Kawar was visited by 
several European travellers; first in January, 1823, 
by the Denham, Clapperton and Oudney expedition 
and then by Vogel, Barth, Rohlfs and Nachtigal and 
lastly by Monteil. In the closing years of last century 
Kawar was in a somewhat wretched condition. It 
was under the nominal authoiity of a chief (w/fl?) 
elected by the notables ; in reality each village 
ruled itself. Kawar had been seriously affected by 
the general decline of trade in the Sahara; it was 
still more affected when the French occupation of 
the Tchad region put an end to the slave-trade, 
the principal source of business. The inhabitants 
paid tribute, apparently to the Tuaregs; they were 
nevertheless plundered and blackmailed by them 
and raided by the Tubu and Awlad Sllman. The 
Kawar then became the centre of political aspi- 
rations. The Sanuslya had had a zawiya there for 
quite a long time; it was a necessary station for 
them when they were endeavouring to extend their 
influence in the countries of Central Africa and 
when the Sanusi Shaikh dreamed of creating a 
regular principality bounded by the two sides of 
the Sahara. The Turks also tried to make their 
authority recognised in the Kawar as they tried 
to do at Djanet and in Tibesti. The occupation 
of the Kawar by French troops from the Tchad 
region in July, 1906, and the establishment of a 
permanent post there put an end to these efforts, 
at the same time giving the inhabitants of this 
group ofoa.ses effective protection from the exactions 
of their turbulent neighbours. 

Bibliography. al-BakrI, Kitdb el-ntasalik 
7 va-l~ 7 namdlil:, ed. de Slane, p. 13; transl. de 
Slane, Algiers 1913, p. 34; al-ldrisi, Desciipiion de 
I'Afrique et de V Espagne., ed. and transl. Dozy 
and de Goeje, Leiden 1866, Index; Denham and 
Clapperton, Narrative of Travels and Discoveries 
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in Northern and Central Africa^ London 1826; 
Barth, Travels and Discoveries in Northern and 
Central Africa^ London 1851, i. 504, v. 424 — 
430; G. Nachtigal, Sahara und Sudan, Berlin 
1879, iii., Index, p. 524; Monteil, De St. Lotiis 
a Tripoli par le lac 7 'chad.^ Paris, n. d. (1895); 
Gadel, Notes sur Bilma et les oasis environ- 
nantes^ in the Revue Coloniale, June, 1907; H. 
Carbon, La region du Tchad et du Ouadai, i , 
Paris 1912; E. F. Gautier, Ar 5 a//a/vr, Paris 1923; 
Prevost and Mayet, L'oasis du Kaouar et la 
prehistoire du Sahara oriental in La Nature., 
March 14, 1925, p. 161 — 168. On the Kanurl 
language see P. Noel, Petit Manuel franfais- 
Kanouri., Paris 1 923 (collected at Bilma). 

(Henri Basset) 

KAWIN (p.), marriage, dowry, see 

MAHR, NIKAH. 

KAWKAB, sta r, in Arabic astronomy the 
general term for a luminous heavenly body. The 
five planets known to the Arabs (.Mercury to 
Saturn) were called aLkawakib al-khamsa (al-mu- 
tahayyira). The general term for the sun, moon and 
the five planets is al-kavoakib al-djariya or al- 
kawakib al-saiydra (i.e. the moving stars), in con- 
trast to the fixed stars ( tl-kawakib al-tkabita ). The 
name kawkab shamali is applied to the star a of 
the Little Bear, which is nearest the north pole 
of the heavens. In al-BIruni it is called tarf al- 
dhanab voa-hmua djady al-kibla (= tip of the tail, 
i.e. the little goat [for ascertaining] the kibla). 
This presupposes that from a knowledge of the 
north pole (direction of north) one can ascertain 
the diametrically opposite south, which is identical 
with the direction of the kibla ( samt al-kibla )■ 
This method of ascertaining the kibla is only 
correct in regions which lie approximately north 
of Mekka (cf. Reinaud’s note in his introduction 
to Geographic d' Aboulfcda., p. cxcv : ,Or, la Mecque 
est an midi de la Syrie ainsi que d’une partie de 
la Mesopotamie et de I’lsgypte (!), le mot Kiblah 
est devenue pour les musulmans de ces contrees, 
le synonyme de midi et il a ^te employe ailleurs 1 
avec la meme acception”). Finally it may be men- [ 
tioned that the stars «, and ij of Cepheus were, 
according to Ulugh Beg, also called kawakib al- i 
firk^ i.e. stars of the flock (of sheep). I 

A catalogue of fixed stars, of which the Arab astro- 1 
nomers had several, is called Diadwal al-kawakib. j 
Bibliography. al-Biritni, al-Kdnun al- 
Mas'^udi, Berl. arab. Mscr. 8” 275, p. 194“; L. 
Ideler, Untersuchungen iiber den Ursprung und 
die Bedeutung der Sternnamcn, Berlin 1809, p. 3 
and 44. On the Kibla zi.C.'So\ia'j,Abhandlttng 
von al-Hasan ibn al-Hasan ibn al Haitam (Al- 
hazenj iiber die Bestimmung der Richtung der 
Qibta fZ. D. M. C., 1921, p. 252 — 254); do., 
Abhandlung von al-Fadl b. Hdtim an-Nairizt 
iiber die Richtung der Qibla arab. LIdschr. 

^ 4 S 7 ^ 27O der Bibl. nat. in Paris ) in the S. B. 
Bayr. Ak.., math.-phys. Kl., 1922, p. 55 — 68; 
do., Gnomonik der Araber., Berlin 1923, p. 33 — 44 - 

(C. Schoy) 

KAWKABAN, the name of several places 
in South Arabia. 

i) The name of a sanctum mentioned in the 
inscription Halevy N”. 686, 3—4, copied from a 
building in 'Aden by J. Halevy {niihraban Ka-j;- 
kahati). Cf. also p'. Hommel, Grundriss der Geo- 
graphic und Geschichte des alten Orients., ii., Leip- 

^‘S 1925, p. 707- 


2) The name of a castle near Zafar north of 
Na'at. It was called Kawkaban, the two stars, i. e. 
star-c.rstle , because it was adorned with silver 
stripes outside, the roof was covered with white 
slabs of stone, the interior panelled with cypress 
wood and paved with mosaic , different gems , 
onyx and corundum, which shone like stars at 
night. This marvellous building was naturally 
ascribed to the Djinn. This castle is perhaps also 
mentioned in the inscription Glaser NL 238, 3 
{,Bait wa- Kawkaban'), which comes from Bait Ghiifr 
in the vicinity. The castle is said to be still 
standing, 

3) A little village on a great cliff on the right 
side of the Wadi Salama, N. E. of Hadja and 
called Kawkaban-Hadja to distinguish it from 
other places of the same name. 

4) Capital of the province of the same name, 
N.W. of San'^ab The town of Kawkaban lies at a 
height of 8,750 feet above sea-level in 15“ 31' 42" 
N. Lat. on the southern part of the ridge which be- 
gins about half a mile S. E. of the town of Kaw- 
kaban at the left towards Tawrla and runs S. E. 
to N.W. for several hours' journey. It is part of 
the great Masana'a plateau and is called Diabal 
Dula'. The south-eastern part of the range, the 
especially precipitous part, is separated from the 
main massif by an almost straight ravine, the 
Wadi Nabhan, which runs from Shibam past the 
one gate of the town of Kawkaban (Bab al-Hadid) 
to the Wadi Na'im west of the Djabal Kawkaban. 
Two roads run over this mountain, cut off only 
by the ravine of the Wadi Nabhan, the one 
through the town of Shibam, following the very 
deep ravine of Nabhan which is bridged over, an 
old winding narrow path of steps hewn out of 
the rock, and the second, an easier one, running 
in the Ka'a Dula' and crossing a bridge over the 
Wadi Nabhan just before reaching the Bab al- 
Hadld. The town of Kawkaban stretches from the 
Bab al-Hadid to the S. E. and runs quite close 
to the eastern slope of the cliff all along that 
side. This part seems to be the oldest. Not very far 
from the gale on the great open square in the 
centre of the town (in the northern part) is a 
double wall for the most part now in ruins. 
Between the two walls a great number of skilfully 
walled pits have been cut out of the ground, which 
served as granaries for the old inhabitants. Similar- 
granaries, but of more recent date, are to be 
found in the southern part and outside the town. 
The town itself consists of a large number of 
exeellently built houses of red stone the aichilec- 
tural effect of which is often striking: the doors 
of the houses are often ornamented with fine iron 
work. The houses of the former Imams now for 
the most part decayed or shot to pieces are parti- 
cularly striking with their splendid fagaJes. Besides 
the principal mosque with minaret, the only one in 
the town, there are seven small mosques. The water 
supply is provided from two huge and finely built 
reservoirs; the one, called Mu-.alla, lies in the south, 
exceedingly deep and enclosed on the west side 
by a wall 60 to 80 feet high. The second, to the 

; east of it, begun but not quite finished iiv Saiyid 
‘Abd al-Karim about 1840, is called B-irik al-Ziyadi. 
There are also four smaller cisterns. This water- 
supply would suffice for a town thice times the 
size of Kawkaban. The Jewi.sh quarter lies E.S. E. 
outside the town but consists almost entirely of 
low stone houses with little windows and doors. 
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A stone bridge with huge arches led across the 
Wadi Nabhan to the Bab al-Hadid but it was 
blown up by the Arabs in 1872. 

Kawkaban is an ancient city dating from the 
Himyar peiiod, as inscriptions found there show. 
Al-Hamdani mentions a stronghold of Kawkaban 
on the summit of the DJabal Dhukhar which is 
certainly identical with the old town of the modem j 
Kawkaban. In troubled times its strength made it , 
a desirable place of refuge — in 1569 the Tuiks 
besieged the stronghold in vain — and for centuries | 
Kawkaban has been important as a capital and 
residence of the Imams of the principality of the | 
same name. The latter comprised in addition to 
Kawkaban the towns of ShibSm, Hadja, Tawila, 
the Khabt Mirwah (between Kawkaban and Harraz), 
the lands of Miswar, Sari', Hofas, Milhan, Ahdjir, 
‘Arus, Banu Khaiyat, al-Shahdhiya La'a, a part of 
the Banu Hubaish, the Bann Nashir and of al-Ahmar. 
The old dynasty of the country, which traced its 
descent from the Imam HadI of Sa'da, was able i 
to retain its imamate even during Turkish rule and j 
to maintain its independence from the imams of | 
San'a'’ after the Turks were driven out in 1630. ' 
C. Niebuhr {of. cit.., p. 256; see the Bibliography) \ 
has given a genealogical survey of the princes of | 
Kawkaban. When the Turks again invaded Vaman : 
in 1872 and subjected the country, Kawkaban after 1 
a seven months’ severe siege also passed to the i 
Turks but only after capitulation. The last ruler 
of Kawkaban, Saiyid Ahmad b. 'Abd al-Rahman, 
who had bravely defended the town against the 
Turks, afterwards lived in San'a’ on a pension 
given to him by the Sublime Porte. At Glaser’s 
visit in 1883 his brother Saiyid Yahya still lived 
in the old ancestral home in Kawkaban, which is 
remarkable for the splendid stucco-work of the 
interior and the rich ornamentation of its facade. 
The windows and doors had all sorts of varied 
shapes, colours and ornaments. 

Kawkaban is now almost depopulated; although 
the houses, which in spite of much destruction are 
still imposing, afford accommodation for some 30,000 
people, there are barely 100 now in the town; 
from the town one gels a splendid view over the 
fertile fields and valleys of the country around, 
especially the plain of Shibam, a part of the 
plain of San'a’ and the surrounding hills. 

5) KawkabSn al-Sba'a is in Mahwid, west of 
the town of Kawkaban 4), but belongs to Tawila, 
a small place of no special importance. 

Bibliography. 1); J. Halevy, Bapport 
sur um vtission archiologique dans le Yemen 
y.A.., 1872, series 6, vol. xix. 266. 

2) : D. H. Muller, B)ie Burgen unj Schlos- 
ser SiidarabUns nacli dem Iklil des Hamdani 
i., S. B. Ak. Wien, 1879, xciv. 354, note 1’ 
369 and note 4, 370, 410, 41 1; Yakut, MtP- 
djam, cd. Wustenfeld, iii. 422, iv. 327 (the 
castle is here and in the following work wrongly 
located on the Djabal Kawkaban near San'S')- 
MarasJJ al-Bjila\ ed, T. G. J. Juynboll ii.’ 
Leiden 1853, p. 523; E. Osiander, Znr hini- 
jarischtn A Her (hums- und Sprachkunde, Z.D. 
M.G., 1856, X. 25, 26; E. Glaser, Geogra- 
phtsche Forschungen i,n Yemen 1S83, fob 71a 
(manuscript). 

3) : C. Niebuhr, Beschreibung von Arabien 

Copenhagen 1772, p. 252; E. Glaser, GeZ 
graphische Forsclnm^ , fob 

85b (manuscrin^f’^ 


4) : al-Hamdani, Sifat Dyazh at al-’^Arab, ed. 
D. II. Muller, Leiden 1KS4 — 1S91, p. 107, 195; 
D. Ib Muller, Die Biirgen nnd Schlosser Siid- 
arabiens, i. 352, note 2, 353, 355, 356; Yakut, 
Mediant, ed. Wustenfeld, iv. 437 , C. Niebuhr, 
Beschreibung von Arabien, Copenhagen 1772, 
p. 190, 191, 196, 197, 252, 255; C. Ritter, 
Die Erdktinde von Asian, vili/i.. Part xii.. 
Book 3, Berlin 1846, p. 71 1, 728, 734 ; A. Spren- 
ger. Die Dost- und Kciserouten des Orients, 
Abhandl. f. d. Kunde des Morgenlandes, iii)iii., 
Leipzig 1864, p. 136, 153; do., Die alte Gto- 
graphic Arabiens, Bern 1S75, p. 73; Ch. Mil- 
lingen, Azotes of a Journey in Yemen, J.R.G.S., 
1874, xliv. 123; E. Glaser, Geographlsche For- 
schungen im Yemen 1SS3, fob 8a, 51a — 
t24b (manuscript); do., Meine Reise durch A'r- 
hab und Haschid in Petermann s Mitteilungen, 
1884, XXX. 173; do.. Von Hodeida nach San^b 
vom 24. April bis i. Mai iSSy, ibid., 1886, xxxii. 
43; A. Defiers, Voyage an Yemen, Paris 1889, 
p. 68 — 72 ; E. Glaser, Skizze der Geschichte und 
Geographic Arabiens, ii., Berlin 1890, p. 151; 
W. B. Harris, A Journey through the Yemen, 
Edinburgh 1893, p, 20, 21; II. Burchardt, 
skizzen aus dem Yemen in the Zeitschr. d. Ge- 
sellsch. f. Erdkundc zu Berlin, 1902, p. 603; 
M. Hartmann, Dcr islamische Orient, Berichte 
und Forschungen, ii.. Die arabische Frage, Leip- 
zig 1909, p. 545; H. Krmnpholz, Eduard Gla- 
ser's astronomische Bcobachtungcn im Yemen 
im Jahre jSSj in the S. B. Ak. Wien (math.- 
naturw. Klasse), 1911, cxx.. Part ii®, p. 192I, 
1922; F. Stuhlmann, Der Kampf um Arabien 
zwischen dcr Tiirkei und England, Hamlurgisehe 
Forschungen, i., Brunswick 1916, p. 71; Alj- 
mad Rashid, Ta'rt^-i Yaman zva-San’^a", Con- 
stantinople 1291. 

5) : E. Glaser, Geographlsche P'orschungen im 
Yemen 1883, fob 54a (manuscript). 

(Adolf Groiimann) 

KAWM (a.), plural akwdm, akdunm, akdyim, 
people. The word occurs also in Nabataean, 
Palmyrene and .Safaitic inscriptions in the name 
of the deity Shai' al-Kawm “support of the people”, 
see Lidzbarski, Ephemeris fiir semitische Efigra- 
phik, i., Index s. v. — According to some lexico- 
graphers the word applies in the first place to 
men; evidence for this opinion is afforded by 
passages from literatuie where K. is used in op- 
position to nisdd (women). The terra does not 
primarily suggest the meaning of nation. A man’s K. 
are his shfa and his ^ashira {Lisdn). In this 
limited sense the word occurs also in the well 
known tradition: “Who clings to a K. without 
the permission of his maxuali {fatroni), is cursed 
by Allah, the angels and the prophets” (BukhSti, 
Fadd'il al-Madina, bab l). — Used without ar- 
ticle it has the same meaning as English “people!’, 
French “gens” and German “I.eute”, e. g. sura 
5, 63: “People who do not understand”; cf. 8,66; 
9, 61 (also with the article I2, g?)- The plural has 
the same meaning. In a tradition it is said: “There 
will be people {akivdm) in my community, who 
will proclaim licentiousness regarding women and 
wine” (Bukhari, Ashriba, bab 6). 

In the Kur’an the term is chiefly used in con- 
nection with the prophets, Muhammad’s prede- 
cessors : the people of Ibrahim, Ltlt, Nuh (e. g. 
"I, 146; II, 91; 22, 43; 26, 105, 160; 3^1 <•), 
their unbelieving contemporaries. In this sense it 
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is also used in connectiou with Muhammad him- 
self". “Thy people declare Him a lie, though He 
is the Truth” (sura 6, ee). The same use of the 
term is to be found in Hadith, e. g. Bukhari, 
AnbyiS"^ bab 19, 31, 54 etc. 

K. is, however, also used in a sense that comes 
nearer to the modern conception of “people”, e. g. 
in the tradition referring to one of the festivals: 
“Every K. has its festival, and this is ours” 
(Bukhari, ^Idain^ bab 3). Al-Kawm with the ar- 
ticle has sometimes an emphatic meaning, e. g. 
Ahmad b. Hanbal, Musnad^ v. 72, where Tufail, 
one of 'A’i.sha’s brothers, relates a dream which 
he had. He dreamt that he passed by some Jews 
and said to them: “Veiily, ye would be the 
people, were it not that ye pretend that 'Uzair 
(Ezra) is the son of Allah”. They answered: “And 
ye would be the people, were it not that ye say: 
Ma shd’ Allah iva-nid shc^ Muhammad" ^ etc. 

In At chin (Atjeh) the term has acquired a 
peculiar form and use: kawdm has here the ge- 
nealogical meaning of “all those who descend 
from one man in the male line”, see Snouck 
Hurgronje, The Achehnese^ Index s. v. kawdm. 

For special meanings of the word see Dozy, 
Supplement.^ s. v. (A. J. Wensinck) 

ai.-KAWS = the bow; in Arabic geometry 
the arc of the circle; in astronomy the con- 
stellation of Sagittarius, the ninth sign of 
the Zodiac (Greek I.atin Arcitenens or 

Sagittarius). (H. Suter) 

KAWS KUZAH (a.), the rainbow. The 
ancient Arabian deity Kuzah [q.v.] who is described 
as ihaitiin (devil) was a thundergod who shot 
hail-arrows from his bow and then hung the 
latter on the clouds. He is found in the com- 
bination Kaws Kuzah., rainbow. Kuzah is also in 
popular belief the angel who looks after the 
clouds. Other names of the rainbow are: Allah’s 
bow, the bow of the prophet of God, bow of the 
heavens, bow of the clouds (ghamam., muzn\ signs 
of heaven {^ald^im al-samif). It is also called 
kaws kazf {kazcf are the separated parts of a 
cloud). Quite different in origin are the names 
kustdn (dust), kustdnl., kustaldni and kustalaniya. 
Muslim scholars include the rainbow among the 
dthdr al-ttlwtya., the upper phenomena. The rain- 
bow is usually opposite the spectator, while the 
sun is at his back and there is a dark cloud or 
wall behind drops of water; the drops may be in 
a cloud or formed at springs, water-wheels, in 
turbulent rivers where spray is formed, in the 
steam of baths or in water which is ejected from 
the mouth in a spray (see Beitr. F., lac. cit.). 
Frequent reference is made to a description by 
Ibn Sina (see E. Wiedemann and M. Horten, lac. 
cit.^ among others) who was on the top of a very 
high hill at the foot of which lay a vast bank of 
mist. The sun was above the hill and Ibn Sina 
saw a rainbow on the mist below him. 

Numerous descriptions of rainbows oc- 
cur in literature e. g. in the Hamasa (F. Tuch, 
Z. D, M. tr., iii. 200 sgg.)^ also by the HamdSnid 
Saif al-Dawla (333 — 356 = 944 — 967) and by the 
poet Wa^wa^ (J 390 = 999; see F. Dieterici, rJ/»- 
tanabbl und Saif al-Daula aus der Edelperle des 
Tha’^alibi dargestellt., Leipzig 18475 P- 129 “*’^ * 75 )' 

The more or less strictly scientific studies 
of the rainbow are also numerous. Hadjdjt Khalifa 
(JCashf al-Zunun., iv., N®. 9,640) quotes a special 
'Ilm Kaws Pf^^oh (science of the rainbow) he 

The Encyolopaedia of Islam, II. 


deals with all questions that can arise. According 
to him, “it investigates how the rainbow is 
formed, the reason why it is formed and whyit 
is circular; further the reason for the difference 
in its colours, why it appears after rain at the 
end of a day and why it is often seen by day 
but only rarely at night by moonlight. It further 
investigates the astrological significance {al-ahkam) 
of its appearance”. Descriptions on similar lines 
are found, for example, in the works of al-Kazwint 
(^Adp^ib al-Makhlukdt., ed. Wustenfeld, p. 98; 
Kosmagraphie, transl. Ethe, p. 201), in the Ba- 
sePil Ikhwdn al-^fif^ Bombay 1305, ii. 52 ryy. (cf. 
F. Dieterici, Die Naturanschauung der Araber., 
Berlin 1861, p. 87); also by Shihab al-Din Ahmad 
b. Idris al-Karafi (f 684 == 1285/1286) in his Kitdb 
al-Istibsdr flmd tudrikuhu 'l-Absdr\ and in the 
Risala fl Kaws Kuzah of Husam al-Din al-Takatl 
(about 850= 1446; see Berlin Catalogue by Ahl- 
wardt,N®. 5691); two anonymous works are published 
by Cheikho (al-Machriq^ 1912, xv. 736 — 744). 
A considerable section in a meteorological work 
(Ahlwardt, Berlin Catalogue, N“. 6054) and no 
doubt many other passages deal with our phe- 
nomenon. The most important and most com- 
prehensive work, however, is from the pen of 
Ibn Sina in his Shif^ (see the Bibll). 

The descriptions of the rainbow are in 
general very accurate. Not only the simple rain- 
bow but also the double and even triple are 
described. The first is said to be produced by the 
sun’s rays themselves, the second by the rays 
shining through the rays from the first and the 
third by the rays from the first two ; the bows 
therefore are successively weaker. It is emphasised 
that the rainbow is not always composed of the 
same colours, a phenomenon which has recently 
been fully investigated by M. Pernter. It is also 
mentioned that the rainbow is particularly beautiful 
when the sun is on the horizon. 

The older treatment of the theory of the rain- 
bow goes back to Aristotle, with whose meteor- 
ological works the Arabs were acquainted. Hiabit 
b. Kurra is said to have translated a commentary 
by Athafruditus = Epaphroditos(?) on Aristotle’s 
essay on the rainbow (Ibn al-KiftI, p. 59 )- Aristotle 
is followed by Ibn SinS, Ibn al-Haitham, al-Karafi 
etc., although in many details they make additions 
and corrections to his views. It is always assumed 
that the rainbow is produced by beams of light 
or visual rays which are regularly reflected on 
the raindrops, on very minute reflecting surfaces. 
Later Kamal al-Din al-FarisI [q. v.] gave a bril- 
liant exposition of the correct explanation, as tar 
as was possible in the general state of knowledge 
in his day, when the dispersion of light was un- 
known. Like us he says that the light is once or 
twice reflected in the interior of the globule of 
water and then radiates out from it; thus we 
have the main and secondary rainbow. He also 
endeavours to investigate the cau.se of the colours 
although, of course, not satisfactorily. By experi- 
ments he proves the correctness of his results, 
which are on a much higher level than those of 
Tbeodoricus of Freiberg (about 1300). 

From kuzah comes a word takazlh (the word 
is not takazigh, as I said in the Archh' fur die 
Geschichte der Naturw. und Technik. 1902, iii. 9). 
It means “showing the colours of the rainbow” 
or briefly “the colours of the rainbow”. It is de- 
fined by Kamal al-Din as “different graduated 
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colours in the region between blue, green, yellow, 
red, smoke-coloured white, that is, as regards 
sensual perception”. 

The rainbow is also given an astrological 
significance according to the zodiacal sign in 
which it appears. In the ram it means pl.igue 
and death (Ahlwardt, Berlin Catalogue, N®. 5906, 
al^Kawl ^ala Till Kaws Kuzah\ In another MS. 
(N®. 59*55 2) it is said that in September a rain 
bow indicates great tyranny and oppression. 

Bibliography. I. Goldziher, Abh, zur 
arabischen Philologie., *896, i. 113; E. Wiede- 
mann, Beitr. El, Auszugt aus arabischen Bn- 
cyclopaedien., in the Sitz. Ber. P. Med. Soz. Erlg., 
1905, xxxvii. 423—434; do., Bei/r. .Y/X., 
Brechung des Lichtes in Kageln nach Ibn al- 
Haitham uttd Kamal al-Din al-Fdrisi, ibid., 
19*0, xlii. 15 — 38; do., Theorie des Pegenbogens 
von Ibn al-Haitham.^ ibid., 1914, xlv. 39 — 56; 
do., Zur Oplik von Kamdl al-Din.^ in the Arckiv 
fitr die Geschichte der Naturwisscnschaften nna 
Technik.^ iii. 161—177; do., Arabise he 

Studien iiber den Regenbogen.^ ibid., 1912, iv. 
453 — 460 (further references are given here); 
M. Horten and E. Wiedemann, AvicennCs Lehre 
vom Regenbogen nach seinem Werk a!-Shifa\ in 
the Meteorol. Zeitschr.., 1913, p. 533 — 544; 
I. Wurschmidt, Die Brennkugel, in the Mon, its- 
hefte fiir den naturzvissenschaftl. Unterrichl 
* 9 * 1 , iv. 93 **35 do., Dietrich von Freiberg 

iiber den Regenbogen and die durch seine Slrahlen 
erzeugten Eindrucke.^ in the Beitrage zur Gesch. 
der Philosophic des Mittelalters.^ *9*4, xii., part 
S— 6 ; G. Hellmann, Neudrucke von Schriflen 
aber Meteorologie, etc., N®. 15; the passages 
mentioned from the Ras^il Ikhwdn al-§afa\ 
from Dieterici, p. 23 — 41, and from al-Kazwini 
from Ethd, p. 127— 142; Mallon, KaxvsKuzah, 
m al-Machnq^ 1900, iii. 241 note; O. Gilbert 
Die meteorologischen Theorien des griechischen 
Aller/ums, Leipzig 1901, p. 600 sqq. (for a 
comparison of the Arab views with those of the 

WiEDE.%(ANN) 

KAWSARA, a small volcanic island in the 
Mediterranean Sea between Sicily and Tunis (60 
mil« south of Cape Granitola and 45 miles east 
of Cape Bon [Ras .Addar] ; area 40 sq. miles), 
now c.alled Pantellaria. The name Kawsara 
(variously written in the MSS.) goes back to 'the 
classical Cossyra (cf. Pauly-Wissowa’s Realenzyklo- 
pdihe der klass. Altertumswiss.^ xi. 1503) The 
island, famous for its antiquities (cf. Orsi, Pantel- 
laria in Monumenti dei Lined, 1899, ix. 450—530) 
was already important in ancient times for inter- 
course between Sicily and the African coast and 
played an important part during the conquest and 

a always 

attacked from Africa. The first conquest of Kaw- 

?ara by the Arabs as well as their expedition to 
Sicily under Mu aw.ya b. Khudaidj in the time of 
the Caliph Mu'awiya (Ibn Khaldun, X. all /bar 

according to’ 

the Aghlabid Ibn al-Katta'; al-Baladhuri, ed. de 
oeje, p. 235, does not mention the island) was 
only transitory; the Byzantines soon recaptuL it 
f i ^-.“l-^-s-alik, Bibl. ArablsiZa, 
p. * 3 ). According to Ibn Taghribirdi (ed. luyn- 
bol Leiden 1885, i. 136) 'All's murderer,-^ Ibn 
luldjam, w-as banished to Kawsara. ‘'Abd al-Malik 
b. Katan the general of the Caliph 'Abd al-Malik 
recaptured the island from the Rum (al-Tldianl,’ 


Rihta^ Ihld, A).-Stc.^ p. 375) hut Muslim rule 
Wvib only lirinly cst.ihlishcd uiiilcr the A^jhlabid 
Ziyadat Allah who^e icprc-teiualive, Asad h. al- 
Furat, captured Sicily (210—213 — «25--S28) and 
Kawsara (Ihu i'Uialdi'in, Av. (//.). In 220 (835) 
an expedition against the isl.md was once again 
necessary (Ibn al-Alhir, A'. 7 /y//V, ed. Tornberg 
239). In tlie two following centuries Kawsara 
was partly converted to UL\m. Its harbour was a 
naval base for the Arabs. Their ships were often 
wrecked in its vicinity. When the power of the 
Muslims began to ilecline, Kawsara was again ex- 
posed to raids by Christian states (e. g. 4S1 ^ I088 
by the Pisans and (lenoe-se; Iljn al-.Athfr, Kdmil^ 
X. no). When Sicily had entirely passed out of 
Muslim hands, the i.sland was taken in 516 
(1122/23) ^>y Cieorge of Antioch, Roger II of 
Sicily s admiral, on his fir.st campaign against the 
Zirid al-IIasan b. '"All [q. v.] in Mahdiya j the is- 
land served him as a base for tlie capture of this 
town in 543 (1148) (11)11 al-Athir, A'Jw/ 7 , xi. 82). 

The Arab geographers tell us very little about 
Kawsara. 1 he distance from Sicily and the African 
coast is usually given as a day’s journey; the 
harbour is celebrated (al-Idrisi), The production 
of figs, cotton and mastic is often mentioned 
(Abu ’I-hida’). The Muslim inhabitants remained 
there after the Norman conquest as dAimmi's of 
the Franks (al-^Umarl, Mamlik al-Absdr\ al-An- 
dalusi), Down to the xviii^h century the Arabic 
language was spoken on the island of Pantellaria; 
it has exercised a considerable influence on the 
local Italian dialect (above, i. 419; Gregorio and 
Seybold in Studi glottolo^r'ici ii. [1901], 

225 — 238). Amari has published a tomb inscrip- 
tion from Pantellaria (Af' epigrafi Arabiche di 
Sicilia^ Palermo 1S79, P- Il8 ryf/.). 

Bibl t 0 g r a p k y : M. Amari , Bibliotheca 
Arabo-Sicula ^ Leip/,ig 18S7, and the Italian 
translation, I'urin and Rome 1880 — 1889; cf. 
Index, s. v. Pantellaria; do., Storia dei MusuU 
mani di Sicilia. (J. H. KrameRS) 

KAWTHAR, a word used in Sura cviii, i after 
which this Sura is called Surat al-Kaivthar. Kawthar 
is a faxd'al form from katkara.^ of which other 
examples occur in Arabic (e. g. nawfal\ further 
examples in Brockelmann, Grttndriss der verglei- 
chenden Grammatik.^ i. 344). The word, which also 
occurs in the old poetry (e.g. the examples in Ibn 
Hi^am, ed. Wiistenfeld, p. 261, and Nbldeke- 
Schvvally, Geschichte des Qorans^ i. 92), means 
“abundance* and a whole series of Muslim authori- 
ties therefore explain al-Kawthar in Sura cviii. i 
as al-^air al~katkir (see Ibn Hisham, op, cit,\ al- 
Tabari, Tafslr.^ xxx. 180 sq.). But this quite correct 
explanation has not been able to prevail in the 
Tafslr. It has been thrust into the background 
by traditions according to which the Prophet him- 
self explained Kawthar to be a river in Paradise 
(see so early as Ibn Hisham, p. 261 below, and 
notably al-Tabari, Tafstr.^ xxx. 1 79) or Muhammad 
says that it was a water-basin intended for him 
personally and shown to him on his ascension to 
Paradise (al-Tabarl, Tafsir,^ xxx. 1 80), which latter 
view al-Tabari considers the most authentic. Even 
the earliest Sura’s (Ixxvii. 41; Ixxxviii. 12 etc.) 
know of rivers that flow through Paradise, but it 
is not till the Medina period that they are more 
minutely described, notably in Sura xlvii. ii : “there 
are rivers of water which does not smell foul; 
rivers of milk the taste whereof does not change; 
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and rivers of wine, a pleasure for those that diink, 
and rivers of clarified honey.” These rivers corres- 
pond to the rivers of oil, milk, wine and honey, 
which had already been placed in Paradise by 
Jewish and Christian eschatolofjyj the only difference 
is that Muhammad replaced oil by water; in 
Arabia pure water was not to be taken for granted 
and besides it was necessary to mix with the wine 
of Paradise (see Horovitz, Das koranische Paradies^ 
p. 9). When, after the Prophet’s death, eschatological 
explanations of the “abundance” of Sura cviii. I 
began to be made, al-Kawthar was identified as 
one of the rivers of Paradise and when we find 
in one of the versions quoted in al-Tabarl’s Tafsir 
that “its water is whiter than snow and sweeter 
than honey” or “and its water is wine”, etc. we 
have obviously an echo of Sura xlvii. ii. But they 
did not stop at simply transferring these Kur’anic 
descriptions to the Kawthar but the imagination 
of later writers gave the river of Paradise a bed 
of pearls and rubies and golden banks and all sorts 
of similar embellishments. According to a later 
view (see Ahwdl al-Kiydma^ ed. Wolff, p. 107), 
all the rivers of Paradise flow into the Hawd al- 
Kawthar which is also called Nahr Muhammad^ 
because, as we have seen above, it is the Pro- 
phet’s own. 

Bibliography, given in the article. 

(J. Horovitz) 

KAWUKLU, “the man with the tawuk"., a 
character in the Orta Oynu. 

The Turkish word kawuh means the inner cap- 
shaped part of a certain kind of headgear, a 
rather high cap around which the headdress pro- 
per, the sarik.^ is wound ; a cap like this could 
be of different shapes; it either culminated in a 
rounded top or in a flat surface ; sometimes also it 
was wider at the top than on the bottom. It was 
usually made of wadded felt in perpendicular strips 
narrowing towards the top. These kawuk'% were 
worn by officers of different ranks in the Janis- 
saries. They varied in form, colour and name 
according to rank. For further details see Mahmud 
Shawket, Osmatili Teshklldt we-Kiydfet-i '^askerl- 
yesi.^ Stambul 1325, i. 29 sqq. Other professions 
also had particular kawuk's, ; thus there were 
molla.^ katib and pashalik kawughu or, from the 
shape , one talked of iepeli kawuk , while dal 
kawuk acquired the special meaning of parasite. 
The word kawuk (plur. kawdwik) has even pene- 
trated into Arabic. 

Kawuklu, “the man with the kawuk'\ has 
acquired a special significance as one of the two 
principal characters in the Turkish folkplay of 
Orta Oynu. It is not till last century that we 
are at all minutely acquainted with the Orta-play 
and the names Orta and Kawuklu do not seem 
to be any older. According to a tradition, the 
character of the Kawuklu was first introduced by 
a certain otherwise unknown Shiikri, in place ot 
a character called Nekre whose main feature is 
said to have been a fondness for opium. Kawuklu 
is the real comic figure in the Orta-play and 
plays a part like that of Karagoz [q. v.} in the 
shadow-play. Peshekar, the other principal character 
in the Orta Oynu, is, on the other hand, the 
real director of the piece, a kind of stage 
manager, who always appears first on the stage 
and corresponds roughly to the Ha^jiwad of the 
shadow-play. 

The costume of the Kawuklu is sometimes de- 


sciibed in the pieces themselves. Its chief feature 
is a high kawuk on his head. This is usually 
flattened above, red in colour and made of strips 
(dilimli) sewn together, almost like a top-hat without 
the lower brim. The kawuk is jokingly compared 
to a taudir.^ the Turkish stove of similar shape. 
A shawd called agabani, made of wool and silk, 
is wound round the kawuk. The kaftan {djubbe') 
of the Kawuklu and his trousers are also of red 
cloth while his under-garment {entari) is of striped 
woollen cloth or silk {yhaat shetarisi or alti parmak'). 
An ordinary shawl is used as girdle. The Kawuklu 
wears yellow Turkish saffron leather slippers {iedik 
papu.sh) usually with heels, over the leather stock- 
ings called mesi. He usually carries an umbrella 
made of different coloured parts. In modern limes 
moie and more of the old dress has been lost 
and even the kawuk has had to give place to a 
fez with a long tassel. 

In the play the Kawuklu is usually a shop- 
keeper, artisan or a servant. I.ike Karagoz he is 
responsible for the grotesque and comic element. 
He misunderstands the remarks of the other 
players, especially the Peshekar, in substance as 
well as language, carries out orders in a stupid 
fashion, coarsens sentiments or twists them into 
the obscene. He is tactless and stupid, especially 
when he has to be on good behaviour among 
high class people, but in his turn demands ex- 
aggerated respect even from his friend, whom he 
treats badly, and is very capricious. If he de- 
scribes his experiences, he exaggerates tremendously 
but unmercifully disparages any presents that have 
been given to him etc. If he is caught in a trick 
he usually succeeds in escaping by some of his 
thousand shifts. A further favourite source of 
humour is the imitation of foreign voices and 
dialects, taklid (Ewliya, i. 645 ryy., gives the 
name to Orta-like plays of his time), sometimes 
with the addition of disguises. It seems that the 
players were originally foreigners and non-Muslims 
and in the older period the business was still 
considered unseemly and it is regretted when a 
Muslim earns his livelihood in this way. 

All his pranks have to be improvised by the 
player, only a rough outline of the piece being 
given. The part of the Kawuklu makes the greatest 
demand upon the player and only a few really 
great actors have succeeded in playing the part 
to the general satisfaction. The most famous was 
a certain Hamdi at the end of last century and 
in most of the texts known to us from that period 
the Kawuklu is often addressed simply as Hamdi. 

Bibliogr ap hy. Jacob, Turkische Volks- 
litteratur., Berlin 1901, p. 38 sqq\ KUnos, Orta- 
ayaunau., Budapest 1888; do., Anatoliai kepek.^ 
Budapest 1891, p. 104; do.. Das turkische Volks- 
schauspul Orta ojnu., Leipzig 1908, with pictures; 
Horovitz, Spuren griechischer Mimen im Orient.^ 
Berlin 1905, p. 32 sq. 

_(Walther Bjorkman) 
KAWURD B. DA^UD CAGHRIBEG, some- 
times also called Kara Arslanbeg, the founder of 
the line of SaldjuVs of Kirman. The first year of his 
reign is usually given as 433 (1041). Perhaps it was 
he and not Ibrahim Inal (cf. Ibn al-A thir, ed. Tornberg, 
ix. 349) who led the Ghuzz. who came to Kirman 
in 434, but he did not succeed in establishing 
himself there then, for the lord of this province, 
the Buyid Abu Kslidjar [q. v.], was informed of 
the raid and sent troops who put the Ghuzz to 
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flight. It was not till some years later (440 = 1048) 
after the death of Abu Kalidjar, that the capital 
of the country, Bardaslr, where Bahram b. Lash- 
karsitan commanded for the Buyids, was taken and 
henceforth the land belonged to Kawurd. By a 
stratagem he was able to subjugate the rude tribes 
of the Kufs and Kufadj, who dw'elled in the 
Garmslr (the hot region). He also waged war in 
Sistan and in Pars, in the latter country with the 
chief of the Shabankara Fadloya — on him cf. Ibn 
al-Balkhi, ed. Le Strange and Nicholson, p. 166 — ■ 
and with the assistance of the Amir of Hormuz 
even sent troops across the Gulf to the coast of 
Arabia who conquered '^Oman so that his successors 
ruled there till 537 (1142 — 43). He was an energetic 
ruler in every respect and maintained order in the 
land and acquired merit by making wells and 
building towers to serve as landmarks in the desert. 
One of these towers still stands between Gurg and 
Fahradj (cf. P. M. Sykes, Ten Thousand Miles in 
Persia or Eight Years in Iran^ p. 418). But in 
the end his ambition proved his downfall. Even 
during the reign of his brother Alp Arslan, he 
could scarcely bring himself to acknowledge his 
suzerainty but when the latter came twice to Kirman 
(456 = 1064 and 459 = 1067) he did not dare 
throw down the gauntlet but showed himself sub- 
missive. But as soon as he heard that his brother 
had fallen (1072) and that his son Malik-shah had 
succeeded him he collected his forces and marched 
against him. The two armies met near HamadhSn. 
Kawurd’s troops were put to flight, he was taken 
prisoner and strangled. The best account of this 
battle, which was fought on Cjumads I 26, 
466 = Jan. 27, 1074 (according to Ibn al-Alhir, x.53, 
in gha'ban = April), is contained in the Zubdat 
al-Tawarikh^ B. M. MS., fol. 33. The victor, how- 
ever, left the sons of Kawurd in possession of 
Kirman. 

Bibliography. In addition to the sources 
quoted in the article; Reateil de textes rel. a 
Vhistolre des SeldJ., i. 2 sqq.-, cf. in addition 
Houtsma jn the Z.D.M. G., xx.rix. 367 sqq. 
KAWWAS, an Arabic word meaning originally 
archer, then arquebusier, finally, like the French 
archer., came to mean military police. The form 
ka-wwus (with sad) is found in the loot Nights 
(Dozy, Suppl.). The word is applied in the Levant 
specially to the military police, called in French 
cawQs or sometimes janissaires (because before 
the abolition of the latter, they were chosen from 
their ranks), detached to act as guards to em- 
bassies and consulates. They go in front of the 
head of the embassy or consulate when he goes 
into the town, whether officially or not, and make 
way for him in the crowded streets and bazaars. 
In Turkish they are called T'arrril-ff. In terms of 
articles 45 and 50 of the renewal in 1740 of the 
treaty between France and the Ottoman Empire, 
known as the capitulations, the ambassadors and 
consuls may employ such janissaries as they please 
without their being forced to use any who do not 
rait them (T. X. Bianchi, Nouveau Guide de la 
Coewersation., Paris 1852, p. 273—274), The re- 
gulations of Safar 23, 1280, fixed the number of 
native that the consulates could employ, on account 
of their privileges, at 4 yasak-ci for consulates 
general and consulates in the chief towns of pro- 
vinces, 3 for ordinary consulates and 2 for vice- 
consulates or consulate agencies. Their appointment 
IS notified to the governor-general of the province 


who keeps a regi.ter of the n.imes of those employed 
(Aristarchi-hcy , Ottomant, Constanti- 

nople 1873 — iSSS, IV. 15 sqq.). 

Bibliography. Destr. de P Egypt e., Paris 

1822, xvin. t, 326 — 327. (Cu Huart) 

KAYA. [See KErKjiun.v]. 

KAYI, the name of one of the 24 tribes 
of the (ihiizz [q. V.] or Ughuz from which 
the Ottoman ruling house is descended. Cf. the 
pettinent text of the Tasoaiikh-i .ll-i Seldjuk and 
the Kituh-i Dedc Korkud in the Zap , xix. 077. 
Mahmud Kash.ghaii f^Diunin In ghat al-Turk, i. 56) 
still has the old form Kayigh, which refutes the 
identification proposed by J. Marquart (Abh. Ges. 
IV. Gottingen, Ncue Folge, xiii /i. 39 sqq.) with 
the Kai mentioned by al-Biruni and al-‘^Awfi in 
the extreme east. The Kai are regarded by Marquart 
as turkicised Mongols {op. cit., p. 88) which also 
(he says, op. cit., p. 191) explains “the role which the 
blood-stained and fratricidal r.ace of Osman and Ot- 
toman people have played in history”. That the Kai 
were Mongols is very probable. They are eited by 
MahmOd Kashgharl {op. cit., i. 30) with the Tatar 
and others among the peoples who speak a language 
of their own, although they also knew Turkish; 
but the Oghuz tribe of Kayigh or Kayl had cer- 
tainly nothing to do with the Kai. 

(W. Barthold) 

KAZ (t.), goose, occurs also in geographical 
names such as Kaz Dagh, the Caucasus [see Kabk]. 

KAZA. [See kada’]. 

KAZAK (t.), robber, disturber of the 
peace, adventurer; on these and other mean- 
ings see W. Radloff, Versttch eines Wbrterbuches 
der turk. Dialecte, ii. 364. The existence of the 
word in Turkish can be first shown in the ninth 
(xvth) century. During the civil turmoils under the 
Timurids the pretenders, in contrast to the actual 
rulers, were called kasak: those who would not 
accept the verdict of fortune but led the life of 
an adventurer at the head of their men; cf., for 
example, the mention of the kaeak years {kazakltk) 
of Sultan Husain, afterwards ruler of Khurasan, in 
j the Babur-Nama, ed. Beveridge, p. 1 73 S infra. 
The name kazak is also applied to whole bodies 
of people, who had separated from their princes 
and kinsmen; in the Tarikh-i Rashidi (transl. 
E. D. Ross, especially p. 82 and 272) the Ozbeg, 
who had abandoned their Khan Abu ’ 1 -Khair 
(cf. the article), are called Ozbeg-Kazak or simply 
Kazak; the latter name has been retained by 
their descendants as an ethnic to the present 
day (cf. the art. kirgiz). In Russia the word 
kazak first appears about the same time as in 
Central Asia (in the second half of the xv'h century) 
and is probably borrowed from Turkish although it 
appears in Russian in a larger number of meanings; 
thus individuals without kinsmen or possessions 
were called kazak even although they did not lead 
a wandering or marauding life; the word, therefore, 
had not yet the exclusively military meaning which 
it had afterwards. The word Cossack, used in 
Western Europe, is the result of the Little Russian 
and Polish pronunciation. No certain etymological 
explanation of the word kazak has yet been given. 
The last suggestion by N. Marr { 2 urnal Min. N or . 
Prosv., 1915, June, p. 286), according to which 
the old Caucasian ethnic Kasog mentioned in the 
Russian annals under 6473 = 965 is preserved in 
^zak, is a hypothesis which can hardly be accepted 
by the historian. (W. Barthold) 
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KAZAN, also written Kazan, in the xvth and 
xvith centuries the capital of a Tatar princi- 
pality, in the xi.\th centiuy a Russian university 
town, now capital of the Tatar Soviet Republic. 
According to legend, the town was built by liatu. 
In 1391 Kazan was destrojed by Russian free- 
booters from Novgorod, and again in 1399 by the 
Piince Ywriy Dmitriyewic. About 1445 a powerful 
kingdom was founded here by Ulu-Muhammad and 
his son Mahmudek (in Russian works Makhmutek) 
who had been banished from the Golden Horde; 
in the same year (1445), in which Ulu Muhammad 
captured the Russian Grand Duke Wasiliy, Kazan, 
where a prince called 'Air Beg was ruling, was 
captured by Mahmudek. In 1446 Ulu Muhammad 
was killed by Mahmudek; two other sons of Ulu 
Muhammad, Kasim and Ya kub, had to flee to 
Russia from their brother, where Kasim founded a 
local dynasty in Kasimov [q. v.] which is called 
after him. Like many later pretenders who sought 
refuge in Russia, Kasim took part on the Russian 
side in the wars against Kazan. Mahmudek died 
about 1464 and was succeeded by his sons, first 
Khalil, then Ibrahim. In 1468 even Wiabka had 
to submit to Khan Ibrahim but in the following 
year the campaign look a more favourable turn 
for Russia; Ibrahim had to make peace and restore 
their freedom to all the Russian prisoners in Kazan. 
Ibrahim’s successor was his son Ilham; in 1487 
his brother Muhammad Amin appeared before 
Kazan with a Russian army; after a siege of three 
weeks Ilham had to surrender and was sent with 
his wife to Wologda; Muhammad Amin was in- 
stalled as Khan in his place. In 1496 the KhSn 
and with him the Russian party was driven out 
by an invasion of Siberian Tatars under Mamuk; 
after the victory of the Russians — at the request 
of the people of Kazan — it was not Muhammad 
Amin but his brother "Abd al-Latif that w.as in- 
stalled as WjSn but by 1502 ‘Abd al-Latif was 
brought back to Russia and the throne restored 
to KbSn Muhammad Amin. In 1505 the KhSn 
rebelled against Russian suzerainty and killed or 
robbed the Russian merchants who came to the 
annual fair in Kazan; the Tatars advanced as far 
as Nijni-Novgorod. In 1506 a Russian array was 
defeated; while a second campaign was being 
prepared the old relations weie restored by a treaty 
of peace in 1507. Muhammad Amin died in 1518, 
'Abd al-Latif had died the previous year; with 
them the dynasty founded by Ulu Muhammad 
became extinct. 

The following decades were a period of al- 
most uninterrupted lighting between the pretenders 
supported by Russia, the brothers Shah 'All (.so 
on his tomb in Kasimov, not Shaikh "All) and 
Pjan 'All, who had come from Astrakhan to 
Russia, and the national party supported by the 
Crimean Tatars and the Noghai. The latter won 
their biggest victories in 1521; Shah 'All was 
driven out by prince .Sahib Girai who came from 
the Crimea; the brothers Muhammad Girai from 
the Crimea and Sahib Girai from Kazan advanced 
up to Moscow; the Grand Duke Wasiliy abandoned 
his capital; a peace was concluded in his name 
by the Tatar prince Peter, a convert to Chris- 
tianity, by which the Russian government bound 
itself to pay tribute to the Khan of the Crimea. 
The Russian prisoners were sold as slaves by the 
Crimean Tatars in Kafa and by the people ol 
Kazan in Astrakhan. In 1524 .Sahib Girai went 


to the Crimea and left his thirteen year old son 
.Safa Girai in Kazan. The only original document 
that survives from the period of the principality 
of Kazan dates from the brief reign of .Sahib 
Girai; it is a decree dated .S.rfar 13, 929 (=: Jan. 

*1 1523)1 confirming a family as Tai that is 

nobles freed from all taxes. The taxes are detailed 
so that the document is of some importance for 
the domestic history of the principality. 

After vain efforts to come to an agreement 
with Russia, .Safa Girai was driven from the throne 
by the Russian paity in 1 5 30; at the wish of the 
people it was not Shah ‘All but Ifjan ‘All that 
was elected Khan; he was killed m 1535 in a 
rising of the national paity, .Safa Girai recalled 
and supported by Ins father Sahib Giiai, then 
Khan of the Crimea. The Russian attempts to 
restore their suzerainty had therefore for a long 
time no success; it was only in the year 1546 
that Safa Girai was driven out and Shah ‘.Ah put 
in his place; but Safa Girai returned immediately 
after the departure of the Russians and held the 
throne till his death in 1549. He was succeeded 
by his two year old son Utemish, who was taken 
to Russia in the following year, christened by 
the name of Alexander and lived till 1566. The 
brief and cruel reign of Sljah 'Alt ended with his 
banishment. Vadiyar Muhammad, a prince born in 
Astrakhan, was summoned from the land of the 
Noghai to Kazan as KJjan. The Grand Duke Iwan 
who had already conducted two unsuccessful cam- 
paigns (1548 and 1550) against Kazan now ap- 
peared before the town with a larger army ; after 
hard fighting Kazan was stormed on Oct. 2, * 552 , 
and all armed men put to death. 

The conquered town retained its former ap- 
pearance and its military importance under Russian 
rule for a long time. The town had ten gates and 
a citadel separated from the other quarters of the 
town by a ditch; the old wooden wall was re- 
placed by one of stone in 1555. The town was 
then about 600 cubits (= a mile) in length and 
500 cubits (1500 yards) in breadth. To injure 
the commercial importance of the city, the Russian 
government as early as 1524 had founded the 
annual fair at Nijni-Novgorod ; at the same time 
merchants were forbidden to go to the fair at 
Kazan. Christianity was industriously preached. 
Kazan was the see of an archbishop from 1555 
and later of a metropolitan. The immigration from 
Russia proper assumed considerable importance. 

Little is left of the old town ; a tower in the 
citadel still bears the name of the princess Suyun- 
bigi, wife of Safa Girai (she was previously married 
to iy.in '.All and later to Shah ‘Ah). Under the 
influence of national Tatar movement the memory 
of this princess is kept green; in 19 14 a bio- 
graphy of her appeared and a periodical for women 
is published under her name; but it is not de- 
finitely known when and how the tower received 
this name, and what paits date fiom the Tatar 
period and what from the Russian. During the 
xviii'h century Kazan had lost all military im- 
portance and was easily taken — with the ex- 
ception of the citadel — by I’ugaccv in July, 
1774; there were then 2,867 houses in it. Even 
at this dale Kazan was of much greater impor- 
tance than Nijni-Novgorod as a cetilie of govern- 
ment and of culture. The univer.sity founded in 
1804 became famous especially for its Oriental 
faculty (strictly the Oriental section of the faculty 
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of history and philology). In 1855, as a result of 
the opening of the Oriental faculty in the L ni- 
versity of St. Petersburg, instruction in Oriental 
languages in the university of Kazan was stopped 
and the library and other accessories for the must 
part brought to St. Petersburg. 

Instruction in Muhammadan languages was re- 
sumed in the university of Kazan in 1S61. Ac- 
cording to the census of 1897, Kazan had 131,508 
inhabitants, in 1911 182,477, of whom 30.781 
were Tatars. 

Bibliography. Howorth, History of the 
Mongols.^ ii. 363 — 429; K. Tuks, A'ratkaya 
istoriya gorotia A'usa»/, Kazan 1817, reprinted 
in Kazan 1899; W. Welyaminow-Zernow, /:- 
sliedovaniya o kasimovskikh tzar‘akh i tzare- 
vicakh^ i., 1863, Trudi Vast. Ota Arkh. Obshi..^ 
vol. ix., German transl. by J. Th. Zenker, 
Leipzig 1867; G. Kentzevic, Istoriya o Kauin- 
skom tzarstve i Kazanskiy lietopisetz^ .St. Peters- 
burg 1905, with survey of the literature; Hadi 
Atlasof, Kazan Khanli ghi^ Kazan 1 914, mainly 
from Russian sources; on p. 133 text of the 
edict of Sahib Girai (review in Zap,., xxiii. 
421 r^.); P. Zarinskiy, Ocerki drevnei Kazani., 
Kazan 1877; M. Khud'akow, Ocerki po istorie 
Kazanskago khanstva., Kazan 1923. On the uni- 
versity see especially N. P. Zagoskin, Istoriya 
Imp, Kazanskago universiteta., Kazan 1902; \V. 
Barthold, Material dPa istorii fakul'teta vast, 
yaztkov., iv., St. Petersburg 1909. 

_ (W. Barthold) 

^AZBEGl. A Persian copper coin worth, 
according to Chardin, the tenth part of a shahi. It 
is now obsolete. Chardin says, iv. 279 (Rouen, 
1723), the name means “the King’s money”, but 
see the titles Gosbeck and Cosbeague in Hobson- 
Jobson (revised ed.). Another form of the word 
seems to be KazbInI from Kazbin where they 
were coined (If. Beveridge.) 

KAZERUN, a town in Persia in the 
province of Fars, between the sea and Shir.az and 
55 miles from the latter at a height of 3,000 feet. 
It is supplied with water from wells and pipes as 
the district has no river. Its industiies used to be 
flourishing; it manufactured a kind of cotton called 
^atawl (\akut, iii. 288); it had a rich trade carried 
on by merchants for whom ‘Adud al-Dawla the Buyid 
had built a bourse and who had luxurious dwellings 
and pleasure-houses in the town and vicinity. A 
kind of date called djlldn was gathered there. At 
the present day it is surrounded by tobacco-flelds; 
there is a horse-market there frequented by the 
nonnad tribes. The principal mosque was built on 
a hill commanding the bazar. Among the tombs of 
saints venerated there, mention is made of that of 
^aikh Abu Ishak Ibrahim b. Shahriyar Kazeruni, 
patron of the sailors in Indian and Chinese seas, 
their protector from storms and pirates, a capacity 
which brought his zawiya abundance of ex-voto's 
(Ibn Battuta, ed. Paris, ii. 89). Twenty miles to 
the north are the ruins of Sabur; Kazerun began 
to rise in importance from the time Sabnr fell 
into ruins. The district was called Shul, a name 
that survives in the modern name Shulistan. In the 
vicinity there is a very salt lake full of fish which 
m the fourth (tenth) century was called Buhairat 
MQz (or Murak). 

Bibliography. Yakut, ed. Wustenfeld, iv. 

Barbier de Meynard, Dictionnaire de la 
Berse., p. 472 and note i; G. le Strange, The 


Lands of the L.astei ri Ca/iphiiie^ p. 266; J. P. 

Morier, SeiOnti Joturtew London 1818; K. S. 

Waring, A tour to Sheeitiz^ Ltunion 1S07, p. 22. 

(Ci. Hl'ari) 

KAZl-^^ASKER (a.t.), military judge, one 
of the highot offices in the judicial s)btem of the 
Ottoman empire; it.s IiuUIcm.s took juecedence im- 
mediately after the Shaikh al-I.slam, the chief oK 
the ''ulamri‘\ they are entitled Sadr ['pv., iv. 50] 5 
they are equal in rank to the vizier and mushir. 
They are entitled in written peliiion.s to be addressed 
as sentiihet-lu ‘‘your benevolence*'. There are two 
Kazi-LVbker, one of Kum-di and the other of 
Anatolia, ijcfore the reforms, the hist was in.spector- 
general of all the dedicated properties (lualfj except 
those of the two holy cities, when they become 
vacant {tnahlul^ by the decease of their admini- 
strators {tniitaiL'alli) \ since the tanzimat this duty 
has fallen upon the Minister of the Awkaf. 

The title Kazi-^Asker was created in 763 (1362) 
by Sultan Murad I in favour of the Kadi Kara 
Khabl Ijjendere-Ii ; this judge followed the Sultan 
in the army and exercised his functions in camp. 
After the capture of Constantinople, Mehmed II 
in 885 (1480) duplicated the post on the advice 
of the Crand Vizier Karamani Mehmed Pasha 
[q.v., ii. 745], jealous of the credit enjoyed by 
Manisii Celchesi; Muslib al-I)in Kastallanl and 
Hadjdji Hasanzade were the first holders of these 
new offices. The ^aikh al-Islam or Grand Mufti 
did not have pieccdence over them until the reign 
of Sultan Sulaiman al-Kantlni. They had the right 
to appoint all the kadi s and viudan is^ (professors 
of theology) except those of Constantinople, Brusa 
and Adrianople, the three succe.ssivc capitals of 
the empire; these nominations were reserved for 
the Grand Vizier. 

The Kazi-^Asker of Rum-ili dealt with the cases 
of Muslims in questions belonging to the capital 
while those of non-Muslims were left to the 
Kazi-^Asker of Anatolia. The importance of the 
first of tliese posts jnit the second to the back- 
ground. Ills competence extended to cases relating 
to estates, to debts of the state and interests of 
the treasury; down to the reign of Mahmud I his 
sphere of juiisdiction included the three Barbary 
regencies; his authority over the kadi’s of the 
Crimea was recognised by the treaty of Kainardje 
(*775) and the convention of Aineli-Kawak (March 
21, 1779). 

Bibliography’, d’Ohsson, Tableau de V em- 
pire othoinan,^ ii. 548; ir. 531; J. von Hammer, 
Hist, de Temp, olioman,^ iii. 309. 

(Cl. Huart) 

KAZI KUMUKH. [See kumuk]. 

KAZIMAIN, a town near Baghdad, one 
of the most celebrated of ShLa places of pilgrimage. 
It is a little over a thousand yards from the right 
bank of the Tigris, which there describes a loop. 
It is separated from the river by a girdle of gar- 
dens. Kazimain itself is prettily situated among 
palm-groves; there are also gardens almost with- 
out interruption in the direction of Baghdad. It 
is connected by a horse-tramway with the west 
side of Baghdad (Kar^iyaka; see the art. AL- 
KARKij) about three miles away, which was laid 
dow'n by the governor Midhat Pasha, who did a 
great deal for Baghdad (1869 — 72; cf. i. 

Quite recently Kazimain has also become a station 
on the Baghdad-Samarra railway, which runs along 
the right bank of the Tigris. Down to the World 
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War Kajimain was the seat of a ka^im-makam 
and the capital of a kada of the sandjak of 
Baghdad with a population of 25,000 (of whom 
5,000 are Shl'is); see Cuinet, op. cit. The number 
of inhabitants of the town itself Cuinet estimated 
at 6,000, Aubin (1907) at 7 — 8,000, of whom 
two-thirds were Persians. They are very fanatical; 
access to the sanctuaries is strictly forbidden to 
Christians. The Arab Beduin tribe of al-Madjama' 
encamps along the Tigris as far as Kazimain (see 
M. V. Oppenheim, op. cit.., ii. 71). 

The name Kazimain, a so-called dualis a potiori 
(cf. Wright, Grammar of the Arabic Language^., 

i. 190), means “the two Kazim’s”. The reference 
is to the two 'Alids buried here, Musa al-Kazim 
(d. 186 = 802) and Muhammad al-Djawgd (d. 
219 = 834), the seventh and ninth Imams of the 
Shi'a sect of the “Twelvers”; [cf. rntNA ' asharIva, 

ii. p. 563]. The place is often briefly cailed Kazim 
(also Ghadim in books of travel) or Kazimiye 
(Kazmiye); the name Imam Musa is also found. 
There is evidence of pilgrimage to these ‘Alid 
tombs as early as the seventh (thirteenth) century 
(in Ibn Khallikan). At the present day Kazimain 
is one of the four greatest sanctuaries 
of the Shi 'a. Its favourable position at the junc- 
tion of the roads to the three other Shi'a places 
of pilgrimage, Samarra in the north and Kerbela 
and Nadjaf in the south, accounts for the fact 
that many thousands of pilgrims pass through it 
annually. Frequently 25 — 30,000 believers as- 
semble here on one day. The throng is greatest 
during the first ten d.iys of the month of Mu- 
harram, which are specially dedicated to the me- 
mory of Husain and the 'Alids generally. One of 
the four Mudjtahids, the principal spiritual leaders 
of the ShTa, lives in Kazimain. 

The sanctuary of Kazimain is one of those ex- 
ceedingly splendid and rich temples which the 
'Irak owes to the Shi'a and for which Persia and 
Slil'a India supplied the necessary millions. With 
its domes covered with gold, the drums and the 
spires of its minarets it is visible to the traveller 
a long way off. Its present form faience covered, 
is due to the .Safawid Isma'il I (908 — 930 = 
1502 — 1524), whose family claimed descent from 
the Imam Musa al-Kazim (cf. above, ii. 544'’). 
The inscription published by Massignon, op. cit.., 
p. 99, of the year 926 (1519) refers to the 
complete transformation of the old building by 
the Shah. The restoration not quite completed by 
Isma'il was finished by the Ottoman Sultan Su- 
laiman I, who visited Baghdad in 941 (1534). 
The covering of the domes with golden tiles was 
done — according to the inscription in 12 1 1 
(1796) — by command and at the expense ot 
Shah Agha Muhammad Khan [q. v.], the founder 
of the Kadjar dynasty. On the occasion of his 
pilgrimage (1870) Shah Nasr al-Din had the gold 
plating on the principal dome and on the roofs 
of the minarets renewed ; cf. Cuinet , op. cit. 
The double cupola flanked by four minarets 
show’s that two saints are buried beneath it. Close 
to this mausoleum stands an isolated pavilion 
under which are shown the graves of Dja'far 
(formerly supposed to be that of Isma'il) and 
Ibrahim, sons of the Imam Musa. The cupola 
of this building is modern and a gift of the 
general of division Salim Pasha; cf. Massignon, 
op. cit.., p. 100. It may be noted here that there 
is also at Haditha on the Euphrates (between 'Ana 


and Hit) a small sanctuary which is said to contain 
the tomb of Muhammad, son of Musa al-Kazim; 
see Herzfeld in Sarre-Herzfeld, op. cit.., ii. 321. 
On the tomb of a certain Hamza b. Musa al- 
Kazim in Karyat al-Bashiya (in the 'Irak) cf. 
Massignon, op. cit.., p. 60. In the vicinity of 
Astarabadh [q. v.] there is also an Imam-zade 
(tomb-chapel) where a descendant of the Imam 
Musa called Imam Kazim is said to be buried; 
cf. Melgunof in the Z. D. M. G., xxi. 235, and in 
I)as sudliche Ufer des kaspischen Metres, Leipzig 
1868, p. It 9 — 120. 

Like the sepulchral mosques of other great 
places of pilgrimage that of Kazimain also is sur- 
rounded by a very broad court-yard (sakn) en- 
closed by a wall. This latter was rebuilt in 1298 
(1880), with the permission of the Turkish go- 
vernment, by a wealthy Persian named Farhad 
Mirza and adorned with ceramic work and in- 
scriptions containing whole suras ; cf. Massignon, 
op. cit., p. no. In the great court, in course of 
time, extensive buildings for the housing of nu- 
merous pilgrims have grown up, especially along 
the enclosing wall. In 1907 Aubin estimated the 
number of bazaars and caravanserais within the 
area of the sanctuary at forty-five. There are also 
a number of pretty coffee-houses. 

Adjoining the wall of the court-yard is a Sunni 
mosque with the tomb of the famous Hanafi 
lawyer Abu Yasuf (q. v., d. 182 = 798); 
cf. Massignon, op. cit., p. 57, 100. It is a mis- 
take, as Le Strange {Baghdad, p. i(>i sq., 350^^.) 
does, to locale the grave of Zubaida, wife of 
Harun al-Kashid, in or near this Kazimain ; cf. 
against this Massignon, op. cit., p. no sq., and 
Herzfeld, op. cit., ii. Ill, and also the article 
AL-KARKH. 

In the time of the Caliphs, extensive cemeteries 
lay on the west side of Baghdad above the Harbiya 
quarter. The two 'Alid graves were in the cemetery 
of the Kuraisli {Makabir al~Kttrais}i)', the names 
Shuniziya and cemetery of the Bab al-Tibn are 
also found for it. When Yakiit wrote (623 = 1226), 
Makabir al-Kuraish was a fairly populous suburb 
surrounded by a wall. Hamd Allah Mustawfl about 
a century later found that this place, formerly 
reckoned a suburb of Baghdad, was now an in- 
dependent little town. Who first built the 'Alid 
sanctuary at Kazimain is unknown. We know that 
princes of Shi'a tendencies, like the Buyids, frequently 
bestowed gifts upon it. But in the course of time, 
especially during the frequent fighting in the capital 
between Shi'is and Sunnis, it was repeatedly burned 
and plundered, notably in the years 443 (1051) 
and 622 (1225). At the conquest of Baghdad by 
Hulaga in 656 (1258) it was again laid in ashes. 
It may be mentioned that in 1801 on the occasion 
of the Wahhabi invasion the treasures of the 
sanctuary were removed from Kerbela to Kazimain ; 
see Jacob in A. Noldeke, op. cit., p. 48, note i. 

Opposite Kazimain, on the left bank of the 
Tigris, connected with it by a bridge of boats, is 
the suburb of al-Mu'azzam (see above, i. 5688 — 
569a), a stronghold of the Sunnis and a kind 
of national sanctuary of the Turks. In this place 
of about two thousand inhabitants is the highly 
venerated sepulchral mosque of Abu Hanifa, the 
founder of one of the four orthodox schools of 
Muhammadan law (q. v., d. 150=767). On this 
tomb cf. M. von Oppenheim, op. cit., ii. 241; 
Streck, op. cit., i. 162; Le Baghdad, 
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p. 190 — 192; Langenegger, op. p. 6i — 62; 
Massignon, op. cit..^ p. 78 — 79- It 's from the 
epithet of Abu Hanifa, al-Imam al-A‘;am or al- 
Mu'^azzam (= the highly venerated Imam) that 
this suburb of Baghdad takes its name. 

Bibliography. B.G.A.., passim; Yakut, 
Mubdpam.^ ed. Wustenfeld, i. 443 (Bab al-Tibn), 
iv. 79, 10 (al-Kuraish), and 587 (Makabir al- 
Kuraish^; Ibn liattata, ed. Paris, ii. io8; Hamd 
Allah Mustawf i, Nuzhat al-Ktd ub., ed. Le Strange, 
Gibb Mem. Ser., xxiii. 35; Streck, Babylomen 
nach den arab. Geographen., i., Leiden 1900, p. 
156 — 157, 160; Le Strange, Baghdad during the 
Abbasid Caliphate.^ Oxford 1900, p. 158 — 165, 
350 — 352; [Rousseau], Description du Pachalik dc 
Bagdad.^ Paris 1809, p. 17 — 18; Rousseau, Voyage 
de Bagdad a Alep (1808), ed. L. Poinssot, Paris 

1899, p. 7 — 9 ; Kcr Porter, Travels in Georgia.^ 
Persia., Armenia., Ancient Babylonia., London 
1822, ii. 280 — 281; Ritter, Erdkunde^nX. 773, 777, 
795 ; O. de Rivoyre, Les vrais Arabes et leur 
pays., Paris 1884, p. 85—91; J. Dieulafoy, La 
Perse., la Chaldee et la Susiane., Paris 1887, 
p. 587 — 59* ; V. Cuinet, La Titrquie d'Asie., 
iii., Paris 1894, p. 142—145; M. v. Oppenheim, 
Vom Mittelmeer zum persischen Golf., Berlin 

1900, ii. 239, 241—242, 263, 281; E. Sachau, 

Am Euphrat und Tigris., Leipzig 1900, p. 29 — -31 
(the picture on p. 30 is not the tomb of Abu 
Hanifa, but Kazimain !) ; Chiha, La province de 
Bagdad., Cairo 1908, p. 169, 174 — 175, 177, 
179; E, Aubin, La Perse d'aujourd'hui, Paris 
1908, p. 361 — 365 ; A. Ndldeke, Das Heiligtum 
al-Husains zu Kerbela., Berlin 1909, Turhische 
Bibliotkek., xi. 28, 33, 48, 58; F. Langenegger, 
Durch verlorene Lande. Von Bagdad nach Da- 
maskus., Berlin 1911, p. 4, 61—62, 70 — 71; 
do., Die Baukunst des Iraq., Dresden 1911, 
p. 93, 106, 109, 114, 121 (and title-page!); 
L. Massignon, Mission en Mesopotamie., ii., Pa- 
ris 1912, p. 57, 67, 99—100; E. Herzfeld in 
Sarre-Herzfeld, Archaeolog. Reise im Euphrat- 
und Tigrisgcbiet^ ii., Berlin 1919, p. 102 — 103, 
*45 146 (see also Index in vol. iv. 42); 

above, h 568. (M. Streck) 

KAZIMI, the name given by Tipu Sultan of 

Mysore (1197— J2I3 = 1782— 1799) to the '/jg 
rupee (i anna) in silver; it commemorates Musa 
al-Kazim, the seventh Imam. (I. AllanI 

KAZIS^OP. [See kasimow]. 
i^AZWIN (formerly Kash-wrn), a town in 
Persia in the province of 'Irak 'Adjami 100 
miles from Teheran at the foot, on the south, of 
Mount Alburz [q. v.] at a height of 4,000 feet 
above sea-Ievel; present population about 25,000. 

The etymology of the name is uncertain Al- 
Baladhun (p^ 321; cf. Ibn al-Fakih and Kudama) 
says that fCash-yin means “the boundary which 
one watches”, i. e. “well guarded”; it may also 
be explained as “the one who watches the corner”, 
but this seems to be a popular etymology. It has 
been connected with Caspius (Spiegel, Eran. Al- 
terthumskunde., 1. 74, note i). 

^ (J’’" al-Fakih) and called 
ir '’y **‘”1 was besieged by al-Bara’ 

. Adib m 24 (644) and surrendered to him. 
The p^ple adopted Islam to escape the imposi- 
tion of the ^tzya (poll-tax). This strong place, 
which in Persian times had served as a bmrier 
against the inroads of the mountaineers of Dailam, 
was used by the Muslims as the starting point 


for their campaigns against the latter. Muhammad 
b. al-Hadjdjadj b. Vu-suf built a mosque there 
called Masdjid al-Tbau r “mosque of the bull”. 
The Caliph Mosa al-HadI built a new town op- 
posite the old one, called Madina Musa. Mubarak 
al-Turki, a freedman of al-Ma mun or al-Mu‘tasim, 
built a fortie.ss there called Mubarakiya in which 
he put a garrison. When Harun al-Rashid passed 
through the town on his way to Hamadhan the 
inhabitants of Kazwin asked and obtained a relief 
from their tithes, alleging that, living on the 
frontier, they had to fight for the faith. Harun 
built a mosque there and began to restore the 
ramparts which work was continued by the Amir 
Abu 'All al-Dja‘fari in 41 1 and finished by Sadr 
al-Din al-Maraghi, minister of Sultan Arslan, in 
572. Ruined by the Mongol invasion at the be- 
ginning of the viith (xiiith) century Kazwin revived 
again under the Safawis. Tahmasp I lived there 
for long and 'Abbas I adorned it with fine buildings. 
In 1723 its inhabitants drove back the Af gh ans. 
Kazwin has retained a certain importance as the 
roads from Tabriz and from Resht to Teheran 
meet there; the latter is fit for carriage traffic and 
is used by motors. Kazwin is a depot for the 
silks of Gilan and Shirwan and manufactures carpets. 

Bibliography. Bibl, Geogr. Arab.., i. 196, 
197, 200 — 201, 2II, 214; ii. 258, 265, 269, 
274; iii. 392a; V. 254, 279—284; vi. 244, 250, 
261; vii. 169, 271; al-Baladhurl, Futuh al- 
Buldan, ed. de Goeje, p. 321 — 323; al-Mas'ndl, 
Murudf al-Ukahab., ed. Paris, ix. 8 sqq.\ YalcOt, 
Mtd-djam., ed. Wiistenfeld, iv. 88x77., 454, 455; 
Hamd Allah Mustawfi, Nuzhat al-Kulub, Gibb 
Mem. Series, vol. xxiii. 56 — 59 (transl. p. 
62 — 64); do., TcfriNi-i Guzlda., Gibb Mem. 
Series, vol. xiv./i. 829 sqq.., ii. 227 ^77.; transl. 
Barbier de Meynard, Journ. As., 1857, Series 
5, vol. X. 257 sqq.-, G. Le Strange, The Lands 
of the Eastern Caliphate, p. 218 sqq.', Chardin, 
Voyages en Perse, Paris i8li, ii. 387 — 401; J. 
Morier, A Second Journey through Persia, 
London 1818, p. 203 — 204; Mrs. J. Dieulafoy, 
Za Perse, Paris 1887, p. lOO sqq.-, A. V. Williams 
Jackson, Persia Past and Present, New-York 
1906, p. 443—444. (Cl. Huabt) 

al-KAZWInI, AbTJ Hatim Mahmud b. al- 
Hasan al-Tabari, a Shafi'i jurist, teacher of 
al-ShlrSzI. He belonged to Amul in Tabaristan 
where he began his studies. In Baghdad he studied 
under Abu Hamid al-Isfara^ini (f 406), the law of 
inheritance under Ibn al-Labban (f 402) and the 
Usiil under Ibn al-BakillanI (f 403). He taught in 
Baghdad and Amul in 440 (1048/49). Al-SJiIrazi 
describes him as his best teacher. Of his works 
the following are mentioned: i) KiCdb Torrid 
al- Tadfrid, a synopsis of the legal work of the same 
name by al-Mahamill (j- 415); 2) Rawnak, a synopsis 
of the 1 -ubdb al-Fikh of al-Mahamili (HSdjdjt 
Khalifa, Kaslif al-Zunun, N“. 5702); 3) the Kitdb 
al-Hiyal fi 'l-Fikh (ed. Jos. Schacht, Planover 1924), 
the only one that has survived and one of the 
oldest works of the scanty Shafi'i literature on legal 
quibbles fhiyalj. The book, unlike the Hanafi 
works of the same name by al-Shaibanl. al-Khass5f 
etc., was very little used for the practical purpose 
of getting round the Shari'a, but was rather primarily 
intended to point out legal quibbles which were 
forbidden or disapproved of, in keeping with the 
stricter Shafi'i standpoint, which regards the hiycd 
used by the Hanafis as contemptible. 
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B ib Ho gr af hy. al-Shirazi, Tabahat al-Fu- 
kahlB.^ in al-NawawI, Biogr. Dict.^ ed. Wustenfeld, 
p. 688; al-Subki, Tabakat al-shafi'^iya al-hubra^ 
Cairo 1324, iv. 12; Wustenfeld, Schafi'^ilen^ N®. 
37 * {—Abh. G. bV. Gott.^ 1891, xxxvii.). 

(Hevfening) 

al-KAZWINI, ZakarIya b. Muhammad b. 
Mahmud Abu Yahya. For his genealogy, prae- 
nomina, etc., regarding which tradition varies (e.g. 
as early as Hadjdji :^alifa, Kashf al-Zunun^ ed. 
riiigel, iv. 189), cf. S. de Sacy, Chrestom. Aiabo^^ 
iii. 445 rj.; Reinaud, Giogi afhie d'AbulfeJa^ i., 
Paris 1848, p. cxlviii. sq.\ Wustenfeld in the 
G. G. A., 1848, i. 347, and in his edition of al- 
Kazwlni, vol. ii., p. iii.; Ahlwardt, Verzeichn. 
d. arab. 7 /ss. d, kgL Biblioth. zu Berlin^ v. 453. 

We learn very little about his life from the 
Arabic biographical works and the brief refer ences 
in his two mam works. Al-Kazwtni was born about 
600 (1203) at Kazwtn [q. v.]. He belonged to a 
pure Arab family which had, however, been long 
settled in the east. He left his native town at 
some date not exactly known, apparently not en- 
tirely of his own free will. In 630 (1233) he was 
living in Damascus where he made the acquaintance 
of the celebrated mystic Ibn al-‘Arabt [q.v.]. In 
the reign of the last 'Abbasid Caliph al-Musta'sim 
(640 — 656=1241 — 1258) al-Kazwtni was living 
in the 'Irak where he filled the office of kadi of 
WSsit and Hilla. He died in 682 (1283). On the 
biography of al-Kazwrni cf. de Sacy, op. de.., p, 
448 sq.-, Reinaud, op. de., i. p. cxliii. sq., and 
Wustenfeld, G.G.A., 1848, i. 349 sq. 

We possess two works by al-Kazwint of ap- 
proximately the same size, a cosmography and 
tt geography which are two quite independent 
books. They both have something of the character 
of compilations but nevertheless reveal a very 
varied training not only in the various branches 
of natural science but also in political and literary 
history. Al-Kazwini’s essential merit lies in the 
fidelity with which he reproduces the results of 
his reading while his own observations and re- 
searches are not nearly so valuable. In spite of 
much that is fabulous that is contained in it, his 
Cosmography must be deemed a work of fundamental 
importance and is quite the most valuable book 
that the Aiab middle ages have given us on this 
field. Of all the Arab geographers, al-KazwIni best 
deserves the name of the mediaeval Herodotus or 
of the Arab Pliny, whom, however, he does not 
surpass in method or critical powers. The great 
prestige enjoyed especially by the Cosmography in 
the East down to modern times is shown not only 
by the large number of manuscripts in existence, 
but also by the Persian and Turkish translations 
and the very numerous quotations in al-Damiri’s 
[q.v.] Hayae al-Hayaivan. 

Al-Kazwini’s style differs considerably from the 
classical language; it is swarming with solecisms. 
This style is perhaps to be explained from the 
fact that Arabic was not al-Kazwini’s mother-tongue. 

I. The Cosmography. It bears the title 
^A^d^ib al-Makhlukde lua-Ghar^ib al-Maw^tidae. 
A^d^ib al-Maytlukde was the name of a cosmo- 
graphical work in Persian used by al-Kazwini 
compiled a hundred years earlier by Ahmad of 
Tus. There are a number of other books with this 
title in Arabic literature; but the most famous of I 
all and at the same time the only one whose title 1 
has the addition lua-Ghar^ib al-Mawdpudde is that I 


of al-Kazwini; cf. Pertsch, Verzdchn. d. eitrk. Jiss. 
in Berlin, 1889, p. 197, note 2. 

The Cosmography consists of two parts the first 
of which deals with heavenly things and the second 
with teiiestrial. After a very full iutroduction the 
heavenly bodies (sun, moon, stars etc.) are described; 
next the inhabitants of heaven (the angels) are 
dealt with; the first part concludes with a chapter 
on chronology. T'he second section discusses sub- 
lunar phenomena and the elements in general, 
especially the sphere of fire, air and water, natural 
history in the three kingdoms (minerals, vegetable 
and animal) and lastly man. The Cosmography also 
contains a great deal that is purely geographical 
as it describes the more important mountains, 
islands, seas, rivers and springs; in the Geography 
to some extent the same things are again dealt 
with, usually in the same words. 

The manuscripts of the Cosmography diiTer very 
much from one another. There are longer and 
shorter versions and further abbreviated editions 
or more or less modified versions, sometimes pu- 
blished under another title. References to the 
manuscripts of the Cosmography are given by 
Pertsch , Die arab . Hss. der Bibl. zu Golha, iii. 
126 — 127; supplementary information in the Cae. 
codd, Arab. Bibl. Lugdun. Balav., ii. 1 4. The 
oldest copy of the text is Cod. Monac. 464, which, 
according to Seybold, was written in 678 (1280) 
i. e. three years before the death of al-KazwIni 
(cf. Is!., iv. 260). Almost identical with it is the 
Cod. Sarre prepared about 1420 (see Taeschner, 
Die Psychologic des Kaziuinl, 1912, p. 6; Saxl in 
Isl., iii. 152). 

Wustenfeld (see his edition of al-Kazwini, vol. i., 
p. iii. sq.) distinguishes three different editions of 
the Cosmography all of which he believes to have 
been prepared by al-Kazwini himself; the first of 
the year 661 (1263), the second of 674 (H76), 
much enlarged and considerably rewritten, and a 
third which is represented only by a single codex 
the latter part of which is incomplete (Gotha, 
N®. 1508). The third edition on which Wiisten- 
feld based his edition of the text has two titles, 
an earlier, Tuhfal al-JCS‘inal, and a later, MiPat 
al-KiPindl. In it, apart from other minor addi- 
tions, we have two entirely new sections (on the 
different races of mankind and the various arts). 

This idea of Wuslenfeld’s is, however, untenable, 
as Ruska has shown in his important Kazuttni- 
Sludien in Islam, 1913, iv. 14 — 66, 236 — 262 
(a summary of his researches was given in his 
article L’ber den falschen und echlen Kazwlni in 
the Milldl. zur Gesch. der Medhin und Natur- 
'wissensch., 1914, xiii. 183 — 188). As a result 
of his analysis of the structure of the text of the 
anthropological and mineralogical chapters (espe- 
cially of the section on the rain-stone) of the 
Cosmography based on a number of Arabic MSS. 
and Persian translations of the text Ruska comes 
to the conclusion that we must distinguish not 
three but four recensions of the Cosmography. Of 
these I (= WUstenfeld’s H) is so far known only 
from two Gotha MSS.; H (W'ustenfeld’s I) is re- 
presented in many — some very old — MSS. and in 
the text of the Cosmography given on the margin of 
the printed edition of al-Damirl. To this second 
recension also belongs the already mentioned oldest 
MS. of al-Kazwini (Monac. 464) and the Codex Sarre. 
The Arabic original of Rec. Ill is lost; it is not 
certain what its relation was to the two preceding. 
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Its characteristic feature is the addition of chap- 
ters 7 and 8 on the races of men and on the 
arts. The Arabic original of Rec. HI — of which 
the date and compiler are unknown — must also 
have been the original of the Persian translations 
as well as the basis for the version preserved in 
Rec. IV. The idea of a Persian version without 
an Arabic basis, i. e. of a retranslation of Rec. 
IV from the Persian, may be set aside as quite 
improbable. Rec. V, which is only represented 
in the already mentioned Cod. Gothanus 1508 
defective at the end, represents a version of Rec. 
III. It is quite different from the text of the 
Persian translations in contrast to which it has 
marked interpolations; many chapters are am- 
plified by considerable additions. It alone con- 
tains the extracts regarding the Turkish hordes 
of the tenth century from the journal of Mi^sar 
b. al-Muhalhil [q. v.] and Ibn Fadlan’s [q. v.] 
notes on the Slavs, Khazars, Russians, etc., as 
well as the excerpts on jewels from al-lGiazini’s 
book. This Rec. IV (= Wiistenfeld’s III) cannot 
be from the pen of al-KazwinI himself. Gotha r 508, 
besides, as has already been mentioned, has a diff- 
erent title from the other three recensions and, 
indeed, expressly describes itself as a commentary 
(jkarh^ on al-KazwIni. Gotha 1 508 is perhaps ori- 
ginal; at any rate it was compiled by someone 
with a thorough knowledge of the old literature. 

Wustenfeld’s edition of the text of 
the Cosmography therefore does not 
contain the genuine text of al-KazwInt 
but a much later recension of the xviii'h 
century. Almost the whole of Wustenfeld’s volume 
(p* 73 3^8) follows the text of the recension o. 
Cod. Goth. 1508. But portions are omitted from 
this and replaced by portions from other manu- 
scripts, which have also been used to fill up other 
gaps. VVustenfeld’s procedure has therefore given 
us an entirely arbitrary edition of the text. To 
obtain the true text of al-Kazwfnf’s Cosmography 
it would be best to choose the older, shorter 
Rec. II (= Wustenfeld'.s I) which also seems to 
have been the most widely disseminated. Among 
the numerous manuscripts of this recension the 
oldest Cod. Monac. 464 should be taken as a basis. 

Extracts from the Cosmography also exist. 
One with the title A 7 A 73 al-Durar mnntakat min 
Adjaib al-Buldan is in the Paris Bibliotheque 
^ationak; cf.de Sacy, op. cit..^ iii. 449 jy., and de 
bfane. Cat. dcs Mss. arabes de la Bihl. Nat., N®. 
2183. A similar abbreviation ibid., N®. 2419(3). 
The anonymous work ^A^ifib al-Makhlukdt al- 
Sug^ra, i.e. “the little Cosmography” (also in Paris; 
de bUne, N®. 2181) has much in common with 
the Cosmography. 

On account of its relatively succinct form yet 
containing all essential information generally po- 
pular at the close of the middle ages, al-Kazwim’s 
Cosmography was translated into various foreign 
Hnguages, not.ably Persian and 'I'urkish. As to the 
Persian translations their relation to the Arabic 
original has already been briefly discussed. But 
two or more recensions or paraphrases have to 
be distinguished among the Persian versions, the 
relation of which to each other and to the Arabic 
original requires still to be more closely investi- 
gated. One of them is called Tuhfat al-GharlBib 
(Vienna MS., N®. ,438; see Flugel, ii. sq., 
and cf. thereon Pertsch, Vers^. der pers. Hss..... 
zu Berlin, p. 367). On the Persian translations cf. 


de Sacy, op. cit., iii. 436; Wustenfeld’s edition o^ 
al-Kazwini, vol. i., p. xi., and Ruska in Isl., N®. 17, 
260. There are also abbreviations e.g. I.ondon 
British Mils. (Rieu, 1883, p. 463, N®. 7). In 
Cambridge is a manuscript which also contains 
excerpts from the Geography of al-Kazwini; see 
Browne, Catal. of the Persian Mss., 1896, p. 208 
sq., N®. 126. Hamza Adhurl Asfara’ini Djalal al- 
Uin (d. 866=1461) composed a poetical synopsis 
of the second part of the Cosmography entitled 
GliarS'ib al-Dunyd. Of this the Bodleian in Oxford 
(Catalogue by Sachau-Ethe, col. 401 — 403) and 
the India Office in London (Ethe, Cat., 79 and 
191) have each 2 MSS. This synopsis forms the 
second part of a much more comprehensive poetical 
cosmology in four chapters which Adhurl published 
under the title MiPdt. 

There are also various Turkish trans- 
lations; on them cf. Taeschner in the Z. D. 
M. G., Ixxvii. 35. There is one by Aiyub b. 
Khalil finished in 977 (1570) in MS. in VTenna 
(Flugel, Natal, der Hofbibl., il. 508); it is en- 
titled BadJikira aNAdpdlib wa-Tardpamat aPGha~ 
rcfib. Another translation was made by the famous 
theologian al-Sururi (d. 969 = 1561); there 

are manuscripts of it in London, British Mus. 
(Rieu, p. 107--109; Add. 7894 and Add. 24,954). 
The anonymous Turkish translation in the Berlin 
Library N®. 177 (see Pertsch’s Catalogue, p. 197 — 
198) is probably different; its author has dealt 
very freely and arbitrarily with the Arabic original, 
has omitted many articles and added others in 
their place. The original work has been much 
abbreviated throughout and the arrangement of 
the matter is different. Another Turkish translation 
made by Isma il Pasha and dating from the year 
1109 (1697) is only known from Hadjdji Khalifa 
(ed. Flugel), vii. 154, N®. 14,608. The Berlin 
and London translations (Brit. Mus., Rieu, Cata- 
logue, p. 206 — 209) also differ from the Arabic 
original and from almost all the Persian trans- 
lations in that they include a book of countries, 
a synopsis of the Geography, as in the Cambridge 
Persian Codex mentioned above. Ahmad Bidjan 
Yazidji-Oghlu ’s work, '^AtlJS‘ib al-Makhlukat , is 
probably only a free version of al-Kazwini’s Cos- 
mography ; cf. Pertsch, Natal, der arab. Hss. zu 
Gotha,\ii. 127, and Pertsch, Verzeichnis der tiirk. 

Hss zH Berlin, p. 199. 

There is apparently a Caghatai version of 
the Cosmography in the St. Petersburg Library 
(Chanykow, N®. 108); see Pertsch, Natal, d. arab. 
Hss. zu Gotha, iii. 127. 

2. The Geography. The Geography exists in 
two editions with different titles; the older is 
called '’.AdjTi'ih al-Bnldan and the later Atjidr 
al-Bilad w.i-Akhbar al-Ibad. The first recension 
represented by MSS. in Berlin (see Ahlwardt’s 
Catalogue, v. 370) and Paris (de Slane, p. 392) 
dates from the year 661 (1263). The second, 
much enlarged and on some points completely 
altered edition dates from the year 674 (1275). 
On the two recensions and their relationship to 
each other see Wiistenfeld in his edition of the 
Geography, p viii. sq . ; he based his edition on the 
second recension which exists in numerous manu- 
scripts. On the MSS. see the references in Wiis- 
tenfeld, op. cit., vol. ii., p. iv. sq., and Pertsch, 
Natal, d. arab. Hss. zu Gotha, iii. 152 sq. 

In this work al-Kazwini gives a description of 
the earth following the Ptolemaic division into 
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seven climes or longitudinal zones (see the art. 
IKLIM and cf. also Taescliner in the Z.D.M.G.^ 
Ixxvii. 51 -f?.)* Within the seven climes the se- 
parate countries, towns, mountains, islands, lakes, 
rivers etc. are arranged in alphabetical order. 
Their remarkable features are described and many 
historical events connected with them arc given. 
Considerable space is taken up by the sections 
on the life and work of famous men born in the 
various places. The book is therefore, like Yakut’s 
Geographical Dictionary, loaded with histoiical'and 
biographical raateiial. In arrangement it is a geo- 
graphical lexicon, like Yakut; only, as a result 
of the division into seven sections, it is less 
easy to consult. Many aiticles such as those on 
various mountains, lakes, rivers etc., are also found 
in the Cosmography usually with identical text. 

There ate also Persian translations of 
the Geography; manuscripts of them exist, for 
example, in St. Petersburg (Chanykow, N<>. 107; 
see Pertsch, Za.ttil, d. arab, ^Iss. zu Gotha^ iii. 
153) and in Oxford (Sachau-Ethe, Catalogue of 
Pers. MSS^^ col. 401, 4^t). It has already 

been mentioned that a synopsis of the Geography 
of al-Kazwini exists in a Persian translation (MS. 
in Cambridge) and seems to have been inserted 
in several MSS. of a Turkish version of the Cos- 
mography. 

A synopsis of the Geography of al-KazwIni was 
made about 806 (1403) by al-Bakuwl ‘Abd al- 
Rashid , b. Sslih b. NurT, entitled Talkhls al- 
Athar wa-'^AdiaHb al-Malik al-Kahhar. The in- 
convenient alphabetical arrangement of the names 
within the seven climes is retained; on al-BakuwI 
and his book see Hadjdji Khalifa, ed. Flugel, ii. 
399 i bi**- 35 ^ 9 ) Reinaud, Geegraphie d' Alloulfeda^ 
i., p. clxi. — ii.; Wustenfeld in Ludde’s Zeitschr. 
fur vergleich. Erdkunde^ i., 1841, p. 59, and in 
his edition of al-Kazwinl, ii., p. viii. ; Aumer, 
Kttial. der arab. Hss. . . , zu Munchen^ p. 402; 
Brockelmann, G,A.L.^ i. 481, ii. 213. A trans- 
lation of this book based on a Paris MS. was 
given by de Guignes in the A^.^., ii. 386 — -545.00 
the relationship of al-Bakuwi ’s synopsis to al- 
Kazwini’s original see especially Juynboll, Lexic. 
Geograph. Marasfd ai-lttila^.^ vol. iv., p. Ixxvii.— xcii. 
Al-Bakuwl usually adds the latitude and longitude 
to the places mentioned, which are lacking in al- 
Kazwrnl. He is also of use in coriecling wrong 
readings in al-Kazwini and coming to a correct 
opinion on doubtful ones. 

VVe may here say a little about the illustrations 
found in many MSS. of al-Kazwint’s works, astro- 
nomical figures and tables, etc. Painted pictures 
are, it appears, only found in M.SS. of the Cos- 
mography. We may assume with certainly th.at the 
originals of al-Kazwini were full of such pictorial 
embellishments and of tables. Indeed, almost all 
the larger MSS. of the Cosmography are em- 
bellished in this way. Manuscripts which show 
gaps deliberately left for the insertion of pictures 
must also have been copied from illustrated originals; 
such are Gotha N®. 1508 (cf. Ruska in /r/., iv. 
261) and London, India Office [Catal. by Roth, 
p. 209 j^., N®. 725). Rude pictures are contained 
e. g. in Gotha i 5 o 7 i Munich 463 and Yienna 1436; 
belter Gotha 1506 and Vienna 1437; numerous 
fine illustrations in Munich 464 and Cod. Sarre 
(see supra); cf. thereon the Catalogue of Aumer 
(Munich), p. 192 jy.; Flugel (Vienna), ii. 
505 -f?-) and Pertsch (Gotha), iii. 128 sq. The I 


Persian versions of the Cosmography also are 
usually adorned with miniatures e. g. the two 
Berlin Codd. 345 and 346 (see Catal. by Pcitsch, 
p. 367 sql) and London, Biit. Mus., N®. 8 (Catal. 
by Kieu, col. 464), the latter with illustration.s in 
the lndi.in style. Although these pictures with 
theii illustiations of plants, animals, marvels of 
the sea etc. arc very often quite fantastic in char- 
acter and not inftcquently pure invention, they 
ought not to be simjtly ignoied in any future 
new edition of the Cosmograjthv, as Wustenfeld 
did, who has only repioduced tlie astronomical 
and other figures and tables in his editions of the 
Cosmography and Geography (cf. thereon Wusten- 
feld, Aosmographje.^ p. iv. sq.'). So far only a few 
facsimiles have been published by Mollei in the 
old fiotha Catalogue, vol. i., from Gotha N®. 1507. 
3 he miniatures in al-Kazwtni's Cosmography have, 
however, been used in the discussion of important 
problems, e. g. by Saxl in his investigations into 
the history of the repiesentation of the planets 
(in /r/rir;;, iii. 151 sq.). 'Phere he discusses the 
seven pictures of planets of Codex Monac. 464, 
which he also reproduces (PI. 4, fig. i — 4 and 5, 
6 —8). Sarre in Muncliner Jatu buck der hildenden 
Kunst.^ i. 18 ry., discusses the somewhat different 
figures of the Cod. Sarre. 

In criticising al-KazwIni’s two works, it is also 
important to know what sources were used for 
I them. A list of the authorities quoted in the 
I Cosmogiaphy was compiled by Mollcr and there 
j are two MS. copies of it in the Gotha Library; 

, see Pertsch, Katal. d. arab. l/ss. . . . zu Gotha., 
iii. 131, N®. 1509 — 1510). Wustenfeld in the G. 
G.A., 1848, i. 351 — 353, briefly discusses the 
sources known to have been used for the Geo- 
graphy (practically the same as for the Cosmo- 
graphy). According to him, about 50 authors are 
quoted in the Geography, including the more im- 
portant geographers and historians. The following 
are specially cited for the geography of Spain : 
al-Gharnati Muhammad b. 'Abd al-Rahim (d. 563= 
1168; on him see Wustenfeld in Liidde, Zeitschr. 
f. vergleich, Erdk., i. 43) and al-Udhri Ahmad b. 
'Umar (d. between 476 and 478 — 1083 — 1085 ; on 
him see Jacob, of. cit , i. 3 3 jy.). Abu Hamid 
al-Andalusi, d. 565 (1169), the author of a Cos- 
mography entitled Tuhfat al-Albab {on it see 
Jacob, of. cit., iii. 69 — 94), is often quoted. The 
already mentioned Persian Cosmography of Ahmad 
al-Tusi (on it see Reinaud, Gcogr. d'Aboulfeda, vol. i., 
p. xlvi., and Peitsch. Die feis. llss zu Ber- 

lin, p. 366) is also found among the sources. 
P'urther may be mentioned the works of Avicenna, 
the so called Petrology of Aristotle wrongly as- 
ciibcd to Aristotle (cf. the two works by Ruska; 
see Bibl.) and the Kitab al-I/ayasoan of al-Djahiz. 
Ibn P'adlan and Mi'sar al-Muhalhil have already 
been mentioned. Many of al-Kazwini’s sources e.g. 
the African travels of al-Djaihani are now lost to 
us. Al-Kazwini also utilised oral information from 
foreigners e. g. al-Multani Abu ’ 1 -Rabi' Sulainian 
who had travelled in the interior of Africa. The 
remarkable information regarding various French 
and German towns which al-Kazwini owed to the 
Spaniard Ibrahim al-Tartushi (d. 477—1085) was 
also probably communicated orally and not taken 
from a book; on this cf. Jacob, e/. cit., i. (third 
edition entitled Ein arabischcr Bcrichterstatter aus 
dem 10. Jahrh. uber Fulda etc., Berlin 1896) 
iv. 137 sq. 
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As to the printed editions of the two uorks 
of al KazwInI, the first and only complete Kiiro- 
pean edition is that of Wustenfeld. 1 he Geo- 
graphy (published as the second part of al-Ka/wiin ) 
appeared in Gottingen in 1849 and the Cosmograpln 
(= Part i.) in 184S. The value of the latter has 
already been discussed above. In the e.ast the 
Cosmography has been repeatedly printed on the 
margin of al-DamIrl’s Kitah al-ILiyTU 
e. g. in Cairo 1305, 1309 and 1330. An edition 
of al-KazwInI printed in 1331 in Cairo (only the 
Cosmography) is mentioned in flarrassowitz, Be- 
richt uber nette Eriuerbung^ N®. 2337. On earlier 
editions and translations of parts of the two works 
of al-Kazwlnl cf. the references in de Sacy, op. 
cit.^ iii. 431, 435, 450; Wustenfeld in Ludde’s 
Zeitschr. f vergltich. Erdk.., i., 1842, p. 49, and 
in his edition of the Cosmography, i. p. vi. ; Pertsch, 

Katal. dtr arab. Hss 2« Gotha^ iii., 1881, p. 

126. Of earlier editions of parts of the Cosmo- 
graphy we may mention: de Sacy, op. at.., iii. 
385 — 516, with Arabic text, p. 168—207 (sections 
on minerals, plants, men, with translation and 
full notes); L. Ideler, L ntersuchungen uber din 
Ur sprung und die Bedeutung der Sternnamen., 
Berlin 1809, p. 373—406 (the text of the de- 
scription of the stars with annotations); VoIck, 
Calendarium Syriacum Arabice Lalinumque edidil 
et notis instruxit^ Leipzig 1859 (dealing with the 
chapter on the Syriac months). 

Of translations alone we may also note: 
Eth6 s translations of the Cosmography, part i., 
Leipzig 1896; this only covers about the first 
half of the Cosmography (Wustenfeld, i. 1—208); 
of especial value is the very full appendix of 
notes (with many textual emendations by Fleischer) ; 
J. Ruska, Das Steinbuch aus der Kosmogr. des 
Kazwtnl^ Heidelberg {Progr. der OberrealschuU\ 
1896 (translation of Wustenfeld, i. 208-240- 
cf. with this also J. Ruska, Das Steinbuch del 
Artstoteles, Heidelberg 1912, p. 81 sq.\ J. Ans- 
bacher, Der Abschnitt uber die Geister und -uunder 

baren Geschapfe , transl. and annot., Erlaneen 

(dissert.), 1905 (transl. of Wustenfeld, i. 368 — 374 
448— 45 0; Taeschner, Die Psychologie Kazsolnl's 
Tubinger dissert., Kiel 1912 (transl. of Wusten- 
feld, 1. 301—322). 

Valuable material for a commentary on al- 
Kazwini is further given by the works of G. Jacob 
and E Wiedemann, who have translated and elu- 
cidated various shorter articles from the works of 
al-Kazwinl. Special mention should be made of 
Jacobs Studien in arabischen Geographen, part 
1 - 4 , Berlin 1891-1892 (of which part i appear- 
ed in a third enlarged edition in 1896); E. Wiede- 
mann has made many contributions on the subject 

C « P f '■ undNatursv., 

S.B.P.M.S.Erl.,z.nA to other periodicals; cf., fo^ 
example, the references by Ruska in Isl.. iv. 336 
C • 303), xii. 270 (NO. 76) and 277 (NO. 129) 

In conclusion, attention should be drawn to the 
tact that in preparing a new edition of al-Kaz- 

rd,“Hnn’^7^u copy ofWustenfeld’s 

tmne containing numerous emenda- 

rte ReTr "'J -u ‘he MSS. Dept, of 

the Berlin Library, should be utilised. 

ah ' works alreadyquoted 

aW: Hadjdjt Salifa, KasAf al-ZuIul, ed 
’ '• * 5 '^’ ^ NO. 8072; iv. N«. 

^ • 5340; Wustenfeld in Ludde’s 
Zestschr. fur vergl. Erdk., 1842, i. 49; WUs- 


tt-nfc-ltl in till* (/. ./. 1S4S. 1. ;45— 355 ; 

Rciiuuid, i , i’.iri^ I S4S, 

1>. cvliM. — iv ; Kicn. ( v’ . /// Mus^u 

lUitAnnuo, n, l.onl'.n 1S71. p. 404, Sup- 
pu'm ^ l-.indon 1S94, p 47’,; Dr.jcixclinanii, OV- 
Sthu lit iiib h'r .:lu I ^ i. 4S1 -482 

(M 

AI -KAZWINI. Hv\tii Ai.i VK k. Aiti IUkk b. 
Akmvi) I!. Xv^R \i-Kv/\\im, a 

Ter'.ian g e o g r .1 p li e r und historian. He 
belonged to an oM family id Kazwin of which he 
h>niNc!( {^Tat I’exh-i GuziJa. cd, Urowne, p. 839 — 842, 
848) gives a full account. It was a MiTi family, 
winch traced it.'* descent from Hurr 1 ). \*a/id al- 
Riyahi who fought at Karbala and had held the 
governorship of Ka/.win since the time of tlie Caliph 
al-Mu tasim with only a l)ricf interruption under 
the Samanids. In the time of .Mahmu.l of fiha/na 
this oOice was taken from them. Hamd Allah's 
great-grandfather was accountant {mus(au-f ~i) of the 
'Irak, hence the family name. The author liim.seli 
was appointed financial supervisor of the di.stricts 
of Kazvvin, Abhar, Zandjan and Tarimain ( Tai ikh-i 
GuziJa, p, 59 ^ s cf, ^uzhai al-K ii/ul\ ed. I.e Strange, 
p. 27; Kngl. transl., p. 33) by tlie vizier Rashid 
al-Din. In 677 (1278/79) another Mustawfi, Fakhr 
al-l>m Ahmad, was once more governor id Kazwm, 
but jointly with a certain Husam al-l)m al-Shiia/i. 

The year of al-Kazwini's death is not given. The 
date of his birth can be easily calculated from 
the following data. Wc know that he finished 
his Zafarnama in 735 (i334/.^5), worked at it 
for 15 years and began the book when he was 
40 years of age (Rieu, Supplement.^ p. 173). This 
work was interrupted by the composition of the 
Tari^-i GuzUa (Rieu, op. p. 173; Tartkh-i 
Guzida.^ p. 5); the time spent on this is probably 
included in the 15 years. He was therefore 55 
years of age in 735 and was born in 680 (1281/S2). 

Works. His intercourse with the celebrated 
vizier and historian Rashid al-I)m Kadi Allah 
(t 7 * 8 — 13*8), to whose entourage he i)elonged 
(his brt>ther Zain al-l)m was Naih-i Dhoan-i 
If^izaral under the same vizier^ sec Kieu, Co/., 
i. 81), aroused in al-Kazwmi a desire for histori- 
cal studies (Tarik/i-i Guzida.^ p. 4). About 720 
therefore he began a great historical epic, the 
Zafarnama.^ finished in 735, which was intended 
as a continuation of Firdawsi’s Skahnama. Further 
details are given in the description of the unique 
MS. of the work in the Brit. Mus. in Rieu, 
Supplement.^ p. 172 sqq. The poem contains 75,000 
bait s and deals in three sections with the life of 
Muhammad and the history of the Caliphate, the 
history of the Persian dynasties, and the history 
of the Mongols. The author gives no literary 
sources; according to Rieu, his statements regard- 
ing historical facts are very accurate and the 
Mongol part gives valuable information, which 
the author owes in part to his great-grandfather 
Amin Nasr al-Mustawfi. The last event which is 
mentioned is of the year 734 (1333/34). From the 
few specimens in Rieu it is not possible to pass 
judgment on the language and style. We are 
therefore grateful to Browne for giving in his 
History of Persian Literature under Tartar Do- 
minion., p. 96 j(7., a passage in 24 distichs dealing 
with the devastation of Kazwm by the Mongols. 
We can see the slavish copying of Firdawsi’s 
style (a rhyme like ku^ta diud-bargas^ta skud is 
Bot without its parallel in FirdawsPs text as we 
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have it). Mention must also be made of the criti- 
cal work which al-KazwIni (probably before he 
began work on the Zafaynama) did on Firdawsi’s 
^ahnama. The London MS. of the Zafarnama 
has the text of FirdawsI edited by our author on 
the margin (Rieu, op. cit.., p. 1 72). Work on the 
Zufiirfiama was interrupted by the compilation of 
a compendium of universal history, the Tartkh^i 
Guzlda (finished 730 = 1330). This work com- 
prises the history of the Muhammadan world from 
the creation to 729 (1329) and is written in a 
very simple, indeed arid style, except for the pre- 
face which contains a dedication to Ghiyath al- 
Din, son of the vizier Ka^id al-Din. The preface 
is followed by an introduction (^fatiha) dealing 
with the creation of the world and then come 
six sections {Jiab) dealing l) with the prophets, 
2) the old Persian kings, 3) Muhammad and the 
Caliphs, 4) the dynasties of the Muslim period 
in Persia and adjoining lands, 5) scholars and 
poets, and 6) history and topography of Kazwin. 
A khatima follows containing genealogical data 
and genealogies, which latter, however, are want- 
ing in most MSS., according to Browne. Some 
of these manuscripts, like Brit. Mus. Add. 22,693 
and that published by Browne in facsimile, have 
between bab 4 and 5 a synopsis of the history of 
the Muzaffarid dynasty which is not by al-KazwIni 
(Rieu, Catalogue.^ i. 82; Browne, Gibb Mem. Ser., 
xiv/ii. I5ij^<y.). The compendium must have en- 
joyed great popularity on account of its wealth 
of matter, for it has often been copied in the 
East and is therefore of frequent occurrence in 
European collections also. Browne, J, R. A. 5 ., 
1900, p. 725, gives a list of the most important 
manuscripts; the one published in facsimile by 
him is not included; it was written 10875(1453) 
and comes from a private Persian collection (Gibb 
Mem. Sen, xiv/i. p. xv.). The sources on which 
the book is based are given by the author (ed. 
Browne, p. 8). On this cf. Browne in the Gibb Mem. 
Ser., xiv/ii. i and //is/, of Persian Literature 
under Tartar Dominion.^ p. 87 sqq. They include 
the celebrated historians al-Tabari, Ibn al-Athir, 
Hamza al-Isfahani etc., also Persian authors of a 
later period, like Djuwaini, Nizam al-Mulk’s .SV- 
ydsat-nama.^ also the Shdhndma and a Tadhkirat 
aLAiuIiyd^.^ which, according to Browne, is the 
well-known work of the same name by Farid al- 
Din ^Attar. The main source seems to have been 
Rashid al-Din’s Djamf al-TatVdrl^.^ with the 
second part of which the Guzlda agrees in ar- 
rangement (ed. Browne, p. xiii. sq/). Another work 
now lost, the Saldpukndma of Zahiri of Ni^apur 
was used by al-KazwinI and by Rawandi also in 
his Rdhat al~Sudur\ on the relation of the Rdhat 
to the Guzlda cf. Muhammad Ilj:bal in his in- 
troduction to the edition of the first mentioned 
work (Gibb Mem. Ser., New Ser., ii. 30 sq^. 
The Guzlda itself is five times quoted in Dawlat- 
shah’s Tadhkirat aPShu^ard^.^ among other things 
for the well-known story of the Samanid vizier 
Nasr and Rudagi (Dawlatshah, ed. Browne, p. 3I7 
= Guzlda.^ ed. Browne, p. 382). Dawlatshah once 
(p* 105) expressly quotes as his authority the 
iadhkira of poets preserved in the Guzlda. On 
the relation between Dawlatshah’s Tadhkira and 
the Guzlda see also Browne in the J.R.A.S.^ 
^8997 P* 39 Lastly it may be mentioned that 
the Guzlda itself is one of the sources of Mir- 
^wand’s Rawdat al-Safd^, 


Al-KazwinI's last work, the Nuzhat al-Jfulub., 
completed in 740 (Rieu, Catalogue.^ i. 419), is 
mainly geographical. It is divided into an intro- 
duction {^fdtiha\ which deals with cosmography, 
and three sections {niakdla).^ which deal with 
natural history, anthropology and geography. Then 
follows a concluding section {khatima or kitdb aP 
khawdtini) on wonderful things and curiosities in 
Iran and other lands. As in the case of the Tarikh-i 
Guzlda there is a large number of MSS. of this 
work (a survey of them is given in Le Strange’s 
prefiice to his edition in the Gibb Mem. Series, 
xxiii/i., p. xiv. and xx.). On the sources of the 
Nuzhat cf. Rieu, Catalogue.^ i. 418; Browne, I/ist. 
of Pers. Lit. under Tartar Dominion.^ p. 99. They 
include, as might be expected, the famous geo- 
grapher Yakut, the older Kazwini, Ibn Khurdadhbih 
and others not so well known. The statements 
regarding Fars are taken from Ibn al-Balkhfs 
Fdrsndma. That he, as Le Strange supposes, made 
use of official documents, taxation lists, as is to be 
expected from his position as finance officer, is 
very probable. 

Bibliography'. On his life see Tdrlkh-i 
Guzlda.^ ed. Browne, p. 3 sqq.\ Rieu, Catalogue.^ 
i. 80 sq.\ Supplement.^ p. 172 — 174; the prefaces 
by Browne and Le Strange to their editions of 
the Guzlda and the Nuzhat \ Browne, History 
of Persian Literature under Tartar Dominion^ 
p. S; sqq. 

Tarikh-i Guzida: edition by Browne, Gibb 
Mem. Ser., xiv/i (facsimile of a manuscript), xiv/ii. 
(very full synopsis of contents in English and 
Index by R. A. Nicholson). Separate parts had 
been previously published: the greater part of the 
description of Kazwin by Barbier de Meynard in 
the y. /f., 1857 (Ser. 5, vol. x. 257 sqq.)\ the 
section on the poets of Persia by Browne, j. R. 
A. S., 1900, p. 721 sqq., and y. R. A. S., 1901, p. 
I sqq,', the history of the Islamic dynasties of Iran 
and the adjoining lands in J. Gantin, TarikM 
GoztJi, i. (1903; no more publ.), text and Freneh 
transl. Two portions from a St. Petersburg MS. 
(Hasan-i Sabbah and sayings of Buzurdjmihr) in 
Salemann-Zukowski, Persische Grammatik, p. 3 
sqq., 41 sqq. 

Nuzhat-i Kulab: editions: Bombay 1311 
(1894; I have not seen this, an edition of the 
whole work); The geographical part of the Nuzhat 
al-Quliib . . . ., ed. by G. Le Strange, Gibb Mem. 
Ser., xxiii/i. (text), ii. (Engl, transl.) 1915 and 
1919. A part of the text had been previously 
published by Schefer, Siassetnameh, Supplement, 
1897, p. 14 1 — -235 (not accessible to me). 

(V. F. Buchner) 

al-KEF (^IXJ!), a town in Tunisia, no 

miles S. W. of Tunis and about 20 from the Algerian 
frontier, situated in 36° 11' N. Lat. and 8° 30' E. 
Long. The population in 1911 was 6,312, including 
1,200 Europeans and 800 Jews. Many of the latter 
are descended from the Jews who used to live 
among the Beduins, whose customs and dress they 
had adopted. 

The word kef means “rock”. It is given on 
account of the situation of the town on a spur of 
the Djabal Dyr at a height varying from 2,486 
feet in the S.W. to 2,853 in the N. E. Before the 
establishment of the French protectorate, it was 
surrounded by a wall now in part destroyed. The 
area circumscribed by the wall contains many 
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biulUin^-s now in imins nml cni^ity in cinn- 

pcn^ation a Kurnpe.ui tii«n is in pruccs, ,>( (.iinniinni 
on the plain near the station on tlie raiKiay now 
connecting al-Kef with 'i’linis. At the toot of the 
wall rises an aliundant sprinj^^, the ‘Ain al-Ket, an 
object of veneration to the inhabitants anil re^ardeii 
by them as “marabout”. ( ’omniainlino the iirincipal 
roads from .Algeria to Tunisia, al-Kef was for long 
one of the busiest niaikets of the Regency; in 
economic iinpoitance the town lankcd next to 
Tuni.s and Sfax. d'his is no longer the case sinee 
the building of the Tuni-S-Constantine railway to 
the towns in the valley of the Medjerda. Neverthe- 
less the mineral resources of the adjoining countiy 
assure to al-Kef the elements of its future pro- 
sperity. The town was, and still is, a religious 
centre. The two most popular brotherhoods in the 
Regency, the Kadiriya and the Rahmaniya, have 
each a much frequented zawna there. 

Al-Kef is the ancient Sicca Veneria, a Punic town 
which became a Roman colony under ..Augustus. 
Very prosperous during the early centuries of the 
Christian era, it was in the Byzantine jieriod one 
of the strongest places in Afiica. There still sur- 
vive many ruins, columns, capitals, fragments of 
statues, inscriptions, remains of temiiles, baths and 
Christian basilicas. The cult of Tanis, identified 
with Venus, whose name is found in th.at of the 
ancient town, may even have left some traces m 
local superstitions. 

Sicca survived the Arab invasion of the seventh 
century A. v. The ancient name of the town con- 
tinued in existence in the form Shikka B.inariya. 
This is the name used by al-Bakri (ed. de Slane, 
p. 33; transl. p. 82) in the A'itai al-lstihsar and 
even in Ibn Khaldun {Hist, i/ts Dub'crcs., ed. de 
Slane, i. 220, 256, ii. 20; transl. ii. 42, 98, iii. 
209). We know very little of the history of the 
town till the seventeenth century. Ibn Khaldun, how- 
ever, telLs us that it was governed at the beginning 
of the sixth (twelfth) century by a certain Tyad 
b. Nasr Allah, who succeeded in protecting it 
against the incursions of the Ililalis and vvhose 
.son submitted to ‘Abd al-Mu"min in 554 (1159 — 
1160). In the following century the .Sulaim settled 
in this region and incorpoiated the Ilowara Berlicis, 
who had been settled there since the beginning 
of the second century a. h. In the beginning of 
the sixteenth century a. n., al-Kef and the sur- 
rounding country were occupied by the Ulad Sula, 
a section of the Banu Shenniif, who attached 
themselves to the Muhalhil, one of the two great 
families into which the Sulaimi Ku‘nb were 
divided. 

Under Turkish domination, the region of al-Kef 
played an important part in the fighting between 
Algerians and Tunisians, especially in 1628, 1685, 
*694, l 70 Sr 1746 and 1756. The rulers of Tunis 
during this period tried to make al-Kef strong enough 
to bar the invader’s road to the capital. Muhammad 
Bey scattered the Banu Sh^nnuf, put in their place 
a malchzen formed by the Ulad Ya‘kub, and station- 
ed a smala of spahis near the town. The Bey ‘All 
built a kasha in 1675, so strong that the place 
was able to repulse an Algerian attack four years 
— *740 'All Pasha built a wall round 
the town and placed forts on the cliff which 
comnmnded the kasha. In spite of these precautions, 
al-Kef, which had been unsuccessfully attacked by 
the Algerians in 1746, was taken by the Dey’s 
troops in 1756 after a siege of thirteen days. In 
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((i. V\tKj 

KELAT, [Sec km.aiJ. 

KELEK (I'.j, a raft c<*nsi\tiiij.,' t>r beams bound 
together with rope and placed upon inflalctl sheep- 
skins. 'I'hese rafts are chiedy used on the 'I'lgris 
where this river is not navig.ibic foi slops. '1 hey aic 
<lescril>e<J as earlyas Ucroflotus^j, I94jan{l Xenophon 
(^{nahasis^ i. 5, 10; iii. 5, 9 stpy') 'Miey arc still 
used at the j'rc-'Cnt day ami arc mentioned !)>' 
nearly all travellers in Mcstipotamia. 

l> I h 1 1 0 y i u p h \'\ 'Ihevenot., Suite iiu 7 \yi 2 ye 
Je /.aumt^ Pans 1674, n. 103 /y.; lUickingham, 
'friivcls iti MeiOpotamiiiy^ London 1827, ii. 87; 
Ker Poiier, I'nivelSy London 1821 — 1822, ii. 
259 i V. Moltke, Cesiimmt'ite Schi iften ^ viii., 
Herlin_i893, Index; H. Hitter in /j/, ix. Xt^stpj. 
KEMA KH (Kamakh., KamkjL Orctk 
a fortress situated on the southern bank of the 
Euphrates (Kara .Sq) in its course North-East to 
South-West, before it takes a sharp turn to the 
South. The river is here confined lietween high 
rocks to such a degree that there is no longer 
room for the highway that has hitherto accompanied 
its course. The town, which till late in the xixth 
century was one of the fortified places of Asia 
Minor, is situated on the mountain-slope and 
surrounded by gardens and orchards. In spring the 
many mulberry trees attract myriads of quails, a 
phenomenon which is looked upon as something 
miraculous. The river is still utilized by the na- 
tives for floating down-stream timber which is cut in 
the forests in the neighbourhood. The salt, cheese 
and linen manufactured at Kamakh had a high 
reputation. 

Higher up the mountain is situated the fortress 
which, chiefly on account of its natural position, 
was considered to be impregnable. It is said to 
have borne the name of Ani and to have been one 
of the chief places of the Armenian kings as well 
as of the Arsacids who had here their temples, 
treasury, state-prison and who were also buried in 
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this place. The descriptions of Ani as a loyal Muhammad al-Suhrawardi. He was tortured and 
residence have some resemblance to those of the put to death on Djumada I 2, 635 (Dec. 21, 

other place of the same name (see the art. ani) 1237), at the capture of Isfahan by the Mongol 

situated on the Arpa Cai. soldiers of the army of Ogotai, son of Cingiz 

Kemakh was taken by ‘Umair b. al-Hubab al- Khan, who hoped to find hidden treasure in his 

Sulami in the year 59 A. II. It has, however, fiom house. His Dtwan has been printed at Bombay 
that time onwards often changed its master, (n. d.); there are partial translations by Louis H. 
In 133 ( 75 >/ 52 ) It was besieged by the Emperor Gray, put into English verse by Ethel Watts 
Constantine. The ^.Vbbasid caliph al-Manstir tried to Mumford (Hundred Love Songs, New-York 1904) 
strengthen his hold on it by a restoration of the and by Theodosis Garrison (Lippincott' s Mag., Ixv. 
citadel; it is said that he intended to use it chiefly 783), of the 15 quatrains published by Salemann- 
as a bulwark against the invasions of the Khazars. Shukovski, Persische Grammatik. 

In *77 (793/94) "’ns besieged by the Byzantines. Bibliography. Dawlat Shah, Tadhkirat al- 

Hamd Allah Mustawfl (born 680=1281/1282) ShtLarii, p. 148 — 154; half All Beg, A/eshiede, 

mentions it as a small town. The Ottoman Emperors ed. Bombay, p. 176; Rid.a Kull Khan. Madima^ 

Bayazid and Selim took it after a siege, the former, al-Fusaha' , ed. Teheian, i. 489 — 494; J. v. 

at the hands of his general Timurtash, in 1396, Hammer, Schone Redekiinste Persiens, p. 159; 

the latter in 1515. Timtlr beleaguered it for seven Hamd Allah Mustawfl, Tarikh-i Guzida, Gibb 

months, without being able to take it. According Mem. Series, xiv/l. 824; H. Ethe in the Grund- 

to J. Brant, who visited the town about 1830, riss d. iran. Phiiologie, ii. 269; E. G. Browne, 

its population consisted at that time of 400 Tur- A Literary History of Persia, ii. 540 sqq. 

kish and 30 Armenian families; it was the resi- _ (Cl. Hu art) 

dence of one of the last Derebeys [q.v.]. Kemakh KEMAL KHODJANDI (Kamalal-DI.n Mas'ud), 

is the chief place of the K.aza of the same name, a Persian lyric poet, born in Khudjand in 
Sandjak Erzindjan, wilayet Erzerum. It is the re- Transoxania. He followed the mystic path, went 
sidence of a kaiin makam. In the vicinity are on a pilgrimage to Mecca and on his return 
numerous turha\. At the present day it is still settled in Tibriz the climate of which had pleased 
an important centre of commerce and industry. him. On the capture of this town by Toktamish- 
The population of the Kaz.a consist of 14.547 Khan, he was taken to the town of Sarai at the 

Muhammadans, 3,503 Greek .Xrmenians, 189 Pro- request of this prince's wife. He remained there 

testant Armenians and 633 orth. Greeks (Cuinct). four years. Having returned to Tibriz the Dja- 
Bibliography. Ibii al-.Athir, al-Kaniil, ed. la’irid Sultan Husain, son of Sultan Uwais, had a 
Tornberg, lii. 434, v. 342 sq., xii. 312; al- house built for him. He likewise received favours 
Ya‘kubt, Tahikh, ed. Houtsma, 11, 447; al- from Milan Miah, son of Timur and governor of 

Baladhuri, Ftituh, ed. de Goeje, p. 184 sqq.-, .Adbarbaidjan, who paid his debts. He died there 

B.G.A., ii. 129 sq., vi. 174; M. Th. Houtsma, in 792 (1390) according to Dawlat Shah, or 803 
Recueil de textes rel. a I'hist. des Seldjoueides, (1400) according to Khondemir. He was buried 
Index to vols. iii. and iv.; Yalfiit, Arddjatn,eA. in the Farah-bakhslj quarter where his tomb be- 
Wiistenfeld, iii. 860. iv. 304; Hamd Allah came an object of pious visits. Ten of his gha- 
Mustawfi, Nuzhat al-Kulub, ed. and transl. by zals have been published by Bland, Century, p. 
G, I.e Strange, Gibb Mem. Ser,, vol. xxiii.. Index; 9 — 12. There is, in the national library of Vienna, 
Const. Porphyrog., De adm. imp., ed. Bonn, a very beautiful manuscript of his poems illumi- 
iii. (1840), p. 226; J. Saint-Martin, Mhn. hist, nated with miniatures (Fidget, Die arab., pers. u. 

et giogr. sur I'Armenie, i. 72 sq.-, ii. 433, 435; tiirk. Handschr zti Wien, i. N”. 58*)' 

V. Hammer, Narrative of Travels ... by Evliya Bibliography-. Dawlat Shah, Tadhkirat 

Efendi, London 1850, ii. 199 ry.; G. Le Strange, al-Shuar<f, p. 325; Lutf 'All Beg, Atesh-kada, 

The Lands of the Eastern Caliphate, Cambridge in the section on Turan (not paginated); Rida 

1905, p. 1 18; V. Hammer, Gesch. d. osm. Reiches, Kull Khan, MadjncP al-Fusahif , ii. 29; J. von 

i. 249, ii. 425; Ritter, Erdkunde, x. 782 sqq.-. Hammer, Schone Redekiinste Persiens, p. 255; 

J. Brant in the Journal of the Geographical Khondemir, Habib al-Siyar, iii. 3, p. 9 °i 

Society, 1836 (not available to the author); E. Gore Ouseley, Biographical Notices of Persian 

Reclus, Nouvelle Geographie universelle, ix. 363; Poets, p. 192 — I 94 i H* Ethe, in the Grundriss 

/■eare xi., London 1920, N®. 62, p. 34; d. iran. Phiiologie, ii. 3 b 4 - . (Cl. Huart) 

V. Cuinet, La Turquie d'Asie, i., Paris 1892, KEMAL MEHMED NAMlK, one of the 
p. 220 sqq. most important of Turkish poets, stylists 

KEMAL al-DIN ISMA'IL, a Persian poet and authors, the principal leader of the 
of Isfahan, son of Djamal al-Din 'Abd al- Tu r k i sh mo d e r n s , c rea t or o f t h e m o d e r n 
Razzak, was one of a group which devoted its Turkish prose language and the most 
eulogies to the family of the Sii'idls (also called notable Turkish patriot of modern times. 
Al-i Khudjand!) which kept political and judicial Kemal, bom on Dec. 21, 1840 (Shawwal 26, 1256), 
power in its control in Isfahan. Surnamed Khalldk in Rhodosto on the Sea of Marmara, belonged to 
aLMcPdnl ‘‘creator of thoughts”, he dedicated his an old aristocratic family which could be traced 
odes mainly to the judge Rukn al-Din Sa'id b. back through his father, the astronomer Mustafa 
Mas'ud, but also to the Khwarizmshahs ('Ala’ al- 'Asim Bey, his father Shams al-Din Bey, the first 
Din Takash, Muhammad, his son, Djalal al-Din Chamberlain of Sultan Selim III, and his father, 

and Ghiyath al-Din, his grand-sons) who ruled the admiral Kapudan Ahmad Ratib Pasha, to the 

in 'Irak-'Adjami, as well as to the Atabeks of Ears Grand Vizier Topal 'Othman Pasha, the conqueror 
who ruled at Shiraz (Sa'd b. Zangi and his son of Nadir Shah of Persia. His father belonged to 
Abu Bakr). In the end he retired from the world Yeni Shehir in Anatolia and his mother to Konica 
and devoted himself to the mystic life under in Albania. The Albanian strain in him was of 

the guidance of Shaikh Shihab al-Din 'Umar b. the highest importance and explains much in his 
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indomitable character and his strong passionate 
nature. In appearance he was quite like a European. 
He was liberal, open-hearted and attractive. 

Kemal had a rather irregular, unsystematic 
education at home; he had only nine months’ 
regular schooling in Constantinople at the Bayazid- 
Rushdlye and the Walide-Mektebi. He was trained 
in Arabic, Persian and French by private tuition. 
In 1852 he was with his grandfather Shams al- 
Din Bey in Kars and later in Sofia where he began 
to write poems although only 14 years of age, 
quite in the style of Sumbiil-Zade, whose Dlwan 
had to serve him as a model for lack of other 
patterns. Returning to Constantinople in 1857/8 
he entered the translation bureau of the Sublime 
Porte and soon became a member of the then 
flourishing group of poets of the old school: 
Na’ili, Mazlum Pasha-Zade Memduh Fa'’ik, Halet, 
Hersegli ‘Arif Hikmet, Ghalib and Kazim, who 
imitated Nef‘i and Fehim chiefly. Kemal quickly 
won an honoured place among them. He put 
together a slim Diwan-i Mureiteb of not very 
original poems. In his poems he took the pen- 
name of Nam!k. It is remarkable that the last 
incomplete ghaml of the diwan is the first of 
his patriotic poems. 

He only entered upon the field he was to make 
his own through Shinast Efendi, who had studied 
in Europe and was now in Constantinople en- 
deavouring to attract men of intellect to western 
culture and ideas, mainly in his capacity as editor 
of the influential newspaper Taswir-i Efk'ar. Kemal 
became friendly with him and’ soon fell completely 
under his influence, which directed him from the 
imitation of classical models to the spirit of the west. 
KemSl grasped with ardour the new ideas, the 
importance of which he at once realised. He made 
it his aim in life to bring about a literary, 
political and scientific renaissance in 
old fossilised Turkey and to secure her a 
place among the nations of the West. He began 
his troubled career by writing for Shinasl’s 
paper. Henceforth he wrote under the name 
Kemal, which soon gained the greatest popularity. 

When amasi [q.v.] fled to Paris in 1864 he 
left the editorship of his paper entirely in the 
hands of the young Kemal, who at first found 

I Published 

^ost nothing but translations from the French. 
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questions (the Polish rising 

the standard of the paper which had gone down 

articles of his own which aroused the greatest 
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Nurl, Rif‘at and ‘All Sifaui fled from Turkey in 
1866 to London where they settled down. At the 
time of this his first voluntary exile Kemal was 
expecting the birth of his first child, who afterwards 
became the poet ‘Ali Ekrem. In London Kemal 
published the paper Af ukhbir (“The Correspondent”) 
on behalf of the party; it was later transferred 
to Paris and then replaced by the Hurriyet 
(“Liberty”). In Paris he studied law and eco- 
nomics and translated important French works into 
Turkish. 

His stay in Europe was of overwhelming 
influence on his political and literary develop- 
ment. Henceforth he came back again and again 
to the subject of civilization. When, after the death 
of the Grand Vizier ‘Ali Pasha, it became possible 
for the Young Turks to return home, Kemal under- 
took the editorship in Constantinople of the Young 
Turkish paper ’’Ihrit. He succeeded by his articles, 
which are of permanent value, in making the paper 
one of the most important in Turkey. At the same 
time he contiibuted to a number of other papers 
and periodicals and thereby completely influenced 
and revolutionised public opinion. 

When Kemal became inconvenient to the govern- 
ment by his political activity, especially through 
his patriotic drama Watan^ which aroused un- 
bounded enthusiasm, he was banished to the 
fortress of Famagusta in Cyprus. At first 
he was in the closest solitary confinement, where 
he planned in his subterranean cell his drama 
Akif Bey^ which he wrote out and printed as soon 
as the rigour of his imprisonment was slackened. 
He was detained in Famagusta for 38 months until 
the accession of Murad gave him his liberty and 
permission to return to Constantinople. 
But Murad only reigned 93 days. With the accession 
of Abd al-Hamld a limit was soon put once more 
to Kemal’s activity. Kemal took part in the pre- 
paration of the constitution and shared in the 
deliberations with Midhat Pasija and Ziya Pasha. 

His liberal activities aroused the deepest mistrust 
in ‘Abd al-Hamid. He was arrested and spent 5'/2 
months in the common prison in Constantinople 
where he spent most of his time in historical study 
in preparation for a history of the Turkish army. 

In spite of his acquittal after a trial, 'Abd ai- 
Hamid sent him to detention in Mytilene (Chios). 
This enforced inactivity was a great trial to him 
after the disastrous conclusion of the war with 
Russia and he expressed his feeling in songs like 
the touching Muhadjir song Allah iVun oldur bent. 

After two years’ detention during which he 
wrote the ^elal and the Dj ezrnt^ he was appointed 
M'utesarrif of Chios. There the disease of the 
lungs, which was to cause his premature death, 
first broke out. When Chios became the capital 
of a wilayet, he was moved to Rhodes, where the 
more favourable climate restored his health and 
revived his creative powers which had somewhat 
abated. With the assistance of a splendid library, 
for the enlargement of which at great personal 
expense he had agents in India, Persia, Egypt 
and Europe, he set about the preparation of a 
history of the Turkish empire. 

From Rhodes he went to Chios, as niulesarrif 
again. He worked at his history with a feverish 
activity and, in spite of the fact that his health 
was much affected, displayed considerable literary 
activity in all other directions. The order for- 
bidding the printing or continuation of 
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his history which came from Constantinople His longer works have a tendency to resemble a 
as the result of a treacherous denunciation of series of collected articles rather than a con- 
him was therefore a frightful blow and he died secutive whole. 

duiing the night after receiving the order, Dec. 2, The admiration in which he was held found 
1888, in Mytilene. expression in his many imitators. 

His body was first of all interred in Mytilene Works. Kemal was not primarily a poet, 

in front of the mosque and then solemnly re- Besides his Di-wan written in the old style, al- 

moved by his son ‘Alt Ekrem to B u 1 a i r, 8 miles though already showing traces of new features 
north of Gallipoli and there buried with military (love of country and people) and adopting mod- 
honours in the turbe of Sulaiman Pasha, a worthy em ideas (theatre, steamer), in the g hazal he 
honour for the great patriot. ‘Abd al-Hamid built composed a not very large number of powerful 
a splendid turbe for Kemal. While Sulaiman Pasha’s poems which passed from mouth to mouth like 
ti'irbe was already a place of pilgrimage, Kemal’s revelations. He was readily followed simply be- 
turbe became to a still greater extent the goal of cause he still paid part tribute to old ideas in 
many Ottomans, who saw in him the incarnation his poems. Many poems are scattered through 
of their ideals. The first thing done after the his works and many went unprinted from hand 
revolution of 1908 by the “Committee of Union to hand. They all show his deep patriotism, 
and Progress” was to go solemnly from Salonica In his Wawaila (“groaning, wail”, reprinted 
to his tomb at Bulair as to the grave of the 1326 = 1908) Kemal laments his fatherland which 
“founder of the building of liberty” and pay horn- is wrapped in a winding sheet. Barike-i Zafar 
age to his manes. The unexampled moderation (“Flash of Victory”, 1872) written in an elaborate 

with which the victorious party proceeded was style is a panegyric on the conquest of Constanti- 

also a tribute to the influence of Kemal. nople. His enthusiastic Watan Manzumesi did not 

The supreme and unique position oc- appear till 1326 (190S). 
cupied by Kemal in Ottoman literature can Kemal’s main success as an author was 
hardly be too highly appraised. His influence on won by his dramas of which he wrote six. He 
his own and the following generation was tre- might be regarded as the creator of the Turkish 
mendous. He was perfectly aware of the difficulty drama. In the play by Abu ’ 1 -Ziya Tewfik, his 
of his task but always believed in a successful most devoted friend and follower, E^el-i Kada 
result, which was quite in keeping with his sanguine (“The Threatened Fate”, 1288 = 1871/72), the first 
temperament. His personality — he was a born national Turkish drama, he was a silent collaborator 
agitator and thoroughly revolutionary in spite of his although his name was never mentioned. He then 
aristocratic birth — with his unusual energy and tried his skill independently and wrote: 
inflexible and undaunted strength of will exercised i. Watan yakhcd Silts tra (“Fatherland or Si- 
an overwhelming attraction on the masses. He was listria”), a play in 4 acts first printed in 1872 
filled with a deep, almost fanatical religious, spirit, and often since (transl. into Russian by W. D. 
thoroughly Islamic in its attitude and he believed Smirnow in the Wkstnik Ewrop'i^ 1876, ix. 151; 
in his people, his country and their future. Basing German by L. Pekotsch, Vienna 1887). The play, 
himself on the idea of the true Islamic culture which is important from the sociological and 
with a strong leaning to pan-Islamic ideas which psychological points of view, depicts heroic scenes 
he endeavoured to realise by going back to prim- in the defence of Silistria in 1854. The piece 
itive Islam and rejecting the Islam of the past aroused tremendous enthusiasm and was the main 
which did not satisfy him, he evolved the idea cause of his banishment to Famagusta, 
of the Ottoman fatherland and was able to itn- 2. Zamalll Cod^uk (“The Poor Child”), a drama 
pose it on his “lethargic” people. It was Kemal in 3 acts (1873). It describes the consequences of 
who first awakened his countrymen to the con- the abuse of parental authority over the child and 
ception of Watan (fatherland), which was later is an attack on the traditional manner of arranging 
replaced by the Turkish Far/, and to the con- marriages. Kemal deals with the new idea of the 
ception of Millet (nation) and Hiirrlyet (liberty) freedom of women to feel and to love. The in- 
which the Young Turks took as their watchwords, fluence of “La Dame aux Camelias” is unmistakable. 

Kemal remained faithful to his task which he 3. "^Akif Bey, a drama in 5 acts (1874). In this 
regarded as a kind of apostolic office, in spite of the patriotism of the Turkish naval officer is em- 
the most difficult conditions. His talent as an phasiscd and contrasted with the faithlessness and 
author was certainly not small but this does not inconstancy of his wife who abuses the absence of 
completely explain the almost magical influence her husband. 

which he has exerted down to our own day. The 4. Gul-nihal, a drama in 5 acts (1875)1 Probably 
most recent Ottoman literary criticism is rather based on Hamlet, extolling the motive of vengeance, 
inclined not to estimate him so highly. But what especially woman’s vengeance and rebellion against 
no critic can deny him, what places him high despotism. 

above all others is his thirst for freedom, his 5 * Elyelal kl-Dln Kkatarezm-shah, a tragedy in 
patriotism, and the fearlessness with which he 5 r^cts (1875)1 with a long literary introduction 
expresses his ideas and above all his masterly {mukaddeme'j on the defects of Ottoman literature 
command of language. When he began and the technique of the drama, first published 
writing, he found the language in a chaotic con- by Rodoslt Salih IljemM, then printed in Cairo 
dition, at his early death he left it a wonderfully without the introduction in 1292 (1875)1 
modelled instrument. The creation of the mo- kaddeme alone is Me^miZa-i Abu' l~Ziya, 

dern Turkish prose language is undeniably N®.4i Kitabkhane-i Abu'l-Ziya, 1 >A.^<^. 

Kemal’s work. It is a romantic tragedy from Persian history in 

In his political and literary essays Kemal is the style of Hugo’s “Cromwell” and “Hernani”. 
vigorous and convincing when he wants to defend Dieldl is thought to mark the zenith of Turkish 
any view. No one has surpassed Kemal in his essays, romanticism. It is a drama intended to be read 

The Encyclopaedia of Islam, II. 54 
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only, a passionate protest against the government 
system of the Ottoman Sultans. On account of its 
obvious bias the piece was always suppressed by 
the censor. 

6. Kara Bela “Black Misfortune”, first published 
in the Kulliyat in 1908, written in Famagusta in 
1875, describes the violation of an Indian Emperor’s 
daughter by a negro who has smuggled himself 
into the harem as a eunuch and takes the place 
of her lover. The dishonoured lady commits suicide 
by poisoning herself on the eve of her marriage 
after killing the black monster. 

Smimow seems to be wrong in ascribing a 
drama Anadolu Kdyleri to Kemal, for which the 
Sultan is said to have granted him a special reward. 

Kemal’s dramas suffer from a lack of naturalness, 
a want of lucidity in the inner motives, from 
sentimentality, too much patriotic pathos and from 
tirades. But he knows how to grip the attention 
of his audience and carry them with him. A cer- 
tain psychological depth cannot be denied him. 
The Turkish theatre was then something quite new. 
The plays are great achievements for 
their time and circumstances, in spite of all their 
dramatic and technical defects, especially as Kemal 
was mainly concerned with using the drama as a 
medium to carry his ideas to the masses and to 
arouse the feelings dormant in the people. For 
him the theatre is “an amusement useful to in- 
fluence the people”. 

He followed similar lines in his two novels, 
which have the same defects. But in them we 
have the typical features of Turkish life and 
thought vividly and realistically portrayed. From 
the point of view of style they reveal great beauty. 
The influence of his novels was great; they be- 
came the model for a whole school whose most 
ardent representative was Wedjfhf. The two 
novels are ; 

I. Intibah yakhod ^Ali Bcyln Serguzeshti “The 
Awakening or ‘Alt Bey’s experiences” (1874; the 
original title is said to have been Soli Peshinianllk). 

It is the description of the adventures of a rich 
spoiled mother 3 darling, who falls into the clutches 
of a harlot, deluded by her intrigues heartlessly 
sacrifices his innocent sweetheart and is completely 
ruined, until finally he kills his mistress, after 
the sweetheart whom he has abandoned has saved 
him at the cost of her own life and ends in 
prison. 

2. Dyezmi^ a historical novel (1297 = 1880 
= 1887/1888), the romantic love story^ 
Crimea and the sister of 
the Shah of Persia during ‘Adil Girai’s captivity 
in Persia in the xvith century. The main facts 
are taken from history; ^ezmi marks an im- 
portant technical advance on ^Ali Bey in the 
compactness of its style and its wealth of colour, 
ranislamic ideas are very evident in it. 

The most noteworthy of Kemiil’s historical 
biographies Ezvrak-i Perishan 
pattered Leaves” (1301) in 4 parts in which he 
gives accounts of the lives of four remarkable 
Muhammadan men, writing in a learned style in 
the European manner, in the further development 

Sal5h M the Aiyabid 

SMta Sultan Mehmed II, 

collection is considered a classic among the Turks, 
a learning although it is only I 

good compdation, mainly taken from European I 


sources. In vividness of description and vigour 
of style they take almost the first place among 
his works; 2) Dewr-i Istila “The Period of the 
Invasion”; 3) Kaniza^ the story of the capture of 
the fortress of Kanisza in Hungary, written in 
1290 (1873) in Famagusta and printed anony- 
mously the same year. 

4) Kemal was a passionate believer in the 
vitality of Islam. There is, however, in his 
views a certain lack of coherence between the 
Muslim ideas and the Rousseauan formulae which 
he has adopted. He endeavours to prove the 
equal worth of Islam with the ideals of modern 
civilisation, which are in the end ideals of Islam 
also; Islam was in no wise backward down to 
the xvith century, and had only to give way to 
the superiority of Europe with the rise of ex- 
perimental science. In reply to Ernest Renan’s 
attempt to prove the hostility of Islam to edu- 
cation, Kemal wrote a defence Renan Mudafa^a- 
na/nesi published in the KiillJyat^ which is based 
on much sounder foundations than the other Mu- 
hammadan pamphlets combatting Renan’s views. 

5) Medkhel^ the history of ancient Rome and 
the history of Islam which comes down to 
438 (1046), were intended as an introduction and 
a foundation for his Ottoman history. The 
latter runs from the beginning of the empire to 
the death of Sultan Selim 1 Yawuz in 926(1520). 

6) Ruya “The Dream”, the most vigorous and 
inspired of his writings, which every Turk must 
have read at the time of the reaction, dreams of 
the days when the chains will fall in the father- 
land. It has been often reprinted, for example 
twice in Cairo (^Idylihad') in 1907 and 1909. 

7) Sergitzesht (1326 = 1908) also describes a 
dream. 

Kemal was above all a publicist (see above). 
He raised the '’Ihrei to be an ideal newspaper. 
His^ articles which appeared in it are still reprinted 
again and again and put into collections. The se- 
parate numbers of the newspaper are still carefully 
preserved. 

As a critic he also displayed a comprehensive 
activity, an appreciation of which has been given 
by Gibb. He mercilessly shattered the old Par- 
nassus and helped the new school to victory. 
There is much criticism in his essays and in his 
Mukaddeine, When Ziya Pa^a, his old comrade 
m arms, made a rather unfortunate selection in 
an anthology of Turkish literature in his three 
volumes Kharabal , Kemal wrote two vigorous 
criticisnas of the first two volumes, Takhrlb-i 
1298 = 18S1, and Tdklb-i Kharabal, 
reprinted in 1303, which Gibb considers among 
the best essays in Turkish. 

Kemal s letters are of great import- 
ance, as he corresponded with almost all the 
leading personalities in Turkey, political as well 
as literary. Unfortunately they are only in part 
published so far, for example the letters to Midhat 
Efendi, Irfan Pa^a, a part of those to Abu ’l-Ziya 
lewfik, Abd al-Hakk Hamid and others. He wrote 
naturally and vigorously and was the first to teach 
his people the epistolary style. 

We must not omit his official papers. 
However conventional and crabbed Ottoman of- 
ficial style is, he nevertheless succeeded in giving 
it lucidity and clearness. The number of official 
documents which he composed in his different 
official positions is legion. They are essays on the 
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creation of the state and its reforms, the rights of 
the people, its intellectual and ideal requirements, 
on law, history, political economy, social philosophy, 
schemes, protocols, semi-official documents, etc. 

Finally we may mention his numerous 
translations; Behar-i Danish (“Spiingtime of 
Knowledge”), translated with a literary introduc- 
tion from the work of the Indian Shaikh 'Inayat 
Allah. lie also translated from the French of 
Victor Hugo, Lamartine, Montesquieu, J. J. Rous- 
seau, Condorcet, Volney, etc. 

A complete edition of his works was begun 
by his son ^Ali Ekrem. But his scheme was too 
ambitious and he broke down in the middle of it. 
The biography of Kemal promised by 'Alt Ekrem 
has, so far as I know, not yet appeared. It is 
unfortunate that the essay on Kemal’s place 
in literary history by Dr. Riza Tewfik has 
not yet been published. 
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kurlu-Zade Riza, Muntakhabdt-i Beddyf Edeblye, 
Constantinople 1326 (12 specimens of prose and 
25 of poetry); 'Abd Allah Djewdet, Idjtihdd, 
ii., N®. 6 and 7, p. 227 — 230 and 254 — 263, 
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Constantinople 1632; Eshref, Hasb-i Hal yakhoa 
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2) Kara Bela", f) Makdldt-i Siydslye we-Edeblye 
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uialli Codjuk-, 5) EsfPdr-i Kemal-, 6) Djeldl al- 
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al-Din Aiyubi and of Emir Newruz; and Desor-i 
Is I lid-, 9) Muntakhabdt-i Miiharrerdt-i resmlye ; 
10) Dpezmt and Intibdh-, 12) Ta^kib u-Takhrib-i 
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papers, his numerous translations etc.; of the 
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of the second series 4 volumes of the Ottoman 
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KEMAL-PASHA-ZADE. the usual name of 
the Ottoman historian, lawyer and stylist 
Shams al-DI.n .\hmad e. Sulaiman b. Kem.al 
Pasha, often also called Ibn Kemal-pasha. 

Kemal-pasha-zade belonged to a distinguished 
family of Adrianople where he was born as the 
son of the wealthy Suleiman Pasha. His grand- 
father was Kemal-pasha who, like his father, had 
taken pait in repeated campaigns against the in- 
fidels and attained great prestige (on him see 
Sidpill-i '^Othmdnl, iv. 78). Kemal-pasha-zade served 
at first in Bayazid’s army but was induced to 
take up a legal career by an experience which is 
minutely reported by Ta^kopriizade. He was one 
day in the Grand Vizier’s Dlwan when Ahmad, 
the son of Ewrenos [q. v.], entered and was re- 
ceived with great respect. Soon afterwards there 
appeared a man with shabby clothes and no head- 
dress, to whom the vizier, to Kemal-pasha-zade’s 
surprise, showed even greater respect and even 
gave him the seat before the son of Ewrenos. He 
was the celebrated jurist Lutfi of Tokat (d. 904 — 
1498). The ambitious youth, surprised at the prefer- 
ence shown to a snuderris with 30 aspers over a 
nobleman of the empire, at once made up his 
mind to abandon the army and became Lutfi’s 
pupil. The latter lectured at the Dar al-Hadith in 
Adrianople together with other celebrated profes- 
sors, like Kastallani [q.v.], Khatib-zade, Mu'arrif- 
zade, on Muslim law subjects. After completing 
his studies, Kemal-pa^a-zade was appointed teacher 
in the far famed medrese of 'All Beg in Adria- 
nople but was soon afterwards summoned to Uskiib 
as muderris, finally to return to Adrianople to the 
Halablya medrese. After a ^eat deal of hostility 
from the Chief Justice Hadjdji Hasan-zade, who 
was jealous of all rising talent and put every 
obstacle in its way, he was appointed by the 
Sultan, on the advice of the poet Mu'aiyed-zade 
{takhallus HatimI, d. 922= 1516), teacher in the 
Tashlik High School (= 'Alt Beg Medrese) at 
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Adrianople OQ a salary of 30,000 aspers. The 
influential patronage of Mii^aiyed-zade procured 
him all sorts of liberties, so that he was able 
to spend some time in Sofia and some time in 
Dupnitza (Bulgaria), to carry out with the greatest 
leisure the composition of the Ottoman history 
entrusted to him by the Sultan and at the same 
time to write the most varied works, sometimes 
on law, sometimes on history, sometimes on poetry 
and sometimes on rhetoric. Over 300 treatises etc. 
are said to have come from his pen in this period. 

In the reign of Sultan Selim I, Kemal-pasha- 
zade in 1516 finally attained the rank of military 
judge of Anatolia and in this office accompanied 
the Padishah on his Egyptian campaign. On the 
march he was commissioned to translate into Tur- 
kish, among other things, two works of the Arab 
historian Abu ’ 1 -Mahasin b. Taghrlbirdi [q. v.] on 
the lands of the Caliphs. Every morning he hand- 
ed his master an instalment of the translation, 
which, according to Hadjdji Khalifa (N®. 5,878 and 
13,616), was called al-Kawakib al-Bahira min al- 
Nu^Um al-Zdhira (on this cf. Brockelmann, G.A.L.^ 
ii. 42), and took the opportunity to enlighten the 
Sultan regarding the feeling in the army through 
a soldier-song, made up by him, expressing the 
desire for a speedy return home. Although Selim 
saw through the plan, he pardoned the poet and 
even gave him a present of 500 gold pieces as a 
mark of honour (cf. J. v. Hammer, Gesch. des 
osm. Reiches^ ii. 519; H. F. v. Diez, Denkwiir- 
digheilen aus Asien, i. 283; also the DefUrddr 
Abu ’ 1 -Fadl’s supplement [Dkail, part 4] to Heskt 
Behishi of his father Idcis BitllsI, MS. of the Vienna 
National Library H.O. 16 d., fol. 126). After the 
return home, Kemal-paaha-zade resumed his old 
position as teacher in the DSr al-Hadith, then at 
the Bayazidiya in Adrianople and at the same time 
resuined his scholarly and poetical activities. On 
the lines of Saadi’s Bustan and Gttlisian he wrote 1 
m Persian the Nigaristiin (i. e. “picture-gallery”) | 
(cf. Hadjdji IHialifa, Kashf al-Zunun^ vi. 3Si,and I 
Do Jslam^ vii. ii8; extracts in German are given ! 
by Count v, Harrach in the Funlgr. do Oriotts^ | 
1._ 401 ryy., ii. to; ryy., iii. 47 sqq.). Kemal-pasha- I 
rade is the author of an Ottoman history i 
which begins in the year 886 (accession of Baya- ' 
Zid II) and goes down to the first Hungarian cam- 
paign of Suleiman the Great in 933. .Manuscripts 
of the cornplete work seem to be exceedingly rare. 
The Sachsische Landesbibliothek in Dresden seems 
to have most parts of it (cf. J. H. Mordtmann’s 
collation in Dtr Ulam^ xiii. 153 sq.). while in 
\ lenna, for example, there are only fragments of 
the xvhole work which w.is perhaps written and 
issued in separate parts dealing with particular 
periods from time to time (part at least as early 
as the reign of Bayazid II) (cf. G. Fliigel, op. 
rif. 11. 220; on the work cf. H. Khalifa, Kashf 
al-Zunun n. Iti, N". 2153). An edition woM^d 
be very desir.rble and of considerable value in 
solving the problems of the old Ottoman 
chronicles. That Kemal-pasha-zade prepared a 
translation of the Hedit Bihhht of Idrfe. as is 
stated m the '//viZyr Salnamesi, p. 347, is pro- 
bably a mistake. Kemal-pasha-zade subjected ^the 
campaign of Mohacs to a very full review, which 
was published for the first time with a French 
translation by Pavet de Courteille {Hist, d^la 
tampagne dc xMohacz, Paris 1859). There is a very 
good manuscript of it in the Dresden Public Library^ 


His poetical masterpiece is the story of Yusuf 
and Ziilaikha often dealt with before (e. g. by 
Hamdl, q. v.) and after him, but his treatment of 
the subject is peculiarly felicitous; his other poems, 
in which his sharp wit much admired in his life- 
time and his intellectual nimbleness are revealed, 
are collected in a separate Diioan which appeared 
in 1313 in Stambul (cf. Gibb, Hist, of Ottoman 
Po:tr)\ ii. 347 — 363, where a full appreciation 
of his literary activity is given). He further wrote 
a number of philological works of which we may 
mention here a dictionary to elucidate difficult 
Persian phrases, called Dakitik al-Hakakik (cf. G. 
Fliigel, op. cit.., i. 1 30). Of legal works special 
mention must be made of his Risala fl Tabakdt al- 
Afndjtahidin which deals with the various classes 
of jurists (cf. G. Flugel, Die Hlassen der hanefit. 
Rechtsgel..^ in the Abh. der Kgl. Sachs. Gesellsch. 
der IPiss.., 1861, viii. 279, 280, 281, 346; MSS. 
of it in Vienna; cf. G. Flugel, Die arab..^ pers. u. 

I tiirk. Handschr. . . . zit IPien, ii. 612). 

He left a vast number of commentaries on the 
Hidaya., Tadqrld.^ MiftZih., Tahafut.^ notes on the 
Kur’an, marginal notes on the Kashfidf etc. which 
are represented in most eastern collections of 
Oriental MSS. (cf. e. g. G. Flugel, op. cit.., i. 130, 
132, 133 , 251, 291, 524, 710, 714, 722, 723; ii- 
220, 221, 612; iii. 179, 215 list of several 

treatises in Ahlwardt, Berliner Kat.., i. 12, N^. 19; 
collection of 59 treatises in the Fihrist al-Kutub 
aHArablya al-mahfuza Hl-Htitubkhdna al-kjmdi- 
Vitya al-Misriya., vol. vii., Cairo 1309. p. 435 — 4441 
also Defter-i Httlubkhdne-i Ay a Sofya Stambul 
1304, N®. 4794 , 4797 , 4820; Def ter-i 'Kutvbkkane-i 
Laleli ^a/>H.i Stambul 1300, N®. 2433, 3645, 3647. 
A collection of 36 treatises entitled Rasa^il ap- 
peared in two parts at Stambul in 1316 (Ijc- 
dam-press); cf. Zcitschr. d. deutsch. morgenl. Ges.^ 
Ixvi. 525. 

He even wrote on the subject of bah, as his 
Kttdb Rtulfip al-Shaikh ila SibTih fi 'l-Kutuvia 
^a/a 'I- Bah shows (printed Cairo 1316 and 1335 , 
Turkish version: liihogr., n. d., 90 pp. in 8“). 

Kemal-pas^a-zade died on Shawwal 2,941 (April 

* 535 ), Stambul and was interred outside the 
Adrianople Gate in the monastery of Mahmud 
Celebi, where one of his pupils, Mahmud Bey, 
who died as Kadi of Cairo, erected a stone mo- 
nument to his menory. Three chronogrammatic 
verses (ttprikh) in Arabic were inscribed on his 
coffin, his shroud and his tombstone, the numerical 
value of which was each 941 (cf. Hadikat al- 
DpawamF , i. 180, 181, and Ewliya Celebi, Siydhat- 
name, i. 345, esp. 359; cf., on the other h.ind, 

J- V. Hammer-Purgst.all in the Z.D.M.G., vi. 282, 
and Sitzungsber. der Wiener Ak. der Wise., 1 85 1 , 
vi. 326 — 328, according to which the date is 940, 
which is certainly an error). 

Bibliography. In addition to the sources 
quoted above see the life of Kemal-pasha-zade 
in Tashkopriizade, Shakaik al-NtZmanlya, Staro- 
bul 1269, p. 381—385; 'Th. Chabert, Latifl, 
Zurich 1800, p. 79; J. V. Hammer, Gesch. des 
osm. Reiches , iii. 635 ; do., Gesch. der osm. 
Dichtk., ii. 205 sqq.\ Brusall Mehmed Tahir, 
"^Osmanll Alifellijleri, i. 223 ; ’■Ilmlye Sdlnamesi, 
Stambul 1334, p. 346 sq.\ Mehmed 'Arif Bey 
in the Revue Historique Ottomane, p. 1411 sqq.', 

C. Brockelmann, Gesch. der arab. Lit., ii. 449-^ 
453 (where most of his works are given under 
their titles). (Fr.xnz Babixger) 
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KEMAL RE’IS, Turkish corsair and sea- 
captain during the reign of Bayazid II. In his 
youth he had been given as a present to the 
Sultan by the Kapudan Pasha Sinan, after which 
he was brought up as a page at the court. He 
began his career as a chief of ''aztibs^ then took 
to the Mediterranean and captured in 892/1487 
a Maltese Prince {SiJjill-i '’Othinam^ iv., 78). In 
896/1490, by order of Bayazid, he raided the 
Spanish coast in order to support the last Nasrid 
of Granada Mulay Hasan, who, in his critical 
situation had invoked the Sultan’s aid. This ex- 
pedition is only recorded by Hadjdji Khalifa in 
his Takwlin al-Ta-iaarlkh but not in his Story 
of the Naval Wars {Tuhfat al-Kibar) and it 
seems to be unknown to the other historians; in 
any case it cannot have been of much importance 
in view of the great difficulties of the Ottoman Em- 
pire occasioned at the time by the wars against Egypt 
and Austria. In 903 = 1497/1498 we find Kemal 
Re’is marauding in the Eastern part of the Mediter- 
ranean with other corsairs; he took several Christian 
ships and brought his booty to the bey of Alex- 
andria ('Ash?k Pasha Zade, p. 250); at this time 
therefore he probably was not serving the Sultan. 
But in the war of the Turks against Venice (905/ 
1499) he was one of the admirals of the fleet. 
The Turkish fleet had three newly equipped un- 
usually large battleships (turkish ; kuke) of which 
one was commanded by the Kapudan Pasha Da^ud, 
and the two others by Kemal Re^Is and Burak Re’is 
(Munedjdjim Bash? writes Budak, so also Leun- 
clavius : Iludacus). In the naval battle of S.tpienza 
(28 July 1499) the Venetians took the latter's 
ship for that of Kemal Re^Is on whom they par- 
ticularly wanted to take revenge. Burak Rehs 
was boarded by two big and some smaller Vene- 
tian ships; he defended himself with burning 
naphtha, until he, and his enemies, were blown 
up together ; the island of Sapienza was called 
after him Bursk Rehs Adasi. After this battle the 
Turkish fleet took Lepanto (Ine-BakhtJ). In the 
next year, after the towns of Koron and Modon 
had been taken by Turkish sea-power, Kemal Re^is 
was sent with 40 ships to Navarino (Turkish 
Awartn) of which town he captured the citadel 
from the Venetian commander Contarini. He died, 
according to Sami (A'amus al-A^lam^ v. 3886), 
in the beginning of the xth century, perishing by 
a ship-wreck {Sidjill-i ^Othmanl). 

B i b I i 0 a-p h y\ Munedjdjim Bash?, SaluPif 
al-Akhbar^ Constantinople 1285, iii. 424, 427; 
Hadjdji Khalifa, Tuhfat al-Kibar fl Asfar al- 
Bihar^ Stambul I141, fol. 8, 9; 'Ash?k Pasha 
Zade, Tarlkh-i Al-i ’'Othnian^ Stambul 1332, p. 
250; Sa'd al-Din, Tadi al- Tawarikh^ Constan- 
tinople 1279, ii. 90; von Hammer, Gcsch. des 
Osm. Reiches^ Pest 1828, ii. p. 295, 316, 318, 
327, 602; Leunclavius, Annales Sultanorwn 
Othmanidarum^ Frankfort 1596, p. 196. 

(J. H. Kramers) 

KEMANKESH (i. e. “Archer”) ‘AlI Pasha, an 
Ottoman Grand Vizier. He was born in the 
Anatolian district of Hamid-eli [q. v.], came early 
to Stambul, where he was brought up in the im- 
perial palace. In I030 (1620/1621) he was ap- 
pointed governor of Diyar-bakr and soon afterwards 
of Baghdad. Next year he was given the rank of 
third vizier of the dome {kubbe weziri'). In Dhu 
1-Ka da, 1032, he was given the imperial seal in 
place of the dismissed Grand Vizier Mere Husain 


Pasha, mainly through the efforts of the Shaikh 
al-Islam Yahya Efendi, but also as a reward for 
his readiness in assisting in deposing the incapable 
and imbecile Sultan Mustafa I. Kemankesh 'All 
Pasha, weak, timid and common in character, 
began by getting rid of his enemies and rivals 
by throwing the viziers Gurdji Mehmed Pajha 
and l^ahl Pasha into prison and dismissing the 
Mufti Yahya. His greed and avarice prompted him 
to the most contemptible embezzlements and frauds 
on the Treasury; he had coins minted with a 
slight proportion (barely one-fifth) of silver, put 
the pay of the Janissaries into his own pocket 
and in other ways let the state go to ruin. Within 
six months he had made a huge fortune by de- 
preciating the currency and selling offices. Sir 
Thomas Roe who describes the Grand Vizier at 
his accession to office in a despatch of August 

23, 1623, as “a man quiettly honest, but of un- 
tryed and therefore suspected abilytye for so great 
a charge” (cf. Bhe Negotiations of Sir Th. Roc 
in his Embassy to the Ottoman Rorie^ from the 
year 1621 to 1628^ London 1740, p. 173) talks 
on April 3, 1624, of “his owne sordid covetousnesse, 
who in six moneths had heaped up infinite treasure, 
by portsale of all justice and offices, which hath 
weighed him to the ground” (op. cit.., p. 230) 
and a Venetian report of August, 1624, puts his 
wealth at a “somma di 700,000 scudi in contanti, 
molto opportuna” (cf. J. v. Hammer, G.O.R..^ 
v. 21). 

The terrible state to which the empire was 
reduced (rebellions in Asia Minor and Egypt, the 
threat from Persia, the fall of Baghdad on No- 
vember 28, 1623, concealed from the Sultan, 
Stambul without food, the currency depreciated, 
the treasury exhausted, the Janissaries out of hand) 
aroused to the highest pitch the wrath of the 
youthful Murad IV against the Grand Vizier res- 
ponsible. Kem.anke.sh “^Ali Paslja was summoned 
to the palace on Djumada II 14, 1033 (March 

24, 1624), and summarily beheaded. His body 
was buried in the forecourt of the mosque of 
‘Atik 'All Pasha (cf. Hadikat al-Qfawamf., i. 150; 
J. von Hammer, G. 0 . A., ix. 75, N®. 312). His 
successor was Cerkes Mehmed Pasha. Kemankesh 
'All Pasha was married to a daughter of the 
celebrated Kadi-'asker and Shaikh al-Islam, Bostan- 
zade Mehmed Efendi. 

Bibliography. 'Othman-zade Ahmad Ta’ib, 
Hadikat al-V/uzar'O' ., Stambul 1271, p. 72; 
Hadikat al-DiawamP. i. 150 sq. (with short 
sketch of his career); J. v. Hammer, G.O.R..^ 
and J. W. Zinkeisen, G.O./’., under Kemankesh 
Ali Pascha; Na'Ima, Tarikh^ Stambul 1280, 
ii. 294 sq.\ Hadjdji Khalifa, Fedhlike.^ ii. 52 
(execution); Sidjill-i ^Othmdni.^ iii. 51°- 

(Franz Babinger) 

KENA, a town in Upper Egypt, on the 
east bank of the Nile (23,357 inhabitants in 1917 
against 17,485 in 1875, 15,402 in 1884 or 27,500 
in 1897). It is the capital of the province (mu- 
diriyd) of the same name which is divided into 
seven districts (markaz)., namely, i. Dishna, 2. Isna, 
3. Kena, 4. Kusair, 5. Kus, 6. Luksur, 7. Nadj' 
Hamadl. In 1897 the population of the province 
was 711,457 of whom 120,330 are in the province 
of Kena. — The region produces cotton and cereals; 
in the town, cloth and sweet-stuffs are manufactured. 
But Kena is especially noted for its porous pottery ; 
the jars (kiilld) which are made there are called 
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hahas from the name of a place a few miles to 
the south. 

The Arabic name, written Ikna by some geo- 
graphers and kuna in the Copto-Arab j-r-u/m-, comes 

from the Coptic KUDMH which give rise to a 

play on the Greek xa/vif to'A;; “new town”, a name 
which did not last long as it is never found in the 
Byzantine period. The identity of this town with 
the Neapolis of Herodotus has been seriously 
urged; it is rather the modern Minsha^a, the 
ancient Ptolemais. On the other hand it has 
been conjectured with much probability that at 
the end of the third century it received the name 
Maximianopolis. 

In the first Arab period, the ktira of Kena 
extended to the east of the Nile between that of 
Faw on the north and Kift in the south, in front 
of that of Dandara from which it was separated 
by ^ the river. The first author to mention it, 
Ya'kubi, gives a very undattering description of 
the district; he says it is a little town rapidly 
going to ruin, deserted by its inhabitants who 
feared the raids of the Beduin robbers and brigands 
Therefore when the new provincial divisions were 
made under Mustansir it was Kus which gave its 
name to the district (^amal) and became its ca- 
pital. :^ena remained unimportant for some time 

“ it a brief note and Abu 

1 -hida does not mention it. 

Its prosperity was not long in beginning owing 
to the tomb of the saint 'Abd al-Rahim which 
became an object of pilgrimage while pious Mus- 
1 “ vicinity. Some years previously 
Ibn Djubair had mentioned Kena as a pretty little 
town with houses of a dazzling whiteness; he 
makes special mention of the virtue of the women 

After Ibn 

of Abd al-Raiiim; he describes the houses of the 

hospices 

T P“tmak only copies Adfuwi. In^ the 

Turkish period Kena was the residence of a A'asji/ 
but It IS only in modern times that it has assumed 
the administrative position which it owes to its 
pr^ent steadily increasing prosperity. 

The town situated at the point where the Nile 
comes nearest to the Red Sea had become the 

of Ku°air '^‘^^otion 

used^in h the one 

used in the middle ages between Kris and '^Aidhab 

which turn succeeded the ancieni Copto-BtS 

Ind aI, 'Otorcourse between Egypt 

value it"- “k ^oads g^reL 

alue. It IS by this route that many of the 

durtTthf r A ovL 

duriuf he Crusades It was the only pilgrim road. 

03* *033 Muhammad AIi had 

mspected on the K«a-Kusair I'oadf s^e Zere' 

seSons (c^ provide water at all 

tioI,\i:d u ri!z*'= -"0- 

twelfth descendant -rniaVi -ret!:: 


descendant of DiaTar a sZdi,; 


1196). Honoured during his life for his reputation 
for sanctity and ascetici.sm he has become one 
of the principal saints of Egypt along with Ahmad 
Badawl, Ibrahim UasukI and Abu ’ 1 -Hadjdjadj' Ak- 
suri. At one time a pious formula used to be handed 
down which if recited beside the tomb hastened 
the realisation of a desire or brought about cures. 
According to some travellers, the pilgrims who 
came to Kena made circuits {ta-a’af) of the tomb 
of 'Abd al-RahIm similar to those made by the 
pilgrims at the Ka'ba (Adfuwi, Tuh- Sa^td^ N". 231 ■ 
Goldziher, Muk. Studten^ li. 315; K.H.R.^ ii. 284; 
Gaudefroy-Demombynes, Le p'clerinage a la Mekke^ 
p. 224). — There were descendants of 'Abd al- 
Rahim living in Egypt for two centuries : they 
were particularly jurists and professors (Adfuwi 
Nos- 29, 1,7^ 129^ 3oS^ ^05, 476, 553; al- 
Maknzi, AJiiiat^ ii. 423). 

Bibliography. Ibn Djubair, ed. Wright- 
de Goeje, p. 67; Vaknt, iv. 178; Ibn Battuta, 

1. 106; Adfuwi, Talp Sa%i^ p. 7—8, I 9 ;''A 1 I 
Pasha, al-Khitat al-Dpadida^ xiv. 120 — 125 ; Sour- 
dille, Dnree^ du voy, d' Hlrodole.^ p. 153 — 159- 
Baedeker, Egypio, p. 237, 243; Massignon, Sec. 
note sur I'etat d'avanccnient dcs it. archiol. ar..^ 
from the B.I.F. A.O.^ ix. 6; Massignon, Annu- 
aire du monde niusulman.^ * 923 , p. 120- J. 
Maspero and G. Wiet, Matiriaux pour servir 
a la geogr. de I'Egypte, p. 130, 147—149, 
*537 173, 175, 177—182, 184, 185—191; al- 
BatanuBi, al-Rih!a al-Hid^aziya^ p, 31 — 32. 

(G» Wiet) 

KEN'AN PASHA, also called Sar! K. Basra, 
an Ottoman Grand Admiral. He was a 
Russian (-Circassian) by birth and came as a slave 
into the service of Baljlrdii Ahmad Pasha, Ottoman 
governor of Egypt. On the latter's execution he 
was taken by .Sultan Murad IV into the Serai and 
educated there. He was promoted to be Agha of 
the stirrup-holders {Rikiab-dTir aghasi) (Chronicle 
of Wedjihl, fol. 91b of the Vienna MS.), became 
rw Sultan Ibrahim after his accession 

(bebr., 1640; and married his daughter 'Atike 
u tane. He was at the same time appointed third 
vizier but bani.shed soon after Ibiahim’s death 
( ug. 18, 1648) to Crete. In Sept., 1652, he re- 
urne to Stambul and was appointed to the charge 
ot the defences of the Dardanelles. On Sept. 9, 
1053, he was given the governorship of Ofen, but 
deprived of it on Sept. 22, 1655, and on Febr. 9, 
105b, appointed governor of Silistria. On May 3 
ot the same year he was appointed Grand Admiral 
KAapudan Fasha, q.v.). On June 26, 1656, while in 
command of the Ottoman fleet sent out against 
c enetians, he suffered a severe defeat in the 
ar anelles, the greatest naval reverse inflicted on 
1 urkey since the battle of Lepanto (cf. J. v. Hammer, 
o *|,^ whole weight of the 

• ” wrath fell upon Ken'an Pasha who was 
immediately thronm into prison. He was finally 
re ease on the intercession of his Russian country- 
woman, the Sultana-mother (Kdsem Walide; q.v.) 
but was dismissed from the office of Grand Admiral 
almost immediately, on July 18, 1656. Two years 
a er, on June 23, 1658, he was appointed Ka^im- 
^.am h-v.] but the very next month, on July 
) * 5^5 dismissed again and sent to Brusa as 
^mmander of the garrison {Muhafiz) (cf. J. von 
Hammer C. 0.2?., vi. 37; Na'ima’ Tdrlkh^ first 

■.n'lt, k' from here by arrangement 

with the Anatolian rebel 'Abaza Hasan with whom 
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he closely allied himself, ooly to share his fate, 
treacherous assassination, on Febr. 17, 1659, in 
Aleppo (cf. Na^ima, Tankh^ ii. 685). His head 
was brought to the Diwan in Stambul on March 
9, 1659. 

If this is the Ken'an Pasha mentioned by Ewliya 
Ceiebi, Siyahai-nama, iii. 366 (and he certainly never 
was governor of Oczakov any more than was Ko^a 
Ken'an Pasha [d. 1062 = 165 1/52] who is also often 
confused with the Grand Admiral e.g. in the Si^ill-i 
’■Othmani^ iv. 83), he was also an author and 
composed a Saltik-nama in honour of Sai! SaltJk 
Baba [q. v.]. His own warlike exploits, especi- 
ally his military operations in the years 1036 — 
1038 (1626 — 1628}, were celebrated in a rhymed 
Pa^a-nania by the poet and judge Tulu'l Ibrahim 
Efendi (of Kalkandelen) of which there is a copy 
in the Brit. Mus. (Sloane MS. 3584); cf. Ch. Rieu, 
Catalogue of the Turk. A/ 5 iS., p. 191 ry., with | 
detailed summary of contents. The possibility that 
it celebrates the above mentioned Kodja Ken'an 
Pasha who had a very similar career to his name- 
sake and contemporary (both were, for example, 
governors of Ofen) has always to be remembered. 
The biographical data regarding SarJ Ken'an Pasha 
are much confused, as the article on p. 65 sq. in 
Ramiz Pasha-zade Mehmed, KharTta-i Ifapudanan-i 
Derya (Stambul 1285) and Sami Bey Frasheri, 
Kamus al-A'lam^ p. 3900, who follows it, show. 
According to this authority, Ken'an Pasha was 
buried beside the school not far from Kirk 
Ceshme. 

Bibliography (in addition to the works 
mentioned in the text); A. v. Gevai in Jos. v. 
Chmel, Osterreich. Geschichtsforschcr., Vienna 
1841, ii. 82, Ni. 76; do., A'Bu-.iai pasdk.. Bees 
1841, p. 41, N®. 76; Sidjill-i ^Otkuidnl, iv. 
83; J. von Hammer, Gcschichte ties osmantschen 
Reiches., x. 497, under Kenaanpascha. 

(Fra.nz Babinger) 

KENEZ. [See knez]. 

al-KERAK, a fortress east of the Dead Sea 
in the ancient Moab. The name goes back to the 
Aramaic karkka., “town”, which the Targum gives 
for kir in the Moabite place-names Kir Mb’ab 
(Is., XV. i) and Kir Haras (Haiasat; Is., xvi. 7, 
II ; Jer., xlviii. 31, 36). It is found as Xapax/sMfix 
in Ptolemy (v. 1 6, 4) on the mosaic map of Ma- 
daba, in Stephanus Byzantinus, etc. Its situation 
on a steeply sloping spur only connected by an 
(artificially deepened) saddleback with the main 
ridge makes al-Kerak an unusually strong fortress. 
It is remarkable that it is not mentioned in con- 
nection with the Muslim conquest of the East 
Jordan country or in the following centuries; only 
with the Crusading period, after it had been for- 
tified by King Fulco’s former cupbearer, Payan, 
does it begin to play a part, and that a prominent 
one. The Christians of that time, who were not 
well read in geography, sought the ancient Petra 
here and called it Petra deserti. As it commanded 
the pilgrim road from Damascus and all traffic 
between Syria and Egypt, it caused the Muslims 
much trouble and was therefore repeatedly but 
vainly besieged from 565 (1170) onwards by Nur 
al-Din and Salah al-Dln until finally it was so 
starved out that the garrison surrendered in 584 
(1188) to Salah al-Dln’s brother al-Malik al-'Adil, 
to whom it was allotted after Salah al-Dln’s death. | 
In the years that followed it belonged to various 
Aiyubids and even after the rule of most kings [ 


of this family was over, al-Mughith 'Umar still 
held out in al-Kerak until Baibars captured it by 
treachery and put him to death (661 = 1263). 

Behind the strong walls of the fortress the Mam- 
liik Sultan Nasir found shelter in 708 (1309) when 
he escaped from Cairo to found a real power. At 
this time al-Kerak was capital of one of the mam- 
lakat into which Syria and Palestine were divided ; 
its territory lay chiefly to the south of it. How 
powerful the fortress, the majority of whose in- 
habitants were still Christian, then was, is seen 
from the descriptions by al-DimashkI, Yakut, al- 
'Umari and Khalil al-Zahlrl. Under Turkish rule 
it lost its importance until quite modern times 
when the Ottoman government put a strong gar- 
rison into it and made al-Kerak capital of a 
separate administrative district. The walls date 
mainly from the middle ages, while the lower 
1 strata go back to an older period. 

Bibliography. P. Thomsen, Loca sancta., 
p. 1 14; al-Dimashki, cd Mehren, p. 213; Yakut, 
MtPdjam.^e.i.. Wiistenfeld, iv. 262; Abu ’ 1 -Fida\ 
ed. Reinaud and de Slane, p. 247; R. Hartmann, 
Die geogr. Nachrichten in Haiti al-Zahiris Zub- 
dat Kasf al-Mamdlik, Kirchhain 1907, p. 44 J?.; 
Zeitschr. d. Deutsch. Morgenl. Ges.., Ixx. 18; 
Ibn al-Athir, ed. Tornberg, xi. 232 and passim, 
xii. 12, 62 J7., 214, 230, 316; Wilken, Gesch. 
der Kreuzzi'tge., ii. 616, iii. 2, 150, 207, 245, 
298; Tristram, Land of Moab., p. 70 ryy., 105 
sqq.\ Due de Luynes, Voyage d' exploration a la 
Mer morte., i. 99 sqq.., ii. 106 J77. ; A. Musil, 
Arabia Petraea., i. 45 — 62 (with pictures and 
extracts from the literature) ; R. Hartmann, 
Ztschr. d. Deutsch. Palastina-Verelns., xxxvi. 
194; Mitt. it. Xachr. dcs Deutsch. Paldstina- 
Vereins, 1895, p. 68 sq.\ 1896, p. 45. 

(Fr. Buhl) 

KERBELA’. [See meshhed husain]. 

KERC (Kertch), a town and fortress on 
the Crirae.an peninsula; according to the census 
of 1897, it had 28,982 inhabitants. In ancient 
times it was the site of the Greek colony of 
Pantikapaion, later called Bosporos as the capital 
of the Bosporan kingdom, from the end of the 
seventh century the residence of the Khazar governor 
(with the title Tudun) of the eastern part of the 
Crimea (the western with the capital Khersonesos 
still belonged to the Byzantine empire). The name 
Kerc first appears in Muslim sources and is variously 
written; to the references to the texts (for the 
forms Karz and al-Karsh) in J. Marquart, Ost- 
europdische und ostasiatische Streifzuge., Leipzig 
1903, p. 506, may be added Rukn al-Din Baibars 
in W, Tiesenhausen , Sbornik Materialov otno- 
syashcikksya k islorii Zolotoi Ordt, St. Petersburg 
1884, p. 89, 5 (there Kardj). In Marquart, op.cit.., 
the derivation of the name from the Greek 
or Kvpi^oc, “as a monastery near Kerc is called”, 
proposed by Russian scholars (Wassilyewski, Bruun, 
Kunik, Harkavy), is also given. In old Russian 
sources the town is called Korcew; for example 
in the well known inscription of the year 6576 
(1068) quoted by Karamzin, Istoriya gosudarstva 
Rossiyskago., ii., note 120). 

After the final destruction of the Khazar empire 
by the combined forces of the Byzantines and 
Russians about 1016 the eastern part of the Crimea 
j with Kerc belonged to the Russian principality 
I of T'mutarakan, the capital of which of the same 
1 name lay on the peninsula of Taman opposite 
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Kerc. About a century later the possession of the 
steppe territory passed to the Kipcak or Romans 
and that of the seaports to the Byzantines. As Yu. 
Kulakowski {Proshloye TavridV^^ Kiev 1912, p. 93, 
on the authority of Miklosich and Muller, Acta 
et dipt. gr. niedii acvi^ iii. 25, suggests, the town 
of 'Vatria mentioned in the treaty of 1169 between 
the Emperor Manuel Komnenos and the republic 
of Genoa is to be identified with the Russian 
Korcew. From the xiiith century the Crimean 
peninsula belonged to the Tatar kingdom of the 
Golden Horde; in the year 698 (Oct., 1298 — 
Sept., 1299) Kerc with some other towns of the 
Crimea was destroyed by Noghai to avenge his 
grandson w'ho was killed in Kafa (Tiesenhausen, 
op. cil.). In the xvth century Kerc came into the 
hands of the Ottoman Turks. After the conquest 
of Azov, Peter the Great, during his stay in Vienna 
in 1698, asked that Kerc should be ceded to Russia 
by the Turks in the peace negotiations then about 
to begin. But this demand was not granted. After 
the peace of Carlowicz concluded in the same year, 
Kerc remained in the hands of the Turks (J. von 
Hammer, Gescliichte des Osmanisclien Reiches^, iii. 
909; S. Solowyew, Istcriya Rossi^kd. lovar. Obsh- 
cestv. Pol’za., iii. 1171). On account of the danger 
threatening from the Russians, Sultan Mustafa H 
in 1702 had a new fortress built not far from 
Kerc (now \eni-Kale) (v. Hammer, op, cil. iv. 47). 
In 1771 Kerc and \eni-Kale were occupied by the 
Russians without resistance; Abaza Pasha, who 
was sent to defend Yeni-Kale, did not once dare 
to expose his troops and returned to Sinope {op. 
«/., IV. 622; Solowyew, op. cil.., vi. 738). The 
COTsion of Kert demanded by the Russians during 
the peace negotiations in Bukharest (1773) wa1 
steadily refused by the Turks (v. Hammer, u/. «V., 
IV. 638) but had, however, to be granted after 
the treaty of Kucuk Kainardje (l774)- Henceforth 
Kerc was a Russian fortress of the second class; 
during the Crimean war it was occupied by the 
Allies in May, 1855. F u uy me 

The town, which is world-renowned for its 
monuments of the Greek, Roman and early Christian 
permds, had no longer the same importance in the 

KEREsoN 

01 Trebizond, 70 miles west of this last town' 
The population is 8,440 (3,588 Muslims; 3,906 
Greek orthodox and 946 Armenians). It is built 
at the end of a rocky cape. The botanist Tourne 
for found still there the forest of cLT;.trees 

fro for R was 

from there that Luctillus imported them to E™ 

This source of revenue is now replaced bJT; 
anrof°b fos. produced Lnualh) 

a citadel and T of 

amphitheatr t The remains of an 

ruins of a to" the ° 'T r'f 

made into a^Irbolr V 

export of the facilitate the 

interior. Th Lrl'r ”' ‘he 

9 Greek churchy 2 ^ " ‘ 

‘urenes, 2 Armenian churches; it has 


also barracks and an arsenal. — The Kerasos ot 
Xenophon lay in the valley of the Keresiin-dere : 
the present town is built on the site of the one 
founded by Pharnaces I, grandfather of Mithra- 
dates VH, King of Pontus, who called it Phar- 
naceia after himself. 

The kaza of Keresiin includes 138 villages and 
4 nahiya’s; it has a temperate maritime climate; 
mountains of volcanic origin, covered with forests, 
cover about half the area of the district. The in- 
habitants are fishermen on the coast and miners 
in the interior (mines yielding argentiferous lead, 
iron, copper and antimony). The total population 
is 64,526 (51,704 Muslims and 11,884 Greek 
Orthodox). 

Bibliography. 'Alt DjawSd, Djoghrdfya 
lughati.^ p. 658; V. Cuinct, Turquie d'Asie.^ 
b 73 xyy. ; Ch. Texier, Asie Mineure.^ p. 619, 
col. I. (Cl. Huart) 

KERKHA, a river in Khuzistan, whose 
sources lie to the east and south of Nihawend in 
Irak 'Adjaml. The Gashm-i Kazim is regarded as 
the source proper and rises in the Kuh Gihil 
Nabilighan. The map shows a little stieam called 
Sura Kune here, which receives the Kar Sara from 
the east, then near Nihawend the Ab-i Kulan from 
the east which rises in the Kuh-i FerUzan and 
next the Slrwan Rud from Dawlatabad. In this 
district the river is known as the Gamasab, more 
accurately Gamasiab (coirupted to Garasiab). 

The direction of the river, at first N. W., 
gradually changes to the west. Before it reaches 
Bisutun it is joined by the Shadiu Rud reinforced 
by the Kangarghah. It then turns to the south and 
isjomed by the Kara Su, the river of Kirman- 
^ahan and later by the Ab-i Karind, which itself 
has a number of important tributaries. While the 
tributaries so far mentioned are all on the right 
side, on the left it has the Kashgan Rud which 
has as tributaries the Madian Rud on the right 
and the Rud Khorramabiid with the Rud Kulku 
on the left. Next come, also on the right, the 
Lailum Rad and the Ab-i Zal. The direction of 
Its course now changes from southern to westerly 
for a short stretch and then to south-west. On this 
latter stretch the river is called the Kerkha (Karkha), 
a name which it temporarily exchanges between 
Lailum Rad and Ab-i Zal for the name Ab-i 
§aimere. This name preserves the name of the town 
Saimara [q.v.] which lay west from the river and 
some_ distance from it. After the confluence with 
the Ab-i Zal the river again turns southwards; as 
soon as the region of Pa-i pul is reached we have 
canals linking it with the Ab-i Diz and its tri- 
butaries, the Nahr Tabal Khan and the Nahr 
Daghdari. The ruins of Susa lie on one of the 
eastern watercourses which is later called R. Shawr. 
f M ends its course in the region south 

of Nahr Hashim, where it receives the w’ater of the 
^att al-Hjamuz. At an earlier period the river ran 
north-west from here to Hawiza (Huwaiza). 

Among the roads which follow the course of 
e river from time to time, we may mention the 
great highway connecting Ilamadhan and Meso- 
potanna in the region of Bisutun, and also the 
road from Hulwan to Saimara. 

The ancient geographers called this river the 
It, The name Kerkha is not found in 

the Arab geopaphers; according to Rawlinson, it 
first appears in a xiv'tli century Persian text. It is, 
however, probably older. Ibn al-Athir mentions a 
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Karkhana under the year 553 (1158). If the I'e- 
ference is to this river the name must go back to 
the xiitli century. Ibn al-Athir, who usually avoids 
geographical details as much as possible, must have 
taken the name from an older contemporary source. 
Karkhana must be Aramaic and mean “the [river] 
of Karkha” i.e. Karkha de Ledan. 

The river is certainly twice mentioned in the Arab 
geographers although not byname. Accoiding to Ibn 
al-FakIh, a particularly esteemed kind of black 
sealing-clay was obtained on its bank nearNihawend. 
The “large river” near Bisutun mentioned by Ibn 
Rosteh must also be the Gamasiab. The biidge 
between Saimara and Tarhan, considered a marvel 
of architectural skill, may also correspond to the 
Pul-i Khusraw over the Kerkha. The Keikha is 
usually called the “river of SOs”, e.g. as eaily as 
Ibn Khordadhbih. The geographers have no reliable 
information regarding its sources; Ibn I^ordadhbih 
says it rises in Dinawar and Ibn Wadih at Ha- 
madhan, which is true, at least for the tributaries 
of the Gamasiab, if w-e take these names to refer 
to provinces. The river, according to the Arab 
geographers, flows into the Dutjjall of Ahwaz. 
Mention is made of the fact that at high tide the 
river is about two mil broad at Sus. According 
to Ibn Wadih, the river was called Hinduwan. 
Probably the “river of Basinna” or “Didjla of 
Ba.sinna” which drove 7 water-mills and ran a 
bowshot from the town of Basinna, mentioned by 
al-MukaddasI and Yakut, is identical ^ with the 
Kerkha. 

Bibliography. Rawlinson in the < 7 . A. ( 7 . 5 ., 
ix. 89; Ritter, Erdkunde., vol. ix.; Rcclus, 
Notivelle Geograph. Cniv., ix. 290, 406; Graadt 
van Roggen (in Morgan, Delegation en Perse., 
vol. vii.), p, 168, 190; Ilerzfeld in Pelcrmanns 
Mitteilungen, liii. 49, 60, 73; Guy le Strange, 
The Lands of the Eastei n Caliphate., Cambridge 
1905, p. 233, 240; Schwarz, Iran im M. A., 
iv. 304 sq., 364 ry., 393, v. 453, 472, 488,501. 

(P. Schwarz) 

KERKINA (Kerkenna), a group of islands off 
the eastern coast of Tunisia on a level with Sfax 
in 34° 35' — 34° 50' N. Lat. An arm of the sea 
about 25 miles broad .and full of shallows which 
make navigation impossible for ships of large 
tonnage separates them from the coast. The islands 
are two in number — Shark! (Charki; the Cercina 
of the ancients) to the N. E. and Gharbl (Cerci- 
nitis) to the S. E. The first is 15 miles long and 
41/2 miles broad on an average. The coast is much 
indented and fringed on the north with small 
islands. The second, more massive in form, is 10 
miles by \^/2. The strait which separates them is 
only 1000 yards across so that in ancient times 
it w'as possible to join them by a bridge. Barley, 
wheat, lentils, the vine and large areas of halfa 
{lygeum spartum) are grown on the islands. The 
population, which consists of Berbers mixed with 
foreign elements and has never been organised 
into a tribe, amounts to 8,000 people. The natives 
live in numerous villages especially on Charki or 
scattered in isolated dwellings. They follow agri- 
culture and stock-breeding, make ropes, mats, 
basket-work, etc., but the main industry is fishing. 
The shallows adjoining the islands are very rich 
in fish and sponges are gathered in abundance. 

Traces of ancient buildings have been found in 
Charki; the episcopal register of Byzacene mentions 
an episcopus Circitanus. In the middle ages the 


possession of the Kerkenna islands was on several 
occasions disputed between Christians and Muslims. 
The Normans of Sicily seized them in 54 ° (tl 45 — ' 
H46) — according to al-Idrisi in 548 (lI 53 — 
1154) - but held them for only a short time. 

In 1289 they were ceded by the Pope to Roger 
Doria who built a castle there. The descendants 
of Doria ceded them to the King of Sicily who 
entrusted their government to Ramon Muntaner 
(13 1 1 A.D.). They were finally abandoned by the 
Christians in 1335. The Sicilians, how'ever, once 
more made a descent on them in 1424 and carried 
off 3,000 prisoners. 

Bibliography. Descr. de P Afrique . . . par 
Edrisi., ed. Dozy and de Goeje, text p. 126 — 127, 
transl. p. 1 50; M. Amari, Storia dci Miisulmani 
di Sicilia., Firenze 1864 — 1872, vol. iii.; V. 
Guerin, Voyage archeologique en Tnnisie^ Paris 
1862, vol. i., chap, xvi.; Von Maltzan, Rcise in 
den Regcntschaf ten Tunis und Tripolis., l.eipzig 
1870, ii. 349 — 389; de Mas I.atrie, Traites de 
paix et de commerce., Paris 1 868, historical In- 
troduction; Laflite and Servonnet, Le golfe de 
Gabes en 1S8S., Tunis 18S8, p. 87 — 142. 

See also the bibliography to the art. djerba. 
_ (G. Yver) 

KERKUK. [See KirkPk]. 

KERKUR, a heap of stones, especially a 
sacred heap of stones. The cult of heaps 
of stones is extremely ancient and distributed all 
over the world. It seems to come not from an act 
of litholatry in the strict sense but from a rite of 
transference or expulsion of evil; the individual, 
picking up a stone, causes the evil of whatever 
kind that afflicts him to pass into it — as the 
case may be, fatigue, physical or moral suffering, 
sin, the dangerous power that attaches itself to a 
roan in certain sacred neighbourhoods, or all these 
things together — and gets rid of it by throwing 
it or depositing it with the stone on a place suit- 
able for absorbing it; the accumulation of these 
expiatory pebbles forms the sacred piles of stones 
which rise all along the roads, at difficult passes 
and at the entrances to sanctuaries. Alongside of 
these, the throwing or placing of a pebble or the 
building of a little pyramid of stone often becomes 
one of the obligatory rites of the pilgrimage and 
the rite losing its primitive character has been 
sometimes taken for a true offering-rite (cf. R. 
Dussaud’s view. La Materialisation de la pri'ere 
en Orient., in the Bull, et Mem. de la Soc. d'Anthr. 
de Paris., 1906, p. 213— 2Zo). The kerkUr are 
often built at the place where a man has been 
killed and buried; this has been explained from 
the desire to bury more deeply a dead man whose 
spirit might be tempted to come out and avenge 
itself or, less plausibly, as a kind of homage to 
the dead; but this casting of stones can also be 
explained rather as a rite for the expulsion of 
evil (a dangerous place, the infection of death, 
proximity of disturbing magical forces). It appears 
therefore that we always find rites of purification 
in the origin of the kerkur. 

Pre-Islamic Arabia knew the rite of casting 
stones and sacred heaps of stones. The rites of 
the hadjdj have preserved evidence of this. It may 
be asked if there is not a rite of this kind in the 
origin of the lapidations at Mina (for other ex- 
planations see the art. hadjdj, ii. 201), and in 
any case, as G. Demorabynes (Ze P'elerinage 'a la 
Mekke., Ch. i.) has recently shown, the raised 
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stones or radiant which stand at the ma-udkit 
marking the haram of Mekka are exactly com- 
parable to the kerkur which are found from Central 
Asia to North Africa along the roads at points 
where one begins to approach the great sanctuaries; 
there are also examples of this practice to be 
found equally in Christian countries. 

Islam found the cult of piles of stones in all 
or almost all the lands that it conquered and al- 
though orthodoxy looked askance at it, it had to 
accommodate itself, as to so many other popular 
practices, which owed their origin to paganism in 
the remote past. The kerkur are especially numerous 
in certain regions, Syria for example, but nowhere 
has their cult been so developed and is so vigorous 
as in North Africa, especially in the south 01 
Morocco, where it has been especially studied by 
E. Doutt^. There, one may say, there is not a pass, 
or ravine or cross-roads which has not its little 
pyramids of stones or its great kerknr to which 
every passer-by adds his pebble, not a rustic 
sanctuary but has its sacred piles of stones. 

Sometimes the kerkur itself, as in other cases 
a spring, a tree or a rock, has given rise to a 
sanctuary which has become islamised in a ma- 
rabout fashion. It is also very common to find under 
the aegis of a saint several of these cults com- 
bined, — strange sanctuaries which perpetuate 
the ancient rites of paganism, still vigorous after 
twelve centuries of Islam. 

Bibliography. The bibliography of the 
subject is very extensive. What is essential from 
the general point of view is given in Frazer, 
Golden Bough., third ed., part vi.. The Scape- 
goat^ p. 8—30, where also are given a certain 
number of references to Muslim countries; from 
the Muslim standpoint in Doutte, Merrakech, 
Paris 1905, p. 58 — 108; do., Magie et religion 
dans I'Afrique du Nord, Algiers 1908, ch. x. 
Since the publication of this last work, E. 
Westermarck, The Moorish Conception of Holi- 
ness {Baraka), Helsingfors 1916, p. 26 sqq. 
(on Morocco). (Henri B.\sset) 

KERMAN. [See kirma.n]. 

KERM A NSHAH. [kirmanshah]. 

KERMES. [.See kirmizI. 

KERJVUYAN. [See GERMIYAN]. I 

KERRI, a village and district on the right 
bank of the Nile, fifty miles north of Khartum. 
In the xvith century the governorship of the sur- 
rounding territory was conferred by the Fundi 
ruler, Umara Dunkas, on 'Abd Allah Djaraa^a (d. 
1554—1562) of the Arab tribe of Rufifa. His 
descendants, the 'Abdallab, maintained their posi- 
tion as a semi-independent dynasty with the title 
of Mindjil or Mandjilak until the Egyptian con- 
quest, but transferred their seat from Kerri to 
Halfgyat al-Muluk after the rise of Shend’i in the 
latter part of the xviiU^ century. 

Bibliography. H. A. Macmichael A His- 
t^y of the Arabs in the Sudan, Cambridge 1922; 
c. J. Poncet, Voyage d'Ethiopie, Paris 1713 
Bruce of Kinnaird’ 
(H- A. R. Gibb) 

[See KERc]. 

KETAMA (or Kotama), one of the great 

introduced 

n,rr occupied all the northern 

Til ^ department of Constantine, 

between the Awrgs [q. and the sea, that is 
the region containing the towns of Ikdjan, Setif 


j Baghaya, Ngaus (Nikawus), Tigui.st (Tikist), Mila, 
I Constantine, Skikda (I’hilippe-ville), al-Koll (Collo), 
I Djidjelll [q. v.], Bellezma, and the part of Kabylia 
j in the department of Algiers, i. e. the region 
between Wed Sahel and the Seban. One legend 
flattering the national pride makes them de,scenjed 
from the Himyarites brought there by Ifrikos. 
Katam, the eponymous ancestor of their race, 
was said be the son of Bernes. He had two sons, 
Gharsen and Issuda, from whom are descended all 
the tribes of the Ketama. They do not seem to 
have played a part in the civil and religious wars 
which desolated North Africa from the time of 
'Ukba to the days of the -Vghlabids ; we do not 
find them among the Kharidjfs. When 'Ubaid 
Allah gave himself out to be the Mahdl, his 
emissaries met some Ketama pilgrims in Arabia 
and converted them to Ismaill doctrines. The 
principal convert was Musa, chief of the Sakyan, 
a branch of the Djemila whose name survives in 
the town of this name. The missionary (da^i) Abu 
^Abd Allah al-^Ti [q. v.j settled in Ikdjan and 
succeeded in maintaining his position there in 
spite of the efforts of the Aghlabids. From there 
he was able to extend his conquests and to deliver 
the Mahdf who was a prisoner at Si^ilmasa. The 
empire of the Fatimids was then founded with the 
help of the Ketama. It was they who furnished 
its main strength and supplied the means of con- 
quering Egypt. But these continual efforts ex- 
hausted them. Those who remained in the Maghrib 
after the exodus of al-Mu'izz were forced to 
submit to local rulers, as Ibn KhaldQn tells us. 
In our day the principal representatives of the 
Ketama are the Zuwawa of the Djurdjura and the 
population around Djidjelll and in Little Kabylia. 
\ye do not know at what date Isma'lli doctrines 
disappeared from among them but long afterwards 
their attachment to this teaching was regarded as 
a subject of obloquy and for this reason the power- 
ful tribe of Sedwlkish of Ketama origin renounced 
all connection with this family. At the present 
day all the Berbers of this region are Sunnis. 

^ Bibliography. Ibn Khaldun, Kitdb al- 
’’Ibar, iv. 32 sq., vi. 148 — 152; Hist, des Ber- 
b'eres, transl. de Slane, i. 291 — 299, ii. Append., 
p. 510 sqq.', Fournel, Les Berbers, ii. 51 J77., 
and the authors quoted. (Ren6 Basset) 
KETKIJUDA (p. kedh “house”, khudd “master, 
lord”), originally meant the master of the house 
or head of a family; the name came to be given 
in Persia in the villages to the headman or bailiff 
and in the towns to the “dixenier de quartier” 
Voyages, 1811, iv. 77) or “district tithe- 
man ’, a kind of police officer whose duty it was 
to inspect his district and who was responsible 
to the kalantar [q. v.]. The administrative re- 
forms recently introduced into Persia have aimed 
at making the ketkhudd the representative of pub- 
lic authority (mayor) in the karya (village), the 
smallest territorial division. Unfortunately these 
officials, whose duties were formerly confined to 
the levying of dues, are powerless in face of the 
gre.at landed proprietors (.^...l/'.A/’., June 1914, xxvii. 
194) whose stewards they are and who appoint 
them; there are, however, some villages where 
this agent is appointed by the governor or even 
elected by the inhabitants. 

The word has passed into Ottoman Turkish 
where it has been corrupted to kehaya, k‘aya and 
means the “steward of a house”. Esndf Haya-si 
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is the chief or syndic of a workman’s guild. The 
kiaya kadin is the first lady of the palace, the 
housekeeper who has charge of the domestic ar- 
rangements and the servants. The kaptt kiaya is 
the representative, the agent of the governors of 
provinces at the Ottoman Porte. The name dewlet 
kiaya-si used to be given to an official whose function 
corresponded to the minister for home affairs in 
modern constitutions; kzd k’aya-si was the inspector 
of the Janissaries, lieutenant of the A gh a and I 
his chief of staff, tvho could only be dismissed 
with the consent of the whole odjak ; he himself 
had an agent with the Agha who had to trans- 
mit the chief’s orders to the commanders of 
fortresses and was called k'aya-yeyi^ “the inspec- 
tor’s lieutenant”. 

Bibliography, llarbier de Meynard, Dic- 
tiojinaire turc-f ranfais.^ ii. 612; G. Demorgny, 
Essai stir V administration de la Perse., Paris 
1913, p- 50, 55 - (Cl. Huart) 

KH A’, the seventh letter of the Arabic 
alphabet, representing the harshest of the 
gutturals, with the numerical value 600. It be- 
longs to the sounds peculiar to the Arabic al- 
phabet (in which it is distinguished from hcd by 
a diacritical point), in so far as the Hebrew and 
Aiamaic scripts do not distinguish it from hd". 
In Aethiopian, on the other hand, Kharm in 
contra-distinction to Hand is denoted by a sign 
of its own ; it is, however, to be observed that 
in the MSS. the two signs are often' interchanged 
and that in the modern languages of Abyssinia 
there is little or no difference in the pronunciation 
of the gutturals. In Minaean and Sabaean klup is 
denoted by a sign which slightly deviates from ha’. 
In the Assyrian script the sound corresponding 
to Miff is usually distinguished 'from the softer 
gutturals. 

Bibliography. Comparative grammars of 
Semitic languages (Wright, Zimmern, Brockel- 
man, Cohen etc.); A. Schaade, Slba-waihi's Lant- 
lehre, Leiden 1911, p. 19 and note 48. 
KHABAR (a.), plural aMlbdr., akhabtr., report, 
news. The word is not used in any special 
context in the Kur’an. In the Hadith it occurs 
among other passages in the tradition which de- 
scribes how the djinn by eavesdropping obtain 
information from heaven {Miabar min al-samef) 
and how they are pelted with fiery meteors to 
prevent them from doing so (al-Bukharl, Adhdn., 
bab 105; Muslim, Salat., trad. 149); al-Tirmidhi, 
Tafsir., Sura Ixxii., trad. l). 

In his collection al-Bukhari has a chapter en- 
titled Akhbdr al-Ahdd., which, as the tardpama 
indicates, deals with the validity of traditions re- 
g.arding adhdn . salat, fasting, the law of in- 
heritance, and judicial procedure, which are only 
given on the authority of one man. 

Al-Ghazali gives the name akhbdr to the tra- 
ditions that go back to Muhammad. He distinguishes 
the sayings of the Companions by the term afhar 
(see his Ihyd’, passim). On such and similar technical 
distinctions see Lane’s Le.xieon s.v.. and Diet, of 
Techn. Terms, ed. Sprenger and Nassau Lees, s.v. 

AMlbdr is further often found in the titles of 
historical w'orks; see Brockelmann, Gesch. d. arab. 
Litt , Index ii. 

Sahib al-Khabar was the title of one of a 
sultan’s officers in provincial capitals whose duty 
it was to report to his master all new happenings, 
the arrival of strangers etc. The postmaster was 


often given this office; see Dozy, Suppl., s.v., and 
the literature there given. — As a technical term 
in grammar Miabar is predicate. 

(A. J. Wensinck) 

KHABN, a term in prosody, indicating the 
suppression of the second letter when quiescent 
of a foot beginning with a sabab Miafif (see the 
art. 'arud). It affects; l<>. fdHlun {> fdilun), 
2®. mtistaf‘'ilun and mustafi’-lun {muta/^ilnn = 
mafdilun), 3®. mafPildtu [yndTildtu =s fuTildtu), 
4 ®- fd'ildtun {fa'^ildtun'). It is found in the metres 
madid, basil, radpaz, ranial, sart, munsarih, khaflf, 
muktadab, mti^ta(hth and mutaddrak. 

Bibliography, cf. the article 'arud. 

_ (Moh. Ben Cheneb) 

KHABUR. the name of two rivers. 

1 . The larger Khabur is one of the chief 
affluents of the Euphrates, which it joins at Kar- 
kisiya [q.v.]. In classical literature the name is 
written in various ways ; ’A^oppa;, Xap«p«5, ’A/ 3 wpa«, 
’A^oupai;, ’A/ 3 ( 3 o'pa, Bovffxi;, Chaboras. Xenophon 
calls it ’Apa^i)4 

It takes its origin in the Northern Mesopota- 
mian mountains (the Izala M. and Masius M. of 
the classical authors), flows through the plain of 
Mesopotamia, passes between Diabal 'Abd al-'Aziz 
and the Sindjar mountains, where it takes a 
southern direction which it changes in the last 
part of its couise into a south-western one. 

Its springs, as well as those of its numerous 
affluents, are chiefly connected with three im- 
portant towns , Ra’s al-‘Ain (Resh'aina of the 
Syrians) in the Northwest, Mardin in the North 
and NasJbin in the Northeast. The springs at Ra’s 
al-^Ain are said to be three hundred in number; 
they were shut off by iron grills, in order to 
prevent people from being drowned in them. 

Downstreams from Ra's al-'Ain the Khabtlr is 
joined by the river of Mardin, which by the Arab 
geographers is called Sawr; on Sachau’s map it 
bears the name of Nahr Zrgdn. Just before passing 
between Djabal ‘Abd al-'AzIz and the Sindjar 
mountains it is joined by the river of Na.sibln, 
which in classical literature is called Mygdonius; 
the Arab geographers apparently mean this river 
when speaking of the Hirmas; on Sachau’s map 
it is called Djaghdjagha. The course and the 
nomenclature of this and other affluents are still 
uncertain. 

The Arab geographers mention several more or 
less important places situated on the Khabur be- 
tween Djabal 'Abd al-'AzIz (classical Gauzanitis) 
and Karktsiya, such as Sha'a, Tunainir (upper and 
lower T.j, Taban (also on Sachau’s map), 'Arban 
or 'Araban (also on Sachau’s map), Sukair, al- 
Shamsantya (probably Sachau’s Shemisan), Makisln 
(“the custom-house”), al-Ghudair (“the pool”), and 
Suwar (Sachau’s es-Sawar). At Makisin there was 
a bridge of boats. “Much cotton was grown here 
and by it lay the small lake of deep blue water 
called al-Munkharik, said to be unfathomable” 
(Le Strange). 

The whole region through which the Khabur 
flows, chiefly in its lower course, was renowned 
for its fertility. Its trees are mentioned in Arabic 
poetry, its fruits were exported to the towms of 
the 'Irak. But al-Idrisi already speaks of the 
plundering raids of the Beduins which cast a shadow 
over these natural riches. Sachau calls the tribes 
residing in the plain near Sheddadiya Djabur. 
■When he travelled there (1899), the large fertile 
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valley was devoid of towns, villages and human 
beings in general. 

Bibliography. B.G.A..^ i. 74; ii. 155; 
V. 133 sq.\ al-Idrtsi, transl. Jaubert, ii. 150; 
Abu ’I-Fida\ Takwlm al-Buldiin., ed. Reinaud, 
p. 52; Ya^ut, Mii^djam.^ ed. Wustenfeld, ii. 383; 
Hamd Allah Mustawfl, Nuzhat al-Kulub.^ ed. 
and transl. Le Strange, Gibb Mem. Ser., xxiii., 
index; Ritter, Erdkunde.^ xi. 253 sqq.\ Reclus, 
Nouvelle Geographic Universelle., ix. 448 sq.\ 
Le Strange, The Lands of the Eastern Cali- 
phate.^ Cambridge 1905, p. 94 oqq.\ E. Sachau, 
Reise in Syrien und Mesopotamisn.^ Leipzig 1883, 
index and map; do.. Am Euphrat und Tigris., 
Leipzig 1900, p. 134 J7. ; Chesney, The Ex- 
pedition for the Survey of the Rivers Euphrates 
and Tigris., London 1850, index; do., Narrative 
of the Euphrates Expedition., London 1868, p. 
250; Ainsworth, Travels in Asia Minor., ii., 
London 1842, p. 118; M. v. Oppenheim, Vom 
Mittelmeer zum Persischen Golf., register. 

II. The lesser Kbabur, one of the affluents 
of the Tigris which takes its rise on the moun- 
tains of Southern Armenia, south of Lake Wan 
and west of Lake Urmiya. It passes between the 
mountain ranges which are now called Djabal 
Harbal (North) and Zakha Dagh (South). The 
latter mountains derive their name from the town 
of Zalsho (classical Azochis). The Khabtir joins 
the Tigris between Maghara and Mazra. The Arab 
geographers often call it IChabur al-Hasan!ya, after 
the town of this name. Here the river was 
spanned by a magnihcent stone bridge which was 
looked upon as a miraculous piece of masonwork. 
Al-Hasanlya probably survives in the hamlet of 
htasan A^a. 

Bibliography. al-Dimasbkr, Nukibal al- 
Dahr, ed. Mehren, p. 190 sq.-, Yakut, Mu'^djam 
ed. Wtistenfeld, ii. 384; Le Strange, The Land, 
of the Eastern Caliphate, Cambridge 1905, p 
93; Ritter, Erdkunde, xi. 168; Chesney, Tht 
Expedition for ^ the Survey of the Rivers Eu- 
phrates and Tigris, London 1S50, index. 
KHADJJLAN (KHinHt.A.s', a.), nomen actionis 
from the root M.-dh-l “to leave in the lurch” 

3 technical ^ term in Muhammadan theoloi^y, ap- 
plied exclusively to Allah when He withdraws His 
grace or help from man. The disputes regarding 
it first appear in connection with the quarrel 
over iadar [q. v.]. A starting point is found in 
Sura 111. 154: “but if He abandon you to your- 
selves (ysh^attaOT), who will help you after Him = 

, raithful therefore trust in God”. On this 

al-Razl observes: “The Companions deduce from 
exclusively a result of 
Allahs help (cf. John, vi. 6$), while unbelief is 
a result of His klmdhlan. This is obvious as the 
verse points out that the matter is entirely in 
Gods hands . 

A more detailed exposition is given by Ibn 
Harm: Right guidance and assistance consist in 
Gods preparing (/«/«>) the believer for the good 
tor which He has created him; while ihadhlan 
for““wV Preparing the fasik for the evil 

tW S Linguistic usage, 

dlwn ""'to handed 

tZl ““-i °f Ae companions and suc- 

and ^ i ^ those who came after them 

cation r lb the ex- 

ception of those whom God has led astray as 


regards their intelligence, namely such as belong 
to the followers of slanderers and outcasts, like 
al-Nazzam, Tliumama, al-'Allaf and al-Djahiz, are 
all unanimous”. Then follows this reasoning : 
zVllah has given man two forces, hostile and op- 
posed to one another, tamyiz (power of discrimi- 
nation) and hawd (passion, desire). When Allah 
protects the soul, tamyiz prevails by His help and 
power. But when lie leaves the soul to itself 
(khadhala'). He strengthens the hawd with a strength 
which amounts to leading astray fdlal). 

Khadhldn is therefore, according to Ibn Harm, 
the opposite of huda and tazifik and the con- 
ception approaches that of idldl. The Muhazilts 
(as already indicated by Ibn Hazm’s words) see 
in it a contradiction to Allah’s justness; according 
to them, Allah does not urge a man to evil. In 
their terminology khadhldn therefore means the 
refusal of divine grace [rnarP al-lutf'), while, ac- 
cording to the Ash'arls, khadhldn is “the creation 
of the ability to disobey”. 

Bibliography. Fakhr al-Din al-Razi, Ma- 
fdtth al-Ghaib, ii. 296; Ibn Hazm, Kitdb al- 
Fasl fi 'l-Milal wa 'l-Ahwdl wa 'l-Nihal, Cairo 
1317 — 1321, iii. 50 jy.; Dictionary of the tech- 
nical Terms, ed. Sprenger and Nassau Lees, 
Calcutta 1862, p. 449; M. Th. Houtsma, De 
strfd over het dogma in den Islam, Leiden 
^* 7 S^ P- 58. (A. J. Wensinck) 

KHADIJDJA, Muhammad’s first wife, was 
a daughter of Khuwailid of the Kuraish family of 
'^Abd al-‘Uzza. The authorities are unanimous in 
saying that when she made Muhammad’s acquain- 
tance and took him into her service she was a 
well-to-do merchant’s widow who was carrying on 
business independently. She had been twice mar- 
ried previously and had children of both marriages. 
The one husband was a Maklizumi, the other a 
Tamlml, Abti Hala, whose real name is variously 
given; but this Aba Hala i.s also mentioned by 
others among the followers of Muhammad, which — 
if both stories are true — would make Khadfdia 
a divorced woman. When she discovered the bril- 
liant qualities of her young employee — the story 
of this is adorned with all sorts of legendary 
features — she proposed marriage to him ac- 
cording to the generally accepted story, her 
father was dead by this time, according to an- 
other, still alive and opposed to the marriage, so 
that she only obtained his consent after making 
him intoxicated — a favourite motif in fiction (cf. 
the art. djadhi.wa). Most authorities make Mu- 
hammad twenty-five at this time and Khadidja 
forty, which, in view of the fact that Arab women 
age early and that she bore him at least five 
children (see the art. muham.mad), is not even 
probable, although in later times extraordinary 
capabilities in this direction were ascribed to the 
Kuraislj women (cf. al-Djahiz, Tria Opuscula, ed. 
van Vloten, p. 78). Otherwise we do not need to 
doubt the essential accuracy of the tradition, for 
the alteration in Muhammad’s circumstances has 
witness borne to it in the Kurban (xciii. 6 sq.) 
and the fact that in spite of his later so marked 
sensuality he was content with one wfe so long 
as ^hadldja lived is best explained by her superior 
social position which she perhaps used to insist 
on this condition. Her wealth must have been a 
great help to him during his struggle and her death 
(which is said to have taken place three years 
before the Hi^jra) after she had probably suffered 
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considerable losses through the hostility of the 
great merchants, contributed to make his position 
still less endurable. But her personality seems to 
have been of even greater weight with her hus- 
band ; in any case tradition draws a very attractive 
picture of the moral support which she afforded 
him during the excitement and agitation of the 
first revelation. That Waraka b. Nawfal [q. v.] 
was her cousin must have helped to make her 
sympathetic to Muhammad's aims. 

Bibliography. Ibn Sa'd, ed. Sachau, viii. 
7 — II, i. I, 84 ry., 130, I41 ; Ibn Hisham, ed. 
Wustenfeld, p. 1 19 — 122, 153 — 156, 232 — 277, 
1001; al-Tabarl, ed. de Goeje, i. 1127 — 1130, 
I151, 1156 ry., 1159, 1166, 1199, 1766; Ibn 
Hadjar, al-Isaba.^ ed. Sprenger, iii. 1130; al- 
Azrakl, ed. Wustenfeld, p 463; Sprenger, Das 
Leben .... des Mohavimad.^ i. 194 sqq.\ Caetani, 
Annali delV Isldm^ i. 138 — 144, 166 — 172,221, 
225, 227; Robertson Smith, Kinship and Mar- 
riage in early Arabia.^ p. 273^77.; Lammens, 
Fatima.^ p. 12 sqq. 

(Fr. Buhl) 

KH ADIM (a.), servant; in Turkish often 
used with the secondary meaning of “eunuch”. 
The word is applied to male and female, freemen 
or slaves alike ; as to the latter see the art. 'abd. 
The collective is khadani and the plural khudddm. 
Khddim al-Haramain al-skatlfain (servant of the 
two sacred areas i. e. Mekka and Medina) was 
one of the titles of the Sultan of Turkey (see 
Barthold, Isl. vi. 1916, p. 379, sqq.). 

There have always been free servants alongside 
of slaves in Islam. Anas b. Malik [q. v.] entered 
Muhammad’s service as a youth (al-Bukharl, Dii- 
had., bab 74 etc.) and he records it to his mas- 
ter’s credit that the latter had never said a harsh 
word to him nor even ever asked him for an 
explanation of his doings (al-Bukharl, Wasayd, 
bab 25). Servants were u.sed on journeys especi- 
ally, and put up the tents, etc. These servants 
are called farrdsh (lit. spreaders of the carpets), 
a name which is, however, given to servants who 
look after the beds and the house generally (Lane, 
The Thousand ami One Nights, London 1859, ii. 
202, note 16). 

In Egypt in Lane’s time there was an organi- 
sation of servants. They were under special shaikhs 
to whom anyone who required a servant had to 
apply ; these shaikhs were re.sponsible for any dis- 
honesty or breach of tiust by their people (Lane, 
Manners and Customs, London 1899, p. 139). 
There were also free female servants who per- 
formed the lowest household duties {op. cit., p. 
•475 197) for a very small wage (p. 168). Some 
of the male servants used to shave their beards 
(P- 573 )- 

In Turkish houses of the upper classes 
these people, who are usually addressed by their 
name followed by Agha, work as cooks, gardeners, 
janitors, etc., and they have to avoid the women’s 
apartments in the house with which they com- 
municate by the swivel-box {dolab). If they are 
married they do not live in their master’s house. 

The women servants in the konaks live in the 
women’s apartments and have very little personal 
freedom. They sometimes belong to impoverished 
Turkish families or are the children of former 
servants and slaves. They are called kalfa (from 
hhaltfa) or haledik (from khaliPik) and the men 
ushak,deftiyer, hizmetk‘ar {khidmetkdr). The servant 


girls {hidmetdji = khidmetdji) are usually Greeks or 
Armenians. 

Uniformed officials in the imperial and 
official services were divided into various corpo- 
rations (chamberlains, janitors, musicians) and were 
I included under the general name hadama = khadama 
1 (information supplied by Dr. Kramers). On such 
j corporations see also v. Hammer, Constantinople 
: und der Bosporus, Pest 1822. ii. 395 sqq. 

In North Africa, especially in Algeria, 
conditions have become considerably influenced by 
European customs. In place of khadim, sahab, 
plur. ashdb, is commonly used; this honourable 
designation is applied to the clients of prominent 
Moroccan families who are employed in various 
duties from the lowest to the most confidential 
missions. They usually receive no regular salary 
but live on the bounty of their master. They ac- 
company him on the road, look after his mount, 
and order illumination for trips at night, etc. If 
their master is a great ka’id or the head of a 
brotherhood he appoints one of his ashdb to ac- 
company travellers who are passing through the 
areas over which his authority extends. This is a 
sign that they are under his protection. 

In the zawiyas servants of this type form a 
guild to which is entrusted the care of pilgrims 
and of the buildings; cf. Depont and Coppolani, 
Les confreries religieuses niusulmanes , Algiers 1897; 
Doutte, Tlslani algerien en Van igoo (information 
supplied by Prof. II. Basset). 

The Hadith has handed down various sayings 
of Muhammad which endeavour to secure good 
treatment for servants; in these it is not always 
possible to distinguish whether the reference is to 
freemen or slaves. The khadim is responsible for 
his master’s possessions (al-Bukharl, Wasdyd, hsih 9); 
on the other hand alms which he bestows out ot 
his master’s property bring him a heavenly reward 
(al-Bukharl, Zakdt, bab 25). One should be ready 
to forgive one’s servant (al-Tirmidhl, Birr,\i 3 .'a 32); 
he should neither be beaten nor cursed (al-Tirmidhl, 
bab 30, 31, 85); and the servant who has pre- 
pared a meal has a right to partake of it (al- 
Bukharl, Afima, bab 55; al-Tirmidhi, AVima, 
bab 44, etc ) (A. J. Wensinck) 

al-KHADIR (al-Khidr), the name of a 
popular figure, who plays a prominent part 
in legend and story. Al-Khadir is properly an 
epithet (“the green man”); this was in time for- 
gotten and this explains the secondary form Khidr 
(about “the green”), which in many places has 
displaced the primary form. 

Legends and stories regarding al-Khadir are 
primarily associated with the Kur^anic story 
in .Sura xviii. 59 — 81, the outline of which is as 
follows. Musa goes on a journey with his servant 
{fata), the goal of which is the Madjmtf al- 
Bahrain. But when they reach this place, they 
find that as a result ot the influence of Satan 
they have forgotten the fish which they were 
taking with them. The fish had found its way 
into the water and had swum away. While looking 
for the fish the two travellers meet a servant of 
God. Musa says that he will follow him if he 
' will teach him the right path {rusjid). They come 
to an arrangement but the servant of God tells 
Musa at the beginning that he will not under- 
stand his doings, that he must not ask for ex- 
planations and as a result will not be able to bear 
with him. They set out on the journey, however. 
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during which the servant of Cod doc> a minil)er 
of aoparently outrageous things, which causes 
Musa to lose patience so that he cannot ret, am 
from asking for an explanation, m hereupon Uie 
servant of God replies: “Did I not tell you that 
you would be lacking in patience with me-’ He 
finally leaves Musa and on departing gives him 
the explanation of his actions, which had their 

good reasons. „ , . ,, , , j ■ 

This servant of God is called al-Kmadir 
by the majority of the commentators. Others, 
however identify him with Musa’s servant (see 
below). Both interpretations have their roots in 
Oriental legends. The Kur^anic story may be 
traced back to three main sources : the G i I- 
gamesh epic, the Alexander romance and 
the Jewish legend of Elijah and Rabbi 
Joshua ben Levi. The two first are, of course, 
a^ain closely related to one another; at the same 
time it should be noted that the fish episode is 
lacking in the epic and is only found in the 
romance (cf. R. Hartmann in the Z. A., xxiv. 
307 sqf.). 

The main features which the three sources have 
in common with the story in the Kur’an are 
the following: 

The Gilgamesh epic. Overcome with me- 
lancholy at the death of his friend Engidu, the 
hero Gilgamesh sets out on a series of travels to 
look for his ancestor Ctnapishtim (Khasisatra, 
Xisouthros) who lives at the mouth of the rivers 
and who has been given eternal life. Gilgamesh 
wants to ask him about the plant of life which 
will save man from the power of death. 

The Alexander romance. The fish episode 
(with which we are here concerned) which shows 
Alexander on the search for the spring of life is 
found in greatest detail in Syriac literature, in 
the Lay of Alexander (cf. C. Hunnius, Z><ts ry- 
ris^Ae AltxanJirlieJ, in the Z.D.M.G.^ Ix. 169^7^, 
line 188 sq,). Alexander is accompanied by his 
cook Andreas (cf. the article iprIs). During the 
laborious journey through the land of darkness 
Andreas on one occasion was washing a salted 
fish in a spring; the contact with the water made 
the fish live again and it swims away. Andreas 
jumped in after it and thus gained immortality. 
When he told Alexander his adventure the latter 
at once realised that this was the well of life. 
All attempts to find it again failed: Alexander 
is denied the immortality which becomes the lot 
of the unfortunate cook, who does not know 
what to do with it 

The Jewish legend (printed in Jellinek, Pet 
ha-Midrasch, v. 133-135; tells how Rabbi Joshua 
ben I.eri goes on a journey with Elijah under 
conditions laid down by Elijah, like those above 
of the servant of God in the Kur'an. Like the 
latter, Elijah does a number of apparently outrageous 
things which aflFects Joshua as it did Musa. Zunz 
GesammelU Vortrage,:t. I30.(not accessible to me) 
first pointed out the similarity of this story to 
the Kuranic legend. A comparison of the main 
features of these three sources with Sura xviii 
59 sqq. supests the following conclusions, ques- 
tions and hypotheses. ’ * 

the Xur^anic story is called 
doubt his identity with 
the great prophet (see below). There is not, how- 

I' n “x Mhsa any where 

the Kur=an. On the other hand, we have no 


legend-, of .Mo-.c-. wliicli imike liim, like Gil- 
ganudi .iiid ,\1l , go on the great journey. 
We might .siig'ge.-.t ihe lollouing explanation of 
the difliculty. '1 lie ligiire of Joehtia hen Levi, with 
which Muhamm.id firit hec.uiie .acquainted through 
the Jews and wliieli doe- not again appear in 
Miu.lim legend, was ideiitified, as we shall see, 
with Joshii.i b, Auii. This identification may have 
resulted in a confusion of his master Elijah with 
Joshua b. Nun’s master Moses. Musa thus re- 
presents Gilgamcdi and .\lexander in the first part 
of the Kur’anic stoiy and Elijah in the second. 

The figure of the travelling-companion 
is not connected with tlie (iilgamesh epic where 
it is not found, init with the Alexander lomance 
and the Jewish legend. It probably comes in the 
first place from the romance. This is suggested by 
the fact that the companion is called fata (here 
practically “servant"), a teim that points to Alex- 
ander’s cook rather than to Rabbi Joshua; the fish 
episode, which also is only found in the Alexander 
romance, points in the same direction. 

The MajJjma' al-Bahrain is given as the 
goal of the journey. The expression has no direct 
original either in the epic or the romance, al- 
though there arc points of contact in both. Ut- 
napisjitim lives ina fi naratf i. e. at the mouth 
of the livers. It is not quite certain what this 
expression means, but it is probable that the place 
in the extreme west is meant wheie the sources 
of all running water are. This, however, still 
leaves the dual in the Kur’anic expression un- 
explained. This is still the case, if we attempt to 
trace it to the Alexander romance where (1. e. in 
the Syriac Alexander legend; see Budge, of. eit,, 
p. 259) Alexander with his army crosses a strip 
of land between the eleven bright seas and the 
ocean. It is also possible that the expression goes 
back to none of these but to another story unknown 
to us, which perhaps never found its way into 
literature, in which theie was mention of the 
meeting-place of two seas. According to western 
Semitic cosmology, this is the end of the world 
where the oceans of earth and heaven meet. 

We can likewise only guess at the origin of 
the rock (verse 62). It also belongs to cosmology 
(see A. J. Wensinck, T/ie Ocean in the Literature 
of the Western Semites.^ in the Verh. Ah. Anist..^ 
xix., N®. 2, p. 26 sqq.'). It is found neither in the 
epic nor in the romance, again an indication that 
the Kur’anic story borrowed from other sources also. 

The servant of God at the Madima' recalls 
Utnapishtim-Khasisatra. He is called (verse 64) 
one to whom God’s mercy had been shown, to 
whom divine wisdom had been granted. This 
sounds almost like a translation of the name 
Khasisatra and the granting of divine favour ts 
perhaps an echo of Utnapishtim’s immortality. 

The test of patience to which he subjects 
the newcomer comes from the Jewish legend 
only ; the servant of God in this respect thus 
represents Elijah. 

II 

The commentators, Hadijh, and historians 
have collected a mass of statements around the 
Kur’anic story, additions which, like the story 
itself, came for the most part from the three 
sources already mentioned. 

The first question discussed is whether the 
principal character is Musa b. ‘ImrSn or 
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Musa b. Misha (= Manasseh) b. Yusuf b. Ya'kub, 
i. e. a descendant of the patriarch Jacob (al-Razi, 
Mafal'ih al-Qhaib^ iv. 333; al-Zamakhsharl, Ka^- 
sh 3 f^ on verse 59). Commentators are almost un- 
animous in favour of the former alternative and 
base their opinion on the following legend which 
is transmitted in several forms. When Miisa, the 
famous prophet, was one day preaching to the 
children of Israel he was asked if there was any 
man wiser than he. When he replied in the 
negative, Allah revealed to him that his pious 
servant al-Khadir, was wiser than he. He there- | 
upon decided to visit this wise mao. The story | 
comes from Jewish legend; it is found in a con- 
siderable number of Arabic sources (al-Bukharl, 
bab 16, 19, 44; Anbiy'S'^ bab 27; Tafsu\ 
Sura xviii., bab 2 — 4; Muslim, Fad^il^ trad. 
170 — 1741 al-TirmidhI, Tafstr^ Sura xviii., bab i; 
al-Tabarl, ed. de Goeje, i. 417 ; Tafstr^ xv., 165 sq.\ 
Fakhr al-Din al-RazI, op. ciL.^ iv. 333). 

The (salted) fish serves as a guide to the 
route ; the place where it is lost or revived by 
contact with water is the spring of life where al- 
Khadir lives (al-Tabarl, i. 417). A further indi- 
cation of the spring of life is that it is marked 
by the rock, for it rises at its foot (al-Tabarl, 
Tlr/jiV, XV. 167; al-Bukhari, Th/slr, Siira xviii., 
bab 4). The rock i.s also located before the river 
of oil or the river of the wolf (al-Baidawi and al- 
Zamakhsharl on Sura xviii. 61; al-Tabaii, Tafsl:\ 
XV. 164). Some connection between a river of oil 
and the spring of life is in itself not impossible. 
According to many statements, oil is a feature of 
Paradise rivers. Then would be an error in 

writing 0-!) w'hlch could easily ailse. Vollers 
considers the reverse probable; he thinks that “river 
of the wolf” is a translation of the name Loukos, 
which is not uncommon in classical literature as 
a river-name. If this hypothesis is correct, one 
might think of the I.ukkos in Morocco or the 
Lycus on the Syrian coast, two regions with 
which the idea of extreme west is associated, as 
we shall see directly. 

The Madjma' al-Bahrain is explained in 
various ways. Some regard it as “the place where 
the Persian Ocean unites with the Roman Sea, 
to the east” (al-BaidawI on Sura xviii. 59; al- 
Tabari, Th/jJr, XV. 163). This points to the Isth- 
mus of Suez and is an echo of the idea that the 
coast of Syria was the extreme west (see A. J. 
Wensinck, Bird and Tree as Cosmological Sym- 
bols in Western Asia.^ in the Verlt. Ak. Amster- 
dam., 1921, p. 17 sqqi). Others say that it is the 
junction of the Roman Sea with the Ocean (Tandja, 
Ifrikiya; al-Tabari, Tafslr, xv. 163, and al-Za- 
maWisharl on the passage). This view reflects a 
later cosmological standpoint which regarded the 
Straits of Gibraltar as the extreme west. A far- 
fetched explanation is that the union of the two 
seas means the meeting of Musa and al-Khadir. 
the two seas of wisdom (e. g. al-DamIrl, Haydt 
al-Hayaiuan., i. 318). 

When Musa first sees Khadir he is wrapped 
up in his cloak, as the Kur’an says, “because he 
was sleeping”, says al-Tabari (ed. de Goeje,!. 418). 
When he sees a bird drinking out of the sea he 
says to Musa: “Your wisdom is as insignificant com- 
pared with that of God as the amount the bird drinks 
is compared with the sea” (al-Tabari, ed. de Goeje, 
i. 418; al-Bukhari, Tafsir., Sura xviii., bab 3; 


al-RazI, Mafdtih al-GJiaib, iv. 333 sql). Al-Khadir 
lives on an island (al-Tabari, ed. de Goeje, i. 422), 
or on a green carpet {tinfisd) in the heart of 
the sea t^ala kabid al-bahr-., al-Bukhari, Tafsir, 
Sura xviii., bab 3). 

The test of patience is embellished by the 
commentators with a wealth of detail. It would 
take up too much space to go into them here; 
cf. the commentaries on Sura xviii. 59 ryy., and 
the works on history and tradition mentioned in 
the Bibliography. 

As may be expected from what we have said 
above, another branch of tradition lays particular 
emphasis on the connection between al-Khadir 
and Alexander’s search for the spring 
of life. Friedlander, however, goes much too far 
when he says (Z>;V Chadhirlegende ., p. T08 sql) 
“that originally Chadhir had nothing at all to do 
with the puzzling servant in verse 64 — who 
belongs to quite a different cycle of stories — but 
with the servant of Moses (Alexander) who has 
charge of the fish in verse 59 sqq.., in other words 
he is identical with Alexander’s cook whom we 
know so well from Pseudokallisthenes and the 
Syriac homily”. For Khadir is, as we have seen 
and will see further, connected with Utnapishtim 
as well as with Alexander’s companion. 

There is no translation of the Alexander romance 
in the Arabic literature known to us (cf. Weymann, 
see Bibliography). On the other hand, there are a 
number of, in part unedited, versions of the Alexan- 
der saga, which have been examined by Friedlander. 
It would take us too far to go into the differences 
between these versions with regard to our subject. 
These sources show their independence of the 
Kurban not only by the fact that they make 
Khadir the companion of I)hu ’ 1 -Karnain, but also 
by the complete absence of any reference to the 
fata of the Kur^ 5 n. Al-IUiadir usually appears as 
the commander of Alexander’s vanguard on his 
march to the spring of life. In al-Stlrl’s version 
he is called the king’s vizier and has become the 
principal character, throwing the king himself 
into the background; in ‘Fmara he is Alexander’s 
cousin, conceived and born in similar circum- 
stances to him and at the same time. The usual 
account of the journey to the spring of life 
makes Alexander and al-I^adir go their ways 
separately; in some versions, the latter has the 
fish with him and discovers the miraculous well 
through the fish’s becoming alive when it touches 
the water; in other stories, on the other hand, 
there is no mention of the fish and al-Khadir 
recognises the spring by other signs; in others 
again he dives into it without knowing its virtues 
(e. g. al-'Tabarl, i. 414). In one version in Nizami, 
al-Khadir does not go with Alexander but with 
Elijah to the spring, out of which both drink 
and both become immortal. 

Ill 

The descriptive character of the name al-Khadir 
is so obvious from its meaning that tradition 
could not but give the hero’s real name, as 
well as his genealogy and date. We find him 
most frequently called Balya b. Malkan. In al- 
Mas'udi (d/irrS^', iil. 144 ) the latter is called a 
brother of Kahtan and thus given a place in the 
South Arabian’ genealogy. This makes it probable 
that Malkan is identical with Malkara (I Chro- 
nicles, vlii. 9), who is also included among the 
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South Arabian patriarchs. This genealogy is next 
traced back to Shem through Falagh (Phaleg) 
and “^Abir (Eber) (e. g. al-Tabari, ed. de Goeje, 
i. 415; al-Mas'udi, MuruJ;^ i. 92; al-Xawawl, on 
Muslim’s Sahih^ v. 135). Is this Balya (Lv 4 ) peihaps 
not a corruption of Elia (^^ 1 ); "’hich is identical 
with a Syriac form of the name Elijah. On the 
other hand, Elijah is also given in the Muslim 
form Ilyas as al-Khadir’s proper name and also 
Elisha, Jeremiah (cf. God’s words in Isaba^ p. 887), 
Khadrun (al-Tabarl, ed. de Goeje, i. 415; al- 
Diyarbakri, Ta^rikh al-Khamls^ i. 106, and Fried- 
lander’s Chadhirlegende^ p. 333, under Chadhir). 

Ibn Hadjar also gives the following genea- 
logies (/saia, p. 883 sj.): (i) He is a son of 
Adam (weak isnad)\ with this is connected the 
story (Isaia^ p. 887 sq.-, Abu Hatim al-Sidjistanf, 
Kitab al-Mu'^ammarin^ p. l) that al-Khadir took 
care of Adam’s body and finally buried it after 
the flood ; (2) He is a son of Kabil called Khadran ; 
(3) He is al-Mu'^ammar (the Long-lived) b. Malik 
b. 'Abd Allah b. Nasr b. al-Azd; (4) He is Ibn 
'Ama^il b. al-NOr b. al-ls b. Ishak; (5) He is the 
son of Pharaoh’s daughter; (6) He is a Persian, 
or his father was a Persian, his mother a Greek 
or vice versa; it is also said that he was born in 
a cave, fed there on the milk of wild beasts 
and finally entered the service of a king (al- 
Damlrl, i. 318; Ibn Hadjar, p. 891 r^r.); cf. also 
his meeting “on the market-place of the Banu 
IsrS’il” with the man who asks him for alms bi- 
waifjh Allah (/fSio, p. 894 sq.). 

This does not, however, exhaust the traditions 
about his names and genealogy. We shall only 
quote here the following from Maracci, Prodronti 
to Sura xviii. 57: Alchedrus, quern fabulantur 
Moslem! eundem fuisse, ac Phineas filium Eleazari, 
filii Aaron; cujus anima per metempsychosin emi- 
grayit primo in Eliam, deinde ex Elia in S. Gre- 
gorium, quern propterea Mahumetani omnes sunimo 
honore prosequuntur. — The latter identification 
is probably due to a confusion with St. George 
with whom al-Khadir has certain points of re- 
semblance; cf. thereon Clermont-Ganneau in the 
Revue archeologlque, vol. xxxii. sq., and Friediander, 
of. p. 275. Clermont-Ganneau further pointed 
out the relationship between the consonants kh-d-r 
and the North Semitic group h-s-r. The name has 
also been taken as a corruption of Khasisatra 
(Guyard m the R.H.R.^ i. 344 ,^.) or connected 
with Ahasuerus, the wandering Jew (Lidzbarski 
in the Z.^., vii. 116). 

Very varying dates are given for al-Khadir’s 
period. Sometimes he is called a contemporary of 
Abraham, who left Babel with him (al-Tabari ed. 
de Goeje, i. 415); sometimes he is put in’ the 
period of AfridOn ; he is a contemporary of Alex- 
Mder and lived down to the time of Musa (Ibn 
Hadjar, /ro/a, p. 886); according to others, he 
was bom in the period of Nashiya b. Amus (i.e. 
l^h b. Amos) (al-Tabari, of. cit., p. 415 sq.\ 
The divergence in these statements is partly coi 
immortality (see below). 

More important are the explanations of 
tne name given in the Oriental sources. He 
'’«wme green through diving into 

Alexander romance; cf. Friediander, of. 

^ mentioned, he lives on an i 

island (al-Damin, of. cit., p. 317); he is also said 1 


to worship God on the islands (aI-,Suri, see Fried- 
iander, of. cit., p. 1S3; al-'nia'labl, p, 197). This 
may point to .al-Khailir’s having originally been 
a marine being. The following circumstances point 
in the same direction: he is frequently called the 
patron of seafaring people (eg. Tdilkh al-Khamis, 
i. 107); he is said to be appealed to on the 
Syrian coast by sailors in stormy weather. In 
India he has become a regular river-god under 
the name Khw’adja Khidr [q.v.], who is represented 
sitting on a fish. Clermont-Ganneau and Friediander 
sought the origin of the figure mainly in this 
direction, the latter on the assumption that the 
Greek Glaukos legend reached the Muslims through 
a Syriac intermediaiy {of. cit., p. 107 ryy.). But 
apart from the fact that we know nothing of any 
such intermediary, a connection between al-Khadir 
and Glaukos would only explain one aspect of the 
former; nor would it tell us anything about the 
origin of the figure, indeed one may doubt whether 
it is right to seek for the origin of a figure so 
complicated as al-Khadir, who has characteristics 
in common with Utnapishtim, with Alexander’s 
cook and other figures. 

There are other things to be considered. In a 
number of Arabic explanations of the name, al- 
Khadir is conceived not as belonging to the 
sea but to the vegetable kingdom. “He sat 
on a white skin and it became green” (e.g. al- 
Nawawi on Muslim’s ^ahih, v. 135; cf. al-Tabari, 
Tafsir, xv. 168). “The skin”, adds al-NawawI, “is 
the earth.” Al-Diyarbakri (i. 106) is still more 
definite. “The skin is the earth when it puts forth 
shoots and becomes green after having been bare”. 
According to ‘Umara, al-Khadir is told at the 
spring of life: “Thou art Chadhir and where thy 
feet touch it, the earth will become green” 
(Friediander, of. cit., p. 145). Wherever he stands 
or performs the salat, it will become green (al- 
Nawawi, of. cit.', al-RazI, Mafatlh al-Ghaib, iv. 
336). These are statements (especially the last) 
which remind us of a Messianic passage in the 
Old Testament: “Behold the man whose name 
is the branch and he shall. grow up out of his 
place” (Zachariah, vi. 12). Al-Khadir is really 
connected with two Messianic figures — with 
Elijah (cf. the art. ilyas) and with Jesus; these 
three form with Idris [q. v.] the quartette of 
those who have not tasted death {TtPrikh al- 
Khamts, i. 107). 

The variations in the character of al-KJiadir 
result in different views regarding his nature. If 
he is a prophet (see Isaba, p. 882 sqql) it re- 
mains doubtful whether he is to be included among 
the Apostles (al-NawawI, op. cit., p. 135). He is, 
however, also human, angelic, mundane and ce- 
lestial (ai-Tabarl, ed. de Goeje, i. 544, 798). Popular 
piety as well as Snfl circles readily regard him as 
a saint {walV). According to one Sufi view, every 
age has its Khadir, in so far as the Naklb al-awliy^ 
for the time being is al-Khadir {Isaba, p. 891). As 
wall, if three times appealed to, he protects men 
against theft, drowning, burning, kings and devils, 
snakes and scorpions {Tdrikh al-Khamis, i. 107; 
Isaba, p. 903). Sky and sea and all quarters of 
the earth obey his sway; he is God’s khalifa on 
the sea and his wakll on land; he can make him- 
self invisible at will ('Umara in Friediander, of. 
cit., p. 145). He flies through the air, meets Elijah 
on the dam of Alexander and makes the pilgrimage 
to Mekka with him every year (cf. Isaba, p. 904 sqq.). 
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Every Friday he drinks from the Zamzam well, 
and Solomon’s pond and washes in the well of 
Siloa [Ta'rllth al-Khamis^ i. 107 ; Friedllindet, op. 
cit..! p. 148 I5l)j water below 

the ground and talks the languages of all peoples 
(al-Surt in Friedlander, p. 184). 

His immortality is particularly emphasised 
(cf. Rtickert’s poem “Chidher”; 'Umara in Fried- 
lander, op. cit... p. 145; Abii Hatim al-SidjistanI, 
Kitab al-Mu'^aminarin., p. I ; Isaba.^ p, 887 sgq..^ 
892, 895). According to the Isaba.^ p. 882, he was 
given immortality after a conversation with his 
friend, the angel Rafa’il, in order to establish the 
true worship of God on the earth and maintain 
it. Ibn Hadjar describes a meeting between al- 
Khadir and Muhammad in various versions (/saia, 
p. 899 sgg.). On meetings with individuals who 
lived at a later date see ihid..^ p, 908 sqq.\ on the 
table which was let down to him from heaven 
see ibid..^ p. 919; on his presence at the battle of 
Kadisrya see Muru^ al-Dhahab., iv, 216. 

He lives in Jerusalem and performs his salat 
every Friday in the mosques of Mekka, Medina, 
Jerusalem, Kuba” and on the Mount of Olives; his 
food is kaiti'a and water-parsley (Ta^rikh al-KLAaits.^ 
i. 107; Isaba., p. 889 jy., 904). 

On his marriages we have as early as classical 
Hadith (Ibn Madja, Zuhd., bab 23) a legend also 
mentioned by al-Iha'labt, A'isas., p. 1 93 ^77., which 
in its main features must have come from Christian 
sources. It is the motif of the pious youth w'ho 
married by his parents against his will persuades 
his young wife to preserve her virginity (cf. the 
Syriac Acts of Thomas, 2ad Praxis). The story 
links up with that of Pharaoh’s daughter’s 
handmaid. 

B ib Ho g y ap hy. The commentaries on the 
Kur’an, SQra xviii. 59 — 81; ii. 261; xi. 86; 
xxvii. 40; and the works on Hadith and history 
quoted above; al-Tha'labl , A~isas al-A/tbipa^, 
Cairo 1290, p. 125, igo sqq.] al-DiyarbakrI, 
Td’riiA al-Khamls.^ Cairo 1283, i. 106 sq.\ Ibn 
Hadjar, Calcutta . . . ., p. 882 r??.; al- 

Damirl, Hayat al-Hayatxan., Cairo 1274, '• 
317 al-NawawI, Tahdlnb al-Asma\ ed. 

Wustenfeld, p. 228 sqq.-, Abu Hatim al-Sidji- 
stanl, Ki(db al-Mubammarin, ed. Goldziher, in 
the Abh. zar ar. Philologie., ii. i; al-Mas'udi, 
Murudp al-Dhahab.^ ed. Paris, iv. 216; Fir- 
dawsl, Shahndme.^ ed. Mohl, v. 216 rj. ; ed. 
Macan, iii. 1340; Nizami, Sikenderndmey in the 
poem on Alexander’s search for the water of 
life; Ethe, Alexanders Zug zutn Lebensquell.^ 
in the S. B. Bayr. Ak..^ 1871, p. 343^ — 405; 
Clermont— Ganneau , Horus et ^int Georges 
d'apr'es un bas-relief inedit du Louvre, in the 
Revue d'archeologie, vol. xxxii. — xxxiv. ; S. I. 
Curtiss, Ursemit. Religion ini Volksleben d. keut. 
Orients, Leipzig 1903, register, s. v. Chidr; 
Dyroff, Wer ist Chadhir? in the Z.A., 1892, 
vii. 319 — 327; I. Friedlander, Zur Geschichte 
der Chadhir legende, in the A. R., 1910, xiii. 
92 tqq.\ do., Alexanders Zug nach dem Lebens- 
die Chadhirlegende , in the A. R., 
xiii. 161 sqq.-, do., Die Chadhirlegende und der 
Alexanderroman, Leipzig 1913; M. Lidzbarski, 
IPer ist Chadhir I, in the Z. A., 1892, vii. 

— 116; Noldeke, Beitrdge zur Geschichte 
des Alexanderromans (Denks. Ak. Wien, xxxviii , 
N®. 5); K. Vollers, Chidher, in the A. R., igog, 
xii. 234 — 284; G. Hart, Chidher in Sage und 

The Encyclopaeda op Islam, II. 


Dichtung (Sammlung gemeinverst. wiss. Vor- 
trSge, N®. 280; not accessible to me); Weymann, 
Die dthiopische und arabische Ubcrsetzung des 
Pseudokallisthenes, Kirchhain 1901 ; R. Paret, 
Sirat Saif ibn Dhi fazan, Hanover 1924, Index 
I, s. V.; G. W. I. Drewes, Drie Javaansche 
Goeroes, Leiden Diss. 1925, p. 56 sq., 195 sq. 

(A. J. Wensinck) 

KH^ADJA, a Persian word of uncertain ety- 
mology, an honorific title applied to person- 
ages of a town, not of military rank, bourgeois. 
It was generally borne by ministers of sovereigns 
who were chosen from among the learned. It was 
later used to designate eunuchs. It is found as 
early as the beginning of the vith (xiith) century 
in a verse by the poet Anwarl. The derivative 
substantive khwddyagi in the sense of “merchant”, 
“tradesman” is found in Meninski and the Sicilian 
documents published by Michele Amari (p. 212, i). 

It passed into Arabic in the forms khuwddid 
and khtiwd^a, the modern khawddpa (eastern 
dialects) and means “Sir, Mr., Monsieur”. It has 
been borrowed by Ottoman Turkish in the form 
khodia [q.v.] and here means “scribe, clerk, copyist, 
literate, private tutor”; it is found again in the 
western dialects of Arabic which have borrowed 
it with the same pronunciation and the same 
meanings. It is found in the loot Nights (cf. Dozy, 
SuppL). The title of IHiodja, like that of Shaikh, 
is in TurkestSn only given to descendants of the 
Caliphs Abu Bakr and ‘L’mar and to those of 'All 
through his wives other than Fatima (Defremery, 
Mimoires d’liistoire orientate, ii. 407, N®. 1 ; Malcolm, 
Hist, of Persia, Lahore 1888, p. 86). 

(Cl. Huart) 

KH’^^ADJA KHIPR (or Khizr in India), is 
in many parts of India identified with a river-god 
or spirit of wells and streams. He is mentioned 
in the Sikandar-nama as the saint who presided 
over the well of immortality. The name was 
naturalized in India, and Hindu as well as Mus- 
lims reverence him, it is sometimes converted by 
Hindus into Radja Kidar. On the Indus the saint 
is often identified with the river, and he is some- 
times to be seen as an old man clothed in green. 
A man who escapes drowning is spoken of as 
evading Khwadja Khizr (Temple, Legends of the 
Pandjdb, i. 221). In a poem by a Balo£ regarding 
a fight on the Indus a boat is unloosed “to float 
on the Khwadja’s waves”, and it is asserted 
“the Khwadja himself will remember that battle”. 
{Popular Poetry of the Baloches, i. 74), and by 
one poet his name in substituted for that of Mlka’U 
as one of the archangels. His principal shrine 
is on an island of the Indus near Bakhar, which 
is resorted to by devotees of both creeds {Sind 
Revisited, ii. 226). Manned who was present at 
the siege of Bakhar in lo6g (1658) alludes to 
this shrine under the name of Coia Quitan. Burnes 
also mentions it in his '‘■Bokhara" . 

The saint is believed to ride upon a fish, which 
was adopted as a crest by the Kings of Oudh, 
and appears on their coins. Possibly in this case 
there is also a survival of the fish-avatar of Vishnu. 
Musliujs offer prayers to IChwadja Khidr at the 
first shaving of a boy, and a little boat is launched 
at the same time; also at the close of the rainy 
season. — See further khapir. 

Bibliography. Crooke, Popular Religion 
and Folklore of N. India, London 1896; Burton, 
Sind Revisited, London 1877; Temple, Legends 
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of the Panjab ^ i., Bombay 1884; Longworth 
Dames, Popular Poetry of the Baloches^ London 
1907; W. Irvine, Storia do Mogor {ilanuccif 
London 1907; A. Burnes, Travels into Bokhara^ 
London 1834; J. Wise, Muhammadans of Eas- 
tern Bengal^ Journ. As, Soc. Bengaf 1894 Ixiii., 
Fart iii., h^sqq. (M._Longworth Dames) 
KHWAEJU KIRMANI. [See kirmanI]. 
KHAF, a t own in Kh u r a s a n, more ac- 
curately I^waf, is first mentioned by al-Mukaddas5 
in the form ^^awaf as a district of Nisabur; he 
describes it as small, rich in pomegranates and 
grapes which were made into raisins, and he calls 
the capital Saliimak. According to Yakut, the 
district was bounded by Bushendj of Herat and 
Zuzen of Nisabur; it included 200 villages and 
three towns ; Sandjsn, Sirawand, Khardjird. Al- 
Kazwlni says that IHiawaf was near Nasa. According 
to him, it was large with many inhabitants, and 
had many villages, gardens and streams. It is 
perhaps to the same locality that Saiyid al-Murtada 
refers as Khaf (without w), “a village in the laiid 
of the Persians (jadqamy'. 

The modern Khaf lies on the southern road, 
which does not touch Nisabur, from the Caspian 
Sea to Herat, between Tursjiz and Kelai Nadir 
on a tributary of the Hari-Rud. Prellberg, following 
Macgregor, gives the total population as 15,000. 
According to Clerk, he describes the chief town 
I^af as a town of ^00 houses with several forts 
surrounded by pretty gardens; fields and villages 
stretch along the river for four miles from Khai; 
of which latter the largest were Nasirabad with 
300 houses and Salama and Sungun with 400 
houses. Sungun must correspond to the Sandjai 
of Yakut; Salama may be the modern form o 
al-.Mu^addasi’s Salumak and would have been th( 
capital of the district in older times. Accordinj 
to \ akut, Kliardjird lay near Bugljcndj and mus 
therefore have been in the eastern part of th( 
district of Khaf, where in modern times there i; 
no longer any settlement except the fort of Kela; 
Nadir.^The total number of villages in the district 
of Khaf was given by Bunge as 26. 

Bibliography. B. G. A., iii. 300, 319; 
Yakut, Mud/jsm, ed. Wiistenfeld, iii. 479; al- 
Kaiwlni, Athar al-BilaJ.^ ed. Wiistenfeld, p. 244' 
Tadj al-^Arus, vi. 106; Prellberg, Persien, eine 
historiseke Landschaft, p. 33 sq.-, Barbier de 
Meyiiard, Diet, de la Perse, p. 218; Blochmann, 

'■ (P- Schwarz) 

KaAFADIA, a subdivision of the Ha- 
wazin tribe of %Tkail which remained as 
powerful Bedouins longer than most of the other 
tribes which inhabited the Arabian peninsula at 
t^ dawn of Islam. The genealogists give their 
affiliation to their kindred clans as Khafadja b. 
Amr b. Lkail, and they were subdivided ink 



they had their territory in the time before Islam 
to the south-east of al-Madina and owned one or 
two villages, among which Sarw Lubn and Shara’- 
in are mentioned. A hundred years later we find 
them mentioned much further east and at war 

^22^1 Pr b'm Vamama (Agh., vii. 

movement in the 

north 

towards the borders of the 'Irak. Here we find 


them towards the end of the.fouith century esta- 
blished as masters of al-Kufa under their amir 
Thumal and his sons. They may have been at 
first allies of their cousins the Banu Yuzld 
(not Bozid as in Wustenfeld’s '1 abellen, or Yazid 
as otherwise stated) who established themselves 
as rulers of al-Mawsil and the surrounding country. 
They were rather in opposition to them. In the 
year 391 (looo) Karwash attacked them in al-Kufa 
and they were compelled to leave the country 
and move along the Euphrates towards Syria, 
where they remained only till the following year, 
when the 'Abbasid general Abu jDja'far al-Hadj- 
djadj called them to his aid when the 'Ukailis 
besieged al-Mada^in. This brought them again 
back to their ancient dwelling-places and as the 
Baghdad government had probably supplied them 
with arms they utilised these a few years later, 
in 402 (toil), in an attaclc upon the caravan of 
pilgrims. They had seized the wells at Wakisa to 
the south-west of al-Kufa a short distance into 
the desert, and prevented the pilgrims from ap- 
proaching to the water and then fell upon them, 
slaughtering and plundering, making many of the sur- 
vivors prisoners. Emboldened by this success they 
demanded the lands to the right of the Euphrates 
w'hich had been in the hands of the 'Ukailis, and 
marched under the command of Sultan, 'Ulwan 
and Radjab, sons of Xhunial to al-Anbar, laying 
the whole neighbourhood waste and besieging the 
town. An army sent against them from Baghdad 
and supported by the 'Ukailis drove them out and 
Sultan was actually captured, but released upon 
the intercession of Abu ’1-Hasan ibn Mazyad al- 
Asadl. No sooner had he been released than in 
the following year 403, news was received at 
Bagdad that they were plundering the country 
round al-Kufa under Sultan. An army was sent 
against them which was aided by Abu ’1-Hasan 
ibn Mazyad and they were surprised at the river 
al-Rumman. Sultan escaped but his brother Mu- 
hammad was made a prisoner, but this defeat 
had the result that many of the pilgrims who 
had been captured in the year 403 were liberated 
and reached Baghdad, where they had been be- 
lieved to have been killed. Meanwhile the 'Ukaill 
Amir Karwash had been captured and released 
and he now tried to make common cause with 
the Khafadja, trying to join Sultan ibn Thumal. 
but after they had joined they were attacked by 
troops sent from Baghdad and routed. They both 
asked for pardon which, strangely, was readily 
granted. This gave a few years of comparative 
peace but in 417 (1026) Dubais b. ‘All b. Mazyad 
al-Asadi and Abu ’1-Filyan Mani' b. Hassan, now 
chief of the Khafadja , made a plundering ex- 
pedition against the lands which belonged to 
Karwash in the Sawad [q. v.], assisted by troops 
from Baghdad, and they encountered him near 
al-Kufa of which he had made himself master. 
Karwash fled towards the North and was pursued 
by the combined tribes of Asad and Khafadja, 
who actually took possession of al-Anbar, but 
after this success the two tribes dispersed again 
to the pasturing quarters. Manr b. Hassan then 
marched, with his followers to al-Djami'ain a place 
between Baghdad and al-Knfa, which belonged to 
Dubais b. Sadaka b. Mazyad and plundered the 
land round it; when pursued by Dubais they 
turned North and attacked al-Anbar. The in- 
habitants defended themselves for a while but 
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as the town was not protected by walls the Kha- 
fadja entered plundering and burning. When they 
learned that Karwash was coming to drive them 
out assisted by troops from Baghdad they left 
the town, but soon returned and looted the town 
for the second time. When finally Karwash was 
able to drive them out he spent the winter in 
the town and instructed walls to be built to pro- 
tect the town from further surprise attacks. Now 
Mani' swore allegiance to the Euyid ruler Abu 
Kalidjar and marched south to al-Kufa where he 
had the Khutla said in the name of Abu Kali- 
djar, for which he received jurisdiction over 
the waters of the Euphrates. This had the result 
that in 420 Dubais severed his allegiance to Abu 
Kalidjar as he was afraid of the dSpredations 
of the Khafadja. In the following years the Kha- 
fa^a held sometimes with one party and again 
with another and when in 425 (1033) Dubais had- 
a quarrel with his brother Thabit they sided with 
the former but quarrels also arose among the 
Kltafadja chiefs during which 'Air b. ThumSl was 
killed and his nephew al-Hasan b. Abi ’ 1 -Barakat 
became chief of the tribe. When in 428 (1036) 
the hadjib Baris Tughan rebelled in Baghdad, 
the general of the Caliph, al-BasasIrl employed 
among others the tribe of Khafadja to quell the 
revolt, as a result of which Baris Tughan was 
executed. We do not hear much about the Kha- 
fadja for some years, but in 446 (1054) they 
again made an inroad upon al-DJami'ain, belonging 
to Dubais, which they plundered; al-BasasIii came 
to his assistance and the Khafa^a retreated into 
the desert. They were pursued and their stronghold 
KhafFan was besieged and raised to the ground, 
except the citadel which was a strong building 
of cement. When al-BasasIrl rebelled against the 
Caliph in the same year he took al-Anbar after 
a prolonged siege and we find that among the 
prisoners he took there were too men of the 
tribe of Khafadja. Again followed a period of 
comparative peace, but when in 485 (1092) the 
pilgrims from Baghdad had passed al-Kufa they 
were attacked by the Khafadja. The news having 
been received at Baghdad, troops were sent who 
caused great slaughter among them and this was 
the cause that in future they were no longer po- 
werful enough to do serious damage. A few years 
later, in 499 (i 105) the Khafadja came into conllict 
with the Taiyi’ tribe 'Ubada over some stolen 
camels and while the latter could muster about 
500 warriors, the Khafadja were unable to place a 
similar number into the field, but they were as- 
sisted by Sadaka b. Mansur [q.v.], the chief of Asa:', 
and were victorous. This success was however of 
short duration as in the following year the tribe 
of 'Ubada, now assisted by Badran, son of Sadaka, 
utterly routed lOiafadja who were compelled to 
forsake their pasture grounds and wander north 
towards Syria, while 'Ubada in future occupied 
the lands adjoining the Sawad. Again in 536 we 
hear of KhafSdja making an inroad into the 'Irak, 
but the troops sent against them easily drove 
them off, killing large numbers. How weak the 
Sbafadja had become is evident from the fact that 
55 ^ (tl6i) they assembled in the neighbourhood 
of al-Hilla and al-Kufa, asking for the relief-food 
and dates which had apparently been granted 
them. The governors of the two towns refused to 
grant their request and Kaisar, the governor of 
al-Hilla sent 250 soldiers to drive them off, a 


similar corps being sent by the governor of al- 
Kflfa. They persued the fleeing Khafadja along, 
the river Euphrates as far as Rahbat al-Sham 
where the Khafadja made a stand as they could not 
retreat any farther and in the fight which ensued 
Kaisar, the governor of al-Hilla, was slain while 
Arghash, the governor of al-Kufa, took refuge 
with the governor of Rahba. Khafadja then pleaded 
for forgiveness stating that they were constrained to 
fight by being driven to extremes. Their excuse 
was accepted as the wazir Ibn Hubaira who had 
marched out against them saw the futility of pursu- 
ing them into the desert. The last time we hear 
of the Khafadja is in the year 588 (1192) when 
they came to the assistance of the town of al- 
Basra when the latter was threatened by the tribe 
of 'Amir. In addition to the events narrated we 
find that Khafadja were among the Arab tribes 
who assisted in the siege of Tiberias in 507 (l 1 1 3) 
when Baldwin had taken refuge there after an 
unsuccessful raid upon Halab. 

According to al-Kalkashandi a branch of the 
tribe of Khafadja was settled in lower Egypt. 
Among the poets of this tribe in ancient time 
was Tawba b. al-Humaiyir, celebrated on account 
of his love for Laila al-Akhyaliya and the ele- 
gies which the latter composed upon his death 
when he was killed in a raid. 

Bibliography. Nuwairl, Nihayat al-Arab.^ 
ed. Cairo 1342, ii. 340; al-Kalkashandi, Ni- 
I hayat al-Arab.^ Baghdad 1322, p. 207; Wttsten- 
' feld, Tabtllen and Register-., Ibn al-Alhir, al- 
Kaoiil., passim; Hilal al-.Sabi', ed. Amadroz, 
Leiden 1904, passim; Ibn Khaldun. ’■Ibar., ed. 
Cairo, principally in vol. 4; and all historians 
of the fifth century of the Hidjra. 

(F. Krenkow) 

al-KHAFADjI, Ahmad b. Muhammad b. 'Umar 
ai.-KhafadiI. called ghihSb al-DIn al-Misr: al- 
Hanafi, was born near Cairo about the year 979/157* 
and received his earliest education from an uncle 
on his mother’s side, Abu Bakr al-Shanawanl, whom 
he calls himself the Sibawaih of his age, and under 
him he studied both HanafI and Shafi'l law; the 
biography of the Prophet entitled al-Shifa by the 
Kadi 'lyad [q.v.] he read under Ibrahim al-'Alkami 
and he even studied medicine under Da’ud al- 
BasTr. Later he made the pilgrimage in the com- 
pany of his father and took the opportunity to 
hear the lectures of the learned men in the two 
holy cities. After his return from the pilgrimage 
he made his first journey to Constantinople, where 
he found several teachers of outstanding merit, 
among whom he mentions Ibn 'Abd al-Ghani, 
Mustafa ibn 'Arabi and the Jewish Rabbi Da’ud 
under whom he studied mathematics and the books 
of Euclid. His principal master, however, was Sa'd 
al-Din b. Hasan, and when the latter died and 
his other teacher soon followed him in death, 
Constantinople became devoid of men of learning. 
He had meanwhile gained favour and received the 
post of Kadi of the province of Rumell and rising 
in rank he became Kadi of Uskub under Sultan 
Murad, who finally appointed him to the same 
office in Saloniki. These offices enriched him con- 
siderably and he was ultimately sent as Kadi Asker 
to Egypt. This post, however, he did not hold 
for long as through intrigues at Constantinople 
he was dismissed. This decided him to make an- 
other journey to Constantinople and on travelling 
there he passed through Damascus and Halab, in 
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both of which cities he was entertained by the 
men of learning. His expectations in Constantinople 
were not fulfilled and he gave vent to his anger 
in the literary outburst which he entitled al-Ma- 
kamat al-Rumlya. Instead of making matteis easier 
for himself he incurred the hatred of the Mufti Yahya 
b, Zakaiiya and was ordered to leave the city 
immediately. As an acknowledgment of his worth 
as a scholar he received the appointment of an 
ordinary Kadi at Cairo, but he seems to have 
devoted his remaining years to study and the 
composition of his works. He died in Cairo on 
Tuesday the 12th of Ramadan 1069 (3 June 1659). 
Al-Khafadji enumerates most of his works in his 
autobiography, many of them of considerable size, 
while he himself tells us that many of his treatises 
were never collected in book-form. His most ex- 
tensive work is a commentary upon the Tafslr of 
al-BaidawI which he entitled ''Inayat al-Kaidi^ and 
which has been printed in Cairo in four large 
volumes. The work follows the usual tedious method 
of explaining almost every word, and for traditions 
and explanations he adduces the statements of a 
large number of other authors who have treated 
upon the same subject. The same is the case with 
his second largest work, a commentary upon the 
Skifa^ of the Kadi 'lyad, entitled Naslnt al-Riyad^ 
which we have seen, he studied under Ibrahim 
al-'Alkami. Here again he quotes all accessible 
literature dealing with the biography of the Prophet, 
giving the various authorities who have recorded 
the same traditions. Neither of these works contain 
anything original, because the subject did not call 
for anything new. All that was required of the 
author was to bring together every detail on his 
subject he could find in the works on hand. This 
work has also been printed in Constantinople 
1267 A.H. in four volumes. Of an entirely different 
nature ^are his two biographical works: Khabaya 
l-Zawayd fl ma fi min al-Bakaya and 
Rathanai ai-Alibba wa-Niizhat al-Haydt al-Dunya. 
The titles prepare us for the style in which these 
two books are composed, the evil influence of the 
Yatima of Tlia'alibf and the f^athia of Tmad al- 
Dm is in both works apparent; we get instead of 
biographies an exuberance of verbosity without 
any noteworthy information and in most cases we 
can only infer that the persons named lived during, 
or shortly before, the time of the author, but the 
arrangement according to countries gives us the 
mforrnation where the persons lived. For bio- 
^aphical details both works are useless. We get 
however a fair amount of contemporary poetry to 
enable us to judge to what miserable depth the 
art of rhyming had sunk. While the first named 
work exists only in manuscript, the Raihana has 
been printed three times in Cairo (12^3, ,294 
and 1306), which shows us that the work is an- 
preciated in Egypt. The most valuable portion of 
this work IS an autobiography of the author fin 
which he has omitted to state when and where 
he was born) and the Makdmdt al-Rumiya which 

nonl'rTV "f the learned men of Constanti- 
nople The autobiography has furnished the material 
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^n abShadjari, bn al-Hadjib, al-Kall or even 
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I were able to sec the book. Its value consists in 
having preserved extracts of older works now 
apparently lost or undiscovered. It is interesting 
to find him quote from the KitTih al-Ma'dni of 
al-Ushnandanl (printed in Damascus 1340), the 
[ Milal of Ibn Hazm, the Fihrist of Ibn Nadim or 
1 the AnsTib of al-Zubair ibn Bakkar, considering 
I how rare manuscripts of these books are. The 
I book is in fact a curious collection of odd in- 
i' formation from all kinds of sources. Apparently 
I there are two editions of this book, one Cairo 
I 1284 and a second without date printed in Tanta. 

I The Shif<i al-’-Alll ft tna fi Kalam ald-Arab 
min al-Dakhil is, as indicated by the title, a work 
dealing with words of foreign origin in the Arabic 
language. The author has used for this purpose 
the Mtfarrab of al-DjavvalikI [q. v.j and similar 
works, but is not content with explaining, or simply 
mentioning, words of foreign origin, as he idso 
gives ample specimens of vulgar errors in correct 
Arabic speech. Closely resembling this book is a 
commentary on the Durrat al-Ghawwas of al- 
Harlri, which has been printed together with the 
Durra at Constantinople, in 1299. In this work 
he not seldom corrects al-Idarlrl and frequently 
gives useful additional information and this work 
together with his Ttraz are probably the best of 
his compositions. His Dtwan is mentioned by al- 
Muhibbl and has actually been preserved in manu- 
script in Copenhagen, but my knowledge of his 
poetry is confined to what al-Muhibbl quotes or 
he himself cites in his own work. It is not of a 
high standard, but his whole works are typical 
of his period and vividly reflect what we may 
expect from his contemporaries. 

_B iblio gra phy. al-MuhibbI, Khulasai al- 

Adar, i. 331 — 343; Brockelmann, G.A.L.^ ii.285. 

(F. Krenkow) 

KIJ«'AFI KHaN (Muhammad Hashim NizSm 
al-MulkI), historian; h'is title of Kfewafl Khan 
was given him by Muhammad Shah and is derived 
from a family connection with Khwaf, a district of 
eastern Persia, famous for its distinguished men. He 
was a son of I^wadja Mir a confidential servant of 
Murad Bakhsh, youngest son of Shah Djahan. The 
place and date of his birth are not known, but 
it seems probable that he was born in India, and 
a statement in his history (i. 739) implies that 
his birth took place about 1664. The statement 
is that 74 years after the death of Shah Diahan’s 
minister. Sa'd Allah, he w'as 52 plus the age of 
discretion (14?). In other words he was 66 Mu- 
hammadan years old in 1728 (1066 74 = 1140 
A. H.). His father was Khwajlja Mir, a confiden- 
tial servant of Shah Djahan’s youngest son, Murad 
Bal^sh, and was severely wounded at the battle 
Samogarh. Khwafi Khan possibly, like Bernier’s 
friend Dani.s^mand, began life as a merchant, or 
as an official’s clerk, and it was in one of these 
capacities that he visited Bombay in 1693 — 94 
had an interview with an English official (ii. 4241 
and Elliot-Dowson, vii. 350). lie served under 
Awrangzeb, Bahadur Shah and Muhammad Shah 
in the Deccan and in Gudjarat, and was long 
stationed at Surat. He also lived at Ahmadabad, 
which he defends against the strictures of Dj a- 
hanglr, and at Rahurl, in Siwdjl’s country, and in 
the beginning of Bahadur Shah’s reign he was 
governor of Caropanlr (i. 77). Probably he ei^ed 
his days at Haidarabad in the service of Asaf 
Djah Nizam ai-Mulk (hence our author’s title of 
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Nizam al-Mulki) about 1732 — 33. He was an 
intimate friend of Shah Nawaz, the author of 
Mahathir al-UmarTi (who was also a Haidarabadi 
ofScer) (v. iii. 680 of the Bibl. Ind. ed. of that 
w’ork, and Khwafi Khan, ii. 678). 

IHiwafI Khan wrote a history of the Indian 
branch of Timurid dynasties, and called it Mun- 
takhab al-Lubdb (the Choice Compendium). It is 
a standard work and is much admired, especially 
by Orientals, for its style, and its accuracy and 
impartiality, though it is often too grandiloquent 
for western taste. Still , it is by far the most 
human and interesting of native histories of India, 
with the doubtful exception of Bada^unl, and 
ought to have been translated long ago. After an 
introduction beginning with Turk b. Yaphet, and 
describing the origins, etc., of the Tartars and 
Mongols, it gives short biographies of Timur, his 
third son, Miran Shah, and the descendants of the 
latter, who were the emperor Babur’s ancestors. 
These are followed by a history of the emperors 
of Agra and Dihll, beginning with Babur, of whom 
there is a tolerably full account, and ending with 
the beginning of the 14th year of Muhammad 
Shah. Babur conquered India in 1526, and the 
14th year of Muhammad Shah was 1732, so 
that the history covers a period of over 200 years. 
The last ten years of the history are given in a 
very abridged form. The most valuable parts of 
the work are the accounts of Shah Djahan and 
Awrangzeb, for both of whom the author had a 
high admiration. The history has been published 
in the Bibliotheca Indica (2 vols), but the edition 
is not complete, for it wants the first part or 
volume. This last, however, is very rare, and 
perhaps does not exist in its entirety. There is 
only a portion of it in the British Museum. The 
author refers to it in vol. i. p. 49 of the printed 
edition. KhwafI Khan also wrote a history of the 
minor Muhammadan dynasties of India, but this 
too has disappeared, though a small portion is 
preserved in MS. in the India Office Library (Ethe, 
Ca/., N". 407). It was apparently of little value, 
being mainly an abridgment of Farishta. 

The charm of I^waf; Khan’s history consists 
in his digressions and hi's frequent use of his own 
observations, and of information derived from his 
father and brother. He is a somewhat bigoted 
Muhammadan, and he is too favourable to Shah 
Djahan and Awrangzeb. Thus he slurs over Aw- 
rangzeb’s treacherous capture and subsequent exe- 
cution of his younger brother, Murad Bakhsh. 
The capture he represents as a clever manoeuvre 
(it certainly was to the public advantage), but he is 
evidently half-ashamed of it, for he declines to 
give the particulars. In his account of Murad 
Ba^slj’s attempt at escape, and his trial and exe- 
cution, which he got fiom his father, he does not 
plainly set down Awrangzeb’s reponsibility, and 
continues to pay him a compliment for his gene- 
rosity in rewarding the man who declined to pro- 
secute Murad for the murder of his father. He 
also deals lightly with Shah Djahan’s conduct to 
Khusraw, and to his competitors for the throne, 
and says nothing about his debaucheries. Still he 
IS far more honest than Abu ’1-Fadl. His accounts 
and Djahangir are very fair, and in 
the latter of them he has a very interesting ac- 
count of Nor Djahan. He says he got it at Surat 
in 1695 — g6 from a very old man, who as a child 
had accompanied Nur Djahan's father on his 


journey from Persia to Afghanistan and India. 
lOiwafi Khan too, though, like Tacitus, he may 
tell us too much about emperors and their wars, 
does not omit the more interesting subject of 
plague, and famine, and of internal administration. 
Bibliography, Elliot-Dowson, History of 
India,, vii. (which contains a very full abstract, 
by Prof, Dowson, of the 2^^^ volume of I^^afi 
Khan) 5 Colonel Materials for the History 

of India (Hertford i868), p. 57 sq.\ there is a 
manuscript translation of vol. i. by Major Gordon 
in the British Museum (Add. 26, 617). 

(H. Beveridge) 

KHAFIF, the eleventh metre in Arabic prosody, 
containing three ^arud and five darb\ 

\ Fa^ilatun mustaf^ilun 
I / fa~ilatiin •,* „ „ feiilatun 

II I „ „ ffila •.• „ „ fd-ila 

jjj ( „ jnustaf''ilun „ mtistaf'ilun 

Sub b mustafil 

All the feet lose their second quiescent letter 
when the last quiescent letter of the preceding 
foot is retained and vice versa. The foot fd'-ilatun 
used as first darb is often changed to fdldtun (— 
maf’-Tilun) by taslftth. (MOH. Ben Cheneb) 
KH AIBAR. an oasis on the road from 
al-Medfna to Syria, too miles from al-Medlna. 
Doughty, who stayed in Khaibar from November, 
1877, to March, 1878, describes Khaibar as a group 
of wide, well-watered valleys, which lie together 
like a palm leaf on the edge of the lava region 
(Harra) and all run into one main valley. These 
valleys are gashes in the lava-field, beneath which 
lies sandstone which, wherever it crops out, has 
a burned and discoloured appearance. The oasis 
lies 2,800 feet above sea level and Doughty puts 
its population at about 1,000 souls. The bottoms 
of the valleys are covered with rushes, the springs 
have a slightly sulphurous taste and are surrounded 
by incrustations of salt. In spite of its many palm 
trees, the land has an uninviting aspect and great 
stretches of ground lie untilled. The commanding 
height of al-Hisn, illustrated by Doughty on p. 104, 
consists of a great basalt rock, which rises out of 
the Wadi Zaidiya, like an erratic block. The modern 
settlement is built on its south side. The length 
of the walled platform of the citadel is 200 paces 
and the breadth 90. The floor is deep mould, 
which may be partly of the old clay buildings 
that have melted away upon the uneven rock. In 
digging, potsherds, broken glass, eggshells and 
horse-dung are brought to light. Two ancient 
pyramids of clay bricks, the lower parts of which 
are cased with stone, enclose an ancient covered 
well, which was used to supply the garrison. 

The name Khaibar is said by Yakut to have 
meant “castle” in the language of the Jews who lived 
there; according to Sahl b. Muhammad al-Katib, 
it took its name from Khaibar b. Kaniya b. Mahla’il, 
who was the first to settle there. The ancient 
Khaibar, according to the old Arab geographers, 
lay in a very fertile district which w'as rich in 
palms and luxurious cornfields, and consisted of 
seven castles : Hisn Nahm, Hisn Abi 1-Hukaik, 
Hisn al-Shikk, Hisn al-Natah, Hisn al-Sulalim, 
Hisn Watih'and Hisn al-Katiba. Al-BakrI further 
mentions Hisn Wadjda, in which there were palms 
and other trees and which later belonged to the 
Prophet Muhammad, and the greatest stronghold 
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of Khaibar, Hisn al-Kamls, which ‘Ali b. Abl 
Talib, afterwards Caliph, captured, the lower part 
of which was occupied by the mosque of the 
Prophet (also_ called al-Manzila), built after the 
conquest by 'Isa b. Musa. The spring in the fort 
of al-Shikk was called al-Hamnia. The Prophet 
called it Kismat al-Mal'^iha (“the angels’ share”). 
It was much admired for the remarkable properties 
of its water. Two-thirds of its water flowed away 
in one channel and the other third in another. Both 
had the same direction. If three pieces of wood or 
three dates were thrown into the well, two went into 
the channel containing two-thirds and one into the 
other. No one could take more than a third of the 
spring water out of this channel and if anyone 
stood in the channel which took two-thirds in order 
to send more water into the smaller channel, the 
water overwhelmed him and flowed past him so 
that none went back into the second channel to 
increase its share. 

The oldest mention of ^aibar in inscriptions is 
in the bilingual inscription of 568 A.D. of Harran 
in al-Ledja, of which E. Littmann has given the 
correct interpretation in Osservaziotti sulk iscrhioui 


di Harran e di Zebed^ in Jl.S.O., 1911/12, iv. 193x7^. 
The inscription bears the date “in the year 463 [viz. 
of the era of Bosra], a year after the expedition 
of Khaibar”. According to Ibn Kutaiba, A'i/ab al- 
Ma’-arif, ed. Wiistenfeld, p. 313, this expedition 
took place under King al-Harilli b. Abi Shamir 
(al-Harith b. Djabala), who reigned from 528 to 
569/570 A. D. ; the inscription now gives as the 
exact date for this event the year 567 a.d. Much 
more serious for the history of Khaibar and its 
Jewish population was Muhammad’s campaign 5 
he set out in the beginning of the year 7 a. h. 
(628 A. D.) with about 1600 men against Khaibar, 
presumably with the object of obliterating the 
unfavourable impression made by the treaty of 
Hudaibiya and of offering his followers a rich 
substitute for the booty they had lost. The Jewr 
of ^aibar had apparently prepared for Muham- 
mad’s attack, but they were not united among 
themselves. The population was not a solid body 
living together within one area, but was scattered 
among the surrounding valleys, where they oc- 
cupied in little groups fortified houses in the 
midst of rich palm groves and cornfields. Every 
settlement had its own particular name. The valley 
was divided into three territories, called al-Natah 
al-Shilck and al-KatIba. This strategically unfavour- 
able mode of settlement was from the first a 
disadvantage, and the position of the Khaibaris 
became^ still more precarious when their allies the 
Ohatafan, left them in the lurch, and their 4’ooo 
auxiliaries left Khaibar for their homes. Muhammad 
thus had a free hand. The advance was carried out 
a in the morning the Khaibaris found 

the Muslim troops confronting them ; they had taken 
up their quarters behind the Harra on the edge of 
the desert. It took Muhammad about six weeks to 
conquer the whole district of Khaibar. Every strong 
house, every fortified place had to be besieged and 
stormed, frequently after heavy fighting. The castle 
ol al-Natah was the first to be attacked; it resisted 
lor over a week. In revenge for the stubborn de- 
fence, Muhammad had the splendid palm-trees 
around It cut down. 400 were destroyed before 

® de- 

irS ‘T; "ext stormed. The successes 

he Muslims had already much weakened the 


strength of the defence. Treachery had placed al- 
Natah in the hands of the Prophet, and as engines 
of war had also been captured, in the use of which 
a Jewish traitor instructed the Muslims, the re- 
sistance of the Jews diminished considerably so that 
the other strongholds fell more quickly. The last 
bulwark of the defence, al-Katiba, fell almost without 
resistance. The Jews were sentenced to lose all 
their property and were left with their wives and 
children and allowed to till the soil which they 
had previously owned. Half of the harvest had to 
be handed over to Muhammad. This tribute con- 
tinued to be paid until the Caliph 'Umar b. al- 
Khattab drove the Jews out of Arabia. Later, 
however, the Jews returned in certain numbers to 
Khaibar. Benjamin of Tudela says that in 1173 a.d. 
a Jewish colony, 1150 strong, which must have 
formed a closed community, lived in Khaibar. Not 
too much stress need be laid on his statement. 
Burckhardt, who saw IHiaibar at the beginning of 
the xixth century, mentions that the Jewish com- 
munity once settled here had entirely disappeared. 

Bibliography. al-Istakhri, i. 21; 

Ibn Hawkal, B. G. H., ii. 28; al-Mukaddasi, 
B. G. A..^ iii. 83; al-Haindanl, Sifat Diazlrat al- 
'^Arab, ed. D. H. Miiller, Leiden 1884 — 1891, 
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*® 75 ) P- 153 ) 204; L. Caetani, Annali dell' 
Islam., ii./i. 8—33; Ch. M. Doughty, Travels 
in Arabia Deserta., ii., London 1923, p. 75, 92, 
loi, 103 — 105, 199, 211; pictures of lOiaibar, 
ibid.., p. 95, 104. (Adolf Grohmann) 

KHAIBAR PASS, the northern route be- 
tween Afghanistan and India, leading from 
Kabul to PeshSwar. The pass runs from Dakka to 
Djamrud and is about thirty-three miles long, its 
centre lying in 34^' 6' N. and 71“ 5' E. Its highest 
point, Landi Kotal, is 3,378 feet above sea-level. 

Alexander the Great probably sent the division 
of his army under Hephaestion and Perdiccas 
through the Kliaibar, while he himself followed 
the northern bank of the Kabul river and crossed 
the Kunar valley into Badjawr and Sawad, Mahmfld 
of Ghazna used the pass only once, when he 
marched to meet Djaipal in the Peshawar valley. 
The Amir Timur used it w'hen invading India in 
I 1398 2nd when retiring in 1399. 

I Babur invaded India by the pass in 1525 
Humayun, after capturing Kabul, on his return 
from exile, traversed it. It was the route regularly 
used by Akbar and his successors between the 
Pandjab and Kabul, and Djalalabad, first fortified 
by Humayun, was named after Akbar. The pass 
was held in Mu g hal times, as now, by the Afrldls, 
a turbulent tribe extremely jealous of foreign 
encroachment, and in the reign of Akbar their 
hostility was accentuated by the establishment in 
this region of a heretical and fanatical sect, the 
Rawshaniyas [q.v.], who commanded the adherence of 
the Afridis, Yusufzais, and other tribes. In 1586, 
on the death of Mirza Muhammad Amin, ruler of 
Kabul and younger brother of Akbar, Radja Man 
Singh, marching to take possession of Kabul in 
the name of the emperor, was obliged to force 
the pass, an operation which was performed with 
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diflSculty, and the suppression of the Rawshanlyas 
cost much blood and treasure. In 1672 the tribes 
attacked Muhammad Amin l^han Awrangzibi, go- 
vernor of Kabul, in the pass, annihilated his army 
of 40,000 men and captured the women and children 
and the imperial treasure and elephants. 

Nadir Shah, advancing by it to attack Nasir 
Khan subadar of Kabul under the Mughal govern- 
ment, was opposed by the tribesmen, but led his 
cavalry through Bazar, took Nasir Khan by sur- 
prise, and overthrew him near Djamrud. Ahmad 
Shah Durrani and Shah Zaman used the pass on 
several occasions when invading the Pandjab. 

The British first used the Khaibar Pass in 1839 
in the attempt to establish Shah Shudja' in Afgha- 
nistan, and have since used it on several occasions, 
more than once suffering disasters in traversing it. 

By the treaty of Gandamak (1879) between the 
British and the Amir Ya'^kub Khan, the control 
of the pass was left to the former, who have 
exercised it latterly by maintaining an experienced 
political officer for the pass, at whose disposal are 
the Khaibar Rifles, a corps of militia composed 
of Afridls under British officers. The arrangement 
has not been entirely satisfactory, but was probably 
the best that could be made with so turbulent 
and treacherous a tribe. 

Bibliography. al-Tabari, ed. de Goeje....; 
MirWjv’and, Ra-jidat al-SafU‘\ Mlnhadj-i Siradj 
al-DjuzdjanI, Tabahat-i Nasirl., transl. H. G. 
Raverty; Sharaf al-Dln Yazdl, Zafarnama\ Za- 
hlr al-Dln Muhammad Babur, Babarnaina., ed. 
Mrs. A. S. Beveridge, Gibb Mem. Ser., vol. i., 
Index; Abu ’ 1 -Fadl, Akbarnama\ Djahangir, TU- 
zuk-i ^Jahangir'!., transl. by A. Rogers, ed. H. 
Beveridge, London 1909, Index; 'Abd al-Hamid 
Lahori, Badshdhnaina\ Ittafi Khan, MuntaMkab 
al-Lubab.^ ed. Mawlavi Kabir al-Din Ahmad, 
cont. by T. W. Haig (Bibl. Ind. Series); N. 
Manucci, Storia do Mogor.^ transl. W. Irvine; 
Imperial Gazetteer of India; The Cambridge 
History of India, vol. i. (T. W. Haig) 

KHAIR al-DIN, an important Turkish 
architect of the time of Sultan Wall Bayazfd II 
(1481 — 1512). As a result of the habit of Turkish 
historians of mentioning favourably every pious 
founder, writer of chronograms, and calligrapher, 
but only exceptionally giving the name of the 
creator of a masterpiece of architecture, or even giving 
any biographical notice of him, Khair al-Din’s 
activities are veiled in obscurity. It is certain, 
however, that he is a historical personality. He is 
said to have been the son of the architect Ustad 
Murad. His masterpiece is the Bayazld Mosque, 
a vigorous piece of architecture, in Constantinople 
(built between 1501 and 1507) (on which see Ewiiya, 
Siydhat-nama, Stambul 1314, i. 142; Sa'd al-Din, 
Tadj al-Tawarikh, Stambul 1279, ii. 21 1 ; von 
Hammer, Constantinopolis und der Bosporos, Pest 
1 822, i. 402 ; Skarlatos Byzantios, Konstantinnpolis, 
Athens 1890, i. 421). 

The popular Turkish view of the importance 
of Kiair al-Din, who is considered the real founder 
of Ottoman architecture and is approached by none 
of his predecessors (Elyas b. 'All, Mehmed al- 
MadjnUn, Musa, etc.) or his successors (M. Kasim, 
Kamal al-Din) down to Sinan [q. v.], the greatest 
of Ottoman architects and one of the greatest of 
the world’s architects, is confirmed by his master- 
piece, the Bayazid Mosque. 

The scheme of two half-domes supporting the 


principal dome is modelled, it is true, on the Aya 
Sofia, but dominated by another conception and 
deliberately developed further. Pious legends are 
associated with the building. 

There is also a little mosque by him which 
bears his name, not far from the tiirbe of the Grand 
Vizier Sinan Pasha at Parmak Kapusu. His tomb 
is in front of this tiirbe. 

Bibliography. Hafiz Husain, Hadlkat al- 
Dpawaml, Stambul 1281, i. 13, 200; M. ITiuraiya, 
Sidjill-i ^Othmanl, ii. 314; Sa'i, Tedhkiret el- 
Bunydn, Stambul 1315, p. 5; Surlitt, Die Bau- 
kunst Konstantinopcls, Berlin 1912, p. 64, 76; 
E. Diez, Die Kunst der Islamischcn Volker, 
Berlin 1915, P- 133 ; Babinger, Qucllen zur 
Osmanischen Kunstlergeschichte, fahrbuch der 
Asiatischen Kunst, Leipzig 1924, p. 34. 

(Th. Menzel) 

KHAIR al-DIN (Barbarossa), the famous 
Turkish corsair and Beylerbey of Algiers 
and brother of ‘’Arudj [q. v.]. In spite of the state- 
ment to the contiary by Haedo, it is he who is 
referred to by the] epithet Barberousse (Barbarossa, 
Aenobarbus) in the diplomatic correspondence of 
the French court. Born at Metellin about 888 
(1483) he was at first a pirate under the command 
of his brother and acquired a great reputation for 
skill and bravery. When 'Arudj set out on his 
expedition against Tlemcen he gave his brother 
the governorship of Algiers, which he had just 
taken. When the news of the death of 'Arudj ar- 
rived, Khair al-Din was unanimously chosen by 
his companions to succeed him. But he soon found 
himself in a very critical position. The towns of 
Chcrchell and Tenes had rebelled; the Kabyls of 
Ibn al-Kadf, king of KQko, deserted him; Abu 
Hammu, king of Tlemcen, had invaded the Chelif 
valley; finally the Algerians, tired of the cruelty 
of the Turks, were only waiting an opportunity 
to throw off the yoke. Thus feeling unable to cope 
with all his opponents with the forces at his 
command, Barbarossa sought the help of Selim, 
Sultan of Constantinople. He paid homage to him 
for the lands conquered by his brother and pro- 
mised to pay him tribute. The Sultan, who had 
iust conquered Egypt (1517), eagerly seized this 
opportunity of placing the shores of the Western 
Mediterranean under his sway. He accepted the 
homage of IHiair al-Din and gave him the ranks 
of Pasha and Beylerbey (cf. the article beg). At 
the same time he sent 2,000 men with artillery to 
Algiers and authorised the enrolment of volunteers, 
to whom he granted the rights and privileges of the 
Janissaries [q.v.]. 4,000 Turks or Levantines thus 
came to serve under Barbarossa and formed the 
odjak or militia of Algiers. 

The arrival of these reinforcements enabled Khair 
al-Din to meet the dangers which threatened him. 
A conspiracy of the Algerians who had agreed 
with the tribesmen to set fire to the fleet and 
massacre the Turks was put down and the heads 
of the ringleaders fixed on the gates of the Pasha’s 
palace. A Spanish force under Ugo de Moncade 
was repulsed. The Christians landing at the mouth 
of the Harrash (al-Harash) had taken up their 
position on the heights of Kudyat al-Sabun and 
began to bombard the town. Barbarossa succeeded 
in drawing them out of their entrenchments by 
attacking their ships drawn up on the shore and 
forced them to re-embark (1519)- In the east, on 
the other hand, he was less fortunate. A Tunisian 
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army was advancing on Algiers. He set out against 
that and met the enemy in Kabylia on the territory 
of the Flissat Umellil. In the middle of the battle, 
the Sultan of Kuko, secretly won over by the 
Hafsid Sultan, deserted and turned against the 
Turks. The latter were cut to pieces and Barbarossa, 
with his road to Algiers barred, had to take refuge 
in Djidielli [q.v.]. During this time the Kabyls 
laid waste Mitidja and occupied Algiers, while 
Cherchell and Tenes again revolted (1520). 

Taking refuge in Djidjelli, Khair al-Din began 
to reconstitute his army and to gather reinforce- 
ments. He resumed his old trade of pirate and 
from 1520 to 1525 he ravaged the coasts of the 
western Mediterranean, amassing considerable booty 
and gathering numerous adventurers around him. 
He was soon strong enough to seize Collo (1521), 
Bone (1522) and Constantine. He also secured 
the help of the natives of Little Kabylia by making 
an alliance with 'Abd al-'AzIz, chief of the Banu 
'AbbSis, rival of the Sultan of Kuko, Thus he was 
able in 1525 to resume the offensive against Ibn 
al-Kadi. Defeated at the Wadi Bugdura and again 
at the pass of the Banu ^A^isha, the latter was 
killed by his own soldiers. Mitidja and Algiers 
were reoccupied by the Turks, the rebel chiefs of 
Tenfes and Cherchell were put to death and the 
inhabitants of Constantine, who had in 1527 ex- 
pelled their ka^id and massacred the Turkish gar- 
rison, severely punished. Finally, Husain, who had 
succeeded Ibn al-Kadi , tendered his submission 
and agreed to pay an annual tribute (1528). 

The capture of Penon, a Spanish stronghold 
built on an islet within cannon-shot of Algiers, 
completed the restoration of Turkish power. Ir 
the beginning of May, 1529, Barbarossa began 
the bombardment of this fortress, the garrison ol 
which the Spaniards had neglected to strengthen; 
it was taken by storm on May 27 when there 
were only 25 unwounded defenders left. Khair al- 
Din had the governor, Don Martin de Vargas, 
put to death and ordered the outer walls of Penon 
to be razed to the ground. The debris were used 
to budd a mole joining the island to the main- 
land. This jetty protected the roadstead from the 
west winds and enabled the corsairs to leave their 
ships in shelter which they had previously been 
^hged to draw up on shore during bad weather. 
This created the harbour of Algiers, a refuge and 
base for operations for the Barbary fleets. Disturbed 
by this new success of IQiair al-Din, the Spaniards 
tried to secure a landing place on the coast by 
taking Cherchell, but the expedition led against 
this town by Andreas Doria ended in failure (icqij 
^ow definitely installed in Algiers, Barbarossa set 
himself to increase still further his military forces 
by organising, alongside of the Janissaries, whose 
insolence and insubordination rendered them danger 
OTS, bodies of troops personally devoted to him 
He formed a guard of 500 renegades, for thi 
raised 7,000 to 8,000 Greek< 
and Albanians, enrolled Kabyls, and entrusted the 
comrnand of this new force and of his artillery 

lelf lit’ 1^" He thus found him- 

1 undertake an expedition against Tunis 
with the inhabitants of which he had long had 
secret negotiations. By taking this town he wished 
to anticipate the designs of the Spaniards and 

ot Alrica. The Sultan, to whom he had com- 
municated his plans, gave him the required at 


thorisation and sent him auxiliaries. I.eaving the 
government of Algiers to his khallfii^ Hasan A gh a, 
Barbarossa entered Tunisia, seized I.a Goulette 
(Aug. 16, 1534) and from there advanced on Tunis. 
Mulay Hasan, who tried to stop him, was defeated 
in a battle fought near the gate of al-Djazira, and 
had to flee (Aug. 18). The Turks entered Tunis 
and plundered the town. The rest of the kingdom 
submitted without resistance. 

Barbarossa’s success was, however, of short duration. 
In the month of June, 1535, Charles V appeared 
on the coast of Tunis, On July 14th the Spaniards 
captured La Goulette and on the 20th became 
masters of Tunis. The Christian slaves , whom 
Khair al-Din had refused to massacre, burst 
their chains and joined the attackers. Fearing he 
might be surrounded by the enemy, the Beylerbey 
fell back on Bone, where he found his fleet, which 
he had sent there on receiving news of the pre- 
paration of the Spanish expedition. From there 
he sailed for the Balearic Islands, sacked Mahon 
and brought back to Algiers 6,000 captives and 
considerable booty. 

A little later, Khair al-Din went to Constanti- 
nople by order of Sultan Suleiman, who in 1533 
had appointed him Kapudan pa^a and wished to 
entrust him with the direction of the naval cam- 
paign against Charles V and his allies. He had 
not to return to Algiers , where authority was 
exercised in his name by a khalifa. At Constanti- 
nople Barbarossa devoted himself entirely to his 
new office. He reorganised and increased the Tur- 
kish fleet and took an active part personally in 
the naval war. In 1 537 he ravaged the coasts of 
Apulia, tried unsuccessfully to take Brindisi by 
surprise and took part in the siege of Corfu. Not 
having been able to capture the latter place, he 
turned his attention to the Venetian possessions 
in the Aegean Sea and occupied the islands of 
the Dodecanese. The following year he completed 
the conquest of the Archipelago by taking Sciatos, 
Scyros and Carpathos ; he then made a descent 
on the island of Crete where he burned two towns 
and 80 villages. In the Ionian Sea he gained two 
victories over Andreas Doria, at Preveza and St. 
Maura. In 1539, with the help of his lieutenants, 
Hasan Corso and Dragut, he recaptured Castel- 
nuovo in the Gulf of Cattaro and Malvasia and 
Nauplia in the Morea. The Venetians were forced 
to submit to concluding a truce with the Porte. 

These successes secured Barbarossa a position of 
I preponderating influence in Constantinople. Honour- 
ed by ^he friendship of the Sultan, he persuaded 
Suleiman to continue the war in the Western 
Mediterranean. He was also decidedly in favour of 
the French alliance. From 1 534 he had been in 
correspondence with Francis I; after the conclusion 
of the treaty of Baghdad, he was the confidant of 
the ambassadors of the most “Christian King” and 
leader of the French party in the Grand Diwan. 
Charles V endeavoured to win him over to his 
cause by secretly offering to recognise him as 
sovereign of the whole of North Africa on pay- 
ment of a small tribute. Barbarossa, while pretending 
to lend himself to the Emperor’s plans, at once 
revealed them to the Sultan. The disastrous end of 
Charles V’s expedition to Algiers (1541) still further 
increased Khair al- Din’s prestige, although he had 
taken no share at all in the defence of the town. 
Hostilities, suspended since the truce of Nice 
(‘538)) began again between Francis I and Charles 
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V (1541). Barbarossa was given command of the 
Turkish fleet, which was to co-operate with the 
French forces. In 1543 he operated along the 
Italian coasts, took Reggio, ravaged the coasts of 
Calabria, then, after joining the Due d’Enghien at 
Marseilles, laid siege to Nice. The town of Ville- 
franche, where the Turks landed, was taken and 
destroyed. Nice was occupied but the castle could 
not be taken. The arrival of Doria’s fleet and the 
Marquis del Vasto's aimy forced the Turks to 
withdraw. A portion of their fleet wintered at 
Toulon while the rest went along the Catalonian 
coast and sacked Palamos and Rosas. The peace 
of Crespy (1544) ending the war, Khair al-Dln 
returned to the Levant, pillaging the islands and 
shores of Tuscany and the Kingdom of Naples. 

After this campaign, Barbarossa retired to Con- 
stantinople. He had great wealth in this town, 
including several palaces on the Bosporus. 

He died on July 4, 1546, at the age of 63, and 
was buried in the mosque which he had built at 
Biiyiik Dere (see the art. dere). By his will he 
ordered all his slaves under 1 5 years old to be 
liberated and left the others, 80O in number, to 
the Sultan as well as 30 armed galleys. The rest 
of his wealth was divided between his nephew and 
his son Hasan, whose mother was a Moresco, and 
who on three different occasions filled the office of 
governcr of Algiers (see the art. Hasan pasha, 
above, ii. 281). 

Barbarossa was not only a successful corsair and 
a remarkable soldier; he also possessed certain of 
the qualities of a statesman, an indomitable re- 
solution which enabled him to surmount the greatest 
difficulties, and a very accurate sense of theconditions 
on which the establishment of a permanent state 
in Barbary depended. He understood that Turkish 
rule, being restricted to the coast, naturally tended 
to be precarious; he therefore tried to make himself 
master of the interior. His ambition was to unite in 
one vast state, of which he would be the sovereign, 
the whole of North Africa. If circumstances did 
not permit him to realise this plan, at least he 
finished the work begun by ‘^Artidj, and he may 
be regarded as the real founder of the Regency 
of Algiers. 
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KHAIR al-DIN PASHA. [See cendereli]. 
KH AIR al-DIN pasha, a statesman of 
the time of ‘Abd al-Hamid II. He was of 
Circassian origin, but spent his early years in 
Tunis, where he rose to important offices as a 
result of his brilliant abilities. He ultimately be- 
came bash mudir. His great aim was to achieve 
a closer relationship with Turkey, which was re- 
cognised in a firmSn of Sultan ‘Abd al-‘Aziz. As 
a result of a quarrel with Sadik Pasha, then Wall 
of Tunis, he left the Tunisian .service and retired 
to Paris. In 1294 (1877) ‘Abd al-HamId summoned 
him to Constantinople and appointed him presi- 
dent of the commission on financial reforms and 
later of the Council of State. In the difficult 
period after the loss of the Russo-Turkish war he 
was appointed Grand Vizier in 1295 (1878), the 
eighth in the short period ‘Abd al-Hamid had 
been reigning. 

Khair al-DIn was very liberal in his views and 
endeavoured to further the reform movement now 
beginning by introducing improvements, especially 
in the administration of justice, and tried to 
strengthen the Grand Vizier’s power as much as 
possible in opposition to ‘Abd al-Hamid’s wish 
to make the Grand Vizier a mere instrument for 
the execution of instructions given by the Vildiz 
Kiosk. He brought upon himself the opposition 
of the ‘ulama’, who would only allow the Grand 
Y'izier the right of presiding at the council of 
ministers. After only eight months of office he 
was dismissed. He died in Constantinople in 1307 
(1889) at the age of nearly 70 and was buried 
in Aiyub. He bore the reputation of being reliable, 
fearless, steadfast and liberal. He wrote an Arabic 
work entitled Akwam al-Masdlik fi Ma'^rifat 
Ah-wdl al-Mamdlik, said to have also been trans- 
lated into Turkish and French. 

Bibliography-. Sami, Kamils al-A'-ldm, 
Constantinople 1308, iii. 2073; 'Oiuraiya, Si- 
djill-i '■Othmdni, Constantinople 1308, ii. 317; 
‘Othman Nuri, Abdu ' l-Haniid thdni Detor-i Sal- 
tanati, Constantinople 1327, ii. 598; Sax, Macht- 
verfall der Turkei, Vienna 1908, p. 481. 

(Th. Menzel) 

KHAIRABAD is a town in the District 
of Sitapnr, United Provinces, India. Population 
(1901), 13,774. It was formerly a place of im- 
portance, and is said to have been founded by 
one Khaira, a Past, in the xith century. It is, 
however, more probable that the name was given 
by Muhammadans to an older town on the same 
site; and it has been identified with Masachhatra, 
an ancient holy place. A number of temples and 
' mosques are situated here, some of them dating 
i from the reign of Akbar, but none is of much 
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interest. It has been a municipality since 1869. 
Trade has suffered owing to the rise in importance 
of Sitapur, but there is a daily market, and a 
small industry in cotton printing survives. 

At the time of Akbar the Sarkar of Khairabad 
consisted of 22 mahals or parganas, but many of 
these lay in the present districts of Kheri and 
Hardoi. This pargana consisted of the Southern 
portion of the country lying between the Gond 
and Zarayan rivers. It was bounded on the North 
by Hargram, on the east by Lakarpar and Biswan, 
on the west by SitapUr and Ramkot, on the 
South-east by Machhrehta, and on the South-east 
by Pirnagar. The whole of the Southern half of 
the pargana is a high lying tract with a high 
soil and good natural drainage producing in favour- 
able seasons fine crops of wheat. North of the 
road from Sitapur to Khairabad and from the 
latter to Biswan, the land lies low, the soil being 
stiffer and liable to flooding from numerous jhils 
and water-courses. However the cultivation is ge- 
nerally poor, the majority of the tenants belong 
to the inferior cultivating classes, the holdings 
are large, the cattle are wretched; many of the 
landlords are heavily in debt and means of irrig- 
ation are deficient. 

Bibliography. H. R. Nevill, District Ga- 
zetteers of the United Provinces of Agra and 
Oudh.^ xl. 125, 126; Hunter Imperial Gazetteer, 
XV. 207. _ (M. Hidayet Hosain) 

KHAIRPUR, a state in Sind, laying be- 
tween 26° 10' and 27° 46' N. and 68° 20' and 
70° 14' E. The state has no separate history 
until the fall of the Kalhora dynasty of Sind in 
1783, when Mir Path ‘Ali lOjan Talpur, a BalK 
chief, established himself as ruler of Sind. Sub- 
sequently his nephew, Mir SuhrSb Kljan Talpur 
founded the lOjaipUr branch of the family. His 
dominions at first consisted of the town of Khairpur 
and its environs, but he enlarged them by conquest 
and intrigue until they extended to Sabzalkot and 
Kasimor on the North, to the Djaisalmer desert 
on the East, and to the borders of Kacch Gandava 
on the West, About 1813, during the troubles 
attending the establishment of the Barakzai dynasty 
in Kabul, the Mirs withheld the tribute which they 
had hitherto paid to the rulers of Afghanistan and 
became virtually independent, but jealousy between 
Rustam, who had succeeded his father Suhrab in i8l I, 
and his brother ‘All Murad, contributed to the crisis 
which led to British intervention. In 1832 the 
individuality of the state as a political entity was 
recognised by the British government, which se- 
cured for itself the use of the Indus and the roads 
of Sind. The Mirs of Sind were loth to permit 
the passage of British troops through their dominions 
during the first Afghan war, but ‘Alt Murad of 
Khairpur supported the British policy, and after 
the battles of Miani and Daba, his state retained 
its political existence. 

Bibliography. E. A. Langley, Narrative 
of a Residence at the Court of Meer Ali Moor ad, 
London i860; Sind Gazetteer, 1876; Imperial 
Gazetteer of India, 1 904 — 1909. 


^HAIRULLAH EFENDI, an i m p o r t a i 
1 urAish historian. Bom in Constantinop! 
of a family which had over i6o years unbrok' 

of the famo 

Abd al-Ha^ Efendi (d. 1270 = 1853/1854, 
theologian and physician, who was thrice Set 


Atibbd and from 1269 bore the honorary title 
Rcits allClamii), he began by following in his 
father’s footsteps and adopted a theological career, 
his first office being Molla of Smyrna (1258=1842). 
Later he turned to science, medicine and education. 
In 1265 he became a member of the Board of 
Education, the Agricultural Council and second 
president of the Academy of Sciences {Endpumen-i 
Danish), president of various learned bodies, and 
filled high offices in the newly formed Ministry 
of Education, was for long head of the School of 
Medicine, till in 1281 (1864) he was sent as 
ambassador to Teheran, w'here he died suddenly 
in 1283 (1866). 

His sons are ‘Abd al-Hakk Hamid, the most 
important poet and dramatist of the new Turkey, 
and ‘Abd al-Khalik Nasuhf, who have both served 
their country as ambassadors and envoys. 

Khairullah left a large number of histori- 
cal, geographical, medical, scientific and 
agricultural works, the latter of which are 
mainly translations ; some of them have been 
printed, like the Mesa’il-i Hikmet, Bait-i Dihkani, 
his journey to Europe (Awropa seyahat-namesi). 
But his importance rests on his work as a his- 
torian. Besides the Wakayf-i Misriye, he wrote 
a history, planned on a grand scale, of the Otto- 
man empire entitled Dewlet-i ’’Allye-i ''Othmdnlye 
Tartkhi, which began to appear almost at the 
same time as the excellent 12 volume history by 
the historian of the empire, Ahmed Djewdet [q.v.j, 
which covers the period 1774 — 1826. 

Khairullah Efendi aims at giving the whole of 
Turkish history in one continuous work. He is the 
first Turkish historian to attempt to deal with Tur- 
kish history in its place in the world’s history, in 
contrast to the method hitherto in vogue among 
Ottoman annalists of limiting themselves entirely to 
Turkish sources and affairs; he was actually the first 
to succeed to some degree in producing a Tarikh-i 
^UmUmi, a world history. With the exception of 
von Hammer-Purgstall’s Gesrhichte des osmanischen 
Reiches, it is almost entirely French sources that 
he uses, as is obvious from the fact that he 
always writes foreign names as they are pronounced 
in French. At the same time he not infrequently 
draws upon hitherto not fully utilised Turkish 
I sources. 

A special volume is devoted to the introduction 
and to the early history of the Ottoman empire, 
the period before the reign of 'Othman I. The 
further work is planned to have a volume to the 
period of each Sultan. At the same time a survey 
of contemporary Muslim and Christian rulers is 
always given. The treatment of the material is no 
longer annalistic but pragmatic. In comparison to 
the inflated style of early historians, his language 
is simple, clear and intelligible. His history is also 
meritoriously distinguished from those of his pre- 
decessors by the absence of bias and the lack of 
any fanatical hatred of non-Muslim culture and 
conditions. 

Of his history, 15 volumes in all appeared 
(1271 — 1281 = 1853 — 1864), from ‘Ojhman I to 
the time of Ahmed I (1603 — 1617), when death 
put a stop to his work. ‘All Shewki, inspector in 
the Diwan-i Ahkam-i ’^Adliye, then tried to finish 
the book, of which Khairullah had written barely 
half; but only three further volumes, 1 6 — 18, 
appeared (1289 — 1292 =1872 — 1875) bringing the 
work to the time of Sultan Ibrahim (1639 — 1648). 
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Bibliography. KJjairulIah’s history itself, 

i. 2 ; xvi. 3 ; Ahmed Rifat, Rawdat al-aziziya.^ 
lithogr., Constantinople 1282, p. 181 and 205; 
Djemal al-Din, '^Othmanlt Tartkh we-Mnwerrikh- 
leri.^ Constantinople 1314, p. 125; Sami, Kamus 
al-A'^ldm, iii. 2274; Thuraiya, Siiljill-i ’^Othmani.^ 

ii. 319; V. Hammer-Purgstall, Bericht itber die zu 

Konstantinopel im D> uck erscheinende Geschichte 
des osmanischen Reiches von Chairttllah Efendi.^ in 
the S.B. Ah. Wien., phil.-hist. Klasse, xii. 533; 
O. von Schlechta-Wssehrd, Ausfuhrl. Bericht uber 
die in Konstantinopel crschienenen 01 icntalischen 
Werke., S.B. Ak. IVien, xiv. 77, N®. 299; xvii 
169, N®. 308; XX. 461, K®. 309; xxvi. 344, 
N®. 319. _ (Th. Menzel) 

al-KHAIYAT. Yahya b. Ghalib Abu '^AlI, 

an Arab astrologer, pupil of Mashallith, often 
mentioned in Christian writers of the middle ages 
under the name of albohali. The exact dates of 
his birth and death are unknown but the latter 
may be put with some certainty between 210 and 
230 (825 — 844). Of his w'orks there still survive; 
Kitab Sirr aK Antal (“the book of the secret of 
action”) dealing mainly with the formulation of 
astrological questions etc. (in Berlin) ; Kitab al-Ma- 
wdlid (“book of births”) (in Oxford and Cairo(?)). 
The book on births was translated into Latin by 
Plato of Tivoli (1136) and later again (1153) 
by Joh. Hispalensis ; the latter translation was 
printed in Nurnberg in 1546 with the title; Al- 
bohali Arabis astrologi antiquissimi ac clarissimi 
de iudidis nativitatum liber unus antehac non 
editus. Cum privilegio D. loanni Shonero concesso. 
In place of Albohali simply we find in MSS. 
also Albohali Alghihac, Alboali Alchait, 
Albenahait, etc. 

Bibliography. al-Fihrist.^ p. 276; Stein- 
schneider, in the Biblioth. Mathem..^ 1890, 2"d 
Series, vol. iv. 69 — 70; Wiistenfeld, Die Uber- 
setzungen arabischer Werke in das Latein. seil 
dem II. Jahrh.., 1877, p. 41—42; H. Suter, in 
the Abhandl. 2. Gesch. der mathem. Wissensch.., 
X. 9— Ip- (H. Suter) 

KHAKAN, Arabic transcription of the 
Turkish regal title Kaghan. We find this 
title already borne by the rulers of the earliest 
people who called themselves “Turk” (vith cent, a.d.) 
and it had been taken by them from their prede- 
cessors, the “genuine Awars” or the Zoan-Zoan of 
the Chinese (Kiessling in Pauly- Wissowa, Real- 
enzyklopadie., viii. 2587, s. v. hunni; also among 
the so-called Pseudo-Awars, cf. e. g. Fragm. Hist. 
Graec..^ iv. 233). In one of the oldest inscriptions, 
that of Tonyukuk (W. Radloff, Die altt'urkischen 
Inschriften der Mongolei., znd Seiies, St. Peters- 
burg 1899), we find Kan alongside of Kaghan 
with the same meaning, perhaps only the result 
of a contraction of Kaghan. Later a distinction 
was made between Kan or Khan and Kaghan 
or KJidkdn and Khdkdn used in the meaning of 
“^an of ^ans”, like the Persian Shahanshah-.^ 
this we find as early as the fourth (x'h) century 
in Abu 'Abd Allah al-Khwarizmi, Mafatik al- 
Ulum., ed. van Vloten, Leiden 1895, p. 1 20; the 
■word Kdan which appears in the Mongol period 
and was not used later has the same significance 
Khdkan is still regarded as the Turkish national 
title xar' e^o^^v and has been used quite recently 
by champions of the nationalist idea in Turkey 
in preference to Sultan and Khalifa. 

(W. Barthold) 


KHAKAN^ [See fath 'at.I shah]. 

KHAKANI (Afdal al-DIn Ibrahim Haka^ikI, 
sumamed Khakani), a Persian poet, bom at 
Gandja (Elisavetpol) in 500 (tlo6 — 1107), the 
son of a carpenter, ‘^Ali, and a Nestorian wife 
whom he had purchased from a slave-dealer. His 
grandfather was a weaver. His uncle Kafi b. 
‘^Uthman, who was his benefactor, was a physician 
and druggist. He was taken charge of by him 
when his father, sunk in poverty, abandoned him. 
Trained in the school of Abu ’l-'Ula, the latter 
accepted him as his son-in-law and obtained from 
the Makan Manucihr peimission to give him the 
takhallns of Khakani. Later they quarrelled most 
bitterly and exchanged scathing epigrams (between 
538 and 540)- It was then that the poet quitted 
his native town to go to Baku where the ShTrwan- 
shah Akhsatan, son of Manucihr, was settled. Ob- 
taining, not without difficulty, permission to perform 
the pilgrimage to Mekka he was well received 
on his return by the governor of Mosul, Djamal 
al-Din, which earned him the disfavour of his 
patron and imprisonment in the fortress of Shabiran. 
Retiring to Tibriz after the death of his wife, he 
died there probably in 595 (1200) and was buried 
in the cemeteiy of Surkh Ab. Although the majority 
of his biographers say that his name was Ibrahim, 
it should be noted that his father called him Badil 
“the substitute” because he had come to replace 
the great mystic Hakim Sana’i. 

The Tuhfat aDlrdkain = “Gift to the two 
Traks”, a poetical description of his journey to 
Mekka and back, was autographed at Agra by 
Mirza Abu ’I-Hasan (1855). His Diwan entitled 
KhuUlydt-i Khakani was lithographed at Lucknow 
in 1293 — 1295 (2 vols.); it is arranged in the 
order of subjects; — religious and moral poems, 
panegyrics, poems with refrains, funeral elegies, 
short mystical pieces, epigrams, satires; ^^kasida's 
were annotated at the beginning of the xth(xvi'h) 
century by Muhammad b. Da’ud of Shadi-Abad 
(= Mandu, capital of Malwa in India). 

Bibliography. N. von Khanikof. Mimoire 
sur Khacani., in the J. A.., 1864, Series 6, vol. iv. 
137 and V. (1865), p. 296; Muhammad 'Awfl, 
Lubab al-Albdb.^ ii. 221 ; Dawlat-Shah, Tadhkirat 
al-Shu^ard'., p. 78; J. von Hammer, Gesch. der 
schonen Redekiinste Persiens, p. 125; Rida Kuli- 
khan, Madjma'’ al-Fusahd’., i. 200 — 213; Djami, 
Nafahat al-Uns, p. 707; Sprenger, Cat. of the 
MSS. of the King of Oudh.^ p. 461; Melanges 
asiatiques., iii. 1 14 ; Ivanow, Descriptive Catalogue 
As. Soc. Bengal., Calcutta 1924, p. 20t. 

(Cl. Huart) 

KHAKANI, aTurkish poet of the second half 
of the xvith century. His proper name was Mu- 
hammad Bey and he was a descendant of Ayas 
Pasha [q- V.] who was Grand Wazir under Sulei- 
man I. His life was not eventful; according to 
Sidpill-i '■Othmani he was mutafarrika and san- 
dfdk-bey. KhakSnl owes his fame to a not very 
long mathnawi called Hilya-i Sharifa, written in 
a tripodic rawaZ-metre. This poem is a para- 
phrase of an Arabic text known as al-Hilya al- 
Habawiya containing a traditional account of the 
prophet’s personal appearance ; each of the enumera- 
ted features is commented on by the poet in twelve to 
twenty bait's. According to Nadji the poem has 
acquired the same degree of popularity as the 
Mawlid-i Sharif of Suleiman Celebi. It was printed 
in Constantinople in 1264 and almost the whole 
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of it is incorporated in vol. iii. of Diya Pasha’s 
Kharabat (Constantinople 1291). As Khakani states 
at the end of his poem, it was completed in 1007 
(1598 — 1599); at that time he had already at- 
tained a great age. The poet Djewvi (d. 1065) 
wrote a naztra to the Hitya. Of other poems 
by Khakani — he is said to have composed a 
Diwan — are only known a mathnawl called 
Miftah al~Futuhat an a ghazal, both in a Gotha 
MS. (Cat., p. 171). He died in 1015 (1606 — 1607) 
and is buried in the cemetery of the mosque 
of Edime Kapt. 

KhakSnl is a striking figure in the transition 
period of Ottoman poetry after Baki, which is 
characterised by a growing taste for religious subjects. 

Bibliography. Mu'allim NadjI, Esami., 
Istambol 1308, p. 130-, do., Lughat-i Nadj].^ 
p. 396; Bursalt Muhammed Tahir, '^ 0 (h^uianll 
mu'ellifleri.^ Istambol 1338, ii. 163; Si^ill-i 
' 0 (hmant.^ 1311, ii. 264; Gibb, A History of 
Ottoman Poetry., London 1904, iii. 193 — 198. 

(J. H. Kramers) 

f^AL (a.), maternal uncle. The kMl., al- 
though, according to the traditional patriarchal 
family law in Arabia, not actually considered a 
relative of his sister’s son, was in popular regard 
equal to the latter’s father and his father’s rela- 
tives. It usually took a good deal of effort to fight 
on the side of one’s paternal relatives against 
those of one’s mother, and to avenge the death 
of paternal relatives also on one’s Ma/’s. Special 
stress was generally laid on the noble yblood of 
one s klial s because the sister’s children in par- 
ticular were considered to inherit all noble or 
ignoble traits of character of their ihaPs. 

The Muslim law, which, following the old Arab 
family law, paid most attention to paternal rela- 
tionship, however forbids (on the authority of Sara 
iv. 27) the h^al to marry his sister's daughter 
because the blood-relationship is too close. 

The word ^ ^iil, which often has the more 
general meaning of “maternal ancestor’’, does not 
seem to go back to one of the original Semitic 
names of relationship. 

Bibliography. J. G. Wetzstein, in the Z. 
/. Eihnologie^ xii. 244 sqq.-., G. A. Wilken, //r/ 
rnairiarckaat bij tie oude Arabieren., Amsterdam 
1884, p. 3t Hi- {lad- GUs, 1S84, i. 1 16 sqq.-. 
Kerr//-. Geschriften, ii. i sqq.)-, W. Rob. .Smith, 
Kinship and Marriage in early Arabia.. Cam- 
bndge 188s, p.42, 58, 158, 165, 290; cf. Th. 
JNoldeke s review in the Z, D. M. < 7 ., r886, xl. 
172; J. Wellhausen, Die She bei den Aralern 
in the iVachrichten d. Gdtt. Gesellsch d IVis- 
sensch.^ 1893 (N“. tl), p. 476-478. 

K-HAT'a rc c, (Th. W. Jtjy.vnoLL) 

lUlALA. [See kijil a]. 

lOIALAei, a Turkish tribe; the Turkish 
name was probably Kalai (see below). As early 
M the fourth (tenth) century we find the Khaladj 
living much farther south than the otherl^urks 
■n the southern part of the modem Afghanistan 
^tween Seistsn and India. They are s^d even 
tten to have come thither “in ancient times” {ft 
kadim al-aiyam) (al-Istakhri, ed. de Goeje, mi. 

vocflked '• The word is variously 

ocahsed m Arabic manuscripts, e. s. al-KhaMi 
;n nl-Istapn, p. aSt infra; KhMdj also ^ 
Lonp-orth Dames (see the art. afghS.vistan ‘ 

J. Marquart Berlin 1901, p. 253) con- 
nects the yialaOj with the of the By- 


xantine sources and the KTiIas of the anonymous 
Syriac narrative of the year 554 — 555 and pro- 
ceeds to deduce an original pronunciation KhuladJ. 
In favour of Khalac we have two later Turkish 
popular etymologies, given in the legend of Oghuz 
Khan (cf. the art. (iHUZZ): kal ac “leinain hungry!” 
in Rashid al-Din, text and translation in \V. Rad- 
loff, Kudatku Bilik., vol. i., St. Petersburg 1891, 
Introduction, p. xxi., and kal ac “remain open !” 
(imperative) in the anonymous legend preserved 
in the Uighur character {ibid., text p. 240, trans- 
lation p. xii.). The Khaladj are never mentioned 
as an independent political unit but always as 
mercenaries or guards of foreign rulers ; their 
leaders, like those of other Turkish guards, some- 
times succeeded in founding independent dynasties, 
especially in India, where the pronunciation Khildii 
for Khaladj! prevails (see the articles following). 
It is usually assumed that the Afghan speaking 
Ghalzai of the present day in the upper valleys 
of the Tarnak, Arghandab and Afghasan are 
Afghanised descendants of the Turkish Khaladj. 
This assumption is disputed by M, Longworth 
Dames (cf. the art. Afghanistan and ghalzai), 
although he grants that the Ghalzai have a good 
deal of Turkish blood. (W, Barthold) 

KH ALAF r. 'Abd al-Malik [q. v.). [See IBN 
bashkuwal). 

KHALgJI, the adjectival form of Khaladj, the 
name of a Turkish tribe which migrated from 
Turkistan at a period which cannot be precisely 
ascertained and settled in Western A fgh anistan. 
From long residence in this country they were 
regarded, even as early as the end ol the thirteenth 
century, when Flrilx lyialdji ascended the throne 
of Dihli, as Afgljans. They bore a high reputation 
as statesmen and soldiers, many served the early 
kings of Ghazni and Ghur, and many afterwards 
attained to the highest rank in India, as, for in- 
stance, Muhammad b. BalditySr, the conqueror of 
Bengal, Firuz, just mentioned, who founded the 
the dynasty which reigned at Dihli from 1290 to 
1320, and Mahmud, founder of the Khaldji dynasty 
of Malwa (1436 to 1531), who was descended from 
1 Nasir al-Din, the eldest brother 0/ Firuz. The Lodis, 

I the dynasty founded by Bahlul, which reigned at 
Dihli from 1451 to 1526, were a clan of the 
Khaldiis. 

The late Major H. G. Raverty objected strongly, 
but with little apparent reason, to the identification 
of the Ghilzais with the Khaldjis. Their identity 
carinot be conclusively established, but the Ghilzais 
claim a Turkish descent and are found in the 
region where we should expect to find the Khaldjis; 
the corruption of the name is not unnatural among 
Afghans, and if the Ghilzais are not Khaldjis it is 
difficult to say where the latter are to be sought, 
for no trace of them is found elsewhere, and there 
is no record of their extermination. 

Bibliography. Minhadj-i Siradj fabakdt-i 
Hasiri, and translation by H. G. Raverty, London, 
*873 — t88l; Nizam al-Din Ahmad, Tabakat-i Ak- 
iari, and translation by B. Dhe (Bibl. Ind. Series, 
A.S. B.); Muhammad Kasim Firisita, GulshanA 
Afra/w'/wj, Bombay 1832. (T. W. Haig) 

SHALDJI or Kh ildR, the dynasty of Dihli, 
was founded by DjaVal al-Dtn Firuz (see FiRUZ 
MISh khii-EJI) of the Ghilza’i or Ghildja’i tribe 
of Afghanistan. A Turki descent has been claimed 
for this tribe but they had long been domiciled 
in Afghanistan and were regarded as Afghans. 
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Djalal al-Din Firuz ascended the throne in Kllo- 
khrl on June 13, 1290, and was murdered at 
Karra by his nephew and son-in-law, 'Ala^ al-Din 
Muhammad, on July 19, 1296. 'Ala^ al-Din ascend- 
ed the throne in Dihll on Oct. 3, 1296, and 
captured the two sons of Djalal al-Din h'iruz, 
Arkatl Khan, governor of Multan, and Kadr Khan, 
who had been proclaimed emperor in Dihli under 
the title of Rukn al-Dln Ibrahim. Having blinded 
his two cousins and imprisoned their mother, 'Ala’ 
al-Dln punished with death and confiscation those 
amirs who had deserted his uncle for himself. He 
annexed Gudjarat , Ranthambhor, and Citor and 
in a series of expeditions to the Dakhan command- 
ed by his favourite eunuch Kafiir Hazardinari, 
entitled Malik Ka’ib, the Kingdoms of Warangal 
and DvSravatipiira were added to the empire. Five 
rebellions which occurred early in his reign were 
crushed with merciless severity and vigorous laws 
were issued with the object of suppressing dis- 
affection. 'Ala’ al-Din was dissuaded from a design 
of declaring himself a prophet and promulgating 
a new religion. The most famous decrees of his 
reign were those by which he regulated the price 
of all the commodities of life and its most dis- 
graceful act was the massacre of between twenty 
and thirty thousand Mughul converts to Islam, 
suspected of disaffection. After 'Ala’ al-Din’s death 
on Jan. 2, 1316, the eunuch Malik Na’ib, having 
set aside Khidr Itttan, the heir apparent, raised 
to the throne Shihab al-DIn 'Umar, 'Ala’ al-Din’s j 
youngest son, a boy of five or six years of age, 
and attempted to blind Kutb al-Din Mubarak, the I 
second son, but the prince corrupted the eunuch’s 
emissaries and persuaded them to murder their 
master. Kutb al-Uin Mubarak then assumed the 
regency, and, on April i, 1316, blinded and im- 
prisoned his young brother and ascended the throne. 
The new emperor gained a fleeting popularity by 
the reversal of all his father’s harsher measures 
but his debauchery soon converted the love of his 
people into contempt. Like his father he was 
addicted to unnatural vice and was entirely ruled 
by Khusraw Khan, a vile favourite belonging to 
one of the scavenger castes of western India. A 
rebellion in Gudjarat was suppressed and in 1318 
Kutb al-Din marched to Dewagiri, where he put 
to death Harpal Dewa, son-in-law of Ramacandra 
and appointed a Muhammadan governor to Devagiri. 
On his return the emperor caused his three brothers, 
Khidr Khan, Shadi !^ao, and Shihab al-Din ‘Umar, 
to be put to death, and, after scandalizing his 
court by indecent debauchery, proclaimed himself 
supreme pontiff and vicegerent of God under the 
title of al-Wathik bi-’llah. 

Khusraw Khan, who had been recalled from 
the Dakhan under a just suspicion of treasonable 
designs soon regained his master’s confidence and 
on April 14, 152O, caused him to be murdered 
in the palace and ascended the throne under the 
title of Nasir al-DIn Khusraw. His brief reign w'as 
marked by the advancement of his profligate caste- 
fellows and an attempt to restore the predominance 
of Hinduism in Dihll, but Malik Fakhr al-DIn 
Djawna fled from the capital to Multan and per- 
suaded his father, Ghazi Malik, governor of that 
province, to march to Dihll for the purpose of 
restoring the supremacy of Islam. Khusraw marched 
out to meet him but was defeated at Indarpat 
and captured and beheaded. On the following day, 
Sept. 6, 1320, Ghazi Malik was proclaimed emperor 


under the title of Ghiyath al-Din Taghlak Shah. 

Bibliography. Diya’ al-Din Barani, Tct’rlhh-i 
Firuz Shahi., Bibliotheca Indica series of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal ; Muhammad Kasim 
Firishta, Gulshan-i Ibrahlml.^ Bombay lithograph- 
ed edition of 1832. (T. W. Haig) 

KH ALD J I (KhildiI'1. the dynasty of MSlwa, 
was founded in a. D. 1436 by Mahmud Khildii, of 
the same tribe as the Khaldjis of Dihli [q. v.]. Di- 
lawar Khan, founder of the Ghori dynasty [q. v.], 
had been accompanied to Malwa by his cousin, 
Malik Mughith, and on the deposition of Dilawar 
Khan’s grandson, Ghaznin Khan (Muhammad Shah), 
Mahmud offered the crown to his own father, 
Malik Mughith, who declined it in favour of his 
son. Mahmud’s long reign was at first disturbed by 
rebellions on behalf of the late dynasty, fomented 
and supported by Ahmad I of Gudjarat and the 
rana of Citor. After the suppression of these he 
was engaged in almost continuous warfare with 
Gudjarat, Citor, Khandesh, Kherla, the Dakhan, 
Dihli and DjawnpUr, and was usually successful, 
except against the Dakhan. He died on May 30, 
1469, and was succeeded by his eldest son, Ghiyath 
al-Din, a mean-spirited monarch who occupied 
himself chiefly with the administration of his harem, 
for the management of which he drew up elaborate 
regulations, leaving the affairs of the kingdom in 
the hands of this advisers and, latterly, of his elder 
son, Nasir al-Din, whom he made his prime minister. 
The later years of his reign were troubled by 
quarrels between Nasir al-Din and his younger 
brother 'Ala’ al-Din, who was supported by RSnl 
I^urshid, the mother of both princes. The King, 
too feeble to keep the peace, fell alternately under 
the influence of either faction until, in the autumn 
of 1500, Nasir al-Din captured M 5 nda, put his 
brother to death, imprisoned his mother, and seized 
the crown. A few months later QhiySth al-Din 
died, poisoned, it was suspected, at the instigation 
of his son. Nasir al-Din’s warlike qualities found 
employment in the suppression of rebellions among 
his amirs., due to his harshness and in war with 
the rana Rayamal Simha of Citor. His later years 
were disgraced by debauchery and cruelty, his 
victims being chiefly his most faithful servants. He 
nominated his second son, Shihab al-Din, his heir, 
passinu- over Sahib Khan, the eldest, but Shihab 
al-Din° rebelled and fled from his father’s wrath 
and Nasir al-DIn was succeeded on his death 
(May 2,151 1 ) by his third son, who ascended the 
throne ’as Mahmud II. Mahmud was brave to 
rashness, but possessed no other virtue and was 
entirely devoid of political wisdom and administra- 
tive ability. He first forfeited the allegiance of hU 
amirs by the elevation of unworthy favourites, one 
of whom avenged his dismissal by proclaiming 
MahmOd’s eldest brother. Sahib Khan, king, under 
the title of Muhammad SJah. Muhammad, the 
creature of a faction, reigned nominally and inter- 
mittently from 1510 to 1515, and issued coins. 
The adherents of Shihab al-Din, Mahmud s next 
elder brother, also rebelled and proclaimed their 
leader king, and on his death professed allegiance 
to his son, whom they styled Hushang _II. After 
the removal of these pretenders Mahmud 11 be- 
came a mere instrument in the hands of Medni 
Raya a Radjput whom he raised to the position of 
prime minister of the kingdom and who could 
command a force of 40,000 horse. He made spas- 
modic attempts to free himself from his ignominious 
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position but the result of these was to throw the 
Radjputs into the arms of Sangrama Simha, rana 
ofCitor, and Malva would have become a Rajput 
state but for the first apprehensions of a coalition 
of the neighbouring Muhammadan states. In 1517 
Mahmttd II was compelled to implore the aid of 
Muzaffar II of Gudjarat against the Radjputs and, 
having been restored to his throne, reigned as a 
vassal of Gudjarat. After his restoration Mahmud II, 
aided by a contingent from Gudjarat, made war 
against Citor but was totally defeated and made 
prisoner by the rana Sangrama Simha, Babur’s 
Rana Sanga, who, from motives of policy and 
generosity, restored him to his throne. His in- 
gratitude to Sangrama’s son Ratan Singh and his 
foolish encouragement of a pretender to the throne 
of Gudjarat, where Muzaffar II had been succeeded 
by his son Bahadur II, drew on him the wrath 
of Bahadur Shah, who invaded Malwa, captured 
Mandu, and imprisoned Mahmud, who was slain 
on April 12, 1531, by his guards, who suspected 
an attempt at a rescue. The IGialdji dynasty ended 
with Mahmud II, and Malwa became for a time 
a province of Gudjarat. 

Bibliogr aphy. Muhammad Kasim Firishta, 
Gulshan-i lirahimi^ Bombay lithographed edition 
of 1832; Niaam al-Din Ahmad, Tabakat-i Atbari^ 
Bibliotheca Indica series of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal; 'Alt Semnani, ^afar al-Walihi bi 
Muzaffar uia Alih (An Arabic History of Gudja- 
rat); Sir E. Denison Ross, Indian Texts series. 

(T. W. Haig) 

KHALID b. 'Abd Allah al-KasrI, governor 
of the ‘Irak. The Kasr family to which 
Khnlttl belonged was a branch of the tribe of 
Badjila [q. v.]; his mother was a Christian. In 
the year 89 (707/708) or 91 (709/710) he was 
appointed governor of Mekka by the Caliph al- 
Walid. Here he remained during the life time of 
al-Walid; after the accession of Sulaiman in 96 
(715), however, he was dismissed and lived in 
retirement until in Shawn al, 105 (Maich, 724), 
Hisljam appointed him successor of the governor 
‘Umar b. Hubaira and gave him the administration 
of the whole of the ‘Irak. He made his head- 
quarters in Wasit. Khalid had been brought up 
in the school of al-Hadjdjadj, and if he was not 
the latter’s equal in ruthlessness he was not 
lacking in vigour or tenacity. He did not hesitate 
to express his opinions freely to the Caliph, and, 
when Hisham was planning to exclude his nephew 
al-Walid from the succession in favour of his son 
Maslama, Khalid vigorously resisted this scheme. 
In place of winning military glory he preferred 
to devote himself to peaceful activities and to the 
economic development of his province, and during 
his long tenure of office peace and quiet prevailed 
generally in the ‘Irak. He paid special attention 
to the improvement of agriculture. The marshes 
were drained and great stretches of virgin soil 
made arable. With this fertile activity for the 
welfare of the state he was at the same time very 
successfnl in furthering his personal interests, and 
in time acquired immense riches, which, however, 
aroused the envy and dissatisfaction of the people. 
Other circumstances also contributed to make the 
doughty^ Khalid unpopular. His predecessor in 
office, Umar b. Hubaira, had been a prominent 
champion of KaisI opinions. Khalid’s appointment 
as Umars successor made the Kaisis regard him 
as an intruder who had driven ‘Umar from the 


position to which he was entitled, and from the 
first created an unsympathetic feeling against him, 
which in spite of his impartiality estranged him 
from the KaisTs and threw him closer to the 
Yamanis. His tolerance of members of other creeds 
brought upon him the charge of religious indif- 
ference. To please his mother he built a church 
in Kufa and granted Christians and Jews generally 
the privilege of building churches and synagogues, 
and did not hesitate to give Zoroastrians posts 
in the government. lOralid was very little troubled 
by rebels. In 1 19 (737) there was a conspiracy 
of a few Shi'is led by al-Mughira b. Sa'id in 
Kufa, but it was promptly discovered and the 
culprits were publicly burned. In the same year 
a KharidjI named Bahlul b. Bishr preached a re- 
bellion against Khalid in the neigbourhood of al- 
Mawsil and twice defeated the troops sent against 
him, but was finally overcome. About the same 
time a certain Wazir al-SakhtiyanI was active around 
Kufa, where he was responsible for assassinations 
and incendiarism. When he fell into the hands of 
Khalid he succeeded by his eloquence and his 
knowledge of the Kur’an in so moving the gover- 
nor that the latter wished to spare him, but the 
Caliph was inexorable and had him executed 
forthwith. In the same year the Khari^i al-Saharl 
b. Shabib collected a force and rendered the region 
of Djabbul on the Tigris unsafe, but was soon 
overcome and put to death with his followers. 

Hisham could not in the long run resist the 
pressure of Khalid’s enemies. In 120 ( 73 ®) 
dismissed him and appointed as his successor 
Yusuf b. ‘Umar al-Xhahafi, who had been for 
long governor of the province of Yaman. In Dju- 
mada I (April-May, 738) the latter arrived in 
Kufa. Khalid was arrested and taken from Wasit 
to al-Hira, where he was kept in prison with his 
family for eighteen months, and had to defend 
himself against charges of embezzlement. After 
his release in Shawwal, 1 21 (Sept.-Oct., 739)i 
wanted to go to the Caliph but was not allowed. 
In the following year he settied down in Damascus. 
Here also he was followed by the hatred of Yusuf 
but was able to live in freedom during the last 
years of Hisham’s reign. He was again thrown 
into prison by Hisham’s successor al-Walld, and 
sold for a vast sum to his mortal enemy, Yusuf, 
who had him brought to Kufa and there tortured 
to death. !^aiid died in Muharram, 126 (Oct.-Nov., 
743), and was buried in al-HTra. According to an- 
other statement, he was dead by Dhu ’ 1 -Ka‘da, 125. 

Bibliograp hy. al-Baladhurl, ed. de Goeje, 
p. 277, 286 ry., 290 jy., 364, 428, 442, 444, 
469 ; al-Ya'ktibi, ed. Houtsma, ii. 340 sq.^ 347, 

351— 353> 376 r?-, 379 383 -fYi 387/?-i 

390 sq.^ 397, 400; al-Tabari, ii., see Index; 
al-Mas‘udI, Muru^^ ed. Paris, v. 399 sq.^ 4I0 — 
414; al-Aghanl^ passim; Ibn al-AtljIr, ed. Tom- 
berg, iv. 337, 424, 438 r?., 457—461, 467; 
V. 54 sqq.\ Ibn Khallikan, ed. Wiistenfeld, N®. 
212 (transl. de Slane, i. 484 sqq^\ Ibn Khaldun, 
iii. 65 ry., 69 sqq,-^ Weil, Gesch. der Chalifen^ 
i. 620 — 625, 655 sq.^ 663 — 666; Muir, T}u 
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(K. V. Zetterst£en) 

KHALID B. al-WalId b. al-MughIra al- 
MakhzumI, a contemporary of Muhammad 
and a Muslim general. In the battle of Uljud, 
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where Khalid commanded the right wing of the 
Mekkan forces, and by his intervention at the right 
moment decided the battle in favour of the enemies 
of the Prophet he first displayed that brilliant talent 
for leadership to which in later days Islam owed 
so many successes. After Khalid had gone over 
to Islam with “^Amr b. al-'As at the beginning of 
the year 8 (629) he took part in the unsuccessful 
campaign against the Byzantines, and after the 
defeat at Mu^ta it was with difficulty that he 
succeeded in bringing back the defeated army to 
Medina. As a reward the Prophet gave him the 
title of honour “Sword of God”, and in the same 
year he took part in the entry of the Muslims 
into Mekka. After the capitulation of the town he 
is said to have destroyed the sanctuary of the 
heathen goddess al-'Uzza by order of Muhammad. 
He was soon afterwards sent as ambassador to the 
Banu Diadhima [q. v.] and in Radjab of the next 
year (Oct./Nov., 630) he undertook an expedition 
against Ukaidir, the Christian king of Dumat al- 
Djandal (see the art. DJAWF .\l-sirhan). At the 
beginning of the year to (summer of 631) Mu- 
hammad sent him to Nadjran to convert the Banu 
’1-Harith b. Ka'b to Islam, which was also done 
without bloodshed. In the following year he was 
sent by Abu Bakr against Tulaiha b. Khuwailid 
and defeated him at Buzakha (see the art. 
asad) and next turned his attention to the Banu 
Tamlm who dwelled in the vicinity. One clan, 
which was under Malik b. Nuvvaira, was at feud 
with the others. When the latter submitted, Malik 
also laid down his arms but was nevertheless taken 
prisoner and put to death and Khalid then married 
his widow. When an accusation was laid before 
the Caliph against Khalid he is said to have ex- 
cused himself by saying that the incident was due 
to a misunderstanding. He said he had ordered 
warm clothing to be given to the prisoners and 
had therefore said to the soldiers; '^adfi’u asrakum" 
which was interpreted by the Beduins to mean 
“kill your prisoners”. In any case Abu Bakr was 
satisfied with administering a reprimand to him and 
kept him in office in spite of vigorous protests 
from 'Umar. Soon afterwards Khalid took the field 
against the false prophet Musailima. At 'Akraba’, 
on the frontier of al-Yamama, the latter was de- 
feated and killed, whereupon his followers sub- 
mitted (beginning of 12 = beginning of 633). 
Khalid was then sent against the Persians. In 
Rabi' I, 12 (May — June, 633), or perhaps some 
months later he conquered al-Hira and soon after- 
wards occupied the whole Euphrates area. The 
Byzantines are said to have finally crossed the 
Euphrates and to have been defeated at al-Firad 
(Dhu ’1-Ka'da, 12= Jan., 634) and in Muharram 
of the following year (March/April, 634) or, ac- 
cording to others, not till Rabi' II (June) Khalid 
set out on his campaign against Syria. In Djumada 
1 or H (= summer of 634) the Byzantines were 
completely defeated at A^nadain and retired to 
Damascus. Defeated again by Khalid, they were sur- 
rounded and besieged and in Radjab, 14 (Aug./Sept., 
®35)i Damascus had finally to surrender. About 
the same time IGialid was deprived of the supreme 
command and replaced by Abu 'Ubaida b. al- 
Bjarrah [q. v.] but continued to take part in the 
military operations in Syria. In the battle of the 
^armuk on Radjab 12, 15 (Aug. 20, 636), he 
commanded the cavalry and contributed largely to 
the victory of the Muslims. Hims was recaptured 


soon afterwards. Khalid then advanced against 
Kinnasrin and after he defeated a Byzantine army 
under Minas the town had to surrender and Khalid 
took up his quarters here for the time. He was 
for a time governor of a part of Syria but was 
later dismissed. He died in Hims or Medina in 
the year 21 (641—642). A. 'Muller {Der Islam^ 
i. 257) has admirably described him as follows: 
“He was one of those characters whose military 
genius is the whole of their intellectual life; like 
Napoleon, he cared for nothing but war and did 
not want to learn anything else.” 
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(K. V. ZetterstSen) 

KHALID ZIYA, 'Ushaki-Zade, the leading 
writer of prose and fiction in modern 
Turkish literature. Born in 1282 (1866) in Con- 
stantinople of a prominent family which came 
originally from the carpet town of 'Ushalf — hence 
the epithet 'Ushaki-zSde — he spent his youth in 
Constantinople and Smyrna. He received his edu- 
cation from the Mechitarists in Smyrna. This laid 
the foundations of his love for and knowledge of 
the west. He translated industriously from the 
French and made literary attempts of his own. The 
collection called Ndkil in 6 volumes contains stories 
of his own alongside of translations from the most 
important French writers of fiction. In Constantinople 
he founded the paper called NevirUz and published 
the introduction {MeJkhal') to his never finished 
Gharbden Sharka Seiydle-i Edebtye (Literary Current 
from West to East) in Constantinople in 1303 
(1888). In Smyrna he continued his literary activity 
with the foundation of the periodical Kh idmet in 
which his novel Seflle and his Menthur Shfrler 
(“Poems in Prose”) appeared in 1307 (1887); their 
unusual form aroused a storm of indignation until 
Ekrem defended them (specimens in Bikerman, 
Tureckij sbornik, St. Petersburg 1909). 

In Smyrna he published in five series his Kucuk 
Kitdblar which contain various literary productions, 
e.g. Bir Mukhtirenin son Yapraklarl (“The last 
Leaves of a Notebook”); Sir Izdiwadjin Tartkh-i 
(“The Love-story of a Marriage”); Ili- 
kdye, Temashd (his Menthur Shlrler re-appeared 
in it) and Mezardan Sesler (“Voices from the 
Grave”), Smyrna 1307 (1889). At the same time 
he published a whole series of popularly wr-tten 
scientific treatises, with which he endeavoured to 
spread European learning, for example: Haml 
we-Wad^-i Haml, Kdnun wc-Fenn-i IVilade: Meb- 
hath al-Kihf-, Mebhath al-Kiydsf, ''Ilm-i Sima', 
^Ilm-i Nudjitm-, Hisab Oyunlarl-, Hikmet Oytmlarl-, 
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Bukalamun-i Ktmiya\ Simiya-i Kmiiya^ and the 
anecdotal Tuhfe-i Lets’ if (1308). It is characteristic 
of his versatility that he even studied Sanskrit which, 
however, involved him in difficulties with the ever 
suspicious government. 

Next came the novels Nitnnde (“The Hopeless 
Woman"), Constantinople 1311 (1893); Bir Oluniin 
Defteri (“The Diary of a dead Man”, Constanti- 
nople 1311), still bearing the imprimatur of the 
Aidln censor, which has been translated into 
German by Habib Edib in 1918 {Romane des 
neuen Orients^ Berlin), and Ferdi loe-Shurekdn 
(“Ferdi & Co.”, Constantinople 1312; dramatised 
by Mehmed Re’uf, Constantinople 1325). 

A new period began with his taking over the 
editorship in 1896 of the periodical Therwet-i 
Funun to which he with the poet Tewfik Fikret 
[q. v.) gave an entirely new form. He opened the 
new period, which is known as the Tewfik Fikret 
and :^alid Ziya period, with his masterly novel 
Mawi wt-Siyak (“Blue and Black”) (1317 second 
ed.; 1338 eighth ed.). In the Edeblyat-i Djedide 
Kutub-khanesi^ a new foundation important for 
modern literature, appeared his next works, the 
novels Bir Yazyh Tarikhi (“The Story of a 
Summer”) as N®. 3 (Constantinople 1316) and 
’’Ashk-i MemmL (“Forbidden Love”), N®. 4(1316; 
with Mawi we-SiySh his best novel), and the 
collection of short stories Solghun Demet (“The 
Withered Wreath”), N®. 8 (Constantinople 1 31 7), 
from which a whole series of stories has been 
translated into French and German (Kaufmann, 
TiirkiscAe Erzdhlungen^ Munich 1916; Die Neue 
Turkei, Constantinople 1908, etc.). The series ended 
with his ^Mk ^ayatlar (“Broken Lives”). 

When, as a result of an article by H. Djahid, 
the paper was suppressed, Khalid wrote absolutely 
nothing till the revolution and confined himself to 
his official work as first secretary to the Tobacco 
Regie. After the revolution he displayed a feverish 
literary activity and lent his collaboration to every 
possible periodical. The Novel Nesl-i Akhlr (“The 
last Family”) in the Sabah and many contributions 
to the Ikdam^ Th,erwet-i Funtin^ Fesimli^ Kitab^ 
Mehasin etc. are evidence of this. At the same 
time for a certain period he lectured at the Uni- 
versity of Constantinople on aesthetics and foreign 
literatures and wrote letters from Germany describing 
his travels there. His activities in this direction 
were interrupted by his appointment as first 
secretary to the palace of Sultan Mehmed V in 1909. 

It came as a surprise when in 1918 he suddenly 
entered the ranks of dramatists with his Kdbus 
(*334)) In which he demanded the same rights of 
divorce for women as for men. The play FurOzan 
(>334) is one of the adaptations of the “Francillon” 
of Dumas fils now so popular in Turkish literature. 

A third drama, F are^ is now announced as well 
as new collections of stories: Bir Hikaye-i Sewda 
(1338); Bir ShYr-i Khayal and Onu beklerken^ 
and works on literary history: Keriardc Kalmish 
and Eski Sheiler. 

Whh the poets Tewfik Fikret and Djenab ghehab 
ed-Dln, Khalid Ziya is the principal founder of 
the modem occidentalising literature. Deliberately 
turning from the East, rejecting the eastern spirit 
and the Turkish Muslim attitude to life, they 
create a modern literature with European 
affinities with the motto “art for art’s sake” after 
the compulsion to write in Persian and Arabic 
forms had first been cast off by their predecessors. 


With Sez.ayi, Khal'd ll'c founder of the modern 
literary novel. He worked especi.illy at the short 
story, of which he seems to lie the greatest master. 
He is an artist and a poet. lie is marked by great 
sentimentality and a pessimistic outlook, which 
only later gave place to a more reconciled attitude. 
He is an acute psychological observer. But he is 
an absolute Westerner, a Frenchman in Turkish 
dress. He has not unjustly been called the Turkish 
Alphonse Daudet. His writings contribute little to 
our knowledge of the Turks. In spite of the 
Levantine milieu he is strictly moral. He tells a 
story, vividly and attractively; his style is clear. 
But his language is still markedly laden with 
Persian and Arabic words. He paid most attention 
to style, which owes much to him, for it is he who 
created the language of modern Turkish fiction. 

He has taken no part in the recent nationalist 
development in Turkey. He has remained the old 
cosmopolitan. 
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al-KHALIDAT, full form al-DiazaTr AL- 
Kh alidat, probably with allusion to the Arabic 
AJmld ^ the Eternal Islands, are usually called 
Djaza^ir al-Sa‘ada “Isles of Bliss" by the 
astronomers, a translation of the Greek Maswfpwv 
Nijo-oe which probably came to the Arabs through 
the translation of Ptolemy. Al-BakrI also knows 
the Latin name Fortunatae Insulae in the form 
Fortiinatash. They are the Canary Islands. Al- 
BerOnl and al-Idrisi speak of six islands, al-Maklfari 
of seven, and al-Idrisi mentions two by name: 
Masfahan and L a gh u s ; according to Dozy 
and de Goeje, the former corresponds to the 
modem Tenerife, the latter probably to Gran 
Canaria. According to al-Beruni, they are nearly 
200 parasangs (600 miles) from the mainland, 
while al-Makkarl says that on a clear day they 
are visible from Sal5. 

The meaning of the name given by al-BakrI 
points to the flourishing vegetation of the islands. 
“Trees and shrubs bring forth all kinds of pleasant 
fruits without it being necessary to plant or tend 
them, and the soil yields grain instead of weeds 



and valuable fia^a-aut hcrixs iii.-.tcad of thoiiis”. 
On Masfahan a^ well a-, on there was a 

high pillariike building {sanam) of hewn btone, 
a hundred ells high and crowned by a figure of 
brass pointing backw’ards with hu hand to the 
high sens. In Mabfahan this red column stood on 
a round hill; the column on Laghus could not 
be climbed. These were regarded as warnings to 
shipping to sail farther to the west (al-Makkari 
says that eaeh of the seven inlands had a similar 
column; according to him, they were ideds [osnant] 
in the form of men. He distinguishes the Djaza'ir 
al-Sa^ada from the Djazadr al-Khalidat and says 
that the former were north of the latter and the 
first of them is Britain). 

Among legendary featuies of tlie Arab clcacrip- 
tions of the islands we may mention the following. 
Since in Ptolemy and the Arab geographers who 
follow him the longitudes are calculated from the 
meridian of one of these islands (cf. the older 
European calculation from the meridian of Terro), 
it was thought that there was a race of astro- 
nomers living on the island; according to al-Mak- 
kari the “Christian Magicians” came from the 
I^azadr al-Sa'^adat, but, as he includes Biitr.in 
among them, he is appaiently thinking of the 
Druids of the Celts. Dhu ’l-Karnain [q. v.], i. e. 
Alexander the Great, is said to have i cached the 
Khalidat. The Himyarite As'^ad Abu Karib is said 
to have built the column in Masfahan and he 
also is given the epithet I^u ’l-Karnain. The 
column of Laghus is said to have been built by 
another South Arabian of the legendary past, 
Tubba' Dhu U-Marathid; his tomb is said to exist 
there in a temple of marltle and brilliantly colour- 
ed glass. The stories regaiJing “terrible wild 
beasts” on the island of Laghus given by the 
author of the “Book of Marvels”, which al-ldrist 
hesitates to repeat, are probably the same as those 
given by al-KazwIni on the authoiity of Abti Hamid 
al-Andalusi in his description of the Western Sea. 
There is also a description of a column on an 
island called Madjma' al-Tura''. 

We may assume that there was trade (indirect) 
between the Canary Islands and Arabia even in 
the days of the ancient Arabs, if ’’andam “dragon’s 
blood” came from Dracaena Draco \ probably, how- 
ever, it came from another (Indian) plant. 
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KHALIFA, “succcessor, vicegerent”, title of 

the supreme head of the Muslim com- 
munity, the Imam [q. v.], as successor or vice- 
gerent of the Prophet (khalifat rasul Alldli). 

1. The word appears, frequently both in the 
singular and the plural (khaladf khulafdd') in the 
Kuran; in the latter case, the persons referred to 
are called “successors” as entering into the blessings 
enjoyed by their forefathers (e.g. vi. 165; xxiv. 
54; xxvii. 63, used of the righteous; vii. 67, 72, 
of the idolatrous tribes of “^Ad and Thamud); the 
singular is used of Adam (ii. 28), either as successor 
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of the angels who lived on earth before him, or 
as representative of God, and of David (xxviii. 
25). “We have made thee a khalifa in the land ; 
then judge between men with the tiuth, and follow 
not thy desiies, lest they cause thee to err from 
the path of God." In none of these verses is there 
any clear indication that the word was intended 
to serve as the title of the successor of Muhammad. 
Jluslim historians commonly assert that it was 
first so used by Abu Bakr; it is doubtful, however, 
whether he ever assumed it as a title (Caetani, 
Annali dell' Islam 11 a. n., § 63 n. 1). But from 
the reign of ’^Linar, it has been the common 
designation of the Amir al-Mfminin [q. v.]. The 
designation khalifat rasul Alldh.^ “successor of the 
apostle of God’’, implies assumption of the activities 
and privileges exercised by Muhammad, — with 
the exception of the prophetic function, which was 
believed to have ceased with him; the later phrase, 
'Khalifat Allah.^ “vicegerent of God", implies a 
bolder claim, and is said to have e.xcited the in- 
dignation of Abu Bakr, but it was used as early 
as 35 A.H. by Hassan b. Thabit in an elegy he 
wrote on the IGialifa 'Uthman (ed. H. Hirschfeld, 
XX. 1 . 9), and it became quite common under 
the 'Abbasids and later princes (Goldziher, AIii- 
hammedanische Studien^ ii. 61). 

In the course of Muslim history, however, the 
teim khalifa has not been confined to such exalted 
reference. As early as the fiist century of the 
Uidjia, it was used in the Aphrodito papyri for 
the or agent at the capital through 

whom the local official of the finance depaitment 
made payments of taxes (Gieek Papyri of the 
British Museum., vol. iv., pp. xxv. 35 ; C. H. 
Becker, Islamstudien. i. p. 257). It has frequently 
been used as a personal name (see Index to Ta- 
bari , etc.). In the religious orders , especially 
I among the Kadiiiya, the Khalifa is the delegate 
of the Shaikh of the order and is invested with 
a certain amount of his powers and represents 
him in countries remote from the parent zawiya. 
Among the Tidjaniya, the Khalifa is the inheritor 
of the spiritual power (barakd) of the founder of 
the order, to whom alone the title Shaikh is ap- 
plied (O. Depont and X. Coppolani, Les confreries 
religieuses mtisulmanes, pp. 194 — 195 , Alger 1897; 
L. Rinn, Marabouts et Khoitan.^ p. 78, Alger 1884). 

In the Mahdist movements, the Khalifa is the 
successor of the Mahdi ; Mir Dilawar was thus 
Khalifa of Saiyid Muhammad Mahdi (ob. 910 A.H.) 
the founder of the Mahdawis [g-v]; ^Abd Allah 
was the Khalifa of Muhammad Ahmad the Mahdi 
of the Sudan ; and the son and successor of Ghulam 
Ahmad Kadiyani (s. i. p. 206) is so described by 
his followers at the piesent day. Humbler persons 
have also received this designation, e.g. in the 
household of the Emperor BabOr, khalifa denoted 
a woman who exercised surveillance over ^ther 
women-servants, (Gul-badan Begam, Humayutt- 
tidma., translated by A. S. Beveridge, p. 13b). In 
more modern times, the word khalifa was commonly 
applied in Turkey to any junior clerk in a public 
office (C. M. d’Ohsson, Tableau general de T Empire 
Othoman^., vii. 271), and is stiU a title of respect 
for an assistant teacher in a school. In Moiocco 
it indicates the deputy of the governor of a city 
(B. Meakin, The Moorish Empire., p. 224). In 
modern India it is used even of such insignificant 
persons as a working tailor, a barber, a fencing 
master or a cook (H. A. Rose, Glossary of the 

5b 
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Tribes and Castes of the Punjab^ ii. p. 49c. 
Lahore 1911). In Togo and neighbouring parts 
of W. Africa, alfa (— khalifa) denotes a Muslim 
teacher or even Muhammadans generally {JDie Welt 
des Islams^ ii. p. 200). 

Bibliography. In addition to the works 
already quoted, see Goldziher, Du sens propre 
des exp! essions Ombre de Dieu.^ pour designer 
Ics chefs dans V Islam xxxv , 1897); 

D. S. Margoliouth, The sense of the title Kha- 
Tifah Volume of Oriental Studies presented 
to Edward G. B?owne., p. 322 — 328). 

II. As a distinction can be drawn between the 
history of the ^ilafa, or of the political institution 
of which the IHraltfa was the head, and the theories 
connected with it, and as the former was chrono- 
logically prior, it is proposed here to deal with 
it first. 

I. History. The immense wealth and porter 
acquired by the early successors of Muhammad, 
through the conquest of such provinces of the 
Roman Empire as Syria and Egypt, together with 
the dominions of the Persian king, raised them to 
a status and a dignity which gave to the humble 
title they bore a new significance; so even before 
the Arab conquests had reached their limit, the 
Khalifa had become one of the most powerful and 
wealthy monarchs in the woild. As Amii al-Mu^mintn 
[q.v.] he was commander of these conquering armies 
and so he described himself on his coins; as Imam 
[q.v.], he took the foremost place in public worship 
and delivered the Khutba [q.v.] in the mosque; as 
Khalifa he claimed from his Muslim subjects some 
of the reverence that had previously been paid to 
the founder of their faith. The civil war that broke 
out in the reign of ‘Ali b. Abi Talib laid the 
foundation for those rival theories as to the qualifi- 
cations of the Khalifa, which took definite shape 
in political and sectarian doctrines. Under the 
L maiyads [q.v.] the religious associations of the 
office of the Khalifa wcie not emphasised, though 
many of them kept up the practice of leading the 
public worship, for (with the exception of ^Umar 
b. Abd al- Aziz [q. v.]) religious considerations 
appear to have had little weight with them, and 
it was mainly in Medina that the foundations of 
Muslim dogma and the systematisation of the Sharia 
[q. v.] were laid, wfith little encouragement from 
the I^alifa in Damascus. The claim of the des- 
cendants of ‘All to the leadership of the Muslim 
world found expression in the formation of the 
ShUa party [q. v.], but for some generations their 
efforts met with no political success. The ‘Ahbasids 
[q. V.] came into power largely through their pre- 
tended siippoit of Ahd claims, and largely too 
through their professions of religious zeal. In 
Baghdad the Khilafa took on a new character; the 
Khalifa became a generous patron of the ‘ulama^ 
and laid emphasis upon his function as protector 
of the religion of Islam, and under his fostering 
care the capital took the place of Medina as the 
chief centre of theological activity, and the great 
schools of law (see the art. fikh) received definite 
ape. The yialifa uns no longer regarded as a 
mere secular monarch, as many of the Umaiyads 
h..d appeared to be m the eyes of devout Muslims, 
and the awe with which he was regarded was en- 
hanced by the elaboration of court etiquette and 
ceremonial. The L maiyads, especially in their early 
day s, had generally been readily accessible to their 
subjects; .Mu'awiya [q.v.] had preserved in a great 


measure the frank, familiar manners of an Arab 
chief of prc-Islamic times, and mured among other 
Arab chiefs as prin:u< intir pares. But in the new 
capital, the traditions of the I’eisi.in monarchy re- 
asserted themselves, the "Abbasid sat on his throne 
in solemn majesty, surrounded by his guaids, the 
executioner with diawn swoid by his side. At the 
same time he emphasised the icligious aspect of 
his office by wearing the mantle of the Prophet, 
and his relationship to the Prophet was reiterated 
in official documents and in the lucubrations of 
eulogists and court flatterers. 

From the qtk centuiy onwaids, the direct con- 
trol of the Khalifa over the administiation weakened 
in consequence of the incieasing delegation of power 
to the Wazir [q. v.] and the growing elaboration 
and efficiency of the government offices (v. ait. 

I IWAN'). About the same period began the decline 
of the temporal power of the I^alifa, in conse- 
quence of the break-up of the empire and the 
rise of independent principalities in the various 
provinces, until at last his authority hardly exten- 
ded beyond the piecincts of the city of Baghdad. 
Concurrently with this decline of his temporal 
power, increasing stress was laid on his position 
in the religious order, as Imam [q. v.] and as the 
defender of religion, and the persecution of heretics 
and of the adherents of non-Muslim faiths increa- 
sed. By the year 946 all effective power had pas- 
sed out of the hands of the KJjnlifa, and there 
were to be seen in Ba gh dad thice personages who 
had held this high office, but now deposed and 
blinded were dependent for their livelihood upon 
charity. From this period until 1055 the Khalifa 
for the time being was but a puppet in the hands 
of the Buyids [q. v.] and the Sel^uks [q. v.] suc- 
cessively. But in spite of his entire lack of admi- 
nistrative authority, men could not forget the great 
position once held by his ancestors, and the impo- 
tent Khalifa was still regarded by theorists as the 
source of all authority and power in the Muslim 
woihl. Accordingly, there were to be found inde- 
pendent rulers who sought from him titles and 
diplomas of appointment, e. g. Mahmud of Ghazna 
[q. V.], when he renounced his allegiance to the 
Samanid prince in 997, received from the lOiallfa 
recognition of his independent position, together 
with the titles Yamln al-dawla, Amin al-milla;and 
about a century later, Yusuf b. Tashfin, the foun- 
der of the Almoiavid dynasty of Spain, received 
the title of Amir al-Muslimin from the Khalifa 
Muktadi. When in 1175 Saladin [q.v.] assumed 
the sovereignty of Egypt and Syria, he was con- 
firmed in this rank by the Khalifa Mustadi, who 
sent him a diploma of investiture and robes of 
honour. The founder of the Rasulid [q. v.] dynasty 
in the Yaman, Nor al-Din ‘Umar, likewise asked 
the Khalifa for the title of Sultan and a diploma of 
investiture as his lieutenant, and Mustansir in 1235 
sent a special envoy with the required document. 
This same Khalifa had in 1229 responded to the 
request of Iltutniish [q. v.], the Turkish ruler of 
Northern India, for the title of Sultan and for 
confirmation in the possession of his dominion ; 
and succeeding kings of Dilhi continued to put 
the name of Musta‘sim, the last Khalifa of Bagh- 
dad, upon their coins for more than thirty years 
after this unfortunate prince had been put to 
death by the Mongols. 

In contrast to this recognition of the Khalifa 
in Baghdad as the legitimate source of authority. 
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is the establishment of two rival I^ilafats; in 92S 
■^Abd al-Rahman HI of Spain assumed the title of 
i^alifa, which continued to be borne by Ills des- 
cendants ; tliese Umatyads of Spain , like tUeir 
predecessors in Damascus, were Sunnis : but the 
Fatimids of Egypt, whose founder styled himself 
J^alifa first in Mahdiya in 909, were Shi'i’s, and 
were serious rivals to the ‘Abbasids in Baghdad 
until the destruction of their dynasty by Saladin 
in 1171. 

In 12^8 Ilulagu [q. V.] captured Baghdad and 
put to death the IHialifa Mustahsim, who perished 
leaving behind him no heir. The catastrophe was 
without parallel in the history of Islam, and for 
the first time the Muslim world found itself without 
a theoretical head whose name could be mentioned 
in the J^iitha in the mosques on Fridays. Two 
members of the '^Abbasid family, who had escaped 
the massacre in Baghdad, took refuge one after 
the other with the Mamluk Sultan of Egypt; the 
first, an uncle of Miista'sim, was invited by Bai- 
bars [q. v.] to Cairo, and was there installed 
with great pomp as Khalifa in 1261. Baibars is 
said to have conceived the idea of re-establishing 
the ‘Abbasid dynasty in Baghdad and left Cairo 
with a large army, but after he had reached Da- 
mascus he provided the Khalifa with only a small 
body of troops, which was destroyed by the Mon- 
gols on its way through the desert, and nothing 
more was ever heard of the KKalifa. The second 
claimant arrived in Cairo in 1262 and was simi- 
larly installed as I^alifa, but no attempt was 
made to repeat the rash experiment of regaining 
Ba gh dad, and the Khalifa was kept a virtual 
prisoner in Cairo, though treated with outward 
marks of respect. For more than two centuries 
and a half, his descendants one after another 
continued to hold this shadowy office in Cairo, 
dependent on the bounty of the Mamluk Sultan, 
who found the I^allfa useful as lending a show 
of legitimacy to his rule. Each new Sultan was 
ceremoniously installed by the f^alifa, to whom 
he in his turn paid allegiance. But not a single 
one of them (with the exception of MustaTn, who 
was made the plaything of rival political factions 
in 1412 and for six months was styled Sultan) 
ever exercised any function of government or en- 
joyed any political power. Makrlri [q. v.] describes 
the Khalifa as spending his time among the nobles 
and officials, paying them visits to thank them for 
the dinners and entertainments to which they had 
invited him (Histoire d'Egypte^ ed. E. Blochet, 

p. 76). 

The rest of the Muslim world outside Egypt for 
the most part ignored the existence of the ‘^Abbasid 
Khalifa in Cairo. From the I3*h century there 
had been Sunni Khalifa in the Maghrib, and 
from time to time various princes in the eastern 
lands of the Muhammadan world assumed this title, 
Seljuks, Tlmurids, Turkomans, Uzbegs and Ottomans. 

But a small number of independent princes, 
desiring to legitimize their claim to the obedience 
of their subjects, asked for formal recognition of 
their position and a grant of titles from the 
Khalifa, e. g. the first two princes of the Mu- 
zaffarid dynasty in southern Persia (1313— 
* 3 ^ 4 ); Muhammad ibn Tughlak (1325 — 135 *) 
his successor on the ‘throne of Dilhi, Firuz S]jah 
(* 3 S* — *3^8); even Bayazid I [q. v.] is said to 
have applied in 1394 to the “^Abbasid Khalifa in 
Cairo for a formal grant of the title of Sultan 


(v. Hammer, Gesch. d. Osman. Reiches'^.^ i. 195), 

, but doubt has been cast upon the accuiacy of this 
j report. For, from the iatter part of the 14th century, 
when after the conquest of Adrianople, Philippopolis 
etc. his father, Miinad I, was styled “the chosen 
Khalifa of God" (Kiridiln, i. 93, 1 . 22), it became 
; common for the Ottoman .Sultans, as for other 
contemporaiy Muhammadan potentates, to claim 
I for themselves the Khilafa and to find this claim 
; lecognised by their subjects and their correspondents 

■ in other lands. The qualification of belonging to 
I the tribe of Kuraish was ignored and sanction 
. was sought for the usage in such verses of the 
' Kur'an as xxxviii. 25 ; “We have made thee a 
; Khalifa on the earth", and this and similar verses 

(e.g. vi. 165; XXV. 37 J are constantly quoted in 
I the diplomatic coirespondence of the period. So 
, when .Selim [q. v.] made his victorious entry into 
! Cairo in January, 1517, tmd made an end of the 
I ''Abbasid Khilafa, by transporting the last re- 
' presentative of it, Mutawakkil, to Constantinople, 

1' he had already been accustomed to the use of the 
I title Khalifa as applied to himself, and to his an- 
I cestors for a century and a half. The legend that 
I Mutawakkil made a formal transfer of his dignity to 
I Selim was first published by Constantine Mouradgea 
; d’Ohsson in 1788 {Tableau general de T Empire 
j Oihoman., i. 269 — 270, ed. Svo., Paris, 1788 — 1824). 

I None of the contemporary authorities w'ho record 
I the conquest of Egypt make any mention of such 
; a transference of the oftlce, and after the death of 

■ Selim, Mutawakkil was allowed to return to Egypt 
\ and was Khalifa there until his death in 1543. For 
! the next two centuries, there were only two Muham- 
; madan potentates whose extent of territory and 
j power could add dignity to the title of Khalifa (in 
I contrast to the indiscriminate use of it by insignificant 
! princes) namely, the Ottoman Sultan and the Mu gh al 
; Emperor in India. With the fall of the Mughal empire 
' in the l8th century, the Ottoman Sultan became 

manifestly the greatest figure in the Muslim world; 
l)ut even his power was being threatened by his 
aggressive neighbour on the north, and after the 
war with Russia (1768 — 1774) he was obliged to 
surrender territories on the north shore of the 
Black Sea and recognise the independence of the 
Tartars of the Crimea. Catherine II claimed to be 
the p.atroness of the Christians of the Orthodox 
Church dwelling in Ottoman territories, and the 
Ottoman plenipotentiaries who negotiated the treaty 
of Kucuk Kainardji in 1774, took advantage of 
the title of Khalifa, to make a similar claim for 
the Sultan, and get inserted in the treaty a clause 
asserting the religious authority of the Khalifa 
over the Tartans who had ceased to owe him 
allegiance as a temporal sovereign. From this 
period onwards, it became a common error in 
Christian Europe to regard the Khalifa as the 
spiritual head of all Muslims (just as the Pope is 
the spiritual head of all Catholics), and to credit 
him with the possession ot spiritual authority over 
his co-religionists, though they might not owe him 
civil obedience as Sultan of Turkey. There is reason 
to believe that this widespread error in Christian 
I Europe reacted upon opinion in Turkey itself. 

I Particularly in the reign of Sultan ^Abd al-I lamid II 
(1876 — 1909), empha.sis was laid on his position as 
! Khalifa, and in the Constitution proimilgated at 
; the beginning of his reign it was affiimed that „H M. 
. the Sultan, as KItallfa, is the protector of the Mus- 
'■ lira religion.” He appears to have sent emissaries 
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to different parts of the Muhammadan world to 
encourage reverence for liis own person as Kha- 
lifa, and his efforts met with a certain response, 
since thoughtful Muhammadans (and especially 
those whose minds were disturbed by the growing 
control of European Powers over the affairs of 
the Muhammadan world) recognised that Turkey 
was the only independent Muslim power left, which 
was of any account in the civilised world. But the 
despotic and reactionary character of 'Abd al-Ha- 
nud’s government, his cruel suppression of all 
liberal movements and all efforts for constitutional 
reform, alienated the more enlightened sections 
of his own subjects, and when he was deposed 
in I 909 i the affairs of Turkey passed under the 
control of a body of men who had little sympathy 
with the Islamic spirit and realised the impossi- 
bility of reconciling an autocracy that claimed to 
be based on divine revelation with modern consti- 
tutional methods of government. In November, 
1922, Turkey became a republic and abolished 
the Sultanate, leaving the Khalifa shorn of all 
temporal pow'cr ; but it had not become clear what 
were to be the functions of the new Khalifa be- 
fore, in March, 1924, his office was abolished 
altogether. 

In the above account, attention has been confi- 
ned to the historic .Sunni Khilafa which has played 
the most important pait in Muhammadan history. 
The two other Sunni Khilafals, that of Spain and 
that of the Maghrib, have been only of local 
importance, and did not inspire loyalty in any 
other parts of the Muhammadan W'orldj nor has 
the assumption of the title Khalifa by some of the 
princes of Java been recognised except by their 
own subjects. 

Among the Shi't’s, the attempts made from time 
to time time to secure for the Alids a position 
of power and independence, met with but scant 
siicces.s, and the I .ip'iiiids ^ 1 * Egypt repre- 
sent the only Khilafa of any importance. 

In Persia the e,stal)lithment of the .‘yafawid [q. v.] 
dynasty in 1502 did not succeed in making ShPism 
the State religion in Peisia until long after the 
doctrine of the hidden Imam had become a car- 
dinal doctrine of the Shi'a faith in that country. 

Bid/iograp/iy. An enumeration of the 
sources for the history of the Khilafa would 
comprise the major part of the historical litera- 
ture of the whole of the Muhammadan era. 
For the Arabic sources F. Wiistcnfeld, DU Ge- 
si-iU/i/st/ireiier der Araier und ihre fVerke 
and C. Brockclmann, Geschichte der arabischen 
I.itteratur may be consulted. Among the more 
important sources may be mentioned; Tab.arf 
A/iaa/es' Ibn al-Athir, ChronUon-. al-Suyuti' 
Ta nkJi^ al-Kliulafa'' and Husn a 2 -M,Aiadara\ 
al-Makrizi, al-Snluk li-Mdrifat Dmi’a! aUJ/n/ui 
(partly translated by Quatremere in Hisioirc 
drs Salta, IS Mamlouks)-, a]-MakkaiT, Nafk al- 
Tib ; Chronike, dc,- Stadt Mekka, ed. F. Wusten- 1 
feld, Rashid al-Din, al-TawarlDi- Ah- i 

mad Fiiidun Bey a/Sa/atm-^ Mustafa , 

.. abri al- fu^ari, <7/-A aktr \ila munkiri 'l-nfmati 1 
min al-dtni urn l-lhilafali laa 'l-nmma. Bairut, < 
""‘ers, Caetani, 1 

!■ , '905 O. Weil, Ge- I 

n'' 5 (1846-1862); A. : 

und Abindlana ; 

SSj, 1S8/), W Muir, The CaliphaU-, J. von 1 
Hammer, GesJuchtc des Osmanischen Reiches-, A. t 


) de la Jont[uioie, a'i: c oilotnan,^ ed. 

Palis 1914: Or'untc MoJo /lo (Rome 1921 sqq.')'^ 

C. A. NalUno, La u}ic ad lo'i dii.o Caha'aio otto- 
i niafioipyit'fiti Lilo ict i\ . 1 3 / K. i lartiiiann, 

I iVest'/i u. EnJe dci. csni. Cnalijat^^ I cipzig 1924’, 
f H. Uittei, Die Ahschaft ii/ig des Idahfats {_A) c/c. f. 
f Pohtik it/id Gesc)iichtt\ ii. 343 sqq , Ijerhn 1924). 

1 2. Political 'rheor). As stated above, the 

i theory of the l^ilafa was laigcly an outgrowth 

- from the political circumstance') of eaily Muham- 
l madan histoiy, but speculation has elaborated many 
I forms of the doctrine that have failed to secure 
s for themselves expression in actua] historical facts. 
1 Al-Shahrastan! (ed. Ciireton, p. 12) says that no 
j article of faith has given rise to such bloodshed 
I and contention in cveiy period of Muslim history 

- as this, {a) The orthodox Sunni doctrine first found 

) expression in the Hadith, which emphasised pre- 
• eminently two essential characteristics of the Kha- 
, lifa; one, that he must be of the tiibe of the 
[ Kuraish {Kanz al-'^UmmTil^ iii . , 2983; 

vi., N**. 345^1 34^9)1 the other, that he must 
receive unhesitating obedience, for whosoever rebels 
against the Khalifa, rebels against God (id. iii., 
2580, 2999 i This claim on obedience to 

the despotic power of the KJialiTa as a religious 
duly was impressed upon the faithful by the 
designations that w'ere applied to him from an 
early date, — Khalifa of God, and Shadow of 
God upon earth. Ihe first systematic exposition 
of^the generally accepted doctrine is found in 
Mavvardi’s ai^AJikdin al-Sultanlya (ed. R. Enger, 
Bonn 1853; Cairo 1298, 1327 j trans. E. Fagnan, 
Alger 1915)' ^lawardi insists upon the following 
qualifications in a IGialifa: — membei&hip of the 
tribe of Kuraish, male sex, full age, good cha- 
racter, freedom from physical or mental defects, 
competency in legal knowledge, administrative 
ability, and courage and energy in the defence 
of^ Muslim territory. In spite of the fact that the 
office became liercditary in two families succes- 
sively, the L maiyad and the ‘Abbasid, Mawardi 
maintained that it was elective, and was at pains 
to reconcile the doctrine of election with the his- 
toric fact that from the reign of Mu'^awdya (661 — 
680) [q. V.] almost every Wialifa had nominated 
his successor. The fiction of election w'as preserved 
in the practice of baPa [q. v.], the taking of the 
oath of allegiance, first by the nobles of the court 
and then by the general assembly before whom 
the new Khalifa was proclaimed. The functions 
of the Khalifa were defined by Mawardt as fol- 
lows. the defence and maintenance of religion, 
the decision of legal disputes, the protection of 
the territory of Islam, the punishment of wrong- 
doers, the provision of troops for guarding the 
, frontiers, the waging of ^ihdd [q. v.] against 
those who refused to accept Islam or submit to 
Muslim rule, the organisation and collection of 
faxes, the payment of salaries and the administra- 
tion of public funds, the appointment of competent 
officials, and lastly, personal attention to the details 
of government. About three centuries later Ibn 
Khaldun [q.v,] approached the subject in a more 
critical spiiit aud discussed the institution of the 
i^ilafa in his Aliikaddivta (chap. 25 — 8), written 
between 1375 and 1379; he faced the facts of history 
and recognised that with the disappearance of the 
Arab supremacy there was nothing left of the Khilafa 
but the name. His account of the origin and pur- 
pose of the institution agrees with that given by 
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Mawardi; the Khalifa is the representative (/ta'ib') 
of the Prophet, the exiionent of the divinelj-- 
inspired law {s/iarfa)^ and his functions aie the 
protection of leligion and the government of the 
world; he must belong to the tribe of the Ku- 
raish, and possess the other personal rjualifications 
laid down by Mawardi. Put there were other 
legists who frankly faced the fact tliat force had 
taken the place of theory in the Muslim woild, 
and worked out a constitutional theory accordingly ; 
of such writers Padr al-Din Ibn IJj.ama'a (oh. 
733 =s: 1333) ii' ‘"1 typical example; in his Talnir 
al-Ahham Tadblr Millat al-hlani (K. K. hlof- 
bibl., Wien 1830), he lays it down that the ImZim 
may obtain his oflice either by election or by 
force; in the latter case allegiance must be paid 
to an Ividm who by force of aims seizes the 
office, and such usurpiation is justified in con- 
sideration of the general advantage and unity of 
the Muslim community gained thereby (foil, 7 — 8). 
Another school of legists abandoned all such attempts 
to justify the fluctuating couise of Muslim history and 
based their doctiine on the Iladith that the Khilafa 
endured for only thirty years, i. e. up to the death of 
'Alt (A'ffzza, hi., K*'. 3152); this was the view of al- 
Nasafi [q. V.] (ob. 537 = 1142) (see ed. 

Cureton, London 1843, p. 4), and it was adopted 
by the great Turkish juri.st, Ibrahim Halabi (ob. 
1549)1 ■"'bose Mnltaka 'l-Abhur became the author- 
itative code of Ottoman law. (f') The Shi'i theo- 
logians made the doctrine of the Imamate a car- 
dinal principle of faith; they laid stress on legitimacy, 
and confined the office of the Khalifa not merely 
to the Kuraish but still fuither to the family of 
‘All; with the exception of the Zaidlya [q. v.], \ 
they rejected the doctrine of election, and held 
that ‘All was directly nominated by Muhammad 
as his successor and that ‘All's qualifications were 
inherited by his descendants, who were pre-ordained 
by God for this high office. Muhammad is said to 
have communicated to ‘Ali ceitain secret know- 
ledge, which was in turn handed on to his son 
and was thus cairied on from generation to ge- 
neration; each I mam possesses supeihuman quali- 
ties which raise him above the level of the rest 
of mankind, and he guides the faithful with infal- 
lible wisdom, and his decisions are absolute and 
final. According to some, ‘All owed this superiority 
to a difference in his substance, for from the crea- 
tion of Adam a divine light passed into the sub- 
stance of one chosen descendant in each generation 
and has been present in ‘All and in each one of 
the Imam's that succeeded him. The sectarian 
development of Shi'a doctrine was considerable, 
see art. ithna ‘as]IArIya, isma'Ii.Iya, sab'Iya, 
ZAlDlYA. (^Bibliography. al-Shahrastani, Kitdb al- 
Milal wa 'l-Nilial., p. 108 rjy. ; Ibn Khaldun. 
Prolegom'enes^ i. p. ^00 sqq.'). (0) The antithesis of 
^I‘i doctiine was taught by the I^awaridj [see 
kharidjites], who so far from confining the office of 
Khalifa or Imam to any one tribe or family, held 
that any believer was eligible, even though he 
were a non- Arab or even a slave; they further 
separated themselves from other Muslims in main- 
taining that the existence of an Imam is not a 
matter of religious obligation and that at any 
particular time the community can fulfil all the 
obligations imposed upon them by their religion, 
Rud have an entirely legitimate form of civil ad- 
ministration, without any Irniim being in existence 
at all ; when, under special circumstances, it may 


be found convenient or necessary to have an 
Imam., then one may be elected, and if he is found 
to he in any way unsatisfactory, he may be de- 
posed or put to death (al-Shahrastani, op. cit.., i. 
p. 85 sqq.). 

All the above classes of political theory found 
expression in some form or other of actual political 
organisation, hut there were also statements of the 
doctrine of the Khilafa that never emerged out 
of the sphere of speculation, especially those ela- 
borated by thinkers of the Mu'tazila school e. g. 
that the office of Imam should not be filled during 
periods of civil war but only in times of peace; 
that no one could be Imam except with the un- 
animous consensus of the whole Muslim community 
(al-Shahrastani, op. cif., p. 51; Goldziher, IIcllc- 
nistischer Ei/ijiuss anf mil/azilitische Chalifats- 
Thcorien, in Dcr Islam, vi. 173 — 7). 

Bibliography. The Hadlth can be most 
conveniently studied in al-Suyuti’s Kanz allVm- 
mal, Haidarabad 1312 — 1314. Muslim expo- 
sitions; Mawaidi (see above); ‘Adud al-Din 
al-idji, al-Ma-ivakif fi ’’Ilm al-Kalam (Constan- 
tinople 1239); Ibn Hazm, Kitab al-Fasl fl V- 
Milal 10a 'l-Ahwd' wa l-Nihal, iv. 87 sqq., Cairo 
1320; al-ShahrastanI, Kitab al-IIilal iva 'l-Ni- 
hal, cd. W. Cureton, London 1842, 1846; Ibn 
Khaldun, al-Mukaddima, ed. Quatremeve, Paris 
1858; transl. MacGuckin de Slane, Paris 1862 —8; 
‘Abd al-'AzIz Shawish, al-Khilafatti 'l-islamlya 
Berlin (■) 1915; Mirza Djevad Khan Kasi, Das 
Kalifat nach islamischem Staatsrccht {^Die H'clt 
d,‘s Is/ams, V. 1 89 sqq., 1918): Abu ’ 1 -Kalam, 
Khilafat wa-Diazlrat-i ’■Arab. Calcutta 1920; 
Muhammad Rashid Rida, al-^ilafa, Cairo 1923 ; 
‘All ‘Abd al-Razik, al-Islam wa-usul al-hitkm, 
Cairo 1925. European writers; A. von 
Kiemer, Gosohichte dir herrschendin Ideen des 
Islams, I.eipzig 1868, and Culturgeschkhte des 
Orients nntcr den Chalifen, Wien 1875 — 7; J. 
W. Redhouse, A vindication of the Ottoman 
Sultan's title of “■Caliph", 'shewing the anti- 
quity, valia'ity, and universal acceptance, London 
1877; Marlin Hartmann, Die islamische Ver- 
fassung und Verwaltung (^Die Ktiltur der Gegen- 
wart, Teil 11 , Abteilung II, i); C. Snouck 
Hurgronje, 'perspreide Geschriften, iii., iv. ; C. 
H. Becker, Islamstudien, i.; I Goldziher, Mu- 
hammedanische Stiidien, ii. 55 ■'?'/• i • Barthold. 
Khalif i Sultan (in Mir Islama, i. 203 sqq., 
345 W-i St. Petersburg 1912; partly translated 
in Der Islam, vi. 350 sqq., 1915); J. Green- 
field, Kalifat und Imamat {Blatter fur ver- 
gleichende Rechtsiuissenschaft und Volkswtrt- 
schaft-lchre, xi. 1915); Th. W. Juynboll, Hand- 
buch ties islamischen Gesetzes (Leiden 1910); 
C. A. Nallino, Appunti sulla natura del ’Ca- 
UJfato' in genere e sul presunto '■Cabffato Olto- 
mano' (Rome 1917); L. Massignon, 
a V etude des revendieations islamiques {Ii. M. M., 
xxxix. I sqq.)-, B. Schrieke, De crisis van het 
chalifaat {De Indische Post, 15, 22, 29, Maart, 
1924, Batavia); T. W. z\inold, The Caliphate, 
London 1924; D. Santillana, II concetto di Ca- 
liffato e di sovranita nel Jiritto musulmano 
{Oriente Moderno, iv. 339 -f'/'/-, 1924)1 C. Siiouck 
Hurgronje, Islam and Tmkish Kationalism 
{foreign AjPairs, vol. iii., X”. i, p. 61 sqq., 
New York 1924); Etudes sur la notion islamique 
de souverainete, in P. M. M., bx., 1925* 

(T. W. Arnold) 
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KHALIFA SflAH MUHAMMAD ~ ai.-KHAI.!L 


KHALIFA SHAH MUHAMMAD, author of 

a collection of letters in Persian, entitled Dianii' 
al- Kaivan'in or IiishS'-i Khalifa^ written while he 
was a student at Kannudj and collected by him 
at the request of his friends in loSj (=i67q/5);, 
it is much appicciated in India, and has been 
printed several times. 

B ihli 0 g f a p h y\ Rieu, Cat. of Pers. Mss. 
in the British Museum i. 414. 
ai.- KH ALIL. the ancient Hebron, so called 
after the “friend of God” Abraham (see 

the art. ibrahIm), a town in South Palestine 
(also called HabrQn, Habia or hlasdjid Ibrahim). 
It lay in an exceedingly fertile valley between the 
heights of the U]abal Nasra (? reading uncertain) 
noted especially for it.s richness in frrrils. According 
to a widely disseminated legend, Muhammad is 
said to have granted the four districts Habrun, 
al-Martum (so Yakut, ii, 194; in N.asir-i Khusrgw, 
Safar-nama.^ ed. Kawiani 1923, p. 46,14; Matliin, 
varr. Martlun, Martun; in al-Kalkashandi, Subk 
al-A-.sha.^ ed. Cairo, xiii. 120, 6: al-Rntum), Bait 
‘Ainun (i. e. Aivwv, St. John’s Gosp., iii. 23 etc., 
Khirbet Bet 'Lnun) and Bait Ibrahim .as a fief to 
the oil and lamp-dealer Tamfm b. Aws al-Dari, 
a convert to Islam, and to bis descendants. To 
Tamim al-Dari is traced the custom of having 
lamps continuously lighted in the mosque (Clermont- 
Gauneau, Pee. it'.ln/i. Orient.., viii. 2:6 — 220). AI- 
Kbalil is still regarded as the nw J/ of the Tamimis. 
There is no doubt, however, that the alleged letter 
of the Prophet to Nu'aiin b. Aws al-Darl, the 
brother of Tamim, is a later forgery intended to 
confirm the claims of the Tamimis (Caetani, An- 
nali lie/r u/i. 298, 9 A. H., § 69). 

Gur only information regarding the history 
of the town in the early centuries a. H. comes 
from a few scanty Frankish sources of which the 
most important i.s the full account of the exami- 
nation of the scptilchtal caves by Christian monk: 
in the vear irtp/iieo (puhl. by Riant in tht 
/u.j-i.'.C .:.'S His/. Jss CroisaJes., ,\ist. cneui.., v 
302—316). According to tiu.s (p. 309), the Jew: 
showed the .-\rab invaders the entrance to th( 
sanctuary, which had been walled up by the By- 
zantines, and in return they received permission 
to live on in peace in al-Oiahl and to build n 
synagogue before the entrance to the “Abramium”, 
M hen the Byzantine church was turned into the 
Masfjiii HirU/iiin cannot be exactly ascert.rined • 
the first information regarding the mosque is given 
by al-Istakhn and Ibn Hawkal in the tenth century 
(not the eighth, a.s wrongly stated by Le Strange, 
rales/:ni\ p. 309, and I'incent, llc/iron, p. 160).' 
.\ccording to al-Mukaddasi, who is the first to 
give u.s a more detailed de.scripiion of al-Khalil. 
Abr.aham'.s tomb was covered over by a dom^built 
ill Mii.slim times (according to Mu^ir al-Din 
translated by .Sauvaiic, p, ij, it hms a]re.-!clv done 
under the Umaiy.ads). Tlic tomb of Isaac 'was in 
a part covered over (mngha/ta) and Jacob's was 
on the opposite side. This writer is also the first 
to mention the rich endowments which were given 
to the .sanctuary by pious princes from remote 
land.s .and the hospitable reception and provision 
of oil and le.ntil.s which the Tamimis in the 
hospice gave to piJgrinis, but he thought for purely 
10 tgious reasons it better to abstain from them, 
j.mjd.aghribi theologian al-UAbdarl of Fas (d. 
737 — 1336) later denounced the eating of thes'e 
leno<s (which were known as Wur MH/Vt) and 


issued a warning ag.rinst praying inside the mosque 
(instead of in fiont of It), as the exact site of 
Abraham’s grave was not knuun; lie is paiticularly 
rigorous against the d.ances associated with the 
“parade-music of Khalil” (from which comes the 
name khaltl'tya for a band intended for parades), 
which one could see every day in the sanctuary 
(Goldziher, fd, 1894, xvi. 115 — 120; cf. also 
Schreiner, Z.D.M.G ., Uii. 51 .o/i/.). 

Half a century before the iieginning of the 
Crusades Na,sir-i Khnsr-aw visited the town (1047), 
which in those daj.s lay on the 1101 th side of the 
Haram only; in his journal he gives a minute 
description of the sanctuary, .\ccording to him, a 
gate was first made in the middle of the north- 
(east) wall by the Fatimid Caliph al-Mahdi (918 
A.io.); the H.\ram had previously been inaccessible. 
The coveted part of the sanctuary {niaksnra), 
which contained the graves (cenotaph.s) of the 
patriarchs, was richly decorated and provided with 
numerous niches {gnihiah). 

After the capture of al-KhalTl by the Crusaders, 
Godfrey de Bouillon granted the scigneurie of 
Hebron in 1100 to Ger.ard d'Avesnes (d. 1102). 
He was followed by Hugo de Rebeque. Rohardus 
(Rorgius), Galterius Mahomet and lastly Baldwin, 
in wliose time (in 1119) the graves of the patri- 
archs were discovered (see above). He and his 
successors were apparently simply governors of 
Hebron and were at first under the King of 
Jerusalem, and later, from about 1155, under the 
I.oid of al-Karak. In n68 Hebron was made a 
bishopric. 

^ '^Ali of Herat, who visited Jerusalem and al- 
Khalil in 567 (1171/1172), says that he made 
the acquaintance of a Christian knight in Bait 
Lahm, who had once visited the sepulchral caves 
of the patriarchs, when a boy of thirteen, with 
his father) tliese, he said, were afterwards restored 
by command of King Bardawil (Baldwin II) by a 
knight named Djufri b. Djurdj (Godfrey, sou of 
George). It was perhaps at King Baldwin Id’s in- 
stigation that the Iniilding.s around the Haram 
arose, in which the formerly fiat roof of the mak- 
sTira was replaced by a system of arches with 
sloping roofs (Vincent, HJiron^ p. 166). 

After the battle of Hattin, al-Khalil again passed 
into the hands of the .Arabs. According to a 
supposition of Mudjtr al-Dm (ed. Bulak, p. 5^ 
below) transl. Sauvaire, p. 16), which is not quite 
improbable (cf. Vincent, op. cit., p. 242 — -250), 
minbar which stands beside the niche {inihrab') in 
the jHaram and, according to a still extant KSfic 
inscription, was originally donated by the Fatimid 
j Caliph al-Mustansir in 484 (1091/1092) for the 
maityrion (ABo.MaJ) of al-Husain b. =AlI in ‘As- 
kalan, was brought to al-Khalil by order of Salah 
al-Dm (apparently in 588=1192 after the razing 
of the walls of ‘Askalan) and put up in the Haram 
(van Berchem in the Festschrift Eduard i^chau 
gewidmef Berlin 1915, p. 29S — 310; Vincent, 
HAran., p. 219—250), After the death of Salah al- 
Dfn, al- Khalil passed to al-Nasir Da^ud of ai-Karak) 
it was, it is true, taken from him with other towns 
in 1244 I'y the armies of the Sultan al-.Salih AiyUb 
but he recaptured it next year with the help of 
the Khwarizmis. 

To this period belong two full descriptions of 
the Haram, that of Abu ’ 1 -Fida^ IsbSk al-Khallll, 
whose account w'ritten in 1351 was copied by 
al-Suyutl (1470) and Mudjlr al-DIn (1496), and 
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that of Ibu Battuta, who visited al-Khalil in 1355. ] of 'Abd al-Hamid, in Vincent, op. dt., p. 206, 
The latter defend!, (as al-Idribi had done pieviously , fig. 79), apart from the notices by western travellers. 

viii. 127]) the con eclness of tile location J The modern al-Khalil consists of the seven 
of the tombs ofthe patriarchs (v.hich others doubted, I quarters Haiet el-Shekh (scil. Shekh "All Bakka), 
like his countryman al-'.Vbdaii; see above), Ishak j II. Bab el-ZawIye, H. el-Kazzazm, H. el-"Akkaln, 
of Hebron quotes, giving a niimlier of intermediate II. el-Haram, H. el-Musharika and’ H. el-Kitun. 
sources, the story handed down by an altendent of It lies in the \Vadi T-Kdjahl between 'the hills of 
the mosque of Abiaham, Muhammad b. Bakran al- ! el-Rumaide, on which lay the ancient town, and 
l^attb (c. 320 93^), which is already found in ' Dahr Abu d-Rumman in the south-west and the 

shorter forms in "All Harawl. In it a benefactor I Iljebel Dja'abiie in the north-east, 
of the sanctuary, Abu Bakr al-Uskafi, ic'lates how I The number of its inhabitants was 17,000 in 
by his own request he was taken down into the . 1922, of whom 1,500 were Jews. Of the buildings 
sepulchral cave, to reach which he had to descend ; in al-KhalH, the Haram is by' far the most important. 
72 steps. The details of the story, however, aie , As a lesult of the fanatical suspicions of the people 
obviously invented', the same Muhammad b. Bakran | so far only a very few Europeans have managed 
is responsible for the fantastic “translation” by a j to make a biief visit to its interior. It was not 
learned Shaikh of Halab of a still extant Greek till the week from Jan. 26 to Febr. 2, 1920, that, 
inscription (Mader, Altchrntl. Basilikeii.^ p. 135, ' after some preliminary work by Major Richmend, 
note 3; Vincent, Hobron.^ p. 160 jy.). | the French archaeologist L. H. Vincent and Capt. 

The Mongols took the town in 1260 but were ! E. J. H. Mackay were able to make a more 
driven out by Baihars the same year. When S'ultan, I detailed archaeological investigation and to survey 
the latter visited al-Khalil in May, 1266. Jews and I the svstem of buildings. The tombs of the patriarchs. 


Christians were then strictly foi bidden access to 
the Haram (Rohricht, Gcsch. d. Kc/iijr. yeriisabcm., 
p. 929). In 1267, by command of Baibars, the 
mosque was rebuilt and in 1268 the town (al- 
Makrlzi, transl. Quatremeie, ii. 48, 51); this can 
only refer to quite unimportant structural alterations 
at the Haram (Vincent, op. cit.., p. 190). KaliVun 
(1279 — 1290), as we learn from his inscriptions 
in al-Khalil. also had decorations and facings for 
the walls made at different parts of the Haram. 

Mudjir al-Din gives us some further information 
regarding the embellishment and structural alte- 
rations in the sanctuary. The viceroy {rio^ib) of 
Syria, Tankiz, Abu T-Fida’'s contemporaiy, had 
the four inner facades of the masdjid covered with 
marble in 732 (1331/32) (van Berchem, Z.Z)./’.F., 
1896, xix. Ill stj,). Considerable alterions took 
place under Sultan Rarkuk at the instigation of 
Siihab al-Din Ahmad al-Vaghmuri, governor of 
Jerusalem and al-Khalil and guardian of the two 
sanctuaries. In 796 (1394), besides the erection 
of a new mihrab for Malikis in the Women’s 
Mosque, a new door was put on the west side of 
the former Byzantine church immediately behind 
the tomb of Abraham and another in the west 
wall of the Haram (in the so-called “Wall of 
Solomon”), the latter near the Makara of Joseph. 
This sanctuary had been built by Sultan Nasir 
Hasan (1347 — 61) beside the mediaeval Kal'a (the 
later Madrasa). Its entrance lay opposite the “well 
of the eunuchs” (^Ain al-TaivasM). Al-Yaghmuri 
had a dome built over the Makam which was 
similar to those over the tombs within the Haram. 
In the reign of Sultan Muhammad al-Nasir (1293 — 
1341), the zVmir Sandjar al-Dja’uli had already 
built the mosque against the north-east wall of the 
Haram in 718 — 720 (1318 — 1320), which is called 
l^a^uliya after him, into the rocky sides of the 
Djabal Dja'abira. The Mamluk Sultans al-Malik 
al-Ashraf, Inal (859 = 14S4) And al-Zahir Khosh- 
kadam (867 = 1462/63) were also benefactors of 
the Haram and of the Dia^uliya Mosque. 

We know nothing further of the history of al- 
Khalil and the architectural history of its Haram 
after 901 (1496) when Mudjir al-Din wrote his 
book^ probably building in the Haram had finished 
about this time. From the 400 years of Turkish 
rule (15 1 7 — 1917) we only possess a few inscriptions 
of the years 1008 (1599/1600) to 1313 (1895/1896, 


i said, according to old tradition, to exist under the 
I Haram, have so far not been explored. 

I Bibliography. B.G.A., i. 57, ii. 113, lii. 
1 172; Nasir-i Khusraw, S'.’/er A''ame^ ed. Schefer, 

j p. 53 — 58=:red. Kawiani, p. 46— 49, Berlin 1923; 
! al-Idrisi, in the Z.D.P. F., viii. (text), p. 9; transl., 
p. 1 27; "All llarawi, transl. Schefer in ilne. Archives 
dc VOrient Latin., i. 606 2</., and in Yaknt, ii. 
468; al-Tabari, ed. de Goejc, i. 343, 349, 371; 
Ibn al-Athir, al-JPainil, ed. Tornbevg, x. 384; 
Yakiit, MtLdpam., ed. Wustenfeld, li. 194; Safi 
al-Din, Ma/asid al-Ittila'., ed. Juynboll, i. 284; 
Ibn Battrita, ed. Paris, i. 1 14 sqq.\ al-SuyOti 
(according to Bhak al-Wtahli) in Le Strange, 
J.R.A S., New Series, xix 289 sq.\ Khalil al- 
Zahirl, Znbdat Kashf al-Mamatih., ed. Ravaisse, 
p. 24, transl. by R. Hartmann, p. 33 sq.\ al- 
Kall^ashandi, Subh al-A'^sha., iv. 103 ; Gaudefroy- 
Demombynes, La Syrie . . . ., p. 62; Mudjir al-Din, 
Kitab al-Uns al-malil bi-Ta^rlkh al-ICnds iva V- 
KhalU., Balak 1283; transl. Sauvaire, Histoitc 
de yirusalem et d' Hebron, Paris 1876; Le 
Strange, Palestine under the Moslems, p. 309 — 
327; Quatremere, LList. des Sultans Mamlouks, 
i/ii. 239 — 252; Barges, Hebron et le lombeau du 
patriarche Abraham, Paris 18635 Riant, in the 
Archives de I'Or. Latin, ii. (1884), p. 411 — 421 
(on p. 412, 5 list of visitors to the Haram 
from 1807— 18S2); Cemder, in the Quarterly 
Statement of the P.E.F., 1882, p. 197 — 214; do., 
in the Survey of Western Palestine Memoirs, iii. 
333 — 3465 Mader, Altchi istliche Basiliken . . . . , 
in Studien zur Gesch. und Kultur des Altcrtums, 
viii. part 5/6, 1918, p. 120 — 136. The authori- 
tative work is; L. 11 . Vincent and E. J. H. 
Mackay, Hebron, le LLarasn cl-hhalil, sepulture 
des Patriarches, Paris 1923, with Album (PI. 
i. — xxviii.). (E* Honigmann) 

al-KHALIL b. Ahmad b. ‘Amr b. TamIm ai.- 
FarahIdI ai.-AzdI, zVrab grammarian and 
philologist, a native of "Uman, died at al-Ba^ra, 
aged 75, between 170 and 175 (786 and 791). 

He studied Islamic traditions and philology with 
Aiyub al-Sakhtiyanf, "Asim al-.Ahwal, al-',‘\wwam 
b. Hawshab, etc. On the advice of hi> master 
Aiyub he abandoned the AbS'li doctrine for 
Sunni orthodoxy; he was very pious and lived in 
poverty. Among his pupils may be mentioned 
Sibawaih, al-Asma'i, al-Nadr b. Sljumail, al-Laith b. 
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al-Muzaffar b. Nasr, etc. All the biographers agree in 
attributing to him the discovery of Arabic prosody 
and its rules; and in spite of several other at- 
tempts made, it is his system that still holds sway- 
to-day. However, there has ortfy survived to us 
of his works on the subject the specimen tcises 
reproduced in various treatises. 

Al-Khalil was also the first to compile an Arabic 
dictionary: Kilab al-'^Ain. He seems to have fol- 
lowed the alphabetical order of the Sanskrit gram- 
marians which begins with the gutturals and goes on 
to the labials; 'ain, ha^, ha^, kha^, ghain, kaf, 
kaf, djini, shin, dad, sad, stu, xa’, ta^, dal, ta’, za, 
dhal, tKa\ xa^y, lam, mim, fa^, nun, vvaw, alif 
(hamza), yah It has been asserted that al-Khalil 
is not the author of the Kitah al-'Aiu but his 
pupil al-Laith; others say that al-Nadr compiled 
it on lines drawn up by his master or that he 
finished it. We may believe that these are only 
attempts to minimise the fame of al-Khalil. In any 
case all that survives of this dictionary is the 
synopsis Mukhtamr made by the learned Spani.sh 
lexicologist, Abu Bakr al-Zubaidi (Berlin, Vefz., 
N*’. 6950 — 6952; Madrid, Bibl. Mac., N“. 5; Bibl. 
de la Junta^ A'o®- 35 and 49; Constantinople, Ko- 
pruki, K®. 1 574 5 Les manuscrits araies de I'Es- 
curial^ Derenbourg, A'®. 569, 570, 571). 

Other works .attributed to al-Khaiil have sur- 
vived but their authenticity, at least in their pre- 
sent form, is suspect: i. Kil. fl Mdnu ' 1 - 1 {hiuJ\ 
Cat. Cod. Arab., i. Si; Beilin, N®. 7015/7016; 
z. A'U, SAarli Surf al-Khalll.^ fiagment Berlin, 
i\®. 6909 ; 3, A'it. fihi Dfumlat Alat al-frab^ Aya 
Sofya, N®. 4456; 4. Fragment on the conjugation 
of the verb, Bodl., i,, N®. 1067, 4. 

Bibliography, fihrisf ed. Fliigel, i. 42; 
Ibn Kutaiba, Ait. al^hTdarif Cairo 1300, 
p. (83; Ibn KhaliikSn, IVafayat,^ Cairo 1310, 
i. 172; al-.SaniMnr, .-//waif, Leiden 1912, f®. 42tb; 
al-A'awawI, Ta/ulhib al-Asmri\ ed. Wustenfeld, 
p. 230; Ibn iUiJar, Takdlab al-raiidhlb, Hai- 
darabad^ 1315, lii, A'O. 312; al-Suyuti, Bughyut 
aljndae, Cairo 1326, p. 245; do..'i7/-d/.-ic/i/>, 
lluLik 12S2, I. 3S; al-Khaziadji, 42////, 7.7,7/ Bah- 
ilA}/' ul-A'umul, Cn\xo 1322, p. 91; al-.Anbari, 
al-Alibba\ Cairo 1294, p. 54; al-Daladji, 
al-Faluka te.r^ AA/ajluhliu.^ Cairo 1322, p. 69; 
Ibn KhaldQu, al-itukaddima.^ tran-sl. de Slane, 
iii. 314; Ibn Taghribirdi, Xudjum, see Inde.v; 
Freytag, Darstclhietg d. a/ab. V erskitjist^ Bonn 
P- 31 s 34; Flugel, Die graiitm. 
Srhulen der Araber^ Leipzig 1862, p. 37 
Coldziher, Abkatidl. z. arab. Philologic., Leiden 
1896, _i. 139; Brockelm.ann, Cesch. der arab. 
Litt., i. 100; Huart, Lilt, urabe, p. 13S. 

trrZArrr _ (Mo!!- Be,V CheNEB) 

KIjALIL 1!. IsH.vK II. .Mlsa n. Shii'ah:, Am: 
i.-Ma\v,\d1),v Diva’ ai.-Hi.v, known as (Ibn) al- 
Pjiindi, commonly called Sidi I^alil in Algeria 
a great Maliki jurist of Egypt, died in Cairo 
on Rabi I 13 776 (= Aug. 22, 1374} according 
to others m 767 or 769. 

He studied under Ibn '.\bd ai-Hadi, al-Ra.shrdr 
and notab y 'Abd Allah al-Manufi. Born of a 
Hanafi father, he adopted the Maliki school at 
tne instance of al-Maniifl. (Jn the latter’s death 
"1 /49 (1348) Kjjald devoted himself to teaching 
and lectured at the al-Shaikhuniya school. 

He also saw service ,n the victorious guard and 
.n this capacity took p.rrt in the capture of Alex- 
.'in...n,i from the Christians in 767 (1365—1366). 


He later lived retired from the world and devoted 
himself to study and work, of piety. He made ilie pil- 
giim.rgc to Mekka and spent s-nne Umc in Medin.a. 

From the Icg.il point of view Kh.ilil, like his 
model Ibn al-Hadjib, ic]iiescnts the school of law 
a little affected by .'shallbsm formed by the fusion 
of Egyptian anil M.aghribi tendencies in the Maliki 
school. Uis Mnkhtiisur, in spite of its conciseness 
which verges on obscurity, is the manual of law 
which has been and still is most studied in Algeria. 
It was printed in Paris in 1S55 and again and 
again till 1883; in 1900 a new edition uas brought 
out in Paris by G. Delphin, F.. 1-agnan has pu- 
blished Concordances du Manuel de droit, Algieis 
18S9, based on the edition of 18S3. lir. Perron 
has given a substantial translation in which he 
has combined the te.vt and the commentaiy ; ib c>;> 
do jurisp! . ntnsitlm. on Principes de legisl. mu- 
stilm. civile ct relig. selon Ic tile malikitc, Paris 
1848 — 1854. Several partial translations have ap- 
peared since: Saiitayra and Cherbonneau, Du Sla- 
tut personnel et des successions, Paris 1873 — 1874; 
Seignette, Code musulnian par Khalil, rite maic- 
hite. — Stalut reel, Constantine 1S78; F.agnan, 
Lc Djilutd on Guerre Sainte, Algiers 190S; do., 
Afanage ct repudiation, tra.l. az’cc comment., Al- 
giers 1909. — Among other work.s by Khalil b, 
Ishak are mentioned; I®. al-Patodih, commentary 
on the ATnkhtasar of Ibn al-H5d;ib, .Algiers, Bibl. 
Nat., Nos. 1077— 10S4; 2®. ku. al-Alanasi!;, Brit. 
Mus., Cat., N®. 259, 11., Bibl. Khed., Fihrist, iii. 
* 84 ; af.Manateib al-.Shaikh Abd Allah al-AIannfi, 
biography of his teacher, Bibl. Khed., Fihrist, 
*59 j 4°- P^tht al-Arnwadpffahdt tva-Tefrl/uha, 
Bibl. Khed., Fihrist, vii. 278. 

Bibliography. al-SuyUti, Husn al-Mulia- 
tjara, Cairo 1321, 1. 217; al-Majfkari, Analectes, 
ii. 120; Ibn Farhrm, al-Dlbati!, Fas 1316, p. 

1 17; Ahmad Habit, Kail al-lhtihady, Fas 1317, 
p. 95 (reprod. 1. at the beginning of the Paris 
ed. of the Alulehtasur, transl. into French by 
F.agn.an at the beginning of his Alariags et 
/ epudiaiion; 2. by Ibn Maryam, al-Bustdn, Al- 
giers 1325, p. 96, and Provenzali, tiansl. of 
cil-Bustan, Algiers 1910, p. 104; 3. transl. by 
\ inceut in Etudes snr la loi musitlm., Paris 
1842, p. 46); do., Kifaya (MS. of the Madrasa 
of .Algiers), f, 448; Morand, Le droit musulm. 
alger. {rite inaleMtc'). Ses Origines, iW^vtvs 1913 ; 
Brockelmann, Gesch. der arab. Lilt., ii. 83; 
Huait, Lite, arabe, p. 340; Mob. Ben Cheneb, 
Etude siir les pers. ment. dans Vidjaza du Cheith 
Abd el-Qudir al-Pasi, Paris 1907, N®. 293. 

_ (Moil. Ben Cheneb) 

KMALIL , al-Malik ai.-Ashraf .Salah al-DIn, 
uas the second son of Sultan Kala^un; his oldest 
brother is .said to have been poisoned by him. 
A.s he lay under this suspicion and was also of 
an immoral and irreligious life (he was accused 
P®*I®i'a‘'ty and of drinking wine in Ramadan), 
Kfda un could not bring himself to sign Khalil's 
appointment as heir-apparent. Nevertheless he 
was regarded as successor to the throne and ac- 
claimed Sultan on Kala^un’s death in 689 (1290). 
His first official act was to dismiss the high of- 
ficials of his father’s court with whom he was on 
bad terms and to prosecute them and appoint his 
favourites to important posts. But he continued 
nis father’s foreign policy, the goal of which was 
file destruction of the Crusaders in Syria, and 
again took up the plan of besieging 'Akka. After 
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careful preparation-- he advanced with such su- 
periority against the ton’ll that, in spite of a brave 
defence and help born Cyprus by sea, it could 
not hold out for long. The town itself was first 
taken, then the strongly foi tilled toners of the 
Knights which formed a kiinl of donjons within 
the town. The male inhalntants were put to death 
and the women and childicn deported to Egypt; 
but the women were later permitted to go to 
Cyprus. The other towns still in possession of 
the Crusaders offered no resistance worth mentioning. 
Saida (Sidon), Tyre, C\thhth, Haifa and llairut fell. 
The last named alone had surrendered so that it 
was not destroyed like the other.s. The Christian 
inhabitants who did not migrate had to pay poll- 
tax. Rejoicings were held for a month in Damascus 
and the Sultan’s name became celebrated as that 
of the final liberator of Syria for all time. K]ialil 
aftei wards planned a campaign against the Tatars 
in the 'Irak, but he contented himself with the 
occupation of their fortress Kal'at al-Riim. The 
kifig of Armenia, who felt himself threatened, 
ceded him several towns to secure peace. Khalil 
also carried out his father'.s plans for the fortifica- 
tion and development of the Syrian cities; in the 
citadels of Aleppo, Ba'albek, Damascus and the great 
mosque of Tripoli we find him named as the builder. 

He was after his fa.shion fanatical; for example 
he demanded that the Christian officials in Da- 
mascus should adopt Islam ; those who refused 
were fined up to i,ooo dinars He was personally 
hated by those around him for his evil life and his 
cruelty. He treated conteiiiptuou.sly even the highest 
ufllcials, like his Atabek Baidara. The high dig- 
nitaries therefore could stand him no longer and 
conspired against his life in 693 (1293) and took 
advantage of a hunting expedition in Upper Egypt 
to murder him. This able and energetic prince 
thus only riileil four years. As he left only two 
daughters, the throne passed to his younger bi other 
Muliammad [q. v.]. 

Bibliography. Weil, Gcschichtc ilcr Chalifen., 
iv. 174 — 190; Quatremeie, Hisloire tics Sultans 
i/iamlou!is\ M. ReinauJ, F.x'tiaiis Jes histoiicns 
arabes^ Parks 1829, p. 569 — 576; Ibn Taghribardi, 
al-Manhal al-Safi.^ Vienna Arabic MS., Mixt. 
32gh, i_ fol. 317a. _ (M. SOBEKNHEIM) 

KHALIL EFENDI ZADE, Mehmed S.\Td 
Efendi, one of the 'ulama^ of the time of Sultan 
Mahmud 1(1730 — 1754). He was the son of Birgili 
Khalil Efendi who was twice Kadi-'askar of Anatolia. 
He studied under his father, then passed through 
the usual Madrasa course and beginning as molla 
of Veni-shehir in 1135 (1722 — 1723) ascended the 
various steps of the 'ulama" hierarchy to the highest 
office. He was appointed Shaikh al-lslam in 1162 
(1749) Eut was dismissed within ten months in 
1750 on account of his stern and unyielding dis- 
position and banished to Brusa where he died in 
1168 (1754/55) nnd was buried near Amir Sultan. 

He was regarded as a learned man, ready with 
his pen, and well fitted for all the claims of his 
office. Besides a commentary, he left the Turkish 
translation of a part of the history of 'Aini (t 
Of his sons and grandsons several were notable 
theologians. 

Bibliography. A. Rif'at Efendi, Dczvlwt 
al-Mes/ia^ikh.^ Constantinople n. d , lithographed, 
P- 97 ; Sami, Kanins al-A^lam.^ Constantinople 
1308, iii. 2056; Thureiya, Sidiill-i ‘^Othmani., ; 
Constantinople 1311, ill. 28. (Th. Menzel) | 


— KHALIL PASHA 

I KHALIL PASHA, name of three Turkish 
I Grand Vizieis. 

! i) Cf.ndfreli KitAi.ir. P,\sha in the reign of 
i Murad II, vide cenderei.i. 

i 2) Kais.arIyei.1 KhalIi. Pasha, Grand Vizier 
i under ,\hmad I and Murad IV. He was an Ar- 
i menian by birth, born in a village called Ruswan 
! in the neighbourhood of Kaisarlya (Munadjdjim 
Bash?; the statement of the Sidjill-i ''Othmam.j 
' ii. 28C, that he came from Mai'ash is incorrect). 

. The date of his birth is not given but must be 
: about 1560. Having been educated at court as 
I It Oghlan.. he entered the corps of the falconers 

■ and became doghandjl lash}., in which capacity he 
' was m Sultan Muhammad's II immediate en- 

touiage during the Hungarian campaign of 1596. 

■ In 1016/1607 he became .\gha of the Janissaiies 
and fought bravely under the Grand Vizier Murad 

' in the campaign against the lebels in Anatolia. 

Next year IHi.alll was appointed KapuJan Pasha 
i as a successor of Hafiz Ahmad Pasha [q. v.]. In 
j this office he was very successful and captured 
I many Maltese and Florentine ships, especially in 
1 1018/1609, when he took, in a battle with the 

■ Maltese near Cypru.s, a big and famous galleon, 
called by the Turk Kara IPJehennein (in Europe 
known as “the red Galleon”). This success pro- 
cured him the rank of loazir. From the end of 
1020/1611 to 1022/1613 he was replaced as A'n- 

I puJan by Okuz Muhammad Pasija, who had be- 
j come a damad^ but the latter, having been defeated 

■ by the Spanish when convoying Egyptian ships 
i to Constantinople, Wtalll was made Grand Admiral 

a second time. In 1023/1614 lie went on an 
important expedition, first raided Malta, and then 
went to Tripoli in Afiica, where he captured 
and killed a usurper called Safar Da'i. During 
! his admiralship Khalil displayed much diplomatic 
i activity in trying to form a confederation against 
] Spain with Holland and Morocco. Therefore he 
! encouraged the Dutch to enter into relations with 
the Porte and became a powerful protector to the 
first Dutch ambassador Haga who arrived in 1612. 
Ever afterwards he .show’ed himself a friend of 
the Dutch interests, although the planned con- 
federation did not materialise. 

In Muharram 1026/Januavy 1617 he was ap- 
pointed Grand Vizier in succe.ssiou to Okuz Mu- 
hammad Pasha, who had been unsuccessful in the 
war against Persia and to the disappointment of 
the latter’s Ka'im tnahant Atmakdji Zade. In Fe- 
bruary of that year he showed his libeial-mindedne.ss 
by protecting the Christian ambassadors in the 
capital against an attempt of the '»/«/«« to im- 
pose the kharddj on them. In the same year the 
Austrian envoy Count Czeinin after the failure 
of his negotiations left Constantinople and in 
Ramadan [September] preliminaries were signed 
with Poland at Busa. Khalil, however, seems to 
have been more interested in entertaining good 
relations with Venice, Holland, France and Eng- 
land and pacifying the Algerian corsairs. He did 
not play a prominent part in the coiirae of events, 
when after Ahmad’s I de.sth (23 Dhu 'I-Ka'da 
1026/22 Nov. 1617), Mustafa I was placed on tiie 
throne and three months afterward, replaced Oy 
'Othman II (l Rab. I 1027/26 Febr. 1618). In the be- 
ginning of 1618 he took command of the aimy sent 
against Persia. The vanguard of the Tuikish airay 
was defeated in the plain of S.tinvv, but Khalil, 
marching against .\rdebil. induced the Shah to 
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negotiate a peace treaty, which was signed on the 
same plain (6 Shawvval 1027/26 Sept. 161S) on 
the same conditions as the foimer treaty. On his 
return to the capital he was dismissed from the 
office of Grand Vizier and had even to take refuge 
with the great Shaikh Mahmud of Skutari, one of 
whose adepts he was (l Safar 1028/18 Jan, 1619), 
Sultan ‘Othman reproached I^alil, that he had 
not helped him to succeed to the throne im- 
mediately after Ahmad's death, but, on the inter- 
cession of Shaikh Mahmud the ex-Grand Vizier 
was appointed Ka-pudan Pasha a third time. With 
an interruption of six months in 1621 he occupied 
this position successfully. In May 1622 'Othmanll 
was murdered by the Janissaries and Mustafa 
restored. During the reign of terror of the Janissaiies 
and their chiefs that followed, Khalil did not 
sympathize with them and even refused three times 
the Grand Vizierate ofl'ered to him by al-\Valide 
Sultan (5 Febr. 1623). Two months before, he had 
been the object of a hostile demonstration by 
the Janissaries who accused him of protecting 
their enemy Abaza Pasha [q. v.]. Still he had 
great influence and protected in December 1622 the 
Polish ambassador against anti-Polish demonstration. 
But after Mere Husain Pasha had become Grand 
Vizier, he was dismissed from the office of Kapudan 
Pa^a and banished to Malghara, nhere he went in 
April 1623, not without opposition, especially from 
the Sipahis, for he was the most popular of the then 
living viziers. Abaza Pasha, who in Erzetum had 
lebeiied against the Government claiming revenge 
for 'Ojliman's death, was a former protdge of 
who, as Kapudan, had given him the 
command of a galley and, as Grand Vizier, had 
appointed him governor of Mar'ash; his rebellion, 
however, was contrary to Khalil’s advice. Three 
years after the removal of Mustafa (4 Mu ’ 1 -Ka‘da 
1032/30 Augustus 1623) arid the succession of 
Murad I\ , when Abiiza's rebellion continued, it 
was due to this fact, that Khalil w'as appointed a 
second time Grand Vizici — in accession to 


he also built in ronstantmoplc a m.isque in the 
neighbouihoud of the niiisi|iie of .Miih.uumad Fatih. 
There exists an aiionjiiKuis 1 /i'igmpliy of Khalil 
Pasha, the Tilt ih’i-i Khali I Pa d: i or Ghaza-fianu-i 
Khali! Piisha. The MS. uscil liy von Hammer is 
now in the Xatiunal l.ibrary at Vienna (Flugel, />/i- 
Jiah. Ptis. u. I'luk. Ilc.ndsclu ijten </<’/' K. K. 
PPoJlnbliothek in Il'ii’n, 11. 253, 254). 

B ibli og r np h y ; TUi ikk-i A a two, C onstan- 
tinople 1147, i. 278, 313 sq , 324 sqq., 333, 364, 
367, 444, 453; PGeiG TiiiVJi-i^ Constanti- 
nople 1283, ii. 343, 368 r./., 40S .<■(/.■, Hadjdji 
Khalifa, Tuhfat al-Kibai\ Constantinople 1141, 
fol. 46 .fy , 49; Munadjdjim Bashi, S.iha'if al- 
Akhlmr^ Constantinople 1275, iii. 677; 'Othman 
Zade, Hadlkat a!-iVuz'i!-d\ Constantinople 1271, 
p. 62; von Hammer, Geschichie di's Osmanisclicn 
Reiches^ Pest 1829, iv. and v. (see index); 
Bronnen lot do Gcschiodcnis van don Levant' 
schen Handel, verzameld door Dr. K. Heeringa, 
’s-Gravenhage 1910 (see index). 

3) Arnani) Khalil Pasha, Grand Vizier under 
Ahmad III. He was an Alb.xnian from Elbasan, 
born aboiiti655,and had entered the Bostandji corps 
where his elder brother Sinan zVgha was Bostandji 
Basht Having served some time in Baghdad, he re- 
turned to Constantinople as Khasaki and became 
Bostan^i Bash) in 1123/1711. In Muharram 1128/ 
January 1716, when the war against Austria was in 
preparation, he was appointed lieylerbey of Erzeiiim 
and sent to Nish to fortify this place. Six months 
later Kbalil became Beylerbey of Diyar Bekr and 
in Slia'ban (Dt July 1716), when the Grand Vizier 
Damad^Ali Pasha [q.v.] had entered Fielgrade for the 
Austrian campaign, he became commander of that 
town. Damad 'Alt having been killed in the battle 
of Peterwardein (.Aug. 5, 1716), the Sultan appointed 
Khalil Gcand Vizier, while the Sultan's favourite and 
future Grand Vizier Damad litrahim [q. v.] Itecame 
his A (dim jlfaka/it. The latter, however, was by fat 
the more inliuential. zVfter Temesviir was lost (13 


ifTfi- tlimo.i r 1 -1 . October) a mutiny was feaied and the army re- 
in presence of tbeItGhi’I ( turned to Adrianoplc. In the next year the cam- 

,1..? C , . lobest « , as it w-as hoped I paign was reopened and Kh.ilil marched to Bel- 

grad, where the Austrian 


that he would succeed in pacifying hi-, former 
client (Dec. 1626). Three d.ays aftervtards he cro.ss- 
ed the Bosporus, visited his old friend Shaikh 
Mahmud, and re.ached Aleppo in March 1627. In 
July the army went to Diyar Bekr. At first an 
expedition was sent against AMilskha, threatened 
by^the Persians, while Khaiii tried to obtain 
-Vbaza’s submission and collalioration in this enter- 
prise. But Abaza, fearing an ambush, declined and 
having at first adopted a conciliatory attitude' 
he massacred tlte Janissaries at Erzeriim. Khalfl 
wx-ts obliged to m.rrclt .tgainst him and began in 
September the siege of Erzerum. After 70 days 
howevei3 in November, an extremely severe winter 
Itegan The army was obliged to retreat to Tokat 
with heavy losses occasioned by snow and cold 
fhis campaign was the cause of Khalil's dismissal - 
he returned to Constantinople, where he kept his 
position as vtzier (l Shia'ban 1037/6 April 1628) 
In the next year (1039/1629) he died. 

as by the Turkish authors for lii, moderation 
and love of justice. His pcrsouality contrasts 
favourably with the other Turkish sLesmen of 
his time nearly all of whom died a violent death. 

co.rti’ "’bich ac- 

counts for hts fnendshtp with Mahmud of Skutari; 


army under Eugen of 
Savoy was already awaiting the Turks. In the battle 
of Belgrade (i6 Aug. 1717) Khalil was completely 
beaten, which was due for the greater part to his 
own incapacity and his bad advisers. Belgrade was 
occupied by the Austrians and the Tuiks retired to 
Nish. I^alil was dismissed in October 1717 and 
had to hide himself for two years, after which he 
was restored in the Sultan's favour. From 1133—1140 
(1721 1727) he was banished to Mytilene, then 

he was given successively the command of several 
towms in Greece and Crete and died in 1136/1733. 
He is desciibed as a mild, pious man, but seems 
to have had so little reputation, that the European 
historians writing on the battle of Belgrade were 
not aware of his existence. 

Bibliography', Td^rlkk-t Rashid Con- 
stantinople 1282, iv. 264, 282 sq.^ 352 
362 Dilawar Zade “^Omar Efendi, Dhatl 

Hadikat al~Wnzard\ Constantinople 127 1, p. 
24 — 26; Sid^ill-i ^Oth.mant,^ ii. 292; Hammer, 
Geschichte des Osjh. Reiches^ Pest 1831, vii. p. 
210 — 220. _ (j. H. Kramers) 

KHALIL sultan, a ruler of the Timurid 
dynasty, grandson of Timur, son of Miran-shah 
and Suyun-beg l^anzada, grand-daughter of the 
Khan of the Golden Horde, Ozbegj born in 7^^ 
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(1384), died Wednesday, Radjab 16, 814 (Kov. 
4,1411), reigned in Samarkand 807 — S12 (1405 — 
1409). Ifis education was entrusted to Timur’s 
eldest ivtfe, Sarai Mulk Ishaiiiim. He is said to 
have distinguished himself on Timur’s India cam- 
paign (1399) nlien only 15 years of age; he also 
took part in the so-called ‘-Seven Years’’ (actually 
only 802 — 807=1399 — 1404) war in the west; 
in 1402 Timur gave him supieinc coinniaiid in 
the east “on the frontier of Tur’acstan’’. In 1404 
he aroused the wrath of his grandfather by his 
runaway marriage with a M-omaii of low rmk. 
Shad Mulk, but ivas pardoned and in the same 
year during the preparations for the campaign to 
China appointed leader of the right wing mobilised 
in Tashkent and the surrounding country. After the 
death of Timtir on Feb. 18, 1405, the army ac- 
claimed him as sovereign and he entered Samar- 
kand on Ramadan 16, S07 (.March 18, 1405). 'Ihe 
title of Khan was given to Tniiur's minor great- 
grandson Muhammad Djahangir , son of prince 
Muhammad Sultan who had been de.signated Ti- 
mur’s successor but had died before him. Khalil 
Sultan held out in Samarkand till 1409 but his 
rule was nowhere recognised outside of Ma-wara”- 
al-Nahr; to the north of this region, on the Sir 
Darya, he had to tight continuously against rebel- 
lious generals. The Tatars of the Golden Horde 
who had conquered Wi'^anzm in Raijj.ab, 808 
(Uec., 1405 — Jan., 1406), extended their raids up 
to Bukhara. JHjalil Sultan was generally victorious 
in open battle against his enemies; even Shah 
Rukh’s final triumph was not so much won by 
military successes as by intrigues and skilful di- 
plomacy (including negotiations with the 
in Bukhara, at the head of whom was Muhammad 
Parsa). In the spring of 1409, when Shah Rukh’s 
army was ready for battle in liadghls and Khalil 
Sultan’s in Shahr-t Sabz (Kaih), a rising again broke 
out in the north under the leadership of the Amir Khu- 
daydad ; I^alil Sultan was forced to leave his army 
and attack Khudaydad but could only take 4000 men 
with him. On Dhu ’ 1 -KaYfa 1 3, 8t 1 (March 30, 1409), 
he was taken prisoner north of Samarkand by 
Khudaydad and taken to Samarkand; later he was 
taken to Farghana and his wdfe, who was left 
behind, was cruelly treated by Shah Rukh; in the 
end he went to Otrar and through the intermediary 
of the Amir Shaikh Nur al-Din concluded a treaty 
with Shah Rukh by which he renounced his sove- 
reignty over Ma-warS’-al-Nahr and received the 
town of Rayy in exchange where he lived till his 
death. His wife was also restored to him and on 
her husband’s death put an end to her own existence. 
On account of this happening, which was em- 
bellished rvith all kinds of romantic touches by 
his contemporaries, Khalil Sultan is called a “senti- 
mental shepherd” by A Muller {Der Islam im 
Morgen- tind Aboidlatid^ Berlin 1887, it- 
Siulil Sultan is wron.gly described there as the 
son of 'Cmar Shaikh), a description which hardly 
fits the able young prince whose military skill was 
undoubted; his devotion to his wife and the mag- 
nanimity which he shoivcd to all his enemies, even 
to traitors, were, as a matter of fact, in complete 
contrast to the characters of the other members 
of his dynasty and the manners of his time. 

Bibliography. W. Barthold, C lugoeg i 
ego wryemya.^ Petrograd 1918, Index (with re- 
ferences to the sources, for the mo.st part still 
in manuscript). (W- B.xrtHold) 


khalili, Ottoman poet and mystic of 
! the time of Sultan Mehmed II, belonged to the 
neighbouihood of Diyarliakr and came to Iznik to 
j study theology where he formed an attachment 
' for a youth and so succumbed to this homosexual 
j passion then so pievaicnt particularly in the most 
i cultured circles that he entirely abandoned bis 
I studies and gave expression to his woes in a book 
j which is known as the Firkat-nama (“book of 
i separation”). The title Firak-nama is equally well 
j kno'.vn, which Sehi gives first and which is also the 
I title of a boo'ic by Kadi Hasan b. ' All of Monastir. 
The poem, which reminds one of the Meives-nama 
of Dja'^far Celebi (d. 1514) with its sincere mi- 
, affected verses, bears witness to KhalilT’s deep 
passion faithfully described. The book was finished 
I in the year 866 (1461/62). It is wtitlen in epic 
, and lyric metres, a varied alternation of mathnawl 
I and ghaaal. Many biographers of poets interpret 
i the poem as purely Sufi, which does not seem to 
be conect. 

I Khalili died in 890 (14S5) as superior of a 
monastery in Tzntk. His Dl'van has not yet been 
: printed. .-V number of his poems aie contained in 
' the Diami’- al-A'eza'ir compiled by Hadjdil Kamal 
in 918, according to Brusali Tahir. 

; Bibliography. Latifi, Tedhkere.. Constanti- 
nople 1314, p. 147; Sehl, Tedhkere, Constanti- 
nople 1325, p. 64; Brusali M. Tahir, 'Othnanli 
Mtdcllijleri.^ Constantinople 1333, ii. 159 ) Sami, 
Kamus al-A'lTtm., Constantinople 1308, iii. 2060; 
V. H.ainmer, Geschichte d. osrn. Dichlkunst 
! i. 225; Gibb, A History of Ottoman Toctry\ 
j il. 379; Pevtsch, Katalog der turkischen Hand- 
( schriften in Gotha, p. 370, NO. 377. (The Berlin 
I manttscript of the year 14^5 contemporary 
I with the poet). (Til. Menzkl)_ 

j KHAL? is applied in the Kiir'an 

(Sura ii. 159; xl. 59; Ixvii. 3) to God’s crea- 
tive activity, which includes not only the 
original creation ex iiihilo but also the making of 
the world and of man and all that is and hap- 
pens, The verbal forms khalaka and kllAlnhna are 
of the most frequent occurrence. 

Among the most beautiful names of Allah in 
the KuHan (cf. Sura lix. 24) are al-Hhalik (Sura 
vi. 102, et passim), al- Kh alldk (Sura xv. 86; xxxvi. 
81), al-Bdrf (besides Sura lix. 24 only ii. 51) 
al-Mnsasvwir'). Epithets like the Almighty, the 
All-knowing etc. are also applied to the Creator. 
Their meaning is as a lule clear. The only obs- 
cure expressions are (cf. H. Grimme, Mohammed, 
ii. 44,47) “Allah created hi d-hakk" (Suraxvi. 3; 
xxxix. 2—7; xliv. 39; xlvi. 2) or as '^al-HakF' 
(Sura xxii. 5 sql). If we are jmslified in supposing 
gnostic speculations in the Kur’an it may lie re- 
called that in the Gnosis objectified or pcrsoiiified 
truth coalesces with higher reality (cf. St. John’s 
Gospel, xiv, 6: also S. v. d. Bergh, Die Bpitomo 
der Metaph.ysik des Aver roes, p. 21S syl). 

AllSh is the Creator of all thin {(5 (Sura vi. 
lOl sq., et passim). He creates what He will 
(Sura xxxvi. 82. et passim) but the Kur an de-cribcs 
at greatest length the cre.ation of man from dust, 
earth or clay, drops of semen and congeajed blood 
(Sura XV. 15 r??.; xxii. 5 ; xxiii. 12 sq., el laasslm) 
and the resurrection of the dead on the day of 
judgment, a new creation not more wonderful than 
the” first cre.ation (Snra it. 26, et passim). How 
important the creation of man is, i.s evident from 
Muhammad’s coming forward (in .Sura xevi. l. 
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generally regarded as the earliest revelation) in 
the name of his I.ord “Who created, created man 
from congealed blood”. Everything on earth was 
created for man (Sura ii. 27, et passim), especially 
the animals (Stiia xvi. 5). The same thing is shown 
in the stages of the creation ; it is regarded as 
taking place from the lowest upwards. In six days 
the world was completed, the earth first in two 
days, all that is in it in two more days and in 
the last two days the world of the seven heavens. 
Allah is only formally called the Creator of heaven 
and earth (Stira vi. loi, et passim) and it is an- 
nounced as a secret (Sura xl. 59) that the creation 
of heaven and earth is greater than the creation 
of man, i. e., according to the usual explanation, 
heaven and earth were created out of absolutely 
nothing but man was made from dust. 

There is no creator but God. He is the One 
(Sura xiii. 7, et passim; Sura xxiii. 14 is no ex- 
ception). He has begotten no children, only created 
things and beings, none of whom are like Him 
(Stira cxii ). But passages like Stira xv. 29, xxxviii. 
72, where it is said that Allah, after forming m.an, 
breathed of His spirit {rTiIi) into him, make the 
difference between the Creator and creature 'appear 
less rigidly marked. 

^ The creation of man is above all a mark of 
diline power or, in so far as that which has been 
created is useful to man, of divine goodnes.s. Re- 
ference to the harmony of the heavens (.Stira Ixvii. 
3 ) and the beauty of the human form (Sura Ixiv. 
3) are rare. Finally we may mention that God 
created all things after one kadar (Stira liv. 49 sq. ; 
hidar is here perhaps a synonym for ami-T) and 
heaven and earth “for a definite period’’ (Stira 
xivi. 2) i. e. probably to the last day. 

The earlier traditions added very little 
to this (as Prof. Wensinck kindly informs me). 
Before the creation .Allsli was in the clouds (al- 
Tirmidiir, Tafur. Sura xi., bab i) and He created 
in daikness (do., /man. bab iS; cf. Siira xxxix. S) 
He wrote a kuuii bcfoie the creation ( a 1 - Bukhari 
7 aw/ild. bab 55). The kalani w.as the first thinj 
created (al-Tirmidht. Ab./lir, hab 1 7). Alkali createi 
man after his own image (iMu.sli.m, T?/;;-, Tr. 115 
cf. Sura Ixiv. 3; Ixxxii. S). 

In the later traditions the process of creatioi 
is elaborated with speculations regarding God’; 
thione, primeval w'ater etc. and influenced by idea; 
of Hellenistic and Oriental origin regarding the 
manifestation or emanation of God in the world. 
The Neoplatonic expression put in Allah’s mouth 
1.S often quoted; “I wa.s a hidden treasure but 
wished to be known and therefore I cre.ated the 
world”. Knowledge (i/m) or intelligence (VA') is 
therefoie said to h.ave been the first creation. 

Just as God’s superiority over m.m and the 
world 15 particularly apparent from the Kui’an 
so we find throughout the theology of' Sunnf 
Islam the distance between the Creator .and the 
creature emphasised. In general it i.s concluded 
from the transitory character of this world that 
Its Creator is eternal. In favour of God’s omni- 
potence causality in Nature (cf. J/omic Theory in 
Hating s Encyclopaedia of and Elhics-) 

and freedom of action on the part of m.an, if not 
abso u ely denied suppressed as much as 

possib e. I)jahm [q v.], one of the first jDjabaris, 
ishcd to define God simply as the omnipotent' 
rea.or Ihn Hazm {Kitdb al-Fasf i. 30- 
>61 ,r,;.) a,s.serts that one can oniy show Uh 


regard to God that lie i's the Ktcinal. the Unique, 
the True, the Urcati'i ('<//- J re:e, ;/.(?/- WajyuL^al’IJakk^ 
al-Khalik) for only by these qualities is He ab- 
solutely distingui-''hed from this woild. 

But misgivings against this sharp distinction 
were raised, particularly under the innucnce of 
Christian dogmatics and philo.sophieal speculation, 
from three sides i. e. by the Muha/ili-.. the mystics 
and the philosophers. The Mu tazilis emphasised 
the wisdom of God in Ilis creation much more 
than His omnipotence and Ilis will. According 
to their teaching, God only creates what is good 
and man is the creator of hi.s own action.^. Nazzam 
said that God could only create avhat i.s good and 
His creating is thought i. e. not an act of volition 
in the proper sense. According to others, like 
Abu d-Hudhail and Muknmmar, God'.s will is a 
kind of intermediary between the Creator and the 
created world. Al-I^ahiz teaches that God cannot 
destroy the cieated world farguing on Platonic 
lines, like Philo etc.). 

In contrast to this estimation of the world and 
of human activity, mysticism appears as a de- 
preciation of all that is worldly — but only of 
the material world. While the mystics regarded 
tliis world simply as a ladder to God, they could 
intensify their spiritual life of the soul up to the 
feeling of godlike creative activity (cf. P. Massig- 
non, La Passion PaLHallTij^ p. 513 sqk). 

Two schools may be distinguished among the 
philosophers: one older, more neo-Platonic 
(e.g. the Ikhxvan al-SafT?\ according to which the 
emanation of a series of spirits precedes the crea- 
tion of a temporal material w^orld, and a second 
more Aristotelian school (notably Ibn Sina and 
Ibn Rushd) which makes the development of the 
intellectual and material world proceed by stages, 
but without beginning and parallel, after the first 
<7/’/ has emanated from the divine being. Both 
schools regard God only as the firr>t cause between 
W ho.se activity and this world there are many 
intermedUries. 

The attitude of orthodox Islam to these 
tendencies developed in very different ways in 
course of time. The iMu'tazili doctrine of the 
al-af^al could only be accepted in a modified 
form; a kasb (Ash'aris) or an iyitiyar (according 
to al-Maturidi) was ascribed to man instead of 
khalk. The philosophic assumption of a world with- 
out beginning w'as decisively rejected, but the 
theory of the spheres connected with it was 
adopted while the spirits of the stars w’ere inter- 
preted as angels of heaven. It was very easy to 
make common cause wdth mysticism, which, of 
course, always insisted that there was no creator 
except Allah. The creation of man in God’s image 
and the breathing of the divine spirit into him 
were^ of more importance to the mystic than the 
creation of the physical world and of human ac- 
tivities (see the art. kada^ and kadar) (cf, Mas- 
signon, op, dt,,^ p. 599 sqq.). 

In the struggle then against the Mu'^taziliya and 
philosophy, the Sunni doctrine developed — in 
part ia alliance with mysticism — and with the 
greatest success in the Ash^^ari school. Accor- 
ding to the latter, Allah is the Omnipotent from 
eternity. Who can create if and when and what 
He will but does not need to create, Who with 
the creation of the material world at the same 
time places limits of time and space to it and 
every moment creates the world anew. Allah is 
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also the eicrnally Spcakin;^ as regards the word 
of cieation, especially the wuid of creation in the 
Kur'aii. If the eternalncss of the word is 
taught contrary to the MiktaziU view, there is 
hesitation, as legards the activity of creation 
in calling God the eternally creating, and thercfoie. 
the so-called sijat al-fi^l ) azl\ etc.), which 

arc regarded as temporal leiations. are distinguished 
from the eternal qualities of Ills nature. In this 
respect the system of al-MatuiIdi diffeis from the 
teaching of the Ash‘'ari school: he as-'Uines as an 
eternal quality in the divine being cicative 

production. This means an approximation to the 
teaching of the philosophcis that, because there is 
no cause without effect, God as the fiist cause 
created the world fiom eternity, and thus is really 
an eternal Creator, Whose being and actions are 
alike unalterable. Some philosophers and certainly 
many mystics got over the difilculty of tiiis doctrine 
by the assumption that before the manifestation 
of His creation ‘‘the cteinal Creator'’ was con- 
cealed in Clod (cf. Massignon, op. p. 657). 

We find the bond betw*een oithodox A^'ari 
beliefs and gnostic-mystic speculation in al-Gha- 
zali. On the one hand he teaches quite definitely 
the temporal creation of the world as an act of 
divine freedom. After eternal but free delibeiation 
out of pure goodness He created this world and 
He is creating it down to the last day. He is also 
the oiiginator of human activities; man has only 
a iasd. On the other hand, however, al-Gha/ali is 
fond of adopting mystic theoiies of inteunediation. 
God and man are not simply to one another in 
the relation of Creator and creature. The world 
is divided (e.g. in aPMaduTin al-Sa^hir^ on Sura 
xvii. 87; cf. Sura vii. 72) into the "aliini 
i.e. the mateiial .spatial world, and the al- 

a/n}\ the non-spatial w’oild of the angels and the 
human spirits (the former in the Ihya\ iv. 20 sqq ^ 
is also called ^Zilain al~niiilk 'it'd ''/•sAirkutia^ the 
latter ^ZiZtm ul- ^h air 'ica '' l-malahut'). As a member 
of the world of spiiits {^al-MaqiiTiii on 

the tradition that Allah or al-RaJimari created 
Adam in his own image), man in his being, 
qualities and actions shows similarity to God. The 
human will acts in his body (microcosm) like the 
Creator in the macrocosm. Besides the above- 
mentioned division into sensible and supersensual 
world, al-Ghazali also gives the threefold division 
{al-Dtu ra al-fakhira^ p. 2 sqq.\ cf. Sura v. 20 etc., 
where there is mention of the “kingdom of the 
heavens and of the earth and what is between”): 
^alum diuiyau'i (■=: al-rnulk)^ ^alani vialakuti and 
^alam djabarutl (cf. the art. iviaharUt). Man thus ap- 
pears as a citizen of thiee worlds, corresponding to 
the old triad: body, .soul, spirit, as it was developed 
by gnosticism in the system of the heavenly hierachy. 
On 77inlk^ malakut and djarabut cf. Kvpidrtfrei;, 
in St. Paul, Hp. to Col., i. 16. Ac- 
cording to al-Ghazali, the human spiiit, related to 
God, will survive not only this material world and 
the spiritual world of the angels and dj’mn but 
also the spiritual w^orld of the highest angels. 

In spite of the authority of this “father of the 
church in Islam”, the development of the idea 
was not yet finished. Ibn Rushd then advanced 
against him ( Tahafut al-Tahafut) the doctrine 
that the world had no beginning; many theolo- 
gians (from al-RazI, d. 605 = 1209, onwards) 
follow’cd more closely the conceptions of the so- 
called Aristotelians, and extreme mystics, like Ibn 
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al-'^Arabl, let the distinction between al-Hakk (the 
Creator) and aUkhalk (the creature) disappear in 
the absolute primeval being (cf. the art. ai.-insAn 
ai.-kamil). 

Bibliography'. There is no comprehensive 
work on the subject. Besides books mentioned 
in the text we may mention: M. Worms, Die 
Lchre von dcr Afi/an^slosigkcit dcr IVdi hei 
den mitlclalierUchen a> ahischen Philosophen dcs 
Orients und ih) e Bchiimpfung dm eh dicarabiselien 
ThecL'gcn {Beitr. z. Gesch. d. Philos, dcs 
ed. by Baeumker and v. Hertling, iii. 4, Munster 
1900); A. Rohner, Das Sthopfungsproblem hei 
Moses Maimonides.^ Alberius Mag?2its nnd Thofnas 
V 071 Aqnin.^ ibid., xi 5, Munster 1913; Tj. de 
Boer, Die IVidersp) uch: dcr Philosophie fiach 
al-Gazzail und ihr Ausgleieh diireh Jb 7 i Rosd.^ 
Strassburg 1894; do., Dc irijsbegeeric in den 
Isla 77 i^ in the Volksii 7 iivc 7 siteitsbibliothcek xi., 
Haarlem 1921, See also the articles allah 
and SIFA. (Tj. DE Boer) 

KHALKHA, the name of a lake and of a 
river flowing from it into the Buyir-Nor on the 
frontier between Manchuria and Mongolia. The 
river Khalkba is mentioned in the xiirt^ century 
in the “Secret History of the Mongols” (Russian 
translation by Palladius in Trudl Ross^ Dukhovnoi 
Missii V Pekiide^ iv., St. Petersburg 1S66, p. 90, 
91, 102 and 1 18 (the edition of the text promised 
by Pelliot has not yet appeared); in Ra^Td al-I)in, 
ed. Berezin, in Trud} Vast. Otd. Russkago Arkh, 
Obshl-.^ xiii.. St. Petersburg 186S, Pers. text, p. 216, 
vol. XV., il>id. 1SS9, Pers. text, p. 3 sq.\ Kala. 
Since the with century the same name Khalkha 
has been given to the north-eastern part of Mon- 
golia (from the western frontier of Manchuria to 
the eastern frontier of the district of Kobdo and 
from the Russian ffonticr to the Gobi desert) and 
its population. Ssanang Ssetsen {Gesch. der OsP 
Mongolen.^ ed. I. J. Schmidt, St. Petersburg 1829, 
p. 191 and 197) speaks of twelve tribes of the 
Khalkha; a distinction was made between five 
“nearer" and seven “remoter” tribes {op. p. 205, 
nnd p. 19 1 and 285). Geresen (full name and title 
Gereseutse I^alair I^un Taidji) W'as considered 
the ancestor of all the chiefs of the Khalkha; he 
was grandson of the last ruler over all Mongolia, 
Dayan Khan (d. 1543); on the genealogy see A. 
Pozdne'ewq Mongolia i Mongolh.^ i., St. Petersburg 
1S96, p. 472. The four ai} 7 iak [q. v.] into which 
the Kliaiyia were nominally divided (the Manchu 
emperors long since deprived the chiefs of any 
power) have taken their names from the different 
branches of this dynasty; they are the ai 77 iak 
(from E. to W.) of Tsetsen-Khan, of Tushtetu- 
IHian, of Sayiu-Koyon (after 1725) and ofdsasaktu- 
Khan. Another division is also mentioned (a^ eaily 
as the occasion of the submission of the I^alkha 
to the Emperor K^ang-Hsi in 1691 ; Mongol in- 
scription in Dolon-^^o^, in text and Russian transl. 
publ. by A. Pozdneiew, op cit., ii., St. Pete--sburg 
1899, p. 291 sqq.)\ Geresen is said to have had 
7 SODS, w'herefoie the population was divided into 
seven divisions (kho shuii.^ written A odkun in Arabic) ; 
it is not known whether there was a connection 
between this division and the seven “remoter 
tribes". Since about 1585, liuddhi^m has been 
dominant among the Khalkha; at that date a 
grandson of Geresen, Abatai-Khan, wa^ reigning, 
called Abtai Ghalsagho Taidji in Ssanang Ssetsen, 
p. 253. (W. Barthold) 
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KH AL KH AL (“anklef'j. the name of a place 
in Adharbaidjan. Its position nearly coirespond'> to 
37^^ X. Lat. and 49^ East. Long. It does not oc- 
cur on modern maps, but see tbe map in G, Le 
Strange, The Laiuis^ etc., facing p. 87. U was 
situated in the mountains which iu this region 
were beset with foitvcsses. Yakut passed through 
this region when he fled befoie the Tatars in 
617 — 1220/21. 

iVecording to Hamd Allah Mustawfi it was 
formerly a fair sized town, which in his days had 
sunk into a mere village with about a hundred 
hamlets belonging to it. It was the seal of the 
governors of the province, after Firuzabad had 
gone to ruin. 

There is another place of the same name 
situated at the mouth of the Oxus on the Caspian. 

Bibliography'. Yakut, ed. Wiis- 

stenfeld, i. 198; ii. 459, Hamd Allilh Mustawfi, 
Nitzkai al'Kuliib.^ ed. Le Strange, Gibb Mem. 
Ser., \'ol xxill,, Index*, see chiefly p. 81 sq. of 
the text, p. 84 of the translation \ G. I.e Strange, 
The Lands of the Eastern Cambridge 

1905, index. 

KHALWA, KHALWATI, etc. [.SeeT.\SA\v\vUF]. 
KH AMR (a.), wine. The word, although very 
comaion in eaiiy Aiahic poetry, is probably a 
loanword from Aramaic. The Hebrew ynin has in 
Arabic (yfain) the meaning of black grapes. The 
question has been fully treated by I. Guidi in his 
Della seJe pyimitiva del fopoli semi/icl in Memorie 
della D, Acad, del Lined series iii , vol. iii. 

p. 603 J??. 

Arabia and the Syriac desert are, in contra- 
distinction to Palestine and Mesopotamia, not a soil 
fit for the vine; there are, however, exceptions, 
among which may be mentioned al-Ta’if (see 11 . 
Laramens, Tdif, p. 35 sqq.^ M.F.O.B.^ viii. 
146 ry(/.), ghibam and other parts of Vaman 
M ine, probably of an inferior quality, is also 
mentioned in -Madina (see below). Usually, how- 
ever, It seems to hare been imported from Syri; 
and 'Irak; in eaily .Arabic poetry the wine-trade i 
chiefly connected with Jews and Christians. vvh< 
pitched their tent {hunul^ also a loanwoitl fron 
Aramaic) among the Peduins and provided it witi 
a sign denoting its character. In it little orgie: 
weie held, in the company of female singers whe 
often also belonged to the establishment. The winf 
was kept in jais or skins, provided with i 
mouth-piece which was closed by means of a string 
In the days of Muhammad the people of Mekkr 
and Madina used to indulge in drinking wine 
as often as an occasion offered itself, To that 
drunkenness often becfime a cause of scandal and 
of indulgence in a second vice, gambling, which 
together with wine, incurred Muhammad's con- 
demnation. Tradition has not refrained from des- 
cribing haw Hamza b. 'Abd a!-MuUaiib, Mu- 
hammad s uncle, ill a fit of drunkenness mutilated 
Alls camels (Bukhari, SAari, bab 13; 
bab i; Musjim, A^nda, Trad, i, 2; Ma^zi. 
Dab 12; Abu Da'ud, Kharadj.^ bab 19). And the 
commentaries on the Kur’an relate how Muham- 
mad s Cumpanions held drinking-parties which 
caused Aem to commit faults in ritual prayer 
fsee n!-Tabarq Tb/f/z- ad .Sura xiv. 44; Muslim, 

mn'/'l ■. ‘Dud. 44; cf. 45; A.hmad b. 

Uanbal, 1. 185 sq.). 

The prohibition of wine was not on Muhammad's 
progr.amme from the beginning. In Sura xvi. 69 we 


I even find it pidi.sed as one of tlie siens (»f Allah’.'; 
grace unto maukiud: “And of the fuut uf ])a\in' 
trees, and of yc ohiaiii an inehriating 

liquor, and ahso good noLiii-'liintnl'k lUit the Con- 
sequences of duinkcniio-' in.inilc'ting th-im-'elvcs 
in the way just mentioned are said to have coin- 
moved Muhammad to change his attitude. The 
first revelation giving vent to these feelings was 
sura ii. 216*. ^They will ask thee concerning wine 
and gambling {^maisir'). Answer, in imiii there is 
great sin and also some things of u^e unto men: 
but their sinfulness is gieatcr than their use”. 
This revelation, however, was not considered as 
a prohibition. As people did uut change their 
customs and the order of prayer happened to be 
disturbed in consequence thereof, a new revelation 
was issued, viz. Suia iv. 46: ‘‘O true believers! 
come not to prayers when ye are drunk, until 
ye understand what ye say” etc. But neither was 
this revelation considered as a general prohibition 
of wine, until Sura v. 92 made an end to dunking: 
“O true believers! surely wine and mciisir and 
stone pillars and divining arrows, are an abomi- 
nation, of the work of Satan j therefore avoid them, 
that ye may prosper”. 

This sequence of levelations regarding wine is 
the accepted one among the traditionists and com- 
mentators of the Kurban (see Ahmad b- Hanba], 
Musnad.^ ii. 351 Tabari, Th/jb-, v. *58 ad 
sura iv. 46) 

The prohibition of wine may, however, also be 
looked upon from a wider aspect, as Islam is not 
the only monotheistic religion which has taken a 
negative attitude towards wine. It is well known 
that, according to the Old Testament (Numbers 
vi. 3 jf/.) the Nazarite who had wholly devoted 
j himself to \ahwe, had to abstain from wine and 
[ spirits, just as the priests before administering 
; the sacied rites (Lev. x. 9). The Nabataeans, ac- 
I cording to Oiodoru.s Siculus (xix. 94, 3), likewise 
abstained from wine and one of their gods is called 
in their^^ inscriptions ‘‘the good god who drinks 
no wine . Likewise, the abstention from wine be- 
longed to the lule of many Christian monks. All 
this has its roots in remote Semitic antiquity which 
ascribed a demoniac character to wine and spirits. 
The same is true for music, especially singing, 
which is also prohibited by Islam. It is not im- 
probable that negative feelings of this kind may 
have worked together with the motives mentioned 
above, to induce Muhammad to prohibit wine. 

The prohibition of the Kurban has been taken 
o\ei by the doctors of the law; all madhhab's., and 
aho the Shi'a, call wine hardm and the wine-trade is 
forbidden. For an exposition of the .Sjtafi'f view, 
see al-^awawI, ed. v. d. Berg, iii. 241; 

for that of the Hanafis, Fataiud ’^Alatngirl, vi. 
(Calcutta 1835), 604 eqq.-.^ for that of the Malikis 
Zurkani in his commentary on the Mmmtta’ (Cairo 
12^), iv. 26; for that of the Shi'a SharTpi' al- 
Islani (Calcutta 1839), p. 404. Theology reckons 
the drinking of wine among the gravest sins 
{kabair). 

H a d I til has many utterances regarding this 
theme. Wine is the key of all evil (Ahmad b. 
IJanbal, Musnad.^ v. 238; Ibn Madja, AsAriba, 
bab I). Who drinks wine in this world without 
repenting it, shall not drink it in the other world 
(BuWtari, AsAriba., bab i; Muslim, AsAriba, trad- 
73 , 76 — 78 etc.). Cursed is he who drinks, buys, 
sells wine or causes others to drink it (Abu Da’nd, 
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Ashiiba^ l)ai) 2; Ibn Madja, AsAriba^ bab 6; Ah- 
mad I). Hanbai, i. 316; li. 25, 69, 71, 97, 12S etc.’). 


Muhammad aubwers; It is no medicine, it is sickness 
(Ahmad b. Hanbai, v. 292 sqA). And not only 


bab 3), and faith is incompatible with drinking 
it (Bukhari, A^hriba^ b.ab I : Masa i, Ashriba^ bab 
42, 44). It is even inadvisable to use it as medi- 
cine (Muslim, Aihyiba^ trad. 12 ; Ahmad b. Hanbai, 
iv. 3 1 1, 317 bis etc.); and it is prohibited to use 
wine for manufacturing vinegar (Tirinidhl, BuyTC^ 
bab 59; Ahmad b. Hanbai iii. 119, 260 bi.s). 


Another question of jinpoitance arose, in con- 
nection vvilb spirits'. Had they to be considered 
as wine or not' All the madhhab's^ except the 
Hanafis, have answered the question in the 
affirmative sense. They have consequently extended 
the prohibition of wine, in accordance with the 
intention underlying it. Tradition, which is the 


But times will become ever worse and there will ' best soutce for the history of the origin of several 
be people who declare wine allowed (Bukhari, ' institutions, shows that the question belongs to 
Ashriba^ bab 6; NasaT, A^riba^ bab 41 etc.) and I the much debated ones. The standard badith which 
so it will be diunk by the generation of the last | is found veiy frequently iu the classical collections 


days (Bukhari, Ashyiba^ bab i ; Ahmad b. Hanbai, 
iii. 176, 202, 213 sq.). 

The prohibition of wine, although unanimously 
accepted, gave rise to di.ssensions between the 
juridical schools, dissensions which are reflected 
in haditli, in a historical disguise. The discussions 
start from the question; what is wine: It is said 
that, when the use of wine was peremptorily 
prohibited, the people of Madina poured out in 
the streets all that they posse.ssed of the ap- 
preci.itcd liquor (Ahmad b. Hanbai, ii. 132 ^<7.; 
iii. 26, 189 J7., 217, 260 bis; iv. 335 sqb). Ibn 
^Umar declares, on the contrary, that at the lime of 


r^ns as follows (1 pick out Muslim’s version 
trad. 26, because it contains important details): 
„Some men of ‘ALd al-Kais went to the Apostle 
of Allah and said to him: O Piophet of Allah, 
we are a tribe belonging to RabPa; between us 
and yourself dwell the infidels of Mudar, so that 
we can only reach you in the sacred month. Tell 
us therefore what we have to tell our tribespeople 
which will open Paradise for us if we to cling to it. 
The Apostle of Allah answered; I order four 
things and I forbid four things. Serve Allah w-ith- 
out associating anything with him. Peiform 
deliver fast the month of Ramadan and 


the piohibition, there was no wine in Madina at | deliver the fifth part of booty. And I forbid four 

all (Buyiarl, bab 2). Anas b. Malik (ibb) i things: hantain., muzaffat and twHr. They 

says that there was scarcely any wine from ] asked; O Apostle of Allah, how do you know 

grapes in Madina, when the prohibition was I what the tmlfly is? He said; Well, it is a palm- 

revealed; people used wine from busy and tatm- | trunk which you hollow out; then you pour small 
(two kinds of dates). In another tradition (/A, | dates into it and upon them water. When the 


bab 3) wine from fadikh and zahv (two other 
kinds of dates) is mentioned. ‘Umar is represented 
delivering a khutba which was meant to settle the 
question; according to his son ‘Abd Allah he 
said; Wine has been prohibited by the Kur'an; 
it comes from five kinds of fruits, from grapes, 
from dates, from honey, fiora wheat and from 
barley ; wine is what obscures the intellect (wa 
'l-khaniy tna lAhimaya aldakl\ llukhart, Asiriba, 
hail 2). The question lemained, whether beverages 
prepared from grapes in a different way, were 
prohibited. There w'as e. g. a kind of syrup. 


I process of feimentation has finished, you drink it 
I with the effect that a man hits his cousin with 
I the sword. — Now among these men there was 
I someone who had received a blow of the sword 
in this way. He says : I had concealed it out of 
shame befoie the Apostle of Allah. Then I said: 
But from what vessels should we drink then, 
O Apostle of Allah? He answered; From leather 
skins, the mouthpieces of which are smeared 
with pitch. They answered; O Prophet of Allah, 
our country teems with mice so that no single 
skin can be kept whole. Then the Prophet of 


“When ‘Umar visited Syria, the population com- j Allah answered; Even though the mice should 


plained of its unhealthy and heavy climate and 
they added ; This drink alone will heal us. Then 
‘Umar allowed them to diink honey. Then they 


eat them, even though the mice should eat them, 
even though the mice should eat them”. 

This tradition did not meet with general ap- 


said; Honey cannot heal us. Thereupon one of j proval. It is said that the An.sar or other people 


the natives of Syria said to him : May we not 
prepare something of this drink for you? It has 
no inebriating power. He said; W’ell. Then they 
cooked it till two thirds were evaporated and one 
third of it remained. They brought it ‘Umar, who 
put his finger into it and licked it. Then he said; 
This is /i/ 3 ' like camels’ A/a'’ (viz. the pitch with 
which they smeared their skins). Then he allowed j 
them to drink it” (Malik, AsAriba, bab 14). Ac- | 


complained of their difficulty in finding the skins 
necessary for piescrving drinks without their be- 
coming fermented. Thereupon the Prophet is said 
to have withdrawn his prohibition, wholly or partly 
(Bukharr, AsArida^ bab 8; Muslim, Ash’ iba^ trad. 
63 — 66 etc.). In some versions of this tradition 
there occurs the restriction, that all fermented 
inebriating drinks remain prohibited. Innumerable 
are the traditions which only contain the rule ; 
All drinks which may cause drunkenness are 


cordiog to the first chapter of the same kitab^ | All drinks ■which may cause drunkenness arc 
however, ‘Umar punishes a man who had become j prohibited in any quantity {kull mushir haiam 
drunk on tiln'. Juice from grapes, prepared by ; kathiruku li'a-kaliluhti) and this rule has passed 
pressing them only, is considered as wine, favik ■ into many books of fikh (bukhaii, bab 


h. Suwaid al-Hadrainl said to the Prophet: We 
have in our country grapes which we press. May 
^ve drink the juice? He said: No. This negative 
answer is given three limes and when Tarik asks 
■whether the juice may be given the sick to drink, 


60; Muslim, Ashi'iba^ trad. 67 ^ — 75 ♦ Ahmad b. 
Hanbai, i. 145; ii* 16 bis; iii. 38; iv. 87; v. 
25 sq.\ vi. 36 etc.). Of special traditions pro- 
hibiting fermented drinks may be mentioned the 
following. It is forbidden or disapproved of to 
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sell raisins if they are to be Used for preparm,, i 
nahidh (Nasa% Ashriba, bab 51, S^)- It P™’ j = 
hibited to mix together different kinds of fruits o 
so that the mixture should become intoxicating. | 
This tradition occurs frequently; see e.g. Bukhari, , 0 
Ashriba^ bab 11; Muslim, Ashi-uni, trad, id— 29; 
Nasah, Ashriba, b. 4—171 Itin Sa'd, viii. 360; . v 
Ahmad b. Hanbal, i. 276; li. 46; vi. 242, 292. ' 1 

But each of these kinds may be used separately for , c 

preparing a ncm-fennented drink (Muslim, Ashrtba^ ■ 
trad. 81—83; NasaT, Ashriha^ bab 14— iS etc.). 1 < 
It can easily be seen that the difficulty in . I 

this matter was caused by two circumstances. ■ 1 
People were accustomed to prepare from all kinds ! ' 
of dates, from raisins and other fruits, drinks j 
which only became inebriating if they were pre- | 
served a long time and probably also if they j 

were prepared after special methods. Where was | 
the line of demarcation between the allow'ed and ; 
the prohibited kind? Several collections of Iradi- , 
tions went so far as to mention fiabidh among ; 
the drinks prepared by Muhammad^s wives and , 
drunk by him (Muslim, A^fibu^ trad. 79 ^9} i 

Ahmad, i. 232 ry., 240, 287, 320 sq., 336, 355, j 
369, 372; ii. 35; hi. 304, 307, 313 n/ , 326, j 
379i 384 etc.). Abu Da^ud {AsAriba^ bab 10) and j 
Ibn Madia (ArAriba^ bab 12) have preserved a 
tradition on this subject whicii is instructive. I 
translate Ibn Madja ’s version : Says 'AMsha : 
“We used to prepare nabldh for the Apostle of 
Allah in a skin; we to6k a handful of dates or 1 
a handful of raisins, cast it into the skin and j 
poured water upon it. The nabidji we prepared | 
in this way in the morning, was drunk by him I 
in the evening; and when we prepared it in the | 
evening he drank it the next morning”. In an- 
other tradition of the same bab Ibn ‘Abbas says 
that the Prophet used to drink this nabtdh even 
on the third day; but what was left then, was 
poured out. 

.411 thia could, however, not persuade the ma- 
jority of tlie failAA to declare nabhih allowed; 
three of the maJlihab'i as well as the Shia pro- 
hibit the use <jf lutbidA, The Hanafi school, on 
the other hand, allows it, when used with mode- 
ration, for medicinal purposes etc. 

It would take us too far to give here a detailed 
survey of the opinions of the fciAlA's of all mailli- 
hab\\ it would be superfluous, to some extent at 
least, because the more important differences re- 
gard chiefly tialndh only. The following rapid 
survey is based on the Fatawd ‘'Alatiigiri^ vi. 
604 sqq. (cf. Sha‘rani's Aftzdn^ Cairo 1279, p. 
192 sq.). 

Allowed according to the idjmd' is every non- 
fermented, sweet drink. 

Prohibited [hardtn\ according to the idqma^^ 
are wine and sakar of every kind. As to wine 
there are six cases: to drink it in any quantity 
or to make u'e of it is Aaram\ to deny this is 
Aufr\, to buy, sell, present it etc. is Aardm\ no 
responsibility (dinian) rests on him who spoils or 
destroys wine {n:utlifAa)\ whether wine is a pos- 
session (mji'j is an unsettled point; it is nadllis 
just as blood and urine; who drinks any quantity 
of it is liable to punishment. 

Several kinds of products prepared by means 
of grapes {bddkik^ rnuziiissaf^ etc.) are prohibited 
according to the majority {gamma) of the faklA's. 

Allowed, according to the majority of the faAlA’s 
are F/S' (vide supra) or mtithdllath and ttabtdh 


from d.-itcs with the icsirictlons mei.t.oncl al.ovc 
bo is juice from grapes when the im.cess of 
cooking has m.ide to evapm.Ue two thirds. .Mu- 
hamnmd (viz. al-Sh.iibaiu, q. v.) has a deviating 

opinion on this point. i i i , 

As to the p u n i s h in t.* a t of luiii niio aiink^ 
wine, haditji tells ns that Muhammad and Abu 
Bakr were wont to inflict forty IduWs by means 
of palmbranches or sand.iU (Biikhaii, IJudud.^ 
bab 2—4; trad. 35— 37j- b nder ‘Lmars 

caliphate, however, Ivhalid b. al-\\ alid reported 
to him that people were indulging in piohibited 
' drinks. Thereupon ‘L'mar consulted the salmbd 
j who advised him to fix the number of blo\vs_ at 
i eighty, a number suggested by the !yur an which 
I prescribes that those who accuse tnuhsanat ^ of 
I zina^ without being able to prove then accusation 
] by the aid of four witnesses, shall be punished 
; with eighty blow's (sura xxiv. 4). 

Repeated drinking of wine, according to some 
i traditions, w'as punished by death at Muhaminad s 
! Older (Abu Da’ud, lludud^ bab 36; Ibn Madja, 

; Hudud^ bab 17; Ahmad b. Hanbal, ii. 136, 

' 191; iv. 93, etc.). It is, however, added in some 
j traditions that capital punishment in such cases 
{ is not according to the sunna of the Prophet 
(Ahmad b. Hanbal, i. 125, 130; cf. Tayiilisi, 1S3). 

i'he different madkhab's have adopted ‘lmars 
view; drinking wine is punished with eighty blows; 
if the transgressor is a slave this number is how- 
j ever reduced to forty, because in the Kur’an the 
punishment of the handmaid’s zhid' is fixed at half 
the amount of blows with which the free woman 
1 is punished (sura iv. 30). The ^afi ites however 
; chug to the practice ascribed to Muhammad and 

- Abu Bakr; with them the number of blows is 
> consequently forty, resp. twenty (see Zurljani, iv. 

1 42; Nawawi in Muslim, iv. 156). 

s The prohibition of wine and spirits (according 
to three of the four mai/Ahab'd) is one of t^ 

- distinctive marks of the Muslim world; its 
; consequences can hardly be overrated. This is 
I- not seriously affected by the fact that trans- 
tt grcs.sors have been numerous, according to li- 

terary evidence. The piaise of wine, not un- 
common in pre-Islamic poetry, remained one of 
I the favourite topics also of Muslim poets (cf. the 

- wine-songs by Ibn al-Mu‘tazz, Aba Nuwas etc.) 
t and at the court of the Caliphs wine was drunk 
:- at levelling parties as if no prohibition existed 
d at all (see e. g. The 1001 Nights, passim). Even 
i. the common people could not always and every- 
I. j where refrain from their national drink , date- 

' wine of several kinds; the caliph ‘Umar b. ‘Abd 
I- I al-‘.4zrz deemed it necessary to promulgate a 
special edict iu order to abolish this custom 
(see V. Kremer, Culturgeschichtliche Streifzugi ■> 
e Leipzig 1873, p. 68 sq.). 

y Wine has a special place in the literary pro- 
s I ducts of the mystics, where it is one of the sym- 
o bols of ecstasy. In this point they only took over 
ir the language of their Christian and non-Christian 
i- predecessors. As early as Philo of Alexandria ec- 
if stasy is compared with intoxication (see especially 
y his De Vtta Contemplativa). Among the Ibahiya, 
language may have been a reflex of practice ; but 
IS this cannot be said of Sufi’s in general, who, on 
id the contrary, clung to the ascetic methods of the 
s. via purgativa. As to Hafiz’ wine- and lovesongs, 
’s it is an unsettled point whether they are merely 
(4 metaphorical or not. 
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Bihliography. Frey tag, Einkitinig in das 
Siudmni der arabisc/ien Sprache (Bonn 1861), 
p. 272 sq ; G. Jacob, Siudien in voi'islamischcji 
Dichtern^^ iii. ed., Berlin 1S97, p. 96 sqq.\ 
A. V. Kremer, Culturgeschichte des Oricnis, 
Vienna 1875—1877, i. 149; ii. 204 sqq.-, A. 
Mez, Die' Renaissance des Islains^ Heidelberg 1922, 
index , 1 . Goldziher, JMnhanimedanische Sindicn^ 
'• 19—33; do, in Z.E.J/.CP., xii. (1887), 40, 
95 sq.; do., Mn/i. Recht in Theoric und (Virk- 
lichkeit in Zeitschr. f, s'ergl. Rechtssaiss. viii. 
(1889), 408; A. Schaade, Islam und Alkohol 
{Sonntagsbeilage N“, 36 ziir Vossischen Zeitung 
454 , Sept. 7,1913): Nbldeke-Schwally, Ge- 
schichte des Qoruns, i. 1S2, 3; 199, note 

I, 3; Snouck Hurgronje, Verspreide Geschriften, 
gen. index, s. v. wij.x; Th. W. Juynboll, 
buch des isl. Gese/zes, p. 1781-77., 304; 3rd ed., 
in Dutch, p. 172 sq., 308. 

(A. J. Wensinck) 

KHAMS(A) (A.), th e number five. This 
number has a magical chaiacter, from the fact 
that it is the number of the fingers of the hand 
and that it is found in certain Muslim dogmas 
(five foundations of belief, five religious duties, 
five daily prayers, prescribed by the canon). The 
hand stretched out with the palm open and the 
fingers expanded is a symbol that protects against 
the evil eye; in North Africa we frequently find, 
among Jews as well as Muslims, a hand painted 
on the door with the fingers spread out. Amulets 
in this form are made of gold and silver, called 
Mioms, k/ioms by the natives and “hands of Fatma” 
by Europeans. Thursday, the fifth day of" the 
week, is favourable for magic rites against the 
evil eye and is the day chosen for pilgi images to 
the tombs of famous saints to destroy the effects 
of the evil eye. 

Bibliography. E. Doutte, Magic et religion 
dans I'Afrique du Nord, p. 183,326; Lefebure, 
La Main de Fatma, in the Bulletin de la Societe 
de geographic d' Alger, 1907, 4th part, p. 41 1 — 
417; r”- Eudel, Orfev rerie algerienne et tuni- 
sienne^ p. 253? Gouvernement general de I’AI- 
g^rie, Catalogtie descriptif ilhistri d'ouvrages 
d'or et d' argent, fig. 47, 48, 79, 156; Vassel, 
in the R. T., May, 1905, p. 550; May, 1906, 
p. 220; Tuchman, Fascination, in Melusine, 
1897, viii. 58. (Cl. Huakt) 

KHAMSA, Kh amse, the same word as the pre- 
ceding, pronounced in the manner of the Arabs of 
the East, the Persians and the Turks; the name given 
to collections of five poems of which the 
most famous are those of al-Nizami, also called 
Pan^-gan^ “the five treasures” ; Ma^izan al-Asrar 
(559=1164), Khusraw u-Shirin (576 = 1180), 
Leila u-Mac^nun (584 = 1188), Haft-paikar (593 
= 1197), Iskandar-nama (597 = 1201); of Amir 
Khusraw of Dihli: MatM al- Anwar {(><)% = 1299), 
Shirin u-Khusraw, Ma^nun u-Leild (same year), 
Ayina-i Sikandari (699 = 1300), Has/it-bihisht 
(701 = 1302); of Kfjwadjui Kirmani : Rawdat al- 
Anwdr (finished in 744 = 1343), Humdi Humdyun, 
Kamal-ndma, Gul u-Nawruz, Diawhar-ndma : of 
Katibi, unfinished; we have the Gulshan-i Abrdr 
and a Leila n-Ma^nun about 838=1434; of 
DjamI ; selection from the Haft-awrang, and in- 
cluding the Tuhfat al-Ahrdr (886 = 1481), Subhat 
al-Abrdr, Yustif u-Zulaikhd (888 = 1483), Leila u- 
Madjnun (889= Khirad-ndma-i Sikandari; 

of Hatifl, probably unfinished, containing: Z «75 u- 

The Encyclopaedia of Islam, II. 


Madjnun, Haft-Manzar, Shh In u-Khusraw, Ti- 
(between 917 = 1510 and 927 = 1521)- 
of Faidi : Alarkaz-i Adzoar, Sulainidn u-Bilkis, 
Mal-daman, H aff-kishwar, Akbar-ndma (1003^ 
1595), unfinished; of Hasan h. Saiyid Fath Allah: 
to the glory of Muhammad and the four first 
caliphs (of 1038/1628 to 1039/1630). The Khamsa-i 
Nakisa of Molla Tughra"-i Mashhadi is a diatribe 
against five persons at the court ofGolconda. The 
author died at the beginning of the reign of Aw- 
rangzeb (about 1069 = 1659). 

Turkish poetry also contains a certain number 
of works of the same kind such as those of Hamd 
Allah Celebi, called Hamdi, son of Shaikh Ak 
Shams al-Dln, d. 914/1509: Yusuf u-Zulaikhd, 
Leija u-MadJnun, Mawlid-i Main, Tuhfat aFUsh- 
shak, Muhammad lya; of Fuduli of Baghdad, d. 
963/1556 (mentioned by Latifi and Kinali-zade, 
probably wrongly); of the Albanian Yahya, bey 
of Dukagin, d. 983/1576; Sfdh u-Gadd, Yusuf 
u-Zuletkha, K itab-i Usui, Gundjlna-i Rdz, Gulshen-i 
Amuar ; of Mu^idi of Kalkandilen, contemporary 
of Bakki; of BihishtI, d. 979/1572 : Wamik u-^Adhrd, 
Yusuf u-Zuleikhd, Husn u-Nigdr, SuJuil u-New- 
Behdr, Leila u-Madjnun; of Sinan b. Suleiman, 
surnamed AtaJ and son of NewT, d. 1044/1634 
(really only contains four poems, the fifth being 
the Dtwdn of the poet): Suhbet al-Abkdr, Heft- 
khfl'^dn, Nafhat al-Azhdr, Sdki-ndma). The Khamsa-i 
Rumi of RewanI of Andrinople, d. 930/1524, 
mentioned by Sehi, probably never existed. That 
of NergisI is in prose. 

Mir ‘‘Ali ^fr Nawa^i has also collected under 
the same title five poetical compositions in Eastern 
Turki (Catalogue Quaritch, Jan., 1916, p. 23; E. 
Blochet, y. A., 1916, Series 11. vol. viii. 400). 
The name A h amset al-Mutahaiyirln is given to a 
biography of Djami in five parts (Belin, y. A., 
1861, Series 5, vol. xvii. 303). 

Bibliography. Ch. Rieu, Catalogue of 
Persian MSS, Brit. Mus., p 504, 61 1, 615, 
620, 637, 645, 652, 671, 680; E. J. W. Gibb, 
Ottoman Poetry, i. 145, ii. 8. (Cl. Huart) 
KH AMSA (abbreviated from wildyat-i khamsa = 
the five provinces), the name of a province 
in Persia of which Zendjan is the capital; 
Sultaniya also forms part of it. It is a small ad- 
ministrative division, forming quite recently a de- 
tached district of 'Irak 'Adjami ; it lies between the 
provinces of Adharbaidjan and Kazwln and has 
11,480 inhabitants. It appears in the Budget with 
the following statistics: revenue in cash 819,880 
krans, in cereals 10,540 kharwar (of 649 lbs.), in 
straw 9,000 khanvar ; value of payments in kind 
978,638 krans. Local expenditure, including ihe 
remissions of taxation, 19,129 krans. The five 
towns which gave the name of this district are 
Abhar, Farum, Ghelab, Arman-khane and Zerzin- 
Abad. The country is inhabited by the nomad 
tribe of Afshar. 

Bibliograp h y. [E. Dupr6], Voyage en 
Perse, ii. 213 — 214; Jaubert, Voyage en Arminie, 
p. 197; G. Curzon, Persia, i. 437, 480. 

(Cl. Huart) 

KH AN (t.), a Turkish title: originally a 
contraction of Kaghan, Arabic khdkdn [q.v.]; in 
this meaning Kan occurs alongside of Kaghan 
as early as the Orlrhon inscriptions of the viii'h 
century A. D.; cf. the Tonyulfuk insciiption in 
W. Radloff, Die alltiirkischen Inschriften der 
Mongolei, and Series, St. Petersburg 1899, p. 3, and 

57 
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the quotations in the glossary, p. 93. In the Muslim 
period the word lOian seems first to appear towards 
the end of the ivth (x*h) century on the coins of 
the Ilek-Khans [q.v., li. 465] and particularly in 
the vth (xith) centuiy in the texts lelating to tins 
dynasty (cf. the quotations loc. ci/) Not tdl the 
Mongol period is a distinction made betneen the 
Kaghan or Kaan as supreme ruler and the Khan 
as ruler of a separate portion of the whole empire. 

In course of time Kaghan and Khr.kZin were 
completely ousted from the popular language by 
Khan. In the last centuries before the Mongol 
conquest, the Turkish Khan like the Arabic Malik 
and the Persian Shah was used as a princely title 
in contrast to the supreme title Sidtan.^ Sultan 
only retaining the meaning in Western Asia and 
Egypt. In Central Asia in the various kingdoms 
into which the Mongol empire broke up Khan 
was the real sovereign title and Sultan the title of 
each individual member of the dynasties descended 
from Cingiz IHian. In the administrative system 
of the modern Persian kingdom founded by the 
Safawids the Sultan., as governor of a smaller 
district, was under the Khan., who was governor 
of a large proviime. _ (W. Bartiiolu) 

KHAN DJAHAN LODI. An Afghan favourite 
of the emperor Djahangir [q. v.], who called him 
his son (jarzani). His original name was Pir 
Khan, and he was a son of Uarvlat Khan and 
descended from the Dawlat Khan Lodi, who was 
supreme in the Pandjab when Babur entered India. 
Pir Khan 6rst had the title of Salabat Khan, and 
afterward that of Khan Djahan. When Djahangir 
died, he behaved badly, made the mistake of not 
recognising §hah Djahan, and of not even an- 
swering his autograph letter, and sold the Bala- 
ghat of the Deccan to Nizam al-Mulk. The result 
was that he was superseded by Mahabat Khan, 
and though he got another appointment, and came 
to court, he was no longer a favourite, and became 
apprehensive that he would be arrested. So he 
fled at night from Agra with his family and de- 
pendents. He was pursued and attacked at the 
Cambal, and many of his people were killed. He 
continued his flight towards the Deccan, but even- 
tually was killed in Central India in the fourth 
year of the reign of Shah Djahan, to whom his 
head was sent. 

BJJ>liography. Talrikh-i Khan Djahan 
Lodt^ Djahangir, Memoirs^ transl. by A. Roeers 

Elliot-Dowson, 
t Akbari^ 

rpn P- 502; r^adskUnama, \. 

KWN SHANSN, -Lord or Lordl” 
given by the Dihli emperors to their highest oK 
fleer. It corresponds to the Turkish BegUrbel 
I^t was m use m Babur’s time, the title having' 
been given to DilSwar Khan, son of Dawlat Khan^ 
The most famous Khan Kkandn'^ were Akba ”s 
ministers, Bairam and his son ‘Abd al-Rahim — 

...1 1.. 


tiiigui>licd liini-cll b\ In', .idnniii-ti.iine ability; 
on the acce^sloIl u! fini' ^liah 1 .igiiLik [q.v.], 
he «.i^ r.iiM'il III the [iiMtioii uf and eii- 

jojed the ciiiitldLiii.e 111 hi, r.ii.il ina,tcr for iS 
yeai, until hi> tb .ith 111 770 

J! i b It a., j a p h ) .sh.iin,-! .Siiadj \\fif, To’. 

,ikk-i k II H-.d'ah]. (liilil. Iiid ). Calcutta 18S8 — 

i 89I_, p. 6’ sq.].. JII .1//., 394 sqq. 

KHANA (I'.), hniis ilitiiu ihc root hhan^ “to 
dig'\ aspirAted form fium ki:>:.r,an)\ hence: “local, 
a square on a chcN-boaid h i- foun i In numerous 
coml)inatl<J^^ sUch K itn:'-' IZuia, kuttth-kh_ana^ 
“Idnar)": mint:) -I lluui. “lei^Iniental band"; tabl- 
khuna, “kcttletiruni band", in the time of the 
Mamluk Sulplns of L'p-kJia/ia. “arsenal of 

artillcr\". ai'-aikt-KhUr.a, “water-closet", etc. and is 
aUo found in Anglo Indian lubnds such as gym- 
khU/hi^ “>ports meeting" in which gvni is an ab- 
breviation for gy>it/iaslus (Vide. Hobson- jebson^ s.v.). 

(('!.. Ill akt) 

khanbalIk fusually wntten Khan Ilalik), 

the “Khan’s town”, tlie name of I'ekin as 
capital of the Mon^ml Kmperors after 1264 in 
Eastern I'urki and Mon;;ol and afierw aids adopted 
l»y the rest oi the Muslim world and even by 
Western VAxn'tyyc {Ci:nibaliii\ variants in S Hallberg, 

I Extrotm Oriinb dans la littcuitme ct la carto^ 
graphic do rOiCidcnt, (ioteboig 1906, p. 105^^.). 
According to Kashiii al-l>in (cd. IK’rtvin, Tntdl 
I osl. Old. Afkh. Obslil. w . I’crsian text, p. 34 )i 
Pekm (Chinese then Clingdu, 1. e. the middle 
capital) was called Khanbrillk even earlier by the 
Mongols, apparently as one of the chief towns of 
the Kin dynasty (cf. the art OiNciiZ khan) As 
everywhere in the Mongol I'impire, Muhamma- 
dans enjoyed considerable prestige in Kh anbalYk 
I also. MahmOd \'alawac h. Muhammad al-Kh'*'arizmi 
(W. Harthold, TnikcAan etc, i. 139), who died 
theie in Kabd I, 652 (April 21 — May 20, 1254), 
was several limes confirmed in ofiice as governor 
of North China (Rashid al-Din, ed. lUochet, p. 85 
and 309)* On the assassination of the vizier Ahmad 
Fanaketi in 1282 and the events that followed 
see ibid., p. 50S sqq , ; Marco Polo, cd. Vule-Cordier, 
i. 415 sqq. On the town and its situation on the 
Imperial Canal cf. Rashid al-Din, ed. Blochet, 
P* 455 00 the distances between Khanballk 

and other towns by the land routes see Wassaf, 
ed. Hammer, p. 24, Indian ed., p. 12; N. E.^ xiii. 
225 sq. (al-'Umari); Sharaf al-Din Yazdi, Zafar 
Indian ed., ii. 219 sq. The name Khanbalflc 
for Pekin was also retained after the decline 
of the Mongol empire in Central and Western 
Asia and also in Europe. On the five months 
sojourn (Dec., 1420— May, 1421) of the embassy 
of Sultan Shah Rul^ in Khanballk see N. -fi*., xiv. 
320 sqq,'.^ the original narrative, which survives 
in one MS. only (Elliot 422 in Oxford, Bod- 
leiana = Ztibdat al-Tawdrlkh of Hafiz-i Abru, 

390^ so far not been fully 

investigated (brief account in W. Barthold, al- 
Muzaffariya.^ p. 27; M. 1 ..^ p. 107). There was a 
mosque in Pekin even in those days. Khanballk 
is mentioned as late as the early years of the 
xviiith century in an anonymous history written 
in Kashghar {Zap..^ xv, 251). In the reports of 
the Russian Ambassadors of the xvii^h century, 
the form Kambahk (with variants) is used, 
under Western European influence (Ju. Arsenyew, 
Puteshestviye . , . ruskago poslannika Nik. 
in the Zap. Geogr. Obshx, zti old. etnogr..^ x., vip. I7 
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Index. Spafan (embassy 1675) **’‘^*^ write 

P'eJin, under the influence of the North Chinese 
pronunciation ; this pronunciation also explains 
the names in the modern literatuie of Central Asia 
for Pekin (Bacin or Badjln) (e. g. Tarikh-i Aina- 
mya-j p- 24; cf. Zaf.^ xvii. 0188 sqq'). 

Bibliography (besides the references in 
the text) : Ch. Schefer, Notices snr les relations 
des pettples mtisulmans avec Ics Chinois^ deptiis 
r extension de 1 ' islamisme jusqu' a la Jin du 
X Ve specie^ Centenaire de I'Ecole Or. Paris 

1895, p. I — 43. (W. Barthold) 

KH ANDAK (p., a.), ditch, moat. On the 
etymology of the word see A. Siddiqi, Studien 
tiber die Persischen Fremdsoorter im klassischen 
Arabisch (Gottingen 1919), p. 73; it was taken 
over by the Syriac speaking population of North- 
ern Mesopotamia in early times, as it appe.ars al- 
ready in the Book of the Hhnyarites (first half 
of the vith cent.; ed. Moberg, p. 30, 1. 14) in the 
form Kandak. Consequently it may be an Aramaic 
loanword in Arabic. Tradition, however, connects 
its first use in the latter language with Salman 
al-Farisi [q. v.], who, it is said, advised Muham- 
mad to protect Madina in the year 6 a.h. against 
its beleaguerers by digging a moat, a means of 
defence hitherto unknown in Arabia but usual 
in Persia. 

The episode of Madina’s beleaguerment in that 
year has ever since been connected with the term 
khandak or alizab (allies). The stra as well as 
other historical works give different reports con- 
cerning the extension of the moat and the part 
of the town it was meant to protect. Still it may 
taken as probable that it started from the market- 
place and the hill called Sal', and from there 
extended chiefly to the North and North-East, 
partly also to the South. 

The digging of the khandak is often mentioned 
in tradition because Muhammad himself took part 
in the work (Bukhari, Dqihdd.^ b. 33, 34, 161; 
Muslim, J^ihnd.^ trad. 125 — 130 etc.). He is said 
to have hewn a large stone-block in pieces, so that 
flashes of light emanated from it which shone into 
various parts of the world (Ibn Sa'd iii./i., 59 sq-). 
Several lines of poetry in radjaz uttered by him 
or his companions during the work are recorded, 
amongst them the well-known diZ'd' in behalf of 
Muhadjirun and Ansar. For further information see 
MADiNA, MUHAMMAD. 

Al-Khandak is also the name of several places; 
see Baladhuri, Futuh., ed. de Goeje, p. 85 ; Yakut, 
MiPdJam., s. V. 

Bibliography. Sprenger, Das Leben und 
die Lehre des Mohammad.^ iii. 207 sqq. ; Grimme, 
Mohammed.^ Munster 1892, i. 106 sq.\ Caetani, 
Annali dell' Islam.^ A.H. 5, 21—431 ^ J- Wensinck, 
Mohammed en de foden te Medina^ Leiden 1908, 
p. 26 sqq. _ (A. J. Wensinck) 

KHwamDAMIR. Persian historian. His 
real name was Ghiyath al-Din, and he was the son 
of Hamam al-Din b. JHjWadja Djalal al-DIn 

b. IChwadja Burhan al-Din Muhammad Shirazi. 
The historian Mir Khwand [q.v.] was his maternal 
grandfather, and Nizam al-Din Sultan Ahmad Sadr 
was his maternal uncle. His father was for many 
years the minister of Sultan Mahmud of Samarkand, 
who was Babur’s paternal uncle. Khwandamir must 
have been born about 147 5i probably in 
Herat, where his maternal grandfather lived. The 
Haft Iklim., however, enters him under BuUiara. 


His grandfather Mir Kh"and .seems to have been 
originally an inhabitant of Balkh. He entered the 
service of BadP al-Zaman, eldest son of Sultan 
Husain, and was with him in 1502 at Pul Ciiag)i 
and heard him tell of his adventures after his defeat 
at that place by his father, five or six years before. 
After Sultan Husain’s death in May 1506, Kh^an- 
damlr was with Badi' al-Zaman at Maral in northern 
Persia. In the spring of 1507 when there was an 
idea of opposing .Shaibani’s advance, Badi' al- 
Zaman and his brother and co-king Muzaffar directed 
Khwandamir to go to Kandahar and induce Shah 
Beg Arghun to join them He got as far as Herat, 
but delay was caused by the death of Djudiak 
Begam, daughter of Badi' al-Zaman, and also by 
the near approach of Shaibanl, and so he did not 
go to Kandahar. He also once went on a fruitless 
embassy to Khusraw Shah at Kunduz. A feeble 
attempt was made at Maral to encounter Shaibani, 
but the princes ran away, and the gadant 13hu 
’1-Nun Aighun was slain. The march upon Herat 
followed in March 1507, and Kh"andamlr and 
his brother’s son 'Uthman, who was inspector 
(jnuhtasib) for the city, were deputed by the in- 
habitants to interview Shaibani at his camp, and 
to obtain terms of surrender. The nephew went 
and succeeded in having an interview, though he 
was stripped and pillaged on the way. Khwandamir 
remained in Herat after its capture, and he has 
given an amusing account of how he and his 
friends were squeezed by the Uzbegs. He was also 
in Herat when Shsh Ismabl defeated and killed 
Shaibani and took possession of the city in 1510. 
But in 920 (1514) we find him in retirement at 
the village of Pa.sht or Baslit in GhardjistSn, in 
northern Persia (not in Georgia, as Elliot has it; 
see de Sacy on Ghardjistan in Mines de POrient., 
i. 321), where he occupied himself in writing 
his books. He now attached himself to the worth- 
le.ss Muhammad Zaman, eldest son of his old 
master, and shared his fortunes for a while, at 
Balkh, etc. But when Muhammad Zaman was pre- 
paring to go to Kandahar, Khwandamlr obtained 
leave to return to Pasht. He must have afterwards 
settled in Herat, for he was there in July 1527, 
when he left it to go to Kandahar. Nor did he 
stay long in Afghanistan, for he went off to India 
in March 1528. He reached Agra and presented 
himself before Babur in September, and in 1529 
accompanied him to Bengal and was with him 
at the trimohini.f or junction of the Sardju and 
Ganges {Habib al-Siyar, lith., ii. 84, end of 4*'' 
part of vol. 2). Babur died in the end of 1530, 
and Khwandamir afterwards served his son, Hu- 
mayun, and wrote a panegyric on the latter’s 
buildings and devices, which he called the ICanun-i 
Humdyiiniy or the Humayunnama (there is a MS. 
of it in the British Museum), and an account of 
the book, accompanied by extracts, is given in 
Elliot’s History of India., v. 1 1 6). It is commonly 
said that Khwandamir died in 941 (i534 — iS35) 
during Humayun’s expedition to Gudjarat. But 
FarisJjta’s account shows that the death, caused 
by dysentery, occurred on the return march from 
Gudjarat. This was in 942, and Khwandamir was 
alive in that year, and made a chronogram on 
the death of his friend and fellow-traveller. Shihab 
al-Din, the riddle-maker (cf. Bada’uni, Ranking’s 
translation, i. 450). Khwandamir probably died in 
942 or 943 (1535— 1537 )- At 0"'° request he 
was buried in Dihll, near the tombs of Nizam 
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al-Din Awliya and Amir jyiusraw. His age was 
then probably about 6o. 

Khwandamir was a voluminous writer. His first 
work was the Kkiilasat al-Akhhar (or, the Perfection 
of Narratives). It was written in 905 (1499 — 1500) 
and dedicated to ‘All Sljer, whose library furnished 
him with the necessary materials. It is a youthful 
work, and naturally there is little in it that is 
derived from personal knowledge. It is in fact a 
preliminary sketch for the Habib^ but in some 
places, e.g. in the account of the capture and death 
of Yadgar Muhammad it is fuller than the latter 
work. Khwandamir’s most valuable work, and the 
only one that has been printed, is the Habib al- 
Siyar. It was begun in 1521 and substantially 
finished in 1523 — 1524, though he made additions 
to it after visiting India. The Habib al-Siyar — so 
called after his second patron Habib Ullah — 
is a General History from the earliest times down 
to near the end of the life of Isma'll Safaw’I I. 
Naturally, it is chiefly valuable for the author’s 
own time. The best parts are the lives of Sultan 
Husain of Herat and of Isma'll 1 . Incidentally, he 
gives much information about Shaibani and Babur, 
and his account of the latter is the best source 
that we have for the two great gaps in Babur's 
“Memoirs”. He is a conscientious author, for he 
wrote the Habib al-Siyar three times over. He is 
also accurate, and often writes from personal 
knowledge. His great fault is his style. It is turgid 
and rhetorical, like the Anwar-i Stihaili of his 
contemporary Husain Wa'iz, and is sprinkled with 
tags of verse. He bestow’s too much praise on 
Sultan Husain and Isma'il Safawi, and he is also 
sometimes unnecessarily prolix. For instance, he 
writes with wearisome detail of the adventures of 
Muhammad Zaman. The Habib al-Siyar has been 
lithographed at TihrSn and Bombay. Khwandamir 
was also the anthor of 7th vol. of the Rawdat 
al-Sufd'. 

Bibliography. Elliot’s History of India., 
vols. 4 and 5 ; H, Ferte, Vie de Sultan Ho.<sein 
Baikara, traduite de Khondemir (Paris, 1898); 
Mrs. Beveridge, of Babur's Memoirs'-, 

Asiatic Miscellany, vd. i.; F. B. Charmoy, Mim 
de I' Academic imperiale de Saint-Petersbourg, 
ser. vi. t. iii. and viii.; Quatremere, Journal 
des Savants 1843, p. 386—394; Rieu, Cat. of 
Persian Mss.^ i. 98 sq. (H. Beveridge) 
KHANDESH, the region bounded on the 
north by the Narbada, on the east by the pro- 
vince or kingdom of Berar, on the south by the 
Adjanta Hills, and on the west by the kingdom 
of Gudjarat. It became an independent state in 
1382, when Ahmad Fartlkl, entitled Radja Ahmad 
or Malik Radja, having joined the rebellion of 
Bahram Khan Mazandarani against Muhammad I 
Bahmani I of the Dakan, was obliged to flee I 
from that country and established himself in 1 
KAandesh, which owes its name to him and his ! 
successors, who long eschewed the royal title and 
were content with that of Khan, whence their 
principality was known as “the country of the 
Mans The country, surrounded by powerful 
neighbours, was too small to be entirely indepen- 
dent, and Its rulers owed some degree of allegi- 
ance at first to Malwa and afterwards to Gudjarit, 

‘•’ese two states pre- 
served Mandesh from absorption in either. Miran 
iluhammad I the eleventh of the FarukI Khans, 
was closely related to the ruling family of Gudjarat, 


, and elevated to the tliiune of that kingdom 

I I 537 i "‘k'’ Ahinadahad to 

I assume his nevv dii^nity. His promothin encouiaged 
his succcssois m Khandesh to use the title of Shah. 

! The administrative capital of the country was 
! Burhanpur, but the fortre^^s of Asir afforded a safe 
I refuge to its rulers when danger thieatened. Asir 
I was captured by Akbar m i6oi from Bahadur 
j Shah, the seventeenth and last of the long line 
' of Khans, and when prince Daniyal was appointed 
I viceroy of the Mughul Dakan, which included 
j Khandesh, his father bestowed upon the province, 
in his honour, the fanciful name of Dande^, by 
j which it was known, m official rccoids, as long 
j as the Mughul empire lasted, though the newer 
name never displaced the older, and is now al- 
most forgotten. 

Bibliography'. Muhammad Kasim Firi^ta, 
Gulshan-i Ibrahlml.^ Bombay 1832; An Arabic 
History of Gujarat^ ed. Sir E. Denison Ross 
(Indian Texts Series), London 1910, 1921: 
Lt.-Col. T. \V. Haig, The Faruql Dynasty of 
Khandesh (Indian Antiquary), Bombay 1918. 

_ (T. W. Haig) 

j KH ANFU, in the third (ix^k) and fourth 
I centuries the Arabic name for the most im- 
I portant seaport of China, the centre of 
j trade by sea with the western Asiatic peoples. As 
is now generally believed, this town “is undoubtedly 
Canton” (cf. above, i. 842). On the other hand, 
it used to be urged (by J. Klaproth, J W., 1824, 
V. 40 bis; I. Hallberg, V Ext 7 'hne Orient etc., 
Goteberg 1906, p. 213) that I^anfu was not 
Canton but the Gamfu or Ganfu mentioned by 
Marco Polo (transl. Yule-Cordier, ii. 189, and note 
on p. 199) lying much farther north, the harbour 
of Hang-ceU“fu, This idea is refuted by the fact 
that, in the Chinese annals of this period also, 
Canton is mentioned as the most important harbour 
and centre of foreign trade; in 758 A. D. Canton 
was plundered by Arab and Persian pirates (eg. 
E, Chavannes, Documents sur les Pon^kine (Tures) 
occidentauxe, St. Petersburg 1903, p. 173). This 
event is not mentioned by the Arabs. Arabic 
sources (Abu Zaid al-SirafI in Reinaud, Peiation 
des voyages fails par les Arabes el les Per sans 
dam I'Inde et a la Ckine.^ Paiis 1845, ^3 [text]; 

al-Mas'^udi, Muru^.^ i. 303; Ibn al-Athir, vii. 221) 
report the destruction of Khanfu by the Chinese 
rebel Huang-c’ao in 264 (877 — 878) when a great 
number ( 1 20,000 or 200,000) of Muslims, Christians, 
Jews and Zoroastrians perished. According to the 
Chinese annals, Canton was taken by Huang-c’ao 
in 879; in this connection also the importance of 
this town for foreign trade is mentioned (P. Pelliot 
in T'oung Pao, 1923, p. 410). The statements in 
Ibn Khordadhbeh (JB. G. A,, vi. 69, text) regarding 
the location of Khanfu (four days’ journey by sea 
and 20 by land from the most southerly Chinese 
harbour Lukin, now Hanoi) can, as F. Hirth and 
W. W. Rockhill {Chao Ju-Kua, St. Petersburg 
19**1 P- 22; with support from al-Idilsi) observe, 
only refer to Canton. The reading Khanfu (Chinese 
Kuang [ceu] fu) is now regarded as certain although 
the manuscripts frequently have k for f and even 
de Goeje {B. G.A., loc. cit.) was inclined to prefer 
the reading Khanku (for Hong-Kong). According 
to the Arab authorities, the town brought the 
government 50,000 dinars a day (about £ 40,000) 
(Reinaud, op. cit., text, p. 41), After the arrival 
of a foreign vessel, eunuchs were sent to it by the 
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Emperor to pick the finest merchandise (ibid., text, 
P' 73 the road between Khanfu and the capital 
f^umdan (.Si-ngan-fu) took two months to tia- 
verse (ibid , p. 77 and 103). The piince 
i.e. governor of Khanfu, bore the title Dlfit (ibid., 
p. 38; according to Reinaud, note Si ii. 27, 
for Chinese Ci-fu. See also the article china, 
especi^ly p._840 — 842). (W. Bvrthold) 

KHANIKIN, a town in the 'Irak, on the 
Hulwan-cai. The statement that Nu'man V, king 
of al-Hrra, was kept here a prisoner till his death 
by order of his overlord, the Sa^anian Khusraw 11 , 
suggests that there was a fortress here in the 
Sasanian period. The bridge of Khanikin must I 
also go back to Sasanian times; it is built of 1 
brick and plaster in several arches across the 
river-valley. The number of arches is said to be 
,24, each 20 ells wide. At the Muslim conquest 
a battle seems to have been fought at lUianikin 
for a “day of I^anikin” is mentioned in Ibn al- 
Faklh. Under Arab rule Khanikin was a small 
town, which made a poor impression on the tra- I 
veller compared with the splendour of Baghdad, ' 


b. al-Simma, who was killed in the year 9 A. H. 
The latter was bound in close friendship to her 
brother Mu'awiya, both having promised to one 
another that the one surviving would mourn in 
an elegy the one who died first. Al-Khansa'* 
was then a young girl and as the proposal came 
through her brother we may assume that her 
father was dead. It is significant for those times 
that the girl was permitted to consider the pro- 
posal of marriage, and after seeing Duraid her 
decision went against him. She even composed some 
verses against the rejected suitor in which she mocks 
him and his tribe and incidentally mentions that she 
had previously refused another man of the family 
of Badr, who is not otherwise known. After this 
she married a man of her own tribe of Sulaim named 
‘Abd al-'Uzza (or, according to Ibn Kutaiba, Ra- 
waha b. 'Abd al-'Uzza), who was the father of 
her son Abu Shadjara ‘-\bd Allah, who took a 
prominent part in the apostasy after the death of 
the Prophet and did not come into al-Medlna till 
the reign of 'Umar. This 'Abd al-'Uzza probably 
died early and al-Khansa’ married another man 


and was an unpretentious station on the road 
from Baghdad to Khurasan. Ibn al-Mu'tazz praises 
the wine of Khanikin. According to Mis'ar, a 
naphtha well at Khanikin yielded a considerable 
revenue to the state. I.astly the ZuH were deported 
to (the region of) Manikin after their rising in 
lower Mesopotamia had been suppressed in 219 

(834). 

The place was often mentioned in recent years 
as a junction connecting a branch of the Baghdad 
railway with_ the railway system proposed by the 
Russians in Iran. 

Bibliography. al-Ya'hubi, ed. Houtsma, i. 
245, ii. 576; al-Baladhuri, ed. de Goeje, p. 376; 
Ibn al-Fakih, B. G. A., v. 172; al-Tabari, ed. 
de Goeje, i. 1028; iii. 1168; Ibn Ro.steh, B.G. 
2!., vii. 164; Kitab al-Agham.^ ii. 31, viii. 186; 
al-Mukaddasi, B.G. A., iii. I2i; al-Bakri, ed 
de Slane, p, 320; Yakut, MiPdjain.^ ed. Wiis- 
tenfeld, ii. 393; G. le Stiange, The Lands of the 
Eastern Caliphate., p. 6l, 62, 80. 

(P. Schwarz) 

al-KHANSA’ is celebrated as the greatest 
poetess of the Arabs; her proper name was 
Tumadir, daughter of 'Arar b. al-Sharld of the 
tribe of Sulaim, from which tribe originated among 
others the celebrated poet Zuhair b. Ahi Sulnia. 
Her father must have been a man of considerable 
reputation and wealth, for an account preserved in the 
Kitab al-Azmina of al-Marzuki (ed. Haidarabad, 
ii. 168 sql) tells us that her father visited the fair 
of 'Ukaz with his sons Mu'awiya and .Salchr in 
the 35tk year of the Elephant and transferred 
some landed property at al-\Vahida in the Mikhlaf 
of Yathrib to Ma'mar b. al-Harith, the grandfather 
of the poet Djamil, and al-Asma'i says that the 
document then drawn up was still in the possession 
of the descendants of Ma'mar in the time of the 
caliph Harun al-Rashid. Assuming the document 
to be genuine (which I doubt) the brothers of al- 
Khansa'’ 15 years before the Hidjra, in 607 A.D., 
were already old enough to lake part in the affairs 
of their father, but the year of the Elephant was 
probably much earlier than the date generally as- 
signed to it by Muslim authorities. 

The earliest event in the life of al-Khansa^ 
of which her biographers make mention is the 
proposal of marriage made by the aged Duraid 


of her tribe, Mirdas b. Abi 'Amir, by whom she had 
three sons, Zaid, Mu'awiya and 'Amr, and probably 
her daughter 'Amra, who was her youngest child. 

There is considerable difficulty in reconciling 
the chronological data and to arrive at even an 
approximate date for the birth of al-Khansa’, but 
as her son Abu .Shadjara took a prominent part 
in the liidda [q. v.] in the year 13 A. H. and may 
have been 30 years of age we may fairly assume 
that al-l^ansa^ was then between 40 and 50, 
probably even older. Al-'Abbas b. Mirdas, who was 
one of the poets of the Prophet, was certainly not 
her son, but the issue of an earlier marriage 
of Mirdas. Mirdas, an enterprising man, had at- 
tempted with some companions to cultivate some 
swampy ground near a spring, and as a revenge 
the spirits which inhabited that place contrived to 
kill him slowly, i. e. he most likely contracted a 
fever in this unhealthy place. 

The turning-point in the life of al-Khansa’. how- 
ever, was the double bereavement, the loss of her 
two brothers Mu'awiya and Sakhr. Mu'awiya, in 
accordance with Arab custom, went out with 18 
companions to make a raid upon the tribe of Murra. 
He had had a quariel with a man of this tribe, 
Hashim b Harmala, at the fair of 'Ukaz and 
after one unsuccessful attempt he invaded the land 
of the Murrites in which he was slain by Duraid, 
the brother of Hashim. The duty of avenging the 
death of his brother fell upon .Sakhr and he suc- 
ceeded in murdering first Duraid, who had slain his 
brother Mu'awiya and was slowly recovering from 
the wound he had received in the combat; then 
another SulamI killed the former’s brother Hashim. 
Not content with this double revenge for his 
brother, Sakhr continued his raids upon Murra 
till he was fatally wounded by a man of Fak'as, 
an AsadI clan allied with the tribe of Murra. 
He lingered for a long time in his tent, ap- 
parently becoming a burden to his wife, and finally 
succumbed. All these events happened before the 
rise of Islam, but al-Khansa’ lived long enough 
to see the final victory of the new faith and she 
is said to have been reproved both by the ca- 
liph 'Umar and by 'A'isha for her unreasonable 
mourning for her brothers, especially Sakhr. The 
I new religion had no real influence upon her and 
I her poems. 
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Fortunately several manuscripts of her elegies I 
have been preserved and the indefatigable labours j 
of Cheikho have put us in possession of a very | 
complete collection of her verses. Naturally we 
find among the verses recorded in this edition 
many which have become ascribed to al-I^ansa, 
because of her paramount reputation as a poetess 
of elegies, but there is no doubt in my mind that 
we have many poems which are perfectly genuine, 
especially as the tradition of the undoubtedly 
genuine pieces emanates from men of her own 
tribe from whom the poems were collected at a 
very early date. It is significant that in these 
genuine poems we find expressed the true senti- j 
ments of the Djahillya ; there is no mention of I 
a future life; only the blood of the slain demands j 
retaliation and the despair is over and again ex- 
pressed that no one can replace the departed, whose 
many manly virtues are enumerated and extolled. 

Both the biography and the merits of her poetry 
have been critically and elaborately dealt with by 
Cheikho, Gabrieli and Rhodokanakis so that it is 
easy to get a fairly complete estimate of her life and 
work from these authors. Whether al-Khansa’ intro- 


cities of the world iii tlio,o d.'i)^; Mii.slim and 
Christian sources .igiee in saying there were a 
large number of Muslims there, us m.iny as 40,000. 

B ihHo;^ fit f h y. The Muslim source.^ are 
collected in (,)uatrcmeie, J/isi.uu ,/,'j Mongols 
\ de la Porsc par Raschid-oldi/:^ p. L.x.x.wil r</y., 
and in Ch. Schefei, Cooitina'uo do I'Koolo dos 
Languts Oriontah's vrra/itos, p. 19 r,/., 23 s,].\ 
the Christian sources in 1 . llallbeig, Vh.xtrcme 
Orient etc., Goteborg 190O, p. 425 sqq. Cf. espe- 
cially the full de.scription of “Quin.say" in Marco 
Polo, ed. Yule-Coidier, ii. 185—215. On the 
foreign colony in Hang-c6u-fu see also Hirth 
and Rockhill, Chao jfti-kua^ St. Petersburg 1911, 
p. 16. _ (^V. Barthold) 

KH ANZADA BEGAM. I. Daughter-in-law of 
Timur, of high rank and much esteemed by him. 
She was wife of Miran Sh.ah, and when he became 
mad, she went from Tibriz to Samaikand to report 
about him to her father-in-law on his return from 
India. She is mentioned by Clavigo and by Sharaf 
al-din Vazdi. (See Dawlat Khan, ed. Browne, 

p. 440). 

II. Babur’s full sister and five years his senior. 


duced any new features into the marthiya or not is 
very difficult to say, but it is almost certain that 
her verses inspired many later elegists, among 
whom figures her own daughter 'Amra. If we 
contrast her verses with those of other elegists 
among her contemporaries — I will only to men- 
tion Mutammim and AbQ Dlju’aib — , we must con- 
fess that her verses do not possess the poetical 
beauties which are found in them, but we have 
in the contrary in her poems, which are also much 
shorter, a far more genuine mourning; on the 
other hand, there is a certain monotony in the 
repetition of the same thoughts and ideas. 

Bibliography. Noldeke, Beitrage zur 
Kenntnis der altarab. Poesie, Hanover 1864; 
Dlwan^ ed. Cheikho, Bairiit 1889; Commentaire 
sur le Divan d'al-KhansTP.^ ed. Cheikho, Bairut 
1895 ; Gabrieli, I tinipi^ la vita e il canzoniere 
della poetessa al-ffansiP ^ Florence 1899; N. 
Rhodokanakis. al-Hansa'' und Hire Tranertieder.^ 
S. B. Ah. Wien, 1904; Coppier, Le Diu’an 
d'al-KliansiP trad, par le P'ere de Coppier, Bey- 
routh 1889; al-Djumahi, Tabakdt, p 48 and 51; 
Kitab al-Aghdni, xiii. 136 sqq.\ al-Tabari, i. 
1905 sqq.-, Ibn Kutaiba, Kitab al-ShPr, ed. de 
Goeje, p. 197 sqq.-, in addition verses of and notices 
on al-Khansa’ are found in almost all works 
dealing with older Arabic poetry from the Kv- 
masa and the Kitab aLA ghani onwards and 
single poems are found translated in several 
European anthologies of eastern verse before 
the appearance of the edition of the Ditvdn by 
Cheikho. (F. Krenki'W) 

KHANSA or khinsa — in Rashid al-Din, ed. 
Blochet, p. 489: Khinksai; in Wassaf: Khinzai; in 
the lithogr. edition (Bomb.iy 1869), p. 21 sq.\ 
Khitiai; in the Ntnhat al-Kulub of Hamd Allah 
al-Kazwini (ed. I e Strange, p. 10, 7, and 261, 10): 
Khinsai ; vocalised Khansa by Ibn Battuta (ed. 
Defremery and Sanguinetti, iv. 284 sqqP) and 
connected with the name of the celebiated poetess 
[.see the art. AL-tatA.\sA'] — a town in China, 
capital of the kingdom of the Sung dynasty over- 
thrown by the Mongols, Chinese formerly King 
Sheu, now Hang-cdu-fu (cf. above, i. 845a). The 
town IS fieijuently mentioned in the Mongol period 
and described as one of the greatest commercial 


She was with him in Samarkand, and is said to 
have fallen in love with Shailmnl (see Muham- 
mad Salih, Shaibdnl-ndtna, ed. Yambery). Babur 
was obliged to allow the mairiage in order to 
escape from Samarkand. Shaib.'lnt divorced her 
aunt in order to marry her, but he afterwards 
also divorced her as he suspected her of favouring 
her brother. She had borne him one son, Khanan 
§hah, who became governor of Balkh, but died 
young. After her divorce she married a Saiyid, 
Shailclj Hadi, but he, as well as ghaibani, was 
killed in the battle of Marw. The emperor, Shah 
IsmS'll, sent her to Babur. She afterwards married 
Mahdi {Habib al-Siyai , ii. 372, in account of 
Muhammad Zani.an). She died in Af^anistSir in 
1545. ^he had charge of Akbar,her grand-nephew, 
when his mother was in Persia. She seems to 
have been an excellent person, and was greatly 
respected. She delighted in the resemblance of 
the child Akbar to her brother Babur (Gulbadan, 
Memoirs of HumayUn, transl., p. 37). 

_ (H. Beveridge) 

(iCH ARAD y (a). The word kharadi, borrowed 
by the Arabs.,from the administrative language of 
the Byzantine^ — Greek probably: xopityfi*; see 
P. Schwarz, Die Herkunft von arabisch kara^, 
(Grund-^s tetter, in Der Islam, 1916, vi. 97 sqq. — 
^riginally meant the tribute in a general sense 
(just as did dyiMd) to which unbelievers in Muslim 
lands were liablsyn the later A'/W-works the word 
kharadj sometinres still has this general meaning 
fsee e. g. Path alKaiib, ed. van den Berg, p. 620). 
\But by the first century a.h. kharadj — probably 
because it was taken to be an original Arabic 
word in the sense of “yield of the fields” — came 
to mean particularly the tax paid on landed 
property as opposed to the dpizya, which was 
nojv used exclusively in the sense of “poll-tax'). 

yYhen at the time of the great conquests the 
inhabitants of the newly acquired territory were 
left in undisturbed possession of their fields, it 
was, however, ordained that the soil should be 
liable to taxation. Henceforth the inhabitants were 
to pay a definite part of the harvest as a tribute 
to the Muslim treasury and remained bound to 
pay this kfaradp for all time, even if they became 
converts to Islam\(see the art. FAl’). 
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They had been previously accustomed to a tax 
of this kind in these regions under Byzantine and 
Persian rule and the old methods of administering 
it were retained by the Arabs in many details. 
The tribute was paid mainly in kind. Definite 
contributions of corn or other foodstuffs were levied 
on villages or in some cases on districts. The 
Muslim officials turned these into money. Very 
considerable revenues reached the Muslim treasury 
in this way, especially in the first century II. 

At the beginning of the '".-Vbbasid period we 
find different scholars (e.g. Abu Yusuf, al-Khassaf 
and Yahya b. Adam) still endeavouring to collect 
the traditions and legal enactments on the kharadj 
and arranging them in special chapters in their 
books. The regulations regarding the collection of 
the Miaya^ in these d.ays were still a very important 
subject. iBut after the peoples of the conquered 
territories had generally adopted Islam they began 
gradually to drop payment of the ^aradj- It was 
thought that with the payment of the tithe of the 
yield of one’s fields (see the art. Ttshr) enough 
had been done and JiJiaradi in the end fell 
everywhere into desuetudel In the later //7’^-books 
we therefore only find the regulations regarding 
the poll-tax still given in detail, while those for 
the kharadj are only dealt with cursorily or even 
not at all. Only in al-Mawardi’s special work on 
the Muslim system of administration do we find 
the regulations for the kharadj still dealt with in 
considerable detail. 

Bibliography. In addition to works 
mentioned in the article fai^ see: A. von Kremer, 
Cultiirgeschichte des Orients., i. 75 sqq.., 1 75 «/(/.; 
M. van Berchem, Ba propriete territoriale et 
I'impbt fonder^ etude sur I'impbt da k/iarag, 
Diss. Leipzig 1886; J. Wellhausen, Das ara- 
bische Reich und sein Stum., Beilin 1902, p. 
18 sqq.., 168 sqq.-., C. H. Becker, Beitrdge c. 
Gesch. Aegyptens., ii. 83 sqq.^ 1 24 sqq.', do., Die 
Entstehung von ^U’sr- und Harag-Land in Ae- 
gvpten, in the Z..4., 1904/1905, xviii. 301— 319; 
do., Papyri Schott-Reinhardt, i., Heidelbeig 1906, 
p. 37 sqq.-., E. Fagnan, Abou Yousof Ya'-koub., 
Le livre de I'impbt fonder, Paris 1921. 

(Th. W. JUYNBOLL) 

KHARAK. an island in the Persian 
Gulf, the Aracia of the classical geographers. 
In the Arab period the island belonged to the 
Persian province of Ardashir Khurra, and it was 
so still described by al-Balkhi. Al-Mas^udl allots 
it more closely to Djannaba which lies opposite 
it on the mainland. For shipping it was an im- 
portant calling- place on the way from al-Basra to 
India and also to ‘Uman. Ibn Khordac^bih there- 
fore gives a description of it. In his time Kharak 
was 50 parasang from al-Basra, had an area of a 
square parasang and was cultivated, yielding cereals, 
grapes and dates. So recently as the end of the 
xviiith century, Niebuhr was impressed by the sub- 
terranean works partly cut out of the rock. That 
there was a large number of inhabitants and that 
they were Muslims is shown by al-Istakhrl s niention 
of a pulpit-mosque on the island. In Yakut s time 
there was also a place of pilgrimage in Kharak, 
the alleged tomb of a son of ^Ali. The pearl-fishery 
of Kharak is often mentioned. The pearl-beds here 
are very deep; it is therefore natural that com- 
plaints of a poor harvest are made but occasionally 
very valuable specimens are said to have been 
found here. 


In the xviii'h century, the island was for a time 
in the possession of the Dutch East India Co.; 
a certain Baron von Kniphausen planned fortifi- 
cations on the island for them and built a factory 
behind their walls. Later a town grew up in which 
Arabs and Persians settled. The Dutch E. I. Co. 
seems to have abandoned the island at the end 
of 1765 as its occupation proved too costly. 

Bibliography-. B. G. A., i. 32, 106, 107, 
ii. 183, vi. 61 ; Yakut, AliPdjam, ed, Wustenfeld, 
ii. 387 ; Thevenot, Suite dii voyage au Levant, 
Paris 1674, ii. 336 r//.; Niebuhr, Reisebeschreibung 
nach Arabien. Hamburg 1837, ii. 202; do., Be- 
schreibung von Arabien. Copenhagen 1772, p. 
321: Tomaschek, Nearchs Kustenfahrt in S. B. 
Ak. IVieu, vol. 121; P. Schwarz, Iran im Mit- 
telalter, Leipzig 1896 — 1924, ii. 82, 85, 87; Le 
Strange, The Lands of the Eastern Caliphate, 
Cambridge 19^5. p. 261. (P. Schwarz) 

al-KHARAKI, Muhammad n. Ah.mad n. AbI 
Bishr Abu Baku Baha’ .al-DIx. He was brought 
by a Khwarizmshah (Kutb al-Din Muhammad [q.v.], 
490 — 521 = 1097—1127, or Atsir, 521 — 551 = 
1127 — 1156) to Merw and was one of the 
scholars at the court of this prince. He was 
also connected with Shams al-Din Abu ’1-Husain 
'■All b. Nasir al-Din Muhammad b. al-Muzaffar. 
For him he wrote the work entitled al-Tabsira 
etc. (see below). Al-Kharaki died in Merw in 533 
(1138/39). According to al-Baihaki, al-Kharaki de- 
voted much attention to philosophical problems as 
well as to astronomy. 

Al-Kharaki treated of cosmography in two 
works, extant in numerous manuscripts. The shorter 
al- Tabsfra ft ’■Rm al-HaPa deals only with astro- 
nomy while the fuller Muntaha 'l-Idrdhfl Laksim 
al-Afldk (on this see Hadjdji Khalifa, N®. 13,124) 
also deals with conditions on the earth. 

Very lucidly and with excellent illustrations al- 
Kharaki expounds the theory of al-1^5zin, also 
called Ibn al-Haitham, according to which the 
planets are supported not by imaginary circles 
but by massive revolving basins. This 
assumption avoids the difficulty that in the motion 
of a planet the ether is pressed in front of it and 
leaves a vacuum behind it. 

AI-Kharaki's and Ibn al-Haitham’s works were 
drawn upon by later Muslim astronomers and 
cosraographers while those of the West ^utilised 
Ibn al-Haitham’s work Fi Ha'dat al-'Aiani in 
Hebrew and Latin translations. 

Bibliograp hy '. Zaiiir al-Din Zaid al-Baihaki, 
Ta'‘rikh Hukamd' aLIsldm, Berlin hlS , Cal. 
N®. 10,052; cf. E. Wiedemann, Beitr. XX, 
Einige Biographicn naeh al-Bahaiki, N®. 94 in 
the 5. P.k.S. Erlg., 1910, xliii. 72; H. Suter, 
Die Mathematiker and Astronomen der Araher, 
N®. 276; K. Kohl, Cber den Aufbau der Welt 
nach Ibn al-Haitham, in the 5. P. M S. Erlg., 
1922/23, liv. 140—179- (E Wiedemann) 
KHARPIE, one of the southern groups 
of oases in the Libyan desert. The ex- 
pression al-Wdhdt al-Khdr(i)dja recalls the •'Ouau; 
f, i^urkta of the Greek writers, the word Wah 
being a transcription of the Coptic OTA.^. 

The oasis of Khardje consists of a large valley 
which runs from north to south for about too 
miles and averages 12 miles in breadth. Khardje 
was reached until quite recently from Esne or 
Farsliut; from the latter place the journey took four 
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days by camel. A narrovv-g.aiige railway (lOO miles) I 
now connects Faishut with the little town of 
Khardje. the present capital of the Great Oasis. 
In igio the oasis had about 7,000 inhabitants; 
the principal places, besides the capital, are Baris, 
Bulak and Iljanah Dates are the principle article 
of commerce in this region. There are about 70,000 
date-palms which produce the best fruit in Egypt. 
The cultivated area is about 4500 acres, but in 
recent years artesian wells have been dug with the 
object of putting a gi eater area under cultivation. 

It is somewhat difficult to get accurate notices 
of the oases in the Arab writers (see the articles 
BAHRiYE, dakhle; al-i arafra. None of them 
had visited it and their terminology varies with 
their informants; we feel nevertheless that the 
ancient tradition still survived with them, which 
divided the Oases of the Libyan Desert into Little 
(= Bahrlye), Inner (= Dakhle) and Outer (= 
^^ardje). In the notice he gives of them, al-Ma- 
krizi is very hazy, for he repeats practically the 
same generalities for the [Inner Oases as for the 
Outer Oases. One thing that all the geographers 
emphasise is the remarkable fertility of the Oases 
in general. Al-Va'kubi mentions especially the 
lands watered by running water at Khardje, on 
which the grape and rice were grown in addition 
to palm-trees. This impression of great prosperity 
is all that one gains from the fairly long but 
confused text of Ibn Dulfmak: it is crammed 


with names of places. AI-BakrI distinguishes two 
Inner Oases and al-Makrlzt uses the same ex- 
pression, al~ Wahain al- Kh aridjain^ but only when 
he is using an official document of the reign of 
SalSh al-Din. As a matter of (act the oasis of 
iOjardje may well be divided into two distinct 
groups. 

We are badly informed as to how the oases 
were settled in the Umaiyad and ^Abbasid period: 
one kura bears the name of Abshaya (the present 
Minsha’a. the ancient Ptolemai.s-Psoi) and of al- 
W.iliat It seem.s very likely that it was the oasis 
of Kha'dje that the .Nubians ravaged in 339 (=950). 
Ahc Sahh m.ntions, for the end of the Fatimid 
period, the title wall dl-'tvah{it but in the course 
of a notice of the oasis of Bahriye. Under the 
Mamluks, accoiding to Ibn Fadl Allah, to whom 
al-Kalkashandi adds nothing, the Sultan’s govern- 
ment was not at first represented by any offiicial. 
The oases were all granted as benefices (ik^a') to 
officers who admini.stered them as best they could. 
Later the revenues of the oases were earmarked 
for the Sultan’s private purse. 

A description of the oasis of Khardje and more 
particularly of its ancient temples is given in 
Brugsch, yPr/j-f z/ur/; der grossen Oase al-Khargeh^ 

Leipzig 1878. 'ffie Survey Deparlment of Egypt \ivis 

published a fascicule containing a topographical and 
geological memoir of the region (Ball. Kharga Oasis). 

Bibliography. Al-Bakri, Sifat al-Maghrib 
ed. de Slane, Algiers 1911, p. 15; Description 
de I Afrique, transl. de .Slane 2, p. 38; Abu 
•Salih, fob 93 ; al-Kalkashandi, Subh al-A^^3, Cairo 
'331-1338- iii. 393-394; Ibn al-Diftn, A'itab 
Cairo 1S98, p. 1 73 ! al-Makrlzi, 
ed. Wiet, Index, i. 372; ii. 20S; iii. 363; ‘iv. 
351; Isambert, Itiniraire de P Orient Sgvpte 
p. 5*7 518; Guide Joantie. p. 616 — 617- f' 

Ma,spero and G. ’VViet, Materiaux pour servir 
a la peogr de I'Egypte, p. 219— 275 (with a 
very full bibliography). (G. Wiet) 


al- KH ARID or C.iiAil. Ai.-Kii vKin, a v.illey in 
al-Djawf in South .\ralji.i mIulIi cunt.iins one 01 
the few perennial stream'- in Arabia, .\ccordiiig 
to J. Halevy, the river liscs in the Bilad .Yrhab 
near Miira^ in several spiiiigs, some of which are 
hot and contain minerals, andllous at first through 
a plain bordered by low hills .Miout 200 yards 
from its source, it becomes miich broader and 
exceedingly full of fish. The people of ■Shira'^ supply 
the market of San'a’ with fish from the IKharid so 
that it is of considerable import.ince to them. The 
river also iirigates the o.ases of al-Djawf. The 
water is held back by great dams and kept for 
the dry season when it is led off on to the fields 
every day by numerous channebs. The Djaw f owes 
its rich vegetation mainly to the l^arid; it could 
hardly retain its verdure without this important 
water supply. .According to E. Glaser, theie is no 
water in the Kharid until Bait Djihaili; this place 
lies in the extreme north of the Biliid Arhab. It 
drains the whole di.strict of .San'a’, I^awlan and 
Sanhan and is the most important .stream of the 
Eastern Sarat. In the land of Dhu Husain it joins 
the second great wadi of this region, the Wadi 
Hirran, and then flows through the whole of al- 
Djawf. The natives told J Halevy that the Kharid 
after twisting and turning round the Balad Hamdan 
disappears in the sand and only reappears again 
in Hadramawt, a feature which the Kharid, however, 
shares with other rivers of Arabia. 

Bibliography: al-Hamdani, ^fat Qpazlrat 
al^Arab., ed. D. H. Muller, Leiden 1884 — 91, 
p. 81 — 83, 109777, 169; J. Halevy, Voyage au 
Nc 4 iran., in the Bulletin de la Soctete de Geogra- 
phie. 1873, Series 6, vol vi. 36,259. 582—584; 
E. Glaser, Geographische Forschuugen im Jemen 
iSSy., fol. 26r, 123V (manuscript); do., Meine 
Reise durch Arhab und ffasc/nd.^ in Peterm, 
Mitteil.., 1884, XXX. 172 777.; do., Skizze der 
Geschichte und Geographie Arabiens.^ ii., Beilin 
1890, p. 55; W. B. Harris, A Journey through 
the Yemen. London 1893, P- SHj G W. Bury, 
Arabia Infeli.x or the Turks in Yamen.^ London 
1915 ) P- 7 ) 21, 70, 72. 

(Adolf Grohmann) 

KHARIDJITES(A., Khawaridj.^ sing. Kharidit). 
the members of the earliest of the reli- 
gious sects of Islam, whose importance lies 
particularly, from the point of view of the deve- 
lopment of dogma, in the formulation of questions 
relative to the theory of the Caliphate and to 
justification by faith or by works, while from the 
point of view of political history the principal part 
they played was disturbing by means of continual 
insurrections, which often ended in the temporary 
conquest of entire provinces, the peace of the eastern 
part of the Muslim empire during the two last 
years of the Caliphate of ‘All and during the 
I maiyad period, and involuntarily facilitating first 
Mu'awiya’s victory over 'All, then that of the 
'Abbasids over the Umaiyads. 

1 . The Origins of the Kharitjji Move- 
ment, 

Opportunity for the schism was given by the 
proposal presented to ‘Alt by Mu'awiya during the 
battle of Sifftn (Safar, 37= July, 657; cf. above, 
i. 284a) to settle the differences arising out of 
the murder of ‘Uthman, which had provoked the 
war, by referring it to two referees who would 
pronounce judgment “according to the Kur’Sn”. 
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While the majority of army readily adopted 

this proposal, either because they were tired of 
war or because the Kurrjf on “Kur'an-readers” 
hoped there would emerge from this Kur anic judg- 
ment the justification of the furious campaign they 
had conducted against ‘^I'thman which had ended 
in the latter’s assassination, one group of warriois, 
mainly of the tribe of Tamim, vigorously protested 
against the setting up of a human tribunal above 
the divine word. Loudly protesting that ‘‘judgment 
belongs to God alone" (^Id hiikma ilia U-lldht"^ 
they left the army, and withdi awing to the village 
of Harura’ [q. v.], not far from Kufa they elected 
as their chief an obscure soldier, "^Abd Allah 
b. Wahb al-Rasibi (i. 32). These first dissenters 
took the name al-Hdriirlya or al'Mnhakkima (i. e. 
those who repeat the above phrase; cf. R, S. O., 
viii. 789, note i), which is often applied by 
an extension of meaning to the later I^awandj 
also. This little group gradually increased on ac- 
count of successive defections, especially when the 
arbitration ended in a verdict quite contiary to 
what the Kurr^ expected (probably in Ramadan 
or Shawwal, 37 = Febr. — March, 658); on this 
occasion a large number of partisans of ‘^AIi, in- 
cluding a number of “went QwX^'' {J^aradja- 

secretly from Kufa (to which the army had gone 
during the truce) to join the camp of Ibn Wahb, 
who in the meantime had gone to the Djill^a 
country on the left bank of the Tigris, to a place 
which commanded the exits of the roads from 
Ears and the bridge-head, at which in those days 
stood the little village of Baghdadh, which later 
was to become the capital of the empire. The rebel 
camp lay along the Nahrawan canal. It is to 
this episode of the exodus from Kufa that the 
sect of the Khawaridj owes its name (“those who 
went out”), more probably than to a general epithet 
desciibing them as having gone out of the 
community of the faithful, as it was later 
interpreted, probably at quite an early period (cf. 
the name of the Jewish sect of the Phaiisees, which 
Ed. Meyer, Ursprung und Anjdnge des Christen’ 
tums^ ii. 283 — 284, derives from the incident of 
their separation from the partisans of judas Maccha- 
beus in 1(13 b. c., quoting in support of his ex- 
planation the name of the Khawaridj) Another 
name given to those first Khawaridj (which has 
also been extended to their successors and seems 
to be the one which they gave themselves) is al- 
^urdt (plural of Shdri)^ the “vendors” i. e. those 
who have sold their soul for the cause 
of God (this idea is found in several contempo- 
rary verses). 

The extieme fanaticism of the Khawaridj at 
once manifested itself in a series of extremist 
proclamations and terrorist actions: they pro- 
claimed the nullity of ‘^Ali’s claims to the Caliphate 
but equally condemned ‘^Cthman’s conduct and 
disclaimed any intention of avenging his murder; 
they went faither and began to brand everyone 
infidel and outside the law who did not accept 
their point of view and disown ‘^Ali as well as 
‘^Cthman. They then committed many murders, 
not even sparing women. Little by little the strength 
of the Kharidjl army grew by the accession of 
other fanatical and turbulent elements, including 
a number of non-Arabs, attracted by the pri»ciple 
of equality of races in the faith that the Khawaiidj 
proclaimed ‘^Ali, who had so far tried to avoid 
dealing with the rebels, in order to avoid a war 


in his rear so long as he had to face the army 
of Mu'awiya, after the rupture of the preliminaries 
of peace was obliged to take steps to avert the 
growing danger. He attacked the Khawaridj in 
their camp and inflicted a teirible defeat on them 
in which Ibn Wahb and the majority of his fol- 
lowers weie slain (battle of Nahrawan, Safar 9, 
38 — July I 7 i 658) But the victory cost All dear. 
Not only was the rebellion nut at all suppressed 
and was prolonged in a series of local risings in 39 
and 40, but "All himself perished by the dagger 
of the Khaiidji LVbd al-Rahman b. Muldjam al- 
Muradi (cf. i. 284^), the husband of a woman 
whose family had lost most of its members at 
Nahrawan. The tradition that a conspiracy of 
Khaw aridj had aimed at killing simultaneously 
‘'All, Mu^^avviya and the governor of Egypt, L\mr 
b. al-'^As, is almost ceitainly apocryphal. 

It should be noted that the narratives of Arab 
historians on the origin of the Khaiidji movement 
are very confused and contradictory, and seem to 
have lost sight of the real connection between it 
and the arbitration; on the other hand the nature 
and date of the latter are quite uncertain. The 
reconstruction which is given above is that pioposed 
by the writer of this article against the view of 
Wellhausen (followed by Lammens and Caetani) 
who thinks that the I^avi^i rebellion and the 
arbitration are independent of one another and 
even dates the battle of Nahrawan before the 
verdict of the arbiteis. 

II. The Wars of the ^awaridj under 
the U maiy ads. 

The wise and energetic administration of Mu'^awiya 
succeeding the feeble and vacillating rule of 
prevented the agitation of the Khaiidiis from 
breaking out, but it did not succeed in extinguishing 
it any moie than it succeeded in suppressing the 
feelings and aspirations of the Shi^a. Our sources 
mention several risings that broke out in Kufa 
and Basra during the twenty years of Mu'awiya's 
reign (40 — 60 = 660 — 680), but they were promptly 
put down and only served to increase the roll of 
martyrs, the worship and avenging of whom became 
one of the features of the Kharidji movement. It 
is at Basra in particular, under the governors 
Ziyad b. Abihi and his son '^Ubaid Allah, that we 
find most risings and suppressions of risings These 
insunections, of which the most formidable was 
that of Mirdas b. Udaiya al- I'amimi AbU Bilal 
[q.v.], settled the tactics of the f^awaridj, whose 
raids henceforth took the form of guerilla warfare 
and owed their successes mainly to the rapidity 
— which soon became legendary — of their cavalry 
(the names of some of their horses are preserved 
in Arabic works on hippology). They mobilised 
unexpectedly, swept through the country, surprised 
undefended towns and then retired rapidly to escape 
the pursuit of the government troops. The centres 
of concentration of the IHiawaridj were the marshy 
country of the Bata^ih around Basra (cf. al-ba- 
tIha) and around Djukha, on the left bank of 
the Tigris, where their movement had originated, 
from which they could, if defeated, rapidly gain 
the mountainous lands of the Iranian plateau'-,. 

It was only with the great civil war that 
broke out after the death of Vazid I, that in 
the midst of the general disorder the Kharidji 
movement assumed serious dimensions and con- 
tributed more than anything else to render pre- 
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carious the pretender 'Abd Allah b. al-Zubair’s 
[q. V.], hold on the territory that he had at firs-t 
been able to subdue. After the fall of Ibn Zubair, 
it was the Umaiyad governors vrho had to wage 
a hard struggle with these indomitable rebels, 
enemies alike of victors and vanquished. It is at 
this time that we begin to distinguish among the 
!Oawaridj half political and half theological sub- 
divisions the origin of which is not at all clear, 
for the tradition which makes them appear at the 
same time quite suddenly at Basra on the death 
of Yazid has probably altered the real succession 
of events. In any case we henceforth find the 
Khawaridj breaking out throughout the eastern 
part of the empire (Syria was always free from 
them and Africa only knew them under the 'Abba- 
sids) into serious rebellions at the head of which 
they placed individuals who have given their names 
to the Azarika or Azrakts [see azraKites], the 
Abadiya or (better) Ibadlya [see aB.vdites and al- 
IBADIya] and to the Sufriya [q. v.]. Of all these 
movements the most dangerous to the unity of 
the Muslim Empire and the most terrible on 
account of its ferociously uncompromising cha- 
racter was without doubt that led by Nafi' b. 
al-Azrak [q. v.] which gave the Khawaridj 
temporary control of Kirman, Fats and other 
eastern provinces, constituted a permanent threat 
to the security of Basra and surrounding country, 
and which al-Muhallab b. Abt Sufra at first, and 
later al-Hadjdjadj b. Yusuf only overcame — in 
78 or 79 (698 or 699) — after long years of 
eifort which ended in the defeat and death of 
the last and most remarkable of the Azraki leaders, 
the valiant Katarf b. al-Fudja’a [q. v.]. Less ser- 
ious and less extensive and prolonged but quite 
as stubborn as the Azraki movement was the 
insurrection which was called after Shabib b. 
Yazid al-ShaibanI (76 — 77=696-697), 
although he did not begin it but was only its 
most distinguished leader; it began in the high 
Tigris country between Mardin and Xi.sibin and 
its^ object was the conquest and devastation of 
Kufa The partisans of ^abib, who advanced 
only in little bands of several hundred horsemen, 
but who often gathered round them large bands 
of malcontents, sowed terror throughout the “^Irak 
and having several times defeated al-Hadjdjadj’s 
troops were only destroyed by the help of an army 
of picked tioops summoned from Syria. Shabib 
himself perished, drowned in the Dudjail, while 
trying to reach the mountains of Kirman; his 
successors caused a certain amount of trouble to 
the governors of Yazid II and Hisham but never 
again were a serious danger. 

Arabia was another field of l^aridji activity, 
the government of Ibn al-Zubair 


where during 
between the years 65 (684/685) and 72 
their leaders Abu Talut, Nadjba b. 'Amir 
and A b u F u d a i k captured in succession Yamama 
Hadramawt, Yaman and the town of al-Ta if and 
were only restrained by religious scruples ’from 
taki ig the holy cities. They were only destroyed 
after the intervention of al-Hadjdjadj, but they 
left the seeds of future movements, especially in 
the eastern part of the peninsula. 

Owing mainly to the energy of al-Hadjdjadj, 
Khan^ism seemed definitely quelled. Another factor 
contributed considerably to its failure, namely the 
fanaticism and intolerance of the rebels, whose 
religious disputes ended in splitting their ranks 


and sometimes rcMiIted in the removal of their 
ablest leadeis on the charge of lia\ing on some 
occasion failed to ol^^eIve the al"'i)!ule iriecun- 
cilableness of their principles. Another cause of 
weakness may he recogni''e(l in the eternal feud 
between the Arab element ami that of the 
which brought fatal consequences along with it, 
especially among the remnants of the A.'rakis after 
the death of Katari b. al-Fudjaa. Hut under the 
last Umaiyads in the midst of the irreparable col- 
lapse of the cential govcinment, the Ixhawaridj 
again raised their heads, and lesumed their exploits, 
this time not in little bands but in large bodies. 
While the two most serious risings of this period, 
those of al-pahhak. b. Kais al-^aibani [q. v.] 
in the Djazira and the Trak and that of "Abd 
Allah b. Vahya, surnamed Talib al-Ilakk^ and of 
Abu Hamza in Arabia (in the course of which 
Medina itself was occupied), ended in defeat, it 
is nevertheless true that the anarchy which they 
provoked destroyed the eastern rampart of Umaiyad 
power and enabled the U-Vbbasid insurrection to 
penetrate more easily to the heart of the empire. 

Under the ^Abbasid Caliphs, the Kharidji mo- 
vement may be said to be practically extinct in 
the Trak and adjoining regions. Except for a few 
local risings, promptly suppressed, Wiaridjism no 
longer presented any serious danger and only sur- 
vived as a religious sect, without, however, any 
remarkable vitality or wide dissemination. In Eastern 
Arabia, on the other hand, in North Africa and 
later on the eastern coast of Africa, one of the 
principal branches of the lOiawaridj, that of the 
Ibadiya (Abadiya), played an important part in 
politics, and even after this role was ended it 
continued to be of importance from the religious 
point of view. It survives in our day with its 
dogmas, its rites and is special laws (cf. ibapites 
and AL-iiiApiYA]. 

III. The political and religious the- 
ories of the Rh a w a r i dj. 

The Khawaridj, who, as we have seen, never 
had any true unity of military and political action, 
did not have either a uniform body of doctrines. 
Their teachings seem to us like the particular 
views of a number of independent sub-sects (the 
collections of jnilal number not less than a score 
including principal and subsidiary together), some 
of which represent theological schools as well as 
political movements of a collectivist character, 
while others confine themselves to expressing diffe- 
rences of individual opinions among the theorists 
of the sect. One article is common to all: it is 
that which treats of the question of the Caliphate, 
a question which has been the staiting point of 
all the religious divisions in Islam. On this question 
the l^avvaridj are opposed equally to the legiti- 
mism of the Shi^a and the quietism of the MurdjUa. 
On the one hand they assert what Wellhausen 
aptly calls their ‘‘non-conformity” i. e. the obli- 
gation on believers to proclaim illegitimate and 
ipso facto deposed the imam^ who has gone oft 
the right path (this is how they justify their aban- 
donment of '^Ali after his acceptance of the arbi- 
tration); on the other hand they declare every 
believer who is morally and religiously irreproach- 
able to be capable of being raised by the vote 
of the community to the supreme dignity of the 
imamate “even if he were a black slave”. The 
result is that each of their leaders has been re- 
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cognibcd by them as Amir mijiin although 

none of them had, among other things, the quali- 
fication of Kuraishi birth. Consequently the only 
other caliphsi besides their own that they recognise 
as legitimate are Abu Bakr and ^Umar (the latter 
is particularly venerated by them); ‘^Cthman only 
during the first six years of his reign and ‘^Ali 
till the battle of Siffin, 

Another capital article of Kharidji heteiodoxy 
is the absolute rejection of the doctrine of justi- 
fication by faith without works They push their 
moral strictness to the point of refusing the title 
of believer to anyone who has committed a mortal 
sin and regarding him as a miirtadd (apostate); 
and their extreme wing, represented by the Azrakis, 
says that he who has become an infidel in this 
way can never re-enter the faith and should be 
killed for his apostacy along with his wives and 
children. Of course all non-Kharidji Muslims are 
regarded as apostates. Here we have the principle 
of isti^rad (religious murder) which we find applied 
from the beginning of the Kharidji movement, 
even before it had been formulated in theory, and 
which found its completest application during the 
war of the Azrakis. This ferocious principle forms 
a strange but not illogical contrast with the spirit 
of tolerance shown by the Khavvaridj to non- 
Muslims and which in some of their schools goes 
so far as to recognise as equal to Muslims in 
every way those Jews or Christians who will pro- 
nounce the shahada with the modification: “Mu- 
hammad is the Apostle of God to the Arabs and 
not to us.” The tendency to the levelling of the 
Arabs and the Jfa 7 va/i (which was already a result 
of their attitude to the problem of the imamale) 
was pushed so far by one of the theorists of 
Kharidil doctrine, Yazid b. Abi Anisa (founder 
of the Vastdtya)^ that he says that God will reveal 
a new Kurban to a prophet among the Persians 
and that he will found a new religion for them, 
divine in the same sense as Judaism, Christianity 
and Islam, which will be no other than that of 
the SabPun mentioned in the Kurban, 

The same Puritanism which characterises Khari- 
djism in its conception of the state and of faith 
is found in its ethical principles : it demands purity 
of conscience as an indispensable complement to 
bodily purity for the validity of acts of worship; 
one of their sects goes so far as to remove Sura xii. 
from the Kurban (Sura Yusuf') because its contents 
are worldly and frivolous and make it unworthy 
to be the Word of God. If, on the other hand, 
they seem to be less strict than the orthodox in 
the punishment they inflict on adulterers, foi whom 
they do not allow stoning, this is due simply to 
the fact that they do not recognise the authen- 
ticity of the famous verses added by ^Umar to 
the primitive text of the Kurban (cf. Noldeke — 
Schvvally, Gesch. d. Qorans^ i. 248 — 252). 

Outside of general principles and a few parti- 
cular cases, the law and dogmatics of the Khawaridj 
are not known to us in their totality except for 
the Ibadiya, whose survival to the present day 
has preserved in its integrity their religious tradition. 
The Ibadiya represents (as does the Sufriya on 
the other side) a comparatively moderate school 
and their present views, in dogma as well as law, 
have been to some degree influenced by other 
Muslim schools. Attention has recently been drawn 
(C. A. Nallino, A. S. 0 ,, vii. 455—460) to the very 
close connection between the dogmatics of the 


Ibadiya and of the MuTazila. It may also be sup- 
posed that it was the latter which, in certain 
points at least, received a stimulus from Kharidjism. 
What seems beyond doubt is that, as Wellhausen 
points out, Khaiidjism played a very important 
part in the development of Muslim theology either 
directly or by the impetus which it gave to re- 
flection on the problems of the faith. 

Although Kharidjism seems to us an essentially 
popular movement in its origins, we must be careful 
not to think of it as devoid of intellectualism. On 
the contrary, the very radicalism of its theories 
must have exercised an attraction on many culti- 
vated minds, much as similar doctrines have done 
in other times and countries. It is particularly at 
the time of the early ^Abbasids, under the influence 
of and at the same time in opposition to the 
refined and sceptic culture of the period, that we 
find many scholars and men of letters who were 
thought to cherish KhaiidjI views, without this 
preventing their frequenting high society and 
enjoying the favour of the court. The best known 
of these Khawaiidj sud rosa was the famous philo- 
sopher Abu ^L'baida Ma'^mar b. al-Muthanna [q.v.], 
i*egardiDg whose fanaticism, in conversation at 
least, a rather piquant anecdote is recorded by 
Ibn IGiallikan (i. 107 of the 1310 edition; the 
poetic quotation should be corrected from the 
Amdll of al-Murtada, iii. 88 — 89). Poetry and 
eloquence were also cultivated among the Khawaridj, 
which is explained by the fact that the majority 
of their leaders, especially in the early days, be- 
longed to the Beduin element in the military camps 
of Kufa and Basra. Collections were compiled 
of the kJiHtab pronounced by the l^aridji leaders, 
and what survives of them, besides giving an ex- 
cellent idea of their views, gives us a fairly high 
opinion of their oratorical talent We also possess 
numerous fragments of their poetry (which had also 
been collected in particular dlwans)^ especially of 
those of 'Imran b. Hittan [q. v.] (who is at the 
same time considered one of the founders of the 
I^aridji fikh). A long list of IQiaridji orators, 
poets and jurists was prepared by Djahiz, Bayan^ 
1313 A. H. edition, i. 131 — 133, ii. 126 — 127. 

The wars of the KharidjTs had been recorded 
from the beginning of Arabic historiography in 
several works which have not come down to us 
in their entirety; we know, however, the sub- 
stance of the more important among them, the 
authors of which were Abu Mikhnaf, AbQ 'Ubaida 
and al-Mada'ini from the extracts which have been 
preserved in the historical sources given below. 

Bibliography', Sections I — II : al-Mubarrad, 
al-Kamil,^ ed. Wright, passim (scattered through- 
out this work, in no sequence or order, are 
abundant literary ad historical references to our 
subject; they have been translated by O. Rescher, 
Die KharidschitenkapiUl axis dcm Kamil,, Stutt- 
gart 1922); al-Tabari, ed. de Goeje, i. 3341 
ii. passim ; al-Baladhuii, Ansdb al-Ash/ a/, B. S 6?., 
vi. 488 — 497 (resume and specimens of the text 
for the period of the caliphate of 'All: enata: 
ibid.,, p. 925); do., ed. Ahlwardt, p. 78 — q6, 
125 — 151 (for the period of the caliphate of 'Abd 
al-Malik); al-Mas'Qdl, Alurudj, cd. Barhicr de 
Meynard, vols iv. — s\.,^passim-^ 1 .. Aumz/i 

deir Islam,, ix. 541 —556, x. 76 — 151 , 168 — 195, 
and passim (translation by the author of this article 
of the historical texts for the period of the 
caliphate of 'All and of other material relating 
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to the Khawaridj, taken from the collectionb of 
Hadith, etc.) 5 do., Chronograplua Islamka^ i.; 
R. E. Briinnovv, D'u Charidschiten utiter den 
ersten Omayvaden^ Leiden 1884; J. Wellhausen, 
Die religios-politischen Oppositionsparteien im 
alien Islam. I. Die Chavarig (AS/i. G. IF. Gott.^ 
New Series, 1901, v. 2^ H. Lammens, Lc caliphat 
de Moravia (reprint from the M. F. 0 . />.), 
p. 125 — 140; G. Levi Della Vida, F.S.O.., iQiSi 
vi. 474 — 488. 

Section II: al-Stjahrastani, al-Milal wa d-Nihal.^ 
ed. Cureton, p. 85 — 103 (transl, Haarbrucker, 
Religionsparteien und Fhilosophensckulen , p. 
128 — 156); Ibn Hazm, al-Fasl ji V-A/iVa/, Cairo 
1320, iv. 188 — 192- 'Ahd al-Kahir al-Baghdadi, 
al-Fark baina 'l-Firak., Cairo 1328, very defective 
edition, p. 54 — 92 and 263 — 265 (very un- 
satisfactory translation by K. Ch. Seelye, 
Moslem Schisms and Secis.^ Columbia University 
Oriental Series.^ vol. xv., New-York 1919, i. 
74 — 115)1 I* Goldziher, Vorlestingen tiber dot 
Islam‘S., Heidelberg 1925, p. 191 — 196 (first 
ed., p. 204 — 208; French transl* by F. Arin, 
p. 159—164). 

Section III; M. Th. Houtsma, De strijd over 
het Dogma in den Islam tot op al-AshPari.^ Leiden 
1875; 1 . Goldziher, Vorlestingen tiber den Islaniy 
Heidelberg 1910, Index. 

(G, Levi Della Vida) 

KHwarizM or KhIvva, a country on the 
lower course of the Amu-Darya [q. v ]. 
Being a fertile delta area, Khwarizm must from 
the earliest times have been of importance for the 
development of civilisation in Central Asia; in spite 
of the objections made by Nbldeke ( 2 . D. M. (?., 
Ivi. 434 ry.), J. Marquart’s view {Eransahr^ Berlin 
1901, p. 155) that “the much contested Airyanem- 
waedjo, the home of the Awesta, is identical with 
IGi“'arizm , has much in its favour. According to 
Herodotos (lii, 117), the valley of the river Akes, 
which was of international importance, before Persian 
rule belonged to the ]^''arizmis, from which it may 
be deduced that the ancient h^varizm was even 
then of some importance in the history of Cential 
Asia. According to Hekataios (Fragm. 172 and 173), 
the land of the “Chorazmians’’ lay east of Parthia; 
the capital is called Chorasmia (Xopaa-jiz/;)) Ac- 
cording to Herodotos (vii. 66), Parthians and 
Chorasmians formed one division in the aimy 
of Xerxes under a common leader. Whether, as 
Herodotos (iii. 93), says, Chorasmia was combined 
to form one satrapy not only with Parthia but 
also with Sogdiana and Aria, is more than doubtful. 

In the time of Alexander the Great the 
^“ arizmls were no longer subjects of the Persians 
but had a king of their own; how and when the 
Persian yoke was cast off is not known. According 
to xVrrian (iv. 15, 4—5), Alexander received in Bactria 
m the spiing of 328 a visit from the Chorasmian 
King Iharasmanes, who appeared with a train of 
1500 horsemen. The latter is said to have claimed 
that his territory stretched to the west as far as 
Colchis on the Black Sea. Curtins (viii. i g) only 
mentions an embassy from the Chorasmian king 
whom he calls Phrataphernes. 

Nothing is known of the later political history 
of h^'varizm down to the eighth century a. d., 
and the geographical situation is equally uncertain 
According to Ptolemy, the Chorasmians lived on 
the east bank of the Oxus, which corresponds to 
the situation of the later capital Kath [q. v.] or 


Kat (the motlcin niiiiN of ^Jiatkh 'Abbas Wall); 
oil the other hand the oIdc^c (.'hinc''e name (given 
in the “Annals of ilic Lailiei I!an"jfoi Kh^'arizrn, 
Vue-Kien, ''Uggests the town ol (iuigfindj (now 
Kunya-L’rgeno). zVccording to the native tiadition 
given by al-Kiruni {Athar., ed. Dachau, p. 35), 
Fir or Fil, the citadel of Kaih. was not built till 
616 of the Seleucid era (304 zV. D. '. 'I'he statements 
of al-Birunl and the latei notices leail to the con- 
clusion that the later Muhammadan idea (Ibn al- 
Athir, ed. Tornberg, ix. 267J of an ancient Kh^'arizm 
on the Balkhan near the Caspian Sea is not in 
keeping with the facts. 

What al-Biilini lelL us about the beginnings ol 
civilisation in I^«arizm 9S0 years before the 
Seleucid era (1292 11. C.), of the coming of Siyawush 
and the founding of the rule of his son Kai- 
IGiusraw 92 years later (i. e. 1200) and regarding 
the descent of the local dynasty from this hero 
of the national epic is, of course, quite legendary. 
His statements regarding the genealogy of this 
dynasty cover the period from 304 to 995 a. d. 
We are told what princes ruled in the time of 
Muhammad’s mission, and which was installed by 
Kutaiba b. Muslim after the conquest of the land 
about 93 (712). The son of this ruler is called 
Shawushfar. In the Chinese annals of the Tang 
dynasty (T’ang-sliu) an embassy sent to China in 
751 hy Shao-she-fen, the king of lOi^arizm, is 
mentioned (E. Chavannes, Documents sur les Turcs 
occidentatix^ St. Petersburg 1903, p. * 45 ); this 
agreement confirms the reliability of al-Biruni’s 
account; very improbable on the other hand is 
what he tells us {op. cit.., p. 36, 2 and p. 48, 13) 
of the massacre of scholars and priests and the 
burning of hooks. His references to the calendar 
and the festivals of the Kh'''arizmis show that in 
I^''arizm down to the viiph and among the Zoro* 
astrians to the xith century a. n. a very ancient Iranian 
culture had survived. These Zoioastrians were at 
that time (1. e in 1000 a. d, when the Chronology 
was written) no longer zealous adherents of their 
faith, and had only some knowledge of the external 
rites of their religion. Resides Zoroastrians there 
were also Christians in Kh^arizm ; the latter belonged 
not to the N'estorian Church like most Christians 
in Persia and Central Asia, but were Greek Orthodox 
(Melkites; cf. al-Biruni, f?/. p. 288,15). Adherents 
of other religions, e.g. Jews, are not mentioned, 
although ^’^’arizm appears in the well known “list 
of cities ’ (on which see Grundr. d, Iran. Phil..^ 
ii. 1 18, and Marquart, Eransahr.^ p. 7) as a foun- 
dation of prince Narses, son of Yezdegerd I (399 — 
42 o)aDd his Jewish wife. Whether, as K. Inostrancev, 
{Ziirn, Min. Narodn. Frosveshc..^ I 9 iit N®. 2, p. 
293 assumes, the Ahbar mentioned by al-Tabari 
(iii. I237i 17) were Jews is, to say the least, doubtful 
(cf. the expression Ahbdr al-Nasard in al-Tabari, i. 
840, i^). An idea of the Iranian dialect spoken in 
Kh'''arizm may be gathered from the expressions 
relating to the calendar, names of festivals, etc., 
given by al-Biruni; a few words are quoted in 
other sources, like ghdw khowdra.^ meaning “cattle- 
food” in al-Ista^ri, p. 301 ; pevend meaning “bread” 
in Yakut, ii. 488, 15, from Ibn Fadlan. Khwarizmi 
is described by the Arabs as a particularly un- 
intelligible language for the inhabitants of other 
countries (al-Istakhrl, p 304 below; al-MukaddasI, 
335 i ^)- 1*1 the yth (xithj century written documents 
in this language still existed (al-Baiha^i, ed. Mor- 
ley, p. 842). 
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In the history of the conquest, mention is 
made, in addition to the strongly fortified capital (like 
al-Birunl, al-Tabari also mentions three fortresses) 
of the town of Hazarasp and of Khumdjird not 
mentioned again later, where a brother of the king 
ruled. After the conquest, according to al-lliruni, 
only the regal title (^rjiahlya) remained in heredi- 
tary possession of the native princes; the real 
power (yt'ilaya) was sometimes in their hands and 
sometimes in the hands of others. In no (728) 
mention is made of a rising of the people of Kurdar 
(near the Sea of Aral) (al-Tabari, ii. 1525). In Gur- 
gandj (Arabic Djurdianlya) arose a separate kingdom 
independent of the l^'' a|-i2nashah ; nothing is known 
of the genealogy of these chiefs and the origin of 
their rule. The statement of Ibn Fadlan, misunder- 
stood by Yakut (ed. Wiistenfeld ii, 484, 13) only 
shows that Gurgandj no longer belonged to ICh'varizm 
by 922. In 385 (995) the ruler of Gurgandj, 
Ma^mun b. Muhammad, succeeded in overthrowing 
the old dynasty, placing its lands under his rule 
and thereby restoring the political unity of Khwarizm. 
The title Kh"arizmshah passed to the ruler of 
Gurgandj. 

Ma’mun died in 387 (997); he w'as succeeded 
in turn by his two sons, Y\li and Ma’mun II ; j 
an Arabic inscription of the latter has been found j 
in the ruins of Gurgandj (recording the erection I 
of a minaret) of the year 401 (loio/ti) (published I 
by N. Katanow, Zapiski vast, otd, arM- obskt.-, I 
xiv. 015 rt/</.). The rebellion of this king’s army | 
when he had Sultan Mahmnd’s name introduced into 
the khutba on the latter’s demand, his assassination 
and the resultant conquest of Kh'varizm by Mahmud 
in Safar, 408 (July, 1017), are fully dealt with by 
al-BaihakI (ed. Motley, p. 838 sqq ) following a lost 
work of al-Biruni (cf. W. Barthold, Turkestan ii. 
289 sqqP^. Rule over Khtvgrizm. with the title 
of 1 ^" arizmshah, passed to Altuntash, who was 
appointed by Mahmud ; on him and his sons to 
the fall of this dynasty in 432 (1041) see the 
article ai.tUntAsh The victor, Shah Malik, 
ruler of Djand, was overthrown two years later 
by the Seldjuk prince (this is the right pro- 
nunciation in Mahmud Kashghari, Dltvan Lughat-i 
Turk^ i. 397 ; the Arabic spelling SaldjOk does 
not correspond to the Turkish pronunciation) 
Caghri Beg [q. v.]. IGj'rarizm remained under the 
sovereignty of the Seldjuk dynasty till the death , 
of Sultan Sandjar (q. v.,) in 552 (1157) with a | 
few interruptions during the reign of this. 

A new dynasty was founded in Kh"arizm in the j 
last years of the xith century A. D. by Kutb al-Din | 
Muhammad [q. v.] to whom the administration of j 
the country had been entrusted, first by the governor 1 
of Khurasgn and later by Sultan Sandjar. On his I 
son Atstz, the founder of the power of his house, | 
see the article. AtsJz remained till his death, in 1 
name at least, the vassal of Sultan San^ar and | 
had also to pay tribute to the Kara-IGjitai [q. v.]. \ 
Under the next rulers Il-Arslan (nsb — H72), 
Tekesh (1172-1200) and Muhammad (1200-1220) 
Kh'rarizm gradually attained the position of a great 
power. The last ruler of Persia of the Seldjuk line, | 
Toghrul, fell in battle against Tekesh in 590(1194). ! 
Henceforth the Kh^arizmshah could regard himself , 
as the successor of the Seldjuk Sultans in their : 


Muhammad's empire stietched from the right bank 
of the Sfr-Darya to the mountain passes between 
Iran and the Tigris valley; in the south his suze- 
rainty was acknowledged even in the Arabian 
peninsula (in 'L'man). The capital of Kh'rarizm 
was in those days one of the most splendid cities 
j of the east. The country was probably already 
I turkicised by then; we find geographical place 
I names in Turkish mentioned, e g. the .Su-Kara 
canal (Ibn al-Athir, xii. 122) or Kaia-Su (ThAi^aZ'-; 
Nasiri^ transl. by Raverty, p. 474). 

The rise of Khv'arizm, for the first and last 
I time in the history of the country, to the position 
I of a first-class power is probably connected 
with the development of its wide trading connec- 
tions, already mentioned as early as al-lstakhri (i?. 
G. -d., p. 304 sq^. Muhammad's attempt to utilise 
these commercial connections for his political ad- 
vantage led to a war between him and Cingiz 
Khan (q. v.) and the fall of his empire. Gurgandj, 
abandoned by all the members of the dynasty, 
fell in Safar, 618 (April, 1221), after a stubborn 
defence; the whole population is said to have 
been massacred or drowned in the waters of the 
Amu-Darya. 

After this, Kh^'arizm belonged for over 140 
years to the kingdom of the Golden Horde, only 
the southern paits with Kath and Khiwa be- 

longed to the Ceaghatai empire (q. v.). Gurgandj, 
called Urgent by the Mongols and Turks, was 

rebuilt on another site a very few years after the 
conquest (Ibn al-Athir, ed. Tornberg, xii. 323), 
i and is described in 1333 by Ibn Battuta (ed. 

I Defremery and Sanguinetti, iii. I sqq.^ and in 1340 

by Balducci Pegolotti (in H. Yule, Cathay and the 
IVay Thither^ ii. 279 sqqP) as a populous and 

splendid commercial town; it was probably the 
most important emporium on the land route from 
Eastern Europe to Eastern Asia. Arts and learning 
flourished in keeping with its economic prosperity; 
in this respect Kh"arizm was “the rendezvous of 
the most distinguished men in the world” {tnad^ma'' 
a’^yan-i djihan^ in 'Abd al-Razzak Samarkand!, 
Matin'^ al-Sabdain^ MS. of the University of .St. 
Petersburg, N”. 157, fol. 73a). The teaching of 
the Mu'taziils brought to Kh'rarizm in the T*h (xith) 
century (cf. I. Goldziher in Islam^ iii. 220 sqq.') 
had numerous adherents there as late as the se- 
cond half of the viiith fxivth) century, when there 
had long been no MiZtazila left in Western Asia. 
(On the MiZtazila in Kji"arizm cf. Ibn Battuta, 
iii. 8, and Ibn 'Arab-shah, Cairo 1285, p. l8; 
there also on the excellence of the musicians of 
Kh"arizm). The buildings of this century surviving 
in the ruins of Old Urgenc are among the finest 
in Central Asia, notably the tomb of Tura Beg 
Khanim (mentioned by Ibn Battuta, iii. 4, 9, 14), 
wife of the governor Kutlu Dumur. The Ak SarSi 
in Kash at a later date was built for Timur by 
Kh’rarizm! craftsmen {ustadan-i Kby^arizml'^ see 
Matla’^ al-Sa^dain.^ f. 73 *’)- 

Shortly after 1360 there arose in Kh'rarizm an 
independent dynasty known as Sufi of the family 
of the Kungrat. These rulers struck small anony- 
mous gold coins bearing only the inscription al- 
mulk lilldhi. The earliest of these coins are of 
the year 765 (1363/4), the latest of the Khans of 


dominion over Western Asia, and even assert such , the Golden Horde of 762 (1360/1). The founder 
claims against the caliph himself The yoke of the j of the line, Husain Sufi, took Kath and lUirwa 
Kara-Khitai was only finally cast off by Muhammad’s ; from the Caghatai, whereupon Timur declared war 
victory over the last Gurkhan in 607 (1210). ^ on him; only after several campaigns did Timur 
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succeed in 1379 in conquering Kli''urizm. During 
the wars between Timur and Tokhtami^ the ICh"a- 
rizmis were allied with the latter; corns weie 
struck in Kh"arizm as early as 785 (1383/4) with 
the name of this Khan. In 138S Kh"’arizm, where 
Tokh tarnish had left a prince of his own house 


the iv>l' [xd> centuiy]), w.i-. jjruij.ilil) , like K-Tth, a 
prc-Muhammad.in setileinent In \.“ikiit\ tune the 
people of Khivva were Shall is, while the Khwa- 
rizmis as a rule were elseuheie llanafis. I’ahlawan- 
Ata Mahmud (d. 722 = 1322) wliose tomb is 
mentioned by Abu 'l-tdiazi (text, p. 260) is still 


and a representative of the native dynasty, Sulai- j regarded as the local saint of Khiua. Khiwa first 
man Sufi, was reconquered by Timur. The capital j appears as capital in the second half of the reign 
Urgenc (frequently, like Kath before it, called of 'Arab Muhammad (1603 — 1023); when the left 

arm of the river dried up (cf. aliove, 1. 342h), 
L’rgenc must have become gradually deserted; in 
Urgenc arose about 20 miles N.E. of 
Khivva; the inhabitants of the old commercial city 
were settled there, and their descendants made the 
new Urgenc the most important centre of trade in 
Khivva. A new Wazir arose at a later date farther 
down the river, also on the left bank. The an- 
cient capital Kath on the right bank had also to 
be abandoned on account of the drying up of the 
channel that affected it. The Khan Anusha (1663 — 
1687) had the modern Kath or Kat reliuilt on the 
left bank of the river about 20 miles below N'evv- 
Urgenc. In the year 1092 (1687) the Shahabad 
c.anal was made by order of the same Oian, one 
of the most important canals of modern Khiwa 
(after of the conquest Meshed the Kh.an had 
taken the title Shah). In the xii'h (xviiith) cen- 
tury the principality of the Kh.in of Khiwa is 
frequently called Besji-Kara (“five fortresses”); the 
names of the towns which make up the five are 
differently given. The “island” (Turk, ol/ii/., i. e. 
the delta area proper of the Sea of Aral, which 
takes its name from them; cf. i., 420) is also 
separated politically from Khiwa. 

After the extinction of the dynasty the Ina^ 
(i.e. the senior of the tribe and military chief) of the 
Kungrat tribe was generally the real ruler. The 
throne was occupied by descendants of Cingiz Khan, 
summoned from the steppes; their rule was only 
nominal and with a few exceptions they were soon 
sent back home again and replaced by another 
nrincpi ‘■Abd sl.U'n.T™ n..i.v,:v..: /-.i c-u-r-- -d--:- 


Khwarizm after the country) , was sacked and 

levelled to the ground, and barley sown on its 

site. Khwarizm never recovered from the blow. In | 1645 a new 
1391 Timur had a part of the town in the “Kaan’s 
quarter” (this quarter was considered the property 
of the Caghatai Khans) rebuilt but the town 
remained limited to this quarter. 

In the ix*h (xvth) century Khwarizm was some- 
times in the possession of the Khans of the Golden 
Horde and sometimes under Timurids. A member 
of the native dynasty, 'Uthman b. Muhammad .Sufi, 
is mentioned in 868 (1464) as a vassal of I^an 
Mustafa. The town of Wazir was founded by this 
Khan below Urgenc, but Khwarizm seems at this 
time to have lost any importance in the social 
and economic life of Central Asia. Under the Ti- 
murid bultan Husain, Cin .Sufi is mentioned as 
governor of Khvarizm; in gii (1505) the country 
passed to Shaibani, the founder of the Ozbeg 
kingdom in Ma w’ara^ al-Nahr (cf. the art. Bukhara). 

In the year 916 (1510) after Shaibani had 
fallen in the battle of Marw, Kh“*arizm became 
united to Persia for a short time ; soon afterwards 
the Persian governor was driven out by Sharif 
Sufi, but the latter could not hold out against 
the Ozbeg conqueror. A separate branch of the 
line of Ojaei, only remotely connected with the 
conquerors of Bukhara and Samarkand, now es- 
tablished them.selves in Kh“arizm (according to 
Abu ’ 1 -Ghazi, ed. Dcsmaisons, St. Petersburg 
1871/74, text p. 197, as early as the year of 
the Sheep = 1511; the year of the Hidjra as 
given there is certainly wrong). The rule of 
this dynasty lasted till 1106 (1694/5). Only two 
rulers of Bukhara, ‘Lbaid Allah b. Mahmud in 1538 
and Abd Allah b. Iskandar [q. v.] in 1593 and 
^595^98, above, succeeded in incorporating 
Khwarizm in their kingdom for short periods. Civi- 
lisation among the Ozbegs in those days was in 
Kh'variztn at an incomparably lower level than in 
Ma^wara’ al-Nahi\ It is a significant fact that the 
^an Abu ’ 1 -Ghazi (1645/63) had to write the 
history of the land himself as none of his subjects 
had the neces.sary education to do so (Abu ’l-Ghazi, 
text, p. 2). Even the holders of the most important 
civilian offices in the state, the vizier (later called 
Me/iter) and the Kttsh-bigT^ were only allowed to 
attend ceremonial gatherings standing, while the mil- 
itary leaders and shaikhs had definite seats allotted 
to them {urUn). This ancient home of civilisa- 
tion had become a brigand state; as a result the 
caravan road through Central Asia lost almost all 
importance, as may be judged from the report of 
the only west European to visit Khwarizm at the 


bme, the Englishman Anthony Jenkinson (iccS). 
The name of the country had previously been 
transferred to the capital (first to Kath, then to 
Urgenc); now the country is usually called after 
the capital, first Urgenc, later Khiwa. 

Khiwa (Khiva) (older form Khiwak; the 

mrinflnn Iv'kT.xr.. »• V . 


prince; '"Abd al-Kaum Buklian (ed. Schefer, Paris 
1876, ^^text p. 79; calls this custom “playing at 
khans’ {kimnbazt). Peter the Great’s attempt to 
subject Khiwa to his rule had no success. Nadir 
Shah conquered Khiwa in 1740 but the Khan 
whom he installed there could not hold his throne. 
From the same period we have several descriptions 
of Khiwa also by Western Europeans (G. Thompson 
among others in Hanway, An Account of the British 
Trade on the Caspian Sea, London 1762, i. 240), 
and Russians (Gladfshew and Murawin, Geograf. 
h-dyestiya (1849 and 1850). In 1740 the military 
officer Nazimov made a plan of the town of Khiwa 
(Geogr. Izv., 1849, to P- 200). In 1842 T. Fr. 
Basiner surveyed the modern town (_Naturtvissen- 
schaftliche Keise dutch die Kirgisensteppe nach 
Chiwa = Beitrdge zur Kenntnis des russ. Reiches, 
vol. XV., St. Petersburg 1848, p. 120): the difference 
between these plans is very considerable and suggests 
that the town had a very different appearance about 
1842 from what it had a century earlier, and 
perhaps was not even on the same site. This is 
connected by Sawelyew (Geograf. Izv., 1849, p. 
167 ry.) with the alleged destruction of Khiwa 
by Nadir Shah; but it can be proved that the 
town was on the same site as before in the years 
mmediately following 1740. In 


^ 1740. In 1747 a medrese 

nunciation k'hiuj.. j t I 'Arab Muhammad Khan is mentioned. On the 

keeping witlT the snellinn^of th ’r i °***^'^ Khiwa was almost completely destroyed 

epng the spelling of the geographers of I shortly before 1770 by the continual raids of the 
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Turkomans (of the Yomut tube); only 40 — ac- 
cording to another account, 15 — families ate said 
to have been left (MS. of the Asiatic Museum, 
590 ob. f. 55b). In 1770 the Inak Muhammad 
Amin succeeded in conquering the Turkomans and 
restoring the prosperity of the town and country. 
The destruction of the old and the foundation of 
the new lytlwa ought probably to be connected 
with this event. 

In 1804 the Inak Iltuzer, the grandson of 
Muhammad Amin, assumed the title of Khan. When 
he fell in 1806 in the war against Bukhara, his 
brother and successor Muhammad Rahim (1806 — 
1825) again placed a Cingizid on the throne for 
a shoit time, but in the very same year took the 
title of Khan for himself. By the subjection of the 
Aral country in 181 1, the political unity of Kh"arizm 
was restored and was only broken for a brief period 
again by rebellions. In 1822 the Turkomans in 
Marw rebelled against Bukhara and submitted to 
the I^an of Hjlvva. Under .Muhammad Rahim’s 
son Allah Kul! (1S25 — 42) the principality of 
Khiwa attained its greatest extent. It stretched 
from the mouth of the Sir Darya in the Sea of 
Aral (about 46° N. Lat.) to KaUa-i Mawr on the 
Kushk (35' 30°). The ancient Urgenii was restored 
in the same reign. The Russian campaign against 
Khiwa in 1839 — 4 ° "’tts unsuccessful, but the Khan 
had soon afterwards to fulfil all the demands of 
the Russian government, although Khiwa at this 
time entered into negotiations with England. In 
the official history of Khiwa the English appear 
as a “section of the Russian people whose land 
lies north of the Russian Empire" (MS. of the 
Asiatic Museum, 590 ob, f. 369b). During the fol- 
lowing years Khiwa had to fight against Bukhara 
(to 1845) against the Turkomans. The Khan 
Muhammad Amin (Madamln, 1846 — 55) fell fighting 
against the latter in 1855, as did his successor 
‘^Abd Allah in the same year. To the time of 
Muhammad Amin belongs the most important 
building in modern Khiwa, the blue minaret over 
160 feet high (picture in Fr. v. Schwarz, Turkestan^ 
Freiburg i. B. igoo, p. 205). Saiyid Muhammad 
Rahim Khan’s reign (1864 — 1910) saw the con- 
quest of Khiwa by the Russians (1873) provoked 
by the intrigues of the government of the Khan. Only 
a portion of his former possessions (west of the 
Amii-Darya) was left to the Khan, and even in 
these he was to consider himself the “obedient 
servant of the Emperor of all the Russians.” The 
Khan of Khiwa was later given the title of “High- 
ness” but his position was never equal to that of 
the Emir of Bukhara (cf. above, i. 783“}. Saiyid 
Muhammad Rahim and his successor Khan Asfan- 
diyar (igio — 1918) several times appealed for help 
to the Russians against the Turkomans. During 
the negotiations between Russia .and the Turkomans 
of Marw, Khiw'a made an attempt to act as inter- 
mediary (1881 — 83) in the hope that Marw would 
not be united to Russia direct but handed over 
to the Khan of Khiwa as a vassal of Russia. 
During the fighting of the Revolution period, 
Khiwa has again been ravaged several times by 
the Turkomans. After the deposition and assassi- 
nation of the Khan Asfandiyar by the Turkoman 
Djunaid Khan, Saiyid ^Abd Allah (1918—1920) 
was chosen ruler; after the deposition of this Khan 
and the banishment of Djunaid, a “Republic of 
Khwarizm” was founded, only nominally allied to 
Russia. 
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Khiwa in the xixth as in the xvith or xviidi 
centuries was again a nest of robbers, but never- 
theless, in contiast to those earlier centuries, more 
was done than in Bukhara for the promotion of 
culture and social progress. The development of 
the country was facilitated by the building of great 
canals; there w'eie more bridges on the main roads 
than elsewhere in Turkestan. Khan Saiyid Muham- 
mad Rahim founded a splendid library and made 
it also accessible to Russian students. The history 
of the country which was compiled for the govern- 
ment before the Russian conquest surpasses in 
fullness and reliability anything written in Bukhiira 
or Khokand. Little has yet been done by the 
Russians for the exploration of the country, its 
history and its present conditions, although many 
features have survived there which may be looked 
for in vain elsewhere in Turkestan. In place of 
the villages in a street usual in Turkestan, the 
landowner’s house stands in the middle of his 
piece of ground as was usual among the original 
inhabitants of Turkestan, the Tadjik. The driver 
(arhakesK) sits in the vehicle itself as in Kashghar 
and not on the horse as in Tashkent, Khokand, 
etc. The canals are given in the Turkish dialect 
of Khiwa as among the Tuikomans the obvious- 
ly .'Vryan names arna and yap (“great and little 
canal”); the buildings surviving among the ruins 
of old Urgenc are among the oldest and most 
beautiful in Turkestan and have not yet been 
fully described. 

B i h Ho g r a p hy\ E. Sachau, Ziir Geschichte 
und Chronologie von Klgoaj-izm^ 1., ii., Vienna 
1873 (S. B. Ak. Wien ^ phil.-hist. Kl., vol. 
Ixxiii. sq.) : P. Lerch , Khiwa Oder Kharezm^ 
St. Petersburg 1873 (f'om “Russian Review,” 
vol. ii.); N. Weselowskiy, Ocerk isloriko-geo- 
graficcskikh svyedyeniy 0 Khiwinskom Kh ans tve^ 
St. Petersburg 1877; M. J. de Goeje, Das alte 
Bett des Oxus^ Leiden 1875; A. Kuhn, in 
riali dlja statistiki Turkestanskago kraya^nl-p 4, 
St. Petersburg 1878 (contains a description of 
the ruins of Kath, p. 251 ryy., and of old Ur- 
gent, p. 213 Jyy ); K. A. Inostrancew, 0 do- 
musul'manskoi knl' tare Khivinskago orzisa {iurn. 
Minist. Nar. Prosv.^ I9U7 Febr., p. 284 ryy. ; 
A. Vinogradova, Khorezniskaya Sovietskaya Na- 
rodnaya Respublika [Zizn Kacionalnostei^ * 923 , 
N". I, p. 181 sqqt)'. W. Barthold, Turkestan^ 
vol. ii., St. Petersburg 1900, esp. p. 141 sqq.^ 
289 sqq , 345 sqq. ; do., Nachrichten itber den 
Aral-See und den unteren Lauf des Amu-darja^ 
transl. by H. von Foth (Leipzig 1910; in Quel- 
ten und Forschungen zur Erd- und Kulturkunde^ 
ed. by Dr. R. Stube, vol. ii.); do.. A' istorii 
oro^eniya Furkestana^ St. Petersburg 19141 tio., 
Sobltiya pered khivinskim pokhodom iStJ goda 
po razskazu Khivinskago isiorika^ in Kaufmanskiy 
Sbornik^ Moscow igio, p. I sqq. On the his- 
tories mentioned there (especially following the 
MSS. of the Asiatic Museum, 590 ob and 590 od) 
composed by order of Iltuzer and his successors 
cf. also Melanges Asiatiques.^ x. 278, where also the 
titles are given. The first work, Firdaws al-Ikbdl.^ 
was begun by Shir Muhammad, called Mu’nis, 
by order of Iltuzer and interrupted by the death 
of the Khan in i8o6, when the author had not 
yet come down to Nadir Shah; the work was 
afterwards being continued by order of Muham- 
mad Rahim Khan down to 1812; the author was 
then ordered to translate the Rawdat al-Safa of 
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Mirkh"’aud into Turkish and died in 1244(1828/9) 1 pinski). Thiough niisunilersl. Hidings and conu])tiQn 
before the completion of this work. The history of 1 of the name aI-Kh"animi arose the words which 
Khiwa was not resumed till 1255 (1839/40) by | ended in our ‘•alfjorism". winch means any recurr- 
order of Allah Kulf by the nephew of Mu’nis, ing method of calculation that has become a rule. 
Muhammad Rida, called Ag.ahl', the history of There are references to Arabic commentaries 
the country was afterwards brought down to by Sinan b. Fath (Suter.N” 149). 'Abd Allah b. al-.Sai- 
1872 by this same Agahi under different titles 1 danauI(Suter, N''. 1 52), .-Mm 'l-Waf ri'(Suter, 1 67). 

Rosen further mentions {op ciL^ p. xiv ) a certain 
al-Muzaihafi. — 'I'he inllucnce of our work was very 
considerable; it is later mentioned as such by 
Abu Kamil Shiidja' b. .\slam (Suter, X“. 81) and 


(each reign being dealt with in a separate work). 

_ _ (\V. Barthold) 

al-KH’*^ARIZMI. Muhammad b. Musa; in al- 
Tabari (ed. de Goeje, hi. 1363) al-Khwarizmi is 
still called al-Madjusl (the descendant of a magien) 
and al-Kutrubulli (living in or coming from Ku- 
truhull, a district west of the Tigris near Baghdad). 

The accounts of his life are very scanty and 
unreliable in as much as we do not know in many 
cases whether the references are to him or to Mu- 
hammad b. Musa b. Shakir (cf. H. Suter, Nach- 
trdge zti ‘‘■die Mathemathiker" etc., 'va.Abhandl.zur 
Gesch. der math. tVissensch., 1902, xiv., note 19, 
p. 15^)- We do not know the year of his birth 
and the date of his death is uncertain. According 
toH. Suter, he died between 22o(835)and23o(844); 
according to C. A. Nallino, after 232 (846/847). 
He flourished in the reign of al-Ma^mun, was one 


the examples used by him, such as x^-j-iox 
= 39, continually recur, e. g. in Abu Kamil, al- 
Karkhl, ‘L'mar al-KIiaiyami, and of Christian writers 
we find Leonardo of I’isa, for example, influenced 
by al-Khwaii?.mi. 

There also survives, but only in a Latin trans- 
lation, an arithmetical work by al-Kh" arizml, A/- 
goritmi de Narnero Indoriun (ed. by Bald. Bon- 
compagni in Trattati d'aritnictica puhbl. da B. B. 
Nonta.^ 1S57, N“. l). J. Ritska has shown that it 
corresponds to the Kitdb al-Diam’^ wa 'l-Tafitk 
(perhaps we should add bi-Hisab al-Hind., i. e. 
“the Book on Addition and Subtraction after the 
Indian Fashion”, or “with Indian Numerals”; cf. 


of his astronomers and probably took part in the ! J. Ruska, op.cit ^ p. 18). 
measuring of the degree in his reign. He used to 1 Muhammad b. Ibrahim al-Fazari had translated 
retire into a!-Ma mun s library to study. According j the Sidd/idnta into Arabic. It was called “the 
to al-Tabari [op. was one of the 

astrologers whom al-W’athik sent for in his last 
illness to foretell the result of it. They promised 
him a long life but he died soon afterwards. Al- 
Kh “'arizmrs labours were devoted to mathematics, 
geography, astronomy and history. He wrote a 
Kitdb al-Ta^rlMi which is given as a source by 
al-Mas'udi and al-Tabari probably took from it a 
passage about an event in the reign of al-Ma^mnn 
in 210 (S25/826) (see C. A. Nallino, al- Huw'drhmi 
etc, p. 12). His works, which are in part impoitant 
and original, reveal in al-Khwarizmi a personality 
of strong scientific genius. 

The writings of aI-Kh“'arizmi were composed 


great S'mdhind" (on which was the SidJhdnta in 
question cf. H. Suter , Die astronomischen Tajeln 
etc., p. 32). Al-Khwarizmi prepared two editions 
of this Sindhirtd-.^ perhaps also earlier a synopsis 
of it. The book of tables that resulted he called, 
as Ibn Vanus tells us, Ft Zldj (see C. A. Nallino, 
al-Battenii Opus., i. 157). Like all Zz^'-books it 
contains not only tables {dpadwal) hut also an 
astronomical introduction of some length, a kind 
of theoretical astronomy. 

This excellent book of tables was edited and 
republished by Maslama al-Madjriti, as Ibn Abi 
Usaibi'a (ii. 39) mentions. This version may be 

“■ J <■ — . . r ' basis of the Latin translations. In the book 

r .. ^ great activity in translating j we have trigonometrical tables in which the word 

j gaib dpaib is always used for “sine”, while it 


from the Greek, although al-Hadjdjadj was his 
contemporary for part of his life. In his achieve- 
ments in algebra therefore al-Kh^arizmi is parti- 
cularly dependent on the work of the Hindus, 
Persians and the school of Gundisapur. Greek 
sources were secondary for him. It was probably 
rather different with astronomy and geography. 
A list of rte writings of al-Kh»-arizmI is found in 
the Fihrist of ka'kub al-Nadim (p. 275) and in 
Ibn al-ICifti (p. 286). In the Fihrist Sanad b. 'Ali 
comes immediately after al-Kh"arizmi. Karpimski 
{op atPj believes, probably rightly, that the works 
entitled al-Hisab al-flindj., al-Dpam'- wa ’’l-Tafrlk 
and al-Dj,abr wa 'l-Mumala attributed to Sanad 
are really by al-Kh"arizmi. 

His most important mathematical work is the 
so-called Algebra, H'lsdb al-Djabr wa 'l-Mukabala 
(according to J. Ruska “Processes of Calculation 
for Integration and Equation”). Here we have not 
an algebra in our sense but an introduction to 
applied arithmetic based on numerous examples 
vrotked out. At the same time the book contains 
very varied matter: a. processes of integration and 
equation, the simplest forms of equations; b. sur- 
veying and mensuration; r. testamentary regulations 
for division of inheritances. The book was trans- 

auH'^fb" ° Cremona, R. of Chester 

and others (see Bibliography under Rosen and Kar- 


Sine \ 

only occurs occasionally in the later Thabit b. 
Kurra (cf. H. Burger and C. Kohl, Axel Bj^i'nbo^ 
Thabits Werk iiher den Transversalensatz.^ in Ab- 
handl, zur Gesch. der Naturwissensch und Medizin^ 
1924, vii. 5). It is therefore possible that the 
word was introduced into al-Kh^'arizml by Maslama 
(cf. C. A. Nallino, al-Battenii Opits.^ i, 154). — Al- 
Khwarizmi probably dealt with the appearance of 
the new moon in another work. (cf. C. A. Nallino, 
op. cit , i. 269). Yakut mentions i. 16 1, 10) 

Muhammad b. Musa ahKh^arlzml as Sahib al-Zi^ 
(“author of the book of tables”) a propos of a state- 
ment regarding the size of the earth ; but no such 
statement is given in the Zidj. 

Al-J^^arizml composed two books on the astro- 
labe: Kitdb al-Amal bi ’’ I-Asjurldb (“On the 
Manner of Using the Astrolabe”) and Kitdb ^Aniat 
al-Asturldb (“On the Art of Making the Astrolabe”). 
Neither has survived either in Arabic or Latin. 
In al-Farghanl’s book Fi ^n^at al-AsJurldb bi 
"'l-Handasa (“Making of the Astrolabe with the 
Help of Geometry”), Berlin MS., Catalogue, N®. 5790) 
many astronomical problems are solved with the 
help of the astrolabe 5 the section begins with the 
words : “Muhammad b. Musa al-Kh^grizml says , . . 
(cf. J, Frank, Die Verwendung des Astrolabs nach aK 
K^drizmi.^ vs\ Abhandlungen zur Gesch, der Natur- 
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wiss. und Medizin^ 1922, iii. i — 32; see also C. 
A. Nallino, op. cit..^ vol. i., p. xhx.). 

We know nothing about his book on sundials 
{al-Ruhhdma) except that he wrote one. 

Al-Kh"’arizmi also dealt with astrological ques- 
tions from the practical side; for example, according 
to a story of Abu Marshal', he investigated how 
far the conjunction at the time of Muhammad’s 
birth indicated his future as a prophet (Hamza 
al-Isfahani, Todrlkh^ ed. Gottwaldt, Lib. vii., Ch. 
iv. (text), p. 153 sq.\ transl. p. 123). 

Al-Kh"arizmi further prepared an atlas of maps 
of the heavens and the world at the instigation 
of al-Ma’mtin, probably with other scholars. To 
this belongs the Kitab Surat al-Ard (“The Work 
on the Shape of the Earth”) preserved in manu- 
script in Strassburg, or, as Abu ’ 1 -Fida^ calls it, Kitab 
Rasm al-RttIf' al-AIa^mur (“The Book of Drawing 
of the Inhabited Quarters of the Globe”). C. A. 
Nallino has already shown that this is the text 
that accompanied the maps. In preparing the maps 
— in the two editions — Ptolemy’s Geography was 
used but edited and enlarged in a very indepen- 
dent way. 

C. A. Nallino edited the book in an Italian 
translation and a very full investigation of the 
geographical data, particularly with reference to 
Ptolemy’s data. H. von Mzik then dealt very tho- 
roughly with the book and edited, translated and 
annotated the part dealing with Africa {Mitt. </. K.- 
K, geogr. Gestlhch. in Wien^ t 9 t 5 i xxxviii. 152 
s.adDenkschr. Ak. fPi>«,philos. K 1 , 1916, lix., N®. 4). 
He also prepared a map based on al-Kh^arizmi’s 
statements (cf. J. Ruska, Neue Baustcim zur Ge- 
schichte der arabischen Geographie.^ in Geogr. Zeitschr..^ 
1918, xxiv. 77 — 81). 

Bibliography. H. Suter, Die Mathematiker 
und Astronomen der Araber und ihre PVerhe, 
N®. 1 9, in Zeitsckrift fur Mathematik und Physik.^ 
1900, X., N®. ig, and particularly the supplement, 
ibid.., 1902, xiv. 158 — 1 60; M. Cantor, Vorlesungen 
zur Geschichte der Mathematik"^, ^ 9 °li 7 °° W-i 

and other works on the history of mathematics. — 
The Algebra of Mohammed ben Musa, ed. and 
transl. by Fr. Rosen, 1831, xvi., transl. p. 208, 
text p. 122; Robert of Chester's Latin Trans- 
lation of the Algebra of Al-Khowarizmi, ed. L. 
Ch. Karpenski, University of Alichigan Studies, 
Humanistic Series, New York 1915, vol. xi.; 
J. Ruska, Zur dltesten arabischen Algebra u. 
Rechenkunst , in S. B. Ak. Heid., 19171 I''**- 2, 
p. 125, and the review by E. Wiedemann in 
Berliner Philologische Wochenschrift, I9i9,xxxix. 
48 — 53 ; H. Suter, Die astronomischen Tafeln 
des Muhammed ben Alusa al-Khwdr'tzml etc., 
Copenhagen 1914, in Kgl. Danske Vidensk. 
Selsk. Skrifter, Series 7, Historisk og fllosofisk 
Afd., iii. I. The trigonometrical tables 
are publ. by A. A. Bjprnbo , Al-Chwarizmi's 
trigononietriske Tavler, in Festskrift til H. G. 
Zeuthen, Copenhagen i gog ; zl l-Hyutvarizmi e il suo 
rifacimento della geografia di Tolomeo, in Ale- 
mo rie della Classe dt Science morali etc., 1894, 
ii. la. C. A. Nallino in his edition of al-Battant 
has given much information on al-Khwarizml 
(cf. Index). _ (E. Wiedeman.n) 

At.-KH”ARIZMI AeC "Abd Au.ah Muham- 
mad B. Ahmad b. Yusuf (al-Makrizi, Khilat, Bulak 
1270, i. 258, still calls him al-Balkhi), lived in 
the second half of the ivth (x*h) century. The oldest 
encyclopaedia of the Muslims comes from his pen. 

The Encyclopaeda of Islam, II. 
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namely the very important Mafdtlh aKl'Ium 
(“Key of the Sciences ’; ed. by G. van Vloten, 
Leiden 1895); he dedicated it to Abu ’I-Hasan 
‘L baid Allah b. Abi ’RUtbi, a vizier of the Samanid 
Nilh II (366 — 387 = 976 — 997 ) at whose court 
in Naisabtir he lived. He w.as probably born in 
Balkh. As is evident from his book he had an 
administrative office. As a result of hi.s residence 
in Khurasan, he was particularly well acijuainted 
with the condition.s prevailing in the East. His 
book, which was highly thought of by the Arabs, 
is of great value for our knowledge of the most 
diverse subjects. These are dealt with concisely. 

In the field of mathematics etc. aI-Kh''ariz,mi 
certainly used translations from the Greek, such 
as the works of Euclid, Nicomachus, Hero, Philo 
etc. He very rarely mentions his sources. 

The work is divided into two niakahi's,. The 
first deals with the sharfa and allied liranches of 
knowledge, yi/iA, kalam, prosody, history. The second 
deals with philosophy, logic, medicine, arithmetic, 
geometry, astronomy, music, mechanics {al-hyal, 
clever inventions), al-kimiya. 

B i b liography : Brockelmann, G.A.I^,, i. 244. 
Of the sections in makdla 2 medicine has been 
dealt with by E. Seidel, Die ALedizin im Kitab 
Alafatih aKClum, in the S. B. P. AI. S. Erlg., 
1915, xlvii. I — 79. Cf. also E. Wiedemann, 
Beitriige VI, Zur Mechanik u. Technik bei.den 
Arabern, in the S.B.P.M.S. Erlg,, igo6, xxxviii. 
I — 56; Beitriige X, Znr Technik bei den Arabern, 
ibid., 1906, xxxviii. 307 — 357; Beitrage XIV, 
Cher die Geometric u. Arithmetik nach den 
Mafatih aKUluni, ibid., 190S, xl. I — 64; Beitrage 
XVIII, Astronomische Instrumente, ibid., 1909, 
xli. 33 — 35; Beitrage XXII, Stucke aus den 
Mafatih aKVlum, ibid., 19IO, xlii. 303—322; 
Beitrage XXIV, Zur Chemie bei den Arabern, 
"ibid., 1911, xliii. 72 — 1 13; Beitrage XXVII, 
Geographische Stellen aus den Alafatih aKVlum, 
ibid., 1912, xliv. 37 — 40; Beitrage XLVII, Uber 
die Astronomic nach den Mafatih aKUlum, 
ibid., 1915, xlvii. 214 — 242; Beitrage LVII, 
Definitionen verschiedener IVissenschaften und 
liber diese •verfassie Werke, ibid., 1918/1919, 
l./li. I — 22; Beitrage LX VI, Zur Geschichte 
der Musik, 1922/1923, ibid., liv./lv. ^ — 22. 

(E. Wiedemann) 

KH '"’ARIZM-SHAH. the title of the ruler 
of Kh’‘'arizm [q. v.] found already in existence 
at the Arab conquest (cf. e. g. al-I'abari, ii. 1237 sq.). 
The same title was borne in the Muslim period 
by the majority of the kings and governors of 
this country, although the founder of the last 
dynasty, lltiizar Khan (1804 — 1806), was content 
to describe himself on his coins (which were never 
issued) as “heir of the i^warizm-shalis” {wdrith-i 
Kleiogrizm-shdhan ('Abd al-KarIm al-Bukharl, ed. 
Schefer, p. 80). This is probably the only case 
in Central Asia of a title retaining its significance 
from the pre-Muhammadan period down to modern 
times. The only source for the genealogy and order 
of succession of the pre-.Muhammadan Khwarizm- 
shahs is the “Chronology” of al-Birum [q.v.]. The 
legendary Kai-Khusraw (cf. above, ii. 638) is there 
(ed. .“iachau, p. 35) given as the founder of the 
dynasty. He is said to have begun liis reign 92 
years after the first settlement of the land which 
took place in the ye.ar 980 tiefore .Alexander i. e. 
before the Seleucid era fi. e. 1292 B. r.). The 
references to individual rulers, their names and 
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genealogical succession cover the period from 6l6 
arnio Alex. (304 A. d.) to the end of the dynasty 
in 385 A. H. (995 A. D.). Of these rulers .^lawushfar, 
whose father was a contemporary of the conqueror 
Kutaiba b. Muslim, is certainly identical with the 
ruler Shao-she-fen, mentioned by the Chinese, who 
sent an embassy to China in 751 a. D. (E. Cha- 
vannes, Documejtts stir les Toii-Ktue occid.^ p, 145): 
on the other hand the ^*arizm-shah 'Abd Allah 
b. Ashkam mentioned by Ibn al-Athir (ed. Torn- 
berg, viii. 310) under 332 (943/944) is not named 
in al-Birunl’s genealogy. \Ve have coins of the 
years 348 (959/960) and 366 (976/977) of the 
Khwarizm-shah Ahmad b. Muhammad, the father 
of the last prince of this dynasty, Abu ‘Abd Allah 
Muhammad (see A. Markow, hwentarniy Kaialog 
Musulm. monet. Imp. Ermitaia^ p. 295 and 975). 

The northern part of Khwgrizm with its capital 
Gurgandj [q. v.] was politically separate from the 
kingdom of the Khivarizm-shahs, a fact which is 
not mentioned by the Arab geographers, and was 
therefore not known to Yakut, so that the refe- 
rences in Ibn Fadlan [q. v.] were not understood 
by him (Yakut, ii. 484, and Baron Rosen 

in Zapiski^ xv. 59). The Amir of Gurgandj, Abu 
’l-'Abbas Ma^mun b. Muhammad, succeeded in 
conquering the southern part of Kh'^arizm and 
transferring the title of (^''arizm-shah to himself 
and his house (385 = 995). He thereby became 
the founder of the second dynasty of the 
i^vrarizm-sljahs. Ma’mun died in 387 (997) 
and was followed in turn by his sons Abu ’I-Hasan 
‘All and Abu ’l-‘ Abbas Ma’mun II. To the latter 
belongs the foundation inscription (mentioned above, 
in vol. ii. 184) at Gurgandj of the year 401 
(loio/toii) in which he is described as Khwarizm- 
shah. On the negotiations between Ma’mun and 
the Ghaznawid Mahmud (see above, ii. 155) and 
the murder of Ma’mun II by his soldiers(Wednesday, 
middle of Shauwal, 407 = March 20, 1017) .see 
\Y. Barthold, Turkestan etc., ii. 289 ryy., following 
al-Baihakl, ed. Morley, p. 838 sqq. His young 
nephew, Abu ’1-Harith Muhammad b. ‘All, was 
elected to succeed Ma’mun but by Safar, 408 
(July, 1017), Kh''arizm wa.s incorporated in Mah- 
mud’s empire and the dynasty ended. The title 
Kh'“arizm-shah then passed to the Amir Altuntash, 
appointed governor of Khwarizm by Mahmud, and 
there arose a third equally shortlived (to 1041) 
dynasty. On Altuntash and his two sons cf. 
above, i. I22sqq. Although after the death of Altun- 
tash (1032) the title Kh'''arizm-sl]ah was transferred 
to Sa'id, son of Sultan Mas‘nd b. Mahmud, and 
Harun b. AltUntaidi was only to govern the land 
as his representative [khalifat al-ddr) (al-Baihakf, 
P- 439), Harun is called Khwarizm-shah by the 
same historian in another passage (p. 499). 

Towards the end of the fifth (xith) century 
a governor of Khwgrizm with the title Khwarizm- 
shah is again mentioned, namely Ikinci b. Kockar 
(cf. "W. Barthold, Turkestan., ii. 346; J. Marquart, 
in Ahh. Gott.., Mew Series, vol. 13, i. 48 sqql). 
The same title was given about 490 (1097) to 
his successor Kutb al-Din Muhammad b. Anush- 
tegln (Ibn al-AthIr, X. 181 ; al-Djuwainl, Tdrtkh-i 

EUihan-Gusha., ed. Mirza Muhammad, ii. 3), the 
founder of the fourth and most brilliant dy- 
nasty of Kh 'v 2 f i 2 m-^ a hs. On the foundation 
of the power of this house by Atsfz see this art. 
Under Takash (1172—1200) and Muhammad 
(1200 1220) the dynasty assumed the position 
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of a great power after conquering I'eisia and 
Central Asia — a pu.sition with which the title 
Kh"’arizm-shah was no longer commensiiiate. Takash 
calls himself on his coins Sultan, son of the 
Kh''aiizm-5hah, and Muhammad Sultan, son of the 
Sultan; but outside his empire even Muhammad 
continued to be called the Kh".arizm-shah (cf. e.g. 
Yakut, Mildiam^ i. 249, 21 [wheie the genealogical 
statements are wrong], and iii. 234, 13; on the 
relations of Muhammad with Cingiz Khan and the 
resultant destruction of the empire cf. ciNGlz 
khan; on Djalal al-Din and the final fall of the 
dynasty [628=1231] cf. above, i. 1004). 

The governors of Kh"'arizm under the Mongols 
do not .seem to have borne the title Kh"'arizm-shah, 
nor the princes of the house of Sufi, whose inde- 
pendent rule (founded not before 762 = 1360/1361 
and not later than 765=1363/1364; cf. Bull, 
de TAcad. etc., 192I, p. 212) only continued a 
short time (till the conquest of Kli"'arizm by Timur 
in 781 = 1379); but later several governors of 
Kh"arizm of this house are mentioned at a later 
date including Cin .Sufi, under whom the land 
was conquered by the Ozbeg in 911 (1505)1 
Sharif Sufi, who, according to Haidar Razi (cf. 
above, li. 218), ruled in I^w^vizm for a short 
time (about 917= 1511) (W. Barthold, 5z'Wfr«/ya 
ob Aral'skom MorH etc., p. 89; in the German 
edition, Nachrichten uber den Aral-See etc., p. 58, 
the pertinent remarks are omitted). On the other 
hand the Amir Shah Malik, governor for the Sultan 
Shah Rukh b. Timur in Khwarizm from the end 
of 815 (1413) to his death in 829 (1426), is called 
Kh*arizm-shah in the Mudjniil-i Eas.lhi (MS. for- 
merly in the possession of the Institute for Oriental 
Languages; cf. Collections Scientifiques etc., lit. 
Ill sqq.^ now in the Asiatic Museum, p. 737)- 
He was followed as K_h'''arizm-sl3ah by his son 
Nasir al-Din Sultan Ibrahim, who was driven from 
his capital by 834 (1431) by the Ozbeg under 
Abu 'l-I^air (cf. above, i. 95 sq). 

The title Kh'''arizm-sh5h is sometimes given in 
historical documents and literary works to the 
Ozbeg rulers of Khlwa ; but they themselves seem 
to have laid no claim to it. Abu ’1-Ghazi (cf. 
above, i. 86 sq.') only gives the title Khwarizm-shah 
to the dynasty destroyed by the Mongols (ed. 
Desmaisons, p. 137); otherwise he (p. 277) 
uses the expression Khwarizm-.shah as the personal 
name of one of his brothers. Even when Anusha, 
son and successor of Abu ’1-Ghazi (1663 — 1687), 
took the title “Shah" after the conquest of Meshhed, 
the word Kh^arizm was not added to the title. 

Bibliography. Mirkhond, Histoire des 
sultans dll Kharezm., ed. by Defremery, Paris 
1842 ; al-Djuwaini, Tdrikh-i Diihdn-S'usha, part ii. 
(Gibb Memorial Series, XVI/ii.); W. Barthold, 
Turkestan etc.. Chap. III. (W. Barthold) 
KHARLUKH. [See karluk]. 

KH ARPUT, a town in Turkish Armenia, 
built on a rock to the north of a great plain in 
the area bounded by the west and south by the 
Euphrates, in the north by the Murad Su and in 
the east by the chain of the Armenian Taurus; 
the site of the town itself lies in the Antitaurus. 
From the time of Diocletian this territory formed 
part of the Armenian districts incorporated in the 
Roman Empire and from the time of Justinian 
to the Roman province of ^Fourth Armenia” 
which occupied the banks of the Arsanias (Murad 
Su) and which the earliest Arab geographers still 
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knew under this name. This distiict is often 
reckoned to belong to the old Armenian province of 
Sophene. Hubschmann wished to identify it with 
the district of Anzitene (Arm. HandziP; Arabic 
Hinzit, \akut, iv. 993 )* identification of 

iOiarput with Kxpy.xhoxBfS:i (should be 'ApxxiioyJfix^ 
Z.D.M.G,^ xxxi. 449) capital of Sophene (Strabo, 
xi. 527) previously suggested by Ritter could then 
no longer be maintained. I.ehmann-Haupt, however, 
has come back to the older view (p. 513). In 
any case the town can be regarded as identical 
with „Ziata Castellum”, the capture of which by 
the Persians is mentioned by Ammianus Marcellinus 
(xix. 6, i). Arab writers still know the town by 
the name of Hisn Ziyad (Yakut, ii. 276) piobably 
with assimilation to the well known Arab proper 
name ; in the same way in Syriac we find the 
forms Ziyat (Land, Anecd. Syr.^ ii. 61, 4) and 
Hisna dg Zaid (Barhebraeus). The form Kharput 
is of Armenian origin; it comes from the Armenian 
Kharberd (or Karberd), which probably contains 
in any case the Armenian word herd meaning 
„castle”, although the first element cannot be 
accurately identified. The Arabs write Khartabirt 
(Yakut, ii. 417). The form I^arput (vulg. Arm. 
K’arp’ut’) is found as early as the xith century in 
the Byzantine author Cedrenus (ed. Bekker, ii. 
4*9) 13 ) it* Ifte form Xxpxore. This is the present 
Turkish name but in the time of Ewliya Celebi 
the taxation registers still had Hisn (sic) Ziyad. 
Among the popular etymologies given by Ewliya 
we find Khar-but i.e. „ass-idor’, which the Christians 
are said to have once worshipped there and which 
is said to be buiied in a monastery on the island 
in the Lake of Goldjik to the east of the town. 
Lastly the Greek historians of the Crusades call 
the town Quart-Pierre (William of Tyre) and by 
other forms. According to al-Dimaahki (ed. Mehren, 
p. 190) Hisn Ziyad was the name of the castle 
only and IGiartabirt that of the town. 

The town is not mentioned in the three first cen- 
turies of Islam. Lying as it did on the frontier between 
Armenia and Byzantium it must have frequently 
changed hands. Its situation must then, as later, 
have kept it in a position of more or less dependence 
on Diyar-Bakr. In the fourth century Khartabirt 
was still under the Greeks. In 367 (977/978) the 
Hamdanid Abu Taghlib driven out of Mesopotamia 
by 'Adud al-Dawla was able to make a stand in 
Hisn Ziyad where his brother-in-law a vassal of 
the Byzantines supported him (Ibn al-Athir, viii. 
510; Weil, Gesch. der Chal.^ iii. 25). In the sixth 
century we find the Urtukids in possession of 
the town but it is not clear from whom they 
took it; in 500 (1106) a certain Muhammad b. 
Djubuk al-Turkmani is mentioned as lord of Hisn 
Ziyad (Ibn al-AthIr, x. 296). But a little later we 
find it the residence of the Urtukid Balak [q. v.] 
b. Bahram b. Urtuk who in 1122 imprisoned there 
the Crusaders Joscelin and Waleran and in the 
following year King Baldwin in addition. Some 
months later (Rab. I 517 = May 1123, according 
to Ibn al-Athir), the Armenians succeeded in the 
absence of Balak in taking the castle and liberating 
the prisoners. But Balak returning soon afterwards 
regained his residence (Radjab 23, 517 — Sept. 16, i 


Hisn Kaifa; an inscription of Fakhr al-Din Kara 
Arslan [q. v.] dated 561 (1165/1166) was found 
in 1899 in the court of the great Mosque (cf. 
van Berchem, in Abh. G. IV. Gott.^ N. F., ix., 
N«. 3, p. 142 sqqb). After the death of Nar al-Din, 
son of Kara Arslan, in 581 (1185/1186) his 
brother '"Imad al-Din Abu Bakr seized the fortress 
and founded a collateral line of the Urtukids 
there, which continued there under the suzerainty 
of the Aiyabids and later of the Seldjuks of Rum. 
The frontier with the lands of the latter was 
formed by the Euphrates after the extinction of 
the Danisbmandids of Malatia. During this period 
Khaitabirt was captured for a brief period by the 
Sultan of IGiwarizm (in 625, Djiiwaini, Dlikan- 
Gusha.^ ii. 180) then by the Mongols, after their 
capture of Amid (1230) but soon afterwards in 
63* (*233/1234) took place the conquest by ‘Ala’ 
al-Din Kaikubad, a conquest which had been foretold 
to him by the mother of Ibn Bibi (Houtsma, 
Rectieil de t. rel. a I'hist. des Seldj.^ iv., p. VII, 
*94). This writer (p. 210) mentions a certain 
Su-BashI of Khartabirt who helped to drive out 
the Khwarizmis. But as van Berchem has shown, 
the Urtukid line must have existed down to the 
xivth century though it is not clear if they remained 
at Kharput (van Berchem, op-, cit.). In the troubled 
period that followed the decline of the Seldjuks, 
IGiarput seems to have been included in the 
lands of Kadi Burhan al-Din of Siwas who took 
refuge there about 800 (1397) during his fight 
against Kata ‘Othman of the dynasty of the Ak- 
Koyunlu (Sa‘d al-Din). .\ccording to Ewliya Celeb'i, 
Timur himself was not able to take the town 
until his return from Asia Minor; after Timur it 
was the Dhu ’ 1 -Kadr dynasty that held Kharput 
most frequently. Uzun Hasan took it from them 
temporarily in the reign of Malik Arslan (858-870); 
it was at this time that Josapha Barbaro 
visited Kharpot {Viaggi., Venice 1545, p. 48^7^.). 
In 913 (1507) Shah Isma‘il took the town but 
soon lost it to Blyfkl! Muhammad, general of 
Selim I who took Kharput after his reconquest 
of Diyar Bakr in 921 (1515) (Rustem Pasha, 
Ta’rikhi., ed. Forrer, p. 43 ; Ewliya Celebi). 
Henceforth the town was included in the Ottoman 
empire as capital of a sandjak in the eyalet of 
Diyar Bakr (Hadjdji Khalifa, Diihannumd.^ p. 439). 
The sandjak-beys were usually Kurds. 

At the beginning of the xixtli century these 
governors moved their residence from Kharput to 
the little town of Mezere lying in the plain 
quite near the hill of I^arput to the S.W. Mezere 
is written Mez'ere, as if it were an Arabic word 
but it seems to be mentioned as early as by 
Ptolemy in the form Mx^xpx (Hubschmann, 0. r.). 
In the reign of ‘Abd al-Medjid, Rashid Pasha, 
after a journey of inspection in Kurdistan suggested 
Mezere as the capital. He had barracks built there. 
Under ‘Abd al-‘Azfz, Mezere definitely became the 
residence of the governor and Kharput-Mezere 
became officially known as Ma'muret a 1-‘A z i z 
in honour of the Sultan. This name, which w.as 
given it by the Wall Isma'il Pasha was next 
extended to the whole sandjak and in 1296 (1879) 
Ma‘muret al-‘.Yziz became the name of a new 


according to Kamal al-Din), and Baldwin again ] wilayet formed in that year with Kharput-Mezere 
fell into his hands. On this occasion the great ; as its capital. The wil.ayet was composed of the 
tower of the fortress was thrown down (Rec. Hist. \ sandjaks of Kharput-Mezere (including the old 
des Crois..^ Doc. Arm., ii. 1 33). Balak was succeeded j province of Sophene as a merkez-kada) and beyond 
in the lordship of Khartabirt by the Urtukids of ' the Euphrates the kadas of ‘Arabgir, Eghin and 
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Kaban Ma'den, and tliose of Malalia and Dersim. 

The rock of f^arput rises to a height of about 
1200 feet above the surrounding plain. The upper 
part is occupied by a mediaeval castle, at one 
time Balak’s residence. The castle has only one 
gate: its walls have several inscriptions not yet 
published (Lehmann-Haupt). The town itself is 
also a fortress {d^sh kat'a) but its ramparts have 
been for long neglected. Ewliya mentions the 
Ulu Djami' as the largest mosque and also an 
Arslanl! IDjami', it is probably the latter that 
has the inscription mentioned above. The population 
of Kbarput-Mezere was estimated about 1900 at 
28,000 inhabitants (in 1835 Brant had put it at 
9,000) with a majority of Muslims (Turks and 
Kurds) and a considerable minority of Armenians. 
There was an important American mission there 
which took an especial interest in Armenians of 
whom a great many had become Protestants. There 
were also Syriac Christians. The Armenians of 
Kharptlt suffered very much from the massacres 
of 1895 and during the war of 1914 — 1918 so 
that the Armenian element must now be very 
small. Ewliya ^elebi says the principal industry 
was saddle-making. The town is also noted for 
Its manufacture of silks but the cultivation of silk 
in the districts has diminished (Cuinet). The sur- 
rounding plain is well watered and very fertile 
and^ contains a large number of villages; at the 
bepnning of the xixth century there was even 
talk of overcrowding. The nearest port is Keresun 
Lq. V.] but the great road to SamsOn via Siwas 
and Amasia is more used. The roads to Diyar 
Bakr and Malatia are also very old. 

Btbhography. Historical topography: 
J. Saint Martin, Memoires historiques et geo- 
graphiques sur PArmenie, Paris 1818, i. 91 
95 ) ii- 260; H. Hiibschmann, Die A Itarmenischen 
Urtsnamen ^ in InJoget manische Forschungen^ 
XVI., (1904), p. 300. 381, 432, 439. Geo- 
Serapion, ed. I.e Strange in 

Rh 54 , 57; B.G.A. (Ibn 

^ordadlibeh, Ibn Hawkal, Makdist, Ibn al- 
fakih); ahldrisf ed. Jaubert, ii. 328; Le Strange, 
The Lands of the Eastern Calif ale, p. 116 sqq\ 
fitter, Erdkunde, x. 78, 809 sqq. Trave^ls 
and descriptions of the town: Ewliya 
helebi, Siyahat-name, Constantinople 1314 iii 
216-220; H. von Moltke, Brief e iibet Za- 
stande tend Begebenheiten in der Turkci, Berlin 

und' ,L^^™^""-Haupt, Armenien einsl 

Wyrfc/, Berlin 1910, p. 473^77.; Cuinet, 
I-a_ Turquu d'As,e, Paris 1892, ii. 3,8, 353. 
Kamus al-a lam, iii, 2032; vi. 4330. 

^ARRAZ, Abu SaTd A^hmad b. *'^s?*an 


independent mystic, propounder of the’doc- 

--le in Cairo Tn 

Shah/d =A1I P 4 a ';'374t''"'- 

i. ^8 •^ii'?26'^ ed. Ansaii, 

P 14V 2I? Nicholson 

Ti n Cairo 1312 iy 3 aA • 

Ibn al-'Arabi FntT^hnt ^ J*'!, iv. 346 , 
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of the fust and '-ccoinl lchIuirs a. h. usually to 
I give the weight of a copper com (e. g. yh/r of 25, 
I or 30 or 35 klLoi ) hoa etc.;. I he weigliing of well 
! pre.served glass weights gives an aierage weight 
; of 0,196 gr. (3 grains) for the kha>rura, i.e. r.uher 
I more than a gold k'nat. In Tunis the word was 
applied to a copper com down to quite modern 
times. For further information see the article kir.at. 

(K. V. Zambaur) 

KH ARSINI (KharlT.si) is given as the seventh 
metal by many cosmographers etc. in addition to 
the usual six, gold, silver, copper, iron, lead and 
tin; it is called nieicury by the alchemists. As is 
evident from the statements of al-BirOni [q. v.] 
and al-Razi, the famous physician and alchemist, 
Arabs were not acquainted with it itself but at 
most with articles made from it, and perhaps even 
these they only knew by hearsay : mention is made 
especially of hard arrow-heads, harpoons, looking- 
glasses, and bells made of kharsini. The mineralogist 
al-Ghaffari connected it with a meteorite. .'Accor- 
ding to W. Hommel {Ztsehr. f ange-oandle Chemie, 
XXV. TOO [1912]) it is certainly not zinc, as has 
been suggested, but a hard lead, i.e. a composition 
of lead, a good deal of antimony and small quantities 
of ores, copper, iron and tin. This composition 
possesses the physical qualities ascribed to kharsini. 
The Arabs, however, credit it with further mar- 
vellous (including healing) powers. In the Ain-i 
Akbari (transl. Blochmann, i. 40) Akenshini is given 
as a synonym of kharsini. (Cf. PI. Wiedemann, 
Beitrdge z, Gesch, der Naiitruoiss,, v. 403 : xxiv. 
80, 86 sqq., in Sttz.-Ber. der Thysik. Medtzin. Soc. 
in Erlangen, xxxvii. 1905; xliii. 1911; further lite- 
rature is also given there and a seiies of references 
to manuscripts). 

Bibliography. W. Hommel, Cber indisches 
und chinesisehes Zink, Zeilschr. fur angezvandle 
Chemie, xxv. 1912, p. too; E. Wiedemann, .SfT- 
triige, V. Auszuge aiis arabischen Enzyklopaedien, 
S.B.P.M.S., Erlg., xxxvii. 1905, p. 388; do., 
Beitriige^ xxiv. Zttr Chemie hei den Arabern^ 
do., xliii. 19U, p. 86. Further literature is 
given in these articles and a number of notes 
added. (g Wiedemann) 

KHARTABIRT. [See kharput]. 
iOJARTUM (a.), “an elephant’s trunk” (de- 
scriptive of the narrowing spit of land between 
the two rivers), name of the capital town, seat of 
government, trade centre of the 15 provinces of the 
udan and residence of the Governor General, who 
holds his appointment under the British Govern- 
ment with the approval of the ruler of Egypt, is 
situated on the left or south bank of the Blue Nile, 
which joins the White Nile about one mile down 
stream; it has a river frontage of two miles, is 
1250 feet above the level of the Mediterranean, 

*6_ * 5 ° 3d' N. Lat. and 32° 32' E. Long.; by 
vail it is 432 miles from Port Sudan on the Red 
Sea, and by rail and river it is 1345 miles from 
Cairo. 

^ Across the river (here about 700 yards wide) is 
Khartum North (population 16,000) with the dock- 
yard, civil prison and military barracks. Omdurman 
ts some two miles down stream on the left bank 
of the Nile proper, with a population of 60,000. 

Before the conquest of the Sudan in 1819 by 
the Khedive Muhammad ‘All of Egypt, Khartum 
was a small native village off the main road from 
the north to Sennar. This road, leaving the Nile 
at Shendi 100 miles north of I^artum, led direct 
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to Soba, across the desert, and then southwards 
along the right or east bank of the Blue Nile. 

Khartum was selected as their base by the 
Egyptians on account of its position at the junction 
of the two principal waterways. It became the capital 
town in 1823, but building in brick was not begun 
until 1839; as the centre of government and trade 
activities it became also the centre of the slave traffic. 

In 1 862 Sir Samuel Baker left Khartum to dis- 
cover the sources of the Nile, and again in 1870 
he went south to attempt to stop the slave trade, 
in response to pressure put upon Egypt by the 
Poweis m Europe, and to open up the teiritories 
of the South. Here too came General Gordon in 
February, 1874, on his appointment as Governor 
General of the Equatoiial Provinces, a post he 
vacated in October, 1876, With considerable re- 
luctance he returned in February, 1877, to be 
Governor General of the Sudan, but resigned in 
December, 1879, in despair of effecting any im- 
provement in the administration. When the Mahdist 
rebellion broke out, Gordon once more returned, 
in February, 1S84, to be Governor General, and 
taking an active part in the defence of the town 
against the Dervishes he met his death on the 
steps of his palace on January 26, 1885, the 
British relief force arriving two days afterwards, 
too late to be of any assistance. 

Khartum was abandoned by the Dervishes in 
favour of Omdurman, and was re-occupied after 
the defeat of the Dervish forces on September 2, 
1898, by the British and Egyptian armies under 
Lord Kitchener. On the re-conquest of the Sudan 
the rebuilding of the town was at once commenced, 
a new palace of three stories being erected on 
the foundations of the old one, and in the ex- 
tensive gardens still flourishes a rose tree known 
as Gordon’s from its association with him. 

Khartum has been reconstructed on a plan de- 
signed by Lord Kitchener with a view to future 
development and military requirements. A series 
of barracks for native troops have been built at 
intervals along the old earth works used during 
the siege. The barracks of the British garrison 
are situated at the east end of the town, fronting 
the Blue Nile and adjacent to the bridge which 
carries the railway line from the north into Khartum. 
This railway runs southward along the Blue Nile 
for 170 miles, and then turning west eventually 
crosses the White Nile and passes through the 
gum gardens into Kordofan. 

The river front of Khartum extending for some 
two miles, with its conspicuous fringe of date 
palms, a distinctive landmark in the flat and 
treeless country, is reserved for official buildings 
and residences, with few exceptions. An embank- 
ment wall along a considerable part of it protects 
the bank from erosion by the river, which rises 
during high Nile to some 30 feet and has a swift 
current. Along this wall runs a continuous tree- 
shaded public road bordered on the inner side by 
well kept gardens. Behind are situated the banks, 
the headquarters of the trading companies, shops, 
the native market, and residences; further 
inland the building regulations are relaxed to en- 
able Europeans and better class natives to occupy 
less expensive houses. The poorer natives live in 
villages outside and to the south of the line of 
encircling barracks. A fine mosque, inaugurated 
by the ex-Khedive 'Abbas Hilmi in December, 1901, j 
was built of local stone with funds from Egypt. 1 


The Anglican cathedral was consecrated in Januai'y, 
1912, by the bishop of London. There is a Greek 
church, a Coptic church, a Roman Catholic church 
in the Austrian Mission, a temporary church in 
the Ameiican Mission, and other places of religious 
worship. Gordon College, built and endowed with 
funds raised by I.ord Kitchener, provides advanced 
education for natives of the Sudan in Muham- 
madan law and houses a training school for school- 
masteis, as well as instructional workshops. There 
is a government elementary school and various 
mission schools. A first class civil hospital affords 
medical and surgical help for patients from all 
parts of the Sudan and has a high reputation 
amongst the inhabitants. There is a small zoological 
garden. Electric light was first used in 1906 and 
an excellent water supply laid on in 1909; steam 
tramways and ferries are now being taken over 
(1925) by a group of English firms who will also 
build a bridge to Omdurman. 

The population of Khaitum, about 23,000, is 
mixed. British and Greek subjects form the largest 
European groups. Syrians and Egyptians have 
migrated from the North, but the great majority 
of the inhabitants consists of natives of the Sudan, 
Arabs from the northern provinces and Blacks 
from the South. 

Bibliography. Lord Edward Gleichen, 
The Anglo-Egypian Sudan, London 1904; E. A. 
Wallis Budge, The Egyptian Sudan, vol. ii., chap, 
xiv., xix., London 1907; The Sudan Almanac, 
Khartum i925._ (P. K. Phipps) 

ai.-KHASHABAT (plur. of al-kha.shaba, pole), 
was the name given to the light-houses in the Persian 
Gulf near 'Abbadan : they are mentioned in al- 
Kh»arizml’s Mafatlh al-Vlum (ed. v. Vloten, p. 
124) as columns placed in the sea, on the tops of 
w'hich lamps were lit at night. According to Nasir-i 
Khusraw {Safar-name, ed. Schefer, text p. 90, transl. 
p. 246), they consisted of four columns of teak 
which rose 60 feet above the sea ; there was a plat- 
form on the top with a little house for the watchman. 
The latter lit the lamps which w'ere surrounded 
by glass to shelter them from the wind. They ser- 
ved as guides to the ships and were also used to 
signal the approach of pirates. Places at which 
these light-houses stood are given in Bibl. Geogr. 
Arab., iv., Gloss., p. 225, and in E. Wiedemann, 
C’ber Leuchtfeuer bei den Muslimen , Arch. f. 
Gesch. d. A'atnrivissensch. n. d. Technik, ii. 1909, 
151 — 4, and A. Mez, Die Renaissance des Islams, 
1922, p. 479. (E. Wiedemann) 

KHASHABIYA. “club-men”, was originally an 
abusive name for the M a wall [cf. the art. mawla] 
of Kufa, who were armed with clubs (JAiadiab, 
sing, khashabci) and formed the main part of the 
followers of al-Mukhtar [q. v.] and took 
the field under his generals, for instance Ibrahim 
b. Malik al-Ashtar (Ibn Kutaiba, Kit. al-Ma’-artf, 
ed. Wvistenfeld, p. 300; Ibn Rosta, al-AUak al- 
Naflsa, B. G.A., vii. 218; al-Tabari, Ta'rtkh, ed. 
de Goeje, ii. 684, 16, 179 *, 4 tq.j al-AghSni', 
V. 15s, 17 sqq.-, al-Mas'adI, Murudj al-Dhahab, 
Paris 1861—77, V. 226, a sq., 227, ^ sqq.: do., 
al-Tanbih, B.G.A., viii. 313, ^sqq.', Mutahhar b. 
Tahir al-Makdisi, al-Bad^ tod l-Ta: rlkh, ed. Iluart, 
V. 133, 10—12; Ibn al-Athir, al-Kamil, ed. Torn- 
berg, iv. 207, II ; Ma^d al-Din Ibn al-Athir, al- 
Kihaya fi Gharib al-Haditjh, Cairo l^ll, i. 294 
infra; L.^A.,i. 340, 10 sqq.-, T.^. 4 ., i. 234, 25 ryy-). 
The troops which marched upon Mekka by al- 
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Mukhtar's order 
Hanaflya [q. v 


and released Muhammad b. al- 
rho was imprisoned by 'Abd Allah 


iiananya t^q. v.j, wno was impnsonea uy zrou miau 
b. al-Zubair [q. v.], are called (al-Tabari, 

op. oii.., ii. 693, 4 sfi /. ; Ibn Sa‘d, Tadaia/, ed. 
Sachau, v. 74, 16 sqq.\ cf. 76, 15; Ibn al-AthIr, 
al-Kamil, iv. 206 sq.). They themselves apparently 
called their cudgels kafir-kubat (from Persian 
wood, club) “clubs for unbelievers” (al-Tabari, 
op. cit.., ii. 694, 15; Ibn al-Athir, op. «?., iv. 207, 7 
[variant]) ; these weapons are afterwards found also 
with the partisans of Abu Muslim [q. v.] (al-Dina- 
wari, al-Akhbar al-Tiwal.^ ed. Rosen, p. 359. 20 
J77. ; al-Aghani.^ iv. 93, 21; cf. G. van Vloten, 
Kecherches etc., Verh. K. Ak. Amsi..^ Afd. Letterk., 
i., N”. 3, 1894, p. 67), and in the civil war in 
Baghdad in 251 (865) they were distributed among 
the plebs (al-Tabaii, op. cit... iii. 1586, 13, 1587, 4, 
1589, 7; ibn al-Athir, op. iriV,vii. 99, 5); al-^ahiz, 
Thai alp Ras^il.^ ed. van Vloten— de Goeje, p. 11, g, 
mentions the kafir-kubat as weapons of the Turks. 

The remark in Ibn al-Athir’s chronicle [op. cit..^ 
iv. 207, 13) that the liberators of Ibn al-Hanafiya 
bore cudgels in order to avoid the use of swords 
in the haram.^ is as improbable as is the interpre- 
tation which connects the name Khashabjya with 
the wood piled up by Ibn al-Zubair beside the 
prison of Ibn al-Hanafiya with the threat to have 
him and his fellow-prisoners burned. 

With reference to a hadith of "Abd Allah b. 
"Umar in which the performing of the ru/5/ behind 
the Kkashabiya is mentioned, the latter name was 
explained as denoting people who reverently kept 
the pole or tree-trunk [kfia^aba') on which Zaid 
h. 'All [q. v.] had been executed. But, as Madjd 
al-Din ibn al-Atliir [loc. oil.') observes, this explana- 
tion is chronologically untenable. 

According to an observation made by Ibn Hazm 
[al-Fasl fi 'l-Milal wa'l-Ahwa^ wa'l-Nihal., ' MS. 
Leiden 480b, f. jjgb infra; cf. I. Friedlander, 
The Hcterodo.xies of the Shiites according to Ibn 
Ilazm, Xew Haven 1909, i. 63, note i ), the A7/<ri/r<r- 
biya regarded the bearing of iron weapons as not 
allowed till the expected Mahdi had appeared. 

The fact that “Revenge for al-Husain!” [yd la- 
tjia rat al-Husatn ', e. g. al-Tabari, op. cit., ii. 694, ,4) 
was the rallying cry of the Kha^abiya possibly 
tended to supplant this name by al-Husainiya.^ 
which is graphically only slightly different; the 
latter is, however, to be retained in places like Ibn 
Abd Rabbihi, al-kJkd al-Fartd.^ Cairo 1317, i. 
190, 17 sq.^ and Ibn Badriin, Shark A'asJdat^ Ibn 
Abdun-, ed. Dozy, p. 187, ,2-14). 

^ Thus al-Kha.diablya was another name for the 
Kaisaniya [q. v.] and then was applied to the 
adherents of the doctrines which were current 
among the latter, like that of the return (rarf^'a, 
q. V.) and that of metempsychosis [tandsukh^ q.v.)! 
The poetical representative of these doctrines 
Kuthayyir, is called a KhashabJ and is said to have 
been gained for the Kha.^abiya by the poet Khindif 
al-.Asadi (al-A^ani.. viii. 33, ,5, 

^9; where Khindif is to be read instead 
of KJiandak\ 

, to Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Khwarizmi 

[Mafatik al- i I urn ed. van Vloten, p. 20, . so.'l 
the name al-^a±abiya was used for a group^of 
the Zaidiya [q.v.] known as Surkhdbiya after a 
certain Virkhab al-Tabari of whom nothing seems 
to he known; ,t might be possible to think of 
one of the Sur^^ who played a part in Tabaristan 
in the time of Hasan b. Zaid [q. v.] (cf. Ibn Is- 


j fandiyai, Kngl. tuin-.!, by K. G. Hiou ne. Gibb Mem. 

1 Ser., vol. ii., l.eidcn-I-ondoii 1905. Index) It mu-.t he 
I left undecided whether they werec.illed h hahabiya 
I after their weapons 01 peih.ips on account of 
! Kaisani doctrines which .is^eited themscive.s among 
j them. The same statement occui.s in .\bii ’I-Ma"ali, 

I Baydn al-.Idydn., in Clu cstomathic per sane, ed. by 
I Ch. Schofer, i. (/’. F. L. O. T., 2'a' Ser., vii., Paris 
1833), p. 157, 18 sq., uhere .Suikhab is to be read 
instead of S-rhat. 

According to a statement given on the authority 
of al-Laith (apparently Ibn al-Mii/affar), al-Khasha- 
btya was also the name of a section of the Djahmiya 
[cf. the art. iij.vHM B. sai wa-N'], which maintained 
that Allah does not speak and that the Kuran is 
created (Z. 'H., i. 343, r. 'H., i. 234, 25). 

Bibliography (in addition to the works 
quoted above): al-Sam'ani, al-Ansdb. Gibb Mem. 
Ser., vol. XX., Leiden-London 1912, f. igqh; al- 
Tabari, Ta^rikh, ed. de Goeje, Gloss., s.v. kh-sh-b 
and k-f-r-, B. G. A., iv., Gloss., p. 278; H. D. 
van Geider, Mohtar de valsche Profeet, Diss. 
Leiden 18S8, p. Ti-TS \ Wellhausen, f)ie religios- 
poiitischen OpposAionsparteien im alten Islam 
[Abh. G. IF. G., phil.-hist. Kl., X. F., NO. 3, 
Berlin 1901), p. 80; H. Banning, Muhammad 
ibn al-Hanaflfa, Diss. Erlangen 1909, p. 46^7. ; 
Isr. Friedl.-inder, The Heterodoxies of the Shiites 
according to Ibn Hazm [f. A. 0 . S., xxviii., 
xxix.), ii._93— 95. (C. VAN Arendo.nk) 

al-KHASIBI. [See ibn AL-KHAslnl]. 
al-KHASIBI, Abu ’l-‘Abbas Ahmad b. ‘Ubaid 
Allah b. Ahmad b. AL-KjiASiB, a vizier. After 
the deposition of Abu ’1-Kasim al-Khakani in 
RamadSn 313 (Nov. 925) (see ibn khakAn, 3) 
al-KhasIbl, who at that time was secretary to the 
mother of the Caliph al-Muktadir, was appointed 
vizier. But as he neglected his official duties and 
made himself generally hated for his extortions, he 
was deposed on the advice of the chief of police 
Mit^nis in Dhu ’I-Ka'da 314 (Jan. 927) and 'Alt 
b. 'Isa (see in.N al-djarrAh, 2) appointed in his 
place. Till the latter could reach the capital, 'Ubaid 
Allah b. Muhammad aI-Kawad]iI acted as his 
deputy. In 318 (930/931) the other vizier Ibn 
Makhlad [q. v., 2] entrusted al-Khasibt with the 
government of Fars and Kerman. 

Al-Khasibi was also the name of the vizier who 
succeeded Muhammad 'Ubaid Allah in Dhu 'l-Hidjdja 
321 (Dec. 933) .and held office till the deposition 
of the Caliph al-Kahir; in Ibn al-Athir (viii. 195) 
and Ibn IHialdun (iii. 394) however, his name is 
given as Abu ’I-'Abbas Ahmad b. 'Ubaid Allah 
b. Sulaiman al-Khasibi. Al-Khasibi died in 328 (940). 

Bibliography'. '.Arlb ed. de Goeje, p. 80, 
109, 126 — 129, 150; Ibn al-Athir ed. Tornberg, 
viii. ti6 sqq.', Ibn al-Tiktaka, al-Fakln't, ed. 
Derenbourg, p. 367 sq. ; Ibn khaldnn, '/3ar, iii. 
374) Weil, Gesek. der Chalifen, ii. 557- 

(K. V. Zettersteen) 

KHASSEKI (Arab. khdssa '. “private” with 
Turkish suffix ki), a term applied to anything 
belonging to the domains, service or the 
palace of the Sultan of Turkey. The KJjasseki were 
the guards of the serail, a body of 300 junior officers 
chosen among the bostandji', 60 of them formed 
part of the imperial retinue, as a bodyguard; they 
wore a uniform of red cloth, were armed with a 
dagger [ghaddare) and carried a baton in the hand ; 
their commander was the bash-khdsseki. The khds- 
sekl-agha was the lieutenant of the bostanffi- 
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bashi. The khassekl-ba.^i^ who is not to be con- 
fused with the preceding, was an officer of the 
corps of baltadji and acted as receiver general of 
the revenues that came from the pious endowments 
of Mecca and Medina. He wore a large bonnet 
of red cloth. 

Khasseki was the title given to the Sultan's 
favourite. In the early days of the monarchy down 
to Ahmad III (1115 =1703), the wife of the 
Sultan who gave birth to a prince was honoured 
with the title khassekl-sultan^ while those who 
only had daughters weie called khassekl-kadiu . In 
1075 (1647), contrary to the rule followed by the 
house of ^Othman, the debauched Sultan Ibrahim, 
seven of whose concubines had the title Khasseki, 
married one of the latter, Telli-Khasseki, and she 
received the name Shah-Sultan. 

Khasseki-djamt “mosque of the favourite”, at 
Constantinople, built by Khurrem-Khasseki (Roxe- 
lane) in 945 (1538) with fountains, soup-kitchen 
(^i 7 }iaret\ a school founded in 946 (i539) ^ 

hospital built in 957 (1550). The building originally 
had only one dome \ a second was added by 
Ahmad I. in 1201 (1612). These edifices are in 
the Awret-Bazari {^Fortan Arcadianiini) at Stambul. 
The Khasseki hospital at the present day is re- 
served for women. 

Bibliography', Hafiz Husain Iwansaiayi, 
Haaikat al-Diawami^ Constantinople 1281, 
p. loi; Djewad-bey, Etat militaire ottomafi,^ p. 
41; Barbier de Meynard, SiippUm. aux diction, 
lures., i. 681; d’Ohsson, Tableau general de 
Vempire othoman., Paris 1824, vii, 29, 32, 63, 
65; Hammer, Hisl. de I'empire ottoman., trad. 
Hellert, x. 74. (Cl. Huart) 

KUATA^ (a.), a mistake, which is made in 
thought (speech) or action — a fault which one 
has is called ^aib — , the opposite of sawab., the 
correct; hence in the field of knowledge: error; 
in that of action: omission, failure, all this, of 
course, unintentional; from the last meaning deve- 
lops that of wrong which one commits, trans- 
gression; whether this is to be regarded as 
unintentional or — as in khatfa and M/V’ — deli- 
berate (sin) is a disputed point with the lexico- 
graphers. Kh atd‘ and kJiaF (the latter is found 
only in the Kamus so that it is hardly classical) 
are synonymous (or phonetic variants?). Kh ata 
is sometimes regarded as an infinite of khatr'a 
used as a substantive (which it originally was and 
still is), sometimes as a substantive from aMlta^a 
(which it has become through linguistic usap), 
and sometimes as belonging to both. The lexico- 
graphers have the most diverse opinions regarding 
the more accurate definition of the meaning of 
these two verbs, within the sphere of ideas above 
outlined. Kh atid and khat<f are exceedingly rare 
in classical poetry (e. g. Abu U-'^Atahiya, ed. 1888, 
p. 120, i: “sin” [parallel with dhanb'] : also Kurban, 
xvii. 33; “sin”, as a variant of iv. 94: 

“transgression”); more frequently only the verbal 
forms khatPa and akhta^a are used as synonyms. 
The use of khatd* as a technical term is in 
keeping with the general use of the word; the 
principal uses of it are as follows: 

I. Error in logic (opposite sawab\ synony- 
mous with batil., the “invalid” (opposite hah^\ 
the former pair of concepts ought to be used in 
questions of i^tihad [q. v.] and the latter in ques- 
tions of t^tikad [q. v.; this may be the result of the 
corresponding use of the word in the Kur'an], so 
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that Islam and the other i-eligions are contrasted 
with one another in hakk and batil.^ opposite views 
in the furTd of the fikh (see the article fikh ), 
as sawab and khata^'., but theie is only one verb 
for each, asaba and akhtda.^ which points to the 
artificiality of this distinction, and in reality the 
rule is often not observed; in other branches of 
learning also khata' and batil are used promiscuously, 
as indeed are sawab and hakk also. The works which 
deal with the usTil al-fikh (see the art. Usul) discuss 
the question whether the viudjtahid [q.v.] mntlak 
can err. In the orthodox community the opinion 
has prevailed that the mudjtahid can err and in 
cases of difference of opinion only one can be right 
at a time, and a tradition is even cited on this 
point; the Mu‘^tazihs [q. v.] asserted that every 
mudjtahid is right, and even celebrated oithodox 
teachers held this view, e. g. Abu Yusuf, Mu- 
hammad b. al-IIasan al-Shaibani. Ibn Suraid], al- 
Muzanl, al-Ash^arl and his school, al-Bakillam, 
al-Ghazali ; Abu Hanifa adopts a middle view. 
The champions of the orthodox view believe, in 
keeping with this, that Allah has already come 
to a definite decision before every idjtihTul and 
that the correctness or otherwise of the decision 
of the mudjtahid results from its agreement or 
not with that of Allah; those of the Mu'^tazila 
assume either different decisions by Allah which 
coincide with those of the individual niuc^tahtd'% 
and are valid for them and their mukallid^% 
so that all differing decisions of the inud^takid's 
are equally justified, or they consider one decision 
more justified than the others and believe that 
Allah has taken no decision in such cases but 
“if He did do so”, would express quite a definite 
one : this supposed decision by Allah is then 
compared with those of the mne^tahid's and the 
mudjtahid who agrees with it is considered in 
the right in every respect; but those which differ 
from it are considered in the right with respect to 
the basis, the idjtihad (ibtiddan idjtihadan\ as 
the mudjtahid has endeavoured with all his power 
to find the decision, in the wrong with respect to 
the result, the decision itself {intihdan hukman'). 
The representatives of the orthodox view, who are 
essentially in close agreement with this form of the 
MuTazili view, make the same distinction (the opi- 
nion is rejected that the mudjtahid who makes a 
mistake is completely in the wrong); the other 
MuTazill view, however, is in sharp contrast to this. 
But this difference only exists in questions of the 
derivation of legal rules from the usjd al-jikh {fi 
' l-shadlyat) and only in the case when no clear 
decision is given in the iisul'^ if there is one, but 
it has not been regarded by the mudjtahid., he is, 
of course, wrong. In the domain of the usul ai- 
ding of kalam [q.v.], particularly in reasoned de- 
ductions (/ d-akUyat)^ according to the general 
consensus, only one view can be right in a case 
of differences of opinion. Only a few Mu'tazilis, 
as whose representatives Abu ’ 1 -Hasan 'Abd Allah 
al-'Anbarl and al-Djahiz are cited, asserted that 
here also in dogmatics every mudjtahid (the word 
is used in a wider sense, meaning everyone who 
does all in his power to solve a problem) is right; 
while al-'Anbari adds so long as he can be still 
described as a Muslim, and al-DjMiiz without li- 
mitation. Tradition on this point is no longer 
j certain, as is apparent in differences in detail and 
j in a certain irresolution; in this Mu^iazili teaching, 
1 however, — as in the polemics regarding the mudj- 
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tahid fi ' l-diarHyat — the other meanings of k/ia/a’ 
come into consideration so that it is doubtless 
correctly explained that by “bcmg right" is not 
me ant agreement with the actual facts, but that 
the mudjiahid has duly fulfilled the task imposed 
on '^im and therefore cannot be punished (while 
according to the orthodox consensus evciy non- 
Muslim is doomed to the pains of hell eternally), 
that that to which his UjjtiJmd leads him is the 
right for him by Allah’s decree itself. This amb- 
iguity in terminology must have contributed to 
the ambiguity in tradition. That, taken purely 
logically, several differing views could be right 
at the same time has never been asserted. — The 
miidjtahid in the wrong is not punished for his 
error and is not considered as being in a reli- 
gious error (dalal)^ but is regarded as excused 
and is rewarded as he has done everything that 
is demanded of him if he has really used all his 
energy for the derivation of the legal rule; if he 
has not done this he is punished for his error: 
others say that every error of a mudjtahid is a 
sin; but this view is rejected. All this holds only 
of the miidjtahid's of the Sunnis; those of the 
“twelver” Shi'ls are infallible. 

2. Lnintentional action (opposite ^iifnd)\ 
this Use comes from Kurban, iv. 94 sq. (cf. the 
art. KATL, section i. i ; passages like ii. 286 
and x.xxiii. 5 may have also intluenced); this is 
of interest here in so far as it is illegal; it may 
be more accurately defined as an act contrary 
to law, in which the intention ot committing an 
illegal act is lacking, while the action itself may 
be deliberate; any negligence is left quite out 
of the question in the juridical appreciation. The 
Mu'tazilis asserted that one could not be punished 
by Allah for it, for punishment is only con- 
ceivable for a deliberate illegal act; ortho- 
doxy on the contrary teaches that, while iha(a‘ is 
not a sin any negligence, however, is some- 

thing deliberate, and the Mata\ as its result, is 
liable to be punished (it is regarded as belonging 
to the ’’aziiarid muhtasaha^ happenings onlv indir- 
ectly intended, in themselves not deliberate, for 
which man can equally be made responsible); bu 
Allah in his mercy will overlook the punishraen 
in the next world; the Mkala^ is thus considerec 
as an ameliorating — often even exonerating — 
circuiristance in the infliction of punishment ir 
this world {shitbha-^ q. v.); it cannot be punisher 
by hadd [q. v.]. But not all of Allah’s rights an 
dropped : anyone who, contrary to the prohibition 
kills an animal in the haram [q. v.], the sacred 
territory of Mekka, whether with W/i/ (deliberately' 
or from Minted (unintentiomally), has in the opinion 
of all four viadJihab'i [q.v.] to make the prescribed 
atonement; Da ud al-Zahirl alone in lhi.s case also 
considers Mater as an excuse. This is doubtless 
connected with what is ultimately a pre-Islamic 
idea, that Allah has an especial right of ownership 
to the haram, its plants and animals (cf. Gaudefroy- 
Demombynes, Le Pilerinage h la Meike, p. 7 id). 

It follows that an unintentional infraction of this 
right of property is to be atoned for like an inten- 
tmnal one; (the substance of this is also found in 

A I opinion; Malik and 

Ahmad b, Hanbal do not require a special com- 
pensation if the ammal has an owner - who of 
course must be compensated - i.e. does not belong 
to Allah; Abu Hanifa and al-Shafi'r demand it in 
eiery case, so that they extend their area of ap- 


plication). Ill tt..’ta tlicre also k a full li.ibility 
for any injury d.jiie to ainahct. heie G.s/r [q.v] 
Is a speci.il C.ISO : its .ipplusiUou is ixiUided when 
Miatid is picsent; instead the i ,/ [<| v.j is to be 
paid and the kaqlaia [q. \.] to he performed. Fur 
further details sec the aitkle K v 1 1 , Section 1. 5, 
6, where the filiations ,,f in the meaning 

of an unintentional .ict aie giieii. Fiom them it 
will be seen that this terniinulogical use of the 
word is based on the two meanings “erroi” (in 
the case of khald Ji I-kaeJ ) and “failure “accident’’ 
(in the case of khaln' n ’/-vV) and is no inuie 
uniform than the uses dealt with under 1. 

B i b I i 0 g }■ a p h r ; The ilietionaries ; their 
statements are collected in Lane, Aiat. -English 
Lexiian, lyii. 761 ; on it.s use as a technical 
term see Diciicna) y oj the Technical Tirms nsea 
in the Sciences cf the APnsnltncns, Bibl, Indica, 
Old Series, i. 401 sq.\ Dschordschani, Defini- 
tioHcs, ed. G. Flugel, p. 104'. for fuitbtr details 
the works on Vftl and the A’iDi-books are 
indispensiblh. See also the art. kati.. 

(j. ScHAClfl) 

KHATA’I, (the “sinner"), pseudonym f akhnllas') 
of Shah Isnia‘’il [q. v.]. ( >f bjs Persian po ems we 
only know so far the single veise quoted in the 
anthology compiled by his son Sam Mir^a [q.v.] and 
some^ other lines. On the other hand his Turkish 
Diwan is known from several manuscript.s, altjhough 
these are rather scarce and differ con.sidcrab y . 

E. G. Browne {Persian Liter, in Lilcdern Times, 
P- 13) ^as discovered the curious fact that 
the founder of the Safawi kingdom wrote mainly 
in Turkish while his rival Sultan Selim used 
Persian for his poems. KljataT is now rightly 
regarded as one of the precursors of the literature 
of the Turkish dialect of Adharbcticljan. His language, 
however, judging from the ulde.st i’ari.s manuscript, is 
rather aitificial; alongside of tlie true Adharbaidjani 
vocabulary we rind paiallel forms fiom Eastern 
lurki. galUrdmjgalun/hi/t, the accusative of stems 
in consonants: in -i/.ni. 

From the point of view of poetry, Khatami’s 
woik IS only mediocre; bis images are banal and 
hi.s lyrical themes monotonous. On the other hand 
the autobiographical allusions aie very interesting 
in which Isma'f] poses as avenger of the blood 
of his father or as protector of the “family hearth” 
{Manadan) of Ardabil, fulminates against his 
enemies of Shirwan, extols the bravery of his 
ghdzi, akhi and di-an, and puts forward very bold 
mystica^ claims. He identifies himself with 'Alt and 
the imams and goes on to proclaim : “I am that 
agens absolulus {fakil-i mutlak) of whom they 
talk, the sun and the moon are in my pow’er; 

I my being is truly damns Dei {bait A 11 all)) to 
prostrate thyself before me {sndqud) is thy duty 

morning and evening” “f am absolute reality 

(giaki) .... I am the pearl in the sea of truth 

(/laMka)”. 

The place occupied by KhataT in the beliefs 
of the Ahi-i Hakk fvnlgo 'All Ilahi [q.v.]) is very 
important. KhataT’s verses are frequently quoted 
by adepts of the sect. The litany known as ICutb- 
nama enumerating the successive manifestations of 
the divinity runs as follows: “In (the person of) 
KhataT it spoke Turkish and became the pir of 
Turkestan”, where this geographical term is said 
to mean Adharbaidjan inhabited by Turks. 

The Khatah avatar of Sliah Isma'il is important 
for the study of the occult doctrine of the Safawis 
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which deviates far from the Shi'a canon. It throws 
a new light on the esoteric foundations of the 
political power of the .Safawls (cf. the sources like 
the ^ftvat al-Safa^ Sihilat al-Ka^ab-i Safawlva 
and the history of the youth of Isma'il I published 
by Sir E. D. Ross in J.R.A.S.^ iSgJ, p. 249-340). 

Von Hammer {Gesch. d. osm. Dichlkniist^ ii. i8) 
mentions a mysterious dervish soFl khatVI (d. 
936/1529) who had gone to Persia to receive 
from the hands of Shah Ismahl the DliDan of 
Djalal al'Din Rumi which the .Safawi monarch 
had taken to Persia. V. Hammer quotes four 
verses from it in translation. 

Bibliography. Tuhfa'-i Sami'. MS. of the 
Bibl. Nat. of Paris, Persian Suppl., N*>. 1492, 
f. 17 r.; cf. also S. de Sacy, N.E.., ix., Paris 
Anno 7, p. 278. The MSS. known of Khatah’s 
Turkish Dlwan are as follows; i. Bibl. Nat., 
Turkish Suppl., N**. 1307 (S3 ff.): 253 ghazal's.^ 
mathna-Li'i fi ' l-nninadjat (24 bait's).^ another 
mathnawi identical with that in London (18 baifi).^ 
a heroic mathnavii (60 verses in mutakdi ib)'.^ the 
MS. was written in 948, i. e. 18 years after the 
deathof Shah Isma^il ; I bis. Ibidem.^ suppl. turc, 
N®' 995 (llte former Schefer-colleclion), goes 
back to the xviith Cent., Contains on 64 leaves: 
in Turkish 205 ghazal's^ 9 quatrains, malh/iazol's 
(one of them the N afihat-name ^), moreover 
one ghazal and some bait\ in Persian; 2. Brit. 
Museum; Or. 3380 “apparently of the xvith cen- 
tury”; cf. Rieu, Call. Turk. MSS. in the British 
Mus. London 1888, p. 205 sq. : the matJinazol 
Nasihat-ndma (168 bait's,') and the ghazal's, (ff. 
lob — 83); 3. Asiatic Museum of Leningrad ; Or. 
297, copied in 1036, contains matJinaun^AMk 
wfl-woVrgy^andthe ghazal'y. 4. PreussischeStaats- 
bibliothek; Or. Fol. 209, written in 1077, only 
contains 34 gh azal ’s (204 bait's,)'., cf. Pertsch, iv. 
(Pers. Handschr.), sub N^. 18; 5. Shaikh Husain 
ZahidI, Silsilat al-Masab-i Safaw'tya., ed. E. G. 
Browne, Berlin 1334/1922, p. 68 — 72 ; 4 poems of 
Khatami glorifying the 12 imams; 6. Yusuf-beg 
Wazirof, AdJiarbaidiSn Addbiyathia Bir Nazar., 
Stambul 1337, p. 27 — 31, quotes 6 ghazal's of 
Khata’l taken from MSS. belonging to the Li- 
brary of the 'Ali Emlri Efendi ; the author also 
mentions the complete works {Kulltydt) of Kha- 
ta’l, printed at Tabriz (?) but unobtainable. 

Gibb, History of Ottoman Poetry., iii. 106; 

V. Minorsky, Material^ sektt ‘'Ali-Ildhl., 

Moscow 1911, p. 108 — no; do., Notes sur la 
sects des Ahli-Hakk., in R. M. M., 1922, p. 
57, 86.; according to Babinger, Zur Gesch der 
Sefewijje., in Isl. xii., 1922, p. 233, the MS. 
of Constantinople is preserved in the ‘Umumlya- 
library ; cf. ^Ali Emiri Efendi, 2 drikh vie-edebtyat 
madJmTPasT^ i. 29. (V. Minorsky) 

KH ATAK. The Khataks are a Pat ban tribe 
belonging to the Karlani division of the Afghans, 
and live in the North-West Frontier Province of 
British India and adjacent localities. Their origin 
is much disputed (see the art. Afghanistan, above, 
i. 150). At the beginning of the Muhammadan 
era they occupied the Sulaiman Range and the 
northern part of the plains between these mountains 
and the Indus. The history of the Khataks was 
written by Khushhal Khan (q. v.], a renowned chief 
of the tribe in the time of the emperor Awrangzeb. 
Akora, Shahbazgarh, Kalabagh and Makhad are their 
chief seats. They are warlike and for centuries 
have been at feud with their neighbours and with 


one another; active, industrious and good cultivators, 
they are also great earners and traders. The Khataks 
are all Sunnis and speak the western dialect of 
Pashto. 

Bibliog r a p hy '. See the art. KHiiat. 

(R. B. Whitehead) 

KH ATAM. Khatim (a.) (P. mnhr)., seal, signet, 
signet- ring, the impression (also khatm) as 
well as the actual seal-matrix ; it is applied not 
only to seals proper, engraved in incuse characters 
with retrograde insciiptions, but also to the very 
common seal-like objects with regular inscriptions 
of a pious or auspicious charactei ; for the latter 
which are amulets and further readily distinguished 
from seals by the absence of a personal name see 
the article talisman ; indeed anything with an in- 
scription stamped upon it may be called iAfdtam. 
Here we are only concerned with seals in the 
strict sense of the word. The \r ord khdtam is said 
by Noldeke, Mandaische Grammatik^ p tI2 to be 
of Aramaic origin, and in this he is followed liy 
Fraenkel, Aram. FremJiv.., p. 252, who also recog- 
nises a loan word in karkas., scal-clay. 

The part played by the signet-iing in the east 
cannot be better Illustrated than by the following 
quotation from Lane [Modern Egyptians i860, 
p. 31). Describing the dress of a Muslim Egyp- 
tian he says; 

“On the little finger of the right hand (it is 
allowable to wear it on .i fingei of the left hand) 
is worn a seal-ring (Wdi'iiu), which is generally 
of silver, with a carnelion, or other stone, upon 
which is engraved the wearer's name; the name 
is usually accompanied by the words “his servant” 
(signifying “the servant, or worshipper, of God”), 
and often by other words expressive of the per- 
son's trust in God, etc. The Prophet disapproved 
of gold; therefore few Muslims wear gold rings: 
but the women have various ornaments (rings, 
bracelets, etc.) of that precious metal. The seal- 
ring is used for signing letters and other writings; 
and its impression is considered more valid than 
the sign-manual. A little ink is dabbed upon it 
with one of the fingers, and it is pressed upon the 
paper; the person who uses it having first touched 
his tongue with another finger, and moistened the 
place in the paper which is to be stamped. Al- 
most every per.son who can afford it has a seal- 
ring, even though he be a servant”. 

The use of seals dates from remote antiquity 
in the east and they have never been supplanted 
by the spread of a knowledge of the art of writing 
and the use of the signature as has happened in 
the west. In the east the seal takes the place of 
the signature and it is the former that gives 
validity to a document even if the latter is also 
used. The seal is also much used as a guarantee 
that property will be kept intact and thus takes 
the place of locks and keys. Goods are simply 
roped up in a packet and the knots sealed with 
the owner’s seal, a plan which to Chardin, for 
example, appeared more reliable than the western 
system owing to the practical impossibility of coun- 
terfeiting a seal. It is also used to stamp property 
as a mark of ownership (e.g. books and binding,) 
and in this way corresponds to a coat of aims 
in the west. The possession of another per-on’s 
seal is evidence that the latter has delegated his 
authority. There is abundant evidence of these 
usages in the east from very early times. Pharaoh, 
for example (Gen. xli. 42), gives Joseph his signet, 
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as a sign of authority, just as the Sultan of Turkey 
did his grand vizier. Jezebeel (I Kings, xxi. S) forges 
a letter in Ahab’s name and seals it with his seal 
to give it validity. The books of Esther and iJauiel 
give similar examples of the pow’er of the Persian 
king’s seal. Herodotos (i. 1 95) tells us that every 
Babylonian carried a seal and the abundance of 
seals, usually cylindrical in form, that have sur- 
vided from ancient times in Mesopotamia, illustrates 
this statement. Seals of the Sassanian period still 
exist in large numbers, whether made for moun- 
ting in rings or pierced for suspension. In South 
Arabia also the Himyarites have left us numerous 
specimens of their signets. 

No seals of the pre-Muhammadan Arabs are | 
known. The earliest Arab seals come from Egypt 
with papyri and belong to the period soon after 
the conquest. Whether we accept or not the story 
that only seventeen men in Mecca could write in 
the time of Muhammad, we must suppose that 
seals were in common use in this important com- 
mercial centre as in other parts of the east. Tra- 
dition in any case has a certain amount to tell 
about the Prophet’s kJmtavi^ Al-Bukhari, Sahlh 
(Bulak 1926), vii. {libas^ p. 48, says that the Prophet 
wished to write to the Byzantines. He was told 
they would not read his letter unless it had a 
seal so he adopted one of silver with the inscrip- 
tion Muhammad rasul Allah. According to al- 
Mas'udi, he adopted this ring in Muharram of the 
year 7 A.K. The Piophet is also said to have ori- 
ginally worn a khatam of gold, but gave it up 
when he forbade the wearing of gold rings and 
silk and brocade (Bukhari, loc. cit.'). Women did 
not observe the prohibition of gold rings and 
'A’islia for example wore them (ibid.). The Prophet 
wore his signet on his right hand and used to 
take it off when he went to the privy (al-TirmidhI 
Sahth (BulSk 1242), vol. i., /lAix, p. 324), Opinions 
differ as to the proper hand and finger for the ring 
and there is no established rule. Later stories 
illustrate the Prophet’s disappioval of metals other 
than silver for signet-rings. He is reported to have 
said that a brass ring savoured of idolatry, that 
an iron one was emblematic of souls condemned 
to eternal fire, while words could not express his 
horror of a gold ring; meeting the wearer of one, 
he cast upon him a terrible frown and turned away 
as if he bad encountered a dog or an infidel. The 
Prophet’s seal was handed on and used by his 
successors, who had however also their own seals, 
until ‘Othman lost it in a well at Aris, or in 
Zemzem, or according to others in the Tigris near 
Mosul. The Prophet's interdiction has been generally 
observed and it is exceedingly rare to find signet- 
rings of the more precious metals or mounted 
with the more valuable precious stones, upon which 
there was no embargo. 

The earliest known seal of a Muslim is that ol 
‘Amr b. .il-‘’As, conqueror and governor of Egypt 
whose signet was a bull (Rainer, Fiihrer., etc. 
No. 556), Whether this is due to local influence 
or the representation of an animal was not unusual 
with the pre-Muslim Arabs it is impossible to say. 
Other Arab .seals bearing animals are known or 
this period, but the rigorous avoidance of images 
of living things was soon applied to seals also, 
for we soon find seals in Egygt of the Muslim 
type, although as late as 88 A. H., we find the 
governor Kurra b. Sharik using a wolf (Rainer, 
Fukrcr, N». 593). The seals of Abu Haim b. 


Yahya (.N'O. 572) ami of the lieiul of the Treasury 
Rashid b. Khalid “who lru-.ts in Ood“ (N®. 577 ) 
are alre.ady of the style that liec.ime stereotyped. 
A notable seal from Egypt is that of the tax-col- 
lector Najid b. .Muslim uhich bear, his name in 
Greek and Arabic (N“. 589). ISihngual seals are 
again found in Syria and .\si.a Minor m the tenth 
century (cf. Schlumberger, cp. cit . and Halil Ldhem, 
op. at.). Here al.so under Byzantine iiilliience we 
find double sided imiiressions of seal, in lead 
(bullae)-, of these the most notable is that of the 
Kakoyid "Ala al-Dawla of 430 A. H. with a horse- 
man on the obverse (Halil Edhem, N". 30). An- 
other remarkable seal from the same legion is 
that of the Hamdanid Muhammad b. Sa'd al- 
Dawla Abu ’ 1 -Ma’ali Sharif with obverse a bust 
of St. Theodore and his name in Gieek characters 
(op. cit., N», 31). 

The materials of these eaily impressions are 
the same as in later times, a special kind of clay 
(karkas), or lead, appended by cords to the docu- 
ments as in the mediaeval west also. When the 
seal is stamped on the documents itself, it is done 
with a special thick kind of ink and the paper is 
moistened before receiving the impression ; red 
wax is also used where the climate permits it. 
As in mediaeval Europe, there are instances recor- 
ded 111 the east of bullae of the precious metals, 
silver and even gold for very special occasions 
(Reinaud, op. cit., i., p. 1 12). 

Charles White {op- very fully with 

the use of seals among the Turks and the guild 
of engravers in Constantinople. The latter have, 
he says, a special quarter in the bazaar called after 
them hakaklar tar^i. The members of the guild 
are Muslims (in contrast to the dealers in stones 
who are usually Jews) of fair education conversant 
with Arabic, Persian and Tuikish. A few can 
decipher the Kufic character. Their training is a 
long one. Apprentices after a good education take 
lessons fiom the best calligiaphers of the day and 
then serve seven years with a master-engraver. 
When their indentures have expired, they become 
journeymen {kalfa\ until they can acquire a busi- 
ness of their own and be admitted into the guild 
as master-members {usia\ the number of whom is 
limited to fifty. Their shops are regularly searched 
by the police lest they be tempted to put their 
skill to illegal uses such as the engraving of false 
coin-dies. Such great care is taken to ensure the 
genuineness of a seal that the trade are forbidden 
to engrave two seals exactly the same for the 
same person. When a seal is lost the owner has 
some trifling alteration made in the new one, such 
as a change in an ornament or the date, so that 
the forgery can be detected if his first seal should 
fall into evil hands. 

The Stambul engravers date the origin of their art 
in the time of the Caliph '^Othman and say the 
first engraver was a certain Muhammad al-Hidjazi 
who engraved seals for ^Othman and '^Ali bearing 
their names with the additional epithet ^abd Allah\ 
the rings were of silver and the stones bloodstones. 

White’s account of the seals of the Sultan and 
dignitaries of the Ottoman empire follows d’Ohsson. 
The Sultan has three seals of different sizes all 
of emerald set in gold with the same inscription, 
the tughra [q. v.] and a religious legend. The first 
is a small seal always carried by the Sultan and 
handed to his secretary as required. The second 
is somewhat larger and is entrusted to the grand 
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treasurer of the harem, who uses it for all matters 
relating to the harem — the Mughal Emperoi 
Akbar similarly had a special seal for all docu- 
ments relating to the harem. — The third im- 
perial Ottoman seal is the seal of state confided 
to the grand vizier of the day, who is supposed 
to keep It in his bosom day and night The head 
of each department of state has also his own seal 
for matters relating to his office. 

Persons of distinction do not usually wearsignet- 
lings on their fingers. Great dignitaries have a 
confidential seal bearer {^muhyday^ who cariies the 
signet in a small bag in his breast pocket and 
produces it when required inked for the stamp or 
clean if wax is used. People of humble rank carry 
their seal in the breast pocket or suspended round 
the neck. The impression of the signet stands for 
a signature although for documents of importance 
the latter is also necessary. In the case of the 
Sultan, the seal used and the presence or absence 
of the signature vary with the importance of the 
document, as does the format of the latter. 

Chardin’s account of the seals used by the Shah 
of Persia is similar. There aie three seal-keepers 
{niuhyday bashi) but they only affix the seals, 
which are kept in a box in the palace sealed with 
the king’s own seal. Friday is the usual day for 
sealing documents; the nmhrday prepares the seal 
and the paper and makes the impression on a 
sign from the Shah who does not usually do it 
himself. There are three great seals, used for mili- 
tary, civil and foreign affairs, and two small seals 
used for the palace accounts etc. The same in- 
scription is in the centre of the three large seals, 
bandah Shah wilayat Sidaiman ast loSo (a. h.); 
the small seals have din in place of wilayat. One 
of the large seals has a quatrain round it and an- 
other has the names of the 12 Shi'a Imams. At 
the king’s death his name is erased and that of his 
successor engraved on it. Of the general use of 
seals Chardin observes that it would not be easy 
to steal one as they are worn round the neck and 
only taken off in the bath; they are also worn 
on rings. It is rarer to find a seal counterfeited 
than a signature in Europe. The seal engravers 
used a drill and a small wheel with emery. 

Abu ’ 1 -Fadl in the A^in-i Akbayl devotes a special 
chapter to the Emperor’s seals, which are used in 
the three branches of the government — “indeed 
every man requires them in his transactions”. 
(Here we may note that English officials in India 
in the xviiith and xix‘fi centuries found it necessary 
to have a seal with their names in Persian characters). 

At the beginning of his reign, Akbar h.ad a cir- 
cular seal bearing his name and those of his an- 
cestors back to Timur in the rik^Ti characters ; later 
he had a simpler one with his name only in the 
nad-tallk character. The former was at first used 
for letters to foreign kings and the latter (known 
as uzuk) for home affairs but the distinction was 
not maintained. A second seal used for judicial 
business was lozenge-shaped {tnihrabi) and bore 
an appropriate verse in praise of justness, round 
his majesty’s name. For other business a small 
square seal with the legend AUdhu Akbar jalla 
jalalulu w'as used and the harem as already stated 
had its own special seal. 

The great figures of Muslim tradition had of 
course their seals. That of Sulaiman b. Da’ud is 
particularly famous and plays an important part 
in many of the stories of his miraculous exploits. 


It was held in particular awe by the djinn. Djam- 
tjjld, the Solon of Persia, according to Sa^di, was 
the first peison to wear his signet on the left 
hand. In Firdawsi’s story of Sapor IPs escape from 
captivity in Rum, he reveals his return by sen- 
ding an impression of his signet to the grand 
mobed. 

Coming to more historical periods, we have a 
record of the seal insciiptions of all the early 
caliphs (e. g. in Mas‘‘udi, llitab al-Tanblh.^ under 
each caliph; collected by Ilammer-Purgstall and 
von Murr); specimens of the seal impressions of 
several early Caliph still exist; (cf. Ilalil Edhem, 
op. cit.'). Timur’s seal bore his special mark, three 
small ciicles arranged in a triangle, and the motto 
rasti rusti and an impression still exists in the 
Bibl. Nationale (de Sacy, op. cit.). Joinville men- 
tions a ring of “moult fin or” bearing his signet 
which was among the presents sent to St. Louis 
by the ^aikh Hjibal. Specimens of the seals 
of Sultans of Turkey and othei high Turkish 
dignitaries are given by Haminer-Purgstall {op. cit.). 
Of these the most remarkable is the original seal 
of Sultan Mustafa II of 1106 A. H. found on the 
battle field of Zenta (1697) where its bearer, the 
Grand Vizier Elmas Mehemed Pasha, was killed. 
A special medal was struck by the Austrians to 
commemorate this trophy. The tughra is a feature 
of the imperial Turkish seals; it is said to be an 
imitation of the impression of the hand, because 
Urkhan’s sign-manual was the impress of his hand 
in red ink. Tlmtir is also said to have used this 
primitive signature, but we know that he was not 
illiterate. The tughra is also traced back to the 
Prophet himself. 

Muslims have followed the example of the Pro- 
phet in having simple inscriptions on their seals. 
Sometimes the name alone is used, sometimes it 
is accompanied by a brief pious inscription, often 
indicative of humility ; if the owner have the name 
of a person mentioned in the Kur’an, the re- 
ference is frequently worked into the seal in- 
scription. The name is given in a simple form 
and titles are as a rule avoided in keeping with 
the general modesty of the signet; for examples 
of legends see Reinaud and Hammer-Purgstall ; 
in later times in Persia and India seals became 
much more elaborate and the seal of a minor of- 
ficial of the Moghul court of the end of the .xviii'h 
century often has several lines of bombastic in- 
scription and forms a striking contrast to the 
seal for example of the great Sinan Pasha, five 
times Grand Vizier of Turkey with its modest 
inscription “O God Thou art full of mercy, pardon 
poor Sinan, son of ^AIi”. 

The commonest materials for rings .are silver 
or copper; and if a stone is mounted in it with 
the seal, it is one of the less valuable stones, 
cornelian, garnet, jacinth, agate, coral; the turquoise 
is not uncommon and one often sees them carved 
as amulets with inscription inlaid with gold. When 
not worn on a ring the seal is mounted on a 
handle and carried in a bag ; sometimes the stone 
itself is pierced for suspension and worn round 
the neck. The shapes of Arab seals vary, oval is 
naturally the commonest but they are also square, 
hexagonal or octagonal; round is not common 
except for the largest sizes. 

The art of the seal engraver was at its best, 
like that of calligraphy, in the xvitb and xviith 
centuries. Its decline in the xviiith was followed 
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by the practical extinction of the art in the xixth. 
The names of few celebrated engravers have been 
preserved. Altiin at the court of Timur «a.s 
reckoned a master of his art. Abu T-Kadl gives 
the names of four masters of the craft at Akbar’s 
court, each of whom was a specialist in a parti- 
cular branch. 
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fOiATH AM, an .A.rab tribe (the name is 
triptote although m several European editions of 
Arabic te.\ts we find it wrongly vocalised as a 
diptote). They inhabited, at least from the sixth 
century A. D., the mountainous territory between 
al-Ta if and al-Aadjran along the caravan route 
from \emen to Mekka. Historiographical theory 
on the migrations of the tribes which is bound 
up with their genealogical systematisation, makes 
them settle at the time of the separation of the 
sons of Ma'add, in the mountains of al-Sarat [q.v.l 
fiom which the Azd are said to have driven them 
at the time of the migration of the South Arabian 
tribes after the bursting of the dam of Ma’rib 
to the lands they occupied in historical times’ 
(al-llakri, Mu djam, ed. Wiistenfeld, p. 28, 38 
4 * 42 = W u.stenfeld, Die Wohnsitze u. Wande- 

rungen d. ar. Stamme, Abh. G. fV. Gate., xiv. 39 
53 , 5 ^ — Mufatldaliyat, ed. I.yall p. 113 — 114’ 
following Ibn al-Kalbl; Yakut, MtPdyam, el’ 
Wustenfeld, 1. 464; „. 326—327; Wiistenfeld, 
Register z. d. genealog. Tabellen, 130 — 131I Ac- 
cording to this theory the Khath^m (like the 
Bas^ila [q. v.] who figure everywhere as their 
brethren) were part of the IsmaTli tribes, their 
descent being KhaLh/am b. Anmar b. Nizar (Ibn 
Hisham, Sira, ed. Wustenfeld, p. 49, . 

Ibn .-VuWf/; ed. Witstenfeld, 5o,\s; 

seudo-]Balkhi, _ed. Huart, iv. no- 1 1 J, ail 

V genealogists of the 

- U.ar ). But another theory connects them with 
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■Vftal, suinamed Kli.ilh am b. .\mnai b. Ir.i>h b. 
'Amr b. al-Ghawth (the l.u'.ei i, .iLo the lather 
of the Azdi tribesj 01 moie '.imidy kh.uh'atn b. 
'"Amr b. al-Ghawd! { 11 m al-K.ilbi, Jjjaiiiiia/ at al- 
Ansdb, MS. of the E,cori.il, fob 441. iigt', who is 
followed by Ibn Uiiraid, /a’ttiEil. cd. Wustenfeld, 
p. 302, 1—2; Ibn Kutaiba, p. 50, Ibn 

Hi^am, p. 50, 3-5; Ag/uini. xv. 15 1; Wusten- 
feld, Geneal. Tabellen, 9, ,3; Ilamdani, Ihazirnt 
alPArab, ed. Muller, p. 116, i,, gnes the isolated 
genealogy; Khath‘am b. Kabba b. ‘.\iinr [-?] and 
Ibn Kutaiba, p. 50, ,6 make.s ,\nmar the son of 
Saba^, cf. Reiske, Piimae lineae, p. 133). These 
contradictory statements seem to indicate that, like 
so many other tribes, the KhadTam do not re- 
present an ethnic unit but rather a confederation 
of clans of different origins. This seems also to 
be deducible from the etymology of their name, 
which connects it with the veil) takhalJiama “to 
smear oneself with blood” on the occasion of a 
pact of alliance (on this cu.stom cf. J. Pedersen, 
Der Eid bei den Semiten, p. 21 — 22, 25 — 26 and 
the authors he quotes). Other etymologies which 
make KhatlTam the name of a mountain or of a 
camel are not worthy of consideration (Ibn al-Kalbl, 
fob I20r = Ibn Duraid 302, 2-3, 304, 6 from below; 
PPamasa, ed. Freytag, 72, 375; l.isTin, xv. 56). 
In any case we always find the Khath'^am as- 
sociated with tribes of the south either in alliances 
made on the occasion of expeditions (e.g. al-.-i ghanl, 
ix. 17; xii. 47 sq.-, xviii. 35 — 36) or during the 
ridda (al-Tabari, de Goeje, i. 1985 sql), or latterly 
in the grouping of the tribes stationed in the 
military camps of Basra and Kofa (al-Tabari, i. 
2495, 3174; ii. 122; but ii. 1382, i_s, we find 
, them also grouped with the Kinana, Kais 'Ailan, 

I Muzaina and even Kuraish, all tribes of the north 
under the general denomination Ahl aDAliya. 
It .seems that at this time [loi a. H.] the territorial 
piinciple had prevailed over the ethnic one). Their 
principal clans were the Shahran, Nahish and 
Aklub, the latter according to the South Arabian 
genealogy was of another origin (Aklub b. Rabi'a 
b. Nizar) and was late in entering the tribe (cf. 
al-Bakri, p. 53 ult.— 54, ,). 

We have no authentic information on the Kha- 
th am for the remote period in the history of the 


Arabian peninsula (the identification proposed by 
Blau, Z.D.M.G., xxii. 658; xxiii. 561, note 6 with 
the 'ArfctfuTai Adramitae of Uranios and Pliny 
who are to be distinguished from the XaTfaieaTiTCU 
of Hadramawt, is quite untenable). From the sixth 
century we find them inhabiting along with other 
tribes of diverse origins, the districts of Bisha, 
Turaba, Djurash, Tabala; this last was the centre 
of the cult of the God Dhu T-Khalasa (on him 
see Wellhausen, Rested, p. 45 — 48), whom the 
Kfiath^m like the Badjila, Daws, Bahila etc. wor- 
shipped (Yakut, i. 791; ii. 461, 703; iv. 62, 567 
[= Aghani, xi. 152], 578, 17 sq., where there are 
numerous references to the neighbours of the 
Khath'am and to the assignation of the part of 
the territory of Bisha at the end of the first century 
A. H. to some members of the Omayyad and 
HashimI families; HamdSnl, 135 — 136; Ibn al- 
Kalbl, Kitdb al-Asndm, 34 sq.'). 

Among the numerous guerilla wars in which 
the Khath'^am were involved (cf. A ghanl, vii. 1 19; 

47 , 51 — 52; xiv. 25; xviii. 35 — 36; NakS’id, 
ed. Bevan, 46; Yakut, ii. 735, ,6; iv. 56, 16-17 ; 
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Haindani, 170, 21), the best known is that of 
Faif al-Rih in which their chief Anas b. Mudrik 
(or Mudrika) allied to the greater part of the 
^ladhhidj, defeated the Banu ^Amir b. Sa^sa^'a 
commanded by 'Amir b. al-Tufail [q. v.] who lost 
an eye in the battle (Aarte'/i/, 469 — 472; Ibn al- 
Athir, ed. Tornberg, i. 474; '//•</, ed, 1293, 

102 — 103; Dlwan of 'Amir, ed. Lyall, Introd., 
p. 82 — 83, Nos. X., xi. [= Mufaddaltyat^ N“. cvi.], 
xii., xix., XXV., xxvii., Suppl., Nos. 1, 19). Anas 
b. Mudrik famous also as a poet was the hero 
of another enterprise of the Khath'am like that 
against the Banu Djusham {AgAa/il^ ix. 17) and 
that in which he killed the famous poet-brigand 
Sulaik b. Sulaka (Jlamdsa^ 415 — 416; Agham^ 
xviii. 137 — 138; Ibn Kutaiba, Kit. al-S/n^r^ ed. 
de Goeje, 217). The biographical notes on Anas, 
who lived for several years after the introduction 
of Islam, have been collected by the author of 
this article in Caetani, Annali deW hldm.^ x. 
499—500 (year 40 A. H., § 347). 

The position of the lands of the Khath'am 
enabled them to play a pait in the Abyssinian 
expedition against Mekka. They tried to oppose 
Abvaha's advance but beaten by him, they were 
forced to guide the enemy's army as far as al-Ta’if 
(see the sources collected in Noldeke, Gcsch. d. 
Pers. u. Araber., p. 206 — 217). The spread of 
Islam at first left them indifferent (no heed need 
be paid to the story in al-Tabari, i. 1079 — lo8o, 
of the Khath'amI kahina of Tabala, Fatima bint 
Murr, who saw a “divine” light on the face of 
'Abdallah b. 'Abd al-Muttalib, the future father 
of the Prophet. The only interesting feature of 
the story is the epithet Judaising, Mtttahaunvida.^ 
eonferred on the kahina). Their first relations with 
Muhammad were certainly hostile (Wakidi, transl. 
Wellhausen, 387; al-Tabari, i. 1730 — 1731), but 
they ultimately sent him an embassy and recognised 
him and accepted a letter from him which declared 
all the blood-feuds previous to Islam abolished 
(Ibn Sa'd, i. 2, 34, 78; Annali dell' Islam., ii. 
330, year 10 a.h., § 28, cf. also § 23, p. 326-327). 
On the death of the Prophet, only a section of 
them rebelled {Annali., ii. 573 — 574, 581, 585, 
year II A.H., § 87 — 88, 98 104). The destruction of 
the sanctuary of Dhu ’!-Khalasa by 'Abdallah b. 
Djarir al-Badjali must have broken their resistance 
along with that of other tribes who were grouped 
round this turbulent centre (al-Tabari, i. 1985^7.) 
During the wars of conquest we find them in the 
army of Syria (Ibn 'Asakir in An/iali, iii. 
year 15 A. H., § 66<7, cf. also al-Tabari, i. 3287, n, 
3408, 8—17) as well as in those of the 'Irak 
(al-Tabari, 2188, u— 12), and as we have seen, 
they formed part of the tribes quartered at Basra 
and Kufa. 

Several Khath'am! women were married to 
Kuraighis. One of them played rather an im- 
portant part in the early history of Islam : Asma’ 
bint 'Umais is one of the first women converted 
to the faith of Muhammad, who took part in the 
emigration of the first Muslims to Abyssinia. She 
was successively the wife of Dia'far b. Abl 'Talib, 
Abu Bakr and 'Ali, which gives special prestige 
in Muslim tradition (Ibn Sa'd, viii. 205 — 209 
and cf. Annali dell' Islam., x. 231 — 236, year 
38 A. H., §§ 269 — 292). Her sister Salma was the 
wife of Hamza b. 'Abd al-Muttalib {Annali., loc. 
cit., § 285, Ibn Sa'd, viii. 209)5 a daughter of 
Anas b. Mudrik, Asma^, was the wife of lOialid 


b. al-Walid (Ibn Hadjar, Isdba, Cairo, viii. 6, 
N®. 39; Annali, ix., year 37 a.h., § 412; x. 499). 

The Khath'ami poets were few m number ; the 
most notable is Ibn al-Dumaina {Aghdnl, xv. 
151 — 157; Kutaiba, Kit. al-Shi''r, p. 458-459, 

etc.), who flourished probably at the end of the 
first or at the beginning of the second century 
A.H. and who is famous for the sanguinary revenge 
he took for his wife’s unfaithfulness. 

Bibliography (besides works quoted in 
the article): Ibn al-Kalbi, DJamharat al-ansab, 
MS. of the Escoiial, fol. 124^' — izyr, of vhich 
Ibn Duraid, Iditikak, ed. Wustenfeld, 304- 306 
and '/!’</, ed. 1293, ii. 78 — 79 aie resumes. 

(G. L?:vt Della Viha) 

KHATFA (plur. khafayd and khatlat), sin, 
synonymous with dhanh. The root kji-t- has the 
mean.ng of stumbling (in Hebrew ; Proverbs, xix. 2), 
committing an error {akhta'a is said e g. of the 
bowman w'hose arrow misses the aim); see the 
art. i^ata". The definition of khatfa is “a sin 
committed on purpose'’ ; that of khiP (see Sura 
xvii. 33) simply “a sin”, whereas UJim is applied 
to heavy sins. Probably these theological distinctions 
belong to the Islamic period only ; it seems doubtful 
whether the pagan Arabs were acquainted with 
the term khatta at all. It occurs in the dlwan 
of Kais b. al-Riikaiyat, ed. Rhodokanakis, N®. 1 8, 
vs. 3, p. 129, in the sense of fault, defect (kind 
communication from I'. Krenkow). It is only in 
accord with the general character of the Kur’an 
that this book does not contain an elaborate theory 
of sin; frequent are, however, the passages in 
which the consequences and forgiveness of sins 
is spoken of. Allah, al-Rakma» al-Rahlm, through 
the preaching of His Apostles and Prophets, calls 
men unto forgiveness of sins (Sura xiv. ii; xlvi. 
30; Ixxi. 4, 6). Who avoids heavy sins and im- 
moral deeds will find plenty of forgiveness with 
his Lord (Sora liii. 33), who forgiveth sin and 
accepteth repentance (Sura xl. 2); He is the best 
of forgivers (Sura vii. 1 54) ; He forgiveth sins 
totally {diamfatr, Sura xxxix. 54)- 

This is the general aspect of forgiveness of 
sins in the Kur'an. Further details are also given. 
When Musa says; “O my Lord, I have wronged 
myself {zalamtu nafst), forgive me”, Allah for- 
gives him (Sura xxviii. 15; cf. Sura xxxviii. 24 
[Da'ud], etc.). But he who dies as an infidel or as 
a polytheist will not find forgiveness (Sura iv. 
51, 136; xlvii. 36); kufr [q.v.] is forgiven, how- 
ever, when it is done away with (Sura viii. 39). 
But he who “is enveloped” by his sin will remain 
in Hell for ever (Sura ii. 75). 

This is a mild view; it agrees, on the whole, 
with the position of Judaism and Catholicism on 
this point. But it is not to be forgotten that 
Allah remains free: “He spareth whomsoever He 
pleaseth and punisheth whomsoever He pleaseth” 
(Sura iii. 124). 

The mild attitude regarding sinners taken by 
the Kur’an is kept on by Islam. Vet the doctrine 
of sin, the distinction of light and heavy sins as 
well as their punishment were the object of 
serious controversy in early Islam. 

The distinction between light (saghTIir) and heavy 
{kabd'ir) sins could be maintained in accordance 
with passages from the Kur'an such as Sura xlii. 
35, where the term kabd'ir is already useil. Christian 
dogmatics have certainly exercised influence, as 
may be seen from the doctrine of the (seven) 
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capital sius which occurs in Hadit_h ; “The Apostle 
of Allah said : Avoid the seven capital sins (wit- 
bikat). When he was asked what they are, he 
answered: Polytheism, sorcery, killing those who 
may not be killed except for a lawful reason, spoil- 
ing the possessions of orphans, usury, fleeing from 
battle against the enemy, and abusing heedless, 
faithful miihsanat" (Muslim, Iman^ trad. 144; 
al-Bukhari, IVasaya^ bab 23). In other enumerations 
of the capital sins there are deviations from this 
scheme; theology and ethics maintain the view that 
there are sins heavier than those enumerated in 
the tradition just mentioned. AI-Nawaw'I in his 
commentary (i. 170) cites a passage from Abu 
Muhammad b. '^Abd al-Salam the contents of which 
are the following. Whosoever wishes to know 
whether a sin belongs to the class of the light or 
to that of the heavy ones may compaie its character 
with the character of the capital sins. If it is 
lighter than the lightest of capital sins, it belongs 
to the light ones; in other cases it belongs to the 
heavy ones. Who e.g. disdains his Lord or throws 
the Kurban into the mire has committed one of 
the heaviest sins, though the law does not 
characterise it as such. Likewise, if a man 
should lay hold on a woman in order to give his 
companion opportunity to violate her, or if he 
should detain a man in order to give his com- 
panion to kill this man, such a deed would bear 
a much more sinful character than the spoiling 
of the possessions of orphans, though the latter 
figures among the capital sins. In the same portion of 
his commentary al-Nawawi speaks of the strongly de- 
viating opinions concerning the distinction between 
light and heavy sins. He cites the saying of Ibn 
‘Abbas; “Everything which Allah has prohibited, 
when perpetuated, is a heavy sin.” And other 
theological authorities have said: “Eveiy action 
contrary to the law is a heavy sin with a view 
to Allah’s Majesty.” Vet the great majority of the 
theologians are unanimous in making a distinction 
between light and heavy sins. Although they re- 
cognise the view just mentioned to be right with 
lespect to Allah, yet there is a gradation with a 
view to sins considered by themselves. Accordingly 
the law calls light sins those which are atoned 
by the five salats, by the Ramadan-fast, by the 
hadjdj, etc. But how can light sins be distinguished 
from heavy ones.^ Several answers on this question 
are given. According to one view, every sin which 
is mentioned in connection with Hell, with Allah’; 
anger, curse or punishment belongs to the heavi 
ones. Another view : Every sin committed withou 
■signs of fear or circumspection or with levity he 
longs to the heavy ones; but sins due to slips of thi 
tongue, to a relaxed control of the passions anc 
the like are to be reckoned among the light ones 
Such contradictory definitions induce Abu ’l-Hasan 
al-\Vahidi to state that there are certain sins that 
are called heavy by law, others that are called 
light, and others that are not provided with 
either of these epithets. Prudence therefore com- 
mands men to avoid all sins lest he prove to have 
committed one of the heavy ones. — The ‘^u/amS’ 
say; Persevering in committing light sins makes 
authority of ‘Umar and 
Jbn Abbas the sentence is handed down : “No sin is 
heavy if forgiveness is asked, no sin is light if the 
transgressor perseveres in it.” Thus far al-NawawI. 

This theory concerning light and heavy sins and 
their forgiveness, which may be called representative 


of the views of orth(HK)\ IsKini, wA's not shared 
by two sects of so diveigent lendeneics as the 
l^jridjis [q. V.] and the Mu^lazilis [q. v.] 
were. Both hold the position that the consequence of 
heavy sins will be eternal punishment. This posi- 
tion is connected with the question concerning the 
relation existing between faith and woiks. While 
orthodox Islam, thcoietically at least, emphasises 
the value of faith, these sects lay stress upon 
works as the criterion of a man being faithful 
or not; their most consequent opponents in this 
respect were the Murdjis [q. v.]. d'he line of 
distinction which orthodox Islam draws between 
Muslims and Kafirs was removed to the right by 
the Khavvaridj and the Mu^tazila, so as to add 
to the damned also the Muslims who were guilty 
of heavy sins. The echo of the fervent debates 
between the parties is still heard in the commen- 
taries on the Kurban. Al-Baidawi comments upon 
Sura ii. 75 (see above) : The “envelopment" men- 
tioned here can only refer to Kafirs; consequently 
those who have committed heavy sins do not fall 
under the verdict of this verse. 

Verses like Sura xxxix. 55: “Allah forgiveth 
sins in their totality” and Sura ii. 284 : “He 
forgiveth whomsoever He pleaseth and He punish- 
eth whomsoever He pleaseth”, prove that punish- 
ment of sins is not necessary and that heavy sins 
are also pardoned (Fakhr al-Dm al-Kazi, Mafatik 
ai-Ghaib^ ii. 82). Al-Baidawi (see also Fakhr al-Din 
al-Razi., V. 455): “It is not true that for the for- 
giveness of sins tawba [q. v.] is necessary; this is 
only required for ^irk" [q.v.]. Still, however strong 
this assertion may be, Fakhr al-Din al-Razi does 
not fail to declare in his commentary on Sura 
xxxix. 54: “Perhaps He will pardon sins in general 
and perhaps He will punish in Hell for a time 
and pardon afterwards”. 

Al-Zamakhsharl, who was a moderate Mu'tazili, 
combats such views. Commenting upon the words 
“He pardonelh whom.soever He pleaseth” (SQra 
ill, 124) he remarks: “On account of tawba^ for 
He is not disposed to grant forgiveness except to 
those who repent”. And he fulminates against the 
interpretation of the verse which is put into the 
mouth of Ibn “^Abbas: “He granteth heavy sins 
to whomsoever He pleaseth and He punisheth 
whomsoever He pleaseth on account of light sins”; 
words, indeed, to bring a MuTazilite to despair. 

As is to be expected, the orthodox view ox 
heavy sins being pardonable is also to be found 
in Hadith. The Prophet said : “Djibril visited me 
and cheered me with the assurance : Any member 
of thy community who dies confessing Allah’s 
unity will enter Paradise”. I said: “Even if he 
has committed adultery and theft?” He said: “Even 
if he has committed adultery and theft”” (Muslim, 
Iman^ tr. 153). Al-Nawawi remarks in his com- 
mentary on this tradition: “This is a locus ^ro- 
bans for the opinion of the Sunnites that those 
who have committed heavy sins will not suffer 
everlasting punishment in Hell and that they will 
be taken back from Hell if they have entered 
it; and that they finally will enter Paradise and 
remain there for ever.” All this is elaborately treat- 
ed in the traditions on intercession (see the article 
shafa^a) where it is stated anew that Muhammad 
intercedes also on behalf of grave sinners and that 
through his intercession they are allowed to leave Hell. 

Innumerable are the traditions in which Mu- 
hammad mentions forgiveness of sins on account 
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of good works of every kind. In some of these tradi- 
tions the qualification occurs: “except heavy ones”; 
this clausula represents the common orthodox view 
(see above) that light sins are repaired by good 
works of every kind, that heavy ones require j 
istighfar and that shirk requires taivba [q. v.]. 
Shirks polytheism, is consequently the heaviest 
sin; the lightest is the so-called hadiljL al-nafs^ 
i. e. sinful thoughts which do not issue into 
reality ; it is even said that no account of these 
thoughts is taken in the computation of sins on 
the Day of Resurrection. The idea is expressed 
in the following tradition; “The Apostle of Allah 
said : Allah does not take into account what the 
members of my community think as long as they 
do not pronounce it or carry it out” (Muslim, 
Iman, tr. 201 — 208). This tradition, which also 
occurs in other forms, is another proof of the 
mild attitude taken by orthodox Islam towards 
sin, an attitude which forms a counterbalance 
against the severe doctrine of kadar [q. v.]. The 
tradition just mentioned and the attitude from 
which it arises are the more remarkable because 
Muslim theology is very strict in matters regarding 
the intention (cf. the ait. nIya). On the other 
hand, scrupulousness regarding sinful thoughts 
is highly praised. Once Muhammad’s compan- 
ions said to him; “We find in our inner self 
thoughts which we would have scruples to pro- 
nounce.” He said; “Do you find them really'” 
They answered: “Yes”. Then he said: “This 
(scrupulousness) is pure faith” (Muslim, Iman. 
tr. 209). In this connection also the following 
hadlfk may be mentioned. “Anas said: Yeiily, 
you do things which, in your eyes, are more in- 
significant than a hair is thick; but in Muham- 
mad’s lifetime we considered them as capital sins” 
(al-Bukhari, Rikak., bab 32). Finally one tradition 
must be mentioned which could be called a step in 
the direction of the attitude of IHiaridjis and 
Mu'tazilTs regarding heavy sins. “The Apostle of 
Allah said; Who commits fornication is not a 
believer at the same time, nor is he who steals 
or drinks wine” (Muslim, /wtu/t, tr. 100; cf. 
tr. lOl — I 05 ;cf. al-Bukhari. Htidud.^ bab I, 6, 20 
etc.). Al-Nawawi in his commentary is anxious to 
prove that the words “is not a believer” do not 
imply a total, but only a partial lack of faith, 
and he states that “the of the people of the 

truth” is that those who commit fornication, theft, 
murder or any sin considered as one of the kaba ir, 
except shirk.^ are not for this reason infidels; no, 
they are believers lacking in faith; if they repent, 
their punishment is abolished and if they die 
persevering in heavy sins they are left to Allah’s 
pleasure : if He pleaseth, He forgiveth them and 
maketh them enter Paradise at once, and if He 
pleaseth, He punisheth them and maketh them 
enter Paradise afterwards. — Similar views and 
their opposite lie also at the bottom of the much 
debated question whether faith is liable to in- 
crease and diminution. 

In ethical and mystical literature we find 
a more systematic and elaborate classification of 
sins; cf. AbO Talib al-Makki, Rut al-Kulub.^ i. 85 sq.\ j 
al-Ghazall, Ihyd'., vol. iv., book i. (on repentance). , 
Abu Talib recognises four classes of sins, a diji- 1 
sion which was borrowed from him by al-GhazalL 1 
Those of the first kind are called rabbubtya^ sins | 
such as haughtiness and pride, boasting, arrogance, 1 
love of praise, love of life, ambition, despotism; 


those of the second class are called Satanic {shaita- 
mya)-.^ it comprises such sins as envy and deceit; 
those of the third class bear the epithet of “animal” 
sins (bahimiyd)\ these are avidity, covetousness, 
rage and lust; the fourth class comprises those 
sins which remind of the nature of the beasts of 
prey [sabiliyd). such as wrath, fighting and murder. 

Al-Ghazali rejects the view of those who do not 
recognise a practical difference between light and 
heavy sins. He mentions the enumerations of heavy 
sins varying between four and eleven, and cites 
Abu Talib al-MakkI’s view that “there are 17 
heavy sins, four in the heart, to wit; polytheism, 
persevering in sin, despair of Allah’s compassion, 

and 0-*^ i^otir in the tongue, to wit: 

false witness, abusing the muhsnn^ false oath, and 
sorcery; three in the belly; drinking water and 
intoxicating drinks, spoiling the goods of orphans, 
and usury; two in the genitals: fornication and pe- 
derasty; two in the hands; murder and theft; one 
in the feet ; fleeing from battle ; one in the whole 
body; disobedience regarding one's parents. 

The mystics, nothwithstanding such classifi- 
cations, see sin in a more general light. It is man as 
such who is a sinner. It is necessary for him to 
know Allah in His highness and to know himself 
in his baseness. For the soul is like a mirror 
disfigured by rust, which has to be cleaned and 
polished, so as to be able to reflect the higher 
world. This polishing process dominates the life 
of the mystic and gives rise e. g. to the mufiasaba^ 
the daily examination of one’s self with a view 
to sins committed and to the means to avoid 
them in future (///)■«’, vol. iv., book viii. ; cf. Asin 
Palacios, La Mystique d^al-Ghazzali. ALT.O.AL, 
vii. 90 sq.). It is this consciousness of sinful- 
ness which lies at the root of the mournful at- 
titude of the mystics and which has inspired so 
many sayings expressing their fear to appear 
before Allah after death (cf. R. Hartmann, A!- 
KuschairVs Darstellung des Sufttums^ p. 1 1 sq.'). 

Two deviating attitudes regarding sin taken by 
the mystics have still to be mentioned; that of 
the Ibahiya and that of the Malanatiya. The former 
have turned their back to the via purgaiiva of 
the mystic and maintain that the fetters of law 
and morals have no longer to be borne by him 
who participates in true mystic life. For a full 
description see the art. TASAWWUF. — The Ala- 
lanatJya [q. v.], on the other hand, start from the 
conception that the mystic has to avoid all that 
may confer on him the piaise of mankind and 
their admiration. They therefore do not shun 
actions which expose them to general reproval or 
disdain, actions which in their case are not the 
outcome of their indulging in sinful inclinations 
and which, without the purpose of incurring blame, 
would loose nothing of their sinful character. 

(A. J. Wensinck) 

KHATiB (a.), plur. khutabd\ was, among the 
ancient Arabs, the name for the spokesman of 
the tribe. The khatib is therefore often men- 
tioned along with the riabV, the poet (Ibn Hisham, 
Sira., ed. Wustenfeld, p 934 - i bom below, 93 ^i 
5 from below; YakUt, ed. Wustenfeld, iv. 4 ^ 4 i m 
and, like the kahin and the saiyid^ was one of the 
leaders of the tribe. The character and significance 
of his office is clearly explained by Djahiz, Kitab 
al-Baydn wa 'l-Tabyin. Cairo 1332, vols. I — 3. 
The distinction between khatib and ska^ir is not 
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absolutely definite but practically is that the 
shW^ir uses the poetic form while the khatib ex- 
presses himself in prose, often, however, also in 
sadf (cf. Diahiz. op. cit..^ i. 159); his speech is 
introduced with amnia ba''dti (al-HarIri, ed. de 
Sacy, 1822, p. 42). According to Djahiz, there 
were a few khutabs’ who were also .diu'-ara^ (i. 27). 
In the Djahillya the ska'ir is said to have been 
mote highly esteemed than the khatib but when 
the numbers of poets gradually increased and the 
latter’s art declined and they became beggars, 
the khatib obtained more prestige (i. 136; iii. 227). 
The khatib is also associated with the story-teller, 
the kasj.^ and with the asjiab al-akhbar 10a 'l-atkar 
(Djahiz, i. 167 sq. and passim); the office was 
sometimes hereditary in the same family. The 
khutaba^ did not form a gild or caste; they w'ere 
the men who had the ability to be spokesmen. 
They appear not only at the head of a zoafii to 
negotiate as representatives of their tribe, as we 
know from the Sira (cf. Goldziher, Abhandl. zur 
arab. Philol,.^ i. 20), but, like the poets, they 
were also the leaders in the war of wits with the 
enemy (mii/akhara'j. The khatib had to be able 
to extol the glorious deeds and the noble qualities 
of his tribe and to narrate them in perfect language 
and to be able likewise to expose the weaknesses 
of his opponents. He had therefore to be /afih 
and know how to employ balayha and in this 
way to overcome his opponents (cf. The Mufad- 
dallyat., ed. Lyall, xci. 22 ry., xevi. 9; al-Ku- 
tami ed. J. Earth, xiv. 20; Ibn Kais al-Rukaiyat, 
ed. Rhodokanakis, 5 . B. Ak. IVien, 1902,’ xliv. 
19; ed. Wright, 20, 15 sqP). Lampoons give 

the following characteristics of a poor khatib-. his 
pronunciation is bad, he turns too and fro, stammers, 
coughs, strokes his beard, twists his fingers, a 
sign of cowardice {Hamasa.^ ed. Freytag, p. 650, 
verse 5 ; Kamil^ ed. Wright, p. 20, 7, 9 sq.). It is 
in keeping with the character of the ancient Arab 
khatib that he is included among the fighting 
knights and nobles (al-Kutamr, op. cit.-.^ Djahiz i. 
134, 8 ry., 172, ii), indeed, khatib itself is used as 
a name for a biave warrior (Diahiz, i. 129). When 
the khatib makes a public appearance his insignia 
are lance, staff or bow (al-makhdsir').^ just as a 
man taking an oath carries tokens of masculine 
honour; he often strikes the earth with it (cf. al- 
Kutami, xxvii. 6; Labid, Dlwan, ed. al-Chalidl, 

7 i 15 [P- 27], 9 i 45 [p- 45 ]; Ejahiz, i. 197 sq., iii. 

3 sqq., 61 sq.). 

In the earliest days of Islam the Matib retained 
much of his old character. “The prophet came 
forward as a khatib" after the conquest of Mekka 
(Ibn Hi.^am, ed. Wustenfeld, p. 823, 3 f,„,„ below) 
and spoke publicly with ceremony and authority. 
But the khutba now became solely an address to 
the Muslims, not a part of the war against the 
enemy and muf akhara was no longer part of the 
activities of the Muslim khatib. But it is quite in 
keeping with the nature of early Islam and with 
that of the Arab khatib that the ruler himself was 
spokesman and that he not only made edifying 
speeches from the minbar as khatib but also issued 
orders, made decisions and pronounced his views 
on political questions and particularly questions 
of general interest. This was the case under the 
hist four cahphs and the Umaiyads (cf. Djahiz, i. 
Jta appointed by them' also 

f ed. Houtsma, ii. 

318 infra), Djahiz, i. 179 middle, etc.); the local 


governor's appomlcd by ihc latter were also en- 
trusted with the contiol of the tninbar and of the 
salat (al-Tabari, li. 929, n Idatribes against and 
curses on the enemy were pait of their minbar 

speeches, e. g. the curses on ^-\li and occa.sionally 
on Talha and al-/ubair (fy^ahi/, i. 165). Khatib 

was therefoie still synonymous with ‘‘leader’’* a 
poet of the Khawaridj says: ‘‘d'heie will be no 
peace so long as theie is a kjiatib from Thaklf 
on the minbar i, of this woild” (Ijjahi/, iii. 135). 
An inheritance from the ancient Arab spokesman 
is the staff or lance which the Muslim khatib 

holds in his right hand during the a custom 

which provoked the scorn of the Peisians (Diahiz, 
*35')* close connection between the 

khutba and divine service gave the Muslim khatib 
a specifically religious character. After the conclusion 
of the wars of the first generations, this element 
became more predominant and in the time of the 
^Abbasids, as early as Harlin al-Ra^id, the caliph 
left it to the kadis to deliver the sermon at the 
service while he himself was simply a listener 
(^ahiz, i. 161). But in theory the leaders of 
divine service in the great mosques are represen- 
tatives of the caliph (cf. Ibn Khaldun, Mukaddima^ 
Cairo 1322, p. 173). 

Ihe Egyptian Falimids still occasionally preached 
themselves (behind a veil), namely 3 times in the 
month of Ramadan and at the great festivals (Ibn 
al-Taghribirdi, ed. Juynboll, ii. 482 — 486 ; ed. 
Popper, p. 331 al-Makrlzi, Khiiat^ Cairo 1334, 
ii. 322, 327, 329). On this occasion Ids highest 
dignitaries stood on the steps of the minbar {op» 
P* 327^ 329), while on the other hand the 
rKts of a district often stood on the minbar if 
the khatib was preaching, a custom which testifies 
to the original high rank of the khafib^ but was 
later condemned by strict authorities on morals 
(Ibn al-Hadjdj, Kitab al-Madkhal^ Cairo 1 320, ii. 74). 

I Special khntabed were everywhere appointed. There 
were three of them in Cairo during the earlier 
Fatimid period (for the 'Amr, Ibn Tulun and al- 
Azhar mosques); cf. al-Maknzi, Khitat^ ii. 348, 6; 
as a rule it seems to have been the honorary 
office^ of a kadi; cf. op, cit.,^ p. 224, 8 infra. On 
the Id al-Ghadir,^ a special khatib pronounced 
the klmtba on a minbar with 9 steps in the sanc- 
tuary of Husain in Cairo, while the chief kadi 
conducted the salat\ the khatib on this occasion 
was given a silk robe and 30 or 50 dinars (al- 
MakrizI, KHtat^ ii. 224 sq.'). On other occasions 
also the khatib received a robe of honour {op. 

3^7 infra). The khatib usually was also the 
conductor (imam) of the Friday salat at which 
he preached and, according to AbU Hanlfa and a 
tradition of Malik, he must actually do so unless 
there were special reasons for a deviation from 
the rule. The daily salat"'?, are as a rule con- 
ducted by other imani?, (al-Mawardl, al-Ahkam 
al-Su/taniya^ ed. Enger, p. 181, 3 from below)- Ac- 
cording to al-Shafi*! and Malik, the Friday service 
with khutba can only be held in one mosque in 
each town, if the size of the town does not make 
it impossible, while Abu Hanlfa has no such rule. 
The Jdiutba was therefore delivered, for example, 
in Cairo after the end of the Fatimid period in 
the Hakim mosque only, because Saladin ap- 
pointed a ShafiT chief kadi. This state of affairs 
was altered by Baibars when he appointed a 
Hanafi chief kadi (al-MakrlzI, Kh itat^ iv. 53), Abu 
Hanlfa on the other hand allows divine service 







ia which a khatib takes, part only in a large 
town in which the ruler or his deputy is 

present in person. The other schools are less ri- 
gorous on the point. But the Ivaaxa-hhnfib of the 
Friday service is, according to the other schools 
also, in theory the representative of “the highest 
Imam”. Several Imams can be chosen, if necessary 
with their exact functions defined. According to 
al-Mawardi (p. 172), the Sultan appoints the imams 
of the larger mosques, in keeping with the theoiy 
of their representative character. But, according 
to al-Kalkashandi {Siibh al~A^^ha^ Cairo, iv. 39). each 
mosque under the Mamluks had its own /Aiatib 
while the Sultan only concerned himself with the 
larger mosques. The office of of the im- 

portant mosques was a very distinguished one. 
Thus, according to Ibn 'Abd al-Zahir, the Shafi"! 
chief kadi himself was ^atib of the great mosque 
in the citadel of Cairo (cf. P. Ravaisse, Zoubdat 
kachf el-mamalik^ 1894, p. 92) and it was re- 
garded as a special distinction, anxiously coveted, 
when Saladin after the conquest of Jerusalem ^ 
cho.se the kadi Muhyi al-DIn Abu ’ 1 -Ma‘ali 
to act as first khatlb in the Aksa mosque (Shihab 
al-Din, Kitab al-Raivdaiain ft Akjibar al-Datv- 
latain^ Cairo 1288, ii. 108 sqq.'). The document , 
confirming his appointment under the Mamluks is : 
further evidence of the kba fib's dignity (cf. al-Kal- | 
ka.sljandl, op. di., ii. 222—225; al-'Umarl, A'i- : 
tab al-Ta^rlf bi ' l-Musfalah al-Sharlf^ Cairo 1312, ! 
p. 126 sq.). He is the natural authority to whom 1 
new converts announce their conversion to Islam 
(Ibn al-Hsdjdi, Kitab al-AIadhhal p. 76) ; the 
people touch his robe li ' l-taharruk^ etc. (al-Sha'- 
rSni, Kitab i. 169). According to al- 

Mawardl (p. 185), the khatib ought preferably to 
wear black clothes, according to al-Ghazali. white, 
while the first mentioned would be bid''a (//ii'S’, 
Cairo 1322, p. 131, 10 f. b. ^qqf His insignia 
are alZ'udam.^ the “two things of wood” i. e. the 
minbar and the staff or wooden sword which he 
has to hold in his hand during the sermon, ac- 
cording to the Fikh books also. According to the 
law of 1911 applied to al-Azhar, art. 59, every 
one who has passed through the second of the 
three divisions of the institute can become a 
khatlb. While in al-Azhar itself only one khatlb 
is appointed (al-Zaiyatl, Tcprlkh al-Azhar.^ Cairo 
1320, p. 207), there were in 1909 in the mosque 
of the Prophet in Medina 46, in Mekka 122 
khutabTi.! besides their deputies. They enjoy cer- 
tain foundations and the office is on the whole 
hereditary (al-BatanunI, al-Rihla al-Hidjaziya't.^ 
Cairo 1329, p. loi, 242). 

Beside the official khatlb.^ the ivfiz exercised 
the function of an edifying preacher, when he 
pleased (cf. A. Mez, Die Renaissance des Isldms., 
1922, p. 318 sqq.). 

Bibliography, I. Goldziher, Zlrr Chatib 
bei den alien Arabern.^ IV. Z. K. M., 1892, vi. 
97 — 102 ; C. Snouck Hurgronje, Islam und 
Phonograph (Tijdschr. Bat. Gen... 1900, xlii. 
401—404 = Verspreide Geschriften , 19^}, ii- 
426 sqq.)-, C. H. Becker, Die Kamel im 
Kultus des alien Islam, Noldeke-Festschrift, i. 

= Islamstndien, 1924, i. 45 ° 47 > i 

do., Zur Gesch. d. islamischen Kultus, in Isl., 
1912, iii. 374 — 199 = Islamstudien,\. — Soo-, 
T. W. Juynboll, Handbuch des islamischen Ge- 
sefzes, 1910, p. 87 — 89; E. W. Lane, Manners 
and Customs of the Modern Egyptians (Every 

The Encyclopaedia of Isi.am, II. 


Man's Library), p. 84; the /^/T 7 ;-books under 
^lat al-Djum'-g and al-Sha‘ranI, Kitab al-Mizdn, 
Cairo 1329, i. 164 — 171; Ibn 'Abd Rabbihi, 
ADlkd al-Farld, Cairo 1321, ii. 12% sqq. A few 
references are taken from A. Fischer’s lexico- 
graphical collections. ( JoHS. Pedersen) 

al-KHATIB al-BAGHDADI, Abu Bakr Ahmad 
B. 'A1.I B. Thabit, known as al-KhatIb al-BaghdadI, 
was born on the 24th Djumada II, 392 (1002) at 
Darzidjan, a large village on the west bank of 
! the Tigris below Baghdad. The son of a khatlb 
(preacher), he began his studies very early and 
! spent his youth travelling in search of hadith. In 
this way he visited Basra, Nishapur, Isfahan, Ha- 
madan and Damascus. Finally settling in Baghdad, 
he held the office of a khatlb there and this was 
the origin of the name al-Khatlb al-BaghdadI by 
which he is known to posterity. His profound 
erudition in the matter of tradition gained him 
great fame and authority in his new abode; one 
of his biographers says that preachers and teachers 
of tradition used to have to submit the traditions 
they had collected to his expert opinion before 
quoting them in their sermons and in their lectures. 
On the other hand al-Khatib seems to have suffered 
from the hostility of the Hanbalis, who were nu- 
merous and powerful in Baghdad at this period. 
His preference for the Shafi'l-school, after having 
been at first a Hanball, his theological opinions 
which were quite uncompromising in their Ash'arism, 
attracted to him the hatred of the pupils of the 
Imam Ahmad who were enemies of all bold 
theological speculation He succeeded however in 
spile of the opposition of the Hanbalis and thanks 
I to the protection of the Caliph al-Kahm and the 
I vizier Ibn al-Muslima in opening a course of lectures 
on hadith {imla') in the mosque of al-MansDr. It 
seems, that retaining a bitter resentment for the 
enmity shown him, al-KhatIb never lost an oppor- 
tunity in his lectures and writings of making 
malicious insinuations against Ahmad b. Hanbal 
and the Hanbalis and even attacking them openly. 
He was on this account accused by later generations 
of tdassub (legal and theological bias) and there 
is a body of polemical literature against him (cf. 
Hadjdjl Salifa, iii. 632). When the successful 
rebellion of al-BasasIri brought about the ruin of 
Ibn al-Muslima, al-Khatib fled to Damascus ; 
arrested by order of the Fatimid governor, he 
only narrowly escaped execution by a precipitous 
(light to Sur and Aleppo. Returning to Baghdad 
after the Saldjuks had restored order there, al- 
Khatib, “hafiz of the east”, died there a year later 
on Monday 7th Dhu’ I-Hijjiija 463 (1071) in the 
same year as Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, the “hafiz of the 
west”. He was buried in the presence of a vast 
concourse beside the tomb of the venerated Bishr 
al-Hafl. 

■Al-Khatib’s work was considerable: according 
to his biographers about a hundred treatises. The 
most celebrated of his works is the la'r'ikh 
Baghdad, a repertory of scholars of tradition living 
in Baghdad; the geographical, topographical and 
historical introduction, which precedes the bio- 
graphical collection has been alibreviated and 
paitly published and translated into French by 
G. Salmon and utilised by G. Le Strange (.4 gr-rc/t 
Embassy to Bagdad in 9/7, J. R. A. S., 1897, p. 
35 — 45); edition of the text . . . . ; mention should 
also be made of his Kifaxa ft ma'-rifat usul ’'ilm 
al-rivsaya and his Takyld allilm, on which see the 
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analysis by Ahlvvaidt in Vei zcicli/iiss Jt'r aitih. 
Handschriftiti dir A'o/tig. BiHioi/ick zu Bet Itn^ 
ii. 1039, and 1035; a list of other works by al- 
Khatlb from the Mir' at aBZaman of Ibn al-l_yanzi 
is given by Salmon, p. 8 — to, and could be utilised 
with the aid of the following corrections ; N®. 2 ; 
al-Djdmf li-aUlak al-rawl zL'a 'l-sami' (instead of 
iPakhlaf) ; N®. 4 al-Mottafik ~va ' l-miif lank (instead 
of zsia 'l-mu'tarif) \ N". 10 al-Fakih va 'l-mulaffakih 
(instead of zva' l-mutaffahihd)\'!s^. 20 Man itadalha 
fanasiya (instead of fanasd)\ N®. 26 al-Tafsil li- 
mnbham al-tnarastl (instead of al-tajdll'^ work on 
the hadith mursal)\ N*’. 32 al-Idjdza lil-ma^dum 
•wa ' l-madjhul (instead of al-idjada ; work on idjdza 
granted to an individual unnamed or not yet 
born); NO. 33 al-Btikhalcd (instead of al-na^ld\ 
cf. Rieu, Supplement to the Catalogue of arab. 
MSS. in the British Museum.^ N®. 1 132) and al- 
Asmf’ al-mutawati‘a (opposed in logic to the 
asma^ moshakkika)\lS’‘. 41 al-Mudih and al-kunut 
are two distinct works (instead of al-Mudih lua 
'l-kunut). 

Bibliography. Brockelmann, G. A. Z., i. 
329 1 Salmon, L' introduction topographique a 
I'hisloire de Bagdadh W Abou Bakr Ahmad ibn 
Thabit al-Khatib al-Bagdadhi, Paris 1 904; Gold- 
ziher, Muhant. Studien, ii. 154, 183, 184; 

Biographies of al-KhatIb are given in Ibn 
iOiallikan N®. 33; Ta'bakdt el-hojfaz xiv. 14; 
a long account of him is given in the mir^M 
al-zaman of Ibn al-DjawzI (MSS. of Paris 1506, 
P- '31, 132)- (W. MARgAis) 

KHATM (a.) or I^ATMA, the technical name 
for the recitation of the whole of the 
Kur’an from beginning to end. It is an infinitive 
from ifatama.^ which is derived with the meaning 
“to end, to conclude” from the foreign word 
hiatam., “seal, seal-ring” (Frankel, Die aramaischen 
Fremdworler im Arabise hen., p. 252), because the 
seal was affixed at the end of a document. The 
complete recitation of the Kur'an is, especially if 
it is done within a short time, a meritorious achieve- 
ment, e. g. in 8 nights, as Gbaiy b. Ka'b is said 
to have done (Ibn Sa'd, lii/ii. 60, 23; cf. on 'Uthman 
ibid.^ Iii/i. 53, 3). It is related of Sulaiman al-A'mash 
(in Lane s. v.) that he accomplished the khatma 
soon after ^Lthman’s edition and soon after that 
of Ibn Mas'ud. For a dead man the reciters were 
asked to recite the kird'at al-khatamdl (e. g. in 
the loot Nights in the story of the merchant Aiyub 
and his son). In Egypt the khatma was used as 
an entertainment for guests. In modern Mekka the 
so-called iklaba is celebrated when a boy has read 
through the whole of the sacred book (the ceremony 
after the half or one third is called isrdfa). In 
South Arabia a kkatam is presented to' one who 
has recited the w'hole book for the first time. 

Bibliography: Snouck Hurgronje, Mekka., 
li. 1 46, 272 ; Landberg, Arabica, v. 1 26 sqq. ■ Lane, 
Arabian Nights, i. 382; Goldziher in Isl., 1915 
VI. 214, on Ehatm al- Bukhari. (Fr. Buhl) 
JSiATT, pi. ^utut (the poet al-^Adjdjadj also 
uses the form akhtai), meant originally a straight 
furrow or line dug into the ground or a 
line drawn m the sand by a stick or with the 
hnger. The word is frequently used for the digging 
of a grave, because the latter was long and straight 
Then It was used for the meaning of laying out 
a settlement with lanes or streets (khiud). Finally 
It has the meaning of a line ruled'on paper 
or parchment, and a line of writing 


I This latter mc.imng i, priilMld)' den, td from the 
' eailier me.iiiiiig of the Ime.s whicli .1 diviner (/i<7;i) 
: drew in sand .and from uhich ho prognosticated the 
I happy or unlucky issue of .111 undertaking about which 
. he was consulted. l oi this purpose thodivineraccom- 
panied by an acoivte dreiv with utmost haste, so 
I that he could not possible rcmemlier the number, 

■ a quantity of lines in the sand. Then he slowly 

■ wiped out two lines at a time, while the acolyte 
I recited the woids: “Ve two sons of 'lyan, hasten 
! with the expl.inatiuii If in the end two lines 
; remained it was a sure sign of success, uhile one 

line meant disappointment. This being ancient 
priestcraft was prohibited by Islam, but another 
mode of divining survived for a long time and 
may be practised to the present day. The diviner 
in this art of khatt made only three lines in the 
sand and then used corns of bailey or date-stones 
which he flung upon the lines, and from the way 
they fell upon the lines he prognosticated the good 
or evil result of the entei prise (cf. Ibn al-.\thir, 
Nihdya, i. 303; Lisart, ix. 157 — 158). 

Further iMoff means essentially “handwriting” i. e. 
the Arabic script with its development and various 
styles; so we find it used in a verse of ImriF al-Kais 
(ed. Ahlwardt, 63, v. i): “Like the writing of the 
Psalter on Vamanite palm-leaf”. Similarly ‘Abd 
Allah b. 'Anama (Mufaddallyat, ed. Lyall, II4, 
V. 5.) says: “Just as the ink is moved about in 
the writing from the inkstand”. Later poems contain 
the mention of khatf for writing more frequently 
and the verse of the Islamic poet al-Shamroakh 
(ed. Cairo, p. 26, f) may suffice; “As in Taima 
a Jewish rabbi writes Hebrew with his right hand 
and then draws straight lines across (the parch- 
ment)”. From this verse it becomes clear that not 
only Arabic writing, hut any script is named hha^t. 

In modern language the word khapt is used for 
manuscript copies of books in opposition to printed 
books. The history of the development of the Arabic 
script need not be enlaiged upon here as the 
subject has been dealt with in an earlier article 
(cL the .ait. Arabia, above, vol. i.). The secretaries 
{katib, q.v.) developed a science about the correct 
formation of the letters, while neciomancers in their 
turn invented a science by attributing special 
virtues to certain combinations of letters (cf. 
Tashkoprii Zada, ed. Haidarabad, i. 75 — 80; al- 
Kalkashandl, Subh al-A^shd, iii. 2 — 171, and else- 
where; and for the supposed mystical interpretation 
of writing principally the books of the Hurufis). 
Cf. further the art. khatt-i humAyun. 

Bibliography: Ibn Durustawaih, Kitdb 
al-Kuttab, ed.Bairut 1921, and most works dealing 
with the instructions of the Kdtib. 

(F. Krenkow) 

AL-gHATT, a strip of coast on the Per- 
sian Gulf. The Arab geographers are not agreed 
as to its exact extent. While Yakut limits the name 
to the coast of al-Bahrain and 'Uman, which is 
also apparent from the mention of al-Katif, al- 
L'kair and Katar, al-Bakrt says definitely that al- 
ghatt is the whole coast between “^Uman and 
al-Basra on the one side and Kazima and al-Shihr 
on the other. This difference of opinion is probably 
the result of the variation in extent of 'Uman and 
al-Bahrain in the wider sense of these terms in 
course of time. 

There are in any case authors who allot al-Khatt 
to either the one or the other territory. Al-Khatt 
in Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Herawi, for example, 
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is simply a collective name fov the villages in 
‘Uman, while Ibn al-Anbarl uses al-Khatt as the 
name for the coast of al- Bahrain. In contrast to 
these wide applications of a fairly general term there 
is a narrow one, according to which al-Khatt was 
a particular settlement on the coast which belonged 
to the '^.\bd al-Kais. A. Sprenger has adopted this 
view, which was held by al-lialadhuri amongst 
others, and there is much in favour of locating 
al-Khatt preferably in the Gulf of al-Rahrain. The 
place was in any case noted as a market for the 
famous Khatti lance-shafts imported from India and 
sold to the Beduins. The name al-Khatt seems to 
be old. If A. Sprenger is right in connecting it 
with “regio Attene” and “Chateni” in Pliny, A'a/. 
Hist.^ vi. 28, 147, and the “ .‘\tta vicus” in Ptolemy, 
the name dates back to long before the Muham- 
madan period. 

Bibliography. Yakut, ed. 

Wiistenfeld, ii. 453 sq.\ Marasid al-Itlila'., ed. 
T. G. J. Juynboll, Leiden 1852, i., p. 358; al- 
Bakri, ed. Wiistenfeld, Gottingen 1876, 

i. 314; A. Sprenger, Die alte Geographic Ara- 
bie/is.^ Bern 1875, p. 92, 116, 118 ^7., 130^1/., 
135; M. J. de Goeje, Memoire stir les Car- 
mathes du Bahrain et les Batimides (^Memoires \ 
d'Histoire et de Geographic Orienlales\ Leiden | 
1903, iii., p. tS, 86 sqq. ; F. w. Schwarziose, \ 
Die Waffen der alien Araber^ Leipzig 1886, p. j 
217 sq.\ G. Jacob, Altarahisches Bediiinenleben., \ 
Berlin 1897. _ _ (Adolf Grohmann) 

KH ATT-I HUMAYUN, “imperial rescript ’, an 
ordinance referring to reforms in the organisation 
of the Ottoman empire, promulgated by the Sultans. 
The expression was primarily applied to the Sul- 
tan's fiat written by the sovereign himself at the 
head of the document ; later when the charge 
of the tnghra [q. v.] was left to an official called 
nishandpl., the term was wrongly extended to the 
whole document itself. The expression is synonymous 
with khatt-i .therlf but the usage in Ottoman ad- 
ministrative law is to apply the latter only to the 
khatl-i .^erif of Gulkhane, a constitutional charter 
granted by Sultan ‘Abd al-MadjTd (Sha‘ban 26, 
1255 =Nov. 3, 1839), while the former is generally 
applied to the l^att-i humdyun of the first third 
of Djumada II, 1272 (Feb. 18, 1856). The latter 
addressed to the grand vizier Muhammad Amin 
'All Pasha had been obtained by the united act- 
ion of French and English diplomatists at the 
end of the Crimean War. By this document, the 
Sultan acknowledging that this subjects were united 
among themselves by cordial bonds of patriotism 
{svatandashi.^ an expression that appears for the 
first time here but did not catch onj declared he 
would maintain the guarantees promised by the 
charter of Gulkhane for the security of persons 
and property without distinction of class or cult, 
as well as the privileges and immunities enjoyed 
by non-Muslims; he accorded authority to repair 
churches and other buildings belonging to the 
various communities, put an end to the use of 
insulting appellations in administrative documents 
(for example of the term rr'uvu, applied to tri- 
butaries) ; proclaimed all his subjects eligible for 
public offices; instituted mixed tribunals composed 
of Muslims; announced the coming codification 
of penal and commercial law, and better organisa- 
tion of the police, the application of recruiting 
to non-Muslims with the right of buying oneself 
out, the reorganisation of the provincial councils, 


' the right of foreigneis to possess landed property, 
reforms in the levying of taxes, the making of 
banks, roads and canals. This law remained in 
, in force until the constitution of Midhat Pasha 
in 1876. 

Bibliography. T. X. Bianchi, Khaththy 

humaioun (1856) at the end of the Nouveau 

Guide de la couvermtion.,^. (Cl.. Hi art) 

KH ATT-I ^ARIF. [See khatt-i humayUn]. 

KH ATTABIYA. name of a sect reckoned 
among the Shl'ite extremists i gh ulal\ called after 
Abu l-Khattab Muhammad b. Abi Zainab al-.'\sadi 
' al-.Adjda', who is said to have asserted the im- 
manence {hulul) of the deity in the Imam Dja'far 
I al-Sadik (83 — 148 = 702 — 765) and afteiwards in 
' himself He obtained a following in al-Kufa, where 
he was attacked by 'Isa b. Musa, who was governor 
I for some yeais till 147 = 764/765; he armed his 
j followers with stones, reeds and knives, assuiing 
I them that these would prevail against the enemy’s 
[ swords and lances. This promise proved deceptive ; 
his followers to the number of seventy were 
slaughtered, and he himself was captured in Dar 
al-Rizk on the bank of the Euphrates, impaled, his 
trunk afterwards burned and his head sent to 
Baghdad. This disaster did not terminate the 
existence of the sect, some of whom maintained 
that neither Abu ’l-Khattab nor his followers had 
been really killed, the appearance having been 
delusive. Theii numbers are computed by the best 
informed writer about 300 A. H. at 100,000, their 
location being the Sawad of al-Ktifa and Yaman; 
they had, however, no power or foice. There is a 
brief allusion to their doctrine in Ibn Kutaiba’s 
Mdarif^ which is somewhat earlier, and in the work of 
al-Mutahhar b. al-Tahir, who is some fifty years later, 
but they seem to have done nothing which at- 
tracted the attention of the historians. After Abu 
’l-Khattab’s death his followers are said to have 
transferred the imamate to Muhammad b. Isma'il 
b. Dja'far al-Sadilj, and are thus to be reckoned 
among the Isma'ilTs. 

The statements about their specific doctrines are 
scanty and to be accepted with caution. They held, 
it is asserted, that Muhammad transferred the pro- 
phetic office from himself to 'Alt on the Day of 
the Pond; and it would seem that Abu ’l-Khattab 
must have asserted that similar transference had 
taken place from Dja'far to himself. Both Sunni 
and Shi'I writers maintain emphatically that Dja'far 
repudiated the claims made for him by Abu ’ 1 - 
Khattab, whose relation to him seems to have been 
similar to that of al-Mukhtar b. Abi 'Ubaid to 
Ibn al-Hanafiya. 

Of his other doctrines the best attested is that 
he taught absolute ruthlessness in dealing with 
opponents. Men, women and childien were all to 
be massacred, his argument being the same as was 
employed by the Azarika. False witness was law- 
ful in dealing with them. Al-Mutahhar asserts that 
in consequence the evidence of members of this 
sect was not accepted in the courts. 

The later heresiologues know far more about 
the sect than do the earlier. With al-Mutahhar the 
Bazighlya are a separate sect, but al-Shahrastani 
makes them a subdivision of the Khattabiya. The 
latter writer makes another subdivision, the 
'Umairiya, who fi,fure in 'Abd al-Kahir's work as 
a subdivision of the Djanahiya. Al-Shahrastani also 
treats the Mu'ammariya as a branch of the Khat- 
tabiya, but Ibn Harm evidently regarded them as 
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independent. By the time of al-Makrizi the number 
of subdivisions had reached fifty, and Abu ’l- 
Khattab’s father’s kunya was variously given as 
Abu Thawr and Abu Yazid, probably through 
misreadings of the name Zainab The sect is charged 
with repudiating the whole of the moral law as 
well as the whole ritual of Islam. Transmigration 
also appears among their supposed tenets. Since the 
sect appears to have left no literature, it is diffi- 
cult to check these statements. 

Bibliography. Abu Muhammad al-Hasan 
b. Musa al-NawbakhtI, Kitab flhi Madhahib 
Firah Ahl al-Imama (MS. belonging to A. G. 
Ellis Esq.); I. Friedlander, The Heterodoxies 
of the Shiites., f.A.O.S.., xxviii. and xxix. 
(translation with notes of Ibn Hazm,AVW, v. 187 
sqq.')'., al-Shahrastanl, transl. Haarbrilcker, i. 206 ; 
'Abd al-Kahir al-Baghdadi, al-Fark baina 7 - 
Firai, p. 242 ; al-Kashshi, Ma^rifit Akhhar al- 
Ridjal^ Bombay 13 17, p. 187 (too untrustworthy 
to use); al-MakrizI, ii. 352 ; 'Adud al-Din 

al-idji, Mawakif., ed. Sorensen, p. 345. 

_ (D. S. Margoliouth) 

KHATUN (t.), a title of Mongol empresses 
and princesses, and of ladies of high rank; later 
simply “lady”. The term is an old one. As early 
as the sixth century of our era we see from the 
Chinese annals that it was given by the Tu-kiue 
to the wife of the I^akan; the Chinese transcrip- 
tion is kho-ho-tun (Stanislas Julien, Notice sur les 
Tou-kioue J.A.., Ser. ii., Vol, iii., p. 331 
date c. 553 — 581). It is found in the form katun., 
in the inscriptions of the Orkhon, (cf. W. Thom- 
sen, I.E., ii., p. loi ; ogiim Ilbilga Katun “my 
mother the queen Ilbilge”, I.E. 25, p. 106 and 
31, p. 108; I.N G., p. 113, p. 164, note 54). The 
Chinese princesses destined for a Uighur KhakSn 
took the title Pikie Khatun after their marriage 
(Dev^ria, Inscr. de I'Orkhon, p. xxxiv., IS®. 3). 
Tabari, Annates., knows K h atun as the name of 
the wife of the Khakan; in the reign of the 
Sasanid BahiSm-Gur, we find one reduced to sla- 
very in the course of an expedition (i. 866); an- 
other was won over by presents in the reign of 
Khusraw II Parwiz to surrender Bahiam Cirbin and 
repudiated for doing this (i. toot). In the Muslim 
period in 280 (893) Ismail b. Ahmad invaded 
Turkish territory and captured the king and his 
wife Khatun (iii, 2138). The form Katun is found 
in the Turk. Arab. Glossar publ. by M. Th. 
Houtsma, p. 86 ; from katiin comes the Ottoman 
Turkish form kadln. The Arabs have retained the 
form Khatun and given it the plural khawatln. 

The form katin means a married woman 
wife, and is found in Kirghiz. Roman and the’ 
dialect of Kazan (Radloff, OpU, vol. ii. col. 284). 
Kadin in Ottoman Turkish simply means “lady”. 
In Egypt in the Mamliik period it was a title 
borne by queens or daughters, mothers or sisters 
of queens {Diwan al.insha\ quoted by Max van 
Berchem, Corpus tnscr. arabk [M.P.F A O vol 
xix.], i. 247, NO. 2). ■’ 

Proper names of women: 

In the family of Aiyub; 

ol-Malik al-'Adil Saif 
“ Aiyub, died in 593 (1197). 
of '’al M ri =^'-A 5 hraf Musa, son 

th^A^-hM “ ; (> 295 ); married 

he Aiyubid al-Malik al-Mansur Mahmud b. Salih 
(Muhammad mihni, MasMir al-nisd' i. I's?! 

In other families: 


ivitiw an. 


3 1 he tlauglitei ot ul-.Mahk 

daughter of the SaIdjOk TutU'ih h. Alp-Arblan, who 
married the Alalieg Zangi. .son of Ak-Sunkor, be- 
fore 523=1129 (Kamal al-I>in b. al-''AcUin. 
nique d'AUp^ Histonens oi ientanx des Croisades^ 

lii. 65S). 

4. The daughter of Djanah al-Dawla Husain, 
w'ho married the Atabeg /angi in 53 1 = 1 1 57 

iii. 673). 

5. The daughter of MiZin al-Din Anar, wlio 
married successively Nur al-Ihn Mahmiid b. Zangi 
in 541 (1147) and Salah al-l)in in 572 (1176): 
she died in Dhu ’ 1 -KaMa, 581 (April, 1185) aftci 
building in Damascus the madrasa al-Miatuniya, 
which was later destiojed, as well as a dervish 
monastery {khZinkah) outside the Bab al-Nasr (H. 
Saiivaire, Description de Danta<i^ in the y.A.., 1894, 
Series 9, vol. iv. 256, 305; v. 273; Ibn Battuta, 
i. 212; Abn Shaina, Historiens criefitaux dcs 
Croisades^ iv. 51). 

6. IHiatun al-Safariya, grand-mother of the Sal- 
djuk Sultan MahmQd II, mother of Sultan Sandjar, 
died at Merw in 515 (i 1 2 1) (Ibn al-Athir, x. 419) ; 
the Persian historians know her as Turkan Khatun 
(Hamd Allah Mustawfi, 77 ;; tkh-i Cnzh/u, ed. and 
transl. Gantin, i. 259; ed. Biowne, p. 444, 458). 
She got the name Safari) a from the fact that she 
was asked in marriage during the campaign of 
471 (1078). 

7. KhatQn al-'Isma, daughter of Malik-Shah, 
married in 502 (1108) the Caliph al-Mustazhir 
Billah (Ibn Khallik 5 n, iii. 445). 

In the majority of lhe.se cases the real proper 
name has been forgotten by the historians; only 
the title has survived. (Ci.. Huart) 

IfflAWARNA^, a place situated about 
a mile east of Nadjaf [q. v.] in Mesopotamia. 
Inhabited at first by the tiilie of lyad, a palace 
was built in it by the Takhmid chief Nu^man 
(after 418 A. D.) for his Sasanian suzerain. It was 
there that Parwiz heard the news of the defeat 
of Kar. The palace was enlarged and used 

by the early “^Abbasids. It was in ruins in the 
xiv*k century. The pre-Muhammadan Arab poets 
frequently quote Khawarnak as one of the “30 
w'ondeis of the w'orld”, along with the neigh- 
bouring castle of Sadir (perhaps Ukhaidir, v.). 
Khawainak is also celebrated for having given 
rise to the proverbial expression “the reward of 
Sinimmar”, the Greek architect who had built it 
and was executed by Nu'^man. The name Kha- 
warnak seems to be of Iranian origin {hti-varna 
“with a beautiful rooP' according to Andreas or 
KJiaivarnar^ “place of feasting” according to 
\ullers) although Ibn Qinni connects it with the 
Arabic and Noldeke with a Rabbinical 

Hebrew word meaning “arbour, plantation”. 

Bibliography. R. Basset, Les Alixares de 
Grenade et le Chateau de Khaouarnaq {Revue 
Afrieaine., 1906, N**. 260, p. 22 sq.)'^ L. Mas- 
signon, Mission en Misopotamie in M.I.F.A.O..^ 
xxviii. 1910, p. 36/37 and plate 37; xxxi., 
1912, p. 136 ; B. Meissner, Eine Reise von Baby^ 
Ion nack den Ruinen von Htra und Huarnaq in 
Sendschriften der Deutseken Orient^Gesellschaft.^ 
1901, NO. 2, p. 19. (Louis Massignon) 
kha WLAN, i) the name of a South 
Arabian tribe. This tribe is mentioned as 
early as the south Arabian inscriptions Glaser, 

1076, 18 sq. and Halevy, 585, n sq, there 
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is a reference to its territory >n the 

insciiption Glaser, 1 19, 5 and a clan of the name 
is mentioned in Glaser, 204, 3. All these passages 
justify the suggestion that the tribe of Khawlan 
was already settled in this region in the first 
millenium B. c. where it still — in part at least — 
dwells in the land between San'a^ and Marib, 
which al-Hamdanl calls f^awlan al-'^aliya and 
which with Dhi I^urra was one of the great 
granaiies of the Yemen, where durra, barley and 
wheat in particular flourished exceedingly. The 
Khawlan tribe now belongs to the great tribe of 
Bakil which can put about 80,000 armed men in 
the field. The traveller E. Glaser explored this 
tribe’s country in 1885/1886. The Arab genealogists 
give as the eponymous hero of the tribe Khawlan 
b. 'Amr b. Malik b. al-Harith b. Murra b. Udad 
b. Zaid b. '■Amr b. Gharib h. Zaid b Kahlan b. 
Saba^ Some say the ancestor was Khawlan b. 
'Amr b. al-Haf b. Kuda'a, after whose ancestor 
they are also called Khawlan Kuda'a. The distinc- 
tion between the Khawlan al-'aliya and the Khaw- 
lan Kuda'a is, however, not genealogical but rather 
regional; for the former also belong — at least 
according to Nashwan — to Kuda'a. The distinction 
comes from the fact that originally the whole tribe 
of Khawlan was settled in Marib and Sirwah but 
in the course of time a portion of them migrated 
to the highlands east of San'a^ and received the 
name Khawlan al-'aliya, while the remainder 
stayed in Marib and not till a later date did a 
new migration take place to the region of Sa'da, 
which is still the most important town of the 
northern Khawlan territory. As early as C. Nie- 
buhr’s time there were two districts of this tribe 
which were, as they still are, under independent 
Shekhs. The last named according to Niebuhr 4 
days journey from the port of Hali halfway be- 
tween San'a’ and Mecca, which according to E. 
Glaser extends W. and N. W. of .Sa'da, is Zaidi. 
Hamdani’s statement is worthy of note, that here 
pure Arabic was spoken only in the highlands 
while in the valley and al-Kadd a kind of jargon 
was the usual lingua franca. The name Khawlan 
in this particular area is still associated with two 
other features, the peak of Khawlan Q Urr Khawlan)^ 
a mountain top, which can be seen from the rijebel 
Tukhla, and Bait Khawlan^ the name given to the 
summit of the Djebel Hadur. In Khawdan of Sa da, 
Niebuhr only mentions the villages of Akabat el 
Muslim ('Akabat el-Muslim), Heidan (Haidan), ed- 
dahhr and Suk ed sjumma (Suk al-Djura'a). The 
goldmine at Kufa'a which belonged to the Banu 
Ma'mar b. Zurara b. Khawlan. probably — with 
other considerations — induced A. Sprenger to 
connect Khawlan with the Biblical Hawila. Nie- 
buhr also had already done this. In Khawlan of 
San'a'’ Niebuhr mentions the villages of Beit Roedsje 
(Bait Radjih), Tanaejm (Tan'im), Beit el Kibsi(Bait 
al-Kibsi), Beit el-Naum, Seijan (Seyan), Suradsje(Zu- 
radja) and Berres (Barrash). In Sha'ban of the year 
10 A. H. (Nov. 631 A. D.) envoys of the Khawlan 
appeared before Muhammad in al-Medlna and 
professed Islam on behalf of their tribe. They were 
instructed in the teaching of IslSm by the Prophet 
himself and promised to destroy their idol Amm 
Anas, then received the usual gift of honour of 
I2'/2 ounces of silver and returned home. After 
the death of the Prophet they at first joined the 
general movement of apostacy, but Ya'la b. Munya 


whom the Caliph Abu Bakr sent against them with 
an expedition.ary force, succeeded in regaining them 
for Islam in the course of the year II A. H. 
(632 A. D.). Politically they were on closer terms 
with the government in al-Medina than the other 
tribes of the Yemen, which was probably the result 
of their relations with the Persian rulers in .San'.a'’. 
They afforded shelter to the two Persian princes 
Djushaish and Fairtiz who were driven out of 
■San'a’ by the rebellion of the Arabs under Kais 
b. 'Abd Yaghuth b. Makshuh and supported them 
till help came from al-Medina. 

Members of the tribe of Khawlan after their 
lands were finally opened to Islam after the sub- 
jection of the Yemen in 13 or 14 A. H., played an 
important part among the Southern Arabs who 
took part in the conquest of Egypt and settled 
here. \Ve frequently find Khawlanis in important 
positions in Egypt; in Old Cairo (al-Fustat) they 
gave their name to a quarter, and the name 
generally is not rare in the papyri and on Arab 
tombstones in Egypt. 

2) the name of a village near Damascus. 
One of the most distinguished of the companions 
of the Prophet is buried there, 'Abd al-Rahman b. 
Mishkam Abu Muslim al-Khawlani. 

Bibliography, i) Ibn Hawkal, . 5 . tP. / 4 ., 
ii. 31, 32; al-Ya‘kubi, Kitab al-Buldan.^ B.G.A,., 
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Altertumskunde , v., -J. B. Ak. Wien, 19 * 5 , 
clxxviii/ 5 , p. 4, note I- , . , 

2) Yakut, Miidjam, ed. Wustenfeld, 11. 499; 
Marasid al-Ittila\ Leiden 1852, i. 375 1 
muddin Ahmad, Die auf Sudarabien bezuglichen 
Angaben Naswdn's im Sams allUlum, p. 76. 

(Adolf Grohmann) 

IOJAYAL, Mir Muhammad TakI, of Ahmad- 
abad in Gudjarat, author of a collection of tales 
in 15 volumes entitled Bustan-i Khayal, composed 
in Persian prose between 1742 and 1756, at the 
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request of his patron, Nawuab Rashid tUian, ur, 
according to one MS , for the t«o Irrothers, 
Nawwab Rashid lOjan and Nawwah Muhammad 
Ishak fUian, sons of Dja'far ‘Ali f^an (Nawwab 
of Bengal, 1757 — 1761 and 1763 — 1 765) ; an account 
of the contents of this work, which is made iij) 
partly of historical legends and partly of fantastic 
fairy tales, is given by Ethe, Ca/. of Persian 
MSS. of the Bodleian Library.^ N". 480. Khayal 
died in 1173 (=1759 — 60). 

Bibliography \ Ethe, Grttndriss d. ira- 

nischen Philologie., ii. 342. 

KHAYAL-I ZILL, also called ZILI,-I khayaI.. 
s h ado w - p lay. The shadow-theatre which com- 
bines the mimic art with music, painting and 
poetry and which with its transparent figures made 
of painted leather is able to produce on the linen 
sheet illuminated from behind an illusion which 
means much more to the contemplative Oriental 
than our realistic coarser art of the stage, seems, 
as far as we know, to have come from China to 
the West. It certainly does not originate in clas- 
sical antiquity. 

The earliest notices available to us refer to 
India where, however, the shadow-theatre is now 
extinct. The Javanese wayang., which works with 
predominantly Indian materials, is, however, a 
proof of its former existence there. 

The Turks seem to have received it from the 
Chinese through the intermediary of the Mongols. 
In any case points of contact can be established 
between the Chinese shadow-play and Islam. 

From China and India the road to the Muslim 
lands lay through Persia. Among the Persian poets 
we find numerous passages referring to the shadow- 
theatre, but they give very little definite infor- 
mation about the play. In modern Persia the shadow- 
play survives in the Kecel Pehlevan. 

The shadow-play was highly developed very early 
in the Arabic sphere of culture, notably in 
^ S y P C The shadow-plays of the physician Muham- 
m.ad b. Daniyal (d. 1311) are the only remnants 
of dramatic poetry of the Arab middle ages that 
have survived to us at all. 


The shadow-play attained a very high develop 
ment and popularity among the Turks. Th 
borrowing of the Turkish play from the Egyptiai 
in spite of many resemblances cannot be wel 
assumed, as the Turks had evolved at least a 
early as the xiiith century a word of their own fo 
shadow-play: kabarcuk^ if the meaning “puppe 
of the Chinese shadow-play” for kabarcuk givei 
by Houtsma in Turkisch-Arabisches G 7 wur,' Leidei 
1894, p. 43 and 87, is coirect, but it seems ex 
ceedmgly doubtful; for the word which still sur 
vives in Eastern Turki as kawttrdjak and koghtirdiai 
has no reference at all to the shadow-theatre. ' 

The shadow-play in Turkestan etc. seems — il 
It ever existed at all — to be quite extinct and 
to have been completely replaced by the puppet- 
play: kol kuriak and cadyr khayal. 

Aniong the Ottoman Turks it is called Kara^oz 
iq. V.J and down to recent times, when the cine- 
matograph began to offer deadly competition to 
it, was the most popular entertainment in RamadSn 

but had also a great attraction for many of the 
upper and educated classes and even for many 
■Sultans. Wherever the Turkish element is large 
enough to ensure a shadow-player some sort of a 
livelihood, the shadow-play is to be found. 


The phiy sjueiul fr<ini 'I'lirki'y to non-'I’iiikish 
lands It seeiii'i to h.isc f'-laUlishciI it-cU with 
special a in o n i Ii c (Ireck^ aiul liovvn 

to quite modern times fnotaltly in Athens, the 
Piraeus and Salonika). In the same way it was 
very popular amono all cla.s^es in kumania. 

i b I i o ^ t a p h y \ (i. (acub, G-.Sihichh' lies 

Schattentheatcr'i'^^ Hanover 19*25, uheie the 
literature to be consulted is completely given. 

Cf. aUo L Kuu'i.sel, Kat iiyheuz^ ou u?i thcah e 

d ombres a Atn'enes^ Athens 1921 : I. Kats, Het 
yavaaftsche TooneeL vol. i , /WrrcfZ, 

Weltevreden IQ23; A. Samojlowic, Ktikoljnxj 
teatr w Turkestane^ in Kiisskij Etnoyra- 

fiecskij oidei\ Petrograd 1923, i. 

(Th. M^NZEL) 

KHAYALI, propeily Mehmkh Bey, also known 
as Bekar Menu, an important Turkish poet 
of the time of Siilaiman the Hreat. Like the poet 
tsull he belonged to the little Rumelian town of 
Wardar Venicljesi, Like Sheikh (ihalib, he was 
precocious and developed his poetic talent very 
early. As a boy he was in the service of the 
Haideii deivish and mystic I’aba ‘^Ali-i Mest, by 
whom he was introduced into mysticism which left 
I traces in many of his poems. In the wanderings 
of his master, he came with him to Constantinople 
where he was removed from the influence of this 
dervish by the intervention of the authorities. 

His poetical abilities ultimately won him the 
favour of the Defterdar Iskandar Celebi and then 
that of the Grand Vizier Frank Ibrahim Pasha, 
who introduced him into the circle of poets around 
Sultan Sulaiman. The Sultan granted him his 
favour and confidence' he became one of the in- 
timates of the Sultan, the highest honour that 
could be attained by an Ottoman poet. After the 
execution of his patrons (Iskandar was hanged in 
Baghdad in 1535 II>rahfm strangled in the 

Serai in ^ith the declining influence of 

the once poweiful poet-favourites, Khay 5 U fell 
upon evil days, as he had never been able to save 
the presents and other tokens of favour with 
which he had been overwhelmed, but he was 
finally given a sandjak by the Sultan and the 
title of Bey. He died in 964 (1556 — 1557) in 
Adrianople where he was buried. 

Khayali, who was of an amiable friendly cha- 
racter and throughout his life retained a dervish- 
like humility and frankness, just as he retained 
his membership of the Haideri order, was one of 
the best poets of his time. None of his con- 
temporaries surpassed him in poetic vigour and 
diction. His language is, however, now antiquated. 
He only worked in the lyric field i g hazal^ kaszda). 
Careless of the fate of his work as of this world’s 
goods, he left the task of arranging his strongly 
mystical poems into a dlwan to another. His son 
'Lraar Bey (d. loio) was also a poet. 

Bibliography. Latifi, Tedhkere^ Constanti- 
nople 1314, p. 149; Sehi, Te^kere^ Constanti- 
nople 1325, p. 126; Nadji, Medjmu^a^ 

Constantinople 1305, N**. 36, p I41; do., Esaml^ 
Constantinople 1308, p. 137; Fa^ik, Esiaf^ N®. 23, 
Khazined Funun^ Constantinople 1311, i. 1475 
Brusali Muh. Tahir, ^Othmanll M^ellifleri.^ Con- 
stantinople 1338, ii. 160 (Tahir confuses him 
with the Khayali of the time of Selim I and 
makes one individual of them, attributing the 
latter’s Laila u~Medjnun to him); PCamus 

iii. 2071; Thureiya, Si^ill-i^Othmam.^ 
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Constantinople 1311, ii. 313; Flugel, Kat. der 
.... turk. Handschriften i?t 1865, i. 649. 

(A MS. written by the poet and calligrapher 
Ibrahim Celebi is in the library of the Royal 
As. Soc. in London); E. J. W. Gibb, A Hhtorv 
if Ottoman Poetry^ iii. 58; v. Hammer, C.O.jP. 2, 
”• 332. (Th. Menzei.) 

KH AZAR. a people of uncertain origin; 
on their relation to the llulghar and the rise of 
the fHiazar state see above, i. 786, where also the 
alliance between the Khazar and the Byzantines 
in the war against Persia in 627 is dealt with. 
In spite of the successful issue of the war for 
the Byzantines it is not recorded that their empire 
was increased at the expense of Persia; but the 
Caucasian lands taken at this time by the Khazars 
were not reconquered by the Persians and the 
Khazars w’ere only deprived of them by the Arabs. 
Al-Baladhurl’s statement (ed. de Goeje, p. 194) 
that the old capital of Arran, Ka'walak, Arab. 
Kabala (cf. the art. arran), was also called 
Khazaran is important. On the ravaging of the 
countries of the Caucasus by the p^azar cf. A. 
Manandian, Beitrdge zur alhanischen Geschichte^ 
diss. Leipzig 1897, p. 39 tqq.^ following Moses Ka- 
lankatuaci; ihid.^ p. 30 ry., from the same source, on 
the alleged conversion of the Huns, i.e. the Khazars, 
to Christianity by the Albani.an bishop Israel in 
the time of the Armenian Catholikos Sahak III 
(677 — 703); in this connection we are given some 
information regarding the pagan conceptions of 
the Khazars and the worship of their supreme 
deity Tengri-Khan. The “capital of the land of 
the Huns” there mentioned, Varacan or Varadjan, 
is, according to Marquart (fOsteuropaischc und Ost- 
asiatische Streifzuge, Leipzig 1903, p. 16), identical 
with Balandjar, where, according to al-Mas'udi ( 7 h«- 
ed. de Goeje, p. 62, 16), in earlier times the 
capital of the IGjazars was, according to Marquart 
on one of the streams that form the Koi-su (Sulak). 
Al-Tabarl relates the conquest of Balandjar and the 
fortresses in this region by the Arabs in the year 
104 = 722/723 (ii- 1453) or 105 723/724 5i. 

1462). In the account of the campaign of in = 
729/730 (Ibn al-Athir, ed. Tornberg, v. 117) al- 
Baida’ (the “white city”) is first given as the 
capital ; according to Marquart, this is a translation | 
of the name given in the earliest Arabic source 
(Ibn Rusta, ed. de Goeje, p. 139, 14; al-GardizI in 
W. Barthold, Otcet o poHzdke v Srednyuyzt Aziyu^ 
St. Petersburg 1897, p. 95) for the west side of 
the later capital Itil (at the mouth of the Volga); 
Marquart proposes to read the name Sarigh.shar 
(Turk, “yellow city”). According to Ibn al-Athir 
(v. 160), Marwan b. Muhamm.ad advanced as far 
as al-Baida’ in 119 = 737. Ibn al-Athir only re- 
cords the flight of the Khazar king from this 
town ; according to al-Baladhurl (p. 207), he con- 
cluded peace with Marwan and declared himself 
ready to adopt Islam, whereupon Marwan con- 
firmed him in his kingdom. A section of the Khazars 
was settled by Marwan between the river Samur 
and the town of Shabiran (cf. above, i. 943). In 
spite of this, Arab rule was not firmly establi.shed 
on the Volga nor even in Daghestan [q.v.j; even 
in the ivth (xth) century the rule of the bazars 
reached almost up to the walls of Derbend (cf. the 
article daghesta.n). The Khazar kingdom was able 
to assert itself as a great power against the Byzan- 
tine Empire as well as the Caliphate. The em- 
peror Constantine V Copronymus ( 741 - 775 ) married 


a Khazar princess; the Emperor Leo IV (775 — 
780), the son of this marriage, was known as 
“the Khazar”. About the same time the governor 
of Armenia, Yazid b. Usaid al-Sulami, is said to 
have married a daughter of the Ivhazar king at 
the request of the Caliph al-MansQr (754 — 775) 
(al-Baladhuri , p. 210). The Armenian Levond 
(Russian translation by K. Patkanyan, St. Peters- 
burg 1862, p. 92; cf. Marquait. op, cit.,^ p. 5) con- 
nects the invasion of Georgia and .\rmenia by the 
Khazars in 147 (764/765) with the death of this 
princess; the leader of the Khazars is given by 
him as Radj Tarkhan; in al-Va'^kubi (TliV/ii, cd. 
Houtsma, ii. 446) Ras (in the M.S. Halls) Tarkhan, 
in al-Tabari (iii. 328, f) Astarkhan al Kh'rarizmi. 
There was therefore a Kh''arizmi at the head of 
the Khazar force that invaded Muslim lands while 
at a later date in the body-guard of the KJjazar 
king there were Muslim soldiers from Kh"arizm, 
who had bargained for the right “to remain neu- 
tral whenever the Bey of the Khazars waged war 
against Muslims” (Marquart, e/. i/'A, p. 5, from al- 
Mas^'udi, AfurucfJ al- Dh ahah, li. 10). The frontier 
provinces of the caliphate were raided by the 
Khazars for the last time in the reign of Harun 
al-Rashid in 183 (799); this invasion also is said 
by al-Tabaii (iii. 647 sqP) to have been brought 
about by the failure of a proposed matrimonial 
alliance between the daughter of the Khazar king 
and the Barmecide Fadl b. Yahya (cf. above, 

i. 665 and ii. 36). 

It was in the reign of Harun also that, accord- 
ing to al-Mas^iidi {^Mnrudjf\\, 8), the conversion of 
the Khazar king (the KJiakan) and of the nobles to 
Judaism took place; cf. the discussion of the sources 
in Marquart, op. cit.., p. 5 ryy., and the alleged letter 
of a contemporary and subject of “King Joseph”, 
since published by S. Schechter (77/2 yavish Quar- 
terly Review,! New Ser., iii. 181 sqq.\ following 
him, P. Kokowcow, Zurn. Min. Nar, Prosv.,, ■ 913 » 
Nov., p. 1502??.). We have again later an account 
of the conversion of the Ittazars to Christianity 
(the missionary journey of the Slav apostle Con- 
stantine or Cyril between 85 1 and 863 ; cf. Marquart, 
op. cit.! p. 13 and 22) and two reports of their 
conversion to Islam. According to Ibn al-AthIr 
(viii. 418), the Khazars and later their king were 
converted to Islam in 354 (965) when they had 
to defend themselves with the help of the Muslim 
Kliwarizmls against an attack by a Turkish people; 
this story, which we find as early as Ibn Miskawaih 
(H. F. Amedroz and S. Margoliouth, The Eclipse 
of the ^AMasid Caliphate^ Oxford 1920-1921, text 

ii. 203, transl. v. 223), is undoubtedly taken from 
the lost work of Thabit b. Sinan and we must 
agree with Fr. Westberg (in 2 ,urn. Min. Nar. 
Prosv.y 1908, March, p. 6) in referring it to the 
known campaign of Swyatoslaw (cf. above, i. 789). 
What al-MukaddasI, ed. de Goeje, p. 361, i, tells 
us about the adoption of Islam as a result of the 
campaigns of al-Ma^mun does not refer, as Marquart 
{op. cit.., p. 3 and Index) supposes, to the Caliph 
but, as a comparison with al-MukaddasI, p. 288, 
ig, shows, to the ruler of Gurgandj (Arab Djurdjaniya) 
and afterwards (after 995) of all iyj''arizm, .\bu 
’l-'Abbas Ma^mun b. Muhammad. In neither c.ase is 
the story of the change of religion historical. Al- 
Baladhuri’s story (p, 203; Marquart, op. cit.! P- 4 L 3 ) 
of the rebuilding of the town of Shamkhor (Arabic 
Shamkur) with the name al-Mutawakkiliya by Bogha 
the Elder [cf. bogha al-kabir] is more important ; 
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he is said to have settled Wiazars theie who had 
come to him “from an inclination towards Islam”. 

The danger which threatened the Khazars as a 
result of the movements of peoples in the i.x’h cen- 
tury caused the embassy to the empeior Theophilos 
(829 — 842) and the building of the K^azar fortress 
of Sarkel on the Don by the Greek Petronas. This 
story in Constantine Porphyrogennetos {Ds admin, 
imperio.^ Chap. 42) is connected by Marquart {op. 
cit.. p. 28) with Ibn Kusta, p. 143, i. Ibn KJrar- 
dadhbeh’s story (ed. de Goeje, p. 162 sq.') of the 
alleged mission of Sallam al-Tardjuman is quoted 
by Marquart {op. cit..^ p. 476) as proof that “the 
Khazars were on friendly relations with the Caliphs 
at this time,” but it should be pointed out that 
the Caliph there does not communicate direct with 
the Tarkhan, king of the Khazars, but through the 
intermediary of several Caucasian princes. About 
240 (855/856) the Canark' (Arab. Sanariya), who 
had fled before Bo^a, applied for assistance to 
the kings of the Byzantines, lOiazars and Slavs 
(al-\ a kubi, 7 h z-rM, ii. 59^1 transl. in Marquart, 
op. cit.^ p. 4'3 -f?-)- The attitude of the Khazar 
ruler was equivocal on the occasion of the raid 
made by the Russians on the lands on the Caspian 
Sea recorded by al-Mas'udi (A/az-uj^, ii. i8ry^.;new 
transl. in Marquait, p. 330 sqq). Various sugges- 
tions have been made regarding the date which 
is not definitely given; according to Westberg, 
Zurn. Min. Nar. Prosv.^ Febr., 1908, p. 386), the 
ratd did not take place till 925 but this is probably 
too late. The Russians were allowed a passage 
through Khazar territory on condition that they 
gave half their plunder to the Khazar king; on 
the way back they were fallen upon and almost 
wiped out — with the approval of this ruler who 
“could not prevent it,” although he had informed 

the Russians of the danger awaiting them by 

his Muslim mercenaries and the inhabitants of Itil 
Muslim and Christians. Whether the more important 
Russian raid of 332 = 943/944 (cf- the art. bar- 
i^A A) was undertaken by agreement with the 
Khazars or against their will is not recorded. Ac- 
coi^dmg to al-Mas"udi {Mu> ud;\ ii. 22), the Khazars 
had no s^hips; on the other hand, according to 
Hilal al-Sabi (ed. Amedroz, p. 217 infra), the 
dams built at Derbend [q. v.] were intended as a 
defence against the ships {maraiii) of the Khazars. 

Xhe relations between the Khazar empire and 
the Byzantine must have been affected by the 
persecutions of the Jews under the Emperor Romanus 
Lacafenus (919-944); the only direct evidence of 
this is in the document of doubtful origin published 
by S. Schechter (cf. above). The reception in the 
Mazar lands of many Jews driven out of the 
Byzantine empire at this time is also mentioned 
by al-Mas udi {Munud/, ii. g sq.). To about the same 
time belongs the Pisa/a of Ibn Fadlan (cf. i. 820 
and It. 398) — probably the only Muslim des- 
cription of the Khazar kingdom and its capital 
Itil by an eye-witness; the Pisd/a may be taken 

5.5:1 r”,”, T ”” v' ..d ib: 

yawkal (p. 278) and also of al-Mas‘udi; cf. the 

Wustenfeld, II. 436, The informatbn there 
guen on white and black Khazars {iara khazar) 
the nominal rule nf i ~~ ^ 

rule of ihe • and the actual 

on ,he ^ variously given) 

on the seven judges etc., has been seveml times 

St Petersh memoriae Chasarorum, 

' ■ ^‘=“'‘^^6urg 1832, \xiMem. de I' Acad, des Sciences 


vol viii.). Tlie most impiii t.iiit '.ouri e of rei enue was 
the import and csiiort ul foreign goods, the land 
is said to have [irodueed no w.ircs of its own (Ibn 
llawkal, j). 2S3, ,,, adds: “with the eveeption of 
isinglass.”) Fiven the m.iteiial for elotliiiig was not 
prepared in tlie land itself but impoited from 
Gurgan, Tabanst.an , .\dharbaidj.in and Rum. 
Judaism was the predominant religion because the 
KhakSn. the viceroy, the prince of bamandar in 
Da g hestan who was lelaled to the latter, and the 
high officials all professed it; in numbers, however, 
the Jews were less than the .Muslims and Christians. 
In ltd there weie over 10,000 .Muslims, a principal 
mosque with a lofty minaret and 30 mosques. In 
the year 310 (922/3) the king received a report 
that in a Muslim country a synagogue had been 
destroyed (the name given in V.-ikut, li. 440, z, 
is not clear; cf. Marquart, op.ctl.. ji. 4 and 477 
sq.). He theiefore had the minaret destioyed and 
the mu adhdhin killed. He left the mosque itself 
unharmed for fear that all the synagogues in Muslim 
lands should be destroyed. 

On the extent of Khazar power in what is now 
Russia, on the campaign of .Swyatoslaw and its con- 
sequences see .above, i. 789. Earlier (in the ninth 
century) even Kiev was subject to the Khazars; 
in this connection the author of the oldest - — com- 
posed about 1095 (according to the critical edition 
by A. Shakhmatow, Introduction, p. xxiii.) — 
Russian Annals observes that in his time the 
I^azars were under the rule of Russian princes 
(A. A. ShaWimatow, Po’est' vremennikh /'V/, Pe- 
trograd 1916, p 17). In any case it is evident 
from the annalists that they did not consider the 
Kjiazar kingdom destroyed even by Swyatoslaw's 
campaign; in the legend of the attempts by the 
adherents of various religions to convert ptince 
Vladimir, “the F^azar jews” are also mentioned 
as foreigners not subject to the Russians {ibid.^ 
p. 104). Ihe original home of the Khazars on the 
lower Volga and in Daghestan was not conquered 
by the Russians at this time; the subjection of 
the Khazars mentioned by the annalists can only 
refer to a part of the Crimean peninsula and the 
peninsula of Taman' opposite it, where lay the Rus- 
sian principality of Tmutarakan' first mentioned in 
1022.^ This region may well have been the “Kha- 
zaria which was conquered by a fleet sent by the 
Emperor Basil II in alliance with the Russians in 
January, ioi6; its leader is called Sven, Greek Sfen- 
gos, said to have been a brother of “King” Vladimir 
(according to Cedrenus, 464; Migne, Patrol, Graeca,^ 
vol. exxii.); the lOiazar king {arkhon) of this region 
was Georgios Tzulos, apparently a Christian (Tzulos 
is the Turkish title Cur), In 1022 the ruler of 
I Tmutarakan' was Mstislav, a son of Vladimir 
(^al^matow, op, cit.,^ p. 186); in the next year 
Mstislav, in alliance with the Khazars, undertook 
campaign against his brother Yaroslaw. The 
Khazars are mentioned for the last time as neigh- 
bours of Tmutarakan' and intervening in the civil 
confusion in this principality in 1083 {ibid,,^ p. 
253)* The Muslim sources give us no information 
regarding the end of the I^azar kingdom. Ibn 
al-Athir fix. 279) makes the Kurd Fadlun, ruler 
of Gandja [q. v.], make a raid on the bazars in 
421 (1030) and be attacked and slain by them on 
the way back. This was Fadl b. Muhammad, of the 
Shaddadid dynasty; cf. above, i. 461 and ii. 129b 
and see E. Sachau, Ein Verzeichnis ?nuham7neda~ 
nischer Dynastien {Abhandl. der preuss, Akad. d. 
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Wissensch.^ 1923, philol.-hist. Kl., N". 1, N®. 22). 
According to Marquart, this is the last mention 
of the Khazars in Ibn al-Athir and in history 
generally (\V. Bang and J. Marquart, Ostt'urkische 
Diaiektstudien^ in Abhandl, dey kgl, Gesellsch. d. 
Wiss. zu Gottingen^ phil.-hist. Klasse, N. F., vol. 
xiii., N®. i, Berlin 1914, p. 56). But a raid from 
Gandja against the Khazars is very improbable 
on geographical grounds; the Khazars are pro- 
bably mentioned heie in error for the Georgians 
or Abkhaz, as in al-Bundari in Rec. des textes rel. 
a I'hist. des Seldjoucides^ ed. Houtsma, ii. 31, n. 
Similarly (confusion with the Ghuzz or Kipcak) 
is probably to be explained the mention of the 
Khazars in Khakani about 1175 (cf. above, i. 
943). In the xiitk and xiii'k centuries the town 
and country of Saksin [q.v.] or Sakhsin are ment- 
ioned north of the Caspian Sea, probably on the 
Volga. J. Marquart, op. cit... agrees with the sug- 
gestion of Fr. Westberg (^Bull. de I' Acad, des 
Sciences., St. Petersburg i8gg, p. 291) that Saksin 
is the site of the former Khazar capital but rejects 
the view of the same scholar that the Saksin are 
simply the Khazars under another name. According 
to Abu Hamid al-Gharnatl (in Dorn, in Mel. Asia- 
tiques., vi. 710), the distance between Bulghar and 
Saksin was 40 days’ journey; on the other hand 
Saksin in the vtk (xith) century in Mahmud Kash- 
g^arl (^Dlwan Lughdt al-Turky Constantinople 
1333 = 1914 — 1915) is identified with Suwar, only 
two days’ journey from Bulghar (cf. above, i. 
788). (W. Barthold) 

al-KHAZIN. Abu Dja^far ai.-KhurasanI (al- 
Blruni adds the names Muhammad b. al-Husain; 
we sometimes find al-Khazini instead of al-Khazinj. 
born about 349 (960), was, according to his 
countrymen, one of the greatest Muslim 
astronomers. He belonged to Khurasan and 
conducted observations for Abu ’ 1 -Fadl Ibn al- 
‘Amld (t 359 = 969/970), a vizier of Rukn al- 
Dawla (326 — 366 = 932 — 976). He was better 
known by the kunya Abu Ilja'far than by his 
own proper name. Like most students of mathe- 
matics, he dealt with all its branches. 

In arithmetic he dealt with numerical pro- 
blems and solved a problem found in Archimedes 
which leads to a cubic equation (see E. Wopcke, 
V Alg'ebre d'Omer al- Kh ayyaml^ p. 2 ry. ; cf. also 
Hadjdji Khalifa, N®. 3996); he also wrote a com- 
mentary on the first part of the tenth book of 
Euclid which deals with division (Hadjdji Khalifa. 
N®. 1070). Cod. Leiden N®. 992 contains two 
problems from his book of tables of planes. 

Cod. Leiden N®. 1014 gives a geometrical 
problem ; on one connected with the problem 
of parallels cf. G. Jacob and E. Wiedemann, 
Zu Omer-i-Chajjam., in Islam., 1912, iii. 56. 

One of Abu Dja'far's prineipal fields of research 
was astronomy. In the Kitab al-Alat allAdjtba 
al-Rasdiya he gave a description of marvellous 
instruments of observation (Hadjdji Khalifa, N®. 
1122 and 9887). This work is also mentioned by 
al-Akfani, Irshad al-Kasid and in Ibn Khaldun’s 
Prolegomena (French transl., i. in; cf. E. Wiede- 
mann, Beitr. IX: Zu der Geschichte der Astronomie., 
in the S.B.P.M.S. Erlangen., 1906, xxxviii. 190). 
The same book probably also deals with an in- 
strument for measuring the altitude of the sun 
(J. Frank, ijher zivei astronomische Instrumente., 
2. Das Instrument mit dem Dreieck {von al-K hazin')., 
in the Zeitschr. fur Instrumcntenkunde., 1921, *li- 


199 sql) and a ring 8 ells (about 13 feet) in dia- 
meter with which, according to al-Nawawi, he 
ascertained the obliquity of the ecliptic for Ibn 
al-‘AmId with the help of a number of scholars. 
He found it smaller than his predecessors had 
done (Cod. Leiden, Catalogue., N®. 1060, fol. S’*)- 

Mention is often made of a work highly praised 
by Ibn al-Kifti, “The Book of Tables of Planes” 
{Zidj al-^fctih for the astrolabe), which consists 
of several makala's, with a long introduction. In 
it, according to al-Biruni {al-Atlmr al-Bukiyn, p. 
326; Chronology., p. 322), theie is most probably 
an explanation of the progressive and retrogiade 
movement of the spheres. It is perhaps a part of 
this work that is mentioned by al-Biruni {Kitab 
al-Isttab etc., Cod. I.eiden, Catalogue., N”. 1066, 
fol. 69a) as “On the Differences in the .Ascensions 
{matull) for Equal Arcs etc.”. Possibly it is 
identical with the work quoted by Nasir al-Din in 
his Kttab Shakl al-Katfal (“Book on the Figure of 
Transversals”) viz. Matalib Djuz-oiya Mail al-Muyul 
al-Di uzwiya wa 'l-Matdli'- fi ' l-Kurat al-Mustakima 
(“partial investigations into some of the partial 
inclinations and of the mataK in the sphaera 
recta”) {Traite du quad) ilat'ere^ ed. and trans- 
lated by Alex. Pacha Caratheodory, iSgi, text 
p. 115, transl. p. 150). 

The following were probably mainly theo- 
retical cosmological works: l. al-Mudkhal 
al-Kabir fi ’’Ilni al-Nttdjum (“the great introduc- 
tion to astronomy”) (see al-Biruni, al-AtKar al- 
Bakiya, p 202; Chronology., p. 1 33); in it Abu 
Dja'far also discussed questions of chronology and 
gives methods of determining the sign of Mu- 
harram. 2. Sirr aKAlantin (Hadjdji Khalifa. N®. 
7140). In one of these two writings .Abtl Dja'far 
probably dealt for the first time with Ibn al- 
Haitham’s theory of the structure of the world 
mentioned by al-Khiraki. In it he apparently re- 
lied on the hypotheses of Ptolemy, which Thabit 
b. Kurra had translated (cf. Hadjdji Khalifa. N®. 
13,124). Abu Dja'far also evolved a form of the 
world which differs from that with the excentric 
sphere and the epicycle ; in it the distance be- 
tween sun and earth is always the same in spite 
of the difference in its rotation. He thus gets 
two regions on the earth, a northern and a southern 
which do not differ in heat and cold (al-Biruni, 
al-Athar al-Bdkiya., p. 259; Chronology., p. 249). 

Like almost all astronomers, Abu Dja'far also 
dealt with astrology; he was learned in the 
doctrine of tasyir. 

Abu Dja'far was also interested in philoso- 
phical problems, as is evident from a com- 
mentary on the beginning of the work of Aristotle 
on the heavens by a certain Abu Zaid al-Balkhi, 
who wrote it to Abu Dja'far (Ibn al-Kifti, p. 40, 5). 

Bibliography. H. Suter, Die Matheniatiker 

der Araber., etc., N®. 124; Ya'kiib al-Nadim, 

al-Pihrist, p. 266 and 282 ; Ibn al-Kifti, p. 396. 

(E. Wiedemann) 

al- KH AZINI. Abu ’l-Fath 'Abd al-Rahman 
ai.-Mansur al-Khazini (al-Khazin), flourished 
about 500 A.H. (end of the xi’h and beginning of the 
xii'h century). A pretty full account of him is given 
in the work of a certain al-Baih.aki (see below) 
and isolated references are given in his “Sindjari 
Tables” {zidj) and his Kitab Mizan al-IIikma. 
.Al-Khazini was a Greek slave brought up in the 
service of 'Ali al-Khazin al-Marwazi in Merw and 
received an education in geometrical and philoso- 
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phical knowledge worthy of his talents which en- | are fairly well csta})Iishc<l because tlie difTerent 
abled him to compose the books mentione<l below, j clans w'eie registered in the lUicrui intnjduced 


He later became associated with the Sultan of 
I^iurasan, Muhzz al-Dm Abu Harith Sandjar b. j 
Malik-shah b. Alp Arslan (511-552 — 1117-11571 I 
he had previously been governoi of Khurasan for \ 
the twenty years 491 — 5 li)* Al-Khazini enjoyed 
the favour of this prince and his nobles; at the 
same time his style of life remained as exceedingly 
simple and modest., as that of al-Birum. | 

Two works of his are known and have survived: ( 


by the second cali[di ‘'I'niar b. al-KhaUab, as they 
were entitled because of thcii help to Islam 
to the second category of pensions allulied by 
the Dlwan. As regards the earliest names in 
their pedigree: al-Khazra(Jj b. 'Amr al^Anka^ b. 
Thadaba b. SVmr Muzaikiya, which they share 
with al-Aws, we may be more sceptical. When the 
tribes of al-Aws and al-h^iazradj in their migration 
reached Vathiib, which later received the name 


1. Al-Zldj al-MiZtabar ai-Shid^arl, This book j of Madinat al-Nabi, they found se.lled there a 
of tables gives statements of the positions of number of Jewish tiibes among which the Banu 
fixed stars for the year 509 = II15/1116 and also \ Kainuka*^, Kuraiza, the Nadir and nearly twenty 
for oblique ascensions and time-equations for the ! more clans are known by name. The latter possessed 
latitude of Merw (37° 40'), which was in Sandjar's | in Vathnb and its neighbourhood over 70 castles, 
u — J I,., r' \ AT-ii;_- 1 Atam (plur. of which formed one 


kingdom. This work was used by C. A. Nallino 
in his al'Battenii Opus Astronomicum \ cf. e g. 
vol. i., p. IxvU., and the Index. 

2. Kitab Mtzan al-Hikma (finished 515 = 1121/ 
1122); its contents are discussed in the articles 
AL'KARASTUN and MiZAN. Al-Baihaki says that he 
rediscovered the book; a passage from it is men- 
tioned in a manuscript in the India Office. 

Bibliography'. Zahir al-Din Zaid al-Baihakf, 
Ta'rt^ I/ukama^ al-Islam (Berk MS.: Ahlwardt, 
Catalogue, N^. 10,052), contains the life of al-Kha- 
zini (E. Wiedemann, Beilr. ATA', Einige Biagra- 
pkien nach al-Baihakt^ NO. 103, in the S,B.P.MB. 
Erlg., 1910, xlii. 73); H. Suter, Die Mathe- 
maiiker und Astrenomen tier Araber^ N<*. 293 
and Appendix, p. 326, A considerable part of the 
Kitab Mlzan al-Hikma is published by N, 
Khanikoff, Analysis and Extracts of the Book 
of the Balance of Wisdom etc., in J. A. 0 . 5 ., 
^® 59 i vi. I — 128. Other parts have been edited 
by me in Beitr. XV, Vber Beslimm ung der 
Zusammensetzung von Legierungen^ in the S. B. 
P.M.S. Erlg.,i<jo%, xl. 105— 132; Beitr XVI^ 
tier die Lehre vom Sch-wininien^ die Hcbelgesetzc 
und die Konstruktion des Qarastiin^ ibid.^ *90^, 
* 33 — * 59 - Here also the parts published 
down to the present day are discussed again; 
also Beitr, XXX H//, Cbcr die Stundenwage,, 
ibid., 1914, xlv. 27—38; Beitr. XLVni., Uber 
die IVage des iV echselns von aBChazini und iiber 
die Lehre von den Proportionen nach al-Biruni,, 
ibid., igi6, xlviii. I— 15; E. Wiedemann, Cber 
die Xenntnisse der Muslime auf dem Gebiet der 
Mechanik und Hydrostatik, in Archiv fur 
Geschichte der Naturivissenschaften, etc., 1910, 
”• 394 — 398 ; do., Cber den Wert von Edel- 
steinen bei den Muslimen, in Is!., 19U ii. 
345^^58. (E. Wiedemann) 

ai.-KIJAZRADJ is the name of the tribe 
who with their brother-tribe al-Aws were occu- 
pying the region of al-MadIna and farther 
north to lOiaibar and Taima’ at the time of the 
beginning of Islam. On account of the important 
part which they played in the successful rise of 
Islam both tribes are designated by the honorific 
name of al-Ansar “the Helpers”. It is the unani- 
mous statement of genealogists and Arab antiqua- 
rians that the l^azradj, together with the Aws 
and the Ghassamds m Syria, migrated from South- 
Arabia at a very early date and as the reason for 
their emigration from their ancient homes is given 
the bursting of the dam at MaVib the exact date 
of which cannot be determined; it can be approxi- 
mately dated in the fifth century of the Christian 
era. The genealogies of the divisions of the tribe 


of the distinctive features of the city and which 
granted the inhabitants a mea.sure of security not 
known in any other town of Arabia. If we had 
not the repeated affirmation of Arab antiquarians 
that these buildings were constructed by the Jews, 
we might think that they were built on the model 
of similar buildings in the Vaman and introduced 
by the immigrants. The Khazradj settled at first 
on the outskirts of the town like the Aws, but as 
their numbers increased more rapidly than the 
lesident Jewi.sh population of the town, they soon 
asserted their power and made themselves masters 
of some of the didnt. The immediate cause of their 
first war with the Jews is stated to have been that 
a prince of the Jewish family Zuhra, named al- 
Kaitun, intended to enforce the jus primae noctis 
with a bride from the tribe of al-Aws for which the 
piince was slain by the brother of the bride. (That 
the name al-Kaitun is fictitious is apparent; it is 
nothing but the Greek word xoirm). The conse- 
quence was that the allied tribes asked and received 
help, either from the GhassSnids in Syria or from 
Yamanites from South-Arabia, and by treachery 
murdered many of the most prominent Jews. Being 
now in possession of a large poition of the town, 
the allied tribes fell out among themselves. The 
peculiar formation of the town, consisting of a num- 
ber of detached settlements with the castles among 
them, made it possible for such warfare inside the 
township to continue for a long time, and as neither 
al-Aws nor al-Khazradj were very numerous, each in 
turn made alliances with the nomadic tribes in the 
country surrounding Yathrib. The Khazradj were 
stronger in numbers and to equalise this the Aws 
made alliances at various times with the tribe of 
Sulaim and were generally also assisted by the 
Jews; it was only after the fight at al-Bu'ath in 
which the Khazradj were heavily defeated that 
something like equilibrium prevailed in Yathrib. 
However, the intermittent fighting between the two 
tribes and murders, with the consequent retaliation, 
continued. The momentuous change was brought 
about by the Hidjra of the Prophet from Mekka 
to Yathrib where he arrived at the suburb of Kuba’ 
on Rabi'^ I 12 (Tuesday, June 29, 622) and engaged 
the hitherto antagonistic tribes to assist him in 
his struggle against his fellow-citizens of Mekka. 
We get a fair estimate of the number of fighting 
men in each of the two tribes by the list of 
participants in the battle of Badr, for Ibn Sa^d 
in his Tabakdt (vol. iii/ii.) gives us the names 
of 63 members of the tribe of al-Aws and 175 
names of those drawn from al-Khazradj. With the 
whole community accepting Islam, the Jewish 
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element in Yathrib soon lost all importance and 
the clans of Kuraiza and al-Nadir were practically 
exterminated. Though the early converts from 
Mekka were always held in higher estimation^ the 
Ansar during the remainder of the Prophet’s life 
were the mainstay of his power and it was not 
unnatural that upon his death, when he had not 
appointed a successor, the Khazradj felt by their 
numerical superiority that they were destined to 
be heirs of the State created by the Prophet and 
it was only due to the timely interference of ‘^L’mar 
that the choice for the ruler of the State did not 
fall upon Sa‘d b. 'Ubada. That the latter felt 
that he had been unjustly deprived of a position 
which was rightly his is proved by his irrecon- 
cilable attitude after his rejection and his removal 
from al-Madina to Hawran, wheie he died in the 
year 15 (637). 

The Khazradj were divided into a number of 
clans of very unequal numerical strength at the 
time of the Prophet. The most numerous were 
the Banu ’l-Nadj^ar, while the other clans were 
approximately in the following order: al-Harith, 
Dju^am, 'Awf and Ka^'b. It was also from the 
ranks of the ^azradj that the poets of the 
Prophet derived their origin , namely Hassan b. 
Thabit [q. v.], Ka‘b b. Malik and ‘Abd Allah 
b. Rawaha. During the rule of the Umaiyads, 
descendants of the early follow'ers of the Prophet 
continued to hold prominent positions and most 
of them were strong supporters of the Umaiyads 
with the notable exception of al-Nu'man b. Ba- 
shir [q. v.] who as governor of Hints unsuccess- 
fully took the side of 'Abd Allah b. al-Zubair 
and lost his life. We also find numbers of the 
tribe of al-Khazradj among the early settlers in 
Egypt and the descendants of ‘Abd Allah b. 
Rawaha were for centuries men of note in Mu- 
hammadan Spain; they were settled principally in 
Saragossa in the North. If we come to consider the 
large amount of immigrants from al-MadIna and 
the South of Arabia to Egypt we may not be 
far from the truth in assuming that the language 
of the Khazradj, from their South-Arabian origin, 
had also influence upon the Arabic dialect of 
Egypt and that they pronounced the letter 
unlike Eastern Arabs, hard like g. 

Bibliography. Ibn Sa‘d, Tahakat.^ ed. 
Sachau, Ill/ii.; al-Samhudi, K hulas at al-lVafa^.^ 
Mekka 1316, p. 73 sqq. (this work is useful 
for fixing with much detail the ancient settle- 
ments of the Khazradj in Yathrib) ; A. J. Wen- 
sinck, Mohammed en de yoden te Medina., L,eiden 
igo8; Kowalski, Dlwan des Kais ibn al-Khalim, 
Introduction ; H. Lammens, Medine a la veille 
de V Islam , Bairht ; and almost every work 
dealing with the life of the Prophet and the 
early history of Islam. Wustenfeld, Tabellen and 
Register", al-Kalkashandi, al-Arab, Bagh- 
dad 1332; al-Nuwairl, Nihdyat al-Arab, ii. 316 — 
317. _ (F. Krenkow) 

al- KH AZRAD J I. Diya^ al-DIn Abu ’i.-Hasan 
AlI b. Muhammad b. Yusuf b. ‘AfIf al-Khaz- 
RADJI al-Sa'idi, belonged to a family which 
was originally native to Granada; he was born 
at Baigha (Priego de Cdrdoba) about 590/1194, 
and established himself at Alexandria where he 
often met Ibn Rashid (who mentions him in his 
Rihla) and where he died in 626 (1128 — 1129) 
or 627, or, according to others as late as 650 
(1252 — 1252). One of his commentators, al-Zara- 


murl, says that he was born at Fas, travelled in 
the East and died at Ceuta in 610. This error 
on the part of Zainmurl is due to his taking our 
Khaziadjt for another peison of the same name 
whose biography is to be found in Ibn al-Kadi’s 
Diadlnoat al-Iktibas, p. 298. al-Khazradji's woik 
on metre, under the title al-Ramiza al-shafiya fl 
^Ilmai al~.4rrtd wa d-Kufiya, consists of 96 tiuul- 
verses. It discusses metre and feet as well as the 
syllables of which the latter aie comjiosed. Then 
the author gives a description in which he treats 
the component parts .md their modifications at the 
beginning and the end of hemistichs, as well as 
changes allowed or not. Then he describes diffe- 
rent kinds of veises and finally rhyme, rhyming 
letters and mistakes in this field made by the 
poets. Like all handbooks of this kind, it c.atinot 
be utilised without a detailed commentary ; this 
applies especially to the technical lines 8 — 12, 
16, 27 — 29, 52 — 76. Of the many commentators 
of this poem may be mentioned Abu ’ 1 -Kasim 
al-Futuh al-Zammuri (flourished about 750), lith. 
ed. Fas; Abu ’ 1 -Kasim Muhammad b. .\hmad, 
known as al-Sharif al-Gharnati, died in Shadian 
760 (June — July I359)i Badr al-Din Muhammad, 
known as al-Damamini, died at Kalbirja in Sha‘- 
ban 727 (June— July 1424), not in 856, asFreytag 
says; printed at Cairo 1303, Muhammad b. Mar- 
ztik al-Hafid, from TIemcen, died on Sha'ban 24, 
842 (Febr. 9, 1439); ‘.All b. Muhammad al-Basti 
with the surname of al-Kalasadi, died at Badja 
(Beja) in Tunisia in Dhu 'l-Hidjdja 891 (December 
I4S6); Zakaiiya al-Ansari, died in 926 (1519 — 
1520), lith. ed. .Alexandria 1288, piinted at Cairo 
1303; Ahmad b. ‘All al-B.rlawi, died in 938 
(1531 — 1532) The first edition of the poem was 
published by Guadagnoli, in his Breves arabicae 
linguae institutiones, Rome 1642, p. 286 — 299); 
it has further been printed in different madjmu". 
I have published an edition with a French trans- 
lation, historical introduction and commentary ; La 
Khazradjyah, .Algier 1902. 

Bibliography. al-Makkarl, in Dozy's Ana- 
lectesy i. 590; Freytag, Darstellung der ar. Vers- 
kunst, p. 35 — 37; Brockelmann, G.A.L., i. 312. 

( KENt . Basset) 

KH EDiW (Khedive). The Persian word khaditv 
or khidiw meaning “lord” is one of the titles 
occasionally given to Muhammadan rulers since 
the Middle .Ages (cf. the xvith century Turkish 
historian ‘AH, Kttnh al-Akhbar, Constantinople, 
V. 17). This title was conferred in 1867 by the 
Ottoman Sultan ‘Abd al-‘Aziz on Isma'il Pasha, 
the viceroy of Egypt. Though, since the firman 
of 1841, the function of Pasha of Egypt was 
already hereditary in the family of Muhammad 
‘All, Isma'il desired a title indicating that his 
rank was higher than that of the other Ottoman 
governors with the title of Pasha, During the 
preliminary negotiations Isma‘ll proposed the title 
of ald-Azlz (cf. Kurban, xii. 30), but for several 
reasons (e. g. the occurrence of this word in the 
Sultan’s own name) the title of Khadlw (in 
official documents Kh^dlw Misr; the form al- 
KhadJwi is also often found) was chosen, which 
had been used already by Muhammad ‘.\lt (see 
below 2, and Dicey, The Story of the KheJivate, 
p. 58). The term Khedive is, however, generally 
applied to all members of the dynasty founded 
in Egypt by Muhammad ‘Alt, until the establish- 
ment of the English protectorate over Egypt in 
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1914. The new ruler then assumed the title of | 
Sultan, which was replaced by that of Malik | 
after the protectorate had been abolished on be- 
bruary 28, 1922. The title of Viceroy often ap- 
plied to the Khedives in European literature was 
already used in Muhammad ‘Alt’s time. 

The following members of the Khedivial 
dynasty have ruled Egypt under the suzerainty 
of the Sultan of Turkey; 

Muhammad ‘Alt 1805 — 1848 

Ibrahim 1848 (June— November) 

‘Abbas 1 1848 — 1854 

Sa'Id 1854—1863 

Isma'il 1863 — 1879 

Tawfik 1879—1892 

‘Abbas II Hilmt 1892 — 1914. 

They were succeeded by; 

Husain Kamil, Sultan, 1914 (Dec. 19) — 1917 
(Oct. 9). 

Ahmad Fu^ad, Sultan from 1917 to 1922, King 
(as Fu^ad I) since 1922 (March 16) 
Genealogical tree of the most conspicuous of 
the numerous members of this dynasty ; 


i has happened, during the .s.ime period, to other 
j Muhanim.adan countries .iiid with tlic bitter Egypt 
shows the common featiiie that the models after 
which the western institutions have been fashioned 
were nearly all French, but the luirticiilar form 
of the europeanisation of Itgypt -- its revival 
under a ne.irly independent dyn.asty. the marvellous 
development of its economic prudiietivity and its 
weakening to a point which bi ought the country 
under the control of a European I’ovver — was 
quite different to the coriesponding process in 
Turkey, Algiers and other Muhammadan lands. 
At the same time Egypt has remained the chief 
centre of Muhammadan civilisation and education 
and its r.ipidly increasing population now amounts 
to half the Arabic-speaking world (.Massignon in 
Ivii. 75 sqq^- The main point of view 
from which in the following lines the condition 
of Egypt since the beginning of the nineteenth 
century will be traced is the way in which this 
Muhammadan country has reacted to the process 
of “europeanisation” and the results which have 
been the outcome of it. 


Muhammad Au (1769 — 1849) 


Ibrahim Tusun Isma‘il SaTd ‘Abd al-Hallm 

(1789 — 1848) (1796 — 1816) (1798 — 1822) (1823 — '863) (1831 — 1894) 


Abmad IsmaTl Mustafa Fadil ‘Abbas 1 Tusun 

(m. 1858) (1830—1895) (m. 1875) (1813—1854) (m. 1876) 


TawfIk Husain Kamil 

(1852—1892) (1852—1917) 

‘Abbas H HilmI 
(born 1874) 


The firman of 1841 regulated the order of 
succession according to seniority in Muhammad 
‘All’s family; by the firman of i866 this regulation 
was replaced by the right of primogeniture limited 
to the descendants of Isma'il Pa^a. A decree of 
April 13, 1922, has recently settled the order of 
succession of the kings of Egypt. 

Though really of Albanian origin, the Khedives 
have always been regarded in Egypt as “Turks”, nor 
can they be said to have become a really national 
dynasty. The remark has been made that its 
various members have exhibited as many different 
types of character (Hasenclever, Gtschuhte Aegyp- 
tens^ p. 199). The first five of them ruled with 
the absolutism of Oriental despots, but after the 
English occupation they had much less oppor- 
tunity of developing an attitude of their own. The 
ties which bound this dynasty to Turkey always 
have remained strong enough to make it possible 
that, soon after the Turkish revolution of 1909, 
an Egyptian Prince, Sa'id Halim Pasha, could 
become Grand Vizier in Constantinople. 

During the khedivial period Egypt has been 
what is generally called “europeanised”, viz. a 
great many technical, juridical, economic and social 
institutions have been introduced. The same thing 


Ahmad Fu’ad 1 
(born 1867) 


I. Political History. 

We can distinguish four periods before the war 
of 1914; I. from the French expedition to the 
final installation of Muhammad ‘.•\ll(i798 — 1805), 
2. Muhammad ‘All’s reign until the end of his 
period as one of the Great Powers (1805 — 1841), 
3- up to the English occupation (1841 — i882)and 
4. the occupation period until the English protec- 
torate (1882—1914). 

One of the chief motives for the French expedition 
against Egypt was the wish to prevent England 
from such an enterprise. During the eighteenth 
century France’s commercial interest in Egypt had 
always been far more important than England’s, 
but .since this country had concluded a commercial 
treaty with the usurper ‘All Bey [q. v.] and obtained 
in this way admittance for British vessels into 
the Red Sea for the Indo-Egyptian trade, the 
interference of England in Egyptian affairs had 
become a political danger. The geographical position 
of the country has destined it to become the 
first object of European political interests, as soon 
as the consolidation of colonial power in India 
could no longer be content with the sea route as 
the only line of communication. In France the 
idea of taking possession of Egypt had been 
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discussed thioughout the eighteenth century, but 
the traditional good relations with Turkey had 
been one of the reasons that prevented its execution. 
Finally it was due to the initiative of Napoleon 
Bonaparte, seconded by Talleyrand, that the French 
Directoire decided in favour of the expedition on 
March 5, 179 ^- As to Turkey, the unusually 
energetic measures taken by the Porte in 1768 
against ‘All Bey proved that, even at Constan- 
tinople, there had been a presentiment of the 
coming events. In Egypt itself nothing indicated 
that a foreign invasion by a European power was 
seriously apprehended. 

The French fleet, consisting of about 400 ships 
and a landing-force of 35,000 men, commanded by 
Bonaparte, landed near Alexandria on July 2, 1798. 
Alexandria was occupied without difficulty and the 
French immediately began their march on Cairo. 
The resistance organised by the Mamluk Beys 
Murad and Ibrahim near Embabe on the Nile was 
soon broken in the battle of the Pyramids and on 
July 24 the capital was occrrpied. Murad Bey fled 
to Upper-Egypt and Ibrahim into the Delta. The 
panic that for a moment had overcome the in- 
habitants of the capital soon disappeared, but they 
were far from showing confidence in the French 
“liberators” and “friends of Isl 5 m”, as the French 
soldiers had been styled in a proclamation. Bona- 
parte soon had to adopt more severe and more 
Oriental methods against revolts of the populace. 
A month after the landing the destruction of the 
French ships in the bay of Ahll Kir by Nelson (August 
i) completely changed the character of the French 
enterprise and was the first of the blows struck 
by England, resulting in the final evacuation. The 
Porte, though reluctantly, declared war on France 
in September, but not before the middle of the 
next year (1799) did Turkish troops appear in 
Egypt. In the meantime the French had established 
a regular administration in the country. The Egyp- 
tians, however, maintained their ironical attitude 
towards the actions of the French, as well towards 
their zealous respect of local religious customs as 
towards the scientific investigations of the scholars 
accompanying the expedition. Besides, they soon 
were disappointed when they saw that the French 
also demanded the payment of land-tax, and the 
Muhammadan majority naturally did not like to 
see that the foreigners made a large use of the 
native Christians (Copts, Greeks, Syrians) as sub- 
ordinate officials. On October 21, 1798, a rather 
serious revolt broke out in Cairo, which was only 
suppressed on the following day after a bombardment 
of al-Axhar. In order to prevent the invasion of 
a Turkish army, Bonaparte undertook in Feirruary, 
1799, his famous expedition to Syria. Having failed 
to take ‘Akka, defended by Iljazzar Pasha [q. v.], 
he had to retreat in May, A month after his return 
the first Turkish troops (among whom was Mu- 
hammad “All as an officer in the Albanian corps), 
transported by English ships, landed at Abu Kir 
(July 14, 1799). They were utterly defeated and 
on August 2 Bonaparte took their last refuge, the 
fortress of AbH Kir. After Bonaparte's departure 
(August 22) the French maintained themselves 
another two years under Kl^ber (murdered in 
June, 1800) and Menou, but in August, 1801, their 
last resistance was broken by the allied English 
and Turks and they had to evacuate Egypt. 

Apart from the immediate political results — the 
destruction of the Mamluk power and the return 


of Egypt to Turkey — , the results of the scien- 
tific work of the French expedition (centralised 
in the “Institut Egyptien” founded by Bonaparte 
on August 21, 1798, in Cairo, v. '&xk\ue.x^ V Egypte 
de ijgS a igoo^ p. 65—80) published in the eight 
folio volumes of the Description de V Egypte (cf. 
the Bibliography) were enormous. The researches 
on the “present state of Egypt” constitute the 
basis of all European knowledge of modern Egypt 
(e.g. the elaborate researches made by Lepere on 
the possibility of a canal between the Mediterra- 
nean and the Red Sea). The immediate influence, 
however, of the French on the cultural develop- 
ment of Egypt was almost nil. The gap between 
Eastern and Western civilisation was too wide to 
allow of any tangible results during the first period ; 
this impression is given very strongly by reading 
al-Djabai ti's account of the foreign occupation. 

After the departure of the Fiench army, a struggle 
began between the Turkish authorities and the 
Mamluk Beys who wanted to regain their ancient 
power. The Mamliiks were protected by tire English ; 
after Murad Bey’s death their most impoitant leader 
became ‘Uthman Bey Bardisi. The Turks on the 
other hand naturally wished to take advantage of 
the opportunity to fasten their grip on the country, 
but their administrative methods and the inability 
of the successively appointed wall's to withhold 
their own troops from mutiny, for want of money, 
gave to Bardisi and his party a temporary ad- 
vantage. His protectors, the British, had left Egypt 
in March, 1803, but one of his chief .supporters 
was Muhammad ‘All with his Albanian regiment. 
His aid enabled Bardisi and the old Ibrahim Bey 
to maintain themselves in Cairo, while the wall's 
of the Porte exercised authority only in certain 
parts of the Delta. A last Turkish walT^ Khurshid 
Pasha, could reside for some time in the Cairo 
citadel, but finally Muhammad ‘Ali, by his ever 
increasing influence, removed him. 

After the rather negative results of the foregoing 
five years the second period proved to be of 
enormous importance for the country. From a po- 
litical point of view the most notable effect of 
Muhammad ‘All’s reign was that he gave Egypt 
a dynasty of its own. Although what Muhammad 
‘All did for the country was only a means of 
realising his own ambitions, the history of Egypt 
has been deeply influenced by his measures. He 
unchained forces which determined its destiny and 
settled the fate of the dynasty itself. They may 
be summed up as follows : firstly, the mobilisation 
I of the national forces of the Egyptians themselves 
and secondly the intfoduction of European in- 
structors and European methods From a cultural 
point of view it may be remarked that from the 
beginning of Muhammad ‘All’s reign until the 
English occupation Egypt was much more exposed 
to Ottoman-Turkish influences than was ever the 
case before; personal and independent as the re- 
gime of the viceroy may have been, the admini- 
strative methods and the taste of himself and his 
surroundings were impregnated by the traditions 
of the Ottoman Empire (as an instance may be 
cited the so called Alabaster Mosque built by 
Muhammad ‘All in the Citadel of Cairo in Con- 
stantinople style). The great expansion of .Muhammad 
‘All’s power between 1833 and 1840 was one 
of the natural historical consequences of Egyptian 
political power which always has implied the 
annexation of Syria (see the art. EGYPT) ; Muhammad 
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“^All’s Gieat Power policy itself, however, was not 
veiy important for Egypt, The conquest of the 
Sudan was of far more direct and fuluie piofit 
for the country. In 184I, at the end of this pe- 
riod, closed by the Imperial fii mait of Rabi' II 
2, 1257 (May 23, 1841), Egypt’s international 
position wa.s quite changed. To outward appear- 
ances it had become again a Turkish province, 
but in reality the fact of the intervention of four 
great European Powers (except France) showed 
the beginnings of political dependence upon Euiope 
and especially upon England. The occupation of 
'Aden by the British in February, 1838, was already 
a clear symptom of the new situation. Muhammad 
‘Ah was always fully aware of this fact (Cromer, 
Modern Egypt ^ i. 16). He remained himself a 
staunch friend of France, though this friendship 
proved to be of little avail to him. But as long 
as he reigned he was able to avert foreign 
intervention from Egyptian internal affairs; it is 
for this reason that he never gave his consent to 
the piercing of the Suez Isthmus. 

The last years of Muhammad 'Ali, and the 
short reign of Ibrahim [q. v,], belong, with the 
reigns of ‘Abbas, Sa'id and Isma'il (cf. these ai- 
ticles), to the third period. During this period 
Egypt became more and more detached from the 
Ottoman Empire and it was drawn more and 
more into the spheie of European politics and 
economics. No territorial expansion took place ex- 
cept in the South (Abyssinian war in 1872; ac- 
quisition of Sawakin and Musawwa' from the Porte 
in 1865). Egypt’s relations with Turkey in this 
period were rather of a personal character, inas- 
much as the Khedives sought to gain special 
favours from the Sultans in return for an increase 
of the tribute. But whenever the Ottoman govern- 
ment tried to exercise real influence on Egyptian 
affairs — as in the beginning of ‘.Abbas’s reign — 
the results w'ete illusory. Even the Sultan's pro- 
hibition of Isma'il’s contracting new loans with- 
out his assent could easily be ignored. The 
Egyptian army was only theoretically a part of 
the Turkish army (Egyptian troops, however, par- 
ticipated in the Turkish wars against Russia) and 
it was only due to special circumstances, that, in 
1879, the Sultan had an opportunity of deposing 
Isma'il. In the interior the viceroys reigned with 
unlimited autocratic power after the traditional 
Oriental fashion. With the exception of ‘Abbas, 
who showed himself an enemy of Western civili- 
sation — especially in its French form — , they 
encouraged the introduction of European arts and 
sciences and institutions. The result was that 
Egypt became soon more “europeanised” than any 
other Muhammadan country. It is well known 
that all these works, far from increasing the 
prosperity of the country, biought about its 
financial ruin. 1 he cause has to be sought not so 
much in the proverbial but much exaggerated 
prodigality of Isma'il as in the system that pre- 
vailed in the execution of the reforms. This system 
was based on the careless Oriental administrative 
methods, the disastrous effects of which were 
doubled by the readiness shown by the Europeans 
in granting financial facilities. Moreover, many of 
the European agents were no more than un- 
scrupulous adventurers, whose only aim was to 
get an enormous indemnity for alleged breaches 
of contract by the Egyptian government. A 
great many public works remained uncompleted 


on account of difi'icullics of thi-. s(irt. 'I he first 
result was an ever increasing lloatnig debt (the 
first beginnings of this disastrous development are 
very cleaily depicted by von Kremer, li. 28). The 
main difficulties, however, were brought about by 
the different loans contracted in tiurope by Sa'id 
and Isma'il (1862, 1864, 1S66, i86S, 1872); they 
grew to an e.xtent which cost Isma'il his throne. 
The greater part of the bondholdeis of the debt 
were French and, to a less degree. British. So 
France and England, the ancient riv.als in Egyp- 
tian affairs, became the leaders of tlie foreign 
intervention; representatives of both these countries 
took part in the “Dual Contiol” over the revenues 
and e.xpenses of Egypt since 1876, interrupted 
only by the period m which an Englishman and 
a Frenchman were ministers (August 28, 1878 — 
-April 5, 1879). France's financial interests were 
unquestionably the greater, but England was al- 
ready by far the more influential by its trade and 
by its political situation; moreover the British oc- 
cupation of Beiim in 1857 and of Cypiiis in 1878 
strengthened England’s position considerably. Still, 
up to the English occupation of 1882, Egypt’s 
formal relations towards other countries were 
nearly those of an independent state, limited only 
by the capitulations and, since 1876, by the mixed 
jurisdiction (see 2). The Khedive, since 1873, was 
able to conclude treaties with other powers (ex- 
cept purely political) ; at the opening of the 
Suez canal (1876), IsmS'il was treated as the 
equal of the European sovereigns who came to 
attend the ceremonies. As the European personnel 
in the Egyptian administration increased, however, 
the influence of the French and English consuls 
became gradually considerable. 

The condition of the people of Egypt had 
become more favourable in the beginning of this 
third period, especially after the abolition of the 
state monopoly. But the fellah's profited little by 
the favourable economic circumstances and, es- 
pecially after 1876 when the heavy and ruinous 
taxation began which was the only means vi'hereby 
the government could meet its obligations, there 
began a period of profound misery which was 
only to end towards 1890. This unsatisfactory 
situation was one of the causes of the first natio- 
nalist movement. This movement had originated 
in the indigenous middle classes, which had al- 
ready come into existence under Muhammad ‘All; 
by European as well as Oriental influences (I 2 ia- 
mal al-Dfn Afghani) these classes had gradually 
become an important factor in social life, although, 
for the time, orthodox religious circles still stood 
aloof, as the modernist views of the first natio- 
nalists and their sympathy with freemasonry were 
antipathetic to them. The nationalists criticised 
Isma'il’s financial policy, his favorisation of Euro- 
pean elements in the country and his predilection 
for the Turco-Circassian class to the detriment of 
the native Egyptians. The treatment of the in- 
digenous element in the array especially had ex- 
cited their indignation (the armies sent to the 
Sudan and against Abyssinia in 1875 consisted 
exclusively of fellafs). Public opinion began for 
the first time to manifest itself in 1877. In that 
year the nationalists published some newspapers 
(a. o. Misr and al- Watan) and the device of Misr 
li 'l-Misriyin was heard for the first time. Not- 
withstanding repressive measures, the nationalist 
papers published sharp criticisms of the government; 
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a special subject of their ciiticisms was the par- 
ticipation of Egyptian troops in the Turco-Russian 
war. The “coup d’etat" of April, 1879, which 
caused the fall of the ministry of Nubar Pasha 
with the two European ministers was the first 
palpable result of the nationalist action (it seems 
even probable that the nationalists encouraged the 
deposition of TsmaTl) (M. Habry, La Genise etc., 
p. 160). A still more serious consequence was the 
movement in the army against the Turco-Circassian 
officers, which finally led to open levolt and, as 
a consequence, the occupation of the countiy by- 
British tioops. 

This military movement, the revolution of'ArabI 
and his friends, opens the fourth period of 
modern Egyptian history. In the two preceding 
years, after the accession of Tawfik Pasha [q. v.], 
the new I^edive and his ministers had tried to 
execute a more or less nationalist programme, but, 
when 'Arab! had come with his claims of army 
reforms, the convocation of parliament and of a 
constitution, they soon came to look on foreign 
intervention as the only possible salvation. Thus 
the absence of a really strong and able power in 
the country — for 'Arabi’s party was weak through 
inexpeiience and incompetence — had made possible 
the intervention of England. The chief cause which 
made it desirable for England to get a strong 
position in Egypt was the geographical situation 
of this country on the route to India. This desira- 
bility had much increased since France had taken 
possession of Algiers and Tunis and after the 
opening of the Suez canal, which it was in England’s 
interest to keep free from powerful foreign in- 
fluence. The development of Egyptian affaiis had 
provided it with an excuse for an armed intervention. 
France, whose political interests were less engaged, 
shrank back from the responsibility at the last 
moment; Egypt’s history after 1882 shows how 
England has assumed this responsibility. 

Theoretically, the international position of the 
country remained unchanged after the occupation; 
Egypt now enjoyed a double suzerainty, a financial 
tutelage, a threefold jurisdiction, a foreign military 
occupation and was the scene of the clash of two 
civilisations. The British policy had in the first 
place to face what Lord Cromer calls “Inter- 
nationalism”, meaning by this term the intervention 
of other powers, especially France, in Egyptian 
administrative affairs on the basis of former 
agreements. Only in 1904, the year of the Anglo- 
French agreement, did England practically get a free 
hand in Egypt. The man under whose direction 
the position of the English was consolidated in 
the Nile valley was Lord Cromer, British Consul- 
Geneial from 1883 to 1907. Notwithstanding his 
comparatively modest official function, Cromer 
became the most powerful man in Egypt. He 
governed by the system of “governing the governors 
of Egypt”; his chief aids were the British advisers 
in the different ministries. It certainly was an 
advantage for Egypt that its interests had now 
become to a large extent identical with those of 
England. Thus England succeeded by a new loan 
guaranteed by the great Powers and by very 
severe measures in the interior in putting the 
finances on a sound base, so that in 1904 
power of the “Caisse de la Dette” could be 
considerably limited, so as to give back to Egypt 
its financial liberty. The public debt, it is true, 
was not much less in 19*4 1882, but the 


economic prosperity of the country had greatly 
increased (see 3). As to Turkey, its influence on 
Egyptian affairs became ever less. The sending of 
Ghazi Ahmad Mukhtar Pasha in 1885 as Turkish 
High Commissioner had no political results, though 
the unofficial panislamic propaganda carried on 
by the Pasha was considerable at the time. The 
Sultan’s attempts in 1892 and in 1906 to assert 
his authority on the Sinai peninsula were complete 
failures. During the Turco-Itahan war lingland 
did not even allow Egypt to send troops to Tiipoli. 
On the other hand Turkey could not sympatliise 
with the nationalists, the Young Turks (many of 
whom had found an asylum in F.gypt duung the 
Hamidian regime) after 1908, even less than Sultan 
'Abd al-Hamid. France’s opposition to the English 
occupation was more influential on account of the 
strong P'rench sympathies in the country. After 
‘Abbas Hilmi's accession a revival of French 
cultural influence took place, against which the 
English occasionally had to take measures (depo- 
sition of Nubar Pasha in 1894). It was from 
France that, until 1904, the nationalists always 
hoped for support. The position of the Khedives 
was of no political influence ; ‘Abbas Ililmi was 
no more successful in his nationalist attitude in 
the first years of his reign than later on in his 
entertaining good relations with Constantinople. 

The Sudan, the possession of which had been 
most important for Egypt's prosperity and its 
international position, theoretically was, like Egypt, 
a province of the Ottoman Empire; by a 
of 1841 Muhammad ‘Ali had ‘been granted the 
goveinoiship over these legions “without hereditaiy 
rights”. Under Isma‘il the Sudan had been governed 
for Egypt by English governors (Baker and Gordon). 
But, since the revolt of the Mahdi Muhammad 
Ahmad [q. v.] and especially the taking of Khartum 
(January 26, 1885) had interrupted the Egyptian 
domination, the Sudan affairs were entirely diiected 
by British policy; the same is true of the reconquest; 
the nominal chief of the Egyptian army was the 
Kjiedive, but after the reorganisation of this army 
in 1883 all higher ranks were occupied by British 
officers. After the reconquest (1898) the English 
policy did not allow the return of the Sudan to 
Flgypt; by the Anglo-Egyptian treaty of January 19, 
1899, an Anglo-Egyptian condominium was esta- 
blished in the Sudan. In this treaty the rights of 
the Porte were not taken into account and the 
Khedive, though the Sultan’s vassal, acted .as an 
independent sovereign. The consolidation of the 
British power in the Sudan, on the other hand, 
has strengthened considerably England’s ascendency 
over the Nile valley. 

After ‘Arabf’s defeat the nationalist move- 
ment was crushed for the moment and until the end 
of Lord Cromer’s days it never became again a 
political factor of importance. During that time 
a new generation grew up and found a leader in 
the young Mustafa Kamil Pasha [q. v. ; died on 
February 10, 1908, at the age of 34], who founded 
in 1899 the paper al-Lhi-a^ and became in 1907 
the first president of the National League {til-ILizb 
al-Watani). This second generation of nationalists 
stood likewise under French cultural influence. 
Intellectually they were much better equipped 
than their predecessors ; when they began their 
renewed campaign of “Egypt for the Egyptians”, 
they showed much moderation and rejected revolu- 
tionary ideas. After Lord Cromer’s replacement 
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by Sir Eldon Gorst (1907 — 1911) the attitude 
towards the nationalists became one of the chief 
problems of British policy. In 1906 the incident 
of Denshawai had proved that anglophobia was 
still widely spread and, though the culprits were 
punished in an exemplary way, the new British 
representative adopted a much more conciliatory 
attitude towards the nationalist aspirations. But 
this new policy had not the desired results; in 
1909 freedom of the press had to be restricted 
again and al-Azhar had to be closed for some 
time on account of the anti-English demonstrations 
of the students. Then happened on February 20, 
1910, the murder of the Coptic Prime Minister 
Butros Ghall Pasha (one of the members of whose 
cabinet was Sa‘d Zaghlul) by a young Muhammadan 
nationalist. This event brought about a breach 
between the Christian and the Muhammadan 
element, in the nationalist party, which soon 
threatened to lead to serious disorders. In the 
same year the General Assembly rejected the 
prolongation of the Suez canal concession after 
1968. So, with Gorst’s retirement and his succession 
by Lord Kitchener in 1 91 1, the British policy 
made place again for a stronger rule which 
lasted until the declaration of the English protec- 
torate over Egypt on December 18, 1914. Next 
day 'Abbas Hilmi was declared to be deposed and 
replaced by his uncle Husain Kamil as Sultan. 
A fativa of the Shaikh al-Islam of Constantinople 
declared the new ruler to be a traitor to the 
cause of Islam whom it was obligatory to fight 
and who deserved death (text in Jacob, Hilfsbuch 
fur Vorlesungen uher das Osmanisch- Tiirkische, 
ii., Berlin 1916, p. 46). 

During the war Egypt was merely a link in 
the strategic organisation of the British Empire. 
From November 6 , 19141 tlte country was at war 
with Turkey, but the defence of Egyptian terri- 
tory was only in British hands. The sittings of 
the Assembly were suspended and martial law 
was proclaimed. The result of the war was the 
definite loosening of the ties with Turkey by the 
Treaty of Lausanne (May 25, 1923), to which 
^SyPh however, was no party. A much more im- 
portant consequence of the war was the renewed 
growth of nationalism. Several causes had combined 
to incite opposition against the British protecto- 
rate, such as the heavy requisitions imposed on 
the people and the growth of the number of 
British officials. The Wilson principles too stimu- 
lated the Egyptians to claim political independence. 
The nationalists, this time, were supported by a 
much greater part of the population than before; 
the Copts had joined them again and even the 
circles of al-Azhar encouraged the nationalist pro- 
paganda. Its leader became Sa'd Zaghlol Pasha, 
before the war A.inister of Justice and at that 
time known as a man of moderate political views. 
The indifference, however, which the Egyptian 
claims met in London caused the Egyptians to 
abandon moderate measures. A struggle of three 
years followed between them and England in which 
nationalists made use of disturbances (breaking-up 
of railways, anti-European outbreaks), passive re- 
sistance (strikes, boycotting of the Milner mission) 
and the discrediting of the English administration. 
The British used military force (martial law was 
inaintained) and deportation (Zaghlul twice); at 
the same time Bolshevist agitators and partisans 
of the return of the former Khedive 'Abbas Hilmi 


were at woik. Fiiiiillv tlie Ingh-.h g.nernment 
changed its altitude: it dei hired the British pro- 
tectorate abolished and recognised Eg\ ]>t as a 
sovereign and independent state (February 2S, 1922). 
The settling of some important |)oiiits, however, 
remained reserved (e. g. the defence of Egjptand 
the Sudan question) Though by this attitude on 
the part of the English government the difficulties 
seemed to have been solved, this was not the 
view of the nationalists. The events after February, 
1922, have shown that the struggle between the 
claim to full independence and British intervention 
in Egyptian affairs has in no way become less 
violent and less dangerous foi the peaceful develop- 
ment of the country. 
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2. Government and administration. 


After the departuie of the F'lench the number 
of Mamliik Beys had been completed again to 
twenty-four, but the shock their government sy- 
stem had undergone by the occupation had de- 
prived it of all power of resistance .against the 
strong will of Muhammad ‘.Vli. The French occu- 
pation had lasted too shoit a time to permit the 
establishment of new governmental traditions. For 
tax-collecting the Fiench had been compelled to 
make u.se of the existing institutions: their chief 
innovation was the cieation of a dlivan in Cairo 
composed of ten ftailfi’s (with careful exclusion 
of representatives of the Mamluk class) to look 
into matters of government. Bonap.arte was pro- 
vided with a Ketkhuda (Kikhya in Egyptian Ara- 
bic), as had been the custom with the Turkish 
pasha’s before. 

As has always happened before when Egypt 
got a strong ruler, the government system of 
Muhammad 'Ah became again extremely centralised. 
All feudal powers were abolished (massacre of the 
Mamluk.s), the only great vassal being the viceroy 
himself who reigned in the name of the Sultan. 
The character of his reign was still very Oriental 
and very “Turkish” at the outset. But the way in 
which this absolutism collapsed was no longer 
Oriental; Egypt did not fall back again into the 
hands of a number of feudal chiefs. For the country 
became ever more interwoven with European 
interests, which at last, though allowing the 
survival of the Khedivial dynasty, put the govern- 
ment into the condition of a constitutional mo- 
narchy, in which, however, the check to absolutism 
was not formed by a representative body of the 
people, but by the representative of a European 
government. 

The relation of vassaldom towards the Porte has 
in practice never bound the hands of the viceroys 
in matters of interior administration, not even 
since the firman of May 23, 1841, the dispositions 
of which have theoretically formed the base of 
Egypt’s Juridical international position up to 19 14 
(Turkish text in Ahmad Lutft, 7 'drlkh-i Dev>let-i 
^Aliye-i ’^Olkmdniye^ Constantinople 1302, vi. 14°; 
French text in Noradounghian, Recueil^ ii. 335 )- 
Its provisions for the interior administration are 
only: the application of the Khatt-i Sherif of 
Gulkhane (1839), the paying of a tribute from 
the revenue (fixed at 80,000 purses in a separate 
firman of the same date and raised to 150,000 
purses or 750,000 Turkish pounds in 1866), the 
coinage in the Sultan’s name, the reduction of 
the army to 18,000 men (this limitation was re- 
moved in 1873), the viceroy being authorised to 
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confer military grades up to the rank of colonel, 
and the prohibition of the construction of men-of- 
war without special permission. The firmans 
1841 only contained slight modifications and the 
one of June 8, 1873, resumed all former dis- 
positions. The jirman\ granted to the Khedives 
1 awfik and 'Abbas Hilmi on their accession con- 
tained nearly similar prescriptions. 

Muhammad ‘^Ali’s general government was 
made up of a system of dlivafi'^ and madjlis'?> (the 
members of which were appointed by himself), 
forming together the central government. The most 
important was al-Dlwan al~ Kh idniji in the citadel 
of Cairo, presided over by the kikhya\ it was at 
the same time a supreme couit of judicature (Lane, 
i. 130). Besides there was a ^^^ldjlis al-Ma^ivara 
(general government), a MadjUs al-Djikadixa^ a 
Madjlis al- Tarskhana^ a Diivan al-Tudj^ar^ etc. 
All these bodies had occasionally juridical and 
executive power. The ^aifa jurisdiction was exer- 
cised by a Hanafite kadi, sent every year from 
Constantinople, in the mahkama of the capital. 
There was also a council of but this more 

national element, which had exercised a consider- 
able influence in the time of the French occu- 
pation., soon lost its influence under Muhammad 
^Ali. The number, the names and the attributions 
of the different diwan''?, were, however, far from 
stable (see Zaidan, Mashahir ai-.^ark^x. 24). SaTd 
Pasha changed three of the diivafi^ into ministries 
(wizura) under a viz. the ministiies of Foreign 

.Affairs, Finance and War, and the place of the 
Kikhya was taken by a kind of chancery called 
Ma^'iya\ the working system of these bodies was 
still very imperfectly organised (cf. the description 
by von Kremer, ii. 9 sqq,), Isma^il created the 
^iinistries of Interior, Marine, Public Instruction 
('^Ali Mubarak Pasha), of Public Woiks and of 
Commerce (1876), the central direction being given 
by a Majlis Kh tisusi, The wakf administration 
did not yet form an independent ministry. Al- 
though in the beginning this Khedive succeeded 
in keeping a strong hand on government, the 
different personalities of the ministers began to 
exercise influence; especially towards the end of 
his reign, when for a short period even two Eu- 
ropeans were members of the cabinet of Nubar 
Pasha. At the same time a number of high Euro- 
pean officials in Egyptian service had obtained 
influential positions in different departments. In 1866 
Egypt had been granted a kind of representative 
body Niyabi^ opened November 25, 1866) 

elected by the communes, but as this germ of an 
Egyptian Parliament only possessed a limited power 
o- advice and was convened only once a year, it 
did not yet play a role in the government. Only 
after 1879 did this Madjlis become a real parlia- 
ment ‘‘with an opposition”. 

The constitutional regime inaugurated by Isma'il 
in 1878 by his declaration that henceforward 
he Would reign by the means of responsible mi- 
nisters did not last long. After his deposition it 
was hoped that the Khedive Tawfik — who gave 
a constitution on February 7, 1882 — would be 
able to work with his parliament, but these hopes 
were annihilated by the 'Arab! revolution, England, 
after the occupation , interfered in government 
matters through the mission of Lord Dufferin, whose 
well known report was presented in February, 1883. 
It was followed in May of the same year by a 
new Organic Law, which restored the full legis- 
The Encyclopaedia of Islam, II. 


lative power to the Khedive, instituted a legis- 
lative council of 30 members and a general as- 
sembly which was an enlargement of the first 
body but with very limited powers. This system 
worked for 30 years; it enabled the English to 
direct the government of Egypt by means of 
“advisers” in the different ministries. In 1913 the 
two bodies mentioned became one single legis- 
lative assembly with consultative function, con- 
sisting of the cabinet ministers, 66 elected and 17 
nominated members; this assembly, however, did 
not meet, after martial law had been proclaimed 
in 19*4* Finally, after the declaration of Fgypt’s 
independence (February 28, 1922), a commission 
of 30 membeis was charged with the elaboration 
of a constitution, which was promulgated by the 
king on April 19, 1923. This constitution has 
established in Egypt a representative parliamentary, 
monarchical government. In outward appearance 
almost everything that could suggest that Egypt 
had ever had any other than European tiaditions 
had vanished. 

Muhammad ‘^Ali’s reorganisation of the pro- 
vincial administration began in 1813 and con- 
sisted of a reduction of the number of provinces 
(see the art. Egypt, § 7 . 0 ) and the establishment 
of a highly centralised administration. In 1840 
the number of provinces {mudiriyd) was only 
seven: Buhaira, Manufiya, DakahUya, Sharkiya 
(besides the governorships of Cairo and Alexandria) 
in Lower Egypt, and Bani Suwaif(including Faiyum), 
Minya and Isna in Middle and Upper Egypt. Each 
province was governed by a miidlr'^ it was sub- 
divided in markaz's each undera wa’wwr, these again 
into kisni's under a nazi}\ these again into na- 
hiya% under a ^aikh at-balad (whose title and 
function were taken over from the preceding period). 
In each miliiya there was an official called khaivll 
j for agricultural matters, a sa? raf for the tax col- 
lecting and a shahid or ma^^un^ who was a 
deputy of the kadi. The mudir'% were always 
“Turks”. The and the sarraf's were all 

Copts; most of the other officials were indigenous 
Muhammadans. Under Muhammad ^Ali’s two suc- 
cessors the centralising control slackened and 
abuses entered freely. Then Tsma^il proceeded to 
a new division of Egypt into three great sections: 
Al-Bahari, with the mudirlya's Buhaira, Djiza, 
Kalyubiya, Sharkiya, Manufiya, Gharblya and Da- 
kahliya ; al-Wustanl, with Bani Suwaif, Faiyum 
and Minya, and al-Sa'id [9. v.] with AsyQt, Djirdja, 
Kena (Kenneh) and Isna (Esne). Besides the.se, 
there were the governorships {fniihdfazd) of C’airo, 
.Alexandria, Damyat, Rashid (Rosette), al-'Arish, 
Port-Said, Suwais (Suez) andSawakin. The existing 
subdivisions were maintained ; only over each 
ndhiya there was put an ^unida^ who was to be 
assisted by the al-balad\ both were chosen 

by the inhabitants. The function of khawli was 
abolished on account of the greater agricultural 
autonomy granted to the provincial representative 
bodies fcf. 3). Each markaz and each viudirjya 
got such a /taPa niyahiya composed of notables, 
i It was after the fashion of these bodies that in 
1866 the Majlis Niyabl was created in Cairo 
(see above) A no less important innovation was the 
replacement of “Turkish” niudtr\ by native (»nes; it 
was some time before the population became accus- 
tomed to obeying high officials chosen fiom their 
■ midst. The administrative system described is main- 
tained in its main features up to the present day. 

60 
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As in foimer cenlinn;s, Ihe ailiinni'.liaim; 
stem was closely connected with the land policy. 
Muhammad ‘All abolished iieaily all full ]iioiicity 
of the soil. All arable lands weie distributed 
by his cadastial administration {) uznamc) aiiioiio 
the fel/ri/i's {"each getting 3 — 5 fi-uu rm'), who were 
to be only usufructuaries. They could in no way 
dispose of the soil and had to ])ay kharriijj\ then 
land was called Hiarddii. The taxes weie collected 
by officials (see abovej and the tax-fainiing system 
{lUhdnt) was abolished. The former ta\-farmeis 
were indemnified by being allowed to keep as 
usufruct the tax-fiee ground (called lisiyd) which 
they had already possessed under the M.amluks, 
and by an annual rent. In course of time this 
itsiya land has returned to the public domain as 
khardjjl or has become full property {tmlk) .Mso 
other kinds of exceptional private property (rtzka) 
entered gradually the category of kharai^l. A new 
kind of lands were those called ib’^ac/lya^ un- 
cultivated grounds given by Muhammad ‘All to 
notables and high functionaries for them to cul- 
tivate. The ib^aJiya were free fiom taxes and 
could not be sold. Under the same conditions 
large properties were granted as skiflik'n (from 
Turkish ciftlik) to the members of the viceregal 
family and some high functionaries: these became 
under Isma'il the great du’ira administrations. 
Now all the categories of land enumerated have 
gradually become full property. The limitations to 
the property rights of holders of kharadji lands 
have been abolished by diffeient laws, especially 
the mukabala law (see below). So there has been 
an evolution from a state in which nearly no 
private property existed at all to the pre.sent 
situation where milk property has become the 
rule. Foreigners have officially been allowed to 
possess landed property in Egypt only since the 
Turkish law of June 10, 1867, but Muhammad 
'All had already given ib’^adlya lands to several 
foreigners; still the poition of Egyptian soil ac- 
tually possessed by Europeans is rather small. 
The Egyptian property law is now to be found 
in the Egyptian and the Mixed Civil Codes. As 
to the original wakf land, a considerable part of 
it had been confiscated by Muhammad 'All and 
now belongs to the viilk category. 

The financial administration of Egypt 
is better known than any other branch of government 
through the elaborate investigations made by 
European experts, beginning with the report of 
Mr. Cave in 1876. The collection of the chief 
revenue, the land-tax (cf. 3), always brought with 
it many abuses, especially the collection in advance 
under Isma il in order to meet the exigencies of 
the public debt. The mukabala law of 1871, 
changed many times and abolished in 1880, was 
a curious example of financial policy, as it exempted 
those who paid six yeais in advance for ever from 
the half of their future tax obligations. Another 
important branch of revenue, the custom duties 
were still farmed to multazun\ in the beginning of 
the 19th century. Since European officials have 
been introduced in the financial administration, 
these revenues have come in more regularly. A 
feature of financial administration under Isma'il 
has also been the amalgamation of the administration 
of the Khedive’s own domains {da-ira saniya) 
with that of the government. 

The first impulse to the reorganisation of 
jurisdiction was given by the institution of 


* the iiiixetl liihiin.il'' in lS7<'. olit.iincil hy NQttai 
after lahtfiuiU'v nc^otiatntiK with thepo\seis 
A-v in l‘‘g\ Jit tile j in ImI let ion <»! the lure ennsulatc'' 
had incie-ascfl far lieyniui the lanl (Idwh hy 

the e'apitulatioii'. — as a le-sult of the iiKtlici'-ncv 
iif inili‘;cn«uis jiiiisihction — a ich'iin hid hcLiane 
an iinjiDsinj; necessity. After the eiealion of tlu- 
imxed jiutsdiction, consulai jui isdiciiuii was Inniti d 
to proee.sses hetween hnei^nieis of the same 
natioiialitv and penal jin isiIr tion ov ei eat h i oii'id's 
nationals, ddie niivcd juil^cs ueie to lie 1 Lt\[>Man 
othcials, hut as tlie majoritv weie suh|ecls of ihi 
dittereiit western states possessing cajiituhitioiis and 
as the tribunals were given comj'etence t<i 

judge even the Egyptian go\ eminent. the\ assuineo 
the character of a foreign power in the go\ i mnienl, 
a very clear s\ mptom of Egypt's „euiopeani-at!on‘'. 

On the other hand a ‘'Cnous resistance of the Porte 
had to be o\eicoine, as Turkey did not like to 
see the official establishment of so independent a 
I jurisdiction in one of her provinces. Py a fbman 
of 1872 (Xoiadounghian, 111. 340J, howevet, the 
authorisation was given by the Sultan. Seven 
years after the institution of the mixed tribunals 
there w'ere organised new indigenous tiibiinals 
after the same pattern, by the decree of June 4, 

1883, replacing the jurisdiction of the administrative 
authoiities and their di-van's,. The codes applied 
by the two kinds of jurisdiction are nearly identical 
and fashioned chielly after the Eiench codes. 'I'ho 
new' indigenous codes were likewise published in 
1883 (the penal code and the code of ciiminal 
instruction were renewed in 1904). On the penal 
code that existed under Sahd Pasha and was a 
very confused compilation, see von Kremcr, ii. 
52—66. The jurisdiction of the personal statute 
of Muhammadans is reserved to the mahkama's 
of the Hanafite madlihah.^ which were icorganise*! 
by a decree of 1897 (and later on again in 1909 
and 1910). There exists, however, a codification 
in articles of the Hanafite law' on marriage, tutelage 
and successions, made for the infoimation of the 
judges of the mixed couits^ a French translation • 
of this compilation, in 647 articles, has been 
inserted in the recent edition of Hgyptian Codes 
and La'ivs by J. Wathelet and R.^ (b Brunton 
(Brussels 1920). The Arabic text was published in 
Cairo in 19 * 7 * Kadri Pa^a, late minister of 
Justice, had also codified, for educational purposes, 
the dispositions of Hanafite law concerning 
property and obligations (Arabic edition, Cairo 
1909), but, unlike the Turkish Medjelle, these 
codifications of Muhammadan law' have no exclusive 
authority with the Egyptian ?fiahkama's. ^ 

The different Christian communities have thelf ^ 
own jurisdiction in matters of personal statute. 


3. Economic Development ' 

^ The gieat economic creations of Muhammad 
All were the introduction of cotton cultivatioB 
and his monopoly system. These, supported by 1 : 
his highly centralised government system, procured - , 
him^ the means of pursuing his vast political schemes. 

In Itself the economic system was quite Oriental, 
but, in two ways, it brought about relations with W 

Europe. Firstly the viceroy sought to apply European k 
methods and for that purpose brought European ' f 
experts to Egypt, secondly the products of 
culture were sold to Europe and the commercial 
relations with Europe thus created had ag**® 
most important consequences after the monopoly 
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system had been given up under 'Abbas I. Fiee ■ etically. He wasted many thousand lives in the 
commercial relations then developed between the improvement and digging of new canals, the best 
! European buyers and the Egyptian cultivators, known of which is the Mahmudi'ya canal from 
d nearly always by the intermediary of other elements. Alexandtia to the Rosette arm of the Nile. His 
This change, however, was accomplished under iingation works not only brought about a terri- 
conditions which have proved highly prejudicial ' torial extension of agiiculture, but he cieated for 
to a sound and independent development of the ■ the first time the possibility of peiennial iiiigation 
country. Fiistly European ideas of credit were | by canals containing water during the whole year, 
introduced into a country that befoie had known i Resides, he entrusted the control of all irrigation 
only very limited credit operations. The European ! woiks and the distribution of the water to speci.d 
; merchants and their auxiliaries began to give large | officials (the kh see 2), leaving no liberty 

advances on the payment for the expected crop; : to the peasants themselves. 'I'his canal digging 
the inevitable consequence was that the peasants I activity was continued by Isma'il (the Ibra- 
got into debt and that the merchants lost their I himiya canal in I'pper Egypt and the Ismahliya 
money. Here we see, on a lower plane, exactly I canal, linking the Nile with the Sue/, canal). In 
the same symptoms that brought about the heavy his reign the centralised control of iingation was 
debt burden of the state itself, due to exaggerated superseded by the local and provincial councils, 
confidence in the prosperity of the country. The acting under the supervision of government engi- 
evidently did not know how to use neers, but at the same time abuses in the water 
credit, as their economic traditions had not made distribution by the local authorities became fre- 
them acquainted with the accumulation of capital, quent. This situation only improved when, after 

Secondly the imports from Euiope brought wares 18S2, English officials were charged with the con- 

of a kind of which the population stood in no trol. Care for the iriigation became one of the 
gieat economic need, but which were nevertheless first principles of the English administration; from 
bought in large quantities. In the first place mention the loan of 1884 an amount of £ 1,000,000 was 
may be made of cotton manufactures that came reserved for this purpose, while all other expenses 
chiefly from England. So, notwithstanding the had to be reduced for lack of money. The results 
increased production, the country was not able of this policy have entirely fulfilled the expecta- 

to enrich itself; on the whole the population tions. It was also by English engineers that the 

remained poor and in debt, as was the treasury, barrage of the Nile near I 2 jiza — already begun 
But indissoluble economic and financial ties had under Muhammad 'All by French engineers — 
been formed with Europe and particularly with was finished. This work was followed by the fa- 
England. A glance into the import and export mous dam of Aswan (finished in 1902 and raised 
trade about 1850, as given by von Kremer, is in 1912), which had already more than agricul- 
enough to show how much England was commer- tural significance, as it made it possible to hold 
dally interested in Egypt and explains why it was up, within a certain measure, the water necessary 
England which, when the financial and economic for the irrigation of the country below. The same 
crisis came, undertook the most active intervention applies to an even greater extent to the huge 
resulting in the military occupation. After 1882 1 dams projected after the war in the Blue and 
Egypt became economically still more dependent the White Nile above IHjartum for the irrigation 
on England by the extension of cotton cultivation, of the Sudan (the first was opened in 1926); 


though, on the other hand, English control pre- 
vented the country from falling back again into 
a state of unpioductiveness. So here again we 
see how the work of Muhammad 'All created 
' jjossibilities the profits of which, as in so many 
other Muhammadan countries, have not been 
reaped by Egypt’s population itself. 

A thorough investigation of the Europeanisation 
of Egyptian economics has not yet been written 
(as was done e. g. for Turkestan by Reinhold Junge 
in his book Das Problem der Europdisierung 
orientalischer Wirtschaft ^ dargestellt an den 
Verhdltnissen der Sozialwirtschaft von Rtissisch- 
Turkestan^ Weimar 1915). So, after the foregoing 
sketch, we shall point only to a few prominent 
features and figures. 

Egypt has not only remained an almost exclu- 
sively agricultural country, but it has de- 
veloped its agrarian character to an extent which 
has surpassed all former estimates. In the Mamlok 


time the country had produced scarcely enough 
\Vheat for its own livelihood; it was Muhammad 
ll who, in his typical centralising way, gave a 
to the reawakening of Egypt’s productive 

^°Th^ cardinal point was the care for good irri- 
• very much neglected in the previous 

8* ties ' The French had only had time to make 
'^'^'thorougl^'. study of the existing canal system; 
\ j^IuhamiT^ad 'All took up the problem energ- 




during the post-war disturbances in Ei^’ypt England’s 
power over the Nile waters became one of its 
most powerful means of coercion in the struggle 
with the nationalists. In Egypt itself the irriga- 
tion administration is now almost entirely in the 
hands of Egyptian officials. Apart from the care 
for banks and dykes the fellaJi's themselves still 
apply for the greater part the primitive irrigation 
methods of the sakixa and the shaiiuf^ while only 
on the larger estates modern machines have been 
introduced. 

Besides the care for irrigation, the cultivable 
soil has also been extended enormously by Mu- 
hammad 'All’s land policy (see 2). Further, he 
exercised by the monopoly system a decisive 
influence on the direction in which agriculture 
has developed. He succeeded in centralising the 
entire production in his own hands and of dis- 
posing of it freely; the peasants were no more 
than day-labourers who were obliged to sell their 
products at fixed prizes to the government and to 
pay likewise their taxes in kind. Notwithstanding 
this prevention of all personal initiative — made 
still worse by the corvies and the conscription — 
the viceroy was able to force the agriculturists to 
produce larger quantities and so to increase the 
surplus destined for export. Wheat always had 
been the chief agricultural product of Egypt; in 
1821 Muhammad ^Ali introduced cotton cultiva- 
tion not wdthout having to overcome the passive 
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resistance of the population. At fust thcie was 
planted an indigenous wild cotton (.MakoJ; in 
1828 Sea I.slaud seed was introduced. '1 liis cul- 
tivation soon developed to an enoimous extent, 
the area of the cotton land increased propoition- 
ally much more than that on which ceieals weie 
grown. The difference wa.s , however, that the 
bulk of the cotton crop was destined for expoil 
and the cereals — wheat, barley, niai/e {Jtoia) 
and rice (in the Delta) — foi home eonsumption. 
After the abolition of the monopo!) system the 
same development of agriculture prevailed and 
after the occupation the English — for many 
years previously already the chief purchaseis of 
cotton — increased the cotton cultivation to a 
still larger extent. Between 18S3 and 1908 the cotton 
growing area was doubled (from 800,000 to 
1,640,000 feddari)-^ cotton then covered a laigei 
area than cereals. After that time a period of stag- 
nation set in : during the war the cultivation of 
cereals had even to be encouraged (in 1919 the 
proportion was; cotton 1,573,000 /oA/rlw and wheat 
•i274,ooo ; it was even forbidden to plant 
more than one third of the cultivable area with 
cotton. 

Another agricultural product introduced by Mu- 
hammad ^All was hemp, which had to provide 
the cordage for the .ships of his fleet. Sugar-cane 
was likewise a new product, and was first planted 
by IsmS'Il on his domains in Uppei Egypt (since 
1867). This crop has not produced such remark- 
able results as the cotton. Among the ancient 
crops flax has much decreased : so has the for- 
inerly flourishing tobacco culture, which was en- 
tirely prohibited in 1890. After the wai, experi- 
ments have been made to introduce tliis crop again. 

Apart from the produce in kind, agitcuUure 
provides also important levenues to the treasury 
in the form of the land tax. This tax has always 
constituted the bulk of the government revenue 
and has weighed heavily on the fellU class. Mu- 
hammad ^Ah levied the land tax in kind; those 
who failed to pay for more than three yoai.s lost 
the land granted to them. Afterwards the /,■//, 7/r’s 
had to pay cash and under Isma'il they weie 
often obliged to have recourse to usurers in older 
to fulfil their tax obligations; sometimes the go- 
vernment itself called in the aid of money-lentlers 
to that purpose (as in 1878; Cromer, i. 38). Later 
the Agricultural Bank rendered the same ser- 
vices, the results of which was in many cases 
sale of property by decrees. The so called “5/e'u'a'(7« 
law” of 1912, piohibiting the pledging and sale 
by decree of landed property of less than 5 feddan 
lias proved to be only a partial improvement. 

Industry remained of as little impoitance to 
Egypt as in previous centuiies. The petty native 
industries (spinning and weaving looms, pottery 
'^’’g^ry, etc.), just as they had developed under 
mediaeval conditions, still existed in the beginning 
of the I9>h century. Muhammad 'All included 
these too in the monopoly system; those who worked 
on their own account were punished in a drastic 
way (Lane, i. 149). At that time the ancient guild 
organisation still existed, although it had decayed 
considerably after the Turkish conquest (see 
Thorning, TuriUche Bibliothek, xvi. 80). During 
the 19 century, however, the competition of the 
imported European wares caused a still greater 
decline: in 1880 the guilds were officially abolkshed, 
t ough up to the present day this archaic form 


of pu>ducti( )ii Ills sill lived .\nii.iig the new in- 
dustries should be imiilioned the f.ictories foi 
sugar ciusliing in I'pper I' gsi.t .ind the fluurisliing 
cigarette industry in .Me.x.indiia (since 1873), 
nhicli now woiks only miported tob.ieco. Cotton 
KS liiit little worked in Egyjit itself; tlieie exist, 
liouevei, spinning f.ictories (lihuuie N.ition.rle 
‘l'Eg_\ ]ite). Neaily all new industries ("also brewing, 
soap, confectionery, licc peeling inillsj are in the 
hands of Europeans. Tliey first emploxed European 
workmen, who have now been giadnallv leplaced 
by natives flic latter liave already learned tl'e 
Euiopean fonns of syndicalism. 

The traffic possibilities base kept |UKe witli 
the economic development. Next to the ancient 
traffic loute, the Nile and its arms, the new liig 
canals have lemleied possible the extension ot 
inland navigation. The Suez (.'anal, though lying 
entirely on Egyptian territory, has haidly any 
importance for the Egyptian trade. During its 
execution (1859 — 1869) Egyptian labouier.s wcie 
employed and the viceroy, Sa'id Pasjia, by fui- 
iiishing half of the capital of the soeiety”, had 
cieated, at lea.st for his dynasty, the iiossiliility 
of future profits. But after Kma'il had been obliged 
to sell, in 1876, his shares to the Englisli govein- 
ment, the now considerable profits of the ex- 
ploitation are of no benefit to Egypt. As, after 
1968, the canal has to return again to Egypt, 
the Egyptians have done wlial they couM liy re- 
fusing in 1910 the piolongation of the concession. 
Besides, the canal has put Egypt under othei 
international oldigations. The Suez canal trc.ity 
of October 29, 18S8 (ratified by England in 1904), 
declares the canal to lie open in peace and m 
war time to .ill kinds of ships and charges with 
the contiol of its execution tlie icpicscntatives 
, at ( airo of the different contracting countries. 

1 Hut England, as occupier, has always taken all 
; measures for the defence of the c.inal, especi.illy 
dining the w.ir, when ,i Tuico-fleinian offensive 
w.as thre.alening from that side. After the declaration 
of Egypt’s independenee the defence of tlie canal 
has remained one of tlie points of dispute between 
England ami Egypt. In the overland traffic rail- 
ways now take by far the first place, as the canals 
make other land routes superfluous. Railwayf^ 
building was begun under 'Abbris Pasha in 1852 
and in IsniaTPs leign the greater pait of the 
Delta system and in Upiper Egypt the line up to 
Asyut were completed. Only after the occupation 
was this last line continued up to Aswan, but 
between Aswan and Wadi Haifa, where the ex- 
tensive Sudan system begins, there is no railway 
communication. During the war a line was built 
to al-Kantara on the .Suez canal which communi- 
cates with the other new line coming from Yafa. 
The Egyptian railways have been subjected until 
1904 — as a consequence of the financial diffi- 
culties — to a special inteinational administration. 
Since Isma'il s reign the railway service is managed 
Egyptian officials and engineers. 

If, finally, anything proves clearly the new orie^ 
tation of Egypt’s economic — and in consequeijT 
cultuial — orientation, it is its foreign traj 
The commercial relations wffiich the countr^F 
possessed in the beginning of the 19th c^! 
were the remains of the great transit-tX''^'’“'0' 
Indian products that had flourished in 
Ages, but was limited at the time to tV 

of the Sudan and South Arabia. Unde'' If 

^ Mubamnuid 
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‘All’s system of government trade or monopoly, 
Egypt, for the first time since antiquity, began to 
produce again for export. I'his system, however, 
gave much offence, as well to the hluhammadans 
who were treated less favourably by the viceroy 
than the European meichant.s, as to these mciclrants 
themselves. England even concluded in 1838 a 
commercial treaty with Turkey directed against 
the economic policy of Muhammad ‘All. Under 
Sa‘id Pasha the export of cereals was still more 
important than that of cotton, but since his suc- 
cessor cotton has been leading; at that time it 
was particulaily the civil war in America that had 
caused a great inciease of the cotton export of 
Egypt. Since the middle of the century the chief 
purchaser of raw cotton has been England, which 
country, accordingly, was then already the most 
interested in the maintenance of cotton cultivation, 
lly the development after l88z Egypt has be- 
come, after America and India, the chief cotton 
exporting country of the world. The export figures 
are easily accessible in the literature on the subject; 
they are based chiefly on the custom-house stati- 
stics of Alexandria. Not so well known, howev'er, 
is the manner in which trade has developed since 
the abolition of the monopoly system. Probably 
the foreign purchasers used mostly the .services of 
inteimediary agents, Syrians or Copts. It seems 
that methods were often adopted which had a 
detrimental influence on the development of trade, 
especially as in the form of advances to the pea- 
sants or tfie purchase in advance of the crops too 
great risks were taken, with the consequence that 
both producer and buyer suffered loss. The export 
of cereals has been much less constant than that 
of cotton (between tgio and 1920 the proportion 
was about 1:9); there have been years (as in the 
war) when wheat had to be imported. Among the 
expoited industrial products sugar and cigarettes 
are the most important. 

The import from abroad consisted and consists 
for the greater part of cotton goods and textiles 
from English factories, next co.al (from Turkey), 
iron, tobacco, machinery, .‘\fter England the chief 
importers before the war were Turkey, France 
and Austria (clothes and fexes). These European 
. imports soon became indispensable to the population 
and have contributed in a large measure to the 
material side of europeanisation. 

It is clear that, since the beginning of Egypt's 
commercial development, England’s part in it has 
been greater than that of any other country. Befoie 
the war this part was 37”/o while in 1919 it w.a.s 
nearly 6o®/o- With a few exceptions, the Egyptian 
trade has always shown a favour.able balance of 
trade. It is difficult to determine how the country 
has profited by this circumstance. A great part 
must have been used for the public debt obli- 
gations. In any case the liches which have flowed 
into the country have found a very unequal repar- 
tition, for the peasant class is still poor and in- 
debted. And next to the rich landed proprietors (es- 
pecially the Turco-Egyptian Pasha-class; see 4) the 
Europeans too are in a more favourable position, 
as the capitulations liberated them from all taxation, 

‘ hile the import tax allowed by the capitulations 
^ never more than 8®/o- 

inland trade too was monopolised ; 
nder J'luhammad ‘Ali; he forced the fellah's to 
buy fro"'* prizes the grain which they I 

had been obliged to sell at a much lower rate. For > 


Sa'id's time the inland trade h.as been described 
amply by von Kremei (ii. 212 sqql). Here, not- 
withstanding the intrusion of European commercial 
methods, many ancient features have still been 
conseived. A special mention should be made of 
the lazar system, which is still veiy lively fas at 
t aiio in Khan al-Klialili), though the old charm 
of bazar life and the quality of the wares aie no 
more what they used to be. 

4. Population 

The r.rpid growth of the population of Egypt 
since the beginning of the 19th century clearly 
proves that the conditions of life ha\ e considerably 
improved, hrom the time of the French occupation 
to .Sa‘id’s reign the population has neaily doubled 
(from 2,460,000 to 4,476,440), if the estimates can 
be lelied upon. The inciease has continued in 
the same propoition until the end of the century 
(in 1882:6,813,919 and in 1897:9,734,405), to 
diminish a little after that time, the figures being 
11,287,359 for 1907 and 12,750,918 for 1917. 
As the cultivable surface is comparatively small 
(33,607 K.M. 2 , according to liii. 119), 

the density of population is considerable. 

Actually about of this population constitutes 

the homogenous indigenous basic element whose 
tongue is Arabic. To it belong the cultivating class 
(the fellah's) and the native townsmen. About 
93®/o of these are Muhammadans; the other arc 
Christian Copts (854,778 in 1917). The non- 
indigenous clement is composed of Turks, Oriental 
Chiistiaiis and Jews, and Europeans. As in other 
Muhammadan countries the differentiation of religion 
.and race corresponds to an analogous differentiation 
in social function 

The fellah's, the real native stock, live in 
villages situated on the Nile and on the canals 
in much the same primitive conditions as cen- 
turies ago. Muhammad ‘All's economic measures 
impoverished them extremely and since the days 
of Isma'il the fellah's have often been the object 
of the commiseration of European authors on 
account of the heavy taxes imposed upon them 
and the brutal and abusive methods of the tax 
collectors. But the steady increase of the population 
in those days proves that, hard as their plight 
may have been, conditions of life were more 
favourable to them than in foregoing centuries. The 
Egyptian pea5.ant always has shown a traditional 
aversion to tax paying, if not urged by the i«rilar/r, 
while, on the other hand, iheir inability to accu- 
mulate capital has kept them as a whole in an 
inferior condition. When Muhammad ‘.Mi began 
to form fellah regiments, their dislike to military 
seivice made them often try to escape by self- 
mutilation; still the fellah's have proved good 
soldiers if conducted by able officers e. g. in the 
Sudan campaign of 1897. 

During the 19th century the settled population 
of several parts of Egypt still reckoned themselves 
to belong to Arabic tribes. The lowe.st class of 
agricultwrists have no property at all and work as 
labourers on the larger estates. Next come the 
smaller proprietors (under 5° feddan). The best 
situated is the class of the diaihh al-balad's (see 2), 
the “squirearchy”, as Lord Cromer calls them. 

The khedivial period has been most important 
for the indigenous element, as it has allowed 
them gradually to take a larger part in the public 
life and the administration of the country. In the 
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previous centuries the natives had supplied almost 
exclusively the ranks of the H'laina ; since Muham- 
mad ^Ali — who still only admitted the “ links'’ to 
higher positions — a kind of middle class had 
begun to be formed, and under Sahd — who has 
the reputation of having been a friend of the fellah — • 
their rise in the ranks of the army and the civil 
administiation was encouraged. So towards the 
end of Ismahl’s reign something like a public 
opinion (fur the greater part turcophobe; see i) 
was born. Some of the most conspicuous represen- 
tatives of this native Egyptian intellectual class 
were 'Ali Pasha Mubarak [q. v.] and the mathe- 
matician Mahmud al-Falaki [q. v.]. One of the 
concessions to the indigenous element was also 
the substitution of Arabic for Turkis>h as the 
official language under Sa'^id Pasha. These be- 
ginnings of nationalist development, however, had 
mainly been stimulated by European influence and 
had no root at all in the conscience of the masses 
(see i). Only the revived nationalism of the 
20th century seems to have been understood by 
larger classes of the population. The fellah's^ 
however, have been only reached by nationalist 
propaganda as far as they live in the neighbomhood 
of the towns. 

The four orthodox Muhammadan rites are 
officially organised. The dominant tnadhhab is 
that of al-^afi^I and a part of the inhabitants 
of Upper Egypt are Malikites. As, however, since 
the Turkish conquest, jurisdiction has always been 
exercised according to HanafI law, the latter 
madlihab is now nearly always followed in all not 
purely ritual actions. The obligation has 

been performed during the last years by an average 
of 16,000 Egyptians, Besides the official Sunni 
festivals there are celebrated a number of local 
festive days according to the ancient Coptic calendar, 
which has survived as the agricultural calendar of 
the fe/lafs. The celebration of these days has 
corresponded from time immemorial to the annual 
retuin of certain natural occurrences, in the first 
place the movement of the Nile. Very famous was 
the big festival of the opening of the Khalldj in 
Cairo [q. v.] in August. Many feasts have been 
connected with Muhammadan saints whose matv/id's 
are celebrated (e.g. Shaikh Hasan al-BadawI in 
Tanta, Shaikh Baiyumi in Cairo). The number of 
mawlid's is immense ; many saints are even 
anonymous. Most places where they are venerated 
must be pre-islamic holy places. A very full 
description of Egyptian popular religion and local 
uses is to be found in the Khitat Dj adtda of '^All 
Pasha Mubarak (esp. part viii— -xVii; cf. Goldziher 
in W.Z.K,M.^ iv. 351). The most wide-spiead 
mystical congregations are mentioned in 
the same work (iil. 129; also liii. 123). 

Since 1550 these congregations are under the 
authority of the Shaikh al-Bakri who, since 1811, 
is at the same time Nakib al-Ashraf. 

The “Turkish” element of the population, 
though numerically far inferior to the indigenous, 
has occupied the foremost place throughout the pe- 
riod of Muhammad 'All’s dynasty. The dynasty itself 
the chief representative of this class, together 
with the high officials in the army and the 
administration. They were the bearers of Turkish 
political and cultural ' tradition, but, as to their 
origin, were composed of all non-Arabic elements 
of the Ottoman Empire. Those of Circassian descent 
were already numerous from the MamlQk period on- 


wauls. Until llio Ungli--h 01. iipatinn the nuinbei i.f 
“'ruiki^h” laiDilios \\a^ asioiially supplied lr"in 
other paits of ruikey. Apaii fiom biinL; the 
ruling cl.iss, the Tuikish I'.iiha- weie aUo, hy the 
favour of the viceio\s, the gieal l.uul pu<pnetoi-> 
(see 2 ). Many of these ^iuiks ", hu\\c\ei. have 
become acedimati.sed in Egypt Ud'oiiier calls them 
Turco-i\gy ptian.s) and have slmun s\mpath\ with 
the nationalist movement, d he i’lime Ministers 
Shaiif Pa: 4 i.i [q.v.] and Riyayl I’a-Jja (in the <la\sni 
the U-Vrabl movement ami imme<Iialely afterwards) 
aie typical instances of this kind, d'hc riiiki'^h" 
grandees have been foi two or ihiee geneiations 
the most europcanised part of the Egyptian Mu- 
hammadans and appear to be for the greater part 
agnostics. 

The nomads inhabiting Egypt are now about 
600,000 in number. They consist of pure Ar.abs 
in the Sinai peninsula, in the Delta and in L pper 
Egypt. The Berber tribes of the Eybian desert 
have been arabicised, except those living in the 
Suva oasis. Autochthonous tribes in Upper Egypt 
are the ^Ababde and the Bedja (see these two 
articles). During the khedivial eriod tlie government 
has always been stiong enough to piotect the 
population against the raids (jf these Beduins. 

Muhammadan is also the negio element whose 
social position is that of slaves. Slavery had been 
an acknowledged institution in Egypt up to i<S77, 
w'hen, by an .Vnglo-Egyptian convention, the slave 
trade was forbidden on Egyptian territory. A new 
slavery convention of 1895 made interfeience with 
personal liberty a criminal offence, and art. 3 01 
the constitution of 1923 guarantees individual 
liberty to all Egyptian subjects. Practically slavery 
subsisted much longer and may not yet have 
wholly disappeared. The severe measures against 
the slave tiade, however, have made the import 
, of fresh slaves from the Sudan nearly impossilile. 

; Most of the negro slaves were females; the other 
were eunuchs. The influence of negro blood on 
the lacial characteristics of the Egyptians during 
the I9*h century is still noticeable. White female 
slaves (mamlu/i) were still imported in the first 
half of the century from the Caucasus and from 
Abyssinia. 

Of the other foreign Muhammadans the alumni 
of al-Azhar form a noticeable part. Muhammadan? 
from North Africa and Syria aic the most numerous 
among them; occasionally they enter the corps of 
the Egyptian The ShUites only consist of 

a small Persian colony in the towns, amongst 
whom even Beha^Is are to be found. 

The call for the emancipation of Muham- 
madan women in Egypt was raised at the end 
of the igffi century by Kasim Amin (d. 1908), 
an Egyptian of Kurdish extraction, who in 1899 
by his book Tahrir aRMar^a and, some years 
later, his Al-Mar^a al-Djadida (dedicated to Sa'^d 
Zaghlul) raised strong opposition and equally strong 
sympathies. Feminism has also been defended by 
Mu^mmadan women themselves, as Malak Hifni 
Nasif (born 1886; she wrote Nis^ivat under the 
pseudonym of Bahitljat al-Badiya). It was likewisci^^^ 
strongly supported by some very able Christiaij^ 
Syrian women (see Oriente Moderno^ v., N®. 1 1 > 

A result of this movement was the progresj^ 
female education (see 5 and Martin HartJ:tenD, 

Die Frau im Islam^ Halle a. S. 1909). 

The Copts (see the art. kibt), with the exception of 
the Coptic remnants in Upper Egypt, fcnn a lower 
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middle class living for the most part as handi- 
craftsmen in the towns and supplying the govern- 
meiU with lower administiativc function incs I,ane 
estimated their number to be 150,000; so that their 
proportional increase has been greater than that 
of the Muhammadans Witli the latter the Co])ts 
— though Christians — have many institutions 
ill common, such as circumcision and the veiling 
of women; the fornieily obligatory dark colour of 
the turlian and clothes has only been maintained 
by the Coptic clergy. In Muhamma<l ^Ali's time 
the lower technical functional its in the provincial 
administration were Copts (see 2) Other notable 
Copts of his time were (juitc inHuential — as they 
had been likewise in the days of the Mamluks — •; 
such were Mu'allim Ojirdjis al-Djawhari (d. 1811) 
and Mu^allim (d. 1821). They held the 

function of ?a^is al-kiittab but at times had to 
suffer from the Pasha’s despotic rule. 1^. Zaidan 
gives their biogiaphies after a Ta'nkh al-Ct/i?nae 
al-Kibtiya by Ya^kub Key Nakhla Rufila. Kiitros 
Ghali Pa^a (born 1847, murdered 1910} was the 
first Coptic Minister. His assassination put an end 
to the collaboration of the Copts with the Mu- 
hammadan nationalists (see i). Asyut is nowadays 
the great Coptic cultural centre. 

The Armenian community in Egypt is small 
and consists for the most part of shop-keepers. 
In the 19th century some notable Armenians have 
occupied high positions in the government. The 
most conspicuous are Boglios Bey, a former tax 
faimer who became a councillor to Muhamma<l 
‘^AlT (^Ma^ahir al'^ark^ i. 226), and Nubar Pasha, 
several times prime Minister before and after the 
English occupation. These intellectual Armenians 
have been an important medium for the spread 
of French cultraal civilisation. 

Syrian Maronite Christians {Aih^vam) 
have been in Egypt since the Mamluk time; in 
Isma^il’s time they became the most useful element 
in the reorganised administration by their know- 
ledge of languages and their aptitude for assimi- 
lating European procedure (Cromer, ii. 217). They 
hardly ever entered the higher offices. Other 
Syrians have immigrated to make their fortune 
by trade, and sometimes to be ruined again as a 
consequence of the economic difficulties of the 
time. A typical instance of this kind is Amin 
Shamil (1828 — 1897; biography in Ma^ahir <7/- 
Shark^ ii. 169); he was a Syrian immigrant, gained 
and lost enormous wealth in the cotton trade and 
ended his life as a prolific writer and publisher 
adapting himself to circumstances in a remarkable 
way. Syrians are to be met everywhere as the 
promoters of modern intellectual life in Egypt, 
as publishers, journalists and authors; they are 
found likewise among the first nationalist propa- 
gandists (e. g. Salim al-Nakkash; sec the Biblio- 
gydpky'). Some of their characteristics have made 
them, as a class, especially hated by Muhammadans. 

The Greeks form a transition to the European 
element. Their significance for Egypt is exclusively 
\ economic ; an enormous commercial activity is 
\ displayed by the Greeks in Alexandiia. Greeks of 
\ the lower classes are everywhere to be found in 
\ Egypt as bakkaPs and occasionally as usurers. As 
^^ewheie in the former Turkish Empire the Greeks 
in Egypt keep to their particular Greek form of 
western civilisation. 

The Jews are half natives and half foreigners; 
their mmber towards the end of the century 


' was about 30,000. They nearly all live in Taiio 
and Alexandria and aie hugely engaged in banking 
, busiiic-HS. 'rhey p!a\ed a jiart — nut unlike that 
' of the Syrians — in the first natiunalist mani- 
J festations t)f 1877. ( 'ne of them, lame^ Sanua, 

‘ with the pseudonym Abu Na//ara, foundei of the 
I first Arabic theatre in Caiio, jmblislied in 1S77 a 
j kind of p.ijjei in vulgar Aiabic in winch he 
! criticised the Kiie«livc Subsequently lie wms ex- 
j pelled (Sabiy, A./ etc., p. 127). Since 1S40 

j there have been Jewish schools in I’airo 
j T- he steady incicase of the number of E u r o- 
' peans is more a coiisetjiience than a cause of 
I Egypt’s “euroj)cani''ation”. Many Europeans arc 
I only foreigners by their passport and eonstilutc 
the well known class of Levantines, prospciing 
under the immunities still granted to tliem by the 
capitulations The Europeans who have served the 
Egyptian government in the execution of reforms 
and technical woiks have belonged to dilfercnt 
nationalities: Erench (de Seves-Siilamran I'asha, 
the cieator of Muhammad ‘’Ah's /;/c(7w-troops ; 
Clot Bey, the organisator of the medical school; 
Feidinand de Eesseps. and otheis), Swiss (Dor Bey 
and Muuzmger), Austiian (Slatin I’aOia in the 
Sfitlan ; Blum Pasha, financial adviser under Is- 
ma il) and English (Baker and Gordon as gover- 
nors of the Sudan). An inlluential class is formed 
l>y the foreigners who, though theoretically Egyp- 
tian officials, hold or have held functions in in- 
stitutions such as the mixed tribunals and the Dcdit 
Administration, and especially the liigh Biitidi 
officials m the ministries and other depailmcnts 
(after the occupation). The cultuial influence of 
the English cannot be said to have been con- 
siderable as yet. Even the knowledge of the English 
language is less wide spread than that of French, 
in accordance with the traditional preponderance 
of the French form of European civilisation in 
the country. Lastly, mention has to be made of 
the numerous European adventurers who came 
to Egypt in the days of Sa'id and Isma*^il and, 
by pretended schemes of commercial or technical 
enterprises, tried to extort money from the too 
careless viceroys. 

5. Education, Science and Literature 

Education continued during the 19^ century 
along the tr.aditional Muhammadan line, while, 
on the other hand, a luiropean system of educa- 
tion was introduced by Muhammad 'All. It has 
not yet been possible to fuse the two systems 
into a whole. 

The ancient Arabic kuttab have continued to 
exist all over the country until the present day, 
without any government control (except as far 
as they were paid from Tf77^/’.s administrated by 
government) until the law of 1876, which in- 
troduced arithmetic. The other pole of leligious 
Muhammadan instruction is represented by al- 
Arhar [q. v.], which institution, after having been 
neglected by Muhammad '^Ali, has been an object 
of the soilicitude of the later KEedives. In 1924 
the number of students at al-Azhar was given as 
10,287, of whom 9,758 Egyptians (lecture deliveied 
in August, 1924. by Muhammad Abu Bakr Ibrahim 
on The University of al-Azhar^ published at 
Cairo). Other mosque universities organised on 
similar lines as al-.Azhar are those of Alexandria, 
Tanta, Dasuk and Dimyap Besides, there exists 
in Cairo a special school for the training of kadis. 
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In 1924 the government took some measures for 
gradually bringing about an eciualisation between 
the diplomas of al-Azhar and tlie government 
schools (Orientc Model no^ v., N“. 2). 

Elementary and secondary schools exist among the 
Chiistian communities, in the first place the Copts. 

Muhammad ‘Alt introduced Europiean education, 
mainly in order to provide the military officers 
and the officials of his army manufactiiries with 
the necessary technical knowledge. One of the 
means followed was the so-called “Mi.ssion Egyp- 
tienne” {al-Ba^atJmt al-’-Ihnlya) to Paris. It began 
in 1826 with the sending of 40 young pigyptians 
but was abandoned about 1870. Its results were 
not as satisfactory as was hoped, chiefly on ac- 
count of the military regime to which the students 
were subjected and that did not cultivate their 
individual and social independence. Still, some 
prominent Egyptians have owed their education 
to this institution. Apart from the purely militaiy 
schools founded by Muhammad '.All in Cairo and 
Alexandria (to which native Egyptians were 
not admitted), he created in 1825 the Medical 
School, under direction of Clot Bey. In 1836 a 
Majlis al-Ma'arif was instituted, m which French 
cultural influence was predominant. At the same 
time about 50 elementary and secondary schools 
were opened all over the country (the latter mo- 
delled after the French lycees); they were more 
specially intended for the instruction of the Egyp- 
tians themselves and the language of instruction 
was Aiabic, but often strong coercive means were 
necessary to induce parents to send their children 
to school. '.Abbas I closed all schools, according 
to Dor, not as a reactionary measure but with 
the intention of reorganising and reopening them. 
Under Sa'id the Medical School was opened again 
by Clot Bey, but under Isma'il a great many new 
colleges and educational establishments were created, 
most of them in Caiio (one of the best known is 
the lycee Dar al-'-Clum') The leading spirit 
wa.s '.All Pasha Mubarak [q. v.], then Minister of 
Public Instruction. To him also is due the already 
mentioned law of November 8, 1S67, which dis- 
tinguished primary, secondary and advanced schools 
and started from the principle of unifying all 
Egyptian public instruction into one whole. Still, 
though the educational activity of this time may 
have spread much technical knowledge, this „in- 
oculation” (Dor) of western science affected only 
a small minority of the population. Moreover, the 
educational methods did not encourage free indi- 
vidual development, and owing to the lack of 
money — which caused many schools to be closed 
at the end of Isma'iPs reign — the native 
teachers received very insufficient salaries. The lesult 
was a considerable enlargement of the gap separating 
the mass of the illiterate population from the 
Turco-Egyptian and Egyptian intellectual classes. 
This circumstance is to be regarded as one of the 
causes of the failure of the first nationalist movement. 
During the first decades of the English occupation 
little was done for the spreading of education (see 
Cromer, ii. 524 jyy., and Vollers’ critical remarks in 
Historische Zeitschrift^ 1909, p. 79 ryy.). Two girls’ 
schools were opened about 1875, but the real 
progress of the education of Muhammadan girls 
has only begun since the end of the century (see 4.) 
At the present time there exist for these girls 
kuttab'%^ government schools and private schools 
(these for the greater part in Alexandria). 


I The Egypti.in rnivi'r-.ity :u:) 

■ was founded at t 'aiio in I noS by iiilmiis ol huge 
1 subscriptions and gibs and u.i-. -.Lirted under the 
! presidence of Prince .Mim.id 1 u .id I'.i-h i, .il’.ci- 
wards King. During its lli.st yi.iis' only lo.ii-e- un 
I Itterary ami hisloiic.tl .subjects ucie org.ini-cd, 
i given by Isgypli.tn and Europc.iii tc.iclicrs .ind b\ 

I European Oiientalists exprcs-It intitcii to th.it 
j purpose (the lectures hat e been [uibli-hed at l.'.uioj. 

' This University has sent in the first mmis gimips 
i of young Egyptians to diffeient Eurojiean L iiivei- 
I sities with the object of aiipointing them af.er 
; their return tiniveisity teacheis in Cairo In 1924 
' this univeisity passed tiudei goveinment admini- 
j stration; since that time seteral piujects have been 
i elaboiated for the extension of its oig.inisatiun 
land activity {Oriente Model no^ v. 110, 434). -As 
was to be expected, the i:ew university has en- 
couraged research the results of which have not 
seldom been in strong opposition to the sjiiiit of 
orthodoxy prevailing in al-Azhar. 

Apait from the alre.ady mentioned educational 
I establishments the many foreign schools, among 
which the missionary schools — fust Anieiitan Mis- 
sionary school in Caiio in 1855 — m Cairo and 
.Alexandiia, sometimes subsidised by the govern- 
ment (as under Sa'id Pasha), have eqtialiy exer- 
cised an influence on the intellectual education of 
the Egyptian upper classes. 

The introduction of printing into Egyid is 
closely connected with the educational programme 
of Muhammad 'Alt; the piinting-press which the 
French had brought with them for their own use 
has left no traces. About 1821 the first printing 
office was founded in Bulalj ; it began to produce 
Arabic and Turki.sh books for the newly opened 
government schools. Alieady in these first years 
began also the important activity of printing and 
publishing classic, al works of the Arabic, Turkish 
and, to a less extent, Persian literature. One of 
the first works printed seems to have been the 
grammatical treatise al-Adji tuniya (in 1239/1824; 
see Zenker, BUdiotheca Oncnlalis^ i., Leipzig 
1S46, p. 19), used in al-.Azhar (von Kremcr, ii. 
285). 'I'he greatest printing activity of this kind 
began about 1850, not without encouragement 
from Europe; this productivity, to which so many 
European library catalogues bear witne.ss, has been, 
however, more to the profit of European Oriental 
studies than to the scientific and literary development 
of Egypt itself (Krockelmann, G. A. L.^ ii. 471). 
The same can be .said of the “Bibhotheque Khedi- 
viale” founded in 1870 by 'All Pasha Mubarak. 
1 he origin of printing in Egypt is also connected 
with that of the press, since in 182S the official 
newspaper al-Wakd’i’- al-Misiiva began to be 
printed on another press in the Citadel. About 
1875 the printing office at Biilak (belonging to 
the Da' ha Saniya^ as were also the paper factories 
at Bulak) was still the most important ; besides 
this establishment there W'ere a few private printing 
and lithographic shops in Cairo and Alexandria. 
After 1876, however, printing has gained enormous 
importance by the services it rendered to the then 
beginning development of the Arabic press, mainly 
by the initiative of energetic Syrians and under, 
the influence of the first nationalist movement.^^ 
On the Arabic press — which was he 
more important for the intellectual develouroent 
than the printing of books — see the art. marIda 
( especially on the press movement of 1^8: M. 
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P- '^ 7 ). The great Mu- 
hammadan political paper ceased to 

in 19 1 while irZ-d/rr^wi'i'cr/// and the nationalist 
organs have continued liii. 124). 

the religious Muhammadan Arabic liter a- 
ure, so far as it is a continuation of the tradition 
ot previous centuries, has produced only a few 
remarkable figures and those only in the first half 
, o- century, the most conspicuous being 
al-Badjuri (q.v., d. 1861). A very important branch 
ot Muhammadan literature was, however, the 
literary activity of Muhammad 'Abduh [q. v.] and 
his school, who initiated a theological modernism 
in Islam. While following the methods of old 
Islamic science but with independent interpretation 
of the holy texts, they tried to prove that Islam 
is still a living world religion and in no way 
opposed to modern civilisation. A great many of 
Muhammad Abduh s articles have appeared in the 
review al-A[anar (published since 1897 by the 
Syrian Saiyid Rashid RidaJ. Though obviously 
these modernist views — styled by Goldziher 
“Kulturwahhabitismus” — have oiiginated under 
the influence of the introduction of modern civili- 
sation, it cannot be said to have come under the 
influence of western thought itself. It has met 
with strong opposition from the conservative circles 
of al-Azhar, the press organ of which is al-Ajlah. 

Poetry (as literary form) has never abandoned 
the classical Arabic forms and, though several 
poets have earned renown in their time (e. g. 
^aikh Muhammad Shihab al-l)in, 1787 — 185S; 
see von Kremer, ii. 294), modern Egypt does 
not seem to have produced a geneially acknow- 
ledged famous Arabic poet. 

The other blanches of literature have abandoned 
by a more or less gradual process the old forms 
and the old style for Western literary methods, 
the model.s of which had been made accessilile 
by an extensive activity in translation. The first 
works translated were French scientific books for 
Muhammad '■ All’s schools; since Sa'id Pasha’s reign 
a gieat many European scientific and bellelettristic 
works have been translated; e. g. the translation 
of French historical and geographical works by 
Rifa'a Bey al-Taljtawi (1801 — 1872) have much 
contributed to the spread of knowledge of European 
literary methods. Prose writing has seldom been 
used for the composition of novels and plays after 
European fashion. But there has sprung up an 
extensive seml-scientific literature on political and 
social questions, to which belong e. g. the works 
of Mustafa Kamil and the other nationalist literature; 
also the treatises on feminism mentioned in 4. 
This literature has been published partly in the 
daily press and the numerous periodicals, partly 
in books; a large part has been contributed by 
Syrians and Jews. 

In contemporaneous historiography the work of 
al-Djabarti [q.v.] holds a piominent place; it was 
composed in the traditional style of historical 
writing. Later books on Egyptian history, such as 
Farid Bey’s history of Muhammad ’’All and Ilyas 
al-Aiyubl’s history of Egypt under Ismail (see 
the Bibliography)^ follow the methods of European 
ihistoriography and use European sources. The 
sa>3e applies to the important historical and 
biogfaphical works of the Syrian JJjirdji Zaidan. 
In PaAa Mubarak’s Khitat Djadida we may 

see as was the intention of the author — a 

continuation of the typical Egyptian tradition of 


literature; next to Lane’.s Modern Egyptians 
it is a chief source of infoimation on Egypt and 
its population in the century. We may include 
in the same class the various descriptions of tiavels, 
particulaily those on the i^ilgrimagc to Mekka, as 
the work of al-Batanuni (see Lammens in R.M.M.^ 
N®. xxxviii) and the account of different ha<jjdj\ 
(1901, 1003, 1904, 1908) by Ibiahim Kifat I’asha 
al-Iawa^ in his book MiEat al~Ilaramain (2 vol.^ 
Cairo 1344/1925). 

It should not be left unmeotioned that all 
through the igtH century a considerable pu])ular 
liteialure has continued to exist in the vulgar 
dialect, in the poetical form of niaioTih and 
and in the form of prose ballads or siyar^ de- 
scribing the deeds of ancient Arab more or less 
Egyptianised heroes as Abu Zaid, 'Aniar and 
others. An endeavour to introduce the vulgar Aia- 
bic of Egypt into literature was made by Muhammad 
h. '^L'thman l>jalil, who translated, between 1880 
and 1890, some works of Racine and MoHeie into 
Egyptian Arabic; they, however, found no favour 
v/ith the educated public. An iinsuccessfiil ]iropa- 
ganda has been made about 1896 by an American 
for the introduction of the Latin alphabet to be 
used for a new popular literature in one of the 
vulgar dialects of Egypt. Even Orientalists such 
as M. Hailmann were convinced at the time that 
an undertaking of this kind might succeed (Z. W., 

1898, p. 277 W-)' 

The ancient Oriental shaduw-jdays, that have 
continued a waning exi-stence in Egypt up to the 
piesent day, have been studied by Prufer and 
Kahle. In their present form these shows were 
revived by the Algerian Hasan Ka^kash in the 
second half of the 19^^ century (see the art. 
KiiAYAL-i zill). The Occurrence of the Turkish 
Kara-Goz play is mentioned by Lane (ii, 113). 

Bibliography'. Prince Ibrahim-Hilmi, 7 'he 
Literature of Egypt and the Stidan^ 2 vols., 
London 1886; R. Maunier, Bibliographit cco- 
nomique^ jui idiqne et sociale de V Egypte moderne 
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faites en Egypte pendant R expedition de Earmie 
fran^aisc^ publiie par Vordre du Gouvernement.^ 
8 vols. foL (vol. 4 — 6 contain '‘‘Etat moderne'"'\ 
Paris 1818 — 1828 (with ll vols. of '^Planches 
et Cartes"). Second edition in 25 vols. 8*^., 
Paris 1820 — 1830; E. W. Lane, An Account 
of the Manners and Customs of the Modern 
ligyptians.^ 2 vols., London 1836; Chjt Bey, 
Aperfu general siir VEgyptc.^ Brussels 1840; 
(Puckler-Muskau) , Aus Mehemed Alis Reich ^ 
Stuttgart 1844; A. von Kremer, Aegypten^ 2 
vols., Leipzig 1863; M. Luttke, Aegyptens ncuc 
Zeit.^ Leipzig 1873; J- McCoan, Pgypt as it 
/j, London, Paris and New York 1878; Georg 
Ebers, Aegypten'^y 2 vols., Stuttgart and I.eipzig 
1879; W. McEk Hye, Moslem Egypt and 
Christian Abyssinia., New York 1880; (C. 

van Bemmelen), V Egypte et R Europe., par un 
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1914; W. L. Balls, Egypt of the Egyptians^ 
London 1915; Schweinfurth, Anf iinbetrctenen 
Wegen in Aegypten.^ Berlin 1923. Political 
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KHIDR. [See \i,-KH\kn;j. ' 

KHIDR BEG, an Ottuiuan scholai .t n d 
poet, the first judge of Constantinople. 
He ua, liorn on the tirst of Kaln 1, Sio aa: (Pli 
.\ug. 1407 at Siuiihi-.ti, the son of the bual judge 
Djaiai al-Din and belonged to a t.iinous f.miil) 

^ which tiaced its descent from Khodj.i Na'-r al-l iin. 
On the condiision of his studies, tvliieh be eon- 
ducted mainly under .Molla .Meliine'd N’ek.dn, whose 
[ daughter he afterwards mari ied, he heeame a judge 
in his native town and l.ater Muderris. He was 
next appointe.l professor in Briissa, then Judge in 
Ainegol and finally called to a teaching aj)), oint- 
ment in Adiianople and after the capture of Con- 
stanstinople \v,as appointed its first judge. Ills 
sons were the Mufti of Rrussa, Ahmad Pasha (d. 
9 p*_~ * 495 , buried with the Zeinills in Biussa), 
binan Pasha [rj. v.] and \ a^knb Pasha, judge of 
Brussa (d. 891 = 1486; buried in the mosque of 
Molla Fenaii), all three distinguished for intellec- 
tual gifts and considerable literary attainments. 
Khidr Beg himself was a great authority on Muslim 
learning anrl hail a wide knowledge of the litera- 
ture of the three gre,at langu.rges of Islam. lie 
composed a homiletic poem in Inisit verses, 
Nuniya fi 'l-AkiPid [Stamliul 1258, 32 fol. 
y.A., Ser. iv., Vol. iii., 1854, p. 222)] which 
been often commented upon(e.g. byDa’ud b. 
mad al-Kaisf, Cairo 1297,87 fol), and a miijUb^r 
other, mainly poetical works. Khidr B«l-g died 
m 863 =: 1458/1459 in Starabul where/ he was 
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buried in the Eiyub cemetery. He founded the little 
mo.'.que of I ladjdji Kadtn; cf. Ilafi^ Ilusein, //arflif?/ 
i. 85, sq. (with biojjr. notes), cf. 
thereon J. v. Hammer, G. 0 . A'., ix. 62, NO. 158. 
On his tomb cf. Hadlhat al-Dj^a’idamf ^ i. 218, 7. 
The village of Kadikoi, opposite to .Stambul on 
the Asiatic side, where Molla Khidr Beg had great 
estates, still bears his name (“the judge’s village”). 

Bibliogiafhy. ‘Ashykpashazade, Tar'Mi^ 
Stambul 1332, 148, 203; .SaM al-Uin, Tdtlj al- 
Tawankh^ Stambul 1279, ii. 449 Tash- 

kopruzade-Medjdi , S/taid ip al-nti'^tndmya , i. 
lit sqq.\ Sidjill-i ^othindm^ ii. 277; al-Saiyid 
Isma'tl Baligh Brtisewl, Guldcsle-i Biyad-i ’■Ir- 
Brussa 1302, p. 279 sqq.\ J. v. Hammer, 
G.O.R.^ ii. 546; do., Gesch. d. asm. DUhtkunst^ 
i. 142; Ch. Rieu, Brit. AIus.^ Turk. MSS.^ p. 

Brockelmann, G.A.L.^ ii. 229; Brusalf 
Mehmcd Tahir, '^Otkmanll vildellijicri^ i. 290 sq. 

(Franz Basinger) 

KHIDR KHAN. Saiyid, of Dihli, founder 
of the Saiyid dynasty (1414 — 1451), was the son 
of Malik .Sulaiman, adopted son of Mardan Dawdat, 
one of the amir'i of Firuz Tughluk. KRidr Khan 
succeeded to Mardan Davvlat’s fief of Multan, but 
was expelled in 1396, during the usurpation of 
Nusvat Shah at Dihli. When Timur invaded India 
in 1398 Khidr fled into Mewat, but after the 
capture of Dihli waited on the conqueror and re- 
ceived from him a grant of the fiefs of Multan 
and Dipalpur, where he remained independent 
during the remainder of the troubled reign of 
Mahmnd Tughlul^. On Nov. 12, 1405, he defeated 
and slew, on the banks of the Satladj, Mallu 
(Ikbal Khanf, Mahmad’s minister, who was at- 
tempting to recover Multan, and having extended 
his teiritoiy towards Dihli, formed a party in the 
capital. In 1412 he unsuccessfully besieged Mahmud 
in Dihli, but returned in 1414, after Mahmud’s 
death, and besieged Dawlat Khan Lodi who had 
been acknowledged by the amir's at Dihli as their 
leader, but surrendered the city on discovering a 
plot to admit the besiegers. On June 4, 1414, 
Dawlat Khan was imprisoned in Hisar-i Firuza 
and was shortly afterwards put to death. 

Khidr Khan refrained from the use of the 
royal title and contented himself with that of 
Rdyat-i rtla (“the Exalted Standards”). He is 
said to have remitted tribute to Timui’s son, Shah- 
rukh, to whom he owned allegiance. 

He first recovered the revolted provinces of 
Katehr (Rohilkhand) and the Gangetic Doab, and 
in 1416 he asserted his authority in Gwalior, sup- 
pressed a rebellion of Turks under Taghan Ra’ls 
in Sirhind, and relieved Nagawr which was be- 
sieged by Ahmad 1 of Gudjarat. In 1417 he com- 
pleted the suppression of the rebellion of the 
Turks and in 1418 and 1419 was engaged in 
restoring order in Katehr. In the latter year a 
Ltbel who pretended to be Sarang Khan, Khidr’s 
ancient enemy, who had expelled him from Multan, 
appeared in Maciwara , but was defeated near 
Rflpar and fled to the mountains, and in 1420 
was put to death by Tagh5n Ra’is. Later in the 
same year it was again found necessary to send 
an army into the Doab and Katehr, and Taghan 
rose in rebellion in the Sirhind district. In 1421 
Khidr Khan led an expedition into Mewat and 
to Gwalior, whence he returned by way of Itawa 
Here he fell sick and returned to Dihli, where 
he died on May 20, 1421. 


Bibliography. Vahja b. Ahmad, Ta'rikk-i 
Mubarak Shahl (MSS. are rare); Ki/.am al-Din 
Ahmad, Tabakat-i Akbarl ; '.Abd al-Kadir Ba- 
daoni, Muntakjiab al~Tau’d7-lkh^ transl. G. S. A. 
Ranking; Muhammad Kasim Firishta, Guldian-i 
Ibralii»n\ Edwaid Thomas, Chronicles of the 
Balkan Kings of Dehh. ( f. \V. Haig) 

KHIL'A (an .Arabic word derived from kpahCa 
“to divest oneself of one’s robe”), a robe fiointhe 
wardrobe of the sovereign, which he no longer wears 
and which he bestows, as a gift, on the person whom 
he wishes to honour (synonym tasjirif.^ pi. laBdrlf.^ 
Ibn Khallikan, tiansl., iv. 1 17 ■, Abu ’l-Fida"’, Atinales.^ 
V. So ; MakrIzI, Khitat., quoted in llistoiri dcs 
Matulouks.^ part. 4, p. 70, note i, 8; Shihab al-Dm, 
Afasdlik al-AbsUr.^ in N. if., xiii. 376). This gar- 
ment is of course rich and sumptuous and of great 
value. It is also given as a sign of investiture to 
an ofilcial. Sometimes a sum of money is given 
instead. Thus it was that in Turkey the name 
khif at-bcha^ „tlie price of a robe of honour”, was 
formerly given to a certain sum of money distri- 
buted to the officers of the Janissaries on the Sultan’s 
accession (Barbier de Meynard, Dictionn. tiirc..^ i. 
709). The kings of Persia used to send a robe 
by a special messenger to governors of provinces 
whom they wished to honour and who wore it on 
special occasions. In return the latter treated the 
messenger handsomely and heaped presents upon 
him. In Central Asia these are made of cloth of 
gold of the Indies, of Kashmir shawls, of silk of 
all colours. .At the distribution, the individuals who 
receive this favour put on the pkiBa (Pers. and 
Turk MtaBat) over the clothes they are wearing. 

In Egypt, under the Mamlaks, these robes of 
honour were arranged in classes {me»sih\ mertebc\ 
according to the rank of the individuals for whom 
they were intended, and who formed three classes, 
(l) men of the sword, (2) men of the pen, i.e. 
officials in the civil service, (3) scholars. A sword 
enriched with gold was added to the present, taken 
from the silak-klidne (arsenal) and a horse fully 
caparisoned, covered with a kunhush (Pers. kUn- 
push covering) of gold and brought from the rikdb- 
khdne (royal stables). Fuller details will be found 
in the Masalik al-Absdr quoted by Quatremere in 
VHistoire des Mamlouks., part. 4, p. 72 ryy., note 
and in Gaudefroy-Demombynes, La Syric a I'epoque 
des Atamelouks.^ Paris 1923, p. Ixxxix. sqq. — On the 
use of these robes as a sign of authority cf. 
G. Meloni , ' Alcuni ierni semantici^ in R. S. D., iii., 
1910, p. 533 sqq\ F. W. Buckler, Two instances 
of KhiBat in the Bible in Journal of Theological 
Studies., xxiii. (1922), 197 sqq. — For India, especi- 
ally Lakhnaw, see Mrs. Meer Hassan Ali, Observa- 
tions on the ALusulmans of India (1832; 2“d ed. 
1917), p. 149; F. W. Buckler, The political theory 
of the Indian Mutiny in Transactions of the 
Royal Historical Society., v. (1922), 81 ryy. 

Bibliography. M. d’Ohsson, Etat de 
r Empire othoman, vii, 1991 1'® Raphael 
du Mans, Estat de la Perse., p. 153; Texier, 
Aise Minenre., Perse., ii. p. 122; H. Moser, 
A travers BAsie Centrale., p. 87. 

(Cl. Huart) 

KHILAFA. [See iojalIfa]. 

KHILAL. [See siwak]. 

KHILDTI. [See khaldjI]. 

KHI RKA (a.), „rag”, hence “a mystic’s coarse 
woollen robe”, because it was originally made up 
of pieces (synonym murakka^a'). „It is the inner 
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flame {hai ka) which makeb the Sufi" said al- 
Iliidjvviil „not the religiaus diess" (Mi/L:'). 'Ihis 
dress was the outward sign of the vow of poveity 
taken by the Sufi; it was oiiginally as a rule 
blue, tile colour of mouining. Certain mystics, 
howevei, did not like to wear a special costume, 
saying that if a distinctive mark of this kind was 
adopted for God’s sake, it was useless, for God 
knows best what is 5 and if it is for the people, 
one cannot escape from this dilemma — either the 
vocation of the dervish is true and then it is 
pure ostentation, or it is pretended and it is hypo- 
crisy. Nevertheless the distinctive dress was generally 
adopted. It could not be obtained by the novice 
until the expiry of the three years necessaty for 
his education. The inve.stiture of the mmid with 
the khjrka by his tutor (Shaikh. Pir) had a cere- 
monial character. „The donning of the robe", says 
Suhrawardi in the ^Awartf „is the 

tangible sign that the man is entering upon the 
way of truth, the symbol of his entrance upon the 
mystic path, the sign that he is abandoning him- 
self and putting himself entirely in the hands of 
the Shaikh”. There are two kinds of robe: kinikat 
al-irada (robe of good-will), which one asks from 
the Shaikh,, being fully conscious of the duties 
which this investiture imposes on one and of the 
passive obedience to which one condemns oneself 
in accepting it; and khirkat jl-ta 6 ainik (robe of 
benediction) given ex officio by the Shaikh to 
persons whom he thinks it would be useful to 
cause to enter upon the mystic path, without their 
fully realising the significance of the investiture. 
The first is naturally much superior to the second 
and distinguishes the true Sufis from tliose „who 
only resemble them in external appearance.” (E. 
Blochet, Etudes sur risuterisme musulman in AIu- 
seon, -X, 1909, p. 176 et suiv.). 

B i h } to f; !■ a p h y. al-lluiljwiil, Ktuhf a/- 
Mahdjtib^ tr.an.sl. Nicholson, p. 45 jyi;.; H. 
rhorning, dleittagc zut' Kenntnis des iitain. I’er^ 
eins'ieesetts {Turkischt Jiihiiothck^ -'tri.), index ; 
.S. de Sacy, PcnJ-nanieh^ p. Ixiii. ; A'. /:., ,\ii., 
305; Cl. Huart, Koma^ la utile des dervuhes 
tourncurs, p. 204. _ (Ct,. flUAKT) 

SHERIF, the „iioble mantle”, the 
name given to the mantle of the prophet 
(v. burda) venerated as a relic and kept in Con- 
stantinople The day for visiting it is a fete day 
(the 15th Ramadan of each year). It was formerly 
kept in a .special chamber of the serai, where it 
was preserved in a chest of medium size covered 
by a green velvet cloth with a broad fringe of 
gold and silver. The ceremony of the pilgiimage 
was performed in the following manner. On the 
appointed day the ministers, the 'ulama, the gene- 
rals of the /anis.saiie.s and of the other troops, 
notified on the evening before by letters carried 
by the can^, assembled before midday prayer in 
front of the gate of bliss {Bdb al-Sa'ada\ the 
second gate of the serai; the ministers and the 
uiama seated themselves on the right, the soldiers 
on the left and awaited the arrival of the grand- 
Vizier. The latter, as soon as he had been informed 
of the arrival at Aya-Sofya of the Shaikh al-Islam, 
brought by the Ea’is al-Kuttdb, proceeded thither 
with the functionaries of the Porte. Together they 
all performed midday prayer and proceeded there- 
after to the imperial palace. 

After having passed by the Wd-oJa-sy and 
having obtained permission to proceed, the pro- 


j cession entered the ch.imber ol the Al/.vt..'-; 

! The first anti the sCLund 1111. un of the Aultaii 
seated thciiisches bcfoie the cliest eoiit. lining ihe 
I lelic and e.\ch iccitcd au bi '.o (teiUb) of llie Kui .in. 
i The Sultan in person opened the chest .iiid .ui’.ho- 
I rised those who wcie with him to pLice their 
forehead (wiz sut tnak) on the lebc, lUsi the gi.iud 
vizier, then the Sliaikli al-Isl.tiu and the othei 
dignitane.s, after which e.icli one returned to lus 
place, where he remained standing. Ibc sb.Mkhs 
(heads of religious orders^ placed themselves before 
i the chest, said prayers (i/z/u ) and placed tlieir 
j foreheads on the relic. They went out with the 
same ceremony and mounted their horses outside 
the orta-kapu (the middle gate). This fete was an 
occasion for distriliuting pastries called bakhit'\i 
to the Janis.sarics and to the other troops. 

The relic is a mantle with huge sleeves, a white 
mohair camlet, .'\fter the reception was finished, 
the grand vizier and the general of the dUhdlir 
wiped it with a piece of nui.slin {tiulbcud') and 
gave this muslin to their followeis. Then they 
i washed in a goblet of gold the spot where the 
j forehead had been placed and dried the wet spot 
j by fumigations of aloes and of amheigns. 

In 1265 (1849) the mantle was moved to a 
mosque specially built for it by the Sultana Walide, 
the mother of the Sultan '’Abd al-Maijyid. This 
monument called Khtrha-i thetlf cljtit>ti''i stands in 
Stambul in the Veiii baglice quartet, to the west 
of the mosque of hatih on the south slope of the 
fifth hill. Situated in the middle of a large garden 
enclosed by a railing of iron, it is a type of con- 
struction unique in Constantinople and marks the 
tendency to follow European models; for it is the 
application of ironwork to the construction of 
leligious buildings. It is an elegant octagonal 
building surmounted liy n cupola and flanked by 
pavilions to wliich ii is joined by glass gallcues. 
A beautiful border of iron runs along the roof, 
i A timed minaiet suppoits a light balcony of 
hammered iron. 

Biblio);) aphy\ Es'ad-l'.fendi , Teshr'ijat-i 
kadiniti^ p. 14, 18; [ 1 ,. Kousset], De Bat is a 
Constantinople (Guides Joanne), p. 263; Tavernier, 
A'oHVellc relation du Sen ail., [Coyages, t. vi.J, 
p. 189. (Cl. Huart) 

KH ITA. [.See Kara KpirrAiJ. 

KH ITAN (a.), circumcision. Accoiding to 
Ihe IJsdn al-'Arab, s.v. kh-t-n. the term is exclusively 
ii.sed in connection with the circumcision of male.s, 
whereas in the case of females khafd is the proper 
word. If this .statement should be exact, the ex- 
pression gl-khitanani “the two circumcised parts” 
(viz. that of the male and that of the female) 
would be a dual a potiori. This expression occurs 
in the tradition “If the two circumcised parts 
have been in touch with one another, ghusl is 
necessary” (Bukhari, Ghutl, bab 28; Muslim, Haid, 
trad. 88; Abu Da’ud, Tahdra, bab 81, 83). 

Some words connected with the root kh-t-n denote 
the father-in-law, the son-in-law, the daughter-in-law 
{kjfltan, khatana'), or marrying {khntUnd). Some of 
these words must have belonged to the primitive 
Semitic language, as they occur also in the same 
or cognate forms in North-Semitic languages. We 
shall have to discuss the relation between this 
class of ideas and circumcision below. 

Cttcumcision must have been a common practice 
in early Arabia. It is mentioned, not in the Kiihan, 
but in old poetry (I am indebted to F. Krenkow’s 
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kindness for references to the Diwa/i of the Hu- 
dhali’s, to Farazdak and other poets) and in JiadltJi. 
The early language has also a special word for 
“uncircumcised” (a gJu -al^ Hebrew ^arcl). 

In hadith it is said that Ibrahim was circumcised 
in his year (Bukhari. A)ihf\a\ bab 8; Muslim.^ 

Fada^il^ trad. 1 51). This tradition is liased on the 
Biblical report. Ibn SaM has preserved a tiadition 
according to which the patiiarch was already cir- 
cumcised at the age of 13 {Tabnkut^ l/i. 24), 

This tradition is apparently a rcilex of the 
practice of circumcision in the first centuries of 
Islam. We may confront it with the statements 
concerning Ibn bVbbas’ ciicumcision in hadlfh. 
According to some traditions (Ahmad 1 >. Hanbal, 
i. 273) he was 15 year old when Muhammad died. 
In other traditions it is said that he was already 
circumcised at that time (Bukhari^ Isiddhiin^ bah 
51; Ahmad b. Hanbal, i. 264, 287*, Tayalisi, N®. 
2639, 2640). 

Circumcision is mentioned in hailitji in the story 
of the Emperor Heraclius’ horoscope (Bujdran, 
KikP al-Wah\\ bat) 6). Heraclius read in the 
stars the message of “the king of the circumcised". 
Thereupon an envoy of the king of Ghassaii ai rived 
who reported the news of Muhammad’s preaching 
of Islam. This envoy appeared to be circumcised 
himself and he informed the Emperor of the fact 
that circumcision was a custom prevalent among 
the Arabs. 

It is further recogni.sed in hadilji that ciicum- 
cision belongs to the prae-isliimic institutions. In 
the traditions which enumerate the features of 
natural religion ciicumcision is mentioned 

together with the clipping of nails, the use of the i 
toothpick, the cutting of moustache.s, the more \ 
profuse length of the beard etc. (IJukh.'irr, Lilhis^ 
hab 63; Muslim, Tahara^ trad. 49, 50; Tirmidhi, 
Adab, bab 14 etc.). Perlnips circumcision of females 
is implicitly understood here. In a tradition pre- 
served by Ahmad b. Hanbal (v. 75) circumcision 
is called suntta for niale.s, honourable for females. 
Circumci.sion of females is also testified by the 
nickname ibn rnnkattPat al-buzur^ i. e. “son of 
the woman who circumcised females”, which is 
given some Makkans. 

Theie are differences betrveen the several madh- 
hab's concerning rules for circumcision. In.stead 
of giving a survey of the different views it may 
be sufficient to tianslate the passage ai-NawawI 
in his commentary on Muslim, 7 'aha 7 n, trad. 50 
(ed. Cairo 1283, i. 328) has devoted to the 
subject, also because it contains a de,scription of 
the operation. 

“Circumcision is obligatory (zvad/ib) .according 
to al-Shafi‘’i and many of the doctois, snnnn ac- 
cording to Malik and the majoiity of them. It 
is fmther, according to al-Shafi'i, equally obli- 
gatory for males and females As regard.s males 
it is oliUgatory to cut off the whole skin which 
covers the so that this latter is wholly 

denudated. As regards females, it is obligatory to 
cut off a sm.all part of the skin in the highest ; 
part of the genitals. The sound (sa/il/i) view within ' 
the limits of our school, which is shared by the j 
large majority of our friends, is that circumcision ; 
is allowed, but not obligatory in a youthful .age, : 
and one of the special views is that the wall is 
obliged to have the child circumcised before it 
reaches the adult age. .Another special view i.s, 
that it is prohibited to circumcise a child tiefore ' 


its tenth year. The sound view according to us, 
is that circumcision on the seventli day after birth 
is ?mt5tahahb (vecommendable). P'urther there are 
two views regarding the question w’hether in the 
“seventh day” the birthday is included or not”. 

The treatment of circumcision has not a pro- 
minent place in the books of law. More im- 
portant, however, is the value attached to it in 
popular estimation. “To the uneducated mas.s of 
Muslims'’ says Snouck llurgronje “as well as to 
the great mass of non-M uslims., both of whom 
pay the greatest attention to formalities, abstention 
fiom pork together with ciicumciMon, liavc even 
become to a certain extent the entenum of Klain. 
The exaggerated e.stimaliou of the two precepts 
finds no support in the law, for here they are on 
the same level with numerous otiier precept^;, to 
which the mass attaches less importance” {/)c Is- 
lam^ Baarn 1912, p. 30’, Verspr. Gesclu i. 

402; cf. iv/i. 377). In Java circumcision is ge- 
nerally considered as the ceieinony of reception 
into Islam and therefore smnelimes called pijclamakc- 
st’Ia/H (“rendering Muslim''), Aj^art from this tciin 
many other words denoting ciicumcision are used 
on Java (<?./., iv/i. 205 sq.]. 

In Atchin circumcision of infidels only is 
considered as the ceremony of leccpiion into 
Islam (Snouck Hurgronje, IVie Achehfiesi\ i. 398). 
The importance attached to circumcision appears 
also from the tradition according to which Mu- 
hammad was born circumcised (Ibn SaM, Tahakut^ 
t/i. 64). In North Africa a child liorn with a 
short foreskin is considered as a l^lessing (Houtle, 
Me) yt'ikcch^ Paris 1905, p. 353]. 

At M a k k a, where the rite is called tahar^ 
children are circumcised at an age of 3 — 7 years, 
girls without festivities, boys with great pomp. 
On the day preceding that on which the nte will 
I be performed, the boy who i.s clad m heavy, 

I costly garments, is paraded through the streets 
on horseback, several footmen walking on both 
sides in order to prevent him from falling and to 
refresh him by means of a perfumed handkerchief. 
He is preceded by men with drums and duffs 
who accompany the dbikr's sung by others. Nearest 
to the boy goes an elderly black handmaid of 
[ his father’s, bearing on her head a brazier burning 
with charcoal, resine and salt. 'I'lie second part of 
the procession is formed by the boy’s poorer 
comrades, equally on horseback. The procession 
passes through the main streets during the time 
j of *^asr and comes back to its sLirling-point a 
j little before sunset. The female members of the 
family pass the evening with their friends; the 
party is enlivened by female singeis. 

Next morning, at sunrise, the barlier performs 
the operation. The foreskin is pressed together by 
means of a thong, the boy lying on Ins back, 
while his mother tries to divert his attention by 
sweets. A plaster is applied to the wound which 
usually is healed in a week. The operation is 
followed by a breakfast for the nearest relatives. 
It is to be observed that Hatlramitcs who still 
cling to their native customs, ciiciimcise their 
children on the 40th day after birtli (Snouck Hur- 
gronje, A/ekka^ ii. 141 sqq.). 

In Egypt l)oys are circumci'-o<l at the age of 
about five or six years, liefore the operation the 
hoy is paraded through tlie streets. f)ften the 
train is combined with a bri<lal procession in order 
to lessen expenses; in this case the boy and his 
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attendants lead the procession. He is dressed as 
a girl, in a gorgeous manner. The kerchief is 
used to cover a part of his face in order to avert 
the evil eye. As in Makka he is preceded by 
musicians. The foremost person of the procession 
is usually the servant of the barber (who performs 
the operation), who bears his haml^ a case ot 
wood of a semi-cylindrical form, with four short 
legs; Its fiont is covered with pieces of looking- 
glass and lirass, and its back with a curtain. It 
IS to be noted that the Copts also circumcise 
their boys (Lane, Mimnei s amt Customs of the 
Motiern Egyptians^ Chapter on Infancy and 
Kdiication). 

D’Uhsson in his TaUcaii de I' empire othoman^ 
Paris 1787, i. 231 .1717. , desciihcs circumcision 
as practised in Turkey under the heading “Cir- 
concision, sunnelh'\ a designation which is also 
rellected in the word sunnet-djl for the barber 
who performs the operation. It takes or took 
place in the presence of the imam of a mosque 
who accompanies the ceremony with prayers fur 
the preservation of the child, who is usually 7 
years old when he is circumcised. Plate 20 of 
d’Ohsson’s work shows children dressed for the 
ceremony, plate 21 adorned victims which are 
slaughtered at this occ.asion. Parties for relatives, 
friends and poor people as well as the procession 
are also mentioned. 

The circumcision of the imperial princes used 
to give occasion to the displaying of great pomp. 
I.ong before the appointed day intimation was 
sent to the high dignitaries of the empire, some- 
times even to the other courts of Europe. D’Ohs- 
son gives a translation of Morad’s III letter of 
invitation to the dignitaries on the occasion of 
the circumcision of the crownprince. 

In North Africa children are circumcised at 
ages varying between the 7th day after birth and 
13 yo.irs, liy the barber who makes use of a knife 
or a pair of scissors. According to Dan, as cited 
by Duiitte, Merrakech, p. 351, at Algier a stone 
knife w.as used for the operation. Nowadays this 
custom seems to be no longer known. It reminds 
us of Joshua v. 2 r,/!/. where it is said that the 
I-yaehtes at their entering the Holy Land were 
circumcised by means of stone swords or knives* 
some populations of the Dutch Indies also use 
a stone knife of the operation (Wilken, p. 212). 
In North Africa as well as in Egypt often several 
boys are circumcised together, the father of the 
richest bearing the expenses of the ceremony. 

On Java circumcision of boys is often com- 
bined with the khatm- or kataman-zfne.xmny . On 
the different designations of circumcision used in 
this part of the Aichipelago cf. Snouck Hurgronje 
lerstreide Geschriften , iv/i. 206. The .age at 
which boys are circumcised vaiies in the different 
parts of Java; among the conservative populations 
It IS higher (14—15 years) than in circles which 
are in closer touch with Muslim law (lo years or 
younpr). Before the preparations begin, the boy 
js taken to the tomb of his father or ancestors, 
where flowers and incense are offered and prayer 

,3 prepared where the operation is to 
take place. In or before this room several ob etds 
and dishes are placed which have a symbS 

clud^“h* These preparations are con- 

cluded by a religious meal at which several disLs are 


offeied to several categoiiesof awe-inspiring beings. 

Festivities such as wayang^ tayuhan^ i/jagoiigari 
precede or follow the ceremony. The djagongan 
always takes place in the preceding night and 
follows upon kataman, the lecitation of some 
chapters of the Kurban by the boy. 

On the day preceding circumcision a procession 
is held in which the boys are either conducted 
by their relatives, or are placed in a kind of cars 
which have the forms of naga\ or other animals. 
They wear the bridegoom’s diess, and .are hung 
with gold and diamond orn.aments, the visible 
parts of the body being besmeared with boreh. 
It occurs also that the boy wears the hadjdji’s 
dress. Just as in North .-kfrica poor parents have 
their sons circumcised together with those of 
well-to-do people, who bear the expenses. 

The boy has to keep quiet for some days be- 
fore and alter the operation and to abstain from hot 
dishes as well as to beware of any action which 
is considered to be unlucky in this time Before the 
operation he is bathed with the recitation of a 
great many prayers and formulas. Then he is 
placed on the l.ip of an elderly person, usually a 
santri who has many children, a circumstance 
which is expected to exercise a wholesome in- 
fluence on the boy’s marriage. For further details 
see Snouck Hurgronje, Verspreide Geschnften^ 
iv/i. 205 sqq. 

Girls are not always circumcised on Java. The 
ceremony is called suna (sunna) , whereas the 
Sundanese denote it by gusaran “filing of teeth” • 
a fictitious filing of teeth takes place the day 
before circumcision. Girls are circumcised on Java 
at an age varying between 2 and 8 years. During 
the last decades the ceremony has been, covered 
under a mysterious veil in some circles. Parents 
however, who cling to the Waf, do not share 
this tendency. 

In Atchin boys are usually circumcised by 
the mudim (probably = nnda dhdh in) at the age of 
9 or 10 ye.ars, immediately after finishing their 
Kuran study. The operation (for details see 
Snouck Hurgronje, The Achehnesc^ i. 399 sq ) consists 
in a complete circumcision; in some parts of Java 
it is rather an incision. The boy here also has to 
diet himself. In Atchin the ceremony is not usually 
accompanied by festivities. But in many cases the 
latter take place in consequence of vows connected 
witn circumcision. The father of the boy vows, 
e. g. to arrange a A’a/o^f-performance or to visit 
a sacred tomb. In this case the boy, dressed as a 
bride IS conducted to the tomb, sometimes on 
horseback, where his head is washed and a reli- 
gious meal given. 

Girls are circumcised in Atchin soon after 

from'^'^.h "k 'uking the child 

from the house into the open air for the first 
time), consequently at a very young age. The 
operation is performed without any further cere 
monies; even the father does not know when 
his daughter is to be circumcised. 

Circumcision is a rite practised by many peoples 
primitive peoples of the present lime /s well as 
tiaT ™^“f‘oued m ancient literatures, the Egyp. 
nans the Arabs, the Israelites, the Edomftes 

if t^e Ammonites (see Jeremiah, ix. 25)’ 

In the Indonesian Archipelago it wal ' 

practised before the rise of Islam in that frt of 
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the vvoilj fcf. (1. A. Wilhen, De hcsmnh’nis hij 
lie vi’lki/i I'an den hiahihen Archipel \\\ B.T.L.V.^ 
Ser. iv,, vul. x., p. l66, iSo sq. en Vcrspreide 
Geschi tften vati G. A. Wilken^ iv. 206, 220). 
The factb mentioned above may be airanged in 
certain gioups. 

a. Among many peoples females as well as 
males are circumcised. We must conse(|Uently 
start from the view that the rite was not originally 
applied to one of these classes to the exclusion 
of the other. It may be observed that among 
some Muslitrr peoples girls are circumcised at a 
younger age than boys and with less or hardly 
any festivities; often the circumcision of females 
is covered with a veil of mystery; sometimes no 
males are allowed to assist at it (Wilken, I'erspr. 
Geschi if len^ iv. 238). 

b. The rite is s o m e s t i m e s repeated 
(Wilken, loc. cit.^ p. 207). In the Mu.sliin world 
we have the instance of Malayans who in their 
country were not circumcised in the way prescribed 
by religious law and submit to the operation 
a second time when arriving at Djidda for the 
pilgrimage (Snouck Hurgronje, Mekkn^ ii. 312). 

c. Children are circumcised at ages varying 
between the 7‘h day after liirth and the 
15th year. It is consequently a rite which may 
take place in any period of childhood and which 
is often indeed combined with other rites peculiar 
to childhood such as the first cutting of the hair 
(^ah/ha, cf. Doutte, Men akech^ p. 351), the filing 
of teeth, the conclusion of the study of the Km 'an. 
As we have seen above, there are linguistic features 
pointing to a relation between circumcision and 
mairiage. These features, valuable as matter-of-fact 
evidence, are supplemented by reports of travellers. 
In Central Arabia, it is .said (e.g. llatantinl, Rihla^ 
p. 213, note), there are tubes among which the 
operation is applied to adult young men, in a 
painful and dangerous way; the bride of the patient 
stands opposite him during the operation; if he 
utters a cry of pain the projected marriage is aban- 
doned (Snouck Hurgronje, Mekka^ ii. 141). From a 
note to the passage just referred to, it may, how- 
ever, be seen that the author doubts whether any 
of the travellors’ reports is based on eyewitness; 
according to him they are handed down by towns- 
people. Be this as it may, the relation between 
circumcision and marriage appears also from the 
Javanese custom of placing the boy who is operated, 
on the lap of a santri who has many children 
(see above and Wilken, loc, cit.^ p. 225). 

d. Another group of characteristics is evidence 
of a relation between circumcision and 
the transition into a tribal or religious 
community, e. g. : the hoy’s being conducted 
to the tomb of his father or of one of his an- 
cestors (see above); the circumcision of several 
hoys at one time (cf. also Wilken, loc.cit.,, p. 220); 
the value attached to circumcision as the ceremony 
of reception in to the Muslim community; cf. the 
Old Testament designation of circumcision as the 
“token of the covenant” (Genesis xvii. ; see also 
Wilken, loc. cit.,^ p. 227). 

e. Many accessory rites express the intention 
to avert danger: the boy’s being dressed as a 
girl, the use of the handkerchief, the burning of 
charcoal and salt ; the drums and dulls ; the re- 
citation of fhikr' 1, and prayers; possibly the dis- 
playing of charity and the slaughtering of victims 
may also be viewed in this light. 


In the literature on the subject different 
views regarding the origin, the original signification 
and the gradual extension and modification of 
the rite are to be found. For several reasons it 
seems unnecessary to review these opinions here. 
An exception may, however, be made for Wilken, 
who base.s his opinion partly on that of Floss, 
and for van Gennep (/,« rites de passage^ Pans 
1909, espec. the fomth chapter). 

According to Floss the rite was meant as a 
chirurgical operation, serving to remove or 
to prevent phimosy, as it was believed that this 
anatomical deviation and peihaps the foreskin in 
general, was an impediment to the sexual function. 
Consequently the operation could take place at 
any age before marriage. Floss’ theory seemed 
to find support in the reports of some travelleis 
(Wilken, loc. cil..^ p. 224 sqql). Wilken combines 
this view with an extension in the religious direction. 
If the aim of circumcision was the promotion of 
fecundity, the rite became a religious one, because 
begetting children was a precept of religion among 
many peoples. 

Floss’ and Wilken's theories do not regard, as 
may he seen from the short resume just given, 
the circumcision of females. According to Wilken 
the rite is in this case originally nothing but a 
chirurgical operation serving to prevent abnormal 
deviations of the genitals. 

These theories are open to several objections. 
The conjecture of a different meaning of the rite 
in the case of m.ales and females, can only he 
admitted if a common explanation appeals to he 
impossible. Further the rite is practised among 
peoples who do not know of a connection be- 
tween sexual intercouise and the birth of children. 
Another objection regards I'loss’ and Wilken’s 
method as such. It may he observed that an 

enquiry into the origin and development of widely 
spread rites such as the one in debate, has 
scarcely ever led to satisfatory results, because 
such rites, if they may have originated from 

one clearly definable idea at all, sooner or later 

have become receptacles of other more or less 
cognate ideas, a process which has covered them 
under such a mass of tangle-wood that it is no 
longer possible to find a thread of evolution. 

During recent years ethnologists have, there- 
fore, given up the genetic method, in order to 
return to the descriptive one, hoping thus to he 
able to set the important sides of the rites in 

the best light. This method has been applied to 
sacrifice by Hubert and Mauss, to circumcision by 
van Gennep. 

In his Rites de passage van Gennep has shown 
that a great many rites may be described as rites 
of transition from one state of life into another 
one. Circumcision must be placed on the same 
level with the first shaving of the hair ('ojjja), 
the filing of teeth, with initiations of various 
kinds, etc. 

This point of view accounts for many of the 
features of circumcision mentioned above. It ac- 
counts for the fact, that children are submitted 
to the operation at ages varying between the 
seventh day after birth and the beginning of the 
manly age or the time of marriage; that females 
as well as males are circumcised; that the rite is 
sometimes repeated ; that its shows a deeply rooted 
connection with marriage; that it is considered as 
the act of reception into a religious community; 
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that it is sometimes preceded by a bath; that 
processions take place, which show a striking 
similarity with bridal processions and so on. 

(A. J. Wensinck) 

KH IWA. [See khwarizm]. 

KHLOT. an Arab tribe of Northwestern 
Morocco. Its name in literary Arabic Khult 
has become Khlot in the vulgar dialect by 
regular metathesis., but the primitive form of 
the word is found in the adjective Khulti fern. 
K li uitiya . 

The i^lut who came into North Africa with 
the Ililali invasion in the fifth (eleventh) century 
formed a part of the group of mixed Arab ele- 
ments, known as Dju^am from the name of the 
ancestor of one of them. According to Ibn Khal- 
dlin and other Muslim historians, the Khlot were 
the Banu ’ 1 -Muntahk. In Little Abdca, the ^u^am 
spread through Central Maghrib, settled there and 
took part in all the fighting which devastated 
Barbary. After the Almohad conquest, they tried 
to rebel but were cruelly put down. A little later, 
the Banu fdianiya. rivals of the Almohads, had 
no difficulty in getting them as allies after the 
taking of Bougie [q. v.]. But the Almohad Caliph 
al'Mansur, victorious over his enemies, punished 
their Arab allies and transported the Djusham and 
Riyah Arabs to Morocco to the coast of the At- 
lantic. The Riyah were settled in al-Habat and 
al-GJiarb, the L)ju::diam in al-Tamesna (the present 
^awia), a country which had been empty since 
the extermination of the schismatic Berghwata by 
the Almohads. Al-Mansiir thought he would settle 
these tribes permanently and make them auxiliaries I 
for the djihad in Spain. His attempt was doomed j 
to failure. 

Under the successor of al-Mansur, the intrigues 
of the Almohad ^aikhs found excellent allies 
among the Djusham (Khl'^t and Sufyan) and the 
jealousy between the F^lot and Sufyao aggravated 
the internal dissensions still further. In 621 (1224 
A.iJ.) the Khlot took the side of the pretenders al- 
Ma^mun against the Caliph al-'Adil supported by 
the .Sufyan. In 625 (1228) al-Ma"mun was pro- 
claimed Caliph. In 630 his son al-Rashid succeeded 
him but he was forced to take strong measures 
against the chiefs of the Khlot on account of 
their robberies and other misdeeds. The Khlot 
rebelled, and took the side of the pretender Vahyjl 
b. al-Nasir. The Sufyan made their peace with al- 
Rashid. They attacked the Khlot on the banks 
of the bnim al-Rabi^ and wrought terrible carnage 
among them. The Khlot in return proclaimed as 
Caliph the pretender Ibn Hud from al-Andalus. 
But al-Kn^id pursued and routed them, took their 
chiefs prisoners and beheaded them (635^1237/ 
1238). Weakened and compelled to submit, the 
Khlot took part in the expeditions of the Caliphs 
but their rivalry with the Sufyan was not ex- 
tinguished and proved fatal to the Almohads. In 
646 (1248) at the siege of Tamzesdekt held by 
the Ziyanid pretender Vaghmorasan, the rivalry 
resulted in the death of the Caliph al-Sa'id and 
the defeat of the Almohads. 

The rise of the Marinids in Morocco again made 
tfie Slot feel the hand of the conqueror. Sultan 
Abu Thabit took steps to punish them for their 
brigandage (707 1308), but he used iheir help 
to destioy the poiver of the Riyah Arabs. The 
Khlo|, installed in the latter's territory, in Azghar 
and in Habat formed part of the makhzan [q. v.] 


of the Sultans of Morocco, contracted matiiinomal 
alliances with these rulers and furnished them with 
governors of provinces, ambassadors and councillors. 
Vassals of the Marinids, the Ixblot passed into the 
service of the Banu Wattas, their succe^sors. It is 
even claimed that intermarriage between them and 
‘ Bu Hassun, the last Wattasid Sultan, prevented 
them from taking the side of the SaMian .^herifs 
on the latter coming to the front. 

The Sardian Sherifs at first had no dealings 
with the Khlot, in spite of the importance of this 
tribe which, according to Leo Afiicanus, could put 
j into the field 12,000 horsemen and 50,000 foot- 
soldiers But the important part played by Khlot 
in the Moroccan victory over the Portuguese at 
Wadf Makhazin made them admit them partially 
into the Makhzan of the Sherifs. But the plunder- 
ing and undisciplined spirit of the Klilot made 
them dangerous to any regular authority. During 
the decline of the SaMian dynasty, the marabout 
pretender al-'^Aiyashi [q. v.], who wished to make 
them take the field against the Christians of Larnche’ 
could not subdue them and was assassinated by 
them in 1048 (1638/1639). 

Under the Filall Serifs the Kjilot took the side 
of the petty chiefs of Northern Morocco who had 
made themselves independent under cover of the 
djihad. Mulay Isma^il and his successors after 
conquering them deprived the Khlot of their posi- 
tion as a makhzan tribe and encouraged the settle- 
ment in this region of heterogenous Arab elements, 
the Tlik and Badaw'a groups who could only 
disturb and weaken the older occupants of the 
. land. At the present day these groups have each 
their Ica^ids who keep a jealous watch on one 
another; any attempts made by the Khlot against 
the Moroccan authorities have for a long time 
been uniformally un'iuccessful. 

The territory occupied by the Khlot is now 
about 50 miles in length from N. to S., and 20 
in breadth from E. to W. It is bordered on the 
N. near Asila by the Wadi Salem, the tribe of 
Banu ^Arus and the Wadi 'Aiyasha; on the E. 
by the tribe of Band Gorfet, and of Ahl Sarif; 
in the S. K. by the 1 ^‘abal Sarsar; in the S. by 
the Gharb. In the W. from Asila to Larache, the 
Khlot are cut from the Ocean by the narrow 
territory of the Sahal ; from Larache they stretch 
along the Atlantic as far as the marshes of Mar 
dja Zarka. 

1 bibliography. One could quote here all 
the works dealing with the history of N. W. Africa 
from the second Arab invasion. M. M. Michaux- 
Bellaire and Salmon in Archives Marocaines,, 
iv.. v, vi., Paris 1905-1907, have given a very 
full account of the territory, ethnography, ad- 
ministrative organisation, political position and 
divisions of the Khlot in their article on 
Tribus Arabes de la vallee du Lekkons. 

^ ' (A. Cour) 

KHODABENDE. [See 

SiODjA (Pers. Kh^adja), name of a com- 
munity of dissenting Muslims, mainly to 
be found (a) in the Pandjab; (b) in Sindh, Kacfh, 
Kathiawar and the Western Coast of India; {/) in 
Zanzibar and on the East Coast of Africa; (d') in 
scattered groups under the name of Mawalls or 
Mawla is in the Hindu Kash region and the North- 
west frontier of India, in Afghanistan, in the 
Khanates of Central Asia, in the hilly districts of 
Eastern Persia and in the Persian Gulf District. 



The numbers enumerated in India at the Census 


of 1921 {Census of India 1921) were: 

Province 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Bombay. . . , 

30,703 

27,925 

58,628 

Pandjab. . . . 

45,629 

41,852 

87,481 

Kashmir State 

2,536 

1 „ 

1 ^ 

1 0 

1 

* 4,24 

British India 

76,332 

69,777 

146,109 


Census of 
India jgzj 
l/iiifii 
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The Pandjab Khodjas do not own allegiance to 
H. H. the Agha Khan, but hold religious beliefs 
similar to those held by the Bombay Khodjas 
Census of India 1901, xvii. 150 sql). They are, 
like the Bombay Khodjas, converted Hindus, who 
are mainly engaged in commercial occupations, 
keep accounts in Hindi and follow Hindu customs. 
Allied to them are the Paracas of whom there 
are about 4,000 in the Pandjab, The Pandjab 
Khodjas derive their origin from HadjdjI Saiyid 
Sadr al-Dln, who came in the 15th century as an 
Isma^ill preacher from Khurasan and lies buried 
in Trinda Gorgedj in the PeshkarT of Goth£anI in 
the Bahawalpur State. He presented his doctrines 
to the Hindus in a form which would appeal to 
their Hindu traditions. He is reputed to have 
been the author of the Das-Avatar^ in which the 
incarnations of Visnu are described as leading 
to Islam. The first nine incarnations are treated 
as a Hindu would treat them. The tenth incar- 
nation (Skr. niskalangka^ “unspotted”) which the 
Hindus expect in the future is described as having 
materialised in the unrevealed Imam of the Is- 
mli'ills. Both the Das-Avatar and Sadr al-Dtn’s 
hymns are used up to the present day by the 
Pandjabi Khodjas as well as by the AghS Khan's 
Indian followers and their offshoots in East .Africa. 
For practical guidance the Pandi^b Khodias look 
to falfirs of the KSdiriya and Cishtiya sects and 
other PIrs, whose religious beliefs are not, however, 
necessarily identical. 

The Khgdjas of the Bombay Presidency and 
their offshoots in East Africa form a much better 
organised community and are in direct touch 
with H. H. the Agha Khan. Their religious ideas 
are in origin the same as those of the PandjSb 
Khodjas, but their living contact with the Imam 
in the person of the Agha Khan has isolated 
them from the influence of Muslim religious orders. 

• Secessions have taken place from their ranks from 
time to time, but notably in the seventh decade 
of the 19‘b century, when a section of them at- 
tempted to declare the whole community Sunni, 
and more recently, in 1901, when 3 small number 
under the leadership of men educated on Western 
lines declared themselves to be Ithna-Ash'arlya 
[q. V.] Shfis (what may be called the orthodox 
school of the Shl^a faith). They have built a se- 
parate mosque and made a separate burial ground 
in Bombay (called the Aram Bagh), but they 
maintain social intercourse with the main body 
of the Bombay Khodjas. 

The Khodjas are mainly governed by customary 
law. The Bombay High Court has held (1847) 
that the Muslim law of succession does not apply 
to them and that, as under Hindu law, their 
females are excluded from immediate succession 
(Sarjaa Meer Ali’s case; cf. Sir Erskine Perry, 
Cases Illustrative of Oriental Life and the Ap- 
plication of English Law to India, London 1853, 

p. 

The Bombay Khodjas have a tradition of an 
Thb Encyclopaedia of Islam, II. 




* s 

ner than -t Sadr al-Din, viz. one 
I. ur or Pir tsat Gur Nur who is sup- 

posed to have lived in the I2ih or 13th century 
of the Christian era. About 1594 A. D. their Imam 
Agha ‘Abd al-Salam wrote in Persian for the 
guidance of the Indian Khodias a book called 
the Pandyad-i Diawan-mardi, which in its old 
Sindhi form is revered as the afiih in the list of 
Khodja Pirs or saints (cf, with this the personifica- 
tion of the Sikh scripture as the Granth Sahib). 

The marriage, divorce and funeral 
customs of the Bombay Khodias are different 
from the general law and customs of Islam. The 
marriage customs show traces of archaic Hindu 
ceremonies. The actual nikah ceremony used until 
recently to be celebrated by Sunni kadis. A mar- 
riage certificate in due form is issued in Gudjaratl, 
with the names of the four archangels, DjibraTl, 
Israfil, ‘AzraTl and Mika’il, in the four corners. 
No divorce is permitted without the djam^at's 
sanction, and the djamTiat usually requires the 
consent of both parties, A second wife is not 
allowed in the life-time of the first without the 
djamSiat's. sanction, which is, however, usually 
granted if Rs. 2,000 are deposited for the first 
wife’s maintenance. A curious custom followed on 
the approach of death is that of samarihanta or 
the sprinkling of holy water to the reading of 
the Das-Avatar. 

The organisation of the community is in the 
form of a complete fiscal centralisation round the 
sacred peison of the Agha Khan, but of complete 
congregational independence in administrative mat- 
ters, including even questions of excommunication. 
Every congregation has its own diama^at-khana 
(pronounced in GudjarSti ^iimat-ijianutf), which 
is both a meeting house and a mosque. The officers 
are the mukht (headman, treasurer, chairman) and 
the Pamaria (secretary , accountant). They are 
sometimes appointed by the Agha Khan, but are 
frequently elected. Offerings for the Imam are 
collected through them; these comprise the fixed 
Dasondh or tithe (the Momnas split from the com- 
munity in the i6'h century and mainly on their 
refusal to pay this) and various minor dues on 
special occasions, either recurring (as the festival 
of the new moon) or occasional (as the rites of 
birth, marriage, burial, etc.). 

Very little is known of the present day or- 
ganisation of the followers of the Agha KhSn 
in Persia, Central India, or in the North-West 
Himalayan frontier. In point of doctrine they keep 
to the pure Isma'ill [q. v.] doctrine [see the art. 
ismaTi.Iya] of the Nizari branch, as opposed to 
the Musta^ali branch of the Egyptian and Arabian 
Isma'ilis and of the Bohoras of India, who are 
derived from them. 

Bibliography. Gazetteer of the Bombay 
Presidency, tx/ii. 36 — 50 (Bombay 1899, the 
best modern account in English); Revue du 
Monde Musulman, i. 48 — 85 (supplements the 
information given above, with some history of 
the Isma'ill sect and of the Agha Khan’s an- 
cestors) and Index to vols. i. — xvi., s.v. Khojah 
and Aga Khan', Jaffer Rahimtoola, History of 
the Khojas, Bombay 1905 (written by a Khodja 
graduate of the Bombay University in GudjarStI 
and containing a useful roll of honour of the ^ 
Khodja community); Judgment by the Honourable 
Sir Joseph Arnould in the Khojah case, delivered' 
X 2 tk November iSSf>, Bombay 1866 (sums up 

■ . fil 
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the history of the Khudjas to date and rejects 
tho contention of a minority that the community 
were Sunni) ; Census of India vol. xvii., 

Punjab^ p. 150 — 151 (Simla 1902; account of 
the Pandjab Khodjas) ; J. Biddulph, Tribes oj 
the Hindoo Koosh^ Calcutta 189S (sliijht glimpses 
of the Frontier Isma'ilis); M. Dumasia, A Brief 
History of the Ago Than, Bombay 1 903 (un- 
critical, written by a Parsi author)', S. Nandjianl, 
Khodia Vrittant^ Ahmadabad 1892 (written by 
a Khodja, but before the results of modern 
research were known) ; Mirza Muhammad Fani, 
Dabistan-i Madhakib^ Calcutta n. d., p. 348 sqq. 
(transl. D. Shea and Anthony Troyer, Paris 1S43, 
ii. 397 — 451). (A. Yusuf An) 

KHODJA EPENDI, Sa'd al-Din b. Hasan 
I^AN B. Hafiz Muhammad b. Hafiz Djamal ai,- 
Din al-IsfaHanI, usually called I^odja (Sa'd ed- 
Din) Efendi, a famous Ottoman historian 
and Shaikh al-Islam. He was born in 943 
(1536 — 1537) in Stambul, the son of a certain 
Hasan Djan who had immigrated from Persia and 
served as a chamberlain to Sultan Selim I during 
the last seven years of his reign. Hasan Djan told 
his son all sorts of anecdotes of the life of the 
Sultan which Sa'd al-Din worked into a Selim-name 
and then added it as an appendi.x to his famous 
history (ii. 221—401) (cf. Pertsch, Turk. Hss. 

Berlin., p. 241, NO. 212; Fliigel, Die Hss 

in Wien., ii. 210, N’O. 9875 thereon J. v. Hammer, 
G. 0. z?., ii., p. vi. 10; ii. 634; ix. 203, 59 and 
his Lettere sui mss. orientali in Bibliotheca italiana., 
xlii. [1826]; the Selim-name was translated (with- 
out the introduction) into German by H. F. v. 
Diez, Denkusurdigkeiten aus Asien., i. 256 — 302 
[Berlin i8n]). Sa'd al-Din studied law, became 
an ’^ulemt early, in 963 (1555/1556) mulazim of 
the famous jurist Abu ’l-Su'ud [q.v.], in Muharram 
981 (i 573 /* 574 ) tutor {fho^i^t whence his popular 
name, the one by which he is still generally known) 
to the heir-apparent Murad, then governor of Magh- 
nisa. On the accession of Murad III in Dec. 1574 he 
remained his trusted adviser and retained the rank 
of Hhofja-i sultani., tutor to the Sultan, under 
Murad’s successor Mehmed III. In Sha'ban 1006 
O598/1599) he became Shaikh al-Islam and died 
in this office two years later in Stambul on 12 
Rabi' I, 1008 (Oct. 2, I 599 )i just as he was pre- 
paring to celebrate the birthday service Imewliid') in 
the Aya Sofia. Four of his five sons, some of whom 
attained high rank (Mehmed [cf, Sidjill-i ^othm.. 
iv. 144] and Mehmed As'ad [cf. ibid.., i 330 sq.\ 
became Muftis, 'Abd aI-‘AzIz [cf. ibid.., iii. 338] 
and Salih [cf. ibid.^ iii. aoo r^.] Iradi 'asker, Mas'ud 
died young as “guardian” [cf. ibid., iv. 365 sq.]), 
bore their father’s coffin to Aiyub, where he was 
buried in the school for the recitation of the Kur'an. 

Sa'd al-Din was the author of the famous Otto- 
man history known as the Tadj al- Tawarikh, which 
although not written by the imperial command 
(S. was not the so-called imperial historian, WaPa 
iVuuns, cf. also Milt, zur osm. Gesch., i. 241),’ is 
still generally regarded as an authoritative source 
for Ottoman history and not only consigned all 
earlier chronicles of the house of 'Othman, called 
Teu’arikh-i Al-i '’Othman, to oblivion, but even 
made them appear contemptible (cf. Hadjdjl Kha- 
lifa, Kafif al-Zunun, ii. 112, N'>. 2158 and J. H. 
Mordtmann in Isl., x. i6o). The work dealt with 
the history of the imperial Ottoman house from 
its foundation to the death of Selim I (d. 21. ix. 
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1520), copying from the cailier hisioii-ins and 
written in a style olten bumb.istic and extr.ivagant. 
The work which was finished in the reign of 
Selim II (1566/1574) .and w.is strictly speaking 
intended as a supplement to the I’eisiaii Mirat 
al-Adu'dr wa-Mat kat al-.-\khi\tr of Muslih al-Dln 
Muhamnmd al-Lari (d. 979 = 1571). which Sa'd 
al-Din translated into Turkish (MS. in Vienna, 
cf. Fliigel, ii. 80, N'k 845), was disseminated and 
read in numerous manuscripts until it was made 
generally accessible in a printed edition in 1279 
(1861) in two laige volumes (5S6 and 619 pp., 
large 800, cf. y. A., 1863, ii. p. 262). MSS. of 
the book often beautifully pioduced (e. g. one in 
the Vatican) aie common in European libraries. 
The most important and most useful for a future 
critical edition may be mentioned: Berlin, N't. 213; 
Dresden, N*. 386; Leiden, Cat., iii. 27; London, 
Rieu, Cat. Turk. MSS., p. Si'' sqq.\ Mailand, 
Ambrosiana, N®. 243; Munich, N’o. 76 — 81; Ox- 
ford L'ri, Cat., N'O. I. and 4; Paris, N't. 63 — 70; 
St.-Petersburg, Univ.-Bibh, N^. i and 2; Cat. von 
C. Salemann and V. v. Rosen, p. 21; Rome, Va- 
tican, a splendid MS. formerly belonging to the 
Swedish Queen Christina (cf. J. v. Hammer in 
Bibl. ital., xlvi. 35, 115 and P. Horn in Z.D.M.G., 
li. [1897], p. 45 sq.)-, Uppsala, N®. 245; Venice, 
Bibl. Naz. Marciana, N®. 30, 85, 3 and 134; Vienna, 
Nat.-Bibl , Fliigel, ii. 244 ; Konsular-Akademie, A. 
Krafft, Die . . . Hss. d. or. Ak., N®. 263. — The book 
found early recognition in the west and parts of 
it have been frequently translated : cf. W. Seaman, 
The Reign of Sultan Orchan, London, 1652; V. 
Bratutti, Chronica dell' origine e progressione della 
casa ottomana composta da Saldino Turco, part, i., 
Vienna 1649, part ii., Madrid 1652 (cf. W. 
vii. [1919], p. no and Isl., xii. [1922], 228 sq.)', 
Saad ed-Dini Annales Turcici usque ad Muram I, 
Turcice et Latine curd Fr. Hollar, Vienna I 755 > 
fob; incomplete, cf. Pertsch, Turk. Hss. Berl., 
p. 243, note and W.I., vii. [1919^ p. 125 sqf, 
parts transl. by J. H. Garcin de Tassy in J. A., 
iv. 347; viii. 306, 340; ix. 153; The Capture oj 
Constantinople, ed. E. J. \V. Gibb (with a bio- 
giaphy of Sa'd al-Din), London 1879. 

A MS. of a French translation of the Tadj al- 
Ta-wdrikh was prepared by Antoine Galland in 
1710; the MS,, the first volume of which seems 
to be lost, is preserved in the Bibliotheque Nationale 
Paris as MS. anc. fds. fr. 6074. 

Sa'd al-Dln’s son, Mehmed As'ad Efendi, is said 
to have continued the history written by his 
father; cf. Brusall Mehmed Tahir, 'Othmanll miP- 
elHfleri, ii. 22 sq.-, 'Jlmiye Sdlnamesi, Stambul 
•3347 P- 426 sqq. 

Bibliography. Na'ima, TiPrlkh, i. 19I7 
Pecewi, Tcdrikh, Stambul 1283, 28S; Hadjdjl 

SJialifa, Fedhleke, Stambul 1286, i. 1 3 ° 7 
Hkfil al-Skakd'ik, Stambul 1268, p. 429 ry-j 
Kinalizade Hasan Celebi, Tadhkit at al-Shtiar'a 
(unprinted, Vienna MS., N®, i228 = Flugel, ii. 
387, cf. Z.D.M.G., xiv. [i860], 544 •'?-)7 *2 

V. if. (cf. Fliigel, op. cit., ii. 388, pr?.); Mehmed 
Ihuraiya, Sidjill-i 'othnidni, iii. 18 sq.-, J- v- 
Hammer, Geschichte der osman. Dichtkunst, iii. 
98; do., G.O.R., iv. 306; y.A; Ser. vi., u., 
p. 262 — 269; Hadjdji Khalifa, Kashf al-Zunun, 
it. 92, N«. 2045; ii. 1 12, N». 2158; ii. 615, 
N®. 7244? 'Hmiye Sdlnamesi (Biography of the 
Mufti), Stambul I334, p. 424 sq. (with specimens 
of MSS. and Pence of Sa'd al-Din; his two 
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sons Meiuned and Mehmed As'ad, i/uV., p. 
426 St/, resp. 436 s/.)j preface to the edition of 
the T al-'T' (isvcirlkii j also Gibb, Histovy of 
Ottoman Poetry.^ i. 164, 165, 205—208 and his 
The Ca-pttire of Constantinople.^ London 1879, 
preface. (Franz Babinger) 

KH OD J A ILI. [See KomA 11.1 ] 

KIJOI (in Arabic Khowaiy), a town in Persia 
in the province of Adliarhaidjan, on a plateau 
70 miles W. N. W. of Tabriz; population from 
20,000 to 30,000. Its territory is irrigated by a 
water-course which rises in the mountains of Sa- 
lamas and flows into the Aras; the town is sur- 
rounded by gardens which produce, amongst other 
fruits, figs, and a superior quality of pears called 
paighatnbari^ “pears of the Prophet”. At the pre- 
sent day cotton is cultivated in the neighbourhood. 
The bazaars are large and busy. In former days 
a material called Khoitl/iya was manufactured there. 
Now socks of knitted or woven wool are made 
here. The present defences (earthworks) were built 
at the beginning of the igth century by General 
Gardane’s expedition. The town was in part des- 
troyed by the earthquake of 1842. It was near 
Khoi that Shah Ismabl I lost the battle of Caldiran 
against Sultan Selim I in 920 (1514). 

Bibliogr ap hy : Yakut, ed. Wusten- 
feld, ii. 502; Barbier de Meynard, Diet, de la 
Perse., p. 220 (also from the Nuzhat al-Kulub of 
Hamd-Allah Mustawfl, ed. Browne, p. 84); Ibii 
Hawlfal, B.G.A.^ ii. 239, n. 1 .; Abu T-Fida\ 
Taktvlm, ed. Reinaud, p. 396; G. Le Strange, 
The Lands of the Eastern Caliphate., p. l66; 
E. G. Browne, A Year amongst the Persians., 
p. 50 s/q.\ J. P. Morier, Second Journey., p. 
304. (Cu Huart) 

KH OKAND. Arab. Khuwakand, later written 
Khuktand (which is given a popular etymology, 
i} 0 ih hand = town of the boar), a town in 
Farghana, cf. above, ii., p. 64, 66 where see 
also for the other spellings and the foundation 
of an independent Ozbeg kingdom with Khokand 
as capital in the twelfth (eighteenth) century. 
The accession of the first ruler Shghrukh was 
followed by the building of a citadel; another 
citadel later called Eski Crda was built by his 
son, ‘Abd al-KarIm (d. 1746). ‘Abd al-Karim and 
his nephew and successor Irdana Bl are several 
times mentioned in te history of the Atallk Mu- 
hammad Rahim, afterwards Khan of Bukhara fd. 
l 7 S 9 i cf- t-r P- 782; Mull. Wafa KarminagI, 
Tuhfat al-KMnl., M. S. of the Anat. Mus., c. 
SSlh, especially fob 33h ry., 145'’ sqql) When the 
Kalmuck empire was destroyed and the frontieis 
of the Chinese empire advanced up to Farghana 
(1758), Irdana also was forced to acknowledge 
Chinese suzerainty ; the Chinese records on this 
matter are cited by J. Klaproth, Magasin Asiatique, 
i. (1825), pp. 81 s/tj. from the Tai ts'ing yi 
fung ci. Irdana later was a member of a coalition 
of Muhammadan rulers of Central Asia, which 
applied to Ahmad Shah DurrSni (cf. i., p. 169, 
202 sqql) , the ruler of Afghanistan, for help 
against China. The alliance had no further results, 
although Ahmad Shah in 1763 appeared in Tur- 
kestan at the head of an army and occupied the 
territory between Khokand and Tashkend (at the 
same time an invasion of the land of the Kara- ; 
Kirgiz was made from Khokand, Klaproth, op. j 
cit., p. 83), but he had soon to retire again on 
account of the claims of his enterprises in other I 1 


. directions. ‘Abd al-Karim’s grandson, Nar Buta Beg 
F (probably reigned 1188 — 1213 = 1774/5 — 1798/9, 
cf. L. Zimin in Protoholt Turk. Kruzka Lytib. 
; Arkheologii., xviii. 102, and Walidow, ibid.., xx. 112 
ry.), was also nominally under Chinese suzerainty. 
To the early years of this reign belongs the 
journey of the Russian sergeant, Filipp Yefremow, 
who was taken prisoner by the Kirgiz in 1 774 
and sold in Bukhara and in 1782 returned to 
Russia via India and England. According to his 
Travels (F. \efremow, Stranstrovaniye v Bukh- 
arii., Kldwie., Persii w Indii 2 (yt. Petersburg 
t 794 i P- 59 -t?-), Narbuta was already entitled Khan 
“by the Chinese,” was allied with China and at 
enmity with Bukhaia. No mention is made of 
prominent buildings in the capital (the Medrese 
Mir was built in the reign of Narbuta); on the 
other hand, a high pillar (apparently a minaret), 
said to be over 280 feet high in the market-place 
in Marghinan, is desciibed. According to Filipp 
Nazatow (see below), this “tower” was visible for 
a distance of 50 veists (over 30 miles). 

Narbuta’s two sous, LAlim and ‘Omar, are the 
real founders of the state and city of Khokand as 
we later know it. The chronology of these reigns 
(1213 — 1237 = 1798/1799—1821/1822) is not 
sufficiently established ; even the year in which 
‘Alim was assassinated and ‘Omar raised to the 
thione is v.ariously given in the sources. According 
to the Tfrlkh-i Shdhrukhl (ed. Pantusow, p. lo6) 
‘Omar died in the year 1237 = 1821/1822 (in the 
cyclic reckoning the year of the horse = 1822 is 
given); according to Nalivkin (Russ, original, p. 
101; French translation, p. 124), who here fol- 
lows another source (the Muntakhab al- Tawdrikh 
of Hakim Khan), ‘Alim was not murdered till the 
spring of 1232 (i.e. 1817, not 1816 as in Nalivkin); 
on the other hand Nalivkin himself in another 
passage (Russ, orig., p. 185; French transb, p. 228) 
puts the building of the chief mosque of Khokand 
by ‘Omar Khan in 1231 (1815/1816). The Russian 
interpreter Filipp Nazarow, who was in Khokand 
in the winter of 1813/1814, calls the ruler of 
Khokand Amir Walliami {Zapiski o niekotorlkh 
narodakh Sredniey Azie^, St. Petersburg 1821, p. 
50 sqq.). This is probably for fVali al-JVLami., not 
IVah Miyam., as in Klaproth, op. cit.., p. 43. 
The ruler at this time was only twenty-five years 
of age; this statement can only refer to ‘Omar, 
not to the much older ‘Alim; according to ‘Abd 
al-KarIm al-Bukhaii also (ed. Schefer, p. 102), this 
emba.ssy and the cause of it (the murder of the 
Khokand envoy by a Russian soldier in Petropaw- 
lowsk) both took place in the reign of ‘Omar Khan. 
•According to ‘.\bd al-Karim, p. 99, ‘Alim had al- 
ready been killed in 1224 (1809), which cannot be 
light, as we have a document of his dated Dju- 
mada I, 1225 (June tSio) {Protokoli Turk krugka, 
Lyub. ArlAi , iii. 165, sqf The change of ruler 
must therefore have taken place between i8to 
and 1813. 

In the oldest known document of his reign, dated 
1213 (1798/1799), 'Alim still regards himself as 
the representative of an un-named Khan ; later he 
appears as an independent ruler with the title 
Khan or Amir; after the conquest of Tashkend, 
his power was as great as that of the Amir of 
Bukhara. In ‘Omar’s reign in 1814 (so Nazarow; 
not so late as 1819, as in Nalivkin, Russ. orig. 
p. 110 ry. ; French transb, p. 134 ry.), the town 
of Turkestan with the parts of the Kirgiz steppes 
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belonging to it was incorporated in the kingdoni 
of Khokand. 'Omar thereupon took the title of 
Amir al-MusUmtn. There were several wars wiA 
Bukhara regarding the_ possession of Ura Tube in 
the reigns of both ‘Alim and ‘Omar. The town 
indeed remained a bone of contention between the 
two states right down to the Russian conquest. 
The memory of these hostilities is said still to survive 
in the children’s game “Ura Tube is mine” 
Nacionalnostey^ i., I 9 i 3 i P- t 95 )- 

‘Omar’s domestic policy was quite different from 
that of his predecessor. Like many other Central 
Asian ruleis ‘Alim had made up his mind to break 
the power of the Oabeg families and therefore 
surrounded himself with mercenary ^troops from 
the highlanders of Karategin, Darwaz and other 
lands {J'a^rlkh-i Shahrukhl, p. 42 -f?-)- The war | 
against the nobles was, as frequently elsewhere, 
combined with a war on the clergy, especially the 
dervish orders; the historians on this account des- 
cribe ‘Alim as a godless tyrant on the 

other hand they praise the piety and justness of 
‘Omar, who was put on the throne by ‘Alim s 
murderers. ‘Omar built the present chief mosque 
of Khokand, which is also used as a medrese and 
therefoie is known as Medrese-i Djanii' (picture in 
Fr. V. Schwarz, 'Turkestmi^ Freiburg i. B., 
p. 224). ‘Omar was also fond of poetry and wrote 
poems himself under the pseudonym {takhallus) 
Amir; verses by the Khan himself, his ofBcials 
and favourites were collected in a special antho- 
logy (afterwards printed) entitled Madjmu at aU 
Shu'-art by M. Hartmann in Mitt, dts Seminars 
f. Orient. Sprachen^ vii., Westas. Stud., p. 87 sqq. 
It was probably ‘Omar who founded the town of 
Shahr-i Kban (west of Andidjan) ; the great canal, 
led to it from the Kara Darya, Shahr-i Khan Sai, 
is now no versts (nearly 75 miles) long; the 
area watered by it is about 6.000 square miles. 
The irrigation of Farghana was completely altered 
by the excavation of this canal. 

‘Omar’s son and successor, Madali (properly 
Muhammad ‘All), was twelve at his accession (ac- 
cording to others fourteen). During the first half of 
his reign, the state of Khokand reached its greatest 
power and extent. In the south the districts of 
Karategin, Darwaz, and Kulab, which now belonged 
to Bukhara, were all conquered; in the north-east 
taxes were levied on the Kara Kirgiz, on the 
Great and on a part of the Central Horde of Kazak 
Kirgiz; the Khan’s representatives even appeared 
among the tribes of the Great Horde which led 
a nomadic life on the other side of the Hi [q.v.]. 
The rebellion of Khodja Djahangir in Kashgharia 
(1826), which received support from Khokand, 
met with no success; nevertheless the officers of 
the Khan were allowed by the Chinese govern- 
ment to collecj^ taxes in the “six towns” {altl 
shah))-. Aksu, Ush Turfan, Kashghar, Yangishahr, 
Yarkand and Khotaii. Like Khokand, where one 
of the largest raedreses bears the name of Madali 
Khan (picture in N. P. Ostroumow, Islamovieeiieniye.^ 
Tashkend 1914, p. 185), Tashkend attained con- 
siderable prosperity; from 1835 the Beglerbegi of 
Tashkend was given the administration of all the 
northern provinces of the kingdom; a memorial 
of this period is the great Beglerbegi Medrese 
(picture, op. cit.. p. 1S8). The excavation of the 
great Khte Harik canal in the region of Tashkend 
also belongs to this period {^ProtokoH Turk. Kruzka 
Lyub. ArMl.., iii- 175 )- 


In spite of the great extent of his kingdom, the 
authority of the Khan was not firmly estalilished ; 
his vicious life and cruel rule had aroused general 
discontent. Nasr Allah, Amir of Bukhara [q v ], is 
said to have been asked by people in Khokand 
itself to put an end to the rule of this blood- 
thirsty and godless tyrant. The Khokand army was 
completely defeated ; the capital itself was taken 
by the enemy (for the first time since the foundation 
of the kingdom); Madali was killed while trying 
to escape (1258 = 1842). The conquerors were 
driven out again in the same year and Shir All, 
a cousin of ‘Alim and ‘Omar, was placed on the 
throne; but down to the Russian conquest domestic 
peace was never restored for any length of time. 
The reigns of Shir ‘All (1842—1845) and his sons 
Khudayar (1845 — 1858 and 1865—1875) and 
Malla (1858—1862) and several short-lived rulers 
were a period of continual confusion and bloody 
fighting, notably between the Ozbegs of the Kipcak 
tribe and the “Sarts”, i. e. the native population. 
Khudayar, who was still a minor, was raised to 
the throne by Musulman Kul, the chief of the 
Kipcak; the Kipcak drove the Sarts out of their 
houses in the capital and took possession of the 
canals in the country ; the Sarts were only allowed 
the water necessary for their fields on payment of 
a fixed sum. In 1269 (1852) Musulman Kul was 
overthrown by Khudayar and put to death , the 
land again passed to the Sarts. Malta then relied 
on the support of the KipShk and restored to 
them the lands taken by the Sarts. Banished^ pre- 
tenders usually took refuge in BukharS. Under 
these circumstances Nasr Allah was able to advance 
as far as Khodjande in 1275 (1858), his successor, 
Muzaffar, in 1279 (1862) and again in 1282 (1865) 
to occupy Khokand itself.* The struggle against 
foes at home and abroad was waged with mediaeval 
cruelty. Madali’s father-in-law, Muhammad Sharif 
Atallk, governor of Tashkend, was bound to a 
horse’s tail by order of Khan Shir ‘Ali and dragged 
across the steppes; after the capture of Ura Tube 
by Khudayar in 1265 (1848) a tower of skulls 
[kelle-mindr) was erected of the heads of the enemy 
killed. 

In spite of all this, the kingdom retained its 
former extent down to the Russian conquest. The 
Russian troops had been in contact with the 
troops of the Khan of Khokand since 1850 on 
the upper course of the Sir Darya, about two 
hundred miles from the mouth and in the north- 
east since i860 between the Cu [q. v.] and Hi. 
All these regions were still under the governor 
of Tashkend, who was also responsible for the 
maintenance of agriculture; the governor Mirza 
Ahmad (1853 — 1858) is said to have carried out 
irrigation works from the town of Turkestan to 
the valley of the £u. It was only shortly before 
the Russian conquest in 1865 that Tashkend passed 
into the possession of the Amir of Bukhara. From 
1866 the kingdom of Khokand became limited to 
Farghana and remained nominally independent 
within the boundaries of the latter, even after the 
treaty with Russia in 1868. To this period belongs 
the digging of the Ulugh Nahr canal (Middendorf, 
Einblicke in das Fer^ana-Thal., St. Petersburg, 
1881, Appendix, p. xxi) and several buildings 
(the urda or palace of the Khan, frequently re- 
produced, e. g. in Fr. v. Schwarz, Turkestan.^ p. 
412, and better in W. Masalskiy, Turkestanskiy 
JCraiy St. Petersburg, 1913, p. 7 °* “tnd 703; the 
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Medrese Hakim Ayin and M. Sultan Murad Beg, 
built by the mother and the brother of the Khan, 
reproduced in M. Ostroumow, IslamoviedHniye^ 
p. 184) were erected at this time. 

After the deposition of Khan Khudayar by a 
popular rising and the new troubles thereby pro- 
voked, the remainder of the kingdom was incor- 
porated in Russia as the “territory of Farghana”. 
Khokand still continued to be the largest town 
(113,636 inhabitants, according to the census of 
1911) under Russian rule and the most important 
trading centre in the territory; the newly founded 
town of New Marghelan, later Skobelew, now 
called Farghana, was the residence of the governor. 
The last time Khokand played a part on the 
political stage was in 1917, when an “autonomous 
government of Turkestan” was formed there; in 
the next year the victory of the Red Army put 
an end to it. 

Bibliography. W. Nalivkin, Kraihaya 
Istoriya Kokandskago khanstva^ Kazan 1885; 
Review by N. V[eselowskiy] in Zapiski Vest. 
Old. R. Arkh. Obsju..^ i. 227 sq.\ V. P. Naliv- 
kine, Histoire du Khanat de Khokand.^ transl. 
by A. Dozon, Paris 1889; Review by V. R[osen] 
in Zapiski etc., iv. 126 sqq. On the sources see 
also V. Smirnow in Collections scientif. de I' Inst, 
des langues orient, etc. viii., Manuscrits turcs., 
St. Petersburg 1897, p. 150 sqq.\ W. Barthold 
in Zapiski etc., xi. 105 Jyy. ; xv. 218 sq.\ 272 
sqq.\ A. Z. Walidow, ibid., xxii. 303 ry., 310 
and 320. On the war of 1875 — 1876, see 
especially ; A. I. Bryanow, Na pasnyado FerganH., 
Nov!y Margelan, 1901, p. 15 — 70; N. P. Korftow, 
Samozvanei Pulatkhan {Ezegodnik Feganskoi 
Oblasti.^ i., ibid. 1902, p. 19 sqq. On the fighting 
of 1917 — 1918) N. Tyuryakulow, Kokandskaya 
Avtonomiya (Sbornik Statey v 4 godovshcinu 
sovietskoi vlasti v Turkestanie^ Tashkent 1922); 
also the newspaper Ulugh Turkistan., then pu- 
blished in Khokand. (W. Barthold) 

KHOLT. [See SHLOt]. 

KH OMAIR (Khumir). A people of northern 
Tunis. Khumiria has as its boundaries, to the north 
the MediteiTanean sea, to the west the Algerian 
frontier, to the south the Wadi Ghezala, a tributary 
of the Medjerda, to the east the country of the 
Nefza and the Chiahia. The area of this region 
is about 350 square miles. It is a country with a 
very hilly surface, occupied by a mountain mass 
stretching as far as Algeria. Although the average 
altitude hardly exceeds 3,000 feet, these heights 
cut by deep ravines and steep gorges, give to the 
country a very rugged aspect. Khumiria is for the 
natives “the mountain” par excellence, Djebel 
Djeballye. The sandstone formations which con- 
stitute nearly everywhere the subsoil are favour- 
able for arboriculture. The forests of cork-oak and 
of Zean-oak occupy here an area of a hundred 
thousand hectares. The rainfall here reaches 66 
inches a year. The water filtering through the 
sand-stone reappears on reaching the impenetrable 
marl as springs and flows towards the valley of 
the Medjerda and especially towards the Mediter- 
ranean. Agriculture can scarcely be practised except 
in the alluvial plains of Tabarka. Everywhere, 
besides, a border of dunes stretches between the 
coast and the forest, and partly arrests the waters 
coming from the interior. Deposits of zinc, of 
lead, and of iron have been recognised at dif- 
ferent points. 


The population of Khumiria is about 6,500 in- 
dividuals. The natives called Khumir or Khumair 
are divided into 4 tribes : Khumir of Tabarka, 
Atafta, Tadmaka, Sellul. The rearing of animals, 
oxen, sheep, and goats is their means of livelihood. 
Only those who live around Tabarka devote them- 
selves to agriculture. The women manufacture 
coarse cloth, and household utensils in common 
pottery. Lastly numbers of natives are employed 
by the administration for the exploitation of the 
forests of cork-oak. The Khumirs are settled, or 
half settled. They live in huts or gourbis of bran- 
ches, usually situated on the slopes of the moun- 
tains or in the neighbourhood of the river. Some 
of them have retained the use of tents. Near 
Tarbaka there is also a small colony of Zwawa, 
the descendants of Kabyls of the Bougie district, 
settled at this place in the xviith century by the 
Bey HamUda. They cultivate vegetables and fruit, 
live in stone houses, and enjoy a comfort much 
in excess of the other natives. The Europeans, 
who are few in number, are found in the centres 
of 'Am Draham [q.v.] and Tabarka [q.v.]. 

The Khumir may be regarded as the descen- 
dants of the Sanhadja, who occupied the northern 
coast of Tunis and of the province of Constantine 
at the time of the Muslim conquest. This primitive 
stock has been reinforced by other Berber elements, 
driven from the centre towards the north after the 
Hilali invasion, and finally mixed with Arab blood. 
In spite of their Berber origin, the Khumir have 
for a long time been arabicised. They have given 
up the use of the Berber language which has only 
left traces in their dialect and have given them- 
selves an Arab descent. They claim, indeed, as 
their ancestor, a certain Khmis b. Amor, of Arab 
origin, whose descendant Sidl '.\bd Allah b. DjemSl, is 
said to have established himself near 'Ain Draham. 
According to another tradition this personage is 
said to have attached himself to the tribe of the 
Hmir or Kmir, who at the time of the conquest, 
had passed from 'Irak into the extreme Maghrib, 
from which 'Abd Allah is said to have migrated 
into Tunis some centuries later. The different 
Khumir tribes are said to be descended from the 
sons of Sidl 'Abd Allah, whose “Marabout” is 
still at the present time the religious centre of 
this district. Twice a year in spring and in autumn, 
a much frequented Zerda is celebrated there. It 
has also been held that the l^umir had for a 
long time inhabited the south of the Regency 
under the confederation of the Shabbia, and that 
after the destruction of this confederation in the 
xviith century they fled for refuge into the moun- 
tains of the north. 

In the shelter of their forests and of their 
mountains, the IHiumir retained until the end of 
the nineteenth century an almost complete inde- 
pendence. Their political organization was very 
rudimentary. They did not possess Kadis and their 
disputes were brought before the djama'a. The 
tribes were often at strife with one another; they, 
however, sometimes formed federations to combat 
the populations of the valley of the Medjerda, or 
to resist the attacks of the Beys. The latter, under 
whom they nominally were, never could make them 
pay the taxes. Installed in the island of Tabarka, 
the soldiers and the officials of Tunis found them- 
selves forbidden access to the country. The Zwawa 
settled on the coast by Hamuda, m order to prevent 
the incursions of the mountaineers, were content 
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to receive the pay which was granted to them, 
but refrained from entering into conflict with their 
dangerous neighbours. The Khumir, on their side, 
lived mainly by brigandage at the expense of the 
Tunis tribes, or of the Algerian tribes of the 
frontier. The Beys of Tunis showed themselves 
powerless to put down these depredations. Acts of 
violence multiplied under the government of Mu- 
hammad al-Saddok. Thus the French government 
decided in 1881 themselves to punish the guilty 
ones. This was the origin of the Tunis expedition 
which aimed at the establishment of the French 
Protectorate. The operations against the Khumir 
were very brief. At the end of the month of 
April, 1881, a column from Algeria under the 
command of General Delebecque penetrated into 
Khiimiria from the west, while a detachment dis- 
embarked at Tabarka; on the Sth May the column 
occupied the marabout of Sidi 'Abd Allah b. 
Djemal and, on the 13‘h, "Ain Draham. By the 
end of the month the conquest of the Khumir 
was achieved. The construction of a fortified post 
at "Ain Draham assured the final pacification of 
the country. Since then the most complete tran- 
quillity has never ceased to reign, and Khumiria 
is to-day the region of Tunis where the fewest 
thefts and crimes of violence are committed. 

Bibliography. Pelissier, Descr. de la Re- 
genet dc Tunis, Paris 1853, ch. iii; Moulin, 
Notice sur It pays dcs Krvicmirs. Bull. Soc. de 
Geogr. de Paris, 1869; Playfair, Voyage au pays 
des Komdir, Revue africaine 1877; E. Desfosses, 
Etudes sur la Tunisie, Revue de Geogr., 1879; 
Querard et Boutineau, La Kroumirie et sa colo- 
nisation, Paris; de la Berge, En Tunisie. Rccit 
de I'expedition fran;aise, Paris 1881; A. Cher- 
bonneau, Details ethnogr. sur Us Kroumir ct 
les Ouchetas, Revue de Geogr., 1881; Mme de 
Voisins, i'n I'ran;ais chez les Kroumirs, Revue 
politique et litteraire, 1S81; Violard, La Tunisie 
dll Nord-Tunis, 1906. (G. Yver) 

KHORASAN (Country of the “using sun”, 
from khur “sun” and asan “rising”; P. Horn, 
Grundriss der iran. Etymologic, N®. 23; Grtindr. 
der iran. Fhilologie, vol. i., and part, p. 176; 
W'ls a Ramin, p. 1 19; cf. Yakut, r. ri. ; op- 
posed to khorbardn the “west”), a vast country 
to the east of Iran, comprising the lands situated 
to the south of the Amu-darya (Djihun) and to 
the north of the Hindu-kush (Paropamisus), but 
embracing also politically Ma-wara’ al-Nahr (Trans- 
oxiana) and Sidjistan (Sakastana). Under the Sa- 
sanids Khorasan, cla.ssified under the fourth clime, 
was part of Eranshahr; it was administered by a 
ispahbadll, who held the title pddhospdn and by 
four marzpan, each governing a fouith of the 
territory ; i . Merw-Shahadjan ; 2. Balkh and To- 
kharistan; 3. Herat, Bushandj, Badhaghls, Sidjistan ; 
4. Transoxiana (Ibn Khordadhbih, p. 18). This 
province yielded a revenue of 37 million dirhems. 
To the Arab geographers this country had for its 
boundaries on the east, Sidjistan and India (in- 
cluding Wakhkhan), on the west the desert of 
the Ghuzz and Djurdjan; on the north Transoxiana 
( 11 a war.a’ al-Nahr) and on the south-(west) the 
desert of Persia, and the canton of the Kumis 
('Irak-'adjami). The principal towns were: Naisa- 
bur, "Merw-Shahadjan, Herat, Balkh; other towns: 
Tus, Nasa, Abiward, Sarakhs, Asfizar, Badhaghls, 
Djuzadjan, Bamiyan; Ghaidjistan and T okharistan 
were also included amongst them. At the present 


time the province of this name includes less than 
half of ancient Khorasan; the rest of the country, 
to the east of a line starting from Sarakhs in the 
north and running directly to the south and passing 
half way between Meshhed and Plerat, belongs to 
Afghanistan ; the region which extends from Merw 
to the Oxus is Russian territory. Meshhed has re- 
mained the capital of this shrunken province. The 
chain of mountains which runs along the southern 
border is from 11,000 to 13,000 feet high. Water 
is scarce in this province. The country offers the 
appearance of a group of oases, watered by inter- 
mittent rivers and by wells situated along their sub- 
terranean course. The population is sparse and mixed. 

At the time of the Muslim conquest Herat, 
EadJsaghls and Busheng were put under the au- 
thority of a chief whom Baladhurl (p. 405, i, 12) 
calls ^Azim “the great”. Herat in particular was 
in the territory of the Ephtalite Huns {L/aital, 
Baladhurl, p. 403, iSi Tabari, I, 2885) so that 
the last Persian territory to the north was marked 
by the town of Marw al-rudh, under the command 
of a Marzbdn called Badham. In the year 31 
(651 — 652) an army, which set out from Ears 
and from Khuzistan, and was put under the orders 
of Dahhak b. Kais whose surname was al-Ahnaf, 
by the command of "Abdallah b. "Amir b. Kuraiz, 
invaded Khorasan by way of Fahla (Pahlaw whence 
the Parthians originally came), conquered Tokharis- 
tan and brought about the capitulation of the inhabi- 
tants of Balkh (cf. Sebeos, p. 137). According to Ibn 
Kutaiba (Mulcaddasi, p. 293), the inhabitants of 
this province were converted very quickly to Is- 
lam; at all times arrogant and unruly, they often 
rebelled against the central authority. During the 
civil war between "jMi and Mu'awiya, the Arabs 
were driven from Kaisabur (Tabari, i. 3 ^ 49 , 335 °! 
Baladhuri, p. 408) and the Chinese installed a 
Turk as governor of Tokharistan; "-Mi sent Khu- 
laid b. Ka^s in 37 (657) to bring the inhabitants 
of Naisabiir to submission (Dinawari, p. 163). 

As soon as Mu'awiya was the undisputed master 
of the Empire, he appointed "Abdallah b. 'Amir 
b. Karaiz governor of Basia and bade him reconquer 
Khorasan ; the latter in the year 42 (662) named 
Kais b. al-Haitham as his lieutenant, but in the 
year 43 (663) he sent "Abd al-Rahman b. Samura, 
who had already governed Sidjistan under the 
Caliph 'Othman, to reconquer BaljA and Kabul. 
The first of these two towns was retaken in the 
year 51 (671) by al-Rabi' b. Ziyad. In the year 
90 (708) the Tarkhan Naizak of Badhaghls re- 
belled, took the yabghu idia bgh u) of TolAaristan 
prisoner but in the following year was conquered 
by Kutaiba b. Muslim and put to death. 

It was in Khorasan that Abu Muslim and the 
"Abbasid propaganda recruited the troops which 
overthrew the caliphate of the Oraayyads. A hadith, 
without doubt made up after the event, claims 
that the Prophet declared ; “When you see the 
black flags coming from Khorasan, go to tn®®^ 
them, for in their midst you will find the Mahdi 
(Mutahhar b. Tahir al-MakdisI, Zfz're de la Creation, 
ed. Huart, ii. 156). An attempt was made to find 
in this an indication of the coming of the resur- 
rection; but even by the time of this author it 
was explained by the revolt of Abu Muslim {pp. 
cit; ii. 157). The internal disputes between the 
insurgent Arabs had for a long time fomented 
disorder; the Azd representing the Yemenites, the 
Tamlm and the "Abd al-Kais of the race of Modar 
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fought for supremacy; the first seemed to triumph 
with the family of al-Muhallab, which remained 
for a long time in power. Nasr b. Saiyar had 
called the attention of the Damascus caliph to 
the '^Abbasid movement without obtaining re- 
inforcements. When Abu Muslim, gathering around 
him the Shifts, established a camp not far from 
Merw, he was then able to intervene success- 
fully in the battle fought by Nasr in the streets 
of this town against Ibn al-KarmanI and to put 
Nasr to flight (130=748). The whole country 
was soon afterwards conquered. 

Khorasan really recovered its independence with 
the foundation of the Tahirid dynasty by Tahir b. 
al-Husain, nominated in 205 (820) governor of 
the eastern regions by the Caliph al-Ma^mun. It 
was joined to his possessions in Sidjistan by 'Arar 
b. al-Laith al-SafifSr in 283 (896), then it wms 
annexed to Transoxiana by Isma'il al-Samani in 
287 (900); it was occupied by the Sultan Mahmud 
b. Subuk-t.ikln al-Ghaznawi in 384 (994). To- 
ghrilbek the Seldju^ seized NaisabUr in 429 
(1037) but the inhabitants revolted in 430 (1038) 
while the Sultan Mas'ud reconquered Khorasan, 
but only for a short time, because Toghrilbek 
finally conquered the Ghaznawid sultan in the 
following year. On the death of the Sultan Sandjar 
in 552 (1157) the Ghuzz recommenced their in- 
cursions and devastated anew the country, a part 
of which recognised the authority of Albeh al- 
Mo’aiyad, the slave of Sandjar [q. v.]. Anarchy 
and brigandage favoured the expeditions of the 
Khwsrizmshah and of the Ghurids, and the country 
finally remained in the hands of the former. The 
conquests of Cinghiz-I^an completely destroyed 
their independence in 617 (1220). 

At the death of the Mongol lOian Abu Sa'id 
in 736 (1320), Khorasan saw the dynasties of the 
Kert and the Serbedar [q. v.] give a certain life 
to the country up to the time of the campaigns 
of Timur (783 = 1381). It was the centre of the 
empire of his son Shah-Rukh. Shaibek-Khan Ozbek 
conquered it in 913 (1507) after disputing its 
possession with Shah Isma'il 1 . With the exception 
of NaisabUr and of Meshhed, it was incorporated 
into Afghanistan by Ahmad Shah Abdall after the 
death of Nadir-Shah about the year 1160 (1747). 
In 1249 (1833) Kamran defended Herat against 
Abbas Mirza, the son of Fath 'All Shah, who 
was supported by Russia and concluded with 
England, who had sent an expeditionary force to 
occupy the chief towns of Afghanistan, a treaty 
which was signed by Lieutenant Pottinger. In this 
treaty he recognised the sovereignty of Shah Shudja' 
[q. V.]. From this time Khorasan has remained in 
two sections, the boundary of which starts from 
the Harl-rud at Sarakhs and runs from the north 
to the south, on the east side of the Persian 
province of Sidjistan as far as I.ake Hamun. 

Bibliogr aphv. Yakut, Mu^djam^ ed. Wu- 
stenfeld, ii. 409; Barbier de Meynard. Did. de 
la Perse., p. 197; J. Marquart, Eransahr., p_. 47 
sgg. (not in the index); Fr. Spiegel, Eran. 
Alterthumskunde^ i. 28 sgg. ; Hamd Allah Mus- 
tawfl, Nuzhat al-Eulub, ed. Le Strange, p. 147 
; Istakhrl, B. G. A., i. 253 sgg. \ Ibn-Hawkal, 
B. G. ii. 308 sgg.\ Mukaddasi, B. G. A., hi. 293 ! 
sgg.', Mehren, Cosmografhie, 310; Abu T-Fida', 
Takwtm, ed. Reinaud 441 ; Muhammad Hasan 
Kjian Sani' al-Dawla, Matla" al-Shanis, in Persian, 
Teheran 1301. (Cl. Huart) 


KH ORASAN (BanU), a Tunisian dynasty. 
The establishment of the BanU Khorasan in Tunis 
was a consequence of the Hilali invasion. Irritated 
because the Zirid Sultan al-Mu'izz did not protect 
them against the brigandage of the Arabs, the in- 
habitants of Tunis in 45 1 (1059) asked theHammadid 
sovereign of al-Kal'a to send them a governor. This 
prince chose for this office 'Abd al-Hakk b. 'Abd 
al-'AzIz b. Khorasan, a personage originally from 
Tunis according to certain authors, but belonging, 
according to Ibn KhaldUn. to a Sanhadji tribe. 
'Abd al-Hal:k gained the support of the inhabitants 
by his good administration, and succeeded in put- 
ting an end to the plunderings of the Arabs by 
signing a treaty with them. But he had to fight 
the Zirids who wished to recover Tunis. Besieged 
by Tamim b. al-Mu'izz, he was forced to recognise 
him as sovereign. On his death (488 = 1095) 
power passed to his son, 'Abd al-'Aziz, and after 
him to his grandson, Ahmad. This prince was, 
according to Ibn Khaldun, the most notable repre- 
sentative of his dynasty. He put to death his uncle 
Isma'il, got rid of the council of shaikhs, which 
'Abd al-Hakk had associated with him in the 
government, and ruled as an absolute monarch. 
He surrounded Tunis by a fortified wall, and con- 
cluded a treaty with the Arabs, to ensure the pro- 
visioning of the town and the security of travellers. 
He constructed for himself a palace and surrounded 
himself by men of letters. The Zirids, however, 
had not disarmed. They supported Muhriz b. 
Ziyad, the chief of the Arabs, who were installed 
in the ruins of Carthage, which Ahmad had at- 
tacked and obliged the governor of Tunis to sub- 
mit to their demands (510=1116/1117). Four 
years later the HammSdids, not wishing to allow 
their authority to be lessened for the benefit of 
the Zirids, came in their turn to besiege Tunis. 
Ahmad saw himself forced to recognise the so- 
vereignty of the Sultan of Bougie. He kept, however, 
the government until 522 (1128). At this time 
he was deprived of power, imprisoned at Bougie 
and replaced by a Hammadid official. After an 
interval of twenty years, the Tunisians having 
expelled their governor, the Banu Khorasan regained 
their power. 'Abd Allah b. 'Abd al-'AzIz Was 
chosen by them as Amir (543 = 1148/1149). He 
died in 552 (1157) while the Almohads besieged 
the town. His nephew 'Ali b. Ahmad replaced 
him, but at the end of five months, had to 
capitulate and make his submission to 'Abd al- 
Mu’min. Sent to Marrakesh with all his family, 
he died during the journey. 

Bibliography. Ibn 'Adhari, al-Baydn al- 
Mugrib, ed. Dozy, ii. 324 sgg., transl. Fagnan, 
i. 474 sgg.', Ibn Khaldun, dlisl. dcs Berb'eres, 
ed. de Slane, i. 205 infra, 207, 209, 210-212, 
transl. ii. 22, 25, 27, 29 — 32; G. Margais, Les 
Arabes en Berberie du XP au XlVe si'ecle, Con- 
stantine — Paris 1913, chap. ii. (G. YvER) 
KHORSABAD. the n ame of a place noted 
for its Assyrian excavations, situated on the 
plain to the northeast of Mosul, at a dis- 
tance of 12 miles (5 hours by caravan) from the 
town and eight miles from the Tigris at the south 
west of the foot of the Djabal Maklub, and on the 
left bank of the Khawser. At this place the village 
of Khorsabad was situated in the year 1843; in- 
habited by the Shabak [q. v.] it wa-, the village that 
Botta, the first explorer bought, and transplanted 
the inhabitants to another place in the plain, so that 
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he might be able to begin excavating. IGiorsabad 
is mentioned by Yakut as Khurustabad, a village 
with good irrigation. The form given by Ya^ut 
would seem to be in opposition to the derivation 
from Khosruabad, which is supported by Oppen- 
heim. Yakut mentions in this neighbourhood a 
town in ruins, which he calls Sar'un, a dependency 
of Nainawa (Nineveh) where it was believed treasures 
were to be found. Sar'un ought very probably to 
be corrected to Sarghun, the form under which 
the name of the Assyrian king Sargon II (who 
died in 705 B. C.), the founder of this Assyrian 
capital, has survived. 

The village was situated on the highest suinmit 
of a group of artificial mounds. The excavations 
were begun in 1843 by Botta, French Consul at 
Mosul, and were continued and completed from 
1851 — 1855 by Place. The Assyrian town, Dur- 
Sharrukin, was in the shape of a rectangular 
parallelogram with corners facing the four points 
of the compass. The palace of Sargon was on the 
southwest side, and the great temple was built 
on both sides of the northwest wall of the town. 
The antiquities which were discovered were trans- 
ported to the Musee du Louvre in Paris. 

Bib liography. Yakut, ed. \Vu- 

stenfeld, ii. 422, iii. 382 ; Ritter, Erdkunde^ xi. 
241; V. Cuinet, La Turtjme d'Asie, ii. 81 1; 
von Oppenheim, Vom Mittelmeir uitn Persischen 
Golf^ Berlin 1900, ii. 180 sqq.\ Victor Place, 
Ninive et VAssyrie^ avec des essais de restauration 
par F. Thomas^ Paris 1866 — 1869, i. 1 1, 12. 

(J. H. Kramers) 

KHOSRAW. [See khosrew, khusraw, lojus- 
RC, kisra.] 

KHOSREW. Molla, a famous Ottoman 
jurist, whose real name was Mehmed b. Fira- 
murz b. ‘^Ali. M. lOiosrew according to one state- 
ment was of Turkoman (tribe of Warsa^) descent 
and born in the village of Karghln (half way 
between Siwas and Tokat), according to others, 
however, he was of “Frankish'’ descent and the 
son of a “French” nobleman who had adopted 
Islam. According to SaM al-Din his father was of 
Romaic i^Ruvi) descent. Khosrew became a pupil 
of the famous disciple of TaftazanI, Burhan al-Din 
Haidar of Herat (cf. Jslam^ xi. 61 and Sa'd al- 
Din, al-Tawdrikh^ ii. 430), and received 

a teaching post in the Shah Malik medrese in 
Adrianople; in 848 (1444) he became kadi of 
Adrianople and later Kadl-'asker of Rumelia. On 
the death of Khidr Beg [q. v.], the first kadi of 
Constantinople, he succeeded him and was at the 
same time muderris at the Aya Sofia. Feeling 
hurt at Molla Kurani [q. v.] being promoted over 
him, he went to Brusa in 867 (1462) and built 
a medrese there. In 874 (1469) he returned to 
Stambul by command of the Sultan, became Shaikh 
al-Islam and died there in 885 (1480). His body 
was taken to Brusa and buried in the court of 
the mosque founded by him. He also founded a 
mosque in Stambul, which bears his name (cf. 
Hafiz Husetn, Hadlkat al-DpawamP^ i. 201; J. von 
Hammer, G. 0 . A’., ix. 87, N“. 428). 

Molla Khosrew wtxs a celebrated jurist, many 
of whose pupils became famous in after life. He 
also attained a wide reputation as an author. His 
two most important works are the often annotated 
Durar al-Hukkdm ft Shark Ghurar al-Ahkam 
on the principles of legal practice, written in 
877 — 883=: 1473 — 1477 (printed Cairo 1294 and 


I805) ^ dogmatic work Mi> kat al-lPusul ft 

’■Ilm a/- (printed Cairo 1262 and Stambul 1304). 
On others works by him cf. J. von Hammer, 

G. 0 . A’., ii. 589 sq. and Brockelmann, G. A. A., 
i. 226 sq. _ , J- 1 

Bibliography. Tashkopruzade-Madjdi , 
Shakaik al-mt'tnaniya^ i. 135 — 139 ! al-Din, 
Ta'di al- Tawarlkh, ii. 462—465 i Ewliya, Seyahet- 
name, ii. 53; Travels, ed. J. v. Hammer, 11. I, 
p. 27; al-Seiyid IsmahT Beligh Brusewl, Guldesk-t 
Riydd-i, ^Irfan, Brusa 1302, 9. 258177.; Sidiill-i 
^othtiiam, ii. 271 sq.\ '■Ilmlys Salnamest,^ Stambul 
1334, p. 328 sqq. (with specimens of his work) ; 
Brusall Mehmed Tahir, ^Othmdnli _ M'u\llifleri, 
Stambul 1333, P- 292 sq. (with indication of 
some autogiaphs); Brockelmann, G. A. Z.., ii. 

226 227. (Franz Babinger) 

KHOSREW BEG, also called GhazI Khosrew, 

Ottoman governor ofBosni a. 

Khosrew was the son of the governor of Bosnia 
(869/870), later of Skutari (Albania)^Nasuh Beg, 
who had married a daughter of Bayezid II in 
894(1489) (cf. Die altosnian. anonynien Chroniken^ 
ed. by F. Giese, Breslau 1922, p. 122, 5, 1 . col.; 
cf. also J. V. Hammer, G.O.R., ii. 302, and 
'^othmam^ iii. 555 , s. v. Nasuh Beg). He is there- 
fore sometimes called SultSnzade. Thanks to 
his connections, Khosrew Beg was appointed go- 
vernor of Bosnia at quite an early age in. 9^4 
(1518) and then transferred in 927 (1521) 
same capacity first to Skutari (Albania), later to 
Semendria (Smederovo, Serbia). In 932 (iS^S) 
Khosrew returned to Bosnia, was later temporarily 
disgraced, dismissed, but restored again to office. 
He lived in Sarajevo [q.v.] where he died in 948 
(1541/1542) and was buried in the mosque built 
by him in 937 (1530). One of GhazI IGjosrew's 
sons was called Mahmud. 

GhazI Khosrew Beg attained fame for his numerous 
conquests in the frontier lands of Turkey, notably 
in Bosnia; but he also ravaged Hungarian territory 
with his raiding parties (cf. J. von Hammer, 
G.O.R.^ iii. 189), when he plundered and occu- 
pied the country round Eszek and Pozega. Ewliya 
Oelebi gives the number of his conquests as 1 70 
fortresses, no doubt with the usual exaggeration. 
GhazI Khosrew however is still more famous, 
especially in his own district, for his rich en- 
dowments which Ewliya Celebi probably with 
less exaggeration puts at 300. In Serajevo alone 
his charitable foundations are very numerous. 
Besides the mosque which bears his name, he built 
opposite it a medrese, also baths for men and 
women and a bezestan with 90 roofed shops, a 
iaskhi-khan with 60 roofed store-rooms. In a foun- 
dation grant (wakfname) of the year 938 (l 53 *) 
the various foundations are detailed. The property 
which Khosrew left for the maintenance of his 
buildings and for public kitchens was enormous. 
In money, gold and silver vessels and jewels alone, 
it amounted to 3,000,000 dirhems, an enormous 
sum for those days, which although the foundation 
has been reduced in course of time to less than 
a quarter of its former size, still yielded an an- 
nual income of £ 2,500 a few decades ago. The 
* estates and the house-property of the endowment 
still exist. Khosrew Beg therefore created for him- 
self in Bosnia a permanent memorial of gratitude 
and remembrance in the hearts of the people, 
who everywhere revere him as a saint and great 
benefactor. 
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Bibliography. Ewliya, Seyahttname.^ v. 
441 ; Wissenschaftliche Mitteilungen ans Bosnien.^ 
i., Wien 1893, 503 C. v. Peez, Die otto- 
namischen Statthalter von Bosnien (ibid., ii. 344 
jyy.), based on the Salnarne of Bosnia for 1295, 
gives the tenues of office by Khosrew Beg as 
924/927 and 938/949 and his successor Hasan 
or Mikhalzade [q. v.] Mehmed. — The splendid 
letter of renewal, yards long i^Mukarrer-name) 
of Sultan Osman II for the foundations of Ghazi 
IHiosrew Beg dated Dhu ’ 1 -Ka'de 1027 (1618/ 
1619) is in the Sachsische Landesbibliothek in 
Dresden (cf. H. O. Fleischer, Catalogns codd. 
mss. orr..^ Leipzig 1831, p. 47, N”. 320, 2) and 
still awaits editing and publication ; RiPat, Daw- 
hat al-Mashd'ikh., Stambul, n. d., p. 8 sq. 

(Franz Babinger) 

KH OST. There are two places of this name in 
Afghanistan. One is in the Oxus basin, near 
Andarab, in what is now called Afghan Turkistan, 
and is on the borders of Badakhshan. It lies S.E. 
of Balkh, S.S.E. of Haibak, N. of Kabul and 
Carlkar, and at the back of (i.e. north ofj the 
the Hindu Kush mountains. The place seems little 
known, and is seldom marked on the maps, but 
was of importance in old times. Yakut (Barbier 
de Meynard’s translation) calls it “le chef lieu 
d’un petit pays fertile et boisd”, and it is several 
times mentioned in Babur's Memoirs. He spells it 
Khv'ast, and it seems to be identical with the 
Khust of KazwInI and the Khasljt of other writers. 
In S. Zain’s translation of Babur's “Memoirs” it 
is called Khost-i Badakhshan. Two of Babur’s 
daughters were born at IHiost, one of his chief 
wife Maham, and the other of Dildar Begam. 
Evidently Maham was closely connected with Khost. 
Her brother Muhammad 'All Taghai was a Mlrza- 
zada of Khost, and Bayazid Biyat in his Memoirs, 
called the TartWi Humdyun (I. O. MS. No. 223 
of Ethe, p. 26a), mentions that HumayDn (Maham’s 
son) visited his maternal grandparents at Khost. 
We also find Babur making special mention of the 
place when sending presents from India (see the 
Tabakat-i Bdburt of his ecclesiastical judge S. Zain, 
who notices that the people of IHiost were dis- 
tinguished for piety). This seems to point to Ma- 
ham’s family, for she was descended from the famous 
saint Ahmad Djam. Yakut says that Khost was 
the birthplace of an early traditionist (Barbier de 
Meynard, p. 2 1 9). Ibn Battuta also speaks of the 
many cells of religions in the Hindu Khush. It 
is probable that IHiost has been ruined by the 
Turcomans and Uzbegs. For references to Khost 
see Guy I.e Strange, The Lands of the Eastern 
Caliphate., p. 410 and 417, Tarikh-i Rashidi, trans- 
lation, p. 103 and note, Vambery’s Shaibamndme., 
Canto 63, p. 360, and Khwafi Khan, i. 61 5, where 
there is an account of Djagat Singh and his Radjputs 
gaining a victory over the Uzbegs at Khost, and 
of their erecting a wooden fort there, as timber 
was plentiful. See also Badshahnama., ii. 463 ; the 
year was 1645 (1055 A.H.). 

The other Khost is a valley in the S.S.E. 
of Afghanistan, and borders on the Peshawar 
district. The inhabitants are warlike and have given 
trouble by making raids into British territory. See 
Raverty’s Notes on Afghanistan^ p. 75; Clement 
Markham in Proceed. Gtog. Society for 1879, p. 49; 
the Official Report of the Second Afghan IVar., 
London 1908, and The Tinus of March 28, 1914. 

There is a third !^ost in Balocistan, 35 


m. E. of Quetta, which is the seat of a coalfield 
(^Imperial Gazetteer of India., iii. 138 and vi. 306). 
Kh'va.st in Persian means an island, and so may 
have the same import as Andaiab. 

(H. Beveridge) 

KH OTAN. a town in Chinese Turkestan. 
In the oldest Chinese records (from the z'sd cent. 
A. D.) the town is called Yu-tien for Yotkanj this 
is the name still given to the ruins of the pre- 
Muhammadan town, the most eastern part of which 
lies 5 miles west of the modern town. Later the 
name is written K'iu-tan and Ho-tan (cf. E. Cha- 
I vannes , Documents sur les Toukine [ T urcs'\ oc- 
cidentaux., St. Petersburg 1 903, p. 125). The Indian 
name Kustana or Kustanaka “breast of the earth” in 
Chinese transcription Kiu-sa-tan-na is explained by 
Sir Aurel Stein, Sand-buried Ruins of Khotan., 1903, 
p. 402, as a learned etymology of the native name. 
On the ruined site of Yotkan and its surroundings 
cf. especially M. A. Stein, Ancient Khotan., 1907, 
p. 190 sqq. As Stein shows, old Buddhist places of 
worship are now reverenced as the tombs of 
Muslim saints. The oldest dated Buddhist monument 
found by Stein is of the year 269 A. D. {Sand- 
buried Ruins., p. 405); but Buddhism must have 
been disseminated in Khotan much earlier. The 
oldest documents and writings are in an Indian 
dialect in which Stein now, in contradiction to his 
earlier opinion, sees not the language of the native 
population but a literary language which arose 
under the influence of Indo-Scythic dominion (M. 
A. Stein, Ruins of Desert Cathay., 1912, i. 290 jy., 
386 sql). Later we find instead of this in Khotan 
and east of it the native Aryan language called 
“language II” by E. Leumann, which is Iranian 
in grammatical structure but has a vocabulary 
much influenced by Sanskrit, cf. Z. D. M. C., Ixi. 
648 sqq. and especially E. Leumann, Zur nord- 
arischen Sprache und Liiteratur., Strassburg 1912, 
p. 29 (the language seems “an almost indianised 
Iianian just as English is a romanised Germanic”); 
whether this language had already been driven 
out by Turkish in pre-Muhammadan times, is not 
certain. In contrast to Kashghar and the northern 
part of the modern Chinese Turkestan, Khotan is 
not mentioned in the Hudud al-Alam (MS. of 
the Asiat. Mus., f. 1412) in the description of 
Turkish tribes and their lands, but under China; 
the town was in the frontier-land between China 
and Tibet and was under the rule of a separate 
prince who called himself “suzerain of the Turks 
and Tibetans” ('aj<m al-tark wa T-tubut). On the 
other hand according to Gardizt (in Barthold, Otcet 
0 piezdkH z' Srednayuyu Aztyu, p. 94) the town 
of Kai (?) fifteen days’ journey from Khotan on 
the road to China was under the rule of the 
(Turkish) Tughuzghuz. According to Gardizt the 
people of lOrotan were Buddhists but he also 
mentions a Muslim cemetery north of Khotan and 
two Christian churches in the town itself (neither 
Christian nor Manichaean relics have so far been 
found in the ruins). 

Islam spread much later in IGiotan than in 
Kashghar and was brought thither by force of arms. 
Ibn al-.Athir gives as the conqueror of Khotan 
Kad!r IHian Yusuf who died in 423 (1032) of 
whom we have coins struck in Kashghar and 
Yarkand from the year 404 (1013 — 1014) (A. Mar- 
kow, Inventarniy Katalog etc., p. 192 sq.) Khotan 
like Kashghar was later under the rule of the 
Ilek-Khans (cf. above, ii , p. 465) and the Kara 
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lOiitai (ii., p. 738); on the conquest of the country 
by Kiicliik, the ruler of the Naiman and the per- 
secution of Islam instituted by him, see ii., p. 739. 
According to DjuwainI Diihan Gtisha^ 

ed. Mirza Muh. KazwInI, i. 49 and 52 ryy.) he 
had the Imam ^Ala al-Din Hjotani nailed to the 
door of his medrcse. Nothing was known of this 
martyr by the time of Haidar Mirza (cf. ii., p. 
232 ry.); his tomb was also unknown ( Ta^rikh-i 
Rasjudl^ transl. E. D. Ross, p. 298). Theie vras 
therefore no native historical tradition in Khotan ; 
the references to Khotan in the Arabic and Per- 
sian geographical works are extremely scanty; even 
the site is wrongly given by Sam'anI (D. S. Mar- 
goliouth, Gibb Mem. Series, f. 1898) and by Yakut 
(ii. 403) who follows him. 

In the xiiith century Khotan according to Marco 
Polo (ed. Yule-Cordier, i. 188 ryy.) was under the 
rule of the Emperor of China, not like Yarkand 
under the rule of prince Kaidu (cf. above, i., p. 
848). ^otan later seems to have regularly shared 
the political history of Kashghar and other towns 
of this region, belonged like Kashghar in the 
xviiith century to the state of the Khodja’s (saints), 
had to submit to Kalmuck and later to Chinese 
rule, after the events of 1280 (1863 — 1864) to 
the rule of the invader Ya'kub Beg and returned 
after his death (1877) to its allegiance to China. On 
a history composed in IGjotan quite recently (fi- 
nished on i8>h Sha'ban 1311= Feb. 24, 1894) 
dealing with events since 1280 (1863) cf. BtilUtin 
de VAcad.^ etc., 1921, p. 209; and see also the 
section on the l^odja of I^otan in the Ta'rihh-i 
Enemye^ ed. Pontusow, p. X(>\ sqq. 

In the modern town the silk industiy, much 
cultivated here from the earliest times, still sur- 
vives. The number of inhabitants is very variously 
given; according to Kornilow, Kashgariya^ Tash- 
kent 1903, p. 275 only: 15,000; according to G. 
and P. Sykes, Through deserts and oases of Cen- 
tral Asia^ London 1920, p. 246 : 50,000. 

Bibliography. In addition to the works 
mentioned in the text see more especially: E. 
Bretschneider, Med. Researches from Eastern 
Asiatic Sources^ ii. 47 ryy., 246 jyy.; M. Hart- 
mann, Chinesisch-Turkestan ^ Halle 1908, p. 
93 -f?- — On the rule of saints in Islam and 
the relation of Khotan to this see M. Hartmann, 
Der islamische Orient.^ Berlin 1905, i., p. 195 
sqq. and index. (W. Barthold) 

KHUBAIB B. “^AdI al-AnsarI, one of the 
first martyrs of Islam. The main features of his 
story common to all versions are as follows: After 
the battle of L'hud (on the chronology see below) a 
small body of ten of the Prophet’s followers was 
spied out and surrounded betw’een Mecca .and 
'Usfan by 100 (or 200) Lihyanis who belonged to 
the Hutlhail. The leader of the hard-pressed little 
band, 'Asim b. Thabit al-Ansari (according to 
others the leader was al-Marthad), proudly refused 
to yield. He and six others were killed whereupon 
Khubaib, Zaid b. al-Dathina and a third sur- 
rendeied; the latter fell a victim to his stubbornness 
and the two former were taken to Mecca and sold. 
Khubaib fell into the hands of the Banu ’I-Harith 
b. 'Amir b. Nawfal b. ‘'.Abd Manaf who on the 
expiry of the sacied period took him out of the 
Haram to al-Tan'im, bound him to a stake and 
killed him with lances (sabran) in revenge for al- 
Harith whom Khubaib had killed in the battle 
of Badr. Before he was tied to the stake, Khubaib 


asked for time to perform two raka^a’s which was 
sssunna for martyrs, comparable to the la.st prayer 
of Christian martyrs. Khubaib is said to have 
recited turn verses at the stake to the effect tiiat 
he as a Muslim martyr cared nothing about the 
treatment of his body as Allah was able to bestow 
his blessing even upon his .severed members. Kunut 
formultie uttered by him besides these verses have 
also been handed down in which he appealed to 
Allah for vengeance on his enemies. Those present 
are said to have shown great trepidation at this 
curse of the dying man; it is related that Abu 
Sufyan hurriedly pressed the little Mu'awiya to 
the ground to protect him from the consequences 
of the ill-omened words; and Sa'ld b. '^Amir used 
to fall into long swoons whenever he thought 
of the scene. 

K comparison of the accounts shows discrepan- 
cies and idealising features. Before his death 'Asim 
prayed to Allah asking him to communicate news 
of the event to his Prophet in Medina, which 
actually happened. His corpse was protected by 
a swarm of bees so that the enemy could not 
reach it and later it was carried away by a deluge 
of rain. According to al-Wakidi, p. 155 i however, 
Muhammad received news of the event at the 
same time as that of Bi’r Ma'una; and according 
to Ibn Hisham, p. 641, it was not “^Asim but 
Khubaib. who prayed to Allah asking him to 
cause Muhammad to be informed. — According 
to al-Zuhr! and '’Urwa (see the latter’s brief ac- 
count in al-W 5 kidI, p. 156) the ten men were 
sent out as a sarlya to spy upon the Meccans; 
according to Ibn Hisham , p. 638, al-Wakidi, 
p. 157 and Ibn Sa'd, ii/i. 39 sq.\ lll/ii. 33 sq. 
ten teachers of religion, who were on their way 
to a tribe to instruct them, were treacherously 
placed at the mercy of the enemy by their guides. 
This story is too much like that which has been 
woven round the drama of BFr Ma'una, which 
happened at the same time. Al-WakidI tells us 
under the year 6 A. H. that Khubaib was not yet 
at that time a prisoner among the Meccans (p. 
227). The only certain chronological statement 
that can be made is that the event took place 
after the battle of Uhud as '^Asim fought there. 
In the official 5 ira, the incident is recorded under 
the name Yawm al-Ratiji' and put by Ibn Hisham 
in the year 3 and by al-Wakidi in 4 A. H. 

The figure of the protomartyr Khubaib lent itself 
readily to embellishment. The daughter of al- 
Harith (according to others Mawyis, a client of 
Hudjair b. Abi Ihab) in w'hose house he was 
kept a prisoner, saw him one day eating grapes, 
although these could not possibly be obtained in 
Mecca. — When his martyrdom approached, he 
asked for a knife with which to remove the hair 
on his privy parts (as was usual in such cases); 
the woman sent a little boy with it to him, but 
became terrified at the thought of his possible 
revenge; when IHiubaib noticed her terror, he 
calmed her with the assurance that no such cruelty 
need be feared from him. — The verses above 
mentioned, which he is said to have uttered at 
the stake have grown in Ibn Hisham to a whole 
poem. The same author (p. 644 sqql) gives the la- 
ments for him. For how his corpse was taken from 
the Kuraish and swallowed up by the earth, see 
Tabari, i. 1436 = /ra 3 a, i. 862. 

B ib Ho gap h y\ al-Zuhri’s or AbU Huraira’s 

tradition in Ahmad b. Hanbal, Musnad., ii. 294 
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j-jT., 310^7. and in al-Bukhari, DJ-Uiad^ B. 170; 
Ibn Ishak’s version, p. 638 sgg.^ goes back to 
‘Asim b. ‘Umar b. Katada; al-Wakidi, transl. 
Wellhausen, p. 156 sqq. (cf. 226 sq.) compiled 
the whole story from various sources; Ibn Sa'd, 
Kitab al~Tabakat ^ ed. Horovitz, ii/i, 39 sq. \ ed. 
Sachau, m/ii. 33^7.; al-DiyarbekrI, 'I d'rtkh al- 
Khaniis. Cairo 1203, i. 454 ryy. ; Ibn Hadjar, 
Isaba^ i. 860 sqq.\ Ibn al-AthIr, Usd al-Ghdba^ 
ii. Ill sqq . ; Caetani, Annali deW Isldm.^ Anno 
4, § 7, 8; Anno 6, § 2 ; Tabari, ed. de Goeje, 
i. 1431 sqq..^ who gives the two main versions. 

_ (A. J. Wensinck) 

KHUD A WENDI G«AR (p.), derived from Khu- 
ddwend.! signifying master, lord, prince, and 
often used in literature to denote God. In the 
history of the Ottoman Empire this word was: 
l) the surname of the Sultan Murad I (1360 — 
1389, q. V.) and 2) the name of the sandjak and 
later of the wilayet of which Brusa was the capital. 

The earliest Ottoman chroniclers do not yet give 
this surname to Murad I (generally called Sul- 
tan Murad GhazI, see e. g. Anonymous Chronicle, 
ed. Giese). It does not appear until the xvith 
century (Idris BidllsI, Sa'd al-Din; see von Hammer, 
G. 0 . R., i. 107). But the title of Khunk’ar is 
found amongst the earliest histoiians (v. '.\shtk 
Pasha Zade, Th’riM-h Constantinople 1332, p. 68) 
and is generally considered as an abbreviation 
for Khudawendigiar ('All, Kunh v. 16; 

Ferheng-i Sku''un, s. v.; Sami, R'amus-i Turk!., i. 
589; Nadji, in his Lughat., derives it however from 
khunuk-ar.^ “bringing happiness”; see also J-A., 
2nd Series, xv. 276, 572). The title of Khunk'ar 
is given to all the Ottoman Sultans, at least until 
the xviith century, along with that of Padishah. 
The historian Ibn lyas says that the Egyptians 
were amazed at this strange title borne by Selim I 
(see Barthold in /f/., vi. 393). But Khunkiar is 
also given as a title to several great men of re- 
ligion and mystics, especially to Djalal al-Din Rumi, 
who is often called Molla Khunkiar. The title of 
Khunk'ar derived from Khudawendig'ar seems then 
to belong to the same category as that of Pasha, 
which is probably derived from Padishah (see 
Giese in Z. 5 ., ii. 262) that is to say both these 
titles originated in the atmosphere of mysticism 
which surrounded the origins of the Ottoman 
Empire. The surname of Khunk'ar in its primitive 
and literary form Khudawendig'ar then became 
attached more especially to Murad I (see however 
below), in the same way as the words pasha and 
padishah have each had their special development. 
Khunk'ar (Constantinople pronunciation hunk'ar) 
is also found amongst geographical names such as 
Khunk'ar Iskelesi, etc. 

2) After the conquest of Brlisa by Orkhan, the 
town with its surrounding districts, was given as 
a sandjak to Prince Murad Beg; "^Ashlk Pa.sha 
Zade, p. 43, says that the sandjak was called 
after him. Beg Sandjaghf. But the later historical 
tradition had it that the sandjak and later the | 
wilayet of which Brusa became the capital, were ; 
called Khudawendig'ar after the surname of its ■ 
first governor (see Hadjdji Khalifa, Diihan-Xuma^ \ 
p. 656). Ewliya Celebi, however, says that from ; 
his time (1640) Brusa was the capital of the 
eyalet of Anadolu and the residence of the gover- 
nor (hakim) who bore the title of Khudawendig'ar 
(Const, ed., ii. 10). It is then probable that the 
origin of the geographical name Khudawendig'ar 


does not go back exclusively to Sultan Murad I, 
but that it is derived from a title borne by the 
high official who had his head-quarters at Brusa. 
The religious buildings in the town of Brusa 
bearing the name of Khudawendigiar such as the 
Djami'-i Khudawendig'ar or GhazI Khunk'ar Dj a- 
mPsi (Ewliya, ii. 14 ; Cuinet, La Turquie d'Asie.^ 
iv. 127) and the Medrese-i Khudawendive (Ewliya, 
ii. 17) are however connected with Murad I. 

(J. H. Kramers) 

ai.-ICHUDJANDI , Hamid b. ai.-Khidr AbO 
Mahmud died about 391 (1000). He lived in 
al-Raiy in the time of the Buyid Fakhr al-Dawla 
(366—387 =: 976—997); he gave the latter’s name 
to the sextant (not the sextant in our sense) which 
he made (al-suds al-fakhrt). This consisted of two 
parallel perpendicular walls A and B 12 feet apart, 
which reached 30 feet above the earth and 30 feet 
below it (reckoning .an ell at 18 inches). At the 
south end and perhaps also at the north end of 
the south wall was a dome with an orifice. Around 
the latter a sextant with a radius of 60 feet was 
described, which was formed by the carefully 
polished surface of a wall erected between the 
two walls. The sextant reached from 30 feet below 
the earth’s surface to the latter and every 10" 
was marked. The rays passing through the orifice 
were caught on a white plane which moved along 
the circle. The greatest altitude of the sun was 
thus obtained. Al-Khudjandl calculated with the 
sextant the plane of the ecliptic in 384 (994). As 
cloudy weather prevailed, the observations which 
were made in the days before and after the cul- 
mination of the sun in Cancer and Capricorn had 
to be approximated for the calculation of the 
ecliptic. By careful calculation and interpolations, 
it was successfully done. The plane of the ecliptic 
proved slightly different from earlier calculations 
at 23° 32' 21". This figure differs by minutes 
from the true value then in use. From al-Blrtinl 
we learn in the Mas^udic Canon that al-Khu- 
djandl’s value was falsified by the fact that the 
instrument used for one of the two calculations 
had been damaged. Al-Khudjandl explains at great 
length that, as the astronomical values are variable, 
there is no fundamental reason against a vari- 
ability of the plane of the ecliptic also. 

Al-Khudjandl also constructed the instrument 
called al-ala al-ihamila^ “the comprehensive in- 
strument” (cf. J. Frank, Uber zst’ei aslroriomitchc 
arabischc Jnstrumente^ Zeitschr. fur Instr. Kunde.^ 
xli., 1921, p. 193 — 200). It is a univcisal instrument, 
filling the place of both astrolabe and quadrant, 
but at first could only be used for one latitude. 
Hibat Allah b. al-Hunain al-Badi' Abu ’ 1 -Kasim 
al-.AsturlabI made it applicable to all latitudes 
(cf. iim al-Kifti, p. 339 and H. Suter, N”. 278). 

Bibliography. H. SvilerT Die Malliematiktr 
und Astronomen der Arabcr.^ N®. 1731 Am. 
Sedillot, Memoire sur les instruments astronomi- 
ques des Arabes^ Memoircs presentes par divers 
savants a BAcad. des Inscriptions.^ I ser., vol. i., 
1844, p. 202; I.. Cheikho, Traite arabe de 
Khodjandl stir le Sextant appcle Fakhri suivi 
de I'cpitre de Baircuni sur le sujet.^ in Machriq^ 
vol. ii., 1908, p. 60 — 69; E. Wiedemann, f'ber 
den Sealant des al-Chogendi^ in Archil’ Jitr die 
Geschichte der Naturio. und der Technik.. ii., 
1910, p. 149 — 151; O. Schiimer, Studien zur 
Astronomic der Araber^ S. B. P ,M. .I., 1926, 
Iviii., p. 43 and 63. (E. Wiedeman-n) 
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KHULK. [See akhlak.] 

KHULM. n ame of a place, situated 2 mar- 
hala (lo farsakH) to the East of BallA, on the 
road to the frontier of Badakhshan. Ibn Khurdad- 
bih calls the station halfway between Balkh and 
Khulm Walari. A. Burnes reckons a distance of 
40 miles from Khulm to the ancient city of Balkh ; 
the mediaeval geographers give the following 
distances from Khulm to Simindjan, Waraliz (or 
Warwallz) and Bahar respectively; 2 days (Ista- 
khri and Mukaddasi ; acc. to Yakut: 5 days); 
2 days ; 6 farsakk (Ibn Khurdadbih; the extract 
from Ibn Dja'far’s Kitab al-Kharadi gives 7 far- 
sakh^ and notes besides 3 farsa'^ from 
to Khulm). 

The height of the place is said to be 1, 800 feet 
above the sea (Ritter, Erdhmde^ viii. 1 1). The 
river of Khulm, Ab-i Khulm or Khulmrud seems 
to be the Artamis of the ancients (Pauly-Wissowa, 
Realenz. 2, ii. 1305). Ibn Khurdadbih (p. 33) 
mentions a nakr al^Dir^ham in the neighbour- 
hood of the town ; can this be the same as 
the Khulmrud ? The fall of the river of Khulm 
amounts to 60 feet in each mile. On the upper 
course of this river the village of Duab is 
situated; the stream itself runs to the West of 
and parallel to another water-course, the Ghuri, 
to join the Oxus after passing Haibak and Khulm. 
Herewith may be compared the description in 
Burnes’ Traveh{\\\, 176): “Heibuk and Khooloom 
stand on the same rivulet, the water of which is 
dammed up on certain days, and allowed to run 
on others. The gardens on its banks are rich and 
beautiful, and among the fruit-trees, one again 
meets the fig, which does not grow in Cabool”. 

The town of Khulm is reckoned by the geographers 
to Tulcharistan, or, in a wider sense, to Khurasan 
(cf. lalfut, Mu'c^atriy iii. 518: Tukharistan is 
min nazvdki Khurasan), al-ldrisi seems to consider 
Khulm as a locality belonging to Bada khsh an 

{fiiographie d'Edrisi par P. A. Jaubert, 1836, 

*■ 474). The town belonged to the ^mudun laisat 
bi 'Idicam" (Ya%ubf, ed. de Goeje, p. 2S8); its 
dependencies were numerous (.Mukaddasi); we find 
mention of Kharurandj (V'akut) and “.Muzar” (Bur- 
nes; Mazar ?). The climate is, according to the 
mediaeval authorities healthy, but breezy during | 
the summer; the place was inhabited by Arabs 
from the Azd, Tamfm and Kais, who had settled 
there at the time of the conquest. Two theologians, 
Abu ’I-'Awdja Sa'id and ^Uthman al-Khalill were, I 
according to Yakut, natives of Khulm. 

As regards pre-islamic times, it has been sup- 
posed, that the Aornos mentioned by Arrian, 
Anab..^ iii. 29, was in the neighbourhood of 
Khulm, but this cannot be proved (comp. Grund- 
riss der Iran. Phil.^ ii. 474, ann. 5; Pauly-Wis- 
sowa, Realenz. 2 , i. 2659). Next, the Chinese tra- 
veller Hiuen Tsiang mentions the kingdom of 
Hu-iin (Khulm): it measures, according to his ac- 
count, ^ 800 Ii in circuit; the circumference of 
the capital is 5 lo 6 bi. There were more than 
10 Buddhist monasteries, and above 500 monks. 
To the West of Hu-lin was Fo-ho (BalUi; but, 
though this identification seems to be correct, the 
transscription, according to Watters, “seems to 
require an original like Bokhar or Ilokhara, the 
name of the country which included Balkh". 
Comp. S. Beal : Si-yu^ki : Huddhist Records of 
the Western World (Popular Edition), i. 43; Th. 


Watters : On Yuan Chwang's Travels in India 
(1904), i. 106, 109. Later, Khulm sometimes is 
mentioned during the struggles which the Muslims 
waged against the Turks of Central-Asia, e. g. 
in the year 90 (708/709), in the war of Kutaiba 
b. Muslim with them; in 119 (737), when Asad 
b. ‘’Abdallah was in the field against the Khakan, 
the latter tried in vain to take the town. Khulm 
is also met with in the a.ssessment-list of ‘’Abd 
Allah b. Tahir of the years 211/212 (826/827 — 
827/828): it is noted there for the sum of 12,300 
dirham. On these data comp. Marquart, Erdnsahr.^ 
p. 82, 218 27., where the authorities are given. 
In 268 (881/882) the rebel Ahmad b. ‘Abdallah 
al-KhudjastanI , after beating the army of Abu 
Talha, the general of ‘Amr b. al-Laith at Sarkhas, 
defeated him a second time near Khulm (Ibn al- 
Athlr, vii. 209). 

In the beginning of the xixth century, Khulm 
is described as having a mixed population con- 
sisting of Tadjik’s, Uzbegs and Kabuli’s. Under 
the reign of Kilidj All Beg (an Uzbeg prince of 
Balkh, nominally tributary to the crown of Kabul), 
the town, then an important place, was liable 
to be harassed by the nomads of its neighbour- 
hood. Because of this, the seat of government, 
which seems to have been at Khulm, was trans- 
ferred to the locality of Tash Kurghan, situated on 
a distance of ca. 4 English miles from it. When 
Moorcroft visited these regions (1824), another 
calamity also had befallen Khulm. The year before, 
Murad Beg, the prince of Kunduz, had forced the 
inhabitants to migrate to Kunduz, such compul- 
sory removals being not uncommon during his 
reign. Since that time, Khulm proper has decayed, 
and its place has been taken by Tash KurghSn. 
This Muhammad Murad of Kunduz had held a 
command of minor importance under ‘Alt Beg, 
but after the death of the latter, Murad attained 
so much power, that he became in reality an 
independent ruler in the regions north of the 
Hindu Kush. New Khulm (Tash Kurghan) had, 
at the time Burnes travelled there some 10,000 
inhabitants; it was the frontier town of Murad’s 
state. The sons of ‘All Beg, in their turn, had 
become vassals of Muiad, and reigned in his name 
over the district, whose capital was Khulm. and 
which contained moreover Haiba’s, Ghuri, .Yndarab, 
Talikan and Hadrat-Imam. 

Bibliography. Yakut, ed. Wii- 

stenfeld, ii. 410, 429, 465, iii. 142, 518, iv. 918; 
Bibl. Geogr. Arab.., ed. de Goeje, i. 275, 286, 
“• 334, iii. 49, 296, 303, 340, 346, v. 322, vii. 
288 ; Hamd Allah Mustawfi, Nuzhat al-Kulub, 
ed. Le Slranp, i. 177, 214, ii. 170, 206; Ritter, 
Erdkunde^ vii. 255 jy., 261, 269, 271, 487 sg., 
786 jy., 804 ry., 808, 8 10,' viii. II, 218; W. 
Moorcroft and G. Trebeck, Travels., London 
1841, ji. 396, 409, 412 jy., 415, 417 (Tash 
Kurghan), 420 (id.), 426 (id.), 429 etc., 44I, 
448 etc.; A. Burnes, Travels into Bokhara^ 
New Edition, London 1839, ii. 177 etc., 199 
ry., 208, iii. 176, 201, 275 ry.; Sprenger, Die 
Post- und Reiserouten des Orients, 1864, i. 37! 

Barbier de Meynard, Dictionnaire de la 

Perse, p. 21 1 ; Howorth, History of the Mongols, 
ii. 2, 853 etc ; Grundr. der Iran. Phil., ii. 
385, 474; Le Strange, The Lands of th£ Eastern 
Caliphate, p. 427, 432; Marquart, Eransahr, 
p. 82, 84, 86, 218 sq., 228 etc., 231 sq., 237. 

(V. F. Buchnek) 
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KHUMARAWAIH b. Ahmad b. TulBn, born 
in 250 (864) was appointed by his father Ahmad 
his deputy in Egypt as early as 269 (882). Before 
his death, while on a campaign in North Syria, 
Ahmad at the request of his geneials, designated 
Khumarawaih as his successor and died shortly 
after in Dhu ’ 1 -KaMa 270 (May 884) His older 
son ‘^Abbas had pieviously rebelled against him 
and was regarded as cruel and untrustwoithy. On 
his deathbed Ahmad had shown an inclination to 
make peace with Muwaffak, the all-powerful brother 
of the reigning Caliph al-Mu'^tamid ; the latter bad 
readily considered the proposal. The negotiations 
however were interrupted by Ahmad’s death, for 
only his great prestige had induced his enemies 
to consider peace negotiations on a basis of his 
appointment as governor in Egypt and Syria. When 
the negotiations fell through, two partisans of the 
Caliph, Ibn Kindadj, who had previously been 
appointed governor of Damascus, and Abu ’ 1 -Sadj, 
the governor of Northern Mesopotamia, went with 
their troops to Syria and sought Muwaffak’s support, 
which he promised them. The governor of Damascus 
joined them and handed over Antioch, Aleppo 
and Hims to Ibn Kindadj Khumarawaih now sent 
troops to Syria who put down the rebellion in 
Damascus and advanced as far as Shaizar [q. v.] 
on the Orontes. The winter forced the two parties 
to go into winter quarters. Al-Muwatfak’s son 
Ahmad now arrived in Syria in command of the 
Caliph’s army. Ahmad along with Ibn Kindadj 
attacked the quarters of the Egyptian army, in- 
flicted a seveie defeat on them so that they fled 
to Damascus; driven out of this city they retired 
to Ramla. Ahmad however now quarrelled with 
the Caliph’s two generals and was left with only 
4,000 men. Khumarawaih had in the meantime 
reached Ramla from Egypt with a laige army 
(70,000 men it is said). The armies met on Shawwal 
16, 271 (April 6, 885) in the famous battle of 
al-Tawwahin (north of Jaffa). lOiumarawaih, who 
had never been in battle before, did not resist 
for long but fled back to Egypt with the majority 
of his army. Ahmad’s troops then fell upon the 
camp and were plundering it when a body of 
Egyptian troops that had been kept in reserve 
attacked them. Ahmad thought that Khumarawaih 
had returned with his troops and fled precipitately 
to Damascus. When the governor shut its gates 
against them, the troops went on to Tarsus in 
Southern Asia Minor. A great part of the aimy 
had already been taken prisoner and cariied off 
to Egypt. On this occasion Khumarawaih showed 
his extraordinarily fair and peaceful character. 
He gave the prisoners the choice of returning to 
the 'Irak without a ransom or of settling in his 
kingdom. Ahmad returned to Mesopotamia. 

One of his own generals rebelled against Khu- 
marawaih but was defeated by him, as he had 
now regained his personal courage and he was 
also able by his bravery to conquer Ibn Kindadj 
who had taken up arms against him. He now 
began negotiations with Muwaffak and in 273 ( 886 ) 
was recognised for a period of 30 years as governor 
of Egypt, Syria and the marches against Asia Minor 
and Armenia for a trifling tribute. In 273—277 
(886—890) there was again fighting between 
Khumarawaih and rebel governors, which ended 
in Khumarawaih being also recognised as suzerain ; 
of Mesopotamia. In Radjab of the year 279 {Oci. i 
892) the Caliph al-Mu'tamid died and was sue- I 


ceeded by Muwaffak’s son Ahmad, with the title 
al-Mu'tadid. The latter confirmed Khumarawaih in 
his office and the latter became ambitious to be 
closely related to the Caliph. He offered him his 
daughter as a daughter-in-law, but the Caliph 
married her himself. To attain his end Khumarawaih 
had to make enormous financial sacrifices. The 
dowry of the princess is said to have been £ 50,000. 
On this occasion the contrast between the rich 
provincial governor and the poverty of the central 
government which represented the Caliph was 
stiiking. It was impossible for the latter to collect 
money from the provinces as the independent 
governors kept all the revenues for themselves 
and paid only a moderate tribute to him. It is 
related that when the princess came to Baghdad, 
the Caliph and his chief eunuch sought for candle- 
sticks in order to receive her in a fitting manner. 
The chronicler records that he could only collect 
5 silver and gold plated candlesticks and then 
heard that the princess was accompanied by 1 50 
servants each of whom carried a gold and silver 
plated candlestick. He then said to the chief 
eunuch: “Come let us go and hide ourselves, lest 
we be seen in our poverty”. The princess Katr 
al-Nada was noted for her wit and beauty and 
must have ruled the Caliph as the anecdotes show. 
Once when the Caliph entered her room, she 
said: “Alas, my father is dead”. Asked how she 
knew, she said: “Hitherto when you came to 
me, you sunk on your knees and touched the 
earth with your forehead to greet me, but now 
you say simply “good day”. 

Khumarawaih's extravagance in daily life and 
on the occasion of the wedding of his daughter 
naturally did great harm to the finances of the 
lands he governed. As an example of the bound- 
less extravagance, which he displayed in the 
maintenance of his court and in the erection of 
costly buildings, the palace is mentioned, in the 
court of which he erected a basin of quicksilver 
supported by pillars, to alleviate his insomnia. He 
lay on cushions, filled with air on the surface of 
the quicksilver, and tied to the pillars, and was 
gently rocked to sleep by their motion on its 
surface. It was a particular misfortune for Egypt 
that Khumarawaih fell a victim to a plot while 
still young. He learned that his favourite wife 
was deceiving him with one of his servants and 
the latter, to escape punishment, resolved to kill 
his master. He and scveial conspirators fell upon 
him and killed him. On the whole he procured a 
period of peace for his lands. Egypt itself was 
spared from war during his reign. Nevertheless as 
a result of his extravagance the country was so in- 
jured that his sons who followed him steadily lost 
power. The family of the Tulunids had ceased to 
reign by 292 (905). 

Bibliography. See the article AHMAD B. 
TULUN where the main sources are quoted and 
especially also the critical discussion, marking 
a great advance on Wustenfeld {Slatl halier') in 
C. H. Becker, Beitiage zur Geschichte A/>)’giens., 
ii. 149 — 153 and 182 — 192; also Ibn al-Alhir, 
Kamil^ vii., passim, s. Index; Weil, Geschichte 
tier Chalifen, ii. 432 — 434, 468, 481 ; Quatremere, 
Memoir es geographiques et hisit riques sur I' Bgypte^ 
Paris l8l I. ii. 462 — 473 (translation of the chapter 
al-Kata”!' from the Khitat of MakrTzi. where de- 
\ tails of his life arc given and Ibn Khallikan, transl. 
I de Slane, i. 498—500). (M. Sobernheim) 
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KHUMBARADj! , in 'rurki;>h ^lioinl)ni»lier”, 
a body of regular trot>p:> forint ily in the 
Ottoman army. It was composed ot 300 men 
provided with military fiefs; the Count of llonne- 
val becoming the chief (January 24. 1732^ with 
the title of K huinbafaiijl-l'ii 'ihi, in the reign of 
Sultan Mustafa III, began to enlarge it by 300 
paid men. The force \va.s increased to a thousand 
men by Sultan Selim III, latterly it was com- 
manded by an Englishman named Ingliz-Mustafa. 
It was disbanded in the reforms. This body was 
included in the kapu-kull^ “slaves of the I’oite”. 
and thus attached to the personal service of the 
Sultan. It was part, as one would say to-day, of 
the Imperial Guard. 

Bibliography. M. d’Ohsson, Tableau de 
V empire cthoman.^ vii., p. 369; J. von Hammer, 
Hist, de V empire ottoman.^ French edition, xiv. 
268 ; Ahmad Djawad, Etat militaire ottoman. 
transl. G. Macrides, i. 18 and note i. 

(Cl. Huart) 

KHUMIR. [See khomair.] 

KH URDA DH (p.), the name of the third 
month of the movable Persian solar 
year, also the name of the sixth day of each 
month. The 6th Khurdadh as the day on which 
the name of day and month were the same was 
called Khurdadhgan. To distinguish the day Khur- 
dadh from the month of Khurdadh, the former 
was called Khurdadh-rils (“day of l^urdadh”) and 
the latter Khurdadh-gm/i (“month of Khurdadh”). 

B ibliography. al-Biruni, al-Atkar al-bakiya., 
ed. Sachau, 1878, p. 42, 43, 70, 220; al-Kaz- 
wlnl, ’■Afij^ib al-MakhlukSt., ed. Wustenfeld, i., 
*^ 49 i P- 8^1 Ginzel, Handbuch d. math. u. 
techn. Chronologie., 1906, i-, § 67 sqq. 

(M. Plessner) 

lOIURRAM (p. “joyful”), the name of the 
favourite {kha^seki) of the Ottoman Sul- 
tan SulaiinSn I, the Legislator, better known 
in European historians by the name of Roxelana. 
She was a slave of Russian origin (“altra donna 
di nation Eossa, giovine non bella ma grassiada” 
in the report by Piero Bragadino [1526], Marini 
Sanuto, xli.), who was the mother of three sons, 
Sultan Selim II, princes Murad and Muhammad 
and one daughter, Mihrimah Sultane. She was 
anxious to secure the succession to the throne 
for her eldest son and is accused of having brought 
about the execution (960 = 1553) of Mustafa, 
eldest son of Sulaiman by a Slav girl. It was owing 
to the superiority of her brain and character that 
she was able to remain the Sultan’s tru.sted adviser 
till her death in 965 (1558); 'but her genius for 
intrigue urged her to crimes; she brought about 
the overthrow and execution of two grand viziers 
Ibrahim Pasha and Ahmad Pasha. Her son-in-law’ 
Rustam Pasha, by birth a Croat, was through her 
efforts appointed grand vizier in 951 (1554). She 
was buried in a turbe specially built for her in 
the court of the Sulaimanlya Mosque in Constan- 
tinople. .Several pious foundations and charitable 
buildings were built or instituted at her expense 
in Constantinople; these were the imperial mosque, 
the hospital, and the school of the Khasseki in 
the Awrat Bazar quarter. 

Khurram-Begum was the name of the wife 
of Mirza Sulaiman, son of Khan Mirza, son of the 
TTmarid Sultan Abu .Sa'id, ruler of Badakhshan 
died at Lahore in 997 (1589). ’ 

Khurram is also the name of an alleged king of 
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(tiil)l), (UA>nut': III 1 • 1 . 

M 1 r a Kb u r r m w i' Mu i-n { c i u the 

Mughal Kmj-eror ''Lah 1 ih.ia [ v ■ which he 
I’ore ifcinie his acec-sM -a la 1037 i 

I’ahlawan Khuriam khuta'.iai. a gene- 
ral of the M ii / .\ t fa r i i-N. co'i'.riliatc I t.j pluinjj 
^ah khi'ajja*^ on the tliaiac. apj oiatcl t^u\ernur 
of Isfahan, after the ilcpn-viii t.i >ui[aa /am al- 
he held tillice till hi^ death ( I lanuhillah 
Mustawfa Ta)l'_h-i ed I.iowne, i. 70I, 

712, 721: Deficincrs, M.ni :>e .<u? la d'\nasti( 
ctis ^fozdfUruns,\'). ‘J.A. [1S44 — 1S45]: Khon- 
damir, Habib al-Styar, lii., part. 2. p. 32). 

B t b 1 1 o r a p ti \ \ recewi, cd. 12S3, 

i. 425: Hatiz HU'ain Kfendi d^wan^arai, 

aUDjawZimi'. i. 17. loi ; 1 . vun Hammer, Hist, 
de I'emp. ctt.^ h'r. iransl. v. 329. 4S6, 538; vi. 
99, 4S3 : win., p. 19. (Cl. IU'art) 

KHURRAMABAD, capital of the province 

of I.uribtan with 6,000 inhaijiiaats^ situated in 
33 ° 32^ N. Cat. and 48’ 15' Kast I .ong. (( Irceuwich) 
about 4700 feet above the sea-level between Isfahan 
and Kirmanshah on the river of the baine name. 
On an isolated rid^e of rock between the towm 
and the uver lie the rums of a castle Diz-i Siyah, 
“black castle", in the middle .ages the residence 
of the governor, with annexes called Kalak al- 
Aflak which at the beginning of the \i\di century 
were the residence of the governor of Curistan. 
At the foot of the old castle is the modern resi- 
dency, built about 1830 with commodious courts 
and gardens. Opposite the town arc the ruins of the 
ancient Satnha wdth a monolith, the inscription on 
which dates from the time of Mahmud, grandson 
of Malik Shah. The town w'as visited by J. Rich 
and H. Rawlinson. The town i.s not mentioned 
by the older Persian get^giapheis ; on the other 
hand \alj.ui and otlicrs knew' two places of the 
same name near Uaiy and near Halkh. 

B t b I io ap h y\ C'. Kilter, Asien., vol. ix.^, 

p. 207 — 209; Yakut, etl. Wustenfeld, 

ii. 426^7.; Raibicr de Meynard, Diet, de la 

Perse^ p. 206. (J. Ruska) 

KHURRAMIYA, a sect whose name is de- 
rived by Sam'^ani from the Persian word khurram 
“agreeable", on the ground that they regarded 
everything that was agreeable as lawful 5 but it is 
more likely to be derived from Khurram, a district 
of Ardabil, where the sect may have arisen. Ac- 
cording to Mas^udi, Jifuruf//\ vi. 186. they came 
into prominence after the execution of Abu Muslim 
of Khoiasan in 136 A.H., but while some of them 
denied that he was dead and foretold his return 
“to spread justice in the w'orld", others maintained 
the Imamate of his daughter Fatima, whence they 
got the names Muslimlya and Fatiuiiya. One 
Sanbadh started a rebellion in Khorasan, demanding 
vengeance for Abu Muslim, but this was suppressed 
within seventy days. They are next heard of in 
the reign of Ma^mun, when Babak the Khurram! 
rebelled against the Muslim government and en- 
trenched himself in Badhdh (sometimes in the dual 
Badlidhan) “a village between AdharbaidjSn and 
Arrau"; he maintained himself from 201 till 223, 
when his fortress was taken by Afshin, an officer 
of MuTasim ; he was himself captured and sent 
to Samarra, where he was tortured to death, dis- 
playing marvellous fortitude under torture {JPishivar 
al'Muhadarat.^ p. 75). His daughter w’as taken into 
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Mu'tasim’s harem {Ir^uh! al-Arib^ i. 369,7). Many 
odes of Irotlr Abu Tamiiiam and Buhturi are devoted 
to eulogizing the conquerors, who are said to 
have served the cause of Islam. In Mas udi’s time 
(332), membeis of the sect were to be found in 
Raiv, Ispahan, Adharbaidjan, Karadj, Burdj, and 
in Masabadhan. Shortly before Mas'udi wrote, some 
fortresses held by them were stormed by 'All b. 
Buvvaihi (afterwards 'Imad al-Dawla, 321 A. H.; 
Miskavvaihi, i. 278); and about 40 yeais later they 
were in possession of some fortresses in the neigh- 
bourhood of Tiz and Mukran, which they sur- 
rendered to '.Adud al-Davvla’s agent, 'Abid b. 'All 
{ibid. ii. 321)- 

The best account of their doctrines seems to 
be that furnished by Mutahhar b. Tahir, who states 
that he had met members of the community in 
their homes, Masabadhan and Mihirdjan-kadhak. 
It is as follows (^Livre de la Creation., ed. Huart, 
V. 30) : “They are divided into various sects and 
sorts, but all agree on “return” (i.e. transmigration), 
asserting, hovvevei, that names and bodies are chang- 
ed. They maintain that all the Apostles, though 
their codes and religious systems differ, are in- 
spired by one spiiit; that revelation never ceases; 
and in their opinion every adherent of a religion 
is in the right, so long as he hopes for reward 
and fears punishment. They do not approve of 
defaming such a person or harming him, provided 
he shows no desire to injure their own community 
or attack their system. They strenuously avoid 
bloodshed except when they are in open rebellion. 
They highly esteem Abu Muslim and curse al- 
Mansur for having put him to death. They fiequently 
implore the divine favour for Mahdi b. Feroz 
owing to his being a descendant of Abu Muslim’s 
daughter Fatima. They have Imam's to whom they 
have recourse in legal matters, and Apostles who 
go on circuit among them, and whom they call 
by the Persian name Firishtah (Angel). Wine and 
liquors are in their opinion more fortune-bringing 
than all other things. The basis of their system 
is Light and Darkness. Those whom we have met 
in their homes Masabadhan and Mihirdjan-kadhak 
were found by us to be most scrupulous about 
cleanliness and purity, and most anxious to win 
people’s favour by spontaneous acts of kindness. 
Some of them, we found, permit promiscuity where 
the women consent, and indeed the enjoyment of 
anything craved by the natural mind, provided no 
injury results to any one therefrom”. 

Istakhrl (p. 203) somewhat similarly says of 
them “they have mosques in their villages, and 
they read the Kur’an, only it is asserted that 
secretly they hold no religious dogma but lawless- 
ness” (ibaha). Probably then they differed from the 
Sunni Muslims in their theory of the Imamate., 
which they supposed to be inherent in the family 
of Abu Muslim, whereas their practice of promis- 
cuity (if true) was similar to the Shi'l muFa\ 
further in believing in the continued existence of 
Abu Muslim and in supposing his daughter to 
inherit his rights they resembled various Shi'l 
groups. 

Since the member of the sect who attracted 
most attention was Babak, we should have expected 
to learn something of his doctrine, and indeed a 
special history of this person by Wakid b. 'Amr 
al-TamImi is quoted in the Fihrist\ it is a string 
of fables, translated by Fliigel in Z.D.M.G., xxiii. 
S31 foil. This writer agrees with Tabari in assigning 


him a predecessor named Djawidan. 'Abd al-Kahir 
{al-Fark bain al-Firak., p. 252) asserts that the 
followers of Babak make the founder of their 
religion a prince of theirs who lived in pre- 
Islamic times, called Shaiwln, whose father was 
of the Zandj, whereas his mother was the daughter 
of a Persian king. This would seem to be another 
form of a story told by Ibn Isfandiyar (transl. 
E. G. Browne, p. 237) that one Sharwin of the 
house of Baw (called by Tabari, iii. 1295, 5 ; 
Sharwin b. Suikhab b. Bab) was the first person 
who took the title “King of the Mountains”. He 
adds that they have a feast on their mountains 
which is marked by gross licentiousness ; but for 
all that they ostensibly maintain the ceremonies of 
Islam. The attempts made to connect them with 
the old Persian Mazdakites are probably without 
historical basjs. (D. S. Margoliouth) 

KH URSHID II, ispahbadh of Tabaristan, 
the last prince of the line of Djilan Shah which 
ruled this province for 116 years; he was the son 
of Dadh Mihr b. Farrukhan and had the title of 
Farshwad Marzban ; he was descended on the 
female side fiom the Nahabida (Arm. nahapet 
“patrician”) of Sul and reigned from 122 to 150 
(740 — 767). His paternal uncle, Saruya, the regent 
of the kingdom, wished to hand over the power 
to him when he attained his majority; he was 
prevented from doing so by a conspiracy amongst 
his own sons, and Khurshid was not able to reign 
until he gained a victory over his cousins at Kasr-i 
Uadukan, between Tammisha and .Sari. He re- 
paired the castle of Kisa and built a fortress called 
Se dile (cf. Sadir near Hira); he established a 
market around the latter and built a caravanserai. 
After the assassination of Abu Muslim, Sombadh 
handed over his treasures to the care of Khurshid 
when he rebelled against the Caliph al-Mansur. 
After his defeat he wished to take shelter with 
Khurshid but he was assassinated on his way by 
one of the cousins of Khurshid. Tus, in revenge 
for an insult. The Caliph demanded that the 
treasure should be surrendered to him but IHiur- 
shid refused, consenting however to pay tribute. 
Thinking of the large sums that Tabaristan might 
yield him, al-Mansur determined to conquer it; 
the town of Amul surrendered; Khurshid placed 
his women and children in the fortress of 'ATsha 
Kargill Diz, called by the Arabs Kal'at al-Tak, 
“the citadel of the vault”, while he himself went 
to raise troops in Gilan and Dailam ; the garrison 
of the fortress having been decimated by plague 
gave itself up to the invaders. Khurshid in despair 
poisoned himself and Tabaristan passed under the 
sway of Islam. The date given by Tabari and Ibn 
al-.Athir, 14! (758), is wrong. The last coinage 
known of Khurshid II belongs to the year 148 
(765) corresponding to the year 114 of the era 
of Tabaristan. 

Bibliography. Ibn Isfandiyar, History of 
Tabaristan., transl. Browne, p. 113 — 122; Zahir 
al-Din, Tdrikh-i Tabaristan., ed. B. Dorn, p. 
46 — 50; Mirkhond, Rawdat al-safa, iii. 125; 
Tabari, iii. 120, 136, 137 ; Ibn al-Athir, 
al-Kdmil., v. 369, 386, 387 ; Baladhurl, ed. de 
Goeje, p. 336, 337; Tdrikh Munedjdjim Bashi., 
ii. 393 ; A. D. Mordtmann, Erkldrung der Mun- 
zen, in Z.D.M.G.^ xix. 486, 495; xxxiii. 110. 

(Cl.. Huart) 

KHURYAN-MURYAN . the name of a 
group of islands in the bay of the same 
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name on the south coast of Arabia, con- 
sisting of Hellanlya, Karzawit (Karzawt or Akari- 
zawt), Soda (Suwaidiya), Djelteliya and Hasiki. 
The first of these alone is inhabited; but the 
number of dwellers on it has greatly diminished 
in spite of the facts that the inhabitants of Soda 
had all migrated to it. Vegetation on Hellaniya 
is also scanty; a few marine shrubs, some scattered 
tamarisks and mimosas here and there enliven 
the monotonous landscape. In the centre of the 
island a peak rises to a height of 1,510 feet above 
sea-level; in front of it in the west lies a high 
plateau. The water is usually brackish, the best 
being found in a well dug by European sailors. 
The same is true of Suwaidiya. Djebellya is quite 
waterless and desert and inhabited only by sea- 
fowl so that the island possesses extensive de- 
posits of guano. Diebeliya was once inhabited as 
a few tombs on it show. The most westerly island 
of the group is Hasiki, which is only 20 miles 
from the coast and is commanded by two peaks 
400 feet high; it also is devoid of water and 
vegetation but occupied by numerous flocks of 
pelicans and goosanders. 

This group of islands which was early identified 
with the so-called seven successive islands of 2e- 
nobios, formed the frontier mark between the 
kingdom of the Parthians and the kingdom of 
Hadramut, so that the Parthian frontier should 
be located in the innermost corner of the 
IChuryan-Muryan Bay or in about 56“ 45' E. Long. 
(Greenwich). The inhospitality of the land made 
the inhabitants dependent on the sea and they 
naturally became a race of fishermen. IdrJsI (d. 
1164) already knows that the inhabitants of the 
Ouryan-Muryan islands, who were then politically 
under al-Shihr, were very poor in winter and 
only managed to make a moderate livelihood in 
the sailing season. They used to sail to ‘Uman, 
‘Aden and the Yemen. Their main source of re- 
venue was tortoise shell which they traded to the 
V'emenis and occasionally very beautiful amber, 
for which they sometimes got very high prices. 
Idrfsl calls the bay containing the islands Djawn 
al-Hashlslj (Bay of Herbs). It was the Portuguese 
who first directed the attention of Europeans to 
the islands. In 1503 the P^uryan-Muryan islands 
were discovered by Alfonso d’Albuquerque. As 
the Curia-Muria islands they continually appear in 
Portuguese sources, while Suwaidiya appears as 
Sodie Hasiki as Asquie and Karzawit as Rodondo. 
■fhe i.slands later passed into the possession of 
the Sultan of Maskat, who ceded them to the 
English on July 14, 1854. 

lUbliography. al-ldrisi, iVuzhat al-ATusJiiak^ 
transl. by Jaubert, i. 54; ii. 49; Historia do 
descodrim/nlo i conquista da India pelos Por- 
tugutscs, por FernaO Lopes de Castanheda I, 
Coimbra 1554, chap, Historia Oriental de 
las peregrinaciones de Fernan Mendez Pinto 
Portuguese traduzido de Portugues en Castellano 
por Francisco de Herrera, Madrid 1620, chap. 
3; Decada primeira da Asia de Joao de Barres 
Liss.abon 1628, livro vii., chap. 4, fol. 134’ 
livro ix., chap. I, fol. 172; Decada sexla da 
Asia, por Diego do Conto, livro x., chap. i8, 
ibid., Dc.a.la scptimoe livro i., chap. 5; P. Ma- 
noel dWImeyda, Historia general de Ethiopia 
a altOe por P. Balthasar Tellez, Coimbra 1660, 
libr. iii., chap. 2, iv., chap. 24; V Ambassade 
de Dom Garcias de Siha Figueroa en Perse^ 


Paris 1667, p. 5, 498; C. Ritter, Die Erd- 
kunde von Asien, Berlin 1846, viii., p. 306, 
336 — 345, 657; A. Sprenger, Die Post- und 
Reiserouten des OrientSe Abhandl. d. Deutsch. 
Morgenl. Gcsellsch-e 111/3, Leipzig 1864, p. 145 ; 
do.. Die alte Geographie ArabtenSe Bern 1875, 
p. 98 sq.'e E. Glaser, Skizzc der Geschichte und 
Geographie ArabienSe Berlin 1890, ii., p. 186 j^.; 
F. Stuhlmann, Der Kasnpf nm ArabieUe Ham- 
burgische ForschungeUe Braunschweig 1916, i., 
p. 149 ; A. Grohmann, Sudarabien ah Wirt- 
scha/tsgebicte i., Osten und Oriente 1/4, Vienna 
1922, p. 189; F. Hommel, Grundriss der Geo- 
graphie und Geschichte des alten OrientSe Mu- 
nich 1925, p. 722 sq. 

_ (Adolf Grohmann) 
KHUSHHAL KHAN, warrior and poet, 
forebear of poets, father of fifty-seven sons, was 
the famous chief of the Khatak [q. v.] tribe of the 
Pathans during the reigns of the Mughal emperors, 
Shah I^ahan and Awrangzeb. Born in the year 
1022 (1613), he succeeded his father as chief in 
1050. His father’s fief was confirmed to him by 
Shah Djahan together with the charge of pro- 
tecting the royal road from Atak on the Indus 
to Peshawar. After the death of Shah Djahan he 
fell under the displeasure of Awrangzeb and was 
confined in the fortress of Gwalior for seven years. 
While in captivity, he wrote many of his poems. 
On release ^ushhal Khan returned to the Khatak 
country, of which Akora was the chief town, and 
later on we find him in alliance with the Afridls 
waging a determined war against the Murals. Affairs 
at Peshawar became so serious that AwrangzSb ap- 
peared on the scene in person and for about two 
years remained encamped at Atak. The Pathan 
confederacy was broken up and KhushhSl resigned 
the chieftainship to his eldest son. He died in 
the seventy-eighth year of his age. From all ac- 
counts he was a voluminous author of poetry and 
prose in Persian and Pashto. His poetry is of 
the patriotic and popular type. 

Bibliography. Dnudne H. W. Bellew, 
Peshawar 1869; selections in The Gulshan-i 
Rohe H. G. Ravel ty, London i860; Af- 
ghan Poetry of the Seventeenth Century ^ ed. 
C. E. Biddulph, London 1890, and Kalid-i Af- 
ghanle ed. T. P. Hughes, Lahore 1893; James 
Darmesteter, Chants populaires des Afghans ^ 
p. clxxxvii. sq.e Paris 1888 — 1890. 

(R. B. Whitehead) 

KHUSHKADAM al-Malik al-Zahir Saif al- 
Din al-NazIrI (so called from his first master), 
Sultan of Egypt and Syria, reigned from 
865 — 872 (1461 — 1467). He was the first Sultan 
to come from the Sultanate of Rum (in Asia Minor) 
which however many also say of Baibars II [q.v.] 
and Sultan Ladjin (696 — 698 = 1296 — 1298). 
Purchased as a slave by Sultan Shaikh [q. v.j he 
was enrolled in the corps of ^jamdars [q. v]. 
Under Shaikh’s son Ahmad, who reigned only a 
few months, he became a member of the body- 
guard {k^sski) and only in the reign of Sultan 
Cakmak [q. v.] did he become an amir of 10 
Mamluks in 846 (1442) and ras nawba (leader 
of a company). In 850 (1446) he became com- 
mander of 1000 Mamluks in Damascus, in 854 
Ifddjib al-Hu^^db (president of the military 
court) in Cairo. Three years later under Sultan 
Inal he was War Minister and in 860 (1456) he 
commanded an expedition against the prince of 
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Raramaa whose land he devastated most cruelly 
without meeting his troops. Inal’s son Ahmad (see 
under Inal) appointed him Atabeg. The Ashra- 
fiya (Sultan A^raf Inal’s Mamluhs) were however 
dissatisfied with Sultan Ahmad, conspired against 
him and offered the throne to Djanim, the governor 
of Damascus. The Zahirlya (Sultan Zahir Cak- 
mak’s Mamluks) however preferred Khushkadam. 
They therefore hurried to elect the Atabeg ^ush- 
kadam Sultan before Djanim’s ai rival, took Aljm.nd 
prisoner and sent him to Alexandria. When Dja- 
nim later arrived in the vicinity of Cairo, there 
was nothing left for him to do but recognise 
Khushkadam and return to Damascus. As he did 
not feel safe for long there he sought lefuge with 
Hasan al-Tawil, Sultan of the White Sheep Tur- 
komans, where he was murdered not long after- 
wards. Another influential amir of the Zahiiiya, 
the governor of Djidda, Djanibey, to whom the 
Sultan owed everything , was murdered by his 
orders. He thus deprived the Mamluk corps of 
their leaders and was able to play one corps against 
another. The Mamluks were also weakened by the 
campaigns against Cyprus, which wcie a result of 
Inal’s policy. The latter had suppoited king James ! 
against his sister Charlotte \iho in her turn exiiccicd ! 
help from the Knights of St. John ot Rhodes. The i 
governor of Tripolis was entrusted by Inal at the 
end of his reign with a c.ampaign against the | 
Queen, but on account of the change on the Egyp- 
tian throne only engaged in it for a short time. 
The amirs, who had been sent vnh a corps to 
Cyprus to support James soon returned on account 
of the disturbances which broke out after the 
assassination of Djanibey. Only one of the amirs 
with a small body of troops was left in Cypius. 
The capital Famagusta had surrendered to James, 
who was now master of practically the whole 
island. He therefore no longer required the assist- 
ance of the Egyptians, who had acted arrogantly 
and impudently towards him. To get rid of them 
he had them attacked in the rear by the people 
of Famagusta and then fell upon them himself. | 
To the Sultan he represented the massacre as a i 
rising among his subjects, of which he was quite 
innocent. Queen Charlotte revealed the truth to 
Khushkadapi to get his assistance and also gained I 
his favour by ransoming a ship that had been 
captured by the Knights of Rhode-., but the Sul- 
tan was glad to live at peace with James, e-|)eci.ally 
as the latter paid him regular tribute, lie was in 
close alliance with his vassal, the Sultrin of the 
White Sheep Hasan al-Tawil, because the latter 
had to rely on the help of the Egypti.an Sultan 
in his continual struggle with the Sultan of the 
Black Sheep and the governors of Ahiilustin ol 
the house of Dlyu 'l-Chadir. 

Hasan, whose relations with the Ottoman Sultan 
Muhammad II were also not of the brightest, 
therefore remained faithful to Khuyhkadam in the 
midst of all the intrigues and fighting. Muham- 
mad 11 had overthrown Hasan's relative, the By- 
zantine emperor of Trebizond. Hasan in turn along 
with Khushkadam supported Ishak. ruler of Kara- 
man, who was at war with the Ottoman-.. lie and 
the Sultan also aided the princes of .-\biilustin. Bu- 
dagh and Rustam, successively against their rival for 
the governorship, Shah Suwar, wh.i sided with the 
Ottomans (see Ka’iikly). Although it never came 
to actual fighting between the two Sultan-, there 
was always a latent enmity. While Khu-hk.adam 


w'as able to keep the Mamluks of his predeces- 
sors in check, his owm Mamluks committed count- 
less outrages on the people. The Sultan’s finances 
were always in a muddle; he endeavoured to 
secure money by the sale of offices as well a.s by 
visits to bis snlijects (cf. ka’itbky). The Sultan 
fell ill in 872 (1467) and died in ten days. He 
was not really a great ruler but he was able to 
keep Egypt at peace. During his reign Egypt 
was spared epidemics. He was averse to leforms 
and adhered strictly to the old customs in con- 
trast to the turliulent Ka’ithcy. 

Bibliography. Ibn lyas, Bulak 1311, ii. 
70—84; Weil, Goschuhte der Chnlifen^ v. 240— 
3 * 5 . Muir, '1 he Mamluk or Slave Dynasty of 
P - Sypl , P- 163—171- (M. Si.iikkniiki.m) 

KHUSRAW. [.S^ce^NnsMARWAN, kiska, I'ARWiz.] 
KHUSRAW FIRUZ, ai.-Mauk al-RahIm AiiD 
N’asr h. Am Kai.Iiijak, a liUyid, ,\ftcr the death 
in Djumfula I 440 (Oct. 1048) of Aim Kalidjar 
[q. V.] Khusraw Firuz (var. Khorra l-iriiz) was re- 
cognised as Amir of the Tiak wiiile his brother 
Aim Mansur I'uladh .Sutiiu seized the town of 
Shiraz. Soon afterwards Khiisiaw Fnuz sent an 
army under Abu Sa'd Khusraw Shah, who was 
also his brother, against Shiraz; the town had to 
surrender and Ahu Man.sur was taken prisoner 
(Shawwal 440 = March-April 1049) liut lelcased 
after some time. In 441 (1049/1050) he recaptured 
Shiraz and seized a ]>art of al-Ahwaz but in 
Kalii' II of the following year (z\ug.-Sept. 1050) 
Khu-r.iw hiruz invaded al-.\hwaz and soon con- 
quered ’Askar Mukram. In Miiharram 443 (klay/l unc 
1051) al-.-\hwaz w-.as invaded liy Arabs and Kurds. 
Auer they had sacked SiiiTak, they were put to 
ibght by the irooiis of Khusraw Firuz. The latter 
then left ‘Askar Mukram, because Aba Mansur 
in alliance with the Kurd chief Hezarasp intended 
to march on Tustar. Khusraw FiiUz succeeded in 
anticipating him and when the advanced patrols 
met. z\.bu Mansur and Hezarasp had to withdraw. 
After a bloody battle Khusraw Fnuz also took 
Ramahurmuz, while Abu Sa'd took the two towns 
of Islakhr and .Shiraz. In the meanwhile Ahu 
Mansur had applied to the Sal^juk prince ToghrSl 
Beg; the latter .sent him reinforcements and after 
a two days’ battle Khusraw Fiiuz had to retire to 
W'asit (end of Rain' II Sept. 1051). In 444 

(1052) his troops conquered Basrat the govcinor 
there, z\bu ‘Ah also his inothcr, saved himself by 
llight .and went to Isfahan to Toghill Beg. Klius- 
law Firuz then made peace with Hezarasj) In the 
following year Abu Mansur again hecame lord of 
Shiraz and drove out .Abu s,a‘d; in .Muliarram 447 
(.April 1055) a D.rilamt chief named k’uladh seized 
the town and drove out z\bu Mansur. Allhough 
Kuladh declared he would submit to Khusraw 
Firuz and Ahu .'■■a'd, they did not trust him and 
Abu .Sa'd |.uiied with zAbu Mansur and marched 
on Shiraz. After a long siege Fuladji had to fly, 
and the two brothers occupied the city in the 
name of Khusraw Fiiiiz. In the .same year the 
Buyid dynasty was overthrown. Fnder the pretext 
of making the pilgrimage to Mecc.i, Toghnl Beg 
asked pernii'Sion to enter Baghd.-id, which was 
giantc-t him by the Tallph al-Ka im. ( >n KamadSn 
22 'Deo. 15. 10551 the IhntJ'a was read in li- 
r.aine .aril three day, later he made his reremotaal 
entry into the capitrd. But as the pe -ple of B.igb ir.d 
I'lse against the foreign troop-, roehril I'.og m 
tjf the Caliph's protc-t- had Khn-raw Firuz 
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arrested as the alleged fomenter of the strife. lie 
died a prisoner in the citadel of al-Raiy in 45 
(1058/1059). 

Bibliography, Ibn al-Athir, ed. Tornberg, 
ix. 374 sqq.',, Ibn KJjaldiin, al-''Ibar,^ iv. 488 — 
494; Wilken, Gesch. der Sultatie aus d. Geschl. 
Bujeh nach Mirchond,^ xviii. ; Weil, Gesch. der 
Chalifen^ iii. 80 ^7., 94 — 97. 

(K. V. Zettersteen) 
KHUSRAW MALIK. [See ii. 157b.] 
KH USRAW PASHA, the name of two 
Turkish gr and v i z i e rs. 

I. The Bosnian Khusraw Pasha, grandvizier 
under Murad IV. Brought up in the imperial 
palace, he held the offices of Silihddr and of Agha 
of the Janissaries (from 1033/1624) and later in 
Radjab 1036 (March — April 1627) he received 
the rank of Wezir-i Kubbe-nishin. In November 
1627 after the failure of the grand vizier Khalil 
Pasha [q. v.] to subdue the rebel Abaza Pasha at 
Erzerum, a council called by the Sultan decided, 
on the proposal of the Shaikh al-Islam Yahya 
Efendi, to depose Khalil and to appoint Khusiaw 
Pasha as his successor. The latter was a “novus 
homo”, and his rank was not yet sufficiently high. 
He was therefore at first nominated wall of Diyar 
Bakr and at once he left the capital. The great 
seal of the Empire was only sent to him when 
he was at Iznik (Sha'ban 1037/April 1628). The 
campaign had been well planned and the new 
grandvizier arrived at Erzeium before Abaza ex- 
pected him. The latter surrendered after a fourteen 
days’ siege (18th September) and he returned with 
Khusraw Pasha to Constantinople along with the 
Persian general Shams Khan who had been taken 
prisoner. The victorious entry of Khusraw into 
Constantinople (9^b December) — celebrated by 
a kaqlda of the poet Nef'i — was followed by 
the pardon of Abaza (afterwards nominated Walt 
of Bosnia) and by a period of absolute power of 
the grandvizier; he reigned by terror, relying for 
support above all on the troops of the Sipahl 
and the Janissaries, to whom he guaranteed anew 
the pernicious privileges which, a shoit time before, 
had been abolished. At this time the young Murad IV 
had not yet sufficient power to counterbalance the 
influence of his grandvizier. The latter again left 
the capital — never to return — in July 1629 
as serdar of a new military expedition, against 
Persia. Radjab Pasha, the future grand-vizier, re- 
mained as Kdim-makam at Constantinople. The 
Army went to Aleppo, Diyar Bakr and Mosul, 
where the inundation of the country caused by 
torrential rains, forced it to wait for seventy days 
until the end of January 1630. Great military 
preparations were made for the capture of Baghdad 
but in the meanwhile Khusraw Pasha himself 
marched eastwards. He crossed the two Zab’s and 
advanced upon Shehrizur [q. v.] while the Kurd 
chiefs came and offered submission to him. Then 
after sending several bodies of soldiers against 
Lower Mesopotamia he advanced to meet the 
Pereian general Zainal Khan who was at Hamadan. 
Zainal I^an tried in vain to reconquer the castle 
of Mihriban (on the Hamadan road) taken by 
Nogh.ai Pasha, beglerbeg of Aleppo, by the orders 
of Khusraw; the loss of this battle cost him his 
head. The grandvizier arrived in person at Mih- 
ribSn on the S'h May 1630; thereafter he destroyed 
Hasanabad and arrived on June before 

HamadSn. This town which had been abandoned 


by its inhabitants was completely sacked. Khusiaw 
P.rsha still continued his advance .is far as Dorguzin 
(on the Kazwin route); be then turned heie towards 
Baghdad, the goal of the expedition. He passed 
by the Derteng defile and by Kasr Shiim [q. v.] 
and ariived on the fi'h September before Baghdad. 
The siege began a month later. Hadjdji Khalifa 
was present as a scribe in the Ottoman army and 
he describes the siege in the Fcdhhke (p. 299). 
A general assault took place on the 9<h November 
but had no result so that Khusraw had to retire 
on Mosul leaving garrisons at Hilla and several 
other places. At Mosul where he arrived on 
December 12th, he learnt of the capture of Sheh- 
rizur by the Persians; soon the Turkish ganisons 
left in the neighbourhood of Baghdad were also 
put to flight. Khusraw then retreated to Mardin 
in order to spend the winter there ; the following 
year was passed in inactivity, due to the indecision 
of the giandvizier and the discontent of the 
SipShi and the Janissaries. The Mun.dia'dt of 
Feridun (ii. 179 — 188) contains four documents 
issued by the Sultan and addressed at this time 
to Khusraw to testify that he was pleased with 
him and to encourage him. But at last the Sultan 
was convinced of the lack of capacity of the 
grand-vizier; he deposed him (25^ Oct. 1631) 
and nominated in his stead the foimer grandvizier 
Hafiz Ahmad Pasha [q. v.]. A ca’us]i was sent to 
go and biing back the seal of office; near Malatia 
he overtook Khu.sraw who complied immediately 
.and went to Tokat. His dismissal was, however, 
the signal for a general revolt of the troops in 
Constantinople as well as in Anatolia, a revolt 
which very soon cost the grandvizier his life 
(loffi February 1632) and nearly led to the over- 
throw of the Sultan himself. The rebellion was 
secretly fomented by Khusraw and Radjab, w'ho 
was created grandvizier sometime afterwards. Murad 
then commanded Murtada Paslia, wall of Oczakow, 
to see to the execution of Khusraw. Murtada, ap- 
pointed wall of Diyar Bakr, went to Toljiat, and 
took the steps necessary for overcoming the re- 
sistance of Khusraw Pasha. The latter resigned 
himself to his fate and was strangled on the 29^ 
Sha'ban 1041 (March 21st, 1632). His head was 
sent to the capital where the rebellion could 
only be quelled after the execution of Radjab Pasha 
(l8th May). 

Khusraw Pasha left behind him the reputation 
of a man, courageous but bloodthirsty and intriguing. 
All opposition which he encountered was stifled 
in blood ; the roads by which he passed were 
marked by a series of executions. This strategic 
capacity is severely criticised by Na'ima (i. 495) 
because he wasted his time and his troops in 
making minor conquests before attacking Baghdad. 
His name is given to a kJuzn which he had built 
on the great road between Eski Shehir and Konya 
(see Taeschner, Das anatolische Wegenelz,! i. 102 
and the map). 

Bibliography. The principal sources are: 
Hadjdji Khalifa, Fedhlike, p. 282 — 305 ; and 
Na'ima, i. 452 — 5 i 5 i also 'Othman Zade, 
al-wuzara\ p. 74 sqq.-.^ Sidjill-i ’^Othma/il, ii- 
274 (there are errors in the dates); Pecewi, 
Tarikh,! ii- 409 -t??- ; Munedjdjim Bashl, iii. 6 ^^ 

) von Hammer, Histoire de I' Empire Ottoman,, 
Paris 1837, ix. 99 sqq. 

2 . Muhammad Khusraw Pasha, a states- 
man and a grandvizier in the reigns of the Sultans 
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Mahmud II and 'Abd al-Madjid. He was by birth 
an Abkhazian slave and served first in the enderun as 
servant of the Ca’ush BaUit Sa^td. In 1206 (1792) 
he left the palace as viichia'dar and k‘aya to his 
compatriot Kiiciik Husain Pasha, just appointed 
Kapudan Pasha. He gained promotion quickly in 
his military and administrative career and became 
in iSoo mutesarrif of Kara Hisar. He accompanied 
the Turkish fleet which in March 1801 landed in 
Egypt under Kiicuk Husain Pasha and afterwards 
became commandant at Alexandria. In September 
of the same year he was appointed wall of Egypt, 
after having been raised to the rank of wezir. 
Khusraw Pasha made his ceremonial entry into 
Cairo in January 1802, and immediately began 
military operations against the Mamluk beys. But 
his inexperience and avarice, which had caused 
him to dismiss his own troops, brought about his 
failure. The Mamluks gained ground and the tvall 
was not able to maintain his authority over the 
Albanian troops, under the command of Tahir 
Pasha and Muhammad '^All. The latter encouraged 
the revolt of these troops and on the 3r<i May 
1803 Khusraw was forced by them to leave Cairo 
and to entrench himself in Damietta. At first he 
fought with success against the Albanian troops 
who were now allied with the Mamluk.s, but in 
July 1803 the allies commanded by Muhammad 
‘All and ‘Oiliman Bey Bardisi took Damietta 
and Khusraw was taken a prisoner to Cairo. 
Meanwhile the Poite had replaced him as wall 
by ‘All Pasha Jljeza’irli. An attempt to escape 
from Cairo failed. On the 13'^ March 1S04, the 
Albanian troops beat the Mamluks in their turn 
and Muhammad ‘All proclaimed Khusraw cnee 
more U'ali of Egypt, but two days later through 
the influence of the relatives of Tahir Pasha who 
had died in the meanwhile, the arrangements of 
Muhammad ‘All were upset. Khusraw was taken 
to Rosetta where he was given leave to embark 
for Constantinople. From this Egyptian period 
i^usraw always had an inveterate hatred for Mu- \ 
hammad ‘All, whom he considered, not without 
reason, as the principal author of his failure. 

Thereafter KJiusraw I'astia began a long career 
as tuj/i of a great number of 'iuilayeCs\ from the 
beginning of 1812 to 1817 he was Kapudan Pasha 
and again from December 1822 to February 1827. ! 
During this latter period he took part in the taking | 
of Missolonghi (Apiil 1826). When the news of ■ 
the massacre of the Janissaries reached him, he 1 
had all the Janissaries in the fleet thrown into ] 
the sea in order to show his zeal for leforms. On 1 
May 9th 1827 he became Ser- Asker at Constan- | 
tinople, an otTice which he kept until 1 ith November ■ 
1836. During this time his power was unlimited, j 
Although he had little education (he never learnt j 
either to read or wiite) no one was more in favour ' 
with Sultan Mahmud than he, on account of | 
his gieat zeal for reforms. It was he who was 
the first to present the Sultan with a body of j 
troops trained according to the European method. ; 
Moreover as minister of police, he was able to ' 
maintain peifect order in the capital in spite of 
the troubled situation in the Empire. The popula- 
tion knew him and feared him under the name 
of “Topal Pasha”. “He vas the very genius of 
intrigue of Turkish officials” (Rosen). He as- 
sembled around himself a large clientele of de- 
pendents amongst whom some gained the position 
of damad^ for example his adopted son Khalil 


Pasha. Von Moltke, sent in 1835 to Constantinople 
as instructor of the new Turkish troops, has given 
a description of the Ser-^Asker who, by this time, 
had attained a considerable age. He was an old 
man, very active, with a red face and white hair 
(there is a portrait in the Ta’rikh-i Lutfl^ vol. viii., 
Constantinople 1328, p. 86). He had, however, a 
disastrous influence on the operations of the Turkish 
armies against the Egyptian troops of Muhammad 
‘^AU. By his jealousy he thwarted the plans of the 
Turkish generals Husain Pa^a in Syria (April 1832) 
and Rashid Pasha (battle of Konya, Dec- 

1832) so that the failure of the Tuiks must be 
largely attributed to him. In the period of upheaval 
which followed, he took very little part in the 
diplomatic intrigues; he never showed a very 
definite sympathy either with Russian influence or 
with that of France. The fall of Khusraw' in 
November 1836 was ultimately due to the influence 
of the conservative party, and also to the plague 
which had been ravaging Constantinople during 
these last years. He returned, how’ever, to the 
head of the Government in March 1838 as chief 
of the cabinet with the title of re^is-i shura and 
re^is-i vudjlisA wall; in this cabinet the young 
Rashid Pasha was minister for foreign affairs. This 
ministry continued the organisation of the civil 
service {Jan:fimat4 khairiye). In 1839 war bioke 
out anew with Muhammad ^Ali, which led to the 
catastrophe of Kizib (24^^ June 1839)- Hiring 
this time Khusraw was al^le to maintain tran<juilUty 
in the capital even at the time of the death of 
Mahmud II, which took place on June 30th 1839. 
Thus on the accession of the young Sultan ^Abd 
al-Madjid, IGiusraw was the person indicated to 
fill the office of grandvizier, an oflice which was 
le-established after having been temporally abolished. 
The situation of the Empire was at this time very 
critical because of the defeat of the army and the 
loss of the fleet which had gone over to Muhammad 
'All. During this time I^usraw’ was the soul of 
the resistance to the viceroy, his ancient enemy, 
but he took very little part in the diplomatic 
negotiations with the Powers, negotiations the object 
of which was to save Turkey. It was Rashid Pasha 
who directed foreign affairs and who took the 
initiative in the proclamation of the famous Khatt/i 
.^erif of Gulkhane on Nov. 2nci 1839. Khusraw 
was not the man to appreciate such a measure 
and played a very passive role during the ceremony. 
I.ittlc by little the intrigues of Muhammad 'Ah 
at Constantinople seconded by Khalil Pasha who 
had become ser-'^asker succeeded in undermining 
the po^'ition of the grandvizier; the Sultan dismissed 
him in June 1840 and banished him to Rodosto. 
At the end of a year, however, the conservative 
influence was rc-esiabhshed in Constantinople, so 
he was recalled and he held the office of seikasker 
again from January 1846 to December 1847. 
Finally he retired for good, and this, the last 
Turkish grand-vizier of the old school, died on 
the 13^^ Djumada 11 , 1271 (4^h March 1855) aged 
nearly a hundred years, without leaving any children. 
He was bvried in a special ihrbe at Fiyub; at 
this place theie is also a library which he founded. 
During his life-time he had amassed enormou> 
wealth. Many of his old slaves and servants r.j>c 
to position^ of high dignity in the civil and military 
; service. 

I i b I i o ^ y a P h y \ Djaw'lat, Con- 

i stantmople, 1303, vii* 104, iii — 113, 130, 184, 
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194, 212; Lutjl Ta'rikh-i. ii. — vii., Conslanlinople 
1291 — 1306, passim, viii., Constantinople 1338, 
ed. 'Abd al-Rahman Sharaf, p. 87, 131 ; Thuraiya 
Efendi, Sidjill-i ^Othmani^ ii. 275; al-Diabarli. 
’^Ac^a’ib al-athar^ Bulak 1290, i.; Felix Mengin, 
Htsloire de VEgxpte sous le gouvernement de 
Mohammed Afy, Paris 1823, i. 16 — 18, 29, 39, 
47, gos^g.; H. von Moltke, ifr-rV/if itier Zustdnde 
UTid Bcgebenheiten in der Turkei^ Berlin 1893, 
p. 30 — 33 i 468) ti. Rosen, Geschichte der 

T'urkei, Leipzig 1866, esp. i. 235 — 237. 

(J. H. Kramers) 

KHUSRAW SHAH. [See ii. I57>>.] 
KH USRAW SULTAN , eldest son of 
Djahanglr by the daughter of Radja Bhagwan 
Uas, was born at Lahore in 1587. He was a 
favourite with his grandfather, Akbar, who perhaps 
wanted to make him his successor. He rebelled 
against his father in the first year of the latter’s 
reign, was defeated and imprisoned. He made a 
second conspiracy in Afghanistan, and this having 
been detected, he was, with one interval, kept in 
confinement for the rest of his life. He died at 
Asirgarh near Burhanpur in the Deccan in 1622, 
and was in all probability murdered by Shah 
Djahan. His sister had his body buried in the 
Khusraw Bagh at Allahabad. His two sons, Dawar 
Bakhsh, otherwise Bulaki, and Garshasp, were put 
to death at Shah Djahan's accession. See ’■Amal-i 
Salih (still in MS.), Djahangir’s Memoirs (O.T.F.) 
vols. I and 2, R.A.S.J. for 1907. 

_ (H. Beveridge) 

KHUSRU, Abu ’l-Hasan Amir b. Amir Saif 
al-DIn MahmBd SiiamsI, born in India 651 (1253). 
His father was a Turk of the tribe of Lacin, 
emigrated from HazSra, near Balkh, during the 
reign of QjingU Kban, to India and settled at 
Patyali where he married the daughter of 'Imad 
al-Mulk, a great noble of the court of Dehh. 
Khusru lost his father at the early age of nine 
and was brought up under the care of his maternal 
grandfather. He was very intelligent and had 
great love for study. He was fortunate in enjoying 
the favour of seven successive kings of Dehli- 
(l) Muhammad Sultan b. Sult.an Ghiyath al-Din 
Balban (664—686^1265—1287); (2) Sultan 
Mmzz al-Din Kailjubad (686-689= 1287-1290)- ^ 
(3) Sultan Djalal al-Din Firuz Shah 11 b. Dialal 
al-Din (689— 695 = 1290— 1295); (4) Sultan Mu- 
hammad Shah I, Ala' al-Din (695 — 715 — 1291: 

•315); (5) Sultan Mubarak Shah I, Kutb al-Din 

Shah I, Ghiyath al-Din (720 — 725 = 1320 1324) 

and (7) Sultan Muhammad II b. Taghlak f72<; 

752 = t 324 — 1351)- - ■ V/ S 

i^u.sru was a pupil or votary of Nizam al-Din 
Awhya (d. 725 = 1324) for whom h^ had the 
greatest regard and sincerest devotion; and it is 

^ I accompanying Ghiyath al- 
Din Taghlak Shah in his march to Bengal, the 
news of the demise of his spiritual leader reached 
him. On hearing it he hastened back to Dehli 
gave up the royal service and distributed all he 
had to the poor, and took up his abode at the 
^tnb of the s.iint, and died six months after in 
Dehh. 725 (1325). 

He is the author of the following works: 

(1) Tupjat al-Sighiir^ the poems which were 
composed from the poet’s 15th to 19th year- 

(2) IVasl al-Haydt^ the poems which he 'com- 
posed from his 20^1 to 34th year; 


j (3) Ghurrat al-KamTiI^ the poems which were 
; written during the 34^*' to the 43“! year ; 

(4) Baklya-i-N aklya^ select remnants or poems 
of old age. 

Selections from the preceding four dhi'dn\ have 
been lithograped with the title of KulllyZit-i-Amir 
Khusru in the press of Naval Kishore, Lucknow. 

(5) Nihayat al-Kamdl^ a collection of Qhazals 
(lyrical poems) and Rubabi'i (quatrains); 

(61 Miftah al-Futuh^ a poetical account of 
the campaigns of Djalal al-Din Firuz Shah II 
during the first year of his reign, i. e. from his 
accession, 689 (1290), to his return to Dehli in 
690 (1291); 

(7) Alatla’’ al-An-ivar, a moral and religious 
poem, written in imitation of the Makhzan al- 
Asrdr of Nizami ; 

(8) Shlrin soa-Khusru^ an imitation of Nizami’s 
Khusru wa-Shi) in ; 

(9) MadJnuji ~va-I.aild^ an imitation of Nizami’s 
Laild sva-Madjitun. It has been lithographed, Cal- 
cutta 1244, Lucknow 1286; 

(10) A^ina-i-Sikandari ^ a counterpait to the 
Iskandar Ndma of Nizami; 

(11) Kashi Bihiskt^ a poem on the loves of 
Bahram, written in imitation of Nizami’s Haft 
Paikar ; 

(12) Kirdn al-Sa^dain^ a poetical account of 
the meeting of Sultan Mu'izz al-Din KaikubSd and 
his father Nasir al-Din Bughra Khan, Sultan of 
Bengal, which took place on the bank of the 
river GhSgra in Oudh, 688 A. H.; lithographed, 
Lucknow 1259; 

(13) Huh Sipahr^ a poetical description of the 
court of Kutb al-Din Mubarak Shah, with an 
account of the principal events of his reign ; 

(14) Duwalrdni Khidr Khdn^ a poem on the 
love adventures of Khidr Khan, son of Sultan ‘Ala" 
al-Din, with Dewal Rani, the daughter of Rai 
Karn of Gudjrat. 

(■5) H^dz Khusrawi^ a work on Rhetoric, litho- 
graped in the press of Naval Kishore, Lucknow. 
In 1914 Rn attempt was made under the guidance 
of the late Nawwab Hadjdji Muhammad Ishak 
Khan, the then secretary of the M. A. O. College, 
Aligarh (now Aligarh Muslim University) to 
publish well edited texts of the Kulliydt Khusru, 
but, owing to the death of the Nawwab, only 
Nos. 9, jQ^ j2 ajjj 14 of the above list could 
be lithographed. 

Bibliography. Muhammad Kasim Firi^tah, 
Ta rikh-i Firishtd.^ vol. ii., p. 753 ; Dara Shikuh. 
Safinal al-AvAiyd^.^ p. 98; Azad al-BilgiramI, 
Rhazdnat-i '^Amira.^ p. 209; G. Ouseley, Bio- 
graphical Notices., pp. 148 — 163; Sprenger, .... 
0 »* Catalogue., pp. 467 — 470; Rieu, Cat. of 
Persian Mss.., p. 609; Elbe, Ind. off.., N». 1186 
»nd y. Moslem Institute, October — December 
*906, ii, NO. 2, p. 89. 

— (M. Hidayet Hosain) 

KHUSUF. [See kusuf.] 

iOJUTBA (a.), sermon, address by the 
Mafri [q. v.]. The khutba has a fixed place in 
Muhammadan ritual, viz. in the Friday-service, in 
the celebration of the tw-o festivals, in services 
held at particular occasions such as an eclipse or 
excessive drought. In the Friday-service it precedes 
t e salat, in all the other services the salat comes 
first. A short description of the rules for the khutba 
according to al-SliIrazI (q. v., Tanbih, ed. Juynboll, 
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p. 40), one of the early Sliafi'i doctors, may be given 
here. a. One of the conditions for the validity of 
the Friday-service is that it must be preceded 
by two sermons. The conditions for the validity 
of these sermons are the following : the khatib must 
be in a state of ritual purity ; his dress must be 
in accord with the prescriptions ; he must pronounce 
the two khutba’s standing and sit down between 
them ; the number of auditors required for a valid 
djuni^a must be present. 

Regarding the sermon itself are obligatory ; the 
hamdala^ the salat on the Prophet, admonitions 
to piety in both khutba’s, prayer {dtd'Ti'') in behalf 
of the faithful, recitation of a part of the Kurban 
in the first khutba or, according to some doctors, 
in both. It is commendable {sunna') for the 
khatib to be on a pulpit or an elevated place; to 
salute the audience when directing himself towards 
them; to sit down till the adhan is pronounced by 
the mti’a dhdh in ; to lean on a bow, a sword or 
a staff; to direct himself straightway to his audience; 
to pray (du’^S’) on behalf of the Muslims; to make 
his Ujutba short. 

b. Regarding the khutba’s on the days of 
festival the same author says (p. 42) that they 
are like those of the Friday-service, except in the 
following points: the Miatlb must open the first 
with nine takbir's^ the second with seven. On the 
'n/ al-jitr he must instruct his audience in the 
rules for the zakat al-fitr^ on the '’Id al-adhU in 
the rules for the sacrifice of this day. It is allowed 
to him to pronounce the sermon sitting. 

Regarding the khutba’s of the service during an 
eclipse, al-SbIrazI (p. 43) remarks that the preacher 
must admonish his audience to be afraid, and in 
the service in times of drought he must ask Allah’s 
pardon, in the opening of the first khutba nine 
times, in the second seven times; further he must 
repeat several times the salat on Muhammad as 
well as istighfar^ recite Sura Ixvi. 9, elevate 
his hands and say Muhammad’s ifr/u” (which is 
communicated by al-Shiraz! in full). Further he 
must direct himself towards the kibla [q. v.] in 
the middle of the second Idiutba and change his 
shirt, putting the right side to the left, the left 
to the right, the upper part beneath and keep it 
on till he puts off all his other garments. 

These prescriptions give rise to the following 
remarks. C. H. Becker was the first to point to 
the relation between the Muhammadan pulpit and 
the judge’s seat in early Arabia. This explains 
why the khatib must sit down between the two 
Irhutba's; it explains also why he must lean on a 
staff, sword or bow; for these were the attributes 
of the old Arabian judge. It is not easy to see 
why the khutba precedes the services on Fiiday, 
whereas on the days of festival and the other 
special occasions salat comes first. Hadith tells us 
that Marwan b. al-Hakam was the first to change 
this order of things by pronouncing the khutba 
before the performance of the salat on the days 
of festival (e. g. Bukhari, ^Tdain, bab_ 6 and espe- 
cially the pathetic picture in Muslim, ‘'Idain^ trad. 9). 

It is also said that Marwan w-as the first to 
hold the khutba on these days on a pulpit, the 
old custom being a service without minbar or 
adhan. According to other authorities (cf. Muslim, 
Iman., trad. 78, 79 and al-Xawawi's commentary) 
the khutba before the salat was an institution 
going back to ^Lthman or even to ^Umar. The 
common opinion of traditionists is, however. 


that it was an innovation due to the general 
tendency of the Umaiyads to favour their own 
dynastic interests rather than those of religion. If 
this opinion should be right, the innovation as 
well as the holding of the Ichutba in a sitting 
attitude, may be looked upon as an endeavour to 
go back to the pre-islamic judicial rites concerning 
minbar and khutba. 

Regarding the prayer on behalf of the faithful 
{dti'^lf U ' l-mtt' minin') it must be observed that in 
this prayer before the Friday-ru/ 5 / it has become 
customary to mention the ruling sovereign. The 
history of Islam is full of examples of the im- 
portance which was attached to this custom, 
especially in times of political troubles, the 
name mentioned in this uVAa’ betraying the imam'?, 
political opinion or position. Though it is not 
prescribed by law to mention the ruler’s name, 
the suppression of the name at this occasion ex- 
posed the khatib to suspicion on the part of the 
ruler. In countries where Muslims live under non- 
Muslim rule, even a prayer for the woildly pros- 
perity of the ruler may expose the khatib to .sus- 
picion on the part of his fellow-Muslims (cf. Snouck 
Hurgronje, Islam und Phonograph.^ p. 13 sq.— 
Verspr. Geschr.., ii. 430 ry. ; do., Mr. L. IV. C. 
van den Berg's beoefening van het mohammedaansche 
recht., in [nd. Gids., Vl/i. 809 sq. = Verspr. Ge- 
schri/ten.^ ii. 214 sq.). The custom of mentioning 
the ruler in prayer is found as early as the fifth 
century B. c. in the Aramaic papyri of Elephantine 
(Pap. i., line 26; cf. also Harnack, Mission und 
Ausbreitung des Christentums., i. 286. 

Several of the characteristics of the khutba pre- 
scribed by the doctors of the law occur also in 
hadith.. The khutba’s of Muhammad u.sually begin 
with the formula ammd ba^du (Bukhari, Dium^a.^ 
bab 29). Side by side with the hamdala (Muslim, 
Dtuml^a.^ trad. 44, 45) the shahdda occurs (Ahmad 
b. Hanbal, ii. 302, 343 : “A khutba without the 
shahdda is like a mutilated hand”). In a large 
number of traditions it is stated that Muhammad 
used to recite passages from the Kurban (e. g. 
Muslim, Dpum^a., trad. 49 — 52; Ahmad b. Hanbal, 
v. 86 ry., 88, 93 etc.). The khutba must be short, 
in accord with Muhammad’s saying: “Make your 
salat long and your khutba short” (Muslim, Diunpay 
trad. 47). Just like the salat the khutba must be 
right to the purpose (kasdan.^ Muslim, Pium^a., 
trad. 41). The audience must be silent and quiet; 
“who says to his neighbour “listen”, has spoken a 
superfluous word”, Bukhari, Dpum^a., bab 36). The 
two khutba’s pronounced by the standing khatib.^ 
who sits between them, are ba.sed on Muhammad’s 
example (Bukhari. DiunPa^ bab 27 ; Muslim, Dium a, 
trad. 33 — 35; .Ahmad b. Hanbal, ii. 35, 91, 98). 
During the adhan Muhammad used to sit on the 
minbar \ the ikdma was spoken when he had 
descended (in order to hold the khutba standing); 
this order was observed by Abu Bakr and ‘Umar 
(Ahmad b. Hanbal, iii. 449 bis). 

Neither the term kliutba nor the verb khataba 
in their technical meaning occur in the Kur’an. 
Even in the passage containing an admonition 
not to abandon the Friday-service for worldly 
profit, it is only the salat which is mentioned (Sura 
Ixii. 9 — IJ). It would be wrong to conclude from 
this silence that the khutba did not yet form a 
constituent part of worship in Muhammad’s time. 
Still, it is not probable that the different kinds 
of service were accurately regulated from the be- 
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ginning. Hadlth has preserved descriptions showing 
that Muhammad’s khutba often did not have much 
to do with the regular sermon of later times. Abu 
Da’ud, Kitab al-dtyat^ bab 13; Muhammad had 
sent Abu Djahin b. Hudhaifa as a collector of the 
zakat to the clan of Laith. When a man made 
difficulties concerning the payment of zakat^ Abu 


Apparently the tendency is to .show that Mu- 
hammad laid so much stress upon tlie two non- 
obligatory tak^a's that he even inleiruiited himself 
in his khutba in order to accentuate their importance. 

Howeier uncertain the value ul tliese traditions 
may be, it seems not out of place to suppose that 
a fixed order of service on I'riJ.iy and the days 


Dj ahm knocked him on the head. Then his clans- 
people went to Madina and laid before Muhammad 
a claim on retaliation. After a discussion they 
agreed upon a blood-fine to a certain amount. Then 
Muhammad said to them; to-night I will hold a 
khutba and propose to my people the amount you 
have agreed. At night Muhammad pronounced his 
khutba saying; These men of Laith have come to 
me in order to claim retaliation They did not 
accept several proposals, but finally have agreed to 
such an amount. Do you agree with it? They an- 
swered; No. Then the Muhadjirun were angry 
with the embassy of Laith, but Muhammad per- 
suaded them not to importune them. Finally they 
received a greater amount after Muhammad had 
agreed on it with them in a second khutba. — 
This kind of khutba apparently is a sample of 
the addresses of the early Arabian rulers to their 
people and has scarcely anything to do with a 
sermon. Still, it is not possible to distinguish between 
the kinds, as may appear from the following tra- 
ditions. In a tradition on the authority of Abu 
Sa'id al-^udri it is said that Muhammad on the 
days of festival used to open the service with the 
salat-, then he pronounced the khutba “and his 
khutba usually consisted in the command to par- 
ticipate in some mission or expedition” (Ahmad 
b. Hanbal, iii. 56 A similar statement is to 
be found in Muslim, ^Idain, trad. 9 ; “When Mu- 
hammad had concluded salat on the days of 
festival by the taslim, he remained on his feet 
and turned to the sitting audience ; when he 
wanted to send a mission or when he desired 
some other arrangement, he gave his orders on if, 
he used also to say; give alms, give alms, give 
alms ; . . . . then he went away. This state of things 
lasted till Marwan etc.”. This is a very simple 
description of the service and would be a con- 
siderable support to the view that a service with 
a fixed order only arose long after Muhammad’s 
time. Yet, it must not be forgotten that the de- 
scription just translated betrays the tendency to 
contrast the simple service of the Prophet with 
the highly official style introduced by Marwan, 
who had even a minbar built on the vtusalla. 
The following instance refers to the Friday-khutba ; 
“Abu Rifa'^a says; 1 addre.ssed the Prophet while he 
pronounced the khutba, saying; Oh Apostle of Allah, 
I am a stranger who wants information concerning 
his religion which he does not understand. There- 
upon the Apostle of God abandoned his khutba 
and came to me. Then a chair was brought (it 
seems to me that its legs were iron) ; the Apostle 
of Allah sat down on it and began to teach me 
what Allah had taught him. Then he finished his 
khutba” (Muslim, Diam^a, trad. 60). This tra- 
dition, interesting though it may seem, betrays 
the tendency to accentuate the absence of a min- 
bar. Other tr.aditions of this type give an equally 
simple picture of the Friday-service, e. g. those in 
Muslim’s chapter, Diuin’'a, Nos. 54 — which re- 
present Muhammad pronouncing his khutba, when a 
man enters. Muhammad at once directs to him 
the question; Have you performed the two rak'a's} 


of festival arose only after Muhammad s lifetime. 
This order reposes on three elements; the carly- 
Arabian khutba, Muhammad's sun/ia 
the example of Jews and Christians. 

In his study on the history of Mu-.lim worship 
C. H. Becker has endeavoured to establish a close 
connection between the services on Friday and the 
davs of festival on the one hand, and the mass 
on the other. The main features of his position 
are the following. The first khutba corresponds to 
the first part of the mass (" Voi messe" ). Adhan 
and khutba are an echo of the responses between 
the deacon and the piiest who administers the 
mass. The obligatory recitation of the Kur'’an cor- 
responds to the recitation of the scripture. Con- 
cerning the two khutba’s he state-, that this duality 
is subject to ikhtilif on the part of the faklh's', 
it has found its way to the service on the days 
of festival coming from the Friday-service. The 
second khutba corresponds to the sermon and the 
general prayer. 

This view was combated by Mittwoch who 
found in the Jewish liturgy features corresponding 
to adhan and ikama, to the haindala, the recitation 
of the Tora (first khutba) and the recitation from 
the Prophets (second khutba). It is perhaps im- 
possible to decide the question ; probably the example 
ofthe Jewish as well as that of the Christian liturgy 
have exercised induence on the final constitution 
of the Muhammadan service. 

Instead of a history of the Muhammadan sermon 
which has not yet been written, a few notices 
only may be given here. Muhammad’s first and 
second khutba in Madina are in Ibn Ishak’s Sira 
(ed. Wustenfeld, p. 340). It may follow here in 
translation, not because of its being considered as 
genuine, but as a standard specimen. “The Apostle 
of Allah praised Allah and said ; Amnia ha du. 
Oh people, provide for yourself (by good works), 
accept instruction. By Allah you will be thunder- 
stricken and everyone of you will leave his cattle 
without shepherd. Then his Lord will say to him, 
speaking without a dragoman and without a screen ; 
Has not my Apostle come to you ? He preached 
to you and I provided you with money and gave 
you abundance. What have you provided for your- 
self? Then you will look to the right and to the 
left, without perceiving anything (w’hich can aid 
you); then you will look before you, but not per- 
ceive anything besides Hell. Therefore, whosoever 
will be able to avoid Hell, even though it were on 
account of a piece of a date (given as alms), 
he should do it, or on account of a good word, 
if he should not possess a date. For good deeds 
are rewarded ten, nay even seven hundred times. 
May peace and God’s mercy and blessing be 
upon you”. 

Muhammad’s last sermon is communicated in 
Bukhari’s collection, Dium'a^ bab 29; his emotion 
when he preached is described in Muslim, 
trad. 43. An accurate description of the Friday- 
service with a translation of two khutba’s in Lane, 
Manners and Customs, Paisley and London i 895 i 
p. 99 sqq. 
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A collection of sermons ascribed to 'All is in 
the former Royal Library in Berlin; among them 
is a khutba without the letter alif. 

As the office of the l^atib became a regular 
function, the khutba became to the khatib what a 
calligraphed document is to the professional scribe; 
the one displayed his art in flourished initials, j 
the other in rhymed prose. Collections of sermons 
are often arranged following the calender, viz. 
four sermons for every month and additional ones 
for the days of festival, the Prophet’s birthday, 
and his Ascension ; see Ahlwardt, Verzeichnis der 
arab. Hss.^ iii., p. 437. 

It is customary to hold the khutba in Arabic. 
This rule has often been broken in Turkey. 

Bibliography. Juynboll, Ha7idleiding tot 
de kennis van de Moh. IVet., Leiden 1925, p. 
71 .r?., 109 sq.\ Shaikh Nizam, al-Faldwi al- 
'^Alatngirlya.^ Calcutta 1828 r??., i. 205 ry., 210 rr/., 
214 sq.\ Abu ’ 1 -Kasim al-Hullf, Kitdb Shard' f 
al-Isldm.^ Calcutta 1893, i. 44, 48; C. H. Becker, 
Die Kamel im Kultus des alien Islam in Nol- 
deke-Festschrift.^ Giessen 1906, p. 331 
do., Znr Geschichte des islamisehen Knltits in 
/r/., iii. 374 jyy.; E. Mittwoch, Zur Entste- 
hungsgeschichte des islamisehen Gebets und Kul- 
tus in Abh. Pr. Ak. ff’i, 1913, N®. 2; Broc- 
kelmann, G. A. i. 92. 

(A. J. Wensinck) 

KH UTTAL, a district on the upper 
course of Amu-Darya between the rivers 
Pandj and Wakhsh, called Djaryab and Wakhshab 
in the middle ages; on the situation cf. also i., 

P- 339 The pronunciation Hiuttal is given by 
Yakut [Mtldjam.^ ii. 402); for the frequently used 
plural form we have evidence for the pronunciation 
KhuttalSn in the lampoon preserved by Tabari (ii. 
1492, 1494 and 1602) on the reverses suffered by 
the governor Asad b. ‘Abd Allah (d. 120 = 738). 
On the other hand in later Persian poetry the 
pronunciation Khatlan or Khotlan is required ; 
the same pronunciation is given by the Persian 
lexicons (e. g. in Vullers, Lexicon., s. v.). 

Ilulbuk, the capital of the rulers of Khuttal. 
must be sought to the south of the modern Kulab, 
according to the data given in the geographers; 
the largest town of Khuttal. .Munk (so in the 
geographers; in Sharaf al-Din Yazdi, Zafar-Ndma., 
Ind. edition, i. 38; Munk), must have corresponded 
approximately to the modern Baldjwan, although 
w'e already find the latter mentioned in the Zafar- 
Ndma (i. 83). Ya'kObi {B. G A.., i., vii. 292) says 
the “largest town of Khuttal” is Washdjird, the 
modern FaizSbad which really lies outside of 
Khuttal (west of the Wakhsh). Khuttal was a 
district specially noted for its horses (cf. B.G.A.., 
iii. 325 infra and vi., text, p. 180). 

The pre-Islamic titles of the rulers of Khuttal. 
Khuttalan Shah and Shir ghuttalan (B.G.A.., text, 
p. 40), seem to have been no longer used in the 
Muslim period. The last battles of the Arab con- 
querors mentioned in Tabari (iii. 74) are of the 
year 133 (750/751); the king {malik') of Khuttal 
had to leave his country and go first to Farghana 
then to China. The Chinese accounts of the title 
granted to the king of Khuttal in 752 (E. Chavannes, 
Documents sur les Tou-kiue cccidentaux., p. 168 
and 216) are thus explained. A genealogy of the 
“later rulers of Khuttal” has been compiled by 
Marquart {Erdnsahr. p. 302); in his opinion the 
kingdom of lOiuttal later became divided into 


seveml small states; but in the time of the SamSnids 
a ruler Ahmad b. Dja'far is mentioned as amir 
of Khuttalan (Gardizi in Barthold, Turkestan., i. 
9, account of the events of 336 — 337 = 947 / 949 ). 
MukaddasI ( 5 . G. A., iii. 337, 2) also mentions 
among the rulers from whom the Samanids re- 
ceived no taxes [kharddf) but only presents {Jia- 
i/i 7 va), the amir of Khuttal. 

After the fall of the Samanids, Khuttal belonged 
to the empire of the Ghaznawids (see ii., p. 154) 
and being on the frontiers was exposed to frequent 
raids from the land of the Ilek-Khans (cf. ii , p. 
465). Under Sultan Mas'ud (1030 — 1041) claims 
to the suzerainty over Khuttal were made, notably 
by ‘All Tegin [q. v,] (Baihaki, ed. Morley, 
esp. p. 348); a separate ruler of Khuttal is not 
mentioned at this period. On the other hand in 
Ibn al-AthIr (x. 22) in the account of Sultan Alp 
Ar-.lan’s campaign of 456 (1064) an amir of 
Khuttal who had shut himself up in his fortress 
(its name is not given) is mentioned; it was only 
after a long siege, in which the amir himself was 
killed, that the fortress was stormed. In another 
passage (xi. 155) Ibn al-Athir tells of a campaign 
by the lord Qahib) of Khuttal, Ibn Shudja' Far- 
rukhshah in Radjab 553 (Aug. 1158) against 
Tirmidh; this ruler is said, like the Samanids 
before him, to have claimed descent from the 
Sassanian Bahiam Gor (cf. i., p. 586“). There is 
no further mention of a native dynasty in Khuttal 
after this. It probably belonged to the kingdom of 
the Ghorids (ii., p. 161 — 164); we are definitely 
told this of the district of Wakh on the lower 
course of the rivei of the same name (Tabakdt-i 
A’dJtVl, transl. Raverty, p. 426) Among the many 
smaller principalities into which the GhSrid king- 
dom broke up, the kingdom of Wakhsh is men- 
tioned (ibid., p. 436 and 490; Nesawi, ed. Houdas, 
p. 39; cf. W. Barthold, Turkestan etc., ii. 400). 

In the second half of the viii. (xiv.) century 
I^utlal was one of the many small Turkish- 
Mongol kingdoms into which Caghatai's empire 
had broken up (cf. i., p. 812). In 1372 by com- 
mand of Timur the king of Khuttal, Kai-Khusraw 
was put to death for treacherous negotiations with 
Khwarizm (.Sharaf al-Dln Yazdi, Zafar-Ndma., Ind. 
edition, i. 243). Khuttal later was one of the 
dependencies of Hisar (cf. ii., p. 316); when in 
903(1497/1498) the Beg Khusraw Shah had seized 
dominion over Hisar, he granted Khuttal to his 
brother Walt Beg {^Bdbur-Ndma., ed. Beveridge, 
fol. 57); Wall Beg was killed in 910 (1504/1505) 
by Shaibani, the founder of the Ozbeg kingdom 
(ibid., fol. izs'’). Under the rule of the (izbegs 
the name Khuttal for the region was ousted by 
Kulab. The district of Khuttal is mentioned as 
late as the Bahr al-Asrar of Mahmud b. Wall 
(begun in Rabi' II 1044 = Sept.-Oct. 1634, cf. 
Zapiski, etc., xv. 233) (Ind. Office MS. 560 — 575, 
fol. 228a and 238a); the name Kulab is already 
used in the history of Khan ‘’Ubaid Allah (1702 — 
1711); the work was begun in his lifetime (F. 
Teufel in Z. D. M. G., xxxvtii. 243 ; cf. esp. text, 
p. 29). 

Bibliography'. W. Barthold, Turkestan.^ 
ii. 70 sqq.\ G. Le Strange, The Lands of the 
Eastern Caliphate^ Cambridge 1 905, p. 43S 
sq.\ J. Marquart, F.ransahr^ p. 232 sqq.., 299 
299; Note by N. Elias on the TarlkJi-i 
Ra^uii.^ transl. E. D. Ross, p. 21. 

(W. Barthold) 
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KHUZA'A B. ‘Amr , name of a South-' 
Arabian tribe, a branch of the large tribe 
of Azd. The genealogihts uith few exceptions are i 
unanin ous in tracing their pedigree through ‘'Arar, | 
surnamed Luhaiy, b. Rabi'a b. Haritha b. Mu- ■ 
zaikiya and they agree further that they, together j 
with the other branches of the Azd, left South ; 
Arabia at a remote time and wandered with them i 
to the North. When they reached the territory of i 
Mekka, most of their kinsmen continued their | 
journey, the Ghassan to Syria, Azd Shanu'a to 
'Oman, but Luhaiy remained with Iris clan near 
Mekka and thus separated (inkhaza’^d) from the 
remainder of the tribe. The city of Mekka and 
the sacred territory was at that time in the hands 
of the tribe of Dj urhum and we may fix the time 
approximately in the fifth century of the Christian 
era, though Arab antiquaries, by assigning ex- 
ceptionally long lives to some of the chiefs, date 
their arrival near Mekka several centuries further 
back. According to the same antiquaries the Djur- 
hum had allowed the sanctity of the sacred territory 
to lose much of its splendour and in addition 
by extortions from pilgrims had caused the pil- 
grimage to have fallen greatly into disuse. The 
leader of the Azd, Tha'laba b. 'Amr, had asked 
from the Djurhum permission to stay in the sacred 
territory till his foragers had found suitable 
pasture-grounds elsewhere. This permission the 
Djurhum would not grant and as Tha'laba said 
that he would stay, whether they allowed it or 
not it came to fierce fighting which lasted several 
days and ended in the utter defeat of the Djurhum. 
Only Mudad b. 'Amr al-DjurhumI who had held 
aloof from the fighting was allowed to leave the 
city peacefully, and founded a new settlement 
with his family and followers at Kanan and Haly, 
where his descendants still resided in the third 
century of the Hidjra. Having become complete 
masters of Mekka and the sacred territory, they 
permitted the descendants of Isms'll, who were 
few in numbers and had taken no share in the , 
quarrel, to remain peacefully among them. The i 
very next year of the conquest brought epidemic | 
fevers to the new population and according to 
some historians it was not till this time that the 
other clans of Azd migrated further afield. With 
a view to establishing a legal claim to the cus- 
todianship of the sanctuary, no doubt, Rabi'a b. 
Haritha b. 'Amr mairied Fuhaira the daughter of 
'Amir b. ‘Amr b. al-Harith b. Mudad, who had 
been the last ruler of Mekka, and thus" he became 
the richest man in the city. Fiom this latter ac- 
count it becomes almost evident that the two 
tribes lived for some time together in Mekka and 
that the rise of the Khuza'a was less violent than 
is generally concluded from the first account. 
There can hardly be any doubt that here the 
same process occured as it happened continually, 
that the tribes outside a town by gradual pressure 
upon the more peaceful and prosperous town- 
dwellers became in time the masters of the situa- 
tion, only to suffer the same fate a few generations 
later. Rabi'a is credited with having re-introduced 
the rites of the pilgrimage, especially by caring 
for the welfare of the numerous pilgrims who 
visited the sanctuary, but he is also credited 
with having been the first to have placed the 
idols round the K.a'ba and especially with having 
brought the idol Hubal from Hit in Mesopotamia, 
which with other idols still existed at the time 


of Muhammad. R.rbi'a and his descendants re- 
mained custodians for a veiy long time (.Arab 
historians mention 300 and 500 yeais — ■ which 
figures must be highly exaggerated). The last 
ruler was lliilail b. HubAiiya b. SalTil b. Ka'b b. 
'Amr who gave his daughter IJubbaiy in mairiage 
to Kusaiy, the head of the small clan of Kuraisji, 
a branch of the tribe of Kinana. Hulail when he 
grew old made it a practice to give to his daughter 
or his son-in-law the keys of the Ka'ba to per- 
form such duties as were the privilege of the 
custodian of the sanctuary. When Iliilail died he 
left his office to his daughter and his son-in-law, 
but when the latter wanted to claim this right, 
he was strongly opposed by the whole of Khuza'a, 
who forcibly took the keys of the sanctuary from 
Hubbaiy. Kusaiy who had many friends among 
the Kinana who were settled in the vicinity of 
the sacred territory as also among the Kuda'a, 
came to an arrangement with his friends that at 
the next pilgrimage-period and upon the termination 
of the rites of the pilgrimage it should come to 
open quarrel with the Khuza'a, and in the end it 
resulted in fierce fighting in which many were 
slain. To settle the dispute both parties agreed 
to submit to the judgment of Ya'mar b. 'Awf al- 
Kilabi. Both parties were invited to meet at the 
portals of the Ka'ba and when Ya'mar had as- 
certained the number of slain of Khuza'a to be 
greater than that of the partisans of Kusaiy he 
gave judgment in favour of the latter. He was in 
consequence given the custodianship of the sanc- 
tuary and with it the rule of the city of Mekka, 
while the Khuza'a were permitted to reside with 
the Kuraislj in the precincts of the sacred territory. 
Thus the end of the rule of the Khuza'a was 
also the commencement of the rule of the tribe 
of Kuraish [q. v.]. Another less heroic account, 
however, tells us that Kusaiy bought the cus- 
todianship from Abu Ghubshan, the last ruler of 
the tribe of l^uza'a, for a goats skin of wine; 
this is the account also given by Ibn al-Kalbi in 
his Kitab al- Matkalib. With the advent of Islam 
we encounter the names of a number of persons 
belonging to the tribe of Khuza'a, and as the 
conquest of Egypt and the West was principally 
accomplished by warriors recruited from Western 
Arabia it is not surprising that we find descendants 
of the tribe of Khuza a prominent in the newly 
conquered lands, especially in Spain. 

That there was a great deal of confusion in the 
genealogies of this tribe is evident from their being 
at times not classed among the South-Arabian 
tribes at all, so e. g. the Kadi 'lyad gives the 
genealogy; Khuza'a b. Luhaiy b. Kama'a b. al-Yas 
b. Mudar, which Suhailt in his commentary of the 
Sira tries to explain by saying that Haritha b. 
Tha laba married the widow of his father Kama'a, 
who was also the mother of Luhaiy, in which way 
the genealogy is correct both in deriving their 
origin from North and South-Arabian tribes. As 
regards the divisions of Khuza'a there is a great 
amount of divergence, some genealogists mention 
the clans of Ka'b, Mulaih, Sa'd and Salul, while 
Other know only 'Adiy, 'Awf and Sa'd. 

The great number of names of men who claimed 
descent from this tribe must make us believe 
that they were more numerous than we should 
conclude from the comparatively few names men- 
tioned as companions of the Prophet, and it may 
be that by the time of the rise of Islam they 
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had gradually been pushed by the more energetic 
Kuraish into the surrounding country out of the 
precincts of the city of Mekka itself. 

B ibliography'. Azraki , dn oniken der 
Stadt Mekka^ i. 55 — ^4 j Ibn Duraid, Kitdb al- 
Ishtikak.^ ed. Wiistenfeld, p. 276 — 281; Nuwairi, 
ii. 317; Kalkashandi, Baghdad, 

p. 205 — 206; al-Tabari, ed. de Goeje, passim; 
Kalkashandl, Subh al-A'^sha\ Ibn Hisham, Slra^ 
p. 59 sqq. and many works dealing with the 
early_history of Islam. (F. Krenkow) 

KH UZISTAN. the land of the Khuz (Hussi), 
Koaralo; of Ptolemy, a province of Persia 
corresponding to the ancient Susiana, 
now ofBcially called 'Arabistan, “the country of 
the Arabs”, because its desert plains have been 
over-run by the nomad tribes of the Ka'b (Bedouin 
pronunciation Ca'^b) and of the Banu Lam. The 
present boundaries of the province are, to the 
North, the mountains of the Zagros chain; to the 
West, the Kerkha [q.v.]; to the South, the river 
Djerrahi or Tab and a line drawn across the desert 
from the confluence of the Karun [q. v.] and of the 
Kerkha with the Shatt al-'Arab [q. v.]; to the East 
Kurdistan. The principal towns are Shushtar (Tustar 
of the Arabs), the seat of the governor, Dizful, 
Hawiza (Suk; al-Ahwaz, “the market-place of the 
Cosseans”), Ram-Hormuz, Muhammara, Behbehan; 
the mountains are inhabited by Liir tribes, namely 
Feili, BaHjtiyarl, Kuhgelu and Mamaseni, 

Under the Sasanids this province was included 
in those of the South (Nim-ruz); the Christians 
who inhabited it formed an ecclesiastical province 
called BStli Pluzaye; the capital was Beth Lap 5 t, 
later called Gundlshapilr. Conquered by the Arabs 
in the year 19 (640), it was defended by the 
Satrap Hurmuzan, who after the capture of Suk 
al-AhwSz (Hamza IsfahanI; Hudjistan-wadjar), and 
his defeat at Ram Hormuz by ‘Otba, was be- 
sieged in Shushtar for 6 months and gave him- 
self unconditionally to the Caliph 'Omar. It was 
occupied by Mu'izz al-Dawla Ahmad b. Buwaih 
before the capture of Baghdad in 334 (945) 
and during the reign of the Mongol llkhan 
Abaka it was given as a fief to the Atabeg of 
Luristan, Yusuf Shah I, as a reward for having 
saved him from a sudden attack of the Dailamis. 
It was for some time occupied by the Ottomans 
after the battle, which was lost by the aimies of 
Shah 'Abbas I in front of Baghdad in the year 
995 (1587)- 

For Arab geographers Khuzistan has for its 
boundaries, to the West, the canton of Wasit and 
Dur al-Rasibi; to the South, the shore of the sea 
from 'Abbadan to Mehruban; to the East, Pars 
and 'Irak-'AdjamI (the boundary is marked by the 
Tab); to the North, the course of the Kerkha 
and the mountains of the Lur. Important towns 
were: Suk al-Ahwaz (capital), Sus, Gundlshapur, 
Tustar, 'Askar Mokram, Ram Hormuz, Dawrak 
(later Tib, Korkub, DjobbI, Hisn Mahdi). Climate 
warm, air unhealthy, particularly for strangers; 
rivers numerous, soil fertile (dates, wheat, barley, 
rice, sugar-cane). Population ugly and of bad 
character; inhabitants quarrelsome and greedy, 
copper-coloured, slight figure, beard scanty, h.air 
bushy. Probably they were the residue of the 
negroids who formerly were the population of the 
country. They still spoke at the time of the 
Arab conquest a peculiar language Ikhuzi) which 
was neither Indo-European nor Semitic — perhaps 


it was the remains of the language of the Anza- 
nites or Elamites; the remains of it are said to 
be preserved in the patois of the Diz-ful. After 
the wais with the Romans the people of Mesopo- 
tamia w’ere transplanted there in the reign of 
Shapur I; the magnificent band of Tustar was built 
by the prisoners of war taken after the disastrous 
expedition of the Emperor Valerian. Industry 
developed in the country under the influence of the 
workmen carried off from Byzantine territory. At 
the present time the country is ruined; a few in- 
habitants maintain themselves in a few large villages; 
the plains provide pasturage for bodies of nomads. 

Bibliography. A. H. Description 

of the Province of Khuzistan (ffourn. Roy. Geogr. 
^ciety.^ xvi., part. I, p. i — 105); Defremery, 
Memoires d'histoire orientate., i. 127 ryy.; P. M. 
Sykes, History of Persia^ i. 54, 56; ii. 94, 179, 
257; Abu ’ 1 -Fida’, Takwim al-Bulddn p. 31 1 
sqq . ; Mukaddasi, B. G. A.., iii. 402 sqq. (not in 
the index); Lstakhri, B.G.A.., i. 88 sqq. (not 
in the index); Ibn-Hawkal, B. G. A.., ii. 170 sqq. 
(not in the index) ; Yakut, ed. Wiislen- 

feld, ii. 496 ==: B. de Meynard, Diet, de la 
Perse., p. 217; J. Marquart, Erdnsahr^ p. 27, 144. 

(Cl. Huart) 

KIAYA. [See ketkjjuda.] 

KIBLA, the direction of Mecca (to be 
exact of the Ka'ba or the place between the 
water-spout [mizdb'\ and the western corner), 
which has to be observed during the salat. 

I. From very early times the direction at prayer 
and divine service was not a matter of choice 
among the Semitic peoples. There is already an 
allusion to this in I Kings, viii. 44 and it is 
recorded of Daniel (Dan., vi. ii) that he offered 
pr.ayer three times a day in the direction of Jeru- 
salem (which has remained the Jewish kibla to 
this day). As is evident from the names of the 
quarters of the heavens, the whole life of the 
Semitic peoples was turned eastwards. The Es- 
senes prayed in the direction of the rising sun 
and the Syriac Christians also turned eastwards 
at prayer (^Ancient Syriac Documents, ed. Cureton, 
p. 24, 60; Acta Martyrum occid., ed. Assemani, 
ii. 125). It may therefore very well be assumed 
in agreement with the tradition that Muhammad 
appointed a kibla at the same time as he in- 
stituted the salat. It is certain that in the period 
immediately following the Hidj'a the direction 
taken by the Jews was also used by the Muslims. 
Tradition places the alteration in the kibla to 16 
or 17 months after the llidjra, in Radjab or 
Sha'ban of the year 2, probably rightly, for in 
this period we have the important change in 
Muhammad’s attitude to the Jews. Disappointed 
at the slight success of his preaching among the 
jews of Yathrib, he began to turn more and more 
to the old Arabian tradition and make the religion 
of Ibrahim the basis of all monotheistic religions. 
The Ka'ba was brought into prominence as a re- 
ligious centre and the Hadjdj began to be talked 
of as a Muslim rite. .Xt the same time a beginning 
was made with the eviction of the Jewish tribes 
of Yathrib. The alteration in the kibla is a not 
unimportant fact in this series of events and this 
train of thought. The Kur’an verses, ii. 136 sqq., 
refer to this; “The fools among the people will 
say: “What has induced them to abandon their 
former kibla? Say; to Allah belongs the east 
and the west. He guides whomsoever he pleaseth 
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unto the right path. Thus have we made you an 
intermediate community, so that ye may be wit- 
nesses for mankind while the Prophet is a witness 
for you. We only appointed your previous kibla 
to distinguish him who follows the Prophet fiom 
him w'ho turns back on his heels. Verily this is 
a grievous sin flora which he is fiee who is guided 
by Allah, but Allah will not allow your faith to 
be of no avail for He is gracious and kindly 
to man. We see how thy face turns to all the 
quarters of the heavens so we will cause thee to 
turn to a kibla pleasing to thee. Turn then thy 
face toward the holy inas^iii\ turn your face to 
it wherever you are. Whatever signs thou weit 
to give to the people of a scripture, they will not 
follow thy kibla” etc. 

The importance placed by Muhammad himself 
upon the change is clear from these words. It is 
not necessary to assume with the tradition that it 
w’as brought about by scornful remarks of the 
Jews regarding Muhammad’s dependence on the 
prescriptions of their religion (so Tabari, ed. de 
Goeje, i. 1280). In other traditions, the new kibla 
is represented as that of Ibrahim (Tabari, Tafsir^ 
i. 378, ii. 13). Here we have a glimmering of the 
real truth of the matter, namely the connection 
with Muhammad's new politico-religious attitude. 
According to one tradition (Bukhari, Sa/S/, B. 
32; Ta/jlr, Sura 2, B. 14) the revelation of the 
above quoted verses from the Kur’an was com- 
municated to the believers in the morning salat 
in Kuba’; according to another story Muhammad 
had with a portion of the community performed 
two rak'a’s of the Zuhr-.Salat in a mosque of the 
Banu Salima, when he turned round to the direction 
of Mecca (Baidawl, on Siira II, 139). The mosque 
received the name of Mosdjid al-Kiblatain^ “the 
mosque of the two kiblas”. 

If it may then be considered established that 
Muhammad and his community turned towards 
Jerusalem at the salat during the early years of 
the Hidjra, the question still remains what was 
his kibla before the Hidjra. In Tradition two an- 
swers are given to this question and a third deduced 
by harmonising the other two. According to one, 
Muhammad in Mecca observed the kibla to the 
Ka^ba (Tabari, Tafstr^ ii. 4; Baidawl, on Sura II, 
138); according to the other story the kibla had 
always been Jerusalem (Tabari, Tafstr^ ii. 3, 8, 
ed. de Goeje, i. 1280; Baladhuri, Futuh^ p. 2); 
according to the third (Ibn Hisham, p. 190, 228) 
Muhammad in Mecca was careful to have the 
Ka'ba and Jerusalem in a straight line in front 
of him at the salat. The first view is influenced 
by the theory of the “religion of Ibrahim” for al- 
Tibrlzi also makes ‘’Abd al-Muttalib already know 
that Ibrahim appointed the Ka'ha as kibla {Ilamasa^ 
i. 125)- second opinion had not an historical 

basis, one does not quite understand how it could 
have arisen, for Tradition does not like to acknow- 
ledge Muhammad’s dependence on Jewish practice. 
This view is therefore, in my opinion, the most 
probable. It is further mentioned as a distinguishing 
peculiarity of Bara’ b. Ma^rur that even in the 
period before the Hidjra he would not turn his 
back on the Ka'ba (Ibn Hisham p. 294); this 
tradition would lose its point if the old kibla had 
been in the direction of the Ka'ba. Besides these 
traditional views, others have been put forward in 
recent years. According to Tor Andrae, Der Ur- 
sprung des Islams und das Chrisientum.^ Uppsala 


and Stockholm 192O, p. 4 (cf. Buhl, Molianinu-d' s 
Lh\ p. 212) the original kibla was to the east. 
Andrae bases his view not on the material of 
Tradition but on the general agreement between 
early Muslim and Christian religious usages. 
Schwally said that the Jeiu.salem kibla was in- 
troduced into Mecca, it is true, but not as a 
specifically Jewish institution, perhaps a Jewish- 
Christian one {Gesihich It dt's Oorans.^ i. 1 7 5, note k). 

The direction of the kibla was, or is, not as- 
sumed at the salat only and with the points of 
the toes (Bukhail. Sa/dt., bab 28; AMUn, bab 131; 
Nasa’l, Saha'., bab 25; Tatlnk. bab 96), but also 
at the dtPdl (Bukhari, Da'aiedt., b.ab 24), at the 
ihldl or ihrdm (Bukhari, Hadjdj^ bab 29) and 
after the stone-throwing at the central Djamra 
(Bukhari, HadjdJ^ bab 140— 142); the head of an 
animal to be slaughtered is turned to the kibla 
and the dead are buried with the face towards 
Mecca (Lane, Manners and Custams^ Paisley and 
London 1899; Snouck Hurgronje, Verspr. Gesc/ir.., 
iv./i. 243; V. 409). 

In the Hadith it is forbidden to turn towards 
Mecca when relieving nature (BulAarl, Wudu.^ 
bab !i; Muslim, Tahara.^ trad. 61; Nasa’i, Ta- 
hdra^ bab 18 — 20). On the question whether it is 
allowable in doing this to turn one’s back to 
Mecca and thus in some parts of Arabia be facing 
Jerusalem no unanimity prevails (cf. Bukhari, 
IVtidu^, bab 14; KJiutns.^ bab 4; Salat., bab 29; 
Muslim, Tahdra., trad. 59, 61 sq.\ Abu Da’ud, 
Tahdra., bab 4); one should not expectorate in 
the direction of Mecca (Bukhari, Salat, bab 33). 

The observance of a kibla is given in old tra- 
ditions along with the performance of the salat 
and ritual slaughter as a criterion of the Muslim: 
The Prophet of God said: “The command has 
been given me to fight the people till they say: 
There is no god but Allsh ; when they say these 
words, perform our salat and slaughter in our way, 
their blood and their property shall be inviolate 
for us”, etc. (Bukhari, 5 a/a?, bab 28; cf. Addht, 
bab 12). One of the terms for the orthodox com- 
munity is Ahl al-Kibla zva H-Djama^a. In many 
Muslim lands the word has become the name of 
a point of the compass, according to the direction 
in which Mecca lies; thus kibla (pronounced ibla) 
means in Egypt and Palestine, south, in the 
Maghrib, east. 

In the mosques the direction of the salat is 
indicated by the Mihrab [q. v.] ; in classical Hadith, 
this word does not occur and kibla is used to 
mean the wall of the mosque towards which one 
turns, .^t a salat outside a mosque, a sutra [q-v.] 
marks the direction. In Egypt, small compasses 
specially made for this purpose are used to ascer- 
tain the kibla (Lane, op. cit., p. 228). — It should 
be noted that many mosques are not accurately 
but only approximately orientated (according to 
the djihd). It sometimes happens that this error 
has been later corrected by the drawing of lines 
or the stretching of threads. This is, for example, 
the case in many mosques of the Dutch East 
Indies where the faithful at the salat take their 
direction not from the mihrab but from such in- 
dicators (information kindly supplied me orally by 
Prof. Snouck Hurgronje). 

The laws relating to the kibla are here given 
very briefly only and according to the Shafi'l 
school as laid down in al-Shlrazi’s Kitdb al-Tanbih 
(ed. Juynboll, p. 20). The adoption of a kibla is 
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a necessary condition for the validity of a salat. 
Only in great danger and in a voluntary salat on 
a journey can it be neglected. But if one is on 
foot or can turn his steed round^ it should be 
observed at the ihram^ ynku^ and suc^iid. One 
should turn exactly in the direction of the kibla, 
and one who is near it can do so with certainty, 
and one who is remote as nearly as he can judge. 
According to otheis., in the latter case only the 
general direction (^d^iha) is obligatory. Outside of 
Mecca one turns towaids the mihrab within a 
mosque*, when not in a mosque one follows the 
direction of reliable people : only a man who is 
in a deserted region is allowed to ascertain the 
direction for himself by means of certain indications. 
For details of the laws see the Bibliography. 

B iblo gr aphy\ The Kurban commentators 
on Sura ii. 136 sqq.\ A. J. Wensinck, Moham- 
med en de Joden te Medina^ Leiden 1908, p. 
108 — 1 10^ 133 — 135 *, Caetani, A}inali delV Islam^ 
iii., register* Th. \V. Juynboll, Handleiding tot 
de kennis van de Mohammedaansche Wei^ Leiden 
1925, p. 67, note 5; al-Nawawi, AlmhadJ al- 
Talibtn.^ ed. van den Berg, i. 69 — 73; al-Fatdivd 
al-Alamgtrlya.^ Calcutta 1828, i. 86 — 89; al-Mu- 
hakkik Abu ’ 1 -Kasim, Shar^i^ al-lsldm., Calcutta 
1255, p. 28 — 30 (transl. Querry, Droit Mnsulman.^ 
Paris 1871, i. 56 sqq.)'^ al-^alil, 

Paris 1900, p. 16 sq, (A. J. Wensinck) 

II. In terms of astronomical geography the 
direction of Mecca in any particular spot n is j 
identical with the tangent, at the point n on the , 
circle fl M (fig. l). It will form with the meridian j 


southwest which holds for by far the greater part 
of the Muslim world. Once duiing the day as a 
rule the shadow of the pointer falls upon the 
kibla or on its prolongation beyond the foot of 
the style, which is called 7 ?iikyds^ shakhs or shad. 
The nmxvakkit (caller of the hour) made this 
moment known from time to time by calling aloud, 
and in the same moment every other shadow 
pointed to Mecca. The shadow itself was called 
zill befoie the zawal and fad in the afternoon. 
For large towms (e. g. Cairo) Muslim astronomeis 
calculated the daily altitude of the sun for the 
moment at which it came into the direction of 
the kibla on its daily course. 

Every Zldj of any size (book of tables, from 
the Persian zdh.^ Arabic zik [chord because the 
tables of sines or chords were the same]) deals 
with the calculation of the kibla. Arabic literature 
is not very rich in special tractates dealing with 
the ascertainment of the kibla. If the difference 
between latitude and longitude of the place in 
question was not great, a method of approximation, 
known even to the early Arab astronomeis was 
used which gave results, sufticiently accurate for 
practical purposes. We find this method already 
used by al-Batiani (929), Ibn Yunus (1009) etc. 
The process is as follows: the difference between 
the longitude of Mecca and that of the place in 
question is counted off westvvards on the Indian 
circle (i. e. on a horizon circle) starting from the 
south point and eastwards from the noith point 
(i. e. the two equal arcs SA and iV B on fig. 2) 
and the two points thus reached A and B are 


P 



in n, i. e. the circle PflAi /’j, the angle at (P 
and Pi are the poles). This angle, called inhirdj 
in Arab astronomy, gives the deviation of the 
direction of the gaze from the north-south line. 
If ^ ^ is the equator and and <^21 ^*2 

the latitudes and longitudes of two places n and 
the calculation of the angle « is a problem 
for spherical trigonometry. This angle x has of 
course a separate value for every place il according 
to its geographical coordinate.s. 

The direction of Mecca was usually marked on 
the dial of a horizontal sundial {basjfa, rttphjma). 
For all places with a latitude north of and greater 
than that of Mecca, it runs south, southeast or 
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joined by a straight line A B. Similarly the dif- 
ference of the two latitudes is measured south- 
wards from the west point and from the east and 
the two points thus found are joined by a straight 
line C D which cuts A B va K. A straight line 
from the centre of the circle n of the circle gives 
the direction of the kibla. 

There are in Arabic literature numeiical for- 
mulae for the finding of the angle x {inhi)af') 
by this method of approximation. For (]airo Ibn 
Yunus gives : 

■?‘i ~ 30 1 >^12 — 2 1 j 4*1 4*2 ~ 9 ' 

'•1 = 55''; ^•2 = 67“; Aj — A, = i2": 

A' (7 — 510(^2 — ■^l); Xi G Sin (<f), — $ 2 ); 
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sin (^2 — ■^i) 


V sin2 (Aj — A,) + sin2 (<(,, ■ 
12 
“15’ 

the 


• 4 ' 2 ) 


sin a ; 


^ 53 ° 


while he finds by the exact rules of spherical 
trigonometry a to be 53 ° Persian 

astronomer 'All Shah Olai al-Munadjdjim deals in 
this way with the case of Ramadan. He puts: 

<fi = 35 °'o'; 4>2 — 2 i° 4 o'; (fi, — 4 > 2 = • 3 ° 3 o'; 
A, = 83'’; A2 = 77'’I0' 

(reckoning the longitudes from the “Fortunate 
Isles”); A, — A2=5°5 o'. From the construction 
of the figure we get a = 23'“, while worked out 
exactly by spherical trigonometry a = 22° 15'. We 
see then that this approximating method of cal- 
culating the direction of the kibla is very useful 
for small differences of latitude and longitude but 
of course breaks down when this is not the case. 
Fig. 2 gives the construction for Ramadan. 

In contrast to this approximate method Ibn 
Yunus in ch. xxviii. of his al-Zt^ al-Kahir al- 
Hakimi (“The Great Hakimi Tables”, Oxford, Hunt. 
331) gives quite an exact method of finding the 
kibla and by three different methods, of which 
the first is very remarkable inasmuch as the tran- 
scription of the text of Ibn Yunus gives us in 
modern language the cosine and sine equation of 
spherical trigonometry. The author shows that; 

cos XI M= cos X = cos ipi . cos 4*2 • cos (A2 — A,) 
+ sin <pi . sin <p2 

and 

sin (A2 — A|) . cos <p2 


sin a = • 


sin X 


-(fig- l) 


is described from the centre //, which cuts H N 
in £; E F is then draun at right angles to AH. 
On the radius HR section HR is cut = G T 
and a perpendicular to HR erected at K and 
K if made ~ F H. From if the perpendicular 
M Q is dropped on B H and 1 ' S is cut F H 
so that FS=MQ. The angle ESF=a = t'hs 
inhiraf of the kibla. 

The proof of the correctness of this construction 
is given in our author by transferring the area of 
the triangle pole — Mecca — place (XI) in the 
plane of the horizon of the place XI for which 
the kibla is being ascertained. The correctness of 
Haithami’s construction can however be easily 
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If the two latitudes (fH ‘P2 different 

hemispheres, the product sin <pj . sin <p2 negative 
hence the double sign in the cosine equation. 
The other solutions go back to the division of 
any spherical triangle XI Af B into two right- 
angled triangles. 

An exact and mathematically interesting cal- 
culation of the inhiraf of the kibla is given by 
Abu ’ 1 -Wafa’ (d. 998) in his Almadjistl (MS. 2494 
Paris) for the city of Baghdad. He finds 18=13'’ 
49' 9" 1 9"'. Abu 'I-Wafa’s method of ascertaining 
the kibla (by the rule of the shadow) is very 
similar to that which had previously been made 
known by the Persian mathematician and astronomer 
al-Fadl b. Hatim al-NairizI (d. 922/923), except 
that he found for the inhiraf of the kibla at Bagh- 
dad a — 29'’ 7' which is remarkably far out. 

A neat study of a purely constructive but exact 
method of ascertaining the kibla was given by 
the important Muslim mathematician Hasan b. al- 
Husain b. al-Haithara (d. 1039). It is as follows: 
the circle ABGD (fig. 3) with centre H is de- 
scribed on a horizontal wooden plane with any 
radius. Two diameters are drawn at right angles 
A G and B D. From A cut an arc A C equal to 
the latitude of Mecca = 42 oti the circumference 
of the circle, which represents the horizon of the 
place for which it is desired to ascertain the 
kibla. Similarly the arc <7 7 ? at the other end of 
the diameter is made equal to the latitude of the 
place Xl = 4i|. Finally the arc A H = /,2 — in- 
dicates the difference in longitude of the two places 
in question. The perpendicular C 7 ’ is then dropped 
on A H from C and with the radius H T nn arc 


proved as follows. If the ladius HA of the circle 
be taken as = x, the following are the successive 
equations yielded : 

HT = cos 42; FH —cos ifj • cos (A2 — A,) = A' A/, 


C T—sin (p2 = H K\ 


H K sin 42 

sin 4, sin 4,’ 


K L = H K . cotg 4, = sin 42 . cotg 4ii 
M L-=. K M — K L = cos 42 . cos (A2 — ^i) — 
— sin 42 . cotg 4„ 

E F — cos 42 • sin (A2 — A,). 


It further follows from the two right-angled 
triangles HKL and E Af Q that: 

MQ HR' HK 


Af L H L' 


AfQ = AfL. 


HE 


M Q — [cos 42 . cos (A2 — A|) — sin 42 ■ 
. cotg 4,] . sin 4, 

= cos 42 . cos (A2 — A|) . sin 4 i — 
sin 42 • cos 4 | . 

Finally 


cotg a — 


FS 

'ef 


AfQ_ 


cos 42 . cos (A2 — A|) . sin 4, — sin 4 2 • 
cos tp2 ■ sin (A2 — A,) 


cotg a = 


sin 4 | . cos (A2 — — cos 4 i • tang 42 

sin (A2 ^1)' 
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but the latter formula is simply the well known 
cotangent equation of spherical trigonometry, ap- 
plied to the spherical triangle SI f A/ in fig. i. 
This formula at once gives the angle a. A full 
discussion of all possible cases of the situation of 
the place XI with reference to Mecca cannot be 
entered into here ; the author gives no numetical 
examples. 

The ascertainment of the azimuth of the kibla, 
as given by al-Blriini (d. 1048) in al-Kanun al- 
Mas'udl (Berlin, MS. Orient. 275, Makala 5, chap. 
6, f. 123?-) is of a similar geometrical natuie to 
the solution already given to the problem by Ibn 
Haitham, mentioned above, although of course 
much shorter. The late Arab astronomers, so far 
as we can judge, had made no progress beyond 
those of the middle ages in their kibla calculation. 
We know the process followed by Mahmud b. 
Muh. b. 'Umar al-DjaghmInI (d. c. 1345) in his 
MulaMihhflii it is the approximative method al- 
ready known to us. The Samarkand astronomer 
Ulu gh Beg used spherical trigonometry for as- 
certaining the kibla. 

To the xvith century belong two pamphlets 
dealing specially with the direction of Mecca, 
namely one hy Miram Celebi (d. 1524/1525) en- 
titled; Risala fi Tahktk Samt al-Kihla (Con- 
stantinople, Library of the Aya Sofia, 2628) and 
the other by Khalil Chars al-Din Ahmad al-lSaklb . 
al-Halabi al-§haft'l (d. 1563/1564): Fi 'SUlhradj 
al-Kibla (Cairo). These two works begin with 
various horizon operations {A'mal afakiyd) such as 
ascertaining the four cardinal points, the azimuth 
etc., after which comes the trigonometrical cal- ! 
culation of the Ifibla. In the first of the above : 
mentioned treatises the already often mentioned [ 
approximative method is again explained (for the I 
kibla of Constantinople). I 

In modern times the kibla has become a subject I 
of orthographical studies.Thus J. I. Craig repeatedly j 
mentions a “Mecca retro-azimuthal projection”, the 1 
object of which is to make a map in which the 
true direction of the kiibla can at ouce be read 
for any point on it. On such a map meridians are 
taken to be parallel equidistant straight lines. If 
one combines with this quality of retro-azimuthality 
accuracy in defining the distance from the centre ! 
in such a map in addition to the azimuth of the ; 
kibla, the shortest distance of every place from | 
Mecca could be read. C. .Schoy has published a ; 
sketch of the map, in which of course the straight- | 
ness of the meridianal lines is dropped. | 

A table of plans with the corresponding inhitaj 
of the kibla is given in the Gotha MS. Arab. 1483, I 
which is a fragment of the astronomical tables of 1 
Ibn al-Shatir (d. l 375 /> 376 ). _ ; 
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des Tables as/ronomiques d'Oloug-Beg.^ Paris 1853, 
p. 120 sqq..^ and on that of 'All Shah etc., in 
do., Alateriaiix pour servir a I'histoire comparer 
des sciences malhetnaiiques chez les Grecs el les 
Orientaux.^ Paris 1845 — 1849, i. 297. On carto- 
graphical representation of the Kibla cf. J. I. 
Craig, The Theory of Map-Projections with 
special reference to the projection used in the 
Egyptian Survey Department., Cairo igtl, and 
C. Schoy, Die Mekka- oder Qiblakarte {^Karto- 
graphische und Schulgeogr. Ztschr.., Vienna 1917, 
p. 184). _ (C. Schoy) 

al-KIBRIT, sulphur. It is numbered by 
al-Kazwini among the oily bodies along with 
quicksilver, the vaiious kinds of tar, naphtha and 
ambergris. Other writers include it among the 
ethers, the evanescent bodies, with the two kinds 
of zurntkh (sulphide of arsenic, orpiment, and 
realgar), sal-ammoniac and quicksilver. 

Among the Arabs, as before them in Pseudo- 
Aiistotle, three kinds of sulphur are distinguished, 
the red of fine quality, the pure yellow, and the 
white; the latter would be the so-called “bath- 
sulphur” which smells of sulphuretted hydrogen. 
Red, probably (piite mythical, sulphur is said to 
be found in the west in the vicinity of the sea 
and to be very rare. A man possessing unique 
qualities is therefore called “red sulphur”. Flowers 
of sulphur were obtained from feirous sulphide 
by roasting. The important uses of sulphur are 
for explosives in fireworks and for the colouring 
of metals. One series of metals becomes black 
with sulphur, e. g. lead and silver; sulphur silver 
is used in niello inlaying; the quicksilver also 
becomes black at first but on being heated red 
(cinnabar). Sulphur had many uses in medicine 
(cf. Ibn al-Baitar, al-KazwInJ etc.). 

In its natural state sulphur is found in three 
forms; all these were known to the Arabs. 

1. In gypsum, chalk beds etc. lumps of sulphur 
occur; in this form it was exported from al-Ghur 
in the land of the Jordan (al-Mukaddasi, p. 184); 
it was also found in this form in Persia, BaluEi- 
stan and in Sicily. 

2. It is found in volcanoes, extinct as well as 
active, e. g. on Etna, Demawend etc. 

3. It is obtained from sulphur springs ; for 
example there are hot sulphur springs at Dawrak 
al-Furs in KhuzistSn, at which yellow sulphur is 
found (Guy I.e Strange, The Lands of the Eastern 
Caliphate., 1905, P- 242. Information on the occur- 
rence of sulphur in the east is given in C. Hintze, 
Handbuek der Mineralogie., part i., 1904, p. 80 
and 87; B. Dammer and O. Tietze, Die nutz- 
baren ALineralien., part i., 1913, p. 93; G. Stutzer, 
Die wichtigsten Lagerstdtten dcr ^ AJicht-F.rze''\ i. 
1911, p. 251). 

Among the alchemists sulphur has numerous 
epithets (cf. J. Ruska and E. Wiedemann, Beitr.^ 
Ivii., Alchemistische Dccknarnen in 5 ^ Erl., 

Ivi., 1924, p. 17 — 36). It is described ns the 
yellow, red, or wliite bride, or wax. lu ci>b)uring 
properties procured it the name of the “colouring 
spirit*’ (al-ruh al-sabi^^\ the asphyxiating smell 
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of burning sulphur gave it the name of al-Iiannak 
(the asphyxiator) ; it was also called the “fetter of 
the escaped” {j;aid al-abik') i.e. of quicksilver which 
combines with sulphur to foim solid cinnabar. 
Some other epithets aie given in Shams al-Din 
al-Dimishki {op. \ e. g. “cockscomb” {a'lTiJ al- 
dikd) : “sea-bird” {tair al-bahr\ “pomegranate-seed" 
{habb al-rummami)^ “liquid yakut” {al-ydkut al- 
dha ib) etc. See M. Berthelot, La ckimie au iloyen- 
ii. ; al-Tughra’i in Kifab al~Djatvhar al-nadlr 
fl Si?ia'at al-lkstr (Berlin, Ahlwardt's /Catalog.^ 
N*>. 18361). 

According to the natural philosophers sulphur 
is composed of atoms of water, air and earth. 
Mixed and exposed to great heat they become 
coherent and form an oil which on cooling down 
becomes solid. 

According to the teaching of the alchemists, 
sulphur along with quicksilver plays the main part 
in the formation of the most varied substances, 
especially metals. Here however sulphur and quick- 
silver are only general terms which have nothing 
to do with ordinary sulphur or quicksilver. 

Bibliography. al-Kazwini, Kilab ’'Adj^ih 
al-Makhlukat.^ ed. Wiistenfeld, p. 243; J. Ruska, 
Das Suinbuch aus der Kosmogi aphie ^\.(s..^yahres- 
bericht iSgjjgd der Oberrealschnle Heidelborg.^ 
p. 42 ; Ibn al-Baitar, Djamf al-Mufradat under 
al-KibrIt deals very fully with the subject ; Shams 
al-Din al-Dimishki, Tuhfat al-Dahr ft ’■Ady'h'ib 
al-Barr wa 'l-Ba}u\ p. 58 and Mehren’s transb, 
62 sqq. ; J. Ruska, Das Stdnbuck des ArisMeles., 
p. lot, Heidelberg 1912; E. Wiedemann, Bei- 
tr'dge I : Bcilrdge zur Geschichte der Chemie., 
S.B.B.M.S., Erl., 1902, xxxiv., p. 55 — 58; do., 
Beittage XXIV\ zur Geschichte der Chemie 
ebenda.^ 19H1 xliii., p. 91; E. von Lippmann, 
Entstehiing ttnd Ausbreituug der Alchemic., I9l9i 
Berlin ; and other works on Alchemy, given 
under al-xImiya. (E. Wiedema.nn) 

KIBT, the Copts, the name given by the 
Arabs to the Christians of Egypt. According to 
Arab writers, the word is derived from the name 
of a king of ancient Egypt, Kibt^ who is said to 
have been a descendant of Noah. It was thought 
in Europe that this word derived its origin from 
the town of Coptos or that it was a corruption 
of Jacobites. One Coptic manuscript alleges that 
the Greeks called the Egyptians Koptoi because 
they had their children circumcised. It is now 
generally agreed that the w'ord Kibt is a corrup- 
tion of Aiguptios [Kalkashandl, 'i. 222; iii. 413; 
transl. Wustenfeld, p. 119; Makrizi, ed. Wiet, 

i. 69, 82; Vansleb, {Nouvelle) Relation., p. 6; 

Quatremere, Rech{erches sur la tang, et la litt. de 
I'Egypte), p. 30—32; (collection) Un{ivers) 

pitt{oresque), iii. 104; Macaire, {Hist, de I'egl. 
d'Alexandrie), p. 5—6; E.I.E., 1894, p. 20; 
Butler, Copt. Churches, i. 370; Lane, Manners^, 

ii. 2741 Stem, Copt. Gramm., p. ij Steindorff, 
Kopt. Gramm., p. 2; ibid., ii. 5]. 

The Copts and the Arab Conquest. 
When the Arabs conquered Egypt in 640 for 
nearly twelve centuries the country had been under 
foreign domination. Egypt had ultimately sunk to 
the level of a colony administered by the prefects 
of the Byzantine Empire. The hatred of the Egyp- 
tians for their masters, nourished by bondage 
must have increa.sed to such a degree during the 
Byzantine period that it restored to the natives 
the feeling of their lost nationality. 


- KIBT 

Under the caliph.rte of Umar and. somewhat 
.against his desire according to .Muslim tradition, 
the Arab army conquered Egyi't [Makrtzr, ed. 
Wiet, iii. 143—150; V. 14 — 39; (Caetani), Chron 
{ogiap/ua), p. 219 — 220, 227 — 228, 240; Rev. 
historique, cxix. 273.0/./.: Dut. {d')uch. {chreti), 
IV. 2474 — 2476; ihrd., ri. 6]. It seems little likely 
that the Arab gener.rl b\mr b. al-'.\s wished to 
confront the Caliplr vvrth the fait mcomph [Caetani, 
Annali, iv. 85 — 86; rbtd., t. 339; it. 5: for the 
opposite view; J. .Ma^pero, Qigaii. {de I' Eg. by- 
zanti/ic'), p. 9; Rev. historique. cxix 309 — 310]. 
Indeed the conquest of Egypt took place at a 
moment when the Persians, crushed two years 
previously at Kadtstya, were unable to create any 
diversion and when the Byzantines, cut off from 
Egypt by the Arab occupation of Palestine and 
of Syria, were unable to come to its assistance. 

The Greek army in Egypt was defeated, becaust 
the role of police which it had played, had not 
prepared it for war and because, moreover, it was 
composed mainly of Copts. Besides, in the sixth 
century a certain number of high otfrcials were 
of native origin. The natrve population, long ex- 
posed to humrliating treatment by the Byzantines, 
did not render them assistance in this new con- 
flict, and the Greeks could not even count upon 
their neutrality [J. Maspero, Oigan., p. 5, 16, 
42 — 43, 49 — 50, 83 — 84, 95; Amelineau, Actes {d. 
Afartyrs"), p. 3; Rouillard, Adniin{istration') civile 
{de I'Egypte byzantine'), p. 15, 164, 193; J. Maspero, 
Hht. {des) Patr{iarches d' Alexandrid), p. 39]. 
The manifestations of Egyptian nationalism, which 
date from the fourth century, took an unexpected 
development after the council of Chalcedony. In 
the absence of a well-defined Jacobite dogma, there 
are good grounds for thinking that the Egyptians 
were Monophysites, because their bishops had 
founded the doctrine and Severus of Ashmunain 
says that the Chalccdonian thesis had not been 
able to penetiate into a certain convent “because 
all the monks there were Egyptians” \_l\atrologid) 
0 {rie/italis), i. 498; cf. J. Maspero, Hist. Patr., 
p. 16—17, 24—25, 49—51, 53; Annali, iv. 65— 
86]. In fact the Egyptians almost welcomed the 
Arabs as liberators. “It was no little advantage for 
us”, writes Michael the Syrian (transl. Chabot, iii. 
413; cf. also p. 222), “to be delivered from the 
cruelty of the Romans, from their malice, from their 
anger, from their cruel zeal against us and to find 
ourselves at peace” (cf. Annali, iv. 85; J. Maspero, 
Hist. Patr., p. 250; Basset, Melanges {africains 
et orientaux), p. 2). The same writer (ii. 432-433)) 
who, although late, is habitually well informed, 
definitely asserts that the patriarch Benjamin gave 
Egypt to the Arabs in return for a promise 
given that the latter would give back to the Jacobites 
their churches. The bishop of Nikiou, always very 
accurate in the facts which he recounts, records 
strange defections amongst the native leaders, and 
declares that certain garrisons refused to figkt 
against the Muslims and even rendered them 
assistance [Johannes of Nikiou, transl. Zotenberg, p- 
357 , 559—561, 563, 570, 573, 585; cf. Ibn "Abd 
al-Hakam (ed. Torrey), p. 58 — 59, 73; Eutychius 
(ed. Cheikho), ii. 24; Abu Salih, f“ 80; P.O., 
xi. 563 ; Makrizi, ed. Bulak, ii. 492 ; Macaire, p- 
231 — 234; J. Maspero, Organ, 126, 131 — * 3 *) 
Rouillard, admin, civile, 220 sqq.. Rev. historique, 
cxix, 303 — 304]- Indirect evidence is also furnished 
by the numerous “hadith” of the Prophet in which 
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he recommends the Muslims to treat the Copts 
well (Makrizi, ed Wiet, i. 99), The historical 
romance Ftituh al-Balujasa^ also shows that the 
troops who resisted were mainly Greeks, that the 
enemy contingents comprised Arab Christian elements 
and that the natives were often disloyal (transl. 
Goltier, p. 38, 85, 89. 95, 105 — 106, 128 — 129, 
154, 161). 

The vanity of the Copts enabled them to find 
an excuse for their conduct. They already regarded 
Alexander, Diocletian and Theodore as their com- 
patriots, they boasted of having received numerous 
prophets, they had put forward the hypothesis 
that Jesus must have been born in Kgypt, they 
held that their church had been founded by Saint 
Mark, an assertion which remains to be proved, 
that their country had furnished the first martyr, 
before St. Stephen (J. Maspero, Hist. Pair.., p. 
26, 108; Abu Salih, 20 — 21, 47; MakrIzI, ed. 

Wiet, iv. 2, 126; Amellneau, Actes.^ p. 13 — 14, 
30i 381 163 sqq.\ y.A., 1887, i. 24—26; DUt. 
arch..^ i. 1098 — not). Muhammad is believed to 
have ordered the Arabs to be kind to the Copts 
because Hagar, the slave of Abraham, and Mariya, 
the concubine of the Prophet, were Copts (Ibn 
'Abd al-Hakam, p. 2 — 4; Suhaill, i. 12; Makrizi, 
ed. Wiet, i. 97 sqq.\ MiiutaHiab Kcinz aH i’mutal., 
iv. 270, 316; V. 310). Finally the conqueror of 
Egypt was predestined for his mission, becau-se, 
in the course of a former journey, he had been 
present in Alexandria at the games in the circus 
and the ball, which, thrown at hazard, was to point 
out the future sovereign of the country, fell upon 
him (Makrizi, ed. Wiet, iii. 125 — 128; Hasalik 
al-absar.j i. 241 — 242; this without denyrng the 
existence of such divinatory proceedings; Michael 
the Syrian, iii. 57; /?. d/. d/., Ivi. 85; Huart, 
Perse antique., p. 60). 

Another factor, the help of neighbouring Arab 
tribes of Egypt, also played a part, but it is im- 
possible to estimate its value. A number of Arab 
tribes led a nomadic life on the coast from the 
Red Sea, from Sinai up to the Thebaid, and 
it has been noted that Strabo describes Koptos 
as a town under the Arabs (J. Maspero Organ., 
p. 13, 66; Lesquier, Harniee romainc, M.I.F.A.O., 
xli. 426—427; ibid., ii. 7). 

The I slami sa t io n, its Progress and 
Causes. The Arabs imposed upon Egypt a treaty, 
of which Tabari claims to give the accurate text 
[Tabari, i. 2588; cf. Kalkashandl, xiii. 324; 
Bib{lioth'eque des) Arah{isanti), ii. 168 — 170; l.ane- 
Poole, P.gypt (in the middle Ages'), p. 7 ; Clermont- 
Ganneau, R. A. 0 ., v. 186 — 194 ; Butler, The Treaty 
of Misr in Tabari), which must be compared 
with the similar treaties concluded in other countries 
[Abu Yusuf, Kitab al-Kharadi, tran.sl. Fagnan, p. 
\o%sqq., 195, 214 .ryy. ; Yakut, i. 858; Kalkashandl, 
xtii. 357 — 359 ) Sauvaire, Hist, dc Jerusalem et 
d' Hebron, p. 36—41; Annali, ii. 349 — 352 ) 792 ; 
iii. 22—28, 221 — 222, 381—382, 562; iv. 40 , 43 ) 
354; V. 459—460; vii. 178, 257; y.A., 1852, i. 
loi — 102; 1894, ii. 222 — 223; Goldziher, Dogme 
et loi de i Islam, p. 29 — 30; Mustatraf, Cairo 
1285, i. 134 — 135; Mach, xii. 609 — 618,674 — 682; 
B.I.F.O.A., iv. 2ii; Muir, Caliphate (1915) p. 
134 sqq\ The Christians of Egypt were treated 
like the other non-Muslims (ahl al-dhinima) of the 
growing Arab Empire. They had to pay a personal 
tax (djizya), fixed in Egypt at two dinars for each 
adult male, in recognition of which they enjoyed 


the protection of the Muslims (dhimma). This 
.statement is found throughout the Arab literature, 
but the papyri show it is inaccurate, in as much 
as the tax was proportionate to one’s fortune (Rev. 
historique, cxix. 280). In a word, this regime was 
at first the prototype of the modern protectorate; 
the Muslim government assured the Christians of 
protection for themselves and for their property; 
those who did not receive a share in the distri- 
bution of the dlsPan were not obliged to give 
military service. 

The treaty in Tabari omits two important ar- 
ticles in the other treaties ; the rules laid down 
in regard to dress and the question of 
religious buildings. The situation of the 
Christians in Egypt will be here examined in 
deCiil in chronological order, but for the sake of 
clearness it is better to examine these two questions 
separately. 

The alleged edicts of 'Umar forbade the Chris- 
tians to adopt in their garments and in their 
turbans the same colour as that of the Muslims; 
they had to wear a distinctive piece of material 
(ghiydr) as well as the belt called zunnar {J. A., 
1852, i. Ill, 1 15; Butler, Copt. Churches, ii. 
103—104). It seems, however, that such a regu- 
lation was really much later and owes its origin 
to Harun al-Rashid (J. A., 1894, ii. 175; below 
ii. 169; cf. however, Lane-Poole, Egypt, p. 27). 
But the most celebrated edict, and one that is 
recorded by the historians of Egypt, emanated 
fiom Mulawakkil [Ya'kulji, Hist., ii. 594; Eutychius, 
ii. 59; Tabari, iii. 1389 sqq.\ .'Mui Salih, f". 52; 
Kr.lkashaudl, i. 256; xiii. 366; Makrizi, Bulak, 
ii. 494: Renaudot, (Hist. pair, alex.), p. 293-300, 
608 — 609; l.ane, Manners, ii. 298; Lane-Poole, 
Egypt, p. 39; Lammens, La Syric, i. 137 ]- These 
measures were revived by al-Hakim, who made 
them more severe ; by Badr ITjamali in 479 (= 1086) ; 
by the caliph Zafir in an ephemeral fashion; and 
lastly by Shirkuh [YahyS (al-AntakI, ed. Cheikho), 
p. 1 87, 195, 202 — 203; Ibn al-Athir, s.a., p. 398, 
411; Kalkashandl, xiii. 359 — 360; Yahut, Irshad, 
ii. 247; Makrizi, ed. Btilak, ii. 286 — 288, 495 — 
496, 507; Blochet, Hist. d'Egypte, p. lOi, note; 
Quatremere, Mem. (sur I'Egypte), ii. 447;Wusten- 
feld, Fatimiden, p. 189; Renaudot, p. 463, 519; 
R.O.C., xiii. 196]. We only know of one Aiyubid 
decree (Renaudot, p. 587), but in 700(1301), Sultan 
Malik Nasir, at the instigation of an African, vigor- 
ously enforced the ancient ordinances [Kalkashandl, 
xiii. 377 — 387; Makrizi, Bulak, ii. 489 — 499; 
Quatremere, (Hit. des sultans) Mamlouks, ii., b, 
liq sqq. -, Ibn ly.as, i. 143; Renaudot, p. 602 — 603; 
Lane, Manners, ii. 300; Lane-Poole, Egypt, p. 301 ; 
All Pasha (Mubarak, Khital), i. 32; iii. loi; J. 
Maspero, Hist. Pair., p. 378]. The Copts however 
freed themselves by paying a sum annually which 
in 709 (1309) aroused the wrath of Ibn Tai- 
mlya (Z.D.M.G., Iii. 559 — 560). The decree was 
not long in force since it was necessary to revive 

it in 721 (1321), in 755 (> 356 )) '» 820 (1417) 
and in 854 (1450) [Aim ’ 1 -Mahasin, ed. Popper, 
vii. 186; Ibn lyas, i. 201; Sakhawi, (Ttbr masbiik), 
p. 306; Dozy, Diet, des noms de vetements, p. 28; 
Quatremere. Mem., ii. 246 — 247, 260; Diet, arch., 
iv. 2479]. From thc)C succe.ssive renewals it can 
be concluded that thoc regulations quickly fell 
into disuse (Gaudefruy-I leraombynes , La Sync, 
Ixxxviii. 95). The Ottoman governors revived them 
once more ('All Pasha, i. 57; Ijjabarti, Fiench 
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transL, iii. 275: iv. 208—309); Muhammad "Ml 
is said to have abolished them in 1807, and it J 
was in vain that subordinate officials attempted 
to re-establish them in 1816 and in 1817 ; 

1900, p. 133 — 139; Djabarti, ix. 247—248, 2667 | 
The Coptic clergy have kept to the piesent day j 
the custom of wearing black turbans. 1 

The question of religious buildings received j 
more attention from the Muslim rulers. The con- 1 
ditions laid down by "Umar are Draconian; The 
Christians are forbidden to build any new church 
or any convent and it is further forbidden to re- 
build edifices which had fallen into ruins {J. A.^ 
1852, i. 110; MakrizI, ed. Wiet, v. 117, in 3; 
ibid., ii. 761). In practice, in return for a money 
payment the Christians were allowed to repair 
their churches and their convents and even erect 
new buildings. On their settlement in the country 
the Muslims converted some churches into mos- 
ques', this was the regular practice under the 
Umaiyads in the whole Muslim Empire (Caetani, 
Chronographia^ p. 1065, 1175; van Berchem and 
Strzygowski, Amida^ p. 51 — 52; Thiersch, Pharos^ 
p. 212). The Christians of Egypt had earlier in- 
stalled certain churches in temple^ of the Pharaohs 
{Did. arch.., iv. 2455 sg.'). Even when they built 
a completely new mosque, the Muslims took the 
materials from the churches, especially the columns 
(/’.(?., X. 512 — 515; MalfrizI, ed. Wict, iv. 6; 
Derenbourg, Oumara.^ ii. 1 51, n. 4); this was in the 
eyes of the Muslims the right of the conqueror. ; 
It seems, however, that the legal theory of “new 
churches” scarcely dates back to the second (viiith) j 
century, for during the first century the Christians ! 
could build and restore as they desired (Eutychius, 
ii. 41; /■. 0., iii. 268; v. 24, 42, 119; vii. 399 — 
400; xi. 606; Abu Sslih, f°® 23, 29, 53; MakrizT, 
Bulak, ii. 492; Renaudot, p. 178,179, 184: Marcel, 
Egypte., 28; Lane-Poole, Egypt., 26; D./.E.A.O., 
i. 143; Chrcnogiaphia, p. 520, 589, 618, 758, 
775 i ^25 — S26, 939; ibid., ii. 8). This liberal 
official attitude was not in accordance with the 
sentiment of the mass of the people and a permit 
to rebuild in 117 (735) caused a riot (MakrizI, 
ed. Wiet, v. 91). Numerous Christian buildings 
were demolished in the course of the struggle 
against the last Umaiyad (Abu Salih, fos. 60, 78), 
but these were acts of war. Under popular pressure 
towards the year 170 (786) the governor 'Alt b. 
Sulaiman ordered the churches founded since the 
Muslim conquest to be destroyed, a measure 
rescinded by his successor after a consultation of 
jurists (Kindi, p, 131 — 132; Abu S.Mih, fo 23; 
Makrlzi, ed. Wiet, v. 117- iiS; Bulak ed , ii. 493, 
511; Lane-Poole, Egypt., p. 32); and building on 
the finest scale went on again, in spite of the 
protestations of the people (Eutychius, ii. 58; 
P. 0 ., X. 418 — 419, 460; Kindi, p. 554 — 555; 
Ibn SaTd, ed. Tallqvist, p. 32—33). With the 
Fatimids a great era of prosperity opened for the 
Coptic churches and the convent.s, — - except under 
al-Hakim, which will be discussed later. Besides, the 
decision really rested with the Christians who filled 
the government offices {P. O., iii. 387—388; xi. 
Sfit; Yahya, p. 186, 229, 231—234; Abu .Salih, 
fos 17, 24—25, 27, 30—37, 39, 41—42, 44, 48—50, 
ot 62, 66 67, 69, 78, 81 — 82; Ihn Muyassar, 

p. 79; Ibn Dukmak, iv. 78—79; MakrIzi, Bulak ed., 
u. 283; Renaudot, p. 370; Wustenfeld, /dzz/m/u'rn, 
P- 131; Lane-Poole, Egypt, p. iig, 170). More 
strict in regard to the Copts, the Aiyiibids began 


by despoiling the cliuicbvs of a pait of their 
icvcnue, and wiuie avuhoii/ing rertaln restoiations, 
they did not hesitate to do away with buildings 
winch annoyed them. Besides, the wars with the 
Crusaders brought about the mmol many churches. 
It is from the .\i\ubid j'eno 1 that the ruin of 
the convents ilates {P.(_>. m. 617; .-Miu Salih, fos. 

7, 27 — 28. 33, 38— 39i 45 ' 5't- 81— 82, 88, 90; 
lUochet, ///rA i/’iggr/o', p. 518, 559 — 560; Marcel, 
Eigyptt, p. 28; ,\mehneau, Aih’., p. 222; ibid., ii. 
44). But the real cal.istiophe ilates from the reign 
of Malik Nasir Muhammad b. KaLi Tin ; after being 
withhelel in 700 (1301) ibe mob rushed to attack 
the Christian buildings throughout the whole of 
Egypt in 721 (1321); sixty ehurchcs were demolished 
and accoiding to Muslim wiiters many convents 
were hencefoith descried [I'.O., xiv. 459; Makrlzi, 
ed. Wiet, i. 20S— 209, note ; Bfilak ed,. ii. 51 1 — 517 ; 
Quatreniere, Afautlouks, ii. />, 179 sqg.\ Sakhawl, 
p. 73; ‘All Pasha, i. 35: iii. 98 — loi; vi. 74 
sqi].', Quatremere Mem., ii. 225 — 249; Lane-Poole, 
Egypt, p. 301, 310 — 312; dc I') Oiyient) 

C 0 ‘>'diin), xxii. 393; but. arch., iv. 2476—2482; 
Lane, ^[anl^c>s, li. 300 — 302 ; ibid , ii. 8]. Churches 
were again demolished in 755 (*354) *****1 ** large 
part of their revenues was coiifn-cated. In the 
course of the ninth (fifteenth) centiuy the regulations 
of the Caliph ‘Umar are said to have been at 
different times solemnly revived (Maknzi, ed. Wiet, 
i. 296; Brdak ed , ii. 499 — 500; Sakhawl, p. 36—40, 
124 — 125, 145; Ibn lyas, i. 206 — 207; ii. 35; 
Bull. Soc. Gcogr. d'J'.gypte, xiii. 79; ‘All Pais, 
i. 38; B.I.E, 1907, p. 167). Under Ottoman rule 
the authoriiie.s permitted the restoration and even 
the foundation of churches, although amongst Mus- 
lim legal circles less lilicral doctrines were still up- 
held until the beginning of the nineteenth century 
(‘All Pasha, vi. 84 — 85; l^jabarll, iv. 20; v. 218; 
viii. 246). 

After elucidating these two points, we can now 
review in chronological order the main events in 
the history of the Copts under Islam. The chid 
concern of the Caliph was to make no change m 
the administration of Egypt. lie appointed a gover- 
nor general sometimes the position was held by 
two officials, the one undertaking the political 
administration, the other financial; the political 
governor had under him two subordinates, a prefect 
of police and a kadi. The military occupation was 
reduced to a certain number of posts {rtbat or 
mS/iuz') scattered along the Mecliteiranean coast 
and on the desert frontiers of the Delta. Under 
‘Abd al-'AzIz b. Marwan (65 — 86 = 685 7 ° 5 ) 

there were 30,000 men. The country reinained 
divided into pagarchies called kilra, transcription 
of Xwpa; at its head was the sahib al-kura, trans- 
lation of Tayxxoc, the subordinate officials also bear 
Greek names ; these are the djastal *n® 

mdzut, the origin of which is not known for certain, 
the g]ia)rdfis (ypaif-fil?). — Cf. Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam, 
Gloss., 48, 58; Kindi, p. 418-419; Makrlzi, ed. 
Wiet, i. 114, 323; Bulak ed., ii. 259; Michael, n*. 
475 , J- Maspero and Wiet, Materiaux {pour servtf 
a la geogr. de PEgypte), p. 170— 171; Eict. unlu, 
iii. 2836; Isl., ii. 254—255, 361 sqq.-, xv. 95 9 * 
Bell, Aphrod. Papyri, xvii. sqq., xxxv. sqq., 5 i 
65, 78, 447; W.Z.K.M., XX. 1 14; 

76; Klio, ix. 206 — 209; B. /. F., xi. 155 , 

The absolute impossibility which the .Nrabs 
of governing by means of methods of their 0 
is sufficiently established by the papyri. 
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Arab occupation lived by the institutions which 
it found in Egypt and allowed itself to be 
administered by Copts who were supervised and 
docile. According to the papyri and the authors, 
all the provincial officials were Copts during the 
first hundred years of the occupation until the 
end of the Umaiyad period (/’. O., v. 5, 9 — 10, 
12, 18, 48, 57, 64; MakrIzI, ed. Wiet, i. 249, n. 
3; Michael, ii. 475; Lane-Poole, Egypt^ p. 15; 
Aiinali^ v. 319 — 455; Chronographia^ p. 253, 296, 
758, 911, 1091, 1112, 1164; Muir, Caliphate^ p. 
167; Pap. Schotl-Reinhardt.^ p. 21, 27, 37, 42; 
P. E. R. Miit.., i. 6 — 7 ; Bell, Aphr. Pap.., p. 
xxxiii. ; [Z. xx. 72 — 75, 77; A/., ii. 245 — 246, 
257—258, 271,^ 361, 364—365, 381; J. Maspero 
and Wiet, Materiaux, p. 10 — 12, 172, 229; Mon- 
neret de Villard, Scultura ad Ah/ias., p. 23 ; ibid., 
ii. 8, 12 — 15). The fiscal organisation was also 
modelled on the Byzantine, without regard for 
the rules otherwise laid down by the Muslim 
doctrine. The Christians, old men, women and 
childeren excepted, had to pay from 40 dirhams 
to 4 dinars, to provide for the upkeep of the 
army, corn, oil, honey, cloth and to proem e a 
lodging for a period of three days for every Muslim. 
The Copt officials continued to collect the Annona 
corn which was sent to Medina (Makrizi, ed. Wiet, 

i. 322 — 323 ; Bid. d. Araiisan/s, ii. 178; J. Maspero, 
Organ.., p. 112; Becker, Beitrage a. Gisch. AgypL, 

ii. 84 — 85 1 Pap. Schott-Reinhardt ., p. 42 sqq.'., 
Bell, Aphr. Pap., p. xxv. sqq.; 5; Isl., ii. 251 — 
252, 271, 277—278, 282, 382, 384; J. Maspero 
and Wiet, Materiaux, p. 85; Chrcnographia, p. 
241; J- A., t886, i. 440; Bourdon, Anc. cajiaux, 
anc. siies et ports de Suez, p. 6 sqq. ; M. I. Egypte, 
vi. 20). 

At the very first the Copts were happier than 
under the Byzantine regime; the exiled bishops 
with the patiiarch at their head once more took 
possession of their sees. They lived in such peace 
that they played no part in the grave events in 
which the Muslim troops of Egypt participated 
— the assassination of ‘Uthman, the duel between 
'All and Mu^Swiya, the rivalry of Ibn Zubair. The 
Arabs did not persecute anyone on account of 
his religious ideas [P.O., i. 495 — 497 ; v. 12; 
Renaudot, p. 160; B.I.E., 1885, p. 340 — Z 6 i; 
Annali, v. 4). 

It would, however, be wrong to extend this ob- 
servation to the Umaiyads and especially to 
contrast the toleration of the Umaiyads, “who did 
not seek to make proselytes”, with the spirit of 
persecution which is said to characterize the 'Ab- 
basids {Diet. Arch., iii. 2829, 2841). No doubt 
the Jacobites had cause to rejoice at being given 
back the churches formerly confiscated by the 
Melkites; besides, although it did not compensate 
for the converts to Islam, the adhesion to the 
Monophy sites must be noticed of a few Melkites, 
with the object of escaping the double djizya, 
which was imposed upon them by Kujra b. Sharik’s 
principal adviser, naturally a Jacobite {P. O., i. 
341; Quatremere, Mem., ii. 39; Isl., ii. 364; 
Chronographia, p. 1091). It is, however, stated 
in accurate texts that the Umaiyad governors 
were not always kind to the Copts (/’. O., v. 
13—16, 54— 57i 60— 6i_, 68, 75—76, 86, 92, 
94-95; xvi. 233-234; Abu .Salih, fob 83-84; Chro- 
nographia, p. 1024, 1091). It is necessary to add 
that it was a question of taxation which became more 
and more severe and not of religious persecution 

The Encyclopaedia of Isi.am, II. 


in the narrow sense of the word. Besides, the 
Copts, with very rare exceptions which will be 
noted, were never put in the position of having 
to apostacise to save their lives, and we do not 
find throughout the whole history of Muslim Egypt 
a single measure that ean be compared with the 
persecution of Diocletian. It shows contempt for 
historical statements to oppose Byzantine toleration 
to Muslim fanaticism {M.F.O.B., i. 109; Muir, 
Caliphate, p. 362 — 363). Finally it may be men- 
tioned for this first period that Christian annals 
were compiled in the monasteries, and that the 
monks took good care to describe as persecutions 
measures which deprived them of the advantage of 
remaining a privileged class (Marcel, Egypte, p. 33). 

Under the Umaiyads as well as under the ‘Ab- 
basids the Christians enjoyed liberty of worship. 
The governors only took care to have their Coptic 
lessons and prayers translated for them in order 
to be sure that they contained no insults to Islam. 
The bishops were allowed to meet in councils ; the 
government watched over these councils, especially 
in the case of the election of a patriarch. It en- 
quired also into the relations which the clergy 
were allowed to enter into with a foreign power. 
The Christian writers praise the liberalism of 
the Caliph Hi^am; but at this time the fiscal 
system was well established and applied without 
favour {P.O., v. 24, 28 — 29, 34 — 37 , 5 >, 56 , 68, 
73 — 75, 194; X. 371; Renaudot, p. 190; Chrono- 
graphia, p. 825, 864, 952, 1337, 1340, 1472; 
Rev. historique, cxix. 283 — 284). 

We shall now give a chronological exposition 
of the measures which were prescribed. In the 
year 70 (689) the religious emblems on the out- 
sides of the churches were destroyed. Since the 
monks at first had been exempt from the djizya 
many Copts assumed the robe in Older to escape 
the tax. But these monks, according to the testi- 
mony of Byzantine authors, possessed considerable 
wealth. From before the year 86 (705) the monks 
were subjected to a tribute and forced to pay one 

dinar a year {P. 0 ., v. 51, where the absurd 

must be corrected and its translation “mutilated”). 
This edict promulgated by 'Umar II whose tolerant 
spirit is specially mentioned by Christian authors, 
was renewed by Usama b. Zaid, under drastic 
conditions. In 87 (706) Arabic became obligatory 
for all administrative offices. Some years later 
Kurra b. Shaiik, whom the Muslims revile as 
much as the Christians, impoverished the churches 
to such an extent that the priests had to use 
chalices of gl.ass and wooden dishes. It was the 
same governor who appears to have seen to it 
that the lower ranks of officials were Muslims, but 
the measure was not made general until the year 
too {718). The Caliphs Waljd and Yazid II 
renewed in the year 95 (714) and 104 (722) the 
order to suppress religious emblems. In log (727) 
immediately after the first revolts of which we are 
going to speak, the government settled in the 
eastern region of the Delta 5,000 Arabs of the 
tribe of Kais. Finally in the ye.ar 1 12 (730) in 
order to obtain a better return from the taxes 
and following the example of what had been 
done in other parts of the Muslim Empire a general 
census of the population was taken (Taban, tr. 
Zotenberg. iii. 229; .‘\bu Yusuf, tr. Fagnan, p. 
64—65; Kindi, p. 69, 76—77; P. 0 ., V. 24, 62, 
64, 67, 70 — 73, loi— 102; xvii. 679; Michael, ii. 

63 
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450; Makrlzi, ed. Wiet, i. 335 — 33® i Bulak, 
ii. 492 — 493', Renaudot, p. 190, J93i >9S; 
Marcel, Egypte^ p. 32—35, 37; Butler, Copt. 
Churches, ii. 38, 84; Lane-Poole, Egypt, p. 27; 
Bib. d. Arabisants, ii. 193 — 194 5 Lane, Mannas, 
ii. 297 — 298; Rouillard, Admin, civile, p. 171 — 
172; B.I.E., 1885, p. 342, 347—349; Becker, 
Beitrage, ii. 99—100, 104, 121, 126—127; Isl., 
ii, 363—364, 370—371; Diet, arch., iii. 2829; 
Bell, Aphr. Pap., p. xxxv. sqq.-, J. Maspero and 
Wiet, Matiriaux, p. 45, 76; Chronographia, p. 
527, 826, 1088, 1164, 1265, 1284, 1286, l3to; 
Rev. historique, cxix. 278—279-, J. Maspero, Hist. 
Pair., p. 55 — 56, 60; R.S.O., viii. 189; C.I.A., 
Egypte, ii. 8; ibid., § iii.). 

The Copts endeavoured by every means to 
escape from this tax. When it was useless to 
take refuge in the monasteries they decided to 
quit the villages where they were registered and 
to settle in other districts where, being not so 
well known, they had a chance of escaping the 
tax. This movement of “fugitives” (jpuyaoeq = 
^aliyd) was almost general and every effort was 
made by the government to thwart it. No one 
was allowed to go out of his native distiict with- 
out being furnished with a passpoit, a measure 
which has wrongly been represented as vexatious; 
the delinquents were to be branded with a ted 
hot iron {P. 0 ., v. 64, 69—70; [Pseudo-] Denys, 
tr. Chabot, p. 123 — 124; Renaudot, p. 199, 201; 
Marcel, Egypte, p. 37 ; Rouillard, Admin, civile, p. 
6, 9, 115, 171; B.I.E., 1880, p. 10 — II, 100; 
Lane-Poole, Egypt, p. 27; Diet, arch., iii. 2829; 
Isl., ii. 257—258, 269—270, 273—276, 279, 
367 — 369, 378 — 380; Pap. Schott-Reinhardt, p. 
40; Bell, Aphrod. Pap., p. xv., xl. — i., xlvii. 57; 
Z. A., XX. 96 — 97; xxii. 139 sqq.', Chronographia, 
p. 1025, 1211 ; B.I.E., 1908, p. 107; M.F.O.B., 
xi. 159—160). 

Finally the Copts decided upon open rebellion 
for fiscal reasons. Blood flowed in Egypt, princip- 
ally on the Delta, for more than a century. The 
first insurrection took place in 107 (725). Rebel- 
lions followed in 1 21 (739), 132 (750), 135 (752), 
150 (767), 156 (773). I.ower Egypt was then 
convulsed by risings which have nothing especially 
Coptic about them which — it must be said in 
passing — show already the numerical weakness 
of the Christian element. They lasted from 194 
to 211(809 — 826) and were a repercussion of the 
s^t’tggle for the Caliphate between Amin and 
Ma^mun; the chief part was played at Alexandria 
by the Spanish Arabs exiled from Cordova (Kindi, 
P- 73— 74i 94, 9®, 102, ii6, 119; P.O., v. 

76, 188 — 189; X. 427 — 428; Michael, ii. 500-501; 
MaVrul, ed. Wiet, i. 333—3341 iii- 181—185, 
201—207; Eulak, ii. 492—493; Ibn Rahib 
(ed. Cheikho), p. 126; Renaudot, p. ziiosqq., 251 
sqq.-. Bib. des Arabisants, ii. 191 — 192; Quatre- 
mere, Rech., p. 153—156, 197—198, 201— 212; 
Lane-Poole, Egypt, p. 29—31, 35—36; Becker, 
Beitrdge, 11. log, 115, 120; Z)ict. arch., iii. 2829; 
J. Maspero and Wiet, Matiriaux, p. 31, 42, 47, 
59, 76, 99, 103, no, 137, 209; Chrottographia, 
p. 1107, 1351, 1524; Caetani, Cron, generale, i. 
65, 88; ibid., i. 32). 

The Coptic risings begun under Umaiyad do- 
mination cannot then be put down to any par- 
ticular brutality of the 'Abbasids; the governors 
of the new dynasty were led to regard the natives 
as rebels. The ‘Abbasids increased the burden of 


' taxation, but nut e'-peci.rUy on the Copts, since it 
was on this account that the Arabs revolted in 
the Delta in 78 (794), tS6 (802), 191 (807) and 
in 214 — 215 (829 — S30). .\t this lattei date, the 
Christians of the cciitr.il pait of I.ower Egypt 
called Bajimurites, entered into the struggle. The 
physician Ibn Ridwan at a later date remarked 
upon their ferocity and their stupidity. Their 
conduct scandalised tiie Christians themselves, and 
the Coptic cleigy strove in vain to calm their 
unruliness. The Caliph Ma'intin, at the time in 
Syria, was induced to come to Egypt; very liberal, 
he charged an ecclesiastic of his suite, the pa- 
triarch Denys of Tell-Mahre, with the task of 
obtaining by kindness the submission of the rebels. 
The Bashinurites would not yield; they were 
crushed by Afshin and a large number were mas- 
sacred. A number of survivors, including women 
and children, were transported to the region of 
Baghdad where some of them covered themselves 
with glory fighting against the Zutt (Kindi, p. 
190 — 192; Eutychuis, ii. 120 — 121; P. 0 ., x. 
4S6 — 502; Ibn Rahib, p. 129; Michael, iii. 76 — 84; 
MakiUi, ed. Wiet, i. 203, 334, 337—34°; iii. 3, 
n. 7, 141, 1S6; Bulak, ii. 494; Renaudot, p. 272 
sqq., 279 sqq.-, (duatreroerc, Rech., p. 156 — l6l, 
170 — 174; Bib. dcs Arabisants, i. 256 — 257, 263; 
Lane-Poole, Egypt, p. 38 ; Becker, Beitrage, ii. 
120 — 121 ; Mttiijuilungen') P[apyri) E{rzherssog) 
R{ainer), 1. 96; R.O.C., xiv. 279; J. Maspero 
and Wiet, Matiriaux, p. 32,43 — 45). This was the 
last rebellion of the Copts: “From that time they 
were in subjection throughout all the Egyptian 
territory, and their power was definitely crushed. 
None of them had the power to revolt or even 
resist the Government ; the Muslims were the 
majority in the villages” (Makrlzi, ed. Wiet, i. 
334—335; Bulak, ii. i; ed. ii., p. 494; Quatrembre, 
Rech., p. 198). 

Denys of Tell-Mahrc lias left a very severe 
judgment on the Coptic clergy. lie is indignant 
at their ignorance and rages against the simony 
which flourished cveiywhere (Michael, iii. 80; 
Bibl. d. Arabisants, i. 257 — 258). The Coptic 
bishops retorted that the simoniacal practices were 
necessary for the recovery of the wealth of the 
church, hard hit by taxation. It is a fact that 
one of the first '^Abbasid governors condemned 
certain bishops to work at the Arsenal because 
they refused to give up their sacred vessels (F. 0 ., 
X. 374). This policy of an excessively severe system 
of taxation succeeded in emptying the monasteries. 

It is striking to note that the monastic inscriptions 
cease in the tenth century {Diet. Arch., iii. *°5°, 
2841). However in purely religious matters t e 
government remained tolerant. The Christians were 
allowed to enter the mosque to bring a law-sui 
before the Kadi In 169 (785) a Copt who had 
insulted the Prophet was only put to death on 
the reasoned opinion of the imam Malik who wM 
consulted at Madina (Kindi, p. 382, 390— 39G‘ 

Before the coming of the Fatimids there wer^ 
two attempts to gain independence, which ^ 
worthy of note here; those of the Juluni ^ 
and of the Ikhshidids. Ahmad b. folno 
soned the patriarch Michael III because be ' 
not pay a fine. Here again there was no 
persecution properly so called. For this dyna 
as well as that of the Ikh.sjiidids seems to 
taken into account Christian public opinion, t 
which they gained support against Baghdad. 
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well known that Khumarawaih [q. v.] enamoured 
with art took pleasure in visiting the convents; 
it is reasonable to believe that the Copts knew 
how to profit by this. Under the Ikhshidids the 
influence of Christian officials appears. The govern- 
ment did not make peace for nothing during the 
popular troubles which bunst forth at Fustat in 
349 — 350 (960 — 961) on the news of the victories 
of Nicephorus Phocas. On the contrary a rescript 
from the Caliph dated 313 (925) had already 
prepared a pacification throughout the whole 
Muslim Empire, by deciding that the ^izya would 
not be imposed upon the bishops, monks and 
necessitous laymen. The Ikhshidids honoured by 
their presence the public celebrations of Christian 
festivals. A contemporary Muslim traveller, Mas'^udl 
does not appear to be shocked by this (Appendix to 
Eutychius, ii. 292; Abu Yiisuf, tr. Fagnan, p. 188; 
P.O.^ xvi. 242; xviii. 717, 779—780, 782— 7S3, 
799; Abu Salih, fos 49 — 50; Masalik al-adsar, 

i. 363; MakrTzI, ed. Wiet, iv. 231; Bulak ed., 

ii. 152 — 153, 494; Renaudot, p. 324; Marcel, 
Egypte, p. 83 ; Schlumberger, Nici-phore PJwcas, 
p. 125; Lane-Roole, Egypt, p. 66, 85 — 86; Becker, 
Beitrdge, i. 62). 

This attitude of the Ikhshidid government is 
confirmed by the edict imposed by the first of the 
Fa timid caliphs, Mu'izz, who forbade these public 
rejoicings. This ostracism endured for only a short 
time and from the accession of his successor ‘Aziz, 
Christian ceremonies recommenced with more pomp 
than in the past. Thus it was during the time of 
the Fatimids with an eclipse under Hakim. The 
favour which the Christians enjoyed is attested 
by one of their first acts, the transfer to Cairo 
of the office of patriarch. ‘Aziz had a Christian 
wife whose two brothers he himself appointed 
patriai'chs of Jerusalem and of Alexandria respec- 
tively. Being liberal, he encouraged controversies 
between Christians and Muslims and he lefused 
to prosecute renegade Muslims. The resentment in 
Muslim circles must have been terrible. It explains 
and in part excuses the exasperation of Hakim 
who pursued the Christians with his hatred with 
the direct object of abating their growing influence 
(see the definite statement of Makrizf, Bulak, ii. 
31, 495). But it must be remembered that Hakim 
was a ferocious persecutor. He threw to wild 
beasts the patriarch Zachariah, to whom, according 
to Christian chronicles, they did 110 haim; this 
act of brutality was perhaps committed at the 
instigation of a monk. He prohibited the celebration 
of Christian festivals, forbade the Christians to 
possess .slaves, to have Muslims in their .service; 
he seized the property of the Church and he caused 
a considerable number of crosses to be burnt. Ihen 
he passed on to the destruction of the churches 
with such rage that he is said, — but this is 
without doubt exaggerated by Muslim writers — , 
to have destroyed between the years 403 and 405 
(1014 — 1016), 30,000 churches in Egypt and in 
Syria. He had decided upon the exile of all the 
Christians, but the decree was rescinded before 
it could be put into action. A measure of general 
dismissal of the Christian functionaries resulted 
in a complete check. In spite of everything the 
judgments of the Syna^an e on this Caliph are not 
malevolent {P.O., iii. 289). ZShir inauguiated his 
reign by a measure of justice authorising the 
Christians to return to their religion, who bewil- 
dered by the madness of Hakim had become 


converts to Islam (for a condemnation to death 
see however Yahya, p. 238). Under the Caliph 
Mustansir, the vizier Yazuri made the Christians 
submit to numerous vexations; he ordered the 
closing of the churches and the incarceration of 
the patriarch Christodoulos, under the pretext that 
the latter had instigated the King of Nubia not to 
pay the agreed tribute to Egypt. These incidents 
which were terminated by a heavy fine inflicted 
upon the patriarch were perhaps not quite un- 
connected with the fall and the putting to death 
of Yazuri. Under the Caliph ‘Amir who liked 
to be entertained by the monks of the convent 
of Nahya in the suburbs of Cairo, the tendency 
is to liberalism. Credits were provided in the 
budget for Christian ceremonies. Towards the end 
of his reign a monk Abu Nadjah played the pait 
of a kind of prime minister to him ; this monk 
who assumed the arrogance of a grand seigneur 
had the effronteiy to go even into the mosque 
and insult the Muslims; this action cost him his 
life. Hafiz, who like his predecessor, loved a 
sojourn in the monasteries, had as his vizier an 
Armenian Christian, Bahram, who received the title 
of saif al-Isldm, the “sword of Islam”. However 
the Muslim councillors of the Caliph carried out 
all his commands. Bahram, all powerful, made a 
large number of Armenians come to Egypt and 
contributed to the restor.ition of many churches. 
The Muslim revolt burst forth and overthrew the 
minister, his successor Ridwan favoured a violent 
reaction against the Christians, driving them from 
the administration, bringing about confiscations, 
ordeiing even summary executions. But the country 
was to be tioubled by the rivalries of ministers 
who fought for power with armed force and the 
Christians suffered from this state of affairs neither 
more nor less than the Muslims. It is in this 
sense that we must interpret a very touching 
Coptic document, the inscription of the jar found 
at Dair al-.\‘zam, dated 872/1156 {Ann. </« Serv. 
lies Antii/Uites, i. 117 — 119; B.I.P.A.O., iv. 75; 
Out. arch., i. 1707-1710; iii. 2866; Crum, Coptic 
Monuments, N“. 8104). The incident which it com- 
memorates should not be regarded as a persecution 
of the Christians, any more than we would charge 
the government with the plundering of the con- 
vents of Scete and the massacring of the monks 
by the Berbers, under the early ‘Abbusids and in 
the time of the Falimid Mustansir (Ibn Rahil), 
p. 128; Renaudot, p. 443: Quatremcre, Mem., 
ii. 400). Churches and convents weie destroyed 
wherever there was fighting and naturally Christian 
buildings were not spared in the burning of Fustat 
by command of Shawar [q.v.], who had a church 
restored at Kus. The Chuzz tiuops who accom- 
panied Shirkuh quarrelled with the Fatimid, negro, 
Turk or z\rmenian troops and then the Copts; 
just as the soldiers of Shirkuh [q.v.] violated the 
tomb of Shenondi at the White Convent. The 
History of the Patriarchs records the execution 
of a monk who refused to apostacise. This can 
hardly be an isolated case at this time (Yahya, 
p. 195 — 197, 203—205, 235 — 236. 239; Itm al- 
Kalanisi, p. 66 — 68; .Mju Salih, F'- 25. 43 , 47 , 
6i — 66. 81 — 82; Ibn Rahil), p. 135 — 136; Ibn 
Muyassar. p. 71—72, 7 ^— 79 - 82, 84; /’. d. iii. 
2S8. 3S6 — 387; Kalkashandi, viii. 2f,o; Maknzi, 
ed. Wiet, iv. 226, 228—229, 231—234. 240; 
Bulak cd., i. 357; ii. 286— 2S8, 495 — 496, 507; 
Abu ' 1 -Mahasin, ed. Popper, 11. 63, tot ; Renaudot, 
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p- 367 J-?., 381, 389—395, 399, 430, 505—507; 
Quatremere, Reck., p. 247 sqq.\ Quatremere, Mem.^ 
ii. 342—345, 347—348; Marcel, Egypte, p. 108- 
109; Wiistenfeld, Fatimiden^ p. 160, 189; J-A.^ 
1888, ii. 487—490; 1889, i. 63; 1921, ii. 105— 
106 ; Lane, Manners^ ii. 299 ; Butler, Copt. Churches.^ 
i. 125 — 128, 232; Lane-Poole, Egypt, p. 119, 
126 — 128, 143 — 144, 168 — 170; Becker, Beitrdge, 

i. 62; R. 0 . C., xiii. 196; xiv. 380^7.; Diet, arch., 

ii. 209; Derenbourg, Oumara, ii., fr., 266, n. I, 
306 — 307, 331, n. 2; Monneret de Villard, Ees 
convents pres de Schag, i. 28; C.I.A., Egypte, 
ii. commentary on N®. 587, ibid., i. 55*, **• 57^). 

The Aiyubid regime marks a contrast with that 

of the Fatimids. This must have applied to reli- 
gious toleration as to other political problems. 
The new Sultans did not take part in Christian 
festivals; but it would be wrong to believe that 
there were persecutions. Two facts, indeed, go to 
prove that the Copts were not oppressed. On the 
one hand the churches continued to be restored, 
and on the other, the vii'k (xiiitk) century was 
the golden age of Arab Chiistian literature in 
Egypt. The Copts had kept their posts in the 
government service, although in 577 (i 181) Saladin 
had forbidden them to follow the professions of 
secretary and physician ; howewer the court continued 
to employ Christian physicians and the officials kept 
their positions. The double invasion of Egypt by 
the Franks in 615 (1218) and in 647 (1250) cer- 
tainly did not increase Muslim toleration. Life was 
however far from being unbearable for the Christians 
in Egypt since the Syrian Jacobites took refuge 
there from the commencement of the Crusades. 
Besides, we may appeal the evidence of a Christian 
writer to show that the government kept its sang- 
froid and, above all, that it made, just like the 
Crusaders, but mutatis mutandis, a distinction 
between the Melkites and the Jacobites {Hist. d. 
Patriarches, in Blochet, Hist, d' Egypte, p. 555 — 
558). One of the last Aiyubids, Malik Kamil [q.v.] 
was noted for his tolerance and his relations with 
Frederick II are well known. It is also known 
that he received at his court St. Francis of Assisi 
and, according to a Franciscan tiadition, the 
Sultan became a convert and retired to die at 
Konya. This legend has at least the merit of 
showing that this sovereign left no unpleasant 
memories in Christian circles (Ibn Abl I'saibi'a, 
ii. 82 sq_q.-, Makkarl, Cairo 1302, i. 2:; Blochet, 
Hist. dEgypte, p. 102, 148, 309, 318, 409, 478; 
Renaudot, 479, 549—550; Marcel, Egypte, p. 
l6o— 161; B.I.E., 1885, p. 359; y.A., 1888, ii. 
477, 481; 1889, i. 61, 72; 1902, i. 439; 1904, i. 
31, n. 5; Machr., xii. 487, 490; B. I. F. A.O., i. 
1 15; C. [. A., JHusalem, ii. 115, n. i; Congr. 
intern, de geo/g..^ Cairo 1925, v. 141 sqq.-, Cheneau, 
Les saints d' Egypte, ii. 65, 388 sqq.-. Bull, 
Comite Art arabe, xxi. 102; Almagia., L'opera degli 
Italiani per la conoscenza dell' Egitto, i. 107 — 108). 

The government of the Mamluks gave theruw/ 
de grace to Christianity in Egypt, which ceased 
to mean anything but a number of individuals. 
This period which extends from 648 to 923 
(125c — 1517) saw the completion of the ruin of 
the churches and the convents, the reduction of 
the numLer of Christians to the present day 
proportion and the disappeaiance of the Coptic 
language. The intelligent minority of the Copts 
not only continued to hold offices of state, but 
they managed the estates of the Mamluk officers. 


They were indispensable in the management of 
business and some Muslim writers had the courage 
to recognise this, while deploring their airogance. 
In order to satisfy public opinion, the goveinment 
from time to time decreed their dismissal, and a 
month after the deciee, the Copts whom they 
found indispensable, resumed their offices. These 
periodic dismissals took place in 678 (1279), 6S2 

(1283), 700 (1301), 721 (1321), 755 (1354), 822 
(1419), 825 (1422), 852 (1447) {P. 0 ., xvn. 777; 
Ibn Fadl Allah, TaVl/, p. 63; Kalkashandi, viii. 
36; Makrlzi, ed. Wiet, ii. 88, 93, no— iii; 
Bulak ed‘., ii. 42, 75, 85, 9°, 237, 39*, 497-498, 
507; Quatremere, Sultans mamelotiks, i., a, 231; 
ii., a, 8; b, 1 33, 1 79, 213; Abu ’1-Mahasin, ed. 
Popper, vi. 398 — 400, 450, 456, 464, 468, 559, 
665, 718, 724, 819—820, 823; vii. 160, 269, 272, 
p. 277, 587; Sakhawl, 215; Ibn lyas, i. 93, 201, 
268; ii. 48—49, 67, 80, 1 7 1, 197, 255; "All 
Pasha, i. 27; vi. 40; Marcel, Egypte, p. 1 73; 
Quatiemere, Mem., ii. 223 — 225, 242, 247, 261 — 
262, 288; B.I.F.A.O., i. 126—127, 175, n. 4; 
R.O.C., xiii. 196; Gaudefroy-Demombynes, La 
Syrie, cxvii. ; Wiet, Les secretaries de la Chancel- 
lerie, reprint from Mel. R. Basset, 22; C.L.A., 
Jerusalem, i. 334 — 335; ii. 132; ibid., i. 683, 846). 

The government during normal times maintained 
courteous relations with the Coptic Patriarch, on 
whom the Mamluk chancellery bestowed pompous 
titles. He forbade him to enter into seciet en- 
gagements with the Negus of Abyssinia. There 
were incidents in regard to this in 826 (1423) 
and in 852 (1448) {JP.O., xiv. 449 — 451; Kal- 
kashandi, xi. 85, 100, 395 — 405; Sakhawl. p. 210: 
Abu ’1-Mahasin, ed. Popper, vi. 572). 

At the same time popular manifestations forced 
the government to take more serious measures 
than a simple dismissal of officials. Besides, the 
most severe measures W'ere continually passed with 
the object of exacting a ransom ; for the Christians 
were more especially molested at times of financial 
crisis for the government. One single incident 
stands out as worthy of attention. In 700 (1301), 
a date often already cited, the Mamluk govern- 
ment caused the greater part of the churches to 
be shut throughout the whole of Egypt. It ex- 
cepted the town of Alexandria, perhaps in order 
not to provoke foreign interference, for the Mel- 
kites also suffered by this order and two ambas- 
sadors sent by the Byzantine Emperor and the 
King of Aragon, obtained the re-opening of some 
of the churches {P.O., i. 567; xii. 356, 477; 
xiv. 449; Makrizi, Bulak ed., ii. 8, 31 — 32, 130, 
292, 399; Quatremere, Sultans mamelouks, ii., b. 
iSo; Renaudot, p. 604 — 605 ; Quatremere, Mem., ii. 
223 — 224, 257; Ibn lyas, ii. 35; Marcel, Egypte, 
163; J. A., 1887, ii. 210; J. Maspero, Hist. 
Patr., p. 378). 

The Muslim writers relate the story of the 
sacrifice of a virgin thrown into the Nile to ob- 
tain an abundant harvest, a custom which the 
Muslims had abolished (Sakhawl, p. 12—13; Lane, 
Manners^, ii. 229 — 230; Bull. soc. Khediv. de 
Geogr., vii. 158 — 159; J. Maspero and Wiet, Ma- 
teriatix, p. 216 — 217; Chronographia, p. 242). 
It is hardly likely that the Christians had retained 
a human sacrifice, for which, besides, there is 
no evidence in classical texts (Maspero, Hist, des 
peuples de P Orient, i. 24, n. 2; Frazer, Adonis, 
Athis, Osiris, ii. 38 — 40; no analogy with sacri- 
fices following military expeditions; Amelineau, 
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Actes, p. 8o, n. 4). Special mention is made 
among the Christians of Egypt of a liturgical rite 
to secure the rise of the Nile [Diet. Arch., iv. 
2561 — 2562). In the Mamluk period the Christians 
had still retained the custom of throwing into the 
Nile a little casket containing the finger of a 
martyr. This ceremony which gave rise to abuses, 
forbidden from 702 to 738 (1303 — 1337) was 
definitely suppressed in 755 (1354) and the 
Church of Shubra-Damanhur, where the festival 
took place in a suburb north of Cairo was de- 
stroyed (IdilsI, Descr. de I'Afrique, traiisl. 178; 
Masdlik al-absdr, i. 361; Makrlzi, ed. Wiet, i. 
292 — 296; Bulak ed., ii. 500; Quatremere, Sul- 
tans mamelouks, ii., b, 213 — 214; Renaudot, p. 
606; Sakhawl, p. 12; Ibn lyas, i. 206 — 207; B.I. 

1907 ) P- 167—168; B.I.F.A.O., i. 176). 

The Jacobite patriarchate in 1442 signified its 
adherence to the Council of Florence two centuries 
after a fruitless attempt at reunion with Rome 
attempted by the Patriarch Cyril III. The Coptic 
Church was united to Rome for a century and a 
half by very loose bonds and it appears as if the 
most of the people did not trouble about it, in 
spite of the correspondence exchanged between 
the Papacy and the Patriarch of Alexandria, and 
in spite of the Council of Memphis in 1582. In 
any case it was to regain the support of the 
Ottoman PashSs that the Coptic Church dropped 
all relations with Rome (Renaudot, p. 611 — 612; 
Macarius, p. 298, 300, 303 sqq., 323—326, 336; 
B.I.E., 1904, p. 197—211; Machr., x. 534—540; 
Bessarione, xxxiv. 133 — 161). 

Under the Ottoman P a sh a s, the financial 
administration remained largely in the hands of the 
Copts. Christian popular festivals, especially in 
the country, were held with the approval and even 
with the participation of the Muslim elements. 
This period saw the avanies flourish, about 
which the archives of the convent of St. Saviour 
of Jerusalem give so many particulars (Castellani, 
Caialogo dei firmani, Jerusalem, 1922). The Copts 
had to endure these fines inflicted on the slightest 
provocation, and this resulted in the closing of 
the churches until the fines were completely paid. 
The first governors exacted the payment of the 
special imposts due from tributaries. In the first 
half of the xii'h (xviiith) century the assessment 
or the dqizya was even increased. Then we come 
to a period of anarchy, where “nothing happened 
worthy of being recorded except irritating and ar- 
bitrary acts of the Emirs” (Djabarti, v. 208, 218), 
These troubles had economic reactions which af- 
fected the w'hole of Egypt, but it does not appear 
that the Copts suffered from them more particularly 
(Vansleb, Relation, p. 93, no, 189 — 190; Bib. d. 
Arabisants, ii. 9 — lo, 12 — 13, 19; Marcel, 
p. 234; Djabarti, ii. 10, 114 — 116; iii. 132, 157; 
iv. 144, 208 — 209, 217 — 221; V. 13, 23, 217 — 
218; Savary, Lettres sur I'Egypte, i. 302; 'AH 
Pasha, vi. 84 —85 ; Ch. Roux, Les origines de 
I'exped. d'Egypte, p. 41 — 43; B.I.E.,\'m. 166 — 167). 1 

Ryme says that on the arrival of the French, 1 
the Copts were “poor, brutalized and engaged only 1 
in the most ignoble callings” ; they were “tax- I 
collectors, spies, managers of the business affairs 1 
of the Mamluks” [Egypte, i'n. pitt., ii. 27 ry.). j < 
Bonaparte did everything to prevent the Muslims ; 
from thinking that he favoured the Christians, i 
who had nearly been massacred at the landing of ( 
the French. To “secure himself the friendship of e 


e the people” Bonaparte forbade Christians to wear 
e white turbans or to break the fast of Ramadan in 
’. public. After the revolt in Cairo the Muslims tried 
s to put the blame on the Christians, who had not 
e always been prudent. After various tergiversations 
a the French administration created a system of 
taxation which “almost enabled them to do with- 
out the Copts”. The latter assisted in pointing 
out the inconveniences of it. Besides, Copts had 
alieady been enrolled in the French army [Egypte, 
Un. put., ii. 148, 152, 189, 193, 199; Djabarti, 

vi. 15, 26, 36, 40, 56, 58, 93, 95, 97, 1 19, 151, 
>75 — 178, 208, 210 — 211, 214, 216—217, 253, 
255—256, 259, 267, 297, 306; vii. 30, 48, 220— 
2215 B.I.E.y viii, 8). 

The departure of the French made Muslim 
reprisals inevitable but an official circular ordered 
that the Christians were not to be molested in 
whom “it was excusable to have joined the French”. 
The Copts were again employed as tax-collectors, 
but it must be noted that the government was 
still able to extort money from them, and that in 
1230 (1815) the poll-tax was again levied (Djabarti, 

vii. 38, 42, 46—48, 52, 56, 77, 177,300,306,308, 
318, 320, 393, 397, 405; viii. 149, 201, 283; ix. 
> 7 , 87 — 89, 91, III, 113 — 114, 166 — 167, 180, 
184, 297; Macaire, p. 367—372)- 

This exposition shows the rapidity of the 
islamisation of the Copts. The energetic suppression 
of the first revolts weakened the power of resistance 
of the Christians, who from the third (ninth) 
century no longer had a majority in Egypt. Ac- 
cording to the text of the treaty made after the 
Arab Conquest, there were six or even eight 
million Christians subjected to taxation; as women, 
old men and children were exempt from it the 
lowest figure would give 24 millions as the total 
number of inhabitants in Egypt, which is excessive. 
The re-assessment of the year 112 (730) is said 
to have given five million Copts liable to taxation, 
a number which we also consider greater than the 
reality. In practice the poll-tax collected under 
Mu'awiya (41 — 60 = 661 — 680) five million dinars, 
a figure which was reduced under Harun al-Rashid 
(170 — 193^=786 — 809) to four millions, and fell 
a little later to three millions. Besides, at the end 
of the first (vii>l>) century the governors wished 
to put an end to the conversions which were 
impoverishing the Treasury, and if the Caliph 
'Umar II had not been opposed to it, the new 
converts would have had to continue to pay the 
djizya. Anxious to adhere to Islam the Copts 
sometimes even tried to attach themselves to Arab 
tribes; a legal scandal on this point made some 
stir (Kindi, p. 397 — 399, 412 — 415). In this con- 
nection we may go back to the preceding para- 
graphs and reflect that each government measure 
of any importance brought about conversions en 
masse. We may recall the tragic visit ofMarwanll, 
when 24,000 conversions weie made, the great 
persecution of Hakim, the dismissals of officials 
under the Mamluks; in 721 (1321) in a single 
day in the town of Kalyub 450 conversions to 
Islam were registered. Nothing can better show 
the diminution in the number of Copts in the 
Mamluk period than to give that in the number 
of episcopal sees. The Council of Alexandria in 
320 brought together almost loo national bishops; 
at the end of the seventh century there were still 
over sixty. In the xivffi century there were only 
40 sees (Ibn 'Abd al-Hakam, p. 70, 87 ; Euty- 
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chius, ii. 24; P.O., v. 34, 52, 75; xvi. 233; 
Wkubi, Kit. al-buldan, 339; Abu Salih, I2, 
22, 26, 92; Michael, ii. 489; Makrizi, ed. Wiet, 

i. 312, 321, 326; ii. 28—29, 94—95; Bulak, 

ii. 287, 495—496; Renaudot, p. 457 sq.., 509; 
Bib. d, Arabisants, ii. 184 — 185; Quatremere, 
Mem., ii. 258, 444; Amelineau, Geographie, p. 
571 — 577; Lane, Manners, ii. 302; J. Maspero 
and Wiet, Materiaiix, p. 192; Becker, Beitrage, 
ii. 106, III, 1 16; Becker, Pap. Schott- Rehihardt, 
p. 18; M. I. Egypte, vi. 21 — 22, 77, 114; Lane- 
Poole, Egypt, p. 28; Bell, Aphr. Pap., p. 167 — 
168; Diet, arch., iv. 2430, 2436; Chronographia, 
p. 910, 1226, 1243, 1418; J. Maspero, Pd//-., 
p. 40, n. 5, 245; Rev. d'hist. eccles., xvii. 505 — 
507 ; Moh. Abdu, Risdlat al-tawhid, fr. transl., p. 
125; ibid., ii. 8). 

The estimates of the numbers of Copts made 
by travellers are not to be considered very accurate 
(Vansleb, Relation, p. 15; Egypte, Un. pitt., ii. 
26 — 27; iii. 133; Isambert, Itin. de V Orient 
Egypte, p. 34; Clot Bey, Aperfu stir V Egypte, 

i. 167, 243 — 244; Lane, Manners, i. 27 — 28; 

ii. 273). Here are the figures from the last three 
official censuses: 


1897 1907 1917 

Total population 8,971,761 11,189,978 12,743,402 
Copts 609,511 706,322 1,026,262 

The majority of the Copts are in Upper Egypt; 

Total population 4,096,296 4,630,760 5,186,872 
Copts 484,770 554,282 634,552 

The following are the provinces containing the 
largest number of Copts : 

170,662 194,955 216,414 

Ci/ga 112,562 127,641 141,330 


Miniya . . . . 94,088 114,748 134,753 

53,777 58,653 68,933 

In a notice on the Copts, it is necessary to 
indicate briefly the foreign elements which 
have mingled with the native population since 
the Arab conquest. The first conquerors settled 
in the country and by the beginning of the second 
(viith) century the Arabs of Kais were established 
in the eastern part of the- Delta and the beginning 
of the next century is marked by the arrival at 
Alexandria of the Spanish exiles from Cordova. 
Upper Egypt, especially in the extreme south, 
kept almost intact the population which had 
previously inhabited it. Under the Tulanids there 
were in the army 24,000 negroes and'40, 000 Turks; 
the latter were still there under the I khsh idids and’ 
under the hatimids, who also recruited Berbers 
Greeks, Slavs, Persians, durks and Aimenians. 
Saladin abolished the negroes and the Armenians 
whom he replaced by the Ghuzz and the Kurds. 
The rule of the Aiyubids and that of the Mamlaks 
carried on, on a large scale, continued purchases 
of Turkish and Circassian slaves. Egypt was thus 
peopled by foreign mercenaries, who, in other 
regions, would have prevented the native stock 
from remaining pure. But these foreigners were 
often exteiniinated in the course of the revolutions 
and above all foreigners and particularly the 
Mamiuks proved unfertile in the land of Egypt. 
When they married foreigners they had no children 
by them, or the children died before reaching 


manhood. From their marriages with native women 
were born delicate children, and the lace was 
rarely perpetuated as far as the third generation. 
Without insisting too much upon its importance 
we note in regard to this fact an Arab saying 
which attributes a special fecundity to Coptic 
women, To sum up, agreeing with Massignon and 
all the Orientalists, we estimate that 92 % of the 
Egyptian population is of Coptic origin. On this 
particular point we know nothing so erroneous 
as the chapter devoted to Egypt (p. 526 — 528) in 
Races et I'Histoire by Eug. Pittaid (Idrisi, Descr. 
de V Afrique, tr,, p. 193; Ibn Muyassar, p. I — 2, 
34 , 79 j B.I.F.A.O, ii. 34 — 36; KalkashandT, 
i. 202 sqq.-, iv. 67 — 72; Ibn Khaldun, Hist, des 
Berb'eres, i. 9-10; Makrizi, ed. Wiet, i. 13, n. 12, 
214, n. I 3 :_ ii- 43—46; iii. 251; iv. 33, 83; 
Bulak ed., ii. 4, 12, 14; Quatremere, Mem., ii. 
84 sq., 190 — 219; Wustenfeld, El-Mah izi's Ab- 
handlung ub. die in A gyp ten eingewand. ar. Stdmme', 
Blochet, Hist, d' Egypte, p. 106-140; Quatremere, 
Sultans mamelouks, i. a, 40 — 41; ii. b, 187 sqq.\ 
Abu ’l-.Mahasin, ed. Popper, vii. 81 — 82; Volney, 
Voy. en Egypte, i. 73 sqq.\ Marcel, Egypte, p. 234; 
^gyplt, Un. pitt., ii. 27 — 28; iii. 47, 103 — 115; 
Bib. d. Arabisants, ii. 24 — 25 ; Clot Bey, Apergu 
sur V Egypte, i. 158 ryy.; Lane, Manners,\. 

Becker, Beitrage, ii. 192-193; Lane-Poole, Egypt, 
p. 28— 29; C.I.A., Egypte, i. 722 — 723; d’Har- 
court, I' Egypte et les Egyptiens, 85277.; R.M.M., 
Ivii. 12, 26, 75—77; ibid., i. i, 842; ii. 7, 44)- 
Summing up the stages of the islamisation of 
the Copts in a few lines, we may say that the 
Christians were no longer in the majority by the 
third (ixth) century, two hundred years after the 
Arab conquest and it can be estimated that by 
the viiith (xivth) the Christians were barely, as 
in our times, a tenth of the total population of 
Bgypt. It remains to account for the causes o, 
this strangely rapid conversion of a race 
which had been able to recover on many occasions, 
whom the per.secutions of Decius and Diocletian had 
not subdued and whom the Byzantines were never 
able to .settle. On the part of the Muslims, how- 
ever, persecutions, in the sense understood in 
Roman times, were extremely rare. It is undeniable 
that there were martyrdoms which cannot be ex- 
plained away ; but the vast majority of the exe- 
cutions ordered by the Goveinment show a particular 
characteristic on which it is necessary to insist. 
The Muslims have never wavered on two points; 
the death penalty was ordered in the case of a 
public insult to the Muslim religion and in that 
of conversion from Islam to Christianity. This 
observation must, for Egypt, be applied to the 
majority of European monks martyred in Egypt; 
the latter were, besides, in the eyes of the govern- 
ment, more or less suspected of espionage. That 
the church should honour them as martyrs is to 
be expected, but it would be wrong to call this 
persecution. Indeed the records of Egyptian mar- 
tyrs, which contain innumerable lists for the Roman 
period, are exceedingly poor for the Muslim period 
and Christian epigraphy furnishes no further light 
•- 633 — 636; iii. 436; xvi. 203 — 205; 
xvii. 578—580, 754 ; Abu Salih, fos 84—86 ; 
Makrizi, Bulak ed., ii. 493; Renaudot, p. 426 — 
427, 564 — 565; Maillet, Descr. de P Egypte, ed. 
^ 35 > P- 93 tqq.\ Quatremere, Mem., ii. 251 — 258; 

1885, p. 353 y_A., 18S7, i. 113 

sqq.-, Lane-Poole, Egygt, p. 27—28; B.I.F.A.O., 
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*• 136 — 1371 !''• 204; Diet, arch., iii. 2829; 

Cheneau, Les saints d'Egypte, ii. 394 — 400; Anal. 
BoUand, xl. 101, 107, III, above, ii. 873, 876; 
an article by Pere Delehaye, which I have not 
been able to consult in Constructive Quarterly, 
Dec. 1921). 

The Christians of Egypt did not then become 
Muslims, in order to escape persecution, although 
this has been asserted (Amelineau, Actes, p. i); 
nor did they go over, as had been recently but 
wrongly written, “to the attraction exercised 
by a new religion upon men wearied by the 
narrow formalism of their churches” (B. Michael 
and Moust. Abd al-Razik in transl. of Shaikh M. 
Abdu, Risalat al-Tawhid, p. Ixxxiii.). It is more 
iust to believe that Christianity “made no change 
in the spirit of the race, that it did not penetrate 
into the intimate life of individuals and that their 
souls never were sincerely and thoroughly Christian” 
(Lefebre, Rec. Inscr. Grecques Chretiennes,\t.srsXs 
cf. Gayet, Coins d'Egypte, p. x. 128). This cannot 
be denied, but the true cause for conversion lay 
in the fiscal measures imposed upon the Christians 
by the Muslim law: “What the Arabs wanted was 
money, money, more money and yet more money” 
(Becker in Isl., ii. 364 ; cf. R. M. M., Ivii. 77). 
We have seen the Copts at first enter convents, 
flee from their villages, foment revolts, not in an 
access of faith nor in order to defend their oppressed 
consciences, but in order to escape demands of 
the fiscal system. The history of the churches of 
Egypt under the Muslim domination is a sordid 
story of money ; besides, at all times the Simoniac 
heresy was the favourite sin of the Coptic Church 
(Michael, iii. 80; Bib. d. Arabisants, i. 257 — 258; 
Abtt Salih, fol. 31; Blochet, Hist. d'Egypte, p. 
409, 558; Renaudot, p. 160, 325, 373, 379, 384, 
396, 432, 510, 572, 578— 581, 588, 590—591, 
593; Quatremere, Mem., ii. 444—445; R.O.C., 
xiv. 381; J. Maspero, Hist. Pair., p. 272 — 273). 

From ancient times until the pre.sent day the 
Egyptians have been celebrated for their love of 
money, and their hatred of paying taxes. A passage in 
Ammianus Marcellinus, a letter of Hadrian, has often 
been quoted. But in regard to this miserable question 
of money, sufficient attention has not been drawn 
to one of the rules of the patriarch Peter, the 
Martyr ; these rules imposed penalties upon apostates 
who were desirous to re-enter the Church; but 
one of them, to say the least strange, “excluded 
from all censure Christians who had paid not to 
be prosecuted and had thus at least shown their 
“contempt for money" {Hime-Gdoa, Legendcs coptes, 
p. I sqq.', Diet, arch., i. 1102, 1105; iv. 2425, 
2433; J- Maspero, Organ., p. 15, 95; Clot Bey, 
Aper(u sur I'Egypte, ii. 287; Rouillard, Admin, 
civile, p. 6, 138, 165 sqq.). Thus it is that the 
Christians became Muslims in order to gain the 
benefit of an inheritance or to enjoy their property 
in complete tranquillity (Abu Salih, fo® 39 — 40). 

It was in the offices of state that the Copts 
were particularly able to enrich themselves or 
satisfy their passion for governmental intrigue. 
The Muslim historians assure us that the Copts 
devoured the revenues of the state and complained 
of the severity of their superiors in regard to 
accounts. It was almost with the object of not 
losing their lucrative posts, during the periods 
when the Muslims were chafing against their 
presence in the offices of state, that the Copts 
were more willing to become converts when they 


had not been able by bribing their masters to 
obtain the withdrawal of the edict, which dismissed 
them from office (Yakut, Irshad, ii. 247; Makrizi, 
ed. Wiet, i. 335; ii. 24; Quatremere, Sultans 
manielonks, ii. b,\yt), 221; Bib. d. Arabisants, ii. 
184, 192; J. Maspero, Hist. Patr., p. 140, 178; 
C.I.A., Egypte, ii. commentary on N“. 589; M.I., 
Egypte, vi. 144). 

The Coptic tax-collectors “who seemed to avenge 
on the poor Arabs the fact that the Coptic nation 
alone was liable to poll-tax” used a secret system 
of keeping accounts in order to make themselves 
indispensable. It was in vain for example that 
Napoleon tried to do without them. Muhammad 
‘^Alr definitely suppressed this secret method of 
accounting at the same time as he imposed a 
check upon their embezzlements ( 7 ?/ 3 . d. Arabisants, 
ii. 19; Volney, Voy. en Egypte, 1825, i. 64, 176; 
Egypte, Un. pitt., iii. 7, 160; DjabartI, viii. 240, 
242—243, 248, 275 — 278; ix. 88 — 89, 121 ; B.I.E., 
1889, p. 285 sqq.-, Macaire, p. 360 sqq.'). 

This general attitude of the Copts has not been 
without influence upon the verdicts of Muslim 
writers; for example one should read the opinions 
quite devoid of favouritism of the physician Ibn 
Ridwan and the Spanish traveller Umaiya b. 
'Abd al-‘Aziz. The travellers and writers of the 
west are, in their turn, very severe upon the Copts. 
It may be recalled here that the word Kibll was 
even in Turkish used as an insult and applied 
to mountebanks (Nuwairl, i. 293 — 294; Ma^rizi, 
ed. Wiet, i. 193, 206 — 207, 213, 215; Bnlak ed., 

i. 340; K.alkashandi, iv. 43; Quatremere, Mamelouis, 

ii. b, 247; Clot bey, Apcr(U sur I'Egypte, ii. 132 
sqq.-. Lane, Manners, ii. 273 sqq.-, Butler, Copt. 
Churches, i. 334 — 336; Basset, Melanges africains, 
p. 286 — 287; Actes du Congr'cs de Geogr. du Caire, 
iv. 245-247; d’Harcourt, V Egypte et les Egyptiens-, 
Vansleb, Relation, p. 41 — 43; R.M.M., xx. 125; 
Isambert, Itin. de I'Orient, Egypte, p. 153, 178-184). 

One last question arises : Has this wholesale 
conversion of the Copts to Islam had any eco- 
nomic consequences? It has been said that 
the Muslims of Egypt were not productive, relying 
upon the undoubted fact that the industrial centres 
were largely peopled by Christians. The question 
is difficult to decide. It is stated that at the 
Mamiuk period the greater part of the native 
industries had perished, and special mention is 
made of the disappearance of centres of the 
weaving industry which the early historians and 
geographers mention : Akhmim, Ashmunain, AsyOt, 
Bahnasa, Dabik, Damietta, Tmms, Tuna. It cannot 
however be believed that a simple change of 
religion could make the .artisans abandon their 
occupations, and it is necessary rather to blame, 
after the terrible economic crisis of the reign of the 
Fatimid Mustansir, the excessive and extortionate 
taxation of the Aiyubids and especially of the 
Mamluks. The Copts, moreover, had made them- 
selves famous by a particular industry which has 
not yet completely disappeared; the ship-building 
yards were at the beginning of the Arab occupation 
prosperous to such an extent that on the esta- 
blishment of an arsenal at Tunis, the governor 
of Egypt, '.Abd al-'Aziz b. Marwan sent 3,000 
Copts there. .A recent enquiry has shown how 
much the technical language of the bnat-buiMcrs 
of the Nile still owed much to the ancient national 
language (Bell, Aphr. Papyii, xvi. sq.. xxxii. sqq.-, 

J. Maspero, Organ., p. 56; /..I, xxii. 147 sqq.-. 
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Rouillard, Admin, civile, p. 185; Bakvl, transl. 
p. 84; B.I.F.A.O., XX. 45 sqq., 301 sqql). 

The Arabisation. The Arab occupation 
gave new life for a period to the Coptic language, 
a victory without result, since the Coptic language 
was to be absolutely superseded by Arabic. At 
first the administrative offices continued to be 
conducted in Greek, as we shall show in detail 
later on. But in regard to geographical names we 
see a somewhat curious nationalist phenomenon. 
Greek place-names, especially the capitals of 
pagarchies disappeared completely and were 
replaced by transcriptions of the former Greek 
names. The Greek names only remained for places 
founded by the Greeks (Fustat, al-Iskandariya). 
This revenge of the Copts on the Greeks was 
final since at the present time numerous place- 
names are still based on the Coptic names (Cham- 
pollion, V Egypte sous les Pharaons, i. 267, 38 
sqql). At the same time, the Scripture lessons 
which were read in Greek in the church services 
and explained in the Coptic language were 
henceforth only read in Coptic until Arabic 
commentaries became necessary. In the same way 
Christian epigraphy became Coptic, while it had 
been Greek up to the sixth century (Quatremere, 
Reck., p. 15; Diet, arch., iii. 2821). 

In the year 87 (706) the governor 'Abd Allah 
b. 'Abd al-Malik ordered administrative documents 
to be drawn up in Arabic (Ibn 'Abd al-Hakam, 
p. 122; Kindi, p. 58 — 59; Makrlzl, ed. Wiet, ii. 
S 7 — 58; Quatremere, Rech., p. 32, 290; Bib. d. 
Arabisants, ii. 196; Becker, Beitrage, ii. 130 — 
131; Chronographia, p. 949, 1024, 1056—1057, 
lixoj Chassinat, Pap. medical, p. 6). We now 
give some facts deduced from an examination of 
papyri. The first bilingual papyrus in Greek and 
Arabic dates from the year 22 (643). There is 
another of 57 (677), the last is of loi (719). But 
the protocols of these papyri remain bilingual 
down to 102 (720). Alongside of them are papyri 
written wholly in Greek of which the latest are 
dated 164 (780). The first papyrus composed 
wholly in Arabic is dated 90 (709). The Arab 
government readily accepted communications in 
Coptic but does not seem to have used it regu- 
larly (Becker, Beitrage, ii. 131, 145; Pap. Schott- 
Reinhardt, p. 28—29; Bell, Aphr. Papyri, p. 
xlvi., 417; Z.A., XX. 68 — 104; xxii. 137 — -154; 
P.E.R. Mitt., i. 6, 50; Isl., ii. 245 — 283, 359 — 
384; iii. 132— 140, 369—373; 87—120, 313— 

3 * 4 1 W.P..JC.M., XX. 139 sqq.\ Chronographia, 
p. 254, 899, 911, 951, 1112, ii8i, 1226, 1623; 
Rtv. historique, cxix. 276; Corp. pap. Raincri, 
iii., a, 22; b, c. — ci.). The first inscription in 
Arabic found in Egypt is painted on a house at 
Antinoe dated 117 (735) (C. I. A., Egypte, i., N» 
513; ibid., i. 388). It is probable that some Arab 
officials learnt the Coptic language — the case of 

the Kadi Khair b. Nu'aim(i20 — 128 = 738 746) 

cannot have been isolated (Kindi, p. 349, note; 
y. R. A. S., 1910, p. 778). The patriarch Michael 
(728 — 752) had a petition sent to the governor 
Abd al-.Malik b. Marwan (132— 133 =; 750— 751) 
written in Coptic and in Arabic (Quatremere, 
Rech., p. 32—33); but he himself did not know 
a word of .\rabic, for he required an interpreter 
to converse with the Caliph Marwan II (Quatre- 
mere, Rech., p. 33; Chassinat, Pap. Medical, p. 6). 

t45 (762) at Fustat the Coptic language was 
generally understood (Ibn 'Abd al-Hakam, p. 30; 


Kindi, p. 1 1 3). During his sojourn in Flgypt 
(217 = 832) the Caliph Ma’mun was accompanied 
by an interpreter, whose services were by no 
means unnecessary (Mahti^I, ed. Wiet, i. 340; 
Quatremere, Rech., p. 43 — 44). The Patriarch 
Joseph (821 — 850) addressed the bishops who had 
become themselves his accusers in Coptic and 
some of the Muslims understood his discourse (/”. 
O., X. 525 ; Quatremere, Rech., p. 34). The clergy 
in the ninth century had learned Arabic well, for 
a Muslim, who wished to be converted was in- 
structed by a priest who expounded to him in 
Arabic the Coptic text of the holy scriptures 
(Quatremere, Rech., p. 34 — 35). Let us note in 
passing a Christian stele in Coptic and Arabic, 
dated 625 A. M. = 909 (Ann. du serv. des An- 
tiquites, xiii. 285 — -286). The Coptic medical 
papyrus published by Chassinat (M. /. F. A. O., 
xxxii.) frequently employs Arabic terminology, 
transcribed in Coptic characters and in some places 
in Arabic script. It was written between the ninth 
and tenth centuries by an author who used both 
languages with facility and a note might even 
lead us to suppose that he was more familiar 
with Arabic than with Coptic. He frequently gives 
the preference to Arabic terminology over Greek 
or Coptic, quotes numerous Arabic physicians, 
and even uses an Arabic translation of Galen, 
although he knew Greek (Chassinat, Pap. Me- 
dical, p. 4). On account of certain transcriptions, 
Chas.sinat would date about this time the al- 
chemical fragments which Stern put to the xiiitk 
or even as late as the xiv'k century (ibid., p. 5). 
But according to Mukaddasi (about 325 = 985) 
the Christians of Egypt still spoke Coptic (Mu- 
Ijaddasi, p. 203), which is confirmed by popular 
Coptic poetry of this period (An. Bolland, xl. 
244 ) n. 3). The celebrated passage in Severus ot 
Ashmunain is well known. “I have begged the 
assistance of Christians who have translated for 
me the facts which they had read in Coptic and 
in Greek into Arabic, which is now spread to such 
an extent throughout Egypt that the greater part 
of the inhabitants do not know Greek and Coptic”. 
This statement is absolutely accurate on the first 
point, as we possess in Coptic the biographies 
of patriarchs that Severus has faithfully translated 
}• ^* 5 ) Quatremere, Rech., p. 35; Ladeuze, 
Cenobitisme pakhomien, p. 69; M.R.O., i. no; 
Chassinat, Pap. medical, p. 6). Thus in the fourth 
(tenth) century the Coptic clergy wrote in Arabic 
when they wished to be understood; this is 
especially the case in regard to Severus and 
Eutychius (Becker, Beitrage, ii. 131; ibid., ii. 7). 

It is from the same period that an Arabic text 
written in Coptic characters dates (B. I. F. A. O., 
i. I sqq.-, Chassinat, Pap. medical, p. 5 i 23). Be- 
sides,^ the Coptic language began to be corrupted; 
this is the case with a document relating the 
persecutions of al-Hakim (Quatremere, Reck., 
p. 247 sqql). It seems however, too much to assert 
that in the xith century, or perhaps earlier, Coptic 
was no longer written (Diet. Arch., iii. 2821). 
The geographer BakrI (d. 1094) even asserts that 
around Tripoli in Barbary certain groups still 
spoke Coptic (Bakri in Quatremere, Rech , p. 
^ 93 )» Athanasius of Kus prepared in Arabic 
his grammar of the Coptic language, but noted 
that from his time two dialects the Buhairic 
and the Saidic were still used (Quatremere, Rech.^ 
p. 20 2x). Mawhab b. Mansur, the continuer 
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of Severus of Ashmunain, still used biographies 
written in Coptic (ibid., p. 37; Renaudot, p. 418). 
Abu Salih, who records a Coptic inscription dated 
1043 says that in the sixth (xiith) century educated 
men among the clergy still knew Coptic (Abu 
Salih, fo 5 41, 45); this was so in regard to the 
patriarchs Cyril II (1076 — 1090) and Gabriel II 
(1132 — 1 * 45 ) wrote as elegantly in Coptic 

as in Arabic (Renaudot, p. 407, 501 ; Quatremere, 
Rech.^ p. 292; Butler, Copt. Churches.^ ii. 84}. The 
latter translated into Arabic the liturgical books 
(Michael, iii. 235; Renaudot, p. 467). The investiture 
of the patriarch Macarius (iioi — 1127) was cele- 
brated in Greek, in Coptic and in Arabic (P. O,, 
i. 231 ; Renaudot, p. 488). The heretic Mark b. 
Kanbar (d. 1166) to spread his doctrine expounded 
the Holy Scriptures in Arabic from the Coptic text 
(Abu Salih, fos g-ryy., 14; Makrizt, Bulak, ii. 496; 
Quatremere, Rech..^ p. 36; Gx&i., Ein Reformvenuch 
innerhalh der Kopt. Kirche im niv'olftm yahrh.'). 

At the end of the xiith century a converted Jew 
became fluent in the Coptic language (Renaudot, 
p. 525; Quatremere, Rech..^ p. 36 — 37). Abu Salih 
mentions that in his time at Esna Christians 
marched in front of wedding processions even 
Muslim ones, and chanted formulae in Saidic 
Coptic (f. 102 ; Quatremere, Rech.., p. 43). We 
have already mentioned the Coptic inscription of 
Dair al-A'zam, dated 1156; we may here note 
that of the tombs opposite al- Aswan dated 1173 
which refers to the expedition of Turan Shah into 
Nubia (Diet. Arck..^ ii. 2879). 

These two texts support in a remarkable way 
a passage in Abu Salih who says that in 554 
(1159) Coptic was still being studied (Abu Salih, 
fl 45). The story of the martyrdom of John of 
Phanidjo'it which dates from the beginning of the 
xiiith century clearly marks a decline, for we find 
many Arabic words in it (Quatrem«;re, Ruh., 401; 
B.I.E., 1885, p. 356; y.A., 1887, i. 120— 121; 
B.I.F.A.O., i. 1 13 sqq.-, Chassinat, Pap. Medical, 
p. 6; An. Bolland., xl. 245). The translation of the 
sacred books was continued and while the services 
were always celebrated in Coptic, the lessons were 
explained in Arabic (Villecourt, Observances litnr- 
giques, repr. from Le Musion, xxxvi. 49—50, 65, 

I II 1 12). Perhaps the clergy no longer understood 

Coptic; the patriarch Michael V (1165 — 1166) 
was not able to read either Coptic or .Arabic 
(Renaudot, p. 514; Quatremere, Rech., p. 37 — 38 )- 
The latest Coptic inscriptions are of this date, 
those of the White Convent in the xiii'h century; 
those of the painter Mercury, one of which is 
dated 1301 at the Red Convent, the other 1318 
at the Convent of St. Simeon; and lastly the bi- 
lingual inscription (Coptic and Arabic) on a rock 
between Aswan and Kum-Ombo, dated (Diet, 
arch., iii. 2870—2871, 2878—2879; J. of Theol. 
Studies, V. 554 - 555 ; M.F.O., v , b, 133*; B.I.F.A.O., 

yi. 3 4; Monneret de Villard, Les Convents pres 

de Schag, i. 28 sqq.). While an ecclesiastical diploma 
was in 1256 prepared entirely in Arabic, an or- 
dination diploma of 1363 was still written in Arabic 
and in Coptic (Ann. du Serv. des Antiquites, xi. 
177—185; Proe. of Bibl. Arch., xx. 270—276). 
The latest in date of Coptic manuscripts is of 
1393 (Stern, Copt. Gramm., p. 2). The decline 
is quite complete and it is clearly wrong to say 
that towards the end of the reign of the .Maraluk 
Sultans, an order was made to close the Coptic 
schools and that the teaching of the Coptic language 


was forbidden (Egypte, Un. pitt., iii. 159). At no 
time indeed does such a measure seem to have 
been taken. We may note here that Abyssinia 
has “received in a very singular fashion the im- 
print of Arabicisation by means of the Arabic 
literature of the Christian Copts in Egypt” (R.M.M., 
Ivii. 95). 

The celebrated passages of Maknzi are well 
known which declare that in the majority of 
monasteries of the district of Asyut, Greek and 
Coptic were both known and that Coptic was still 
spoken. Some people naturally have been led to 
say that this assertion is an exaggeration. In our 
opinion one can go further; it is probable that 
Makrizt quotes on this occasion an early writer, 
ShabushtI for example (d. 390 = 999) ; it must 
not be forgotten that Makrtzi is a compiler who 
often does not give his sources (Makrizt, Bulak, 
ii. 507; Quatremere, Rech., p. 42; Diet, arch., iv. 
2481, 2486; Lane, Manners, ii. 282; Steindorff, 
Kopt. Gramm., p. 2; R.O.C., xiii. 192, 194; 
Ladeuze, Cenob. pakhbmien, p. 69 ; Chassinat, 
Pap. Medical, p. 6). — • Chassinat holds that the 
copy of the Theotokies, a Coptic text w'ritten in 
Arabic characters, can scarcely be of an earlier 
date than the xivih or xvrh century. It is 
also evidence that Coptic had been completely 
neglected for, in order to learn the pronunciation, 
it was necessary to have recourse to the Arabic 
alphabet (B. /. F. A. 0 ., v. 91 sqq.-, Chassinat, 
Pap. Medical, p. 23 — 24). 

There remain to be noted certain isolated facts 
which show that a few Copts, until the middle 
of the last century, still used the ancient national 
language (Vansleb, Relation, p, 363 ; Quatremere, 
Rech., 44, 293; Diet, arch., iii. 2822; iv. 2486; 

I R.M.M., Ivii. 77; Egypte, Un. pitt., iii. 1 17; 

I Zeitsch. f. aeg. Sprache, xxxix. 87). — As to the 
care which the Coptic clergy took of their collec- 
tions of manuscripts reference can be made to the 
work of Hyvernat (Rev. biblique, x. 442 — 428). 

In brief a rude blow was dealt to the national 
language from the time that the Arabs firmly 
established the use of their own language in 
government offices. The conversions en masse which 
had taken place from the first century induced 
the new Muslims to learn the language of the 
Kur’an. Step by step the Arabs pas-sed from the 
regime of a military occupation to that of a co- 
lonisation, and, doubtless, this was the principal 
factor in Arabicisation. The nece.ssity of buying 
and selling to the townspeople forced the Copts 
to learn the Arabic language, and even to write 
it. The Coptic language survived for several cen- 
turies, losing ground in each generation, ended 
by quite disappearing from everyday life, being 
restricted to the church services and was not 
understood by the people at least from the vith 
(xiiith) century (ibid., ii. -]). The Vocahulatre pu- 
blished by G. Maspero may be the latest do- 
cument of spoken Coptic (Romania, xvii. 481-512 ; 
Chassinat, Pap. Medical, p. 36). 

It is quite natural that a certain number of 
Coptic words have survived in the Arabic of 
Egypt, but it is wrong to think that Coptic 
grammar has in any way influenced Egyptian Arabic 
(Z.D.M.G., 1 . 653 — 656; Stern, Kopt. Gramm, 
p. 5 — 6; B.I.F.A.O., ii. 212 — 216; and the 
authors quoted in P. I. F. A. 0 ., iv. 33 — 38) 

Christian Literature in .Arabic. 
Literature in the Coptic language consists almost 
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entirely of religious works, translations of the Old 
and New Testament, and Lives of the Saints for 
the most part translated from the Greek. This 
literature has been roughly handled by J. Maspero, 
who admits however that Greek had supplanted 
Coptic amongst the educated circles of the Chris- 
tian population and that Egypt produced works 
of value in the Greek language under Byzantine 
rule. Coptic literature proper did not have the 
time to develop, and after having lived in trans- 
lations, perished without producing a single original 
work (J. Maspero, Hist. Patr., p. — 18, 24, 27, 
33, 51; B.I.F.A.O., iv. 194— 195). 

Coptic literature, confined to the liturgy and 
to the moral education of the people consists of 
ecclesiastical works, lives of saints and of pious 
individuals, which w'ere compiled in the monasteries 
and which we must deal with as some of them 
are translations or adaptations of them in Arabic. 
It has the faults and merits of a popular literature. 
The short stories of the lives of the monks in 
their convents, with their familiar apparitions, in 
which demons and even Christ appear frequently 
and often in a burlesque fashion, have in every 
way a very infantile character. In this literature 
always written for edification and for an uneducated 
class, the marvellous always plays a prominent 
part — the marvellous of a quite naive kind, and 
it is surprising to note to what extent miracles, 
clumsy imitations of those of the prophets, in- 
crease in the stories of the Copts {Diet, arch., 
iii. 2820—2821; B.I.E., 1885, p. 336; 1886, p. 
308 — 309, 356; Cheneau, Les saints d'Egypte, ii. 
142; Gayet, Coins d'Egypte, p. 4; J. Maspero, 
Hist. Patr., p. 57; Ladeuze, Cenob. pakhbmien, 
p. 141 — 145, 217, n. i; Anal. Bolland, xl. 148). 

In agreement with Casanova we believe “that the 
Arabic translations of Coptic works were made at 
the time when the Fatimids who had shown favour 
to the Copts, reigned in Egypt, and when there 
was a kind of renaissance ol Christian literature, 
a renaissance which was manifested by the number 
of works written in Arabic”. Of all this hagio- 
graphic literature in Arabic, the Lives of Shenudi, 
Pakhomios, Pisentios, and of Victor, son of Romanos, 
are the best. These are panegyrics, not chronicles 
or biographies. It is convenient to place here the 
Arabic Jacobite Synaxary, published in the fifteenth 
century by Michael of Malidj, of which a con- 
temporary recasting has been recently republished 
under the title aLAmln al~Sadik. Certain quotations 
from the liturgical and ecclesiastical texts enable 
us to pass in review the old writers who enjoyed 
popularity among the Christians in Egypt. The 
latter translated into Arabic the canons, sermons 
and homilies of St. Athanasius, of St. Basil, of 
Ephraim the Syrian, of St. Epiphanius of Alexan- 
dria, the canons of Pope Clement, the sermons of 
Cyril of Jerusalem, of Gregory of Nyssa, of Gre- 
gory of Nazyanze, numerous treatises and homilies 
by St. John Chrysostom, treatises by St. John 
of Damascus etc. {B.I.E.A.O., i. 20; Ladeuze, 
Cenob. pakhomien, p. %e,sqq., ti6; Anal. Bolland., 
9 t tI 3 i t27 — 1541 Haase, Altchristl. Hirchen- 
gesch., p. 1 1 5). 

Without producing a writer of the class of 
Firdawsr, the Copts have left us a history of an- 
cient times, but it was the Muslims who wrote 
it: Ibn 'Abd a!-Hakam, in his Entuh Misr, Mas'udi 
in his Murudj al-dhaliab and notably in his Akh- 
bar al-zaman, later Ibn Wa.sif Shah, so often quoted 


by Makrtzt. We know also these legends from the 
Egrpte de Muriadi fils dii Gaphiphe (Murtada 
b. ‘Afif) and the anonymous Ain egi d;s Ma- 
veilles. G. Maspero has cleaily brought out that 
the documentation of these works was mainly 
Coptic {Journ. des Savants, 1899, p. 6g — 86, 
I 154 — 172, 277; Klio, ix. 20). 

Nevertheless the Christians in Egypt produced 
a certain number of historians of note who do not 
make a bad show by the side of the Muslim an- 
nalists. They are very valuable for the history of 
their own country, and much use of their works 
has been made in this article. The first in date, 
Eutychius (263—328 = 877—940), in Arabic 
Sa'id b. al-Batrlk, the Melkite patriarch of Alex- 
andria, wrote, besides medical treatises, a history 
which extends from the creation of the world to 
events contemporaneous with the author. Mas'udi 
praises his work, in which important sources have 
been utilised. A continuation of his history written 
by one of his relatives, V ally a b. Sa'id al- 
Antakl deals chiefly with contemporary events 
in Egypt and in Syria. An account of the years 
328 — 425 (940 — 1034) is given there. The first 
Jacobite is Severus b. al-Mukaffa', bishop of 
Ashmunain about the year 985. He was a very 
fertile writer, since, according to Abu ’ 1 -Barakat, 
he composed twenty-six ecclesiastical and apologetic 
treatises, amongst which a ^Histories of the 
Councils" and a “■Refutation of Eutychius" are 
well known. But the most precious work is in our 
opinion his “History of the Patriarchs of Alex- 
andria" which was continued by the deacon 
Mawhhb b. Mansur (about 1087). Although an 
Armenian, Abu Salih cannot be omitted from 
this list, since he wrote in Egypt from native 
sources, especially Muslim ones. His History of 
the Monasteries contains information of every kind, 
geographical, archaeological, historical and eccle- 
siastical. With the help of this book compared 
with Muslim works, it is possible to estimate 
j the favour which the Christians enjoyed at the 
, FStimid court. Towards the end of the thirteenth 
[century, Ibn al-Rahib (Abu SJiakir Butrus) 

! produced a general chronology which starts from 
the creation of the world; he also wrote a His- 
tory of the Councils and a lexicographical work. 
His contemporary al-MakIn (George b. Abi 
T-Yasir) wrote a general history, following the 
method of nearly all Arab writers. So far the 
second part, which, after summarising Tabari as 
a beginning, deals with events following Islam, is 
the only one known ; in the first, the author 
made use of Eutychius, Agapius of Manbldj, and 
different Greek writers. Al-Makin, an official at 
the court of Baibars I, a descendant of officials 
in the service of the Aiyubids, died at Damascus 
in 672 (1274), His work was continued until the 
year 750 (1349) by Mufaddal b. Abi ’ 1 -Fada’il, 
who belonged to a family of ecclesiastical writers. 
His history, al-Hahdf al-sadid, which owes much 
to Nuwairi, is as to the part still unpublished, very 
like the anonymous history published by Zetter- 
steen, Beitr . z. Gesch. der Mamluhen-sultane. Lastly 
wm must note Abu Dhakn, who wrote in the 
eighteenth century, a History of the Copts (Graf, 
Reformversuch, p. 2, 17 — 18, 25; Machr., xii. 
488—492, 495; Mas'udi, Tanbih, p. 154; Ibn Abi 
Usaibi'a, ii. 86 — 87; P.O., xii. 345 — 354 ! Haase, 
Altchrist. Hirchengesch., p, 30 — 31, 33; Graf, 
Christ. -ar. Lit., p. 40—46; R.O.C., xiv. 383; 
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Renaudot, p. 346 — 348, 367 — 368; Zaidan, Ta?7-ikh 
al-adab al-'^arabiya, ii. 200; ibid., iv. 187). 

Besides these historians, the Arabic Christian 
literature in Egypt possesses philologists of the 
first rank. They appeared at the time when the 
Coptic language, no longer in everyday use, ran 
the risk of being no longer understood by the 
ecclesiastics. Nourished on Arabic culture, these 
writers took for their models Arabic grammarians. 
An analysis of all these works, grammars or 
“scalae” (in Arabic sullani), has been ably made 
by P. Mallon, whose conclusions are here sum- 
marised. The first in date is the Coptic grammar 
of Athanasius of Kus who lived in the 
xith century. The scalat must have existed at 
this time for John of S e m e n n u d, who wrote 
in the middle of the thirteenth century, wrote his 
own to take the place of the older ones, which 
through endeavouring to be complete were too 
voluminous. Confined to the liturgy, it is arranged 
in a detestable manner, for it classifies the words 
according to the order in which they occur rn 
the sacred books; it is entitled stillam hanaist, 
the scala ecclesiastica, John wrote in addition a 
grammar to which he gave the name of “preface”, 
mukaddima. At the same period lived three brothers, 
all famous, the sons of al-'Assal, one, Abu 
’ 1 -Fada'il, known for his Collection of Canons, 
the second, Abu T-Fara^, who was also an exegist, 
wrote a preface, which greatly resembles in method 
that of John of Semennud; the third, Alrti Ishak, 
the author of the Sullam tyiukafff, a scala in 
which the words are arranged according to their 
rhymes after the manner of the Arab dictionaries. 
The grammars of Ibn Katib Kaisar, of John 
of Kalyub and of Ibn al-Duhairl, who lived 
probably in the second half of the xiiith century, 
are still in existence. They were immediately fol- 
lowed by Ibn al-Rahib, already mentioned as 
a historian; his Preface is very inferior to the 
preceding ones {JSP.F.O.B., i. in — 13^1 ^* 3 — 

216; V. 57 — 90; Quatremere, Reck., p. 20 — 21; 
Villecourt, Observations Liturgiqucs, repr. from 
Le Museon, xxxvi. 3—4; Mallon, Gramm. Copte, 
P- 5 — 7 I Macaire, p. 300). 

The authors of these dictionaries were not the ; 
first, but amongst the whole group of lexico- , 
graphers, who have just been mentioned, the great j 
personality of Abu ’ 1 -Barakat b. Rabar, ’ 
stands out. He was the first of Christian writers . 
in Egypt to be known in Europe, thanks to ; 
Kircher, who published his Sullani Kahir, or Scala | 
Magna and to Vansleb who reproduced his Lamp 
of the Darknesses in his Histoire <le V Eglise d' Alex- 
ands-ie. These are the two chief works of this 
ecclesiastic whose literary activity lay in the first 
half of the fourteenth century. In addition he col- 
laborated in a General History of the Mamiuk 
Emir Baibars al-Dawadar whose secretary he was. 
The Lamp of the Darknesses is an “encyclopaedia I 
of the ecclesiastical sciences, containing in dogma, 
religious history, liturgy and discipline, all that 
a Coptic priest could wish to know”. This work 
contains very valuable lists; those of the seventy 
disciples, the patriarchs of Alexandria, the saints 
of the Coptic Year, and, above all, an important 
bibliography of Arab Christian authors {Diet, de 
Thiol. Catholique, viii. 2293—2296). 

The greater part of Arabic Christian literature 
was intended to be read to the people during the 
service, and its form shows signs of this. They 


are somewhat analogous to the sermons of the 
Middle Ages, written in a macaronic style, ad- 
dressed to an illiterate audience, to whom Latin 
was not known. Let us add to this that these works 
are translations fiom Greek and Coptic, often word 
for word, and that the Arabic phraseology is 
clumsy. But it is a matter for astonishment that 
the editors of Christian manuscripts have thought 
that they must keep faults of orthography, which 
the Muslim copyists as well as the Christian ones 
had made and have thrown the blame for them 
upon the author. The result has been deploiable 
and with only rare exceptions, the editions of the 
Patrologia Orientalis and of the Corpus senptorum 
christianorum Orienialium are almost unintelligible. 
Another inconvenience is that the result has been 
regrettable erroneous estimates of the Christian 
wiiters {Z. D. M. G., li. 453 — 471 ; B. I. B. ^ 4 . O., 
iv. 140; Amehneau, Ao/es, p. 9; B. 0 . C.^ xxii. 
383—384). 

Bibliography for the literature'. 
ft.I.F.A.O., iii. 25 — 68; iv, 105— 221; vi. 179; 
xii. 47 — 48; R.O.C., xiii. 81 — 89, 298 — 313; 
xiv. 174—188, 276— 281, 337— 356; R.S.O., 
iv. 546 sqq . ; Diet, arch., i. 1 200 ; Basset, Me- 
langes africains, p. 306 — 310; Galtier, Memoir es 
et fragments, p. 34 — 134; Ililmy, Bibliogr. of 
Egypt) i. 10, 14, 21, 24, 26—27, 35—36, 44— 
45. 107, 135. >44, 152, 228—229, 251, 329. 
337, 364; ii. I, 17 , 24. 39. 86, 165, 228, 
283 — 284, 296; ^Ali PashI, vi. 83 — 85; Cler- 
mont-Ganneau, R. A. O., vi, 364 — 372, 

[The author owes several essential references to 
the kindness of M. M. Noel Aime-Giron and H. 
Munier. He expresses especially his thanks to Mr. 
W. E. Crum who in view of this article undertook 
long and fruitful researches], (G. W.) 

KIDAM is said (i) of anything which is antece- 
dent to another in time {takaddum, opp. tcL akhMiur')', 
(2) of the temporal, newly arisen, which no time 
has preceded; (3) of the absolute, i. e. in its nature 
without beginning {kidam in this sense is usually 
synonymous with atal, azaliya ; but some, e, g. 
Hjili, al-Insdn al-Kamil, B 30, endeavour to show 
that there is a subtle distinction). In the last (3) 
sense, according to orthodox belief, the name al- 
Kadim can be applied to God alone. The question 
whether God’s thought in relation to the (not yet) 
created world can be conceived as a simple relation 
or is a concrete part of his eternal pre.science and the 
world is thus eternal in God was answered differently. 

It was the custom in philosophical language to 
talk of the etcrnalness of the real world. If the 
creation of the world was not denied, an eternal 
creation H’a.s taught and God called the first cau.se 
and the world etern.illy caused as a whole. In 
this reasoning one could appeal to the multiplicity 
of meaning of the conception “eternity” in Hel- 
lenistic tradition especially to the Aristotelian 
distinction between vplrepov and uarefov (cf. Categ., 
14a, 26 sqq. and Metaph., loi 83 , ^sqq). Thus in 
general a distinction was made between a temporal 
' (zamant) and an essential (dhati) priority and 
posteriority but 3 to 6 varieties were distinguished, 
viz: — in addition to an order of precedence in 
time, one in order of place (rutba), in rank {shara f), 
in nature (taP), in causality {sahahiya') and in 
knowledge Qtlm). 

Bibliography'. Dictionary of the Technical 
Terms, p. 1211 sqq', cf. the article KUalk. 

(Tj. HE Boer) 
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KIFT — al-KIFTI 


HFT (Kuft, Kaft, the old Kotto;), name 
of a place in Upper Egypt, noHaday^ 
insignificant (according to Baedeker, Ei;ypl, it 
has 8934 inhabitants only), situated under 26' 
north. lat., on the east bank of the Xile, but at 
a certain distance from the river, where the latter 
comes nearest the coast of the Red Sea. This 
situation explains the importance of the place 
in antiquity, when it was an emporium where 
the wares coming from India, Punt, Arabia Felix 
were directed to the X^orth. Its commerce with 
India is still mentioned by Yakut who speaks 
also of the surrounding orchards. The territory 
was a u’akf belonging to the Ashraf ('Alids) and 
the inhabitants were Shfites. 

Traditions on the origin of Koptos are to be 
found in Makrizi’s Mawa’'iz. 

Bibliography. Breasted, Egypt, general 
index (geographical) under Coptos; H. Kiepert, 
Lehrbuch der alien Geographic, Berlin 1878, p. 
202 ; Abn Salih, ed. Evetts, Anecdota Oxoniensia, 
(sem. ser., N®. 7), index; Ya'kubi, B. G.A., vii. 
333; ibn al-Fakih, B. G. A., v. 73; Mehren, 
Manuel de la cosmographie du Moyen-dge,Co^en- 
hague 1874, p. 325, 328; MakrizT, Maw^iz ed. 
Wiet in M. I.F. A.O., vol. xxx., xxxiii., xlvi., 
indices ; Ibn Dukmak, K. al-Intisar, ed. Vollers, 
Cairo 1893, ii., p. 32—33; Idrtst, transl. Jaubert, 
i. 126 jy.; Abu ’1-Fida’, Kitab Takwim aUBul- 
ddn, ed. Reinaud and de Slane, p. 210 sq.\ 
Yakut, MtP^am, ed. Wiistenfeld, iv. 152; 'All 
Basha Mubarak, al-Khitat al- 4 jadida, Bulak 1305, 
xiv. 104—105. 

nisba of a family of officials 
of pure Arab origin, several members of 
which filled high offices under the Aiyubids. The 
honorary title al-Kadi al^Awhad was borne by 
Ibrahim b. 'Abd al-Wahid, whose son Yusuf, 
afterwards al-Kddi al-Ashraf, was born at Kift 
on Muharram I, 548 (March 29, 1153). He s’uc^ 
ceeded his father in the administration of his native 
town, but had to leave it in 572 (1176/1177) on 
account of the rising of a Fatimid pretender. After 
filling several offices in Upper Egypt, he was 
summoned in 583 (1187), after the conquest of 
Jerusalem, to Saladin’s court in the field, to assist 
his vizier al-Kadi ’1-Fadil. When, on Saladin’s 
death, his brother al-Malik al-'Adil deprived his 
nephew of his inheritance and occupied Jerusalem 
in 592 (1196), al-KiftI, along with other officials, 
left this town in 598 (1202) and went to Harran, 
where he entered the service of Saladin’s son 
Ashraf. But he soon decided to leave Syria and 
under the pretext of the pilgrimage went to Mecca 
thence to the Yemen, where the Atabeg Sonkor’ 
the guardian of the minor Aiyubid al-Nasir, gave 
him the vizierate in 602 (1205). But he soon 
gave up this office and died in retirement at Uhn 
Djible in Yemen in 624 (1227). 

His son 'All, born in Rabi' I or II of 568 
(winter of 1172) at Kift, followed his father and 
grandfather in the official service, but his incli- 
nations were rather towards scholarship. After 
studying in his native town and in Cairo, he 
went with his father to Jerusalem, where he' was 
able for several years to gratify his inclinations. 
But his father had to leave Jerusalem, and he 
could not have stayed much longer, certainly not 
till 608, as Yakut, Irshad, v. 4855, says. But the 
son went to Aleppo, where a patron of his, the 
former governor of Jerusalem and X’abulus, Faris 


al-Din Maimun al-Ka^rl, had become vizier to Sala- 
din’s son al-.Malik al-/ahir (ihazi. The latter took 
him into hi.s service as secretary and he received 
thanks for careful administiation of the fiefs. After 
the death of his pation on l\amaii.in 13, 610 
(Jan. 26, 1214), the .Sult.an appointed him his 
khazin. Although he would have preferred to devote 
himself to study, he had soon to take over the 
reorganisation of the Dr.vait. After al-Zahir’s death 
on Dj umada It 20, 613 (4'!' Oct.. 1216), he retired 
into private life, but had again to return to the 
head of the Dlw.rn in Jsafar 616 (April, I2ig) 
and held this office till the end of Djumada II, 
628 (April, 1231). He then already had the title 
al-Kadi 'l-Akram al-WazIr, as his protege Yakut 
tells us in his MiPdjam al-Buldan, iv. 152, a 
passage written before 624 (1227). After five years’ 
leisure he again took on the office of vizier in 
633 (1236) and held it till his death on 13th Ra- 
madan, 646 (Dec. 31, 1248). 

Before affairs of state entirely look up his energies, 
he had displayed considerable literary activity. In 
the Irsl 0 d, v. 4834, Yakut gives a list of his works 
written before 620, some, however, not quite com- 
pleted by then; this list was copied almost word 
for word by al-SafadI [q. v.] in his al- Wdfl ji 
' 1 -Wafaydt (ed. Fleischer, in Alnilfedae Historia 
anteislaniica, p. 234), and al-Kutubi borrowed it 
from him with several corruptions in his Fatval 1196. 

His historical works are all lost: they included 
a history of Mahmud b. Siibuktigin and his sons 
(wabanthi, in al-Kutubi corrupted to wabaktyal, 
not recognised by Siissheim, Prolegomena zu einer 
Ausgabe der im Brit. Mus. zu London verzvahrten 
Chronik des seldschuqischen Reichs, p. 31, N®. 2) 
and a history of the Seldjuljs from the beginning 
to the end of the dynasty, which must have been 
of considerable value. Of his works on literary 
history, only the posthumous work on poets with 
the name Muhammad has survived to us (see de 
Slane, Cat. des Mss. Ar. de la Biblioth 'eque Nationale, 

3335)- Of his history of the grammarians we 
have only the synopsis by al-Dhahabi (d. 748 = 1 347) 
in the latter’s autograph, see Cat, Codd, Ar. Bibl. 
Acad. Lugduno-Batavae^.^ ed. de Goeje and Th. W. 
Juynboll, iii. 26, N®. xlviii. The most valuable of 
his works for us, the Kitab Ikhbar aKUlamW bi~ 
Akhbar al-Hukama^.^ our most important source 
for the history of the exact sciences and Hellenistic 
tradition in Islam, has only survived in a synopsis 
by Muhammad b. 'AU ai-ZawzanI, made in 647 
(1249), see Ibn al-Qiftls Tdritf al-ffukama^ auf 
Grund der Vorarbeiten Aug. Mullers.^ ed. by J. 
Lippert, Leipzig 1903, repr. Cairo 1336. 

Bibliography', Yakut, Ir^ad al-Artb.^ ed. 
Margoliouth, vi. 447 — 494; al-SafadI, 

op. cij..^ p. 233 — 234, taken over by al-Kutubf, 
Fawat al-Wafayat.^ Cairo 1 299, p. 1197; 
Suyuti, Bugkyat al^lVu^at^ p. 358; do., Husn 
al-Muhadara.^ i. 3^9 1 Leclerc, Hist, de la 
tned. ar.., Ii*i93 — 198; Steinschneider, 
tind apologetische Liferaiur (Abh. fur die Kunde 
des Morg.^ *^77), p. 129, NO. 11 1; Wiistenfeld, 
Geschichtsschreiber der Araber., p. 33 1 ; Brockel- 
mann, G. A. i. 325; A. Muller, Uber das 
sogenannte Tcdrl^ al-kukamcl des Ibn al-Qifti., 
Actes du 8e congr'es internal, des orient.^ sect, 
i., Leyden 1891, p. 15 — 36; H, D^renbourg, 
L'histoire des pkilosopkes attribute a Ibn al-Kifti 
in Opuscules (B un arabisant., Paris 1 905, p. 37-48. 

(C. Brockelmann) 
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KILAB B. RadI'^a, an Arabic tribe which 
was one of the principal branches of the large 
tribe of ‘^Amir b. Sa'sa'a. Their original homes 
were in the Hima Daniya which corresponds 
roughly to the country North and South of the 
present Wahhabi capital al-Riyad. This district 
was considered one of the best in Cential Arabia 
and we are told that the Kilab occupied nine 
tenths of it. At a much later time than the rise 
of Islam they wandered North into the confines 
of Syria where they gained possession of the 
towns of Hit, Halab and others and where their 
rulers were known as the Ai Mirdas [q. v.]. A 
large tribe like the Kilab was divided into many 
clans and we have notices of ten larger divisions; 
i) DjaTar b. Kilab with four divisions: Malik, al- 
Ahwas, Khalid and ‘Utba. 2) Abu Bakr b. Kilab 
with three divisions; ‘^Abd, Ka‘b and ‘Abd Allah. 
(3) Mu'^awiya al-Dibab with thirteen divisions of 
whom five had names used for the lizard: Dabb, 
Mudibb, pibab, Husail, Hisl, '^Amr, Anas, al-A'war, 
Zufar, Unais, Malik, RabTa and Zuliair. Shamir 
b. Shurahbtl who killed al-Husain at Karbala’ was 
a member of the division of al-A'war. 4) 'Amir 
b. Kilab with four divisions : al-Asamm, Ka'b 
(one of the principal clans of the whole tribe), 
Tarif and 'Akil. 5) Rabi'a b. Kilab with three 
divisions; Busjjair, 'Ubaid and Nufail. 6) Al-Adbat 
b. Kilab the divisions of which are all derived 
through Wabr and of which seven are mentioned 
by genealogists. 7) 'Amr b. Kilab with two divi- 
sions: Nufail and Abu Awf. 8) 'Abd Allah b. 
Kilab with three divisions; 'Amir, 'Amr and al- 
Samut. 9) Ru’as b. Kilab with three divisions; 
Biijad, Buijaid and 'Ubaid. 10) Ka'b b. Kilab 
with four divisions ; 'Amir, Wahb, Rabi'a and 
Aws. The most prominent clan in the time before 
Islam were the Banu Dj a'far, who were powerful 
enough to have under their protection for a long 
time the tribe of QhanI and also gave support to 
the tribe of 'Abs in their long struggle with the 
Banu phubyan. The most remarkable deed re- 
corded of the tribe of Kilab was their signal 
defeat of the confederate tribes of Dhubyan and 
Asad in the battle of Djabala, where they with other j 
'Amir tribes secured a signal victory which is | 
reckoned as one of the three great battles in the | 
time of paganism of which Arab authors have [ 
any record. We find them still in their old settle- I 
ments in the first centuries after the Hidjra, but 1 
they were quite submissive to the governors sent | 
to them from al-Madina or Damascus. In the year j 
231 Bugha al-Kabir was forced to capture 15C0 | 
of their men as they by that time had reverted 
to their ancient Beduin life of making piedatory 
raids upon the neighbouring country. 

Among prominent men who came from this 
tribe the poet Labid [q. v.] is probably the best 
known, but it is astonishing how few of them are 
recorded as traditionists or scholars. 

Bibliography. Nuwairi, Nihnyat al-Arab., 
ed. Cairo, ii. 338 — 340; Kalkashandi, Subh al- 
A'^sha.^ ed. Cairo, i. 340; Kalkashandi, Nihayat 
al-Arab.^ Baghdad 1332, p. 329; Naka’id, ed. 
Bevan, passim, especially pp. 655 ryy., and 
662 ry?. ; Wiistenfeld, Geneal. Tabellen and > 
Register., p. 267; Tabari, ed. de Goeje, passim; j 
Ibn al-Athir, KamiJ., passim. (F. Krenkow) | 
KILAT-I NADIRI (strictly Kalat-\ a town in ; 
Persia (Khorasan) on the Russo-Persian frontier to I 
the north ofMeshhed and to the north-east of Sarakhs. | 


It is a natural fortress perched on a spur of the 
Kara-Dagh mountains. When Arghun rebelled 
against the election of Takudar Ahmad as Mongol 
Il-khan, he took refuge after his defeat, in this 
fortress (680/1281), the entrance on the west side of 
which is still known as Darbend-i Arghun (it is also 
pronounced Arghawan, probably by a popular ety- 
mology). It was besieged by Tamerlane who attacked 
it fourteen times without success. The conqueror 
withdrew, leaving troops to blockade it, and it sur- 
rendered finally after a pestilence. This was the first 
place which Nadir ^ah, who had begun as a brigand, 
made his centre of action ; later he built a palace 
there and a treasury for the spoils of Delhi. 

Bib liograp hy. Mirza Mahdi-khan, TcPrtkh-i 
Djehan-koshai Nadir}., Bombay 1265, p. 18; 
Wassaf, quoted in d’Ohsson, Hist, dcs Mongols., 
iii. 594; P. M. Sykes inyournalof the Royal Geogr. 
Society., December 1906; do.. History of Persia"'., 
ii. 185, 201, 341, 339 (photograph of the 
trea.sury of Nadir-Shah 1. (Cl. Huart) 

KILiD At.-BAHR, a fortress and small 
town at the narrowest part of the Dar- 
danelles. 

The reader is referred to the article kale'-i 
sultS.nIve where the fortress on the Asiatic side 
opposite Kilid al-Bahr is fully dealt with, and 
heie only the minimum necessary is given. The 
castle of Kilid al-Bahr was planned and armed 
along with the Asiatic fortification in the years 
1462/1463 by Ya'kQb Bey , sandjak-bey of Gallipoli, 
by order of Mehmed II {K'ritobulos, cd. C. Muller, 
book iv., chapt. 14 and book xv., chapt. 3 ; cf. 
also; Chalkokcndyles., ed. I. Bekker, p, 529, 19 and 
J. V. Hammer, C.6>. A., ii. 73). Suleiman the Great in 
958 (>551) renewed the fortifications which had 
fallen into decay in the interval and they were 
! fundamentally remodelled and extended with those 
! of Kale'-i Sult 5 niye in 1069/1070 (1659/1660). 

[ The further history of Kilid al-Bahr is practically 
the same as that of the Asiatic fortress of ICale'-i 
Sultaniye [q. v.] 1500 yards away. The ancient 
picturesquely situated fortress of Kilid al-Bahr with 
its old round tower was strengthened in later times 
by the addition of the modern fort of the same name 
with an adjoining battery, the small earthworks 
of Yehi Medjidiye and the large earthworks ot 
Namazgjah. Behind the old tower of the fortress 
lies the insignificant village of the same name on the 
slope of a hill, which suffered a great deal during 
the fighting in the Dardanelles in the Great War. 

Bibliography, (in addition to references 
under kale'-i sui.tanIye) : Ewliya, Seyahetname, 
V. 302 — 304 (with the chronograms); Jacob 
Spon, Voyage du Levant, Lyon 1678, i. 209; G. 
Wheeler, Journey, London 1682, 74; G. A. Oli- 
vier, Voyage dans I'Empiie Ottoman,Vx['is 1801, i. 
234; Felix de Beaujour, Voyage militaire, Paris 
1829, ii. 489; d’Anville in Memoires de VAca- 
demie des Inscriptions, xxviii., 1761, 322; Jean 
Reinhard, J.-M. Angiolello {,1432 — 1S2S), Part 
i., Besangon 1913, p. 58; picture in J6r6me 
Maurand, Itineraiie \1y44), ed. by Ch. Schefer, 
Paris 1901, on pi. xiv., picture 2 (“Sestos”), 
aijd p. 179 sqq.\ a description in: Historia, o 
sia Z’e>o, e distinto Ragguaglio dello Stato presente 
della Citta di Costantinopoli etc. ; iv. : La descrit- 

tione delli Dardanelli, Venice, 1686, 4®, 

3 ^ PP 5 J- Lbwenklau (Leunclavius), Annales 
Sultanorum Othmanidarum, ed. altera, Francof., 
1596, p. 122 sq. (Franz Baw.nger) 
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k1l!dj alayI — kIlidj arslan 


^iLiDJ alay! (t.), the “ceremony of the 
sword” also called taklld al-saif or taklid-i ^em- 
shlr. It was the ceremony of investiture of the 
Ottoman Sultans, which took the place of coronation. 
The ceremony generally took place shortly after 
the bai'at^ or homage to the new Sultan. The latter, 
leaving his palace went by barge with great pomp 
to the faubourg of Aiyub. Here he disembarked 
and went to the tiirbe of Abu Aiyub al-Ansari 
[q. V.], accompanied by the ShaiWi al-lslam, the 


bynes, La Syric a V !■ yaque ties b\faiii/ouks^ p. 24). 
In Egypt the SulUin w.is ,U the same time robed 
by the Caliph in a black hhiLa [q. v.] ; this cere- 
mony therefore has many points of resemblance 
to the formalities practised b\ the Caliphs of 
Baghdad when they wished to honour and lecognise 
the services of their great vassals, such as the 
Buyids and Seldjuks. Only in the ‘Aiibasid period 
we find no mention made of the sword (cf. Ibn 
al-Athir, viii. 286). It is certain theiefore that the 


Kadi 'Asker, the Grand Vizier, the Nakib al-Ashraf ; ceremony of kllul) alayl rests on a very ancient 
and a limited number of other high dignitaries, i tradition; it is moreover interesting to note how 
In the tiirbe the Shaikh al-Islam after a short ■ the Shaikh al-Islam [q. v.] here has in a way 
salat of two ralfa proceeded to the ceremony of assumed the office formerly exercised by the Caliphs, 
girding on the sword (in Turkish, 4r/r^.irz«(7i). As to the sword itself, it is described by von 
After it, the Sultan returned on horseback through Hammer (/. c.) as “the sword of the Prophet”, 
the town, always entering by the Adrianople gate, while Ahmad Lutfi (/. r.) describes it as the sword 
Tradition had it that the new sovereign should of the Caliph 'Umar al-Faruk. These statements 


visit the great mosque and the tiirbes which con- 
tained the tombs of his ancestors. 

This is how the ceremony is described by 
d’Ohsson (Tableau de V Empire Othoman^ i. 305 


can only be based on a pious fiction. It is further 
to be noted that the expression taklid al-saif ori- 
ginally means putting the belt of the sword around 
the neck, which seems to go back to ancient Arab 


sqq.\ ii. 258) and von Hammer (Des asm. Ketches customs (cf. al-aartunl’s dictionary, Akrab al- 
Staatsver/assung, following Tashrifati Zade Mu- Mawarid^ p. 1029). (J. H. Kramers) 

hammad, i. 484). This description differs little k!l!^ 'A LI PASHA. [See ochialy.] 

from those we have of the middle of the xviph KlLiDJ ARSLAN, the name of several 

century (Ricaut, Etat present de V Empire Ottoman., Seldjuk rulers in Asia Minor. 

Paris 1670, p. 10, 19) and from the way in which i. KIlii^ Arslan 1 B Sulaiman was, according 
the midj ala)i was performed in the xixth and to Matthew of Edessa (ch. 225), not born till 
xxth centuries. In the xixth century the part of after his father had overthrown Sharaf al-Dawla 
the §hai^ al-lslam w’as taken by other dignitaries (47^ — “ *085) but this seems hardly credible as 


such as the Nakib al-A§hr5f, in 1255/1839 ttt the he left an eleven year old son at his death in 
^cession of 'Abd al-Madjld (cf. Ahmad Lutfi, 1107. It is certain however that he was still very 
7(j HM, VI., Constantinople 1302, p. 51) and young when his father fell in battle with Tutush 
later the Celebt Efendi of the Mewlewis at Konya (479 = 1086). This explains why he played a 
(ct. Lelebi). Un the last occasion on which the subordinate cart in the war with the Crusaders. 


ceremony took place, in August 1918, after the 


subordinate part in the war with the Crusaders, 
so that Christian chroniclers do not once mention 


accession of Muhammad \ I it was the Shaikh of his name but always talk of Solimanus or of the 


the Sanusis who performed the rites (cf. the detailed 
description by Rushan Aghraf, [ki Saltanat ara- 
sinda, Constantinople 1334, p. 34 sqq.). Several 


Sultan. Only a short time before he had returned 
to his father’s capital Nicae.i, for after Sulaiman’s 
death the administration of Asia Minor, AntSkiya, 


O 1*- J.J ,* -w., a ^ II Hi,. aviiiiiuisuailUJj UI ivjjliuij a. 

Sultans did not have the ceremony performed, , Edessa and Ilalab was re-arranged by Mal'ikshah 

snr.n nc i\inctafo Ti ir. • p , . • =» ' 


‘"c i" “d the young K!Hdj Arslan was taken by him 

i/p 1 we-dewr-i to 'Irak. After Malikshah’s death in 485 (1092) 

'Th ^ ^3271 1- 91 ■‘‘^'■4^*)' Arslan was granted permission by Barkiyaruk 

and according to Byzantine 

,h»t At ’1 n d Ohsson, says sources he mariied a daughter of the powerful 

hat Ak Shams aI-Dm,fte holy man who discovered emir of Smyrna, called Tzachas, which did not 
for the fircf H ceremony please the Greeks so that they set about - and 

Rut nofti' ^ Muhammad II. with success it is said — estranging him from his 

Ws oWolrlrfheri Pr' "'^“‘loned in Ae Turkish father-in-law. When the Crusaders advanced on 
Sirakatname i ^ Ewliya Celebi, Nicaea, Kflldj Arslan had been clever enough not 

irnnression that t1i ' himself to be shut up in the fortress, 

2us vish maL R ' r the battles later fought between 

pious visit made by the new Sultan, first to the ' “ ' ' ' 


t^ o Abn A- -i Turks and Crusaders, although, as already 

! . .f *en to the tiirbe’s of mentioned, not he but rather Turkish emirs, notably 


all the other Sultans since Muhammad II (cf. e.g. 
Selaniki, Ta^’rJkhi, p. 132 for Murad III in 1575' 
and Na'ima, i. 195 for Ahmad I in 1604). The’ 
first Sultan for whom the ceremony of the sword 
IS definitely recorded seems to be Mustafa I in 
1617 (Na ima, i. 320; Pecewl, ii. 361).' It must 
be concluded that in any case not so much im- 


mentioned, not he but rather Turkish emirs, notably 
Danishmand (Tanismanus) held the command. The 
relationship between the Seldjuks and the Danish- 
mandiya was already not of a friendly nature 
although for some time they united against the 
common foe. They were quarrelling about the 
possession of the town of Malatya, where an 
Armenian named Gabriel was ruling under the 
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«nturies as in ktef tLe ^ suzerainty of Tutush. K!l!di Arslan was actuaUy 

has however an anricni f A t * besieging the town, when the Crusaders advanced 

306) makes it pq hark t (*• when he had retired for this reason Danii- 

the Mamiuk Sultans of F ° followed by mand ravaged the country round the town. Gabriel 
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isdescri^K exaipk bP iSl"*^^^^ Z "P was taken prisoner by 

Hi. 265 and 280 acco^rdin/ to ,T'“‘st“and and Malatya had to surrender to the 

h , according to Gaudefroy-Demom- latter (iioi). The attempts of other Crusading armies 
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to relieve him failed and the only course left for 
the Christians was to purchase his liberty for a 
very high ransom. Kllidj Arslan, as the Christian 
chroniclers tell us, claimed a portion of the ransom 
for himself, which gave rise to a new quarrel with 
Danishmand to the great vexation of the Muslims, 
who knew how much the cause of Islam suffered 
thereby. When Danishmand died in llo6, KSlJdj 
Aislan seized the opportunity to get possession 
of Malatya by a treaty. At the same time he also 
became master of Maiyafarikm, appeared with an 
imposing army in front of Edessa but when he 
could do nothing there he went to Harran where 
he fell ill. He therefore returned to Malatya and 
there received an invitation from the people of 
Mosul to help them in their struggle with the Seldjuk 
ruler Muhammad or more accurately his general 
Diawali Saka^u, who at the latter’s command had 
taken prisoner the rebellious lord of the town 
Dj akarmish. Kflfdj Aislan heeded the appeal and 
appeared in 1107 in Mosul, established himself on 
the throne there and had his own name mentioned 
in the hhutba instead of Muhammad’s He returned 
at once, after leaving his son Malikghah unter the 
guardianship of an emir in the town, to resume 
the struggle with Djawali, who had in the mean- 
while received help from Radwan of Damascus. 
On a hot summer’s day (June 3, 1107) the two 
armies met on the bank of the Khabur, but it 
was very soon apparent that K 511 <lj ArslSn had 
lost the day. He threw himself in his heavy armour 
on horseback into the river, but the horse sank 
beneath this burden and Kflldj Arslan was drowned. 
The body was afterwaids recovered, taken to Maiya- 
farikln and buried there in a specially built kxibba. 
His son Mas'ud’s wish to move it to Konya was 
not carried out. 

Bibliography. See the article seljojuks. 

2. K!l!dj Arslan II, b. Mas'ud, reigned from 
1155 — 1192. In the lifetime of his father he was 
appointed by him lord of the towns conquered in the 
southeast of Asia Minor and succeeded him on his 
death, thrusting aside his two brothers. He also suc- 
ceeded — but only after several years — in putting an 
end to the Danishmandid dynasty in the peninsula 
and securing sole supremacy for the Seldjuks. We 
cannot go into the details of this struggle here, but 
only mention that a member of that dynasty, Dhu 
’ 1 -Nun, brought a much more dangeious enemy, 
the famous Nur al-Din, against him. He was not 
on good terms with the latter even at the beginning 
of his reign because they could not agree about 
the possession of several places in the south-east 
of Asia Minor. Therefore when Dhu ’ 1 -Nun, after 
KSlfdj Arslan had seized his lands appealed to 
Nur al-Dln, the latter was quite ready to take up 
his cause. He invaded Asia Minor with an army, 
occupied Mar'ajh, Kaisum, Behisni, Marzaban and 
even Siwas (1173) KIKdj Arslan then began ne- 
gotations for peace, for which Nur al-Din was 
not disinclined in view of his continual war with 
the Christians but he insisted on rather harsh con- 
ditions and made KflJdj Arslan the reproach that 
he could not consider him a Muslim in view of 
his friendly relations with the Byzantines. But the 
peace was concluded, although the garrison sent 
to Sivvas remained there till Nur al-Din’s death in 
1174. KSlldj Arslan thereupon seized all the towns 
which the Danishmandids had previously held, 
with the exception of -Malatya, where a member 
of this dynasty held out till 1177 when KlltsJj 


Arslan was able to capture this much contested 
town after a four months’ siege. 

The relations between Kllldj Arslan and the 
Byzantines were by no means always of a friendly 
nature. The Turkish emirs in the frontier lands 
used to harass the Christians from time to time 
when the opportunity occurred, e. g. in 1159, when 
Manuel hurried back to Constantinople from Cilicia 
by forced marches, so that Kflldj Arslan, who 
was considered personally responsible went to 
Constantinople in person and was entertained in 
regal fashion by the Emperor (probably in 1161). 
I.ong negotiations were carried on in which the 
relations of the Seldjuks to the Danishmandids 
were also discussed. Nevertheless the conduct of 
the Turks continued later to give rise to many 
complaints and when Dhu ’ 1 -Nun, after his protector 
Nur al-Dln had died was in Constantinople, the 
Emperor Manuel, who in any case had unwillingly 
seen the Seldjuks obtain sole supremacy in Asia 
Minor to the disadvantage of the Greek policy 
divide et impera, resolved to undertake a campaign 
on a large scale against KHSdj Aislan. The latter 
was cunning enough to avoid a diiect encounter 
with his impetuous and chivalrous opponent, but 
when the latter was encamped in Muriokephalon 
(Pass of tardak) the Turks suddenly fell upon 
him and inflicted a disastrous defeat on the army 
(572 = 1176). Kflfdj Arslan duly trumpeted this 
victory throughout the Muslim world as evidence 
of his ardent zeal for the faith, sent a portion of 
the booty to the 'Abbasid caliph and was cele- 
brated as a hero of the faith by poets such as 
Ibn al-Ta'^a\\idhT. -An enterprise against NiksStr at 
the same time in the interest of the Danishmandids 
was equally unsuccessful and a nephew of the 
Emperor Andronicos Vatatzes fell in it. Henceforth 
the Greeks left the Turks in peace. 

Some time afterwards Kflidj Arslan quarrelled 
with the all-powerful Sal 5 h al-Din, first about 
the ownership of the fortress of Ra'ban, which 
Mas'ud had conquered but had lost to Nur-al-Din. 
When Kflldj Arslau was preparing to occupy the 
town, .Salah al-Din sent troops thither under the 
command of Taki al-Din 'Omar b. Shahinshah, 
who drove out the Turks, because Kflfdj Arslan 
had no wish to involve himself in a war with .Salah 
al-Din for the sake of a not very important fortress 
(575=1179/1180). Soon, however, the conduct 
of the Ortukid of Hisn Kaifa who had married .a 
daughter of Kflfdj Arslan named Seltijuka Khatun, 
gave rise to further disagreement between the 
two rulers. Kflldj Arslan was incensed against 
Nur-al-Din Muhammad (the Ortukid) because he 
neglected his daughter for a songstress, so that Nur 
al-Din out of fear of the wrath of his Hther-in-law 
appealed for help to Salah al-Din. The latter 
ordered Kflfdj Aislan to leave Nur al-Din alone 
and when Kflfdj -Arshin refused to do so .Salah 
al-Din himself marched with a force on Ra'ban, 
but was dissuaded from continuing the war by 
the representations of the able perwana of Kflldj 
Arslan, Ikhtiyar al-Din Hasan. As to the Seldjuk 
princess, it may here be mentioned that she later 
came to Baghdad and died there in ^86 (n88) 
as we know from an epitaph which Niebuhr copied 
in his journal. 

If Kflfdj .\rslan had good fortune in all the-e 
matters, grave disasters overtook him and his 
kingdom at the end of his life ; firstly the passage 
of the Third Crusade, in which even his capital 
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Konya was occupied in 1190, and secondly the 
quarrels of his numerous sons. The latter^ nearly 
a dozen in number, if we include a few other 
relations, had each received from KfKdj Arslan 
rule over a certain town and its territory and 
when their father became old and weak conducted 
themselves as independent rulers. One of these, 
Kutb al-Din Malikshah, lord of Siwas, was able 
to arouse KSlIsJj Arslan’s suspicions of the Parwana 
who had been KflSdj Arslan’s greatest support, 
and had him murdered (1183). He then forced 
his father to instal him as heir to the throne, and 
henceforth acted as if he were sole ruler. The 
aged K!l!di Arslan escaped from his tyranny and 
sought refuge with another of his sons, and finally 
reached his youngest son Ghiyath al-DIn Kai- 
ttusraw at Burglu where he fell ill and died 
(August 1192) Ghiyath al-Din had the body brought 
in a litter to Konya, giving out that his father 
was ill, thinking that in this way he would himself 
gain possession of the Seldjuk capital, which he 
did do for a time (cf. the article KAityjusRAw). 
He had his father’s body interred there and the 
tomb with inscription still exists. 

Bibiio graphic', see the Art. seldjuks. 

The Chronicle of Michael the Syrian is parti- 
cularly important here, as the author was 

personally acquainted with Kflldj Arslan. 

3. KWej Arslan HI b. Rukn al-DIn Sulaiman 
had homage paid him as Sultan after the death 
of his father in 600 (1203) but had to give way 
only a few months later to his uncle Ghiyath-Rl* 
Din Kaikhusraw. 

4. KIlIeJ Arslan IV b. GHiYAra al-DIn 
Kaikhusraw II is better known by his lakai 
Rukn al-Dln. He has already been dealt with in 
the article kaika’us II (cf. ii., p. 637) down to 
the time when his brother, joint Sultan with him, 
sought refuge with the Greek ICmperor (659 = 1261). 
Henceforth he was sole Sultan but the real power 
lay in the hands of the Parwana Mu‘m al-Dln 
Sulaiman [q. v.]. When he became inconvenient 
to the latter he was treacherously put to death 
by order of the Parwana (664= 1266). 

KILLIZ, a town in Northern Syria 
between Halab and ‘Aintab. It was apparently 
already known to the Assyrians, for a cuneiform 
inscription (Harper 1037, Brit. Mus. K. 13073, 
obv. 3) mentions a town Ki-!i-zi. In the Roman 
period the town was called Ciliza sive Urmagiganti 
(Itin. Ant,.! ed. Pinder-Parthey, p 84). It must 
have been quite insignificant in the middle ages; 
it is mentioned in the rising against the patriarch 
Dionysius of Tellmahre in 817 A. D. (W/Z/fz should 
be read in Barhebr., Hisior. cedes.., ed. Abbeloos- 
Lamy, i. 339, 342, i for Kalaz or Shalaz and in 
Michael the Syrian, ed. Chabot, Chron. syr.., iii. 
23, for Halif). Yakut calls Killiz (as he writes it) 
a village of the nahiye of 'Azaz; almost all the 
other Arab geographers do not mention it. The 
modern town has about 20,000 inhabitants in- 
cluding 15,000 Muslims (Cuinet 1891); the Arabs 
still call it Killiz and the Turks Kits. According 
to M. Hartmann, the ancient Killiz was at the 
modern Tarzime Khan (1 hour’s journey W.S.W. 
of the modem Killiz) where large stones are still 
found ; while tradition still assumes the little 
garden Ilezi bagkeesi (20 minutes east of Killiz) 
to be the old site of the town or of a part of it, 
as the name Killiz is supposed to survive in llezi 
and there are traces of an old site here. 
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B ibliog r a p h y : Yakut , Mit'.ijam , ed. 
Wustenfeld," iv. 158, 229; .Safi al-Dm, Marasitl 
al-IttilaH, ed. Juynboll, ii. 44 °, 5°^ ; Yahya 
b. Sahd al-.\ntaki, ed. Rosen, p. 17, 14; Zapiski 
Imp. Ahad. Katii, 18S3, xliv., cf. p. 166 and 
17 1 s<j.; Le Strange, PaUstine under the Moslems., 
1890, p. 486; M. Hartmann, Zeitschr. Gesellsch. 
f. Erdk. Berlin^ 1894, xxix., p. 485; M.V.A.G.., 
1896, p. 106 (reprint p. 22); Barthelemy, Rccueil 
de travaux rcl. a la philol. et a I'archeol. egypt. 
et assyr.., 1897, p. 34 (wrongly identifies Killiz 
with the ancient Kynhos); Cuinet, La Turquie 
d'Asie, ii. 1 85 sqq.', R. Hartmann, Geogr. Nach- 
richten iiber Palastina u. Syrien in Halil az- 
Zahirts zubdat ka'sf al-mamdlik, Diss. Tubingen, 
1907, p. 63, note I ; Meissner in Z. A.., xxvii. 
1912, p. 266; Cumont, Etudes Syriennes., Paris 
1917, p. 257 sqq. (Honigmann) 

al-KILY, the salts (alkali, soda and potash) 
obtained from the ashes of different 
plants, especially those which belong to the sal- 
solaceae and allied families ; it often means the ash 
itself and the lye obtained from it. Among plants 
special mention is made of al-hamd which therefore 
cannot here be sorrel. The best ash is said to be that 
of al-hurd which is defined as al-ushnan. Ushnan 
originally means saltwort but now it seems to be 
identical with arthrocmcmium glaucum or anabasis 
articulata or scidlitzia rosmarinus. Hurd and ush- 
nan seem to be often nomina generis., even in old 
Arabic. Seetzen in several passages in his Reise- 
beschreibung (e. g. vol. iii., p. 68) mentions the 
obtaining of alkali but always from saline plants 
(the reference is therefore to soda). 

Al-kily usually means sodium carbonate, soda, 
as the saline plants contain sodium salts. But an- 
other carbonate is also obtained, potassium carbonate 
(potash); for example, al-RazI in the Kitdb al- 
Asrdr mentions a salt of ashes (^milh al-ramad) 
which is obtained from oak ashes. In alchemical 
works ashes of poplar trees and figtrees etc. are 
mentioned. There is also a kily al-humr (= al- 
humrd)., wine-lees-kily or ashes from lees; it is the 
ash of tartar; we also have tartar = potassium 
carbonate (see Berggren, op. cit.., p. 441). 

A sharp distinction between soda and potash 
was not possible. Different ashes yielded different 
amounts of both which could only be distinguished 
at best by the taste and therefore with little cer- 
tainty. In place of al-kily the Mafdtih aKUlSm 
(ed. van Vloten, p. 259) speaks of milh al-kily. 
According to J. J. Hess in Ne^d it is called 
gVy», i. e. kilw. 

On the preparation of Eily the Tadj observes 
that certain plants are burned in a moist con- 
dition and the ashes sprinkled with water (i. e. 
lyed) and that this lye is precipitated to al-kily 
(probably by steaming). 

Al-kily., i.e. the lye, is primarily used for washing. 
According to alchemical works lime can be added 
to this lye, it then becomes stronger and more 
suitable for soap-making. The ancient Egyptians, 
Greeks and Romans used the ashes obtained in 
this way for cleaning and washing and had no 
soap (cf. against the contrary view the very full 
discussion by Blumner in Pauly-Wissowa, Real- 
Encyclopaedia 2, s. V. Seife). On the other hand 
the Arabs made and used soap probably usually 
the hard soda-soap. The kali-soap made from potash 
is soft soap. Ibn Duraid (321 = 933) is the first 
to use the w'ord, Ibn Abi Mansur Muwaffalf 
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several times in his work (composed in 968 — 977, 
Principles of Pharmacology, K. Kohevi, Historische 
Studien, iii., 1893, p. i — 278) mentions soap [sd- 
bun) and also the hard kind. We learn through 
al-Musta'lnl that the soap (al-rakki) made in 
Rakka was a dry soap (read djaff) like bees-wax. 
It was made into cubes so must have been firm 
(cf. Dozy, Siippl., i. 847a). A full description of 
the manufacture of soap in Tripolis in Syria is 
given by L. Rawolfen {Aigentlicke Beschreibiing 
der Reissc, etc., Lauguigen 1582, p. 38/39). Sea- 
weed was burned there, hard potassium soap was 
obtained; one could stamp it or walk upon it. 
Whether kali or soft soap was made or not is 
not certain. 

Al-kily is also used in the manufacture of glass; 
it brings sand to the melting point, purifies it 
and makes it easily take a colour. Glass-makers 
{al-zadjadjun') use it : only sodium carbonate could 
be used for glass-making as the glasses of pot- 
assium are very difficult to melt and part. That 
many ancient glasses contained potassium is na- 
tural. The al-kily obtained from al-hurd is used 
by the dyers and is called kily al-sabbdghin, the 
kily of the dyers; the name Shabb aid Us fur is 
connected with this, the alum of saffron and the 
passage in the Tadj-, it is a grain with which 
one treats saffron as with alum. The reason for 
this statement is that alum is used in many dyes 
as a colouring matter; this is not however the 
case with alkali carbonates; they are used in 
saffron to dissolve the dye-material which is practic- 
ally insoluble in pure water. 

From what has been said above it will be clear 
that it is not correct to call soda (alkali) after 
the Arabic word al-ydy. Medical and other uses 
are discussed in al-KazwInI, Ibn al-BaitSr etc. It 
should further be noted that the accurate botanical 
identification of the different plant-names is ex- 
tremely difficult. 

Bibliography. E. Wiedemann, Beitr.XXIV, 
Zur Chemie bei den Arabern, Phys. tned. Soc. 
Erlg., 1911, xliii., p. 92; do., Beitr. LVI, Cber 
Par films tmd Drogen bei den Arabern, ebenda, 
1916, xlviii., p. 316 and 340; al-KazwInI, ‘'Adj^ib 
al-Makhliikat, ed. Wiistenfeld, ii. 233 ; J. Ruska, 
Ails der Kosmographie von al-Xazwlm, fahres- 
bericht der Oberrealschule Heidelberg, 1895/1896, 
p. 31; Shams al-Din al-Dimishki, Nukhbat al- 
Dcihr, ed. Mehren, p. 80/81 (transl., p. 94); 
Ibn al-Baitar, al-Didmf li-Mufradat under 

al-Kily ; Tddj al-^ Arils, x. 303 (cf. also Lane, 
s. V. and s. v. Hurd)-, J. Berggren, Guide fran- 
(ais et arabe vulgaire, Upsala 1844. Information 
supplied by Professor J. J. Hess, Zurich. — On 
soap and washing, cf. the articles in the En- 
cyclopaedia and in Neuburger, Technik des 
Altertums and in F. M. Feldhaus, Die Technik 
etc. (E. Wiedemann) 

KIMAK (usually written : Kimak and wrongly 
vocalised : Kaimak), name of a Turkish people 
on the lower course of the Irtish. Ibn Khurdadhbih 
(text in B.G.A., vi. 28 and 31) mentions a road 
thither (80 or 81 days) from Taraz (now Awliya 
Ata) or Kuwikat, seven farsakh distant, and Gardizi 
(in Barthold, Otcet 0 poiezdkie v Srednjuju Aziju, 
p. 82 sql) fully describes another route from Farab 
(Otrar) (via Jenikend, the modern ruins called 
^ankent south of the mouth of the Sfr-Darya). 
According to MukaddasI or MakdisI ( 7 ?. G. A., 
iii. 274) a portion of the Kimak at the end of 
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the ivth (x*h) century were already dwelling in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the Muslim ter- 
ritory in Turkestan. The historical importance of 
the Kimak lies in the fact that there sprang from 
them the later very numerous people of the Kip- 
cak (called Kuman in Europe and Polovtzf by the 
Russians), originally only a tribe of the Kimak. 
From the vth (xitk) century (the mention in Idiisi 
naturally comes from written sources) the name 
of the Kimak disappears and is not again men- 
tioned in the Mongol period. Cf. also J. Marquart 
in Qsttiirkische Dialektsludien, 1914, index, s. v 
Kimak; on the pronunciation, p. 89, note i. 

(W. Barthold) 

KIMAR, games of chance. The Kur’an 
prohibited games of chance, under the name of 
maisir, at the same time as it forbade wine (ii. 
216; V. 92); they are, it says, a great sin. The 
pagan Arabs gambled a great deal, say the com- 
mentators and staked in play their families and 
their property. ZamaWishari interprets maisir by 
kimdr, and applies this name especially to the 
lottery with arrows. There were ten inscribed 
arrows; a victim was divided into ten parts; the 
arrows were drawn by lot and to each of them 
corresponded a part; or sometimes twenty-eight 
parts were made, one part was allotted to the 
first arrow; two to the second, three to the third 
and .so on up to the seventh; the three last ar- 
rows got nothing and paid the cost of the game. 
This lottery was practised chiefly in Mecca. Ac- 
cording to a tradition of the Prophet, the pro- 
hibition also applied to Ka''batain (dice): “These 
accursed dice belong to the maisir of Persia” ; 
and according to a tradition of ‘All to chess and 
back-gammon. According to Ibn Sirin, it is ex- 
tended to everything in which there is a stake or 
a bet {khatar). 

As regards chess, it should be noted that cer- 
tain forms only of this game, and these the less 
usual, necessitate the use of dice and can be re- 
garded as games of chance; back-gammon, on the 
other hand, is always played with two dice (see 
sHATRANUj). The Persian dictionary of Vullers 
also classifies among the kimdr horse-racing, be- 
cause betting takes places on it. It was in favour 
in the time of Arab paganism up to the beginning 
of Islam and under the Omayyads. The historian 
Mas'udI quotes about this a curious and ancient 
piece of poetry {fluriidj, viii. 377). 

Cards are called amongst Orientals “the leaves 
of fate”, warak al-kimdr or kimdr kig qhadi ; 
their origin or at least their diffusion, is more 
recent than that of the games which we have 
mentioned. The Arabs have never taken to them; 
but the Persians were great lovers of them and 
painted beautiful packs (for example a Persian 
pack of cards bought by Prisse in Egypt and 
bearing sabres, crowns, helmets and other signs, 
“■Magasin Pittoresque" , 1846, xiv., p. 365). The 
use of cards was known in Italy at the end of 
the thirteenth century, and spread throughout 
Europe during the fourteenth century. It is said 
without any good reason to have come from the 
Arabs. The use which is made of cards for for- 
tune-telling is not without an analogy in the pro- 
ceedings of geomancy, an ancient superstition in 
vogue in the north of Africa. We must recall in 
this connection the opinion of Etteila whose work is 
the authority on cartomancy. This student of magic 
attributes to the Egyptians the invention of checkered 
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cards, which he calls the book of ^hot^ this 
“book” composed of 78 sheets of gold bearing 
hieroglyphics was the only thing which escaped 
from the fire of the library of Alexandria in the 
time of “^Omar; it passed afterwards from the 
Arabs to the other nations, who received it at 
the same time as the books on philosophy. Cards 
are certainly connected with the Chinese games 
played with tablets bearing figures or symbolical 
or moral characters which are grouped by families; 
such games were known in China from the 
twelfth century. 

The Persians have always had gaming-houses 
which they call Hmar kkana {kimar is also 
found with the simple ti). The new ruler of Persia, 
Riza Khan, had them closed on his accession (Nov. 
1925). “This world — says the poet Sauzeni 
wishing to express the sentiment of the uncertainty 
of fate — is the gambling-house of the gods”. 

Bibliography. Th. Hyde, Historia Ner- 
diludii.^ p. 103; Spiegel, Chresiomathie.^ p. 138, 
149; Vullers, Lexicon persico-latinum Bonn 
1864, under kimar and mang\ Zamakhsharl, 
Kashshaf^ ed. Lees, Calcutta 1856, i. 147; Le 
Grand Etteila^ new ed. by Julia Orsini, n. d., 
introduction. (B. Carra de Vaux) 

al-KIMIYA^, alchemy. 

Introductory. The name. In modern che- 
mistry, by a qualitative analysis of the substances 
occurring in nature the elements composing them 
are ascertained and by a quantitative analysis their 
proportions are obtained. From these elements 
the substances tl^emselves and countless others 
can be built up by a synthesis; this is done as a 
result of theoretical considerations which are based 
on observations. They enable the elements to be 
combined and their formation to be ascertained in 
keeping with the facts and even the structure of 
atoms to be investigated. These purely scientific 
investigations then lead to inquiries on the ob- 
taining by technical means of practically important 
substances and the manufacture of corresponding 
new substances. 

In kimiylP., alchemy, one starts off on the 
other hand from theories propounded a priori and 
isolated facts often wrongly interpreted and en- 
deavours to manufacture precious metals and 
jewels, either by mixing in a suitable way bodies 
that occur in nature or by applying an elixir to 
them. If the study of klmiya^ was at first less 
fruitful for the development of knowledge than 
that of astrology, this was because the latter was 
able to use the achievements of a very advanced 
branch of knowledge and was able to advance by 
means of its investigations, while this was not 
the case with kimiyd’. It was only from its study 
and practice that methods of work developed and 
a more thorough knowledge of the substances oc- 
curring in nature and those obtained from them, 
was obtained; and this knowledge was later put 
to scientific use. It formed the starting point for the 
science of chemistry, especially when analytic 
methods of separation became more generally 
known. 

K imiydk is in Arabic not primarily an abstraction 
but means a substance, the means by which the 
transmutation of metals is affected; it is therefore 
synonymous with ikslr. The word is usually de- 
rived from kam-it or kem-it.^ the black (A. Wiede- 
mann, Das alte Agypten.^ Heidelberg 1920, p. 14); 
according to H. liiels {Antike Xechnik.^ Leipzig 


: 1920, and ed., p. 123), it come-, from molten 

I metal. In the Majatlh (p. 256J it is 

' derived from kuma., to conce.rl, while accoiding 
to al-Safadi, it comes from the Hebrew and is 
composed of kim and yali\ according to him the 
word means that this science comes fiom God. 

Kimiya’’ thus comes also to mean a method 
by which one endeavours to obtain something, e.g. 
in klmiy'a al-sa’-ada., k. al -g harTP. k. i.e. 

means by which fortune or advantage is attained 
or hearts are moved (Hadjdji Khalifa, ed. Fliigel, 
v. 285) : in this sense it is found in the titles of 
works by Arab mystics. 

Alchemy itself is called satPat al-kimiy'd' sa/Pat 
al-iksi)\ ‘^ilm al-sinifa.^ al-lnknia or briefly kJmiylP 
or al-sasPa. Other names are the science of the 
stone {hadjar\ of the key (ymiftali). It is also 
known as the science of the balance or of the 
scales {vtlzdn or mawazhi ) ; a much used work of 
Djabir b. Hayyan, one of the first in this field, is 
called Kitdb al-Mawazin., while one of the last pro- 
minent alchemists, al-Djildaki (d. about 1350), also 
wrote a work on ‘//m al-Mizdn (Berlin, fYr*., 
N®. 4185). Kimiya" does not get this name, as 
might be supposed, because scales are used in it 
but because in its problems the relations and con- 
siderations of the right measures and proportions 
of the lower world, of the elementaiy qualities 
to one another and of the lower to the upper 
world are discussed. Only when a correct equili- 
brium is attained can the desired results (see Berlin, 
Vtiz., No. 4185) be obtained. Just as the body 
is only sound when its qualities, its humours, are 
in the right proportions to one another, so it is 
with the precious metals. The alchemist is called 
kiwdml {kimavji., kimi^ cf. Dozy, Suppl.), kimiya^i 
(Ibn al-Kifti, TcPrileh al-Hukama^., ed. Lippert, p. 
188, 20), sa/Paxoi {Fihrist., p. 351), iksiri (A"‘in-i 
Akbari^ text, p. 35, 14). 

Alchemists and their writings. Just as 
in the middle ages alchemical knowledge was 
sought in Enoch, Homer, in the Greek myths, 
etc., so, according to Muslim wi iters, God taught 
Adam this science and he taught his son Seth. 
Abraham, Idris (here = Enoch), David, Solomon 
and Koiah, who however had got his knowledge 
from Moses possessed it. Muhammad and the 
Caliph 'Alt were said to have been acquainted 
with alchemy (E. Wiedemann, Beitr. z. Gesch. der 
Naturniissenschaften.^ Ixiii.). 

The Arab alchemists relied very often on works 
which were ascribed to Greek authors and as 
usual these included many pseudepigraphic works. 
We may mention Hermes Trismegistos, Ostanes, 
Zosimus, Krates, Democritus, Cleopatra, Maria, 
Apollonius of Tyana, Aristotle, also Pythagoras, 
Archimedes, Euclid, Ptolemy etc. A list is given 
by M. Steinschneider in the Z. D. M. G., 1 . 35 ^ 
(1896). — Some of the Arabic texts ascribed to 
such authors have been published by Berthelot (op. 
cit.y The knowledge of these writings was probably 
in part disseminated through the Syrians; indeed 
it is recorded that the teacher of Khalld b. Yazid 
to be mentioned below was a monk named 
Marianus and translations were prepared for him 
by Istifan al-KadIm. 

In Arabic literature a large number of Muslim 
alchemists and their works are cited. The list is 
however not nearly so long as that of the astrono- 
mers and astrologers, who played a very different and 
scientific part and therefore were generally noticed. 
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The Fihrist probably gives most names (p. 351); 
according to Stapleton, al-Kathi gives another; al- 
Akfanl quotes a few works with an appreciation 
of them; M. Berthelot (iii. 41 jy.) has given a 
number of names and books from al'Wafl ft 
Tadbir al^Kafi of Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Mas- 
mudl; al- Dj lldaki mentions those who seem the 
most important to him in the introduction to his 
al-Misfah ft ^Ilm al-AIiftah ^ “Lights of the 
Science of the Key” (Leiden, Cod. 935); finally 
there are numerous references in the section Ka^f 
al-Ziinun on alchemy in Hadjdji I^ialifa. The 
writings quoted at the end of it (in Hiigel’s ed., 
V. 284) are in any case those most read in his 
time. It is remarkable to find among them one by 
Ibn Sina (^MiFat al-^A^lFib^ “Mirror of Wonders”). 

We now give a list of the best known Muslim 
alchemists with one or more of their principal 
works : 

Khalid b. Yazid, an Umaiyad prince (d. 85 = 704); 
to him is erroneously ascribed Firdaws al-Hikma = 
“Paradise of Wisdom” (Brockelmann, Gesch. d.arab. 
i. 67) [see below]. 

Djabir b. Haiyan [q. v.] who is not identical 
with the Geber who wrote in Latin — Berthelot 
distinguishes them as Djabir and Geber — is the 
author of numerous works; a number of them 
have been published by Berthelot, op. ciL., iii.; but 
according to some he was a mythical personage. 
J. Ruska however has shown that he was by no 
means mythical [see below] cf. Brockelmann, 
i. 240 sq.). 

Ibn al-Wahshiya [q. v.] (c. 870) wrote, in ad- 
dition to al'Falaha al’Nabatfya.^ which contains 
some interesting information along with a good 
deal of nonsense, and is probably really from the 
pen of Abu Talib al-Zaiyat, alchemical works, 
which were used for example by Shams al-I>in 
al-Dimash}tI in bis Cosmography (Brockelmann, 
i. 242). 

Abu Bakr Muhammad b. Zakariya al-Razi (Rhases), 
the celebrated physician (c. 2S8 = 900), wrote, be- 
sides alchemical works the Kitab ai-Asrar (Broc- 
kelmann, i. 233 sqq.)\ this is now being edited 
by J. Ruska. 

Ibn Umail al-TamImi (eighth or tenth cent.) wrote 
the Miftah al-Hikina aFuzma^ (cf. Leiden, Ch/., 
N®. 1274; Brockelmann, i. sq.). 

Al-Farabi [q. v.], the famous philosopher (d. 
339 = 950), wrote: “On the necessity of the art of 
arts, i. e. the Llixir” (Brockelmann, i. 21Q sqq.). 

Maslama b. Ahmad al-Madjrlti (d. 39S == 1007), 
also distinguished as a mathematician and astro- 
nomer, was the author of the Tabakat ald'L'lam'a 
(Brockelmann, i. 243). 

Abu ’l-Haklm Muhammad b. ^Abd al-Malik al- 
Salihi al-Khwarizmi al-Kathi (c. 425 — 1034) wrote: 
“The Essential of the Art and the Help for the 
Workers”, ''Ain al-San^a wa-^Awn al^Sunn^ (s. H. 
E. Stapleton and R. Azo, op, citP). 

Mu^aiyid al-Din al-Tughra^i (d. about 515 = 
1122), the famous vizier and poet often men- 
tioned by Ibn Kiialdun (s. Bibliography), wrote 
for example the Fitab al-Anwar wa ' l-AIaf atih., 
then Mafatlh al-Rahna and Anwar al^Hikma, 
Paris, N®. 2414, probably also aUDjawhar al- 
Munir ft San"' at al-Ikslr, Berlin, 10361. — 
According to Gildemeister he was the Artephius 
of the west (Brockelmann, i. 247 sq.). 

Abu ’ 1 -Hasan b. Musa b. Arfa' Ra^s (d. 593 — 
1197?) is the author of the Shudur al-Dhahab.^ 


the “gold-spangle”, w'hich was often annotated 
(Brockelmann, i. 496). 

Abu ’l-Kasim Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Traki 
al-Simawd (c. 700=1300?). From his pen comes 
the al^Muktasab ft ZirdZat al-^liahab, on w'hich 
al-Djildaki wrote a commentary (Brockelmann, i. 
496 sq.). 

^Ali b. Aidamir b. ^Ali al-Djildaki’s (c. 1342) 
W'ritings and commentaiies were much used later 
as is evident from the numerous manuscripts that 
still exist. They all move in mystically speculative 
channels (Brockelmann, ii. 138). 

Abu ’ 1 -Asba^ b. Tammam al-Traki (d. 762 = 
1360/1361) (Brockelmann, i. 524). 

Unfortunately we still lack a compilation for 
the alchemists such as H. Suter has prepared in 
masteily fashion for the Arab mathematicians and 
astronomers. For those who were also physicians 
the works of Wiistenfeld and Letlerc on Arab 
physicians and Arab medicines give much in- 
formation. For the earliest history of Aiabic al- 
chemy it is of great importance that J. Ruska 
has shown that the stories of Khalid b, Vazid b. 
Mu'^awiya and DjaT.ir al-Sadik are simply legends, 
at least so far as they are concerned w’ith their 
part as alchemists and with the latter as teacher 
of Djabir b. Haiyan; on the other hand Djabir 
b. Haiyan, as is becoming more and more evident, 
was in reality the great founder of Arab alchemy 
and al-Razi his most important successor (Ruska 
and Holmyard). 

The theories of the Alchemists. The 
formation of minerals, following Aristotelian vjews 
(cf. e. g. the very lucid account in the A^ln-i 
Akhart, text i., p. 33 — 36, transl. i. 38 — 41 and 
also the writings of the al-Safd^., loc. cit.) 

was imagined to be somewhat on the following 
lines. Under the influence of the heat of the sun 
watery particles rise into the heavens, which are 
cold and moist, out of the water which is moist 
and light. When they mingle with the air, which 
is hot and dry, vapours {buM]A>') are formed; out 
of the eaith which is hot and dry there arise from 
the same cause particles which, mixed with the 
air, form smoke (dukhan). Bukkar and dukhan 
thus together contain the four elemental qualities 
(cold, hot, dry and moist). Their mixture over 
the surface of the earth produces clouds, wind, 
rain, snow' etc. and under it earthquakes, springs 
and minerals. The bukkar is regarded as the body 
and the dukhan as the soul of the substances. 
According to their quality and quantity different 
bodies are furmed, including jewels; according to 
many alchemists the astrological constellations 
play a part in this. If bukkar predominates in 
the mixture, and the warmth of the sun produces 
a contraction after the complete mixture, quick- 
silver is formed, if both are present in almost 
equal quantities, a viscid, fatty, moist substance 
is formed; if this matures, particles of air emanate 
from it unless cold brings about a contraction. 
This mass is inflammable. If there is a small pre- 
ponderance of dukhan.^ sulphur is formed, red or 
yellow, white or grey; in other cases we get 
zarnikh and naphtha. The substances thus formed, 
quicksilver, which is also called the mother, and 
sulphur which is also called the father of tlic 
seven bodies (metals) are their sole components. 
Differences in the kind of body are due to dif- 
ferences in the purity of the components, to the 
mixture being made in a particular way, and to 
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the components affecting each other in different 
ways; the heat in the deposits may change, cold 
may supervene etc. — The components are found 
in the purest form and in the proper proportions 
first in gold and then in silver; this is less the 
case with the other metals, which were therefore 
described as diseased gold and silver; tin is con- 
sidered as leprous silver and quicksilver as apo- 
plectic silver. 

When the alchemists however speak of sulphur 
and quicksilver, they frequently do not mean the 
substances usually known by this name. Thus 
Djabir distinguishes (Berthelot, op. cii.., iii. 207) 
an eastern and a western quicksilver; but what 
he means by these is not clear from his statement. 

The opinions just outlined vary much in in- 
dividual points of detail but must have been 
assumed in principle by all Muslim scholars, 
without essential alteration; for example al-AkfanI 
briefly defines alchemy as follows (E. Wiedemann, 
in the Journ. fur prakt, Cheniie., Ser. ii., vol. 
xxvi., 1907, p. to6); — the doctrine of alchemy is 
a science by which one endeavours to take their 
qualities from minerals and to give them qualities 
which they did not have. 

The Arab scholars were however divided into 
two groups, one of which assumed the possibility 
of a transmutation of metals and the other denied 
it. The former took up the position that the 
metals and minerals likewise differ only in their 
accidental qualities, i. e. that they belong to a 
woa/' and that it is possible, although difficult, 
with the means at man’s disposal, to make the 
corresponding changes. To this school belong al- 
Farabl and the alchemists above mentioned. As 
evidence for the possibility of alchemy numerous 
phenomena that had been observed were adduced, 
notably the continually asserted cases of spon- 
taneous generation, according to which animals 
were produced from the most different inanimate 
objects (cf. E. Wiedemann, Die Lehre von der 
generatio spontanea.! Naturwissenschaftlkhe Wochen- 
schrifl [N. F.], XV. 381, 1916)1 nnd the hatching 
of hens’ eggs in incubators in Egypt, or the 
manufacture of glass from soda and sand, the 
dissolving of stone (probably with vinegar, cf. O. 
Rescher, Der Islam^ 1919, ix. 120 who quotes a 
passage from al-Balaihuri), the manufacture of 
bronze from copper and iutiyd’ burned with coal, 
reduced zinc oxyde, the dyeing of glass by adding 
various materials. From these processes bodies are 
frequently produced which bear no similarity to 
the original substances. 

The opponents of alchemy regard the metals 
as being different in their essential qualities — as 
not belonging to the same natu’--, it might be 
possible to imagine the transmutation of a metal 
in theory but it could not be carried out for 
fundamental and practical reasons. Ibn Sina (Hadjdjf 
Khalifa, op. cit.) reasons as follows: “Even if it 
were possible to stain silver with the colour of 
gold etc., in such a way that something was taken 
from or added to the dyed body, I do not see 
from this the possibility of transmutation of metals. 
For probably the things observed do not cor- 
respond to the fundamental qualities which settle 
the nature of the body but are accidental things, 
only necessary to characterise of the body. But 
the fundamental qualities are unknown; one can 
therefore not look for them, produce them or 
destroy them”. Other writers emphasised that the 


time available to alchemists for their researches 
is too short, for very long periods of time have 
passed in the interior of the earth during which 
the elements etc. were being cooked sometimes 
under the influence of certain constellations, until 
they were transformed into precious metals (cf. 
al-l^ahiz, who also wrote a work on at-A'TmiyS’ j 
Journ. fur prakt. Cheniie! loc. cit..! P- 73 )' 

One of the most notable opponents of alchemy 
was al-Kindl [q. v.] whom Muhammad b. Zakariya 
al-RazI attacked with unseemly vigour (E. Wiede- 
mann, Beitr. zur Gesch. der A^aturwissenschaften., i.). 

Even in the xivth century and later when Mus- 
lim learning had considerably declined and it 
must be assumed that criticism had become much 
weaker, alchemy was still vigorously attacked. This 
is seen from a section in the Cosmography of al- 
Dimashkl (d. 727 = 1327), who devoted some 
time to the refutation of alchemy (ed. Mehren, 
text, p. 58, transl., p. 64). The ardent alchemist 
al-Djildaki considered it necessary to add to his 
commentary on al-Muktasab a chapter entitled : “On 
the possibility that the accident may disappear, 
which has entered into the specific kind (naw^) 
so that the body again assumes its specific kind 
by art, further, on the proof that the art, its 
practice and the certain proof for it is possible 
and finally on the refutation of him who ridicules 
it and says it is useless” (Leiden, Cat. Or.., iii. 
204). The great historian Ibn Khaldun (op. cit.) 
also vigorously attacks alchemy and its represen- 
tatives (see Wiedemann, Beitr. zur Gesch. der 
Naturzvissenschaftj i.). 

This refusal to have anything to do with al- 
chemy was largely due to the repeated failures 
of the alchemists, which brought scorn and ridicule 
on their heads, and vigorous attacks on the per- 
nicious study of alchemy. Ibn Khaldun observes 
that it was usually poor people who studied al- 
chemy. Ibn Slna, who denied the reality of the 
elixir, possessed great wealth, while al-Farabi who 
believed in it was one of the most unfortunate of 
men and did not always have sufficient food. — • 
'Abd al-LatIf says: “Verily, most men have been 
ruined by the work of Ibn Slna and by alchemy”. — 
There are two proverbs : “Three things caimot 
be attained by three things, youth by rouge, 
health by medicine, and treasure by al-himiy'a" 
and “He who studies astrology is not secure from 
poverty”. To conclude, al-Safadi gives very scorn- 
ful remarks on alchemy and the fruitless endeavours 
of its followers. 

The alchemists however consoled themselves 
with the reflection that at any rate the knowledge 
of alchemy had once existed but had later been 
lost, but it would certainly be found again (see 
E. Wiedemann, in the Journ. fur prakt. Chemie, 
Series ii., vol. xxvi., 1907, p. 123; Ibn al-Faklh, 
ed. de Goeje, B.G.A., v., p, 205; Ya^ut, ed. 
MTustenfeld, iv. 264; al-KazwInI, ed. Wiistenfeld, 
ii. 164). 

Among the alchemists we must carefully dis- 
tinguish the men who were convinced of the 
possibility of the transmutation of metals, and 
went about their task in good faith and the 
swindlers. The serious students were in part phi- 
losophers who derived their doctrine of the elixir 
by pure deduction from Aristotelian views ; of 
these the most notable was al-Farabi. Others en- 
livened simple assumptions with mystic, gnostic, 
neo-Platonic etc. ideas and then wrote works of 
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which it may be said to be very doubtful whether Zur, Gesch, der Naturwissenschaften^ ii. 547). They 
the authois themselves understood them. As the resulted in loss of hearing or sight, and loss of 
latter admit, puzzling expressions are deliberately colour in the face (in heating vitriol for example 
used, but these vary from school to school, simply, sulphuric acid escapes). Poisonous vapours are 
we are told, to prevent the masses and the rulers also mentioned by other writers (E. Wiedemann, 
from making gold artificially, which would be op. cit.^ xxv. 127). 

very harmful. Each successive writer seems to try Alchemical swindlers. Alongside of these 
to siupass his predecessor in obscurity and the alchemists who are to be taken seriously, appeared 
conimentaries do not make the originals any clearer, a great number of swindlers who took advantage 
It is often difficult to understand how intelligent of the credulity of high and low to make money 
beings could have written such things. They claim easily. In North Africa, according to Ibn Khaldun, 
to have acquired their knowledge, as was indeed it was particularly students of law and theology 
common among Muslim scholars, on distant journeys, who used to deceive the people of the villages 
The study of alchemy has had one undesirable in this way. These swindlers either claimed they 
result, in as much as the representatives of the could make gold out of a definite material but 
mystic movement in Islam studied alchemy e. g. without ever producing it, or they brought gold 
Ibn al-^Arabi (d. 1240) who called gold and silver into contact with the stuff to be transmuted into 
the “great names” (see al-Dimashki, op. text, the apparatus itself, or they fastened it to the lid 
p. 5*1 transl. p. 56)* To this school may be said of the crucible with wax, or they coloured or- 
to belong more or less the Pseudo-Khalid b. dinary metals either wdth sulphide or liy preparing 
Yazid, Ibn al-Wahshlya, Ibn Email al-Tamiml, coatings for them, so that they looked like gold. 
Ibn Arfa"^ Ra^s, al-I^ildakl, Abu ’ 1 -Kasim al-'^Iraki A series of illuminating stories is given by al- 
and others. Many of these men, however, made I^awbari (E. Wiedemann, yourn. f. prakt. Cheniie.^ 
experiments, at least, according to al-Safadi, the loc. p. 82 and E. Wiedemann, Uber das 

Imam al-Haramain (al-Djuwaini) was burned to GoiJmachen^ etc.). One is a delightful story ot 
death by a jet of flame. Another group of al- how the so clever al-Malik aMAdil NOr al-Dln 
chemists describe experiments in their works, but Zankl (541 — 569 = 1146 — 1173) was swindled, 
it is not always certain whether these were ac- The great Mughal Sultan Akbar [q. v.] fared no 
tually made or whether they are purely imaginary; better when he allowed himself to be introduced 
the latter is of course always the case when a to .alchemy by bigotted jugglers, the Yogis, and 
real elixir is said to have been made and its publicly exhibited gold made by himself (Bada’um 
effects even described. Of this nature are the in Blochmann’s translation of the A^in-i Akbari^ 
works of Djabir b. Haiyan, the Kitab ai-Asrar i. 201). 

of al-RazI, that of al-Tughra’i, These swindlers naturally did a great deal of 

etc., that of al-Kathl and the Arabic writings on harm to the prestige of alchemists in general, so 
which are based the works of the western scholar much so that according to al-KazwIni (ii. 98) they 
known as Geber. Frequently as in al-Razi the were the lowest grade of students, 
arrangement in these books on alchemy is such Methods of solving the problem of 
that the substances and apparatus are first de- alchemy. It was thought that the solution of 
scribed and then the various experiments are the alchemical problem might be reached by one 
detailed, arranged according to the methods of of three ways (cf. E. Wiedemann, yourn. fur 
treatment like sublimination, calcination, dissolu- prakt. Chemie., loo. cit.^ p. 105, from al-Ak^ni). 
tion, etc. and not as with us according to the Whether and in how far they were ever really 
substances investigated; we thus see what great systematically prosecuted, research has not so far 
stress was laid on method. been able to ascertain. The methods were the 

Whether the alchemists ever had any laboratories following: 
on a large scale with a staff of assistants is not i) A start is made from the view above raen- 
yet known; their workrooms were probably very tioned, that all metals have arisen out of sulphur 
like those often described later, as they required and quicksilver which were heated in the earth 
special arrangements for many purposes which as described. The alchemists proceed similarly, 
could only be set up in a special room. At any but in place of these two bodies many others are 

rate this was the case with alchemists who worked also taken, of which they suppose that they con- 

fer princes, who frequently employed an alchemist tain the fundamental materials and endeavour to 
just as they had a court astrologer. The unsuc- increase the heat on account of the shortness of 
cessful efforts of two may there be mentioned; the time available beyond that prevailing in the 
al-Ma^mun (198 — 218 = 813 — 833) said to an earth. 2) They go hack to the mutual (of course 
alchemist Yusuf Lukwa, who had had no success: — quite unknown) relation of volume and weight of 
“Alas for you: there is nothing in al-kimiyd’'*' . the components and combine the metals so that 
The latter replied in excuse that the druggists a body is formed which in weight and volume is 
swindled him whereupon the Caliph declared like the desired metal. In this process heed must 

himself satisfied. Others did not fare so well, as be paid to the balancing of the qualities. These 

is shown by the story, whether true or not, that two methods, so far as their principles are con- 
Abu Salih Mansur b. Ishak, a Samanid, beat al- cerned, may he called scientific, although they 
RazI so severely that he blinded him. It is more i were hardly so in practice. 3) The third method 
probable that, as al-Baihaki records, his eyes were 1 starts from the view that the ignoble metals are 
affected by the vapours which arose in the pre- | diseased precious ones. A remedy was prepared 
paration of the elixir and that he had himself j which was called elixir ial-iksir') or al-farrar^ i.e. 
treated by a physician for a large fee. He thought | the fugitive (cf. E. Wiedemann, Beltr. zur Gesch. 
that this the was true and became himself a J dor Katur-vissensekaften.^ ii. 346); it wa^i also 

physician. Al-Mas"udi also talks of grave injuries I called from its material the “honoured stone’’ {al- 
caused by vapours (see E. Wiedemann, Bcitr. I hadjar al'mukarram)\ in place of the stone there 
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was also a “substitute [badal') for the stone”, out 
of which a more deeply hidden elixir is obtained; 
there was also a substance similar to the stone 
and its substitute. The elixir etc. also contained 
healing virtues to a high degree. 

The most fabulous stories are told regarding 
the elixir’s power to attain desired transmutation; 
one mithkal of elixir is said to turn 60,000, 300,000 
or 1,200,000 mitkkal into gold, — or even as much 
as is between heaven and earth (cf. HadjdjI Kha- 
llfa, op. cit.., p. 276) (cf. also the statements in 
O. Rescher, Der Islam., ix. 33 )- 

That kimiy'S’ was practised down to modem 
times is shown for example by the statements in 
Snouck Hurgronje {Mekka., ii. 2 1 5, and E. \V. 
Lane, Manners and Customs of the Modern Egyf- 
Egyptians^., London i860, p. 264). There is also 
a play by Fath 'Ali Akhondzade “The Alchemist” 
(cf. G. Jacob, Turkische Volkslitteratur., Berlin 
1901; see also Barbier de Meynard, Joiirn. Asiatique., 
Ser. viii., vol. i. [1886], p. 5). 

The substances used. The substances used 
by the alchemists are given in their writings; 
varieties of the individual bodies are detailed, for 
example a whole series of varieties of sulphur is 
given and of kinds of markaduthjS., etc. In many 
cases we are at the same time told which are the 
good and which the bad varieties. 

The Mafdtlh allCliim distinguishes, as is usual 
in other books; l) metals; gold, silver, copper, 
the two kinds of rasas (lead and tin), kharslni 
for al-tiadld al-sint., usually hard lead; quicksilver 
is sometimes given in place of the latter; 2) eva- 
porating substances (ruh): sulphur, zirnikh (realgar 
and oripigment), nushadhir (usually sal ammoniac 
but also ammonium carbonate), quicksilver; 3) all 
other mineral substances (in the Mafat'ih al-kUliim 
called drugs). 

Al-RazI divides the substances first into animal, 
mineral (turab'i) and vegetable drugs. The mineral 
are divided into the 7 bodies (metals), 13 stones 
(including precious stones), 5 vitriols, 6 kinds of 
burak (borax, salpetre etc ), 1 1 salts. The animal 
are hairs, brains, eyes etc. Only a few vegetable 
substances are used by him, namely ushnan (alkali 
plants) and cinquefoil, chaste-tree, (bandjan kafit, 
vitex agnus castus')., its fruits and an antieroticum. 
Al-Tughra^i gives a similar division; only he 
divides the stones into four groups, the reason 
for which is not quite clear. 

Al-Kathi divides into metals and 12 stones 
which latter include sulphur, zunihh and nushadliir. 

Al-Dimashki deals successively with quicksilver, 
sulphur, metals and then the minerals which in- 
clude mythical stones and a few drugs. 

Al-Kazwini classifies the substances he deals 
with into metals, stones and oily substances. 

A very peculiar division with regard to the 
preparation of the elixir (see Stapleton and Azo, 
cp. cit.) is the following; Quicksilver, sal ammoniac 
etc. are spirits; sulphur, zirnlkh etc. are souls; gold, 
silver, iron, maghntsiya are bodies. To prepare 
an elixir one must have l part of spirit, two of 
soul and one of body. An elixir which contains 
no spirit or no soul or no body is useless. Soul 
and spirit may however give colour even if body 
is absent; but this disappears on smelting. If all 
three are combined it is permanent. 

The alchemist gives the separate substances he 
uses a great number of epithets (cf. E. Wiedemann, 
Beitr. zur, Gesch. der Naturwissenschaften.! x. 82) 


by which he refers to them in his works which 
makes it unusually difficult to understand them. 
The metals are called after planets to which they 
are sudordinate. Mercury thus belongs to kharsint. 
In the MSS. the name is often replaced by the 
sign of the planet. But the metals have countless 
other names. For sal ammoniac we frequently find 
^uhah (eagle). 

The works on jewels, drugs etc. are of alchemical 
but also of purely chemical interest. A number 
of Arabic sources with as full references as possible 
are given in the articles quoted in the Bibliography. 

Apparatus used. We know a good deal 
about the apparatus used by Arab alchemists. In 
the first place we have lists of the apparatus 
used, sometimes with descriptions, e. g. in the 
Kitab al-Asrdr of al-Razi, in the Mafdtlh aid- Ulum., 
in the work of al-KathI, in al-Diawhar al-Manlr 
of al-Tughra^i, which frequently agrees with the 
Karshunl text published by Beithelot, op. cit. 
Information is also given in various passages, 
especially about distilling apparatus. The apparatus 
used is essentially the same as that used by the 
Greeks; a furnace for example is called, although 
perhaps without reason, the furnace of Zosimus 
(Gotha MS., N®. 1349). 

The apparatuses used for heating are of course 
numerous. Various forms and names were given 
to the furnaces. The draught was regulated as 
required; its strength was judged by a leaf thrown 
into its current. The bellows were used to kindle 
the fire, but there were also furnaces with a self- 
acting draught. For special purposes, such as the 
treatment of glass, the manufacture of precious 
stones, the furnace was of a suitable form. For 
! melting cither an ordinary crucible was used or 
one crucible above another; in the latter case the 
upper one was perforated in the bottom. The 
molten metal in the upper crucible flowed into 
the lower one and the slack was kept back. 
Tongs etc. were used to pick things up ; an al- 
chemist complains that he very often burned him- 
self in using them but without obtaining any 
results. Moulds were used for casting. To hold the 
substances to be heated, boxes, bottles, stills, 
(aludel uthal) a longish pumpkin closed with a 
lid were used. The capital (anbik, lz/ji( 3 vS) was put 
on the still. Thus the alembic [q. v.] is made and 
if the still is closed at the end it is called „blind”, 
if it is open and has a spout, still and capital 
together correspond to our retort and are used 
for distillation (faktjr). A kdbila^ our receiver, is 
then placed over the end of the spout. Al-RazI 
and al-Tughra’i frequently point out that the ves- 
sels to be heated must be of uniform thickness and 
have no flaws, or they might easily burst. The 
kurbises etc. were heated either on an open fire 
or in the hot air rising from one or in the steam 
rising from boiling water or a water bath. 

To solder and polish the places where different 
parts of the apparatus are joined, clay of wisdom 
(of philosophy fin al-hikma) was used, which was 
made of pure fermented clay, usually mixed with 
finely chopped hair and salt. There are numerous 
recipes for its manufacture. Different kinds of 
clay are given the names of the planets (Gotha 
MS., N®. 134). The outsides of the vessels to be 
heated, as was still the custom with us in the xixth 
century, were also covered with clay to distribute 
the heat evenly and thus diminish the danger of 
explosion. 
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To break up substances the mortar 
and pestle {dakk') were used and for grinding them 
a hard, flat slab (silayd) and a grindstone (Jihr). 

Processes used. In their experiments the 
alchemists used a large number of processes, which 
again had many variants. The following is a list, 
of course not quite complete, divided into eight 
groups ; it is taken from al-J^u’gnzmi {Mafatih 
al-'^Ulum), Hadjdji Khalifa and alchemical writers. 

l) Tadblr, the treatment of bodies in general. 
2) sahk, giindmg etc.; tafnl^ breaking into pieces, 
niizddy and tantzldj, mixing. 3) hall and tahlJl (dis- 
solving) are probably synonyms. These mean methods 
by which the body is either dissolved in our sense 
of the word or simply divided into very fine 
particles. Varieties are dissolution in corrosives, in 
dung (i. e. in a moderate heat), in moisture, by 
pounding with the pestle {dakk)^ by boiling, with 
the blind anblk (i. e. at a high pressure and 
temperature), with cottonwool and the anvil (the 
substance is wrapped in a roll of cottonwool 
and beaten on the anvil), by dripping (taktir). 
Many alchemists distinguish the following varieties 
of hall', the substances are dissolved as usual or 
they are hung up in a sieve-like bag and the 
steam rising from water dissolves them (cf. al- 
Kathi and al-Tugljra^i); suspension, by 

which the substance is divided into fine p.irticles 
in water; tasklya^ spraying, tasfiya and takhlis., 
cleaning and filtering. 4) ikama, solidifying (over 
the fire without anything being burned); tashwlya., 
stewing (in oil) etc, or dry; ta^kid and perhaps also 
mu’^kad, to solidify; the following varieties are 
given : with dryness, with the bottle, the kettle, 
burying (^dafn which plays a great part generally; 
bottles for burying are for example mentioned), 
with the blind anblk', tadjmld, a kind of tad^sld, 
changing into bodies. 5) sabk melting; istinzal, 
allowing to flow from the upper to the lower 
crucible. 6) taktir, allowing to drip, distilling and 
filtering; ta/ld, sublimating; taidylm ^stoning”, a 
kind of sublimating, 7) tashmt^a, cerification, making 
soft like wax; taklls, calcination; tasdPa, to turn 
into rust ; ilghdm, amalgamating. 8) I do not know 
the meaning of tasdwi, “balancing” ; takhnlk, 
“strangling”, which is connected with cerification. 

Weighing was, of course, a process of special 
importance and frequently used; for it must have 
been very soon recognised that substances could 
not be mixed in any proportions one pleased. 
They must always occur in the proper proportions 
(on weighing see the article mIzan). Statements 
on the proper proportions are not very frequent. 
In the Mafdtlh aldUlum we are told that to 
make cinnobar, one should take 1 part quicksilver 
and I part sulphur; the proportion calculated from 
the atomic weights is 200 : 32. It should be noted 
however that for the reaction to take place 
smoothly a considerable superfluity of sulphur is 
necessary. Another interesting quantitative statement 
(Yakut, ii. 139) is to the effect that i part of 
silver is obtained from too parts of lead in the 
making of litharge. Al-KathI gives a long list of 
the smallest quantities of all the different sub- 
stances that the alchemists use (op.cit., p. sqq.'). 

Synthetic and analytic methods. There 
were no general methods to produce definite 
bodies ; a whole series was however obtained 
artificially, e. g. verdigris from copper and vinegar, 
white of lead from lead and vinegar, cinnobar 
from the heating of lead, also litharge, iron rust 


from iron, etc.; in these cases it was known that 
the substances concerned must contain the metal. 
It was the same when copper was obtained from 
minerals found in nature such as the varieties 
of malachite {^Dahnadj, al-DimashkI, text p. 83, 
transl. p. 97). 

There was no analysis in our sense of the term. 
But there were a large number of rules for the 
chief of police {mtihtasib) by which he could 
tell the apparently very common adulterations. 
Thus mineral adulterations of indigo were ascer- 
tained by burning. There are writings on this 
subject by Abu ' 1 -Fadl DjaTar b. 'All al-Dimashki, 
Ibn Rassam and al-Nabarawl (E. Wiedemann, 
Belt)', znr Gesch. dcr Naturwissenschaften, xxxii. 
and xl.). Gold and silver are tested for purity by 
the touchstone or by purely chemical methods. 

Technical processes. Very little has so far 
been accurately learned regarding chemical tech- 
nical processes. A few indications may suffice here. 
In the first place we do not know much about 
the methods by which the metals were actually 
obtained. Gold was got by washing ; in some 
places it was dissolved by quicksilver, the latter 
of course being regained by distillation (see E. 
Wiedemann, op. cit., xxiv. 83). Quicksilver was 
obtained by distillation from cinnobar (either out 
of iron retorts or by the addition of splinters of 
iron) (E. Wiedemann, Journ. fur prakt. Chemie, 
op. cit., p. III). On the manufacture of steel and 
especially its damascening, the providing w'ith 
tirind, there are a series of works, e. g. one by 
al-Kindl. According to a modern Oriental writer, 
Thabit {al-Mashrik, 1900, iii. 577 and 700), da- 
mascening is said to depend on the presence of 
titanum in the metal; but these statements are 
as a rule of an empirical and thumb nature 
(E. Wiedemann, Beitr. sur Gesch. der Natur- 
wissenschaften, XXV. ; L. Beck, Gesch. des Eisens 2, 
vol. i.). 

For a series of artificially prepared inorganic 
substances see .above. 

The methods of obtaining different scents from 
plants were very highly developed. These were 
especially cultivated in Persia and in Damascus 
and followed the processes of the ancients. In the 
district of Shiraz, special taxes were levied on 
the buildings in which rose-water was prepared 
(E. Wiedemann, in Diergart, Beitrdge, p. 234). 
The scents were partly extracted from the flowers 
or leaves by means of cold or hot oil and 
fat and then subjected to further processes. A 
great variety of oils, — olive, sesame, etc. — was 
nsed in the process (cf. Ibn al-Baitar under duhn). 
Water was poured on the different substances and 
they were put in retorts. These retorts were ar- 
ranged around a shaft in circles, which were 
placed above one another in tiers. Hot air from 
a fire or steam from hot water heated the retorts. 
The steam developed in the retort carried off the 
sweet scented ethereal oils and was precipitated 
with them into a receptacle (pictures in al-Di- 
masljkr, Nukhbat al-Dahr, text, p. 194; E. Wie- 
demann, in Diergart, op. citl). 

The important sugar industry, about which we 
possess fairly full information will be dealt with 
in the article sukkar (cf. E. A. von I.ipp- 
mann, Geschichte des Zuckers, Leipzig 1910; E. 
Wiedemann, Beitr. zur Gesch. d. Naturwissen- 
schaften, xli., lii., Iv.) and the glass industry 
under zadjaej. 
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On the manufacture of the usual inks, sym- 
pathetic and gold inks, of lacquers and solders, 
and of cements, a number of works exist which 
still await editing ; so far as I can ascertain, they 
contain purely practical rules. 

A very great part was played by the processes 
by which drugs, pearls, jewels, etc. were imitated. 
This was done to a very great extent as we know 
from al-Hiazini’s Mizan al-Hikma. Many of the 
processes given by the different authors are simply 
pure inventions. Of particular interest are the 
statements by al-Djawbari in his Kashf al-Asrar 
(cf. E. Wiedemann, op. cil..^ xxxiii. and Mitt. z. 
Gesch. d. Medizin d. Naiurwissenschaften., l9tOi 
ix. 386) and those in the handbooks prepared 
for the muhtasib. 

A proper history of JGimiya^ and an account 
of its place in Muslim culture will only be possible 
when we are much better acquainted with the 
works of its representatives than at present, and 
also have a better idea of the sciences connected 
with chemistry, pharmacy, knowledge of drugs, 
etc., mineralogy, etc. As to chemistry a start has 
to be made almost from the beginning, as has 
been done by J. Ruska and E. J. Holmyard. It 
is important that the processes described should 
be translated into modern technical terms as Darm- 
stadter endeavoured to do for the Latin Geber. 

Biblio gr ap hy \ I. Oriental Sources; 
al-Nadim, al-Fihrist., p. 351 sqq. (Berthelot has 
translated the passages referring to alchemy: 
La chimie^ etc., iii. 26 sqq ). ; al-I^warizmi, Ma- 
fatih ai-^Utum., ed. van Vloten; Basa'‘il Ikhioan 
aZ-ia/S, ed. Bombay, ii. 95, and the translation 
of the section on Mineralogy by F. Dieterici, 
Die Naturanschauung und Naturphilosophie der 
Araber^, p. 95 sqq. (to be used with caution); 
al-Mas^udi, Muru^ al- Dk ahnb.^ ed. Paris, viii. 
175 — 177; al-Dimashki, Nukhbat al-Dahr., ed. 
Mehren, text, p. 48 sqq ^ transl. p. 52 sqq.-., al- 
Kazwini, '■Adjtib al-Makhlukat., ed. Wustenfeld, 
i. 202, translation by J. Ruska, yahresber. der 
prov. Oberrealschule Heidelberg, 1895/1896; 
Salah al-Din al-.Safadi, commentary on the Ld- 
mlyat aHAdjam of al-Tughra’i, MS. Berlin, 
NO. 7660; al-Akfani, Irshdd al-Kdsid ila Asna 
' l-MakdsU, ed. Spreiqrer, Bibl. Ind., N®. 21, 
1849; Abu ’ 1 -Fazl, A^in-i Akbarl, ed. Bloch- 
mann, text and transl., Bibl. Ind.-, HadjdjI 
Khalifa, Kashf al-Zunun, ed. Fliigel, section 
on V/ffi al-Kimiy^, v. 270 sqq.-, Ibn Khaldun, 
al-Mukaddima, ed. Quatremere, Not. et Extr., 
xviii. 229 sqq., transl. de Slane, xxi., i. 249 sqq. 

Catalogues of the Libraries, especially that of 
the Berlin Library. The Sultanlya Library in 
Cairo is also said to be very rich. There are 
also the alchemical writings themselves so far 
as they have survived. The Latin translations of 
Arabic works on Kimiy^ are not here quoted 
(on them cf. M. Steinschneider, Die europdischen 
Ubersetzungen aus dem Arabischen bis Mitte 
des iq. Jahrkunderts in Sitzungsber. d. K. Akad. 
der Wissensch., Vienna, Philos.-hist. KL, cxiix., 
1904 and cli., 1905). 

II. Western Sources : 

C. Brockelmann, Gesch. der arab. Litteratur-, 
H. Kopp , Gesch. der Chemie, Braunschweig 
1843 — 1847; do., Beitr. zur Gesch. der Chemie, 
Braunschweig 1869—1875; do.. Die Chemie in 
Slterer und ntuerer Zeit, Heidelberg 1886, 2 


vols. ; F. Hoefer, Histoirt de la Chimie'^, Paris 
1867 — 1869, 2 vols.; M. Berthelot, La chiniie 
ail moyen-age, 3 vols,, Paris 1S93; E. O. von 
Lippmann, Entstehung und Ausbreitung der 
Alchemie, Berlin 1919 (in this work the material 
has been most carefully collected and utilised 
with the most accurate references to the lite- 
rature); H. E. Stapleton and R. F. Azo, Al- 
chemical Equipment in the Eleventh Century 
(contains “The Essence of the Art and Help for 
the Workers by one al-Kathi” with transl. and 
commentary) in Mem. of the Asiat. Soc. of 
Bengal, 1905, i. 47; E. Wiedemann, Beitrdge 
zur Geschichte der Naiurwissenschaften u. s. w., 
in Sitz.-ber. d. phys.-med. Soz. in Erlangen-, 
the following are specially important in this 
connection ; Beitr. z. Gesch. d. Chemie bei den 
Arabern (i.); Zur Gesch. d. Chemie (ii.) ; Aus- 
zuge aus arab. Encyklopaedien (v., p. 437); 
Einiges aus al-Gaubari (xxtii.); Zur Chemie bei 
den Arabern (xxiv.); Uber Stahl und Eisen bei 
den muslimischeet Volkern (xxv.); Zur Mine- 
ralogie im Islam (xxx.); Aus der arabischen 
Handels- und Warenlehre von Abu I-Fadl Ga'^- 
far Ibn ''AH al-Dimashki (xxxii.); Uber Verfdl- 
schungen von Drogen usw. nach Ibn Rassam 
und al-Nabardwi (xl.); Uber die bei den Arabern 
benutzten Drogen (xlix.); Uber Parfiims und 
Drogen bei den Arabern (Ivi.); Zur Geschichte 
der Alchemic (Ixiii.); do., Zur Alchemie bei den 
Arabern in Jcurn. f. prakt. Chemie [2], Ixxvi. 
65 and 105, 1907; do., Vber chemische Apparate 
in P. Diergart, Beitr. zur Gesch. der Chemie, 
p. 234, 1909; do., Vber das Goldmacken und 
die VerfUlschung der Perlen nach al~Djaubari, 
in Berichte zur Kenntnis des Orients, v. 77, 
Munich 1908; do., Zur Geschichte der Alchemie 
in Zeitschr. f. angezvandte Chemie, xxxiv. 522 
and 528; do., Uber arabische Parfiims in Arch, 
ftir Gesch. der A^at urwisscnsc haf ten und Technik, 

1913, vi. 418; Arch, fur Gesch. der Medizin, 

1914, viii. S3; J. Ruska, Salammoniacus, Nu- 

sddir und Salmiak, S. B. Akad. Heid., 1913, 
essay 5 ; do., Arabische Alchemisten, i., Chdlid 
Ibn Yazid Ibn Mu'-awiya, Heidelberger Akten 
der von Portheim Stiftung, 1 924, N®. 6, p. 
31^7.; ii. Dia’-far al-Sddiq der sechste Imam, 
ibid., 1924, N®. 10; review by E. O. von Lipp- 
raann, Chemiker Zeitung, N®. I and 3 ; R. Win- 
AeiWch, Arabische Alchemisten Zeitschr. f. angew. 
Chemie, 1925, xxxviii., p. 348 — 350; J. Ruska, 
al-Rdzi als Bahnbrecher einer neuen Chemie, 
D.L.Z., 1923, xliv., p. 115 — 125; do., Pro- 
bleme der Gabirforschung, in Isl., 1 924, xiv., 
p. 100 — 104; do., Vber das Schriftenverzeichnis 
des Gdbir ibn Hajjdn tend die Unechtheit einiger 
ihm zageschriebener Abhandlungon, Archiv fur 
Geschichte der Medizin, 1923, xv., p. 53 — ® 7 ) 
do.. Tabula Sinaragdina, in Heidelb. Akten 
der von Portheim-Stiftung, Heidelberg 1926 
(Ruska will shortly publish articles on the his- 
tory of sal-ammoniac and the Kitdb al-Asrar 
of al-Razi); E. J. Holmyard, Gdbir ibn Hayydn, 
Proc. of the Roy. Soc. of Medicine, 1923, xxvi., 
p. 40 — 57 j A critical examination of Ber- 

thelots Work zipon Aiabic Chemistry, Isis, vi. 
479 — 499; do., The present position of the 
Geber Problem, Science Progress, 1925, P- 4*5 
sqq.', do., Maslama al-Majriti and the Rut- 
batu 'l-Hakim, Isis, 1924, vi., p. 293 — 3 °S> 
do., Abu 'l-Kdsim Muhammad Ibn Ahmad 
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ai- L akJj Kiiab al-Mithtasab, etc., 1923, 

53 P-, text and transl. 57 p.; do., A Romance 
oj Chemistry, Journ. of the Society of Chemical 
Industp, xliv.; do., Chemistry in Islam, 

in Scientia, Milan, Nov. 1926, pp. 287 — 296; 
J. Ruska and E, Wiedemann, Seitrdge, Ixvii., 
Arabische alchemistische Decknamen, S.B.P.M.s' 
l924/>925i Ivi. sq.-, E. Darmstadter, Die 
Alchemic des Geber, Beilin 1922 (translation of 
works by the^ Latin Geber with notes important 
for the _Arabist) (E. Wiede.mann) 

KINALIZADE, Ar. Ibn al-Hinnft (cf. Z.D. 
M. G., xiv. 544 and Gibb, H.O.P., iii. igg note) 
a lurkish fa m ily of scholars and poets 
(cf. J. von Hammer, G. O. R., iii. 736), of which 
the following are the most important members; 

I. Ki.N’alIzade, 'Ala’ al-DIn 'Ali b. Amrullah, 
Ottoman jurist and author, was born in 916 
(lSto/i5n) in Sparta in the district of Hamld- 
eli [q. V.] in Anatolia, the son of the kads Em- 
rullah (Mehmed) who died in 967 (1559) and 
grandson of 'Abd al-Kadir Hamidl. He filled 
judgeships in the following towns ; Damascus , 
Cairo, Brussa, Adrianople, and from I^umada II, 
978 (Oct -Nov. 1570) in Constantinople, was ap- 
pointed Xadi- asker of Anatolia in Muharram 979 
(May-June 1571) and died on fith or 7ih Ramadan 
of the same year (Jan. 22/23, 1572) in Adrianople. 
His brother was the poet Muslim i, who was 
kadi at Rhodes and elsewhere and is said to have 
died in 944 (1537). Of 'All’s sons mention may 
be made of Mehmed Fehml Efendi, also 
distinguished as a poet, who died when only 
32 on 28‘h ShawwSl 1004 and Hasan Celebi 
(see below), the famous biographer of poets. 

Molls Ala’ al-Din 'All was a very industrious 
writer. He wrote glossaries and commentaries on 
a series of theological works. He became famous 
by his ethical work Akhlak-i ^Alfi written in 972 
(1564) for the Beylerbey of Syria, 'Alt Pasha, the 
original MS. of which is in the library of Raghib 
Pasha in Stambul (N». 966). This work (cf. Hadj- 
djl Khalifa, JCashf i. 203, N^. 280) was printed 
(^36 + 127 52 pp.) in Shawwal 1248 (Feb. 1833) 

at Bulak (cf. f. A., 1843, ii- 4°, N®. 68; Zenker, 
*3575 where ^alami is an error for ’^alS’i) and 
besides translated either in full or in parts ; cf. 
the MS. transl. of the Venetian dragoman Giovanni 
Medun in the Bonn University Library, N®. 47 
in J. Gildemeister, Katal., p. 114, thereon G. B. 
Toderini, Letteratura Turchesca, Venice 1787, i. 

95 as well as R. Peiper, Stimmen aus dem Mor- 
genlande, Hirschberg 1S50, i sqq., 403 sqq. and 
do., Das Capitel von der Freigebigkeit^ Breslau 
1848, esp. p. 75, 98, 128. MSS. of the Ethics of 
Molla 'All are numerous ; cf. Fliigel, Wiener Kat., 
ni. 304^7.; Pertsch, Berl. Turk. Hss , p. 168x7., 
where further details are given. 

Another work is his collection of letters {Miin- 
shPat, cf. Hadjdji Khalifa, Kashf, vi. 185) in the 
five sections of which, in a period in which style 
vvas decaying, he gives masterly specimens of the 
different kinds of literary composition. There are 
MSS. of this work in the British Museum (Rieu, 
Turk. MSS., p. 94), Vienna, Nat.-Bibl., N». 289 
(Fliigel, Katal., i. 266 xy.); Vienna, Konsular- 
Akad., N®. Ixxxiv. Krafft, Katal., 28 X7.). 

Bibliography. The fullest biography is in 
the MS. Tadhkira of his son Hasan Celebi; 
^Ata’l, Uhail-i ShakS’ik al-nu’^maniya,^. 164—168; 
'All, Kunh al-akhbdr (cf. J. v. Hammer, G.O.R., 


755^1 N®. 57); Pecewl, Taftkh, i. 458; Si- 
d^ill-i othtnatn, iii. 501 (with erroneous state- 
ments regarding the Kinallzade family)^ J. v. 
Hammer, G.O.D.^ ii. 341, iii. 131; do., G.O.R.^ 
iii. 73d (also contains mistakes regarding in- 
dividual KinMizade’s), iv. 603 (where the brother 
of Molla Air, Molla ^Abd al-Rahim KerSmi 


...... Pwerami 

Celebi, mentioned in Hadjdji Khalifa, Fedhlike, 

I. 7 sq. and died in 1000=1591, is wrongly 
given as the author of this or another collection 
of letters; cf. thereon, W. Pertsch, Berl. Turk. 
A^x., p. 47)^ on N®. 491); Brusali Mehmed 
Tahir, ‘■Othmanli miPelliferi, i. 400 (with exact 
list of writings); F. Wustenfeld, Die Geschichts- 
schreiber^ der Araber, N». 532, p. 248 sq. 

II. Kivalizade Hasan Celebi, an Ottoman 
biographer of poets. 

Hasan celebi was the son of the Molla 'All 
mentioned above and was born in Brussa in 953 
(began March 4, 1546), where his father was judge, 
.^t the age of twenty he became assistant {niu- 
lazitn^ to the famous Abu Su'ud [q. v.], in 975 
(1567/1568) professor, in 990 (1582/1583) “guar- 
dian” {sahn), i. e. Miiderris at the mosque of 
Mehmed the Conqueror (cf. J. von Hammer, G. 
O.R., y\\. 186), five years later professor at the 
Suleimanlya mosque, at which his father had once 
been first Muderris (cf. J. von Hammer, G.O.R., 
iii. 349). In the year 999 (1590/1591) he became 
Vadi of Aleppo, then of Cairo, Adrianople and 
Cairo again. In 1007 (1598/1599) he went as 
kadi to his native town of Brussa, then to Galli- 
poli, became kadi of Eiyub, and in Safar loil 
(July 1602) of Eski Zaghra. He died, the holder 
of an arpalik [q. v.] on Shawwal 12, 1012 (March 
I5i 1604) at Rosetta (Ra^Id) in Egypt. 

Hasan Celebi achieved fame by his comprehensive 
dictionary of poets in three sections {fast), Tadh- 
kirat al’^iParcP, a work which according to 
Hadjdji Khalifa’s view {Ka.dif, ii. 262, N». 2817) 
surpasses all previous works of the kind in the 
beauty of its language and the compactness of 
its matter. The tadhkira (finished in 944=1586 
and dedicated to the great Sa'd al-Din [cf. khodta 
efendi] gives biographical sketches of nearly six 
hundred poets w'ith specimens of their work. This 
most important work, of which many manuscripts 
exist, has not yet been printed. A definitive edition 
of this, the best and most comprehensive of all 
Ottoman anthologies, is urgently desirable. 

Bibliography. 'All, Kunh al-Akhbar (cf. 

J. V. Hammer, G.O.R., iii. 736, 756, N». 138); 
Hadjdji Khalifa, Fedhlike, i. 240; Sidiill i '■oth- 
manl, ii. 127; J. v. Hammer, G.O.D., i. 44; 

'<• 34>; ui- 13*; 60., G.O.R., iii. 736; ix. 243, 
*37; Gibb, H.O.P., pa.ssim, esp. iii. 199x7.; 
Brusali Mehmed Tahir, '■Othmdnll miPelliJleri, 
385; al-Muhibbi, TcPrikh Khuldsat al-Athar, 
Cairo 1284, ii. 29; F. Wustenfeld, Die Ge- 
schichtsschreiber der Araber, N®. 547, p. 254. 

(Franz Babinger) 

KINANA B. Khuzaima b. .Mudrika b. al-Yas 
B. Mudar is the name of a large Arab tribe 
which had its camping grounds at the beginning of 
Isla m in the territory round Mekka, extending from 
the TihSma in the South-west of the city, where 
they bordered on the lands occupied by the related 
tribe of Hudhail, to the North-east of the city 
where their grounds adjoined those occupied by 
their nearest relations the tribe of Asad of Khu- 
zaima. They were very numerous and their chief 
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mportance in the eyes of native genealogists lies 
in the fact that the Kuraish, and consequently the 
Prophet, derived their origin from this tribe. In 
view of this fact we have concerning them an 
abundance of notices of their subdivisions and of 
men of note who traced their descent from them. 
While later genealogists name as a rule only six 
large clans, Ibn al-Kalbt in the Dj amharat al-Nasab 
mentions the following fouiteen sons of Kinana: 
l) al-Nadr i.e. Kai.s who is considered the ancestor 
of Kuraish [q. v.]; 2) Nudair; 3) Malik; 4) Mil- 
kan (so this name is vocalised in the good MS. 
of the Djamhara^ white Kalkashandl insists on 
the pronunciation Malkan); 5) 'Amir; 6) 'Amr; 7) 
al-Harith; 8) 'Arwan (or 'Azwan); 9) Sa'd; 10) 
'Awf; ii) (^anm; 12) Makhiama and 13) Djar- 
wal. All these thirteen tribes are stated to be the 
offspring of Barra bint Murr, the sister of Tamlm 
b. Murr, for which reason they are brought into 
relationship with the large tribe of Tamim. The four- 
teenth son of Kinana named 'Abd Manat was a 
son of al-Dhafra^ bint Ham b. Bali of Kuda'a 
for which reason this clan is often reckoned as 
belonging to Kuda'a itself. The later genealogists 
as a rule only mention al-Nadr, Malik, Milkan, 
'Amir, 'Amr and 'Abd Manat of most of which 
they also enumerate subdivisions. No divisions of 
Milkan, 'Amr and 'Amir are mentioned except al- 
Kain as a branch of the last named, while al-Nadr 
as ancestor of Kuraish is dealt with in the article 
referring to Kuraish. Malik was divided into the 
clans Iha'laba b. al-Haritli b. Malik, with the 
subdivisions of Firas b. Ghanm b. Iha'laba, and 
Mukhdadj b. 'Amir b. Iha'laba, and Fukaim b. 
'Adi b. 'Amir. The 'Abd Manat were perhaps 
the most numerous and are split up into a 
number of clans: i) Ghifar; 2) Bakr with the 
subdivisions of Du^il and Laith; 3) Bal-HSrith; 
4) Mudli^, who were renowned as augurs; 5) 
Damra b. Bakr. 

It would be absurd to assume that these names 
mean actual sons or descendants of Kinana, but 
for the early period of Islam they are important as 
indicating the mutual relationship in which the 
various clans of Kinana considered themselves to 
be and were possibly entered in the Vt-wan created 
by 'Umar. As with all other Arab tribes the exact 
knowledge of affiliation of single persons very 
soon became doubtful and only the descendants of 
men who had played an important part in the 
rise of Islam could trace their descent with some 
degree of certainty. The clans of Kinana which 
in later times, i. e. in the sixth century of the 
Hidjra were settled in Upper Egypt near Ikhmim 
or in the Western Delta had no knowledge of their 
origin except that they claimed to be descended 
from the original stock and had immigrated into 
Egypt at various periods, the last immigration 
having been in the vizierate of TalaY b. Ruzzlk 
(549—556 A.H.). 

As close neighbours of the sacred territory, the 
tribe of Kinana played no unimportant part in the 
history of the city of Mekka in the time before 
Islam and the clansmen outside gave the final 
decision when the branch Kuraish wrested the 
rule of the city from the tribe of IQiuza'a, for it 
was their chief Ya'mar b. 'Awf b. Ka'b b. ‘Amir 
b. al-Laith b. Bakr b. 'Abd Manat who was chosen 
to give his final decision which was in favour of 
I^tmigh; and he received on account of his de- 
cision the nickname al-Shuddakh “the Crusher” 


\ because he crushed the dispute. Their attitude 
I towards the Prophet as a united tribe is not 
! recorded, but one of their clans the Banu Firas 
was among the chief supporters of '.\h at SrITrn. 
. The last time Tabari mentrons them in his Annals 
is in the year 230 A. It. when they where in part 
still encamped near Mekka, but were too weak 
to resist the depredations of other tribes who had 
become more powerful. At this time a large sec- 
tion had their camping grounds in the Hawran 
and near Sarkhad. Though not important as a 
tribe, the names of men of note as traditionists 
etc. are very numerous, too numerous to be men- 
tioned in detail. 

Bibliography. Ibn al-Kalbl, Djamharat 
al-Nasab.^ Brit. hlus. Add. 23297, fol. Iv; Nu- 
wairl, Nihayat al-Arab^ Cairo, ii. 350 sq.\ Kal- 
kashandt, Subh al-A^'sha.^ Cairo, i. 350 sq.\ Ibn 
Duraid, Kitab al-I.Aitikak^ ed. Wiistenfeld, p. 
105 — 108; Wiistenfeld, Tabellen N.\ Sam'ani, 
A'. al-Ansab.^ G. M. S., vol. xx., s. v. 

(F. Krenkow) 

KINDA, also called Kindat al-MulQk (the royal 
Kinda) was a South-Arabian tribe which, 
probably not numerous, was settled at the time 
preceding the rise of Islam in the country to the 
West of Hadramawt. The Arabian genealogists 
know their descent, but as usual with all South- 
Arabian tribes it is altogether imaginary. The line 
of descent is traced as follows: Thavvr (i. e. Kinda) 
b. 'Ufair b. 'Adi b. al-Haritlj b. Murra b. Udad 
b. Zaid b. Yasljdjub b. Zaid b. 'Arib b. Zaid b. 
Kahlan b. Saba'’. They appear not to be men- 
tioned in ancient South-Arabian inscriptions and 
are first mentioned in history in the fourth century of 
the Christian era. Hudjr b. 'Amr b. Mu'awiya b al- 
Harith al-Asghar b. Mu'awiya b. al-Harith al-Akbar 
b. Mu'awiya b. Kinda, called Akil ai-Murar, was a 
step-brother of the Himyarite ruler Hassan Tubba' 
and in accordance with the practice of the Him- 
yarite kings, his son 'Amr b. Hudjr was kept by 
Hassan Tubba' at his court as a page and at the 
same time hostage. When Hassan Tubba' made his 
expedition into the interior of Arabia and subdued 
the various tribes settled there, he appointed, upon 
his return to Yaman, his step-brother Hudjr ruler 
of the conquered tribes. Hassan Tubba' was killed 
at the instigation of his brother 'Amr, after an ex- 
pedition against Djadls, who resided in Yamama. 
The latter gave a sister of Hassan Tubba' in 
marriage to 'Amr b. Hudjr and when his father 
Hudjr had perished he succeeded him as ruler of 
the Arab tribes in Central Arabia; he was nick- 
named al-Maksur. 'Amr was succeeded by his 
son al-Harith who for a short time after the death 
of the Persian king Kubadb was made ruler of 
al-Hira but lost this possession upon the accession 
of Nu.sharwan. After his death the now practically 
independent kingdom of Central Arabia was divided 
among the sons of al-Harith, while his son Hudjr 
retained the rule over the tribe of Asad, Shurahbll 
became ruler of the tribes of Bakr, Hanzala, ‘Amr 
b. Tamim and the Rabab, while Salama ruled over 
Taghlib, al-Namir b. Kasit and Sa'd b. Zaid Manat 
and Ma'dI Karib had the tribes of Kais and Kinana 
under his authority. They immediately began to 
dispute one another’s authority which resulted in 
the first battle of Kulab in which practically all 
Arab tribes took part. This place Kulab is difficult 
to identify; it is said to have been between al- 
Basra and al-Kufa, seven days’ journey from Yamama. 
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After a fierce fight Shurahbil was killed but his 
adherents permitted his family to return in safety 
to Yaman. The final result however was that the 
authority of the various princes was very much 
reduced and the tribes regained their independence. 
Meanwhile Hudjr had not taken part in the quarrel 
and had ruled in tyrannical fashion over the tribe 
of Asad and the Byzantine annalists know of raids 
which Hudjr (Ogaros) and his brother Ma'dI Karib 
had made upon the Roman border about the end of 
the fifth century. Hudjr was treacherously murdered 
by the Asad. He had been absent from the tribe, 
and when they refused any longer to acknowledge 
his authority and pay the tribute, he marched 
against them with an army probably drawn from 
the tribes over which his other relations ruled. 
His camp was surprised by the Asad and he was 
killed while his son Imru ul-Kais managed to 
escape. This event practically ended the lordship 
of the Kinda kings over the Arab tribes and the 
years which followed were occupied by Imru ul- 
Kais in attempts to regain at least part of the 
heritage of his father. After many unsuccessful 
attempts he finally went to Constantinople to 
seek help and auxiliaries from the Greek emperor, 
in which he was disappointed; and according to 
legend he was actually poisoned by emissaries of 
the Emperor at Ankira. 

But it was not only this family which gained 
the tribe the name of the Royal Kinda, for we 
find until late into the Muslim period men of 
note who held prominent positions at court as 
nobles of great importance and they were also 
prominent in resisting the early missionaries of 
Islam. Kais b. Ma'dI Karib had been a man of 
eminence at the dawn of IslSm and poems by al- 
A'sha testify to his importance. His son al-Ash'ath 
became a convert to Jsl.am but apostasized; he 
was defeated by the army sent by Abu Bakr, made 
a prisoner and pardoned. His descendants were 
holding important posts during the rule of the 
Umaiyads. Among other prominent men may be 
mentioned the fahse prophet al-Mukanna' [q. v.] 
and the Kadi Shuraih [q. v.]. Other persons were 
named al-Kindi because they were clients (maivld) 
of the tribe as e.g. the philosopher Ya'kub b. 
Ishak al-Kindi [q. v.]. A district in Syria and also 
a quarter of the city of Basra was named after 
this tribe and it is stated that the poet Abu Nuwas 
was born in the Kinda quarter of Basra. 

Among the branches of Kinda are mentioned 
the clans of Sakun b. Ashras and al-Sakasik, 
from the former were descended the Tudjib who 
were among the earliest settlers in Egypt and 
were principally concerned in the revolt against 
the caliph 'Uthman, one of their clan being actually 
named as the murderer of the Caliph. The clan 
of Tudjib later attained great influence in Spain 
and the Banii .Sumadih in Almeria, the Banu Dhu 
’ 1 -Nun in Malaga and the Banu ’ 1 -Aftas in Badajoz 
each in their turn exercised in these districts 
royal authority till they fell before the power of 
the Almoravids. 

Bib Ho gr ap hy. al-Kalkashandl, Subh al- 
i. 328 ; Nuwairi, Nihayat al-Arab, ii. 331 ; 
Ibn Kutaiba, Kitdh al-Ma^drif, Cairo I 300 i P- 
212; ibu Khaldan. ’’Ibar, ii. 274 — 277; Kitdb al- 
Aghant, xi. 63 — 66; Diwan of ‘Abid, ed. l.yall. 
Introduction; Mufaddaliydt^ ed. Eyall, passim; 
Wiistenfeld, Register and Tabellen. 

(F. Krenkow) 


ai.-KINDI, Abu Yusuf Ya'kub b. Ishak, an 
Arab philosopher, called the failasuf al- 
^Arab on account of his South Arabian descent, 
was born probably in the middle of the ninth 
century A. D. in Kufa, where his father was governor, 
and educated in Basra and Baghdad, then the 
great centres of education. He served in various 
capacities at the 'Abbasid court, especially under 
Ma^mun and MuTasim, as translator or editor of 
Greek philosophical works, as tutor to a son of 
Muhasim, as astrologer, etc. Devoted to the MuTazili 
theology of the court, he was affected by the 
restoration under Mutavvakkil and his library was 
confiscated for a time. He was still alive in 870, 
when he thought he could foretell a duration of 
about 450 years to the ‘’AbbiSsid empire then 
threatened by the Karmatians and a conjunction 
of stars. 

Al-Kindl had acquired with tolerable under- 
standing a knowledge of the so-called “ancient”, 
i. e. mainly Greek learning, as far as it was acces- 
sible to him ; and all his life he furthered its 
dissemination in Islam by an industrious literary 
activity. In the tenth century we find everywhere, 
especially in mathematics and natural philosophy, 
the traces of his activities. Of his works very 
little has survived in Arabic, but more in Latin 
translations, including some by Gerhard of Cremona. 
Enough survives with some quotations and bio- 
graphical and bibliographical teferences to enable 
us to estimate his position in science and philosophy. 

Eclectic in the sense of the later Hellenism, he 
regarded the Neo-Pythagorean mathematics as the 
basis of all sciences and endeavoured in Neo- 
Platonic fashion to combine the views of Plato 
and Aristotle. He was fond of applying mathe- 
matics not only in phycics, but also in medicine, 
e. g. in the theory of composite medicines. He ex- 
plained the effect of these medicines from the 
geometrical proportions of the mixture of physical 
qualities, warm, cold, dry or moist. He was there- 
fore still regarded by Cardan, a philosopher of 
the Renaissance, as one of the twelve subtlest 
minds. 

Al-Kindi was celebrated in the Middle Ages as 
an astrologer; he was numbered among the 
nine judiccs of astrology, but he dealt not only 
with what we would call astrological fantasies 
but with exact astronomical measurements and 
calculations. 

As regards alchemy, much studied in his time, 
which w'as defended against him by the physician 
Kazi, our philosopher adopted a rather sceptical 
attitude. Gold and silver, he thought, could only 
be attained from mines, where nature has brought 
them into being, and not made by human skill. 

Al-Kindr dealt vety fully with optics. His 
principal work, which was much used in the east 
and west, next to the work of his greater succes- 
sor, Ibn al-Haitham, is based mainly on the Optics 
of Euclid in Theon’s recension. In it he dealt 
with (i) the passage of light in straight lines, 
(2) the direct process of vision, (3) the process 
of vision by a looking-glass and (4) the influence 
of distances and angle of vision on sight along 
with optical delusions. According to him light 
takes no time to travel and vi.sion takes place 
through a bundle of rays which, sent out from 
the eye expanding in the form of a cone, em- 
brace the object. While the other four senses 
receive impressions from things, the sense of sight 
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grasps its object in an active and instantaneous 
manner. 

We also possess by him, like his principal 
works only in a Latin translation, a little work 
on the cause of the blue colour of the 
sky, in which it is explained that this colour is 
not really special to the heavens, but arises from 
the mixture of the darkness of the sky with the 
light of the atoms of dust, vapour, etc. in the air 
illuminated by the light of the sun. A work on 
ebb and flow, also preserved in Latin, is re- 
markable because the author tested experimentally 
the principles of the theory, an erroneous one, 
however. 

Primarily a natural philosopher, al-Kindi also 
discussed the doctrine of the soul and of 
the intelligence (voffs). According to him the 
world as a whole is the work of an externally active 
cause, the divine intelligence, whose activity is 
transmitted in many ways from above to the world. 
Between God and the world of bodies is the world 
of soul , which created the world of heavenly 
spheres. The human soul is an emanation from 
this world-soul. In so far as the human soul is 
combined with the body, it is dependent on the 
influence of heavenly bodies, but in its spiritual 
origin and being it is free. For only in the world 
of intelligence vaSf) is there freedom and 

immortality. If then we wish to attain the highest, 
we must turn to the eternal possessions of the 
intelligence, the fear of God, knowledge and good 
works. 

In al-Kindi’s treatise InieUectu, edited by 
Nagy, we meet for the first time the doctrine of 
^akl in a form that is significant of the whole 
course of Neo-Platonic-Aristotelian philosophy in 
Islam. Following Alexander of Aphrodisias {De 
Anima^ ii.) a fourfold intellectus is distinguished : 
(l) which is always in actu ; (2) which is in 
fotentia in the soul; (3) which is realised in the 
soul by the first (1) (so far corresponding to the 
threefold vov^ of Alex. Aphr. : v?.tK6^y 

e^/xTifTO?) and (4) an intellectus demonstrativus. 
According to a suggestion of P. Duhem’s (Ze 
Systems du Monde^ Paris 1916, iv., p. 405) by 
the latter is meant the anima sensitiva^ about 
which Alex. Aphr. speaks in this context, but 
which he did not call nor could have called 
it so. Al-Kindi seems to me to mean by his fourth 
^akl the effective participation of the third, just as 
Aristotle distinguishes between the possession of 
acquired virtue and its practice, acquired know- 
ledge and mental activity. The fourth would there- 
fore have to be distinguished from the first '^akl 
in later Arab terminology as '^akl bi 'l-fiSl from 
"■akl fa^^dl. 

Bibliography. G. Flugel, Al Kindi., ge- 
nannt der Philosoph der Araber {Abh, f. d. K. 
d. dZ, i. 2), Leipzig 1857; O. Loth, Al Kindi 
als Astrolog [Morgenl. Borsch.., Festschr. f. 
Fleischer')., I.eipzig 1875, p. 263 A. Nagy, 
Die philosophischen Abhandlungen des yd^qub 
ben Ishaq al-Kindi, Beitr. 2. Gesch. d. Philos, 
d. M. A., 11/5, Munster 1897; T. J. de Boer, 
Zu Kindi und seiner Schule, Arch. f. Gesch. d. 
P/if/er., 1900, xiii., p. 153 sqq.\ do., Geschichte 
der Philosophic im Islam, Stuttgart 1901, p. 
90 sqq. (Engl, transl., p. 97 sqq.)-, do., Kindi 
■wider die Trinitdt {Orient. Stud., Festschr. f. 
Noldeke), Giessen 1906, p. 279 sqq.-, H. Suter, 
Die Mathematiker und Astronomen der Araber, 


Abh. 2. Gesch. d. math. IViss., x., Leipzig 1900; 
Al-Kindi, Tideus und Pseudo-Euklid, d/ ei optische 
JVerke, ed. by A. A. Bjornbo and S. VogI, Abh. 
z. Gesch. d. m. IV., xxvi 3, Leipzig and Berl. 
1912; E. Wiedemann, Bcitriige zur Geschichte 
der Natur-wissenschaften, reprinted from Sitz. 
Ber. d. Phys.-Med. Soz. Erl, 1904, xxxvi., p. 
347 sqq. (Alchemy); xlii. 1910, p. 294 sqq. 
(Astronomy); xliv., 1912, p. 3$ sqq. (Ebb and 
Flow); do., t'ber einen astrologischen Traktai 
Zion Al-Kindi, Arch. f. d. Gesch. d. Natur-aiiss. 
u. d. Technik, Leipzig 1912, iii., p. 224^77.; 
do , Anschauungen von muslimischen Gelehrten 
iiber die blaue Farbe des Himmels {Arb. aus den 
Gebieten der Physik u. s. -0., y. Elster u. H. Geitel 
gewidmet), Braunschweig 1915, p. 1 18 sqq. 

(Tj. DE Boer) 

al-KINDI, Abu 'Omar Muhammad b. Yusuf, 
an Arab historian of Egypt, was born on 
loth Dhu ’ 1 -Hidjdja 283 (Jan. 17, 897) at some 
place not exactly known in Egypt and belonged 
to the Tudjib, a clan of the Kinda, who had come 
into Egypt with 'Amr b. al-'As. He studied Tra- 
dition under Ibn Kudaid (d. 312 = 924) and al- 
Nasa’i (d. 302 = 914; q. v.); towards the end of 
his life he is said to have himself been a teacher 
of Hadith. But his main interest was in the history 
and traditions of his native land. He seems to have 
spent all his life in al-Fustat, where he died on 
3rd Ramadan 350 (Oct. 15, 961). 

His two principal works are the history of the 
governors of Egypt {Tasmiyat Wul'at Mis.r or 
simply Umar'd^ Mis.r) and the history of the judges 
of the country {al-KudS'). The former deals with 
the governors {umard^ al-s.aldh) and includes the 
chiefs of police appointed by them {zvall or sahib 
al-shurta or al-harb), but excludes other higher 
officials; these bare lists are only occasionally in- 
terrupted by brief notes on the domestic and 
foreign policy of the country. The author brings 
the history of Egypt down to the death of al- 
Ikhshld in 335 (946); an unknown author con- 
tinued it till the coming of the Fatimids in 362 
(972). Sections of the book were first published 
by K. Tallquist in Ibn Sa'id’s Kitdb al-Mughrib, 
Leiden 1899 and by N. A. Kbnig in The History 
of the Governors of Egypt, New York 1908. As 
a supplement to his first work al-Kindl wrote the 
history of the judges of Egypt down to the ap- 
pointment of Bakkar in 861 (246). Here in con- 
nection with the lives of the judges he not in- 
frequently gives us important legal decisions laid 
down by them and thus gives us valuable data 
for the history of Muslim law. Al-Kindl seems to 
have brought the w'ork down to his own time in 
a second edition, but this has not survived. In- 
stead of the latter we have two continuations, 
one by Ahmad b. 'Abd al-Rahman b. Burd to 
the year 366 (977) and an anonymous one for 
the years 347 — 424 (959 — 1033), the beginning 
of which therefore covers part of the ground of 
the original versions; both are bare chronological 
lists. This work has been edited by R. Gottheil, 
The History of the Egyptian Qadis, Paris 1908. 
Both works have been brilliantly edited by Rhuvon 
Guest, The Governors and fudges of Egypt or 
Kitdb el-Umard {el-Wuldh) -wa- Kitdb el-Quddh of 
el-Kindi together -with an appendix derived mostly 
from Raf^ eHlsr by Ibn Hajar, G. M. S., xix., 
Leiden 1912. 

Of other works by al-Kindl we know mainly 
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from quotations in al-MaIjrIzi’s al-Khitat and in Ibn 
Dukmak, Kitab al-D^twd al-Gharbi or al-At^nad 
al-Ghtcrabff ( 9 J, a K. al-Khandak 7 va 'l-Tardivth 
(on the fight for the trench made by Ibn al- 
Zubair’s governor Ibn Diahdam for the defence of 
al-Fustat), a K. al~Khitat^ a K. Akhbdr Afasd/id 
Ahl al-Rdya al-A’^zam and a K. al-Afawali. A 
Sirai a/Sari b. al-Hakam is only mentioned by 
al-Makrlzi. Yakut in the Irshad al-Artb^ ii. 156 
quotes a history by al-Kindi beginning in 280 
(894) and Ibn Dukmak (iv. 18, 3) gives him as a 
source for an event of the year 290 (903). Al- 
SuyuH wrongly ascribes to him the short Kitab 
Fadifil Misr^ which his son 'Omar composed for 
the Ikhshidid Kafur (355 — 357 = 966 — 968). It 
has been edited by J. Oestrup QUmar b. Mu- 
hammad al-Kmdis Feskrivclse af Agypten^ udgivet 
og over sat) in the Bulletin de I'Aiademie Royale 
de Danemark^ Copenhagen 1896, N^. 4. But al- 
Kindl himself did write a larger work with the 
same title which the son quotes several times, 
according to Nallino, Opus Astron. al-Battani^ 

ii- 325- 

Bibliography, in the article; short bio- 
graphies of al-Kindl are only given in the still 
unpublished al-AIukajfa of al-Makrizl and the 
Ta^rikh al-Islam of al-Dhahabi. 

(C. Brockelmann) 

al-KINDI, 'Abd al-Masih b. Ishak, the ficti- 
tious name of the author of a celebrated 
Arabic apologia for Christianity, the 
Risalat ila ^Abdallah b. IsmaHl al-Ha^iml, Pro- 
fessing (ed. 1880, p. 47; cf. p. 2) to be a con- 
tempory account of a controversy held about the 
year 204 (819) before the Caliph al-Ma’mun on 
the relative values of Islam and Christianity, it 
contains theological statements and a terminology 
probably posterior to the year 300 (912), for 
example in particular the allusion to the refutation 
by Tabari (d. 310 = 923) of the thesis of the 
Hanball Barbaharl (d. 329 = 940) on the inscription 
of the name of the Prophet Muhammad on the 
base of the throne of God. The adaptation to 
Christian theology of the ideas of the Islamic 
Kalam as in the distinction between sifdt dhdt 
and sifat yf'/, would make one try to identify 
this “Kindi” with some Jacobite author with pre- 
Averroan tendencies, for example with the celebrated 
Yahya b. 'Adi (d. 364 = 974). The text was used 
and its author quoted, by al-BirunI, under his 
assumed name of a Nestorian Kindite, “son of 
Isaac”, addressing to a Hashimite “son of Isma'il.” 

This apologia, often aggressive in tone, is a 
very remarkable document. It contains the first 
known outline of a critical history of the gradual 
formation of the present text of the Kurban. The 
Arabic original, written in Syriac characters (Kar- 
sljuni MSS.; Paris, Catal. Zotenberg., p. 204, 205; 
Gotha, Cat. Holier., p. 160) was analysed, then 
translated into Latin about the year 1141 by Peter 
of Toledo (MSS. Lat., Paris, N®. 3393 , 3 ^ 49 , 
publ. in Bibliander, Alcoranus., 1543 , * — 20) 
and resurrected in the xixdi century by Sir 
William Muir. 

Bibliography-. Dionysius Carthusianus 
(t 1471), In Alchoran. Lib. V, Cologne 1533 , 
Il/i. 70, 255, etc.; W. Muir, The Apology of 
al-Kindy., London 1882, 59277.; P. Casanova, 
Mohammad et la Fin du Monde., Paris 1913, p. 
110 — 122; Khashif al-Ghita fShi'i). al-Din wa 
'l-Islam., 1331, was first 


printed by Ant. Tien in 1880 (London, pr. 
Gilbert O. Riwington, Turkish Mission Aid So- 
ciety, 166 p.). (L. Massignon) 

KINKIWAR, Kankiwar, Kangavar, a little 
district with a town of the same name 
and about 30 villages between Haraadan and Karmi- 
stn. The town has about 2,500 inhabitants; in its 
vicinity is a famous castle, Kasr al-Lusus or Kasr 
Duzdan, the “robber castle”; it is said to take 
its name from the fact that several animals were stolen 
from the Muslims at the conquest; Tab. i. 2649. 

Bibliography. B.G.A.. i. 195; ii. 256; 
iii. 393 ; Barbier de Meynard, Diet, de la Perse., 
p. 450 — 451; Le Strange, Lands, p. 188 sq.-, 
Flaudin, Voyage, i. 408 sqq. (J. Ruska) 
KINNASRIN, a town in North Syria at 
the point where the Nahr Kuwaik enters the 
swampy lake of il-Matkh. In ancient times it was 
called XaehKie, Chains ad Belum and lay tn leehoploie 
’Apa( 9 iav (Diodorus, Bibl., xxxiii. 4a) ; perhaps it 
is to it that the note in Stephen of Byzantium 
refers, according to which a town named Chalkis 
was founded by the Arab In the late 

classical period a part of the Syro-Arabian limes 
was called to hl/eiTov XahielSoe (Malalas, p. 296, 5). 
In this region the Arabs very early immigrated 
into Byzantine territory; at al-Iiiyar (the later 
Ifiydr bani 'I-Kilkcl) in the district of Kinnasrin 
in 554 A.D. the GhassSnid al-Harith won a decisive 
victory over the Lakhmid al-Mundhir of al-Hira 
(Ndldeke, S. B. Ak. Berlin, 1887, p. 18; ac- 
cording to Herzfeld, fahrbuch d. Preuss. Kunst- 
sammlungen. 1921, xlii. 123, al-Hiyar is the modern 
Kasr ibn Wardan). The Syriac name Kenneghrin 
(not to be confused with the monastery of Ken- 
neshre on the Euphrates also written Kenneghrln; 
cf. G. Hoffmann, Auszuge aus syr. Akt.pers.Afdrt., 
p. 161 sq.) occurs several times in Syriac texts 
befoie the Arab period (Wright, Catal. Syr. MSS. 
Brit. A/us., ii. 537 '>, 707k; Severus of Antioch, 
Epist., 37, p. 1 17 ed., p. 104 transl. Brooks); 
also in the Talmud (.Babyl. Talm., iii. 3 ®®, 
Goldschmidt; Province of Kannighraiya). In the 
last struggle between the Byzantines and Sassanians, 
the town was taken in 573 A. D. (Michael the 
Syrian, ii. 312) and in 608/609 A.D. by the Persians. 
At that time Arab tribes were already dwelling 
round Kinnasrin, Halab, Manbidj and Balis (Well- 
hausen, Skizzen u. Vorarbeiten, vi. 67 ; Lammens 
in M.F.O.B., i. 52). In 637 Abu 'Ubaida took the 
town (al-Bal 5 dhurI, Futiih, p. 137, 139, 144 sqq.). 
It then became the capital of an administrative 
district (al-Baladhurl, op. cit., p. 164, 189 sql). 

The Caliph Yazid I in his reforms in the ad- 
ministration of Syria added to the four military 
provinces already in existence (adjndd) Filastin, 
al-Urdunn, Dimashk and Hims, a fifth the djund 
of Kinnasrin, which he separated from the djund 
of Hims (Baladhuri, p. 132; following him YalcOt, 
Mu’-fyam, iii. 742. Lammens, Le Calif at de Yazid 
Ler in M.F. O.B., vii. [1914 — 1921], p. 446 sq.). 
Besides its capital, it included Halab, Anjakiya 
and Manbidj. After the time of Harun al-RashId, 
in which the 'Awasim were again separated from 
the djund of Kinnasrin (in 170/786), the districts 
of Kinnasrin, Halab, Ma'arrat al-Nu'man, Ma'arrat 
Masrln and Sarmln (Le Strange, Palestine, p. 36) 
belonged to it. Various changes in the frontier 
seem to have been made later. Thus Ibn Khur- 
dadhbih {^B. G.A., vi. 75; c. 850 a.d.) in addition 
to the places mentioned and Hiyar Bani ’ 1 -Ka‘ka' 
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and Martakhwan also includes the towns of JJuIuk al’Durr al-viuntalih<^il' Ji Ta^nkh Ilalab^ in 

and Ra'^ban in the north, which, accoiding to Kremer, DenhscJir. Akad. Zf'/tv/, 1852, 

other authors, belonged to the ‘’Awasim, and al- p. 34* Gaudefioy-Uemombyne^, La Syrie a 

Makdisi includes in our district the places of V epoque dcs Mameloiiks^ i’aris 1923, p. 30 and 

Antakiya, Balls, Sumaisat, the two Ma'arra, Man- p. 82 sqq. (from al-Kalka^andi, Subh aldA'^sha 

bidj, Baiyas, al-Tina, Kinnasrin and al-Suwaidiya fi Kitdbat aid InsJia^)\ Michael Syrus, ed. Chabot, 

i^B.G.A.^ iii. 545 the list given in iii. 154 sq. passim (cf. Table gencraU^ p. 6i-’); I n- 

which is the only one noticed by Le Strange, p. scriptions of Tall Nabi Ts: Littmann, 

39 and Gildemeister in Z.D.P. F., vii. 147 is American Archaeol. Exped. to Sytia^ part iv. 

very defective). On the other hand al-Khunasira (Semitic Inscription's, 1905), p. 190’ van Ber- 

and Kafartab are, probably rightly, included in chem in Beitragc zur Assyriol.^ vii. 1913, p. 

Hims (in spite of Le Strange, p. 40) although 34 sq. (E. Honigmann) 

the former in Istakhri's time belonged to the KINTAR (from the Latin centenarius, cf. 
province i^anial') of Kinnasrin (M. Hartmann in German Zentner and English hundredweight), an 
Z.D.P. K., xxii. 146). Kinnasrin, which seems avoirdupois weight in the ancient Arab 
in ancient times to have far surpassed Beioia in weight system mentioned as early as Kur’an iii. 
importance, later became more and more over- 12, 68. Out of the wealth of tradition regarding the 
shadowed by Halab \ the Arab geographers are amount of this weight, we may select as the most 
practically unanimous in saying that it had formerly usual and the one in keeping with its literal 
been a strongly fortified and flourishing town but in meaning, the equation i kintdr ■=z 100 ratj.^ which 
their day was already quite ruined, depopulated however, is very indefinite. The term kintar is, 
and had sunk to be a mere village. According to following its use in the Kurban, chiefly applied 
Yakut the inhabitants had left the town on the ap- to a considerable sum in gold coins (usually 
proach of the Byzantines (351/962); some fled across 10,000 dinars = 85 lbs.). 

the Frat, the remainder were settled by Saif al-Dawla On other weights (yuask and kurr) see KAFiZ. 
in Halab. When in 355 (966) Nicephoros Phocas //^'t The authorities mentioned in 

advanced on Halab, the Hamdanid letired to Kin- the article HABBA, especially Sauvaire, Matiriaux.^ 
nasrm but, when he could not make a stand there, in J.A.^ 1884, iv. 261. (E. v. Zambaur) 

he destroyed the town. It was again populated KIOSK. [See KOSHK.] 

under the Emperor Basil II, burned again in 389 KIPCAK, a Turkish people; usually also 

(998), Rebuilt by the Banu ’ 1 -Busais of the tiibe written KipcaV or Kifcalc, the forms KhiRakh and 
of Tanul^, it was laid waste again by the Khifshakh are also found. In later popular and 
Byzantines (422 = 1030) and once more de- learned etymologies (first in Rashid al-Dln, Djanii^ 
stroyed by Tadj al-Uawla lutush, after the aLTawitfikk-, — Trud 2 Yost. Old. Arkk. 

Sel^uk Sulaimau b. Kutulmish had restored and Obshc.y vii. 2'K. later in Abu d-GhazI, ed. Desmaisons, 
rebuilt it. Henceforth Kinnasrin was uninhabited, p. 19) kipcak is connected with kobuk or kob% and 
In the Crusading period it was several times used explained as a “hollow tiee trunk”; at the same 
as a depot for military stores (Rohricht, Gesck. time a legend is told of the birth of a boy from a 
des Konigreiches yernsalem.^ p. 131, 139, 140). hollow trunk; the boy is said to have been adopted 
It never seems to have fallen into the hands of by Oghuz Khan (cf, ghuzz, ii. p. 168) and to 
the Franks, who wrote the name Canestnne (Wil- have been given a separate teiritory as a fief, 
liam of Tyre, xiv. 7). In Yakut’s time there was GardizI (text in W. Barthold, Otcet v poHzdkH v 
only a khan for caravans and the Sultan’s tax- Srednytiyti Aziyit^ p. 82) mentions the Kipcak 
collectors there. along with the Imak as a division of the Kimak 

The modern Kinnasrin, also called Eski Halab who lived on the Irtish, although the earlier 
by the Turks, still has great ruins of the ancient anonymous author of the Hudud alLAlam (f. 19®) 
walls and those of a citadel on an eminence to say that the Kipcak had separated from the Kimak 
the north east. A chain of hills in the north of and dwelled to the north of the Pecenegs. Ibn 
the town is crowned by the sanctuary of NabI IQiordadhbih (ed. de Goeje, p. 31, 9) and, following 
Is in which fragments of Kufic inscriptions of the him, Ibn al-Fakih (ed. de Goeje, p. 329, 3) mention 
xiph century a. d. have been found. the Kipcak along with the Kimak as a separate 

Bibliography. Istakhri in B.G.A,^ i. 61; people. Mahmud Kash ghari (i. 273) describes the 
Ibn Hawkal in B. G ii. 118; al-Makdisi in \imak (sic) on the Irti^ as a subdivision of the 
B.G.A.., iii. 56, 156; al-Idrisi, ed. Gildemeister Kipcak not of the Kimak. In another passage 
in Z. D. P. K., viii., 142; Ibn Djubair, ed, of the same work (iii. 22) we are told that the 
Wright, p. 255; Yakut, ed. Wusten- Yimak are a Turkish tribe {d;U al~turk\ the 

feld, iv. 184; Abu ’ 1 -Fida^, ed. Reinaud-de Slane, same “as we call Kipcak” {wa-hum al-ki/^'akiyalu 
p. 26^ '^ Annales MusUmiciy ed. Reiske, i. 226; ^indana)\ the Kipcak themselves thought they were 
al- Tabari, ed. de Goeje, Indices; a separate branch {jhumma atrak kifdpak ycdud- 
al-Bala^uri, loc. cit. and passim; Mas'udl, duna anfusahun kizb^n akhara). The Kimak men- 
Muriidj.^ V. 472; vi. 84; Vahya b. Sa'^ld al- tioned by MukaddasI (p. 274, 3) at Sawran must 
An^aki, ed. Krackovskij and Vasiliev in Patrol, have been Kip£ak. In connection with\he advance 
Orient..^ xviii., 1924, p. 805 ; ed. Rosen, Zapiski of the Kipcak from north to south is the appearance 
Akad. Nauk..^ xliv., p. 51, i = p, 56 ot (first in the xith century in the Diwan of Nasir-i 
cf- p. 252 and 260; Khalil ^usraw; cf. Browne, Lit. Hist, of Persia., i. 227) 
al-Zahin, Zubda., ed. Ravaisse, p. 45, 119; Le of the name Das±tA Kipcak for Mafazat al-Qhim, 
btrange, Palestine under the Moslems., p. 486 cf. above, ii. 168. The Kipcak (Khifcak) are al- 
j^.;Caetani detV Islam^ iii. 790 (cf. also ready mentioned by Baihaki (ed. Morley, p* 

t“t P* 46); Kamal al-Din by neighbours of ^warizm. ’ According to Mahmud 

J. J. Muller, Historia Merdasidarum^Bonu 1829, Kashgharl (ii. 253 and iii. 23) the dialect of the 
p- 14? 29, 43, 54, g^ • Ibn al-^ihna, Kipcak had the same phonetic peculiarities as the 
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dialect of the Ghuzz (and at the present day the 
dialect of the Kazak) : ^ for y at the beginning 
of a word. That the term Dasht-i Kipcak was 
also extended to South Russia is shown by the 
evidence of Hamd Allah KazwinI {Nuzhat al-Kulub^ 
ed. Le Strange, p. 21 and 23S), that Dasht-i 
Kipcak is the same as Dasht-i l^azar; the same 
people were of course called Polowtzl by the Rus- 
sians and “Comani” by western Europeans; the 
name Kipcak was later transferred to the Mongol 
empire of the Golden Horde. According to J. 
Marquart {Ostt'urkische Dialektstudien^ p. 102) the 
Kipcak appear in history for the first time in 514 
(1120/1121) in Ibn al-Athtr (x. 399) as allies of 
the Georgians; according to Marquart (ibid., p. 
136) the kingdom of the Kipcak was founded 
by people who emigrated from Manchuria in con- 
nection with the rise of the Cure (Chinese Kin 
dynasty); cf. thereon P. Pelliot in J.A.^ ser. 11, 
XV. 125 sqq. The Kipcak in South Russia were 
exposed not only to the influence of Islam but 
also to that of Christianity; a prince of the Kip- 
cak (Chinese Kin-c’a) in the time of the Mongol 
invasion (the same piince is mentioned in Russian 
annals) was called George (Russ. Vuriy, hence 
Chinese Yu-li-ghi, in Bretschneider, Med. Res.., ii. 
297 sq. and Pelliot, op. cit.., p. 150). Ibn Battuta 
mentions Christian Kipcak at Kerc; the so-called 
“Codex Comanicus” must be regarded as a memorial 
of the spread of Christianity among the Kipcak. 

The Kipcak are no longer mentioned after the 
Mongol period; like many other early names of 
peoples (Karluk, Uighur, Naiman etc.) the name 
Kipiak is found as the name of a family among 
the Ozbeg and Kazak. The Kipcalt are particularly 
associated with Farghana in the modern history 
of Central Asia, cf. the article khokand. 

Bibliography. Especially J. Marquart, Ost- 
europdische und ostasiatische Slreifziige., Leipzig 
1903; do., Ostliirkische Dialektstudien, Berlin 
1914. — On the Codex Comanicus cf. the bi- 
bliographical references in Pelliot, y.A.^ ser. 11, 
XV. 127. (W. Barthold) 

KIRA^A, the method of recitation, punctuation 
and vocalisation of the text of the Kur’an. al-SuyutI 
has classified according to Ibn al-Djazarl the various 
readings of the Kurban into three series : 

I. The Kira^a accepted authentically, which pos- 
sess the idi>/id~ al-sahdba and the tawdtur, that 
is the seven canonical readings of the 'Othmanic 
text, attributed to Abu “^Amr b. al-‘^Ala, Hamza, 
^Asim, Ibn 'Amir, Ibn Kathir, Nafi' and al- 
Kisa’l, which Ibn Mudjahid published (d. 324/936), 
cf. kor’an, § 18. To these are sometimes 

added Ya'kub, Khalaf, Abu 'Cbaid, in order to 
arrive at the figure ten. 2. The Ki?d^a sha dhdh a., 
which are authentic, but have only idjm^ without 
tawdtur ; they are the mashaf of Ibn Mas'ud and 
Ubaiy; it is forbidden since the condemnation of 
Ibn Shanabudh in 323 (935) to make use of them. 
3. The Kira‘a shd dhdh a which are pure innovations, 
grammatical corrections proposed by critics such 
as Khalaf, Abu 'Ubaid and Ibn Sa'dan, exercising 
the right of ikhtiydr., an anti-traditional claim con- 
demned from 322 (934) onwards (Kita’a of Ibn 
Muksim al-'Attar condemned). 

Bibliography. Noldeke, Geschichte des 
Qorans, passim; SuyutI, Itkdn^ Cairo 1278, i, 
96; ‘Abd al-Masih al-Kindl, Risdla, p. 79 — 83; 
Yakut, Irshad., ed. Margoliouth, vi. 300/301. 
499/500. (L. Massignon) 


KIRAN (a.) is defined by the Mafdtih aldUlTim, 
p. 232 (cf. also E. Wiedemann, Beitrdge., (jber die As- 
tronomie nach den Mafdtih aid (Slum in Sitzungsber. 
der physikal. med. Soc. Erl.., xlvii., 1915, p. 238) 
as the conjunction of Saturn and Jupiter if the 
word is used without any qualification, but if the 
kiran of two other planets is meant it is defined by 
giving the names of the two planets concerned. In 
the Kitdb Tafhim lidawd^il and more particularly 
in Chap. ii. of the last book of the Kdnun al- 
Mas'^udl., treating of the kirdndt of the upper 
planets, al-BiiunI, whom we here learn to be a 
convinced astrologer, deals very fully with this 
conjunction; according to him Saturn, being 
nearest the cone of fixed stars, has the greatest 
astrological influence, then Jupiter which is next 
and similar to it. From the course of the two planets 
(cf. e. g. C. A. Nallino, al-Battdnl., ii. 103, tabula 
niotuum quinque planetai um in singulis annis 
romanis) it is found that if a first kiian takes 
place in Aries, the second will be in Sagittarius, 
the third in Leo and the fourth again in Aries 
and in cycles of about 20 years; and this occurs 
after Saturn has passed through eight zodiacal 
signs, which together form a triplicity. But it is 
not exactly 8 zodiacal circles but these and 2^/2° = 
zqz’/j”; the position of the conjunction shifts 
by this 2'/2° between every two conjunctions on 
the zodiacal circle. After this has happened 12 
times, the 2'/2° tas grown to 30° i. e. the size of 
a sign of the zodiac and the kirSn enters upon a 
second triplicity, beginning with Aries, this is the 
case after 12 X 20 = 240 years. The kiran which 
takes place 24 years after the first is called the 
middle kiran. If the kiran has gone through 
all four triplicities which begin with Aries, Taurus, 
Gemini and Cancer, for which 4 X ^ 4 ° = 9^0 years 
are required, then the kirSn again enters Aries. 
It is then called the great kirSn. 

In all observations, geocentric observation is 
assumed ; i. e. the planets go round the earth. 
According to al-Birtini the word kiran is especially 
used for the conjunction of Saturn and Jupiter 
in Cancer. Here we can only refer the reader to 
the very full calculations given by al-Blrunl. From 
the same stem as al-kiran with corresponding 
meanings come al-iktirdn and al-mukdrana (see 
C. A. Nallino, op. cit.., p. 349). Al-Battanl only 
uses the term al-idjtima' for the conjunction between 
sun and moon. — On kiran., or ikrdn., as a technical 
term of iltrdm see this article (ii. p. 455). 

Bibliography. al-BirunI, Kitdb Tafhim 
etc. under the astrological expressions; do., al- 
Kdnun al-Mas^udi., loc. cit.., Berlin MS. (Ahl- 
wardt, Katolog., N”. 5 ®® 7 )' The Brit. Mus. MS. 
N®. 1997 Iras only the beginning of the chapter 
on^ al-Kiran. (E. Wiedemann) 

KIRAT (from the Greek utfunov = seed, grain 
of com; the seed of the carob tree, Ceratonia 
Siliqua Z.), a unit of weight in the Mu- 
hammadan apothecary’s measure and 
coinage. 

(i) Apothecary’s weight. The name and 
the weight had long been adopted from the Byzan- 
tines by the Arabs before Islam. The Constantinian 
weight system founded by the Arabs in Syria and 
Egypt and left unaltered by them was as follows 
(the .\rabic names are given beside the Latin) ; 

These seven denominations have survived apart 
from inevitable variations to the present day. The 
rati of this system of about '/s’''* kg., its '/ys”'* part 
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the valley of the Tekes and to throw these lands 
open for Russian colonisation. An autonomous 
“territory of the Kara Kirghiz” or Klrghlzistan 
has now been constituted with Pishpek as capital 
(the term “Kara” was never adopted by the people 
themselves and is now definitely repudiated). 

Until recently in both Russia and Western 
Europe the name “Kirgiz” meant particularly the 
Kazak; they are sometimes called also “Kirgiz- 
Kaisak” (Kaisak, corrupted from Kazak, to dis- 
tinguish them from the Russian Cossacks). On the 
separation of the Kazak from the Ozbeg, cf. the 
articles ABU ’l-khair and kazak. The whole ot 
the Kazak people was for long under the rule ot 
one Khan who therefore had a considerable military 
force at his disposal; Khan Kasim (6.924= 15*8) 
was particularly powerful. In spite of several defeats 
from the Mongols allied with the Ozbegs in the 
xvith century, the Kazak still had a strong nomad 
kingdom at the end of this century under the 
rule of IQjan Tawakkul, who, during the last 
years of the reign of Khan ^Abd Allah b. Iskandar 
[q. V.], was able to make a successful incursion 
into Ma wara al-Nahr and even later still held 
the town of Tashkent. In the xviitb century the 
power of the Khans only rarely extended over the 
whole people ; but about this time Tashkent and 
Farghana were usually in the possession of the 
Kazak, sometimes under nominal recognition of 
the suzerainty of the lOians of the Ozbegs. At 
this time must have taken place the division of 
the Kaza^ into three “Hordes” (called by the 
Kazak themselves djaz “hundred”) ; the great 
horde (»/k ^iiz) occupied the most easterly, the 
little (kishi djuz) the most westerly part of the 
so-called “Kirgiz steppes” and between the two 
the central horde (prta ^uz). Towards the end 
of the xviith century this division was already an 
accomplished fact. Khan Tyawka, celebrated as 
the law-giver of his people (in 1694 a Russian 
embassy was received by him in the town of 
Turkistan and in 1698 one from the Kalmucks), 
still ruled all three Hordes and had a representative 
in each of them. In 1717 unsuccessful negotiations 
for the submission of all three Hordes to Peter 
the Great were conducted; in 1723 the towns of 
Sairam, Tashkent and Turkistan were conquered 
by the Kalmucks. For a short period after this 
the suzerainty of the Khan of the Little Horde 
was recognised by all the Kazak and the agreement 
doing this was sealed by the sacrifice of a white 
horse but the treaty had no practical results. In 
1730, Abu T-IQiair negotiated with Russia and 
concluded a treaty by which he declared himself 
and his people Russian subjects. This treaty was 
renewed several times in the xviii<h century; but 
it was not till the xix‘h century, especially after 
1847, when the Russians were firmly established 
on the southern frontier of the Kirgiz steppes on 
the Str Darya, that Russian rule became definitely 
established over the steppes and their inhabitants. 
The eastern part of the steppes was administered 
from Siberia and the western from Orenburg; re- 
gulations for the government of the Siberian Kazak 
were published in 1822 and again in 1868. Even 
after the abolition of the Khan’s authority, the 
descendants of Cingiz Khan or “Sultans” exercised 
a considerable influence over the people as a nobility 
(among the Kazak called “white bones”, ak suyeli)\ 
their authority has been gradually destroyed by 
the measures of the Russian Government. The last 


popular leader of the Kazak, Kenesari, who fought 
against the authorities in Siberia and Orenburg 
from 1842, was killed In 1847 in the mountains 
of Ala Tau; several risings were stirred up down 
to 1873 by his son Sadik (so-called by the Rus- 
sians, properly Siddik). Another son, Ahmad, later 
wrote the life of his father Kenesarf and of his 
brother Sadik, entitled; Sti/ia/ii Ke/iisara i Sadik. 
Biograficeskiye olerki sultana Akjinteta Kenisarina. 
Obrabotano dlye fecati i snabzeno primecaniyami 
E. T. Smirnowhn, Tashkent 1S89. Review by V. 
Rosen in Zap., iv., p. 1 22 sq. 

The most southern part of the Kirgiz steppes 
was conquered in the xixth century by the Ozbegs 
of Far g hana and Khiwa and partly colonised; the 
advance of the Russians in this part was therefore 
assisted by the Kazak. After the foundation of 
the generai-gouvernement of Turkestan (1867) and 
the generai-gouvernement of the Steppes (1882), 
Semirecye belonged at first to the latter, but was 
later again united to Turkestan), the government 
of the Kirgiz steppes had less unity than before. 
On the other hand after the revolution an ad- 
ministrative unit was established called at first 
by the Russians the “Kirgiz Republic” and by 
the people themselves “Kazakistan” ; since 1924 
this “Republic” has included a vast territory, 
little smaller than Russia in Europe, but of 
course less thickly populated. According to the 
latest Russian figures before the revolution the 
Kazak numbered about 4,000,000 compared with 
about 500,000 genuine Kirgiz. The present num- 
bers of the population cannot be very different 
from these. Culoshnikow’s (see below) reckoning, 
by which the Kazak and true Kirgiz would now 
be about 8,500,000 together is certainly much too 
high. In the northern part of the Kirgiz steppes 
between 1920 and 1923 the population is known 
to have declined by 2l.2'’/o. According to figures 
in the official publication SozvHtskaya Kirghiya 
(1924, N". 8 — 9, p. 4), the population of the 
“Kirgiz Republic” is 6,536,000 including 4,008,310 
Kirgiz (6i.3»/o)- . . . 

The Bibliography of the Kirgiz is very 
large: see the attempts to collect it in A. Kha- 
ruzin {Etnograf. Obozreniye, 1891 and 1892) and 
A. Alektorow {Izv. Obshc. Arkh. etc. Kazan, xx. 
1904). The fullest history of the Kirgiz steppes 
is that by A. Levshin, Opisaniye Kirgiz-kaisakskihi 
ord i slepei, St. Petersburg 1832; this is sup- 
plemented by many quotations (especially froin 
the Tcdrikh-i Rashidi and the '^Abd Allah Name) 
in Welyaminow-Zernow, /zsl'edowaniya 0 kasimovs- 
kikh tzaryaMl i tzarevicakh, vol. ii. On the every- 
day life (esp. of the Kazak) in the xixth century. 
W. Radloff, Aus Sibirien, 2nd ed., Leipzig 1 898) 
vol. i. ; do., Proben der Volkslitteratur etc., vol. 
iii. and v. On laws; N. Grodekow, 

Kirgizt Sdr-Daryinskoi Oblasti, Tashkent 1889; 
review by N. Veselowskiy in Zap., v. 

On present conditions : Obzor narodnogo khozaistva 
Kirgizskoi A, S. S. R. 11)24 redakciyet J- 

P. Krutilina, Orenburg 1925. Later essays on t e 
history of the Kirgiz ; A. Culoshnikow, Ocerkt tz 
istorii Kazak-Kirgizskogo naroda. Cast' I. 
vremya i sredniye v‘eka, Orenburg 1 924. M. 
payew, Materiall dlya istorii Kirgiz-kazaks ogo 
naroda, Tashkent 1925. (W. BARTHOLD) 

KIRID. [See Crete]. 

KiRK KILISE. A town in Eastern Thrace, 
situated twenty-four miles to the east of Adrianop e, 
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on the southern slope of the Istrandja mountains, 
which run parallel to the coast of the Black Sea 
from the north-west to the Southeast. It was 
concjuered from Byzantium during the reign of 
Murad I, a few years after the capture of Adrianople 
and after the great defeat of the Serbians near 
this town (766). The chronology of the conquest 
is very uncertain, for neither the early Turkish 
chroniclers nor the Byzantine mention it. Hadj^'i 
Khalifa {Chronologia historica, Venice 1697, p. 116) 
and Sa’d al-Dln ( Tadj al- Tawarikh. p. 3) say 
that Murad, after having definitely established his 
residence in the new palace of Adrianople, 
commanded in person an expedition in the terri- 
tory to the east of this town ; on this expedition 
Kfrk Kilise was taken, as well as some other 
places in the region of the Instrandja, such as Wize 
and Buuar Hisar. Hadjdji Khalifa places these 
events in 769; Munedjdjim Bash! (iii. 295) gives 
the year 770. The identification made by von 
Hammer {G.O.R., i, 175) with the ancient Tar- 
podizus (see Pauly, Realencyclopaedie der classischen 
Alteriumswissenschaft, Stuttgart 1852, vi. 1605) 
would appear to be very questionable. Leunclavius 
Pandectae Historiae Turcicae, Paris 1650, p. 473) 
says that the town of Kfrk Kilise was called by 
the Greeks Sarante Ecclesies and that it was, 
in his time, the capital of the Sandjak of this 
name. Ewliya Celebi (v. 79) says that it was the 
most important sandjak of the wilayet of Adrianople; 
he gives a short description of the town. It may 
be concluded therefore, that formerly Kfrl? Kilise 
was not a place of importance ; under Turkish 
rule, however, its situation on the route from 
Constantinople to Shumla and to Prawadia 
made it gain in importance. As regards the name 
“the forty churches”, the numeral kirk which is 
found here is also met with in other geo- 
graphical names (e.g. Kfr^ AghaS); it is per- 
haps permissible to find in this an allusion 'to 
the forty saints who play a certain part in 
geographical nomenclature, both Christian and 
Muhammadan (cf. Goldziher in R.H.R., ii. p. 320). 

About the year 1900 Kfrk Kilise had about 
16,000 inhabitants, of whom Greeks formed the 
greater part ; after them came Turks and Bulgarians. 
There were eight djdmf^ one of which is attributed 
to the Sultan Bayezid I and two tekke. The most 
important local industry was the weaving of wool. 
Under the new administrative system of the xix^h 
century K!rk Kilise remained the capital of a 
sandjak in the wilayet of Ederne; the sandjak 
stretches along the two sides of the Istrandja and 
contains seven kada. All this district is fertile and 
contains many streams, especially to the south of 
the Istrandja; the rivers, of which the most important 
is Erkene Sn, all belong to the basin of the 
Maritza. Agricultural products are grain, all kinds 
of fruit, and especially tobacco and wine. The 
pasturage is very suitable for the raising of cattle. 

After the Balkan War had broken out in 
October 1912, the Bulgarians occupied Kfrk Kilise 
during the last days of this month, during their 
advance on Cataldja, to which the Turkish army 
had retired. As a result of the recapture of 
Adrianople by the Turks Kfrk Kilise was restored 
to Turkey after the war and remained Turkish 
after the victory of the Turkish nationalists, in 
1922 (Treaty of Lausanne 2y^ July, 1923). Kfrk 
Kilise is now, with Adrianople, Rodosto and 
Gallipoli, one of the chief towns of Eastern Thrace. 


Bibliography. Hadjdji Khalifa, Rumeli 
und Bosna.! transl. von Hammer, Vienna 1812; 
de la Jonquiere, Histoire de V Empire Ottoman.^ 
Paris 1914, ii. 401 jyy.; Sami, Kamils al-A^lam 
V. 3614. (J. H. Kramers) 

K 1 rK_WAZIR. [See SHAIKHZADE, II.] 
KIRKUK, a town in Mesopotamia, in 
44° 25' E. Long, and 35° 25' N. Lat., the largest 
town in the district bounded by the Little Zab 
in the north-west, the Djabal Hamrin to the south- 
west, the Diyala to the south-east, and the chain 
of the Zagros to the north-east. This territory, 
which even in the days of the ancient Babylonian 
empire and later in the Assyrian empire was much 
exposed to the raids of the hill-peoples of the 
north-east, was called under the Sasanids, Gamarkan 
(Moses of Khurene) and in Syriac sources Beth 
Garme; the town of Kirkuk is called in these 
sources Karkha d= Beth S'lsyi. The proof of this 
identification was given by G. Hoffmann (Ausiiige 
aus syrischen Akten persischer Mdrtyrer., Abh, 
fur die Kunde des Morgenlandes., vii. no. 3, 
p. 267 sqqf). In the history of the martyrs of this 
town (op. cit., p. 43 sqq.) its foundation is attributed 
to the Assyrian King Sardana who had it built as 
a bulwark against the Medes. Seleucus at a later 
date built a tower in the citadel ; henceforth the 
town bore the name of Seleucus (Selokh) while 
the citadel ^ was called Sarbuy or Sarbug (cf. 
Marquart, Eransahr, p. 21). Under the Sasanids 
the town became a celebrated centre of the 
Nestorians; the Metropolitan of Beth Garme had 
his residence there and it was here that took place 
the persecution of the Christians under Vezdegird II 
(438 — 457) described in the martyrology above 
mentioned. 

While the Christians continued to call the town 
by its old Syriac name, or in Arabic al-Karyi, 
(Eliya of Damascus in Assemani, Bibl. Or. Ill/ii. 
p. ccccxvi.; cf. Hoffmann, op. cit., p. 272) it is not 
clear what name the Arabs gave it. We find 
Badjarma as a kura of the province of al-Mawsil 
in Ibn IGiurdadhbih (p. 94 ; al-Baladhuri, p. 265 ; 
Yakut, iv. 683) but none of the towns enumerated 
can be identified with Kirkuk. Ibn Khurdadhbih 
(loc. cit.) knows a town Khunya Ssbur in Badjarma 
(a conjecture of de Goeje which applies also to 
Tabari, i. 840). Hoffmann, (loc. cit.) suggests a 
connection with the town of Karkhina in Yalcut 
(iv. 257). The identification is made more difficult 
by the fact that the Arab geographers always describe 
the road from Baghdad to al-Mawsil as following 
the Tigris; the old road which is also the modem 
road by Kifri, Ta’uk, Kirkuk and Irbil does 
not seem to have been much used in the early 
centuries of Islam. 

In the xiith century the region of Kirkuk be- 
longed to the territory ruled by the Begteginid 
dynasty which had its capital in Irbil [q. v.]. 
After the death of Muzaffar al-Dln Kbkbiiri in 
1232, the lands of this dynasty passed to the 
'Abbasid Caliphs to be conquered soon afterwards 
by the Mongols. The name Kirkuk is found for 
the first time in the history of Timur by Sharaf 
al-Din "All Yazdl (transl. P6tis de la Croix, Delft 
1723, ii. 259), where we are told that after the 
conquest of the 'Irak, Timur set out for DiySr 
Bakr, going via Ta'uk (Dakuka among the Arabs), 
Carcouc (Kirkuk) and Altoun Cupru (Altun Koprii) 
which he left on December 20, 1403. Next comes 
the rule of the Alf-Koyunlu followed by the 
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conquest of Mesopotamia by Shah Isma'il I in the 
early years of the xvi'h century. When finally 
Mesopotamia and the ^Irak had passed into the 
hands of the Ottoman Sultans Selim I and Sulai- 
raan I, by the first Turco-Persian peace concluded 
at Amasia (May 29, 1555), Kirkuk resumed its 
former role of an important bulwark against an 
enemy from the east. It appears also that from 
this time onwards the desolation of the banks 
of the Tigris encouraged the development of the 
ancient commercial and military route between 
Baghdad and al-Mawsil (Ewliya Celebi, however, 
took the road along the Tigris, cf. Siyahal-name^ 
V. p. 6). Kirkuk again was occupied by the Persians 
after the fall of Baghdad in 1623, but was retaken 
by Khusraw Pasha [q. v.] in 1630. In 1638 Murad 
IV passed through it on his way to recapture 
Baghdad. The real masters of the country however 
were the local Kurd chiefs in the province of 
Ardalan (Hadjdji Khalifa, Diihan-Numa^ p. 435). 
But little by little Ottoman power was established 
there through the energies of the pashas of the 
eyalei of Shehrizur [q. v. or Shehrizul]. This eyalet 
contained thirty-two sandjaks one of which was 
the san^ak of Kirkuk and this town became the 
official residence of the Pasha of ShehrizQr, after 
the town of this name was destroyed (Dithan- 
Numa, 1. c.). In 1732, Nadir Kuli (the future 
Nadir Shah) besieged the town in vain ; the 
following year there was a great battle near 
Kirkuk, where the Turks were completely defeated 
under the grand vizier Topal 'Otjiman Pagha, who 
was killed in it. In 1743, Kirkuk again fell into 
the hands of the Persians but was restored to 
Turkey by the peace of 1746. The town remained 
in the Ottoman empire down to 1918; under the 
modern Turkish administrative system it was the 
capital of the sanrjjak of Shehrizur (although 
the site of the old town of this name was hence- 
forth in the new sandjak of Sulaimaniye) in the 
province of M6sul. Kirkak had just been occupied 
by the English troops when the armistice of 1918 
was concluded. It remained under the English 
and in 1920 passed under the government of the 
kingdom of the Trak. It was not till 1926 that 
it was definitely incorporated in this kingdom 
after the agreement come to between Turkey and 
Great Britain regarding the fate of the old province 
of Mosul. 

The modem town is grouped round an acro- 
polis (ia/'o) about 120 feet high, which forms a 
little town by itself; on the south and east side 
in the plain lies another larger quarter. These 
two are separated from a quarter on the west by 
the Khasa Cai coming from the north-east and 
running southwards, under the name Adhaim Su, 
to reach the Tigris below Samarra. The population 
must now be 20,000 at most. The Turks are the 
dominant element, or to distinguish them from 
the Turks of Asia Minor, Turkomans. This Turkish 
population was probably there long before the 
conquest by the Ottoman Sultans but it is uncer- 
tain whether its origin is to be traced to a Turkish 
garrison placed there by the Caliphs in the ninth 
century or to an immigration in the time of the 
Seldjuks or Begteginids. In any case the town was 
always a bulwark of the Ottoman empire and a 
centre of its culture (cf. Turk Yurdu^ 1915)- In 
Turkish the name of the town is pronounced as 
Kirkok, although the correct official form is Kerkuk 
(Sami, ^amus al-A^ldm^ v. 3846). The Christians 


to the number of 350 firmilies i^Rafpcrt de la 
Commission de Mosul quoted in the Bibliography^ 
p. 52), also speak Turkish which they write in 
Syriac characters; they all live m the citadel. They 
are “Chaldaean” Catholics (Kiikuk is the see of 
an archbishop or Matian) and descendants of the 
old Nestorians, although accoiding to their own 
tradition they immigrated in the SeldjQk period. 
Since 1906 they have had a new cathedral. Arabic 
is spoken mainly by the Jewish population which 
is quite considerable. Finally there is a strong 
Kurdish element. The kaCa was at one time sur- 
rounded by a wall ; it contains the mosque of 
Ulu Djami^, an old chuich, and on the slope of 
the hill there is a mosque called Mar Daniel. 
Quite recently excavations have been begun in 
the hill which promise to give us information 
about the history of the town in the Babylonian 
period. Another Christian monument is the tomb 
of the martyr Mar Tahmazgerd, who is known from 
the martyrology above mentioned; this tomb is to 
the east of the town. 

Kirkuk is of some commercial importance; it 
is the market for the cereals and animals raised 
in the surrounding country and its most important 
connections are with Baghdad (via Ta^k and 
Kifri) and with Mosul (via Altin Kbprii and Irbil). 
A railway line is being built along this route. 
Then there is the eastward road to Sulaimaniya 
and on to Persia. Between Kirkuk and Sulaimaniya 
is the land of the Hamawand Kurds, who were 
redoubtable brigands in the Turkish period. The 
country round Kirkuk is still a little hilly but to 
the west of the town the Mesopotamian steppe soon 
begins, mainly inhabited by Arabs. The immediate 
vicinity produces a great deal of fruit. Here we 
have the most northerly palms in Mesopotamia. 

The wealth of sulphur, naphtha, and bituminous 
products contained in the soil of the whole district 
of Kirkuk has been known and exploited since 
ancient times. The bituminous springs are specially 
well-known, two hours north-east of Kirkuk, called 
Baba Gurgur where bluish flames rise out of the 
ground. 

Bibliography. V. Cuinet, La Turquit 
d’Asie., ii., Paris 1892, p. 846, 854 sqj.', C. 
Ritter, Erdkunde.^ ix., Berlin 1840, p. 55* 
(Ritter relies on the observations of the travellers 
Niebuhr, Shiel, Ker Porter and Ainsworth); H. 
Petermann, Reisen im Orient., Leipzig 1861; 
Sarre-Herzfeld, Archaologische Reise im Euphrat- 
und Tigrisgebiet, ii. Berlin 1920, p. 329 sqq.\ 
E. B. Soane, To Mesopotamia and Kurdistan 
in disguise^., London 1926, p. 1 19 — I39i 
Lukas, Mosul and its Minorities., London >9*5! 
League of Nations, Question de la Eronti'ere 
entre la Turquie et I'lrak, C. 400, M. 147i 
1925, vii. p. 38;). Labourt, Le Christianisme dans 
Paris 1904. (J. H. Kramers) 

KIRMAN , the name of a Persian 
province and of its present capital- 
The name of the town was derived later from 
that of the province. The usual pronunciation is 
Kirman, although, according to the tradition 0 
Arab scholarship (Yakut, iv. 263) the form Kar- 
man is more correct; the name, in any case, go®s 
back to the form Carmania, which is found m 
Strabo (xv. 2, 14), and which in its turn is sai 
to be derived from the name of an ancient capit , 
Carmana (Ptolemy, Geography, vi. 8; Ammianus 
Marcellinus, xxiii. 6, 48). According to Marquar 
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(^Eransahr, p. 30) the name Carmania replaced 
that of Ytitiya, which is found in the inscriptions 
of the Achaemenids (Beh., iii, 23) and corre- 
sponds to the OVtioi whom Herodotus (iii. 93) 
places in the fourteenth satrapy. In Pehlevi the 
orthography k-r-m-'n is found. Legendary Ara- 
bic historiography (Ibn al-Kalbi) derives Kirman 
from the name of Kirman b. Faludj, the descen- 
dant of Japhet, who is said to have settled in 
this region. Later popular etymology has connected 
the name with the noun kirm, signifying worm 
or dragon, and derives it from the legend of 
Haftan-Bokht and the dragon of Kirman in the 
romance of Ardeshir (see Browne, Lit. Hist, of 
Persia, i. 145). 

I. The Province. From the geographical point 
of view Kirman is as a whole well-defined. Situated 
to the south-west of the great central Iranian 
desert (Dasht-i Lut, or, in the middle ages, Ma- 
fazat Khurasan), the province is bounded in the 
east by the steppes, and the mountains which 
separate it from Makran, while, from the direction 
of Yazd to the north-west, and from Fars, to the 
west, it is also bordered by desert and uncultivated 
lands. The chief feature which distinguishes Kir- 
man from Fars, is, as Istakhrl observed (p. 163), 
that the cultivated part of Fars is an uninterrupted 
territory while Kirman consists rather of a certain 
number of fertile and cultivated areas, separated 
by desert plains through which the villages are 
scattered. This geographical situation quite na- 
turally leads to the sub-division into five principal 
districts: that of Kirman to the north (in ancient 
times Bardasir), of Sirdjan to the west, of Eiituft 
in the centre and of Bam and of Narmaslr in the 
east (Mahidisi, p. 460). On the south, Kirman is 
bounded by the sea but this part is of little in- 
terest for the province; the only important port, 
Hormuz [q. v.] is sometimes counted as belonging 
to Kirman and sometimes to Fars ; but this port 
has often been in different hands from its hinter- 
land. The lords of Kirman have only once ex- 
tended their domination over the opposite coast 
of '^Uman. Chains of mountains stretch across the 
province from the north-west to the south-east; to 
the north the highest chain is found which forms 
a part of the Kuhrud and has summits like the 
Kuh Hazar to the north-west of Bam, with an 
altitude of almost 15,000 feet. This chain separates 
the district of Kirman from that of Sirdjan; its 
continuation towards the south-east is called Dj abal 
Pariz or Bariz. Further to the south-west there 
are other parallel chains. In the middle ages these 
mountains were inhabited by savage tribes like 
the Balus (see balcicistan) and the Kufs ; the 
latter inhabit the mountainous region to the south 
of Djiruft, along the coast, on the Makran side. 
Kirman has no important rivers; the cultivated 
districts receive their water from the mountains; 
the most important of these streams is that which 
flows across IJjIruft, called Khalil Rud (formerly 
Diw Rud) without ever reaching the sea. Thus 
Kirman contains within itself all the geographical 
features which are typical of the whole of Persia. 

The Arabic geographers, beginning with Ya'kubi, 
treat Kirman as an independent geographical area 
(iklitn). They classify three-quarters of its surface 
amongst the warm regions {djuruni)-, the cold 
districts (surud) are found mainly around Sirdjan 
(IstaUrri, p. 165). 

From the point of view of trafiic, Kirman lies 


on the great roads leading from Fars to Sistan 
and Khurasan and to India, and on the route 
for commerce and pilgrimage, which leads from 
the sea (Hormuz and later Bandar 'Abbas) to the 
north-east of Persia and beyond. This situation 
has exposed the province during its history to 
invasions from all sides : — a circumstance which 
has made it frequently change its political owner- 
ship, and which has been adverse to the develop- 
ment of its prosperity. 

At the present day the desert part of Kirman 
is more extensive than in ancient times; in the 
first centuries of Islam there were still forests in 
which lions roamed around Djiruft (Hamd Allah 
Mustawfi, Nuzhat al-Kulub, p. 140). Now there 
are almost no trees except the date-palms which 
are found in large quantities around the villages 
and the towns. Irrigation is very laboriously prac- 
tised by the subterranean kanat. The principal 
agricultural products are corn, barley, and opium. 
The higher regions produce in autumn millet, 
cotton and beetroot. In the d^urum or garmsir 
rice and maize are cultivated in summer and the 
environs of Bam and of Khabis produce henncf', 
besides, all sorts of fruits are found in great 
abundance — its dates especially are noted. The 
chief animal products are wool and goat skins (kurk') 
which are used for the manufacture of celebrated 
shawls. The mineral wealth of Kirman, was ex- 
ploited in the middle ages. Marco Polo speaks of 
the turquoises of Kirman, the mines for which 
have now been abandoned. The mountains contain 
iron also, which formerly provided material for 
the armourer’s art; to the west of Djiruft silver 
was found. Oxide of zinc, called tutiya, was pre- 
pared from the minerals found near Kubanan 
(MakdisI, p. 459 and 470 speaks of al-tutiya al- 
Marazibi, see de Goeje in B. G. A., iv. 246). 
Kazwini (i. 172) seems to refer to the existence 
of anthracite. 

History. Under the Sasanids the province of 
Kirman had been governed by a governor holding 
the title of S/ia/i (Ibn Khurdadhbih. p. 17); thus 
Bahram V was before his accession Kirman-Shah 
[q. V.] ; the semi-legendary tradition of the Shah- 
ndma is also acquainted with a Shah of Kirman 
under king Kai-Khusraw (ed. Vullers, iii. 1279). 
Baladhuri, on the other hand, speaks of a marzbdn 
of Kirman (p. 391). Already, before Islam, Arab 
nomads had immigrated into Kirman and according 
to Tabari (Noldeke, Gesch. der Perser u. Araber, 
p. 57) it was Shapur I who, after his expedition 
against the Arabs, had driven out by force the 
people of the tribe of Bakr b. Wa’il. While ad- 
mitting with some reservation the historical truth 
of this, Noldeke prefers to think there was an 
immigration of Arabs into Kirman in the period 
before Islam. The capital of the province at the 
end of the Sasanid period was Shlradjan (Slrdjln). 

64.0 — jso. The Arab conquest of Kirman as 
recorded by al-Baladhuri (ed. de Goeje, p. 3 t 5 > 
391 sqq^ was begun by al-Rabi' b. Ziyad, who 
was sent by Abu Musa al-Ash'arl, from 638 
governor of Basra under the Caliph 'Umar; he 
conquered Shlradjan and made terms with the in- 
habitants of Bam and of Anadaghar. Another Arab 
invasion was made about the same time by the 
governor of Bahrain, 'Uthman b. al-'As al-Ihakafi; 
he killed the Marzban of Kirman in the island 
of Abarkawan (which, however, belonged to Fars). 
But its pacification was only temporary. In 29 
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(649 — 650) Yazdagird fled from Isfahan to Kirman, 
where the majority of the inhabitants were still 
loyal. Then ‘Abd Allah b. 'Amir b. Kuraiz sent 
Mudjashi' b. Mas'ud al-Sulami with another general 
to pursue him. The Arab army perished in the 
snow at Baimand before reaching Shiradian. and 
Yazdagird was able to continue his flight to Khu- 
rasan, where he met his death (the flight of Yaz- 
dagird has perhaps influenced the story of the 
end of the King Dara whom the Shahriatna, ed. 
Vullers, iii. 1975, makes take to flight and perish 
in Kirman). Mudjashi', appointed governor of 
Kirman by Ibn 'Amir, succeeded at last in re- 
conquering the chief towns as far as the mountains 
of the Kufs ; a counter-attack by the Persians 
from Hormuz was defeated. The historical data 
recording the conquests of this period are un- 
certain. Further information is found for example 
in al-Ya'kubi {Kitab al-Buldan, p. 286). After 
the conquest many inhabitants fled to Sistan or 
to Khurasan or withdrew into the mountains where 
they for long retained their Zoroastrian creed. 
The mountaineers themselves kept for three cen- 
turies more their independence. This province 
being at a considerable distance from the centre 
soon became the theatre of the activities of the 
Kharidiis. A certain number of the inhabitants 
had joined as mawali the Azraki Kharidjis who 
had seized Fars and Kirman about the year 693, 
under command of Katari b. al-Fudja'a [q. v.]; 
their centre was Djiruft. They remained there 
until about the year 699, when the general al- 
Muhallab succeeded in defeating them, after the 
separation of the Arab IHjaridjis and the mawali 
had weakened them. During the succeeding cen- 
tury Kirman tvas a hotbed of rebellions and a 
favourite asylum for rebels. Thus 'Abd al-Rahman 
b. al-Ash'ath [q. v.] the enemy of al-Hadjdjadj 
took refuge there for some time after his defeat 
(after 701). Twenty years later, Kirman was one 
of the provinces over which the usurper Yazid b. 
al-Muhallab [q. v.] had established his dominion, 
which came to an end in 102 (720). From this 
time the Umaiyads (of whom we know several 
coins struck at Kirman) seem to have exercised 
a sufficiently efficacious control over the province 
of Kirman, which moreover had been exhausted 
by wars — for it was from here that their last 
army set out to face the attack of the partisans 
of the 'Abbasids under Kahtaba. The principal 
sources for this period are al-Baladhurl, al-Tabari, 
al-Ya'kubI and al-Mas'udl. 

7 S^ — 104.1. Under the first 'Abbasids Kirman 
was not the scene of important events; the pro- 
vinces had to suffer during this time the in- 
cursions of the Zutt, coming from India, until 
they weie driven out during the reign of al- 
Mu'tasim. There are 'Abbasid coins struck in 
Kirman in the years 165 and 167. Soon afterwards 
the province began to play a role, mostly passive, 
in the different Persian national movements, which 
gave rise to several dynasties. The first dynasty 
was that of the Saffarids; Ya'kub b. Laith had 
obtained in 233/862, the governorship of Kirman 
from Muhammed b. Tahir, the governor of Khu- 
rasan. Ya kub had to quell the opposition of the 
mountaineers around I^iruft ; he and his brother 
Amr seem to have left a favourable impression 
in the province (Sykes, History of Persia, ii. 16 
according to the Chronicle of Afdal al-Din), but 
their reign was too short to leave more permanent 


traces. 'Amr succeeded his brother in 879, and, 
on his death in 902, the rule of the 'Abbasids, 
or rather anarchy, was re-established in Kirman. 
In 315/928 Kirman received a new master in the 
person of Abu 'All 1). Ilyas [q.v.], a former brigand, 
from Khurasan, who looked upon the Samanids 
as his suzerains (Makdisi, p. 472). He soon found 
himself in conflict with the Buyid Ahmad Mu'izz 
al-Dawla, who attacked Kirman in 935 and took 
Shiradian. But Ibn Ilyas who had chosen for his 
residence Bardasir (the present town of Kirman) 
had himself appointed governor for and tributary 
to the Buyids. The quarrel which broke out some 
decades later between Ibn Ilyas and his son al- 
Yasi' brought about the ruin of them both and 
resulted in the occupation of the province by the 
Buyids in 357 (968). Soon after the descendants 
of 'Adud al-Dawla began to fight among them- 
selves for the province and a very confused period 
followed, during which even the Ohaznawids were 
for some time masters of Kirman (Mas'ud I con- 
quered it in 1032 ; see also the article abH ka- 
LlnjAR). The Buyids were the first to fight with 
energy the mountain tribes of the Kufs and Balus. 
Sources for this period : al-Tabari, al-Ya'kubI, Ibn 
al-Athir, Ibn Miskawaihi, Hamd Allah Mustawfi, 
Tc^rlklti Gtizlda. 

1041 — 1222. The province was able to breathe 
at last when in 1041 a branch of the Seldjuk 
founded there a dynasty, which reigned until 1187. 
For the history of the members of this dynasty 
see the article SELtyUKS, III. The founder was 
Kawurd Kara Arslan Beg, the son of Caghrl Beg. 
In 440 (1048/1049) he seized the capital Bardasir 
and subdued the mountaineers of the Kufs and 
of the Shabankara [q.v.], a Kurd tribe to the 
south-west who for some time had been terrorising 
the garmslr of Kirman. Kawurd finally conquered 
the territory of 'Uman on the other side of the 
Persian Gulf. lie made two attempts to resist the 
Great Seldjiiks, Alp Arslan and Malik Shah; the 
second attempt cost him his life (466 = 1074) and 
nearly ended his dynasty. Kirman prospered most 
during the long reign of Arslan Shah (lloi-lt4*) 
who was also ruler of Fars, and this state of things 
continued under his son Muhammad Shah (114^ 
1156). Under the last Seldjiiks of Kirman anarchy 
again reigned until the Ghuzz [q. v.], who came 
from Khurasan, completed the desolation of the 
province. A chief of the Ghuzz, Malik Dinar, be- 
came in 581 (11S5) the ruler of Kirman; his 
residence was at Zarand. Soon the turn of the 
Shabankara came; their chiefs Kutb al-Din and 
Nizam al-Din took Bardasir in 597 (t^oo), to 
the great joy of the inhabitants. But as the Ghuzz 
continued to resist under 'Adjam Shah, the son of 
Malik Dinar, some years of confusion followe ; 
the result of this was that Sa'd b. Zangi, the 
Atabek of Fars, made himself master of Kirman 
in 600 (1203). In 607 (1210), the province was 
conquered in the name of Khwarizmshah. In 12ZO 
the half-independent governor of Kirman was 
Shudja' al-Din ZawzanI, who after the defeat 0 
the Kh'varizmshah Muhammad refused to admi 
the son of this latter, Ghiyath al-Din, 
was fleeing before the Mongols. Sources for 
period: Ibn al-Athir; Ibn Ibrahim; Af^al 
(cf. Bibliography)', Ibn al-Balkhi, Fdrsnama', _J 
waini, ^ihdn Gusha ; Hamd Allah M^staw h 
T<Prlkh-i Guzlda', Rawandi, Rabat al-Sudiir- 

1222 — 1^02. Soon afterwards in 619 (** ' 
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the famous Burak Ha^ib [q. v.] who was descended 
from the Kara Khitai and was at the time vizier 
of the already mentioned Ghiyath al-Din, drove 
Shudja'^ al-Din out by force and succeeded in 
playing a political game so cunningly, first 
against Ghiyath al-Dln, next against Djalal al-Din 
Kli''’arizmshah, and finally against the Mongols, 
that he succeeded in keeping his power so that 
Kirman never knew the terror of the Mongol 
armies. Burak Hadjib who had received from the 
Caliph the honorary surname of Kutlugh Khan 
became thus the founder of the dynasty called that 
of the Kutlu gh Khans. It remained under the 
sovereignty of the Mongols until the year 1303. 
A notable figure of the dynasty was Turkhan 
i^attin, the daughter of Burak Hadjib; she reigned 
from 1258 to 1282, and contributed to the prosperity 
of the country by having the ianafs dug for 
irrigation. It was in her reign that Marco Polo 
visited the “kingdom” of Kirman; it is evident 
from his account that at this time the ruler of 
Hormuz was also the vassal of the Sultan of 
Kirman. The end of the dynasty was brought about 
by an act of disobedience of the last Kutlugh 
Khan (1303). The province had several Mongol 
governors, until in 1340 Mubariz al-Din Muhammad 
Muzaffar, the husband of the last Kutlugh Khan’s 
daughter, seized Kirman. He took Shiraz in 1354 
and founded the dynasty of the Muzaffarids. His 
brother 'Imad al-Din in 1363 succeeded him in 
Kirman; some of the buildings of the latter still 
exist (the Pa Minar mosque in the town of Kirman). 
Not long afterwards the province became the 
theatre for the quarrels of members of the dynasty 
which was finally exterminated by Timur in 1393. 
The Timurids who had at times to put down 
rebellious governors (Shaikh Uwais in 1408) were 
followed in their turn in the ownership of Kirman 
by the Kara Koyunlu (about 1350) who soon had 
to give place to the Ak Koyunlu. As a rule Kirman 
was from this time united with Pars under the 
governorship of one of the relatives of Czun Hasan. 
Sources: DjuwainI; Nasir al-Din, Slmf al-Ula (cf. 
Bibliography ) ; Hamd Allah Mustawfi, TcHrJkh-i 
Guzlda", 'All Yazdl, Sharaf-N ama ; 'Abd al-Razzak 
Samarkand!, Matla^ al-Saldain', Mirkhivand, Rau’dal 
al-Safa\ Khwandamir. Habtb al-Siyar. 

1302 — I7g4. It was under the last prince of 
the Ak-Koyunlu, Abu ’ 1 -Fath Beg Bayandarl that 
Shah Isma'il seized the province of Kirman (about 
1502) which henceforth belonged to the dynasty 
of the Safawids [q. v.]. In 1509 it suffered from 
an invasion of the Ozbeks, but until the end of 
the .Safawid period Kirman enjoyed tranquillity; 
the majority of the inhabitants, as throughout 
Persia, adopted the official form of the ithnd- 
’^ashariya Shfa. One of the most noted Safawid 
governors in Kirman was Gandj ‘All Khan (1596 — 
1621) who built many caravanserais and bazaars. 
In 1 720 the Afghans under Mahmud Khan passed 
through Kirman when they began their march on 
Isfahan, which brought about the downfall of the 
Safawids. Then came the reign of Nadir Shah 
(173s — 1747) which was followed by a period of 
anarchy; the Afghan nomads and the Baluc ravaged 
the country. In 1172 (1758) Karim Khan Zand 
conquered Kirman under the last usurper. It was 
the overthrow of the dynasty formed by the latter 
which brought upon the province and especially 
on the capital, the most terrible catastrophe which 
it had experienced in its history. The son of 


Karim Khan. Lutf 'All Khan [q. v.] fleeing before 
the Kadjar Agha Muhammad Khan had retired to 
Kirman in 1 794 where a part of the inhabitants re- 
mained faithful to him. In the same year the capital 
had to surrender and I.utf 'All Khan, although he 
succeeded in escaping to Bam, was betrayed and 
handed over to Agha Muhammad. The terrible ven- 
geance of the Kadjar, who according to the autho- 
rities, sold 20,000 women and children into slavery 
and blinded 35,000 male inhabitants, deprived the 
province of all strength and prosperity; it did not 
begin to recover until a century had elapsed. — 
Sources: Khwandamlr and the Persian histories of 
the Safawid and the subsequent dynasties (see 
Grtindriss der Iran. Phil., ii. 586 sqq., 592, 594). 

From Jlgq. The Kadjars [q. v.] governed Kir- 
man usually by governors who belonged to the 
dynasty. During the years 1839 — 1841 a certain 
Agha Khan made many fruitless attempts to free 
the province from the power of the Kadjars. From 
this time there were no further notable events in 
the history of the province. In proportion as 
Persia became an important element, although 
passive for the moment, in world politics, Kirman 
entered little by little into the sphere of influence 
of Great Britian. This situation found expression 
in the Anglo-Russian convention of 1907. 

The principal towns and districts. The 
province of Kirman is now divided into 19 districts. 
Three of the five chief towns mentioned by Malf- 
disi (see below): Sirdjan, Djlruft and Narmasir 
are no longer in existence and are now only 
names of districts. Many of the towns and villages 
named in ancient geographies have also disap- 
peared or have not yet been identified. 

The northern part includes the capital Kirman 
[q. V.]. On the route from Kirman to Yazd still 
stand Z a rand and Bafk and, to the northeast of 
this route, on the edge of the desert we still 
have Kiihbanan (the Cobinan of Marco Polo) 
and Rawar. Khabis, a historic site to the east of 
Kirman, in a much lower country, is famous for 
its dates. Mahan (now Mahun) to the south-east 
of the capital is noted for the sanctuary of the 
Sufi Saiyid Ni'mat Allah (who died in 1431) 
built under Shah 'Abbas. From the time of Mak- 
disl Mahan was inhabited by Arabs. 

The principal town on the west side was the 
old capital Sirdjan (often Shlradjan), situated 
very close to the province of Fars. This town was 
larger than Shiraz in the time of MakdisI, but it 
was destroyed in 1396, after a long resistance 
against the armies of Timur. The site is marked 
at the present time by a limestone rock rising in 
the plain to a height of 300 feet, called Kal‘a-i 
Sang. This rock, formerly the citadel, has been 
described by Sykes (/o,ooo Miles, etc., p. 431 
and following), who found some inscriptions there. 
In the neighbourhood is the village ofSaiyidSbad. 
The plain is much more fertile than that of 
Kirman and contains many villages. 

Bam [q. v.] in the eastern part of the province 
is still in existence. The road from Sirdjan to 
Bam passed by Rayin and Darzln; from this 
last place a road ran (and runs) to Djlruft. Nar- 
masir (also Narmashir) situated at a short distance 
from Bam in a south-west direction, was formerly 
an important market for commerce with India; 
at the present time the name only marks a district. 
The village of Fahladj which is in this district 
was a fortress in the time of the Afghans. 
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Dj i r u f t, formerly the capital of the southern 
part of Kirman, occupied a site now called 
Shahr-i Dakiyanus. In the time of Marco 
Polo the town had already been supplanted by 
its former quarter Kumadin called Camadi by the 
Venetian ; it was an important market. Basing his 
belief on a passage in IdrlsI (transl. Reinaud, 
p. 423) Sykes {pp. cit., p. 44S) thinks that the 
earliest capital Carmana must be looked for be- 
tween Djiruft and Fahladj. On the road from 
Djiruft to Hormuz are Walashgird or Gulashgird, 
which is still the name of a village. 

Population. The inhabitants of Kirman are 
described in general as possessing a dark brown 
colour and a slight physique because of the heat 
(Istattri). In the garmslr indeed, the summer is 
very hot and unhealthy (Sykes). The most ancient 
inhabitants of Kirman were probably represented 
in the Middle Ages by the mountain peoples called 
the Kufs in the mountainous district of the south 
and the Barlz (wapixavior in Herodotus, iii. 92), 
in the mountains to the south-east of the town 
of Kirman, still called Bariz Kuh. Malfdisi (p. 
471) says that the language of the Kufs and of 
the Balus was unintelligible. These people were 
probably exterminated in the course of history or 
became mixed from the time of the Buyids and 
of the Seldjiiks with the Iranian element. For the 
Balus, who immigrated from the north-west (Ba- 
la^url and Tabari do not yet mention them) and 
who were established in Makran from the twelfth 
century see the article balocistan. As regards 
the settled population it seems to be of Iranian 
stock ; Strabo already says that their customs and 
their language are similar to those of the Medes 
and of the Persians (xv. 2, I4). From the time 
of the Sasanids a part of the inhabitants was 
composed of Nestorian Christians ; the bishop of 
Kirman was under the authority of the metropolitan 
of Fars. The conversion to Islam was slowly 
affected ; according to Tabari the mountaineers 
had been islamised under the ‘Abbasids; later they 
showed great sympathy for the Shi'a (Makdisi). 
Yakut (s. V. Kufs) insists upon the fact that while 
having no religion, they venerated ‘All b. Abl 
Talib. The islamised population was very much 
exposed to sectarian influences such as those of 
the Kharidjls, and later that of the Isma'Ills. From 
the theological point of view the inhabitants of 
Shira^an belonged, according to Makdisi, to the 
ahl al-hadith and those of Djiruft to the ahl al-rd‘y. 
The advent of the Safawids at last established 
the ofiicial form of ^f'a, ithna-^a^artya to which 
the great majority of the population still belongs. 
In the xixth century the sect of the Shaikhls [q.v.] 
gained many adherents in the province of Kirman, 
so that it became one of their most important 
centres. Sykes reckons their number at 7,000. The 
Babis are a little less numerous. Finally Kirman 
is one of the districts where the adherents of the 
religion of Zoroaster were able to maintain them- 
selves as a community under the spiritual direction 
of their ancient sacerdotal hierarchy. Tavernier 
(P- 390) says that in his time (about 1650) their 
number was still more than 1 0,000 in the town 
of Kirman, after the great emigration to India. 
They had a temple at a distance of four leagues 
from the town; they were for the most part wool- 
merchants. Until the middle of the xviiitb century 
there must have existed at Kirman a school of 
dasiur’s whose influence was considerable. According 


to Khanikoff there were still 12,000 Parsis families 
at Kirman before its destruction in 1794 by Agha 
Muhammad Shah. About the year 1900 their 
number is given by Sykes as 1,700 souls (see 
also the article parsI). 

The Parsis of Kirman, like those of Yard, 
speak the archaic dialect called Gabrt, which 
has been studied, e. g. by Houtum Schindler and 
Browne (cf. Grundriss der Ir. Phil., i. 381 sq.) 
and more recently by O. Mann (Z)/r Mundarten 
von Khunsar, etc., ed. by K. Iladank, Berlin— 
I^eipzig 1926). The other dialects spoken in Kir- 
man do not seem to have ever been specially 
studied; they belong to the southern group re- 
presented e. g. by the dialects of Fars and of 
Kashan (see Geiger in Grundriss, i. 2, p. 422). 
Makdisi remarks that the language of Kirman 
resembles that of Khurasan. 

The nomads who form a strong minority of the 
population of Kirman are probably the descendants 
of the Arab, Turkish and Kurd invaders. 

The total of the population of the province was 
estimated at 750,000 about the year 1900 (Sykes). 

II. The town of Kirman situated in the 
north-east part of the province (30° 17' lat. N. 
56° 59' long. E.) has been identified in all 
likelihood with the town and the district which 
Arab geographers call Bardaslr (Yakut has Burdaslr) 
or Guwashlr (see also Makdisi, p. 460). The two 
forms might represent the form Beh-Ardaslilr, which 
is, according to Hamza Isfahan! (ed. Gottwald, p. 46) 
the name of a town built by Ardaslilr, the founder 
of the dynasty of the Sasanids. The building of the 
Kal'a-i Ardashir, the ancient citadel to the east of 
the town, which, in the Middle Ages, must have been 
just outside the gate of the city, is also attributed 
to Ardashir. But the town was thought to be less 
ancient than Bam and Djiruft (Sykes, following 
Afdal al-Din). A district to the south-west of 
Kirman still bears the name of Bardaslr. In the 
ninth century, when Ibn Ilyas had just occupied it, 
it was not yet very large, but in the xliitk century 
Yakut describes it as the largest town of Kirman. 
The name of Kirman was given to it as capital 
of the province of that name. The ofiicial honorary 
name of the town is Dar al-Aman. 

The town is situated at the meeting place of 
three valleys at a height of about 6,oOO feet, 12 
miles to the north of the Djupar chain of mountains. 
The surroundings consist almost exclusively of 
steppes and possess very little cultivated land. 
Between KaFa-i Ardashir, already mentioned, and 
the town is a ruined citadel at a lower elevation, 
KaFa-i DuMjtar, which must have been formerly 
in the town. All the plain to the east and to the 
south of the town has a large number of remains 
of buildings. There are found here very beautiful 
pieces of fayence and other archaeological remains. 
The town itself is surrounded by a wall of baked 
clay with four gates. A quarter outside of the 
walls to the north-east is that of the Zoroastrians, 
Mahalla-i Gabr. The citadel is situated on the 
western side. Hamd Allah Mustawfi {Nushat al- 
Kulub, p. 140) speaks of a mosque built under 
'Umar b. 'Abd al-'AzIz, but the most ancient mos- 
que is at the present time the Masdjid-i Malik 
built by the Seldjuk TurSn Shah (1084 — 1096); 
this mosque was already in ruins in the xvitb century, 
but has been restored. The two other important 
mosques are the Masdjid-i DjamF built, according 
to an inscription, in 1 349 by Mubariz al-Din Muzaflfar 
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and the Masdjid-Pa-Minar, erected by the latter’s 
brother ‘Imad al-Din. A monument destroyed by 
an earthquake in 1896 was the Gunbad-i Sabz, a 
building of cylindrical form covered with mosaics 
of a greenish blue. According to information given 
to Sykes it was the tomb of one of the members 
of the dynasty of the Kutiugh I^ans, built in 
640 (1242). After the destruction of the town in 
1794, it was rebuilt under Fath 'Ali Shah, but it 
only began to prosper under the governor Wakll 
al-Mulk about the year i860. (A plan of the 
modern town is given opposite p. 188 of Syke.s, 
10,000 Miles, etc.). The number of inhabitants in- 
creased in the last part of the nineteenth century. 
Schindler in 1878 gives the figure as 41,170 and 
Sykes in 1900 as 49,120. The great majority are 
Shi'is, next come the Shaikhis (6,000), the Babis 
(3,000), and the Zoroastiians (1,600). The Jews 
form a very smali group of seventy souls. Kirman 
owes its very great industrial reputation to its 
shawls, but this industry has been surpassed by 
that of carpets in wool and in silk. The workers 
are almost exclusively men ; Sykes estimates the 
value of the exports at £ 40,000 annually. Another 
important industry is the manufacture of felt. 

Bibliography. The statements of the Arab 
geographers (quoted in the text) have been 
used by P. Schwarz, Iran im Mittelalter, iii., 
Leipzig 1912, p. 211J77.; Barbier de Meynard, 
Dictionnaire de la Perse, Paris 1861; J. Marquart, 
Er&nshahr, Abh. G. W. Gott., N. F. vol. iii.. 
No. 2, Berlin igoi, p. %osqq., 179^77.; Tomaschek, 
Zur historischen Topographie Persiens, S. B. 
Ak. Wien, 1890, vol. 121, Abh. viii. ; I.e 
Strange, The Lands of ike Eastern Calif ate, Cam- 
bridge 1905, p. 179 sqq. — The principal western 
travellers are Marco Polo; H. Pottinger, Travels 
in Beloochistan, 1810; N. de KhaniVoif, Me'maire 
stir I'ethnogrciphie de la Perse, Paris 1866; 
Lovett, Smith and Goldsmid, Eastern Persia, 
London 1876; A. H. Schindler, Reisen im 
siidlichen Persien iSgp, Z. G. Erd. Berl., xvi., 
p. 323 sqq. ; do., Itineraries of Marco Polo, 
y.R.A.S., N. S. vol. xii. ; G. N. Curzon, Persia, 
London 1892, ii. 243 sqq.', E. G. Browne, A 
Year amongst the Persians Cambridge 1926; 
Major P. Molesworth Sykes, Ten Thousand 
Miles in Persia, London 1902; the author who 
was British Consul in Kirman from 1894 to 1899 
is the best authority on the modern province. 
Other geographical descriptions; Ha^dji Khalifa, 
Djihannuma, Constantinople Il45i p. 256; C. 
Ritter, Erdkunde, volume viii. ; K. Prellberg, Per- 
sien, eine historische Landschaft, Leipzig 1891. 

The historical sources have already been 
given in the text. Three sources are of the nature 
of local chronicles; The history of the Seldjuks 
by Muhammad b. Ibrahim ed. by Houtsma in 
vol. i. of the Recueil de Textes relatifs a 
I'histoire des Seldjoucides, Leiden 1886; AQal 
al-Din Ahmad b. Hamid Kirmani, '’Ikd al-Ula 
li 'l-maw 'kif al-cLld, lith. Tihran 1293 
of the Printed Pers. Books in the Brit. Mus., 
London 1922, p. 90); Nasir al-Din, Simtal-%la 
li 'l-hadrat aldtilya, written in7l6(l3i6) (cf. Cat. 
of the Pers. MSS. in the Brit. Mus., vol. ii., 
p. 849) ; E. A. Strandman, ChtiandamiP s af- 
handling om Qarachitaiska dynastin vied in- 
ledning och anmdrkingar, Helsingfors 1869. On 
pages 48 — 71 of the work mentioned by Sykes 
is a precis of the history of the province of 


Kirman. For modern times see also E. G. 
Browne, The Persian Revolution, Cambridge 
1910: Sir Percy Molesworth Sykes, History of 
Persia^, London 1921. 

A. H. Schindler, Die Par sen in Persien, 
Z.D.M.G., 1882, p. 54 — 88; Dosabhai Framji 
Karaka, History of the Parsis^, 1884; Spiegel, 
Eranische Altertumskunde, i., Leipzig 1871; 
Grundriss der Iranischen Philologie', E. G. 
Browne, A Literary History of Persia, London 
1902 — 1906 ; do., Persian Literature under 
Tartar Dominion, C 3 .mhridgt 1 920; do., Persian 
Literature in Modern Times, Cambridge 1924; 
de Gobineau, Les religions et les philosophies 
de I'Asie Centrale, Paris 1900; Stanley Lane- 
Poole, Catalogue of Oriental Coins in the Brit. 
Mus., London 1875 — 1890, i., vi., vii , ix., espec. 
X., p. clxxxiii. — iv. (J. H. Kramers) 

KIRMANI, Kamai, al-DIn Abu ’l-LAta’ Mah- 
mud B. '^Ai.I of Kirman, known as Kh wadtU 
Kirmani [the name Khyddju is a diminutive 
form from Khu’ddia ; cf. Grundriss der Iran. Phil., 
l/ii. 185; another instance of this formation, not 
noticed there, is flru from pir, Djalal al-Din Ruml, 
Mathnawl (cd. Nicholson) i. line 2169], a Persian 
poet, born, as stated in the epilogue of his Gul 
u-Nawruz, ^awwal 5, 679 (Jan. 28, 1281) at Kir- 
man. He died at Shiraz, probably in 753/1352; 
the date 742, given by Dawlatsljah, is erroneous. 
Men of letters gave him the surname of Nakhl- 
band-i Shtlard’ (or N.i ma'"dni) (Dawlatshah, Tadh- 
kira, p. 249; Vullers, Lexicon, ii. 1301). Biographical 
details are scarce about him. He belonged to a 
distinguished family, and seems to have travelled 
widely. That he stayed some time at Baghdad, 
appears from the lines from his Humay u-Hunidyun 
quoted by Dawlatshah, loc. cit. Kirmani was a 
murid of Rukn al-Din al-Samnanl (f 736/1345) 
and lived some time as a mystic in Sufiabad (in 
Khurasan, cf. Ritter, Erdkunde, viii. 396). 

His first patron seems to have been the Muzaf- 
farid ruler Mubariz al-Din Muhammad of Yazd 
[713/1314 — 759/1358 (deposed), died 765/1364]. 
Afterwards, Kirmani was in the service of Amir 
Shaikh Abu Ishak (viz. Dj amal al-Din Shaikh Abu 
Ishak, prince of Shiraz till 754/l353i killed by 
order of Mubariz al-Din in 757/1356). The poet 
died at the court of Abu Ishak. A son of Kirmani 
is mentioned in his Kamalndma (see below). 

Works. Khwgdju Kirmani wrote a Khamsa, 
in imitation of Nizami, as is the case with many 
of the later Persian poets, and a Dlwdn. The 
Khamsa consists of; 

I. Humay u-Humdyun, a romantic poem, in 
the metre of Nizami’s Iskandarnama (i. e. muta- 
kdrib, because it treats of a subject from Iranian 
heroic tradition). It contains 3203 dubaits', it was 
composed, according to the epilogue, at Baghdad 
in 732. The prologue contains the madh of the 
llkhan Abu Sa'id and his wazir Ghiyath al-Din 
Muhammad; it states, that the poet was induced to 
compose the work by the high dignitai7 Abu ’1-Fath 
Madjd al-Din Mahmud. This mathnawl describes 
the adventures of Hum.ay, son of Shah Hushang, 
and his love of HumayUn, princess of China. Not- 
withstanding the intrigues of the princess’s father, 
the Faghfar, the lovers are united, Humayun’s 
father perishing in battle by the hand of Humay. 

2. Nawruz u-Gul, also a romantic poem, in the 
metre of Khusraw u-Shlrln, containing 2615 dubaits. 
It was completed in 742 (chronogram), dedicated to 
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Tadj al-Din Ahmad 'Iraki (a wazir to the Muzaf- 
farid Mubariz al-Din), and relates the love-story 
of Navvruz, son of king Firlir of Khurasan, and 
Gul, daughter of the emperor of Rum. With the 
main narrative are interwoven three minor stories, 
told to the prince to console him in his love- 
sickness. 

3. Kamaluama^ on ethics and religion, in the 
metre of the Haft Paikar^ composed 744 (chrono- 
gram) ; this year is given as the date of comple- 
tion of the Khamsa (Rieu, Ca/., p. 620). In the 
prologue, the Muslim saint Abu Ishak Ibrahim of 
Kazerun (f 426/1035) is praised; in the epilogue 
the poet addresses Amir Shaikh Abfi Ishak, the 
ruler of Shiraz, and also his own son Mudjtr al-Din 
Abu Sa'id 'All. The poem is divided into bab's, in 
one of the manuscripts numbered from i — 12. 

4. Rawdat al- Anwar ^ mystical; a counterpart 
to the Mahzan al-Asrar (Dawlatshah, p. 251); 
composed 743 at Kazerun, according to the epi- 
logue. It is divided into 20 makala's. The dedica- 
tion is to §hams al-Din Mahmud b. Sa’in (killed 
in battle 746/1345, as wazir of Abu Ishak of 
Shiraz). The Rawdat passes for the first poem of 
the Kh amsa. 

5. It seems not to be possible, to determine 
with certainty which of the other works of Kir- 
mani should be reckoned as the remaining part 
of the SJiamsa. It may be, that it is the poem 
entitled Mafatih al-Kulub wa-Masabih al~Ghuyub, 
which is found in the manuscript No. 332 of the 
Library of the king of Oudh. This poem, consisting 
of 28 3a3’s, appears, from the headings given in 
the catalogue, to treat of religious topics. 

After the Khamsa.^ we have ; 

6. Gawharnania\ the aim of this poem, also 
a mathnawf is the praise of Baha" al-Din Mah- 
mud, who was wazir to the Muzaffarid ruler, and 
claimed descent from the renowned Nizam al-Mulk. 
Besides the wazir, his ancestors are also praised 
in the work. The date of its composition is 746 
(chronogram). 

7. Dlwan. Dawlatshah (or his authorities) say, 
that the diwan of Kirmani numbers 20,000 verses 

(cf. also Sprenger, Cat Oudh.., p. 472); it 

contains kanda'i, mostly panegyric, e. g. on the 
Muzaffarid Mubariz al-Din and Shaikh Abu Ishak; 
also on the persons, lauded in the Gawharname, 
and besides on other great men, as for instance 
Shirwanshah b. Minucihr. A letter to a Shtrwan- 
shah, ruler of Shabaran and ShammaUji, from the 
part of, the great wazir Rashid al-Din is extant 
(Browne, Persian Literature under Tartar domi- 
nion, p. 83); the person, praised in the Diwan 
of Kirmani may have belonged to the family of 
Rashid al-Din’s addressee. 

Further, the dlwdn contains ghazal’s., vmbatttPdt, 
rubaiyat, etc. 

Finally, a tar^fa of this poet (refrain: kih 
djihan sUrat ast u ma'^na dust | war ba ma'^nd 
nazar kuni, hama iisi) occurs in the Leyden ma- 
nuscript 274, fol. 463 verso — 464 verso. 

The little that is printed of Kirmani’s poetry 
will be found in the works, cited in the Biblio- 
graphy. From these scanty extracts, it is impos- 
sible to form a judgment on his merits as a poet; 
therefore, the opinion of Browne, who had the 
opportunity of reading a great part of the Diwan, 
may be repeated here : “his verse, while graceful 
and pleasing, lacks any conspicuous distinction 
or excellence”. 


I Bibliography. Dawlatshfih, Tadhkira, ed. 
Browne, p. 249 etc.; Lutf ‘Ali Beg Adhur, 
AtaBihada (Bombay 1299), p. 124 ry. ; Td‘rikh-i 
Guzlda, ed. Browne, i. 818; 7,. D. M. G., ii. 
205 etc.; Rieu, Catalogue, ii. 620 etc.; Spren- 
ger, Catal. Oudh., p. 471 — 73; Rosen, Manuscr. 
persons de VInstitut, etc., p. 1 18, 217; Cat. 
Bankipore (Persian poets : Firdawsi to Hafiz), 
p. 213 sqq.-, Grundtiss der Iran. Phil., ii. 248 
etc.; Browne, Persian Literature under Tartar 
dominion, p. 222 etc. (V. F. Buchner) 

KIRMANSHAH, town lying in a plain among 
the mountain ranges that border the Iranian plateau 
on the south-west, now the capital of a Persian 
province between Kurdistan on the north and 
Luristau on the south. The geographical position 
of the town is approximately 34'' 20' North Lat. 
and 47'’ East Long.; the plain is traversed by 
the Kara Su which runs to the north-east of the 
town in a south-easterly direction, joining the 
river Gamasiyab (formerly the Gawmasa Rud) 
farther south ; the latter is a tributary of the 
Kerkha [q.v.] and the most important water-course 
of the province. 

It was probably in this district that the earliest 
kingdom of the Medes was established (A. Billerbeck, 
Das Sandjak Suleimania und dessen persische Nach- 
barlandschaften, Leipzig i8g8, p. 162); and here 
also were the Parthian provinces of Kafz/JatSijvij 
and Mu 3 <'<z u xara (Isidore of Charax, § 4, 5). It 
was the province called M5h under the Sasanids 
(May in Moses of Khorene), and in the early 
centuries after the Arab conquest. De Morgan 
wished to identify the ruins of the ancient Cam- 
badene to the north of KirmSnshah. This town is 
itself not very old : it was founded in the Sasanid 
period and only began to be an important town 
from the xvith century onwards. The older Arab 
geographers know it only by the name of Kar- 
m I s i n (other forms ; Kirmasin, Karmasin, Kirmasin, 
Karmashin): Makdis! (p. 28) says that it is another 
name for Kirmanshahan, while Yakut (iv. 69) 
regards Karmisin as an arabicisation of Kirman- 
sjjahan (Dimashki gives the same note with reserve 
but Ibn al-Fakih already explains the first form 
by the second). Kazwini {Geography, p. 290) 
however says that Karmisin is near Kirmanshahan. 
To explain Karmisin, Ritter, ix. 374, calls attention 
to the name of the river Corma in Tacitus {Annales, 
xii. 13). The name Kirmanshahan seems first to 
appear in the tenth century, perhaps in the time 
of the Buyids, but the circumstances are unknown. 
A very widespread tradition found in Hamd Allah 
Mustawfi, Nuzhat al-Kulub, p. 108 makes Bahram IV 
(388 — 399 A. D.) founder of the town; this king 
had acquired the title Kirmanshah as governor of 
the province of Kirman [q. v.] and the historians 
do record that he founded a town but it was more 
probably the little town of Kirmanshah between 
Yazd and Kirman (cf. Tabari in Nbldeke, Gesch. 
d. Pers. u. Arab., p. 71). Another tradition found 
more or less explicitly in almost all the geographers 
attributes the foundation to king Kawadh b. Flruz 
(488 — 531; cf. especially MakdisI, p. 257 •???■)■ 
The country round the town contained and still 
contains many monuments of the time of the 
Sasanian kings; they often resided there and their 
example was followed by later rulers, e.g. the Caliph 
Harun al-RaAid and the Buyid Adud al-Dawla, 
who built a palace there (MakdisI, p. 393)- The 
new name of the town may perhaps be connected 
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with this event for it was under Adud al-DawIa 
that the Buyids became masters of the province 
of Kirman [q. v.]. 

Karmisin was peacefully occupied by the Arabs 
after the taking of Hulwan (in 640; Baladhurl, p. 
301). The district ofMah, belonging to the province 
of Djibal, was then granted as an appanage to the 
inhabitants of Kufa and Basra. The upper part 
became Mah al-Kufa with Dtnawar as capital; 
the lower part was Mah al-Basra with Karmisin 
as its capital (Baladhuil, p. 306; Kudama, p. 226). 
Dina war [q. v.] was however a much more im- 
portant town than Karmisin (cf. especially Schwartz, 
p. 479) and the geographers of these times mention 
it mainly as a stage on the great road Baghdad — 
Khanikln - — Hulwan — Karmisin — Bisutun — 
Hamadhan. Another important road ran from 
Karmisin to Nihawand. The town is described in 
this period as pleasantly situated in a very 
fertile plain. It was ruled successively by the 
'Abbasids, Buyids — in their time it must have 
formed part of the territory of the Kurd dynasty 
of the Hasanaw’aih [q. v.], although it is not men- 
tioned in the Kurd chronicle of Sharaf al-Din — 
and the Seldjuks ; in the Mongol period it had 
sunk to a mere village (Hamd Allah Kazwiol). 

The importance of Kirmanshah began under the 
Rafawids after it had become a frontier bulwark 
of Persia against the Ottomans who had established 
themselves in dangerous proximity in Mesopotamia, 
especially after the time of Murad I\k The Turks 
several times occupied it in their wars with Persia, 
for example in 1630 during Khusraw [q. v.] Pasha’s 
expedition. It then was a fortified town with a 
brick wall; see the description in Ewliya Celebi 
(iv. 353) who attributes its foundation to Shah 
Isma'll, which probably means that he fortified it 
for the first time. After the fall of the Rafawids 
(1722) the Pasha of Ba gh dad succeeded in occupying 
Kirmanshah but he was driven out by Ashraf ^an. 
In 1731, the Turks again occupied it to be expelled 
by the future Nadir Shah. The treaties of peace 
of 1732 and 1736 left Kirmanshah to Persia (cf. 
von Hammer, G.O.R., vii. 404 sqq.'). In 1754 
Mlrza Muhammad Takl Khan became its governor 
for Nadir Shah. He later made himself independent 
until Karim Khan Zand took the town in 1766 
after a siege of two years. Under the Kadjars 
Kirmanshah increased in importance; in 1 790 it 
had about 6,000 inhabitants (Beauchamps, quoted 
by Ritter) but by 1810 there were already 12,000 
houses (Kinneir, in Ritter). Under the gover- 
norship of Muhammad “^All Mirza, son of Fath 
'All Shah, who lived at Kiimanshah as an almost 
independent vassal, the town became a formidable 
bulwark against the Turks. After the Turco- Persian 
peace of 1823 'All Mlrza was sufficiently powerful 
to annex to his province the large district of Zohab 
which ought to have been restored to Turkey. A 
complete list of the governors of Kirmanshah 
under the Kadjars to 1905 is given by Rabino 
(see Bibliography). As recently as April 19 1 5 
the town was occupied by Turkish troops; they 
conducted propaganda on behalf of the Central 
Powers there until they were forced to retire in 
March 1917. 

Kirmanshah at the present day is rather the 
name of the province; the town is called more 
correctly Kirmanshahan. About 1905 it had a 
population of about 60,000 (Rabino) and owes its 
prosperity to its position on the great trade route 


I of considerable antiquity {al-^adda in Makdisi) 
from Baghdad to Hamadhan (Kirmanshahan is 
100 miles from each of these two towns); the 
through traffic is enormous. The same road is 
used by the Shl'a pilgrims who visit the sacred 
places of the “^Irak. Kirmanshahan possesses no 
, ancient buildings; the ramparts have been de- 
molished and the most remarkable building is 
the arsenal, which is also the residence of the 
governor, built beside the great Top Maidan. The 
town contains a large number of caravanserais ; 
there is not much local industry, the manufacture 
i of carpets having disappeared. The majority of 
I the citizens are Kurds, then come Persians, Turks, 
Jews and Christians. The surrounding plain is very 
fertile. Ewliya {loc. cil.) and Hadjdjl ^allfa ( Dii- 
hannunia, p. 302) make special mention of the 
cultivation of saffron. 

The province lies between 34° and 35° N. Lat. 
and 44° 30' and 48° 30' E. Long., the capital is 
almost in the centre, in the western part are 
Kerind and Kasr Shlrln [q. v.] and in the eastern 
Asadabad, Kangawar (formerly Kasr al-Lusu.s), 
Bisutun [q. v.], Nihawand [q. v.] and the ruins of 
Dinawar [q. v.]. It is rich in monuments of the 
Achaemenids and Sasanids, which are mentioned 
w'ith more or less detail by the old geographers, 
such as the famous sculptures of Tak-i Bustan, 
three miles east of Kirmanshahan, to which the 
geographers give the name Shabdiz or Shibdaz 
from the horse of the king Khusraw and the pla- 
teau (yiukkd) where Khusraw Parwiz is said to 
have received the submission of the kings of the 
earth in a hall of audience with too columns 
(cf. also bIsutun). 

It is one of the richest provinces of Persia. It 
exports wheat and rice and grows for its own 
use, maize, clover, castor-oil and cotton. It has a 
population of about 300,000 and is divided into 
nineteen districts {buliik), many of which are 
named after the tribes which inhabit them. Rabino 
gives forty-four names of tribes for the province 
(cf. also Curzon, i. 557) who are for the most 
part Kurds. The largest Kurd tribe is that of the 
Kalhur (mentioned in the Kurdish Chronicle of 
Sharaf al-Din) to the south-west who have given 
their name to a district. Another important Kurd 
tribe is that of the SindjabI rvest of Kasr Shlrln. 
Their southern Kurd dialect is called Lttkki by 
O. Mann {Die Mundarten der Lurstdmnie im 
sudlichen Persim, Berlin 1910, p. xxii.) although 
the Lakk in the proper sense of the word live 
in Luristan. In the south of the province there 
are tribes of Lurs. The greater part of the semi- 
nomadic population are 'All llahl [q. v.]. Besides 
the two groups mentioned there are several small 
tribes of Arabs and Turks which have become 
allied to the great Kurd tribes. 

Bibliography'. The old geographers are 
quoted from the B. G. A. and other standard 
editions; J. Marquart, Eransahr., Abh. G. W. 
Gbit. Al. F., vol. iii., n. 2, p. 18; P. Schwartz, 
Iran im Mittelalter, Leipzig 1921, iv., p. 445 sqq.-, 
C. Ritter, ir;a';4««a'ir, Berlin 1840, ix. p. '^ 6 <) sqq.-, 
K. Prellberg, Persien, eine historische Landschaft, 
Leipzig 1891, p. 66; Le Strange, The Lands 
of the Eastern Califate, Cambridge 1905, p. 
186 sqq. The early European travellers (Kinneir, 
Ker Porter, Rawlinson, Beauchamps) have been 
utilised by Ritter; cf. also S. de Sacy, Me- 
moire stir les monuments et les inscriptions de 
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Kirtnanschah in Mimoire sur diverses antiquitis 
de la Perse, Paris 1793; G. Curzon, Persia, 
London 1892, i. 557 sqq.\ A. V. Williams 
Jackson, Persia Past and Present, New York 
1906, p. 230 sqq.\ H. L. Rabino, Kermanschah 
in R. M. M., 1920, xxxviii., p. I — 40; M. Sykes, 
Histeria of Persia'^, London 1921; R. Stuart 
Poole, B. M. Cat. Coins of Shahs of Persia, 
London 1889, s. v. kirmanshahan. 

_ (J. PI. Kramers) 

KIRMASTi, capital of a kaza of the 
same name in Anatolia, 15 miles S. E. of 
MilAalicJj (cf. J. H. Mordtmann, in Z. D. M. G., 
Ixv. [1911], loi) and 40 miles S. E. of Brussa 
with about 5,000 inhabitants, 3,000 of whom are 
Muslims. The town has 14 quarters with 800 
houses and lies on both banks of the Edrenos 
Car (Rhyndacus). The origin of the name often 
wrongly written Kirmasl!, which points to a Greek 
*Ksp/ta(7T)l or *Kpei/.a(rT^, is uncertain, nor is it 
known what ancient town was here. Perhaps the 
Kremastis in the Troas (cf. Pauly-Wissowa, ii. 743) 
mentioned in Xen., Hist., iv. 8, is to be connected 
with it. In the Byzantine period A o r a t a is said 
to have been here where the troops of Alexius 
Comnenus under Kamytzes were defeated in 1113 
by the Saldjuks (cf. Anna Comn., ii. 279 sqql). In 
any case there is close to K. a Byzantine castle in 
ruins which resembles that 6 miles farther up 
the Edrenos Cai at Kesterlek and presumably 
was intended with similar defences at Ulubad 
(Lopadium) and Brussa to keep back the advance 
of the Ottomans. In the town which has 6 mos- 
ques, including one large very old one with a tiirbe 
and 14 masdjid’s, there are ancient remains (sar- 
cophagi, inscriptions on the walls, ornaments) which 
do not seem yet to have been studied. The history 
of Kirmasti under the Ottomans is quite obscure, 
as there are no records. Ewliya Celebi (v. 290) 
and European travellers (cf. W. Hamilton, Resear- 
ches in Asia Minor, i. 77, 80, ii. 93, London 1842) 
say practically nothing about it. The Muslim 
inscriptions have still to be studied and edited. 
KirmSsti, which did not suffer from the Greek 
occupation, was recently (1925) renamed Mustafa 
Kemal Pasha in honour of the Turkish President. 
Kirmasti is the birth-place of Seyyid-i Wilayet 
(d. 929 = 1522 in Stambul), son-in-law of the 
historian Ashylj-Pasha-zade (cf. Tashkopruzade- 
Medjdl, Shaka^ik al-Nu^mdniya, p. 352, 13), known 
from the Menakib-i Tadj aHArifin (i. e. Sheykh 
Ebu T-Wefa); cf. Pertsch, Turk. HSS. Gotha, p. 
137, NO. 166 and Tomberg, Catal. Uffsal., p. 
21 1, N“. cccvii. 

Two hours’ journey from Kirmasti are two hot 
mineral springs, called Diimbiildak and Akardja. 

Bibliography, (besides references in the 
text); Cuinet, Ttirquie d'Asie, vi. 155 sq.-, Hadjdji 
Khalifa, ^ihdnnuma, 656, ,7, 660, i', Ewliya, 
Seyahetname, v. 290 at top; W. M. Ramsay, 
Historical Geography of Asia Minor, 155, 437. 

(Franz Basinger) 

IfIRSH. [See shrush.] 

KIR-SHEHIR, (Turkish kir-shehri — “town of 
uncultivated lands”), atown in Asia Minor, 
capital of a Sandjak in the province of Angora, 97 
miles (33 hours) S. E. of this latter, on a river called 
simply Irmah, a tributary of the Kizil-Irmak which 
flows at a distance of two hours from the town 
and is crossed by the stone bridge of Kezik with 
thirteen arches (about 120 yards). Its height is 


3,290 feet. The houses are scattered among gardens 
which extend in length to a distance of 10 miles 
and in breadth to that of 5 miles; these gardens 
bear in the North the name of Oz, in the West 
that of Cukur-Cair, in the South that of Deinek, 
and in the East that of Kandam; it has an abun- 
dant harvest of fruit, especially of grapes. The 
population consists of 8,462 inhabitants of whom 
7,794 are Muslims, 651 Armenians and 17 Greeks. 
There are 25 great mosques (Seldjuk mosque of 
Djedebev). 19 small mosques, 4 medreses, a civil 
preparatory school, a secondary school, 2 primary 
schools, a church. Several Muslim saints are buried 
there: the poet ‘Ashik Pasha (d. 733 = 1332), Akhi 
Oren, Shaikh Sulaiman. In the suburbs is held the 
fair of Yaprakli; it has hot springs: Terme (©ep/za) 
or Karghan-Kayan, ferruginous, used as a cure 
for anaemia, a quarter of an hour away; Kara 
Kurt, sulphurous wells, a cure for nervous disorders, 
8 miles away. Manufactures of carpets of wool 
and mohair {tiftiK) for the salat {sadjdjada, q.v.) 
and for the room [kalice), for curtains {^perde-lik, 
cicek-li gilini), for wallets {heibe'), in three qualities : 
striped {palazde)', the same in a finer quality; 
kesme, woven mats; chairs, arm-chairs, cupboards 
of walnut-wood. To the West the mountain of 
Emir-burna, in the middle of it facing south the 
immense cave of Gobek-Kaya. 

The Sandjak is divided into four Kaza’s (Kir- 
sljehir) to which are attached two nahiya, of which 
one is Hadjdj Bektash [q. v.], Keskin (capital 
Ma'den), Meeijidiye (capital Boyalik, Kurd village), 
Awanos (Abanos). It does not include any high 
mountains; it has a chain of hills called Barani 
Dagh which extends for 14 miles in length in the 
vicinity of the capital and terminates at KUrt 
Beli. Millstones are obtained from the hill “^All 
Korlu. Two lakes, one quite near the town at 
Shebili Baghlari, Dib-Siz Gol (the lake without 
a bottom), and the second in the canton of Medjidiye, 
Yanar Golii, near the village of Yanaroghlu, which 
has given it its name. Total population, 119,139 in- 
habitants, of whom 116,999 Muslims, i ,794 
Greeks, 346 Armenians. Agriculture is only slightly 
developed. Roads suitable for vehicular traffic are 
hardly made completed : towards Cesarea and 
Angora, 80 miles; towards Ma'den, 40 miles; 
towards New-Shehir, 55 miles. 

Bibliography. “^All Djewad, D^oghrafiya 

lughati, p. 645; Salname, 1 325, p. 791; Hadjdjl- 

Khalifa, Diihan-numa, p. 620; V. Cuinet, La 

Turquie d'Asie, vol. i., p. 324. (Cl. Huart) 

KIRTAS (a.), paper. This w'ord is found in 
the Kur’an (vi. 7) with its plural kardtis (vi. 91) 
where they can only mean papyrus. The Egyptians 
wrote on the kirtas manufactured from reeds called 
bardi {Rihrist, i. 2i). Chinese paper, warak sini, 
is made from vegetable fibre , hashish ; micro- 
scopical examination has indeed shown that this 
paper is made, not from cotton but from various 
fibres (fjf.A., 1925, cevi., p. 159 sqql)‘, while the 
paper of Khorasan is manufactured from linen 
fibre, kattdn, by Chinese workmen in imitation of 
that of their own country {Fihrist, ibid.). More 
details are found in the article kaghadh. 

Katada in Tabari, Tafsir, vii. 90, translates 
kirtas by sahifa which tells us nothing. 

(Cl. Huart) 

al-KISA% 'AlI b. Hamza b. “’Abd Allah b. 
Bahman b. FairUz, client of the BanC Asad, 
grammarian and reader of the Kur an, 
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born at Kufa, died at Ranbuya, not far from al- 
Ray, about 189 (805). The following dates are 
also given for his death 179, 180, 182, 183, 185, 
193 and 197. 

After having studied in his native town, he 
came to Basra to study with al-Khalil b. Ahmad 
(see this article) who advised him to go and 
study language amongst the tribes of the Nadjd, 
of the Hidjaz and of the Tihama. On his return 
to Basra he found that al-Khalil was dead and 
had been succeeded by the grammarian Yunus 
b. Habib al-BasrI, who after several discussions 
on grammar gave up his place to him. Nevertheless 
he took up his peimanent abode at Baghdad 
where he taught chiefly Kui’anic diction, first in 
accordance with the method of his master Hamza 
al-Zayyat, and afterwards he followed a method 
of his own; he is the seventh badr^ and because 
of that he is counted amongst the seven canonical 
readers. 

Harun al-Rashid confided to him the education 
of his sons al-Amln and of al-Ma^miin. In spite 
of the opinion of the Imam al-Shafi'i who praised 
exceedingly his grammatical knowledge, al-Kisa’i 
was especially weak in grammar, and his partisans 
admit that he only latterly concerned himself with 
this science. In any case he had numerous ad- 
versaries, whom he dealt with in a fashion neither 
honest nor just, notably Sibawaihl, al-Yazidi. 

Amongst his teachers were : Abu Dja'far al- 
Ru^gsi, Mu'adh al-Harra’, Sufyan b. 'Uyaina, Su- 
laiman b. Avljam, Abu Bakr b. ‘AyySsh. 

His pupils were: Abu 'Omar al-Durl, Abu 
’ 1 -Harith al-Lai£h b. Khalid, Yahya b. Ziyad al- 
Farra’, Abu 'Obaida al-Kasim b. Sulaiman. 

Of his numerous works, it appears that we 
have no more than one, Risala ft lahn al-amma^ 
“a treaty on the mistakes of the vulgar language”, 
which seems to be the oldest work composed 
on this subject and was published from the Berlin 
manuscript N®. 7103, by Brockelmann in Zeitschr. 
f. Assyriol ^ xii. (1898), 29 — 46 (cf. below Nol- 
deke, ibid.^ p. iii — 115). 

Bibliography. al-Fihrist., p. 29, 65; al- 
Aghani, v. 46, 54; xi. 106; xii. 23; xviii. 73; 
xxi. 106; Ibn al-Anbarl, al-Insdf.i ed. G. Weil, 
Leiden 1913, p. 293 — 294 and Ind. ; Ibn Ku- 
taiba, al-Ma'-drif., Cairo 1300, p. 184; Ibn 
Hadjar, Tahdhlb al-takdlah-, HaidarSbad 1326, 
vii. 313; al-Anbarl, Nuzhat al-Alibb<f fi Tabakat 
al-Udaba’’^ Cairo 1294, p. 81; Yaknt, MtZdjam 
al-Buldan., s. v. “Ranbuya”; do., Irshad al-Arib.^ 
Leiden 1911, v. 183; Ibn lOiallikan, Wafayat., 
Cairo 1 3 10, i. 330; al-Diyarbakrf, Td’rikh al- 
Khamls.^ Cairo 1283, ii. 332 ; Abu ’ 1 -Fida^, 
Td'rJkh.i Constantinople 1286, ii. 18; al-Sam'ani, 
al-Ansab.^ Leiden 1912, f. 482a; al-Suyuti, al- 
Muzhir.^ Bulak 1282, ii. 232; do., Bughyat al- 
IVu'^ai, Cairo 1326, p. 236 ; do., al-Askbah 
zva ' l-NazS’ir.^ Haidarabad I 3 l 7 i tv. 15, 18, 44; 
Fliigel, Die Gramm. Schulen d. Araber.^ Leip- 
zig 1862, p. 121 ; Nbldeke, Gesch. d. Qordn, 
Gottingen i860, p. 291, 297 ; Brockelmann, 
Gesch. d. Arab. Lilt.., p. 115 ; Huart, Lilt, 
arabe., p. 150., (Moh. Ben Cheneb) 

al-KISAT, the author of the Kitdb 
Xlisas al-Anbiyd'., is identified by Hadj^i IGiallfa, 
iv., NO. 9437 with the grammarian and Kur’an 
reader '^Ali b. Hamza (see the foregoing art.). 
This identification, first adopted by Herbelot, 
Bibl. Orientate., 96*^1 but rightly disputed by 


Lidzbarski, following Pertsch and Ahlwardt, in 
his De propheticis quae dicuniur legendis Arabicis 
(Leipzig 1893, p. 25), was again accepted by 
Wellhausen in 1 . Eisenberg’s dissertation. Die 
Prophetenlegenden des Muhanimed ben Abdallah 
al-Kisai (Berne 1898), p. V., on the assumption 
that the work was not actually by this celebrated 
scholar himself but had been ascribed to him. The 
evidence of most manuscripts is however contrary 
to this view; they sometimes call the author (Abu 
‘Abdallah) Muhammad b. ‘Abdallah, sometimes 
Muhammad b. Ahmad, sometimes Hasan b. Mu- 
hammad (sic). Besides it can hardly be doubted 
that the author is identical with the author of the 
Kitdb ’-Adjd'ib al-Malakut (Hadjdji Khalifa, iv. 
8075) or simply Kitdb al-Malakut (ibid., v. 10527) 
whom Hadjdji Khalifa calls Abu I)ja‘far Muham- 
mad b. ‘Abdallah al-Kisa^I, and of the Kitdb Bad^ 
al-Dunyd., whom he mentions by name without 
the kunya on iii. 991. This latter work is lost but 
perhaps it was only an independent edition of the 
first part of the main work, which in the manu- 
script is sometimes also called Kitdb Bad’ (KhalK) 
al-Dunyd wa-Kisas al-Anbiyd’. The period in which 
the author flourished is nowhere mentioned. Con- 
trary to Eisenberg’s view (Diss., p. ix.) nothing 
can be deduced as to this or the grammarian’s 
authorship of the book from the statement of 
Hadjdji Khalifa, iv. 9477 that Sahl b. ‘Abdallah 
al-Tustari fq.v.] wrote a Muihtasar Kisas al- 
Anbiyd’-., for Hadjdji Khalifa does not say that 
this work was the basis of that of al-KisST. Al- 
Iba‘labi [q. v.] does not mention al-Kisa‘i but an 
investigation of the sources and the relation of 
the two authors has still to be made, so that 
nothing can be deduced regarding the age of al- 
Kisa\ From the whole character of his literary 
activity one must agree with Ahlwardt in putting 
the author in the fifth century A. H. ; while al- 
Tha'labi’s work grew out of Ku‘ian exegesis and 
is intended for learned circles, al-KisaT is a typical 
representative of the class of ^ttssds\ he relates 
the legends to edify and especially to entertain 
the reader. He therefore quotes only the oldest 
authorities, like Ka'b b. al-Ahbar and Wahb b. 
Munabbib, although he likes to appear scrupulously 
accurate ; but his quotations are not of the slightest 
value for literary criticism. The work, which exists 
in numerous manuscripts (to those mentioned in 
G.A.L.., i. 350, may be added: Gotha, Pertsch, 
Verz.., NO. 1839; Brit. Museum, Ellis and Edwards, 
A descriptive List., p. 34, Or. 5820 ; E. G. Browne, 
A supplementary Handlist, N". 1012; Princeton, 
Littmann, N®. 28; Cairo, A'l/irr'j'f, v. 1 13; Damascus, 
Zaiyat, N®. 74, jg), being a popular work was not 
always carefully treated by the copyists, but often 
arbitrarily abbieviated; it has also been translated 
into Turkish, s. H. L. Fleischer, Catalogus codd. 
mss. or. bibl. Dresdensis, N®. 128. 

B ib Ho gr ap hy : Hottinger, Promptuarium, 
Heidelberg 1658, p. 209; Lidzbarski, Zlfw. (s.l.), 
p. 20 — 25 ; Vita (sic !) Prophetarum auctore 
MulMmmed Ben Abdallah al-Kisa^i e codicibus, 
qui in Monaco (sic !), Bonna, Lugd. Batav., 
Lipsia et Gothana (sic !) asservantur edidit 
Isaac Eisenberg, i., Leyden 1922, ii. ibid. 1923. 

(Brockelmann) 

KISA^I, HakIm Maejd al-DIn Abu Ishak (or 
Abu ’l-Hasan) KisaT, a Persian poet of the 
second half of the fourth century a. h. belonging 
to the first period of Persian poetry. He was 
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born in Merw on Wednesday 26th Shawwal 341 
(March 16, 953) and according to most authorities 
died in 392 (1002); one source however (Walih, 
quoted by Ethe), says that he reached a very ad- 
vanced age. A few of his poems have been pre- 
served in the different tadhhira : they have been 
published by Ethe (Z);V Lieder des ICisa’i, S.-B. 
Bayr. Ak., 1874, p. 133 — 149). These poems 
illustrate the whole repertory of Persian poets ot 
the time; the best known is the kasJda in which 
the poet gives the date of his birth as above and 
says that he composed it at the age of 50; this. 
kanda is pessimistic and ascetic in tendency. The 
tadhkira describes him as a poet who celebrated 
the family of the Prophet in numerous poems (a 
kifa of this kind is given in Ethe’s article). He 
is also said to have written kanda'i in praise of 
the Samanids and of Sultan Mahmud of Ghazna. 
He must have been a celebrated poet in the Samanid 
period; the later tadhkira' % however (such as 
Dawlatshah) do not mention him. 

The Diwan of Nasir-i Khusraw contains several 
passages in which the latter speaks contemptuously 
of Kisa^i. Eth^ {Grundr. d. iran., Phil.^ ii. 281 — 
282) has concluded from this that Kisa^i must 
have been still alive in the time ofNasit(c. 1040) 
so that he must have lived to a great age. Ethe 
further seeks the cause of the antagonism between 
the two poets in their theological views, Kisa’i 
being a “Twelver” {ithnd-'^askariya) §hi'l and 
Nisir-i Khusraw a “Seveuer” (jui'fj'u). But Browne 
{A Literary History of Persia, ii. 160 — 164) holding 
that NSsir’s invective is only intended to maintain 
his superiority as a poet, thinks that Eth6’s con- 
clusions cannot be accepted, even that regarding 
Kisa^i’s age, because there could be nothing asto- 
nishing in Nasir-i Khusraw’s attempts to surpass 
one of the best known poets of the preceding 
generation. 

Bib Ho gr ap hy. 'Awfr, LubTib al-Albah, ed. 

Browne, ii. 33 — 39; Cahar Makala, Gibb. Mem. I 

Arr.,_xi. 28, 131. (J- H. Kramers) 

^SAS (a.), synonymous with kawad, retalia- 
tion (“settlement”, not “cutting off” or “prose- 
cution”), according to Muslim law is applied in 
cases of killing, and of wounding which do not 
prove fatal, called in the former case kisas fi 
’l-nafs (blood-vengeance) and in the latter kisas 
fi-tnd dun a l-nafs. 

1. For kisas among the pagan Arabs see Well- 
hausen, Pesie arabischen Heidentumst, p. 186 sqg.; 
Procksch, 6 ber die Blutrache bei den vorislamischen 
Arabern und Mohammeds Stellung zu ihr; the 
collection of essays; Zum dltesten Strafrecht der 
Kuliurvolker. Fragen zur Rechtsvergleichung, ge- 
stellt von Th. Mommsen, Section v. — vii., and 
Juynboll, Handbuch des islamischen Gesetzes, p. 
284 sqq. 

2. Muhammad takes it for granted that the 
blood-vengeance of Arab paganism — in which 
in contrast to the unlimited blood feud, definite 
retaliation, although not always on the person of 
the doer himself, forms the essential feature of 
the vengeance (cf. Procksch, op. cit., p. 6 and 
note 5) — is a divine ordinance with the limitation 
assumed to be obvious, that only the doer himself 
can be slain; Kur’an xvii. 35; xxv. 68; vi. 152 

i. 1 ; in these passages only the jus 
talionis can be understood by the right to kill 
Mother; already in xvii. 35 the avenger of blood 
is forbidden to kill any one other than the guilty 


one); ii. i'i'bsqq. (before Ramad.in of the year 2): 
“To you who are believers the ktsas is prescribed 
for the slain, the freeman for the freeman, the 
slave for the slave and the woman for the woman; 
but if anyone is pardoned anything by his brother 
he shall be dealt with equitably . . . and pay him 
compensation as best he can. This is an indulgence 
and mercy from your Lord. But he who commits 
a transgression after this shall be severely punished. 
In Hsds you have life, you of understanding . . .” 
(the first verse says that a freeman can only be 
slain for a freeman, a slave for a slave and for 
a woman only a woman [but probably a slave or 
a woman for a freeman, but this is not expressly 
stated and must be deduced], naturally of course 
only the guilty one and that in all other cases 
the payment of compensation [diyd] takes place. 
This is an extension of what is presumed in the 
earlier passages; the treatment of the freeman in 
relation to the slave is a matter of course ac- 
cording to old Arab views and that of the woman, 
which cannot be completely explained from them, 
represents an independent decision of Muhammad’s 
based on them [there is quite a different inter- 
pretation of the verse in Procksch, op. cit.,'^. 75 
note 5]. The commentators had difficulty in re- 
conciling the passage with later developments 
[cf. below 4]. Only one explanation, thrust into 
the background and later completely abandoned, 
interprets the verse quite correctly, but makes it 
abrogated by v. 49 [see below]. By “prescribed” 
is meant not a duty but a rule not to be trans- 
gressed; pardon is the abandonment of kipa^ with 
a demand for compensation instead; the law is 
described as an indulgence and mercy and life- 
giving in contrast to the often unlimited blood- 
feud of pagan times, because only the guilty one 
is slain and the life of the innocent thus pre- 
served); V. 49 (after the first encounter with the 
Medina Jews but before the outbreak of open 
hostilities); “and we have prescribed for them (the 
Jews) in it (Torah) ; a life for a life, an eye for 
an eye, a nose for a nose, an ear for an ear, a 
tooth for a tooth, and kisas for wounds; but if 
anyone remits it, it is an atonement for him (i.e. 
for his sins) . . .” (this verse of course does not 
cancel ii. 173). In the years 3 — 5 with iv. 94 sqq. 
there came the distinction between deliberate and 
accidental killing (of katl, i. i); in this the ap- 
plication of kisas is excluded; in ii. 1 90 (before 
the campaign of the year 6) kisas is used meta- 
phorically in the sense of retaliation of like with 
like (in the case of disregard for the holy ter- 
ritory and month by the enemy). 

3. The facts gathered from the Sira, the records 
of the life of Muhammad, are in agreement with 
this. In the so-called ordinance of the community 
at Medina, which belongs to the early Medina 
period it is laid down that if any one slays a 
believer and is convicted (proof of guilt in a trial 
before the authority — Muhammad — is therefore 
required as a condition for the carrying out of 
hisds), talion takes place even if the avenger of 
the blood of the slain man declares himself 
satisfied ; all believers must be against the murderer 
and can only take an active part against him. 
Here the kisas is brought from the sphere of 
tribal life into that of the religious-political com- 
munity (yimma) which finds an echo in the law, 
not however to be taken literally, that believers 
are one another’s blood-avengers for their blood 
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spilt for the sake of Allah, but is throughout re- 
cognised as a personal vengeance, as is also laid 
down in the case of the Medina Jews, no one is 
to be prevented from avenging a wound. A 
limitation of kisas, logical from the standpoint of 
the nmma, ties in the fact that the believer 
is forbidden in the ordinance of the community 
to kill a Muslim on account of an unbeliever. On 
two occasions when Muslims had killed heathens 
who had however treaties with Muhammad, he 
did not allow kisas to be made “because they were 
heathen” (this does not in any way follow from 
the ordinance of the community) and even paid 
the compensation himself; his utterance regarding 
the possibility of kisas a propos of the second of 
these cases is however illogical. On two occasions, 
also for political reasons, he obtained the acceptance 
of compensation when the avenger of blood un- 
doubtedly had the claim to kisas, but in one case 
he cursed the murderer — again an illogical 
attitude. Muhammad in his turn after the capture 
of Mecca in keeping with the regulation of the 
ordinance of the community, abandoned his claim 
to compensation for the slaying of a nephew of 
his, which had taken place during the heathen 
period. In this connection he is said to have laid 
down the principle that any blood-guilt attaching 
to a Muslim dating from the period of heathen- 
dom was to be disregarded (cf. katl, i. 2). But 
Muhammad also intensified the operation of kisas 
and on two occasions had the murderer executed, 
when there were aggravating circumstances, with- 
out offering the avenger of blood the choice between 
kisas and compensation; the proscription and exe- 
cution of murderers who were also muriatid's (q.v. ; 
cf. KATL, ii. 5), is however to be interpreted 
differently; from everything it is clear that Muham- 
mad also supervised the carrying out of kisas. 

Taking the evidence of the Kur’an and the 
Sira together, it is evident that Muhammad did 
not recognise the blood-feud, but allowed kisas to 
survive as personal vengeance, only he subjected 
its application to certain limitations and endeavoured 
to free it from tribal customs of pagan times, all 
important advances by which it was brought nearer 
in character to a punishment. That Muhammad 
at the same time, according to the demands of the 
individual ca.se, sometimes gave decisions deviating 
from his own rules, is intelligible. 

4. Among the traditions (JiadiMs) that one 
must be genuine according to which Muhammad 
had a Jew, who had smashed the head of a Mus- 
lim ^ariya (slave girl or young woman) with a 
stone, killed in the same way, because in this 
case there was no question of an avenger of blood. 
At a later period when Kurban ii. 173 (cf. above 
§ 2) was interpreted in a new way, the attempt 
was made to see in it evidence that a man might 
be killed as kisas for a woman, without observing 
that the tradition referred to an unbeliever while 
the Kurban passage was only concerned with Mus- 
lims. But this Kur^anic prescription regarding the 
woman was very early neglected and interpreted 
differently; it is true that ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-Azir, 
al-Hasan al-Basri, ‘Ata^’ and ‘Ikrima are quoted as ; 
representatives of the Kur^anic view that a man 
cannot be put to death for a woman (Zamakhshari 
on Kurban ii. 173) but Sa‘ld b. al-Musaiyab, al- 
Sha‘bi, Ibrahim al-Nakha‘l and Katada had held 
the opposite view (ibid.) and the latter opinion 
prevails in the law-schools without any opposition 


(Zaniakhshari’s statements on the point are not 
quite accurate); at the same time it is remarkable 
that traditions expressing the rejected view are 
hardly to be found. From the point of view of 
the difference of opinion in the law- 
schools, the following is important. For the 
view that kisas could be inflicted on several, on 
account of one individual, if they had committed 
the crime jointly, no unambiguous tradition could 
be found. Those who held this opinion had there- 
fore to rely on a tradition which does not at all 
prove what it is said to, and were only able to 
quote in support (alleged) decisions of old author- 
ities. Their opponents naturally pointed out this 
flaw. The question how the kisas is to be executed 
is also disputed; the champions of the view that 
it is to be inflicted in the same manner as the 
slaying, quote the tradition mentioned above, w’hile 
those who insist upon execution with the sword in 
every case rely upon a saying of Muhammad’s. There 
are also varying opinions as to whether a man can 
be put to death on proof by kasdma (cf, 5 below) 
and ancient authorities are quoted for both ; the 
historical truth is perhaps that Muhammad wished 
to apply kasuma in a case of bloodshed and when 
it could not be managed, paid compensation him- 
self; besides it is .said (certainly wrongly) that he 
confirmed kasama as it existed in the period of 
heathendom. Among other traditions, mention may 
be made of the story that among the children of 
Israel there was only Vis^s and no possibility of 
paying compensation (this is wrongly cited in ex- 
planation of Kurban ii. 174) and that Muhammad 
granted the blood-avenger’s request to abandon 
claim to kisas, laid great stress on forgiveness, 
and even asked him to do so (cf. above 3 ; in 
these historically certain cases, however, his attitude 
was influenced by purely political considerations); 
finally we are told that he who raises a claim 
for blood without cause is one of the men most 
hateful to God. Other traditions agree with the 
regulations mentioned and still to be mentioned 
and need not therefore be quoted, especially as 
the kadit^s on this subject are collected in Guillaume, 
Xke Traditions cf Islam, p. 107 sqq. 

Summing up the results of the traditions as 
the expression of opinion of authoritative circles 
of Islam in the early period, we must notice in 
contrast to Muhammad’s period the important 
change in the treatment of women, which marks 
an undeniable advance, just as the request for 
forgiveness is evidence of a loftier point of view. 

5. The kisds fi 'l-nafs according to the Sharfa. 
In the cases of illegal slaying noted in the article 
KATL, i. 5 — 7 kisas comes into operation, i. e. the 
next-of-kin of the slain man, who in this capacity 
is called wali 'l-dam (avenger of blood) has the 
right to kill the guilty man under certain conditions. 
From what has been said above, it is obvious that 
this punishment still partakes for the most part 
of the character of personal vengeance ; this is 
also clearly seen in the regulations — disputed in 
points of detail — prescribed for the case when 
the avenger in any way mutilates the murderer and 
only occasionally the idea of punishment by an 
authority for the sake of justice crops up [thus 
in all cases of culpable, illegal slaying in which 
kisas_ cannot take place, talzlr intervenes ; the 
competent authority is therefore regarded the 
■wall of one who has no wall-, therefore anyone 
who kills a djiimmi, mu''ahad (an unbeliever 
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connected with the Muslim state by a treaty) or a 
musta'mim (an unbeliever who enters a Muslim 
country after being given a safe conduct) must, 
according to Malik, be put to death and the wall 
has no right to abandon claim to kisas. On the 
other hand, however, it is laid down that anyone 
who kills a wakf slave goes scot-free], but that 
this point of view is found at all is a step in ad- 
vance, for Muhammad’s decisions in this connection 
(cf. above 3) were only dictated by the demands 
of the individual case; in other matters also in 
certain points we see a loftier attitude adopted, 
at least in some of the schools. 

For the application of kisas the fulfilment of 
the following conditions are necessary; i) The 
life of the person slain must be absolutely secured 
by the sharfa', this is the case with a Muslim, 
dhimnii and mtt'ahad, at least so long as they 
are in the Dar al-Islam [q. v.], and Ddr al- 

Siil/i [q. V.] (in the case of the staying of a 

Muslim prisoner in the Dar al-Harb [q. v.] it 

is unanimously agreed that there is no kisas and 
for the slaying of another Muslim there is no 
kisas, according to the HanafI school; there are 
corresponding regulations for the dhinimi and 

mua^had') in contrast to the musta'min, murtadd 
and harbt [but kisfls may be inflicted on a muriadd 
if he kills another murtadd, and Malik makes 
^isds the general rule if anyone kills a murtadd, 
without the authority of the Imam]. This point 
of view is to be distinguished from the conception 
of the illegality of the slaying (cf. KfATL, i. 5) 
although the two ideas have a certain amount in 
common; the killing of a musta^min is illegal but 
there is no kisSs (apart from the special case just 
mentioned). 2) The slain man must not be a 
descendant of the slayer, nor the slave of the slave 
of one of his descendants, nor must there be a 
descendant of the slayer among the heirs of the 
slain man. 3) It is further taken for granted that 
the man when he committed the deed must be 
of years of discretion and be in full possession of 
his faculties. 4) The further conditions are disputed 
(cf. below). — Any alteration in these relations of 
the doer after the deed makes no difference to the 
old blood-guilt (it is however to be noted that 
the adoption of Islam by a harbi wipes out all 
previous blood-guilt) with the exception of lunacy 
(in which case kisas cannot be inflicted), nor does, 
for example, an alteration in the relations of the 
slain man after the doer has decided on the deed 
but before it is actually committed (but there are 
various views on this point). If one of several men 
who have slain someone jointly cannot be put to 
death for one or other of these reasons, the others 
also escape kisas/, this is also the case if a further 
reason for killing leads to the action of the slayer. 

If the slayer dies before kisas is carried out, all 
claim by the avenger of blood ceases according to 
Abvi Hanifa and Malik; according to al-Shafi'l 
and Aiunad b. Hanbal compensation can still be 
claimed. 

Malik, al-Shafih, and Ahmad b. Hanbal further 
demand, before kisas can be allowed, in addition 
to the conditions mentioned that the slain man 
is at least the equal of the slayer as regards Islam 
and liberty, so that they certainly uphold Mu- 
hammad’s intentions, while the Hanafis — of 
course interpreting differently the evidence cited — 
take no account of this and therefore occupy an 
undoubtedly higher position. A particular view of 


I Malik’s has already been mentioned. According 
! to Malik the slayer can further be put to death, 
if he has deliberately slaughtered his descendant 
and this view is also admitted in the Shafi'i school. 
Several may be put to death for the killing of 
one, according to Abu Hanifa, Malik and al-Shafi'l, 
if they have done the deed together, provided 
the part taken by each was such that if he had 
acted alone, the result would have been the same 
(Malik alone excluded kasama [cf. below] on the 
basis of which, according to him, only a single 
individual can be put to death). There is unanimity 
on the point that anyone who has killed several 
people is liable to kisUs/, on the question whether 
compensation has also to be paid there are 
different views. 

Kisas can only be applied after definite proof 
of guilt is brought. The procedure of proof in a 
murder trial is essentially the same as in another 
case; in Kisas fi 'l-nafs there is however also the 
old Arab institution of the kasama (cf. KASAM 
and Goldziher, Zeitschr. fiir vergl. Rechtswissen- 
schaft, 8, p. 412 ryy.; Wellhausen, rr/f arabischen 
Heidentums, 2, p. 187 ryy.) which Islam allowed 
to survive (cf. above); according to Malik, Ahmad 
b. Hanbal and al-Shafih’s earlier opinion, kisas can 
be inflicted on the accused (but according to Malik 
on one only) if the kasama is performed and the 
other conditions are fulfilled, according to Abff 
Hanifa and the later view of al-gljafi'l, which 
became predominant in his school, he has only 
to pay compensation; among the SbSfi'ls, with 
the limitation that he may be put to death if 
in the course of the trial the accuser swears to 
his guilt twice with fifty oaths each time. If the 
person entitled to inflict kisd^ does so without 
previous judicial proof he is punished with fa'afr. 

The execution of kis^s is open to the avenger 
of blood and according to Abu Hanifa consists 
in beheading with the sword or a similar weapon; 
if the avenger slays in another fashion he is 
punished with la'al/-, but not imprisoned; according 
to Malik and al-Shafi'l the guilty person with 
certain limitations is killed in the same way as 
he killed his victim ; both views are given by 
Ahmad b. Hanbal. 

Kisas takes place — among other conditions — 
only when the next of kin (wall) of the slain 
man or the owner of the slain man, if he was a 
slave, demands it; if there are several (equally 
nearly related) avengers of blood all must express 
this desire; if one of them remits kisas, the refusal 
affects all. Views are divided on the case where 
the avenger of blood (or one of several) can give 
no definite expression of opinion. The wait, or 
the wounded man before he dies if the case occurs, 
is permitted to remit the ki 0 s and he is even 
urgently recommended to do so, either in return 
for the payment of compensation or for another 
equivalent or for nothing. There are many special 
regulations on detailed points and many differences 
of opinion between the schools of law. 

6. Kisas fi-md dun al-Nafs according to the 
Sharl'a. If any one deliberately (with ’’amd, op- 
posite khaR\ cf. l^ATL, i. 5) and illegally [this 
excludes the wounding of one who tries to 
murder or injure or rob a fellow-man, 'f t* ’® 
not possible to repel him otherwise; it is for 
example permitted to strike someone in the eyes 
or throw something in the eyes of a man who 
forces his way into another’s bouse withou 
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permission] has inflicted an injury, not fatal, which 
could be inflicted on the doer’s' person in an 
exactly similar way (what is meant by this is 
very fully discussed in the Fikh books) he is 
liable to kisas on the part of the wounded man, 
(except that Malik makes it be inflicted by an 
expert), if the conditions necessary for carrying 
out the kisas fi 'l-nafs are present with the fol- 
lowing modifications; according to Abu Hanifa, 
kisjis fi-ma dun al-nafs is not carried out between 
man and woman or slaves among themselves, but 
it is accoidiug to Malik, al-Shafi”! and Ahmad b. 
Hanbal: Abti Hanifa and Malik further allow no 
kisas fl-ma dun al-nafs between freemen and slaves. 
According to Malik, al-Shafi'i and Ahmad b. Hanbal 
this Yisds is inflicted for one on several, but not 
according to Abu Hanifa. A sound limb may not 
be amputated for an unsound one; if the guilty 
person has lost the limb, there can of course be 
no kisas. In the case where he loses it after com- 
mitting the deed, there is a corresponding difference 
of opinion as in the case of his death before the 
execution of kisas ji 'l-Nafs. 

The further regulations correspond to those 
quoted in section 5. 

7. If retribution is not permitted or if the 
person entitled to kisas voluntarily lemits his 
claim, compensation may nevertheless be demanded; 
for an unlawful slaying, the blood money {diva-, 
q. V.) is to be paid to the avenger(s) of blood, in 
an unlawful but not mortal wounding, according 
to the particular case either the full diya or a 
definite part of it or a contribution defined by 
the law {arsh', q. v.) or a percentage of the diya 
laid down by the judge (the so-called hukuma) 
to the injured person; all this of course on the 
supposition that the slain or wounded man was a 
freeman. If he is a slave his value must be made 
good. If the culprit is a slave, his owner has to 
pay these contributions for him; he can however 
escape by handing over the slave (parallels in 
the Romano-Celtic institution of in noxam dedere\ 
cf. e. g. Girard, Nouvelle Revue Histoyique, 1887, 
p. 440 sqqf 

8. Of the regulations of the ^i'a Fikh books, 
which need not be gone into fully here as they 
are essentially the same as the Sunni, we need 
only mention that among the Twelver Imamis, 
for example, it is taught that if a man has killed 
a woman, kisas can be carried out if the wali of 
the woman pays the relatives of the man the 
difference between the blood-money on each side; 
an isolated interpretation explains Kur’an, ii. 173 
in this way. Here we can scarcely have a late 
effect of the Kur^anic rule regarding woman, as 
similar calculations are also made in other cases. 

9. On the practical carrying out of kisas, cf. 
KATL, ii. 10, in which we may note that breaches 
of his regulations are recorded of even the Pro- 
phet’s companions. 

Bibliography. The Fikh-books; the works 
already quoted under katl: the article qisas 
in T. P. Hughes, A Dictionary of Islam. For 
the Arabic expressions not further explained 
see the separate articles. (J. Schacht) 

KISHM. i) a long island in the Persian 
gulf (also called tawila because of its shape), off 
the coast of Laristan at the entrance of the straits 
of Hormuz, opposite Bender ‘Abbas. In length it i 
is about 77 miles. It is separated from the mainland ; 
by a strait, called Clarence Strait, the breadth of : 

The Encyclopaedia of Islam, II. 


which varies from one to seven miles. It is com- 
posed of rocky and calcareous hills. The latter to 
the West form an elevation called Kishm Kah 
(mountains of Kishm). Vegetation is rare; mines 
of sulphur and of salt are found here; the popu- 
lation, of Arab origin, amounts to 15,000 inhabitants. 
It was ruined by an earthquake in 1884. The chief 
pursuit is coral and pearl-fishing. Idrisi (in Abu 
’ 1 -Fida'’, Takwlm al-Buldan, ed. Reinaud, p. 373) 
mentions a great whirl pool in the sea near here; 
the name that it now bears is that of the capital, 
a small town with 5i°oo inhabitants, situated at 
the eastern point; an old Portuguese port is still 
to be seen there; in the Middle Ages it bore 
successively the names of the Island of the BanU 
Kawan (Istakhri, p. 107); Barkawan (Ibn Hawkal, 
p. 183); Ibu Kawan, Abarkafan, .\barkawan (Ba- 
ladhurl, p. 386); Laft (Istakhri, p. 32, 1.18; Yakut, 
iv. 341) from the name of a place still found at 
the present time on the Northern side. The English 
founded, at Basidu, the factory of Bassadore, soon 
afterwards abandoned. Other places are Guran 
and Suxeh. 

2) There was formerly a town of the same name 
in the upper basin of the Oxus which belonged 
for a short time to the Yabghu of Tokharistan 
(Tabari, Annales, ii. 1590 ,0). It is found in Hiouen- 
tsang under the name of Kit-Ut-sit-mo, correspon- 
ding to a hypothetical Sanskrit name ■ Krsma ; it 
lay four days to the Feast of Hvvoh, identified by 
Yule with Warwaliz near Kunduz (J. Marquart, 
Eransahr, p. 70, 231). 

Bibliography'. Ibn Hawkal, B.G.A., ii. 
38; Hamd .Allah Mustawfl, Xuzhat al-Kulub, 
ed. Browne, p. 137, 186, 234; Pietro della 
Valle, Voyages, Fr. transl. (1745), v. p. 384; vi. 
p. 230 sq. (Keseni); L. Pelly, Visit to Lingah, 
fournal of the R. Gcogr. Soc., 1865, xxxiv. p. 251 
(with map); Dubeux, Perse, p. 55; De Bruyn, 
Voyaqes, p. 322. (Cl. FIuart) 

KISMET (a., t.) ; this word, the Arabic meaning 
“distribution” of which is a synonym of iktisam 
later came to mean lot, portion and developed 
as a third meaning “the lot which is destined 
for every man”. It is this meaning of the 
Turkish that is best known. In Turkish however 
kismet is not so much an expression of theological 
doctrines concerning predestination (cf. KADAr) 
as of a practical fatalism which accepts with re- 
signation the blows and vicissitudes of fate. The 
same sentiment is often expressed among Persian 
and Turkish poets by the words falak and carkh 
to express the irrational and inevitable influence 
exercised by the spheres. 

In Turkish, kismet is also another word for the 
judicial office called kassamltk, especially in the 
expression kismet-i ^askarlye, i. e. the authority 
charged with the supervision and maintenance of 
the exi'kdf instituted by the Sultans (cf. Sami, 
Kdmus-i Tiirki, s. v.). 

Bibliography. E. Littmann, Morgen- 
Idndische Wbrter im Dcutschen, Tiibingen 1924; 
Else Marquardsen, Das Wesen des Osmanen, 
Munich 1916, p. loo. (J. H. Kramers) 
KISRA, the Arabic form of the name of two 
Persian kings of the Sassanian dynasty, Khusraw 
[q. v.] has become a general name for all the 
Persian kings; then it was given a broken plural 
akasira (other forms : kusiir, akasir, kasasira). The 
only remaining monument of the town of al-Mada’in 
(Seleucia-Ctesiphon) before its recent destruction 
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by an earthquake was called Tak-Kisra “vault of 
Chosroes” and Iwan-Kisra “audience-chamber of 
Chosroes” (Pietro della Valle, Fr. transl., Paris 
l66l, part 2, p. 64 — 68; Buckingham, Travels 
in Mesopotamia^ i. 519; Edw. Yves, Voyage from 
England to India^ London 1773, p. 290; Beauchamp, 
in Journal des Savants, I79°i P- 797? Olivier, 
Voyage dans Vempire othoman, vol. ii., p. 433 
sqq.\ J. Cl. Rich, Narrative, ii., ch. xix., p. 159; 
J. Keppel. Personal narrative, i. 122 ryy.; J. Baillie 
Fraser, Travels in Koordistan, ii. i — 9)- 

(Cl. Huart) 

KISSA (a., plur. Kisas) does not occur in the 
Kurban. The Kur’anic noun from the root k-s, 
perhaps an infinitive, is kasas which occurs 5 times; 
iii. 55; vii. 175; xii. 3, iii; xxviii. 25; and in 
the title of xxviii. The root does not mean simply 
“narrate”, as usually translated, but has a particular 
meaning and usage which have conditioned the 
whole after use of kissa. It will be for clarity 
in this connection to look shortly at the usual 
Kur’anic expressions meaning “ narrative”, “narrate”. 
In Muhammad’s earlier career (for .such broad 
considerations the order of the Kur'an is suf- 
ficiently significant), he used exclusively the root 
li-d-th-, thus /rtfrfirt (meaning strictly “a new thing”, 
“news”, “an event” as opposed to kadtni) occurs 
23 times in all: e. g. Ixvi. 3; Ixviii. 44; Ixxvii. 
50; Ixxix. 15; Ixxxv. 17; Ixxxviii, i; haddatha, 
xciii. 1 1 ; xcix. 4. In Ixvi. 3, hadith. is combined 
with root n-b- which occurs before that only 
twice: Ixxv. 13; Ixxviii. 2. In Muhammad’s later 
career root n~b- preponderates by far : stem ii 
occurs 46 times and stem iv. 4 times, apparently 
in much the same meaning, but al-Raghib in the 
Mufradat (p. 499, 1. 5 from below; Lane, p. 
2753a) says that nabbePa is more intensive than 
^anbepa', stem x occurs once; the noun naba" oc- 
curs in the sing. 17 times and in the plur. li 
times. Of the root j^-b-r the verb does not occur 
and the 52 noun usages are curiously scattered 
from Suras ii. to Ixvii., with two isolated, and 
apparently early, in xcix. 4 Qakhbar') and c. ii 
{khabir'). Of these 52 occurrences 45 are Niabir, 
“well informed”. 

The root k-s is much more difficult. Leaving 
aside kisds [q. v.] “talio” (ii. 173,175,190; v.49), 
the fundamental and primary meaning is given in 
xviii. 63, fa-rtaddd ^ala dtharihimd kasasd, “so 
they two went back in their foot-prints, tracing 
them”, and in xxviii. 10 where the mother of 
Moses says to his sister, kussJhi, “trace him up”. 
This meaning persists in all the Kur’anic usage; 
cf. the similar development of root t-l-w, “to 
follow, imitate, recite from, relate a narrative 
{nabpy\ Kurban, v. 30; xxviii. 2, etc. So kassa 
means “he traced out, step by step, the facts in 
the case of some one or something and (or) he 
made a statement upon it”. The lexicons all add 
the explanation '■aid wadihihi which Lane (p. 
2526(:) renders, “in its proper manner”; perhaps 
better, “straight on, point by point” (shat'an ba'da 
shetPin in Lisdn, viii., p. 341, 1. 3 from below). 
This statement is made by Allah to (paid) the 
Prophet (mostly), Kurban, iv. 162; vi. 57; vii. 6, 
99; xi. 102, 121; xii. 3; xvi. 19; xviii. 12; xx. 
99; xl. 78; by the Kurban, xxvii. 78; by Moses 
to Shu'aib of Midian, xxviii. 25; Jacob tells Joseph 
not to recount his dream (rpya) to his brothers, 
xii. S; Allah tells the Prophet to state the case 
(Ja-iptfi-l-kasai) to the people, vii. 175 ; messengers 


(rusul) make a statement of Allah’s signs (aydt) 
to the people, vi. 130; vii. 33. It is combined ' 
with naba'’ (sing, or plur.); vii. 99; xi. 102, 121 ; 
xviii. 12; XX. 99; with liaki, iii. 55; vi. 57. It 
might be possible in all these cases to translate 
roughly “narrate”, but that would obliterate the 
basal idea in the root of following up traces 
(Jltibd al-athnr, Lisdn, viii., p. 341—343) which, 
in these cases, are ideas and expressions (^Lisdn, 
p. 342, 1. 4 from below). This is sometimes ex- 
pressed as a baydn, “explaining”; so, while Baidawl 
(ed. Fleischer, i., p. 45L 11- ^9 -f??-) exegetes 
Kur’an xii. 3 as a following of traces, the Lisan 
(p. 431, 1. 4 from below; p. 432, 1. 5 from below) 


explains it as a baydn. 

It is significant that in the lexicons the usage 
for narrating is very subordinate and in the case 
of kissa sometimes vanishes. The fundamental 
ideas in the root are two, “to cut off, shear”, as 
hair with scissors (not, apparently, in the Kurban) 
and “to follow traces”; the Lisdn quotes only 
traditions and never, shawahid of poetry in illus- 
tration of the usage kassa 'alaihi 'l-khabar, “he 
recounted the information to him”. In the Misbdh 
the only meaning given to kissa is ska'll, amr, 
“affair”, “matter”, “case” — not hadith or khabar. 
In the Sahdh the meanings are (i.) amr and (ii.) 
hadith, and the plural hsas is restricted to the 
kissa which is written. In the Lisdn (p. 341, 1- 5 
from below) kisjfi is said first to be known (ina - 
rufa) and then there is quoted, fl ra'sihi kissa 
(“there is a kis^a in his head”), as meaning “the 
whole thing is merely talk” (al-^umla min al- 
kaldni)', cf. the judgement on kasj as kawl, “words”, 
opposed to 'amal, “works” (p. 343) 2 sqq.', 

Lane, p. 2526^). Later in the Lisdn (p. 342) 1. 7 
from below) kissa is given two meanings, amr 
and hadith, and several traditions bearing on the 
kds_s (evidently the religious exhorter and story- 
teller; see below) are quoted. In one he is said 
to be either an amir, whose duty it would be to 
exhort his people in his kliutba's, using stories of 
the past, or his appointee — such do not seek 
gain, or he who does it out of pride and hypocrisy, 
whose exhorting and talk have no reality in them. 
Cf. several forms of this tradition and remarks 
upon them by Murtada al-Zabidi in his Ithdf al- 
Sdda, a commentai'y on the Ihyd of al-GhazalJ, 
vol. i., p. 153. In another it said that the 
may expect (divine) hatred (niaki) because he wiU 
inevitably add to or take from his stories as he 
tells them. In these traditions, evidently 
origin, the connection of kdss with kisas, “stones , 
is taken for granted but others held that the *5ff 
was so called because he followed up (kass) one 
story with another in his kaldm, here apparently 
“patter” in contempt (above, p. 6710; Lisan, p- 
343, 1. 10). From all this it is plain how un- 
certain was the original meaning of Mssa. 
graphically the existence of the word is assur 
and it may be conjectured that, beside an^ 
kasas, infinitives, it was originily an 
“a kind of tracing out” — but what , 

in the Sahth of Muslim, Saldm, bdb al-si^r, 

44: sdk al-hadlth bi-kissatihi nahwa hadimy'' 
“he carried on, or pursued, the hadtt]i, 'ya nj® ^^7 
of tracing it out step by step, just like t e 

dith of ”. In later Arabic the word had tw 

distinct meanings: (i.) “story” mostly of a 'fl j 

and edifying kind, but used also much more wi 
and even, in Spanish Arabic, “history”, i* 
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trust the Vocabulista of Pedro de Alcala (Dozy, 
Supplement^ ii., p. 352a, 3, under kaejjts and tnu- 
kassjs'^ cf., too, “historian” in Redhouse’s 
arid English Lexicon^ p. 1458a); (ii.) “request”, 
“petition”, “claim”, laid before a superior ; a 
number of examples of this are given by Quatreinere 
in his Sultans Mamlouks^ I, i,, p. 236, note III; 
there was an official for the purpose of dealing 
with these called kissa-dar\ see, too, Gaudefroy- 
Demombynes, La Syrie^ p. xliv. This second 
meaning is almost certainly more original and goes 
back to the shcdn^ amr of the lexicons. It is 
worth notice also that kassds similarly letained 
two separate meanings: (i.) the professional reciter 
of such tales =: kass above and (ii.) a police-agent, 
detective, “tracer”. For the second meaning Dozy 
(/ur. cit.) refers to the Breslau text of “The loot 
Nights”, vol. vii., p. 313, 1. 4 from below, derived 
here from one of De Sacy’s Egyptian MSS., al- 
though the printed text of Zotenberg’s Egyptian 
Recension is quite different (II Calcutta, ii. 246; 
I Bulak, i. 500). In the grammatical usage damtr 
al-kissa = damtr al-shadn the meaning shaln is ex- 
plicit; Zamakhsharl in the Mufassal^ p. 54, 11. 
8 jyy., explains such a prefixed huioa as meaning 
“the case, and the event, is....” {al-s/ut'n zva 
'l-hadlth ....). 

In rubrics of Bukhari’s Sahih kissa occurs several 
times and always apparently in the sense sia^n 
or amr, “the matter, affair, case of”; see ed. 
Bulak, 1314, iv. 182; v. 72, 129, 171, 172, 174. 

In the Fihrist (c. 400 A. H.) kissa does not 
seem to occur; certainly it is not there one of 
the normal words for “story” in any sense. These 
are : td'rtkh, khabar, hadlth, slra, samar, khurafa ; 
hikaya in the Fihrist is used only in the exact 
sense of a verbatim reproduction (see hikaya, 
above). Undoubtedly the kussds had been at work 
for more than two centuries, but their labours 
had not reached literary form and recognition. 

In a very few years more that had taken place. 
There are two books with which the word kissa 
is peculiaily connected, the so-called Kisyis al-anbiyct 
(commonly rendered “Stories of the Prophets”) of 
al-KisaT [q. v.] and of al-Iha'labl (d. 427 A.H.; cf. 
on both Lidzbarski, De propheticis legendis arabicis, 
Leipzig 1893). Yet in the rubrics of the first book 
hadlth is the word used throughout except of the 
Kissat FLarut wa-Mdrut (ed. Eisenberg, p. 45) 
and there is no mention of kisas in the introduc- 
tion. The second book begins; ^This is a book 
which contains the kisas of the prophets mentioned 
in the Kur’an with commentary” and then quotes 
Kur. xi. 1 2 1, “and each (piece of information) 
We trace out (or give in detail, or explain, na- 
kussu) for thee of the information (anb^") concerning 
the Messengers, that by which We establish thy 
heart”. Five reasons are then given why Allah 
recounted to Muhammad such records of the past, 
apparently interest in the kisas, for some people, 
required justification. Thereafter kissa is used re- 
gularly in the rubrics and it is probable that 
Iha'labl understood by Kisas al-anbiydl very 
nearly, “The Records, or Accounts of the Prophets”, 
records from the Kurban and from hadlth. While 
it is plain that Tha'labr was not regarded as a 
very careful traditionalist (see Murtada al-Zabldl, 
Ithdf al-Sdda, vol., iv., p. 556, but contrast Ahl- 
wardt’s judgement on his Kur’an commentary in 
the Berlin Cat., i. 293) yet a gulf still separated 
bim from the utterly unscrupulous professional 


kussds who made a living out of the pious gulli- 
bility of the masses and drew as freely on their 
imagination as did the popular entertainers with 
secular asmdr and khurdfdt. It is unnecessary to 
give details on these as Goldziher (basing on the 
Kitdb al-Kussas of al-DjawzI, d. 597 A.H.) has al- 
ready dealt with them in his Muhammedanische 
Studien, vol., ii., p. 161 sqq. (also his Richtungen 
der isl. fCoranauslegung, p. 58 sqq., 61). They began 
as stirrers up of religious enthusiasm before the 
Muslim armies, like the poets in the old days, 
making free use of sadf', or rhymed prose. Thus 
they naturally became popular exegetes of the 
Kur’an and public homilists, passing into story- 
tellers for religious purposes. From these the 
professional class must have quickly developed 
and it is certainly strange that there is no men- 
tion of them in the first Farm of the eighth 
Makdla of the Fihrist where the varieties of 
stoiy-tellers are dealt with in detail. Further, there 
is only one trace of them in the Amthdl of al- 
Maidani (d. 518 A.H.) in a mtiwallad proverb, 
al-kdss la yuhibbu 'l-kd.ss, “one kass does not love 
another” (Cairo 1310, ii. 51; ed^ Freytag, ii. 304, 
N®. 1 80). But in the Ikydl of al-Ghazall (d. 505 a.h.) 
there are a number of references. In Book I of 
the Ihyd’, in the section which deals with the 
perversion of religious expressions, it is pointed 
how dhikr and tadhklr have been twisted by ho- 
milists (zotFaz) to apply to kisas, poetry, shath 
(q. V., cf. also Macdonald, Religious Attitude, p. 
173) and tdmmdt (“overmastering outpourings”; 
Dozy, Supplement, ii., p. 592). Kisas are a bid''a 
and evidently not one to be approved. The kussds 
appeared only in the troublous times (al-Jitnd) 
after ‘Umar, i.e. under ‘Uthman and ‘All. ‘All 
excluded them from the mosques but made an 
express exception of Hasan al-BasrI because of 
the truly edifying .and terror-striking character of 
his kaldm. A madjlis for dhikr may be more 
edifying even than reciting the Kur’an, according 
to traditions from the Prophet, but such tradi- 
tions do not apply to the ma^dlis of the kuqsds 
who give the name of tadhklr to their khurdfdt 
and are occupied with kisas which breed nothing 
but controversies and which are quite different 
from the kisas of the Kur’an. So al-DamIrl in his 
Ifaydt al'-Hayawdn (Cairo 1313, ii. 170), giving 
the story from Tamlm al-Darl about al-djassdsa, 
the strange beast in attendance on al-Dadjdjal in 
his island, says that Tamim was the first who 
kassa ''ala 'l-nds. So there are kisas the listening 
to which is for edification and there are kisas 
which are the reverse. The difficulty is to dis- 
tinguish ; truth may easily lead to falsehood and 
the useful to the harmful. A long statement as to 
this is quoted from Ahmad b. Hanbal (ed. with 
commentary of Murtada al-Zabldi, Ithdf al-Sdda, 
i. 240 sqql). Again, in the Book on the Salat, in 
the section which considers how the pious should 
pass their leisure time on Friday, there is a war- 
ning against the frequenting of the kussds (iii. 
277 sqql). It is worth noticing that the commen- 
tator Murtada (d. 1205 a.h.) uses kisas, akhbdr 
and hikdydt quite indiscriminately. So, too, Ibra- 
him al-Baidjuri in his ha.ihiya on Abu Shudja‘’s 
main on canon law, written in 1258 a.h., speaks 
of “lying hikdydt like the kissa of ‘Antar and of 
al-Dalhama” (Cairo 1307, i. 131, 12). 

But Massignon in his Essai (pp. 141 sqq., 221) 
has shown that, in spite of this condemnation. 
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the labours of the mystics of Islam and of the 
iussas among them were what gave to Islam its 
permanent type as we know it to-day. Their 
spontaneous movement, preaching to the populace 
directly in rhymed prose pointed with religious 
legend, was the first apologetic and categetic of 
Islam. They naturally shocked the canonists and 
theologians and religious authorities generally. 
They were sincere and terribly in earnest and the 
iass who worried ‘A’isha by holding forth in the 
court of her chamber until she sent to Ibn 'Umar 
who drove him away and broke a stick over his 
back, may have been like an over-zealous street- 
preacher with us (//y'a\ iii. 279J. All depended 
on the character of the men, as the exception of 
Hasan al-BasrI by 'All shows. In Ramadan the 
daily preaching in the mosques is still of this 
character. It cannot, then, be surprising that iissa 
has come to be one of the most popular words 
for “story” and especially for “religious legend”. 
In the index of book-titles in Ahlwardt’s Berlin 
Catalogue (x. 493'> — 496i') it occurs 216 times; of 
these 27 are in the form kisj^at ghazwat . . . ., on 
which confer the cases from Bukhaii above. These 
are mostly religious stories, but quite a large pro- 
portion are non-religious and of the Arabian Nights 
type. In the same index hikaya occurs only 48 
times and there are very few uses of had'ith 
simply as “story”. 

Bibliography has been given in the 
article. (D. B. Macdonald) 

KIST (|ea-T<?, sextarius, setier, Sester etc), an 
Arab measure of capacity for fluids 
equal to about a pint. In the early period of IsISm 
the use of measures of capacity seems to have 
been more general than in the later period for in 
the mounds of ruins in Egypt, we find numerous 
broken bottles with the official stamp indicating 
their capacity expressed in kist'i. We get an idea 
of the volume from statements such as a Ijist of 
oil weighs 18 Ukiya, a Icist of wine 20, a ^ist of 
honey 27; assuming a troy ounce of 27.288 grammes 
and taking into account the specific gravity of the 
liquids above mentioned, we get a value of c. 0.54 
litre for the early Arab kist (the old French 
setier =r 0.546 litre). 

A multiple was the djarra (amphora) = 48 kist 
(c 25 litre). — Cf. also the article kafIZ. 

B iblio gr aphy \ Sauvaire, Matiriaux in J. 
A.^ 1886, vii. 126; S. Lane-Poole Catalogue oj 
Arabic Glass IF eights in the British Museum^ 
London 1891, p. 22 — 24, 107— 109; Casanova, 
Collection Bouquet^ M. M. A. Al, vi/13; A. 
Grohmann in Islamica^ i., p. 145 sqq. 

(E. V. Zambaur) 
KISWA. [See ka'ba, mahmal], 

KIT'A (a.), pi. kita-^ “piece cut off”, “section”, 
means in the geometry of the Arabs (a) a seg- 
ment of a circle, the part cut off by a chord; 
(<i) a se gment of a cone, the part cut off 
by a plane ; (r) a section of any other 
figure (parabola, ellipse, etc.). From the same 
verb ^ kata a come three other geographical ex- 
pressions, kuta^ (so written in the Diet, of Techn. 
Terms., ed. A. Sprenger, etc.) or katta'- (so in the 
M Leidensis, h ed- R- Besthom and J. L. 
Heiberg, and in the Mafafih aTOlum, ed. van 
yiolen) == sector of a circle, i. e. an area 
bounded by two radii and the portion of the arc 
i-yU® between them; kati^ or better khatt 

a Ime cutting through the circle, i. e. a 


- KITAB 

secant; I-ar' = s e c t i o n (through a body) e. g. 
kap^ al-makhrut c.l->nustad~ir = conic section. 

Bibliography. Besides the above mentioned 
works cf. The Elements of Euclid in the re- 
cension of Nasir al-Din al-Tusl, Rome 1594, 
and Traite du quad: ilat'ere, att) ilnie a Nassirud- 
din al-Toussy, ed. et trad, par .Alex. Pacha 
Cavatheodory, Constantinople 1891. (Here qua- 
drilat'ere is the translation of al-s]iakl al-hattc^ 
wheie kattep is apparently an intensive form of 
katf i e. “the polysecant figure”). 

(H. Suter) 

KITAB (a., pi. Kutub'), book. With the art 
of writing the Arabs had taken over from their 
Northern Semitic neighbours also the words for 
book and for writing and in the earlier phrase- 
ology Kitab means simply something which is 
written, not necessarily a book and in fact the 
word is also applied to a “letter” simply. As we 
do not possess any Arabic book earlier than the 
Kurban and the only other remains, besides in- 
scriptions on stone, are the poems of early poets 
to which we may add in some cases the tale or 
Ifissa [q. V.] explaining the occasion on which 
the poem was composed, we cannot be certain 
whether books existed or not. The word Kitab 
occurs rather frequently in the KuUan in several 
meanings but the outstanding meaning is the sacred 
book containing the revelation of God to his 
worshippers and in consequence the adherants of 
the three great religions known to Muhammad, 
the Christians, Jews and Mazdians are named the 
“People of the Book” [^Ahl al-Kitab), For the 
first the Indjtl or New Testament is meant, for 
the Jews probably only the Pentateuch and Psalms, 
while I do not know whether any book of the 
Mazdians was known to him at all. However the 
KuFan knows of another Book i. e. the Book in 
which God has written the destiny of every man 
and in which during his life-time all his good 
and evil deeds are continuously recorded to be 
brought before him as witness for his reward or 
punishment on the Day of Judgment. The “Book” 
par excellence is however the Kurban itself; it is 
the revelation of God, untarnished by falsifications 
through ill-will or human error and according to 
its own assertion there is no book in the world 
equal to it, nor can it ever be equalled, being the 
true word of God. As the Kitab is the word of 
God it has also the meaning in the Kurban of 
“a decree of God” or it becomes the “impression” 
which God stamps upon the hearts of man; and 
as anything written down is lasting so God him- 
self has “written” or made incumbent upon him- 
self to have mercy upon men. Finally it means a 
simple letter or message written to a distant 
person. 

If we investigate the meaning of the word as 
applied in the verses of the Arabic poets before 
Islam we find it used in almost all the same 
meanings, though perhaps we have to be very 
.sceptical when we find the word in the meaning 
of divine revelation, though 'Adi b. Zaid, a 
Christian poet who lived shortly before Muhammad, 
uses the verb in the meaning of predestinalmn 
(^^amharat al-AsKar al-naydniya, ed. Cheikho, 
p. 102 ult.), it may be that the poem was attri 
buted to him by a later forger. I am, however, no 
so confident that such old references to ideas ex- 
pressed in the Kurban are of necessity falsification. 
More frequent are the references in old poems 0 
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writings in a foreign script, and there is every 
evidence that the ancient poets were at least 
acquainted with the appearance of manusciipt 
books adoined with illuminated title-pages. In a 
verse by Tufail al-Ghanawi (x. v. 3) the poet refers 
to a written safe-conduct which he calls a Kitab. 
At the same time the word appears to have also 
the meaning of a book as a literal y product and 
though I believe that poems etc. were committed 
to writing very early, some elapsed time after 
the Kui^an had been fixed in writing in book- 
form before any other works were committed to 
paper or parchment and it is very difficult to say 
which Arabic work was first wiitten in this form. 
The collectors of the traditions of the Prophet for 
a long time insisted upon the Haditt being handed 
down orally, and the same was probably the case 
with the commentaries of the Kurban by Ibn 
'Abbas. This must have been fairly comprehensive 
and al-Baghawi in the Ma'dlim al- Tamil states 
that he received the book through three different 
channels. The books on the Ma^hazt or biographies 
of the Prophet also were very early committed 
to writing, but as all the earlier works are lost, 
except in extracts, it is difficult to say that they 
were books. This much however is cert.rin, that the 
Divian of the poet Labid existed in written copies 
before the end of the first century of the Hidjra 
from the verse of al-Farazdak; (A’a/'ilVo', ed. Bevan, 
i. 201, 6) where he states that he possesses his 
poems in a complete book. After this, books were 
written in the lands of Islam with feverish acti- 
vity, to which the thousands of titles of lost works 
found in biographical w'otks bear witness. Finally, 
one work has had the distinction of being simply 
called al-Kitab^ namely the great grammatical book 
of the Fasrian Siboeh (Sibawaihi) and it is cer- 
tainly the most extensive work of early Islam 
which has come down to us. 

The Arabic lexicographeis try to find an ety- 
mology of the word from others meanings of the 
root in the language which can easily be consulted 
in the existing dictionaries, but it would be vain 
to seek the derivation there for a word which had 
been imported from the North with the art of 
writing^ _ (F. Krenkow) 

KITABKHANA. library, is a Persian word 
for which we find also the Arabic maktaba^ which 
is applied to public libraries founded and endowed 
by princes and private individuals for the benefit 
of scholars, sometimes for those of a special sect 
or for some particular study. With the zeal for 
literary pursuits and the ever increasing composition 
of books, after the period of conquests, men of 
literary tastes accumulated handsome private col- 
lections of books and from the example of the 
Kufi philologist Abu 'Amr al-Shaibani we can 
reasonably assume that it was a custom for authors 
to deposit copies of their works for reference in 
the mosque of their town or quarter. The earliest 
record of anything like a public library is connected 
with the name of Khalid b. Yazid b. Mu'awiya 
who devoted his life to the study of Greek sciences, 
particularly alchemy and medicine. We are told 
that he caused such books to be translated, and 
when an epidemic occurred at the beginning of 
the reign of 'Umar b. 'Abd al-'AzIz, he commanded 
the books to be fetched out of the library (khhd?ia') 
to be made available for the people. However, 
the first public library on a large scale was the 
Dar al-hikma (Temple of Wisdom) inaugurated by 


the 'Abbasid caliph al-Ma’mun in Baghdad. To 
make this library as comprehensive as possible he 
had valuable Greek manuscripts purchased in the 
Byzantine empiie and translated by a number ot 
competent scholars into Arabic. This library con- 
tained books in all the sciences cultivated by the 
Arabs and it flourished till the city was taken 
and sacked by the Mongols in 656 A. H. Equal in 
importance was the library of the Fatimid rulers 
of Egypt in Caiio, which contained untold liteiary 
treasures and we learn that in the year 435 = 
1043/1044 the wazir Abu T-Kasim 'All b. Ahmad 
al- Dj ardiara i gave instructions for a catalogue of 
the books to be made and the bindings to be 
renewed, and he appointed Abu Khalaf al-Kuda'i 
and Ibn l^alaf al-Warrak to superintend the 
work. This library remained intact till the death 
of the last Fatimid caliph al-Adid, when Salah 
al-Din ordered it to be dissolved and the KSdi 
’l-Fadil [q. v.] bought most of the books and 
deposited them in the library of the Fadiliya 
Madrasa which he founded, where they were soon 
neglected and by the time of al-Kalkashandi most 
of them had disappeared. This library is stated 
to have contained 6,500 volumes on exact sciences, 
alone such as mathematics, astronomy etc. and 
among its treasures was a globe of copper stated 
to have been constructed by Ptolemaios and bearing 
an inscription stating that it had been acquired 
by Khalid b. Yazid b. Mu'awiya. The third great 
library was that of the Umaiyad caliphs of Cor- 
doba, which was al.so dispersed after the Almoravid 
conquest of Spain early in the fifth century of the 
Hidjia. Among the minor libraries was one founded 
by the Ghaznawi Sultan Mas'iid, most of whose 
treasures were later transferred to Bukhara. We 
are frequently told of valuable private libraries 
which were placed at the disposal of learned men 
as e. g. in the biographies of al-Sull [q. v.] we 
read of his large collection of books which were 
! bound in tasteful leather-bindings in red and yellow 
leather. Al-Safadi [q. v.] records in the biography 
of Ghars al-Ni'mat al-Sabi that he founded in 
Baghdad a library of about 300 volumes for the 
use of students and that this library was shamelessly 
robbed by the librarian who had been placed in 
charge. But even earlier we read of Abu Tam- 
mam detained by wintry weather in HamadSn 
selecting from the books, which he found there in 
the libraries, the contents of his celebrated poetical 
anthology, the Hamdsa. A great impulse was 
given to the foundation of libraries by the wazir 
of the Saldjuk Sultan Malikshah, Nizam al-Mulk, 
when he founded in Nishapur and Baghdad and 
other places colleges or Madrasa’s for public in- 
struction. These colleges were not only endowed 
with funds for the salaries of the professors, but 
also provided with the most precious manuscripts 
of w'orks dealing with the sciences taught at these 
institutions. When early in the seventh century of 
the Hidjra the Mongols swept over Persia we 
read that in addition to the loss of human life 
and the destruction of other valuable property un- 
told quantities of priceless books were wantonly 
destroyed. The Aiyubid amirs of Egypt and Syria 
emulated the example of the great Saldjuk wazir 
in founding colleges, but from a remark of Kal- 
kashandi, neither they nor those in charge of 
these Madrasa’s appear to have had a proper 
conception of the value of great public libraiies 
{Subh al-A'^shd^ i. 467). For the centuries which 
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follow we still find learned men endowing mos- 
ques and colleges with their books, where they 
were deposited as Wakf or inalienable property, 
but the custodians with incredible dishonesty in 
most cases not only did not prevent, but ac- 
tually connived at the loss of most of these 
treasures. How many a manuscript which once 
was deposited in these libraries for all eternity 
has found its way into private hands, or into the 
large libraries of Europe ! In addition to this in 
most cases a fearful neglect set in soon after the 
foundation of the library and instead of being the 
source for enriching the knowledge of students 
the books became the breeding places of worms. 
As the control over the guardians of the libraries 
was rarely as strict as it should be, the books en- 
trusted to their charge fell frequently into such a 
condition that they could no longer be used without 
falling to pieces. A striking example are the books 
which formed part of the Imperial library of 
Delhi , now deposited in the India Office in 
London; though the volumes may contain many 
a valuable work, worms and long neglect must 
almost drive the librarian to despair in his task 
of making the books again accessible to students. 
In more recent times this state of things has 
improved; the Khedival (now State) Library in 
Cairo has led the way in again collecting the 
treasures in books which have survived several 
centuries of neglect, and its treasures are available 
to students who can afford to visit Cairo. In- 
estimable are the treasures in valuable hooks de- 
posited in various libraries in Constantinople of 
which catalogues have been printed, though these 
are in many cases very inaccurate. Many valuable 
libraries exist in Madina and in the 'Irak and it 
is occasionally possible to those who ' possess 
Muslim friends in those countries to obtain in- 
formation about rare manuscripts existing there. 
We also have incomplete catalogues of the Zahi- 
rlya library in Damascus and the libraries in the 
great mosques in Fas and Tunis, but as yet it is 
very difficult for European students to make use 
of the treasures deposited in these libraries. In 
India also we find a new era as is testified by the 
care which is bestowed upon the books preserved 
in the State-Library in Haiderabad, the Khuda- 
bakhsh Library in Bankipore, the Library in Ram- 
pore and the Molla Feroz Library in Bombay. 
1 have been told by those who have visited the 
Imam Vahya in San'a" in Yaman that his e.x- 
tensive library contains many very ancient manu- 
scripts among which some are as good as lost to 
the other world for the present. The Shi'a shrines 
at Karbala^ and Nadjaf have also valuable libraries, 
but the hope that these together with manuscripts 
from other centres in the ‘Irak might be collected 
into one central State Library is probably very 
remote. The very fact that continually valuable 
ancient manuscripts are brought to Europe from 
is a proof that far more ancient manu- 
scripts are preserved than might be expected from 
the neglect of many centuries, but the excellence 
of the paper and ink used in early times for 
writing has preserved many a volume which would 
have perished, and in addition it is also probable 
that at the dissolution of the large libraries their 
contents found their way into private hands from 
which they ^adually reappear. Testimony for this 
IS also that in the East exist many very valuable 
private collections of ancient manuscripts as e. g. 


I the library of the Saiyid .Sadr al-Din in Baghdad 
and of Ahmad Taimur I’asha in Cairo, besides 
others known to us. Unfortunately the owners are 
in many cases, the two named excepted, very un- 
willing to give any information about their pos- 
sessions. As it is more and more realised that the 
remains of ancient literatuie, whether Arabic or 
Persian, should be made accessible, the owners 
commence by having some of the rarer works 
made accessible by the press and when the value 
is fully recognised we may hope that within the 
next fifty years much may be in the hands of the 
students which is now guarded in Eastern libraries. 

(F. Krenkow) 

Arrangement, administration and use of 
libraries. In the fouith (tenth) centuiy there were 
already buildings devoted solely to libraries and 
erected specially for this purpose. For example Sabur 
b. ArdashTr, the vizier of Baha’ al-Dawla, built 
in 381 (991) in Baghdad in the Karkh quarter a 
Dar al-Kutub, which contained over 10,000 volumes 
(Ibn al-Athir, Kamil, ix. 246; Yakut, Mu^d^am, 
i. 799). The geographer al-Mukaddasi (p. 449) 
found in Shiraz a huge library which had been 
built by the Btiyid 'Adud al-Dawla (338-372 = 
949 — 982). This library was a separate building 
and consisted of a great hall and a long vaulted 
building along the three sides of which were a 
series of rooms Along the walls of the 

central vaulted room and along the side-rooms 
were cases of carved wood three ells high and 
three broad, lyith doors which were let down from 
the top. The books lay on shelves one above the 
other. The cases used in the Fatimid library in 
Cairo were somewhat different (Makriri; Khitat, 
Cairo 1270, i. 409); the bookcases (rtiftif) were 
divided by partitions into separate compartments 
{haJdis) each of which was closed by a door with 
hinges and locks. Open cases which also were 
divided into small compartments, are illustrated in 
a miniature by Yahya b. Mahmud of the year 
634 (1237) in the Paris MS. of Hariri (MS. Arabe, 
5847)- which shows a library in Basra (Blochet, 
Les enlumineurs des MSS. oriiniatix, Paris 1926, 
PI. 10). Unlike our custom, we find the books 
lying one above the other in the small compart- 
ments, as is still usual in the East. This explains 
the Oriental custom (which is only occasionally 
found in the west) of writing a short title of the 
works on the upper or lower edge. 

The books were systematically arranged, classi- 
fied according to the various branches of knowledge* 
Cojries of the Kur’an had usually a special place; 
in the Fatimid library for example they were kept 
on a higher level than the others. The various 
books were often present in several copies; this 
made it possible not only to lend the same work 
to several readers but the scholar was also enabled 
to read corrupt passages at once in a manuscript 
by referring to another copy. The Fatimid libra^ 
of Cairo for example had thirty copies of the 
Kildh al-Ain of Khalil, twenty copies of the 
T(^rikh of al-Tabarl and if the figure is not wrong 
actually a hundred copies of the Dianihafa 0 
Ibn Duraid. 

The catalogues consisted either of 
volumes in which (probably according to e 
various branches of knowledge) the titles of ^ 
books were arranged, or, as in the Fatimid libra^j 
a list of the books within was fastened to * 
door of each room. 
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Libraries usually had a director (saii/>) and 
one or more librarians {thawin'] according to the 
size of the institution, also copyists (nasihK) and 
attendants {forra^'). We find tliat some of the 
most celebrated scholars were librarians : thus the 
historian Ibn Miskav\aihi was librarian to the vizier 
Abu ’1-Fadl b, al-^\mid in Raiy fibn Miskawaihi, 
Ta^arib al-Umam, ed. Amedioz and Margoliouth, 
Oxford 1921, text, ii. 224, transl., v. 237); al- 
Shabushti (d. 390 = 1000), the author of the book 
of monasteries, was librarian of the Fatimid 
library in Cairo under al-'^AzIz (Ibn Khaldun. 
Wafayat, i. 338). 

The books were acquired partly by purchase 
and partly by the copyists attached to the libraries 
copying manuscripts. MakrIzI has preseived for 
us the budget of a library (i. 459); according to 
this, the Caliph al-Hakim (3S6— 411 = 996—1020) 
spent 257 dinars a year (c. £ 150) O'! the Dar 
al-'^Ilm founded by him. This was allotted as 


follows : 

Dinars 

Mats from ^Abbadan, etc 10 

Paper for copyists 90 

Salary of the librarian 48 

Drinking water 10 

Wages of the attendant .... 15 

Wages of the keeper of paper, ink, ’ 

and reed pens 12 

Repairing the door-curtains ... i 

Repairing books 12 

Felt carpets for the winter ... 5 

Blankets for the winter .... 4 


Libraries were open to everyone free of charge. 
Paper, ink and reed-pens were supplied by the 
authorities. Some private libraries even provided 
for the maintenance of scholars who had come 
from a long distance. A deposit had usually to 
be made if books were taken outside the library 
buildings, at least Yakut (^Mu’^djutn, iv. 509r</.)(d. 
626=1229) praises the liberality of the libraries 
in Marw where he always had two hundred and 
more volumes to the value of two hundred dinars 
in his house without a deposit. Instructive in this 
connection also is the wakf document of 2 1®* Safar 
799 (Nov. 24, 1396) by which Ibn Khaldun be- 
stowed his Kitab al-^lbar on the library of the 
Djami"^ al-Karawiyin in Fas ; according to it, this 
manuscript was only to be lent out to trustworthy, 
reliable men for two months at most in return 
for a substantial deposit ; for this period was 
long enough to copy or study the borrowed woik; 
the director of the library was to take care that 
this rule was observed (Levi-Provenqal in "J. A., 
cciii. [1923], p. 164). 

But at the same time we find in Muslim lands 
purely reading libraries. One of these was the 
library of the Madrasa al-Mahmudlya founded in 
Cairo in 797 (1395). By the will of the founder 
the Ustadar Djamal al-Diu Mahmud b. 'All (d. 
799 = 1397) no book w-as to leave the rooms of 
the Madrasa. The manuscript of the Tadjarib al- 
Umam of Ibn Miskawaihi (Gibb Mem. Ser., vii/6) 
published in facsimile by Caetani belonged to this 
libraiy; in the wakf document on the first page 
of this manuscript dated 15th Sha'ban 797 (June 
5? '395) B is written; “The above-named donor 
makes the condition that neither the whole work 
nor a single volume of it shall be lent from the 
library either against a deposit or without one”. 


Nevertheless by the year 826 (1423) when the 
books were checked, it was found that 400 volumes 
(exactly a tenth of the total) were missing, where- 
upon the then director of the mosque was dis- 
missed (cf. Ibn Hadjar al-'AskalanI in Quatremere, 
op. cit., p. 64, 70; MalrrizI, Khitat, ii. 395). 

If we think of the above statements, which are 
true even of the fourth (tenth) century, it can 
safely be asserted that Muslim libraries were in 
every respect centuries in advance of those of the 
west. There was a general need for public libraries 
felt in Muslim lands much earlier than in the west. 

B i b I io g 7 - a p h y. Quatremere, Memoire sur 
le gout des livres chez Ics Orientaux, in f. A., 
1838, Ser. 3, vi. 35 — 78; and the supplementary 
notes by Hammer-Purgstall in f. A., 1848, Ser. 
4, xi. 187 — 198; von Kremer, Ke/iaissance des 
Islams, Heidelberg 1922, p. 164 sqq.-, Ribera, 
Bibliojilos v bibliotecas cn la Espaha tnusulmana, 
Saragossa 1896 (not accessible to me); Grohmann, 
Bibliotkeken und Bibliophilcn im islamischen 
Orient, in Festschrift der N ationalbibliothek in 
IVien, Vienna 1926, p. 431 — 442; M. Hart- 
mann, Das Bibliothekswesen in den islamischen 
Ldndern, in Centralblatt f. Bibliothekswesen, 1899, 
xvi. 186 sqq.', do., Zur litterarischen Bewegung 
und zum Buck- u. Bibliothekswesen in den is- 
lamischen Landern, in Catalogue N®. 4 of the 
Buchhandlung Rudolf Haupt, Halle 1905. — For 
a comparison with the western libraries cf. 
Milkau, Die Bibliotkeken in Kultur der Gegen- 
wart, l/i., and ed. 1912, p. 587 sqq. and the 
references given on p. 630. (Heffening) 
KITAL, one of the names of the xlvii'h Sura 
of the Kur’an. 

IKITFIR is the name in Muhammadan legend 
of the Biblical Potiphar. Kitflr is corrupted from 
Fitfir like Bilkis, queen of Saba, from Nikaulis, or 
as in the Yiisuf legend we have Ainam or Hainam 
from Muppim, Huppim. Kitflr was then further 
corrupted to Itfir (so generally in Tabari and 
Tha'labi), Itfin and almost unrecognisably to Kittin 
(Tabail, ed. de Goeje, i. 377) and Kittifin (Tabari, 
Tafsir, xii. 98). On the other hand al-Kisa’i al- 
ways has Kutifar, a direct borrowing from Potiphar. 
Kitflr is quite arbitrarily called Ibn Ruhaib. In the 
KuPan xii. 30, 51, the Egyptian who buys Joseph 
is called al-'Aziz. This is not considered a personal 
name but a title of honour, for after his elevation 
we find Joseph likewise addressed as al-'Aziz (xii. 
78, 88). Joseph succeeded Kitflr as Treasurer of 
Egypt, according to some in Kitflr’s lifetime after 
his dismissal from office, according to others only 
after his death, when Joseph inherited his office 
and his wife, l.egend numbers Kitfir, — along 
with Jethro’s daughter who offered hospitality to 
Moses and Abu Bakr who magnanimously appointed 
'Omar his successor — as the three afrasu, most 
chivalrous and noblest in their dealings among 
mankind (Tabari, Tha'labi). Cf. also 'azXz and 
YUSUF B. Ya'kUB. 

Bibliography. Tabari, ed. de Goeje, i. 
378, 381, 382, 391, 392; the commentaries on 
Sura xii. ; Tha'labi , Kis.as al-Anbiy^, Cairo 
1325, p. 74, 75, 76, 80; al-Kisa’i, ed. Eisen- 
berg, p_. 161, 162, 164, 168. (B. Heller) 

KITMAN. [See takIya.] 
raTMIR. [See ashab al-kahf.] 

KIYAFA is an infinitive of the D' stem (form 
of name of office or trade, Wright®, i. 114a) of 
root h-^-f, meaning “trace, follow traces, follow”. 
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The root does not occur in the Kuran except as 
a variant in xvii. 39 (Baidawi, ed. Fleischer, 1. 
539 2sX 8ut the cognate root "’ith the same 

meaning, occurs five times. Technically in old 
Arabia kaif (pi. kafa) was used not only of one 
who followed and interpreted actual tracks on the 
ground but also of one who professionally estab- 
lished kinship between individuals by likeness, 
primarily likeness of the feet. This ability was 
ascribed peculiarly to the tribe Mudlidj, who were 
called simply al-Kafa (Ibn Kutaiba, Ma^arif^ 
Wiistenfeld, p. 32 n); so mtidlidjl meant kadij. 
Other synonyms are lit. “shearer” (A/ra«, 

xi, 202 5 where cf. whole article for kiyafa in 
general^ Goldaiher, Studicn^ i. 185) and 

hazir, lit. “conjecturer, guesser” (Goldziher, p. 
184, note 9, who refers to Aghanl^ x. 38 17). In 

a story given from Muhammad al-Anbari by Freytag 
{Chrestoviathia^ p. 31 sq.) a k^if in the infancy 
of the Prophet tells by his firasa [q. v.], that he 
is a foster-child and foretells his future eminence. 
And the Prophet himself in tradition (Bukhari, 
Far^id^ b. 17; Muslim, Rada^^ trad., 36, bab: 
al-walad li 'l-firasK) decides a case of kinship by 
resemblance {shabah'). In the same passsages are 
other traditions giving prophetic sanction to the 
practice and using as synonyms nmdlidji 

and mudjazziz'. it is plain from them that the 
ktif paid special attention to the feet, as was 
natural in a race of trackers. From the fact that 
a poet in the Hamasa (ed. Freytag, p. 504) is 
named simply ^lyas b. al-KaHf the profession was 
evidently one of distinction. From the beginning, 
also, it had in it a certain mystery: it was an in- 
nate power belonging to certain individuals or the 
peculiar inheritance of a tribe. It, therefore, at- 
tracted the special attention of Mu'tazilites who 
felt driven to accept certain facts as to it but 
had, on their principles, to seek rationalistic and 
philosophical interpretations of them. .M-Mas'udi in 
his Muiudj gives to it and some allied phenomena 
a whole chapter (li., Paris ed., iii. 333 — 346) and 
refers to other books of his where he has treated 
the same subject more completely. Kazwinl in his 
’’Adq'd'th al-makhluklt (ed. Wustenfeld, p. 318) 
traces it similarly to psychical power in those W'ho 
profess it and places their “souls” {ymfus) in the 
class of the niifus al-fadila^ “super-souls”, among 
which are those of the prophets, the wall's and 
kahin's'. all these possess a certain instinct of 
insight. In canon law kiyafa of necessity plays 
little part. The services of a ka^if are to be called 
in only when the paternity of the child of a 
female .slave is in doubt as between a former and 
a present owner (Juynboll, Handbuch des islam. 
Gesetzes^ p. 187 ry.); for further details see Sachau, 
Muh. Recht nach Schaf. Lehre, p. 89^17.; Baidjurl, 
flSMya on the Shark of Ibn Kasim on the text 
of Abii Shudja', Cairo 1307, ii. 184 (/« amkana 
kawntthit minhuma '’ttrida ^ala 'l-kd’if)\ Nawawi, 
Minhtifj al-tdlibln^ ed. van den Berg, iii. 450 sq. 
In present day folk-lore usage kiyafa has become 
chiromancy and physiognomy, called also V//« al- 
simiya and '^ilm al-asarlr (Bocthor, Dictionnairc 
fran(ais-arabe^ vol. i., p. 1543; Doutte, Magic ct 
Religion^ p. 370 and references there). Very 
strangely the word has come to mean in modern 
Egyptian colloquial, “style, fashion”, sa/iib kiyafa^ 
“a stylish person” (Spiro, Vocabulary of the col- 
loquial Arabic of Egypt^ p. 505, who gives no 
other meaning). This apparently connects with 


Turkish and Persian usage of kiyafa in sense “ap" 
pearance, form, gait, costume” (Redhouse, Turkish 
and English Lexicon^ p. 15033; Steingass, Persian- 
English Dictionary^ p. 997a). 

Bibliography. The principal treatments 
of this subject are in Robertson Smith, Kinship 
and marriage^., p. 169 sq.\ Goldziher, Muh. 
Studicn, i. 184 sq.\ Doutte, Magic et Religion, 
p. 370; Dozy, Steppl., ii. 420a; see further re- 
ferences in all these. (D. B. Macdonald) 
al-KIYAMA, “the Arising” (of men at the 
Resurrection), and al-SiPa, “the Hour ’ (or Day 
of Judgement), come for theologians under the 
general term al-Ma'Sd, “the returning”, i. e. the 
return to life after death; and they rank them 
among al-sanPtyat, things on which traditional 
teaching is based, as the prophetic office, or which 
for their authority go back to the prophetic office, 
as this Return and such causes of eternal happiness 
and misery, connected with it, as faith and obe- 
dience, unbelief and disobedience (Maw'akif of al- 
Idjl, Bulak 1266, p. 544 sq.). 

A schematic statement of the order of 
events in Muslim eschatology. I The 
Signs which will announce the coming of the End, 
especially the appearance of the Antichrist, al- 
Dacljdja! (see above, i. 886 sq.), who will lead 
almost all men astray, followed by the descent of 
'Isa (see above, ii. p. 524^7.), or the Mahdl [q.v]. 
(or 'Isa is both), who will kill al-Dadjdjal. A 
period of faith will follow. II The First Blast of 
the Trumpet ; all living things will die. The Interval. 
The Second Blast of the Trumpet, bringing all 
living things to life again and uniting them at 
the Place of Gathering {al-mahshar). The long 
standing there (al-mawkif) in the presence of 
Allah and the Sweat {aldaralf). Ill The Judgement 
begins. The questioning of each individual directly 
by Allah. The Books of Record. The Weighing 
of the deeds of those as to whom there might be 
doubt. Adjustment of enmities and requital of 
wrongs between man and man, and man and beast. 
IV The Bridge over Hell into Paradise [al-Sirat). 
The Intercession (see shafa'a). The Tank of 
Muhammad. V The Fiie (Hell and Purgatory; see 
DJAHANNAM above, i. 998 ry.); the Garden (Para- 
dise; see ivjANNA above, i. 1014 sql)', a Limbo 
(according to some theologians). — Afy'o’ of al- 
Ghazali. Cairo 1334, iv. 436 — 453 i com- 

mentary on hhya', x. 447 — 530. 

For Muhammad, a revivalist preacher seeking 
to strike terror in his hearers, the doctrines of 
the Resurrection and of the Judgement were of 
the first importance, and the Kurban, in conse- 
quence, is full of references to them. The word 
sna’^ad occurs once only (Kur. xxviii. 85) nnd 
evidently has not this application there: it may 
mean the place of Muhammad’s resurrection or 
Mecca to which he will return from exile (Baidawi 
in loc.). But the verb is used very frequently ; in 
Kur. iv. 10, 35; xxi. 104; xxx 10, 26; Ixxxv. 
13, of Allah’s bringing men back at the resur- 
rection, in contrast to his first production of them 
(jabda'a)’, in contrast to his anbata in Kur. Ixxi. 
16, 17; in contrast to his fa tar a in Kur. xvii. 53 - 
The same verb is used of the repeated processes 
of creative power in the earth in Kur. xxvii. 65; 
xxix. 18 and of man being brought back to the 
earth at death and burial, Kur. xx. . al-Kiyama, 
only in the phrase yawm al-kiydma, occurs 7 ° 
times, e. g. ii. 79, 107, 169, 208; iii. 48, 71, I 55 j 
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^xviii. 39; Ixxv. I, 6 (last occurrences). On the 
meaning of kiyama (kiyam with the feminine ter- 
mination of emphasis) see Alufradat of Raghib 
al-Isbaham, p. 429, 11 . 2 sq. al-Soka occurs 40 
times, generally in fixed phrases and always, when 
with the article, of the Hour; e. g. vi. 31, 40; 
vii. 186; xii. 107; XV. 85; xlvii. 20; liv. I, 46; 
Ixxix. 42 (last occurrences). In the IhyTi of al- 
Ghazali (iv. 440 sq.\ x. 462 — 465) there is 

a long list of names of the Hour which occur in 
the Kurban or can be formed from Kur’anic phrases. 
The following may be mentioned : al-karta^ “the 
striker”, Kur. xiii. 31; Ixix. 4 ; ci. I, 2 only; al- 
ghashiya^ “the coverei”, Kur. xii. 107; l.xxxviii. 
I only; al-sd khkh a^ “the deafener”, Kur. Ixxx. 33 
only; yawni al-fasl^ “day of dividing”, xxxvii. 21; 
xliv. 40; Ixxvii. 13, 14, 38: Ixxviii. 17 only; al- 
ivaki^a^ “the event”, Ivi. I; Ixix. 15 only; al- 
hakka^ “the certainty”, Ixix. 1, 2, 3 only; yawm 
al-hisab^ “day of reckoning”, xxxviii. 15, 25, 53; 
xl. 28 ; yawm al-ba’^th^ “day of arousing”, xxx. 
56 only (al-lc^th alone xxii. 5 only) ; muhit^ 

“an encompassing day”, xi. 85 only; yawm ai- 
ding “day of judgement”, i. 3; Ixxxiii. ii and 
very often; also al-dln alone in meaning “the 
judgement” very often; for meanings of din in 
the Kurban see above, vol. i., p. 975. 

In the overwhelmingly theocentric theology of 
Muhammad the doctrine of the Resurrection and 
Judgement was only second to that of .Allah’s 


whelming terrors — passing into descriptions of 
the Fire and, in contrast, of the Garden. In the 
Kur’an it is a Judgement of individuals and not 
of peoples or of religious bodies in masses ; this, 
as Wellhausen pointed out, shows the Christian, 
as opposed to Jewish, theological influence upon 
Muhammad. Later traditions and still more the 
theologians were going to change all that in 
accordance with the “agreement” [idyma ^ ofislam. 
As examples of these multitudinous, longer or 
shorter desciiptions, reference will suffice to Kur. 
vi. 22 — 31; xix. 67 — 74; xxii. 1—7; xxiii. loi- 
end; xxxix. 68-end; Ixix.; Ixxv.; Ixxxi. — Ixxxiv.; 
xcix. — ci. Naturally the most picturesque details 
are in the earlier and more poetical suras. The 
descriptions of the Garden changed also with 
Muhammad’s changing circumstances and age; cf. 
Josef Horovitz, Das Koratiische Parodies^ Jeru- 
salem, 1923. 

In these descriptions there are certain references 
and allusions which (i) tradition has developed 
more precisely and elaborately, of which (ii) the 
systematic theologians have made chary use in 
their short eschatological statements but which (hi) 
the writers for religious edification have expanded 
in intolerable and contradictory detail. Thus (i) 
the sjrat is only once in the Kurban (xxxvii. 23) 
sirat al-dyahim — a mere allusion to “the road 
to Hell”. This has become in tradition “the bridge”, 
elaborately described, “over the back of hell” ( 5 c/SM 


creation of the world, was a necessary consequence 
to it and could be proved by it. Allah as Creator 
meant Allah as Ruler and Allah as Judge. But a 
Judgement meant a Resurrection and all the ana- 
logies of what we call nature pointed to the 
possibility of such a return and repetition of life, 
if under other conditions. So Muhammad was pri- 
marily a preacher of this wiath to come and of 
the need of repentance and self-surrender to Allah 
before it should come. For the Arabs of his lime 
the Resurrection was, if anything, a harder doctrine 
than the Creation. Muhammad proved the one by 
the other. He had also a foothold for this in the 
primitive Arab conception that the dead had a 
continued and conscious existence of a kind in 
their graves; cf. among the Hebrews, Job, xiv. 
20 — 22. Through Muhammad this belief passed j 
into Islam and is the basis in Islam of the doctrine 


of Muslim, i. 1 1 3, 1 1 6 , Kifab al-lmdm ; Sahlh of 
Bukhari, ix. 128, 130, Kitab al-taivhld'). (2) The 
noun mawMf does not occur in the Kur'an, but 
four times (vi. 27, 30; xxxiv. 30; xxxvi. 24) there 
are allusions to man standing in the presence of 
Allah on the Day. This has become the awful 
scene which al-Ghazall develops so fully in his 

Durra (ed. Gautier, 1878, p. Oa, 50^7.). (3) Kur. 

Ixviii, 42, “on the day when a shank {sak') shall 
be uncovered” means, according to the commen- 
tators (e. g. Baidawl, Fleischer’s ed. ii., p. 350, 
1. 10), a day of stress and trouble when skirts 
will be tucked up for flight. In the traditions 
{Sahlh of Muslim, i. 115 foot — Kitab al-imdn; 
Sahlh of Buyiari, ix. 1 30 — Kitab al-tawhld) 
the sdk is that of Allah and the uncovering of 
it is a sign between him and the true believers. 


of the two Judgements (see below), of punishment 
in the grave padhdb al-kabr\ see munkar and 
nakIr), and of bliss in the grave, i.e. that the 
grave for each individual is a preliminary Hell or 
Paradise. This doctrine does not seem to have 
any sure Kur^anic basis although texts from the 
Kur an (vi. 93; ix. 102; xiv. 32; xl. Ii, 49; 
Ixxi. 25) are used by the theologians in support 
of it {Mawakif of al-Idji, p. 591 ; al-TaftazanI on 
’'AkaHd of al-Nasafi, Cairo 1321, p. 109; al-Bukhari 
in heading to section cited below). It is possible 
that there may be a reference to it in Kur’an 
XXXV. 21 where Muhammad seems to be warned 
not to preach to the dead in their graves, as 
(e.g.) he preached to the Djinn. But that it was 
taught by Muhammad seems certain from the mass 
of traditions on the subject {Sahlh of Muslim, ed. 
Constantinople 1329 — -1334, viii. 160 — 164, Kitab 
al-^anna\ Sahlh of al-Bukharl, Balak 13151 >>• 
97 — 100, Kitab al-^anc^iz). In consequence of 
all this the Kur’an from beginning to end is full 
of lurid descriptions of the Day with picturesque 
details of its certainty, its nearness and its over- 


(4) On the resurrection trumpet there is much 
more in the Kur’an. The Kur’anic formula is 
nufikha fi 't-sur (vi. 73; xviii. 99; xx. 102; xxiii. 
103; xxvii. 89; xxxvi. 51; xxxix. 68; 1 . 19; Ixix. 
13; Ixxviii. 18), except in Ixxiv. 8, where it is 
nukira fi 'l-ndkUr. In Ixix. 13 a single blast, 
nafkha wahida^ is enough, but in xxxix. 68 there 
are two blasts; at the first all in heaven and 
earth, save whom Allah wills, swoon {saHkafi at 
the second they are restored and stand up. This 
whole passage has evidently been of the first 
importance in the forming of the later picture of 
the Day. In tradition the first blast of the trumpet 
is reckoned among the Signs of the Day {Sahlh 
of Muslim, viii. 201 sq.\ 210, Kitab al-fitan wa- 
ashrat al-safi). (5) The word for “balances” when 
used in the singular in the Kur’an expresses the 
general idea of justice (xlii. 16; Iv. 6, 7, 8; Ivii. 
25 and Baidawl on these passages) but the plural, 
matvd&in (vii. 7 i ’txi. 4^1 xxiii. 104, 105 ; ci. 
5, 6) is used only, in fixed phrases, of weighing 
men’s good and bad deeds in the eschatological 
Balances on the Day. (6) There is a personal 
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account between Allah and every man (hisTib and 
other terms ; cf. C. C. Torrey, Commercial-theological 
terms in the Koran^ Leyden 1892, p. g sql) and 
there are books written by recording angels (safara^ 
katibun\ Ixxx. ii — 15', Ixxxii. 10 — 12; Ixxxiii. 7, 
t8). Each man has a book of his own deeds or 
there is simply the Book (x. 62; xxxiv. 3: xvii. 
14, 15; xviii. 47; Ixix. 19, 20, 25 — 7; Ixxxiv. 
7 — 12); Allah himself is a witness {shahiti^ often) 
or he is watching in a lurking place, like a hunter 
waiting for game (Ixxxix. 13, la-bil-mirsad')-^ or 
Diahannam^ personified, is such a mirsad (Ixxviii. 
21), a dubious phrase which gives the commen- 
tators much trouble. (7) Again, (occurs 

77 times) is brought as though it were moveable 
(Ixxxix. 24) and there is a description of it 
(Ixvii. 7, 8) as braying and boiling and almost 
bursting with rage as though it were a wild ani- 
mal. What this became in tradition is seen in the 
Sahih of Muslim, viii. 149 sq.\ Masdbih al-stmna^ 
Cairo 1318, ii, 154 — 156; MisJikat al-masablh^ 
Dihli 13271 P- 428 — 430. Al-Ghazali develops the 
idea still further, for pious edification, in his Durra^ 

p. 56 sq. (8) In Kur’an xliv. 9 there is a very 

obscure expression, “Then look for the day when 
the heaven shall bring plain smoke” (liukhdn 
mubiti). Baidawi (Fleischer’s ed. ii., p. 245, 11. 22 
■t?') gives as a possible inteipretation a reference 
to smoke as one of the Signs of the Day; for 
the traditions on this see Sahih of Muslim, viii. 
130 jy., 179, 208. (9) For a supposed Kur’anic 
allusion to the descent {nuzUl') of 'Isa as one of 
the Signs of the Day see above 'isa, ii. 525 and 
add to the references there ^hlh of Muslim, i. 
93— 95i 107 r?.; viii., p. 175—208. (10) Another 
of the Signs to which allusion is made in the 
Kur’an (xxvii, 84) is the Beast of the earth {dab- 
batan nun al-ardy^ cf. Sahih of Muslim, i. 96; 
viii. 179. Baidawi (in loch) identifies it with al- 
d;'assasa, “the searcher out”, described in a tradi- 
tion in the Sahih of Muslim (viii. 203 — 206) as 
in attendance, according to Tamim al-Darf, on the 
false Masih al-Dadjdjal, apparently the Antichrist, 
in a certain island; .see, .also, 1 islin, vii. 337; Damirl’s 
Jlayat al-hayatfajy Cairo 1313, ii. 170. (ii) On 
al-Dadjdjal, who is not in the Kurban at all, see 
traditions in Muslim, viii. 161, 194 — 208; on p. 

1 89 thirty lying Dadjdjals will come before the 
end ; Bukhari, ix. 1 59 sq. See, also, DADjnjAL, 
above i. 886; the name is evidently Aramaic, not 
Arabic. (12) The Tank (hawd') of Muhammad also 
plays an obscure part in the picture of the Day, 
although it does not occur in the Kur’an. There 
is doubt especially as to the end of the Sirat at 
which it should be placed ; in later collections of 
traditions (Masdbih, ii. p. 145; Mi-shidt, 415) it 
is grouped with the Intercession and after the 
Reckoning and the Weighing. See, also, Bukhari, 
ix. 46.(13) In the story of Dhu ’1-karnain in the 
Kur’an (xviii. 82—98) he builds a' great wall to 
keep back Vadjudj and Madjudj. But that will 
hold them only until the Day; then it will be 
made as dust (verse 98) and they will come out 
(Kur. xxi. 9^)- this, among the Signs, in 

tradition see Sahih of Buyjarl, ix. 6l; ^hih of 
Muslim viii. 165 sq., and often. 

There is thus very little in the Kur’an as to 
the Signs preceding the Last Day; but such pic- 
turesque and accidental references as there are 
have proved useful in the later development. The 


systematic theologians have been by far the most 
cautious in this. Nasafi in his '^Aka'id gives only 
five : the appearance of al-Dadjdjal ; the Beast of 
the earth; Vadjudj and Madjudj; the descent of 
'Isa; the rising of the sun in the west. Taftazani 
in his commentary on this passage (p. 145) gives 
ten: the Smoke; Dadjdjal; the Beast; the rising of 
the sun in the west; 'Isa; Vadjudj and Madjudj; 
three eclipses, in west, in east and in Arabia; a 
fire which will break out in al-Yaman and drive 
men to tbe Place of Gathering; cf. a similar list 
in the ^hih of Muslim, viii. 179. But the tradi- 
tionalists have luxuriated in tendencious details. 
A section of tradition is devoted to al-fitan wa 
ashrat or dydt al-slfa, “trials and signs of the 
Flour”; ^hih of Muslim, viii. 165 — 210; Sahih 
of Bukhari, ix. 46 — 61; Masdbih, ii. 128 — 42; 
Mishkdt, p. 392 — 410. To give any full analysis 
of these would be impossible here. Reference may 
be made for this and for details on the Resur- 
rection and Judgement to Hughes’ Dictionary of 
Islam, p. 539^ — 44'’. This is largely based on 
Sale’s “Preliminary Discourse”, Section 4, p. 76 — 
103 of ed. 1734, and he, in turn, was greatly 
indebted to tbe learning and research of Edward 
Pococke, in his Porta Mosis, ii. p. 235 — 313 of 
ed. Oxford 1654 — 55, who gives Arabic passages 
and terms at length. These details were then taken 
up by the writers for religious edification and an 
immense literature was based upon them. Even 
among mystics in Islam religious conversion has 
normally been wrought by fear of the wrath of 
Allah; in consequence their books are full of 
pictures of the horrors of death, the resurrection 
and the judgement. This is the whole bearing of 
the last Book of al-Ghazali’s Ikyci’ (iv. 361 — 469) 
on “Taking thought of death and that which 
comes after it” (UkUr al-maivt wa-md ba^dahti), 
until it ends in a few pages on the Beatific Vision 
in Paradise and the wideness of Allah’s mercy, for 
luck! ('a/5 sabll al-tafWul\ His smaller treatise, 
al-Durra al-fdkhira, on the same subject, goes 
still further in this direction. 

Vet in this mass of traditions certain drifts of 
influence and development show themselves, theo- 
logical and historical. Reference has already been 
made to the development of the doctrine of two 
judgements, a lesser on the death and burial of 
the individual and the greater on the Day itself. 
It is difficult to say whether this was in the mind 
of Muhammad, but it was a natural development 
of the doctrine of the Punishment of the Grave 
which is so strongly represented in traditions. 
The doctrine, also, that the Firp itself will be a 
temporary place of purgation for “certain rebel- 
lious ones of the believers” w’ould naturally grow 
out of this. It, too, is represented in tradition and 
has become fixed in theology (Taftazani on Na- 
safi, p. 1 14 — 19). On the whole question, see 
Immortality in Mohammedanism by the present 
writer in E. H. Sueath’s Religion and the Future 
Life, New York 1922, p. 311 sq. This leads natur- 
ally to the relation of faith and works and of sins, 
greater and lesser, and that involves a classification 
of different ranks even among the saved believers. 
On the whole question, see Iman, above, ii. 474 sq. 
Some believers will enter Paradise without any 
punishment or even reckoning (hisab')-, there will 
be 70,000 of these (Muslim, i. 136 — 138). Then 
there are the shuhadS', whose spirits (arv>a^) 
seem already to be in Paradise (Muslim, vi. 38) 
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and a man who is killed in defence of his pro- 
perty is a shahid [q. v.] and his slayer is in the 
Fire (Muslim, i., p. 87). But the theological question 
which seems to have weighed most heavily in the 
Muslim world when traditions were being formed 
was that of Intercession {sJiafd'a^ 

The historical influences are equally plain in 
these traditions. Some may go back to Muhammad 
himself full of foiebodings as to the futuie of 
his people; the times must be evil before they 
are better. Such arc those which tell that the 
Hour will not come until no one in the world 
says, “Allah! Allah!” — . i.e. there is no faith left 
(Muslim, i. 89 — 91). But others seem clearly con- 
nected with the later civil strife. The traditions 
prophecying the murder of 'Uthman run into pro- 
phecies of the Hour (Muslim, viii. 170 foot) and 
show the deep feeling of despair produced among 
the pious by the civil wars and the growing un- 
belief. Again, when the dream of the speedy con- 
quest of Constantinople faded, the belief rose that 
that conquest would be one of the Signs of the 
End. As soon as the cry of Muslim triumph was 
heard in that city their armies would be recalled 
to face Antichrist, al-Dadjdjal (Muslim, viii. 187 sq.). 
Then 'Isa would descend. So some traditions see 
the whole world plunged in unbelief before the 
end, and others make the crowning conquest of 
Islam introduce the end. 

The theologians have seen quite clearly that it 
was impossible to construct out of these materials 
a consistent narrative of what would take place 
on the Day. So they have abandoned the attempt 
and contented themselves with saying that such 
and such things — the Straff the Weighing, the 
Tank, etc. — are Realities Qiakk) and leave 
generally untouched what kind of reality is meant. 
Philosophically, they knew very well, there are 
different kinds of reality (Nasafi and TaftazSnl, 
p. no sq.\ Idji, p. 592). They thus abandon 
picturing the Day to such religious w'riters as have 
edification for their object and not fact. Apparently 
the distinction was quite clear in their minds, and 
it goes back to the fundamental principle in Islam 
of the economy of teaching (“Speak to the people 
according to their understanding” — a saying as- 
cribed both to 'All and to the Prophet) which 
was the ultimate source of the medieval doctrine 
of the two-fold truth. The situation may be 
illustrated by al-Ghazali’s method which was at 
least three-fold. In the last book of the Ihyd’ 
and, still more, in the Burra his frank object is to 
strike terror; these are all Realities — very dread- 
ful Realities ! Yet his philosophical conscience 
troubles him and even in the Ihyd’ (Book of al- 
iawba^ “Repentance”, iv. 20 sq.) he teaches that 
words applied to concrete things in this world 
can be used of things in the world to come only 
by metaphor, as amtlml^ and he defends this by 
Kurban xxix. 42. But in his Iktis^ (Cairo 1320, 
P- 96 — 98) he is a sober scholastic — the Alizdn 
and the sirat are hakk by revelation and the 
reason cannot deny them ; in his Madnun (Cairo 
1303, intended for theological specialists) he de- 
velops to a certain extent the philosophical bot- 
toming of these ideas — the Intercession (p. 28), 
the Reckoning and the sirdt (p. 36), the pleasures 
of Paradise (p. 38 sq.') which will be sensuous, 
imaginative, rational {Jiisst.^ ytayali., ’’akli). The 
feeling left in the mind is that there are still more 
distinctions, explanations and refinements behind 


the two Madnun ' and that feeling is strengthened 
by his Mishkdt al-anwar\^ see the translation of 
this by W. H. T. Gairdner in “Asiatic Society 
Monographs”, vol. xix. Further, al-Ghazali deve- 
loped the doctrine of a Limbo for those who, by 
reason of youth, mental affliction, historical and 
geographical situation and environment, had not 
been able to become Muslims and, therefore, had 
no works of obedience, in the technical sense, to 
their credit. There was nothing against them and 
punishing them in the Fire would be unjust : but 
there was nothing also for which they could be 
rewatded. He found a place for them, therefore, 
in the Kur’anic al-A’-rdf (vii, 44 — 46) which he 
explained as “Heights” whence those in the Limbo 
look down on both Heaven and Hell and their 
inhabitants. Such a conception was beyond doubt 
very far from Muhammad’s mind, but as a theolo- 
gical fiction it was sufficient for al-Ghazall's purpose. 
For the four-fold classification of man which thus 
resulted see his iv., p. 20 — 28; /M 3 /, viii., 

p. 548 — 570; for this particular class see his TuzAa/ 
al-tafrika., ed. Cairo 1319, p. 75 sq. and /Aya’, 
iv. 27 sq.\ the ///tu/, viii., p. 564 — 56S gives 
different views on the subject and there is an 
attack on al-Ghazali’s position in Les ProUgom'enes 
Theologiques de Senoussi by J. D. Luciani (Alger 
1908), p. 106 sq. On the whole subject see Miguel 
Asin, La Escatologia musulmana en la Divina 
Comedia., Madrid 1919, p. 99 sq. The treatment 
of eschatology by al-Idji in his Mawdkif is of 
the dryest scholasticism, in startling contrast to 
the picturesqueness of the materials which he uses. 
Like al-Ghazali he makes no use of the Signs; 
they were history, apparently, and not philosophical 
theology. He begins with the possibility of a Return 
to existence of a nonentity (tncLdum) and fights 
that out with the different unbelieving philosophical 
schools: the different elements that follow suggest 
to him only dogmas to be demonstrated, and even 
the doctrine of the Intercession of Muhammad in- 
terests him only by its connection with the Mu'ta- 
zilite heresies. For eschatological ideas as developed 
among the mystics see Louis Massignon, La Passion 
d'al-Hallaj., Paris 1922, ii. 664 — 698. 

Bibliography has been given in the article. 

(D. B. Macdonald) 

KIYAS (a.), infinitive HI of kdsa., deduction 
by analogy. The term is used with a multitude 
of meanings; cf. the lexicons, especially Dozy, 
pliment^ s. v. Here we shall confine ourselves to 
kiyds as one of the “roots” of the fikh, i. e. the 
deduction of legal prescriptions from the Kurban 
and the sunna by reasoning by analogy. — The 
death of Muhammad deprived the community of 
the means of obtaining revelations and at the same 
time of its guide in matters political and religious. 
At first they relied on the book of Allah and the 
example of the Prophet. The Kur an and the 
sunna naturally became the guides of the community. 
The expansion under the first Caliphs, the growing 
interest in theological and juridical speculation, 
the whole new world, intellectual and material, 
raised questions previously unknown, the answers 
to which could not be found in the Kur’an or in 
the sunna. Men thus found themselves forced to 
take decisions or to regulate their conduct from 
their own opinion. The beginnings of this process 
were certainly not theoretical in character. 

In the second half of the first century A. H. 
fikh began to develop at the same time as hadith. 
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This parallelism gave rise to a rivalry between 
the “historical” and “rationalist” schools, the ahl 
al-haditji or ahl and the ahl al-ra'y [q. v.]. 

The earliest founders of inadhkaH's, compiled their 
manuals of law, either by oral communication like 
Abu Hanifa (d. 150 = 767) or in writing like 
Malik b. Anas (d. 179 = 795) without much wor- 
rying about questions of general principle. Al- 
Shafdl (150 — 204 = 767 — 820) was probably the 
first to give an outline of the “roots” {iisTtl al-fikli)^ 
of the value and function of the Kur’an, sunna, 
idjmtf and kiyds in the theological and judicial 
system of Islam. “Kiyas” he says “is used in the 
cases which are not dealt with by the KuPan nor 
sunna nor idymlf" {Kisdla^ p. 65). For him, 
y,kiyas and idjtihdd [q. v.] are two terms for the 
same idea” {op. cit., p. 66). It might be added 
that there are other terms, more or less synonymous. 
We have already mentioned ra))', a word which 
is often used as a synonym of kiyas.^ but which 
assumed the meaning of “pure reasoning”, whereas 
Kiyas has always a more limited meaning is as 
much as it is applied to a particular method of 
reasoning, which otherwise ought to be applied to 
the other roots of fikh also. As more or less 
synonymous terms, we may mention istihsan.^ istisidh 
[q. V.], mafhum (see below), tamthil (see below). 

The attitude defended by al-Shafi'i was not long 
in arousing iervent discussions. Among its opponents 
may be mentioned in the first place Da^ud al- 
Zahirt [q. v.], who, although rejecting the em- 
ployment of Afj'uj, approached the method of 
analogy when he relied on the mafhum of the 
sacred texts. 

Al-Bukharl, himself a Shafl'i, included in 
his collection of traditions a chapter entitled 
“That one must adhere to the Kur'an and to the 
Sunna”. The tardjana of bab 7 begins thus; 
“Traditions relative to the disapproval of rci‘y 
and to the practice of l}iyds" . Equally significant 
is the iarc^ama to the ninth bab : “How the 
Prophet taught his community what Allah had 
taught him, w'ithout ra’y or tamthil". This last 
term is explained by kiyds in the commentary of 
al-Ka.stallani. 

Al-Uarim! collected in his Siinan a number of 
traditions disapproving of the use of ra'y and 
kiyds in cases in which neither the Kur’an nor 
sunna settle the problem {Introduction., bdb 16, 
21). Among traditions we may mention that which 
traces the origin of the use of kiyds to Iblls (cf. 
Sura vii. ii). 

On the other side, the supporters of kiyds rely 
on the hadith which tells how Muhammad when 
he sent Mu'adh b. Djabal to the Yemen as kadi, 
asked him “How will you decide when a question 
arises”? He replied; “According to the Book of 
Allah”. — “And if you do not find the answer 
in the Book of Allah?” — “Idien according to 
the sunna of the Messenger of Allah and if you 
do not find the answer neither in the sunna nor 
in the Book ?’ — “Then I shall come to a deci- 
sion according to my own opinion {adjtahidii raft) 
W'ithout hesitation”. Then the hlessenger of Allah 
slapped Mu'adh on the chest with his hand saying; 
“Praise be to Allah who has led the messenger 
of the Messenger of Allah to an answer that 
pleased him” (Abu Da’ud, b. Il;TirmidhI, 
AAkatn., b. 3 ; DarimI, Introduction). 

In spite of the opposition already mentioned, 
kiyds has found its place among the usul al-fikh. 


In some traditions (Nasa’i, Adah al-Kuddt, b. ti) 
there is mention not only of the Kurban and 
sunna, but also of the “usage of pious individuals” 
{al-Sdlihun) taking precedence of kiyds among the 
usTd. “The usage of pious individuals” has taken 
the place usually accorded to id/ma' [q. v.] which 
is the third “root”, kiyds occupying the last place. 

Although it is admitted, kiyds is nevertheless 
surrounded by restrictions. Heie are some examples. 
The opponents of kiyds quote Sura iv. 62 “and if 
there are differences of opinion between you and 
your chiefs, try to settle them, relying on Allah 
and his Messenger”. “Allah and his Messenger”, 
according to them, means Kur’an and Sunna. The 
verse therefore passes over kiyds in silence. Baidawl 
replies to this objection “Settling the differences 
by referring them to the texts is done by tamthil 
(see below) and by deduction” i. e. by kiyds. 

This verse has given rise to a full exposition 
of the limitations of kiyds on the part of the 
commentatoi Falriar al-Din al-RazI, who lays 
down the rule that Kur’an and sunna have prece- 
dence absolutely over kiyds. Only when it is im- 
possible to use these “roots”, the use of kiyds is 
permissible, cf. the tradition about Mu'adh (translated 
above) and the example of Iblls, who argued in- 
stead of obeying the commandment of Allah (see 
above). The text of the Kur’an is established by 
tawdtur, while kiyds is only ma%nun and following 
one’s zann (individual opinion) is what the kuffdr 
do (cf. Sura x. 67). If traditions require to be verified 
by the sacred text, kiyds does still more so. The 
Kur’an is the word of Allah, while kiyds is the 
work of the feeble intelligence of man. 

See also the articles fikh, sijarI'a. and usUl. 

Bibliography. Mawlawl Muhammad A'la 
b. 'Alt, Dictionary of the Techn. Terms used 
in the Seiences of the Calcutta 1862, 

ii. ii%e) sqq.\ al-Shafi‘i, Risdla ft Usui al-Fikh, 
Pmlak 1321, p. 65 — 66; Fakhr al-Din al-RazI, 
Mafdtlh al-Gliaib, Biilak 1289, ii. 465; E. 
Sachau, Zur alt. Gesch. des muh. Reehts in S. 
B. Ak. IVien, vol. 65, 1870, p. 699 sqq.\ C. 
Snouck Ilurgronje, Nieuwe bijdragen tot de 
kennis van den Islam in B. T. L. V., ser. 4, 
vol. 6, p. 412 — 418 = Verspr. Geschr., ii., 
50 — 56; do., review of “Zahiriten”, Litteratur- 
blatt f. orient. Fhilologie, i., 1884, p. 42 = 

Verspr. Gesehr., vi. 23; I. Goldziher, Die 
Zahiriten, p. 1 1 sqq. 

D. B. Macdonald, Development of Muslim 
Theology, furisprudence and Constitutional 
Theory, London 1903, p. 106 sqq.-, Th. W. 
Juynboll, Handl. tot de kennis v. d. Moh. Wet, 
Leyden 1925, p. 41 — 44; G. Bergstrasser, An- 
fdnge und Charakter des jurist. Denkens tin 
Islam in Isl., xiv., 1924, p. 79; D. Santillana, 
Instituzioni di diritto musulmano malichita, Rome 
1926, ii. 36 — 37. (A. J. Wensinck) 

KIZ, in Turkish, “girl”; the word is common 
to most dialects (Radloff, Oplt, ii., col. 818); it 
is also found in the Orkhon inscriptions where 
kiz-oghli “daughter” is opposed to url oghll “son’ 
(\V. Thomsen, i., E., 7, p. 99). 

Kiz-kulesi, the “maiden’s tower”, is the name 
given to an old tower now surmounted by a light- 
house, built on a rock at the entrance to the 
Bosphorus, between Scutari and Haider-pa§ha. 
Europeans wrongly call it “Leander’s Tovr'er , 
erroneously applying to it the legend of Hero 
and Leander, the scene of which is properly the 
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Straits of the Dardanelles. Kiz-lashi the name 
given to Maician's column at Con staminople, because 
this ancient monument was ciedited with the power 
of distinguishing virgins fiom others (Galland, 
Journal, ed. Schefer, ii. 125), 

Kizlar Aghasi, “the Aga of the maidens”, a 
title home among the Ottomans by the chief black 
eunuch, the negro supervisor of the Imperial 
Harem. His official title was dar ul-sddJct al- 
shertfe aghast, “the Aga of the noble Gate of 
felicity”. He was entitled to be called dcwlet-lu 
Hnayet-lu and “Highness", In the Sul-jtame he 
appeared at the head of the officials of the Ma-bain, 
with the rank of (marshal). (Cl. IIlart) 

KIZIL AHMADLI. [See iskanijiyar oghi.u.] 
KIZIL ARSLAN, 'Othman b. Ildegiz, an 
Atabeg of Adharbaidjan. His father, the 
Atabeg Ildegir [q. v.], had been the real ruler in 
the whole Seldjitk empire. Kizil Arslan's mother 
was the widow of Sultan Toghrll I and mother 
of Sultan Arslan b. Toghifl [q. v.]. When Ildegiz 
died in 568 (1172), he was succeeded by his 
son Muhammad Pahlawan ; in 570 (ll74 — *175) 
the latter besieged Maiagha while Kizil Arslan 
advanced on Tabuz and when the loid of these 
two towns, the Kadi .Sadr al-Din, entered into 
negotiations and declared his willingness to give 
up Tabriz, Muhammad Pahlawan declared himself 
satisfied and gave the town over to his brother 
Kizil Arslan. In the beginning of 582 (1186), or 
according to another statement as early as Dhu 
’1-Hidjdja 581 (Feb.-March n86), Muhammad 
Pahlawan died and Kizil Arslan took over the 
government. Muhanini.ad Pahlawan h.ad been on 
good terms with Sultan Toghrul II who had long 
before succeeded his father Arslan. But Toghrtl 
was treated almost like a prisoner by Kizil Arslan. 
When he fled from Hamadhan to Semnan, Kizil j 
Arslan pursued him and overtook him near Da- 
maghan but had to retire after a desperate battle. 
While the Sultan returned to Hamadhan. Kizil 
Arslan appealed to the Caliph al-Nasir who pro- 
mised to help him and sent hi.s vizier Djalal al- 
Dln 'Ubaid Allah b. Yunus against Toghrll. 'Ubaid 
Aliah was however defeated in the beginning of 
Rabi' I, 584 (May li88) .and the Sultan threatened 
Adharbaidjan. Kizil Arslan then again occupied 
Hamadhan and had Sindjar b. Sulaiman Shah (or 
b. Malik Shah) proclaimed Sultan, while his nephew 
Kutlugh Inandj b. Muhammad Pahlawan rebelled 
in Isfahan. Kutlugh was soon driven out by To- 
ghr?L but when he was pursued and an encounter 
took place fortune did not favour Toghrll and 
he had to return to Hamadhan which Kizil Ars- 
lan had in the meanwhile abandoned. The latter 
then suddenly appeared on the scene, captured 
ToghrSl and interned him in the fortress of Kahran 
in Adharbaidjan, and then by arrangement with 
the Caliph set aside his protdgd Sindjar and as- 
sumed the title of Sultan himself. But in the night 
before his coronation, or according to another 
authority, some time after it, he was murdered. 
This took place in Sha'han 587 (Aug.-Sept. 1191) 
or according to others in Shawwal (Oct.— Nov.) 
of the same year; but see Houtsma, Some remarks 
on the history of the Saljttks^ Acta orient.,, iii. 
143. The murderer was never identified. 

Bibliography. Ibn al-Athir, al~B.dmil, ed. 
Tomberg, xi., xii., s. Index; Abu ’1-Fida% An- 
nales., ed. Reiske, iv. 72, 94, 116; Hamdullah 
Mustawfl-i Kazwmi, Tarikh-i Guzida,, ed. Brovroe, 
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i. 473, 475, 478; Defremery, Histoire des Sel- 
djoukides in Jount. asiat., ser. 4, part xiii., p. 
15 sqq.\ Mtrkhwand, Historia Seldschukidartim, 
ed. Vullers, chap, 34; Weil, Gesch. dor Chalifen, 
iii. 316, 341, 368 sq., 399. 

(K. V. ZetterstIjen) 

KIZIL-BASH (T. “Red Head”), the name given 
by the Turks to the confederation of seven 
Turkoman tribes, Ustadjlu, Shamtu, Tekelii, 
Baharlu, ’!-Kadr, Kadjar and Afshar, who 

placed the shaikhs of Ardabil on the throne of 
Persia and helped Shah Ismahl to found the dy- 
nasty of the Safawids [q. v.]. The latter had given 
them as a head-dress the led turban worn by the 
disciples of his ancestors. 

This name was taken by J, Morier for the title 
of one of his novels, The Kuzdlbash, a tale of 
Khurasan. 3 vols., London 1828, the period of 
which is the reign of Nadir-Shah. 

The name of a religious sect found 
throughout Asia Minor and regarded as Shli by 
the Muslims; it is closely connected with the 
Nu.sairis of Syria. Its adepts call themselves ‘.Alawi, 
i, c. followers of ^Ali. Some are Kurds; the others 
are for the most part Turks and only speak 
Turkish. Unlike the Muslims, they do not shave 
the head and let their beards grow fieely; they 
do not observe the canonical prayers (salat) or 
ablutions. They drink wine and do not observe 
Ramadiin. They fast for the first twelve days of 
Muharram and lament the deaths of al-Hasan and 
al-Husain. “Ali is an incarnalion of God who had 
already manifested himself in other incarnations, 
such as Jesus. God is one in three persons; below 
him are five archangels, intermcdi.aiy between the 
divinity and man, twelve ministers and forty saints. 
They have a reverence for the Virgin Mary .and 
recite litanies in her honour. They celebrate a 
service during the night. The priest who officiates 
sings prayers in honour of “All, Jesus, Moses and 
David, accompanying himself on musical instru- 
ments. He holds in his hand a w’illow wand which 
he steeps in water; this consecrated water is then 
distributed among the houses. During the ceremony 
those present publicly confess their sins; the 
priest imposes penances, such as fines in money 
or kind. The lights are then extinguished (hence 
the Turkish expression ceragh-sondtirdn, “extin- 
guisher of torches”, by which they are popularly 
known) and they abandon themselves to lamenta- 
tions and weeping for their sins. The lights are 
again lit; the priest pronounces the absolution 
(which may be refused, at least for a certain time) ; 
he takes pieces of bread and a cup of wine or 
similar liquid and after consecrating it steeps the 
bread in the wine and distributes it among those 
present. Those whose neighbours cannot report 
favourably upon them are excluded from it. Among 
the Kurds a sheep is aiso sacrified and its flesh 
is distributed at the same time as the bread 

and wine. , r u- 1 

They have a hierarchy at the head oi wmea 
are two patriarchs regarded as descendants of “All 
and invested with divine power; one of them is 
the Shaikh of Khubyar near Siwas, who lives in 
a tekke built in the wilds. He is recognised as 
Sufi Shaikh by the government. Below him are 
bishops and at the bottom of the hierarchy, priests 
Idede), intermediaries between God and man. The 
Kizil-bash observe several Christian festivals, Easter, 
which falls on the same Sunday as that of the 
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Armenians, preceded by a week’s fast, and that 
of St. Sergius celebrated on February 9'h. They do 
not permit divorce. Like the Muslims they have 
a religious veneration for certain trees ; they re- 
verence the sun, moon and the sources of rivers. 
Their principal sanctuaries are the iekke of Khub- 
yar, those of Sewidji, Piv Sultan-li Yalindjak and 
Hadjdji Bektash. Their religion seems to consist 
of survivals of pagan beliefs mixed with forms of 
Christianity covered by a cloak of Islam. They 
seem to number over a million (Kurds of Dersim, 
Malatya, Terdjan, Eizindjan, part of the wilayets 
of Siwas and Bitlis, Turks of the wilayets of 
Ma'muret al-'^Aziz, Siwas and Angora). 

In Afghanistan, the name is given to immigrants 
of Turkoman stock who form with the Tadjik and 
Hindki the principal representatives of the bourgeois 
class; they came from Persia in the train of Nadir 
Shah who settled them in Kabul and several other 
towns as garrisons. They keep themselves aloof 
from the rest of the population; at Kabul the 
court and government officials are recruited from 
them; at Herat they are engaged in commerce and 
industry. They speak Persian, while using Turkish 
among themselves. Their number is put at 75,000. 

Bibliography. F. Grenard, in Jour/i. As., 

x'k ser., vol. iii., 1904, p. 511 — 522. 

(Cl. Huart) 

^IZIL-IRMAK (t. “Red River ”), the ancient 
Halys ("AAv?), Alys ("AAv;), the largest river in 
Asia Minor. It rises in the mountains which sep- 
arate the wilSyet of Siwas from that of Erzerum, 
waters the towns of Zarra (4,530 feet high) and 
Siwas (4,160 feet high), then enters the province of 
Angora where it meets the mountain of Ardjish and 
the Kodja Dagh range which force it to make an 
immense detour of over 160 miles. Its course is at 
first south-east, then it turns northwards, and 
finally it reaches the Black Sea below Bafra in 
the middle of marshes. It is nearly 600 miles 
long. Its waters of a dark yellow when they are 
in flood diminish enormously in the summer; its 
bed IS wide and its banks high. Its principal 
tiibutaries on the right are the Khan-silyu and the 
Delidje-Cai; those on the left are the .Sarum.sak- 
Cai which flows by Kaisariye, the IJewrek-Cai from 
Tosia, the Gok-Irmak which comes from the 
Ilghaz-Dagh (the ancient Olgassus) and waters the 
town of Kastamiini [q. v.]. — According to Strabo 
(xii. 5^1)1 fhs river Halys ('AAv?) took its name 
from the mines of rocksalt, the produce of which 
was exported in the form of large blocks; these 
mines thirty miles to the north of Yuzghad near 
the village of .Sar!-Kamish, are worked among 
the red sandstone, covered with clay and marl 
of a reddish colour; this soil washed down by 
the heavy rains gives the river a reddish colour, 
whence its name. 

In ancient times, this river marked the boundary 
between the autochthonous peoples of Asia and 
those who had come from Europe to colonise 
the country. Herodotos (i. 72) makes it a frontier 
between Lydia and Media. It seems to have been 
known to the Arabs by its ancient name, if it is 
it that is referred to by the name Alis in a verse 
of Abu ’l-'^Ala’ al-Ma'arrI (S. de Sacy, Chresiomathie 
arP, iii., text, p. 45, transl. p. 109, gives by 
mistake “Alous”, an error reproduced by Defrdmery, 
Mimoires d'Histoire OrimtaU, ii. p. 221). 

Bibliography. ''AH Djewad, Opoghrafiya- 

lughdti, p. 609; Hadjdji-Khalifa, Diihdn-numa, 
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p. 626*, Ch. Texier, Asie Mineure^ p. 538 j V. 
Cuinet, Turquie iVAsie^ i. 19, 272, 639; iv. 
4335 Fr. Spiegel, Kpanische Alterthiimskundey 
i. 183 sqq. (Cl. Huart) 

KiziL-KUM (T. “ tied Sand”), a desert between 
the Sir-Darya and the Amu-Darya, cf. above, p. 
741, KARA-KUM. The country is less uniform, 
especially in the central part, than in the Kara- 
Kum; the desert is crossed by several ranges of 
hills. The Kfzll-Kum becomes more and more in- 
hospitable as one goes southwards. The region 
called Adam-Kfr!lghan (“where man perishes”) 
between the Amu-Darya and the cultivated region 
of Bukhara consisting of sandhills (barkhati) is 
considered especially uninviting and dangerous. 
In the summer there is absolutely no life in the 
desert, in the winter a few springs are visited by 
the Kirgtz (Kazak). In the middle ages also, we 
are told, a campaign could be conducted from 
Djend against Khwarizm i. e. through the Kfz!l-Kum 
in winter only when the desert was covered with 
snow (Baihaki, ed. Morley, p. 858 sql). As usual, the 
desert sands are encroaching on the cultivated lands 
as a result of the nomad life of the inhabitants and 
the resulting destruction of the scanty supply of 
wood. In the second half of the xixffi century 
several villages on the lower course of the Zarafshan 
have become buried in sand. 

Bibliography. W. Moralskiy, Turkestanskiy 
Krai, St. Petersburg 1913, p. 25 sqq.\ Fr. 
Machatschek, Landesknnde von Russisch-Turke- 
stan, Stuttgart 1921, p. 286^77.; V. Peltz, Ofrri 
Yuznikh Kizll-Kumcv, Samarkand 1912. 

(W. Barthold) 

^ZIL-OZEN (in Turkish dzert, “Red River”), 
the ancient Amardus, a river which flows 
through Adljarbaidjan and enters the Caspian 
Sea, forty miles east of Enzeli, after having received 
the Persian name of Sefid-Rud, “White River”, 
at its junction with the river Shah-Rud at Mendijil. 
Its source lies in the province of Ardilan, and it 
begins by crossing ‘Irak-'adjami to the north; its 
right bank tributary is the Zendjan, on the left 
it receives the Kara-gol at Miyane, then it runs 
along the southern slopes of Elburz, describing a 
great arc 125 miles long and crosses this range 
through the defile of Rudbar and the narrow 
valley of Rustam-abad, a kind of couloir through 
which rush violent winds from the south in 
winter and from the Caspian in summer. It was 
known to the Arabs as Nahr al-Abyad “White 
River” (transl. of the Persian Sefid-Ruay, cf. 
Dimashki, Cosmography, transl. Mehren, p. 145; 
at one time the Turks called it the Hulan (Hadjdji 
lyialifa, Dnhan-numd. p. 304). 

Bibliography. A. Chodzko, Popular Poetry 
of Persia, p. 479, N®. 2; Fr. Spiegel, 
Alterthumskunde, i. 75 sqq.-, Rawlinsou, f. G. 
R. S., X. 64 ; Schefer, Chresiomathie Persane, 
ii. 98; H. L. Rabino, in R.M.M., xxxii., 1915 — 
1916, p. 262 — 263; Le Strange, The Lands of 
the Eastern Caliphate, p. 169; Hamd Allah 
Mustawfi, Nuzhat al-Kulub, ed. Le Strange, 
* 9 t 5 > P- 217; M. de Kotzebue, Voyage en Perse, 
Fr. transl., Paris 1819, p. 186 (view of the bridge 
of Kaplan-tagh as frontispiece); Fr. Sarre, Reise 
von Ardebil nach Zendschan {Petermann's Mit- 
teilungen, xlv., 1899, p. 215 — 217). 

(Cl. Huart) 

IfOd HISAR, the name of several places 
in Asia Minor. The meaning — if it is not 
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simply a coruiption of Kodja Hisar — is “castle 
of the ram” and it may be compared with proper 
names like Koyiin Hisar, Toklu Hisar, Keci Hisar. 

1. Koc Hisar in the sandjak of Kanghri is a 
little town on the Hewrek Cai, twenty-five miles 
north of the town of Kanghri. It is on the high 
road from Constantinople to lioli, Amasia and 
Erzertim, between Karadja WIran and Tosia. Ac- 
cording to Ewliya Celebi, this Koc Hisar was 
captured by 'Othman in 708 (1308) and completely 
ruined, but this statement is not confirmed by any 
of the old Turkish chronicles. The country of 
Kastamuni must at this time have still been under 
the dynasty of Isfendiyar-Oghlu. In the xvii*h 
century there was a fort outside the town. 

Bibliography. Hadjdji Khalifa, Djihan- 
mmia. p. 646, 673; Ewliya Celebi, .Siyaket- 
mtne, ii. 178; in. 231; Sami, Kantiis at-}Plant, 
V. 37, 16; C. Ritter, Erdkiituic, xviii. 406; F. 
Taeschner, Das anaio/ische Wegenetz, Leipzig 
1924, i., plate 26. 

2. Koc Hisar, a little town, the capital of a 
kaza in the sandjak of Konya ninety miles north- 
east of Konya and 113 miles east of Kaisarlya on 
the eastern shore of the great salt lake called Tuz 
Golii in the central plateau of Asia Minor. The 
town surrounded by gardens and vineyards is an 
oasis in the great steppe; it lies on the unfrequented 
road from Angora to Ak-saiay. A little is done 
in weaving kelims and sadjdjadas there; the kaza 
used to be called Esbkeshan. 

B i b I i 0 g r a p h y : Hadjdji Khalifa, Diihan- 
mima, p. 620; Ewliya Celebi, iii. 194; Ritter, 
Erdktmde, xviii. 63, 970; Sami, Kanius al- 
V. 3715; i. 733. 

3. Kof; Hisar, a little town, capital of a kazd 
on the right bank of the Kizil Irniak [q. v.], 20 
miles north-east of Siwas on the road from SiwSs 
to Zara and Erzerum. The ruins of an ancient 
encircling wall still exist and in the neighbourhood 
are many artificial caves, dating from a very 
remote epoch. 

Bibliography. Hadjdji Khalifa, Diihan- 
nunid , p. 627; Taeschner, Das anatolische 
Wegenetz, ii., plate 36; Cuinet, La Turquie 
d'Asie, i. 693. 

4. Koc Hisar, a village ten miles south of 
Mardin, famous for the battle fought in 1313 be- 
tween the Turkish General BJyfkll Muhammad 
Pasha and the Persians under Kara Oan (cf. 
SELiM I). The earliest Turkish historians do not 
mention the place in connection with the battle. 
Munedjdjim Bashf, iii. 460, calls the scene of it 
Eski Koc Hisar. 

Bibliography. Sami, Kdmus al-A’^ldm, v. 
37 * 6 ; von Hammer, Gesch. d. osm. Reich., 
*'• 433 - (J. H. Kramers) 

KO6I BEG, also called Guiidjali Kodja Mus- 
tafli Beg, the historian of the decline of 
the Ottoman empire. 

Koti Beg belonged to Gor£a (Korytza) in Mace- 
donia (Greece, cf. H. Gelzer, Vom. HI. Berg und 
aus Makedonien, [Leipzig 1904], 201 sqqP) and was 
therefore probably of Albanian descent. Other 
statements, which as a rule make him a native 
of Gumiildjina are wrong. He came when still 
young to Constantinople, was brought up in the 
Serai and in the service of the Sultans Ahmed I to 
Murad IV. He was in particular favour with the 
latter, whose trusted adviser he became. In this 
capacity he wrote for his sovereign the famous 1 


treatise, Risdle-i KoH Beg, in which with ruthless 
frankness he exposed the causes of the decline of 
the Ottoman empire. He finds the main reason for 
increasing decay in the neglect of and breaches 
of the old principles of the constitution. Koci Beg, 
the Montesquieu of the Ottomans, gave an excel- 
lent political and statistical exposition of the decline 
of Turkey as a world power in his memoir, which 
clearly reveals all the disorders that had entered 
the body politic from Murad HI to Murad IV. The 
document composed in 1040 (1630) did not receive 
special attention till a later period. It has been 
several times printed, first edition Stambul 1277 = 
i860 (cf. j. A., 1863, ii. 231, N®. 134), and 
without place (London), edited by Ahmed Wefik 
Pasha 1279, 8°., 32 pp. and Stambul, 1303, 8°. 
124 pp. — \V. F. A. Behrnauer published a Ger- 
man translation in Z.D.M.G., xv., 1861, 272 sqq. 
(cf. also Z.D.M.G., xi. in, and xvi. 271) and 
J. Thiiry a briefly Hungarian one in Torok tor- 
tenet'irok, vol. ii., 1896, p. 406 sqq., Budapest, 1896. 
The book entitled Camai de Sultan Suleiman II, 
rep/esente a Sultan Moiirad IV pour son instruc- 
tion, traduil dti turc en franqois par M [=: Pdtis 
de la Croix], Paris 1723, 120, is said to contain 
a French translation. A Russian translation with 
Turkish text was given by Vassilij Dmitrievic 
Smirnov in Kotschybeg Gumuldzinskij (!) i drugie 
osmanskie pisateli XVII. veka, St. Petersburg 1873. 
Koci Beg according to the Sidyill-i ’■otlimdnl, 
iv. 63 presumably following NaTma, composed for 
Sultan Ibrahim (1640/1648) a further treatise, RisTile, 
probably of a similar nature. He was the teacher 
of the great Ottoman historian Na'Ima [q. v.]; 
he died at the beginning of the reign of Sultan 
Mehmed IV (1648/1687) and is said to be buried 
in his native town. His brother Khurrem Beg 
is said to have fled to Russia and to have become 
a Christian there. 

Bibliography. Sidjill-i ''otlimdnl, iv. 63; 
J. V. Hammer, G.O.R., iv. 334, sqq., v. 291 
(with a good, succinct summary of the contents 
of the Risdle-i Koci Beg ') ; Behrnauer in Z.D.M.G., 
loc. cil . ; Brusali Mehmed Tahir, ^Othmdnll Midel- 
Hfleri, iii. 119 sq. (with interesting notes on the 
family); Pertsch, Berl. Turk. Hss., 244 sq. 
N®. 213; Fliigel, Wiener Kat., ii. 233, N®. 1043. 

(Franz Basinger) 

KODJA ILI, the name of a sandjak in the 
old territorial division of the Ottoman empire. 
This sandjak covered the north-west part of Bi- 
thynia, including the whole of the shore of the 
Gulf of Nicomedia. In the north it was bounded 
by the Black Sea, in the east by the Bosphorus 
and the Gulf of Nicomedia, in the south by the 
sandjak of Brusa and in the east by that of Boli; 
on this side the Sakaria forms the natural boundary 
but in the administrative division the eastern bank 
of this river was included in the sandjak. The 
name Kodja Hi is connected with Alfce Kodja, the 
famous ghdii and companion-in-arms of ‘Othman. 

In the last years of the latter’s reign, Akce Kodja 
and his companions such as Kara Mursal had 
made ghazd into this territory and thus paved 
the vnj for the conquest of Iznikmid and other 
towns by Orkhan after his accession. When the 
town of Iznikmid fell into the hands of the Turks 
(c. 730 =1329: the date is uncertain cf. izmid), 
Ak£e Kodja was already dead but Kodja Hi was 
given as a fief to his comrades-in-arms who had 
to defend the territory from the Greeks. Sulaiman 
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Pasha, son of Orkhan. was given the sandjak of 
the newly acquired tervitoiy. The descendants of 
these feudal frontier-guards were still to be found 
at a later period in the country. 

In the xviith century Kodja Hi, along with 
Bigha, formed part of the eyalet of the Kapudan 
Pasha and the west bank of the Bosphorus was 
under the direct administration of Constantinople. 
In the centuries following, Kodja Hi was incor- 
porated in the eyaht of Khudavvandig'ar. After 1867 
the old name was abandoned for that of the 
capital Izmid and in 1888 this territory became 
an independent mutesarrijlik directly under the 
Minister of the Interior. A large area along the 
eastern shore of the Bosphorus was at this time 
included in the wilayet of Constantinople. This 
inutesarriftik had five kaza (Izmid, Kara Mursal, 
Ada Bazar, Kandere, Geiwe). Hadidjl Khalifa 
enumerates 19 of them. 

Bibliography. 'Ashlk Pasha Zade, T{prtk]i, 
p. 39; Tawarikh-i Al-i '^Othman, ed. Giese, p. 
13, 14; Die fruh-osmanischen yahrbiicher des 
Urudsch, ed. Babinger, Hanover 1925, p. 16, 89; 
Sa^d al-Din, Tadj al-Tazvarikh, Constantinople 
1279, i. 34; Hadjdji Khalifa, Diihdn-mimd. 
p. 661, 662; Sami, Kamus al-A’^ldm, v. 3714; 
V. Cuinet, La Turguie d’Asie, Paris 1894, iv., 
p._303 sgg., 371. (J. H. Kramers) 

KOH (p.), mountain; cf. the following 
compounds. 

KOH-I BABA, Koh-i Bubuk, Koh-i Malik 
S iYAH, Koh-1 SafId, Koh-i Siyah, Koh-i Taftan. 
The dominant mountain system of Afghanistan is 
the Hindu-Kush, and the huge extension west- 
wards which consists of the Koh-i Baba to the 
west of Kabul and of the double range divided 
and drained by the Hari Rud River flowing due 
west towards and past Heiat. The southern com- 
ponent of this double range is the Koh-i Safid; 
the northern chain is called successively from east 
to west the Paropamisus, the Koh-i Bubuk, and 
the Koh-i Siyah. The Safid KSh is also the name 
of the important range which divides the valley 
of Hjalalabad on the Kabul Rivei from the Kurram 
I alley and the Afridi Tirah. The altitude of its 
highest peak Sikaram is 15,600 feet. 

Koh-i Taftan is the name given to the system 
of parallel ranges on the Persian side of the 
western border of Balbcistan ; they attain an ex- 
treme height of 13,500 feet and extend north- 
westwards into the Koh-i Malik Siyah, lying to the 
west of the Sistan basin. 

The culminating peaks of the Koh-i Baba over- 
look the sources of the principal rivers of Af- 
^anistan — the Hari Rud, Helmand and the 
Kabul River — and nearly reach 17,000 feet 
(height of Shah Fuladi; 16,870 feet). This rangb 
is a part of the continental divide of Asia, high, 
rugged, desolate, and almost pathless. Sir Thomas 
Holdich in The Gales of India describes it as a 
rolling, barren tableland, wrinkled and intersected 
by naiTow mountain ranges whose peaks run to 
tS^bOO and 14,000 feet in altitude. The winter is 
long and severe and the range is then impassable; 
the sprse Mongol population live a life of hard 
privation. The Hari Rud flows due west to Herat 
through a deep, narrow trench bounded north and 
south by the straight fiat-backed ranges already 
named. These chains gradually decrease in elevation 
till they run out into the Persian plains towards 
Ma^had. 


The central Afghan highlands are practically 
unexplored. 

Bibliography. See s. v. afgh.Tnistan. 

_ _ (R. B. Whitehead) 

KOH-I-NUR, a di amend, now weighing 
106 V16 carats, but originally much larger ; the 
early history of it is obscure, and authorities aie 
not agreed as to whether it may be identified with 
the diamond mentioned by Babur in his Memoirs; 
but about 1656 it was presented by Mir Djumla 
[q. V.] to the Mughal emperor, Shah Djahan, and 
was seen in 1665 by Tavernier in the treasury of 
Awrangzeb; in 1739 it was carried off to Persia 
by Xadir Shah, who gave it the name it now 
bears. Nadir Shah's grandson, Shah Rukh. gave 
it in 1751 1 ° Ahmad Shah UurranI, whose grand- 
.son, Shah Shudja', when in exile in l.ahbr in 1813, 
had to surrender it to Maharadja Randjit Singh. 
On his death-bed in 1839, Ran^it Singh is said 
to have expressed a wish that the diamond should be 
sent to the temple of Djagannath, in Orissa, but 
it remained in Labor until the annexation of the 
Pandjab in 1849 by the East India Company, who 
presented it to Queen Victoria. 

Bibliography. E. W. Streeter, The Great 
Diamonds of the World, chap, xi., London 1882; 
J. B. Tavernier, Travels in India, transl by 
V. Ball, Appendix i., London 1889; N. S. 
Maskelyne, The Koh-i-Nur {future, vol. xliv., 
555 ii-)i London 1891. 

_ ■ _ (T. W. Arnold) 

KOHAT, the central district of the 
N o r t h-W est Frontier Province of British 
India, lying between Peshawar and Bannti, with 
the river Indus as its eastern boundary. The 
district is a broken hilly tract and the area is 
2,694 square miles. As a whole it lies at an 
elevation of about 2,000 feet ; the rainfall is very 
capricious, the average annual fall at the town of 
Kohat, the administrative headquarters, being 18.6 
inches. There are three tahslls, KShSt, Terl and 
Hangu. The tract is divided between the Bangaslj 
and Khatak branches of the Pathau race, the 
Bangash occupying the Mirhnzai valley and the 
western portion of the district, while the Khataks 
are found on the eastern side down to the Indus. 
The total population at the 1921 census was 
214,123, and the language commonly spoken is 
Pashto. The only town is Kohat; the district con- 
tains the military outposts of Thai and Fort 
Lockhart. A large and increasing trade with Tirah 
and Kabul passes through by the Khushhalgarh- 
Kohat-Thal railway ; imports and exports, apart from 
this through-traffic, are small, with the exception 
of salt which is the chief export. The thickness 
of the rock-salt at Bahadur Khel exceeds one 
thousand feet, perhaps the greatest amount of 
exposed salt in the world. 

Bibliography. Imperial Gazetteer of India. 
Provincial Series. North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince, Calcutta 1908, p. 167 sqq. 

_ (R. B. Whitehead) 

KOHRUD, arabicised form of Koh-rud, “river 
of the mountain”, a village seventy-five miles 
from Isfahan o n the road from Kashan[q.v.] 
in a valley in the midst of trees and orchards. 
The col which separates the two slopes of the 
mountain is here; Oliver St. John in 1S71 from 
this applied the name to the chain of mountains 
which separates 'iralc-'Adjami from Ears and 
stretches into Balucistan (chief peaks; Shir-kuh 
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south of Yazd c. 12,000 feet liigh and Hazar-kuh 
south of Kirman c. 13,500 feet high). 

Bibliography, de Gobineau, Trois am 
en Asie, p. 235 ; Ilamd Allah Mustawfl, Nmhal 
al-Kulub, ed. Le Strange, G. M. .S'., xxiih, p. 
67, 184; fl. I-e Strange, The Lands of the 
Eastern Caliphate, Cambridge 1905, p. 209. 

(Ci,. Huart) 

K»5I. [Sec K'ov.] 

KOKBttRI, Abu S.a'id Muzaffak al-DUn b. 
'Al.l B. Bf.G'jegIn, lord of Irbil, the most 
celebrated of the Begteginids. Kokbuii was born 
in Muharram 549 (April 1154) and was 14 when 
his father died. Although he was older th.aii his 
brother Yusuf, the Atabeg Mudjahid al-Din Kaimaz 
succeeded in obtaining the succession of the latter 
to the throne under his guardianship, whereupon 
Kokbiiri left Irbil and went first to Baghdad and 
then to al-Mawsil. Here he was welcomed by the 
Zangid Saif al-DIn Ghazi b. Mawdud, who took 
him into his service. Later Saif al-Din, or ac- 
cording to another statement, his brother and 
successor 'Izz al-Din Mas'ud gr.anted him the town 
of Harran as a fief. As a faithful follower of 
Salah al-Din he received from him Edessa in 578 
(1182/1183) and later also .Sura.aisat. In 582(1185) 
he was imprisoned by .Salah al-Din on an old 
charge but soon released again because the latter 
feared that the people of Mesopotamia would 
desert him, if ho dealt too harshly with Kokbiiri. 
After Yusuf’s death in 586 (Oct. Iigo) Kokbiiri 
received Irbil and Shahrazur in exchange for his 
former possessions, which Salah al-Din gave to 
his nephew Taki al-Din 'Omar. As Kdkburi left 
no family he willed his lands to the 'Abbasid 
Caliph al-Mustansir. He died in Ramadan 630 
(June 1233). See also the articles BEOTEGlNins 
and IRBIL. 

Bibliography. Ibn k^allikan, ed. Wiisten- 
feld, N®. 558, transl. by de Slane, ii. 535 ; Ibn 
al-AthIr, al-Kamil, ed. Tornberg, xi., xii., pas- 
sim; Weil, Geschichte der Chalifen, iii. 387, 
390, 3997 438, 44 97 468; Lane-Poole, The 
Mohanimadan Dynasties, p. 165. 

(K. 'V. Zetterst£em) 
KOKCA. [See badakhshan, i. 552b]. 

ICOMIS, a province in Persia, the Kw/xunfrit | 
of the ancients (Polybius, E.xcerpta, x. 25) between | 
Irak-'AdjamI, Khorasan and Tabaristan ; capital 
Damaghan; other towns Bistam and Biyar; the 
canton of Semnan is sometimes included in it. 
Through it passes the trade-route between Raiy 
(and now Teheran) and !^orasan. MukaddasI 
(P- 353) places it in the Dailaro country. Industry 
flourished there ; kisa^ were made there, woollen 
blankets used both as cloaks and for beds (Dozy, 
Diet, des noms des vetements, p. 383) which were 
exported abroad, cotton handkerchiefs with em- 
broidered designs, small and large, single or 
double (sawadhidj. muhashshai), sometimes of the 
value of 2,000 dirhams; muslins for hanging down 
on the shoulders from turbans {tailasdn') and fine 
woollen robes (MukaddasI, p. 367). In the time 
of the Seleucids and Arsacids it formed one of the 
six divisions into which the ancient satrapy of 
Parthiene was divided ; it included the old capital 
of the Parthians, Hecatompyle, identified with 
Damaghan ; it was the property of the family 
of Mihran, 

Bibliography. Y akut, Mu’-djam, ed. 
Wiistenfeld, iv. 203 (Barbier de Meynard, Diet. 

The Encyclopaedia of Islam, II. 


de la Perse, p. 464); Abu ’ 1 -Fida’, Geographie, 
transl, Reinaud and de Slane, B. G. A., i. p. 
432 ; Istakhrl, p. 206, 210; Ibn-Hawkal, 
ii. 271; Mehren, Cosmography, p. 250 (Qoumish); 
j G. Le Strange, The Lands of the Eastern 
I Caliphate, p. 364 sqq. ; J. Marquart, Eransahr, 

I P-71- (Cl. Huart) 

j KONAK, a Turkish word (derived from kon, 

. “to settle, to establish oneself’, reflexive from ho, 

! “to place”), meant at first a hostelry (Meninski), 

! a caravanserai and then by extension of meaning a 
' relay, a stage, the distance at the end of w-hich 
' one stops to spend the night ; later it acquired 
the sense of large house, hotel, palace; the term 
is commonly applied to the mansion of the governor 
j of a province, or the place where the administrative 
offices are installed (in Eastern Arabic, sardya, 
from the Pers. stray'). (Cl. Huart) 

\ KONG, the word Kong is a corruption of 
! the native name for a place in the north 
jof the present French colony of the 
j Ivory Coast, near the watershed between the 
i basin of the Comoe and that of the Nzi, a tributary 
of the Bandama. 

The town was founded at a comparatively early 
j date by some Senufo of the tribe called Falafala, 
who still retain rights over the soil but except for 
this privilege are now of very little importance. 
These Senufo were and have remained pagans. 

From the xv'h or xvith century onwards a 
number of Muslims who claim to be of Sarakolle 
origin, known by the name of Dyula, which they 
say is their real name, and speaking a dialect of 
the Mandingo language, settled in small groups 
in the region of Kong where they devoted 
themselves mainly to commerce. According to their 
traditions they came from Masina and had founded 
several settlements on their way, notably one where 
now stands the town of Boko-Dyulaso. At first 
these Dyula had no political influence in the 
country. Favourably received by the native Senufo 
to whom they brought an element of prosperity 
by their experience of the world and commercial 
aptitude, they gradually acquired an undisputed 
influence. 

Towards the end of the xviiith century a chief 
of one of their factions called Seku lYatara seized 
by force the village of Kpon or Kong and made 
it the capital of a state which was not long in 
incorporating all the country between Bobo-Dyulaso 
in the north and the outskirts of the dense forest 
in the south, but did not go beyond the Comoe 
in the east or the Bandama in the west. The 
different provinces of the kingdom were governed 
through Dyula chiefs the majority of whom resided 
at Kong beside the sovereign, while others lived 
among the Senufo tribes who had become their 
vassals. 

The kingdom of Kong does not seem to have 
played any considerable military part beyond its 
territorial limits, the Dyula being in general little 
warlike in disposition. But its influence was great 
both at home and abroad, not only from the 
political point of view but also as regards the 
development of civilisation. The old village of the 
Falafala had been transformed by Seku Watara 
and his successors into a regular town, which had 
about 15,000 inhabitants when it was visited in 
1888 by the explorer Binger. It was at once an 
important commercial centre and a focus of Muslim 
culture, the influence of which was felt in the 

67 
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neighbouring provinces, especially in the south in 
the districts of Gimini and Dyammala. Alongside 
the wretched huts of the Senufo the Dyula had 
built houses with pylons and terraces in the style 
called Sudanese, resembling those of Dyenne and 
Timbuktu, and five mosques with double pyramidal 
minarets dominated the different quarters of the 
town. The number of literates, able to read in- 
telligently and write Arabic correctly was relatively 
high. A well supplied market attracted to the town 
people from outside it and weaving, dyeing, and 
basket-making were busy industries. 

The fame of Kong was wide spread in the 
Nigerian Sudan. Mungo Park heard of it on his 
first voyage in Atrica revealed its existence and 
name to Europe and at the same time, relying on 
inaccurate information, gave currency to the idea 
of an important chain of mountains called mountains 
of Kong, alleged to lie near this town. In reality, 
the range of which he had heard is over 200 miles 
to the south-west of Kong and forms the extremity of 
the eastern branch of the massif of Futa-Djallon. 

The first European to reach Kong and bring 
back an accurate report on the region was the 
French explorer Binger. Coming from Ramako, he 
reached Kong on February 20, 1888 and stayed 
there till March ii. In December of the same 
year Treich-Laplene, resident de h'rancc aux 
Etablissements de la Cote d'Or (now Colonic de 
Cote d’Ivoire) arrived in Kong, coming from the 
south via Bonduku and persuaded the king Karamoko- 
Ule Watara and his dignitaries to accept an agreement 
placing the Slate of Kong under a French pro- 
tectorate. This treaty was signed on January 10, 
1889 in the presence of M. Binger who had re- 
joined Treich-Laplene at Kong five days before. 
M. Binger at the head of a mission, which included 
three other Frenchmen, again visited Kong in 1892. 

Two years later Captain Marchand went there i 
and learned that the town was threatened by the j 
conquering Samori. The latter, at war with the I 
French, had informed the king and the notables 
of Kong that they had to submit to him. Karamoko- 
Lle had replied to this ultimatum with soft words 
and the de.spatch of a kind of tribute. Nevertheless 
he desired to remain faithful to the treaty con- 
cluded with France and he begged Captain Marchand 
to get the French government to send troops to 
protect his kingdom from Samori. I'his is how it 
came about that an expedition called the Kong 
column was concentrated at Great Bassam in August 
1894 and sent under Lt. Col. Monteil from the 
Ivory Coast. Its advance was hampered by the 
hostility of the tribes of Baule, a land south of 
Kong. Encountering Samori’s army in March 
1895, with his effectives much reduced, Lt.-Col. 
Monteil was obliged to retire without inflicting a 
decisive defeat on the enemy or being able to 
advance as far as Kong. 

Once freed from the French offensive, Samori 
wished to punish Kong for having provoked it 
and decided on the gradual and systematic 
destruction of the town. The king, the notables 
and the greater part of the population fled to 
Bobo-Dyulaso, the remainder were massacred or 
reduced to slavery. The mosques were razed to 
the ground, the houses pillaged and set on fire 
and in 1896 there were only a few ruins left of 
the once great and wealthy town. The kingdom 
of which it had been the capital, broken up and 
dismembered, was annexed by Samori who had 


made his capital at Dabakala in the province 01 
Gimini, SS. E. of Kong. 

In January 1898 a detachment of French troops 
coming from the north occupied the site of the 
town and buiit a station there. This was besieged 
a little later by bands of Samori’s soldiers and 
relieved at the end of February by Commandant 
Caudrelier. It was then that Samori left the district 
to take refuge on the Bandama and later fled to 
the south-west. He was taken prisoner soon after- 
wards on September 29, 1898 near the Liberian 
frontier by Captains Gouraud and Gaden. 

Once peace was restored to the country, the 
French authorities endeavoured to bring back the 
people of Kong to their town and to make them 
rebuild their houses. Karamoko-Ule had died in 
the meanwhile. His successor agreed to return to 
Kong with several Dyula families and there gradually 
arose on the ruins of the ancient town, beside 
the French station, new houses some in the 
Sudanese style like the old ones, others of humbler 
style, simple huts with thatched roofs. A market 
was built and a mosque. But the majority of the 
survivors of the old population of Kong preferred 
to remain at Bobo-Dyulaso or in its vicinity and 
although it is slowly growing, the new town or 
Kong had only 3,000 inhabitants in 1925. The 
ancient kingdom however has been gradually 
restored and is administered as before under the 
suzerainty of a prince of the Watara family through 
Dyula chiefs, called chiefs of districts. But it is 
under the authority of the French administrator; 
the suzerainty of the prince is only nominal and 
the native Senufo tribes actually enjoy an 
independence such as they never had under the 
old regime. 

Bibliography. Cap. Binger, Zlrr Wtger «« 
Golfe de Guinee par le pays tie Kong et le Mossi., 
Paris 1892, Chap. vi. and xiii. and end of 
appendix v. ; M. Monnier, France Noire, Paris 
1894, Chap, ix., X. and xi. ; A. M6vil, Samory, 
Paris n. d. [1899], Chap. viii. and x. ; Salvan, 
Cercle de Dabakala, p. 423 — 467 of La Cote 
d' Noire, publication of the GouvernementG6n6ral 
de I’Afrique Occidentale Frangaise, Paris 1906. 

(Maurice Delafosse) 

KONYA (the ancient Iconium), a town in 
Asia Minor on the railway from Baghdad, the 
capital of the province of the same name, in a 
barren plain. It is 5,000 feet above sea level; 
of its 44,000 inhabitants, 39,3000 are Muslims, 
1,500 Greeks, 3,000 Armenians, 50 Protestants, 
150 Catholics. The streets are broad and unpaved. 
The houses are built of terre pisee, except public 
and special buildings, 44 mosques, 147 masdjids, 
5 libraries, 42 medreses, the Greek church, the 
Armenian church, 68 schools, 7 caravanserais and 
8 baths ; the exports are wheat, barley, maize, 
cotton and Angora wool; saltpetre and tobacco 
(manufactures of the state). It was formerly the 
capital of the Seldjuks of Rum of whom monu- 
ments still survive. It was girt with walls by 'Ala’ 
al-Din Kai-Kubad I and the stones of these w-alls 
have been used in the erection of modem buildings. 
Texier and von Moltke were still able to record 
that 108 towers of the walls were still standing. 
Ruins still exist of the palace of the Seldjuks and 
of the citadel (610 = 1213/1214). The mosque ot 
'Ala’ al-Din begun by 'Izz al-Din Kai-Ica’us I in 
616 (1219-1220) and finished in 617 (1220-1221) 
by an architect of Damascus, Muhammad b. 
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Khawlan; in front of it is the tomb of fVhlyalh 
al-Uin Kai-Khiisraw I built by the architect Yiisuf 
b. 'Abd al-Ghaffar ami containing a minbar in 
black wood adorned with arabesques, the work 
of an artist from Akhlat, made in (550/1155). 
The college of Karatai is adorned with faience 
(649-1251/1252); the medrese called Iitijje minaieli, 
“with the slender minaret”, has been recently 
destroyed by an eaithquake; mausoleums of Shaikh 
Sadr al-Din (d. 673 = 1274), of Fakhr al-Uin 
‘^Ali surnatned Sahib ‘Ata^ (d. in 684 = 1285) who 
was minister of Ghiyath al-Din Kai-Khusravv III, 
and of Shams al-Uin Tabrizi. We may also mention 
the Svrca-li medi ese “college of glass” of 640 
(1242/1243) and some monuments of the time of 
the Karaman dynasty. The tomb of Djalal al-Din 
Rumi" [q. v.] and of all his successors, the grand- 
masters of the Mawlawiya order, down to the 
present day is surmounted by a cupola in the form 
of a pyramid in eight tiers covered with tiles in 
blue enamel. A few remains of the Roman period 
are collected in the bezistan or “cloth market”, 
and lions called Phrygian but probably Hittite. 

The Emperor Frederick Barbarossa spent a 
week there in the reign of Kllfdj Arslan 11 
(May 18-26, 1190) a fortnight before he perished 
in the waters of the Calycadnus. It was the 
scene of a victory of Ibrahim Pasha, son of 
Muhammad '^All, over the Ottomans (December 21, 
1832). A kind of apricots called kamar al-din is 
grown there of which a tart called by the same | 
name is made, as at Damascus; a kind of blue 
flower called bagh cicayi, “flower of the vineyard”, 
is used to dye cloth blue. Lime water is obtained 
from the springs at Meram one hour’s journey to 
the west (gardens and promenades at the foot of 
the mountains), which improves by being matured 
in jars. 

Bibliography. Yaljut, Mit^djam, ed. Wu- 
stenfeld, iv., 204 ; Hadjdji Khalifa Dj.ihdn-nunid, 
p. 615; ‘Ali Djawad, Dio^hraAvd Lughati, p. 
643; Sami Bey, Kdmus al-a’'ldm, v. 3781; Ibn 
BatWta, Rihla, 11 , 281 ; Texier, Asie Mineure, 
Paris 1882, p. 661; V. Cuinet. Turquie d'Asie, 
i. 818; Cl. Huart, Konia, la ville des dervichos 
tourneurs., Paris 1897, p. 132 158, i 69 j 

183 (drawings and photogravures); Fr. Sarre, 
Reise in Kleinasien, Berlin 1896, p. 28 sqq. and 
PI. xvi. — XXX. (photographs). (Cl. Huart) 
KOPAK, a Persian and Transoxiana 
coin. Kopaki dinars are mentioned in the 
Sharafnama (the life of Timur), and Babur {Me- 
moirs^ G.M.S., p. 185) speaks of 300 toman 
Kopaki (see also P. de Courteille’s transl. i. 420). 
P. de la Civise, as quoted by Quatremere (W. £■., 
xiv. 74, n.) says that dinars copghies are gold 
ducats worth 7.10 French money. See also Tavernier, 
Hobson-Jobson.^ and Murray’s English Diet.., s. v. 
Copeck. Though the Transoxiana and Persian 
Kopak was a gold coin, the word may still be 
etymologically identical with the Russian Copeck, 
just as dinar and denarius degenerated from 
being gold and became silver coins. 

(H. Beveridge) 

KOPRO (in Turkish “bridge”; East. Turk!: Kd- 
pr'iik) also called Vezlr-Koprii, “the vizier’s bridge” 
(from the famous grandvizier Kbprulii Muhammad 
Pasha, of Albanian origin ; see below kopruliJ), capital 
of a kaza in the sandjak of Amasia in the province 
of Siwas on the river Astawoluz, a tributary on 
the right of the Klzfl-Irmak ; it has 8,600 inhabitants, 


mainly Muslims, 17 mosques, 2 libraries, one ot 
which is a wakf founded by Kbprulu-zade Fadil- 
pasha, 6 medreses, numerous charitable buildings 
erected by Kdpriilu Muhammad Pasha, 6 caravan- 
serais, five baths, and three dervish monasteries. 
The houses are covered with red tiles and the 
chimney tops have a metal cap like the minarets 
of Turkish mosques, It contains the palace of al- 
Hadjdj Vusuf-agha and in the citadel, the mosque 
of the same; monasteries of the Kadirlya and 
and Khalwetiva dervishes; eleven caravanserais, 
two Tmarets (poor kitchens) and eight schools. 
The best baths are those of Ahmad Pasha. The 
Bezestan (central market) was built by Yusuf-agha. 
The ports of the town are Bafra and Sinope on 
the Black Sea; a road suitable for vehicular traffic 
connects it with Samsun. 

Kbprii-suya is the name of a river which rises 
in the Tawshan-Da gh and flows into the Kfzll- 
Irmak [q. v.] near Vezir-Kbpru. It is also the 
name borne by the ancient Euryraedon which flows 
into the Mediterranean sea in the Gulf of Adalia; 
at its mouth is the little town of Kopru-bazar. 

Bibliography. 'All-Djawad, Dio gh raftva 
Ltighali, p. 687; Sami Bey, Kdmus al-A’'ldm, 
V. 3905 ; Ewliya Efendi, Travels, transl. v. 
Hammer, ii. 217. (Cl. Huart) 

KOPRO HISAR, “ fortress of the bridge”, a 
village in the province of 1^ u da- 
wan d i g ' a r in Asia Minor on the furiik-su 
near Yeni-Shehir, It was the site of a Byzantine 
castle taken by Sultan 'OthmSn in 688 (1289) after 
the capture of Biledjik where he slew his uncle 
Diindar by shooting him with an arrow. 

Bibliography. Sami B^y, Kamils al- Aslant, 
V. 3906 ; J. de Hammer, Hist, del' empire ottoman, 
transl. Fr. de Hellert, 1 . 87 — 89 ; Cl. Huart, 
Konia, la ville des dervishes tourneurs, Paris 
1897, p. 18 (view of the bridge). 

(Cl. Huart) 

KOPROlU, a family of Ottoman viziers. 
This celebrated family which provided the Ottoman 
empire with its most prominent statesmen at the 
period of its commencement of decline, was pro- 
bably of Albanian origin. In his Memoires, conle- 
nansdiverses relations tr'es curieuses de V Empire 
Othoman (Paris 1684), Sieur de la Croix says the 
founder of the family was the son of a Greek or 
Arab priest, a statement adopted by L. von Ranke. 
It is more probable that the ancestor of the family 
was an Albanian who mi^ated in the xvi* 
century from his native district to the town of 
Kdprii Merzifun in Anatolia. Koprii, now usually 
called Wezlr Kopru, was at this tiine an im- 
portant settlement, which had a long history (cf. 
Hadjdji Khalifa, I^ihdnnumd, 625, 4 infra and 
628, 9 where Kede ghara [= Kara kede in J. von 
Hammer, G. O. R., vi. 3] is given as the old name 
and also EwliyS, Seydketname, 11. 399)) ““'y 

began to lose its importance at a later date (cf. 
M. Kinneir, yourney through Asia Minor, London 
1818, p. 298). Near it lies Tagh kdprii which gave 
their^ name to the famous family of scholars, the 
Tashkdpruzade. To distinguish it from the latter 
koprii was later renamed Wezlr Koprii in honour 
of the Kdpriilii family. Here Mehmed Kdpriilii, 
the grandson of this Albanian immigrant, was 
born, the first to make the family name famous 
and widely known. The number of important men 
who came from this famUy is not small. A certain 
Bahdjati Husain (of Rafgrad, d. 1094 [1683] at 
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Belgrade) composed a Ta^i'ikh-i Sulale-i KopnilUt 
a history of this family, the original manuscript of 
which is in the Kopriilu Library in StambulCN". 212). 
It contains details of the ancestry of the Koprtilus. 
Among the most important members of the family 
are the following : 

I. Koprulli Mehmed Pasha, grandvizier 
of Turkey, or better, administrator of the Em- 
pire, born it is said in 991 (1583), died November 

I, 1661 at Adrianople. In his youth he was a 
humble scullion and then cook in the Imperial 
palace ; entering the service of the giandvizier 
l^osraw Pasha, he became his purse-bearer and 
then rose to be chief marshall in the service of 
the grandvizier Kara Mustafa Pasha [q. v.], a 
native of Merzifun. He then rose steadily up the 
ladder of the higher offices of state. As a pasha 
of two tails {tugK) he was appointed governor of 
Damascus, Jerusalem and Tripolis and in 1061 
(1651) became vizier of the cupola. Soon after- 
wards however he was granted the unimportant 
sandjak of Ktistendil and retired in chagrin to 
his native town. After a brief imprisonment at the 
hands of the rebel Wardar 'All P.asha against 
whom he had taken the field, he was liberated 
by the grandvizier Ipshir Pasha and appointed 
by him governor of Tripolis. Before he had entered 
upon the duties of the office he was deprived of 
it and retired again to Kopru. Then the grand- 
vizier Mehmed Pasha, “with the crooked neck” 
(^eg! i boyttmi) took him to Stambul where he was 
soon to become his most dangerous rival. By Dhu 
’l-Hidjdja 3, lo66 (September 22, 1656) he had 
received the seal of the empire. lie attacked 
religious zealots with great energy (cf. J. von 
Hammer, G. 0 . J!., vi. 5 jy.), had the ringleaders 
in previous risings executed without mercy and 
purified public life. In reorganising the shattered 
finances of the State, he was incorruptible and in- 
exorable and in doing this made many enemies. 
He renewed the courage and lowered national 
feeling of the Ottoman people and endeavoured 
to revive the ancient glory of the Ottoman arms 
by a war with the Venetians. He fought in the 
Dardanelles in 1067 (1657) with .-\dmiral L. Mo- 
cenigo, a battle which ended in the loss of the 
Ottoman fleet and the capture of the Venetian 
flagship. Mehmed Pasha endeavoured to compensate 
for this by the conquest of Tenedos and Lemnos; 
and in the following year 1068 (1657) Transyl- 
vania w'as conquered. He next turned his atten- 
tion to Persia where he occupied the town of 
Yanowa, then suppressed threatening risings in 
Northern Syria and in Egypt, built the new for- 
tresses on the Dardanelles (cf. the article kal'a-i 
sULTAnIa) and planned fortifications for the frontiers 
generally (cf. J. von Hammer, G.O.K., vi. 86 r^.). 
He succeeded in considerably enriching the state 
treasury. Before his death on yth Rabi' I, 1072 
(October 31, 1661) he recommended on his death- 
bed to the Sultan his 26 year old son Ahmad as 
his successor in the grandvizierate. He was in- 
terred behind the School of Tradition beside the 
burned pillar. 

A brother-in-law of Mehmed Pasha was 
K!blel?-zade Mustafa Pasha (died 1074 = 1663; 
cf. Si^ill-i ’■othmdni, iv. 397), whose son the 
chief marshall KIblell-zade 'All Bey was executed 
in 1114 (1702) (cf. Rashid, Td'rikh, i. 261, and 

J. von Hammer, G. O. R., vii. 49). From them 
was descended the literary historian Kopriiluzade 


Mehmed Fu’ad Bey, born 1306= 1890 (cf. on the 
genealogy of 'All Emiii in ''Othtnanll Ta^rlkh we- 
Edebiyai Medfmu^asi of 3orh vi. [p. 79 sqq.] and 
31st viii., 1334 [1918] [p. Il6 sqq.] and M. 
Hartmann, Dickter der neue/i Turkei, Berlin I 9 ' 9 ) 
p. 91 sqqk). 

Bibliography, the histories by Na'ima, 
J. V. Hammer, Zinkeisen, and especially Sir 
Paul Rycaut and Richard Knolles, also Andrea 
Valiero, Historia della guerra di Candia, Venice 
1679, 527 (where it is stated, as in G. Brusoni, 
Historia delV ultima guerra tr'a Veneziani e Tur- 
chi, Venice 1673, i. 292, that Mehmed Kopriilii 
was a renegato Perugino di casa Ferre tti)\ the 
historical novel Histoire des Grands Vizirs 
Mahomet Coprogli Pascha ct Ahmet Coprogli 
Pascha, celle des trots dcrniers Grands Seigneurs 
etc. etc., Paris 1676, is quite fictitious (where 
for the first time we have the oft lepeated 
fable that Mehmed Kdpnilii w'as of French 
origin); M. Brosch, Geschichten aus dem 
Leben dreier Grosswesire, Gotha 1899; L. v. 
Ranke, Die Osmanen und die spanische Monarchic, 
Leipzig 1877, p. 74 sqq. (brilliant summing up 
of the personality of Mehmed Pasha) ; ‘Oth- 
manzade Ahmad Ta’ib, Hadikat ul-Wtizera, p. 
104 sqq.\ Si^tll-i ’’othmani, iv. 173 sq.\ Ahmad 
Rafllj, Kopriilulcr, Stambul 1331, l part, 143 p. 
II. Kdpruliizade Fadil Ahmad Pasha, 
son of the preceding, Ottoman grandvizier, 
born 1045 (1635) at Wezlr Kdprii, died z6tb Sha'ban 
1087 (October 30, 1676) near Adrianople. Mehmed 
is said to have been unable to read and write, 
therefore he wished his son to become a scholar. 
The young Ahmad, while still a child, was en- 
trusted to the famous historian and later Shaikh 
al-Islam Kara Celebi 'Abd al-'Aziz [q. v.], became 
his mulazim and when only 16, held the office of 
a ntudenis in the mosque of Mehmed the Con- 
queror. For ten years he had held this position 
before he decided to enter the civil service. Three 
years before his father’s death he went as governor 
to Erzerum and in the following year to Damascus 
in the same capacity. From here he conducted a 
successful campaign against the Druses (cf. J. von 
Hammer, G. O. R., vi. 93) but in consequence of 
his aged father’s increasing dropsy he was recalled 
by the Sultan to the capital where he was given 
the rank of kcVim makarn after an audience with 
the Sultan. On y'h Rabi' 1072 (October 30, 1661) 
he W'as given the imperial seal immediately his 
father died. He was then only 26. For fifteen 
years he filled the office of grandvizier with ability 
and strength and far surpassed his father in education 
and statesmanship. He undertook numerous cam- 
paigns during his tenure of office. His first was 
against Hungary, when he took NeuhSusl (Ujvdr, 
September 29, 1663), besieged several fortresses, 
razed Zerfnvdr to the ground and finally suffered 
a severe reverse at St. Gotthard on the Raab 
on August I, 1664 at the hands of Count Monte- 
cuccoli. At the end of May 1667 the Cretan 
war was begun which he conducted in person 
and ended with the occupation of Candia at the 
beginning of October 1669. Shortly before then 
he had placed two of his brothers-in-law in the 
two most important offices in the empire: Kaplan 
Mustafa Pasha was made Grand Admiral {Kapuddn 
Pasha, q. v.) while Kara Mustafa Pasha [q. v-] 
had been appointed K^im-makdm in the imperial 
camp (J. von Hammer, G. O. R., vi. 227). The 
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Kapudan Pasha Saiyid Mehmed Pasha is mentioned 
as a third brother-in-law (cf, J. von Hammer, 
G. 0 . I\., vi. 323) whether righUy or not is uncertain. 

In the summer of 1672 (1083) he turned his 
attention to Poland and took Kamieniec Podolsk 
after a several da) s’ siege, celebrated by the poet 
Nabi, on 3rd Hjumada I, 1083 (.•\ugust 27, 1672). 
On the other hand the grandvizier lost the next 
battle, that of C h o t i n (Polish ; Chocim, Turk. : 
Chotin); the fortress was lost in November 1673 
(Radjab 1084); ,\hmad Pasha had to take to 
flight. While he was able to make up for the loss 
of the battle of St. Gotthard by a satisfactory 
peace of Vasvar (August 10, 1664), he had to 
prepare for a new war the next year, which ended 
with the recapture of Chotin and the taking ol 
Ladyzyn. On the way to the imperial camp, Fadil 
Ahmad Pasha died after eighteen days, illness on 
22nd Sha'ban 1087 (October 30, 1676) at the farm- 
place of Kara Biber near the bridge of Erkene 
(between Burghas and Adrianople). The body was 
brought to Stambul and he was buried beside his 
father. His early death is said to have been caused 
by over-indulgence in spirits and to dropsy caused 
thereby (cf. Petis de la Croix, Elat general de 
I'Empire Othoman, Paris 1695, ii. 81). .\s early 
as the siege of Candia he had been liable to 
epileptic fits, and already looked a tired old man, 
weary of life. He afterwards indulged in all kinds 
of vices, surrounded himself with women (he is 
said to have had 80 wives, including slaves) and 
liked to drink Polish brandy which the doctors 
had prescribed for him. 

Ahmad Pasha certainly surpassed his father in 
intellect and intelligence and still more in his 
love for the arts and sciences, which he encouraged 
even when in the field. In Stambul he founded 
a comprehensive library (cf. Mouradgea d’Ohsson, 
Tableau, ii. 488) which is still in existence, 
{Catalogue, Defter, 248 sqq., 4°, n.d.) as a monu- 
ment to his fame. His seal-bearer Hasan wrote 
his life under the title Diaivahir al-A^iar and 
his campaigns were several times celebrated in 
verse and prose (cf. F. Babinger, Die Geschichts- 
schreiber der Osmanen, Leipzig 1927, p. 21 1 sqqf 
Contemporary European writers are unanimous in 
praising the sound judgment and keen penetrating 
intellect of this distinguished statesman. 

Bibliography, the above mentioned his- 
torians and M. Brosch, Geschichten aus dem 
Leben dreier Grosswesire, Gotha 1899; L. v. 
Ranke, Die Osmanen etc., Leipzig 1877, 75 
sqq. ; 'Othmanzade Ahmad Ta’ib, Hadikat iil- 
iViizerd, 106 sqq.', Sidjill-i ‘'othmdni, i. 222; 
Ahmad Rafik, K'opriiluler, ii., Stambul 1331, 
•56 p.; Barozzi-Berchet, Relazione degli stati 
Europei, ii. part (of which the relazione of the 
bailo Nani are specially important); J. Covel, 
Early Voyages in the Levant, London 1893 (C. 
describes him as a small bearded main with 
large eyes and a round face; cf. p. 195) 2°^) 
267); J. Chardin, Voyages, i. 81 sq., 87 (according 
to whom he limped, cf. Covel, p. 206) ; Sir Paul 
Rycaut, Present state of the Ottoman Empire, 
•35 -t??-; C. Magni, Quanto di piii curioso, e 
vago ha potuto raccorre etc., Parma 1679, 465, 
479 ^qq.', Antonio Geropoldi, Bilancia liistorico- 
politica delP Impero Ottomano, Venice 1686, 
•39 ^qq. (to be used with caution), 
in. Kopruliizade Mustafa Pasha, son 
of I and brother of II. He was born in 1047 


(•^37)) fits second son of Mehmed Pasha. He 
was appointed vizier of the cupola in Dj iimada 
II, 1091 (July 1680) and became successively 
mustalifiz (commandant of a fortress) of Bender, 
Silistria, Baba Da gh . the Dardanelles, Chios, etc., 
then in Dhu ’ 1 -Hidjdja 1098 (October 1687) was 
appointed the grand vizier’s deputy {ka^imma- 
ham) and ultimately received the seal of the 
empire on 24th Muharram iioi (November 7, 
1689) after once again being mustahfiz of the 
Dardanelles and of Candia. He was by this time 
52 and w-as reputed to be a strict observer 
of the law's of Islam and an enemy of the 
Christians. His mind inclined more to learning 
than to military affairs. Questo gran veziro, says 
a contempory Italian relazione, e un altro mufti 
astemio, nemico del vitto, nemico dei Christiani, 
zelante della sua fede, huomo scrupuloso, scarno, 
bruno e brutto, stimato per un santone e dotlor 
della sua legge, politico ma non ha nessuna prattica 
di guerra (cf. J. v. Hammer, G. 0 . R., vi. 547) 
which gives a very clear idea of his character and 
qualities. His aim was to make the grand vizier 
as independent as possible, wherefore he reduced 
the number of viziers of the cupola and dismissed 
officials whom he did not like. His wise measures 
to improve the finances of the State, such as 
publicly farming out the tobacco tax and regulating 
the currency, showed his clear insight into the 
needs of the kingdom. He had the superfluous 
silver of the imperial palace melted down and 
gave his own to the mint, contenting himself with 
pewter. In the summer of 1690, he went with 
the army against Serbia, recaptured Belgrade (Oc- 
tober 18, 1690), took Essegg (Hung. Esz6k) and 
fell on September 19, 1691 before Slankamen, 
near Belgrade. His body was not found. Like his 
brother he was called the virtuous, Fadil. He 
was a distinguished statesman, who clearly re- 
cognised the needs of his day and therefore in- 
troduced various innovations, the correctness of 
which time proved. 

Bibliography, the historians mentioned 
and : 'Othmanzade Ahmad Ta’ib, Hadikat iil- 
Wuzera, 116 sqq.', Sidyill-i '■othmdni, iv. 406^7. 
IV. Kopriiluzade Husain Pasha, nephew 
of I, Ottoman grandvizier, usually called 
'Amiedpazade, i. e. paternal nephew. Husain Pasha 
was a son of kihteri (i. e. little) Hasan A^a, a 
brother of Kdprulti Mehmed Pasha and had the 
opportunity of being trained for public life among 
his cousins. He filled the offices of grand admiral 
{Kapudan Pasha) and of governor of Chios. En- 
trusted with the defence of Belgrade in the summer 
of 1108 (1696), he attracted the attention of the 
Sultan Mustafa II by his wise counsels and was 
promoted by him from the governorship of Bel- 
grade on xst Rabi' I 1108 (Sept. 17, ^697) Itr 
the grandvizierate (cf. J. v. Hammer, G. 0 . R., 
vi. 641 sql). He proved an advocate of a moderate 
and peaceful policy and his first important act 
was to conclude the peace of Carlowitz on Jan. 
26, 1699 with Austria, Russia, Poland and Venice. 
This peace restored to Austria almost all she had 
lost to the Porte since 1526 and formed the basis 
of later agreements between Austria and Turkey. 
Husain Pasha w'as also the friend of learned men 
and poets to whom he often gave liberal and 
handsome gifts. Like his cousin, he tried to im- 
prove the treasury, the army and the fleet and 
notably to lighten the lot of the Christians by 
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reducing and remitting the poll-tax (cf. J. v. 
Hammer, G. O. R., vii. 44). He founded a large 
number of buildings for pious purposes, for example 
mosques in Stambul, Adrianople, Gradisca, and 
Lepanto, built schools, colleges, waterworks and 
wells of all kinds (cf. J. v. Hammer, G. O. R., 
vii. 47 sqq.). The execution of his cousin by 
Kiblelfzade 'All Beg, because of a secret passion, 
it is said (cf. Rashid, Td'rihh, i- 261; the story 
in Kantemir’s Geschickte des osmanischen Reiches, 
Hamburg 1745, p. 618 sqq., is quite absurd) af- 
fected him deeply. An incurable disease finally 
forced him to tender his resignation, which was 
accepted I2'h Rabf II, 1 1 14 (Sept. 5, 1702). He 
retired to his estate on the heights of Bucuk Tepe 
near Adrianople and died almost immediately 
afterwards at his country house near Siliwri on 
29* Rabi' II, 1114 (September 22, 1702). He was 
buried in a special tomb on the “Saddlers’ market” 
in Stambul. 

Bibliography: The historians above men- 
tioned and : 'Othmanzade Ahmad Ta^ib, Hadlhat 
iil-Wtizera, p. 124 sqq.\ Ramiz Pashazade Meh- 
med 'Izzet, Kharita-i kapudandn-i daryd, Stam- 
bul 1285, 75 sqq.-, Sidjill-i '^othmdm, ii. 202. 

V. Kopruliizade Nu'man Pasha, son 
of III, Ottoman grand vizier. He began his 
career by filling several governorships (Erzeruin, 
Anatolia, Negroponte, Candia), became comman- 


dant of the Dardanelles, then again governor of 
Candia, Negroponte, Bosnia and Belgrade. He 
married 'A^'isha Sultan, daughter of Mustafa II 
(June 1710; cf. J. V. Hammer, G.O.R., vii. 145), 
and immediately afterwards was appointed grand- 
vizier. His period of office did not in any way 
confirm the hopes that had been placed upon him 
on all sides as saviour of the empire. He opposed 
a war with Russia to assist the king of Sweden, 
was disgraced and on Aug. 18, 1710 sent back 
to Negroponte as governor. He later became 
governor in succession of Candia, Bosnia and 
Belgrade, Cyprus, Ic-eli, Menteshe [q. v.] and finally 
died after a busy life on ytt* RabI' I, 1131 (Jan. 
21, 1719) after a fever in Crete. His son was the 
nishdndyl bashl and later several times governor 
(cf. J. V. Hammer, G. 0. R., viii. 115, 153, 185, 
264), Hafiz Ahmad Pasha, the last Kb- 
priiluzade mentioned in Turkish history as 
holding a public office. He died in 1183 (1769) 
as governor of Cairo. On him and on his des- 
cendants see Sidjill-i ^othmdnl, i. 262 sq. 

Bibliography: Dilawerzade 'Omar, Dhail 
on the Hadlhat til-Wuzerd, p. 12 sqq.’, Sidyill-i 
’^otlimdm, iv. 586 sq. 

The following genealogical table may 
help to show the connections between the various 
bearers of the name Kdpriilii (cf. J. v. Hammer, 
G.O.R., vii. 623): 


Genealogical Table of the Koprulu: 


Mehmed Koprulu Pasha 

(a daughter married 

Hasan Agha 

(NO. I); 

Ktblelfzade Mustafa Pasha) 



1 * 

Ahmad Pasha 

Mustafa Pasha 'All 

Husair 

1 Pasha 

(NO. II) 

"(NO. Ill) 

(NO. IV) 

1 

'Abd Allah Paslja 

1 

Nu'man Pasha 

As'ad Pasha 

1 

(NO. V) 


d. end of 

1 

1 

Muharram 1138 

1 

1 

(end of Sept. 1726) 

'Abd al- 

Hafiz Ahmad Pasha 

in Crete (Retimo); 

Rahman Pasha 

cf. under N". V. 

cf. 

G. 0 . R., vii. 

d. 1146 (1733) 



224, 376. 

as governor of 




Trebizond 


(Franz Babinger) 


KOPUZ (t.), a musical instrument, a 
kind of guitar with one string which the bards of 
Central Asia used to accompany their songs. The 
body of it was made out of a gourd. 

Bibliography: Koprulu-zade, Mehemed 
Fu’ad, Ilk mulasau'wijler, Constantinople 1919, 
p. 13; Ahmad Wafik Pasha, Lehdje-i ‘^otjyndnl, 
ii. 933; Barbier Ae'iAo.qnoccA, Diet. tnrc-frati(ais, 
ii. 498, 546; Radlof, Op%t, i. 654, 662; Pavet 
de Coiirteille, Diet, turk oriental, p. 422; Sulai- 
man Efendi, Lughdt-i djaghatai, p. 231. 

_ (Cl. Huart) 

KOR OGHLU (T., “son of the blind man”), 
the hero of a popular romance in prose 
mingled with verse of which there are Persian 
and Turkish recensions. He was, it is said, a 
Turkoman of the Tekke tribe named Rushan son 
of Mirza Sarraf who lived in the reign of Shah 
'Abbas II (1051 — 1077=1641 — 1666). He was 


] born in the north of Khorasan and lived there in 
the second half of the xviiiih century of our era. 
In the valley of Salmas (Adharbaidjan) are still 
shown the ruins of the castle of Camli-bel built 
by him. He used to plunder the caravans on the 
road from Turkey to Persia via Erzeruin and Khoi. 
He is the national hero of the nomad tribes of 
Persia of Turkoman origin. Poetical versions of 
the story of his exploits are sung at the festivals 
to the accompaniment of music. His horse Kirat 
shares his fame ; the song lamenting his death is 
considered one of the beautiful elegies in existence. 
Nomadic singers called '^’■dshik", “lovers”, some- 
times accompanied by jugglers and rope-dancers 
wander through the towns, villages and encamp- 
ments of Transcaucasia and Adbarbaidjan and 
recite this epic in sections called or “seances’ . 

They are known as koro gklu-khs» an “reciters of 
Kdr-oghlu”. The Turkish recension puts the scene 
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of Kor-oghlu’s exploits in Asia Minor, locating 
them aiound lioli (the ancient Claudiopolis in the 
province of Kasiamuni). 

His name is deiivcd fioni the fact that the lord 
of the district (in the Persian version. Suhiin Murad, 
soveieign of a part of Turkest.an and in the Turkish, 
the Deie-beyi of Buli), furious at seeing that the 
head of his stables, the father of our hero, sent 
by him to pick the best out of the horses brought 
to him in tribute, had chosen a thin one, had his 
eyes gouged out. The area of the adventuies of 
Kor-oghlu in the Persian veision is very extensive 
for it includes successively Khoras.an. Adharhaidjan. 
Eriwan, Nakhcewan, Anatolia, Kars, Syiia, and 
Egypt. The Turkish version does not go beyond 
the district of Boli. 

Bibliography". A. Chodzko, Poetry 
of Persia, p. 3 — 344; T. Szamatolski, in ritis 
turkischcr Volks- itnJ A'u/istJiohtung, Berlin 1913, 
p._8— 26. (Cl. Huakt) 

KORA, an ancient decayed town, 
situated at 26° 7' N. and 80° 22' E. on the old 
royal road from Agra to .-Mlahabad (Ilahabad), now 
in the Fathpur District of the United Provinces 
of Biitish India. Under the Sultans of Dihll it 
was the capital of a province, and in Akbar’s 
time it was the head-quarters of a sarkar in the 
stibah of Allahabad. 

A copper coin of Akbar is known of Kora mint. 
The place was also a mint-town of the later 
Mughal emperors from the time of Raft' al-Dara- 
djat onwards. 

Bibliography. District Gazetteer of the 
United Provinces of /igra and Oudh., Allahabad 
1906, vol. XX., p. 154, 157—158, 2^1 sqq. 

(R. B. Whitehead) 

KORAH. [See karUn]. 

KORAN, the, (al-K'ur^a/t), the sacred book 
of the Muhammadans contains the collected 
revelations of Muhammad in a form fixed by 
committal to writing. 

I. Even among Muslims there is no unanimity 
regarding the pronunciation, derivation 
and meaning of the word. Some pronounced 
it Kuran without hamza and saw in it a proper 
noun not occurring elsewhere, like tatvidt and 
ink'll or they derived it from karana, to tie 
together. Others rightly began with kopdn with 
hamza and explained it either as an infinitive in 
the sense of a past participle or as an adjective 
from kareVa, to collect. It is really very easy to 
see an infinitive in it as it occurs as such in 
Sura Ixxv. 17 (cf. Tabari, ed. de Goeje, s. v.). The 
exact meaning must be sought in the usage of 
the Kur’an itself where the verb karcPa frequently 
occurs. In Sura xvii. 95 it certainly stands for 
“•to read”, but the most frequent meaning is 
rather “to recite, to discourse”, which does not 
necessarily pre-suppose a written text. Thus Allah 
says, Ixxv. 17: “Move not thy tongue too quickly 
with it for it behoves us to collect and recite it”. 
Similarly the word is used of Muhammad who 
recites the revelations made to him, xvi. too; 
xvii. 47; vii. 203; Ixxxiv. 21; cf. the 4^1* form 
in Ixxxvii. 6 or of the believers when they recite 
the revelations at prayer, Ixxiii. 20. Cf. also, “If 
thou mentionest thy Lord, the unique, bi' l-kupani 
in reading aloud”, xvii. 49. We thus come to the 
meaning, lecture, discourse, what is 
uttered, i. e. what Muhammad heard from Allah 
and repeated (“follow our recital”, Ixxv. 18; 


I “We enable thee to repeat so that thou mayest 
I not forget”, Ixxxvii. 6), and then later uttered 
before men. Schwally, Wellhausen, Z.D.M.G., 67, 
634; Horovitz, Der Islam, xiii. 67, on the other 
hand see in it a Syriac or Hebrew loanword 
keryani, kirydni (lectio, reading, or what is read) 
and they rightly insist that karana is not genuine 
Aiabic with the meaning “to read”. We should 
have to imagine that Allah actually read to the 
Prophet out of the heavenly book, but even then 
the further use of the word is no easier explained. 
It is in any case quite absurd for E. Meyer to 
explain the Kur’an as a book read by Muhammad, 
somewhat after the fashion of Joseph Smith, for 
the heavenly book, the contents of which were 
communicated to him, was really a concealed book 
and he heard the voice of Allah and read nothing 
(xcvi. I nothwithstanding). It was rather the case 
that the Kurban was first made intelligible to him 
by Allah making it into an Arabic KuUan, i. e. 
translating it into Arabic. 

The word is not found in the Kur’an itself in 
the above sense of “collected revelations in 
written form” because they were only collected 
after the death of the Prophet. It is used either 
for the separate revelations which were made one 
by one to the Prophet (e. g. x. 16; xii. 3; Ixxii. 
1; cf. ii. 181, the Kur’an sent down in Ramadan) 
or as a general term for the divine revelation 
which was sent down piece by piece (xvii. 107; 
XX. i; Ixxvi. 23; cf. XXV. 34; lix. 21) which he 
received from Allah (xxvii. 6) so that he could 
communicate it to men (xxviii. 85). 

The term al-Kitdb (the scripture or the book) 
is used as an alternative of Kur’an. They often 
appear to be synonymous. The “scripture” is also 
sent down (e.g. xl. l; xlv. I ; in “a blessed night”, 
xliv. I, i.e. like the Kur’an of a single revelation). 
It is said in xv. I, “these are the miraculous 
tokens (pydt) of the scripture and of a perspicuous 
scripture”, and in xxvii. i, “these are the miraculous 
tokens of the Kur’an and of a perspicuous scripture”. 
On further consideration however there is a dis- 
tinction between the two expressions. When we 
read xii. i, “These are the miraculous tokens of 
the perspicuous scripture and we have sent them 
down as the Arabic Kur’an”, cf. xx. 12, or “we 
have made the perspicuous scripture into an Arabic 
Kur’an”, xliii. I sq., or, when the Kur’an is called 
(x. 38) an exposition of the scripture of the Lord 
of Heaven, it is evident that al-Kitdb is the more 
comprehensive term and that it is “Kor an in 
so far as its contents are revealed in a way in- 
telligible to man. It was not the heavenly book 
itself that was sent down to Muhammad, but 
portions of its contents in an Arabic form, and 
for this the word Kur’an is used. 

From its contents the Kur’an is frequently 
called Dhikr. a word of several meanings, which 
in this case means admonition, warning, 
xxi. 24, 43; xxxviii. 87 etc. The dhikr eXzo is 
sent down, xv. 6; xxi. 5*1 xxviii. 7 “ttd is called 
“a noble scripture” in xii. 41; cf 
admoniiion and a perspicuous Kur’an ’ xxvi. 69. 
How the conceptions flowed into one another is 
seen in xxi. 7, where the “people of a scripture” 
(,Ahl al-Kilab) are called on one occasion Ahl 
al- Dhikr. Al-Hikma the wisdom, may be men- 
tioned here as it is not only associated with the 
scripture in ii. 123, 146; iii. 15®! 1’^“- ^>ut in 
ii. 231; iv. 1 1 3, there is a reference to its being 
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sent down, and in xxxiii. 34 to its recitation. On 
the loanword furkan see that article. A term 
peculiar to the Korean, the oiigin and original 
meaning of which is still obscure, is Sura. It is 
used only for the separate revelations, while 
Kurban has sometimes a more comprehensive sense 
and is found in the Mecca as well as the Medina 
sections; for further details see the article SURA. 

Smaller sections of the Kur’an were called aya, 
plural ayai. It means properly, like the related 
Hebrew word ot^ token, token of belief (ii. 
249; iii. 36; xxvi. 197); and especially a token of 
Allah’s existence and controlling power, xii. 105 ; 
xxxvi. 33, etc., hence often ‘‘miracle” (iii. 43; 
xliii. 45 and gives a very instructive glimpse 

into Muhammad’s ideas and consciousness. In 
Mecca the demand of his opponents that he 
should give proof by some miracle of his credibility 
as a messenger of Allah caused him serious dif- 
ficulties. The gift of performing miracles, possessed 
for example by Jesus, was denied him but the 
revelations offered him a very good substitute, of 
the divine origin of which he was firmly con- 
vinced (vi. 158; vii. 202; XX. 133; xxix. 49 j^.). 
They were the only convincing miracles and thus 
received the name a\ai. They were sent down 
from heaven (ii. 93 ; xxviii. 87) to the Prophet 
of Allah (ii. 253; iii. 51; xlv. 5) and proclaimed 
by him to men (ii. 146; iii. 158; Ixv. i) as in 
former times by the Prophets (xxviii. 59): “Allah 
proclaims his ayai'''* (ii, 183); “the believers recite 
them in the night” (iii. 109); “the unbelievers 
dispute them” (xxix. 46, etc.). The only note- 
worthy point is that Muhammad when he ex- 
presses himself more definitely does not use the 
word like sura of the revelations but only of 
the smaller parts of which they consist; e. g. “a 
Sura which we have sent dowm with perspicuous 
ayat" (xxiv. i), “a scripture which we have sent 
down so that they may reflect on its ayat''"* 
(xxxviii. 28); “these are the ayat of the wise 
scripture” (x. i; xii. i; xiii. i; xxvi. i; xxi. i); 
“these are the ayat of the Kurban and of a per- 
spicuous scripture” (xxviii. i; cf. xxvi. i); “a, 
scripture the ayat of which are firmly linked 
together” (\i. i ; xii. 2) and especially “in the 
scripture and unambiguous ayat and others which ' 
have several meanings” (iii. 5); and “if we abro- , 
gate an aya or consign it to oblivion, we put a 
better or a similar one in its place” (ii. too); 
“if we exchange one aya for another”, etc. (xvi. 
103). Unfortunately one cannot see from such 
passages how large or small these component 
paits of the revelations were. Later scholars took 
them to be verses in the technical sense but this 

does not agree with xxx, 58 and other passages 

where the reference is clearly to divisions required 
by the sense without it being possible to define 
their length more exactly. I 

2. From what has already been said we can ; 

.see how Muhammad regarded the origin of his i 

revelations. They came from heaven and were 
taken from a well-guarded tablet (Ixxxv. 21), a ‘ 
concealed book only to be touched by the pure 
(Ivi. 76), the “mother of the scripture” (the original 
scripture, xliii. 3 ; otherwise iii. 5)- The book is 
called “an admonition on noble, lofty^ pure leaves } 
through the hands of noble scribes” (Ixxx. li sqq.\ \ 
cf. Iii. 2, where Muhammad swears by a scripture j 
written on unrolled parchment, and Ixi. 2 : “by I 
the reed-pen and what it writes”, xevi. 4 sq.\ 


“with the reed-pen he taught men what they did 
not know”). The Prophet did not become ac- 
quainted with the whole of this book but only 
with isolated sections of it, which were given to 
him in Arabic dress: “Proclaim”, it is said in 
xviii. 26, “what is communicated to thee of 
Allah’s scripture; no one may alter its words”, 
and in iv. 162; xl. 78, he says expressly that 
Allah told him of some of the Prophets but not 
of all. Nevertheless, we can obtain from the re- 
velations given by Muhammad an idea of the 
heavenly scripture, from which they are taken, 
for it is apparent that it contained a similar 
mixture of instruction dealing with the being of 
Allah, the creation of the world and especially 
of man, good and evil spirits, the coming judg- 
ment, paradise and hell and the experiences of 
the older prophets, and in addition all sorts of 
regulations regarding the worship of Allah, and 
the life of the community, including quite special 
law's (iv. 104, 126, 139; xxxiii. 6). The field of 
cosmology is touched on m the reference to the 
twelve months (ix. 36), the temptation of man 
by Satan in xxii. 4. But further perspectives are 
opened up when it is said that the heavenly book 
comprises all that has happened in the universe 
and will happen (x. 62; xxii. 69; xxvii. 77; 
xxxiv. 3; vi. 38, 59; xi. 8; cf. xx. 53 J?.; Iv. 57; 
XXXV. 12; xvii. 60, etc.); even if the Muslims 
had remained in their houses at the battle of 
Uhud, those who were destined to die would have 
been attracted to the places where they were 
to fall (iii. 148); (cf. my essay in the Haupt- 
Festschrift'). The Kurban contains only a few and 
very obscure hints regarding the process of com- 
munication of the revelations; it is wrapped in a 
secrecy which Muhammad either could not or 
would not illuminate. It is not from the Kurban 
but from reliable hadiths that we learn something 
about the half diseased ecstatic conditions, with 
which he was overcome (cf. the article muhammad); 
the revelation Ixxiii. i; Ixxiv. i, at most might 
contain only a slight reference to them. The main 
thing was however, as already observed, not what 
he saw but what he heard, which is also em- 
phasised in the descriptions of the visions (liii. 
10; Ixxxi. 19); that he had visions is evident 
from liii. 5 sqq . ; Ixxxi. 23 sqq. It was the voice 
of Allah that with a few exceptions talked to 
him in the stereotyped “we” and stamped even 
what the Prophet had to say by a prefixed kul 
“say !” as a divine utterance. But he did not 
hear this divine voice directly — for this his 
conception of Allah’s superiority was too great — 
but through the intermediary of the “spirit” or of 
an angel, according to the later passage ii. 91, 
Gabriel. “The trustworthy spirit brought the re- 
velation down into the heart of Muhammad 
(xxvi. 192 ry,); “the spirit of holiness brought it 
down from Muhammad’s Lord with truth” (xvi. 
•04); “Allah sends the angel down with the spirit 
of (p Hthi) his word to whom He will” (xvi. 2) ; 
“The Lord of the throne sends the spirit of his 
word to whom he will of his servants so that he 
may admonish” (xl. 15); “We have revealed to 
thee a spirit of our word” (xlii. 52), — all some- 
what obscure expressions, which are not made any 
clearer by the fact that the spirit is in other 
passages (Ixx. 4; Ixxviii. 38; xcvii. 4) associated 
with the angels, but which at least show that the 
Prophet had formed some idea for himself of the 
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“How?” of the revelation. It is also certain that | example only a few scattered indications regarding 
one particular revelation must have had decisive ! the great pilgrimage so that it would not be possible 
importance for him, without doubt the one by | to reconstruct the whole ceremony from the Kurban 
which a prophetic mission was imposed upon him. without the help of hadiths. In such cases one 
Ramadan was latei chosen as the month of the must always consider the possibility that hadiths 
fast because the Kur’an was sent down in it (ii. antedate all sorts of later customs; and that this 
181); “the perspicuous scripture was sent down actually happened we see from the instructive 
in a blessed night” (xliv. 2 ryy.), namely in the example of the settling of the times of daily 
“night of all-powei” in which the angels and the prayers. According to tiadition, the angel Gabriel 
spirit at their Lord’s command descended on , taught them to the Prophets but the Kur’an talks 
account of every matter (to be settled) (xcvii. only of two obligatoiy petiods of prayer, to which 
I syy.) (Schaade pioposes to read I'KArirca/'/ir — they ii. 239 adds the afternoon prayer (cf. salat); 
bring down commands of all kinds) — apparently when there is mention of the five times of prayer 
a late offshoot of the old Babylonian idea of a | in Muhammad’s letter to ‘Amr b. Harm (Ibn 
day on which the events of the year were settled, j Hisham 962), this is probably an indication of a 
That Muhammad was able to distinguish the 1 later recasting of the text (cf. thereon Ibn Sa‘d, 
words heard by him fiom his own thoughts is iv., i. 159)- That Muhammad knew quite well 
evident from xx. 113; Ixxv. i6ryy. ; Ixix. i,\sqq.\ that the full contents of the heavenly book had 
X. 16 ry.; vii. 202, just as it is in general certain not been communicated to him is evident from 
that he was firmly convinced of the reality and the passages mentioned above, according to which 
truth of his revelations (see Muhammad). Like the Allah had told him of some of the Prophets but 
earlier prophets (xx. 51) he had to fight with the not of others. 

whisperings of Satan (viii. 199; xxiii. 99; xli. 36) Of special significance for Muhammad’s own 
and that these sometimes endeavoured to mingle conception of the revelations is the distinction 
with the revelations seems to be indicated by which he makes between them. Thus it is said 


xvi. too. To protect himself from these he sought 
protection with Allah, but a reliable tradition le- 
ports that at least once he allowed himself to be 
tempted by Satan to recognise the Meccan goddesses 
al-Lat, alAUzza and al-Manat to some extent. But 
he afterwards discovered his error, whereupon the 
revelation is said to have received the form now 
found in liii. 19 sqq. 

It would certainly be wrong to identify those 
inspirations received under the--.e mysterious con- 
ditions with what we now read in the Kurban. 
Even the oldest short Suras which might have 
been heard by him in their present form very 
probably received their present form with rhymes 
etc., in a later recasting. At any rate this is 
evident in the later long sections, like the histories 
of the prophets or the reproductions of dialogues 
between Muhammad and his opponents, where of 
course his answers can only be based on in- 
spirations. An exact distinction between the au- 
ditions of the Prophet and their later formulisation 
is however an impossibility, although it may be 
assumed that the former consisted essentially of 
fundamental ideas and suggestions which the 
Prophet afterwards developed. 

3. A special feature of the revelations 
which much occupied Muhammad himself and his 
opponents, was that they were communicated piece- 
meal, although they existed complete in the heavenly 
book (xvii. 107; Ixxvi. 23): “The unbelievers say, 
why was the Kurban not sent down to him as a 
whole? We wished to strengthen thy heart there- 
by and we arranged it in this way” (xxv. 34). 
That the breaking up of the Kur’an into small 
parts was in reality connected with the fact that 
the separate revelations were provoked in Mecca 
by the attacks of the opponents, in Medina by 
political and other conditions, was a fact Muham- 
mad did not clearly realise and yet this circum- 
stance had a decisive influence on the form and 
contents of the Kurban. Its striking incomplete- 
ness is connected with this. Now'here do we find an 
exhaustive treatment of the principles of belief or 
of laws but the Prophet as a rule goes quickly 
from one subject to another according as con- 
ditions demand. In the Kurban we thus find for 


in iii. 5 of the Kur an ; “In it are unambiguous 
ayat which are the mother of the scripture (its 
firm foundation, otherwise in Ixiii. 3) and others 
which are ambiguous ; those in whose hearts there 
is a tendency to err adhere to the ambiguous 
because they seek vexation and (arbitrary) ex- 
position; yet no one knows the exposition except 
Allah; but those who are strengthened in know- 
ledge say we believe in it, everything comes 
from our Lord”. The obscure passages which to 
the pain of the Prophet produced criticism and 
quarrelling, are ascribed to divine inspiration 
equally with the clear passages. But there are 
cases where the divine revelation not only abrogated 
principles of the earlier religions of revelation but 
even regulations which Muhammad himself had 
proclaimed. How he reconciled this with the idea 
of an original scripture in heaven, the contents 
of which were revealed to him, is not easy to 
see, if he ever really reflected on the point at 
all; but in any case the idea itself that Allah 
revoked and altered the announcements of His 
will caused him no difficulty. This is the doctrine, 
later thoroughly discussed by the theologians, of 
nasikh and mansukh, the abrogating and abrogated. 
There were special works on the subject, e.g. by 
Abu ’ 1 -Kasini Hibat Allah b. Salama (d. 410= 1019) 
and 'Abd al-Kahir b. Tahir (d. 429= 1038). The 
terminology goes back to ii. 100 where it is said 
with reference to the alteration of the direction 
at prayer, “if we abrogate an aya or consign it 
to oblivion, we offer something better than it or 
something of equal value”; cf. also xvi. 103: “if 
we put one aya in the place of another and 
Allah surely knows best what He sends down 
they say “thou art simply romancing””, but this 
verse may also refer to unintentional variations 
in the repetition of earlier pronouncements. 

If Muhammad did not have quite a clear con- 
ception of these points of view, he was all the 
more sensitive w'hen the Meccans pointed out that 
his wisdom was communicated to him by mortal 
teachers, some of them foreigners (xvi. 105 ; xxv. 
5 sq.\ xliv. 13). His defence on this point is very 
weak’ and he really concedes the justice of the 
charge. What he learned in this way was probably 
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transformed into indubitable divine words when 
it re-echoed in his fits of obscured mentality. 

4. Among the most far-reaching of Muhammad’.s 
conceptions is the idea that not only his mission 
but also the revelations of the earlier Prophets and 
the holy scriptures of the Jews and Christians 
were based on the oiiginal heavenly 
scripture so that they coincided in part with 
what he himself taught, The Kurban “was sent down 
in perspicuous Arabic language and it is in the 
scriptures of the ancients ; is it not a sign that 
the learned men of the Jews knew it (xxvi. 
195 ry.). The Kurban thus confirms what was 
earlier revealed (iii. 75; vi. 92; xxxv. 28; xlvi. 
II, etc.). The law is given to Moses, the Gospel 
to Jesus, and in addition there is the Psalter 
which David received (iv. 161; xvii. 57). They 
all came out of the heavenly book and therefore 
the Jews and Christians are called Alil al-Kitab, 
the people of the (original) scripture. From such 
statements alone it can be seen that Muhammad 
had no idea of the real contents of these books 
and that he can never have read them, so that 
it is labour lost to try to ascertain what is meant 
by the “leaves of Abraham”, which are mentioned 
alongside of the leaves of Moses (liii. 37 sqq.-, 
Ixxxvii. 18 sq.\ or the books which the Prophets 
brought according to xxxv. 23. The Kurban ex- 
pres.sly confirms this position of the Prophet by 
the word umml (from timma, like laikos from 
laos\ according to Wensinck, Acta Orientalia, ii. 
191, rather ethnikos, cf. however, ii. 73), i. e. a 
layman, who could not read the holy scriptures 
of the earlier religions of a revelation (ii. 73 ; 
iii. 19, 69). “Allah has sent amongst the unin- 
structed a messenger from their midst, who pro- 
claims his (iySt to them and teaches them the 
scripture and wisdom” (Ixii. 2); “Thou didst not 
know what scripture or belief was” (xlii. 52; 
cf. xxix. 47). This idea of the essential identity 
of his teaching with the earlier books of revela- 
tion, is found all through the Meccan period and 
in Medina also he still adheres to it although 
with some modifications. He now regards the older 
religions in a more critical spirit and emphasises 
their differences from his own. The Jews only re- 
ceived a part of the “scripture” (iii. 22; iv. 47) 
and, what is more important, there are in their 
laws regulations which have only a limited va- 
lidity like the observance of the Sabbath which 
is only binding on them (ii. 61; iv. 50, 153) or 
the forbidden foods which were intended as a 
punishment for the Jews (iv. 158; vi. 147; no 
doubt a medical interpolation; otherwise in v. 7). 
The main point however is that he defends him- 
self against Jewish criticism by the assertion that 
in their scripture the Jews had forgotten (v. 16) 
or concealed (ii. 169), or actually corrupted all 
sorts of things. “They have perverted the words 
from their places” (iv.-48; v. 16, 45), and a 
similar charge is raised against the Christians 
because they worship Jesus as God and have in- 
troduced monasticism. 

5. Although Muhammad owed not only his 
general religious and moral ideas but certainly 
also the idea of God’s revelation through prophets 
sent by Him to contact with Jews and Christians, 
or probably more correctly with the numerous 
sectarian offshoots of these religions settled in 
Arabia his series of prophets, strange to Judaism 
proper, in which the regular prophets of the scrip- 


tures are lacking, recalls somewhat the Clementine 
writings for example — hi.s teaching developed in 
the early period, not according to biblical models 
but in the style of the pagan Arab sooth- 
sayers with their oracles, formulae fur lilessings 
and curses, etc. In the introductions to the oldest 
suras, he swears by the most remarkable things, 
by the fig- and olive-tree and by .Mount Sinai 
(xcv. i), by the heavens and the signs of the 
Zodiac, by the dawn and by the ten nights, by 
the double and the single (Ixxxix. 1 sq.) etc. He 
also uses a form found with these soothsayers 
which gives the older parts of the Kur’an a dis- 
tinctive character. While he rejects with indignation 
the assertion of his opponents that he is a poet 
(xxi. 5; xxxvii. 35; Hi. 30; Ixix. 41; cf. also the 
verdict of the poets xxvi. 224 sqq.') and his dis- 
courses really have nothing in common with the 
productions of Arabic poetry of the time, highly 
developed as regards language and rhythm, he used 
after the fashion of the soothsayers, rhymed prose, 
saJJ', which consists in two or more short sections of 
the utterance being linked together by a rhyme. In 
view of the constant suffix forms and endings and 
wealth of the vocabulary of Arabic, such sentences 
can be formed without much trouble especially 
as the finer rules of the rhymes of poetry do not 
apply to sac^’-. Muhammad also used the sat^^ 
form with great freedom, frequently repeated the 
same rhyming word and used “false” rhymes. In 
his later revelations he became still more negligent 
in their application (cf. the material collected by 
Vollers, Volkssprache und Schriftsprache im alttn 
Arabien, 1905, p. 15 sqq.\ Ndideke-Schwally, Ge- 
schichte des Qorans, i. 36 sqq^ so that Muslim 
scholars assert, not quite without justice, that the 
Kurban is not composed in proper sa 0 '. Never- 
theless this form may be used with caution for 
critical excisions (e.g. Ixxiv. 31 — 34; Ixxxv. 10 sq.') 
or emendations (e. g. Ixxiv. 43, ^ahim for sakar). 
Rhymed prose was of importance for the style of 
the Kur’gn as it enabled Muhammad to use pe- 
culiar (e.g. xxxvii. 130; xcv. 2) or rare words 
(e.g. Ixxxiii. 18 Jj.) or even had a definite in- 
lluence on the contents (e. g. the nineteen angels 
Ixxix. 30, the eight, Ixix. 17, the dual form, Iv. 
46 sqq. etc.). Among other aitifices Muhammad 
occasionally uses the refrain (e. g. sura iiv. and 
especially Iv.) without however actually reaching 
a regular strophe formation. Among the rhetorical 
artifices may also be mentioned the frequent 
similes, as Muhammad attributed a special value 
to them and reflects on Allah’s use of them (xiv. 
30; xxiv. 35; xxix. 42; lix. 21; and notably 
ii. 24). The amthdl are as a rule simple com- 
parisons which are not infrequently very effective 
and much to the point (e.g. xiii. 15, l8; xxiv. 
39). In so far as they are taken from nature, it 
is made to appear in vii. 56; xiii. 18, as if 
Allah had so formed the processes of nature as 
to express a moral lesson. In other cases the 
amthdl are taken from history, as warnings or 
inspirations (xiv. 47; xliii. 57; Ixvi. 10 r?.); a 
remarkable simile is found in the “Light-Verse” 
(xxiv. 35) which is practically isolated in its 
strongly mystical colouring. On one occasion 
a simile is spun out into a regular parable 
(xviii. 31 ryy.), but it is rather spoiled by the 
confusion of the picture and the truth to be 
illustrated by it. That Muhammad at any rate 
later heard something of the parables in the 
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Gospels is shown by xlviii. 29, from which how- j added to the earlier ones. But, on the other hand, 
ever it can once moie be seen that he possessed ! everything points to the fact that even then much 
no real knowledge of the \e.v Testament. , of the later Kurban must have already been written 

6. The language in which Muhammad de- down. In the early period of his mission his dis- 
livercd his levelations was, according to the most j courses were probably preserved as a rule in the 
natural assumjition the Hidjaz dialect of the 1 memories of his heareis, after he had repeatedly 
people of Mecca. The \iew' put forward by Vollers ! deliveied them, and, as the lasting importance of 
that it was a purely popular speech, distinct fiom | his w'ords probably only gradually dawmed on them, 
literary Arabic wuth its strict grammatical rules, | we must probably consider the possibility that 
so that the present text only came into existence ' a good deal has been lost, of the earliest reve- 
as the result of a later revision, has been rightly ' lations in particular. Passages like Ixxxvii. 6 sq.\ 

refuted by R. Geyer and Nuldeke, as there is \ “We will enable thee to discourse and thou shalt 

no siippoit for it eiiher in the oldest traditions ; only forget w’hat Allah wishes”, or ii. 100: “If 
nor in the evidence of language, although the | W'e make thee forget an aya''' (the reading 
inadequate leproduction in an aljjhabet of con- i saftiha is of course a dogmatic correction), clearly 
sonants does not exclude the possibility that the suggest that the discourses in question were not 
pronunciation on the lips of the Prophet may written dow'n. But it cannot have been long till 
have offered all sorts of shades of variation. It they felt obliged to secure the revelations from 

might rather be asked whether Muhammad may ■ Allah by writing them dow’n, and it is easy to 

not have used the language in general use among ! understand that the material readiest to hand, like 
poets; but this could only be settled if w'e had i shoulder-blades, palm-leaves, stones, etc. were used, 
other specimens of language for comparison from as we are told in the stories of the later collection 
the Mecca of the day. The style is quite dif- of the Kurban. What we are told of the knowledge 
ferent in the earlier and later parts of the Kui^an, of the art of writing in Mecca and Medina (al- 


although it bears everyw’here undeniably the stamp Baladhun, ed. de Goeje, p. 471, 473; cf. Gold- 


of the same individual. To Muslims the absolute ziher, Muh. Stud., i. iio), is not of much value, 
perfection of the language of the Kur'an is an although the story is not wdthout interest that 
impregnable dogma, the acknowdedgment of which among the wdves of the Prophet, Hafsa and Umm 
is not however easy to a reader with some stylistic Kulthum could w’rite and ^Adsha and Umm Salama 
training and a certain amount of taste. In the could read but not write. There can be however 
earliest revelations one is carried 'away by the no doubt that in a commercial city of the im- 
wild fancy and grotesque presentation, sometimes portance of Mecca wdth its international connections 
also by a w'armer feeling, so that it w'ould be not a few’ w’ere able to write more or less well 
pedantic to lay much w'eight on faults in language — according to dX-^Aztdkl, Histcry and Description 
or logic. In the later sections also higher flights of Mecca, ed. Wustenfeld, p. 102, 3, etc., documents 
are not lacking, for example when the Prophet and bills were prepared there before Islam — and 
expresses his admiration for the wonders of there were certainly not lacking either there or later 
creation and of life ; but as a rule his imagination in Medina people who wrote dowm Muhammad’s 
soon exhausted itself and gave place to a pro- revelations. Whether the Prophet himself could 
saicness in which the slips in reasoning and style, read or write is therefore of minor importance, 
a comprehensive catalogue of which has been however eagerly this question has been discussed 
made by Noldeke, Neuc Beityage %ur semitisehen by Muslims, but only from dogmatic points of 
Sprachivissenschaft, p. 5 sqq., make quite a bad view and as a rule with an erroneous application 
impression. The Prophet becomes fond of wearisome of the term wnmt already mentioned. From the 
repetitions of long stories interspersed with religi- Meccan passage xxix. 47, it might be concluded 
ous and moral platitudes w^hich have an unpleasing that he only learned late in life, but the expression 
effect (cf. for example, “the most beautiful tale”, is obscure and probably only refers to the reading 
Sura xii.) or crude psychological explanations, or of sacred texts. All the more important therefore 
polemics which prove little to those who do not is the passage xxv. 6, where his opponents say, 
share his premisses. As an example, the naive “These are nothing but old fables which he writes 
argumentation iii. 39 may be quoted, in which down (or causes to be written down r) they 
he sees in the fact that he was not present, when are dictated to him morning and evening . But 
the events narrated took place, a proof that it such remarks refer rather to the matter collected 
must have been communicated to him by revelation, by the Prophet, than directly to his discouises 
We should however not forget that the really themselves. But when Muhammad (xi. 16) challenges 
effective element in his preaching lay not in his his opponents to produce ten suras like his own, 
speeches but in the unusually suggestive power this undoubtedly presupposes that suras were 
of his personality and also that many weaknesses available for comparison in writing. This is slil 
in his style may be explained by the fact that more clearly shown by the alieady mentioned 
(like the Alexandrine translators of the Old Tes- formal abrogation of earlier utterances, which 
lament) he had first to create a language for would not have been neces.sary if these had only 
ideas new and remote to his countrymen, a task been orally transmitted. In the ^ 

for which he had apparently no special gift. conversion (Ibn Hisham, ed. Wustenfeld, p. 226 

7. What was the exact state of the Kur'an there is a reference to a page of writing, but not 

at the death of Muhammad is a question much stress can be laid on such details in tradition 

that cannot be answered’ with absolute certainty. When ruling in Medina, Muhammad made several 
One thing only is certain and is openly recognised of his followers prepare a number of ocuments, 
by tradition (al-SuyutI, Itkan, i. 71) namely, that several of which were preserved with a note ot 
there was not in existence any collection of re- the writer (cf. also Wakidi, abbrev transl. by 
velations in final form, because, so long as he Wellhausen, p. 35, on the Nakhla letter), and 
was alive, new revelations were continually being [ it is obvious that the same was t e case wit 
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the later revelations especially with such as refer 
to legal regulations. The traditions (Baladhurl, 
p. 472 sq.', al-Tabari, ed. de Goeje, i. 1782) give 
the names of Meccans and Ansar who helped 
him as secretaries, including two in particular, 
Ubaiy b. Ka"b and Zaid b. Thabit. According to 
a curious story, 'Othman’s foster-brother, “^Abd 
Allah b. Abi Sarh [q. v.] often acted as Kur^an- 
writer to him and he had the honour of having 
an enthusiastic exclamation of his on listening to 
the dictation of Sura xxiii. adopted in it (Baladhuri, 
p. 473 and the commentators). According to other 
stories (cf. Wakidi, abbrev. transl. by Wellhausen, 
p. 55), he boasted before the Kuraish that he had 
often induced the Prophet to alter the wording 
of the revelations, whence it ultimately came to 
be said that he had falsified the Kurban (Goldziher, 
Die Richtungen der islaniischen Koranauslegimg, 
p. 35). Finally we may call attention to important 
evidence in a poem by Muhammad’s laureate 
Hassan b. Thabit after the battle of Badr {Diwdn, 
ed. Hirschfeld, p. 15, i), in which he speaks of 
a khatt al-wahy on smooth page, which here mu.st 
almost certainly mean the writing of a revelation 
(see Ndldeke, in S. B. Ak. Wien, igoo on Labid, 
Mtt^allaka, verse 2). What was officially written 
down in this way formed with the earlier private 
notes and what people had retained in their 
memories the Kur’an in an embryonic state. The 
conflict of this state of affairs with some traditions 
(principal, Ibn Sa'd, li/ii. 113 sqq.) according to 
which various people already collected the Kurban 
in Muhammad’s life-time is only apparent. The 
explanation is that ^ama''a here, as usual else- 
where (e. g. Fragm. Hist. Arab., ed. de Goeje, 
p. 275; cf. Itkan, i. 72) means “to learn by heart 
and know”. The same is true of a tradition, later 
popular among the Shi'is, to the effect that 'All 
wished to avoid paying homage to Abu Bakr 
until he djaniFa the Kur’an (Ibn Sa'd, ti/ii. loi, 
17 sqq,', al-^Ikd al-farid, ii. 176) which originally 
meant simply “had learned by heart”, but was 
later misunderstood. Lastly a passage may be 
mentioned uhich would be of the greatest im- 
portance for the history of the Kur’an in the time 
of Muhammad if it could be trusted. In the 
Prophet’s letter of instruction to 'Amr b. Hazm 
(Ibn Hisham 961; cf. Sperbei, Die Schreihen Mu- 
hammed s an die Stdmme Arabiens, Mitteilungen 
des Seminars fiir orient. Spraehai %u Berlin, vol. 
xix. 2, 83) it is laid down among other things 
that no one may touch the Kur’an except in a 
state of purification; but Caetani, Annali dell' 
Islam, ii. I, 319, note I, is undoubtedly right in 
thinking that the regulations laid down in this 
document were in many cases formulated from a 
point of view of later date (cf. above, p. 1065b). 

8. With the death of the Prophet the 
position was radically altered. The source of re- 
velations ceased to flow, .and the believers in cases 
of doubt had no one whom they might consult, 
as no one had inherited Muhammad’s prophetic 
gift. The discourses left by him thus acquired in- 
creased importance, for in them spoke the Prophet 
or rather Cod through him to his community, if 
they were able to interpret his words correctly. 
The task therefore naturally presented itself of 
collecting his valuable legacy in as complete and 
accurate a form as possible and preserving it from 
destruction. This obvious development is also con- 
firmed by the traditions but unfortunately in a way 


which leaves much obscure. The most popular 
view (see Noldeke-Schwally, ii. \i sql) finds the 
stimulus to the first collection of revelations in 
the circumstance that many who knew the Kur’an 
(kutrd', reciters; on the later meaning “pious 
ascetics”, see Goldziher, Vorlesungen uber den 
Islam, p. 189) had perished in the battle with 
the false prophet Musailima. This aroused in 
'Omar the fear that all knowledge of the revelations 
might be lost wherefore he, although with some 
difficulty, induced the caliph Abu Bakr to begin 
the collection of the scattered discourses. The work 
was entrusted to the already mentioned secretary 
of Muhammad, Zaid b. Thabit. He collected every- 
thing that was written on different, often primitive 
(cf. above), materials, and what people retained 
in their breasts (i. e. memories) and wrote it on 
separate leaves {syihuf, pi. of saliifa, written leaf), 
which he gave to Abu Bakr. After the latter’s 
death, this book passed into the possession of 
'Omar who bequeathed it to his daughter Hafsa, 
the widow of Muhammad. In this story the first 
thing that strikes one is that there is no reference 
to the official transcripts made by order of the 
Prophet himself, although they would at any rate 
have reduced the danger threatened by the death 
of the kurr'S'. Caetani moreover {^Annali dell' Is- 
lam, ll/i., p. 713 infra) has called attention to 
the fact that those who fell in the battle with 
Musailima were, according to the lists, which have 
been handed down, mainly new converts, none of 
whom could be expected to have an extensive 
knowledge of the Kur’an. If the whole story is 
thereby rendered uncertain, it becomes more im- 
portant to note that there are other traditions, 
according to which it was 'Omar himself who 
ordered and supervised the collection {Itkan, i. 73) 
and indeed we are even told (Ibn Sa'd, lli/i. 212, 4) 
that 'Omar died before the task was completed. 
As it is easier to understand how such a pious 
work could have been antedated than that it could 
have been transferred from Abu Bakr to his suc- 
cessor, the second story is perhaps somewhat 
more probable, although the mechanical way in 
which 'Omar is said to have tested the genuineness 
of the separate parts (if they were known to 
two authoritie.s) does not sound very trustworthy. 
Zaid’s participation in the work remains the one 
thing certain in the stories and on the other hand 
the realistic feature that the Sitliuf came into the 
possession of Hafsa. But this very point raises 
other difficulties. If the Suhiif was to be an 
authorised standard codex it is difficult to under- 
stand why it was given to a woman. G. Weil 
thinks that Hafsa was to take care of it but this 
could have been more safely done in other ways; 
and if it was to be a standard MS. from which 
copies could be made, it was quite inconvenient 
to leave it with Hafsa, as not every one had 
access to the widow of the Prophet. There is 
never any reference to any authorisation. The 
whole business was done in a spirit of great free- 
dom, as we hear of several variant versions of 
the Kur’an from the pre-'Othmanic period. The 
only solution of the difficulty may be in the hy- 
pothesis suggested in the next section, that a 
distinction should be made between the simple 
material collection of the Suhuf and a regular 
arrangement and editing by Zaid of the suras 
contained in them. If this is so, the “leaves” 
would lose any real importance and it is not 
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difficult to believe that they might be given to 
‘Omar’s daughter as a gift of honour. 

9. The men to vrhom particular editions 
are ascribed were the already mentioned Ubaiy b. 
Ka'b (Ibn Sa‘d, Il/ii. 103; ili/ii. 59 — 62), ‘Abd 
Allah b. Mas'ud (see in.N mas'ud), Abu Musa 
‘Abd Allah al-A.sh'ari (see al-ash'arI) who became 
famous in the story of ‘All, and Mikdad b. 'Amr 
(see Ibn Sa‘d, lil/i. 114 — 1 16). All these recensions 
gradually disappeared after the authorisation of 
‘Othman’s Kurban; but several very valuable 
items of information regarding the first two are 
given in the Fihrist, ed. Flugel, p. 26 sq. and in 
al-Itkan, i. 80 — 82, which throw some light on 
the oldest phase of the history of the Kur'an. They 
had the same suras as ‘Othman’s Kurban but in 
a somewhat different order and with the important 
difference that Ubaiy had two additional siiras 
(prayers recalling Sura i.) while in Ibn Mas‘ud, 
Sura cxiii. and cxiv. and probably also Sura i. 
were not given. Besides these recensions there 
w'as a fuither one, on which ‘Othman’s edition 
was later based, and which is associated with the 
Zaid already mentioned. If, as Schwally does, 
we tried to identify Zaid's edition with ther«/;;(/, 
it would be difficult to understand the divergencies 
of the other recensions in view of the former’s 
prestige. Besides, the name “the leaves” suggests 
rather a loose collection of separate leaves, and 
not a definite arrangement of the portions. This is 
definitely expressed in another tradition, according 
to which Zaid collected the suras with much 
difficulty in no particular order (Noldeke, Cw/r/r/r/r 
des Qorans, p. 195). These difficulties are not 
easily disposed of by the assumption that Zaid 
after collecting the suhuf prepared an edition of 
his own with a definite order of the SUras, which 
added a fifth to the already mentioned four editions, 
one by which the others did not feel themselves 
bound. The Suras in it were, as in Ibn Mas'ud and 
Ubaiy, arranged on the principle of decreasing 
length ; but it was only a general principle 
(taken from Jewish examples ?) the details of 
which were left to the individual. Zaid’s version 
later received authoritative importance, when it 
was used as the basis for ‘Othraan’s Kurban. 
A further light might be thrown by a phenomenon 
which, although in itself exceedingly obscure, 
seems to permit some significant deductions. We 
refer to the mysterious letters, discussed more 
fully below, which are found at the beginning 
of about a quarter of the Suras. In this connection 
Noldeke and following him H. Hirschfeld and 
more recently especially H. Bauer, D. M. G., 
Ixxv. I sqq.^ have called attention to the fact 
that some of these letters are repeated before 
several suras and that these suras form little 
consecutive series. Thus HM is found before xl. — 
xlvi. (according to Bauer originally before xxxix. 
also; before xlii. with following ‘SK), ’LR before 
* — XV. (before xiii., ‘’LMR), TSM before xxvi. — 
xxviii. (before xxvii. however without M), ^LM 
seems to be an exception, as it is found not 
only before xxix. — xxx. but also before ii. — iii. ; 
but we can easily see that the reason is that the 
order in this case is upset by the principle of 
decreasing length, by which the suras already 
mentioned are placed at the head of the collection 
while the others being shorter are placed later. 
This remarkable phenomenon can have only one 
explanation, namely that these groups formed 


little separate collections, which Zaid found already 
formed and would not break up. Bauer has also 
called attention to the interesting fact that Ibn 
Mas ud did not feel himself bound by them but 
inserted the separate components approximately 
where they belonged from their length, with the 
exception however of the HM group which he 
left together, although in a different order. It seems 
therefore to have had a particular significance for 
him which is also indicated by the fact that he 
called this group Diba^ al-KuFan (see Itkan, 
i. 7 t; uf. the article Dlbadq, in Lane, s.v.); Ubaiy 
on the other hand paid no attention to the small 
series but arranged all the suras according to their 
length, although in a very inexact fashion. We see 
then that there were links between the separate 
scattered suras and the suhuf, small collections 
probably of a purely private character. This gives 
us definite evidence that the collection in its pre- 
sent form cannot go back to the Prophet himself. 

10. On the other hand, it is a veiy difficult 
question whether the siiras which Zaid found 
were given the form in which we know them by 
the Prophet himself or whether other hands in- 
tervened. That the oldest, quite short, revelations 
are original units is generally recognised. This is 
also true of several longer ones, especially xii. 
which forms a connected story or of Sura Iv. with 
its refrains. Noldeke moreover rightly utters a 
warning against assuming that whenever the thread 
of continuity appears to break, we have the work 
of a later hand, as abruptness and lack of co- 
ordination is really characteristic of Muhammad’s 
style. There are also certainly small pieces of 
later periods which the Prophet himself may have 
inserted for some reason in older pieces. In other 
cases, however, we have the impression that various 
accidents, which we can no longer know of, may 
have played their part in the shaping of the 
Suras, among them perhaps the circumstance that 
several short discourses might have been written 
on the same piece of material, which would simply 
explain, for example, the transitions from xevi. 5 
to v. 6, or from Ixxiv. 10 to v. 11. The most 
difficult thing is undoubtedly to suppose that 
Muhammad himself composed the unusually long 
second Sura in which we find in the middle of 
speeches of the second year A. H., without any 
explanation, pieces from the Meccan period (v. 
19 — 37, 158 — 166) and also of the later Medina 
period. That the beginnings of the Suras (with 
perhaps the exception of xlviii., Ixxi., xcvii., cviii. 
which begin with innd') regularly coincide with 
the actual beginnings of the revelations is proved 
by the introductory conjurations or formulae like 
“These are the dyat of the Book” or “This is 
the Book”, or “See, a Sura, which we have sent 
down, etc.”. But the next question is whether such 
exordiums refer to the whole Sura or only to 
what immediately follows, to which the rest may 
have been later joined; cf. e. g. the introduction 
xix. I, which only fits the story of Zakarlya^ and 
Maria while, on the other hand, the formula v. 

16 is adopted in v. 42, 52, 55 and 57. In brief 
we are here unfortunately usually confronted with 
questions which cannot be answered with certainty, 
however important the correct answer would be 
for an understanding of the Kur’an. 

II. With the reign of ‘Othman we enter upon 
more solid ground. According to a statement of 
Ibn al-Athir (ed. Tornberg, iii. 86) the four 
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recensions mentioned above found acceptance, each 
in a particular region: Ubaiy's in Damascus, Mik- 
dad’s in Hims, Ibn Mas'ud’s in Kufa and al- 
Ash'ari’s in Basra; support is given to this statement 
by the fact that the two last named held offices 
in the provinces mentioned. That the existence of 
several divergent versions would produce uncer- 
tainty is easily understood. We are told in a 
widely disseminated tradition that the general 
Hudhaifa thought that the quarrels among his 
followers about the correct form of the sacred 
book, while on a campaign in Armenia and Adhar- 
baidjan, were dangerous and asked the Caliph 
'■Othman to try to abolish this unfortunate state 
of affairs, so that believers might not quarrel like 
Jews and Christians over their scriptures. The 
Caliph recognised the justice of the request and 
asked Hafsa to let him have the suhuf for a 
time so that copies might be made of them 
{nasalAuha fi 'l-masahif). IJafsa agreed and the 
Caliph entrusted the task to a commission consisting 
of Zaid, already mentioned, 'Abd Allah b. Zubair 
[q. v.], SaTd b. al-^As (Ibn Sa‘d, v. 19 — 24) and 
'Abd al-Rahman b. al-llarith (iVuV/., v. i *</(/.). 
Other individuals are also named but the usual 
tradition appears the most reliable and in any 
case it may be considered practically certain that 
Zaid, on account of his previous services, shared 
in the work. From the attitude which ^.-\bd Allah 
and his father al-Zubair soon afterwards took up 
towards the Caliph, one might perhaps suppose 
that the members were chosen, not .so much by 
the Caliph in person, as by a wider circle. Besides 
it is not easy to see clearly what their work 
really was. If they had only to make copies of a 
standard text, reliable scribes would have sufficed 
so that the men named would at most exercise 
some soit of supervision over the work. According 
to the tradition, they were to retain the Kuraishi 
dialect in cases of doubt, but this probably only 
reflects a later notion of the dialect of the Kur'an. 
Further they could not have made clear fine 
distinctions of pronunciation with the imperfect 
Arabic alphabet. At any rate the most iinpoitant 
point is that the version of 'Othman was based 
on the siihuf or as just explained on Zaid’s 
edition of them, so that we can in this way gain 
some idea of the contents and form of this basic 
manuscript. We are next told that of the copies 
then made, one was kept in Mecca, while three 
were sent as standard texts to Kufa, Basra and 
Damascus, that is practically to the regions in 
which the four differing versions above mentioned 
were current. Mecca however is added and other 
authorities give a large number (cf. Noldeke- 
Schwally, ii. 1 12 ry.). The authorised edition was 
readily accepted everywhere; the people of Kufa 
alone are said to have refused to give up their 
Ibn Mas'iid. Against the accuracy of the whole 
story, it might perhaps be urged that a knowledge 
of the Kur’an and interest in its correct form 
must really have been much too slight among 
Muslim soldiers in this period of the great wars 
of conquest to give rise to dissensions in the 
array. But on the other hand, it may be recalled 
that in the fighting which soon afterwards broke 
oat between ‘All and Mu‘awiya, there is mention 
of Kur^n-readers (kurrif), not only among ‘All’s 
troops but also among the Syrians (al-Dlnawari, 
ed. Guirgass, p. 175, 204; cf. the article siffIn); ; 
the very fact that there were different versions of i 


the Kur’an in Syria and in al-‘Irak must have 
given rise to comparisons and disputes. Whether 
the Caliph, as we are told in the different traditions, 
had the extant differing versions burned, torn up 
or obliterated, has been doubted by Schwally and 
not without reason, especially as such steps would 
have been quite ineffectual against the Kur’an- 
reciters who carried the sacred texts in their 
memories. In any case the alleged destruction can- 
not have been completely carried out, for according 
to al-Mutarrizf (in Lane, s. v.), Sulaiman al-A‘mash 
could recite the whole of the Kur’an (cf. khatmJ 
according to both ‘Othman’s and Ibn Mas‘ud’s 
versions and the author of the Fihrist even asserts 
that he had seen a two hundred year old copy 
of the Kur’an according to Ibn Mas'ud (cf. the 
obscure statements in Noldeke, Gesch. d. Qorans, 
is‘ ed., p. 276 sq.'). Even without any such drastic 
measures, the new version must have gradually 
driven out the variants because of its official 
authority and the general desire for uniformity. 
It was in this way that there came into being 
the authorised Kur’an, which has remained generally 
authoritative to the present day and in spite of 
all vicissitudes has formed, with the Sunna, the 
solid foundation for Muslim life and thought. It 
differed from Ubaiy’s Kur’an by the omission of 
the two suras only found in his version, while it 
was a little larger than Ibn Mas'ud’s Kur’an, 
which omitted Sura cxiii. and cxiv. and probably 
also Sura i. (see Noldeke-Schwally, ii. 39 sqq.). 
While its order generally, with the already men- 
tioned exceptions was based on the principle of 
decreasing length, the first sura, the celebrated 
fatiha^ stands outside of this arrangement, apparently 
because it was intended to serve as an introductory 
benediction and prayer. It is specially noteworthy 
because of its lack of any distinctively Muslim 
thought and the presence of Jewish and Christian 
terminology. Sura cxiii. and cxiv. are not the 
. shortest and are thus not in their proper place, 
but it is hardly necessary to lay much stress on 
this point. Although they are made into utterances 
of Allah by the prefixed kul, these formulae for 
protection against evil powers (cf. xvi. 100; xli. 36) 
are very different in character from the rest of 
the Kur’an. In these circumstances the omission 
of the three suras in Ibn Mas’ud becomes signi- 
ficant and the question arises whether they do 
not represent a secondary arrangement of the suras 
about the origin of which nothing definite can be 
said, whether the work of the Prophet himself 
or others. 

12. This leads to a further and very important 
question, whether a 1 1 the revelations in the 
authorised Kur’an come from Muhammad 
himself or whether foreign matter has been 
added or passages forged for propagandist pur- 
poses. As a matter of fact, there has been no 
lack of such assertions, in the Muslim world and 
by modern scholars. The arguments brought for- 
ward on this point, within Islam, are however of 
no real importance as they are based on purely 
dogmatic premisses. For example, some of the 
puritanically-minded Kharidjis are said to have 
rejected Sura xii. as a love-story unworthy of the 
Kur’an (al-^ahrastanl, Kitab al-Milal vm'l-Nihal, 
ed. Cureton, p. 95 ry.). But it so undeniably 
bears the stamp of the Prophet’s style that the 
forger must have had an astonishing power of 
imitation: forgery is all the more improbable as 
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the Sura was found in Ibn Mas'^ud and in Ubaiy 
and must therefore have been very old. The fact, 

that some reject as false passages those in which 

Muhammad curses his opponents is due to the more 
refined religious ideas of the Mu'tazila and per- 
haps to Christian influence. But in general it is 
the Shi'is who have pronounced against the in- 
tegrity of the ‘■Qthmanic Kurban. This however 
was only a result of the fact that they missed 
very much in it pronouncements on the prominent 
position of 'All and his family and their claims 
to sovereignty and to the coming forth of the 
hidden Imam at the end of the world; and they 

roundly insisted that all this had been mo.st ma- 

liciously suppressed by the godless ‘^Othman. In 
support of this assertion, they very cleverly point 
to the undeniable lack of coherence in several 
suras, but the situation is not improved by filling 
the gaps with references to 'Alt. But not only 
are odd verses said to have been suppressed but 
whole suras, which glorified 'All, only two of 
which have been published, the suras al-Nurain 
and al-Wtilaya (see Noldeke-Schwally, ii. I02ry. ; 
Goldziher, Die Richtungen der islamischen Ko)an- 
auslegung, p. 271). As there is no agreement 
among the Shi'is themselves regarding the genuine 
form of the book of revelations, the attempts 
made by them to produce the complete text have 
regularly failed, and they have therefore retired 
to the safe position, that the authentic form is 
secretly transmitted by each imam to his successor, 
to be communicated with the true exposition to 
the believers ultimately on the coming forth of 
the hidden imam. Till then, faute de mieux, they j 
use the 'Othmanic Kur'an and make shift with an j 
exegesis which enables new interpolations to be 
made unrestrictedly, and arbitrary alterations in 
the text, which however they refrain from in all 
passages used liturgically. 

Several modern scholars have endeavoured in a 
different fashion to prove the occurrence of pass- 
ages in the Kur’5n which are not genuine. Thus 
de Sacy {Journ. des Savants, 1832, p. 535) sug- 
gested that 'Omar’s doubt about the death of 
Muhammad woirld have been impossible if the 
verse quoted against it (hi. 138) by Abu Bakr 
were genuine, so that it must have originated with 
Abu Bakr. G. Weil agrees but, as a logical result, 
he rejects a series of verses of similar content 
(hi. 182; xxi. 35 sq.-, xxix. 57; xxxix. 31 sq.). 
But it is just this increase in the number of pass- 
ages attacked (which even yet is not sufficient, 
cf. e. g. vi. 163 and notably xxxiii. 53) which 
makes criticism unreliable and what is to be 
deleted is in perfect keeping with what Muham- 
mad says out of his purely human nature. The 
question is usually attacked from the wrong side, 
for the fault is not in the Kur’an but in the 
tendencious tradition, which in reality is attacking 
the belief that crops up in a disappearance off 
and return of the Prophet ; cf. especially the an- 
titheses between the worship of Allah and of 
Muhammad. Weil’s doubt regarding xvii. I and 
*lvi. 14 is no better founded, nor are H. Hirsch- 
feld’s objections to v. 73, 101 ; Ixi. 6 and all 
passages in which the name of Muhammad occurs. 
When Weil in particular asserted that 'Othman 
falsified the Kur’an by all sorts of omissions, this 
is refuted, like the Shl'a charges before mentioned, 
by the simple fact that nowhere in the oldest 
records is there any hint of such a thing although 
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his opponents collected a long list of charges 
against him. 

^ 13. Another question is raised by the additional 
suras in Ubaiy’s recension, which, according to 
Itkan, i. 82, aie also found in Abu Musa's version 
and in the Kur’an of Ibn 'Abbas ; do we really 
have in the authorised Kur’an all the revelations 
in existence at the death of Muhammad ? Al- 
though by the completion of the collection, the 
utterances that came from the heavenly book 
and Muhammad’s own words were rigidly limited 
there are references in the traditions to several 
utteiances which really belonged to the Kur’an 
but were not included for vaiious reasons, in- 
cluding some that are said to have been in the 
Kur’ans of Ubaiy and Abu Musa; cf. Noldeke- 
Schwally, i. 234 — 261; ii. 44 jy. and thereon al- 
Tabari, ed. de Goeje, i. 1627, ,0, and the glossary 
under //'. We need not reject this statement off- 
hand. It would really not be surprising if the 
difference between the two kinds of pronounce- 
ments was at first not rigid, especially in so far 
as they were only preserved by memory. But 
nowhere is the genuineness of the revelations said 
not to have been accepted conclusively proved; 
of some the falsity is much more probable and 
it must be further remembered that they would 
not contribute any real addition to the Kur’an. 
The best known is the so-called “verse of the 
stoning” {ayat al-radjni) according to which in- 
continence in women not virgins can be punished 
by stoning. As regards matter it might well be- 
long to Sura xxiv. ; but it is in direct contradiction 
to Its second verse and on the other hand it 
cannot be included among those abrogated, as, 
according to the traditions, 'Omar punished this 
crime in this drastic fashion. It seems therefore 
to be a secondary verse intended to authorise 
the more severe punishment. 

If a critical examination of the Kur’an on these 
lines leads to a satisfactory result, it must not be 
taken to mean that the canonical Kur’an gives 
an absolutely true and faultless reproduction of 
the utterances of the Prophet. On the contrary it 
undoubtedly contains not a few explanatory ad- 
ditions (cf. e. g. the probably secondary kabir, 
ii. 216) and harmless interpolations (cf. e. g. 
A. Fi.scher in the Noldeke-Festschrifi, 1906, p. 
33 sqq. whose arguments however are hardly 
cogent). Transferences of sentences may also have 
taken place, cf. the striking example quoted by 
Goldziher, xxiv. 6oa, which breaks up the context. 
But this is something quite different from a de- 
liberate and tendencious falsification of the reve- 
lations, against which protests would certainly 
have been raised at once. 

14. The Suras were originally separated from 
one another by the basmala (“in the name of 
God, the Merciful, the Compassionate”) placed 
at the beginning of each (see vol. i., p. 672). It 
is only lacking in Sura ix., probably because 
Sura viii. was originally joined to it. In the text 
itself, the formula is found in xxvii. 30 at the 
head of a letter from Solomon to the queen of 
Saba’, a proof that the Prophet regarded it as a 
regular form of introduction. In keeping with this, 
is the fact that it often occurs in his despatches 
(Ibn Sa'd, li/i. 23—37 passim) and according to 
Ibn Hisham, ed. Wustenfeld, i. 341, at the be- 
ginning of the ordinance of the community. But 
he also used the older formula: “in Thy name”, 
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Allahumma (Ibn Sa'd, ll/i. 19,14; cf. Ibn Hisham, I 
p. 747 on the treaty of Hudaibiya). It therefore | 
doubtless opened the suras which the Prophet 
himself had caused to be written down and was 
then placed at the beginning of all the sriras. 
The order of the suras in 'Othman’s Kurban was 
probably already the present one. That there were 
variations however is evident from the story of 
the revolution against ‘Othman (al-Tabari, ed. de 
Goeje, i. 2963) in which we find the tenth Sura 
quoted as the seventh, which agreed with the 
order in Ibn Mas'ud and Ubaiy. According to the 
Itkan, i. 79, Ibn 'Abbas also described the tenth 
Siira as the last of the seven “long ones”, but 
this perhaps refers not to its position in the Kur’an 
but in relation to the actual long suras. In any 
case al-Tabail in Tafsir (see Z.D.M.G., xxxv. 
598) quotes a tradition going back to the Prophet 
himself, according to which the Kur’an was di- 
vided as follows: the seven longest siiras, iii. — vii. 
and X., the mt'una (siiras of about too verses), 
the viatlmnl and al-mufassal, the short suras which 
begin with xlix. The name al-ma/hanl apparently 
goes back to the very variously explained “seven 
mathanl" of xv. 87 in which Geiger and Noldeke 
see the Aramaic matmta, Hebrew mishna. 

15. Immediately following the hasmala we have 
in 29 suras the mysterious letters already 
mentioned {al-fawatUi) which have challenged the 
ingenuity of Muslim and modern European scholars 
alike. The suras in which they occur belong with 
the exception of suras ii. and iii. to the later 
Meccan period. There are 14 letters in all that 
occur, sometimes .singly, sometimes from 2 to 5 
together; some occur only once, others are re- 
peated, before two, five or six suras. All recollec- 
tion of their real significance had been lost as the 
great variety of explanations proffered shows (see 
Itkan^ ii. 10 sqq . ; Z. D. M. G., xxxv. 603 sqq^. 
Some Muslims see in them simply letters of the 
alphabet, intended to call the Prophet's attention 
to the approach of a revelation, while others tried 
to explain them from the old numerical value of 
the letters (cf. vol. i., p. 68 ry.); or they were 
read w'ith the names of the letters ya, sin, ka, 
etc., and all kinds of mystical names were found. 
The most popular explanation was that they were 
abbreviations which had to be expanded, thus for 
example khy'^s would stand for kartm, hadi, ha- 
khn, ’’alim and sadik. But this offered such a 
wealth of possibilities that the attempts to solve 
the problem degenerated into a kind of game, 
which became all the more varied when some 
proposed to place the letters from different sQras 
together and read for example : ’/r, hm and n as 
al-Rahman. It is no wonder then that in the end 
some, like al-Suyuti saw in the letters a mystery, 
the solution of which Allah kept a secret to 
himself. Modern scholars have in part repeated 
these old suggestions. Noldeke, abandoning his 
earlier view, suggested that the Prophet attached 
no special significance to these letters, but only 
intended to give a mystic reference to the heavenly 
original text. But in this case they should have 
been found before all the revelations and not 
only before a smaller part of them. The most 
popular theory more recently has been that of 
abbreviation, but this has developed into the same 
kind of guesswork as among the Muslims, and 
rarely convinces anyone except the ingenious in- 
ventor. Quite recently H. Bauer in the essay al- 


ready mentioned has .sought a safer basis for 
interpretation, starting from the fact that some 
suras take their name from the introductory letters, 
viz. XX., xxxvi., xxxviii., 1 ., xlii. and Ixviii., the 
two latter however with variants. Now as the 
names of the suras are catchwords taken from 
the suras concerned (see below), he supposes that 
these letters are something similar. But this con- 
clusion is by no means certain and his ingenious 
attempts to find the passages concerned in the 
suras are, as a rule, not very convincing and it 
should be remembered also that he cannot apply 
\ this explanation to the letters that occur before 
j several suias, but has to be content with seeking 
i an internal or external relation between these 
suras and the letters. The same may be said 
against Gossen’s attempt in Der Islam, xiii. 
191 sqq, H. Hirschfeld revived Noldeke’s earlier 
I explanation that the letters were originally marks 
I put on by the owners of some of the manuscript 
I copies made by Zaid to show they were their 
own property, except that he regards the group 
I of letters not as single names (e. g. tjq for Talha) 

! but names of several owners (e. g. th for Talha 
I and Abu Huraira). In comparison with earlier 
I suggestions, this strikes one as very moderate and 
j unfanciful. Nor is it refuted by Noldeke’s argu- 
j raent that such abbreviations are not to be ex- 
! pected in the beginnings of written Arabic literature; 

I for it is not at all improbable that the people of 
1 Mecca with their highly developed trade may have 
I marked, e. g. in the annual trading-caravans the 
j goods of individual citizens taking part in them 
I in some such way, and that this custom was 
! adopted in another branch of life, where it was 
necessary to guarantee the genuineness of a docu- 
ment or some such thing. It might also be possible 
that there was an imitation of the Jewish practice, 
cf. the article “Abbreviations” in the yewish 
Encyclopaedia. In any case this hypothesis would 
agree very well with the above discussed connection 
of the letters with small private collections of 
copies of the revelations. But even this view does 
not lead to any final result, as the expansion of 
the letters to names offers so many possibilities. 

16. Among the secondary elements in the Kur’an 
are the names of the Suras. These are catchwords 
which refer either to the beginning of the suras 
(e.g. Ixxiii. — cxi.) or to some subject dealt with in 
them (e.g. “The Cow” in ii. 6 'q,sqq.', “The House 
of "Imran” in iii. 30; “Hud” in xi. 52 etc.). That 
they were generally known in the first half of the 
eighth century is certain, as some of them are 
mentioned by John of Damascus (in Migne, Patrol. 
Graeca, xciv. 769, 772); viz: “the Cow” (Sura ii.), 
“the Women” (Sura iv.), “the Table” (Sura v.) 
and in addition a name no longer found, “the 
Camel”, which might refer to vii. 71 — 75, xi. 67 sq. 
or xxvi. 155 sqq. This however does not prove 
that they were already adopted in the manuscripts 
at this time; and that they do not all come from 
Muhammad himself, as John says, is evident from 
their varying (Sura ix. for example is also called 
al-Tawba-. cf. Ilkdn, i. 66 sq. and the above notes 
on Sura xlii. and Ixviii.). Besides, they originally 
ran “the sura in which the cow is mentioned 
etc. and appeared in the manuscripts not as 
super but as subscriptions (Noldeke, Geschichte des 
Qorans, p. 320). The two non-canonical suras of 
Ubaiy had similar names, Surat al-Kidl and 
Siirat al-Hafd. 
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The suras were divided into “verses”, which 
were called ayat, following the linguistic practice 
of the Kurban already mentioned. They are generally 
arranged according to the rhymes, but as the 
divisions were originally not marked in the 
manuscripts, there is a difference of opinion about 
their divisions and numbering (see Ilkan, i. 83 
sq.\ Noldeke, Gesch. d. Qordns, p. 300). 

17. Although the 'Othmanic Kurban prevailed 
over its rivals, it did not provide for the Muslim 
world a real texttis receptus^ and yet one would 
think that, if ever one were necessary, it would 
be for such a book as the Kur’an, as .■\llah speaks 
in it everywhere. Even ‘Othman himself, according 
to one story (al-Tabari, Tafstr, iv. 24), did not 
adhere to the text authorised by him, but read 
Sura iii. 100 with an addition not now found in 
it; and if this is correct, it is no wonder that 
others took still greater libeities. Various circum- 
stances contributed to the continual variations in 
the form of the text. First there was the careless- 
ness of the few trained copyists; even the copies 
of the Medina standard codex {al-Imdm') sent to 
the provinces are said not always to have been 
identical with it, and lists are given of Medina, 
Damascus, Basra and Kufa readings, to which a 
few from Mecca are added. These refer however 
only to minor points, which are of interest for the 
history of the language and orthography, but not 
for the matter. The cause of variation in the text 
was of greater importance, namely, the different 
readings which the Kurra^ retained in their 
memories and would not always abandon, even 
when they had a written Kurban before them. 
These are primarily readings which were found 
in the rival versions and had thus gained currency. 
Finally there was a third factor, the deficienc- 
ies of the Arabic script. It lacked not only 
signs for the short and to some extent for the 
long vowels, the pronunciation of which was left 
to the reader (which meant, for example, also 
the choice between active and passive) and for 
double consonants, but different consonantal sounds 
were expressed by one character, e. g. d and dh, 
h and M, etc., and in the degenerate Arabic script, 
very different letters had come to assume the same 
form, so that for example r and z, i, t and th 
and at the beginning or in the middle of a word 
n and y also were indistinguishable. In any case 
the sense was little affected by such however 
possibilities, e. g. xxxii. g, where it was a matter 
of indifference whether one read salilna or dalilna^ 
but in other cases a different pronunciation was 
a matter of moment, e. g., v. 8, where the alteration 
of a case-ending modifies the rule about ablution 
before prayer. Such possibilities afforded a means 
by which perplexed spirits could get rid of various 
passages that offended them, e. g. xii. 10 where 
in place of the troublesome kadhabu, kudhibu or 
kudhdhibu could be read. In this way there arose 
a perplexing confusion of readings and in place 
of the striving for uniformity that one would have 
expected, people became accustomed to unlimited 
liberty in these matters, so that they did not 
hesitate to substitute for particular words, their 
synonyms or to insert short explanatory additions. 
This freedom was all the more unbridled in its 
development, as the Umaiyad caliphs had little 
feeling on such questions and preferred to take 
care that passions were not aroused by state inter- 
ference in such matters. 

The Encyclopaedia of Islam, II. 


18. Gradually however, the situation came to 
arouse misgivings. As by this time the state 
of affairs just described had developed to such an 
extent that the preparation of a canonical text 
was not to be thought of, and there was, besides, 
no authority who could enforce the adoption of 
one, the endeavour was made to eliminate the 
worst defects by more general principles. Not 
every variant was allow'ed, but only those which 
were based on recognised authorities, preferably 
such men as had received their reading from the 
successors of the companions of the Prophet. At 
the same time the overwhelming mass of small 
details led the art of reading the Kur’an, hitherto 
transmitted orally, to be replaced by critical 
writings. The first book of this kind is said to 
have been written by a Jewish convert to Islam 
Harun b. Musa (d. c. 800 A.D.). Of later works 
dealing with variant readings, special mention 
may be made of that of Aim “^Ubaid al-Kasim 
(d. 837 A. D. ; Brockelmann, Gesch. d. arab. Lite., 
i. 106, 189) and of the celebrated Tabari's al- 
Didmf. The measures taken were however too 
indefinite to be really effective and the attempt 
was therefore made to limit the number of autho- 
rities, for example by emphasising the importance 
of ten recognised teachers. The number seven 
however was especially popular in this connection 
and support was found in it in an alleged saying 
of the Prophet regarding the seven ahruf in 
which the Kurban is revealed and which all 
possess divine authority. Athough “seven” in 
this tradition is probably only a round number 
meaning “several” and it was quite uncertain 
what the word ahruf really meant, the number 
was taken literally and ahruf was given the un- 
authorised meaning of variant readings. The complete 
historical inaccuracy of this assertion was sharply 
criticised by several scholars, but it found wide 
acceptance, especially after Abu Bakr b. Mudjahid 
(d. 936 A. D.) had chosen seven from among well 
known teachers and declared them authoritative 
Kur’an-readers, and with each of them two men 
were associated as transmitters {ruwat). The seven 
were Nafi‘, Ibn Katljlr [q. v.], AJiu 'Amr al-'Ala’, 
[q. V.], Ibn ^Amir, Abu Bakr ‘Asim, Hamza and 
the famous philologist al-KisaT. The selection was 
quite an arbitrary one, but the method used else- 
where by Muslims, e. g. in the four madhahib, of 
declaring several rivals authoritative and equally 
trustworthy bad decided practical advantages as 
it averted endless and passionate disputes. There 
was of course no lack of protest by prominent 
scholars who rightly objected to the unjustifiable 
exclusion of other equally authoritative teachers. 
In the xitfi century A. D. however, the exclusive 
authority of the seven canonical teachers began 
to prevail and their readings were specially dealt 
with by several authors, among them Abu '.Amr 
'^Othman al-Danl (d. 1053 A. D.) whose Kitab al- 
Tafs'ir displaced Ibn Mudjahid's work, in Abu 
’ 1 -Kasim Kasim al-Shatibi's (d. 1194 A. D.) versi- 
fication. But a number - of scholars with critical 
ability did not hesitate to take into consideration 
readings of other readers not included among the 
celebrated ten, especially those ofVa'kubal-Hadraml. 
What degree of liberty in selecting readings was 
claimed by the abler critics is seen from the rule laid 
down by Muhammad al-Djazari (d. I429; cf. Brockel- 
mann, ii. 201) who is followed by al-Suyuti {Ilkdn, 
i. 94), “every reading which is in consonance 
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with the Arabic language — although only in some 
respect — and with the 'Othmanic manuscripts of 
the Kur’an — although only as a possibility — 
and whose chain of tradition is faultless, is con- 
sidered a correct reading and must not be rejected 
but belongs to the seven ahruf^ in which the 
Kur’an is revealed, whether it comes from the 
seven or the ten or from other recognised Imams; 
but if it does not fulfil one of these three con- 
ditions it is to be branded as weak, arbitrary or 
false, whether it comes from the seven or from 
any one who is older than they”. But this free- 
dom was only exercised in learned works; in all 
public readings before the people the readings of 
the seven canonical readers were observed. At the 
present day only two methods of reading are in 
general use, that of Hafs, rawl of '^Asim and in 
Africa, except Egypt, that of Nafi'. This is the 
extent to which Muslim textual criticism has pre- 
vailed. A proper critical edition of the Kurban 
making use of all available material is a task 
which still awaits modern scholarship. 

19. This work on the text was considerably 
facilitated by the introduction of different means 
of restricting the ambiguity of the old script. Dia- 
critical points were introduced to distinguish 
letters of the same form, marks indicating the 
pronunciation of-the vowels, nunation, the feminine 
ending -at, the consonantal pronuncation of alif, 
and the sign for the doubling of a consonant. As 
is usual in such cases, all recollection of the period 
of their introduction had been lost among the 
Arabs. It is certain that they are based on an 
imitation of the Syrian practice and recent finds 
of coins, inscriptions and particularly of papyri 
have thrown some light on the question. These 
show that at the beginning of the viii'h centuiy 
the diacritical points were in use, at any rate to some 
extent; but they were certainly older and had 
perhaps been already introduced in the pre-Muham- 
madan period. The vowel signs were originally 
dots in varying positions and were only replaced 
after the middle of the viiiih century by the signs 
now in use, modelled on the semivowels, =, w 
and V (for further details see i., p, 384; Noldeke, 
Gisch. d. Qorans, p. 305 sqq.). In some the use 
of these signs in the manuscripts of the KuTan 
aroused misgivings. According to the Itkdn, ii. 
202, the Medinese Malik b. Anas (d. 795 a. d.), 
for example, only permitted their use in copies 
intended for students and did not permit them 
m the large manuscripts used in public worship. 
Others, on the other hand, permitted their use 
without hesitation, as the signs from their form 
could not be regarded as a component part of 
the sacred book, do make the distinction clear, 
the vowel signs were originally distinguished by 
another colour, while the diacritical points were 
written in black as parts of the letters. On the 
mco^oration of the names of suras into the 
Kur an, see above ; on the different marks for 
separating the verses, especially for every c and 
10 verses, see Noldeke, Gesch. d. Qordns, p. 
324; see tHd. on the sadjda, the mark for 
the passages in the text where one should pro- 
strate oneself. 

20. In editing the Kur'an, no attention at all 
was, as we have seen, paid to chronological order, 
a result of the composite character of many suras, 
which also made an arrangement according to 
their contents impossible. Instead, the suras were 


arranged, although only approximately, according 
to their length, which however only led to the 
inconvenient result that the very earliest suras, 
being the shortest, were put at the end. But as 
chronological arrangement is of fun- 
damental importance for the understanding of the 
text, the commentators were faced with a task, the 
necessity of which had already been recognised by 
the Muslims. The main thing was to establish 
whether the suras arose in the Mecca or Medina 
period, or whether they were composed of pieces 
from both periods. This problem has on the whole 
been solved, although views differed on many 
points of detail (cf. I than, i. 15 sqq.y In practice 
this question can be satisfactorily answered in 
most cases, if a series of criteria are used, some 
of which may be outlined here. 

When Muhammad disputes with his countrymen 
about the resurrection of the dead or the oneness 
of God, when he refutes the assertion that he is 
a magician, a poet or one possessed, when he 
fights against the custom of burying newly bora 
girls alive, we know that we are in Mecca. The 
difficulties only begin, when we try to arrange 
the separate pieces of this group in their chron- 
olo^cal order, for there is an entire lack of 
distinct references to definite events; and even if 
there were any, it would help very little as the 
chronological statements in the old traditions of 
Muhammad’s life in the Meccan period are quite 
unreliable. A rare exception is formed by Sura xxx. 
with the mention of the defeat of the Byzantines 
by the Persians, probably in the year 614 A. D. 
More uncertain, although not improbable is the 
connecting of Sura liii. with the emigration of some 
of the Prophet’s followers to Abyssinia. There is 
the further difficulty that Muhammad, not unin- 
tentionally, delivered his orations in a kind of 
chiaroscuro and it is exceedingly rarely that per- 
sonal names are mentioned (cxi. I ; xxx. 37). The 
traditions however are everywhere able to tell us 
exactly who the anonymous individual.^ that appear 
in the Kui’an were, but these identifications are 
certainly due to horror of a vacuum and are often 
definitely wrong. We have therefore to rely es- 
sentially on internal criteria. G. Weil laid the 
foundations for a classification of the Meccan Suras 
by dividing them into three classes. He was fol- 
lowed by Noldeke, who in turn is followed by 
H. Grimme, although with certain variations in the 
Order which are not of great importance, and 
show that generally accepted results are not to be 
obtained in this field. The most certainly recog- 
nisable is the first group, a series of short addresses 
full of excited passion, glowing imagination and 
no little poetic power. These are such distinct 
features that it is certainly a mistake when Lam- 
mens, Fatima, p. 64, wants to transfer Suras xciii. 
and xciv. to the latest Medina period. Characteristic 
of the group are also the already mentioned con- 
juration formulae ; and the peculiar phrase occurring 
thirteen times md adrdka, “thou surely knowest 
not”; md yudrika, xlii. 16, Ixxx. 3, also belongs 
here, in which case xxxiii. 63 is perhaps a verse 
that has been separated from its context. Lastly 
Snouck Hurgronje, De Gids, 1886, ii. 259 sq.', 
iii. 109 called attention to the very important 
point that Muhammad did not from the very first 
proclaim strict monotheism as the principal thing 
but the approach of the Last Judgment, from 
which he was to save his countrymen. The assertion 
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that there is no god but Allah appears sporadically 
from Ixxiii. 9 onwards; and it must certainly have 
taken some time before there was a definite breach 
with the idolaters (Stiia cix.) and before he met 
them with the declaration of the oneness of God 
(Sura cxii.). It is not till the second group that 
everything centres round monotheism and for this 
reason the polemical passages lii. 25 sqq. and 
liii. 19 sqq. directed against the daughters of 
Allah are probably a little later than the adjacent 
verses. Starting with the assumption that the 
Kur’an gives a complete picture of Muhammad’s 
preaching, the Muslims have discussed the question 
which Sura is the oldest, probably containing his 
call to be a Prophet (see above). The majority 
decided for Sura xevi. I — 5 (see Itkan, i. 29) and 
many modem critics have followed them in this. 
Properly understood, the passage really does fit 
this view very well; but it is not absolutely cer- 
tain and, as already mentioned, we must deal 
with the possibility that it is just of the earliest 
revelations that much may have been lost before 
people began to learn them by heart or record 
them in writing. 

Of the next two classes, the third is probably 
the easiest to define. It is the weakest part of 
the Kur’an, in which Muhammad’s imagination 
apparently became exhausted, and he was content 
with tiresome repetitions of his earlier ideas and 
especially with the tales of the prophets. The 
form becomes discursive, and more prosaic, in 
which this group resembles the following ones. The 
passages belonging to it show clearly that Muham- 
mad would have become intellectually bankrupt 
if the migration to Medina had not aroused him 
to a new effort. The transition to this group is 
formed by the second. The opening enthusiasm 
gives place to calm and the Prophet’s aim is to 
influence his hearers by proofs, which to tell the 
truth are often not very convincing, such as 
descriptions of phenomena of nature and in the 
life of man, in which occasionally we have a 
flash of the old poetic fire. Considerable space is 
occupied by the stoiies of the experiences of 
earlier prophets, which were intended to warn his 
enemies and to encourage himself, because he 
constructed them with great daring on the model 
of his own experiences. The introductory conjuration 
formulae become rarer and rarer and completely 
disappear in the third group. To the second group 
belongs the remarkable episode in which Muham- 
mad is fond of using for Allah the name al-Rahman, 
unknown to the Meccans. In the Suras of the 
first group it is found once only, in Sura Iv. I, 
rarely in the third and nowhere in the Medina 
sections. 

Instead of this simple grouping, which excel- 
lently characterises the Meccan suras, H. Hirschfeld 
has proposed another, quite artificial, system, in 
which the suras following xevi. I — 5 ; arranged 
under the following heads: declamatory, narrative, 
descriptive and legislative. The result is not so 
very different from Noldeke’s, but the system is 
mechanical and often arbitrary in its application, 
e. g. when xciii. 9 sqq., where the change of rhyme 
alone proves nothing, is cut off and added to the 
legislative series. 

21. In the revelations of the Medina period, 
the question is much easier to settle. Everywhere 
that we find Muhammad attacking the Jews or the 
muriafikun [q. v.], that he summons to the holy 
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war (“on the path of Allah”) or where he lays 
down criminal or civil legislation, we are in Medina, 
whether we are dealing with whole suras or small 
sections or single verses, e. g. vi. 147 sqq. ; xxix. 
I — 10; Ixxiii. 31 — 34a. The references to events 
known to us from the Sh-a in the Medina period, 
the battles in Muhammad’s wars, his discourses 
etc., afford us a particularly safe means of ar- 
ranging the suras chronologically. There are also 
all kinds of details in which an investigation of 
the pertinent passages reveals at least their relative 
order, e. g. his opinions on wine and his varying 
utterances on the attitude to other religions and 
on the holy war. Such details are very suitable 
for the subjects of special studies and very often 
yield very important results. Snouck Hurgronje 
has clearly revealed one point of fundamental 
importance in Het Mekkaansche Feest, p. 33 sqq. 
In the Meccan suras it is often said that no 
prophetic admonisher had been sent to the Arabs 
before Muhammad as to other peoples (xxxii. 2 ; 
xxxiv. 43; xxxvi. 5). Abraham occupies a promi- 
nent position among the prophets (xix. 42); he 
is however only a prophet like the others and 
has nothing to do with the Arabs. When he is 
called hanif [q. v.], this is in contrast to the 
polytheists, just as Muhammad himself is called a 
hanif-, and when there is a reference to the niillat 
Ibrahim (vi. 162; xvi. 124), it may also be under- 
stood of monotheism, cf. the words of Joseph in 
xii. 38. Abraham on the other hand gains quite 
another significance in Medina, after the definite 
breach with the Jews had been made. In direct 
contrast to the previous neglect of the Arabs, we are 
now told that Abraham lived in Mecca and founded 
the sanctuary of the Black Stone with his son 
Ishmael; ii. 1 19— 123; iii. 89—91, a legend 
(? invented by Arabian Jews?) which had never 
been heard of in Mecca (xxviii. 57; xxix. 67). 
When Abraham is now called a hantf the word 
is used not only in contrast to the polytheists 
but also to the Jews and Christians: iii. 60; iv. 
124; cf. ii. 129; and the miliat Ibrahim is now 
the original pure religion, which Muhammad wishes 
to introduce (ii. 124, 129; iii. 89; iv. 124), 
for Thora and Gospel were only sent down after 
Abraham (iii. 58) and the Jews and Christians 
corrupted the original religion (see above). This 
certainly shows that passages like xiv. 30 — 40; 
xxii. 27, 77 , could not have arisen in Mecca, but 
only later in Medina, which may perhaps also be 
true of vi. 162, and xvi. 124 above mentioned. 
Less certain is another criterion of criticism pointed 
out by the same Dutch scholar {De Gids, 1886, 
ii. 460). He sees in Muhammad’s polemics against 
the Christians a result of the breach with the 
Jews and therefore thinks that all passages in 
which they occur must be Medinese. In the great 
majority of cases this dating is certainly right, but 
there is at least one such passage which can 
only be Meccan. In one of the frequent verbal 
duels between the Prophet and his polytheistic 
countrymen xliii. 57 sqq. the latter endeavour to 
involve him in the difficulty that Jesus, whom he 
himself takes as a model, is actually worshipped 
as God by the Christians; and Muhammad sharply 
repudiates this view for “Jesus was and only 
professed to be a man”. Muhammad was however 
in the Meccan period always convinced of the 
full agreement of his teaching with that of the 
Jews and Christians; but we must remember that. 
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as already mentioned, the main thing with him 
at first was not monotheism but the proclamation 
of the imminent judgment, an idea which he 
certainly adopted from the Christians; what they 
thought about Christ was quite subordinate to 
this and it is also possible that the veiy Chiistians 
with whom he was in contact at this time had 
heretical views with regard to ecclesiastical Christ- 
ology. He would soon learn that theie were dif- 
ferences on various questions among the “peoples 
of a scripture” (xxiii. 55; xxvii. 48; xlii. 18) and 
as strict monotheism had become to him the 
central element in religion, he had at once to 
reject orthodox Christology as a degeneration of 
pure Christianity. Passages like xix. 35 — 41 may 
thus have already originated in Mecca. 

Just as the first revelation received by Muhammad 
was sought among the Meccan suras, so did the 
Muslims seek the last among the Medinese, es- 
pecially as this question was of some importance 
for possible abrogations. But the Muslim state- 
ments vary rather much; cf. likUn, i. 33 sq. Sura 
V. or ix. or cx. is given as the last sura; ii. 278 
resp. 281 or iv. 175 as the last verse, while others 
say V. 5 or ix. 29 sq. The last is connected with 
a tradition which says that Zaid in collecting 
the Kurban found these two verses last. Much 
more attractive is the view that v. 5 is the last, 
which is probably rightly connected with the fare- 
well pilgrimage (cf. the emphasised “to-day”); as 
regards contents, it would be very suitable as a 
final verse, although the meaning is not that 
Muhammad’s mission was completed but that 
Allah’s cause had been victorious. The claims of 
the other verses suggested rs the last verse are 
not capable of any further proof. 

22. For the Muhammadans, the Kur’an is not 
the sacred book in the usual sense but something 
of much greater significance. It is, as already men- 
tioned, the faithful reproduction of the 
original scriptures in heaven. This 
sounds rather strange, w'hen we remember that 
this heavenly book, according to the passages 
above ^ quoted, only became by Allah’s grace an 
“Arabic Kur an, intelligible to Muhammad and 
his people, as the scriptures of the Ahl al-Kitab 
were closed to them; but this distinction gradually 
disappeared for the religious consciousness. After 
the conception of eternity and the uncreatedness 
of the word of God had become known to Mus- 
lim theologians through the polemics of Christian 
theologians (cf. C. H. Becker, Zeitschr. /. Assyr., 
xxvi. 186 ^77.), it was applied by them to the 
copy in heaven and then finally by the strictly or- 
thodox school to the Arabic copies of the Kur’an and 
expressed, epigrammatically in the sentence, “What 
lies between the two covers, is the word of God”. 
The Muharilis and the more free-thinking theo- 
logians raised a protest, it is true, but after al- 
Asiart himself, in the last version of his dogmatics, 
had championed the view that the written or re- 
cited Kurban is identical in being and reality with 
the uncreated and eternal word of God, the victory 
was won by the orthodox school. 

Bibliography, (besides works mentioned 
in the text): G. Fliigel, Corani textus arabicus 
(1834; reprinted 1906); frequently printed in 
the Fast; G. FlUgel, Concordanliae Corani ara- 
btcae, 1869. 

Translations: G. Sale, The Koran brans- 
laua and frequently since); I. M. Rodwell, 
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The Koran (1S76, chronologically arranged); 
K. H. I’almcr, The Cur an in I'acred Books 
0/ the Blast, j88o; a chronologically arranged 

English translation by Muza Abu '1-Fadl, 1911- 

S. F. G. Wahl, Der Koran, 1S28; Der Koran 
transl. L. Ullmann (1862 and frequently re- 
printed); Henning, Der Koran (Reklam, N®. 
4206 — 4210); Der Koran ini Auszuge, transl. 
F'. Ruckert, 1888; Die Junfzig dltesten Suren 
lies Korans in get einiter deutscher Ubersetzung, 
V. Klamroth, 1890; Kasimiiski, Be Karan, tra- 
duction nouvelle (1854, new ed., 1909). 

Swedish by Toinberg, 1874; by Zettersteen, 
1917. — Danish by Fr. Buhl (1921; a selection 
chronologically ai ranged). 

Introductions: Djalal al- Din al-Suyuti, Kitcib 
al-Itkdn /Ti 'luinal-KuTdn, Calcutta 1852-1854, 
here quoted from the Cairo edition, 1 87 1 ; G. Sale, 
Pteliminary Discourse, etc. (with his transl., cf. 
above): L. Maracci, Refutatio Alcorani, 1698; 
G. Weil, Historisch kritische Einleitung in den 
Koran, and ed., 1S7S; Noldeke, Geschichte des 
Qordns, i860; 2nd ed., by Schwally, i., 1909; 
ii., 1919; the remainder is to be edited by G. 
Bergs trasser; cf. Schwally in the Sachau-Fest- 
schrift, 1915, p. 321 sqq.-, Noldeke, Orientalische 
Skizzen, 1892, p. 21 sqq.\ FI. Hirschfeld, New 
Researches in the Composition and Exegesis oj 
the Qpran, 1902; H. Grimme, Mohammed, 'fxiS. 
2, 1895, I — 29. Cf. Muir, The Life of Maho- 
met, 1858 — 1861; A. Sprenger, Das Leben und 
die Lehre Mohammeds, 2nd ed., 1869; Caetani, 
Annali dclT Islam, 1905 sqq. 

Commentaries: al-Tabari , Tafsir al- 
KuTan, 30 vols., Cairo 1321; al-ZamalrhsliarT, 
al-Kashskdf, ed. Lees, Calcutta 1856, Cairo 1318; 
ai-Baidawl, ed. Fleischer, 1846 — 1848; Tafsir 
al-Qyalalain, Cairo 1305, and frequenUy repr.; 
see Brockelmann, Gesch. d. arab. Lit., ii. 145; — 
J. Barth, Studien zur Kritik und Exegese des 
Qorans, 1915. 

Goldziher, Die Richtungen der islamischen 
Kotanauslegung, 1920; J. Horovitz, Koranische 
Untersuchungen, 1926 ; the following monographs 
may be mentioned: A. Geiger, Was hat Mu- 
hammed aus dem yudentum aufgenommen ? lihi, 
2nd ed,, 1902; 11. Hirschfeld, Beitrdge zur Er- 
kldrung des Koian, 1886; Schapiro, Die Hag- 
gadischen Elemente imerzdhlenden Teil des Korans, 
1907, Heft I, only; C. F’. Gerock, Versuch 
einer Darstellung der Christologie des Korans, 
1839; E. Sayous, Jesus Christ d^apres Maho- 
met, 1880; Niiesch, in the Zeitschr. fur Mis- 
sionskunde und Religionswissenschaft, 19*°; H. 
T. Obbink, De heilige oorlog votgens den Koran, 
1901 (Diss.); C. Torrey, The Commercial- Theo 
logical Terms in the Koran (Diss.). 

(F. Buhl) 

KORDOFAN is a province in the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan which lies roughly between 
Latitudes N. 16 and 10 and Longitudes E. 32 and 27- 
The word Kordofan or Kordofal, as it is often 
pronounced locally and written in old documents, 
does not occur, we think, in any Arabic historian 
or geographer of the middle ages. It is generally 
supposed to be derived from a small hill of the 
same name some ten miles S.E. of al-'^Obeid (Lat. 
N. 13° ii'. Long. E. 30° 14'), but the meaning 
of the word, the language from which it is drawn, 
and the territorial limits to which it was applied 
before the last century, are all uncertain. In the 
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fabakat wad Daifulla (1805) the name occurs 
in the lives of three holy men of the seventeenth 
century: one of them, called al-Kordofali, came 
from Kurun which is south of Tekali and another 
from Zalata which is west of Nahud. Burckhardt, 
whose knowledge of it was mainly obtained from 
merchants in Shendi (1814), refers to Kordofan 
frequently as if it were a region comparable to 
Darfur or Sennar. In the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries it seems, therefore, to have included 
a broad corridor running between the southern 
Nuba mountains and Dar Kababish; to this day 
Arabs north of Lat. N. 14° 30' speak of “going 
to Kordofan”. After the Egyptian conquest in 
1821 the name was applied to one of the greater 
administrative areas into which the Sudan was 
divided and for the next sixty years it covered 
a region reaching from or near the White Nile 
westwards to Darfur, and from Dongola province 
s uth to the line formed by the Rahr al-Ghazal 
and the Bahr al-'Arab. After the Khalifa's defeat 
in 1899 the province was re-constituted for a 
few years on the old lines but it has since been 
reduced by the formation, first, of the White Nile 
province and, later, of the Nuba Mountains pro- 
vince. As at present defined, Kordofan province 
covers an area of about ng,ooo square miles 
with a population estimated in 1925 at less than 
half a million. Al-'Obeid is the capital and the 
chief local centres are at BSra and SSderi (north), 
Umm Ruaba and Rahad (east) and Nahud, Abu 
Zabad, al-Odaiya and Muglad (west). The capital 
of the Nnba Mountains province is at Talodi. 

In this vast area there is considerable variety 
of soil, rainfall, fauna, and flora, and the inhabi- 
tants are perhaps stilt more diverse, the region in 
these respects being typical of a series of African 
territories between the same parallels of latitude, 
though unlike some of these Kordofan has never 
formed the centre of an independent native state. 
The middle zone through which a railway passes 
to al-'^Obeid, is and has long been the most im- 
portant economically and as a pilgrim route from 
Central and Western Africa. Before the Egyptian 
conquest the Darfur slave-trade, a trade then 
chiefly in small children, passed through this zone, I 
and during the Egyptian rule it was the centre 
from which slaves were recruited for the army 
from the Nuba mountains. Gum, ivory, ostrich 
feathers and a little gold have also been traded 
through this region for many centuries, but only 
the first of these commodities is still of import- 
ance; to-day large quantities of the finest gum 
are exported from Kordofan to the world markets, 
also cattle to Egypt from the Bakkara districts in 
the south-west, and from the eastern district grain 
(dukhn) to Arabia. The opening of the railway, 
the sinking of deep wells, and the clearing of 
motor roads have given a great impetus to the 
development of this country. North of this zone 
the rainfall is light, semi-desert conditions prevail 
over large areas, and the country is divided be- 
tween various camel-owning tribes except for a | 
few hills still occupied by much reduced com- | 
munities of sedentary Nuba and a few oases, like | 
Bara, where gardens can be cultivated. In the j 
southern third, on the other hand, and particularly | 
in the Nuba mountains, natural conditions are 
much more favourable to the production of crops ; 
like cotton and the breeding of cattle and horses ; 
this part of the country has now been tranquil ■ 


for some years and is steadily increasing in wealth 
as communications improve. 

The population is formed of the most diverse 
elements. In the north and centre Arabic is uni- 
versally spoken and Islam of the usual African 
type is the religion of the people: in the south, 
Arabic is now spreading along the trade-routes, 
but most of the people on the hills have still 
kept their own languages and forms of religion. 
Most of the Arabic-Speaking people whose con- 
version to I.slam is not very recent, claim Arab 
pedigrees but it is impossible to say what amount 
of Arab blood is still flowing in any particular 
district here or elsewhere in the Sudan. The Arabs 
filtered into the land in small bands and inter- 
married freely with the natives, Libyan, Nubian, 
beja or what not, according to their own traditions 
which are confirmed by their customs and appear- 
ance. The Kababish, for example, in the north 
of Kordofan, who are counted, probably with 
right, one of the most ‘Arabian’ of the tribes, 

[ infibulate their women according to the Sudan 
‘Pharaonic' rite and observe the marriage customs 
which are characteristic from Dongola to Sennar, 
and the tribe is a recent amalgam of heterogeneous 
elements, different sections speaking different dia- 
lects of Arabic. The Balfkara tribes, on the other 
hand, are, or until recently were, strongly opposed 
to infibulation and the more characteristic wed- 
ding customs of their Muslim neighbours, yet they 
can hardly be considered more Arab than the 
Kababish- It is obvious that the term Arab when 
used in the Sudan as an ethnic term must be 
understood with a difference. This difference must 
be still further accentuated in the case of the 
more mixed communities in the centre of Kor- 
dofan and on the more advanced Nuba hills where 
Arabic is spoken and Islam piacticed as it is 
understood on the Nile. When one turns from 
these to the naked Pagans on the hills, one enters 
a sphere which is quite as heterogeneous as the 
sphere one has left: the term Nuba which is ap- 
plied by the .^rabs here to any black pagans 
suggests a relationship which has no existence in 
fact. In a recent study Meinhof has enumerated 
27 languages spoken on the Nuba hills and has 
traced them to three distinct African language 
groups which reach back to remote prehistoric 
days. It may be added that Meinhof’s list is prob- 
ably incomplete and that the inhabitants of dif- 
ferent hills also differ profoundly from one another 
in physical type and in the acquired knowledge 
and dexterity observable in primitive crafts and 
pursuits. 

Bibliography. MacMichael, The Tribes of 
Northern and Central Kordofan.. 1912, and A 
History of the Arabs in the Sudan.. 1922, contain 
bibliographies of the early literature and a great 
deal of new material bearing especially on the 
Arab period. Meinhof in Eine Studienfakrt nach 
Kordofan.. Hamburg 1916, gives a useful re- 
sume of recent work on the southern langu- 
ages and, among other things, disposes of the 
view that the languages belonging to the Nubian 
group are of recent origin there by showing 
that the southern group must have broken away 
from the Nilotic group before the adoption of 
Christianity had brought Greek and Coptic 
loanwords into the language. Reference should 
be made also to the oflicial publications of the 
Sudan Government, to papers by C. G. and 
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B. Z. Seligman in Harvard African Studies^ 
1918, in Hastings’ Encyclopedia of Ethics etc., 
s.v. Nuba, in J.R.A. I. for 1910 and in the 
Zeitschrift fur Kolonialsprachen^ to 

various notes by MacMichael, Newbold, Davies, 
Hillelson, the Seligmans and others in Sudan 
Notes and Records from 1918 onwards. 

(J. W. Crowfoot) 

KORKUD, eldest son of the Ottoman 
Sultan Bayazid II, was appointed to the gover- 
norship of the province of Teke in Asia Minor; 
incurring the enmity of the grand vizier ‘Ali Pasha, 
who preferred his brother Ahmad Sultan to him, 
he decided to quit his father’s territory after the 
grand vizier had seized certain estates in his pro- 
vince; obtaining sanction to set out on the pil- 
grimage to Mecca, he embarked in Muharram 
915 (April 1509) with 87 persons in his train on 
five ships commanded by Ra’is Akbash; after a 
voyage of five days, he landed at Alexandria and 
was accorded a magnificent reception in Cairo by 
the MamlQk Sultan but the latter refused him 
passage through his territory for fear of displeasing 
the Ottoman Sultan; Korkud thereupon resolved 
to come to terms with his father's vizier and was 
restored to his governorship. While he was on 
his way back to Cilicia his flotilla was attacked 
and defeated by the Knights of Rhodes ; the prince 
was forced to land on the nearest coast. In passing 
through the province of Teke, he had his baggage 
plundered in the vicinity of Elmalu by brigands 
commanded by Kara-biyik, called Shah Kuli (cf. 
Der Islam, xi. 88 sqql). Suspecting intrigues on 
the part of his brothers, he went in disguise 
to Constantinople and stayed at the mosque of 
the Janissaries, but the latter took the side of 
Selim and distrusted Korkud’s incapacity. The 
forced abdication of Bayazid made him abandon all 
hope of succeeding him (8th .Safar 918 = April 25, 
1512). After the massacre of the imperial princes, 
Korkud was in terror of his life; Selim, setting 
out unexpectedly from Brussa under a pretext of 
going hunting, arrived five days later in front of 
Magnesia the capital of the province of Sarukhan 
[q.v.] of which his brother was governor. Korkud fled 
from his palace by a back-door accompanied by 
Piyale, whom alone he trusted. After hiding for 
twenty days in a cave, they took refuge in the 
province of Teke in disguise but were betrayed 
to the governor Kasim Beg by the Turkomans, 
who were surprised at the handsome trappings of 
the horse lent by Piyale to one of them who was 
sent to procure them provisions. Korkud, taken 
prisoner and separated from his comp.anion, was 
strangled during the night by Kapydjibashi Sinan’s 
men by order of Selim (Nov. 1512). 

Korkud was a poet and musician. He .assumed 
the poetic surname fnakhlaf) of Harimi and com- 
posed melodies, one of which is still famous under 
the name Ghazd'i Ruh “food of the spirit”. He 
surrounded himself with men of letters and scholars 
and was the patron of musicians in whose company 
he delighted. At his court he had the poet Ghazali 
of Brussa, called Deli Birader “the mad brother” 
on account of his whimsical gaiety, who later 
wrote a funeral elegy on his patron (von Hammer, 
Gesch. d. osm. Dichtkunst, ii. 201); this did not 
prevent him also mixing in legal circles and pre- 
ptuing a collection of fetwas entitled Korkudiya. 
— His name means in Turkish “terrifying”. 

Bibliography. Sa'd al-Din, Tadj al- 


Tawdrikh, ii. 131 jyy., l <)6 sqq., 230 ; Gibb, 

Hist, of Ottoman Poetry, iii. 37; J. v. Hammer, 
Hist, de r empire ottoman, iv. 95 sqq., 118 sqq., 
1 50 sqq . ; do., Gcschichte der osman. Dichtkunst, 
i. 158; Sehl, Tadhkira. Stambul 1325, 17 jy. ; 
I.atifl, Tadhkira. Stambul 1314, 65 ry. ; G. B. 
Menavino, in Fr. Sansovino, Historia Vniversa- 
le delT origins .... de Turchi, V’enice 1654, 
f. 344 sq . ; Th. Spandouyn Cantacasin, Petit 
traite de Vorigine des Tureqz, ed. by Ch. Schefer, 
Paris 1896, liii. 45, 332; Brusal? Mehmed Tahir 
Bey, ’’Othmdnli MiP e Hi fieri, Stambul 1338, ii. 
382 sq.-, the Ottoman historians e. g. 'Ashik 
Pasha-zade, Nashrl, 'All (^Kunh al-Akhbdr') give 
interesting notes on the life and the works of 
the prince Korkud. (Cl. Huart) 

KORKUD DEDE, the legendary councillor 
of Oghuz Khan and reputed author of the 
book of Dede Korkud. Korkud Dede is said to have 
been the sage adviser of the eponym of the tribe 
and first ruler of the group of peoples, to wdiich 
the Anatolian Turks at first belonged, Oghuz Khan, 
for whom he composed a book in the simplest 
antique style with wdse sayings and admonitions, 
intermingled with all kinds of traditions andcounsels. 
Whether Korkud Dede was a historical personage 
or not can no longer be ascertained. A. Diwajew 
in the article discussed by W. Barthold in the 
M.S. O.S., i. (1898), Pt. 2, p. 154 and iv. (igoi), 
Pt. 2, p. 183, has dealt with the tomb of the 
saint Khorkhut KXa. (ata =: dede, “father”) in the 
Russian district of Kazalinsk not far from the 
mouth of the Sfr-Darya. There is perhaps some 
connection here. The book, usually called simply 
Kitdb-i Dede Korkud, is regarded as a part of 
the epic of Oghuz, the 0 ghuz-ndme and in its 
present form is believed to be barely older than 
the xvth century. It can be shown to have arisen 
in Eastern Anatolia. The Kitab-i Dede Korkua 
was published in 1332 in Stambul (172 p.) from 
a modern Dresden copy taken from an older Berlin 
MS. (cf. W. Pertsch, Katal. der Turk. HSS., N». 
203, p. 227 ssq.). On the contents cf. W. Barthold 
in Zapiski vostocnago otde'lenija imperat. russk. 
archeolog. obscestva, viii., 1893/1894, 203 — 218; 
xi., 1897/1898, 175— 194; xii., 1899, 937—958; 
XV., 1902/1903, 139 sqq.-, cf also 'Abd al-Kadir 
in the Turkiydt Medpmu^asi, I, Stambul 
213 sqq. 

Bibliography-, cf. F. Babinger, Die Ge- 
schichtsschreiber der Osmanen, Leipzig 1 927, 
p. 8 sq., where the older literature is collected; 
also K. A. Inostrancev’s article Korkud v istorii 
i legende in the Zapiski etc., xx. 40 — 46 and 
Mehmed Djawdat’s article Korkud Ala in Derg- 
yah, N®. 15, Stambul 1337. 

(Franz Babinger) 

KOSE MI KH AL (t., “Michael the beardless”), 
an Ottoman general, a Greek renegade, was 
lord of Kharman-Kaya, a fortified town situated 
at the foot of Mount Olympus in Mysia, to the 
east of Edrenos, when he was made prisoner by 
prince 'Othman, the future Sultan, during a raid 
made by the Lord of In-Ontl (698 = 1299). When 
'Othman had succeeded his father Er-Toglirul, he 
became the intimate friend of the sultan, who on 
his advice seized Lefke, Yenidje, Ak-Hisar, Geiwe, 
Tekfur-blnar, Modreni, Biledjik (699 — 1300). Con- 
verted to Islam (706 = 1306) he was entrusted with 
the direction of the campaigns of Orkhan. was a 
member of the council of war which accompanied 
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the young prince, and negotiated the surrender | called after her ( Walide Khan, collapsed on the 
of Brussa (726=1326). ^ 'morning of March 21, 1926), a Friday mosque 

His descendants called Mikhal-oghlu (.sons of | bearing her name in Scutari and a mosque begun 
Michael) for a long time held from father to son, ! by her but finished by the younger Walide in 
the command of the akhidji (scouts). One of his | Stambul {WaliJe Ojami'-i') and to the carrying 
sons had taken the side of Prince Sulaiman, son out of waterworks in Egypt, to the support of 
of Bayazid 1 ; later he left him to offer his I the poor in Mecca, to providing for debtors who 
services to Muhammad. i had no means of payment, and to supporting 

Yakhshi-Beg, his second son, supported Mu- I widows and orphans (Na'ima, Ta‘rikh, ii. 298, 
hammad against Musa and commanded his vanguard, j 310; J. von Hammer, G.O.R., v. 547, where 
Another Mikhal-oghlu, Muhammad Beg, nephew 1 details are given to show her benevolent disposition), 
of Yakhshi-Beg, was on the contrary among the j Bibliography. The histories of J. von 
party of Musa in the quality of beyler-bey of i Hammer and Zinkeisen, where the Ottoman 

Rumelia and, after the defeat of that piince, was j (especially Na'ima and Hadjdji lUralifa) and 

imprisoned at Tokat. Lastly a descendant of the ; European sources {Relazioni of the Venetian 

same name was sent to ravage Transylvania at j are utilised; cf. also Ahmad Rafiki 

the time of Sulaiman I’s expedition against the Sattaneti, 2 vols., Stambul 1332 and 1924. 

Hungarians in 927 (1521). _ (Franz Babingf.r) 

Bibliography'. Sa'd al-Din, Tady al- KOSER. [See kusair]. 

Tawarikh, Constantinople 1279, p. 19, 24, 28; K6SHK (Ottoman Turkish pronunciation of 

Kara Celebt-zade, Rau'dat al-Abrdr, Btilak 1248, the Persian kushk', the Arabic derivative djawsak, 

341; Sami Bey, Kamus al-A^lam, v. 3921; J. pre-supposes an unattested form *gdshah, gosha, 
v. Hammer, J/isl. de I'empire ottoman, transl. “corner”), isolated pavilion in a park, 
Hellert, i. 64, 77, 102, 129, 147; ii. 143, 151, kiosk. This name was given to the country 
152, 156; V. 15. (Cl. Huart) houses of the caliphs (as opposed to their house 

kOsem wAlide also called Mahpeiker, j in the town), such as the Djawsak al-Khakani of 
the wife of the Ottoman Sultan Ahmad 1 Samarra, the plan of which has been given by 
[q, V.] and mother of the Sultans Murad IV and Ernst Herzfeld {Mitteilung uber die Arbeiten der 
Ibrahim I. — Kdsem (lit. : “bell-wether”, “cou- zweiten Kampagne von Samarra^ Isl.y 1914, v. 203). 
rageous”) or MShpeiker was a Greek by birth. There were in Cairo a certain number of these 
In 1637 she was about 45, so must have been , pavilions, also called kasj (pi. ku5Tir\ at the 
born about 1592. Contemporary accounts describe | cemetery of Karafa (MakrUI, Kh.H<^U 45*); 
her as a woman, still beautiful even at an advanced j these two expressions are synonyms, as is shown 
age, with fine features, vigorous looking, with an i by a passage in Ibn Battuta, iii. 212. 
expression of benevolence and superior intelligence, j (Cl. Huart) 

For nearly thirty years this statesmanlike princess ' KOSHMA is originally a general term for 
exercised a great influence on the government of | poetry among the Turkish peoples. In 
the country. While, even in the lifetime of her j the later usage of the word it was applied to the 
husband Ahmad T, she took an active part in public ! native Turkish popular poetry, in contrast 
affairs and through her beauty and intelligence to the classical poetry taken from the Persian and 
was able to share in the government, at a later based on the laws of the Arabic ^artid [q. v.]. 
period she had firm control of the reins of govern- The term corresponding in Eastern Turk! to the 
ment, when her minor son Murad IV ascended the Western Turk! ko^ma is ko^uk or ko^ugh. 
throne. For five years she ruled as his guardian. In the oldest sources e. g. in the Kutadgku 

On his death in 1049 (1640), when the weak and Bilik (composed in 1069/1070) ko^uk still has 

effeminate Ibrahim I (1640 — 1648) came to the the quite general meaning of “poem, verse”, 

throne, she was active in warding off trouble at e. g. in Radloff’s edition, St. Petersburg x89>, 

home, began a war with Crete which dragged on p. i, 1. 2 from below; bu kitabni ko^uknl aimlsji 
and increased popular feeling against the incapable “has composed this book, this poem ; ibid., p. 5? 
Sultan, Kdsem Walide strove in vain to prevent I. 4, bu tiirkcd koskuklar iuzdttim Sana “I have 
his deposition, although she had been thrust aside polished (i. e. composed) these Turkish vetoes for 
by him, as previously by Murad IV. Ibrahim was thee”. In Mahmud al-KSshgharl also, Dtwdn Lu- 
deposed on August 8, 1648 Radjab 1058) and ghat al-Turk (1073/1074), i. 314, koshiigh^\% 
executed a few days later. Three years afterwards equated to the Arabic rad^az and kasajd. 

however, when the minor Mehmed IV had ascended The Persian musician and scholar Abd al-Kadir 
the throne and a rivalry arose between the old of Maragha (xiv — xvth century, cf. E. G. Browne, 
Walide Kosem and Ibrahim’s wddow, Tarkhan A History of Persian Literature under Tartar 
Khadi^a, in the course of which Kosem was ac- Dominion, Cambridge I92®» index, s. v.), in his 
cused of trying to murder Mehmed in order work entitled MakUsfd at-Alhan does not yet 
to put his brother Sulaiman in his place, she met discriminate between koskuk and the quantitative 
a miserable end in a mutiny of the Janissaries quatrain tuyugh (see Ra^uf \ekt 5, Eski Tutk 
in the palace on i6th Ramadan 1061 (September 2, mus^khina dd^ir tetebbi^ler Milli tetebbu Ur 
*651)’, she was strangled with a curtain-string, ntedjm^asl, i. 4^0’ other hand in a ver^ 

She was buried beside her husband. Kdsem Walide by ^Ali ^er NawaT (d. quoted in 

is still celebrated and honoured among the Turks Pavet de Courteille, Dictionnaire Turc-Oriental, 
on account of the numerous foundations which p. 43^ Radloff, Vtrsuch tines JVorter- 

perpetuate her name. She was a noble, maganimous, bucks der Turk^Dialecte, \\. col. 640 the koskuk 
truly queenly woman of great intelligence and a is definitely contrasted with the iuyuk. 
good heart but of strong character. She devoted Later we find poems and songs composed ac- 
the annual income from five royal domains belonging cording to the rules of Turkish popular poetry 
to her entirely to building (1646) a house of rest expressly called kotkma, koskuk. The characteristic 
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features of this poetry are the following: i. 
Strophic structure. The strophes are usually 
quatrains. The koskina poems contain at least two 
strophes. 2. Syllabic or accented syllable 
rhythm, i. e. the lines of the strophe have the 
same number of syllables and the value of the 
syllables as regards stress is either a matter of 
indifference or stronger and weaker syllables follow 
one another in definite order which is repeated. 
In the latter case after a definite number of 
syllables, we always have of necessity a caesura in 
the middle of the line. In the later koshnia strophes 
the most popular lines are hendecasyllabic divided 
into 6-5 with one caesura or 4-4-3 (with two 
caesuras). 3. There is rhyme or assonance of 
at least two endings in the strophe. The rhyme 
is usually grammatical and may extend to several 
final syllables according to its nature. It usually 
arises as a result of strict parallelism in the syn- 
tactical structure of the two halves of the verse. 
The rhyming in the koshma strophe is usually 
abcb or aaba. 4. Alliteration of the initial 
syllables of the lines is not maintained among all 
Turkish people (cf. T. Kowalski, Etudes sur la 
forme de la poisie des peitples ttircs^ Memoires 
de la Comm. Orient, de VAcad. Polonaise^ N®. 5, 
Cracow 1922 ; in Polish with a French resume, 
P-157 m-)- 

In earlier times the koshma songs were usually 
sung by the bards (ttzan) to the accompaniment 
of a musical instrument, especially the koiuz [q.v.] 
beloved of the Turks, at court festivities or in the 
camp of the army. The koshma poetry was always 
industriously cultivated among the people, in spite 
of the increasing popularity of the classical quan- 
titative poetry. The popular forms like kaya basht, 
deyish, ezgi, turku, warsaghl, turkmani, some 
cultivated among the Adharbaidjan and some among 
the Ottoman Turks all belong to the koshma. The 
songs of popular mystics called ildht and nefes 
from the time of Yunus Emre (xiii — xiv. century) 
are composed according to the rules of the koshma 
(see Kopruluzade Mehmed Fu^ad, Turk edeblya- 
ttuda iik mutesawwifer, Constantinople 1918, p. 
334 — 335 )- The koshma popular poetry, which 
sometimes produces really beautiful lyrics, was 
mainly cultivated by wandering singers Qashlk.j 
also called saz shd'iri or coyiudju). Many of them 
like ‘Ashfk Omer, 'Ashfk Kercm, 'AshTk Ghaiib, 
Derdli, Djewheri, attained great fame and the col- 
lections of their songs or life stories are among 
the most popular books among the Turks (cf. 
Kopruluzade Mehmed Fu^ad, Turk edeblydliada 
"^Ashik Tarzinih MerisM we-Tekdmul'u in Milli 
tetehbiTlcr Mejjmu’-asi, i.; do., 'Asjilk Dye-asheriye 
^bi'id iki zvefhika in the periodical Yehi Me^mu-a, 
NO. 84; G. Jacob, Tuikische Volks!iltfralur,\iex\\u 
1901, p. 17 — 18). There were even singers of 
popular songs in the corps of Janissaries; cf. J. 
Deny, Chansons des yanissaires lures d'A/ger.^ in 
Melanges Rene Basset, Paris 1925, ii., p. 33 — 175. 

The term koshma (but not the kind of poetry 
to which it was applied) seems to have fallen 
out of use and if the modern Adharbaidjan poet 
Djawad who died recently called his collection of 
songs Koshma, this is probably simply to be ex- 
plained by an archaicising popular movement in 
modern literature. The name has survived in the 
form koion (kosjion) among the Altai Turks (Tatars). 
The Altai kozoh (on them cf. W. Radloff, t'ber 
die For men der gebundenen Rede bet den altaischen 


Tataren, Zeitschr. f. Volkerpsychologie und Sprach- 
■wissenschaft, iv., 1866, p. 85 — 1 14 and Kowalski, 
Etudes etc., p. 140 — 151) are very important in 
so far as fiom their structure and name we c.an make 
a definite deduction regarding the original meaning 
of the words koshma, koshiik, etc. They are pairs of 
strophes connected by a close parallelism between 
the two in form and content. From this we see 
that kozoh from kosh- “to join together”, kozo 
“two aud two” etc., refers to the parallelism in 
thought and syntactical structure, which originally 
formed the essential feature of Turkish popular 
poetry. 

The koshma poetry was not without influence 
on literature. The modern Turkish poets for 
example took many of their forms from popular 
poetry. 

Bibliography, (dealing particularly with 
koshma)'. Kopruluzade Mehmed Fu^ad, Kosjima 
Tarzl, a comprehensive article in the periodical 
Yehi Medymu'a, N®. 78 (with references to the 
literature); do., Tiirkiya TcYrlkhi, Constantinople, 
1923, i. 51 — 52; do., Turk edebiyatl Talrtkhi, 
Constantinople 1920, i. 93; Kowalski in the 
above quoted Etudes etc., p. 140. — On the 
rhythmic structure of Turkish popular poetry 
cf. Th. Kors, Drewniejsij narodnyj stick tureckich 
plemion in Zap. Wost. Old. Imp. Russk. Archeol. 
Obschtschestwa, xix., ii. — iii., p. 139 — 167, St. 
Petersburg 1909. (T. Kowalski) 

KOSOWA (from the Yugo-Slav kosovo polie — 
“plain of the blackbirds”, from kos “blackbird” 
in Old Slav, Bulgar and Czech; the Turkish kus 
owa “plain of the kettle-drums”, SaM al-Din, 1 . 
117 is a literary invention), the name of a 
plateau in Upper Macedonia (Old 
Serbia) of an average height of 1,500 to 2,000 
feet, surrounded by high mountains which form 
the watershed; it sends some streams to the east 
to the Adriatic by the Drina, to the south to the 
Aegean Sea by the Vardar, to the north to the 
Danube by the Ibar, a tributary of the Morawa. 
It was here that the Ottoman army under the com- 
mand of Sultan Murad I Khudawendig'ar defeated 
the Serbs in a great battle, which resulted in the 
, ruin of the Serbian empire and the conquest of 
the country in 791 (June 15, 1389). The krai of 
Serbia, Lazar, had appealed to his allies in Bosnia 
and Albania; the Sultan on his side had brought 
from Asia the forces of his two sons Bayazid 
(from Kutahiya) and Ya'kub (from Karasi) and 
those of the vassal princes of Sarukhan, Menteshe, 
Aidin and Hamid. At dawn a Serb, Milogh Obili£, 
arrived in the Ottoman camp, professing to have 
deserted and begged the honour of being admitted 
to the presence of the Sultan; after prostrating 
himself, he suddenly jumped up and plunged his 
dagger in Murad’s breast ; he then fled, but was 
caught just as he was mounting his horse and 
cut to pieces by the Janissaries. The popular 
ballads of Christian origin, an echo of which is 
found in Coluccio Salutati’s letter of congratulation 
to King Wladko, speak of twelve brave young 
men, bound together by an oath, who fought 
their way right through to the Sultan’s tent and 
stabbed him twice with the dagger, one wound 
being on the neck and the other on the lower 
part of the body. The Turks attacked, furious 
with rage to avenge the death of their Sultan. 
The krai Lazar, abandoned by Wladko and the 
Bosnians, seized with panic, fell into the hands 
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of the Turks and was decapitated with the nobles 
who accompanied him by order of the dying 
Sultan. Three monoliths erected on the battlefield 
mark the places where Milosh twice escaped from 
the Janissaries and where he was killed (.Solak- 
zade). A mausoleum was built on the spot where 
Murad died; the body of the Sultan was however 
taken away and buried at Brussa. — In Sha^ban 
852 (October 17, 1448, Eve of St. Luke) a Hun- 
garian army, commanded by John Hunyadi and 
including also Wallachians and German and Bo- 
hemian arquebusiers, met at Kosowa an Ottoman 
army commanded by Sultan Murad II: the battle 
at first indecisive, turned in favour of the latter 
as a result of the treachery of the Wallachians 
and the flight of Hunyadi; it ended on the 19th 
with the glorious but fruitless defence of the 
German and Czech auxiliaries behind a barricade 
formed of waggons and artillery. 

The name Kosowa was given to a wilayet 
formed after the Russo-Turkish war of 1877; it 
was bounded on the east by Bulgaria, in the west 
by Montenegro, Bosnia and the wilayet of Scutari 
in Albania, in the north by Serbia and in the 
south by the wilayets of Monastir and Salonika. 
It was divided into six sandjaks: Ijskiib (capital 
of the province), Prishtina, Prizrend, Yeni-Bazar 
(Novi-Bazar), Tashlidja (Plevlie) and Ipek; at a 
later date the sandjak of Yeni-Bazar was changed 
into a kaza and a new sandjak made called Se- 
nidje (Sienitza) with Kolashtn as a kaza {Salname, 
1325, p. 932). This territory was ceded to the 
Serbs by the Treaty of London (May 30, 1913); 
it is now part of the kingdom of the Serbs, 
Croats and Slovenes. 

Bibliography'. Sa‘d al-Din, Taiij al- 
Tatoarikh, i. WJ sqq., p. 392^77.; '^Ali Djawad, 
Dio rhrafya lughati, p. 635 sqq.', Salname 1325, 
p. 926 J77.; Munadjdjim-Bash!, iii. 303 — 304; 
Fera^i-zade, Gulsheni me^arif, i. 451 — 457; Kara- 
Celebi-zade ‘Abd al-‘AzIz, kavidat al-Abrar, p. 
350; J. V. Hammer, Hiit. de I'empire ottoman, 
i. 281 eqq.', ii. 334 sqq.-, T. G. Djuvara, 
Cent pro jets de partage de la Turquie, Paris 
1914, p. 450; N. Jorg.-i, Geschichte des os- 
manischen Reiches, i. 262 — 264, 451; Stojan 
Novakovitch, Kosova, Srbske narodne Pjesme 
(popular ballads), Belgrade 1871 — 1876; A. 
d’Avril, La bataille de Kossova, Paris t868; A. 
Pavitch, Narodne Pjesme {Memoires de PAca- 
demie des Sciences et arts d'Agram, 1877); H. 
A. Gibbons, The Foundation of the Ottoman 
Empire, Oxford 1916, p. 174 sqq. 

_ _ (Cl. Huart) 

?!0STA b. LUKA, al-Ba'at.bakkI. Our au- 
thorities for his life are Ya'kub al-Nadim {Fihrist, 
p. 295), Ibn Abi Usaibi'^a (i. 244, who quotes a 
very large number of works, mainly medical), Ibn 
al-Kifli (p. 292), Abu ’ 1 -Faradj (text, p. 274 ; 
transl., p. 197). These give as their sources Su- 
laiman b. al-Hassan, Ibn al-Nadim al-Baghdadi, 
'Ubaid Allah b. Djibril and others not mentioned 
by name. There are also references in other pass- 
ages of the Arabic biographical and bibliographical 
works mentioned above. For those which we have 
utilised below, see the indexes. 

Kosta b. Luka belonged to Ba'^albak (the Helio- 
polis of the Greeks) in Syria; he was of Greek 
descent and a Melkite i. e. an orthodox Christian. 
In this capacity for example he disputed with a 
Nestorian cleric regarding the duality of the natures 


in Christ (cf. G. Graf, Die christlich-arabische 
Literatur, in Strassburger Theolog. Studien. vol. 
vii/i., 1905, p. 38 sq.'). We know the years of 
birth and death of many Arab mathematicians but 
not of Kosta b. Luka. We have however the fol- 
lowing chronological data for his life. For the 
Caliph Musta'm (862 — 866) he translated the 
work “On the lifting of heavy burdens” {Barulcus) 
of Heron and the Spherica of Theodosius; he 
wrote an introduction to geometry for Abu ’l-Hasan 
All b. Yahya who belonged to al-Mutawakkil’s 
(847 — 861) court and died in 888 — 889. To Is- 
ma‘ll b. Bulbul, Mu'tamid’s vizier (870/892) he de- 
dicated his work on the use of the sphere with an 
axe. He was still alive in the reign of al-Muktadir 
(908 — 932), for he was on terms of intimacy with 
the latter’s contemporary Abu Ishak Ibrahim b. 
al-Mudabbir {The Table-Talk of a Mesopotamian 
Judge, ed. D. S. Margoliouth, Oriental. Transl. 
Fund, and ser., xxvii. and xxviii., text, p. 131, 
transl., p. 144). Suter supposes that Kosta b. Luka 
died about 912; as he can hardly have begun to 
translate before he was 25 years old, it would 
result from the above data that he was born about 
820 and lived to be 70 or 80. 

Kosta b. Luka was regarded as a talented and 
very brilliant physician and a sound scholar in 
many branches of learning, such as philosophy, 
astronomy, geometry, arithmetic and music. It 
was impossible to find him lacking in any aspect 
of his knowledge. According to the Fihrist, it 
was the general opinion that KostS b. Luka ranked 
higher than the celebrated physician and tians- 
lator Hunain b. Ishalf (d. 873). But, according to 
the same source, there were others who held the 
view that Hunain was the better. In any case 
both were brilliant scholars. Modern opinion ranks 
Kosta below Hunain. Kosta b. Lulja could write 
Greek, Syriac and Arabic ; he had a perfect know- 
ledge of Greek and was an excellent translator, 
especially of medical works; this was natural as 
he was a physician. His Arabic style is famed as 
well as the way in which he arranged his works; 
his concise presentation is justly praised; its lack 
makes difficult the study of the works of others, 
notably those of Ibn al-Haitham. 

Kosta b. Luka left his native district in the 
'Abbasid period and went to Asia Minor, the 
land of Rum ; here he acquired a number of Greek 
writings and returned with them to Syria. He 
was summoned to 'Irak, probably by one of the 
Caliphs, to translate works there. At the same time 
he revised many existing translations; Kosta b. 
Luka thus rendered great services to the East in 
making accessible classical learning. The Muslims 
therefore say that the reason that many branches 
of philosophy are studied in Muslim lands is that 
Kosta b. Luka introduced them on his return 
from this journey. Towards the end of his life 
Sanhanb, an Armenian prince took Kosta b. Luka 
to his land, where he lived till his death. The 
Armenian Patriarch Abu ’l-Ghatrif was a learned 
and distinguished man for whom Kosta b. LukS 
prepared many excellent works on the most dif- 
ferent subjects. It is evidence of the great prestige 
enjoyed by Kosta that a cupola was erected in 
his honour over his tomb, as was only done for 
princes and high religious officials. 

Ibn al-Salah celebrated Kosta’s merits in verse 
(Ibn Abi Usaibi'a, ii. 166). 

Of his relations to his contemporaries. 
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we know that he wrote medical works for some 
of them or translated medical books, for example 
even fur Christian officials. Among such were Abu 
’ 1 -Ghatrif al-Batrik, al-Batrik al-Fatan, al-Hasan 
Muhainmad b. Ahmad, the secretary of the Chief 
Patriarch, Abu Muhammad al-Hasan b. Muhammad, 
the chief Kadi, Abd 'All b. Banan b. Harith. It is 
probable that Kosta b. Luka also met the philosopher 
al-Kindi at the Caliph’s court, as Ibn al-KiftI 
specially mentions that the two had met. Of a 
certain Abu ‘Isa b. al-Munadjdjim (astronomer or 
astrologer), we unfortunately know nothing; Kosta 
b. Luka sent him a letter from Armenia on the 
subject of Muhammad as a prophet (for his relations 
with other men see the sources). 

The literary activity of Kosta b. Luka 
covered the most varied fields, as in the case of 
the Banu Musa, Ishak b. Hunain and Thabit b. 
Kurra; it does not seem however to have been 
quite so comprehensive as in the case of the two 
latter; but it should be remembered that we are 
extremely well informed about the latter. Ishak b. 
Ilunain, for example, himself prepared a list of 
liis translations from Galen (G. Bergstrlsser, Hunain 
Ibn Ishaq uher die syrischen und arabischen Galen- 
iibersetzitngen^ in Abh. zur Kunde des Morgenlandes, 
xvii., NO. 2, and a record of Thabit’s works was 
made by a relative. 

A list of t ran s la t i o n ,s of Greek works 
was made by M. Steinschneider in Z. D. M. G.^ 
vol. 1 ., 1896; see the index of names under Kosta 
b. Lnlja as the order is that of the Greek authors. 
The titles of a series of very valuable medical 
treatises are given by Wustenfeld and Leclerc 
{op. cit.). Only a few of these seem to have sur- 
vived, for example that on the treatment of the 
body in jaundice (A', fi Tadbir al-Abddn ji 
'l-Safar etc.), on phlegm (A", fi 'l-Balghain\ 
insomnia (A', fi 'l-Sahar). None of these writings 
has so far been utilised. He also dealt with pro- 
blems of hygiene, for example, baths (A”, al- 
I/amman') and the standards for foods (A'. 
Hawanin al-A gh diva). 

In addition to these and similar works on 
philosophy, science and mathematics, Ko.stab. Luka 
also wrote on dyes and colours: K. ft KJiidab (on 
the staining of khaish., a coaise linen, and its 
alteration by sprinkling, A”. aHllla fi Is-andad al- 
lOiaish '.oa-Taghaiyurihi min al-Kafihsli). Other 
works deal with fans and the causes of wind 
(A', fi ' l-Mirwaha u'a-Asbab al-RlK), and on date 
wine and the drinking of it at feasts (AT fi ’/- 
Niibul wa-Sharbihi fi Walifim) and how to avert 
poisoning (AT fii Daf^ al-Sumuni). 

According to Hadjdji Khalifa, vol. v., p. 132, 
Kosta b. Luka is also the translator of the work 
on Byzantine agriculture {Kitdb al-Faldha 
al-Riimiya') by Kostus son of Askuraskina; a 
translation by Sergius b. Helia is said to be better 
(Hadjdji Khalifa, vol. v., N®. 10377; cf. thereon 
M. Steinschneider, Z. D. M. G., vol 1 ., p. 382, 
1896 and A. Baumstark, Die christlichen Lilera- 
iuren des Orients^ ii. 21). 

In the field of philosophy his principal work 
deals with the distinction between soul and spirit, 
pneuma {al-fark or al-fasj bain al-nafs wa 'l-ruh). 
The genuineness of the work has been disputed. 
The difference between soul and pneuma lies i) in 
their nature: the soul is corporeal, the pneuma in- 
corporeal ; 2) in their qualities : the soul occupies 
no space, the pneuma does ; the former cannot be 


but latter can be enclosed by the body ; 3) in the 
condition after death : the soul is immortal and 
the pneuma mortal; 4) the pneuma is the instrument 
of the soul for communicating the functions of 
life to the body and for sensual perception. It 
controls most processes of the body, such as 
breathing, the pulse, sensation and movement. The 
pneuma goes to the eye in the hollow nerves. In 
its finest form, it is active in the higher processes 
of the mind, imagination, memory and reason. It 
is of special interest to explain, as Kosta b. Lnka 
endeavoured to do, the physiological processes; 
here he shows his medical knowledge. 

The work had a far-reaching influence. It is 
for example much used by ‘Abd Allah b. al-k adl 
in his great book on nature. — Johannes Hispanus 
translated it into Latin. The text was published 
by Gabrieli as: La Risalah di Qusta ben Luqa^ 
sulla differenza tra lo spirito e I'anima. Rendiconti 
della Reale Accademia dei Lincei, 1910, xix., p. 622. 
It has been very fully discussed in connection 
with this edition by M. Horten in Die philoso- 
phischen Sysieme der spekulativen Theologie im 
Islam^, 1912, p. 179 — i8g. Cf. also the edition 
by C. S. Barach, Bibl. philos. mediae aetalis, 1878, 
ii., p. 1 17 (cf. Baeumker, jahresbericht in Stein. 
Archiv fur Geschichte der Philosophic, 1892, V., 
P- 557 )- G. Graf, Psychologische Definitionen aus 
dem grossen Buck der Natur von ’’Abd Allah, 
Beitr. zur Gesch. der Philosophic des Mitfelalters, 
Supplement 1913, p. 74. 

Kosta b. Lulfa dealt very fully with occult 
subjects; his most important work in this field, 
which survives in a Latin translation, is “On 
natural affinities” or more fully “Letters on in- 
cantations, conjurations and appendages for the 
neck (amulets)”, in which he assumes such things 
to be facts and discusses them more fully (cf. 
Thoindike, op. ei/.); he interprets them however 
by autosuggestion and in the case of amulets 
^ thinks they have effect because they have an en- 
I couraging and strengthening influence on the 
I spirit. It was probably through such studies that 
i he came to deal with the subject of sand-figures 
in his A' fi 'Amal al-Ala allati tursamu^alaihd al- 
DiatvdmP wa-ttZmalu minha aBHateZidj, “On the 
use of the instrument on which the djazvdmf are 
marked and with which the natdlidj are obtained”. 

In mathematics Kosta b. Luka, like many 
I others, dealt with the difficult and obscure pass- 
j ages in Greek works. His treatise on the proof 
of the well known rule of the two errors {Kitab 
fi 'l-Burhan '^ald '^Amal Hisab al-Khataaiei), is 
pure algebra, that on numerical problems (AT 
Istikhrgdi al-Masd'il aHadadlya') on the al-Palakt 
calculation (coincidence) are on the way to algebra, 
AT fJ Hisab al-Taldki ^ald Dlihat al-Dgabr wa 
'l-Mukabala. From a treatise by Ibn al-Haithara 
{Fi Masd'il al-Talakl, “On the problem of coin- 
cidences; cf. on this method of calculation, E, 
Wiedemann in 5 . B. P. M. S., Erl., 19^7 i 
Petersburg. Rosen, Catalogue, N®. 192, 7°) we see 
that it dealt with problems like the following: 
two men A and B came to the market and wished 
to buy an article. Neither has sufficient money : 
A says to B, give me of what you have then 
I can buy the article. No, says B to A, give me J 
of what you have then I can buy it. — From the 
title in Kosta b. Luka it is evident that he solved 
the problem with equations, while Ibn al-Haitham 
took a more roundabout way. We know practically 
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nothing of any geometrical vvork by Kosta b. Luka. 
He wrote an introduction to geometry in the 
form of questions and answers (A'. Mtidkhal ila 
’■Ilni al-Handasa ^ala al-Masadl wa ' I- Djawaby, 
he also dealt with cones and spheres etc. To this 
part of his work probably belonged the treatise, 
on the part which cannot be divided (like the 
point) {K. fi 'l-Djuz'' alladhl Id jutadjazzu^). We 
know more however of his astronomical work. 
He wrote a treatise (Oxford, Uri, 879, N®. 2), 
“On the form (structure) of the spheres (A'. Haiyat 
al-Afldk)". It must have been composed at the 
same time as, or very little later than, the famous 
Astyonotny of al-Farghani (d. 861) j from the 
scientific point of view it is on a much higher 
level than the latter and goes more into details; 
excellent diagrams make the subject clearer. It 
also deals with problems not in al-FarghanI, for 
example the measurement of the degrees between 
Tadmor and al-Rakka and a method hitherto 
ascribed to al-BirunI of measuring the circum- 
ference of the earth. Rosta b. Luka s work seems 
to me to have been used as a foundation by 
numerous later writers. 

Kosta b. Luka devoted a good deal of attention 
to the construction of astronomical in- 
struments; the first work to be mentioned m 
this connection is his K, fi ''l-^Ainal bi l-Kura 
dkat al-Kurst, “On the use of the sphere with an 
axe” (cf. kura). It survives in several manuscripts 
some complete, others incomplete, and has also 
been copied or utilised in other works. Another 
astronomical work is “On the use of the great 
astronomical cones”, K, al-^Anial bi 'l-Kura al~ 
kabira al~ntt^ufnlya. Whether works dealing with 
other instruments e. g. on a ball-shaped astrolabe, 
K. ft ^Amai al-Asturlab al-kiiri^ are by Kosta b. 
Luka need not be discussed here (cf. H. Seemann 
and Th. Mittelberger, Das ktigeiformige Astrolabe 
AbhandL zur Gesch, der Afafurw.j part viii., 
p. 46). In keeping with the spirit of his age 
Kosta b. Luka also wrote an introduction to 
astrology (A^ al-Mudkhal ft The 

^Paradise of History”, A”. aUFirdaivs fi rikh^ 

composed in Armenia perhaps was similar in nature. 

Of writings on physics may be mentioned 
those on the burning glass {al-Maraya al-viuhrikd) 
and on the Karastun [q.v.] and the book on weights 
and measures (al-Awzdn wa 'l~Maka) //) which was 
certainly used by the Archbishop Eliya for his 
book of the same name (cf- Th. Ibel, Uber die 
Wage etc., Inaug. Diss. Erlangen 1906, p. 97 )- 
Of special importance is the translation of Hero s 
BapouAxo; {^Kitdb fl Raf^ al-Ashy^ al-thakila^ “On 
the raising of heavy bodies”); it has been edited 
with French translations by Carra de Vaux, y. 

ix., 1893, i. 386 — 472 and ii. 152 — 269, 
420 — 514 and German by Iv, Nix and W. Schmidt 
\ix Heronis Opera omnia^ ii/i.; further bibliographical 
references were given in these editions and also 
in C. Brockelmann, G, A. L., i. 204. Not the 
least important point about this work by Kosta 
b. Luka is the insight into Greek mechanics that 
it gives us. 

Bibliography’. For the Arabic sources see 
at the beginning of Wustenfeld, Die Geschichte 
der arabischen Arzte.^ N**. lOO; L. Leclerc, Histoire 
de la medecine arabe, i. 1870, p. I 57 J Suter, 
Das Mathematiker~ Verzeichnis im Fihrist etc., 
Abh. zur Gesch. der malhetn. Wissensekaften^ 
vi. 1892, p. 43; do., Die Mathematiker etc., 


ibid., X., 1900, p. 40 and appendix, xiv., 1902; 

C. Brockelmann, G.A. A., i. 204; L. Thorndike, 

A History of Magic and Experimental Science, 
i,_j923, p. 652 sq. (E. Wiedemann) 

KOTEL (from the Armenian kdthal, “wall, 
side”; Fraenkel, Aram. Fremdworter, p. 223) in 
Persian means a mountain pass, a neck between 
two peaks. This word, which does not appear in 
any Persian dictionary, is borrowed from Eastern 
Turkish, which took it from the Armenian; it is 
found in the Babtir-nama, ed. Ilminsky, p. 99 > 

1. 23; p. 100, 1. i; p. 172, 1. 18; p. 166, 1. 22; 
cf. Radlof, Oplt., ii., col. 1277; Pavet de Courteille, 
Did. iurk-oriental, p, 463. (Cl. Huart) 

K»6Y, the word used in western Turkish for 
village. It is the form in which Turkish has 
borrowed the Persian guy (cf. Bittner, Der Ein- 
fluss des Arabischen und Persischen auf das Tur- 
kische, S.B. Ak. Wien, cxlu., N^. 3, p. 103) or 
perhaps more correctly kuy (Vullers, Lexicon ; 
Bur hand KatP, p. 759 ) meaning originally path, 
street. In the geographical nomenclature of the 
Ottoman empire we find many place-names com- 
pounded with k^oy, like Boghaz Kidy, Ermeni 
Kioy, etc. It seems that these names are not 
found before the end of the Seldju^ period, Kidy 
in the sense of an open village is opposed to 
hasaba meaning a small town. In eastern Turkish 
place-names we always find the word kend used 
for a village. Sometimes this last word seems to 
have been replaced by kidy (cf. e. g. Ritter, Erd- 
kunde, xi. 221 sqq.’. Kadi Kend, near al-Mawsil, 
becomes Kadi Kidy). (J- Kramers) 

KOYUN BABA, lit. “father of sheep , a 
Turkish saint. He is thought to have been a 
contemporary of Hadjdji Bekta^ [<\d,] and is said 
to have received his name from the fact that he 
did not speak, but only bleated like a sheep five 
times a day at the periods for prayer. Sultan 
Bayazid II, called Walt, built a splendid tomb 
and dervish monastery on the site of his alleged 
grave at '^Othmandjlk (near Amasia, in Anatolia) 
which was one of the finest and richest in the 
Ottoman empire. Ewliya Celebi in his Travels 
'Seydhetndme, ii. i8o sq.) describes very fully the 
great Bektashi monastery there, at which he was 
cured of a malady of the eye and was mitiated 
into the order. Cf. J. von Hammer, G. O. R., t. 
608, on Ewliya’s pilgrimage to the tomb ofKoyun 
Baba. Nothing is known regarding the life of this 
remarkable saint not even whether he really existed. 
That he is represented as a disciple and contem- 
porary of Hadjdji Bektash means nothing, as al- 
most all early Ottoman saints are credited with 
having enjoyed this privilege The sanctuary itself 
does not seem to have been examined; but see 
Maercker in Z.G.E., xxxiv., 1899, P- 37 f- 

Bibliography. Hadjdj' Khalifa, Dyiharwuma., 
p. 625, a. (brief mention of the tomb); Ewliya, 
Seydhetndme, ii. 180 sqq.\ cf. also J. v. Hammer, 
GOB i. 230 and 608 (extracts from Ewliya). 

■ ■ ’ (Franz Babinger) 

KOVUNDJIK, a little village, which was 
built on the great group of artificial mounds, that 
cover the ruins of the royal palaces of Nineveh, 
opposite the town of al-Mawsil, to the east of the 
Tigris. The name of this vHlage is not found in 
the middle ages nor in the Turkish authors of 
the xviith century ; it has been thought, however, 
that the name is connected with the dynasty of 
the Kara Koyunli, which reigned m this region 
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in the xvth century (von Oppenheim). After being 
for the most part destroyed by Kurds in 1836, 
the village was moved to the alluvial plain be- 
tween the mounds and the Tigris, after archaeo- 
logical excavations had begun in 1845. 

The Arab authors of the middle ages, from 
Ibn ^^ordadhbih, know the site of Nineveh under 
the name of Ninawa (the vocalisation of Yakut, 
iv. 780; nowadays it is also pronounced Nainawa) 
and connect the place with the story of the 
prophet Yunus b. Mattai. Al-MakdisI also calls it 
Nunawa (Niebuhr likewise speaks of Kal'a Nunia; 
perhaps the name was changed under the in- 
fluence of the Arabic word meaning the fish of 
Yunus) and he mentions near it the mound of 
Tell al-Tawba, on the top of which was a mosque 
surrounded by houses of mu^awirun. This last 
place is the present village of NabI Yunus, to 
the south of Koyundjfk and also within the bounds 
of the ancient Nineveh. This village is separated 
from the ruins by the little stream of Khawsar 
(the name is already found in al-Makdisi) and 
was called Nunia in the time of Niebuhr. Ibn 
Djubair (ed. Wright-de Goeje, p. 236) says that 
the ancient walls and the gateways can still be 
distinctly seen and Ibn Battuta says the same 
thing in almost identical words. In the xiiith 
century Ninawa was inhabited by Christians (Abu 
’ 1 -Faradj Barhebraeus, Tc^rikh mukhtasar al-Duwal, 
ed. Salihant, p. 393). The mounds of Ninawa have 
always been an inexhaustible quarry for building 
materials for the inhabitants of al-Mawsil. 

Excavations were begun in 1842 by the French 
consul Botta, already famous for his work at 
Khorsabad. A. FI. (afterwards Sir Henry) bayard 
then took in hand the excavations, first from 1845 
to 1847 and again from 1849 1° 1851, employing 
Arab and Nestorian workmen. A great many of 
the objects discovered were taken to London. 
Since then excavation has definitely ceased, all 
the trenches have been filled up so that now the 
ruins present the same appearance as before the 
discoveries. 

B iji ho g r ap hy : Hadjdji Khalifa, Dpi/ian- 
numa, Constantinople 1145, p. 433; C. Kilter, 
Erdkunde, Berlin 1844, xi,, p. 176, 221 sqq.-, G. i 
Le Strange, The Lands of the Eastern Caliphate, \ 
Cambridge 1905, p. 89; P. E. Botta, Lettres '' 
sur ses decouvertes a Ninive, ed. by J. Mohl, i 
Paris 1843; A. H. Layard, Niniveh and its 1 
Remains \ London 1849; do.. Discoveries in 
Niniveh and Babylon, London 1853; M. von 
Oppenheim, V 7 m Mittelmeer zum Persischen 
Golf, Berlin 1900, ii. 182 sqq. 

(J. H. Kramers) 

^RAN, a modern Persian silver coin 
now worth about fourpence. When Fath '^All 
Shsh (1211 1250=: 1797 — 1834) of Persia re- 

organised the currency at the close of the 301I1 
year of his reign, he instituted a new silver unit, 
the kran (from karn, a century, decade, any period 
of years, in this case thirty) to take the place 
of the old silver ri'als, ‘abbasis and sanars which 
ceased to be coined; l tuman = 10 krans — 
200 shahis. 

The kran at first weighed two mithkals (9,2 
grammes = 142 grains) but was soon reduced by 
Fath 'All Shah to H/j mithkals (6,9 grammes = 
grains) and again by Muhammad Shah to 30 
nakhods (5,75 grammes = 88,7 grains). At the be- 
ginning of NSsir al-Din’s reign, the kran was further 


reduced to 28 nakhods (5,37 grammes =: 83 grains) 
and in order to check the export of Persian silver 
to Russia and India it was again reduced to 26 
nakhods (4,983 grammes = 77 grains) in 1857. 
The standard of fineness was normally .960, but 
both weight and fineness varied considerably at 
the different provincial mints with the probity of 
the provincial authorities. In 1877 (1294) the 
provincial mints were abolished and all the coins 
were henceforth struck at Teheran with modem 
European machinery under the supervision of an 
Austrian mintmaster, Bergrath von Pechan. Since 
this date the two-kran piece {do hazar dinar') 
has been the common silver coin ; the one kran 
is not uncommon. Five kran pieces, half and 
quarter krans have also been occasionally struck 
but are rarely seen in eurrency. The weight of 
the kran continued to be reduced fin 1327 ==: 1909, 
it was 4,54 grammes — 71 grains, just half its 
original weight) and the fineness has also suffered. 
On the coins the denomination is as a rule expressed 
in multiples of the dinar (i kran = 1,000 dinars) 
except that the quarter kran is called a rabt. On 
a few 2 kran pieces of Nasir al-DIn Shah, on 
those of Muhammad ‘^All Shah (1324 — 1327 =; 
1907 — 1909) and of the first two years of .Ahmad 
Shah (1327 — 1345 = 1909 — 1926) however the 
name han is found on the coins. 

Bibliography. Carl Ernst, Die Miinzreform 
in Persien, in Numismatische Zeitschrift, 'Vimria. 
1878, p. 403 — 421; British Museum Catalogue 
of Coins of the Shahs of Persia, London 1887, 
p. Ixiv.-lxvi.; J. Rabino, Banking in Persia in 
Journal of the Institute of Bankers, London 
1892, p. I — 56; G. N. CurzoD, Persia, London 
1892, i., p. 411 — 413; H. L. Rabino, Coins of 
the Shahs of Persia in Numismatic Chronicle, 
London 1911, p. 182 — J96. (J. Allan) 

KRf M (the Crimea), a peninsula on the 
northern shore of the Black Sea. The 
name (of uncertain origin) was at first given in 
the xiiith century to the town of Solghat or 
Solkhad, now called Starfy Kifm (“Old Kr?m”), 
then the residence of the Mongol governor, in 
the interior of the country south-west of Kafa 
[q. v.] and north-east of Siidak. Towards the end 
of the xivth or beginning of the xvth century, the 
old name was driven out by the new one as is 
shown by the words of al-Kalkashandt {madinat 
SolgPmt — zva-kad ghalaba ''alaihd ism« 'l-Kirim, 
quoted by Tiesenhausen, Sbornik materialov, otno^ 
syashcikhsya k istorii Zolotoi Ordl, St. Petersburg 
1884, p. 401). The old name, the origin of which 
is likewise unknown (cf. the very artificial Tur- 
kish etymology in Muh. Rida, al-SaP al-Saiydr, 
ed. Kazem-Bey, Kazan 1832, p. 78) and which 
must be presumed to have been in existence 
before the Mongol period, cannot be found before 
the xiiith century. In Greek legends of saints and 
lists of bishoprics, we find the fortress of F'ulla 
or Fullai mentioned, the residence of the Khazar 
governor of the eastern part of the peninsula 
along with Sugdaia (Sitdak); it is assumed that 
the position of this fortress corresponded to the 
site of Solghat. 

There are only scanty references in the Arab 
geographers to the peninsula ; Idrlsl’s statements 
(transl. Jaubert, ii. 400) about the harbours are, 
as the forms of the names show, probably taken 
from the reports of Italian sailors ; apparently the 
trading relations of the Italian cities even then 
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extended to the northern shore of the Black Sea. 
The first Muhammadan campaign to the Crimea 
was undertaken shoitly before the Mongol con- 
quest by the Turks of Asia Minor under Sultan 
^Ala al-Din Kaikubad (616 — 634=1219 — 1236) 
(^Kecueil de iixtes relatifs a I'histoire des Sel- 
djcucides, ed. Iloutsnia, iii. 328 sqq^. In the 
reign of the I^an of the Golden Horde, Berke, 
about 1265, 'Izz al-L)in Kai Kawus, who had 
been driven out of Asia Minor and liberated from 
Byzantine imprisonment by Betke, was given the 
towns of Solkhad and Sutak (Sudak) as a fief 
{Rtcucil^ etc., iv. 298; cf. above, i., p. 708); in 
the rule over these towns he was followed by his 
son Ghiyath al-L)in Mas'ud {Recutil, iv. 335). 
Tatar coins were stiuck in Kitm, as the town is 
always called on the coins, from 686 (1287/1288). 
In Arabic souices of the Mongol period the name 
is always written al-Kirim and is vocalised by 
Ibn Battuta (ed. Defremery-Sanguinetti, ii. 359) 
as “Kiram”. In the report of the first Egyptian 
embassy to the court of Berke (text in Tiesen- 
hausen, Sbornik, etc., p. 54)j Kvfm is described 
as a “village" {karya) inhabited by different 
peoples (Kipcak, Russians and Alans); on the 
other hand Ibn Battuta calls it a “large and 
beautiful town”. In 686 (1287/1288) an architect 
and 2,000 dinars were sent from Egypt to build 
a mosque in Kr!m to bear the name of the Egyp- 
tian Sultan (Ma^rizI, text in Tiesenhausen, Sbornik, 
p. 423); among the ruins of Old KrJm there have 
actually survived ruins of a mosque built in the 
Egyptian style. The mosque built by Khan Uzbeg 
in 714 (1314/1315) is in quite a different style 
of architecture. 

Even the earliest rulers of the house of Giray 
(cf. above, ii., p. 171 but better perhaps Girei) 
lived in the town of Kr?m and struck coins there. 
During the civil troubles of the second half of 
the ixth (xvth) century under Mengli-Girei, the 
town is said to have been completely destroyed; 
but we find coins struck in Krim as late as 923 
(1517) in the reign of Muhammad Girei (O. Re- 
towski, Dit Munzen der Girei, Moscow 1905, 
p. 71). On the ruins of Old Krtm, which have 
been several times explored and described but 
have suffered severely from depredations, cf. es- 
pecially P. Koppen, Krtmskiy Sbornik, St. Peters- 
burg 1837, p. 340 J77.; W. Smirnow, in Zap., 
i. 278 sqq. Excavations were begun there in 1925 
under the auspices of the Association for Oriental 
Studies and continued in 1926. 

Under Ottoman suzerainty (from 880/1475) the 
name of the former capital was extended to the 
whole peninsula and its population (^Klrlm Khalkt, 
Kirlm Tatarlarl'. cf. W. Radloff, Versuch eines 
Worterbuches der Turk-Dialecte, ii. 745). The 
peninsula with its population of different stocks 
(this was the only place where remnants of the 
Goths had survived) and its monuments of ancient 
and early Christian culture became in this period 
almost completely influenced by Islam and Turkish 
culture. For the history of the Crimea in this 
period and the pertinent literature see the articles 
BASHCK SARAI and GIRSY. 

After the final incorporation of the Crimea in 
Russia (1783), the Muslim population was ex- 
pressly guaranteed complete religious liberty. The 
text of the edicts then published was later in- 
corporated in the articles of the Russian code 
relating to religious liberty. A special office of 


Mufti for the Crimea was created, completely 
independent of the Mufti of the Volga area in Ufi, 
and as in Ufi a “spiritual authority” was appointed. 
On the other hand under the influence of Greek 
ideas then favoured by the government, Greek culture 
was encouraged at the expense of Turkish. The 
kingdom of the former Tatar ^ans was now 
called the “Tauric territory” (1784, abolished 
'797)i later (from 1802) “Tauric gouvernement”. 
The capital of the gouvernement was Ak Mecet, 
which had been burned by the Russians in 1736 
and now received the name of Simferopol; other 
towns arose on other sites with Greek names, 
notably the naval base of Sebastopol. Old KrJm 
was now called Leukopolis (Lewkopol) but this 
name never became popular. Russian and Greek 
immigration and the migration of a large part of 
the Tatar population to Turkey has wrought a 
complete change in the character of the population. 
The Muslims (according to the census of 1913, 
M. I., 1913, p. 761 only 206,113) are now small 
in numbers compared with the Christians (less 
than one third of the total population). 

After the revolution of I pry the Muhammadan 
population, as everywhere in Russia, endeavoured 
without particular success to constitute themselves 
into an independent community on a religious 
basis, acting independently of the authority of 
the state. The territory north of the isthmus of 
Perekop was later separated from the former 
“Tauric gouvernement” and joined to the Ukraine 
republic. The peninsula now forms the “Autonomous 
Socialist Soviet Republic of Krlm”. 

Even before the Revolution, the educated “Krim 
Tatars” disclaimed this name given them by the 
Turks; (the name of “Tatars” also occurs in native 
documents). They wished to be known simply as 
Turks and their language to be called Turkish (it is 
really very much influenced by the literary language 
of the Ottoman empire). At the present day the 
language of the literature, produced mainly in 
Simferopol, is called “Turkish”, even officially, 
in contrast to the “Tatar” literary language of 
the Volga territory. 

Bibliography', (so far as not given in 
the text); Ju. Kulakowskiy, Proshloye Tavridt, 
Kiew' 1914; A. Garkavi (Harkavy), Kiimskiy 
poluostrov do mongolskago nashestviya v arabskoi 
literature (fPrudl IV ArM. Syezda, ii., 1891, 
p. 239 sqq.}. For the later literature see es- 
pecially the article “Krim” in Geografo-statisti- 
ceskiy Slovar' Rossiyskoi Imperii, St. Petersburg 
1863 — 1873 (with full bibliography). On the 
“nationalist illusions of the Krfm-Tartars” in 
the years 1917 — 1918 cf. Yelagin in Ncrvly 
Vostok, v. 190 sqq.-, vi. 205 sqq. — On the 
excavations in Old Kr!m cf. ibid., xiii. — xiv. 271 
sqq.-, XV. 360 sq, (W. BaRTHOI-D) 

KROYA, a town and fortress in Al- 
bania, once the headquarters of Skanderbeg 
[q.v.]. Kroya (Turk. Ak-Hisar) sometimes also 
called Ak£e Hisar or Ak Seray has had a stirring 
history, it is believed to be built on the site of 
the ancient Euriboea. Its history in the middle 
ages has still to be investigated. It is said to 
have been founded by the Neapolitan noble Carlo 
Thopia, whose ancestors held the land between 
Tirana and Durazzo about the middle of the xvtl> 
century. The remains of the ancient defences seem 
to be of Italian origin. Kroya only acquired renown 
when the Albanian patriot George Kastriota, 
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called Skanderbeg (d. January 17, 1468), made 
it his headquarters, after escaping from imprison- 
ment among the Turks and becoming a Christian 
again. It was from Kroya that Skanderbeg in 1443 
issued his call to a war for the liberation of 
Albania which he waged with skill and success for 
many years. When in 1450 Kroya was surrounded 
by Murad II, Skanderbeg forced the Sultan to 
abandon the siege. He was also able to hold out 
against Mehmed II and after his death Kroya was 
stormed by the Turks on July 14/15, 1478, after 
the neighbourhood had been cruelly devastated. 
The town became completely Muslim and is now 
the capital of a district mainly inhabited by Mir- 
dites; the population can barely be over 10,000. 
Kroya is noteworthy as a centre of the Bektashis 
who had a monastery there. The saint S a r f 
Salt Ik Dede [q. v.] has one of his graves there 
and indeed the number of graves of Bektashi 
saints around Kroya is considerable. Their origin 
have not yet been studied. The people pay special 
reverence to the tombs of Hadjdji Hamza 
Baba and of Baba 'Alt (with a monastery, 
tekke). The number of tombs is given as 366, of 
course quite an arbitrary figure. The Bektashi 
order is said not to have been introduced, till 
the end of the xviii'h century by a certain Shaikh 
M e m i but was suppressed by 'All Pasha of 
Janina, a statement which is unreliable (cf. Ippen, 
Skutari, p. 71 sqq.). The fact is that the over- 
whelming majority of the inhabitants still profess 
the Bektashi system. 

Bibliography. The details of the taking 
of Kroya by the Ottomans are very differently 
given by the contemporary chronicler Benedetto 
Dei (extract given in Della decima e della altre 
gravezze, della mortela, e della mereatura de' 
Fiorentini Jino al secolo XVI, ii., Lisbon and 
Lucca 1765, p. 270 sq.) so that they require 
critical examination; Ippen, Skutari, p. 71 sqq.', 
Wissensehaftliche Mitteilungen aus Bosnien, vii. 
60; A. Degrand, Souvenirs de la Haute-Albanie, 
Paris 1901, p. 215 sqq. (with picture,s); F. W. 
ILisluck, Geographical distribution of the 
Bektashi in Annual of the British School at 
Athens, 1915, xxi., p. 121 sq. 

(Franz Babinger) 

KUBA’. [See al-madIna]. 

KUBAN (called in Noghai Turkish, Kuman, in 
Cerkes, F»shiz). one of the four great rivers 
of the Caucasus (Rion, Kura, Terek and 
Kuban). It is about 450 miles long. It rises near 
Elburz at a height of 13,930 feet. Its three con- 
stituents (Khurzuk, Ulu-Kam, U£-Kulan) join to- 
gether before reaching the defile through which 
the Kuban enters the plains (at a height of 1075 
feet). The Kuban at first runs through the wooded 
outer spurs of the mountains and then, taking a 
westerly direction, flows through the plains with 
forests on either bank. Its left bank tributaries 
are Da’ut, Teberda, Zelentuk, Urup, Laba, Belaia, 
Pshisl), Psekups, Afips, Adagum, etc. Its lower 
course breaks into two branches, one of which 
(Protoka) flows into the Sea of Azov and the 
other (the main one) into the Black Sea (although 
it also sends off a channel to the Sea of Azov). 
The lower course of the river frequently changes 
its bed. As late as the xvth century for example, 
it discharged the bulk of its waters into the 
Sea of Azov. The Kuban with its tributaries drains 
an area of 20,000 sq. miles. 
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The administrative district of the Kuban — be- 
fore 1918 the province (oblast") of the Kuban 
Cossacks — also included the valleys, further 
north, of the Baisugh, CelbasI, Sasika and the 
left bank of the Yeya, all flowing towards the 
Sea of Azov or ending in lakes and marshes. This 
territory between the chain of the Caucasus and 
the sea stretched to the north as far as the province 
of the Don Cossacks and to the east as far as 
that of the Terek Cossacks. The area of this 
great province, which is divided into 7 arrondisse- 
ments (Yeya, Temriik, Kawkazski, Ekaterinodar, 
Maikop [in Turkish : “much oil”], Laba, Battal- 
pashinsk), was estimated at about 32,000 sq. miles. 

Klaproth, Tableau du Caucase, Paris 1827, p. 
89, estimated the tribes of the Kuban at about 

100.000 families. According to the Russian En- 
cyclopaedia, the native population about 1861 was 

200.000 men (?) but as a result of expatriations 
en masse, this number had fallen to 90,471 about 
1883. Russian colonisation which was begun by 
the Cossacks about 1861 had reached 1,500,000 
by 1894. In 1916, official statistics put the whole 
population of the province at over 3,000,000. 
The number of “highlanders” and “Sunnis” in- 
cluded in this total had also increased and 
reached 139,000. The native elements indicated 
by these official terms which lack precision, in- 
cluded the remainder of the Cerkes and Abaz 
tribes [q. v.] (related to the Abkhaz, q. v.) and 
Turks of Kara-Cai. The latter (about 15,000 in 
1900) lived in the villages (o’«/) of Kart-EJurt, 
UE-Kulan and Khurzulf, etc. in the upper waters 
of the Kuban and spoke a northern Turkish dia- 
lect (Noghai). They were at one time under the 
Cerkes princes of Kabarda and in 1822 submitted 
to the Russians. 

After 1920, the territory of Kuban was re- 
organised on an ethnic basis; besides the Kabarda- 
Balkar region (on the Terek) two autonomous 
(within the Soviet system) areas were created on 
the Kuban: 1. Kara-Cai-Cerkes, east of Urup with 
its capital Battal-pashinsk ; it has about 150,000 
inhabitants of whom 45 “/o are Turks, 25®/„ Cerkes 
and 13% Cossacks; 2. Adtghe, a strip of territory 
along the Kuban and Laba; its capital is Tott- 
tamukai and it contains about 70,000 Cerkes. 
The new divisions do not correspond to old ad- 
ministrative divisions. 

The basin of the Kuban has been inhabited 
since the bronze age. The oldest tombs at Maikop 
go back to the second (according to Rostovtzeff, 
to the third) millenium B. c. Seythian tombs of 
the fourth-fifth centuries B. c. are very numerous 
(Kelermes, VoroneJSskaia) and Sarmatian tombs from 
the second century B. c. to the first A. D. The 
Greeks called the Kuban Hypanis, Vardanes, An- 
ticites. In Byzantine authors we find KoSipiq, Katpiq 
(Marquart, Osteurop. Streifziige, p. 32). The spread 
of Christianity among the Adighe (Cerkes) ac- 
cording to local legends dates from the emperor 
Justinian (527 — 565); ef. Shora Nogmow, Istoria 
adlgheiskago naroda, Tiflis 1861, p. 43. 

The Arabs were not well acquainted with the 
district. According to a bold conjecture of Mar- 
quart (ibid.), p. 37, 161, 164, Kuban is to be 
read for Duba (*Kuba), which according to GardizI 
(quoting Djaihani, c. 301 =: 914) formed the 
southern boundary of the Madjar (Madyars) and 
to the south of which (on the left bank) lived 
(Ibn Rasta, p. 139) the Twlas, probably an Alan 
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tribe [q. v.] (cf. the southern Ossete tribe of 
Tual-ta and the name of tlie Alans; As). On the 
other hand Masudi {jVuruc^ al-fViahab, ii., p. 
45 — 46) says that the immediate neighbours of 
the Alan were the Kasak living between the 
Caucasus and the Black Sea. The Kaiak (a pa- 
rallel form is al-Kasakiya, Mas'udi, Kit. al-Tanbih, 
p. 157) are the Cerkes, whom the Russian chro- 
nicles call Kasogf and with whom the Russian 
principality of Tmutarakan (on the peninsula of 
Taman in the xi. — xii'h century) had continuous 
relations. 

The later history of the territory of Kuban is 
at first the story of the struggle between the 
Russians and Ottomans and more particularly the 
Khans of the Crimea for the possession of the 
fertile plains southeast of the Sea of Azov and 
later of the struggle of the Russians with the 
warlike tribes of the left bank of the Kuban. 

In the xvitk century, Moscow’s interest in the 
northern Caucasus was stimulated by the marriage 
of Ivan the Terrible with the Kabardian princess, 
Maria Temrukovna (in 1561). Soon afterwards 
Sultan Selim 11 sent Kasim pasha to Astrakhan 
and Dewlet-girai of the Crimea invaded Kabarda. 

In 1589 the Cossacks appeared before Azov, a 
former Venetian and Genoese colony which the 
Ottomans had taken in 880 (1475). A long series 
of struggles began for the possession of Azov 
(cf. AZAK) and the Ceikes principality of Kabarda 
(to the east of the Kuban on both sides of the 
middle course of the Terek). Down to the be- 
ginning of the xviiith century the I^ans of the 
Crimea had the upper hand and by about 1717 
the Cerkes had been converted to Islam (Nogmow). 
By the Russo-Turkish treaty of 1739 the two 
Kabarda were proclaimed independent to con- 
stitute a buffer state betw'een the two powers. 
By article 21 of the treaty Kufiuk-Kainardjt [q.v.], 
*774) Great and Little Kabarda were placed under 
the suzerainty of the Khan of the Crimea whose 
independence was recognised (art. 3). In 1782 the 
Turks occupied Taman but by the edict of April 
^) *7^3) Catherine II proclaimed the annexation 
by Russia of the Crimea, Taman and the “Tatars 
of Kuban”. On Dec. 28, 1783, the Porte recognised 
the course of the Kuban as the frontier. Between 
1787 and 179*) the movement in the western 
Caucasus led by the religious leader Shaikh Mansur 
caused the Russians considerable trouble but the 
Russo-Turkish treaty of Yassi (a town which 
owes its name to the As = Alan ; cf. Tomaschek, 
in Pauly-Wissowa 2, i. 1282 — 1284) confirmed the 
frontier of 1783. The treaty of 1829 (art. 4) 
moved it southwards to the roadstead of St. 
Nicolas (between Poti and Batum) but the territory 
within these bounds was only effectively occupied 
32 years later after a stubborn and heroic re- 
sistance of the tribes of the Kuban. 

The line of defences of the Caucasus had been 
planned under the Empress Anna (1730 — 1740). 

In 1777 the line started from Azov and went by 
Stavropol, Georgiewsk to Ekaterinograd (on the 
Terek). In 1792 it began at Bughaz (north of 
Anapa) and following the Kuban for a while, left 
It to go to Georgiewsk (1794) and then 1798 to 
Ekaterinograd (cf. the map in the Akti kawk. 
arkhtogr. kommissii, Tiflis 1868, i.). In 1834 
General Weliaminow established a military cordon 
on the left bank of the Kuban as far as Gelenjjik 
(on the Black Sea). In 1838 Noworossisk (Tsemes) 


was founded on the site of the old Turkish 
fortress of Sudjuk-KaPa. After risings provoked 
by the operations of the allies in the Crimean 
War, General Yewdokimow in i86i carried out 
an enveloping manoeuvre with the object of making 
the highlanders descend into the plains and of 
driving the rebels towards the coast to force them 
to migrate to Turkey. .According to native sources 
(H. Bammate, in the Revue Politique Internationale, 
Nov.-Dee. 1918), 75,000 (?) refugees left the Cau- 
casus in 1864; Russian sources give the number 
of emigrants at 13,586 from 1871—1884. In 1864, 
the Russians reached the passes of the chain of 
the Western Caucasus. 

Bibliography. Cf. the articles Abkhaz. 
Azak, Cerkes. Archaeology: Minns, Scyth- 
ians and Greeks, Oxford 1913, p. 634 — 638 
gives a complete bibliography ; Rostovtzeff, 
Iranians and Greeks in South Russia, Oxford 
1922. All the passages in classical authors re- 
lating to the Caucasus in B. I.atyschev, Scythica 
et caucasica e veteribus scriptoribus graecis et 
latinis, in Zap. Russ. Arkh. obshc., 1890 — 1906. 
Similar passages in the Arabic geographers have 
been transl. by N. Karaulow, Sbornik materialow 
. . . Kawkaza, Tiflis, xxix., xxxi., xxxii., xxxviii. 
(map). For the general bibliography 
see Miansarow, Bibliographia caucasica et trans- 
caucasica, St. Petersburg 1874 — 1876 and Du- 
browin in vol. iil/i. of Istoria voini na Kaw- 
kaze, St. Petersburg 1885 — 1888. There is an 
account of the Russo-Turkish wars and 
geogr. information in the Grande Encyclopedic 
russe, ed. Brockhaus and Efron. Statistics for 1916 
in the official publication R'awkaziki Kalendar' 
pour ic)il. Situation after 1923 in the pu- 
blication of the Foreign Office, Soviet Russia, 
A description of the various political units, 
London 1924, and in the Encyclopidie sovietique, 
i., Moscow 1926, under rubric Adlglie (N. F. 
Yakowlew). On the Cerkes [q. v.] language cf. 
also Prince N. S. Troubetzkoy, Langues cauca- 
siques septentrionales, in Les langues du Monde, 
ed. by A. Meillet, Paris 1924, p. 336, 341 and 
N. Yakowlew, Tables phonetiques de la langue 
cabarde and Glossaire des exemples, fasc. i. and ii. 
of the Travaux de la section des langues du 
Caucase septent. de PInstitut Oriental, Moscow 
1923. For the Turkish dialect of Kara-Cai cf. 
W. Prohle, Karatschaishes Worterverzeichniss, 
Keleti Szemle, x., 1911. (V. Minorsky) 

KUBBA (now Kuba), a district in the 
eastern Caucasus between Baku and Der- 
bend [q. v.]. The district of Kubba with an area 
of 2,800 square miles is bounded on the north 
by a large river, the Samur, which flows into 
the Caspian, on the west by the “district” of 
Samur which belongs to Daghistan [q. v.], on the 
south by the southern slopes of the Caucasian 
range (peaks: Shah-Dagh, 13,951 feet high. Baba 
Dagh 11,900) which separate Kubba from Shamakha 
(cf. the article shIrwan), on the S. E. by the 
district of Baku and on the east by the Caspian. 
The area between the mountains and the flat 
coast land is called Djaf (Vullers, i. 499 : djaf, 
“ad venerationem principis destinatum nemus”). 
The plain between the rivers Yalama and Belbele 
is called Muskur ; Shabaran lies further south 
(cf. shIrwan). The other cantons are Barmak (so- 
called after a member of the Barmecide family, 
who sought refuge here in the reign of Harun 
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al-RashId), Shishpara, Tip, Khinalugh, Budugji, 
Yukharf-bash, Strt, Anakh-dara. and (sometimes) 
Kabistan (AkA, iv. 650). 

The population in 1896 was 175,000, 36,7*/^ 
Tat [q. V.] speaking the Iranian dialect of nti, 
25 , 5 ®/o of Adharbai^anl Turks, 240/j of high- 
landers of the Kiira group (the Kiirines) and 
8®/o highlanders of the group (S. E. Daghistan 
group) formed of Khinalugh, Djek. Krlz and 
Budugh, to whom the Udi of ShekkI [q. v.] seem 
to be related. Muslims form 94 ®/o of the population 
(76,5 Sunnis, and 17,5 Shills). Jews, Russians and 
Armenians together number several thousands. The 
town of Kubba (16,300 inhabitants), only founded 
about I750> I'O® on the right bank of the river 
Kudial; on the left bank is the Jewish quarter of 
the town. Near the mouth of the Kudial is the 
roadstead of Nisabad (called Nizowaia by the 
Russians) which played an important part in 
Russian military operations in Transcaucasia. 

The history of the district of Kubba, which at 
first must have formed part of the ancient Cau- 
casian Albania, is mixed up with that of Shirwan : 
Shabaran (now a ruined site on the river Kulhan, 
Russian Gilkhin) had been an important centre 
inhabited by Christians (Mukaddasi, p. 376) before 
Shamakha became the capital of Shirwan. On the 
banks of the river Kulhan may still be seen ruins 
with a wall running from the sea to Baba Dagh. 
Near the town of Kubba is the tomb of Shirwan- 
shah Ka^us b. Kaikubad (d. 774=1373). 

It was only in the xviii'h century that Kubba 
enjoyed a period in independence. In the time 
of Shah Sulaiman Safawl [q. v.] a member of the 
family of the usml of Kaitak (cf. hagh st5n) 
called Husain I^an arrived at the court of Isfahan. 
He became a Shi'i and gained the favour of the 
Shah who appointed him Khan of Kubba and of 
Saliyan (at the mouth of the Kura). Husain Khan 
built the castle of lOiudad. His grandson Husain 
‘All b. Aljmad, with the help of Peter the Great, 
regained the ancestral estates of the usml but his 
position was threatened by the alliance of Surkhai, 
prince of the Kazl-Kumukh, with Hadjdji Da’ud, 
religious chief of Muskur, who with the help of 
Turkey played a considerable part in Daghistan 
from 1712. Nadir Shah restored Saliyan to Husain 
All. After the death of Nadir, local dynasties 
arose everywhere. At this time Husain 'Ali moved 
his capital from IGiudad to Kubba where he built 
a town and annexed Shabaran and Kulhan. He 
died in 1171 (1758). His son path '‘Alt Khan 
who succeeded him sought the help of the em- 
press Catherine II, who in 1189 (1775) sent 
General de Medem to Derbend, under a pretext 
of avenging the death of the academician Gmelin, 
who had died on June 27, 1774 in captivity with 
the usml of Kaitak. With the help of the Russians, 
Path All reestablished his authority over what 
he could regard as his hereditary fief (Daghistan, 
Kubba, Saliyan). He also took Shirwan and the 
I^iln of Baku appointed him his son’s guardian. 
The influence of Path ‘All Khan gradually ex- 
tended beyond the bounds of the district. In 1 193 
(177S) he sent 9,000 men to Gilan to restore 
Hidayat IQian, who had been driven out by the 
Kadjars [q. v.J. In 1202 (1788) he seized Ardabil 
whereupon the Shah-sewan [q. v.] recognised his 
authority. The ^ans of Kara-Dagh and of Tabriz 
sought his support. Path ‘All is credited with 
ambitions designs on Adharbaidjan. To reconcile 


his plans with those of the king Irakli of Georgia, 
p'ath ‘All met the latter at Shamkur (ShamWior) 
but soon afterwards fell ill and died in 1203 (1789). 

The political and military work of Path ‘Alt 
Khan crumbled away under his successors. His 
young son Shaikh ‘Ali Agha (from 1791) had 
a very adventurous career. This young Khan 
relied on the support of the Kadjars but Count 
Zubow took Derbend on May 4, 1796 and en- 
trusted the government to his sister Peri-Diahan 
Khanum. Taken prisoner by the Russians, Shaikh 
‘All Agha escaped and renewed the struggle. On 
the accession of the emperor Paul, Russian policy 
suddenly changed and the Russian troops were 
withdrawn. Shaikh ‘All returned to Derbend. In 
tSoi he and the other Khans sent a delegation to 
Alexander I, but by 1805 we again find Shaikh 
‘Ali rebelling against the Russians to whom he 
caused continual trouble till 1226 (1811). The 
khanate of Kubba was occupied by the Russians 
in 1806 and by the treaty of 1813 Persia re- 
nounced her claim to the eastern Caucasus. From 
its incorporation in the Russian empire, Kubba 
formed a “gouvernement” of Shirwan (later of 
Baku). Since 1919 Kubba has been part of the 
republic of Adharbai^an, at first independent and 
then Soviet; this is not to be confused with the 
Persian province of the name [q. v.]. 

Bibliography, cf. the articles DXghistan. 
Derbend, ShekkI and ShIrwSn. See especially 
the work of the local historian ‘Abbas Kuli 
A^a Bakl-Khanow (a descendant of the Khans 
of Baku, who were related to Path ‘Ali Khan), 
the Gulistan-i Iram of which a Russian version 
by the author himself (1794 — 1846) was pu- 
blished at Baku in 1926 {Travaux de la societe 
scientifique de I'AzerbaidJan, part 4). The prin- 
cipal documents are in the collection by AkA 
Kavkazskoi Arhlieograjiceskoi Komissii, publ. by 
A. Berge, Tiflis 1866 sqq., i. — xii., index under 
Derbend-Kubba. (V. Minorsky) 

KUBBAT al-SA KH RA, the Dome of the 
Roc k, Jerusalem, often erroneously designated the 
Mosque of 'Omar. In the first place, it is not a 
mosque but a shrine or oratory erected above the 
sacred rock {jsakhra) and similar to the other 
domed edifices scattered over the haram area; in 
the second place, it was not built by 'Omar but 
by the fifth Umaiyad Caliph, 'Abd al-Malik b. 
Marwan. Jew, Christian and Muslim alike revere 
the sacred rock which they regard as the omphales 
of the world. It is even said to be i8 miles 
nearer heaven than any other spot. Muslims set 
it next to the Ka'ba in order of sanctity. 

Although there is no specific mention of the 
sakhra in the O. T. it is referred to nevertheless 
in the Talmud and Targums. Here Melchizedek 
set up his altar; here Abraham sacrificed; here 
was the Bethel of Jacob; here was the threshing- 
floor of Arawna the Jebusite (II Sam., xxiv. 1 6 
sqq^\ here David worshipped; and here were the 
altars of Solomon, Zerubbabel and Herod. But 
Muhammadan tradition has greatly magnified all this 
legendary material. Angels visited the Rock 2,000 
years before Adam was created, and Noah’s ark 
rested here after the Deluge. It is said to be 
actually one of the rocks of Paradise, and that 
here on the Resurrection Day the Angel of Death, 
Israfil, will blow the last trumpet. Previous to 
this the Ka'ba will come from Makka as a bride 
unto the Sakhra. They assert that it rests on a 
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palm-tree beneath uhose ^bade Asiya, I'haiaoh’i wife, ; 
and Miriam, Muses’ sister, will give the faithful \ 
a cooling draught from one of the rivers of the , 
Garden. All the sweet waters on the earth are i 
believed to originate somewhere beneath it. The 
Rock itself is, by otheis, leported to be mitaculously | 
hung between heaven and earth, but since this 
wonder was too remaikable for human eyes to 
behold, it has been purposely hidden by the sur- 
rounding building. Beneath the Rock is a cave 
{tnaghara) the floor of which when stamped upon 
by the foot emits a hollow sound pointing to the 
presence of a cavern beneath, peihaps a well, the 
so-called “Well of the Spirits" [bi'r al-arwaft) 
where the souls of the departed are believed to 
assemble twice weekly. This hollowness of walls 
and floor has no doubt given rise to the legend 
of its being suspended in mid-air. Tradition states 
that all the prophets of God up to the time of 
Muhammad have come to pray here at the Rock 
which is daily surrounded by a body-guard of 
70,000 angels (.\li Bey, Travels, ii. 220). God is 
said to have ordered Moses to institute the sakhra 
as the kibla, and Muhammad intended doing like- 
wise only he was told by God to take the Ka’‘ba 
at Makka as the kibla. The change took place 
in Radjab A. H. 2. 

When 'Cmar conquered Jerusalem he (guided 
by Ka‘b al-Ahbar, the converted Jew) found the 
sakhra scandalously covered with filth. This he 
ordered to be removed by the Nabataeans, and 
after three showers of heavy rain had cleansed 
the Rock, he instituted prayers there (Le Strange, 
Palestine under the Muslims, p. 139 sqql). In the 
years 69 — 72(688 — 691), '^Abd al-Malik b. Marwan 
built the Dome of the Rock. The political situation 
at the time was the immediate cause of this under- 
taking. The rival claimant to the Caliphate, ‘.Abd 
Allah b. al-Zubair, was favouied by the inhabitants 
of the Haramain (Makka and Madina). Fearing 
lest his Palestini.m subjects who visited the Ka'ba 
on pilgrimage should return infected with the spirit 
of revolt, ‘Abd al-Malik determined on a plan to 
divert the M.ikkan pilgrims from the seditious 
area and lead them instead to Jerusalem. After 
sending out feelers in the shape of circulars staling 
his intentions, and after receiving warm support, 
he proceeded with his project, the embellishment 
of Jerusalem (de Vogue, Le Temple Je Jerusalem, 
p. 75). Then he declared to his people; “This 
Rock (SaHira) shall be unto you in the place of 
the Ka'ba” (Ya'kubi, ii. p. 311). For the expenses 
of the building he is said to have set apart a 
sum equal to the revenue from Egypt for seven 
years, and as a treasure-house for this money he 
commanded to be built after his own design the 
edifice in the neighbourhood that is now known 
as the Kubbat al-Silsila (Dome of the Chain). 
This building is said to have pleased him so 
much that he ordered the Dome of the Rock to 
be modelled after it. The Sakhra was surrounded 
by a latticed screen of ebony and curtains of 
brocade. At this time also a precious pearl, the 
horn of Abraham’s ram, and the crown of Khos- 
raw were suspended to the chain which hung in 
the centre of the Dome, but with the coming ol 
the 'Abbasids these were transferred to the Ka ba 
(Palmer, Jerusalem, p. 86). In those days the 
building was so full of incense that a person who 
had been there was known at once by the odour 
which clung to him. Another reason w'hy 'Abd 
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al-Malik built the Kubbat al-.Sakhia is given by 
al-MukaddasI, who says that the Caliph “noting 
the greatness of the Dome of the Kuinama [the 
Chiistian Church of the Anastasis [kiydma cor- 
rupted to Humdma ordure)] and its magnificence, 
was moved lest it should dazzle the minds of the 
Muslims, and hence erected, above the Rock, the 
Dome which now is seen there” (Le Strange, 
Pal. Explor. Fund's Q\ 1887, viii., p. 103). For 
long, controversy has been waged regarding the 
true founder and builder of the Kubbat al-Sakhra. 

It seemed too wondeiful an achievement for the 
Aiabs. P'erguson argued that it was the work of 
Byzantine architects under Constantine and that 
it marked the site of the Holy Sepulchre. Conder 
was the chief opponent of this view. No doubt 
‘Abd al-Malik employed Greek architects in the 
construction, and there was abundance of Greek 
columns and capitals at hand among the ruins of 
the churches destroyed by the Persians, which 
could easily be incorporated into the structure. 
Ferguson’s argument, besides being fallacious, is 
contrary to the evidence of Arab historians. 

That the Kubbat al-Sakhra was erected by ‘Abd 
al-Malik is indicated by the famous Kufic in- 
sciiption in yellow and blue tiles above the cor- 
nice round the base of the Dome : “Hath built this 
dome the servant of Allah, ‘Abd al-Malik, com- 
mander of the Faithful, in the year two and 
seventy — Allah accept him”. When the ‘Abblsid 
Caliph al-Ma’mun repaired the place in 831 A. D. 
and built the octagonal wall, some of the tiles 
were removed and others containing this Caliph’s 
name inserted in place of 'Abd al-Malik s. But 
the forgery is easily detected, the tiles are of a 
darker blue while the letters of the name are 
closer together (a chromo-liihographic facsimile is 
to be found in de Vogtie, ibid., pi. xxi.). 

In the year 846 A. D. on the night of the great 
earthquake, the keepers of the Kubbat al-Sakhra 
testified that the Dome was cleft in twain so that 
they could see the stars and feel the rain on 
their faces. Then a still small voice said: “Put it 
back again”; and soon the dome resumed its 
former position. During another earthquake in 
407 (1016), the dome fell down on the Sakhra 
(Ibn al-Athir, al-K until, ix. 209). Six years lamr 
it was restored by Hakim (see de Vogiie, iW., 
pi. xxxvii.). There is a fragmentary inscription 
(pi. xxiii.) inside on the tile-work dated 418 A. H. 
(1027 A. D.) marking further repairs. Ihe author 
of the Muthir al-Qhiram (“The exciter of 
desire”, i. e. to visit Jerusalem) says: “In the 
year 452 (1060) the Great Lantern {tannur) that 
hung in the Dome of the Rock fell down and 
there were in this lantern five hundred lamps . 
This was taken as a bad augury (I.e Strange, 
ibid., p. 130). In 1099 the Crusaders entered Jeru- 
salem and the building, endowed by Baldwin II, 
became the Templum Domini, the Church of the 
Knights Templars. It was redecorated inside and 
outside with Christian paintings and images of 
the saints. A marble altar was set up on the 
Sakhra, and a large golden cross on the summit 
of the dome. A large iron screen of French work- 
manship with four gates was erected between the 
pillars of the inner ring. The cave beneath was 
transformed into a Chapel. They believed it to 
be the Holy of Holies, and called it the Confessio 
(Joannes Phocas, P. P. T. S., p. 20). The building 
thus became the type of “Temple Churches built 
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in Europe. The dome was the symbol of the 
order and appeared on the Grand Master’s seal. A 
polygonal type of building reminiscent of the 
Dome of the Rock appears in Raphael's Maniage 
of the Virgin as the Jewish Temple (de Vogue, 
ibid., p. 78, note). 

In 1187 Saladin captured the Holy City. The 
Golden Cross on the dome was knocked down 
amid the cheers of the Muslims and all impurities, 
such as the marble casing on the Rock, removed. 
In the cave below, prayers were made in his 
presence, led by the kadi of Damascus. (For a 
contemporary account see Ibn al-Athir, ibidf The 
lengthy inscriptions copied down by John of Wurz- 
burg must have been destroyed at this period 
since no trace of them now remains. Instead 
there can now be seen inside the Cupola the in- 
scription set up by Saladin to record his restoiation 
(text in de Vogiie, ibid., p. 91 sqf There have 
been other restorations since. In 1447 part of the 
roof was destroyed by fire, caused it is said by 
certain young noblemen hunting there for pigeons 
with a lighted candle. A complete renovation took 
place under Sulaiman the Magnificent (1520—1566). 
Until recent years little was done to remedy the 
ravages of time {Ordnance Sui-vey of Jerusalem, 
>865, p. 32)- Nowadays the authorities are anxious 
to maintain the building in a condition W'orthy 
of its past splendour. 

The building itself is of harmonious proportions 
and stands, along with some minor edifices, on an 
irregular platform, 10 feet in height, paved with 
limestone slabs. The Sal^ra is almost on a level 
with this pavement, the highest point being only 
five feet above it (or c. 2,440 feet above the 
Mediterranean). Six flights of steps leading up to 
the platform end in elegant columns or arcades 
called Matvdzin, or “Balances”, because here on 
the Resurrection Morn all things will be duly 
weighed in the balances of Justice. The building 
is in the .shape of a regular octagon, with side 
66 feet in length. The diameter within is 152 feet; 
that of the dome at its base being 66 feet. The 
dome, 99 1 *®^^ ts wooden, covered outside 

with lead, and inside with stucco, beautifully gilded 
and richly oinamented. The exteiior of the building 
was formerly covered with marble but this has 
partly been displaced by the Kashani porcelain 
tiles added by Sulaiman the Magniflcent in 1561, 
Indeed during the xvith century, the whole edifice 
was restored and embellished so that the external 
incrustation of the walls, the beautiful stained glass 
windows, and numerous other decorative effects 
throughout are characteristically Tuikish. Kuranic 
passages wondei fully inscribed in interwoven cha- 
racters form a frieze round the building. There is 
a perfect haimony in the colour scheme. The 
fenestration is remarkably fine, especially in the 
case of one window ne.ir the Western Doorway. 

In the interior four massive piers and twelve columns 
surround the .Sakhra in the centre. The dome rests 
on these. Another series of supports consists of 
an octagonal screen composed of eight piers and 
sixteen columns, two columns occurring between 
each pair of the six-sided piers. In this way the 
interior is divided into three concentric parts. The 
outer octagonal aisle is 13, the inner, 40 feet wide, 
ihe doors face the four cardinal points: North, 

1 (Gate of Paradise); South, BM 

al-Kibla (South Gate); East, Bdb al-Nabi Dd^ud 
(Gate of the Prophet David) or Bdb al-Silsila 


(G.ate of the Chain); West, BZib al-Ghai b (West 
Gate). The teak [sTuJj) doors have very artistic old 
locks and are covered with bronze plates stamped 
with a Kufic inscription (dated 216 a. H.). The 
building consists of basement (16 feet high) with 
the aforementioned doors ; a storey of plain ma- 
sonry (20 feet high) with seven round arches on 
each side, 38 of which are pierced for windows, 
the rest being blind; and, lastly, the wonderfully 
proportioned dome above. The pavement is laid 
with maible mosaic fastened down by clamps run 
in with lead. 

The Rock, about 56 feet long by 42 feet wide, 
is almost semicircular in form, the curved sloping 
side lying to the East, and the higher straight 
side to the West. Geologically it forms a portion 
of one of the harder giey beds of the Jerusalem 
plateau, and has been left practically in its rough 
unhewn state throughout the ages. In visiting this 
sacred spot the devout pilgrim has to be careful 
to keep the vSayira on his right hand, so that he 
peiforms the circumambulation of the holy relic 
in the opposite direction from the circuit of the 
Ka%a. Ibn "^Abd Rabbihi (in his ^Ikd al-Farid^ 
Iransl. in part by Le Strange in Pal. Quart. Siat..^ 
1887, p. 99) states: “Now when thou enterest the 
make thy prayer in the three corners there- 
of, and also pray on the slab which rivals the 
Rock itself in its glory for it lies over a gate of 
the gates of Paradise”. This slab is a portion of 
the marble pavement near by the Bab ahjDjanna 
and is supposed by some to mark the place where 
the prophet hlias knelt in prayer. Others believe 
it coveis the lomb of Solomon {^Kabr Sulaiman). 
All, however, assert that it was originally part 
of Paradise, and is geneially termed the Flagstone 
of Paradise {Balatai al-Djannd). A tradition has 
it that Muhammad drove into this slab nineteen 
golden nails which are destined to drop out 
periodically. When all have fallen through, the end 
of the world has come. The Devil almost succeeded 
in removing them but the angel Gabriel intervened 
in the nick of time. Nowadays three nails remain 
in place, while one has sunk a little. It is with 
humble step and slow, therefore, that the pious 
pilgrim treads this holy place lest by dislodging 
one of the nails he should hasten the day of 
judgment. 

On a detached piece of a marble column on the 
S.W. of the Sakhia, covered by a rude shrine which 
also contains hairs from the prophet’s beard, is 
to be seen the Kadam Muhainmad (or Footprint) 
which he left behind him on the night of his 
ascension to heaven on his steed al-Burak. During 
the Crusades when the Christians occupied the 
Kubbat al-Sakhra this was known as the Footprint 
of Jesus. The round hole in the middle of the 
Rock was where the prophet’s body pierced its 
way upwards. And near by is shown the very 
Saddle of al-Burak in the shape of several marble 
fragments. There is also pointed out on the West 
side of the Rock the impression of the Handprint 
of Gabriel Sayidna DJ_ihil) where he held 

down the Rock when it was about to rise with 
Muhammad. Directly opposite are preserved the 
banners of Muhammad and ^Umar, and the buckler 
of Hamza. The cases containing these relics are 
dust-covered. Once a year this dust is carefully 
gathered and sold in minute quantities as a panacea 
of miraculous power. A slight depression in the 
pavement on the East side of the Rock is pointed 
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out as the Footjiunt uf Idris. In the N. E. 
corner is tire lecess known as the 1‘iophtts’ Kibla 
{^Kiblat al-Anbi\a ). There aie also .seveial ancient 
Kur’ans and a dwarf screen known as I'aklid Saif 
'Ah (the imitation of the sword of 'Alt). 

The entrance to the cavern beneath is by means 
of the Bab al-Maghara, at the S. E. corner of the 
Rock, the pilgiiin humbly descending the eleven 
steps with the following piayer on his lips, known 
as the “Prayer of Solomon”: “O (lod, pardon the 
sinners who come here, and relieve the injured”. 
The average height of the cave is six feet, and 
on the roof may be seen the impress of Muham- 
mad's head. The floor is paved with marble and 
the sides aie whitewashed. It is said to be able 
to hold 62 persons (Ibn al-Fakih, B. G. A., v. too). 
A projecting piece of rock known as the Tongue 
of the Rock {Lisan al-SuMi'n') is so-called because 
it greeted ‘Omar on one occasion. There is also 
to be seen the slender column supposed to uphold 
the Rock. The guide points out on the right the 
Mihrab Sulaiinan (Solomon's prayer-niche); on the 
left, the Makam al-Khalll (Abraham); on the N. 
corner, the Makam al-Khidr with the Mihrab 
Da’ud opposite. 

On the S.E. of the Sakhra a staircase leads upwards 
to the gallery of the dome whence the crescent 
on the summit may be reached. The eulogy pro- 
nounced on it by Mukaddasi (P. F. T. S., iv., p. 46) 
still holds good at the present day: “At dawn 
when the light of the sun first strikes on the 
Cupola, and the Drum catches the rays; then is 
this edifice a marvellous sight to behold, and 
one such that in all Islam I have never seen 
its equal”. 

Bibliography. Besides the works mentioned 
in the text : R. Hartmann, Dcr Fdse?tdom in 
yerusalem, Strassburg 1909; Warren and Conder, 
yerusalem ; C. M. Watson, The Story of ycru- 
salem\ Schick, Beit el-Makdas, index; Sepp, 
Die Fcl.'.enkttppel, cine yustinianische Sophien- 
kirche, Munich 1882; Feiguson, The Temple of 
the yews, London 1878; Conder, The High 
Sanctuary at yerusalem (paper read at the In- 
stitute of British Architects opposing Ferguson’s 
views) and 1 ent Work in Palestine, ii- 320 sqq.', 
Lewis, The Holy Places of yerusalem, ch. ii. ; 
E. Pierotti, yerusalem Explored, London 1864, 
ch. iii. ; Wolf, Der Tempel von yerusalem, Graz 
1887, p. 20, 50, 76; A. Goodrich-Freer, Inner 
yerusalem, London 1 904, ch. xv. ; W. M. Thom- 
son, The Land and the Book, 19131 nc"’ 
p. 699^7.; Baedeker and Murray ;.Hughes’ Diet, 
of Islam, s. v.; Palest. Quart. Stat., index; Pa- 
lest. Pilgrims' Text Society, index; y.R.A.S., 
xix. 258^^7.; al-Ya'kubl, Ta'rikh, ed. Hout.sma, 
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d'Hebron (part translation of Mudjir al-Din, Ins 
al-DpalU')-, Idrisi, ed. J. Gildemeister, Z.D.P.V., 
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C. Diehl, Manuel d'Art Byzantine', H. Hagen- 
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7 sqq.', K. A. C. Cresswel, The Origin of the 


plan of the Dome of the Rock, British School 
of Archaeology in Jerusalem, supp. papers, 
N®. 2, London 1924; E. T. Richmond, The 
Dome of the Rock, Oxford 1924; Gaudefroy- 
Demombynes, La Syrie a Pepoque des Mamelouks, 
p. 60 sqq.', Mariti, Histoire de I'Etat present 
de yerusalem, p. 249 sqq. Paris 1853; Nasir 
Kliusraw, Sefer Hamah, ed Schefer, p. 89 sqq . ; 
Muhammad al-Batanuni, al-Rihla al-Hidjaziya, 
p. 162 sqq., Cairo 1329; van Berchem, C.I.A., 
p. iii., v. 267, 754; Z.D.P. V., xliv. 34 sqq.', 
Finn, Stirring Times, ii. 250; Robinson, 
Researches in Palestine, London 1841, i. 440 
sqq.', Condei, The City of yerusalem, 236 sqq. 

(J. Walker) 

KUBILAI (usually written Kubilai but also 
“Kublai”), Mongol emperor (1260 — 1294), 
brother and successor of I^an Mongke. He was 
probably born in 1214; w'hen Cingiz Khan re- 
turned in 1225 to Mongolia from his campaign 
in Western Asia, Kubilai, who was then eleven 
years old, had just gained his first trophy of the 
chase ; after the Mongol fashion, Cingiz Khan 
himself smeared his thumb with flesh and fat 
(Rashid al-Din, ed. Berezin, Trudi Post. Otd. Arkh. 
Obshc., XV. 1 4 1, text). In the reign of his brother 
he was governor of China from 1251 and de- 
voted himself to the conquest of the kingdom of 
the Sung dynasty, which was only completed in 
his own reign (in 1279), "'hereby the whole of 
China, for the first time since the tenth century, 
was again united under one ruler. After a victory 
over his brother Arigh-Btiga who was proclaimed 
Emperor in Mongolia (cf. the article berke), 
Kubilai remained in China and transferied the 
capital of the Mongol empire to Peking (KhSn- 
balik, q. v.). In spite of great achievements at 
home (Imperial Canal, new code of criminal law. 
Academy) and abroad (great, although unsuccessful 
campaigns at sea against Japan and the island of 
Java, such as had never been undertaken in the 
history of China, before or after), his reign was 
for China a period of oppressive foreign rule. 
Kubilai was, like most Mongol emperors, favourably 
disposed to Islam and the Muslims; only for a 
time (seven years, 1282 — 1289, of which the first 
four years are described as a period of severe 
persecutions) as a result of the events connected 
with the assassination of the minister Ahmad (see 
khanbalik) did the Muslims fall into disfavour 
with him. 

Bibliography. Fullost source: Rashid 
al-Dln, ed. Blochet, p. 350—580; cf. also Was- 
saf, ed. Bombay, 1269 H., p. \(> sqq.', d'Ohsson, 
Histoire des Mongols, The Hague and Amster- 
dam 1834, ii. 2751-77. (Kubilai in China under 
Mongke), 338177. (Kub'ilai’s own reign); Ho- 
worth, History of the Mongols, i., p. 187 sqq., 
216 sqq. On the persecutions of the Muham- 
madans also Zap., xxii. 160 sqq. 

(W. Barthold) 

KOBU, a district with self-government 
under the suzerainty of the Dutch Government in 
the southern part of the delta of the Kapuas river, 
for administrative purposes it belongs to the Pon- 
tianak division of the residency of “Westerafdeeling 
van Borneo”. In the north it is separated from 
the kingdom of Pontianak by the Great Kapuas 
river, in the east it is bounded by the districts of 
Tayan and Simpang, in the south and west by 
the China Sea. The ruling family is of Arab 
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descent, the founder of the kingdom was Saiyid 
Aidrus al-Aidrus who settled not far from the mouth 
of the river Terentang with a few Arab, Buginese 
and Malay followers about 1780, soon after his 
brother-in-law, the Arab adventurer Shaiif 'Abd 
al-Rahman al-KadrI, had founded the sultanate of 
Pontianak. The capital and kingdom received its 
name from an entrenchment (Malay: ktibii) thrown 
up as a defence against raids by pirates. He put 
himself under the protection of the Dutch East India 
Company who recognised him as ruler with the 
title tuivan (lord). The land is of little importance; 
it consists for the most part of a swampy wooded 
plain which is only in paits drained (mainly in 
the Ambawang district in the north-west) and 
fitted only for primitive tillage and growing cocoa- 
nuts. The population is not numerous and is very 
scattered. It consists almost entirely of immigrants; 
besides Arab half-breeds and a number of Chinese 
they are mainly Buginese. There are very few 
Dayaks. The predominant religion is Islam but its 
observances are for the most pait neglected; only 
here and there one finds a mosque which is falling 
to pieces. The ruler, whose capital is quite an 
insignificant settlement, governs with three notables 
{7vakll), members of his family, each of whom is 
allotted a certain territory as an appanage. 

B ib li og r a p hy \ P. J. Veth, Borneo's IVester- 
afdeeltng, 2 vols., Zaltbommel 1854 — 1856; H. 
von Dewall, Matan, Simpang, Soekudana, de 
Karimata-eilanden en Koeboe, in T.B.G.K.W., 
xi., 1862, i.; J. J. K. Enihoven, Bijdragen tot 
de geographic van Borneo's Westera/deeiing, 

Leyden 1903, ii. 869; Ih. J. H. van Dries.sche, ' 

A\Ua betreffende het landschap Koeboe, in Tijd- ' 
schrift van het Kon. Ned. Aardrijkskundig Ge- 
nootschap, Series 2, xxix., 1912, 326; article 
KOEbkk, in the Encyclopaedie van Nederlandsch- 
Indie}^ ii., 1918, 357. (W. H. Rassers) 

KUBUR, pi. of the Arabic kabr, which, besides 
its usual meaning of “tomb”, has also that of 
“box, sheath or needle case”, although it is not 1 
gi_ven_in any dictionary; cf. Abu Vusuf, Kitab at- ' 

i still more disastrous to it. When Curzon 


Hist, of Fositui Literature in modern Times, 
Cambiidge 1924, p. 316 and pi. ix. (p. 300, 
autograph). (Cl. Huakt) 

KUCAN, a town in Persia, in the northern 
part of the province of Khorasan [q. v.] on the 
upper course of the Atiek [q. v.], perhaps the 
ancient Ashak or Arsaka, in the older Arab geo- 
graphers Khabushan. later Khudian. e.g. Mukaddasi, 
B.G.A., iii. 319, 3 and Baihaki, ed. Morley, p. 761; 
also Yakut under Ustuvva (i. 243, 20) according to 
Sam'anI (6t.d/.S., xx., f. 31®); according to Yakut, 
ii. 487, 21, the usual local pronunciation was 
Khushan : Sam'ani, f. 211“, here also h.as only the 
form Khudian (Sam^anT had himself been there). 
The oiigin of the pronunciation Kucan is traced 
by Rashid al-Din (ed. Quatremere, p. 183) to the 
Mongols. The ruins of the ancient Khabushan 
(this name is still borne by a large village) lie 
3 farsakh west of the later town, which was 
destroyed in the xixth century by a series of 
earthquakes. Towards the end of the vii'h (xiiith) 
century Ghazan. afterwards Ilkhan. when governor 
of Khorasan built a Buddhist temple in Kucan 
(C. d’Ohsson, Histoire des Mongols, The Hague and 
Amsterdam, 1834/1835, iv. 148, quoting Rashid 
al-Din). In the reign of 'Abbas I [q. v.] a Kurd 
principality (tribe of Za'faranlu) was founded with 
a hereditary Ilkhani at its head. Like most towns 
of Persia of some size, Kucan also has the tomb 
of an Imamzade, Ibrahim b. 'Ali, son of 'All b. 
Musa, who is buried in Meshhed. On the hill 
now called Nadir-Tepe near Ku6an, Nadir Shah 
was killed in 1160 (1747). In the reign of Nadir 
Shah (after his campaign of 1740 against Bukharal 
a few leaves of a copy of the Kurban written by 
the Timurid Baisonghor Ghiyath al-Din [q. v.] 
preserved in Samarkand (according to others in 
Shufir-i Sabz i. e. Kash) W'ere brought to Kucan. 
Shah Nasir al-Din in 1883 had two of the leaves 
brought to the Museum in Teheran. In the sup- 
pression of a rebellion of the llUiani by 'Abbas 
Miiza [q. v.] the town suffered severely, and the 
great earthquakes of 1852, 1871, 1893 and 1895 


the population was under 


pi. kabur, “hol.sters” (Beaussier). This plural pa.ssed I visited it 

lat^r j 12,000; but we are also told 'that 12,000 perished 

kubu.dJ “tier n u P'- ■" of >893 and about 10,000 were 

rtrussierD It h th’‘ o"'y --obuilt after the 

to th ch Le r V/T earthquake about 8 miles east of the ruined town, 

to which one can add that of quiver; it is com- ' 


monly used (by an abbreviation of kalem-kuburu 
“case for reeds”) for a case for holding cut leeds, 
a pen-holder, vulg. Ar. dawaya (class, dawat), Pers. 
kalem-dan (illustrated in Huart, Calligraphes, p. 
16; Lane, Modern Egyptians, i. 288). 

. _ (Cl. Huart) 

cu (MIrza) Wisai., surname of Muhammad 

^afi , Persian poet of the xixth century, 
born at Shiraz, a clever calligrapher and musician' 
d.ed .n 1262 (1846). Author of numerous poems 
lithographed at Teheran 1275) the Bazm-i 
the completion of the Farhad u-Shirin of 
W ahshi (lithographed at Teheran 1263) and of a 
translation into Persian of the Ativak al-Dhahab 
(golden collars) of Zamakhsharl. His sons, Wikar, 
Mahmud Hakim (the physician), Abu T-Ka'sim 
Parhang, Dawarl, Yazdani and Himmet had in- 
herited the paternal talent. 

Bibliography. Rida-Kuli Khan, 
al-Artfin, p. 337—350 ; Madjma'- al-Fusahi, 
Teheran 1295, h- 528-S48; E. G. Browne,] 


Bibliography. W. Tomaschek, Zur hi- 
storischen Topographic von Persien, 1883, i. 85, 
S. B. .4k. Wien, cii. 227; J. B. Fraser, Nar- 
rative of a yourney into Khorasan, London 
1825, p. 555 sqq.-, Curzon, Persia and the Per- 
sian Question, London 1892, i. <)ii sqq.; C. E. 
\ ate, Khurasan and Sistan, Edinburgh and 
London 1900, p. iq^sqq., 297 jy.; W. Barthold, 
Istoriko-geograficeskiy obzor Irana, St. Petersburg 
* 903 i P- 672 sq.; G. Le Strange, The Lands 
of the Eastern Caliphate, Cambridge 1905, p. 
393 ^?-: Travels of Nasir al-Din, Pers. lith. with- 
out title-page: first journey 1283 — 1284, year 
of the hare = 1867, lithog. 1286 = i86g, p. 
316 sqq.; second journey 1300, year of the 
sheep = 1883, lithog. 1306, year of the Mouse = 
1888, p. 1 16 sq. and 124. (W. Barthold) 

KOCOK BAIRAM. [See Id al-Fitr.] 

KCcOK KAINAR^E (t., “small hot 
spring”), a town in Bulgaria, 45 miles to 
the South of Silistria, was until the treaty of 
Berlin (July 13, 1878) a part of the Ottoman 
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Empire. Il was in tins town that a treaty of peace 
between 'Abd al-llarnid !, the Ottoman Sultan and 
Catherine il, the Empiess of Russia, was signed 
on the 12 Djumada 1 , 11S8 (July 21st., ' 774 ) 
The Russian army having appeared hefoie Shuinla 
and the troops of the grand vizier Muhsin-Zade 
Muhammad Pasha, having abandoned it in a body, 
the latter decided to send plenipotentiaries to 
h'ield-Marshal Romanzoff; he chose the reTs-efendi 
Munib and K‘aya-beg Ahmad Rasmi ; Prince 
Repnine, the Russian Ambassador, represented 
the Empress. After a discussion which lasted for 
seven hours, the plenipotentiaries came to an 
agreement on July 17; but the signature was post- 
poned for five days in order to make it coincide 
with the date of the treaty signed by Peter the 
Great after his defeat on the Pruth (July 22, 1711): 
and the town of Kucuk Kainardje was chosen 
because it was the place where the General Weiss- 
mann had perished. The treaty consisted of twenty- 
eight articles which established the political 
independence of the Tatars of the Crimea, of 
Piessarabia, and of Kuban, while reserving religious 
supremacy to the Sultan (a phrase which gave 
rise to the idea of the Caliph-Pope, which became 
so widespread throughout European literature, see 
also khai.ifa). It restored to the Khan of the 
Crimea all the lands conquered by the Russian 
Army, except the two ports of Kero and Yeni- 
kaPa; the restoration of the conquests of the 
Russians except the two Kabarta, Azof and Kil- 
btirun. It restored prisoneis to liberty without 
ransom; and provided for the free navigation of 
the Black Sea and the Mediterranean. It established 
freedom for commerce, security for travellers and 
in particular for the pilgrims from Jerusalem (this 
article later allowed Russia to intervene in the 
affairs of the Holy Land). The Porte acknowledged 
the Empress of Russia's title of faJhJiah and her 
right to build a church at Pera. The question of 
Poland, which had been the chief cause of the 
war, was not dealt with in the treaty. By two 
additional secret clauses (Martens, Recucil ties 
traites^ ii. 287) the Porte promised to pay as war 
indemnity the sum of 15,000 purses = 7,500,000 
piastres, worth at this time four million roubles, 
within three years. Russia on her side undertook 
to order her fleet to evacuate the Archipelago as 
quickly as possible. This treaty contributed largely 
to strengthen Russian influence. 

Bibliography. Rasmi Ahmad- Efendl , 
Kh iilasat al-Akhbar., transl. by Diez, IVesenJliche 
; Wasif-Efendi, Mahasin al-Athar, 
h. 184 and sqq ; J. von Hammer, Hist, de 
V empire ottoman., Fr. transl., vol xvi., p. 392 sqq.-, 
Jouannin and van Gaver, Turquie, p. 358. 

(Cl- Huart) 

KUCUM KH AN, a Tatar Khan of Siberia, 
in whose reign this country was conquered by the 
Russians. Abu 'l-Ghazi (ed. Desmaisons, p 177)- 
is the only authority to give information regarding 
his origin and his genealogical relation to the 
other descendants of Cingiz Khan. .According to 
this source, he reigned for forty years in “Turan”, 
lost his eyesight towards the end of his life, was 
driven from his kingdom by the Russians in 1003 
(•594/1595), took refuge w'ith the Manghit (Nogai) 
and died among them. References to Kucum are 
also found in the work of the Ottoman Turk Saifl 
said to have been written in 990 (1582) (Leyden 
MS., N®. 917; transl. without a reference to the 


MS. by Ch. Schefer as an appendix to his translation 
of the history of Central Asia, Histoire de V Asie 
Centrale, by 'Abd al-Karim Bukhari, Paris 1876, 
P- 303 sql). Kuciim’s kingdom and its capital are 
there called “Tura”; the Russians had taken this 
town during Kucum's absence. Kucum afterwards 
returned and drove out the Russians after a long 
siege (i — 2 years) but the latter carried off his 
son a prisoner to Moscow. These stories seem to 
show' that Saifi's work was probably composed 
later than the year given in the title (Schefer, 
loc. cit.. Preface, p. iv., even gives the year 990 
A. H. as date of death of the author). 

The name “Isker” for the capital of Kucum 
(near the confluence of the Tobol and Irtish) 
seems to be found only in Russian sources ; it is 
only from the latter also that the principal events 
of his reign can be chronologically arranged. 
Kucum did not inherit his kingdom from his father 
but had expelled his predecessor Yadigar; in 1563 
Yadigar is still mentioned as king of Siberia, 
while in 1569 we find Kucum. In 1581 Isker was 
conquered by Russian Cossacks under Yermak; 
the Cossacks owed their victory to the use of 
fire-arms, then still unknown in Siberia. Kucum’s 
son Makhmet-Kul (Muhammad Kill!) was sent a 
prisoner to Moscow’. It was not till Yermak fell 
in an unexpected attack (1584 or 1585) that Isker 
was vacated by the Russians ; but by the year 
1587 we find troops, who had just arrived, building 
the Russian town of Tobolsk near this town. 
Kucum did not suffer his last defeat at the hands 
of the Russians till August 20, 1598. He is said 
to have been slain by the Nogai, with whom he 
had taken refuge, out of revenge for his father's 
raids on them. The document used by Radloff 
(Aus Sibirient, Leipzig 1893, p. 146 r^.) dealing 
with an embassy from Kucum to Bukhara and the 
order by '.■Abd Allah Khan [q.v.] his governor in 
Khwarizm to send teachers of religion to Siberia, 
cannot be genuine, l^warizm w'as at this date an 
independent kingdom and not under the rule of 
the Khan of Bukliara. The form “Kozllm” adopted 
by Radloff is also not to be found in any histo- 
rical sources. 

Bibliography. Howorth, History of the 
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(W. Barthold) 

KUDA'A, a group of tribes. When Islam 
was first preached, the genealogical division of the 
Arab race into three main bodies, Modar Ma'add, 
Rabi'a and Yemen, had just been completed. The 
poets refer to it as a well known principle. 
Agreement had not been reached regarding the 
fourth group, claiming descent from a common 
ancestor, called Kuda'a. This group composed 
several important tribes, settled in the northern 
Hidjaz and leading a nomadic life between Arabia, 
'irak, Syria and Egypt. 

Without protest, the Kuda'a had allowed them- 
selves to be classed with the Yemen group. Well- 
hausen {Das arabische Reich, p. 1 13) observes 
that this grouping was not old. This is quite 
correct but decides nothing. If the Kuda'a had 
allowed it, it was because their interests coincided 
with those of the Yemenis. They might have 
perhaps stopped there if the matrimonial alliances 
of the Sufyanid caliphs with the Banu Kalb [q.v.] 
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had not upset the political equilibrium of the Arab 
tribes. Kalb formed the main nucleus of the Kuda'a 
and the old genealogical fiction was intended to 
secure it the unconditional support of the Yemeni 
tribes of Syria. At any cost the Kuda'a Yemen 
bloc had to be broken up. Several Kuda’a tribes 
had for long lived alongside of the Modaris and 
contracted temporary alliances with them. This 
could be usefully exploited. Evidence of the im- 
portance attached to the discussion of these questions 
is the fact that they were raised in the presence 
of the Prophet. 

Now nothing could be more unstable than the 
grouping of the Beduin tribes. To understand 
how down to the Omayyads and in spite of the 
institution of the diwan, the ethnographical con- 
nections of the Kuda'a had remained floating, it 
is sufficient to read in the Naka'id Diarlr wa 
' 1 -Farazdat, N“. 104 (verses 23 — 24; cf. Djahiz. 
Hayazodn^ iv. 107 below). They were unable to 
produce charters or base their arguments on his- 
torical documents. Vague traditions and especially 
poetry were appealed to. Did not the poetry con- 
tain the “archives of Arabia”, dnvdn al-^Arab'*. 
In this connection the author of the Agkani 
(vii. 77 — 78) speaks of verses fabricated by the 
Kuda'a, anxious to connect themselves with the 
Yemen group. Apocryphal poetry is the curse of 
the whole of pre-Muslim history. A vast and 
disastrous activity was displayed in this field. But 
it would be a great mistake to charge this ex- 
clusively to the genealogists of Kuda'a. In fact 
the Kuda'a seem the lea.st deserving of suspicion, 
because under the Omayyads they were better able 
than some others to do without alliances. The 
supremacy assured to the Kalbis in Syria freed 
them from the necessity of seeking allies among 
the Modaris, to say nothing of their antipathy to 
the Kaisis with whom they weie soon in open 
conflict. In their verses Djarir and Farazdak: appeal 
to an old alliance between Tamim and Kalb. The 
latter tribe had probably lost all recollection of it. 
But they could not be displeased to see their im- 
portance recognised by the best poets of T.rmim, 
the great Modari tribe, whose friendship was also 
sought by Kais. 

The Kuda'is were only represented in small 
numbers in Egypt. In 102 a.h. a Kalbf governor 
of Egypt reconstituted a distinct group with various 
Kuda'i clans, which he had found scattered among 
the Modari and Yemeni tribes in his province. 
Besides Kalb and its numerous .subdivisions, the 
following are the main tribes of the Kuda'a group: 
•Sali^ (the predecessors of Ghassa'n in Syria), 
Tanukh, Djarm, Ball, Djuhaina, Kain (Banu ’l-Kain 
or Balkain), Bahra Mahra, I^ushain(to be retained 
in the text of al-Kindl, p. 72, 1 1 .). For these 
tribes the reader is referred to the separate articles 
on them. Their proximity to the Syrian frontier 
or their settlement in Syria had encoumged the 
spread of Christianity among them. We therefore 
find them at the Arab invasion at first taking 
the side of the Byzantines. 
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KUDAMA K. Dja'far Ahu ’i.-Faradj ai.-Katir 
al-BaohdadI, an Arab author. Born a Christian, 
he adopted Islam under the Caliph al-Muktafi 
(289 — 295 = 902 — 906) and served in the central 
administration at Baghdad in which he obtained 
the office of Madplis al-Zimam in 297 under the vizier 
.Abu ’ 1 -Hasan b. al-Furat. The date of his death 
is not known. Most writers (Ibn Taghrlbirdi, ed. 
Juynboll, ii. 323 ; Reinaud, Geographic d' Aboulfeda, 
lx., Ixxxiv; de Goeje, B G.A., vi., 22; Deren- 
bourg, Mss. de PEscurial, ii , x.) give 337 (958) 
but according to A'akut, h .Atad al-Arib, vi. 204, 
that date is due to Ibn al-Djaw'zi who is not to 
be relied on for such matteis. The only certain 
thing is that he was still alive in 320 as in that 
year he was present at a disputation between Aba 
Sa'id al-Sirafi and the logician Mattai. One result 
of his official activities was the for us most important 
book, the Kita^ al-KharadJ which he seems to 
have compiled soon after 316; only the second 
volume of it survives in the Kdprulii library in 
Slambul; de Goeje published extracts from it in . 5 . 
G.A., vi. The work first begins by discussing of the 
provincial division of the empire and the organisation 
of the postal services and gives the yield in 
taxation for each district. The author then gives 
a survey of the adjoining foreign countries and 
their inhabitants and next gives a very full account 
of the financial system, taxation and administrative 
law. A short history of the Arab conquests is 
simply copied from al-Baladhurl. He devoted his 
leisure to belles-lettres and produced a work on 
style and rhetoric, Kitdb Kakd al-Naihr al-ma’^ruf 
bi-Kitdb al-Baydn, edited by his pupil Abu'Abdallah 
Muhammad b. Aiyiib and a poetics Kitdb Naka 
al-ShYr. Both works are preserved in the Escurial 
MS. N®. 242 of Derenbourg’s Catalogue; the latter 
is also in the Kdprulii library i. 445, 2 (see 
Rescher, M.S 0 . S , xiv., 17) and has been printed 
from it at Stambul in 1902. 
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(C. Brockelmann) 

KUDATKU BILiK [See A'usuf Kjiass Hadjib.] 
al-KUDS, the usual Arabic name for 
Jerusalem in later times. The older writers 
call it commonly Bait al-Makdis (according to 
some: Mukaddas, cf. Gildemeister, Z.D.M.G., 
xxxvi. 387 sq. ; Fischer, ibid., lx. 404 sqql) which 
really meant the Temple (of Solomon), a translation 
of the Hebrew Bet-hammikdash (e.g. Ibn Hidiam, 
ed. Wustenfeld, p. 263, 2) but it became applied 
to the whole town. They also frequently use the 
name Iliya^, from Aelia (see below). They like- 
wise knew the old name Jerusalem, which they 
reproduce as Urishalim (or -am) (variants in Yakut, 
ed. AVustenfeld, i. 402). The name al-Balat also 
occurs in MukaddasI, a word of uncertain meaning 
derived from palatium, but which probably means 
“royal residence”. For other names of rarer oc- 
currence see Gildemeister, op. cit. 

When the Roman soldiers of Titus became 
masters of the whole city after a long and strenuous 
siege at the end of September 70 A. D., the splendid 
temple had already been burned down, according 
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to Sulpicius, Sevcrus by order of Titus, according 
to others against his desire (see Willaniowitz, 
Kultnr d. Gc;^cnu-ai t, i,/viii. 170; \Vindisch, 
Thecl. Tijdschr.y 1914, p. 5i9'f‘7?-) und for the last 
few nights the city had looked like a sea of fire. 
The Roman soldiers, maddened by the stubborn 
defence, continued the destruction after the capture 
of the city and plundered without mercy. But it 
is certainly wrong to think of the conquered 
Jerusalem as being razed absolutely level with the 
ground. The eastern part of the city had suffered 
most, notably the area of the Temple, but a con- 
siderable piece of the city wall with a prominent 
tower was left at the south-east corner and on 
the western side Titus left the city wall and the 
three great towers of the palace of Herod intact, 
to serve as a shelter for the Roman camp. Many 
of the old houses must also have been still 
standing, or at least have been in such a con- 
dition that the jews, who were gradually returning, 
could find some sort of shelter in them. 

For the first half century after the fall of 
Jerusalem we are completely without information 
about the unfortunate city. Risings continually 
flamed up in the country round but nothing is 
said about the capital. At the beginning of the 
reign of Hadrian, peace was ultimately restored 
but later (132 — 135 A. D.) another revolt broke 
out when the Emperor forbade circumcision and 
wanted to build a new city upon the ruins of 
Jerusalem. After the rising had been suppressed 
with difficulty, he canied out his plan and a 
purely pagan city arose which was called Colonia 
Aelia Capitolina. While on the north side it ob- 
served the boundary marked by the so-called 
third wall, it left out the southern half of the 
original city and in the south-west a part of the 
upper town ; these remained the bounds for the 
whole period following except for a brief inter- 
ruption under .SalSh al-Din. The new city had 
the usual buildings, baths, theatre, sanctuaries etc. 
(see Chronicon Paschale and on it, Vincent and 
Abel, yerusakm, it. 6 and was divided into 

7 parts, each under an administrative official. The 
Emperor had a sanctuary built in honour of the 
Capitoline Jupiter as the principal god, for which 
the great masses of ruins there formed a rich 
quarry (cf. Eusebius, Dem. evangel., viii. 3). Ac- 
cording to Dio Cassius, Ixix. 12; Hieronymus, 
Comm, in Esaiam, xi. 8, etc., this temple was 
built exactly on the site of the old Jewish temple, 
which Vincent and Abel, op. cit., ii. 15 sg., doubt, 
but without sufficient reason. That the “rock” 
which had formed the old altar for burnt offerings, 
remained practically untouched is evident from 
its later history, but unfortunately we do not 
know if it was actually used in connection with 
the worship in the new sanctuary. With the help 
of a few coin-types we can form some idea of 
the appearance of the temple of Jupiter, and we 
also know that two statues of Hadrian (probably 
one of the Emperor and one of Antoninus) were 
erected near it. If this temple of Jupiter raises 
questions which are difficult to answer, this is 
still more true of the temple of Aphrodite built 
in Jerusalem on the site of which was later built 
the Constantinian Church of the Holy Sepulchre 
(on presumed remains of this temple, see Schmaltz, 
Mater Ecclesiarum, p. 35 1). According to Eusebius, 
wicked men, inspired by demons (pagan deities) 
had done everything they could to conceal and 


to pollute this place by covering to 5e7ov avrpov 
with earth brought for the purpose and building 
a temple of Aphrodite with its impure cult. 
Whether this was the real reason for the building 
of the temple of Aphrodite is very doubtful. For 
even if we grant the possibility that a recollection 
of the place of the Crucifixion and of the tomb 
of Christ had been preserved among the earliest 
Christians, it is unlikely that Hadrian to whom 
the building may, with most probability, be credited 
paid so much heed to the Christians that he would 
deliberately insult them so deeply (cf. P. Mickley, 
Die Konstantinkirchen im heiligen Lande, 1923, 
p. 36 sq.-, Dalman, Palastinajahrhichj'w., 102 sg.). 
.^t most it can only have been an accident. On 
the other hand we may ascribe to Hadrian's re- 
building of the city the broad pillared way which 
runs through Jerusalem from north to south on 
the mosaic map of Madeba of the vith centuy (see 
Guthe, Z.D.P. V., xxviii. 120 sg.\ Gisler, Das 
Heilige Land, 1912, p. 214 sqq.), of the pillars 
of which a series of remains have been unearthed 
(cf. Vincent and Abel, op. cit., ii. 22). It debouched 
on the noith into an open square with a single 
pillar standing alone, after which the North Gate 
in the middle ages was known as the “Gate of 
the Pillar” (^Bab aldAmud or Bab ^Amud al-Ghurab). 
Jews were forbidden under pain of death to enter 
the new city. This prohibition remained in force 
under Antoninus Pius, but they were again allowed 
to practise circumcision. As the Christians were 
not affected by the prohibition, their numbers 
must have increased in the centuries following 
Hadrian’s reign. Their place of worship in this 
period was the Church of Sion on the southern 
peak of the next hill, which was therefore regarded 
as the mother of the other churches in the Holy 
Land. It was at first a small building, which was 
not replaced by a large basilica until a later date. 
In the same period pilgrimages to Palestine, 
especially to Jerusalem, began to become more 
numerous (cf. VVindtsch, Z. D. P. V., xlvUi. 145 
sqq.). The faithful came thither from all countries, 
and especially when the earlier obstacles and 
dangers had been diminished by the conversion to 
Christianity of Constantine I, numerous bodies of 
pilgrims followed the example of the queen-mother, 
Helena, who visited Palestine in 320. The appearance 
of Jerusalem about this time (c. 333) is described 
to us in the work of the so-called pilgrim of 
Bordeaux, the exact character of which cannot 
however be readily defined. We learn that the 
two Hadrian statues were still standing and perhaps 
also the Temple of Jupiter, although the words 
are not clear (et in aede ipsa ubi templum fuit 
quern Salomon aedificavii). If this was the case, 
the temple must have very soon afterwards been 
taken down when the Emperor began to build 
his church. The lapis pertusus over which the Jews 
were allowed to weep and pour oil on one day 
of the year, is probably the stone on which the 
altar for burnt offerings had stood, which there- 
fore must have been lying exposed in those days. 
If it did not take place earlier, the complete 
desolation of the site of the temple must have 
begun at this time, when the Christians, remembering 
Christ’s words (Matt. xxiv. 2), rejected any thought 
of rebuilding the temple; Eucharius {Itinera Hie- 
rosyl. Latina, i. 52) expressly mentions it. But 
this was not true, at least about 348, of the outer 
enclosures of the site which Cyril {Patr. Great., 
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xxxiii. 8S9) mentions as still in existence, and at I 
a still later date there is a reference to the outer | 
wall at the S. E. corner with a high tower. The 
name given it, “Tower of David ’, which is found 
about 350 in Epiphanius, is based on an erroneous 
transference of David’s citadel to this site and 
indeed this period in general with the many pil- 
grims asking about sites mentioned in the Bible, 
proved very productive of local traditions with 
no authority or even quite false. 

In his great buildings the Emperor Constantine 
was only concerned with Christian associations. 
Besides the basilica on the Mount of Olives men- 
tioned by the pilgrim of Bordeaux, his main work 
was the building (completed in 335) of the large 
and splendid church on the spot where Christ 
had been crucified and which was therefore con- 
secrated to the victorious Cross. Proof that it was 
the true site was according to Eusebius the xjif’ 
eAx/Ja xSj-ov at the light emanating from the 
Holy Sepulchre when they began to dig out the soil. 

It was the Emperor’s intention to build a great 
sanctuary for the whole of Christendom, which 
was to surpass all otheis in the splendour and 
costliness of its mateiials. Eusebius gives a very 
rhetorical picture of this building and therefore 
one that is not easy to visuali.se. The sepulchre, 
discovered by a miracle, was adorned by the 
Emperor with beautiful pillars and lich decoration. 
East of it lay an open paved square, which was 
enclosed on three sides by pillared halls. On the 
east side was a great basilica through the eastern 
exits of which one entered the outer gateway and 
reached the street of the market through them. 
The basilica had a sloping roof. Eusebius also 
speaks of a hemisphere, which some take to be 
a cupola on the roof, others an apsis. Eusebius 
does not mention a building over the Holy Se- 
pulchre (Mickley, op. cit.^ p. 38 sij. however finds 
a reference to it in the hemisp/uiiriou just men- 
tioned, which he supposes i.s mentioned in the wrong 
place in the text). The Sepulchre w.is originally, 
it appears, in the open air and it was the sons 
of Constantine who first built over it the so-called 
anaslasis. the rotunda form of which, later main- 
tained, is first mentioned by Cyril in 350. In the 
account of the building there is no mention of 
the principal relic, the remain.s of the Holy Cross; 
but they were in existence barely 15 years later; 
they were perhaps old pieces of wood found in 
excavating for a cistern. They were later preserved 
at the S. E. corner of the basilica in a silver case. 
Constantine’s reign brought some relief to the 
Jews as they were permitted, as already observed, 
to enter the city and weep on the stone on the 
site of the Temple. Euther scope was given them 
in the reign of Justinian who not only completely 
abolished the old prohibition but gave them per- 
mi.ssion to rebuild the Temple, which however 
they were prevented from doing by flames bursting 
forth, according to Ammianus. After the Emperor’s 
death Ci nstantine's regulations were again enforced. 
The more peaceful period that now began gave 
the Christians leisure to devote themselves to their 
own theological and hierarchical disputes, which 
had for the Jerusalem Christians the satisfactory 
result that they were freed from the suzerainty of 
Caesarea, as, at the Council of Chalcedon (451 — 
453)1 tbe bishopric of Jerusalem was recognised 
as an independent patriarchate, comprising Palestine, 
Prima, Secunda and Tertia. The Emperor’s family 


devoted continual attention to the embellishment 
of the town. Thus the Empress Eudocia, who 
visited Jerusalem in 460, built a cliurch of St. 
Stephen and a church at the pool of Siloah. A 
still more dazzling epoch came with the reign of 
lustinian who was fond of building. He had 
churches and hospitals built in the country round, 
including a nosokomium in the capital (cl. Cyiil 
in Z.D.r. V; xxxvi. 305). He also bestowed a 
splendid church of Theotokos on the city of 
which Procopius gives a florid but by no means 
lucid description (Z)r Aedijiciis ytistiniani, v, 6). 
Accoiding to him the chinch was supported by 
pillars and had a roof of cedar trunks. From a 
statement by Theodosius it seems to have been 
in the shape of a cross. One very important statement 
in the description of Procopius is that the ground 
was not large enough for the intended building, 
so that the Emperor had great substructures made 
on south and east until the ground reached the level 
of the adjoining rocks. This is in favour of the 
assumption often made that this church was the 
predecessor of the mosque of Aksa, the oldest 
parts of which undoubtedly belonged to a church. 
The part of the site of the Temple which lay in 
ruins and which would not be built upon for the 
reasons already mentioned must therefore have 
stretched so far south that the remaining area 
was too small for so large a church (cf. R. 
Hartmann, Z. D. P. V., xxxii., 185 sqq.). Others 
like H. Dressaire, Echos de POrieri/., ■ 9 I 2 » P- *46 
sqq., 234 sqq.; K. Schmaltz, op. cii., p. 385, 

look for the site of Justinian’s church in the Jewish 
quarter southwest of the Temple area, 

A sudden end was put to this idyllic state of 
affairs by the devastating invasion of the Persians 
in 614 A. D. When they were before Jerusalem, 
the Patriarch Zacharias, who, like Jeremiah of 
old, saw in the attack a punishment for the im- 
morality prevailing in the city, advised surrender 
but the people would not listen to him, although 

the Byzantine troops in Palestine were leaving 

the city to its fate. With the help of their siege 

machinery, the Persians entered the town and 
bathed the city in the blood of old men, women 
and children. The churches were destroyed and 
the crucifixes trodden under foot. The Jews, who 
had as a rule been on good terms with the Per- 
sians, are said to have used the occasion to avenge 
themselves on the Christians. The Patriarch was 
sent into banishment with other dignitaries and 
the palladium, the Holy Cross, to the horror 01 
Christianity was carried off by the victors (cf. K. 
Schmaltz, op. cit., p. 69; P. Peeters, La Piise de 
la Jerusalem par les Perses.^ Melanges de I'Uni- 
versite de Beyrouth, ix. I sqq.\ Eutychius in Vincent 
and Abel, Jerusalem, 11 . 242). The change only 
came when Heraclius began his marvellous cam- 
paign of conquest which led him far into Persian 
territory. Kawadh H, Sheroe, who ascended the 
throne on the assassination of his father in 628, 
sought peace and withdrew all the Persian troops 
from Byzantine territory. After his brief reign, 
complete confusion reigned in Persia so that the 
war could not be continued. The Holy Cross was 
sent back in its case which the Persians by God’s 
providence had never opened and restored to its 
former place on Septenilrer I4, 629; in the mean- 
while a monk named Modestius had been showing 
great energy and succeeded in restoring the de- 
stroyed church, including the Church of the Holy 
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Sepulchre built by Constantine, which was restored 
to its former size and decorated as far as the 
modest means allowed. The remains of the Cross 
did nut however stay in Jerusalem, but were sent 
in 633 by Heraclius to Constantinople, when he 
was doubtful of being able to defend Syria. 
Neveitheless a piece seems to have remained in 
Jerusalem, as the continuation of the festival of 
the elevation of the Cross shows (Vincent and 
Abel, op. cit., it. 227). 

But scaicely had the Christians in the Holy 
Land begun to breathe a little more freely again 
after this seveie visitation, than events occuned 
which were destined to have far more fatal con- 
sequences. The politico-religious community formed 
by Muhammad, little heeded outside of Arabia up 
to the time of his death, became a few years 
later with startling suddenness a danger threatening 
the neighbouiing countries. 

Although Jerusalem lay outside the regular or- 
bit of the Prophet's inteiests, he mentioned it 
several times in the Kurban, a natural result ol 
his indebtedness to Jews and Christians. As he 
had no idea of the actual appearance of the town, 
the cursory mention of the mihrab (Sura, hi. 32 
sq.\ xix. 12) is of no importance, but Jerusalem 
became of real significance for him in the period 
when, following the example of the Jews, he 
turned at prayer in the direction of the holy city. 
The tradition is certainly right which says that 
the earlier kibla mentioned in Sura ii. 136, 138, 
which he exchanged for the sanctuary at Mecca 
after the breach with the Jews, was Jerusalem, 
whether he already used this direction in the 
Meccan period or only intioduced it after his mi- 
gration to Medina in order to win over the Jews 
there (cf. the article muhammad). In the former 
case which is more probably right, Jerusalem must 
from the very beginning have been of very con- 
siderable significance to him as a religious centre. 
Accoiding to the usual explanation, moreover 
Sura XV ii. i w ith the expression inasdjui al-aksa 
indicates Jerusalem as the goal of the Prophet’s 
nocturnal journey, not however the later mosque 
of the name but the site of the old Temple of 
Solomon. The correctness of this interpretation is 
however not certain for there is a certain amount 
of support for Horowitz’s (/r/., ix. 159; following 
Schrieke, ibid., vi. i sqq.') suggestion that Muham- 
mad was rather thinking of a place in heaven in 
this phrase (see muhammad). But the traditional 
view, which must have arisen very early, gained 
the greatest importance for Jerusalem, for on it 
is based the classing of the sanctuary at Jeru- 
salem among the three most holy places of prayer 
in the world; indeed it is sometimes even given 
the preference over the other two. 

The Muslim armies that crossed the frontiers 
of Arabia after the death of Muhammad entered 
Palestine as well as the lands of the Euphrates. 
With the defeat of the Imperial troops at Adjnadain 
(q. V. and add to the Bib!., Mas'udi, Murudj al- 
Dhahab, v. 225) in July 634, after which the 
Byzantine general Aretion had to take shelter in 
Jerusalem, Byzantine rule in Palestine began to 
totter and its fate was settled on the Yarmuk in 
August 636; the fortified towns then sunendered 
one after the other to the victorious Arabs. Twm 
different accounts of the taking of Jerusalem have 
been handed down. According to the most usual 
version, the Arab general Abu 'Ubaida in 1 7 (638) 


j asked the Caliph 'Umar to come to his headquarters 
I at Djabiya [q. v.] as the people of Jerusalem 
would only capitulate on condition that 'Umar 
himself concluded the treaty with them. According 
to the other story, which de Goeje, Mhnoire siir 
la conqvHe de la Syrie, 1864, p. no sqq., rightly 
prefers, the Caliph came to Djabiya of his own 
accord to arrange the affairs of the conqiieied 
regions and fiom theie (according to Baladliuii. 
ed. de Goeje, p. 139) he sent Khalid b. Thabit 
to Jerusalem to besiege the town and the terms 
made by the latter for the surrender were then 
approved by 'Umar. These terms, which are 
preserved in several versions (e. g. T.'tbari, i. 
2404 sq.-, cf. Baladhuri, p. 139; Ya'kubi, ed. 
Houtsma, ii. 167; cf. de Goeje, op. oil., p. 122 sq.) 
were quite mild. The Christian inhabitants were 
granted security for their lives, property, churches 
and crucifixes, while the Jews were not to live 
among them; the churches were not to be used 
as dwellings, and not to be torn down or reduced 
in size, and the Christians retained their religious 
liberty; in return they were to pay the d;i"ya 
and assist in warding off the Byzantine troops 
and raideis. The statements on the date of the 
taking of Jerusalem also vary; Tabari for example 
gives Rabi' II of the year 16. 

Further details of 'Umar’s conduct at the capture 
of Jerusalem are given by various Christian and 
Muslim authors. Theophanes (ed. de Boor, i. 339) 
who wrote towards the end of the viii'h century, 
records under the year 627 that the Caliph on 
the conclusion of the treaty, so favourable to the 
Chiistians, entered the holy city wearing soiled 
robes — according to this author a sign of his 
devilish hypocrisy — and demanded to be led to 
the site of the Temple which he then made a 
place of pagan worship. Writing in the tenth 
century, the Egyptian Christian Eutychius {An- 
nales, ed. Fococke, ii. 285 sqq. and in Vincent 
and Abel, Jeiusalem, ii. 243) tells somewhat more 
fully how' 'Umar refused to peiform his salat in 
the basilica of the Church of the Resurrection and 
instead said his prayers on the steps at the entrance 
in order, as he explained, to prevent the Muslims 
from using the authority of his example to turn 
the church into a mosque and that he gave the 
Patriarch Sophronius a document confirming this. 
At his request, Sophronius then pointed out the 
“Rock” covered with debris on the site of the 
Temple as a suitable site for his masdjid. The 
Caliph at once began to clear off the rubble and 
as the Muslims followed his example the rock 
soon came into sight. At the same time he gave 
instructions that the masdjid should be so planned 
that the worshippers had the rock behind and 
not in front of them. It is apparent that the story 
is intended to confirm the alienable right of the 
Christians to their churches by the authority of 
the great Caliph. There is naturally no such 
tendency in the Muslim histoiians the earliest 
is al-Musharraf in the tenth century with whom 
Shihab al-Din al-MakdisI, Shams al-Din al-Suyuti 
and Mudjtr al-Din (see below) are in substantial 
agreement — who on the contrary show the 
Christians in a less favourable light. According to 
them the Patricias, who appears here more cor- 
rectly in the place of the Patriarch, at first tried 
to deceive 'Umar when he demanded to be taken 
to David’s masdjid, by shoving him the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre and the Church of Sion. 
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But the Caliph saw through the deception, as the 
Prophet had described to him the place as he had 
seen it on his nocturnal journey ; he was ultimately 
taken to the site of the Temple, which he recognised 
as the right place, but it had first of all to be 
cleared of debris. In another story, recorded as 
early as Tabari, i. 2408, Ka‘b b. al-Ahbar [q. v.] 
a Jewish convert to Islam plays a part which 
gives the story a point directed against the Jews. 
When ‘Umar entered the Temple area he summoned 
Ka‘l) to obtain his opinion regarding the choice 
of the place for the masdjid; but when the latter 
proposed that the place of prayer should be 
placed behind the Rock (north of it) the Caliph 
declined as he saw in the proposal a concealed 
attempt to plan the masdjid for the benefit of the 
Jews, so that the kibla would actually strike the 
site of the old Temple. 

If we examine these traditions more closely, 
W'e see that they all agree that ‘Umar had a Muslim 
place of worship erected on the deserted Temple 
area. That we are on firm historical ground here 
is corroborated by Bishop Arculfus about 670 
(^Itinera Hierosolymitana,^ 6 .. P. Geyer, 1898, p. 226 
sq.\ cf. Arculf, transl. by Mickley, 1917, 19 sq.) 
who describes this masdjid as a very simple building 
(Saraceni quajran^ulam orafionis domum quant 
suhrectis tabttUs et magnis itabibus super quasdam 
ruinaruni reliquias z'iii fabricati sunt opere ipsi 
frequentant), but it could however hold 3,000 men. 
In reality this was a very practical settlement of 
the situation that had arisen from the conquest 
of Jerusalem; the Caliph acquired a site long 
held sacred, without coming into conflict with the 
privileges granted to the Christians, as they would 
not build a church on the site of the Temple for 
reasons already stated. It is further clear that 
what Eutychius tells us about ‘Umar’s praying on 
the steps of the basilica of the Sepulchre is an 
unhistorical invention intended to avert any en- 
croachments by the Muslims. But this bias of the 
story only becomes evident from a further story 
of Eutychius, according to which the Muslims 
“of our day” (i. e. the first half of the tenth 
century) overrode ‘Umar's regulations, when they 
took possession of the half of the forecourt on 
the steps to the Constantinian Basilica and built a 
masdjid there, which they called the Masdjid 
‘Umar, because ‘Umar had prayed there. Schmalz 
{op. cit., p. 361) thinks a few remains of columns 
from this mosque can still be seen. 

Under the Umaiyads the political conditions 
contributed in a peculiar way to increase the 
prestige of Jerusalem. Their interest in Muham- 
mad’s foundations was not considerable so that it 
was not difficult for them to abandon the holy 
cities in .Arabia when the prescribed visits to them 
met with difficulty for any reason, and Jerusalem 
in particular, the holiness of which the Prophet, 
according to the usual exposition of Sura xvii. 1, 
had recognised, formed a welcome substitute, all 
the more so as it was much easier to reach from 
Damascus than Mecca or Medina. Evidence of 
the esteem in which Jerusalem was held, was 
early shown by Mu'awiya who had himself pro- 
claimed Caliph here. A Syriac source published 
by Ndldeke, Z.D.M.G.., xxix., 90, records that in 
July 971, Seleuc. (660 a.d. = Safar-Rabi‘ a.h. 40) 
many Arabs assembled in Jerusalem to make him 
king and that he ascended to Golgotha and prayed 
there and next went through Gethscmane to the [ 


Tomb of Mary, where he again prayed. Arabic 
sources (Tabari, ii. 4; Ma.s'iidl, v. 14; Ibn al- 
Athtr, iii. 388) say that homage was paid to him 
in Jerusalem in the year 40, and this must 
have happened only after ‘All's assassination on 
17th Ramadan, which is less probable than the 
Syriac story. ‘.Abd al-Malik (65 — 68 = 685 — 705) 
took a further step in this direction. When the 
anti-caliph Ibn Zubair h.ad become master of Mecca, 
‘Abd al-Malik feared, not w’ithout reason, that the 
Syrians who made the pilgrimage thither, might 
be persuaded or forced to join him. He therefoie 
forbade them to go there and when the people 
appealed to the definite command of the Prophet, 
he ordered them to go on pilgi image to the holy 
Rock in Jerusalem and referred them to a tradition 
recorded by the famous traditionist al-Zuhrl, ac- 
cording to which Muhammad classed Mecca, 
Medina and Jerusalem as places of pilgrimage of 
equal value, nay, from what is apparently the 
original form of the hadith, the last town w'as to 
be placed above the other s.inctuaries (cf. Ya'kubi, 
ii. 167; Bal.adhurl, p. 143; Yakut, ed. Wiistenfeld, 
ii. 8i8; Ibn al-Athir, ed. Tornberg, ii. 390; Gold- 
ziher, Muhammecianische Studien., ii. 35 sq.'). To 
expiess this esteem for the town in fitting and 
splendid form, the Caliph had a cupola built on the 
Rock upon which the Prophet had placed his foot on 
his journey to heaven, the Kubbat al-Sakhra [q.v.] 
around which the tawaf w'as to be performed. 
That (Mukaddasi, B.G.A., iii. 159) the Caliph in 
building it intended to surpass the beautiful cupola 
of the Church of the Sepulchre is probably quite 
in keeping with his general aims. Others make 
Walid I the builder of the Kubbat al-Sakhra, but 
this is at once contradicted by an inscription that 
survives, in which however the name of ‘Abd al- 
Malik has been altered to that of the ‘Abbasid 
Caliph al-.Ma^miin but in such a way that not 
only does the difference in colour betray the 
alteration but the date 72 (691) has fortunately 
remained intact. According to later writers (Ibn 
Taghribirdi, ‘Ulaimi, etc.), ‘Abd al-Malik also 
built the Aksa Mosque, which was given its name 
from .Sura xvii. i : but if the mosque w'as built 
out of the Church of Justinian (see above) this 
can only mean that the Caliph in converting the 
church into a mosque committed a direct breach of 
the promise made by 'Umar. In any case the 
Christians in Jerusalem retained their churches, 
such as the Church of Sion, the Church of Geth- 
semane (corrupted by the Arabs to “al-Djismanlya”) 
and notably the Church of the Resurrection, the 
name of which al-Kiyama (i.e. anasiasis, the Arabs 
turned in ridicule into al-Kumama, “ordure”). On 
the south side of this church, there stood in the 
time of Arculfus a square church of the Virgin 
which later dusappeared. The last Umaiyad Caliph 
Marwan II razed the walls of Jerusalem to the 
ground in 128 (746) after a rising in Palestine 
and two years later it was visited by an earth- 
quake recorded by al-Mu.sharraf and later writers, 
which was followed by another soon after the 
‘Abbasids had seized the empire. The Caliph al- 
Mansur had the damage repaired, perhaps on his 
visits to Jerusalem (Tabari, iii. 129, 37 ^) 

*40 (758) or 154 (771). But afterwards another 
earthquake so damaged the building that it had 
once again to be restored in the reign of 
al-Mahdl, perhaps when he visited the city and 
prayed there in 163 (780) (Tabari, iii. 500) (cf. 
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Mukaddasi, op. ci/., 168). On this occasion the The Seldjuks put an end for a time to Fatimid 
Caliph had the building made bioader and shorter rule in Palestine, and their leader Tughril' Beg 
perhaps in order to emphasise the mosque form was recognised as Sultan in Baghdad in 447 (1055). 
more strongly. Of work on the Dome of the | Jerusalem also felt the effects of this when the 

Rock theie is no mention in these years. But j Turkish general Atsiz on his campaign against 

that something was done a little later under the ' Filastin in 463 (1070) conquered the city as well 
Caliph al-Mahnun (198 — 218 = 813 — 833) is evi- | as Ramla and the adjoining country, which, as 
dent from the falsified inscription already mentioned : the Seldjuks posed as protectors of the Caliphate, 
and from another of the year 216 (831) put up \ resulted in the ‘Abbasid Caliph being again after 
by the Caliph’s brother who was then governor : a long interval mentioned in the Miutba in the 
of Egypt and S\na (Tabari, iii. 1100). I mosque there. When Jemsalem soon afterwards 

With the gradual dissolution of the 'Abbasid j rose in rebellion, Atsiz in 469 (1076/1077) had 
empire Pale.stme also became involved in po- to besiege it again and after its capture, theie was 

litical troubles and the land once again be- | a wholesale massacre from which only those es- 

came a bone of contention between powers in ; caped who took refuge in the Aksa Mosque (Ibn 
Egypt and in Western .Vsia. In 265 (878) it | al-Athir, x. 46, 64, 68 sqq^. The Seldjuk Sultan 

passed to the Tuliinids and in 292 (905) to the ■ Tutush in Damascus had Atsiz put to death and 

Fatimids. In this period the hitherto quite tolerable j in 484 (1091) Jerusalem was given to Sukman, 
relations between Muslims and Christians became the son of a Turkoman officer. In 489 (1096) the 
worse, flow the Muslims, contrary to the treaty Fatimid Sultan al-Musta‘li again succeeded in 
with '^Umar, in 936 cut off half the outer court taking the city and in holding it successfully next 
of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre by building year against Ridwan, son of Tutush. The triumph 
a masdjid has already been mentioned. Yahya of of the Fatimids was however of short duration 
Antioch (Vincent and Abel, ii. 243) tells of a only, for a couple of years later the Crusaders 

very serious outbreak of fanaticism in 355 (966). arrived and made their victorious entry into the 

The Muslims, who were joined by the Jews, set Holy City on July 15, 1099. 

fire to the doors of the Basilika and the Church For the tenth and eleventh centuries, the period of 
of the Resurrection, so that the dome of the the events outlined above, we have valuable material 
latter fell in, entered the Church and looted all i available in a series of Arabic descriptions of 
they could and afterwards sacked the Chuich of j Jerusalem and its holy places. Even as early as 
Sion. The Patriarch, who had hidden himself was i the end of the ninth century we have the brief 


dragged out, put to death and his corpse burned. 
The destroyed churches wete restored under his 
successor, but not long after they were finished 
an even more terrible blow struck them when 
that strange character the Fatimid Caliph al-Hakim 
in Safar of the year 400 (October 1009, see Vincent 
and Abel, yerusulem, ii. 249 ; on the other hand 


j account by the geographer and historian Ya'kubI, 
who however deals mainly with questions of ad- 
ministration and population only (A. G. A., vii., 
328 sq.). The next is Ibn al-Fakih who wrote in 
290 (903). After relating the legends and hadlths 
associated with Jerusalem he gives a good description 
of the Haram with its gates and sanctuaries, notably 


according to Ibn al-Athlr, ix. 147 in 398= 1008) | the Mosque of the Rock and al-Aksa. His measure- 


ordered this sanctuaiy to which the eyes of all 
Christendom turned, to be destroyed. The order 
was cariied out as thoroughly as the solidity of 
the building permitted, but aftei wards the Patriarch 
Nicephoros succeeded in appeasing the Caliph so 
that he allowed the Christians to worship on the 
ruins of the Church. Clermont-Ganneau has with 
great acuteness connected with these events a 
Kufic inscription found in 1897 on a large block 
beside the central gate of the old east wall of the 
basilica, forbidden those under protection (al-dhimma, 
i. e. Christians and Jews) to enter the masdjid (the 
mosque of ‘Umar above mentioned) (^Recueil d'Arche- 
ologie Orientalf, iv. 283 sqq . ; cf. M. D. P. V., 
1897, 70 ryy.). Hakim’s successor, al-Zahir, was 
forced to conclude a peace with the Byzantine 
Emperor Romanus HI by which he permitted the 
latter to rebuild the Church of the Resurrection 
at his own expense. A new earthquake in 1034 
destroyed the sore tried church, which was now 
left in ruins on account of the poverty of the 
Christians, until it was restored in 1048 by the 
liberality of the Emperor Constantine Monomachos. 
But it was only the Church of the Resurrection, 
that was rebuilt while Constantine’s Basilica never 
rose again. Only the Chapel of St. Helena, the 
site of the finding of the Cross was preserved. 
Another earthquake in 407 (toi6) severely damaged 
the Dome of the Rock (Ibn al-AthIr, ix. 205) 
and the Caliph al-Zahir had to have the dome 
over it rebuilt as an inscription testifies (see ‘Alt 
al-Herewl, Archives de VUrient Latin, i. 602). 


i ments are of interest because some of them agree 
I very well with present day measurements (S.G.A., 
V. 94 sqq.). Soon after Ibn al-Fakih, Ibn ‘Abd- 
rabbihi (p. 328) in alL/kd al-farid (Cairo 1331, 
iv. 274 ry.) gives a description of the Dome of 
the Rock, which in many ways recalls that of his 
piedecessor but the figures show considerable diver- 
gence. He likewise mentions different sanctuaries 
in Jerusalem and gates of the Haram. The infor- 
mation in al-IstakhrTs version of an older work 
now lost (c. 340 = 951/952) is very concise; the 
same applies to Ibn Hawkal’s version of the same 
book (367 = 977/978). There are references to the 
al-.Vksa Mosque, unsurpassed in size, to the Sakhra 
with the Rock and the cave below, and to David’s 
Mihrab {B.G.A., i. 57, ii. 112). All these writers 
are thrown into the shade by the great geographer 
al-Mukaddasi, or al-Makdisi, who was born in 
Jerusalem (375 = 985/986). He begins with a 
list of the great attractions of Jerusalem and the 
advantages of living there but also mentions the 
disadvantages. He then describes the Aksa Mosque 
rebuilt after the earthquakes, the new parts of 
which stood out clearly from the older parts. There 
were 15 doors on the north side (a remarkably 
large figure, which does not agree w-ith the other 
statements), the central one being a great iron 
door; there were li doors on the east side. Along 
the north side ran a court w-ith marble pillars, 
built by the Tahirid ‘Abdallah (d. 230 = 844). 
Over the centre of the building from north to 
south was a pyramidal roof with the beautiful 
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dome above it. Next comes the description of the 
platform in the centre of the Haram with the 
Dome of the Ruck, practically agreeing with 
that of Ibn al-Fakih. It was an octagonal building 
with four doors, to which staircases led. The 
interior was divided into three concentric halls 
with marble pillars. In the centre was the “Rock” 
which is described exactly as in Ibn al-Fakih, 
33 ells long and 27 broad and below it the cave 
which could hold 69 people. The “rock” was 
separated from the rest by a circular colonnade. 
Upon this rested a drum with a window, which 
supported the beautiful dome to the top of w’hich 
was too ells high. The dome consisted of three 
wooden frameworks, the lower of which was 
covered with gilt copper, while the second consisted 
of iron bars and the third of wood covered with 
metal plates. Most of this agrees vvith the present 
Dome of the Rock so that the rebuilding in 
413 (1022) must have followed the earlier form. 
MukaddasI gives t,ooo royal ells as the length of 
of the haram, 700 as the breadth; it had 700 
marble pillars and 45,000 lead slates, and it could 
be entered in 13 places by 20 doors which were 
numbered (B. G. A., iii. 166 sqq). Besides these 
Arabic descriptions we have that of the Pensian 
Nasir-i Khusravv who visited Jerusalem in 438 
(1047). He was a good observer, who mentions 
the conditions of soil and vegetation, the number 
of inhabitants (20,000 males), the bazaars, and 
architecture of the houses, the good hospital, the 
cemetery, at the east wall, the aqueduct leading 
from Solomon’s pool etc., and describes the Haram 
and its sanctuaries in great detail; hut his state- 
ments unfortunately do not seem always to be 
accurate, so that they are sometimes more confusing 
than useful. In place of the 15 doors on the north 
side of the Aksa mentioned by Muljaddasi, he 
only gives five, but gives 10 on the east; among 
the former he also mentions the great iron door 
{Se/tr-name, ed. Schefer, 1881, p. 67 — 99). To 
the eleventh century also belongs al-MmsharraPs 
work, Kitab I'adbt’il Biut al-^Iakdis tvix '’l-Sham 
(exists in a unique M.S. in Tubingen, seeSeybold, 
Die Anibisehen Hanilschriftm der Vniversilals- 
I'iblicthek zu Tubingen, i., p. 62 sqq.) w'hich 

after a survey of the earlier history of Jerusalem 
deals with ‘Umar's conquest of the city and 'Abd 
al-Malik’s buildings on the Haram, the advantages 
of the city, the traditions associated with it and 
the religious merit that is acquired by praying 
there; it has been much used by later writers. 

The Franks celebrated their entry into Jerusalem 
by a frightful massacre, particularly on the temple 
site, in great contra.st to the restraint shown by 
‘Umar when he became lord of the city. The 
valuable treasures in the Dome of the Rock 
were also carried off. Jerusalem now became the 
capital of the kingdom of Jerusalem, the first 
ruler of which was Godfrey de Bouillon, “pro- 
tector of the Holy Sepulchre”; but he died soon 
afterwards on July 18, 1100, and his biother Bald- 
win I succeeded him. The patriarchate hitherto 
Greek now became Roman. The Crusaders were 
anxious to have the churches restored in their 
original form. Their main concern w'as with the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre, the most sacred 
place to Christianity. The Rotunda of the Re- 
surrection retained its old form. But instead of 
rebuilding the Constantinian basilica wdth a court- 
yard surrounded by cloisters on the old lines, a 


remarkably shortened church was built immediately 
on to the east side of the Rotunda in Fate Roman 
style, which was intended to serve as a choir for 
the daily services founded by Godfiey (see Dalman, 
Paldstina-yahrbiich, iii. 39 sqb). In this way the 
plan was simplified, but again somewhat com- 
plicated by the fact that a cioss nave and two 
irregular side-naves were built in front of the choir. 
The south side of the cross-nave was the mam 
entrance to the sanctuary. A dome was built over 
the spot where the cross nave intersected the 
shortened main nave and a bell-tower south of 
the Rotunda of the Resurrection. In the church 
thus formed and consecrated in 1149 kings 
of Jerusalem were interred. Among the other 
churches restored we may specially mention the 
Church of Sion or of the Apostles which was in 
ruins. A splendid building and one very charac- 
teristic of the Crusaders arose not far to the 
south of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. 

In the eleventh century merchants from Amalfi 
had built, along with a church of St. Maria Latina, 
a monastery to be used as a hostel by poor pil- 
grims. The first patron was John the Merciful, a 
patriarch of Alexandria, but later it was John the 
Baptist. In addition to the monks and nuns, the 
order of the Knights of St. John was instituted 
here, who devoted themselves not only to tending 
the sick and wounded but also to the defence of the 
holy places and fighting the infidels. After the 
taking of Jerusalem by the Crusaders, a splendid 
hostel with over 1,000 beds and a noble church 
were built. The Crusaders were however not con- 
tent simply with restoring the sacred places of 
Christendom. While ‘Umar had left the Christians 
the undisturbed use of their churches and reserved 
only the area of the temple for Muslim worship, 
the Crusaders took over the mosques there and 
turned them into churches. The Dome of the 
Rock, which from an insufficient knowledge of 
its history, they called Templum Domini remained 
practically unaltered. But a golden cross was 
placed on the top of the cupola and the “Rock” 
hitherto uncovered in its centre was overlaid with 
slabs of marble, on which an altar was built. 
Considerable alterations were made on the Aksa 
mosque which was now called Templum Salomonis 
or Palatium Salomonis (on the latter name cf. as 
early as the pilgrim of Bordeaux: sub pinna turris 
ipsius sunt cubicula pltirinia^ ubi Salomon palatium 
habebai). These changes were made because the 
building, after first being the palace of the Latin 
Kings was handed over to the newly founded 
order of the Templars. They put a number of 
living rooms in the mosque and added a number 
of buildings which w'ere to be used as latrines 
and granaries (Idrisi, Z.D.P.V., viii. 125; Ibn 
al-Athrr, xi. 364 sq.) and they also built a Crusaders’ 
Church in and by the mosque but it was never 
completed (see John of Wurzburg, Ch. 5). Apart 
from these changes, under Frankish rule Jerusalem 
remained much as it was before the conquest. A 
strong wall surrounded the town, before which 
deep ditches were dug at several places. Four 
gates facing the four points of the compass, with 
others at intervals, gave admittance to the city. 

Among the descriptions of Jerusalem in the 
Frankish period the best although short is that in 
the Rook of Roger by Idris! in 1 1 54. He mentions 
the four main gates, describes the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre, the Haram with the Dome of 
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the Kock, and the Aksa Mosque, flethsemane, 
the Church of Sion and several churches in the 
vicinity of the town. As he does not appear to 
have been there himself, his statements are pro- 
bably based on information supplied by men sent 
by Roger. A little later in 1173 'Ah al-HerewI 
(from Herat) visited Palestine; his description (not 
yet printed) was translated by Schefer (^A)chivis 
lie P Orient, 1886, i., p. 587 — 609). He describes 
the Dome of the Rock with its four pillars, 12 
columns and 16 windows, the iron work round 
the rock, the cave of the Spirits, the Aksa and 
its portico wiih 16 marble columns and 8 pillars, 
gives their measurements, mentions the stables of 
Solomon, and the ciadle of Jesus, the Tower of 
David, with the Mihiab mentioned in the Kurban, 
Siloah and the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. 
There are also numerous descriptions by pilgrims, 
only a few of which can be mentioned here. In 
1102 and 1103 i. e. shortly after the conquest of 
Jerusalem, the Saxon Saewulf was there and left 
a short account of his visit {^Recucil de voyages 
et des menioiies, pubPii par la Societe de Geo- 
graphic, 1839, iv., p. 839 — 846) in which he de- 
sciibes the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, Maria 
I.atina, the site of the Temple, the Church of St. 
Anne, Gcthsemane, and the Mount of Olives. The 
Russian Abbot Daniel's jouinal of the year 1106 
is also of value (transl. by Leskien in Z. D.P.V., 
vii. 23 sqql). He gives brief but vivid descrip- 
tions of the country and the buildings and had 
an eye for all sorts of details which are rarely 
mentioned elsewhere. He describes in order the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre, the Tower of David, 
the Dome of the Rock (the holy of holies), the 
house of Solomon (al-.Aksa), Gethsemane, the Mount 
of Olives and the situation and natural features 
of the city. The next important authorities are 
John of Wurzburg {^Descriptiones tcrrae santae ex 
saec. viii., ix., xii. et xiv., ed. Tobler) and Theodoric, 
i^Theodorici Lihellus de locis sanctis, ed. Tobler, 
1865). On the Jewish side there is Benjamin of 
Tudela (1165), who does not however deal with 
the Christian sanctuaries. 

The period of the Crusades is one of the least 
inspiring periods in the history of Christianity. 
Its pitiable collapse is in striking contrast to the 
splendid enthusiasm with which it was opened, 
but even this was overcast by the deep shadow of 
the inhuman bloodshed at the taking of Jerusalem. 
The Crusaders owed the advantages they won in 
the first period less to their own ability than to 
the political weakness of the caliphate at that time 
and the newly founded kingdom of Jerusalem soon 
broke up in confusion in which selfish individual 
interests were openly displayed and Christians 
occasionally fought with their fellow-Christians 
and freely concluded alliances with their Muslim 
opponents. Therefore when powerful personalities 
appeared on the side of the enemy in 'Imad al- 
Din Zangl and his son Nur al-Din and still more 
when the highly gifted Aiyubid Saladin (Salah al- 
Dln) became master of Egypt in 1169 and began 
to conquer Syria after the death of Nur al-Dln, 
the fate of the Christians in Palestine was sealed. 
The for them disastrous battle of Hattin [q. v.] 
resulted in Saladin’s advance on Jerusalem. When 
te appeared with his army before the town, the 
inhabitants who had appointed Balian of Nablus 
commander-in-chief declined the favourable con- 
ditions offered them and decided to fight to the 


last. Saladin however moved his camp to the 
weaker noith side of the city and when his siege 
artillery began to demolish pieces of the wall, 
the defenders lost courage and endeavoured to re- 
open negotiations wdth Saladin. After Saladin had 
several times refused to see the envoys, Balian in- 
formed him that the inhabitants, if their surrender 
was not accepted, were resolved to put all non- 
combatants in the city to death along with the 
Muslim prisoners, to burn all that might be looted 
and to destroy the sanctuaries on the site of the 
Temple. This made such an impression on Saladin 
and his emirs that the terms were accepted (i 187). 
The inhabitants were allowed to leave the city 
on paying a poll-tax and Saladin’s attitude was 
so lenient that not only was the amount of the 
ransom reduced but many people were allowed to 
depart, although they could not pay the necessary 
money. He also ordered armed soldiers to accompany 
the columns of emigrants to protect them from 
attack, while at the same time in some paits of 
the country Christians were preventing their co- 
religionists from passing through (cf. Ibn al-.\thir, 
xi. 361 — 366; Y. 'a'ax\Oi\\., Geschichte des Konigreiches 
yerusalem, p. 451 sqql). It was mainly the Latin 
Christians who left Jerusalem while the Greek 
Chiistians, the so-called Syrians, were allowed to 
stay in the city without becoming slaves. It is 
quite evident fiom several sources that even after 
the retaking of Jerusalem by the Muslims, a con- 
siderable number of Chiistians remained there and 
in Palestine generally (cf. Rotermund, Z.D.P.V., 
XXXV. 24 sq.). But Jerusalem lost its Chiistian 
character and Saladin actively removed the traces 
of the period of Chiistian occupation. The golden 
cross on the Dome of the Rock was thrown to 
the ground amid the applause of the Muslims and 
laments of the Christians and replaced by a 
crescent. The wall round the Rock with the altar 
was removed. Saladin, as an inscription shows, had 
the cupola regilt (de Vogue, Le Temple de 
Jerusalem, p. 91 sql) but otherwise the building 
was allowed to remain as it was. The restoration 
of the Aksa Mosque cost great labour, as it had 
not only to be cleared of all trace of Christian 
worship but the architectural alterations of the 
Christians had also to be removed. An inscription 
mentions that the milirdb and the mosque were 
restored by Saladin’s orders (de Vogiie, p. 101). 
The armoury of the Knights Templar in the 
southwestern part of the Aksa was transformed 
and given the name “Mosque of the Women”. 
Saladin had a very elaborate and beautiful minbar 
ordered by Nur al-Din for the Aksa, which was 
in Halab, brought to the place for which it was 
intended. The cross over the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre was removed and the bells broken as 
in the other churches. He spared the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre itself but forbade the pilgrims 
to visit it; this prohibition was however removed 
in 1192. The great hostel of the Knights of St. 
John was presented as a waif to the Mosque of 
'Umar and the church there turned into a hospital 
under the name “Muristan”. The convent of the 
Church of St. Anne, which the nuns had to leave, 
was turned into a large handsomely endowed 
school, the name of which, al-Salahiya, recalled its 
founder (the church however had already been 
used as a school before the conquest by the 
Franks; Tobler, Topographic von Jentsalcm, i. 
429). The dwelling of the Patriarch northwest 
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of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre was turned 
into a hostel for pilgrims {k/ianka). The walls 
round Jeiusalem, which had suffered during the 
siege, were renovated under the personal super- 
vision of Saladin — a deep ditch was dug in 
front of them — and the towers between the 
Gate of the Pillar (see above) and the Gate of 
the Mihrab on the west side were rebuilt (Mudjir 
al-Dln, p. 338). On this occasion a part of the 
west hill hitherto outside the walls was incorporated 
in the city (cf. Rotermund, op. (it., p. 21). 

Afier the death of Saladin (589 = 1192) his 
brother usurped his son's inheritance and seized 
the power in his own hands and then divided it 
among his own sons, of whom al-Mu^azzam re- 
ceived Damascus and Palestine. This anti-Christian 
ruler, fearing that the Christians might establish 
themselves in Jerusalem ordered it to be destroyed 
in 1219, and this was done so thoroughly that 
only the Holy Sepulchre, the Tower of David and 
the Mosques on the Haram were spared. He 
further showed his reverence for the sanctuaries 
on the Haram by building a new wooden tower 
for the Aksa and restoring the arcades on the 
south side of the Dome of the Rock. From 
him also probably dates the porch on the north 
side of the Aksa (see de Vogue, op. cit., p. 103, 
and thereon Hartmann, Z. D, P. V., xxxii. 204). 
He also built a school for the Hanafis beside 
this mosque. After his death the Emperor Frederick 
II, then excommunicated, achieved by his states- 
manship, what the arms of the Crusaders had 
failed to do, by concluding a treaty with al- 
Mu^azzam’s brother, al-Kainil, in 626 (1229) whereby 
Jeiusalem — except the Muslim sacred places on 
the Haram — and a narrow corridor to the sea 
were ceded to him for ten years. The Emperor 
crowned himself theie in the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, without the assistance of any of the 
priesthood. In this way the Latins again came 
into possession of the city for a brief period. 
When the period had expired, a son of al-Mu- 
azzain who ruled in Kerak and, like his father, 
haled the Christians fell upon the holy city, de- 
stroyed the citadel and forced the inhabitants to 
capitulate. The Christians were relieved by the 
disputes which broke out between the Aiyubids 
in Damascus and those in Egypt; they realised 
the value of their support and the rival princes 
began to make great promises to win it. The 
Christians prefened to support Salih Isma^il of 
Damascus and in this way they came once more 
into undisturbed possession of the holy city (1244). 
The Eg)ptian Aiyubid al-Salih Nadjm al-Din however 
summoned the Kh'^arizmians to Ills assistance and 
they at once carried fire and sword through Syria, 
slew a large number of fugitives from Jerusalem, 
plundeied and murdered in the city, desecrated 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, where the 
tombs of the kings were ruined, and other churches. 
He had now full freedom of action and, when his 
allied enemies were defeated at Gaza, he seized 
Jerusalem and henceforth the town remained in 
Muslim hands. This was the real end of the 
Crusades, the permanent political result of which 
was a burning hatred between Christians and 
Muslims such as had only rarely flamed up before. 
Not long afterwards, the Aiyubids were succeeded 
by the Mamluk Sultans in Egypt, under whom 
Syria and Palestine formed one province, after 
Kutuz had won great fame in 1260 by defeating 


the advancing Mongols in the battle of 'Ain 
Djalut [q. V.]. 

In the Mamluk period, Jerusalem fell into the 
background after being for a time the centie of 
interest in the east. What we know of its history 
in this period we owe mainly to the compiler 
Mudjir al-Din 'Ulaimi, who, as an appendix to 
the earlier history of the town, tells us what 
vaiious Mamluk Sultans had done for it. The 
frequently necessary repairs of the sanctuaries 
there gave these princes an opportunity of dis- 
playing their pious interest and the mosaics on 
the outer wall of the Dome of the Rock, which 
had suffered from the wind and rain, in particular 
needed frequent repairs, which need not be detailed 
here. We are told of several Sultans that they 
lightened the taxes which the town had to pay 
and that other Sultans gave splendid copies of 
the Kur’an to the mosques. The great Sultan 
Baibars I [q. v.] had the Aksa lestored and in 
662 (1263) built a Khan noithvvest of the town 
which was intended for the relief of the poor. 
AI-Mansur Kala^un (678 — 689) restored the roof 
of the southwestern parts of the Aksa beside the 
Mosque of the Women. Al-Mansur Ladjln (696 — 
698) restored the mihrab of David on the south 
wall of the Aljisa. Al-Nasir Muhammad in his 
third leign (709 — 741 = 1309 — 1340) paved the 
back pait of the Aksa with marble slabs, had 
two windows pierced right and left of the Mihrab, 
restored the arcades on the north side of the 
raised part of the Haram, and the Gate of the 
Cotton-Merchants, gilt the domes of the two sanc- 
tuaries on the Haram in such brilliant fashion 
that in Mu^jir al-Din's time, c 180 years laterj 
they still looked like new (an inscription in the 
Dome of the Rock mentions this gilding and a 
renovation of the outer roof; de Vogiie, op. cit., 
p. 91); the aqueduct which brought the water 
from the Sultan’s Pool to the town was also re- 
paired in the same reign. In 851 (1447/1448) 
lightning set the roof of the Dome of the Rock 
on fire and a portion of it was consumed where- 
upon Sultan Djakmak (842 — 857) had it repaired. 
This ruler was hostile to the Christians and 
ordered all the new buildings in the Sion monas- 
teries and in the Floly Sepulchre to be destroyed. 
He took away from the monks the so-called Tomb 
of David and the site where, according to Church 
tradition, the Apostles were filled with the Holy 
Ghost and took away a balustrade from the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre and carried it to the Aksa 
Mosque. The able Sultan al-A^raf Ka^it-Bey 
(873 — 901=1468 — 1495) ^ great deal 

of interest in the sacred places of his kingdom, 
built, as an inscription tells us, the well between 
the raised pait of the Plaram and its west wall 
and rebuilt the school which bears his name at 
the Gate of the Chain in the Aksa and extended 
it (Mudjir al-Din, p. 387). In his reign also several 
aqueducts which led water into the town were 
restored {ibid., p. 621, 655, 661 j^.). 

Of the geographical works of the Aiyubid and 
Mamluk period, Yakut’s great dictionary the Mu- 
djam ai-Buldan (ed. Wustenfeld, i866 — 1873) is 
in the first rank with its great use of older sources. 
In the main article on Jerusalem (iv. 590 sqq.) 
he gives a description of the town, its water 
supply, its climate, its wealth in fruit and the 
Haram sanctuaries, and details the famous men 
who have lived there. To the xiv^h century belong 
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the geographical work> of al-l)imashki {Cosmo- 
graphy, eil. Mehren, 1866) and AIju ’ 1 -Fida' (ed. 
KeinauJ and de Slane, 1840) and Ibn Battuta’s 
T 'mr/j (ed. Defremery and Sanguinetti 2, 1 869- 1 879). 
To the xv'h centuiy belongs Khalil al-Zahiri’s (d. 
872= 1468) work, which exists in two synopses, 
on Palestine and Syria (R. Hartmann, Die geo- 
graphischen Naihriciiten uher Palastina tmd Syrien 
in Kh alil al-Zdhiris Znlulat Ka^f al-Mamdltk^ 
1907). In the section on Jeiusalem he deals with 
Kur’anic passages and traditions relating to Jeru- 
salem, the Dome of the Rock, the four rites used 
there, the pious foundations, bazaars, schools, 
khans and baths and the Chinch of the Resurrection. 
There are also seveial works dealing specially with 
Jerusalem, which are based on Musharraf mentioned 
above. To the xivth centuiy belongs Ibn Hilal 
Djamal al-Din al-Makdi.si’s woik composed in 752 
(1351) not yet published, the Muthir al-Ghardm 
ila Ziyarat al-Kuds, extracts of which were given 
by Le Strange in J.R.A.S., New Ser., 1887, xix., 
p. 297 — 305, which refer to ^Umar’s entry into 
Jerusalem and 'Abd al-Malik’s buildings. Shams 
al-Din al-Suyuti’s Ithaf al-Akhissd bi-Katiail al- 
Masdjid al-Aksa written in 875 (1470) quotes it, 
sometimes word for word; a synopsis is given by 
Le Strange, op. cit., p. 258 sqq. with the trans- 
lations of several passages. It is a mixture of 
topographical information and worthless traditions. 
Of more importance is Mutijir al-Din's work written 
in 1495 entitled al-Uns al-Djalil bi-TcZtikh al- 
Kuds vja 'l-ShTim (pr. Cairo 1283, extracts trans- 
lated by H. Sauvaire, Histoire de yirusalem et 
de Hebron, 1876). The book begins with a series 
of legends followed by accounts of ‘Umar and 
‘Abd al-Malik taken from earlier wi iters; then 
come notes on al-Hakim’s destruction of the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre, the taking of 
the city by the Franks and by Saladin and the 
period following him till 1244. The next section 
contains a description of the sanctuaries on the 
Haram and its gates, the schools, the houses, 
mostly built on ancient remains, the churches, the 
streets and city-gates and cemeteries, the survey, 
of which a resume was given above, of the Mam- 
luk Sultans who had devoted attention to the city, 
and a list of the higher othcials who had held 
office there. His simple and lucid description of 
the seven-naved Aksa with its pillars and columns, 
its gable roof an^ its dome shows that in those 
days it had practically the same form as at present. 
This is also true of the cupola of the Dome of 
the Rock supported by 12 columns, and 4 pillars 
and the surrounding octagon with 16 columns and 
8 pillars; the measurements given practically agree 
with the piesent ones. The pilgrim’s descriptions 
of this period are numerous (see Rohricht, Bi- 
blioteca Gecgraphica Palestinae, N®. 41 — 1 72) but 
give little that is new. Among the more valuable 
are Burchardus, De Monte Sion, 1283 (in Laurent’s 
Peregrinationes medii aevi quattuor, 1864, second 
ed. 1873, who also gives Ricaldus, De Monte 
Crucis and Willbrand von Oldenburg, cf. Roter- 
mund, Z.D.P.V., xxiv. I sqql), Felix Fabri, 1480 
and 1483 (C. D. Hassler, Fratris Felicis Fabri 
Evagatorium, 1843 — 1849, cf. thereon the map 
by Bernhard von Breitenbach in Z.D.P. V., xxiv. 
129) and the Bohemian M. Kabitnik, 1491 
(transl. in Z. D. P. V., xxi. 47 sqq.). An inter- 
esting account of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre 
about 1436 has been published by R. Durrieu 


in Florilegium dedie a M. de Vogue, p. 197 sqq. 

In 1517 Selim I, the Ottoman Sultan put an 
end to the Mamluk dynasty, and Jerusalem with 
the rest of Syria now passed to the Ottoman 
Turks, who were little capable of restoring the 
lands they ruled to new life. One of the most 
notable of these Sultans, Sulaiman I (1520—1566), 
was not only a great soldier but took a consider- 
able interest in building and Jerusalem also bene- 
fited from this. He had the mosaic on the outer 
wall of the Dome of the Rock, which demanded 
continual repairs taken away and replaced by tiles 
of faience, the blue colours of which, alternating 
with white, green, and yellow, gives the mosque 
its characteristic appearance. In the lower parts, 
marble slabs were used instead, while at the top 
a dark blue band with an inscription in white ran 
round the octagon. Perforated sheets of gypsum, 
filled with panes of variegated glass, were put in 
the windows. The Sultan also had the city-walls 
renovated and gave them the form they still have 
to-day. At some places they rest not upon the 
rock but on the debris of earlier walls. On this 
occasion a part of the w'est hill was again cut 
off from the unwalled town. In Sulaiman’s reign 
in 1545 the dome of the bell-less bell-tower on 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre fell down in 
an earthquake. In 1555 the little building hr the 
rotunda over the tomb was removed and replaced 
by a new one regular in shape. The whole Church 
was now divided among the different denominations, 
who jealously watched one another. These feuds 
and the hostile attitude of the Muslims for long 
delayed the very necessary restoration of the dome 
of the .\nastasis and the bell-tower, until finally 
in 1719 the work was taken in hand. In rebuilding, 
by order of the Turkish government, the existing 
forms were retained and the attempted alterations 
at the Anastasis had to be removed. In 1808 a 
fire broke out in the Armenian chapel, which 
' destroyed most of the western part of the church. 
The Greeks succeeded in asserting their claim to 
do the restoration and they entrusted the work to 
an architect from Mytilene, named Komnenos 
Kalfa, who, by the unfortunate way in which he 
performed his task, has acquired a kind of Hero- 
stratic renown. The Sultan who had given authority 
to the Greeks by a firman was Mahmud II (1808 — 
1839); he also, according to an inscription, renewed 
the gilding of the Dome of the Rock and had its 
outside restored. This is the not very edifying 
end of the story of the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre. But for the unfortunate rivalry among 
the different denominations, it would possibly 
have been decided much earlier to remove the 
ugly new buildings and the plaster covering the 
old walls, so that the Church of the Crusaders 
could be restored by using the old materials. 

In the xixtfi century Palestine was again disturbed 
from the state of vegetation in which it had 
lapsed. Napoleon invaded the country and fought 
the Turks on the old battle-ground of the plain 
of Yizre'el, but his plan of taking Jerusalem was 
abandoned. Next Muhammad ‘Alt seized the country 
and Jerusalem surrendered to him in 1831. The 
European Powers put a stop to the further advance 
of his adopted son Ibrahim Pasha and when the 
discontent with Egyptian rule in the land con- 
tinued to increase, France withdrew her protection 
from Muhammad ‘Air and with the support of 
England and Austria, Sultan ‘Abd al-Madjid once 
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more came into possession of Palestine and Jerusalem 
in 1840 and the Turks held it till the World 
War, which deprived them of the country and 
opened up a new epoch in the history of Jerusalem. 
Palestine is now governed under an English mandate 
and Jerusalem is the capital of the central district, 
J erusalem— J affa. 

In the course of the xixth century, a new life 
began to invigorate Jerusalem, which altered more 
and more the mediaeval character of the city. 
Ibrahim Pasha’s government introduced progress 
in various directions, which however threatened 
to be checked when the city passed to the Turks 
again but was gradually revived when increasing 
security began to attract Europeans thither. The 
number of visitors increased very much and many 
strangers settled in the city. It was a great step 
forward when European consulates were instituted, 
who afforded foreigners legal protection. It was 
significant of the altered conditions that the pro- 
hibition to non-Muslims to enter the site of the 
Temple was abolished after the Crimean War 
and that bells, forbidden since the time of Sa- 
ladin, were restored to the churches. Postal and 
telegraph services and other modern institutions, 
the most recent of which was the railway from 
Jaffa, were introduced and hostels on modern lines 
were erected. A new era in building began in this 
period, partly in the city itself, where ruined 
houses were restored or replaced by new ones, 
and partly in the vicinity .Schools, pilgrim hostels, 
hospitals including one for lepers, an orphanage 
etc. were built. Several churches were built or 
old ones restored, including the Church of St. 
Anne presented by the Sultan in 1856 to 
Napoleon III and the Church of the Redeemer 
on the Muristan, which was given in 1869 to the 
King of Prussia. The number of Jews who migrated 
there, which nearly doubled between 1881 and 
1891 {Z.D.P. V., xvi. [96) has greatly increased 
since the World War. Ibrahim Pasha allowed 
them to build synagogues, which they have continued 
to do and several synagogues with high cupolas 
were built having Talmudic schools attached 
to them. The Jews have now built a building 
for a medical faculty, as the beginning of a 
university. The excavations undertaken in Jeru- 
salem in recent years throw light mainly on the 
earliest history of the city and are therefore 
not dealt with here; we need only mention the 
excavations conducted by the Russian Palestine 
Society as they are of importance for Constantine’s 
buildings. 

The most striking feature about Jerusalem and 
one that makes quite a painful impression on 
the visitor is the conflict of different creeds and 
denominations, for all of which it is a holy city. 
Not only Christians, Muslims and Jews are more 
or less at enmity with one another, but the 
various Christian denominations are also rivals and 
each is striving to extend its influence at the 
expense of the others. How, down to the Crusaders, 
the Greek Orthodox Church formed the main 
body of Christians and after the expulsion of the 
Latins came into their own again has already 
been mentioned. They were the subjects of suc- 
cessive Muslim rulers, but had their own self- 
government and elected their own Patriarch, whose 
supremacy over the Orthodox Church however 
passed to the Patriarch in Constantinople after 
the Turkish conquest. The fact that they restored 


the Church of the Holy Sepulchre burned down 
in 1808, gave them a considerable advantage but 
cost so much that they found themselves in a 
difficult position. They were re.scued by the Rus- 
sians, but the result was the Russian Church and 
government gained an increasing influence, which 
was still further extended by the building of 
hospices and splendid churches. The Roman Ca- 
tholic Latins whom the Ciusaders brought into 
the land were expelled after Saladin’s conquest, 
the Latin Patriarchate abolished in 1291 and his 
p.rlacc fell into the hands of the Muslims. In 1305 
Robeit of Sicily bought for the Roman Church 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre and the coena- 
culum but the Dome of the Rock remained in 
possession of the Greeks. Only the Fianciscans 
were able to remain there, even after they were ex- 
pelled from the Sion monastery in 1551 and in spite 
of the most oppressive conditions, they have been 
untiring and beneficial in their activities. France 
under Louis XIV endeavoured to exercise a pro- 
tectorate over the Holy Land but this disappeared 
under Napoleon who had no interest in it. In 
1848 the Roman patruirchate was revived and 
since that date Roman Catholic influence in Jeru- 
salem has considerably increased. To strengthen 
the Protestant element, the Anglo-German bishopric 
of St. James was instituted in 1841 at the suggestion 
of Friedrich Wilhelm IV of Prussia but it never 
had any vitality and was abolished in 1887. 
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1909, vol. 69; R. Hartmann, Geschichte der 
Aksdmoschee, Z. D. P.V., xxxii. 185 sqq.; E. T. 
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kirche in Jerusalem in ihrem ursprunglichen 
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und Apostelkirche in Jerusalem, 1908; A. Baum- 
stark, Die modestianischen und die JConstanti- 
nischen Bauten am heiligen Grabe in Jerusalem, 
1915; K. Schmalz, Mater ecclesiarium, die 
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Idstinajahrbuch, iii. 34 sqq. ; P. Mickley, Hie 
Konstantinkirchen im heiligen Lande, Eusebius- 
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View of Jerusalem from the Mount of Olives 




The Temple area with the Dome of the Rock 





The Rock in the Dome of the Rock 




Details of the Faience covering the Dome of the Rock 





Kagade of the Aksa-Mosque 
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KUDSi, !■ u . I . . I I u d 111 c u f ! i u ijj ^ i ' 
M li h a 111 111 .1 il Kh .1 11 Ilf .I'iiijilcl till^ name! 
(iricaiiinj4 lii'l) ) . <^.1. he n.un e nf Mashhad. [ 

lie came t" India in ilu 51*' \ e ar nf .shah I ijahan 1 
(1631 — 'i’lfif 1^ a nnint. uf him. uilh | 

sume cxlr.ut-. 111 ' d. i . ji 331. of ihe iuhiJia/i- j 
njw.j Ilf I' lu^l.l) jirai'fii l'> ihf auihoi of the j 
^Arn.ii-i .''■n'/d. who fives tlie vouplets w hieh Kudsi ! 


composed for the 1‘e.icoe’K-throne isee also liaj- 
1 , Ji.ir* 11 . [i ho! lie wrote a poetical 


.3//<7/n/nr3.'.oin,,'f.'.; ind a poem in praise of Kashmir. | 
He died a; Lahore in 103(1 . 1(14(1). Kieu (11. ()84f ) j 


is mistaken in s.isinj; ihat he died in Kashmir 
(/i'< 7 ./re.(/i/A 7 /« i. II 504 ' He w rote odfsand quatrains, 
as well as ,>/..■ .0; , for a Last.iii in praise of 


Bibliography, ■x biography at the beginning 
of the Alukhlasar publisheil at Constantinople 
in 1309; Ihn Kutlubogha, Tabakat.^ p. 5, N®. 
13; Ibn l^alUkan, Wafayat., Cairo 1310, i. 
21; aI-Sam‘ani, al-Ansab.^ Leyden 1912, f®. 
444''; Muhammad “^.^bd al-Haiy al-LaknawI, 
Kit. al-Fan-a’id ai-bahiya fi Taradjim al- 
I/ana/iya, Cairo 1324, p 20; Abu ’ 1 -Fida^, 
Ta'rlM, Constantinople 1286, ii. 169; Hadjdjl 
Khalifa. Kashf al-Zuniin, ed. Fliigel, v. 451, 
N®. 11625, 363s: Brockelmann, 

Giseh. der arah. Lit!., i. 174 — 175- 

_ (Moh. Ben Cheneb) 

al-KUFA, a once celebrated city south 
of the ruins of Babylon, on the western 


Shah llj.ili.in. he w.is weiflied against rupees. 

B t b 1 1 r ? apt. 1 : Miihanimaii Salih, 'Amal-i 
.Salth: '.\lid .il-ljamid I aluhri, /i'i 7 ,A 3 i 7 /i«, 7 wra i., part 
I., p. 444, 530. als 1 jiart 11., Ii), 21 . 50, So, I42, 
351; Ilafl Asoiaii. p. 143. ( 11 . BEVEKinOfc) 

KUDUMMUL, a small volcanic island 
in the Red Sea in 17 52' Lat., called 

Kotumble on the Knglish .\dmtralty charts. The 
island has a rich rtoia, which lias l>een .studied by 
the botanist Khrenberg, and is noteworthy for its 
iron deposits, which are mentioned as early as 
the geographer Ibn al-Mmljawir (d. 630 A. H.). 
The rocky island of Kuduinmul which lies near 
Hamida on the Aiabian coast once marked the 
boundary belw ecu the land of the Kinanaand \'emcn. 

Btbliogi ap/iv. al-Hamdatii, Si/at IJjozirat 
aZ-'e/r a 3 , ed. I). H. Muller, l.ejden 1884-1891, 
p. 51 ; C. Ritter, Die l-.rdkutuit ven A.rit/t, Vlil/l. 
Berlin 1846, p. 1023; Sprenger, Pie Post- 
und Kusn outen des Orients {.Abhnndt. f. d 
Kunde des Mot genlandei, II1/3, I cipr.ig 1864), 
p. 133; do., Pie alte Ceogutphie Aiabiens, 
Bern 1S75, p. 32; A. Grohniann, Stidaraheti 
als Wu tSiluit tigehiet / (Onen und Orient, ed. 
by R. (ieycr and H. I'licrsbergcr, 1 . Rcihe, 
Forschiingen, Bd. I\', Wien 1922). p. 168. 

_ (AOl)I K (iKOHMANN) 

ai.-KUDURI, whose full name was Abu 'i.-HasaN 
(var. ai.-Husain) ,\i.imai) n. Muhammad b. Ahmad 
b. DiA'tAR n. Hamdas Ai.-HAcijiDADl al-KudBrI, 
a Hanafi lawyer, "born in 362 (97^), died at 
Baghdad on the 5'h Radjab 428 (April 24, 1037) 
He studied law under Muhammad b. Yahya al- 
Ejurdianr and hadith under Muhammad b. ‘Alt 
Suwaid al-Mu’aiidib, 'L’baid Allah b. Muhammad 
al-^jawshant. Amongst his pupils may be noted 
the celebrated traditionist and historian al-KhatIb 
V.] al-Baghdadi. Al-Kuduri had to hold several 
public disputations in defence of the Hanafi school 
against his contemporary the ^afi'i lawyer AbU 
Hamid al-Isfar&Tni. 

The two following of his works have been 

preserved ; 

1. al-Mukhtasar, a manual of law of great 
clearne.ss composed, it appears, for his son Mu- 
hammad and containing 12,500 questions: d) the 
chapter on marriage has been translated by G. 
Helmsdiirfer, Frankfurt 1832; F) the chapter on 
the Holy \Var (al-Siyar') has been edited with a 
translation and notes in Latin by Rosenmiiller 
(in Analecta Arabica\ Leipzig 1825 — 1826. The 
Muyitasar was published at Delhi in 1847, at 
Constantinople in 1291, *309, at Kazan in 1880. 

2, Kit. aPPa^rid dealing with the differences 
between the Hanafts and the Sh 5 fi‘is, Brit. Mus. 
CtA, N®. ,194; Bibl. Khed., Fihr., iii. 17 - 

The Encyclopaedia of Islam, II. 


arm of the Euphrates (cf. al-fukat), which later 
disappears in the swamps west of Wasit. After 
the battle of al-Kadisiya [q. v.] the Arabs by 
command of Tlmar built a strongly defended camp 
on this site in order to control more easily the 
people of the newly conquered province, while 
the old capital Ctesiphon was ruthlessly destroyed, 
and the capital of the Lakhmid dynasty, Hira, 
only a few Arab miles south of Kflfa gradually 
lost its former importance. For military reasons 
this settlement which was called al-Kufa and the 
somewhat older Basra were placed on the west 
side of the river, so that communication between 
the capital Medina and the army headquarters should 
not be affected by any natural obstacles. W bile Basra 
w.as built quite near an already existing village, 
al-lihuraiba, which later became a suburd of Basra, 
Kufa was an entirely new settlement founded by 
Sa‘d b. Abi VVakkas according to some in 17 
(638), to others not till 18 or even 19. According 
to the Persian tradition, however, there had been 
on the same site a town built by the mythical 
king Hushang of the PishdSd dynasty, which fell 
! in time completely into ruins and Sa'd b. Abl 
i WakkSs had to rebuild it; not much importance 
need be attached to this story. The usual meaning 
of the Arabic word kufa is “a round sandhill”. 
The name therefore would indicate that the oldest 
part of the town was built on an eminence of 
this kind; other explanations however are given, 
cf. Ya^ut, iv. 322. According to the Arab geo- 
grapher Kufa occupied an extensive area in the 
wide plain on the bank of the Euphrates; its 
position was considered more healthy than that 
of Basra, and the principal products of the country 
round were dates, sugar-cane and cotton. The 
importance of Kufa grew with the eastward ad- 
vance of the Arabs; the general in supreme com- 
mand there was also the political representative 
of the Caliph and governed the province. The 
two sister towns of Kufa and Basra had usually 
separate governors; but sometimes they were com- 
bined; on this, see the article al-‘irak. With the 
great importance which Kufa gradually attained 
for the ruling Arabs as well as the subject Persians, 

! the number of inhabitants grew very rapidly. In 
addition to the families of Arab soldiers, merchants, 
artisans and other workers mainly of Persian origin 
settled in vast numbers. The original camp consisted 
simply of tents and other primitive dwellings with 
a mosque and a few other public buildings, but 
in course of time it grew into a permanent settlement 
of clay huts. Finally (according to the usual state- 
' ments) in the governorship of Ziyad b. Abihi, i.e. 
after about 50 (670), a regular town with brick 
houses was built. The people of Kufa, who were 

70 
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partly members of different Arab tiibes, particularly hereditary points of conflict between the different 
South Arabian Beduins and partly all ktnds of Arab tribes played a much greater part in the 


Persian elements, cannot be denied military ability. 
At the same time the Kufans were distinguished 
by brilliant intellectual gifts and their considei able 
achievements in the field of Muslim learning. 
Among their most striking characteristics however 
was a remarkable fickleness and lack of reliability, 
which in the long run proved highly disastrous 
in political life, and was responsible in a high 
degree for the civil wars w'hich interfered so much 
with the prosperous development of the Caliphate. 
Even 'Omar to whom the town owed its existence 
had occasion to complain of the insubordination 
of the Kufans, who were never satisfied but had 
always some objection or other to the governois 
appointed by the Caliph. When he was induced 
to yield to their wishes, their demands became 
more and more intolerable, and during the last 
six years of his reign, he had to change the 
governor in Kufa no less than three times. When 
the opposition to 'Othman long prepared in seciet 
finally broke out in 34 (655), the Kufans were 
the first to proclaim their fidelity to 'All. 
After the battle of the Camel in 36 (656), w'heie 
'All was victorious over his combined enemies, 
he went to Kufa, and now it looked as if this 
town would become the seat of the Caliphate. But 
when 'Alt encountered Mu'awiya in the plain of 
Siffin, the 'Irakis were outwitted by the Syrians; 
victory slipped from the Piophet’s son-in-law, 
when just within his grasp, and after he had declared 
himself satisfied with the arbitration, the Kharidjis 
abandoned him. After the assassination of ‘All in 
the year 40 (661), the Kufans had to acknowledge 
Mu'awiya as commander of the faithful. The stal- 
wait governors of the new caliph, first Ziyad b. 
Ablhi and next his son 'Cbaid .All.ah, who received 
in 55 (674/675) the governorship of Basra, which 
after the death of Mu'awiya was combined with 
that of Kufa, were able in a masterly fashion to 
keep the turbulent people of Kufa in check, and 
when Husain b. 'All [q. v.] decided to accede to 
the appeal of his many followers in al-'Irak and 
set out from Mecca for Kufa, 'L’baid Allah’s energetic 
measures easily suppressed the rebellious tendencies 
of the Kufans. In Muharram 61 (October 680) 
Husain fell at Kalbala^ After the death of the 
second Umaiyad Caliph, Yazid I, civil war broke 
out once more. As ‘All’s younger son, Muhammad 
b. al-Hanafiya, was not inclined to put himself 
at the head of the Shl'i party in Kufa, the Kufans 
paid homage to ‘Abd Allah b. al-Zubair, who 
had already been proclaimed Caliph throughout 
the Hidjaz, and for years disputed the supremacy 
with the Umaiyad Marwan and his son 'Abd al- 
Malik. In 66 (685) the unscrupulous adventurer 
al-Mukhtar b. Abi ‘Ubaid [q. v.] succeeded in 
taking Kufa and a regular reign of terror began, 
which lasted about a year and a half. All who 
did not openly profess the doctrine of the Shi'a, 
which was general among the Persians especially, 
were ruthlessly persecuted until the Arab popu- 
lation appealed for help to Mus'ab b. al-Zubair 
who had been appointed Governor of Basra by 
his brother, the anti-Caliph 'Abd Allah b. al-Zubair. 
In a battle at Haruia’ near Kufa (67 = 687) al- 
Mu^tar was defeated and slain and Mus'ab took 
a bloody revenge on the rebels. From this time 
the Persian elements in the population were more 
and more suppressed and in the end the old 


political history of Iiak than the national dif- 
ferences between Arabs and Persians. After Mus'ab 
had fallen, fighting the Umaiyads (72 = 691), 
Kufa had to submit and ‘Abd al-Malik was able 
to enter the town unopposed. From 75 (694) till 
95 (714) the administration of the whole of the 
'Irak was in the hands of the energetic Hadjdjadj 
b. Yusuf [q. V,] who in order to break all resistance 
founded a new capital in Wasit, from which he 
could easily control both Kufa and Basra. During 
the long governorship of Khalid b. 'Abd Allah 
al-Kasii (105 — 120 = 724 — 738) peace and quiet 
generally prevailed in al-'Irak. In 127 (745) 
however the Kharidjis seized Kufa and it took the 
troops of the Caliph Marwan II two yeais to 
drive them out. Soon afterwards the 'Abbasids 
appeared in the field. The Umaiyad governor 
of Khorasan. Nasr b. Saiyar, was defeated and in 
132 (749) the long prepared rising in Kufa broke 
out. The 'Abbasids had no difficulty in occupying 
the town ; Kufa was made the capital and remained 
so for nearly two decades although the ‘.\bbasid 
rulers usually lived, not in Kufa itself, but some- 
times in Hashimiya, farther north on the Euphiates 
and sometimes in Anbar. After the foundation of 
the new capital Baghdad [q. v.] by the second 
'Abbasid Caliph al-Mansur, Kufa gradually sank 
in importance, but it retained for a considerable 
time a large garrison, and the renown for learning, 
which the inhabitants had won by the first half 
of the second century A. H. remained down to the 
fifth century. In spite of the altered political 
conditions, ‘Alid sympathies and the old fondness 
for all sorts of new movements and rebellious 
tendencies remained undiminished. In 199 (815) a 
descendant of 'Ali named Muhammad b. Ibrahim, 
also called Ibn Tabataba, appeared in Kufa and 
tried to assert his claim to the caliphate. The 
governor was expelled and the pretender won 
numerous adherents. Although he died in the same 
year, the dangerous rising was only put down by 
great efforts. In the reign of al-Mustaln [q. v.] 
Kufa was again disturbed by the 'Alids. In 250 
(864/865) the 'Alid Yahya b. 'Omar raised a 
rebellion against the government with all sorts 
of rabble. The governor had to flee and the rebellion 
rapidly spread; order was however soon restored. 
After some time, another 'Alid set up in the al- 
ways turbulent city but his rule was of only short 
duration. In 256 (870) ‘Ali b. Zaid, likewise a 
descendant of 'All proclaimed himself there and 
drove the governor out. He then routed the com- 
mander of the government troops, al-Shah b. Mikal, 
who had been sent to suppress him; but on the 
advance of a new army he had to vacate Kufa. 
When western ‘Irak and Syria were devastated by 
the Karmatians, Kufa did not escape; in 293 
(906) they entered the city and in 3 12 (924/925) 
it was conquered and sacked by the famous 
Karmatian leader, Abu Tahir. It was similarly 
sacked in 315 (927) and 325 (937). The increasing 
collapse of the caliphate in the fourth century 
contributed to the decline of Kufa, although the 
Buyids, who seized the capital Baghdad in 334 
(945) and thus gained political supremacy, as 
Shl'is took a special interest in Kufa or rather its 
suburb Nadjaf, because the latter was believed to 
contain the holy tombs. But in time the power 
of the Buyids also weakened; in 375 (985/986) the 
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Karmatians once more occupied Kufa, and eleven 
years later it was granted as a fief by llaha’ al- 
Dawla [q. v.] with other places to the 'Ukailid al- 
Mukallad b. al-Musaiyib. It then passed to the 
Banu Mazyad ; but when the latter in 495 (1101/ 
1102) built a new capital, Hilla, which rapidly 
grew, to the north of it, the former capital gradually 
lost any importance. When Ibn Djubair visited it 
about 90 years later, the old walls had been taken 
down and Kufa showed other signs of decay. 
From the Mongol period onwards it rapidly fell 
into oblivion. When Ibn BaUuta visited the town, it 
was for the most part deserted, mainly as a result of 
the raids of the neighbouring Beduins of the tribe of 
Khafadia. From his description it appears however, 
that the mosque was still fairly well preserved. Of 
the old government buildings a/-r/« 5 ?-ir) which 
Sa^ b. Abi Wakkas had built, only the foundations 
were left. Its decline at this time is corroborated 
by the Nuzhat al-Kiilub of Hamd Allah Mustawfi-i 
Kazwinl written in 740 (1339/1340). Later we 
only find Nadjaf in its vicinity mentioned, which 
retained a certain importance as a Shl'l place of 
pilgrimage and is now usually called Mashhad 
^All, “the tomb of ‘AH”. Niebuhr gives the fol- 
lowing description of the country round Kufa: 
“The land around is all desert and the town has 
no longer any inhabitants. The most noteworthy 
object here is the great mosque in which ‘All 
was mortally wounded; but even of this little is 
left but the four walls”. 

On the services of Kufan scholars to Arabic 
philology, see the article ARABIA, Literature. 
There was also considerable activity in Kufa, as 
in Basra, in other fields of Muslim learning during 
its palmiest days. Especially after the battle on 
the Harra in 63 (683) many of the old companions 
of the Prophet, who were regarded as authorities 
on Muslim tradition, emigrated to al-‘Irak and 
settled in the most important towns. Only two of 
these traditionists need be mentioned here: the 
celebrated ‘Abd Allah b. Mas'ud, who was one of 
the earliest converts and was sent to Kufa as a 
guide and teacher, and the no less distinguished 
‘Amir b. Sharahll al-Sha‘bi (d. circa 104 =: 722)- 
Bibliography. B.G.A., ed. de Goeje, i. 
27, 79, 82, 85; ii. 34, 157 sq., 162 sq., 166, 
211, 213; iii. 33 sq., 53, 60, 1 14, 1 16, 125 
eq., 128, 130, 133— I35r 259, 293, 416; v., 
esp. p. 162—187; vi. 125, 129, 174, 233; vii. 
174 sq., 177, 180, 182, 251, 264, 308—311; 
viii., passim ; Ibn Dj ubair, Rihla, 2“d ed. by 
Wright— de Goeje, p. 21 1 — 213; Yakut, ed. 
Wiistenfeld, iv. 322 — 327; AbuT-Fida’, Takwim, 
ed. Reinaud and Guyard, see index ; Baladhurl, 
ed. de Goeje, esp. p. 275 — 289; Ibn Sa‘d, 
Tabakat, vi. 1 — 6; Tabari, ed. de Goeje, see 
index; Ibn al-Athrr, al-Kamil, ed. Tomberg, 
passim; Ibn Battuta, ed. Paris, ii. 93-96; Hamd 
Allah Mustawfi-i Kazwinl, Nuzhat al-Kuliib, 
ed. Le Strange, p. 30 — 33, 166, 210; Niebuhr, 
Reisebeschreibung, ii. 261 sqq.', Le Strange, The 
Lands of the Eastern Caliphate, p. 3, 21, 25, 
•I?-; 74 sq., 81 — 83; Caetani, Annali delT Lslam, 
see_ index. (K. V. ZETTERSTfiEN) 

KUFIYA (in the dialects of Syria, keffiye, Cuche, 
Diet., p. 577; Burckhardt, Notes on the Bedouins, 
P- 27; G. Fesquet, Voyage en Orient, p. 185), 
an Arabic word borrowed from the Romance langu- 
ages (Ital. cuffia. Span, cofia. Port, coifa, French 
edeffe, coiffe), the name of a silk handkerchief. 


which the Bedouins of the Syrian desert, as far 
I as the region of Mecca, wear as a head-dress ; it is 
I kept on the head by a cord of camel-hair dyed 
black and fastened at intervals with cords of 
bright colours called '^agal (class, ''ikal'). This hand- 
kerchief is square-shaped, yellow, or yellow and 
green in colour and is placed on the head in 
such a way that one corner hangs behind, while 
two others fall down in front of the shoulders; 
the square is first of all folded in two to form a 
triangle, what is called a gore in dressmaking. 
The comers on the shoulders may be brought 
over the face to shelter it against the rays of the 
sun, against the cold wind, against the rain, or to 
conceal one’s features when one does not want 
to be recognised. The woof of the ends hanging 
down much below the edge of the material are 
twisted into cords like a long fringe (J. B. Fraser, 
Travels in Koordistan, i. 228). The head-dress 
used also to be worn by the Mamluk Sultans 
of Egypt. 

Bibliograp hy. R. Dory, Noms des vete- 
nients, p. 390; Lane, Thousand and one Nights, 
i. 130, 614; [A. Socin] Palestine and Syria 
(Baedeker), p. xiv, 1912; Buckingham, Travels in 
Mesopotamia, ii. 195; Ker Porter, Travels, ii. 
292, 293; R. P. Jaussen, Coutumes des Arabes 
ati pays de Moab, p. 32, note 3 (black, oc- 
cassionally white, in colour); M. Tilke, Orien- 
talische Kostume, Berlin 1923, pi. 29. 

(Cl. Huart) 

KUFR. [See kafir.] 

KUFRA, a group of oases in the Eastern 
Sahara, halfway between Cyrenaica and Wadai. 
It was for long only known from the account by 
Rohlfs, who succeeded in reaching it in 1879. 
Since then it has been visited by two other 
Europeans, Marshal des Logis Lapierre (1918) and 
Mrs. Rosita Forbes (1920 — 1921). The group of 
oases to which the name Kufra is given extends 
from S. E. to N. E. for a length of about 120 
miles between 24° and 26° N. Lat., and 31° 
34° E. Long. The most southerly is about 850 
miles S. E. of Tripoli and 600 miles S. of Ben- 
ghazi. They number five, separated from one an- 
other by serir or stretches of banks of gravel ; 
Taiserbo in the N. E., Buseima in the centre, 
Erbehna (the Ribiana of Mrs. Forbes) in the S. E. 
and Sirhen, N. E. of Buseima and to the S. E. 
Kufra properly so-called, the Kebabo of Rohlfs, 
the largest of all. The total area of the group 
according to Rohlfs is about 7,000 square miles 
of which Kufra has 3,400 and Taiserbo 2,500. 

Kufra lies in the bottom of a depression, the 
height above sea-level of which varies from 800 
feet at Taiserbo to 1,400 at Kebabo. The soil 
consists mainly of marl and sand covered with 
dunes in the north, which perhaps are connected 
with those of the Libyan desert. One chain of 
dunes extends from the north of Taiserbo, another 
surrounds Buseima. In the central and southern 
parts, the depression is crossed by calcareous 
ranges lying upon Numidian sandstone. The hills 
Djebel Erbehna, Dj. Buseima, Dj. Sirhen, Dj. Neri 
(north of Kebabo) assume a tabular form like that 
of the giir of the South Algerian Sahara. 

There are neither springs nor streams in Kufra, 
but everywhere at a depth of 3 to 10 feet an 
abundant water-bearing stratum can be tapped. 
At various parts the waters forms on the surface 
of the ground brackish lagoons or even permanent 
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lakes, of which the most remarkable are that ot 
Erbehna and especially that of Buseima, which 
measures about 6 miles in length. They may ue 
regarded as relics of a former period in which 
the lacustrine character of the oases was much 
more marked than to-day. 

These subterranean waters make up for the 
scarcity of rain and are sufficient to nourish an 
abundant and varied vegetation. In the dry beds 
grew the had (cornulaca monacanthd), and the 
diss which provide excellent camel food; around 
the lakes and marshy hollows fields of cereals, 
wheat, dura {sorghum vulgar e), vegetables, or- 
chards of olive, fig, orange and citron trees form 
a verdant girdle but usually a very narrow one. 
The breadth of this zone does not exceed l,ooo 
yards at Buseima. Date palms constitute the 
principal wealth of the oases. According to Rohlfs 
there are 4 millions of them, many of them 
however growing wild. There are none however 
in the oasis of Sirhen. As to the fauna, it is re- 
presented by gazelles, many varieties of birds 
(crows, falcons, and cranes) and reptiles like lizards 
and non-venomous snakes. 

The population of Kufra does not exceed 5,000. 
Almost all belong to the tribe of Zawiya, Arabicised 
Berbers who supplanted the Tubu, the former 
owners of the oases. The majority of them are 
semi-nomadic and only have temporary camping- 
places. There are only settled groups at Kufra 
where the village of Djof has 250 inhabitants and 
where some 500 individuals live about the Sanusi 
zawiya of al-Istat. The geographical situation of 
Kufra gives it a certain commercial importance. 
It is a stage on the caravan route leading from 
Cyrenaica to Wadai, a route used since the be- 
ginning of the xixth century, the period when 
Sultan Sabun made it known to enable travellers 
to escape the brigandage of the people of Tibesti. 
According to Muhammad al-Hasha^shl there was a 
market at Djof where business was entirely done 
by barter. But as in all the markets of the Sahara, 
the principal traffic was in slaves, a trade which 
gradually tends to disappear. 

We know very little of the history of Kufra. 
According to Rohlfs it was a settlement of the 
Garamantes and there are still to be seen there 
buildings similar to those noticed in Fezzan by 
Duveyrier, which seem to date back to a remote 
antiquity. In the hi.storical period, the land was 
occupied by the Tubu, who have left numerous 
traces of their occupation, cemeteries, houses, for- 
tified villages on the tops of hills. Their Sultan 
lived at Djranguedi, in the oasis of Taiserbo. 
The people were pagans, whence perhaps the name 
Kufra {kafara, pi. from kafir, infidel) given to 
the region where they were settled. They were 
dispossessed about 1730 by the Zawiya and the 
Hassuna, tribes from Tripolitania. The Tubu had 
almost completely disappeared by the beginning 
of the xixth century, and are now represented at 
Kufra by only 300 — 400 individuals. Towards the 
middle of the same century the Senuslya appeared, 
who founded a settlement at Taiserbo, then built 
the zawiya of al-Istat in the oasis of Kebabo, 
near the village of Djof. They bought up the 
best land and the richest gardens. At the time 
of Rohlfs’ journey they already held a quarter of 
the palm-trees of the oasis and had begun to 
plant new groves. Already very important in 
those days, the zSwiya of al-lstat is now the 


residence of the grand master of the brotherhood. 
In 1895 Sidl al-Mahdl, son and succes.sor of Sidi 
Muhammad al-Senu.si, the founder of the order, left 
Dj aghbub [q.v.] and came to settle in Kufra. 

Bibliography. G. Rohlfs, Kufra, Leipzig 
iSSi; al-Hachaichi (Shaikh Muhammad b. ‘Uth- 
man). Voyage an pays des Senoussia, transl. V. 
Senes et Lasram, Paris 1903, and ed., 1912; 
Silva White, From Sphinx to Oracle, London 
1899, p. 124 — 129; Lapierre, Rapport...., in 
Afrique f ran false {Renseignements coloniaux'), 
April 1920, pp. 69 — 91; Rosita Forbes, Across 
the Lybian Desert to Kufara, in Geogr. yournal 
1921, pp. 81 — loi; do.. The Secret of Sahara-. 
Kufara, London 1921, 8°. (G. Yver) 

KUHISTAN (p.) or Kuhistan is the arabicised 
form of the Persian name Kuhistan meaning a 
mountainous country (derived from kith, “mountain” 
with the suffix -istan') and corresponds to the 
Arabic designation al-Djibal. As the Iranian 
plateau is very mountainous, we find many more 
or less extensive areas in it to which the name 
Kuhistan has been given, as Yakut has already 
remarked (iv. 204). Many of these names have 
disappeared in course of time. Thus Kazwlnl (ed. 
WUstenfeld, p. 228) says that the term Kuhistan 
is used for Media, which other geographers always 
call al Djibal. In the Shah-nama of FirdawsI we 
even find Kuhistan used as the old name of Ma wara^ 
al-Nahr (ed. Vullers, p. 531), but this is probably 
a case of an erroneous identification made by 
Firdawsi himself (cf, also Vullers, Lexicon, s. v. 
Kuh). 

The principal districts that are or have been 
called Kuhistan are as follows: 

I. Kuhistan-i Khurasan. This is the 
mountainous and partially arable region which 
stretches south of Nisliapur as far as Sistan in 
the south-east. It is surrounded on all sides by 
the great salt desert of the Central Iranian plateau 
and consists of scattered groups of oases ; one 
feature of its geographical unity is the fact that 
no part of it belongs to one of the great centres 
of civilisation that surround it. These are in the 
north Nishapur, in the north-east Herat, in the 
south-east Sistan, in the south-west Kirman with 
Yazd, and in the west Media. Although Kuhistan 
has always been connected with these by caravan 
routes .and is therefore not absolutely cut off, its 
isolated position, combined with the relatively 
low productivity of the soil, has caused it to be 
little known and neglected and its inhabitants 
have usually been ruled by a number of indepen- 
dent lords. If it has been reckoned a district of 
Khurasan, this is only because Nishapur and Herat 
are relatively the nearest places to it. Kuhistan 
has therefore never been a very clean cut geogra- 
phical term; a modern traveller like Curzon, 
although he describes the different districts, does 
not even mention its name. 

The orography of Kuhistan is still little known. 
The mountain chains which in the north run 
more east to west, assume the direction N.W.-S.E. 
as one moves southwards. These chains, which 
have passes rising to over 3,000 feet, enclose 
cultivated areas of which the principal are, be- 
ginning in the north; Turshiz and Turbat-i Hai- 
dar! [q. V.] now called Turbat-i Shaitt Ishak and 
to the east Djam ; next comes the district of 
Djunabad (formerly Yunabid) and more to the 
east, that of Khwaf with the old town of Zawzan; 
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then comes Tun, with the district of Tabas on 
the west of it, which latter extends so far to the 
west that in the middle ages it was not included 
in Kuhistan; next come to the south of these, 
Kain and Birdjand, to the south of which theie 
are no more oases of any importance until we 
reach Sistan by the Neh route. The rivers of the 
region are of little importance; irrigation is done 
by canals and kahriz', Makdisi (p. 322, reading of the 
Constantinople MS.) says that the only running 
stream he knows in Kuhistan is near Tabas; the 
latter is also the only town which he includes, 
with the neighbouring district of Kurl, in the 
djurtim or warm regions. 

It is probable that various places in Kuhistan 
have a history going back to pre-Muhammadan 
times, but so far we have no information on 
this period. To realize this, it is sufficient to 
glance at the second map given by Herzfeld 
in his article Khorasan in Der vol. ix. 

The journey of this writer in 1925 confirmed 
his first impression. Moses of Chorene does 
not mention this region in his Geography. In 
the period of the early Aiab conquests we 
find Kuhistan under the rule of the Ephthalites. 
Historians say that it was first conquered in the 
caliphate of 'Omar by 'Abdallah b. Budail al- 
Khuza'i ; the latter .setting out for Kirman took 
al-Tabasain — it is by this dual (for Tabas and 
Kurin, according to al-Baladhuri) that the Arabs 
always refer to the district of Tabas — later called 
the “two gates of I^urasan” (Tabari, i. 2704); 
a deputation of the inhabitants is said to have con- 
cluded a treaty with 'Omar (Baladhurl, p. 403). In 
3 * (® 53 ) wlien Ibn 'Amir undertook the conquest 
of Khuiasan, his advance guard under al-Ahnaf 
passed through Kuhistan and defeated the Eph- 
thalites there (Tabari, i. 2885, and Baladljurl, p. 
403, who give other traditions also). In the years 
following, Kuhistan was the centre of a great 
national revolt under a chief called Karen (a 
village in Kflhislan still bears this name), a rising 
which was put down by Ibn Khazim (Tabari, 
i. 2905; Marquart, Eransahr, p. 135). In 51 (671) 
it was again necessary to reconquer it; this was 
done by al-Rabi' b. Ziyad from “the Turks” or 
rather Ephthalites (Tabari, ii. 156). Henceforth 
Kuhistan formed from the administrative point of 
view a part of Khurasan and more particularly 
of the provinces which the Arab geographers still 
call by the old name of Abarshahr with its capital 
Nishapur (cf. particularly al-Ya'kubi, Kifab al- 
Buidan, B. G. A., vii. 278, who gives a rather 
limited definition to Kuhistan, for he mentions al- 
Tabasain, Djam and Zawzan separately). These 
remote countries became in the early centuries of 
Islam the principal refuge of Zoroastrians driven 
from their homes by the new religion (cf. parti- 
cularly Inostrantsev’s work quoted in the Biblio- 
graphy). In the ninth century the province was 
under the rule of the Tahirids (Ibn Khordadhbih, 
P- 35) and later of the Saffarids. The Arab geo- 
graphers of the ninth and tenth centuries know 
it very well. In this period Kain was the capital 
and the commercial centre of Kuhistan, especially 
for through trade between Kirman and Khurasan. 
The province was further noted for a very fine 
linen woven there, which Abu Nuwas mentions 
under the name Kuhiya (cf. al-Djahiz, Kitdb al- 
Bayan.^ Cairo 1332, i., p. 79); this industry flour- 
ished at Tun in particular. Prayer-carpets also 


were made there. In the year 1052, Nasir-i 
Khusraw' passed thiough Kuhistan, going from 
Isfahan. He w'ent by Tabas, Tun, Kain and Sarakhs 
and describes them as large flourishing towns. In 
the time of the Saldjuks, Kuhistan, the old asylum 
of the Zoroastrians, became a refuge for the Is- 
ma'ill heretics, who for this reason weie often 
called” al-maldkida al-kuhiya'^ . They built here 
strongholds on the model of the famous citadel 
of Alamut; there are still many ruins of these 
castles whieh have not yet been examined (Herz- 
feld, Reisebericht^ p. 273). The Khwarizmshahs 
had on several occasions to send military expe- 
ditions to punish the maldhida (cf. e.g. DiuwainI, 
Ta’rlkh-i Diihdn Gushd, ii. 47, 49). The coming 
of the Mongols who exterminated the IsmaTIls at 
the same time brought about the ruin of Kuhistan. 
The region lost all importance and the geo- 
graphers — like Abu ’I-Eids’ — only quote their 
predecessors of several centuries before. It is im- 
probable that this is the district referred to by 
Marco Polo under the name of Tunocain, which 
Le Strange (p. 352) proposes to identify as Tun-u 
Kain. During the following centuries the region 
must have very often been in a state of anarchy 
(cf. IdrisI, transl. Jaubert, i. 430) when power 
was in the hands of chiefs of Arab origin. The 
Safawids exercised some authority there but after 
them, power lay in the hands of the amirs of 
Tabas and of Kain. At this time Kuhistan in- 
clined towards Afghanistan rather than Persia, 
until the Kadjars succeeded in bringing it under 
their sway towards the middle of the xixth century. 
The chiefs of the ruling families kept their positions 
as governors for the Shah and received pompous 
titles from the Persian court. About 1900 the 
amirs of Kain no longer lived in this town but 
in Birdjand; they claim descent from the Arab 
tribe of IHiuzaima. Some membeis of this family 
have also ruled Sistan. The rulers of Tabas also 
govern the district of Djunabad (capital Djunain). 

The settled population of Kuhi.stan is of a very 
ancient stock: their houses are also of a very 
archaic type. Their dialect seems to offer few 
peculiarities. Ivanov distinguishes in Kuhistan the 
dialect group of Turshiz and Djunabad and that 
of Kain, Tun and Birdjand. Many villages around 
Kain and Birdjand are inhabited exclusively by 
saiyids. In some places we also find descendants 
of the Isma'llis, who recognise the authority of 
the Agha Khan. There are also small colonies of 
Baha’is, while the Sunni Afghan element is 
relatively strong. The nomads are for the most 
part Arab Sunnis, still speaking Arabic; they live 
along the main routes; a few Turkish tribes are 
found only in the north, as far as Turbat-i Haidarl. 
Finally in the south there are Balucis, who move 
in summer towards Sistan. 

The towns are very small. Kain, the old capital, 
had in 1900 about 4,000 inhabitants (Sykes). The 
land around this town is more fertile than that 
of Birdjand. The commercial relations with the 
Gulf of Persia are greater than with Meshhed 
(export of silk, opium, saffron and hides). For 
the other towns like Tabas, Tabas Sunnikhane 
Turbat-i Haidarl, Turshiz and Zawzan, cf. the 
special articles. 

Bibliography. All the Arab authors in 
the B. G. A.-, Na.sir-i Khusraw, Safar-ndma, 
ed. Schefer, p. 95; Ibn Battuta, ed. Defremery 
and Sanguinetti, iii. 79; Abu T-Fida’, Tak-anm 
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al-Btildan^ ed. Reinaud and de Slane, Paris 1840, 
p. 444; Barbier de Meynard, Dictionnaire de la 
Perse, Paris 1861, p. 466; G. Le Strange, 
The Lands of the Eastern Califate, Cambridge 
1905, p. 352 — 363; C. Ritter, Erdkunde, viii. 
260 sqq.] Goldsmid, Eastern Persia, i. 341; 
Curzon, Persia, London 1892, i. 199 — 203; 
Yate, Khurasan and Sistan, Edinl)urgh and 
London 1900; Sykes, Twenty Thousand Miles 
in Persia, London 1 902, p. 28 sqq., 394 sqq.', 
E. Herzfeld, Reisebericht, in Z. D. M. G., Ixxx., 
1926, p. 272 sqq.\ von Hammer, Geschichte der 
Assassinen, Stuttgart and Tubingen 1818, p. 99 
and passim; Inostrantsev, The Emigration of 
the Parsis to India and the Musulman World 
in the middle of the 8 th century, Iransl. by 
L. Bogdanow in fournal of the K. R. Cama 
Institute, N“. i, Bombay 1922, p. 33, 71 (quoted 
by Herzfeld); W. Ivanov, Notes on the Ethno- 
logy of Khurasan, in The Geogi aphical fournal, 
Ixvii., 1926, p. 143— 157. 

2. The Arab geographers appear to have known 
two towns of the name Ktihistan in the pro- 
vince of Kirman. One of them was called Kuhistan 
Abi GhSnim and was in the district of Djiruft, 
between this town and the Djabal al-Kufs (Makdisi, 
p. 52, 461, 467; Yakut, iv. 206; Le Strange, p. 
318). The other Kuhistan was situated on the 
road from Slrdjan to Bam, 6 farsakhs from the 
former town (Ibn Khurdadhbih, p. 66 ; Kudama, 
p. 196; Makdisi, p. 473; Le Strange, p. 311). 

3. Kuhistan of Kabul in Afghanistan is a 
district N. E. of the town of Kabul and includes 
the districts of Pansjjshlr, Nidjzan, Tagan, etc. 
The population is composed of an element called 
Tadjiks, who speak Persian and Pashto and other 
elements called KuhistanI who speak Pa§hai (a 
Dardic dialect) and Paraci (Iranian) (cf. Imperial 
Gazetteer of India, xiv., Oxford 1908, p. 241). 

4. The northern part of the native state of 
Swat in the north-west of India is also called 
Kuhistan. It is the mountainous region around 
the upper course of the river Swat; it stretches 
eastwards as far as the Indus and westwards as 
far as Pandjkora so that a distinction is sometimes 
made between Kuhistan of Swat and Kuhistan of 
Pandjkora. The people of the valleys (estimated to 
number 20,000) have suffered since the xv'h century 
from Afghan invasions. Under the rule of the 
Afghans they became very zealous Sunni Muslims; 
the religious chiefs {akhund) have an enormous 
influence in the country. Another consequence of 
the Afghan invasions has been the expansion of 
Pashto all over the country. This language has 
gained ground at the expense of the old local 
dialects. The latter — to which the general name 
of Kuhistani is given — are very numerous and 
belong to the Dardic group which according to 
recent research (Morgenstierne) seems to belong 
to the Indian group of languages. The principal 
dialects are : GSrwi (Swat Kah.), TorwSli (Sw5t 
and Pandjkora Kuh.) and Maiya (Indus Kuh.). 

Bibliography. Biddulph, Tribes of the 
Hindoo koosh, Calcutta 1880; The Imperial Ga- 
zetteer of India XXIII, Oxford 1901, p. 183 sqq. 
On the languages see : Grierson, Linguistic Sur- 
vey of India, vili/ii. 5 ° 7 ; G- Morgenstierne, 
Report on a Linguistic Mission to Afghanistan, 
Oslo 1926, Institutet for sammenlignende Kul- 
turforskning, series C, I — 2. 

$. Lastly Kuhistan is the name of a barren 


and mountainous region in the eastern part of 
the district of Karachi. The population is nomadic 
and consists of Sindis and Balocis. The population 
in 1901 was estimated at 12,877 {The Imperial 
Gazetteer of India, Oxford 1908, vol. xv., p. 353). 

(J. H. Kramers) 

AL- KUHL is, in the first place, a name for 
a mineral, stibnite (antimony sulphide) and 
secondly for galena (lead sulphide), for both of 
which the name ithmid is also used. The word 
ithmid comes from the Gieek o-T/jzfz; and according 
to J. Ruska the words antimony and bismuth are 
derived from ithmid. In Persian al-kuhl is called 
surma from the place it comes from. Arabic syn- 
onyms are al-nuhds al-muharrak (burned copper) 
al-isfahanl, kuhl djila', kuhl sulaiman , kuhl 
aswad, etc. 

Although the Mafatih aKUlum (ed. van Vloten, 
p. 262) says of kuhl that it is a substance of lead 
{usrub) and the Petrology of Aristotle says that 
ithmid contains lead, according to E. Seidel 
{Mechithar, p. 185, NO, 215) the ithmid corre- 
sponding to it is almost always antimonite. Con- 
fusions naturally occur. According to M. Meyerhof 
al-kuhl is pure antimony. 

In the Nuzhat al-Kulub (ed. Le Strange, G.M.S., 
xxiii./ii., p. 197) Hamd Allah Miistawfi for example 
gives places where it is found, at Isfahan, on Da- 
mn wend and in Spain. The latter is said to be 
particularly rich in the second quarter of the month. 
Stibnite is still found in Persia and in Spain. In 
Persia there are mountains called Kuh-i Surma and 
al-Kazwini mentions a fijabal al-Kuhl near Basta 
(text, p. 171). 

It is to be noted that stibnite can be crushed 
to a much finer powder than galena; the former 
is much less hard than the latter. From its prin- 
cipal use al-kuhl comes to mean also the cosmetic 
made from it and then cosmetic in general. As 
it has to be crushed to a very fine powder, it 
means a fine powder in general. 

As a cosmetic for the eyes, al-kuhl, after being 
ground up with other materials, is used to dye 
black the eye brows and eyelashes, or the edges 
of the lids, especially by women. It probably 
came to the Arabs from the ancient Egyptians. 
Stibnite has been several times found in their 
cosmetics (X. Fisher, Archiv fiir Pharmakologie, 
ccxxx., 1892, p. 9). But the Egyptian cosmetics 
are usually of pulverised galena, with other materials 
added. According to M. Meyerhof {Der Bazar der 
Drogen etc. in Kairo', Archiv fur Wirtschafts- 
forschung im Orient, 1918, part 3/4, p. 210) 
sulphur antimony and sulphur of lead (kuhl) are 
sold to this day in Cairo as in ancient times as 
a cosmetic for the eye. The best still comes from 
Persia {al-isfahani). That brought by the pilgrims 
is very popular {al-makki and al-hidjazt). Surma 
is used as a cosmetic in Teheran also. The imitation 
cosmetic contains galena {kuhl al-hafjar') with 
isinglass {anzarut). In place of galena, graphite, 
smoke-black, especially that from the cheaper kind 
of frankincense, from burned almond shells etc. 
is used. 

Besides the already mentioned black substances, 
some of other colours were used as cosmetics 
{kuhf). In his pharmacological principles al-Muwaf- 
fak mentions a very black and one not quite so 
black, a black violet and even a pinkish and one 
quite white and also a yellow. The adjective 
kuhli is therefore used not only for black, but 
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also for all dark colours, e. g. dark blue, purple, 
the dark red of the carbuncle. 

As a cosmetic, al-kn/il is applied by means of 
a small probe ( mil or mirwand')^ the point of 
which is sometimes moistened with rose-water. 
The cosmetic is kept in a box {mukhula). From 
a picture in f.ane, this re.sembles an old tear-glass. 
Al-mukhula however is also a sundial or a truncated 
pyramid (cf. E. \V. Lane, Manners and Customs 
of the Modern Egyptians, p. 29 sqq. and 403 ; E. 
Wiedemann and J. Wurschmidt, Cher eine arabische 
kegelformige Sonnenuhr,, Archiv. J. Gesch. der 
Naturwissensch. und Technik, 1916, vii., p. 359). 

Al-kuhl is very much used as an unguent for 
the eyes. Ibn al-Baitar and others give particulars 
on this subject. 

Numerous imitations of kuhl are given by al- 
Djawbart in his work: Kitdb al-Muk]itar ft Kashf 
al-Asrdr in the section: “Revelation of the secrets 
of ophthalmists” ; al-kuhl is in this connection not 
used as a cosmetic but as an unguent for the eyes. 

Women painted with kuhl are particularly 
praised by the poets, or such as do not find it 
necessary to resort to it. E. von Lippmann quotes 
passages from al-Mutanabbi, Hafiz and Firdawsl. 

The name alcohol for anything ground down 
into the finest and softest powder was transferred 
quite arbitrarily by Paracelsus in the sense of 
quintessence to the spirit of wine as the noblest 
component of wine, a name which gradually came 
into general use for it. 

The Muslims were not able to obtain our alcohol 
by distillation before about the xiii'h century, as 
they were not able to condense the vapours escaping 
from solutions of alcohol for lack of suitable ap- 
paratus. Alcohol was probably first obtained in 
the xii«h century in Western Europe. (On this cf. 
the researches of E. von Lippmann, printed in his 
Beitrdge zur Geschichte der Naturioissenschaften 
und der Teclinik^ Berlin 1923, p. 56 — 127). 

We have for a later date (second half of the 
xvith century) from the time of the Mu^al Emperor 
Akbar a description of the preparation of arak 
(cf. the Ain-i Akbari by Abu 'l-Eazl Allaini,\xa.xs^. 
H. Blochmann and J. Jarrett, 1893, i. 69 and E. 
Wiedemann, Beitrdge zur Geschichte des Zuckers 
in Die deutsche Zuckerindustrie,, P- see 

also E. von Lippmann, op. cit., p. 124). 

From al-kuhl is derived al-kahhdl, ophthalmist, 
on this see — in addition to a number of articles 
on separate points by M. Meyerhof — the full and 
comprehensive treatment of the subject by J. 
Hirschberg in Geschichte der Augenheilkunde, Bk. 
ii., Gesch. d. Augenheilkunde im Mittelalter, forming 
part of Graefen Saemisch, Handbuch der allgemeinen 
Augenheilkunde, vol. xiii., Leipzig 1908. — The 
following is J. Hirschberg’s summing up : 

Very different estimates have been placed on 
the value of the work of the Arab ophthalmists. 
Want of knowledge of their works has led to their 
being undervalued in many quarters. But as early 
as 1490 A. Benedetti (Professor in Padua) said: 
“The most brilliant ophthalmists at the present 
time are in Asia, Syria and Media ; in other lands, 
including Italy, they are exceedingly few in number . 
The greatest authority on the history of ophthalmic 
medicine, J. Hirschberg, then goes on to say that 
the name of the Arabs will never disappear from 
the records of the study of ophthalmic medicine 
and surgery {pp. cit., p. 243). 

B ibliography. All our knowledge of the 


history of antimony, stibnite and kuhl and their 
uses as cosmetics is excellently summed up by 
E. O. von Lippmann, in Entstehung und Aus- 
breitimg der Alchemie, etc., Berlin 1919, p. 629, 
and notices of their use in Muslim lands are 
very thoroughly utilised; Dozy, Supplement, ii. 
446; Vullers, Lexicon Persico-latinum, ii. 286/287 
has a detailed article ; Hille, Uher den Ge- 
brauch und die Zusammenstellung der orien- 
talischen Augenschminke (al-Kuhl), Z.D.M.G., 
1851, V., p. 236 — 242; F. Seidel, Der Mechi- 
thar aus Her, arztliches Work uber drei Arten 
aVr A/cfer", Leipzig 1 908, p. 215; E. Wiedemann, 
Beit rage, xxvi.: Cber Charlatane bei den Mus- 
limen nach al-Gaubari {Enthullung der Geheim- 
nisse der Augenarzte), S.B.P.M.S. Erlg., 1911, 
xliii., p. 210; do., Beitrdge, xl. : Uber Verfdl- 
schtingen von Drogen, etc., S.B.P.M.S. Erlg., 
1914, xl., p. 176 and 186; Das Stetnbuch des 
Aristoteles, ed. and transl. by J. Ruska, Heidel- 
berg 1912, p. 1 19, 175. — References to al- 
kuhl are found in the different cosmographies 
e. g. that of al-KazwIni, the works on pharmaco- 
logy, e. g. those of Ibn al-Baitar and al-Mu- 
waffak, in the books on ophthalmics, etc. 

(E. Wiedemann) 

KUILU HISAR, a town in Asia Minor, 
in the province of Siwas in the sandjak of Kara 
Hisar Shark!, the capital of a kaza on the right 
bank of the Gilgit, on a rocky hill, height 3,900 
feet; inhabitants 1,809, of whom 905 are Muslims, 
604 Greeks and 300 Armenians, The capital of 
the kaza has been moved to the village of Mishaz. 
Near it is Kdse-dagh, a mountain covered with 
vast forests. 

Bibliograp hy: 'Ali-Djawad, Dtoghrdjiyd 
LughSti, p. 644 ; Sami-bey, A amus al-A'^lam, v. 
3787; V. Cuinet, Turquie d'Asie, i. 237, 793 
(I^ilat-Hissar). (Cl. Huart) 

KUKA, capital of Bornu, situated in 12° 
55' N. Lat. and 13° 30' East Long. (Greenwich). 
The town was founded in 1814 by the Shaikh 
Muhammad al-Kanomi, 9 miles east ofl.akeChad 
in a sandy plain dotted with baobab's (adausonia 
digitata) called kuka in Kanuri, whence the name 
Kaoukawa or Kikoa, “town of the kuka’s”, given 
it by the natives. It was visited by Denham and 
Clapperton (1822—1823). Sacked in 1846 by the 
Wadians, it was rebuilt almost immediately. It 
had already recovered its prosperity by the time 
of Barth and Vogel’s journey. Rohlfs (1868), 
Nachtigal (1871) and Monteil (1892) also made 
stays of some duration there. During all this 
period, Kuka was one of the most flourishing 
towns in the Sudan. It was again destroyed in 
1894 by Rabah, who transferred the capital of 
Bornu to Dikoa. 

Kuka really consisted of two towns ; an eastern 
and a western. The latter contained nearly 
two thirds of the population and was inhabited 
by Arab traders. It was traversed for its full 
length by a broad avenue called Dendal which 
ended in the market place which lay between the 
two towns. The most common type of dwelling 
was an enclosure divided into several courts in 
which stood huts of earth covered with straw or 
cubical earthern buildings. The eastern town w’as 
the residence of the Sultan and the chief officials. 
The population w'as estimated by the travellers men- 
tioned above at 50,000—60,000. An almost equal 
number were encamped in the immediate vicinity. 
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Kuka in those days was a very important com- 
mercial centre where the products of the Sudan 
(cloth-stuffs, hides, salt, natron, ostrich-feathers, 
kola muts) were exchanged for European products 
brought from Tripolitania. There was also a con- 
siderable trade in camels, horses and slaves. Unlike 
the custom in the other markets of the Sudan, 
coined money was rather plentiful here and business 
was done with a standard coinage (Maria Theresa 
dollars). The principal merchants were Arabs, agents 
of houses in Tripoli and Murzuk. Kuka in con- 
clusion, had a reputation as a literary centre; al- 
though education was confined to reading and writing 
and the knowledge of a few suras of the Kurban, 
there were not less than 2,000 — 3,000 students. 

Since the destruction of Rabah’s empire and 
the occupation of Bornu by the English, the town 
of Kuka has been rebuilt but has not regained 
its former prosperity, chiefly in consequence of the 
moving of the capital of the British and the native 
administration to Maiduguri, a healthier site. 

Bibliography. Denham and Clapperton, 
Narrative of Travels...., London 1828; H. 
Barth, Reisen und Entdeckungen, vol. ii.. Chap, 
viii. ; Rohlfs, Qtier diirch Africa, Leipzig 1874, 
vol.ii.. Chap. xvii. ; Nachtigal, Sahara und Sudan, 
vol. i., Bk. iii.; Monteil, Be Saint Louis a 
Tripolis par le Tchad, Paris 1894, Chap, xii.; 
J. Marquart, Benin, Leyden 19 1 1, passim; A. 
Schultze, Das Sultanat Bornu, Essen 1910 (Eng- 
lish transl., with Appendices, by P. A Benton, 
Oxford 1913). (G. Yvek) 

lilULA, a town in Asia Minor in the 
province of Aidin in the sandja^ of Sarukhan, 
130 miles east of Magltnisa (Magnesia), capital of 
a ^aza; it is 2,200 feet above sea-level, has 6,100 
inhabitants, of whom 5,655 are Muslims and 345 
Greek Orthodox; it has 38 schools, four of which 
are secondary, 30 mosques, 2 Orthodox Churches, 
3 baths and 2 caravanserais. It manufactures Smyrna 
carpets. The town is built of black lava except the 
mosques, the walls of which are white; it lies at the 
head of a valley running southwards out of the 
volcano of Kara-Su. Its citadel is in ruins and it 
retains numerous marble remains from antiquity. 

Bibliography. ‘Alf-Djewad, Dio ghrafvd. 
Lughdti, p. 639; Hadjdji-Khalifa, Djihan-numa, 
p. 633; Saml-bey, Kdmiis al-A’'ldm, v. 3766; 
Texier, Asie-Mineure, Paris 1882, p. 275; V. 
Cuinet, Turquie d'Asie, iii. 565. (Cl. Huart) 
al-KULAPA. [See AL-GOLkA.] 

KULAIB B. RabPa, a chief of the Bana 
Taghlib of the pre-Muhammadan period, whose 
murder by his bi other-in-law DjassSs b. Murra 
al-Shaiban! was the cause of a long and bloody 
war between the two sister-tribes Taghlib and 
Bakr [q. v,] which was known as “the war of 
Basus” [q.v.]. His genealogy was: Kulaib b. Rabl'a 
b. al-Harith b. Murra b. Zuhair b. Di iisham 
(Wiistenfeld, Geneal. Tabellen, c. 22). Kulaib’s 
real name is said to have been Wa^il and the 
name of Kulaib (“little dog”) to have given to 
him because of his habit of taking a small dog 
with him and making it bark by beating it in all 
the places which he wished to reserve as his own 
private property; the people who heard the barking 
of the dog refrained from using the place. This 
story, the point of which, however, eludes us, is 
evidently a later invention: the name Kulaib is 
frequently met with in Arab nomenclature and 
does not look like a surname. 


Kulaib is represented as having all the character- 
istic traits of the tyrant, of which the independent 
and critical spirit of the Beduins has always had 
a profound horror; he is said to have been pro- 
claimed “king” (on the use of this title cf. 
Lammens, Le Berceau de I'lslatn, Rome 1914, 
p. 210) after the brilliant victory won at Khazaza 
over the united Yemeni tribes and to have ruled 
not only over the Banii Taghlib but also over the 
Banu Shaiban, the most important section of the 
Banu Bakr. After a short time he is said to have 
abused his power and to have usurped the rights 
of hunting and of pasturage at the expense of 
his subjects (the usurpation of the hinia is the 
regular grievance of the Beduins against “tyrants” ; 
the same reproach was made against the caliph 
‘Uthman). Indeed it was because the she-camel 
Sarab, belonging to a Tamiml woman al-Basus or 
to one of her clients of the tribe of Banu Djarm, 
trespassed upon the private property of Kulaib, 
that the latter put her to death (or killed its 
young one and injured the mother) and this act 
of violence was the cause of his murder by Djassas, 
whose mother was the sister of al-Basus. 

The details of the story are given in our 
sources with some variations, most of which are 
found as early as the work of Abu '^Ubaida 
who is, as is well known, the source of almost 
all our information on the aiyani aNArab (q. v., 
i. 230). Certain features, especially in the K. al- 
Aghanl, have been borrowed from Ibn al-Kalbi, 
and the account of al-Mufaddal al-Dabbi has also 
been preserved. It is evident that we are no 
longer able to ascertain if the history of Kulaib 
(and in general that of the war against the Banu 
Ta gh lib and the Banu Bakr) contains a nucleus 
of historical truth along with a mass of features 
undoubtedly legendary. This is a problem which 
can only be solved in connection with the general 
question of the historical value of the whole of 
the traditions of the pre-lslamic period. Considered 
by itself the episode of Kulaib has nothing im- 
probable about it. We might be tempted to 
recognise in it a fairly clear memory of an attempt 
to form a political organisation among the Banu 
Taghlib and the Banu Bakr of a kind superior to 
the ordinary Beduin tribes; the attempt, similar 
to that which gave the royal crown to the chiefs 
of the tribe of the Banu Kinda, must have been 
suggested by the example of the kingdom of the 
Lakhmids of al-Hira, not far from which the 
Banu Ta g hlib and the Banu Bakr have their homes. 
The story of the tyranny and the death of Kulaib 
must have taken form at a very remote period; 
this is evident from the verses of 'Abbas b. Mirdas 
and of al-Nabigha al-Dja'di (both contemporary 
with the beginning of Islam) given in our sources; 
in that of al-Nabigha in particular, the history 
of the killing of the camel is already told in 
detail. An allusion to the power of Kulaib is 
found as early as the mu'^allaka of the Taghlibi 
'Amr b. Kulthura (v. 65). We have, moreover, 
contemporary documentary evidence of the accounts 
relating to the fate of Kulaib in the numerous 
allusions contained in the elegies on his death, 
which were attributed to his brother Muhalhil 
(one of the earliest Arab poets; cf. Ibn Kutaiba, 
Shi^r, ed. De Goeje, p. 164 — 166; Muh. Ibn Sallam, 
Tabakdt al-Shu'^ardl , ed. Hell, 13 lines It — 16 etc.), 
but naturally their authenticity is more than 
doubtful. 
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The story of the minder of Kulaib is developed 
in a quite arbitiary fashion in the romance cycle 
of the Banu Hilal (cf. Mittwoch, Proelia Arabum 
Paganorum^ Berlin 1899, p. ii). 

Bibliography', In addition to the references 
in the article al-hasUs : Ibn al-Athlr, Kamil,^ 
ed. Tornberg, i. 384 — 397 ; Ibn ^Abd Rabbihi, 
1293, iii. 93 — 95; NakiPid, ed. Bevan, 
p. 905 — 907 ; al-Mufaddal b. Salama, Fakhir, 
ed. Storey, p. 76 — 78; al-Mufaddal al-Dabbl, 
AmtJidp ed. Stambul 1300, p. 55 — 56; al-Mai- 
dani, Ma(lj 7 na' al-Ajuthxil,^ ed. 1310, i. 254 — 
255; Khizdna,^ i. 301 — 304; Yakut, MtP^aniy 
ed. Wustenfeld, i. 150— 15 1. 

((>. Levi Della Vida) 
KULBARGA. [See gulbarga.] 

KULDJA, a t own in l h e upper Hi [q. v.] 
valley. A Muhammadan kingdom is first men- 
tioned in this region in the viith (xiii'h) century: 
its founder, who is said to have previously been 
a brigand and horse-thief, is called Ozar in Dju- 
wainl (G.M.S.^ xvi., p. 57) and Buzar in Djamal 
Kurashi (in Barthold, Turkestan, i. 135 sq.'). Ac- 
cording to the latter, he assumed the title of 
Toghrul I^an as ruler. The capital of the king- 
dom was Almalfgh, first mentioned in this con- 
nection and later a great and wealthy commercial 
city. We owe our information about its site mainly 
to the Chinese (in Bretschneider, Med. Researches, 
Index); it lay south of Lake Sairam and the Talki 
pass, north of the Hi, probably northwest of the 
modern Kuidja. 

Like the other rulers of these regions, the king 
of Almalfgh had dealings with Cinglz Khan. He 
was surpri.sed and killed while hunting by Kiitluk, 
the governor of the kingdom of the Kara Khitai 
[q. V.] ; but_Ku£mk could not take the town of 
Almallgdi. Ozar’s son and successor Suknak (or 
Sughnak)-Tegln mairied a granddaughter of Cingiz- 
Khan (a daughter of Djuci). On his death (651 = 
1253/1254, cf. Djuwaini, p. 58; 648 = 1250/1251 
in Ujamal Kurashi) he was succeeded by his son 
whose name (Danishmand-Tegin) like the names 
of the other rulers of this line are given only by 
Djamal Kurashi (Barthold, Turkestan, i. 140 sq.\ 
Almalfgh in his time (beginning of the viiith = 
xivth century) was still ruled by this dynasty. 
How long this line continued to reign is not 
known. The silver and copper coins struck at 
Almalfgh in the viith (xiiith) century apparently 
belonged to them. 

As a great commercial city on the main route 
through Central Asia to China, Almalfgh is fre- 
quently mentioned by European travellers and 
missionaries. 

Like the towns on the Cu [q. v,], the Talas 
and elsewhere, Almalfgh was completely ruined 
by the constant civil wars and other fighting in 
the viiith (xixth) century (cf. Babur, ed. Beveridge, 
p. I ; Mirza Muhammad Haidar, Td'rikh-i RasMdt, 
transl. E. D. Ross, p. 364). Muhammad Haidar 
mentions the ruins of the town with the tomb 01 
Tughluk Timur Khan (d. 764=1362/1363; 
dughlat); these ruins lie between the IGiorgos, 
the boundary river between Russia and China and 
the village of Mazar and have been fully described 
by N. Pantusov (JCaufmansky Sbornik, Moscow 1910, 
p. 161 sqq^. Inscriptions from graves of Nestorian 
Christians have also been found there. 

The town now called by the natives Kuldja of 


Ghuldia (Radloff, Aus Sibirien, ii. 336 gives the 
meaning “Elk”; cf. also Kuldja Bashi, name of 
a mountain between the Cu and the Hi, Masalskiy, 
Turkest. Krai, p. 42) was founded in 1762, after 
the conquest of the Kalmuck empire by the Chinese, 
under the name Ning-yiian-cong ; whether, as Rad- 
loff {^Aus Siberien, ii. 321) says, a town of Kuldja 
had already been in existence for a considerable 
time, is doubtful. Somewhat later than this “Tatar” 
Kuldja, in 1764, the town of Hoi-yiian-cdng was 
founded, also called “Chinese Kuldja”, “New 
Kuldja” or “Great Kuldja”, the headquarters of the 
Chinese commander-in-chief [dsandsun'). The Chinese 
government transferred 6,000 families from Kash- 
gharia into this region which had been almost com- 
pletely desolated in the war with the Kalmucks; 
these immigrants came to be called “Taranci” 
(agriculturists). In 1851 a treaty of commerce was 
concluded in Kuldja between Russia and China, 
whereby Kuldja was opened to Russian trade. In 
1862 Radloff visited both Old and New Kuldja 
and gave a very full description of them in his 
Aus Siberien, ii. 305 sqq,, 336 sqq . ; the population 
of Old Kuldja is then said to have been “at least 
80,000” but this must be exaggerated. 

This prosperity was almost completely destroyed 
by the Muhammadan rebellion of 1863 — 1866. 
New Kuldja was taken after hard fighting in 1865 
and completely destroyed; so far as we know, 
this town is still in ruins. After some fighting 
among the insurgents, the rule ultimately passed 
to a Sultan of the Taranci; he is usually called 
Sultan A‘la Khan or Abu T-A‘la (in Russian ac- 
counts frequently corrupted to “Abil-Oglya”). In 

1871 the sultanate was occupied by the Russians 
and the Sultan deported to WyernJy where he 
received a pension of 5,000 roubles a year till 
his death. Kuldja was administered by Russia for 
ten years and was only restored to China by the 
St. Petersburg treaty of 1881. The population of 
Kuldja (i. e. the older town “Old Kuldja”) in 

1872 was only 7,693 of whom 4,098 were Muslims. 
The Chinese removed the administrative offices to 
Suidun (about 25 miles N.W. of Kuldja), but 
Kuldja still remains the most important town in 
the Hi territory; it also contained a Russian con- 
sulate. At the beginning of the xx‘h century Kuldja 
is said to have had about 30,000 inhabitants (N. 
Bogoyavlenskiy, Zafadniy zastienniy hitai, St. 
Petersburg 1906, p. 108 sqi). 

Bibliography. On the site of Almalfgh 
see particularly Bretschneider, Mediaeval Re- 
searches, i. 69 sq . ; ii. 33 ^ collection of 

references from Christian sources has been 
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1862, W. Radloff, Aus Sibirien, ii. 394^77.; 
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(W. Barthold) 
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KUL OGHLI — AL-KUI.ZUM 


kul-oghl! in Turkish “son of a slave”. I 
The Janissaries being the slaves {kul) of the 
Sultan, the children whom they had by native 
women, especially in the Barbary States, were 
given this name. They occupied a special position 
among the population. While slaves born of 
the Christian women-slaves were regarded as Turks, 
and enjoyed the same rights as their fathers 
(service in the ranks of the Janissaries, and ad- 
mittance to all the offices of state), those who 
were born of alliances between Janissaries and 
women of the country (Moors) were classed with 
the relatives of their mothers. They could not be 
enrolled in the Janissaries and could only claim 
admission to a limited number of offices. They be- 
came mixed with the native population, but being 
related to the Turks they had not to suffer the 
same vexations as other classes of society. They 
were in general fine men with white skins and 
well marked muscular development; they were of 
a sluggish temperament and a peaceful character. 

B ib Ho grap hy \ P. Rozet, Alger (Collection 
de I'Univers PittoresQue\ p. ft. 

_ (Cl.. Huart) 

KUL TH UM B. Tyad al-KushairI of the 
tribe of Kais was chosen by the Caliph Hi.shSm 
to avenge the disastrous defeat inflicted by the 
Sufi Berbers on the Arabs on the “Day of the 
Nobles” (Ghazawat al-Askraf) in the beginning 
of 123 A. H. He set out at the head of 30,000 
men, to whom were added the garrisons of al- 
Ifrllfiya and the Maghrib, and joined Habib b. Abu 
'Ubaida who was trying to stop the advance of 
the Kharidjis near Tlemcen. The tactless attitude of 
the Syrians and particularly the arrogance of Baldj, 
nephew of Kultlium and his successor-designate, 
dissatisfied those they had come to assist. The 
Berber leader Khalid b. Hamid (or Humaid) retired 
before the Arabs to Wadi Sebu in the centre of 
the Maghrib, and a battle was fought at Nabdiira 1 
(var. Nafdura, Bakdura). The wise advice of Habib 
was not heeded. The Arab cavalry concealed by 
Baldj succeeded after great efforts in piercing the 
Berber lines but the latter reformed behind them 
and overwhelmed the Caliph’s troops. Habib and 
the other leaders were killed. Kulthum fought 
with the greatest bravery reciting verses of the 
Kurban to encourage the others, but finally he fell. 
One third of the army was killed and a third taken 
prisoners (Dhu ’ 1 -Hidjdja 123 = Oct. — Nov. 741). 
Baldj’s cavalry’s only hope was to take refuge in 
Ceuta, whence after much suffering they were 
able to cross to Spain. 

Bibliography. Ibn Khaldun, Kitab al- 
^Pbar, vi. in, I19; Histoire des Berb'eres, transl. 
de Slane, i. 217, 238 — Histoire del'Afrique 
et de la Sidle, ed. and transl. Desvergers, p. 

II — 13 of the text; 36 — 38 of the transl.; Ibn 
‘Idharl, Bayan, i. 41 — 43 ; Ibn al-Kutiya, TcCrtkh 
Iftitah al-Andalus, Madrid 1868, p. 15 — 15; al- 
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Cairo, v. 1 17; Abu ’ 1 -Mahasin Ibn Taghribirdi, 
al-Nudjum al-zahira, i. 321; al-Makkarl, Ana- 
lectes, ii. 12; Ibn Abl Dinar al-Kairawani, Kitab 
al-Midnis, p. 39; Dozy, Hist, des Musulmans 
d'Espagne, i. 245 — 248; Fournel, Les Berbers, 
i. 291 — 296; Mercier, Histoire de I'Afrique 
septentrionale, i. 231 — 232. (RenT. Basset) 
ae-J^ULZUM, a seaport on the Red Sea 
(Arab. Bahr al-Kuhum, [q. v.], Bahr al-Hind 


or Bahr al-Habasha'). The name is a corrup- 
tion of the Greek KAi/viizu: (as in Arabic almost 
always without the aiticle, i. e. to xArio-fta, the 
“sluice” at the mouth of the canal, which led 
from the Nile to the Red Sea). This canal begun 
by Pharoah Necho finished by Darius of Persia, 
w'as later restored by Ptolemy II Philadelphos 
and by Trajan. After the latter it was called under 
the Roman Empire and even down to the eighth 
century occasionally 0 Tpxicevov ^OTa/eof or uSaree 
TOV Tpximov (Ptol., iv. 5, 24, ed. Muller, p. 713; 
Bell, The Aphrodito Papyri, N^. 1346 10 and 
1465) or Augustus amnis, and from it in 341 A.D. 
we find the Eastern Delta called rj Ai/yovaraiivix^ 
isrxpxla (Mommsen, Pom. Gesch., v., p. 615; on 
the date; Eduard Schwartz, N.G.G. W., 1904, 
p. 354 sq.'). In the Muslim period, when the making 
of the canal was wrongly ascribed to Hadrian, 
labour was repeatedly spent on it (J. Maspero and 
G. Wiet, Materiatix, i., p. 84, under Khalidj al- 
Kahira). '^Umar b. al-Khattab in 23 (643/644) for 
example had it repaired to facilitate the transport 
of corn for Mecca from Fustat to the Red Sea 
(Vakut, MtCdiam, ed. Wiistenfeld, ii., p. 466; 
John of Nikiu, ed. Zotenberg, p. 577 ); it was 
called after him Khalidj Amir al-Mn’minln (al- 
MukaddasI, ed. de Goeje, p. 198; Yakut, op. cit., 
p. 465; Ibn Dukmak, ed. Vollers, iv., p. I20). 
According to Abu Salih (in Evetts, Churches and 
Monasteries, p. 88) its mouth was at al-Kulzum, 
according to Mas'udI (Murudj al-^ahab, iv., p. 
97) and others (more accurately) at Ukiwb al- 
Timsdh, i mil from the town, where the Mec- 
can pilgrims from Egypt crossed the canal by 
a large bridge. The Caliph al-Mansur in 775 had 
it partly filled in, fearing an attack from his uncle 
Muhammad b. ‘Abdallah, who had rebelled against 
him in Medina, so that in Abu Salih’s time it 
ended at al-Sadir at the entrance to the Wadi 
Tumilat. New but fruitless attempts to make it 
navigable again were made by the Caliph al-RasljId 
(Mas'udI, op. cit., p. 98 sq.'). He is however said to 
have abandoned the attempt out of fear of the 
Greeks. Henceforth the bulk of its water flowed 
into the Birkat al-Djubb (al-ldrisi, p. 164) till it 
was completely filled in in 1899 for sanitary reasons. 

The town of al-Kulzum owed its importance 
mainly to this canal; for according to the descriptions 
of the Arab geographers, it was a desolate and 
miserable site without water and vegetation ; neither 
trees nor fruits could flourish there. In antiquity 
and in the early Mu.slim period its only importance 
! was as a point of departure for shipping on the 
Red Sea, the commonest name among the Arabs 
for which was derived from it. The cornships of 
at- Fustat after they had passed the canal sailed 
from here to al-Dj 5 r and Djidda. Of the Jewish 
merchants called al-Radhaniya, Ibn Khurdabdhih 
(ed. de Goeje, p. 153) says that they came from 
the lands of the Franks to al-Farama’; thence they 
carried their wares 35 farsakh on camels to al- 
Kulzum, where they were loaded on ships which 
took their eourse to India and China. According 
to the same geographer, al-KuIzum with al-Tur 
and Aila formed a district of Egypt (op. cit., 
p. 81). 

The country round al-Kulzum was inhabited at 
an early date by Arabs. They are already men- 
tioned in the Acta of the hermit Sisoes (Coptic: 
apa Djidjoi) and John Kolobos who lived there. 
In the History of the latter, Kulzum (sic) 
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appears for the first time in the Arabic Synaxarium 
as the name of the ancient Klysma, 

When under the last "Abbasid governor in 
Egypt, ‘Anbasa b. Ishak, the Budja rebelled in 
Nubia, invaded al-Sabd and laid waste many towns 
al-Mutawakkil sent against them an army under 
Muhammad b, ‘Abdallah al-Kummi which went from 
Kus straight through the desert to the emerald mines, 
while seven ships with stoves sailed from al-Kulzum 
to Sanga near ‘Aidhab and provided the victorious 
army from there with the necessary supplies. 

In the autumn of 971 the Karmatian leader 
Hasan b. Ahmad on his campaign against the 
Fatimid Djawhar took the towns of al-Kulzum, 
al-harama, and Tinnis; after his defeat before 
Caiio (Dec. 24, 97 1 ) he retired under cover of 
night via al-Kulzum to Arabia. 

Reynaid de Chatillon (in Makrizi, Arnat) at 
the beginning of his naval expedition against the 
holy cities in the winter of 1182/1183 sent two 
ships from ‘Aden, which were to watch the citadel 
of al-Kulzum and prevent the garrison from pro- 
curing water (Makrizi, Sultik, transl. Blochet in 
R.O.L., 1900/1901, viii., p. 550 ryy.; Ibn al-Athir 
on the year 57 ^ tn Reciteil des hist. ov. des srois.^ 
i. 658). But soon afterwards the Hadjib Husam 
al-Din Lu"lu’ built a fleet by order of Salkh al- 
Dm s brother, al-Malik al-‘Adil, in at-Kulzum which 
sailed for 'Aidijab and put a sudden end to the 
desperate enterprise (G. Schlumberger, Renaud de 
Chatillon, 1898, p. 259 — 279; Moritz, Arabien, 
Hanover 1923, p. iig sq.). When al-DimashkI 
(ed. Mehren, p. 213) includes al-Kulzum among 
the lands under al-Karak (cf. R. Hartmann in 
/j/., 1911, ii,, p. 141), this is perhaps a memory 
of these events of a century before. 

^ In the time of IdrisI, Yakut and Dimashki, al- 
Jsulzum was already a deserted town. Makrizi 
found among old documents in the palace of 
Cairo accounts of the expenditure on the civil 
and military administration of the town and district 
and concluded from them that it must once have 
been^ most flourishing. According to IdrTsI the 
Beduins had occupied and plundered it. The only 
Water-supply he knew of in the vicinity was the 
well at al-Suwais, which yielded only a scanty 
supply of brackish water. Al-Mukaddasi (tenth 
century) already mentions al-Suwais (i. e. Suez), 
which gradually took the place of al-Kulzum, a 
mile from it (cf. Maspero-Wiet, op. cit.^ p. 107 sq^. 

The view occasionally expressed in later Arab 
geographers and astronomers (Nasir al-Din al-Tusi, 
^^hgh-Bey) that al-Kulzum once consisted of two 
towns, which goes back to a statement of al- 
dnsi taken from Ibn al-Wardi (Gildemeister in 
viii., p. 1 19 note) and the hypothesis, 
ased on it, of two towns of al-Kulzum in different 
places, were already shown to be untenable by 
Quatremere; but it has recently been repeated of 
the ancient Klysma, as Naville found an inscription 
near Heroonpolis (or Hero, in Tall al-Maskhuta) 
according to which the distance was ab Ero in j 
Klysma M\ilid\ viii. (Naville, The Store-City of 
and the Route of the Exodus, London 
while it is elsewhere correctly put at 68 
t™an miles (Muller on Ptolemy, Geogr., 1 . 2, 

P‘ .5 tql). In this connection, Dillmann has rightly 
pointed out that it is very doubtful whether the 
milestone has not been moved from its original 
^ other references leave not the 
s ightest doubt as to the location of Klysma. 


ms 


The name al-Kulzum still survives for the mound 
of ruins, Korn al-KuIzum north of Suez; perhaps 
also in the name of the well of Kizmil (for Kilzim ?) 
near Suez (Littmann in Z. D. M. G., Ixx., p. 511; 
suppl. to p. 14, note 2; Moritz art. klysma in 
Pauly-Wissowa, RealenzykL, xi., p. 881). 
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G.A., iii., p. i 94_,96^ 213—215,' 313; Ibn 
al-Fakih, B. G. A., v., p. 7, 69, 78, 270 ; Ibn 
Khurdadhbih, B.G.A., vi., p. 61, 71, 81, 153 — 
155; Ibn Rusta^ B.G.A., vii., p. 97; al-Ya‘kubj, 
B.G.A., vii., p. 340; al-Uas^udi, Muruc^' al- 
Dhahab, ed. Paris, iv., p. 97; do., Kitab al- 
Tanblh, B^G.A., viii., p. 20, 55, 143; al-Makrizi, 
Khitat, Bulak, i., p. 303; Yakut, Mu'-djatii, ed. 
Wustenfeld, Hi., p. 198; al-Kalkashandi in Wu- 
stenfeld, Abh. G. W. Gottingen, 1879, xxv., p. 
170; al-Baladhurl, Eutuh, p. 228, 238; Nasir-i 
Khusraw, Safar Kama, transl. Schefer, p. 122 sq., 
179 sq. etc.; al-ldrisi, ed. Jaubert, p. 331, transl. 
Gildemeister in Z.D.P.V., 1885, P- 1 * 9 ; 
al-Dimashki, ed. Mehren, p. 151, 165, 231; 
Quatremere, Mimoires geogr. et histor. sur 
VEgypte, Paris 1811, i., p. 151 — 189, 515 sq.-, 
Am 61 ineau, La geographie de VEgypte a I'epoque 
copte, Paris 1893, p. 227—229; Dillmann, O'ber 
Pithom, Hero, Klysma, in S.B. Ah. W,, 1885, 
ii., p. 889 — 898; G. Wiet, La presqu'Ue du 
Sinai, 1908, Bihliotheque de Vicole d. haul, 
etudes, fasc. 1 71, p. 89—92, 113 passim; do., 
Les inscriptions arabes de la QaVah Guindi, in 
Syria, 1922, iii. 150 sq.-, R. Hartmann xtsZ.D.M.G., 
Ixx., p. 14, note 2, 15, note i; Maspero-Wiet, 
Materiaux pour servir a la geogr. de VEgypte, i., 
M.I.F.A.O., V, 36, p. 107 sq., s.v. Al,-suwAis; ‘All 
Pa.sha Mubarak, al-Khitat al-Diad Idat. xii., p. 69; 
C. Kiithmann, Die Ost-grenze Agyptens, Diss. 
Berli^t9^l, p. 5 sqq. (Honigmann) 

al-KUMA, al-Kiima and al-Kawma, one of the 
seven kinds of poetry created by the moderns. 
Invented by the people of Baghdad under the 
‘Abbasids, it was at first used as a call to announce 
during Ramadan the last moment of the night, at 
which it is still permitted to eat or drink. The 
singers said to their colleagues at the end of each 
night: kunia li-nusahhir kumd “arise! to take thy 
meal before the dawn of day, arise!” Later, verses 
were made in this style for vendors of flowers, 
wine, etc. It does not seem to be true that Abu 
Nukta invented the kumd. It is more probable 
that the form was already in existence before the 
reign of the Caliph al-Nasir. 

According to the prosodists, this kind of poem 
which is always in the vernacular, should have as 
metre in each hemistich mustaf'-ilun fa^ldn-, but, 
according to the specimen given by al-Ibshihi 
{al-Mustatraf, Bulak 1292, ii. 275), al-kTtmd is a 
poem composed of strophes of two verses rhyming 
in the first, second and fourth hemistich ; the metre 
is mustafHlun fcVildn or ftLildn or fa'' Van and 
rarely fd'ildtun. Mustaf'ilun may be mutaf'ilun = 
mafdflun and rarely mustaf'ilun = mufta'ilun. 

Bibliography-, see the article kan iva-kan. 

(Moh. Ben Cheneb) 
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KUMAIT B. Zaid, an Arab poet of the 
tribe of Asad, born in Kufa about 6o and died 
in 126. Of his compositions, the most famous next 
to the Mudhahhaba (see below) are the HaMmiyat 
so called because they sing the praises of the 
Banu Hashim, the family of the Prophet. But not 
the whole of the Banti Hashim are considered 
worthy of the honour and praise of the poet; 
besides Muhammad we find only 'Alt and his 

de.scendants. Verses i. 79 and ii. 105 sf. in 
which 'Abbas and his sons are commemorated 

were perhaps only added in the 'Abbasid period. 
The HaMmiyUt consist of four long and two 
short kasidas ; a fragment, the larger part of 

which is a typical kasida opening and four quite 
short songs, three of which have only two verses 
each. These poems are not all of the same period ; 
the oldest seems to be II which should be dated 
about 96 — 99 A. H. ; III is not much later; I 

cannot be earlier than 105, IV than 118, IX — XI 
are composed not earlier than 122, and VI is 
perhaps as late as 125/126. In his kasidas Ku- 
mait follows the model of the old poets. Although 
as a townsman, he is remote from the life of the 
desert, he describes the camel which carries him 
to the person celebrated, the wild bull and the 
kata bird, and he devotes many panegyrics to the 
'Alids in the traditional style for Beduin saiyids. 
He borrowed much from the Kur’an as well as 
from the old poets, and a Kofan philologist of 
the second century A. H., Ibn Kunasa, composed a 
Kitab Sarikat al-Kuniait min alKur^dn (see 
Fihrist^ p. 70). The Haskimlyat, the poetical 
value of which was not highly esteemed by Arab 
critics, were much thought of in Shl'a circles; 
for modem scholarship, their importance lies mainly 
in the fact that they reflect ideas cuirent in the 
moderate wing of the Shl'a at the end of the first 
and beginning of the second century a.h. While 
Kumait regards the first caliphs as usurpers (vi. 
to), he declines to curse them, like the fanatical 
^I'ls; if they did wrong in withholding Fadak 
from the daughter of the Prophet, they will be 
forgiven on the day of judgment. 'All is the was! 
of the Prophet, who handed over to him the 
wilaya at the pool of til-h^umm (vi. 6; the verse 
seems to be oldest evidence of this Shi'a belief); 
guidance is to the 'Alids alone and they will 
again consolidate the foundations of Islam. The 
poet however cannot summon himself to assist by 
deed the 'Alids, whose praises he sings so enthu- 
siastically, and in X and XI he reproaches him- 
self for not obeying the call of Zaid. But he is 
not afraid to make fierce attacks on the reigning 
dynasty; he reproaches the Umaiyads with having 
no right to the leadership of the community and 
with abusing their position for their own ends. 
When however these attacks came to the ears of 
the Caliph Hisham — a longish poem directed 
against the 'Abd Shams is also preserved in 
Djamhara^ p. 187 sqq. — Kumait tried to atone for 
his indiscretion by panegyrics on the Umaiyads. 
Such opportunism is not uncommon among poets 
and Kumait himself calls his conduct iakiya (iv. 
86 ; the expression according to Goldziher, Z. D. 
M. G., lx. 219, is here used for the first time in 
the Shi'l sense) and such forced tributes to the 
Umaiyads do not affect his real feelings for the 
Banu Hashim. — The Mudhahhaba. Kumait's poem 
directed against the Yemen tribes is notable for 
its length — the expression “longer than a poem 


by Kumait” became later proverbial. It is said to 
have had 300 verses, of which about a third sur- 
vive from different parts of the poem. There is no 
trace of a hostile attitude to the Yemenis in the 
Hashimlydt, although the poet lays stress on the 
fact that the Prophet like himself belonged to the 
Khindif group. Between 97 and 101 Kumait had 
even composed a panegyric on the Muhallabis, 
the champions of South Aiabian influence and the 
revulsion only came later, probably not till Ii8 
after the composition of the fourth .poem of the 
Hdshimlydt. Kumait is said to have been induced 
to attack the South Arabians by a lampoon by a 
Kalbl poet on the 'Alids and it is said to have 
been Khalid b. 'Abdallah al-Kasri, governor of al- 
'Irak, who was dependent on the support of the 
South Arabian tribes, who brought Kumait’s anti- 
Umaiyad verses to the Caliph’s notice, to have 
him rendered innocuous. It is certain at any rate 
that Kumait continued to lampoon Khalid even 
after his death ; he brought his own destruction 
on himself by this. Yemeni troops, who heard him 
reciting his lampoons on Khalid. wounded him so 
seriously that he died in consequence. 

Bibliography, (in addition to works men- 
tioned in the article) : Kitdb al-Aghani., xv. 1 1 3 
sqq.’, Ibn Kutaiba, Kitab al-Shfr, ed. de Goeje, 
p. 368 sqq. ; 'Abd al-Kadir, Khizana, i. 68 sqq. ; 
bjahiz, Bayan., i. 22 ; Die Haschimijai des 
Kumait, ed. by J. Horovitz, Ueyden 1904; Th. 
Noldeke in the Z. D. M. G., Iviii. 888 sqq. ; C. 
Brockelmann in the G.G.A., 1905, p. 245^^7.; 
M. J. de Goeje in J-A., series x., vol. v., p. 157 
sqq. ; H. Lammens in the M. F. 0 . B., ii. 47 ; 
C. van Arendonk, Dc opkomstvan het zaidietische 
imamat, Leyden 1919, p. 14 sqq., 32. 

(J. Horovitz) 

KUMAN. [See kipcak.] 

KUMBARADJI. [khumbaradi!.] 

KUMfs, a Turkish word meaning “a drink 
of soured mare’s milk”, which has passed 
in this form into Russian and western European 
languages; it is explained in RadlofTs Versuch 
tines iVorterbuches der Turk-Dialecte, vol. ii., St. 
Petersburg 1899, p, 853 under klrnis. The word 
is found as early as the Kudatku-bilik where it 
is mentioned in the first place among the products 
of cattle-breeding (kumis, milk, hair, fat, curds 
and cheese [W. Radloff, Das Kudatku-Bilik, PI. ii., 
St. Petersburg 1910, p. 379]). Wherever the Tur- 
kish horsemen went they carried kumts with them. 
According to KutubI, '^Uyun al-Tawarikh (cf. 
Brockelmann, G.A.L., ii. 48), MS. in Constantinople, 
Kdpriilu II2I, f 690, Baibars I just before his 
death 676 (1277) drank kumis {al-kumiz) for 

several days in the “variegated castle” (al-Kasr al- 
Ablak) in Damascus. In the court ceremonial of 
Ozbeg princes in the xii. (xviiih) century, fully 
described by Mahmud b. Wall, Bahr al-Asrdr f I 
Manakibi 'l-Akhydr {Grundriss d. iron. Phil., ii., 
362, Ind. Off., N®. 575, Text publ. by W. 
Barthold in Zap. Geogr. Obshc. po otdel. etnografii, 
vol. xxxiv., 1909, p. 295 sqqi) “the drinking of 
kumis” (ashamidan-i kumiz) is treated as an impor- 
tant affair; it is described minutely, how the kumis 
has to be poured from skins (saba)into cups (ayagh'), 
how the cups are to be taken, who is to take the first, 
who the other cups etc. In every place where the 
nomadic people have passed to a settled life, the 
customs associated with the taking of kumis have 
gradually fallen into disuse. (W. Barthold) 
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KUMIYA. In the Middle Ages, one of the 
most important tribes of the Maghrib; 
they were at one time called Satfura and were 
descended through Fatin from Madghis al-Abtar. 
Tradition says that the brothers of Kumiya, the 
eponymous ancestor of the tribe, were Lemaya 
and Matghara from whom were descended numerous 
families, some of whom still exist at the present 
day. The most important representatives of the 
Kumiya, who live in the N.W. of Algeria between 
Tlemcen and Areshkal (Rashgun) are the B. “^Abid, 
from whom was descended the first Caliph of the 
Almohad dynasty, ‘Abd al-Mu’min [q. v.], born at 
Tadjera between Honain and Nedroma; the Ne- 
droma who gave their name to an important town; 
the Saghara. now represented by the Matila; the 
B. Ilul, of whom a section the Masifa still exist. 
The Kumiya showed themselves devoted to ‘Abd 
al-Mu’min, who was one of them. They formed 
the second ^und in the Almohad army; but they 
exhausted themselves in supplying the dynasty 
with soldiers for the wars in Spain and North 
Africa. Subjected to kharadj [q. v.] by the Zenata, 
some of them joined another group, the Dlhasa 
and formed the powerful confederation of Trara 
in the N. E. of Algeria. 

Bibliography. R. Basset, Nedromah et 
les Traras, Paris 1901, and the writers there 
quoted. (RENf: Basset). 

KUMM, a t own in Persia in 'Irak 'Adjami 
near a stream, not however sufficient for local needs, 
which comes from Dj urbSdhakan (Gulpaigan). It 
was conquered by Abu Musa al-Ash'ari in 23 (644); 
it rebelled in the caliphate of al-Ma’mun and re- 
fused to pay taxes, under the leadeiship of Vahya 
b. 'Imran. Against it the Caliph sent 'All b. Hisham 
al-MarwazT who demolished the wall surrounding 
it and levied a war indemnity of 7,000,000 dirhams. 
The treaty was broken in the caliphate ofal-Mu'tazz 
(252 — 255 = 866 — 868) who sent a force against 
it, an army under Musa b. Bogha, governor of 
Irak 'Adjami; most of the inhabitants were mas- 
sacred and the chief notables carried off as hostages. 

In the time of al-Istakhrl it was walled. Its 
water supply came from wells and huge cisterns 
substantially built. Its inhabitants have always been 
fanatical Shl'is and it is one of the strongholds 
of the followers of 'Alt. It has many tombs of 
saints and pious men (444 according to Ahmad 
Razi), including the mausoleum of Fatima, daughter 
of the seventh Imam Musa al-Kazim and sister of 
the eighth Imam 'All al-Rida. The later Safawids 
are buried there. 

In the time of Istakhrl G. A., i. 230) one 
stage distant was a little town inhabited by Maz- 
daeans {Karyat al-Madjiis). The family of the 
Persian poet Nisami, born at Gandja, originally 
came from Tafrlsh, near Kumm. 

Bibliography. Y akut , Mti'djam , ed. 
Wiistenfeld, iv. 15, i75 = Barbier de Meynard, 
Diet, de la Perse.! p. 456; B.G.A., i. 201; ii. 252, 
264; iii. 392 n. a, 395; Baladhurl, ed. de Goeje, 
p. 312, 314; Hamd-Allah Mustawfl, ed. Ee 
Strange, p. 67 — transl. p. 71; DimashkI, transl. 
Mehren, p. 249; Hadjdji-Khalifa, Djihan-numa, 
P- 3°5 > Lu Strange, The Lands of the Eastern 
Caliphate, p. 209. (Cl. HoaRT) 

KOMGKS, a Turkish people in the 
northern part of Daghestan (q.v., especi- 
ally p. 888 sq., where also information is given 
regarding the Lezgian people of the Kazi Kumuk 


or Ghazi Ghumuk and the political conditions 
under which one section of this people has become 
separated from its kinsmen and turkicised). The 
princes (Shamkhals) of the KazI Kumuk in the tenth 
(xvith) century gradually extended their territory 
from their old capital in the mountain village of 
Kumukh in a north easterly direction to the coast; 
they spent the winter in the coast plains in the 
village of Buinak and the summer in Kumukh. 
Since 1049 (1839/1640) the Shamkhals have ruled 
only in the coast territory with their capital in 
Buinak or Tarkhu (Tarki); they did not come 
back to Kumukh. The burial-place of the last 
Shamkhals was the village of Tumengi-Kazanfsh 
(Russ. Kazanishei). At the present time the Kumuks 
are the leading element in the republic of Daghestan, 
the capital of which is Makhac-Kal'a (Russ. 
Petrowsk). They number over 100,000. The dwel- 
lings of the Kumuks stretch from Sulak in the 
north to the river Bashl!-cai (north of Derbend) 
in the south; they speak an archaic dialect, con- 
nected with Komanic and quite different from the 
language of their northern neighbours, the Nogaians, 
which became a literary language in the second 
half of the xix'h century. 

Bibliography, (in addition to the works 
quoted under DAGHESTAN see especially); B. Co- 
banzade, Zandetki 0 yazlk'e i slovesnosti kumlkov 
{Izv. vast. fak. Azerb. gos. Universiteta, t. i., 
Baku 1926, p. 95 sqql)\ in it on p. 138 Biblio- 
graphy down to 1 926 ; cf. thereon A. Samoilovic 
in Zap., xxi., 0152 sq. (W. Barthold) 
i^UNDUZ, the name of a river, town 
and district in Northern Afghanistan. 
The district is bounded on the east by Badakhshan. 
on the west by Tashkurghan, on the north by 
the Oxus, and on the south by the Hindu Ku§lj, 
and is inhabited chiefly by Ozbegs, who overran 
it from the north in the sixteenth century. The 
river rises in the Hindu Kush, flows northward 
and is one of only two rivers in northern Af- 
ghanistan which reach the Oxus. The town is the 
trade centre of a considerable district which pro- 
duces the best horses in Afgjjanistan. 

Bibliography. Zahir al-Din Muhammad 
Babur, Babur nama, ed. A. S. Beveridge, G. M. 
S., i. ; Abu ’ 1 -Fadl, Akbarndma-, Khafl IGian, 
Muntakhnb al-Lubab. (T. W. Haig) 

^UNFUDA, a seaport on the Red Sea, 
45 miles from Hali. The town is in the form of 
a large rectangle enclosed by a wall, strengthened 
at several points by towers and pierced by three 
gates. Practically the only stone buildings are at 
the harbour, where is the bazaar with its one- 
storied warehouses in an it regular line, and the 
chief mosque and smaller mosques with low minarets. 
On a little island about a quarter of a mile away 
is a small castle which used to be the residence 
of the representative of the Sharif of Mecca. The 
town is now estimated to have a population of 
10,000, but S. Danger in 1882 put it at only 2,000. 
The harbour, which is enclosed by a number of 
sandy islets and is only accessible to Arab vessels 
of medium size, has great disadvantages, notably 
that the boats cannot land there. Trade and com- 
merce are moderate: Kunfuda exports the myrrh 
collected in 'Asir and also hides and honey; the 
harbour used to be frequented by slave-dealers 
who brought their Abyssinian slaves for sale here, 
but England’s sharp control has made slave 
smuggling practically impossible. Trade with the 
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interior is limited to the exchange of provisions 
and every day necessities and is confined to 
modest bounds. The much more important harbour 
of Hudaida further south has long since attracted 
about all the trade. The poverty of the inhabitants 
is revealed by the primitive huts, built of poles 
and thatch with gable roofs, which are typical of 
the whole coast plain. 

Kunfuda is perhaps a very old settlement, in 
any case it is a district of great interest to clas- 
sical students, the land of the Debae. Pliny’s “regio 
Canauna” has been identified by A. Sprenger and 
B. Moritz with the Kanawna mentioned by al- 
Hamdani but this town lies at the mouth of the 
Wadi of the same name. Gold, for which this 
region was celebrated in antiquity, is still found 
here; the Al Khatarish still get gold from the streams. 
Kunfuda however seems to have been the northern 
limit of this ancient gold area. The name appears 
to be comparatively modern. The Portuguese know 
it in the form Confuta. Niebuhr calls Kunfuda a 
large but badly built town. In his day it derived 
a certain importance from the trade in coffee, 
because all the ships carrying coffee from Yemen 
to Djidda had to pay toll here to the Sharif of 
Mecca, although the town was within the sphere 
of suzerainty of the Imam of San'a^ The town 
of Kunfuda passed to the Sharif with the whole 
strip of coast from lijidda to Halt which the 
Sharif of Mecca won about 1772 and even had 
a certain revival of prosperity when Muhammad 
‘Ali conquered the Sharifs and made Kunfuda his 
base of operations for the campaign against Cen- 
tral Arabia and 'Asir. It was only in 1870 that 
Turkey was able to revive Muhammad ‘All’s plans 
and Kunfuda became the base of operations against 
the tribes of the hill country of ‘Asir, after the 
conquest of which in 1871, Kunfuda with its 
hinterland became a kaza of the saniii'ai of ‘Asir. 
The World W’ar fieed this area from Turkish rule, 
which was however never very stiong here. Kun- 
fuda was linked up to the outer world when 
Turkey instituted a telegraph line connecting it 
with Luhaiya and Hudaida and San‘a’ on the one 
side and with Djidda on the other. 

Bibliography. al-Hamdani, Sifat Dgazlrat 
al-’'Arab, ed. D. H. Muller, Leiden 1884 — 1891, 
p. 1 81, 188, 217; Terceira dicada da Asia de 
Joam de Barros, Lisbon 1563, i., ch. 3; E. 
Riippel, Reise in Abyssinien, Frankfurt a/M. 1838, 
i., p. 176 — i 79 ) C. Ritter, Die Erdkunde von 
Asien, Berlin 1846, vili/i., p. 921 ry., 930x7., 
93 47 9 3 9 , 940, 982, 1015, 1025, 1026; C. Nie- 
buhr, Beschreibung von Arabien, Copenhagen 
•772, p. 37S: A. Sprenger, Die alte Geogra- 
phic Arabiens, Bern 1875, p. 52; S. Langer, frr- 
fahrten an der sudarabischen Kiiste, in Ansland, 
1882, p. 352 7 E. Glaser, Skizze der Gesckichte 
und Geographic Arabiens.^ Berlin 1890, ii., p. 3, 
23s ; H. Burchardt, Reiseskizzen aus dem Yemen., 
in Zeitschr. d. Gesellsch. f. Erdknnde zu Berlin, 
1902, p. 594 , Yia.ri.va&xva, Die arabische B'rage, 
Der islamische Orient, Berichte und Forschungen, 
Leipzig 1909, ii., p. 540; F. Stuhlmann, Der 
Kampf urn Arabien, Hamburgische Forschungen, 
Braunschweig 1916, i., p. 88; A. Grohmann, 5 «i/- 
arabien als Wirtschaftsgebiet, Vienna 1 922, i., 
p. 173, 174; B. Moritz, Arabien, Studien zur 
physikalischen und historischen Geographie des 
Landes, Hanover 1923, p. 97, 109, no. 

(Adolf Grohmann) 


KUNUT, a religious technical term, 
with various meanings, regarding the fundamental 
signification of which there is no unanimity among 
the lexicographers. “Refraining from speaking”, “the 
prayer during the salat”, “humility and recognition 
that one's relation to Allah is that of a creature 
to his creator”, “standing” — these aie the usual 
dictionary definitions which are also found in the 
commentaries on different veises of the Kur’an 
where kuniit or derivatives from the root k-n-t 
occur. There is hardly one of these for which the 
context provides a rigid definition of the meaning 
(cf. Sura ii. IlO, 239; iii. 15, 38; iv. 38; vi. 121; 
XXX. 25; xxxiii. 31, 35; xxxix. 12; Ixvi. 5, 12). 

The Hadith gives more definite contexts. “The 
best salat is a long kunut” (e.g. Muslim, Salat al- 
Musafirin, trad. 164, 165, Bab Afdal al-Salat 
TUl al-Kunut', Tirmidhi, Salat, bab 168). Here in 
the unanimous opinion of all the commentators (see 
Nawawi on the passage) kunut means “standing”. 
In the well known hadith : “alike to the fighter 
on the path of Allah is he who fasts, who stands, 
who kdnit bi ayat Allah” (Muslim, Itnara, trad, 
no), kanit has obviously the meaning of “to 
recite standing” (cf. Abu Da’ud, Shahr Ramadan, 
bab 9; “And he who recites 100 verses of the 
Kur’an standing, is enrolled among the kanitun”). 
Kunut, however, usually seems to be connected 
in meaning with dtP'^, e. g. in the oft quoted 
tradition which tells how Muhammad in the salat 
al-subh appealed to Allah for a month against the 
tribe of Ri‘l and Dhakwan, as they had slain the 
kurri’ at Bi’r Ma‘una {Witr, bab 7); in this 
case the meaning is certain from the explanation 
yad'^u ’^ala (Bukhari, Witr, bab 7 ; Diihad, bab 
184). In the parallel tradition, Bukhari, MaghSzt, 
bab 28, trad. 3 there is added “and till then we 
were wont to perform the kunut". Some sources 
(.see Goldziher, loc. cit., p. 323) add that this was 
in the month of Ramadan. 

The rite also appears in parallel traditions in 
a more precise form ; it is said that the kunut 
took place in the salat al-fadjr (Buldiari, Da'^awat, 
bab 59) after the rukiP (Bukhari, IVitr, bab 7). 
It is still more precisely defined in a hadith in 
al-Nasa’i, Tatblk, bab 32 : “. . . that he heard how the 
Prophet when he raised his head after the first 
raFa at the salat al-subh, said: “O Allah, curse 
this and that man (i. e. some of the munafikuri) ; 
thereupon Allah revealed: “It does not concern 
thee whether He turns to them with favour or 
punishes them” (Sura, iii. 123). The following is 
another example of kuniit: “When the messenger 
of Allah lifted his head after the second rak^a at 
the salat al-subh, he said: “O Allah, save Walid 
b. Abi Walid and Salima b. Hisham and ‘Aiyash 
b. Abi Rabl'a and the weak ones in Mecca. O 
Allah, tread heavily on Modar and send them 
years of famine, like the years of Joseph” (al- 
Nasa’l, Tatblk, bab 28). According to another 
tradition, which also goes back to Abu Huraira 
(Bukhari, Adhdn, bab 126) the kunut consisted 
of prayers and blessings for the Muslims and 
curses upon the unbelievers. 

We are also told that the kunut was regularly 
performed at the morning and evening sfildt (subh 
and maghrib; Tirmidhi. Salat, bab 177; al-Nasa I, 
Tatblk, bab 30). Tirmidhi gives the following note 
on this tradition: “The learned differ in their 
views about the kunut at the salat al-fa^jr. Some 
of the scholars of the sahaba and later generations 
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advocate this kunut, .such as Malik and al-Shafi'i”. 
Ahmad (b. Ilaiibal) and Ishak say: “Theie is no 
kuntit uttered at the salat al-faJjr except in 
a calamity, which affects the Muslims as a body”. 
In such a case the Imam has to pray for the 
Muslim armies. Zuhr and ’^ishlf' are also men- 
tioned as saint's into which the kiinut was in- 
serted (Bukhari, Adhan, bab 126; Nasa% Tatbik, 
bab 29). 

There is further a diffeience of opinion as to 
where in the salat^ the kttmit .should be inserted. 
‘Asim is said to have asked Anas b. M.alik about 
the kunut. .\nas replied : “The kumtt took place . . .” 
I asked: “Before or after the inkrZ'" He replied: 
“Before the ruku''' . I said: “But 1 have been told 
on your authority: after the ruku'". Anas replied: 
“Then they lied. The apostle of Allah only 
uttered the kunut prayer after the rttkrZ for a 
month. I think, after he, etc. etc.” (here follows 
the story of Bih' MaTina, see above, Bukhari. 
Witr, bab 7). It is even said that the kunut is 
a btd’'a. Abu Malik al-.^shdja' records a tradition 
on the authority of his father, that the latter had 
performed the salat under the direction of Mu- 
hammad, Abu Bakr, 'Umar, 'Uthman and 'All and 
that none of these uttered the kunut prayer. He 
adds “it is therefore also a biJ^a, my son” (al- 
Nasa^i, Tatbik, bab 33). 

Nevertheless it continued to be known as the 
name of the prayer (du^'^') at the salat. In the 
books of tradition a formula is given for the kunut 
al-witr (it occurs often and in different forms, though 
it is not always called kunut but is given names 
like du’’^ etc.): “O Allah, lead me amongst those 
whom Thou guidest, and pardon me among those 
whom Thou pardonest, and care for me among 
those for whom Thou carest and bless me with 
what Thou distributes!, and protect me from the 
evil that Thou has decided upon; for Thou decides! 
and none decides about Thee. Disgrace will never 
come upon him for whom Thou carest. Thou art 
blessed and exalted, O our Lord” (TirmidhI, Witr, 
bab 10). The same formula is found as an element 
in the salat in Nawawi, Minhadj, ed. van den 
Berg, i. 83, 455 sq.‘. Lane, Lexicon, s. v. k-n-t, 
who gives another. 

Bibliography'. I. Goldziher, Zaubereleniente 

im islamischen Gebet, in Orient. Studien, Theod. 

Noldeke . .. gewidmet, Giessen 1906, i., p. 323 sq. 

and the references given there. 

(A. J. Wensinck) 

KUNYA (a.), properly meaning a metonymical 
appellation, is however also the technical term for 
the naming of a man (or also of a woman) 

after his eldest son, i. e. Abu , a name 

which is omitted from very few Arab personal 
names (cf. also lakab) and in many cases is even 
the only one known to us. The origin of the custom 
lies in the value placed by Semitic peoples upon 
children, especially sons; which again points to 
the importance placed on the punctilious perfor- 
mance of funeral rites, a duty that was incumbent 
on the eldest son in particular. There is negative 
evidence of the connection between the kunya 
and funeral rites in the fact that slaves as a rule 
had no kunya and that they, when not adopted 
into the family, were buried without ceremonies. 

In Arabic literature the kunya, if not absolutely 
a title of honour, is at least regularly thought 
more highly of than the simple name. According 
to the Lisdn, s. v. the champion who challenged 


to single combat between the hostile armies called 
himself by his kunya. When a warrior is appealed 
to for help by his clan, he is called by his kunya 
(Kais b. al-Khatim, ed. Kowalski, Leipzig 1914, 
fragment, iv., 1. 38). 'A^’isha said on one occasion 
to Muhammad : “AU thy wives have a kunya but 
I alone have none”. Thereupon he replied : “Assume 
the kunya Umm ‘Abd Allah 1 ” (Ahmad b. Hanbal, 
vi. 1 51). From this tradition we see — a fact 
otherwise unknown — that childless people could 
have a kunya. In other cases it did not express 
paternity but some other characteristic. Abu Huraira 
[q. V.] “he of the kitten” is said to have received 
this kunya from his kindness to cats. History 
does not record why the first Caliph was called 
“Father of the Camel-foal”. The Abu of the kunya 
often indicates a physical peculiarity e. g. Abu 
Shama “he with the birthmark”. In other cases 
the kunya is given in malicious or good natured 
irony e. g. Abu Dj ahl [q. v.], Abu Lahab [q.v.]. 
Finally we may note the many geographical names 
in the form of a kunya e. g. Abu Simbel [q v.], Abu 
Kubais [q.v.], Abu Habba [q.v.], Abu ‘Arlsh [q.v.]. 

In the Oriental dictionaries of all kinds, the 
kunyas are usually classed together in one group. 
There are also dictionaries which deal exclusively 
with kunyas. 

Bibliography. Goldziher, Der Gebrauch 
der Kunja als Ehrenbezeichnung, in Muhamme- 
danischt Studien, i. 267 ; A. J. Wensinck, 
Some Semitic Kites of Mourtiing and Religion, 
in Verh. Ak. Wet. Amsterdam,'}i.'K.,yo\. xviii., 
N®. 1, p. 26 sq.', Barbier de Meynard, Surnoms 
et Sobriquets, in J.A., 1907, esp. p. 189-202. 

(A. J. Wensinck) 

KUR, Russian Kura, in the Arab geographers 
Kurr, the largest river in the Caucasus, 
over 600 miles in length, according to Hamd 
Allah Kazwlni (^Nuzhat al-Kulub, G.M.S., xxill/i., 
p. 218) 200 farsakh. Ista^rl {B.G.A., i. 189) 
describes the Kur as navigable and full of fish; 
even at the present day very little would require 
to be done to make the river accessible to modern 
steamers from Mingecaur (a little below the mouth 
of the Alazan) to the Caspian Sea. The Araxes, 
regarded as a separate river in ancient times, al- 
ways appears in Muslim sources as a tributary of 
the Kur. According to Hamd Allah Kazwlni {pp. 
cit.), the Kur in those days in addition to its 
mouth in the Caspian Sea also sent a branch out 
which flowed into the Sea {buhaircC) of Shamkur. 
This statement (only found here) must be due to 
a misunderstanding. In Hamd Allah Kazwlni there 
is no reference to any such sea. He only mentions 
the town of Shamkur (Russ. Shamkhor), two farsakh 
from Gandja on the road to Tiflis [op. cit., p. 
181 sqq.), which in his day as now was in ruins. 
The navigation of the Kur has only once played 
a part in political history, at the destruction of 
the town of Bardha'a by the Russians in the year 
332 (943/944). In addition to the references to this 
event given under the article bardha'a see D. S. 
Margoliouth, The Russian Seizure of Bardha’^a in 
<q 4 S {Bull, of the School of Oriental Studies, 

1918, p. 82 sqq.y, A. Yakubovskiy, Ibn Miskaveikh 
0 pokhode Rusorv v Berdaa v 332 g. = () 4 Sl 4 S- ( Bis. 
Vremennik, 1923—1926, vol. xxiv., p. 63 sqq.). 

Bibliography. G. Le Strange, The Lands 
of the Eastern Caliphate, Cambridge 1905, p. 
179; E. Weidenbaum, Putevoditel' po Ravkazu, 
Tiflis 1888, p. 41 sq. (W. Barthold) 
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al-KURA, the sphere. The Arabs studied 
the properties of the sphere, following Euclid, 
Archimedes and Theodosius. They also dealt 
with certain principles of spherical trigonometry, 
which form the foundations for astronomical theory, 
the principle of the transversal {shakl 
the principle of the four magnitudes {al-shakl al- 
mujfhnl) and the principle of the shadow, i. e. of 
the tangent (al-shakl al-dlli) following Menelaus 
and Ptolemy. (On the translations cf. M. Stein- 
schneider in Z. D. M.G., 1896, 1 ., p. \(i\ sqq.\ the 
mathematical principles are discussed by H. Burger 
and K. Kohl, Axel Bj^rnbo Thahits Werk uber 
den Transversalensatz in Abhandl. zur Gesch. der 
Naturwissenschafi und Medizin, 1924, part 7, p. 
I — 91; references are given there to the earlier 
literature also). 

2. Al-Kura dhat al-kursi (the globe with the 
axe) is used in two senses : 

a) The globe of the heavens (instead of al-kura 
we also find al-baida in this sense, the egg, e. g. 
in Mafatih al-Ulum, p. 235, in al-Battani, Opus 
Astronomicum.^ ed. C. A. Nallino, 1913, i-, p. 138; 
cf. E. Wiedemann, Beitr., iii., S.B.P.M.S., Erlg..^ 
1905, xxxvii., p. 239 sqql). The constellations are 
painted on a globe. It is placed in a ring which 
stands on 3 or 4 legs. Such globes have been 
prepared and described perhaps as early as by 
Hipparchus, at any rate by Ptolemy. Ptolemy’s 
description is given in the Arabic translations of 
the Almagest and in separate treaties. One such 
globe, erroneously ascribed to Ptolemy, was seen 
in Cairo in 435 (1043/1044) by Ibn al-Sandbadi 
(cf. Ibn al-KiftI, p. 440). — The globes were made 
of wood covered with paper or with different 
metals. Hollow globes could also be made of 
metal, which were then fastened to wooden spheres. 
‘Alam al-Din Kaisar al-Ta'asIf used a gilt wooden 
globe (.\bu ’ 1 -Fida’, Annales, ed. Reiske, iv. 479, 
H. Suter, N®. 35 ^)' The making of such globes 
and the errors that occur in them have been 
fully discussed by al-Bfruni (Beitragc zur Gesch. 
der Mathematik, etc. in Abhandl. zur Gesch. der 
A’a/uru'iss. und Medizin, part 4, 1 922, p. 79 — 93 ; 
cf. also H. Schnell, ibid., in a later part). 

The astronomical instrument prepared by al- 
Idrfsi for King Roger was apparently an armillary 
sphere. 

b) Al-Kura dfiat al-kursi is also an arrangement 
by which one follows the movements of the heavens. 
The horizontal ring is directed to the horizon, it 
is notched at right angles in two opposite points, 
a meridian ring is placed in the notches and 
allowed to go to its lowest position in a groove. 
The globe itself turns round an axis which is 
placed in lound holes at two opposite points on 
the meridian ring. Divisions are marked on the 
horizon and on the meridian ring. By turning the 
meridian ring in its grooves the axis of the globe 
can be inclined at will to the horizon and the 
instrument can thus be used for all latitudes. A 
quadrant with divisions which can be placed on 
the globe enables many kinds of measurements to 
be taken. With this globe, the magnitudes of im- 
portance in astronomy, al-tMf, al-matali^, the props 
of the earth etc., can be obtained. 

The oldest Arabic work on the subject is by 
Kosta b. Lulfa [q. v.] and exists in Arabic in 
several editions, e. g. that of al-MarrakushI; it may 
go back to classical originals, as is probable in 
view of the author’s relations to the Greeks. It 


tt'as also translated into Latin, and into Spanish 
by Alfonso of Castile (Libros del Saber, vol. i.). 

If the globe is left out and a series of other 
rings its added to the horizon and meridian rings, 
which correspond to circles in the heavens, we 
get the armillary sphere (alal dhat al-halak'), the 
instiument with the rings with which the ancients, 
the Arabs and notably Alfonso of Castile occupied 
themselves a great deal. 

Bibliography’. B. Dorn, Drei astronomische 
Instrunienie, in Mem. de I'-Acad. imphialc des 
Sciences de St. Petersbourg, series 7, vol. i.x., N®. 
I, p. 31; L. Am. Sedillot, Mem. sur les in- 
struments astronomiques des Arabes, in Memoir es 
presentes par divers savants a I'Acad. R. des 
inscriptions, etc., Paris 1844, seiies i, vol. i., 
p. I — 229; F. Nolte, Vber die Armillarsphdre, 
Abhandl. zur Gesch. der Naturwissensch., etc., 
part 2, p. I — 50. Nolte also gives the earlier 
literature. 

3. Al-Kura al-muharrika, the burning-glass (lit. 
the strongly burning globe). Even the ancients 
knew the property possessed by rock crystal and 
glass globes of concentrating sunlight falling upon 
them on one point and setting alight an inflam- 
mable material there. But we find no indications 
that any scholar of antiquity studied the theory 
of this phenomenon. Ibn al-Haitham and Kamal 
al-Din al-FarisI investigated this theory wry 
brilliantly. Ibn al-Haitham starts from the vames 
given in a table of Ptolemy’s and collected by 
himself also, of the angle of incidence, angle of 
divergence and angle of refraction of a ray of light 
falling on a smooth surface of glass, and investigates 
the path of the rays when they strike the surface 
of the globe at different distances from the axis 
drawn beween the .sun and the centre of the ball. 
It is proved that after refraction they all meet on 
the opposite surface of the globe in a little section 
from which they emerge with their direction altered. 
They cut the axis at different distances from the 
ball: the majority however meet at a point distant 
less than half the radius of the ball, this is the 
burning point. If drawings are placed in the cone 
of rays formed by the rays coming from it, for 
example a red circular surface with a black ring 
upon it and looked at it through the front of the ball 
remarkable figures are seen; these were also studied 
very fully by Ibn al-Haitham and Kamal al-Din ; 
they were able even then to reach the same results 
as Schellbach at a later date. 

Bibliography. J. Wurschmidt, Die Brenn- 
kugel in Monatshefte fur den naturwissenschaftl. 
Unterricht, 19H, iv., p. 98 — II3; E. Wiede- 
mann, Beitr., xix., Uber die Brechung des 
Lichtes in Kugeln nach Ibn al-Haitam una 
Kamal al-Din al-Fdrisi in S. B. P.M.S., Erlg., 
1910, xlii., p. 15 — 58; cf. also the references 
in the articles raws, kuzah and kamal ai.-dIn 
AL-FAR isI. (E. Wiedemann) 

KUR'^A (a.), “lot, drawing lots” is regarded 
by the lexicographers as a synonym of suhma, 
just as most verbal stems of the root k-rd are 
equated to those from s-h-m. The reason for this 
is that lots were cast in pre-Muhammadan times 
with arrows (sahm'). Muhammad, it is true, forbade 
drawing lots with arrows as a means of prophesying 
and as a game of chance (Sura ii. 216 ; v. 92) 
but this prohibition is in turn much limited by 
two other passages in the Kurban in which drawing 
lots is described as at least permitted (Sura in. 
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39; xxxvii. 141). Wliile in these passages the 
root s-h-nt is used to describe the drawing of lots, 
in later times the root k-r-'^ is generally used for 
the permitted forms of drawing lots; its primitive 
meaning seems to Ire “to beat, to strike” a synonym 
of d-r-b. (Even in the earliest period we find the 
combination darab akdah “to strike arrows”). 

In addition to these two passages, Bukhari in 
the last bdb of the Kitab al-ShaJiadai quotes five 
other incidents in the life of the Prophet, from 
which it appears that in certain circumstances 
he regarded the drawing of lots as permitted. On 
all these occasions lots were drawn to decide 
between two or more parties who had an equal 
right to a thing, but could not come to an agree- 
ment, as to which the legal right or the disputed 
article should be allotted (KastallanI, iv. 416, 5 
sqqb). Although there is no compulsion to draw 
lots to secure a decision, the drawing of lots was 
very popular, because it appeared more fitted than 
the verdict of a perhaps Iriassed judge to appease 
the disputants and to exclude any injustice (/frr/ay'u, 
p. 814). Therefore, for example in the Shafi'i law 
book Minhat^ al-Tdlibln decision by drawing 
lots is said not to be admissible in two only 
of the eleven cases in which it could possibly 
be used. 

The drawing of lots was and still is most fre- 
quently used (Musil, Arabia Petraea^ iii. 294) in 
the division {kismd) of pieces of land and articles 
between two parties having equal claims. In this 
case, strips of paper with the names of the disputants 
are used which ate rolled up in a ball of clay or 
wax and drawn by some person or persons who 
were not present at the writing and rolling up 
of the names. This lottery by balls is also called 
kuPa t^Dict. of Techn. Terms ^ ii. 1199; KuhistanI, 
al-Rumuz, Kazan 1309, i. 297; KastallanI, 
iv. 416, 18 sqq.\ 

As, among the Turks, the drawing of lots was 
specially used in connection with the calling up 
of recruits, the word in Ottoman Turkish has the 
restricted meaning of calling up for military service, 
so that kuPaya girmdk^ for example, means “to 
reach the age for military service”. 

From the purely legal meaning of the word, 
ktipa later came to be applied to a practice in 
the field of magic and superstition. Just as the 
proper meaning of kisma was extended from the 
division of things in dispute to that of one’s fate 
or lot, kitPa^ also originally used at a division, 
came to be applied to a consultation of fate by 
individuals themselves when in doubt or out of 
curiosity when in difficult positions. In contrast 
to fortune-telling, which relates to all future things, 
like an oracle, confines itself to answering 
“yes” or “no” to the questioner at a time when 
he wishes to know whether he should enter upon 
an undertaking or whether an event will occur, 

>• e. to advising in a case, in which, like the 
division of disputed articles, there are only two 
solutions, to which the questioner has to some 
extent an equal claim. 

There is no doubt that this modem use of 
drawing lots is really forbidden by the law. It is 
un attempt to learn the future and what is con- 
cealed (Baidawl, Dukhul ft ’'Ilm al-Ghaib') and is, 
so far as its object is concerned, identical with the 
method of divination by arrows, practised in the 
temple of Meeca before Islam and strongly con- 
demned by the Prophet in Sura v. 4 (Freytag, 

The Encyclopaedia of Islam, II. 


Einleit. in das Studiiim d. arab. Sprache^ Bonn 
1861, p. 154 sqq,). But, from the fact that arrows 
were not used and especially because the well 
known legal term kuPa for permitted decision by 
lots was transferred to this really illegal form of 
casting lots, it looked as if with the alteration in 
the name of this kind of fortune-telling the thing 
itself had been altered, especially as quotations 
from the Kur’an and the citing of names of the 
prophets were used to give it an appearance of 
sanction. 

The kur'a is still one of the most usual methods 
of consulting the fates, especially in the Arabic 
speaking parts of the world of Islam. Along with the 
still more common augury by pricking i^fePl') and 
by drawing on sand (rami') it is to be regarded as 
an augury from dice, inasmuch as in the kupa 
the starting-point is almost always numbers or 
letters, which are obtained either directly by 
throwing dice or in a similar way. According to 
the way in which this number is obtained or the 
course taken from this number to the oracle, finally 
uttered in the form of verses, three different literary 
forms of the kupa are distinguished: l) KuPa 
al-dpafariya (this should be read for djauharlya 
in Ahlwardt, iii. 565) which is traced to Dj aTar 
al-Sadik, has most clearly retained the character of 
an augury from dice, inasmuch as in it a definite 
poetical interpretation corresponds to each of the 
possible combination of three letters of the dice. 
It is to this variety of kuPa that the definition 
of “science of drawing lots” given by Hadjdjl 
Khalifa seems to refer (ed. Flugel, iv., p. 513, 
N®. 9413). 2) The the simplest 

form, as in it the answer is given according to 
which of the names of the Prophets the finger 
falls upon. The most detailed and complicated, 
but for this very reason the most popular form, 
which is traced to the Caliph Ma’mun is 3) kuPa 
al-ma'muntya^ which begins with a number of 
questions out of the daily life of men written in 
separate circles out of which the one concerned 
has to be chosen. But before the oracle delivered 
in verse is learned from the mouth of a king, 
one has to run through a series of figures which 
include constellations and birds of fate and end 
in towns (hence also called kuPat al-muluk or 
kuPat al-tuyur). This kind of kuPa offered the 
greatest scope for the imagination and experienced 
the greatest development and variations; it is just 
on this account however that it has almost com- 
pletely lost any character of fortune-telling but looks 
more like a harmless and entertaining game. This 
also explains why the word kur'^a in popular usage 
ultimately came to be used by an erroneous 
generalisation for all kinds of oracles (e. g. KuPat 
al-Raml in Pertsch, Gotha, N®. 73, 4, and KtiPa 
li-Ikhradp al-Fal wa 'l-Damir or KuPa ft 'Iltn 
al-Raml in the Cairo Catalogue, v., p. 350 sqf 
Although the last kind of kttPa in particular 
seems to be comparatively modern — the oldest 
manuscript only dates from the xith century a.h. — , 
the idea that there is old material in it, dating 
back to Hellenistic times, is not to be dismissed 
offhand. The reference in the Fihrist (i., p. 314, 
j5_i 8) to Greek authors and the fragments of 
Greek books of fate that have survived from the 
period of the Diadochi, which contain almost word 
for word the same answers as the Arabic books 
now in use make such a supposition very probable. 
Although the importance of the Arabic kuPa 

71 
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for similar literature in the west has been ex- 
aggerated, it is certain that the Arabs had a not 
inconsiderable influence on the Hebrew books of 
fate and either through these or directly on mediaeval 
European books of fate. 

Bibliography. There are a few works 
lithographed (cf. Doutte) but the bulk of Kur'^a 
literature is in manuscript. In addition to the 
catalogues printed down to the middle of the 
xixth century which were used by Flugel in 
his Loosbiicher tier Miiha?nmedaiiei\"Lti'(tz\^ l86l, 
the following three catalogues may be mentioned; 
Ahlwardt, Berlin, iii., N“. 4235—4244; Pertsch 
Gotha, N". 24, 3, 93, 26, 1304) 09, 10; de Slane, 
Paris, N®. 2637—2641, 2706, 2715 ry., 2758; 
Ibn Sida, Mu^assas.^ xiii. 23 ; Bukhari, ed. 
Krehl, ii., p. 163 {Bab al-Kur’^a fi 'l-Mushkilat) -, 
Kastallani, Shark al-Buhhari.^ Bulak 1304, iv. 
413 sqq.\ Minhadf al-Talibln.^ ed. v. d. Berg, 
iii. 119 ry., 324; ii. 328, 404 r?.; iii., 99 ry., 
102, 122 sq., 379, 395 sqq., 440, 461 sqq.; 
Mar^inanl, Hidaya.^ Calcutta, 1818, p. 813 sq. 
(Fast ft Kaifiyai al-Kismd)\ The Hedaya . . 
transl. Ch. Hamilton, 2nd ed., London 1870, p. 
565 sqq . ; Doutte, Magie ei religion dans TAfrique 
du Nord.^ Algiers 1909, p. 375 sqq.\ Stein- 
schneider. Die hebrdischen Vbersetzungen.^ Berlin 
1893, ii., § 528, 533; Bolte, Zur Geschichte der 
(appendix to; Georg Wickrams JVerke, 
ed. by Joh. Bolte, iv., 1903, p. 276 — 348); do., 
Zur Geschichte der Punktier- nnd Losbiuher 
(in Jahrbuch f. historische Volkskunde., i. Berlin 
1925, p. 185—214). (G. Weil) 

KURAIBIYA, the name of a group of the 
Kaisanlya [q. v.] This reading of the name is 
probably to be assumed in al-Astj'ari’s Makalat 
al-Isldmiyin (without diacritical points in the MS. 
mentioned below) and is also found in 'Abd al- 
Kadir al-DjilanT ; the author of the Mafdtih al- 
'■Ultim has Karibiya as have ‘Abd al-Kahir 
al-Baghdadf, Abu ’l-Ma'sli and al-Makrizi. In 
favour of the former reading is also the form 
al-K-r-n-hya (transl, Karanbiyya') given by Mu- 
tahhar b. Tahir al-Makdisi, which may be due to 
a corruption of the text. This group is said 
to be called after a certain otherwise unknown 
Abu Kuraib (in al-Ash‘.ari without diacritical 
points; in ‘Abd al-Kadir al-Djllani, in the printed 
text as well as in the Leyden MS., Or. 335, f. 
96a; Ibn Ktiraib-, al-Khwaiizmi, al-Baghdadi, Abu 
'1-Ma‘all and al-Makrizi : Abu Ilarib-, Mutahhar 
b. Tahir al-Makdisi ; Ibn K-r-n-b') al-Darir. It was 
probably he who spread the Messianic views 
regarding Muhammad b. al-Hanafiya [q.v.], which 
are characteristic of the Kuraibiya. The floruit of 
Abu fibn) Kuraib is therefore to be placed in 
the period after the death of Ibn al-Hanafiya 
(probably in 81 =700). 

According to al-A.sh‘an, the Kuraibiya believed 
that their imam, Muhammad b. al-Hanafiya, was 
still alive and was living in the mountains of 
Radwa [q.v.] west of Medina, with a lion on his 
right hand and a leopard on his left, guarding 
him, while his food came to him morning and 
evening, until the time for him to appear again. 
In their view the reason why the imam was kept 
hidden in this way was that Allah had a special 
plan for him. Al-Baghdadi desciibes his stay in 
Radwa in similar terms ; according to him, there 
was a spring of water and another of honey beside 
the imam, which provided his daily food. Al- 


Shahrastani and al-Man^ui bi'llah ‘Abd Allah b. 
Hamza {alllkd al-'rhanii/i, B. M. MS. Or. 3976, 
f. S'’ hifia) also mention this, without referring 
explicitly to the Kuraibiy.a. The last-named author 
also mentions the idea that the imam holds inter- 
course with the angels in Radwa (as does Ibn 
Hazm) and that in his concealment he is considered 
“the eye of Allah watching over his creatures”. 

Most of these traits go back to older Messianic 
ideas. They are nearly all found in verses by 
Kuthaiyir [q. v,] and al-Saiyid al-Himyari (cf. al- 
A g-hs ni^, vii., 4, n sqq.; viii., 30, 25 sqq.) from 
whom the writers on heretical sects seem to have 
taken their information. 

Al-Asha‘rl mentions Kuthaiyir as a champion 
of the views of the Kuraibiya and quotes the 
same verses by him as al-Baghdadl (p. 28 sq.) 
and al-Shahrastani (cf, also al-Aghdni viii., 31, 
8 sqq.). 
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(C. VAN Abendonk) 

KURAISH. I. Before the Hidjra. About 
the time of the Hidjra all the clans of this tribe, 
which then held pride of place in Mecca, thought 
they could claim a common ancestor. Was he 
called Fihr or Kuraish or perhaps al-Nadr, sur- 
named Kuraish ? They did not take the trouble 
to examine closely the problem of the name. Did 
the names given to the eponymous ancestor refer 
to a historical personage? Were they not “names 
without substance” like those which the Meccans 
according to Kur’an liii. 23 gave to their divinities . 
The only authority, the nassdba, the Meccan genea- 
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legists, could give was tliat they had found them 
in the olil ono!na^ticon of Tihaina and in poems 
of doulitfiil authenticity. Yakut {Mu' ,]jam^ ed. 
Wiistenfeld, iv. 79J summing up the statements 
of his predecessors, thinks the explanation which 
derives the name of the celebrated Meccan tribe 
from the word kinahh “shark” barid i, e. worth- 
less. He further adds that the poetical fragment 
cited in support of this etymology is masntf^, 
apocryphal, and I think it can be lecognised as 
a Beduin satire directed against the rapacity and 
aggressive spirit of Muhammad’s fellow-tribesmen. 

In any case, there is nothing of which we 
know less than the very modest beginnings of the 
imperial tribe of Kuraish. The gioiips of Semites, 
leading a nomadic life in the desolate country 
round Mecca, have always been looked upon as 
the most disinherited of western Arabia. In the 
confused mass of starving Beduins of the southern 
Hidjaz, the Kuraish formed in their early days 
one of the poorest branches of those who claimed 
to belong to the main stem of the Kinana. Nu- 
merically inconsiderable, lost among the Kinani 
tribes, the primitive clan of the Kuraish led a 
precarious existence “in the depths of wild ravines 
and among the bare mountains encircling the 
sacred territory” (Baladhuri, Ansab al-Askraf), — 
made up of shepherds and robbers, by turns the 
auxiliaries and the scourge of Meccan commerce. 
They hired to the Meccans their camels and lent 
their services as guides and caravan-leaders; in a 
word they played the part assumed by the Banu 
Hu^ail [q. V.] in the time of Abu Sufyan and 
again at the present day. No more scrupulous 
than the latter, they never hesitated about stripping 
pilgrims and isolated convoys. They steadily pre- 
pared and watched for an opportunity of driving 
out of Mecca the Banu Khuza'a who ruled there 
and of seizing their treasure which they coveted. 

A condottiere called Kusaiy [q. v.] gave them 
a place in history and laid the foundations of 
their political career. He was of foreign origin 
and came from the steppes of the north, on the 
Syrian frontier. A fiction connects him with the 
genealogical tree of the Fihr-Kuraish through 
Ghalib-Lu’aiy-Ka'b and Kilab. This adventurer re- 
united the scattered groups of the tribe and suc- 
ceeded by a coup de main in installing them in 
the heart of Mecca. The Sira gives only a con- 
fused explanation of how, led by Kusaiy, the 
Kuraish were not long in securing political su- 
premacy over the Khuza'^a, a predominance which 
they soon strengthened still further by gaining 
possession of the sanctuary of the Ka'ba. If we 
may base a conclusion on such slender foundations 
as the traditional genealogical lists, and calculate 
from the number of generations mentioned in them, 
this revolution must have taken place in the last 
quarter of the fifth century A. D., a hundred years 
before the birth of the Prophet. At the latter 
date then, barely a century separated the Kurai^, 
now Meccans, from the period when their an- 
cestors had led a nomadic life. 

Some ten clans were considered as Kuraish in 
those days: Omaiya, Nawfal, Zuhra, Makhzum, 
Asad, Djumah, Sahm, Hashim, Taim and ‘Adiy. 
The three last named owe their fame mainly to 
Islam, even Hashim, although, like Omaiya it 
was related to Ku.saiy, the noble who brought 
them to Mecca. This noble descent did not bring 
great fortune to the Hashimis. The Omaiyads and 


M.akhzuinis gained predominance over the other 
families through their wealth and infiuence. The 
ten clans began by occupying the centre of the 
town, the bottom of the valley al-Batha^^ into 
w'hich issued the water of Zamzam, the hollow in 
which stood the little house of the Ka'ba. This 
gained them the name of “AbtahT, Bitahi” or 
“Kuraish al-Bitah ’. They kept it even after the 
impoverished clans like the Hashim, had had to 
abandon this central position which was considered 
the quarter of the Kuraish aristocracy. 

The “Kuraish al-Zawahir” were held in much 
less esteem. The Zazvdhir or suburbs of the town 
and the ^k'b ravines of the hills which surrounded 
the town weie left to the Beduins, to foreign 
camp-followers and to slaves. It seems that the 
“Kuraish of the suburbs” were mixed with these 
foreign elements. As regards bravery, they were 
creditably distinguished from their fellow-tribesmen 
of the Batha”. They provided the Meccan republic 
with its bravest soldiers and never failed to make 
the most of it. The main occupation of every 
one in the centre as well as in the suburbs was 
trade. “They were merchants” ; this phrase re- 
appears with monotous regularity in the notices 
of the more illustrious Kuraish. 

The Sira and Hadltji preserve the memory of 
several confederations (hilf ) or secondary groupings 
formed among the principal clans of the Kuraish. 
They have been discussed in the article hii.f. 
The hilf al-fudiil seem to be associated with a 
historical event of which the Meccan chroniclers 
have exaggerated the importance. This pact must 
date from the last years of the sixth century, 
since the Prophet in his youth was present at its 
conclusion and never failed in consequence to 
recall it, “the most glorious which history records” 
(Ibn Sa'd, Tabakat, ed. Sachau, i. 82). 

Outside of Tihama, the Kuraish seem to have 
had trading colonies at Tabala, Djurash, Nadjran, 
stages on the road to the ports of the Indian Ocean. 
Much the most important of these was TaTf [q.v.] 
in the mountains of Sarat. It was a country resort 
for the rich bankers of the Kuraish, who acquired 
country houses and farms there. 

If we examine orthodox tradition, the Beduins 
before the Hidjra are represented as never missing 
an opportunity of recognising the political and 
religious superiority of the Kuraish. The latter 
was practically guaranteed to them by the posses- 
sion of the Ka'ba, a kind of national sanctuary 
and centre of an annual pilgrimage for the western 
half of the Peninsula. The Christian Arabs them- 
selves do not seem to have entirely escaped this 
religious influence. The prerogative of hilm was 
not disputed to the Kuraish. They owe to it the 
fact that they were able, in spite of their small 
numbers and their barren territory, to exercise a 
kind of spiritual supremacy among the jealous 
Beduins. It is again the hilm, as we shall see, 
which explains their glorious destinies on the 
vast theatre on which the sudden expansion of 
Islam was soon to place them. Hilm meant the 
equilibrium of the intellectual faculties, all intent 
on the business of life to the neglect of scientific 
speculation. Nothing is more common than the 
mention of this ruling quality in the notices of 
the notables of the Kuraish. This prerogative, 
which in the opinion of Arabs, denotes men born 
to govern, has even been .said to have been pro- 
claimed by the Prophet. “A Kuraish”, he said 
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“is worth two men of any other tribe”. And ac- 
cording to al-Zuhn [q. v.], himself a Kuraish, 
this saying referred to their acuteness “the rare 
quality of their intelligence”. In them the Beduins 
admired the diplomatic ability, the style of speaking, 
the ready rejoinders always a propos, the precision 
of their eloquence. They were able to condense 
into a few telling sentences, when the Beduin as 
a rule would lapse into his usual prolixity. The 
purity of their dialect was less generally granted. 
It was Islam and in particular the influence of 
the Kurban which gained the Meccan dialect its 
triumph over its rivals in Nadjd, although the 
latter had been refined and perfected by several 
generations of poets. 

Although they did not love them, the nomads 
felt for the Kuraish that respect which is inspired 
in the Inferior for the prestige of a superior or- 
ganisation, capital and the possession of great 
wealth. In Mecca alone were the Beduins familiar 
with the idea — rudimentary, it is true, — 
of a form of government and political solidarity 
concepts foreign to their individualist mentality, 
and it impressed them by its novelty. But in 
this intellectual superiority which impressed them 
more than they would have cared to acknowledge, 
the Beduins declined to acknowledge poetic talent, 
which they claimed as a monopoly of the nomads. 
They placed the Kuraish rhymers far behind 
those of Ta^if and particularly of Medina, not to 
.speak of the poets of Nadjd and not without 
justice. We know no poet of Mecca before the 
Hidjra whose name is worthy of record. The 
Kuraish had for the first time in the person of 
'Omar b. Abi Rabi'a [q. v.] a poet worthy of a 
place in the Arab Parnassus already quite crowded. 

The Beduins also did not like the exclusiveness 
of the Kuraish and the control they exercised over 
their everyday life. Acting as guides, and convoys 
to Meccan caravans, and in debt to the financiers 
of Mecca, they alleged they were exploited by 
the “sharks” of the Kuiaish. It is the eternal 
complaint that divides capital and labour every- 
where, Their grievances united them in the con- 
tempt they professed to feel for tliis corporation 
of merchants, “corvardly and avaricious”. Their 
poets boast of having pierced the wineskins, then 
broken the skulls of these greedy hagglers, “eaters 
of pollenta” (sakklna). the favourite dish of the 
Meccans. They boasted of being able to humble 
the pride of the Kuiaish, proud in the shadow 
of their sanctuary, trembling with fear outside the 
sacred territory. The Meccan custom of relying 
on the bravery of the “Ahabish” and other Beduin 
mercenaries, of sending negroes to fight for them 
was not calculated to raise them in the esteem of 
the nomads, and a quarter of a century after the 
death of the Prophet, we still find the Arabs 
refusing to allow the Kuraish the virtue of bravery. 

We may put to the credit of Muslim tradition the 
story of the general supremacy of the Kuraish being 
accepted without demur by the Arabs before the 
Hidjra. This legend was put about to make the 
seizure of the caliphate by the Kuraish appear 
less shocking. Considering the individuality and 
mentality of the Beduin, it may have been rather 
a question of moral supremacy. Did it extend 
much beyond the frontiers of the Hidjaz and the 
districts bounding on Nadjd? We do not think so. 
The great Kaisi confederacies — like the Hawazin 
and the Ghatafan — possessing pasturage on both I 


sides of the common frontier could not escape 
this supremacy. Since the decline of the Himyar 
principalities, Mecca had become the largest and 
most powerful city of western Arabia. The spectacle 
of this power solidly based on a close alliance of 
economic and religious interests could not fail to 
impress the Beduins, who were intelligent ob- 
servers and very susceptible to the prestige and 
influence of the capital. 

The activities of the ancient Kuraish consisted 
as we have seen of commercial and financial 
speculations within and beyond Arabia. In the 
article MECCA we describe the trade-routes that 
ran to it, and the agreements concluded by 
its people with their neighbours in Arabia and 
foreign countries ; next we examine the form 
of government, the part played by capital and 
lastly the organisation of the great caravans on 
which the prosperity of the Kuraish metropolis 
depended. The reader may be here referred to 
this article. 

II. After the Hidjra. With the preaching 
of Muhammad the story of the Kuraish becomes 
practically that of Islam, The tw'o histories become 
one. The Sira does not discriminate between them. 
On the other hand, after the death of the Prophet, 
the destinies of the Kuraish develop independently 
of those of Mecca. After having bitterly opposed 
the new religion, the Kuraish notables gained 
control of it as being in their best interests. The 
first eight years of the Hidjra were filled with 
fighting with the Prophet, who had taken refuge in 
Medina. In the year 8 (al-fath)^ the surrender of 
Mecca without a blow being struck put an end 
to the institutions by which the tribe had hitherto 
been governed and brought about its break up 
and dispersal throughout the Arab world. To the 
casual observer, nothing seemed to have changed. 
In reality Mecca had lost its autonomy; it was 
now politically dependent on Medina and governed 
by an agent of the Prophet. The Kuraish were 
under no delusions. The exodus began; the prin- 
cipal families gave the signal for it and came to 
settle in Medina, which had become the capital 
of Islam, because Muhammad was there. 

The death of the Prophet raised the problem 
of his successor, the question of the caliphate. 
Two illustrious Kuraishis, Abu Bakr and 'Omar 
seem to have foreseen this eventuality and to 
have been prepared for it. Upon whom was the 
political guidance of Islam to fall ? Muhammad 
had left no stipulations on the subject. But his 
constant partiality for his fellow'-citizens, who had 
fled from Mecca, had aroused the protests of the 
Ansar, which are preserved in the poems or 
Hassan b. Thabit [q. v.]. There seems no reason 
to doubt that if death had not suddenly taken 
him, if he had thought it prudent to express his 
opinion, it would have been to the “emigrants” 
of the Kuraish in preference to the Ansars that 
he would have entrusted the destinies of Islam. 
Throughout his career as a prophet, he had never 
ceased to proclaim himself a true Kuraishl. In 
spite of the Hidjra, in spite of the resounding 
rupture and the eight years of war with Mecca, 
he never for a moment thought of linking his 
cause with the fortunes of Medina. If this idea 
had arisen in his very susceptible mind, he would 
not have been long in rejecting it, when he saw 
the political incapacity of the Ansar and their 
lack of preparation. As if he wished to suggest 
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to them the .superiority of the Kiiraish, the Prophet 
made the Medmites tiiin in prayer towards Mecca, 
now the sacied city of Islam and made its con- 
quest a task for the zealous converts. 

That the Kurai.sh had the exclusive right to this 
succession must have been the attitude adopted 
by Abu ISakr and ‘Omar befoie the Ansars as- 
sembled in the saklfa of the JJanu Sa‘ida. What 
we can gather from the arguments put in the 
mouth of Abu Bakr is that, speaking in the name 
of the Kuraish refugees, he insisted upon their 
priority in adopting Islam, the supeiiority of their 
noble blood, their prestige with the Arabs and 
their relationship to the Prophet. From these 
premises, the speaker thought he could deduce 
that his fellow tribesmen had a monopoly of the 
supreme power. He concluded by proposing a 
division to the Ansar: “let us have the duties of 
an amir and you those of vizier”. But after having 
appealed to the Kurban (ix. loi) where the supre- 
macy of the Kuraish is said to be implied, why 
was an explicit decision of the Prophet not put 
forward ? One word would have sufficed instead of 
all this rhetoric. For a childlike people like the 
Ansar, accustomed for ten years to anticipate 
the slightest wish of Muhammad, his will would 
have finished the debate. If Abu Bakr did not 
pronounce this word, if none of his acolytes ap- 
pealed to it, we must believe there was no such 
decision. 

The Sunna took this into account when it 
tried to collect all the pronouncements possible 
ascribed to Muhammad and all recorded by the 
Sahlh. Let us quote the most characteristic of 
these hadlOis: “The Kuraish are the heads of this 
government”. “The Imams are Kuraish". “Power- 
will remain with the Kuraish so long as two 
Muslims exist”. “The kingship (tnulk)" — and still 
more explicitly — “the caliphate remains in the 
Kuraish”. In the last sentence we have the clas- 
sical formula as approved by the Sharl‘a and 
accepted by all orthodox tradition. The latter 
however had not dared appeal to the Kur'an. This 
book simply makes no reference to the Kuraish 
monopoly. In reply to the verses quoted in their 
favour by the Meccans, the Ansar readily quoted 
a multitude of others, proclaiming the unworthiness 
and faithlessness of their Kuraish rivals. 

It cannot however be denied that the Prophet 
had a preference for the Kuraish nor that he had 
a low opinion of the fitness of the Ansars for 
governing. But he was too wdse to give voice to 
such sentiments. He knew too well the causes of 
dissension that were already at work in the young 
community to do anything to make matters worse. 
In the eourse of his wars with the Meccans, he 
had let drop remarks like the following : “In good 
as in evil, the Kuraish are always in the first 
rank”. It is by recording exactly such utterances, 
and giving them a political significance, which they 
did not really have, that tradition has formulated 
hadtf^ unambiguously reserving the caliphate for 
the Kuraish. If they had the slightest knowledge 
of it, the Ansar would not have been able to 
dispute the Kuraish monopoly nor to propose to 
Abu Bakr to recognise it on condition that the 
supreme dignity was held alternately by a Meccan 
and a Medinite. 

This seems also to be the conclusion to be 
deduced from the attitude of the Kharidiis. If in 
the first century of the Hidjra, we want to find strict 


and logical believers, placing Islam above caste 
prejudices and ambitions, we have to look for 
them in the ranks of these dissenters. Their im- 
placable logic never ceased to protest against the 
privileges claimed by the Kuraish and to give 
more weight to their protests, they gave them- 
selves caliphs chosen from different Arab tribes. 

Although they did not hold the same views as 
the Kharidjis, the ‘Alids and Shfis came inevitably 
to the same conclusion. This is how in the first 
century A. H. their most authorised interpreter, 

I Kumait [q. v.], argued the claims of the ‘Alids ; 
if contrary to the Shl‘l theory, the supreme dignity 
in Islam is no longer the exclusive privilege of 
the family of the Prophet, it ought to become the 
common patrimony of all the Arab tribes, not 
only of Mudar but also of Rabl'a and Yemen and 
above all of the Ansar. These extreme legitimists 
therefore were ignorant of the alleged veto laid 
by Muhammad on non-Kuraish. 

The creation and monopoly of the Kuraish, the 
caliphate — while greatly benefiting the Kuraish 
individually — only served to precipitate the 
break up and dispersal of the tribe, a phenome- 
non, the beginnings of which we have already seen 
just after the fath (8 A. H.). Their cohesion and 
the prosperity of the capital Mecca depended 
entirely on commerce. Now in a quite unexpected 
fashion, at least for the Beduins, the conquests of 
Islam upset all the economic conditions of Western 
Arabia. The direct route from India via Mesopotamia 
was opened up again by the reunion under one 
rule of the valley and mouth of the Euphrates, 
and international trade avoided the difficult detour 
by the Arabian desert. Nothing could be less like 
the Mecca of Abu Sufyan than that of the Caliph 
‘Omar. The continental blockade established by 
the Prophet after the battle of Badr, was slackened ; 
then his death suddenly stopped business going 
to Mecca. One after another the neighbouring fairs, 
e. g. that of ‘Okaz were suppressed — at least 
there is no further mention of them after the/aM 
of Mecca. Deserted by commerce, the barren valley 
of Mecca, strangled as in a vice between two 
ranges of bare hills, could not maintain its former 
inhabitants, all brokers, caravaners and traders for 
generations past. Gradually shops and offices closed 
and their owners came to Medina, now the capital 
of the caliphate, to rejoin their fellow-citizens who 
had made new positions for themselves there. 

The old Kuraish had foreseen this decline. 
They had talked of it to Muhammad when their 
ardent fellow-townsman had urged them to adopt 
Islam. These shrewd conservatives were reluctant 
to upset the religious and social institutions to 
which they attributed the prosperity of their town. 
“Allah will not fail to provide”, the Prophet replied, 
“He will furnish them ample compensation ; he will 
enrich them of His abundance when He thinks 
the time has come” (Kur’an ix. 28; xxviii. 57). 
Among the less prominent Kuraish families a small 
number were ready to await the promised com- 
pensation on the spot. Apart from the period ol 
the annual pilgrimage, the town did not begin 
really to revive until the day when under the 
Omaiyads the Kuraish officials, enriched by the 
exploitation of the provinces, came to enjoy their 
retirement in Mecca, spent their wealth there and 
as a result attracted thither poets and musicians 
whose presence was to turn the sacred city into 
a city of pleasure. 
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But the attraction c';erciscd by the new capital 
in Medina was not at first very great. After the 
election of Abu Bakr, the old members of the 
Day al-Nadwa or grand council of the Kuraish 
flocked thither, all the merchant piinces of .Mecca. 
They understood the necessity of becoming recon- 
ciled to the old friends of the Prophet, now the 
arbiters of power, while waiting the time when 
they could supplant those novices in the art ot 
ruling. The reiterated appeals of the Kurban to 
emigrate in the direction of Allah and his Prophet, 
had for long fallen on deaf ears. It required the 
revolution, the economic crisis produced by the 
triumph of Islam and the prospect, depressing to 
business men of “eating their capital” by letting 
it lie unproductive in their strong boxes. This 
prospect led them to discover the economic ad- 
vantages and the spiritual merits of the “Hidjra”, 
the migration of the Muslims. But these “emigrants” 
of the eleventh hour were not destined to find a 
suitable milieu for their business enterprise among 
the Ansars. The Omaiyad and Makhzumi financiers 
did not succeed in setting up their offices once more 
in the oasis of Yathrib. The future had something 
better in store for them. 

This was the period of the conquests which by 
opening up the eastern provinces to them was to 
introduce them to a stage of new and manifold 
activities. Henceforth they were to command armie.s, 
to govern provinces and for several centuries, to 
rule the whole Arab empire. One marvels at the 
number of remarkable men who sprang from this 
city of shop-keepers and tried their skill in careers 
hitherto unknown to them, such as governors and 
generals. What is no less surprising than the 
novelty of these roles is the aptitude and decision 
of character with which they filled them — and this 
prevents us from regarding the Kuraish founders 
of the caliphate as mere novices. The fact is 
that for them, commeice on a large scale .as it 
had been practised in Mecca before the Hidjia 
had been for them a long preparation for a poli- 
tical career. 

When therefore Muhammad thought of entrusting 
the destinies of Lslam to them, his patriotism had 
not exaggerated the capacity of his fellow-citizens 
He had the ability to foresee that the prestige 
of Mecca, the influence which it had exerted in 
the centuries before Islam, had gone to give the 
Meccans intellectual predominance. “In the period 
of paganism, the Kuraish had completed their 
education. It was to fit them to govern the Arabs, 
at a time when the latter were dominating the 
world. They ceased to be Jleccans but they re- 
mained Kuraish” (Wellhauscn, Reslc ayalnschen 
Hcidcntinns p. 94). 

This brings us to say that after the cre.ation of 
the caliphate, the history of the tribe of Kuraish 
is separate from that of the town of Mecca. It 
develops at first in Medina, — which by the first 
century A. H. had become as Kuraish as Mecca, — 
then beyond Arabia, in Syria, Damascus, Baghdad 
and in the conquered provinces. The history of 
the Kuraish diaspora becomes merged in that of 
the Omaiyads, ‘Abbasids, various families of Sharifs 
or descendants of Mmhammad. Of these princely 
lines, those descended from “^Ali and Fatima, after 
the overthrow of the “^Alid caliphate in the 'Irak, 
alone returned to .Arabia, to settle, not in Mecca 
but in Medina. They found there several Hashimi 
families, among others the descendants of Dja'far b. 


.\bn T.alil) [q. v.]. The Ilasanids were the stock from 
which descemied the dynasty of Or.ind Sharifs of 
Mecca. The Hiisainids held for some time the 
amirate of .Medina. Another 'Alid dynasty, that of 
the Zaidis, descended from Zaid, grandson of Husain 
b. '.Vlr, is still ruling in Yemen. .All these 'Alid 
families soon multiplied enormously within and 
beyond Arabia. They produced the innumerable 
sh.arifs and saiyids who filled the Muslim world. 
In Arabia some returned to the nom.adic life and 
there we have the spectacle of Hasanid sharifs 
leading bands of brigands, and infesting the main 
routes. 

In the xiiith century A. D. the Spanish traveller 
Ibn Diubair (Rihla, ed. Wright, p. 73 — 74) testifies 
to the great number of Hasanids, Husainids and 
Dja'farids scattered over the Hidjaz, as well to 
the depths of poverty into which many of them 
had sunk. Even before this time, if we may believe 
a text quoted by Snouck Hurgronje {Alekka^ i. 
42) we would have to admit that as a result of 
the continual revolts of the 'Alids and the rigorous 
measures they provoked against them, the Kuraish 
element in the population of Mecca had been 
practically exterminated. A'a'kubl [^Kitab al-Buldan^ 
ed. de Goeje, p. 327) who discovers everywhere 
in .Syria the presence of Arab tribes notes in 
Southern Lebanon, towards .Saida, a Kuraish 
group, but does not mention whether it was im- 
portant or not. The geographer HamdSnl mentions 
others in Nadjd, at TabSla and at other parts 
of the A'emen. Those of Hamdan were renowned 
for their bravery (Diazlrat aDArab^ ed. D. H. 
Muller, p. 119, 122, 165, 194, 258). Among the 
tribes settled in the east of Mecca, Burckhardt 
(Voyages en Arabic, transl. Eyries, iii. 307) mentions 
Kuraish. According to him : “of this famous tribe 
there are only left 300 men capable of bearing 
arms. In spite of their great name and ancient 
fame, they are little thought of by the other Beduins. 
They camp in the neighbourhood of Mount 'ArafSt”. 

At the present day, apart from the laharlfs, as 
regards Hue Kurai-h we find only the Shaibi at 
Mecc.a, the guardians from time immemorial of 
the keys of the K.i'ba, at least if we do not ac- 
cept their problematical descent from the anti- 
caliph '.-Abdallah b. Zubair [q. v.]. 

Bibliography. This is given in the article 

MKKKA. (H. LAMMENS) 

KURAISH E. Badra.x, 'Alam al-Din Abu 
’l-Ma'ai.I, an 'Ukailid. After the death of 
B.adran in 425 (1033/1034) Kuraish was recognised 
as lord of Nasibin. In the struggle between his 
two uncles, Karwash [q. v.] and Abu Kamil, he 
took the former’s part. After the death of Abu 
Kamil in 443 (1052) al-Mawsil and Nasibin were 
united under the rule of Kuraish. Soon afterwards 
444 (1052/1053) he became involved in a war 
with his brother al-Mukallad and another 'Ukailid, 
Kamil. The war did not last long and the situ- 
ation remained unchanged. In 446 (1054/1055) 
Karwash recaptured the town of al-Anbar, which 
really belonged to the 'Ukailids but had been 
seized in Karwash’s time by al-Basasirl [q. v.] 
governor of Baghdad, and had the J^utba read 
there in the name of the Saldjiik Toghrflbeg. 
In Dhu ’ 1 -Hidjdja of the same year however 
al-Basasfri advanced on al-Anbar and laid siege 
to the town, which very soon surrendered to 
him. When Toghrllbeg entered Baghdad 447 
(1055) al-Basasiri left the capital, but when he 
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reappearcil at the head of a large army and de 
claicd for the l aiiiiiid caliph al-.Miistan^ir, To- 
ghriliieg '■eiit hia coudm Kutulmu^li against him. 
The powerful Amir I tubais b. 'Ah b. Mazyad 
had joined al-Ua^asiii whereuiiuii Kuraish who 
had long been devoted to the Saldjuk Sultan 
joined tlie lattei At tlie end of Shawwal 448 
(beg. January 1057) al-Iladibiri and Dubais in- 
lUcted a severe defeat on the troops of Toghrilbeg 
near .Sindjar; KutulmiijJi escaped but Kuraish was 
wounded and had to surrender. Toghiilbeg him.self 
then took the field and seized the town of Takrit 
which belonged to the 'Ukaihds. After his biother 
Vakuti had joined him at the beginning of 449 
(1057), al-Mawsil also was occupied whereupon 
the Sultan himself set out for Nasibin and sent 
his general Ilazarasp with another army against 
Dubais and Kiiraish. They were defeated and had 
to sue for peace. While Dubais returned to his 
own territory, Kuraish joined al-Basasiri who had 
settled in al-Rahba. In 450 (1058) the two latter 
regained Mawsil, but again abandoned it on the 
approach of Toghi Jlbeg from Baghdad. The Sultan, 
who did not find them in aI-Maw,siI set out after 
them and followed them to Nasibin; when however 
he had to turn his attention to his brother Ibiahim 
whom he suspected of rebellious intentions, al- 
Basasiri and Kuraish advanced against him. The 
followers of the Sultan tried in vain to defend 
the capital; in Dhu T-Ka'da of the same year 
(Dec. 1058) al-Basasiri entered Baghdad and the 
caliph al-Ka’im had to take refuge with Kuraish, 
who brought him to safety. Al-Basasiri could only 
hold out for a year, when ToghiJlbeg put an end 
to his rule. Kuraish died in 453 (1061) as lord 
of Nasibin and al-Mawsil at the age of 51. 

Bibliography', Ibn al-Athir, ed. Tornberg, 
ix. 376, 397, 402, 412 430—434, 439—445; 

X. 10; Ibn I^aldiin, <il-‘'!bar, iv. 264 — 267; 
Weil, Gosch. d. Chalifoii, iii. 88, 92, 96—101, 
105 ; Houtsma, Ri'cut'i! de lexies lelati/s a 
rhistoirc des Seldjoucidcs, ii. 12 i</., 1 5 ■’'/•> 24. 
Cf. also the article ai.-mi'kallao n. ai.-musaiyab 
in Ibn Khallikan. ed. Wustenfeld, N“. 745i 
transl. de Slane, iii. 415 sqq. 

(K. V. Zetterst£en) 

KURAIZA, Bang, one of the three 
Jewish tribes of Yathrib, related to 
the Banu 'I-Nadir. The two tribes together bore 
the name of Banu Darih, and were said to have 
settled in Yathrib much later than the other Jews. 
In what proportion their original Palestinian stock 
had intermixed with the Arabs, it is not possible 
to say, but al-Ya'kubi’s statement that both tribes 
were only hebraized Djudham (Kuda'a), is not credible. 

The Banu Kuraiza consisted of two branches: 
Banu Ka'b and Banu “^Amr; they resided outside 
the city on the southern side, along the Wadi 
Mahzur, with the sister-tribe of Hadal, having the 
Aws Allah on the N.W., the Banii 'Abd al-Ashhal 
on the N.E. and the Harra on the E. Landowners 
and cultivators, the Kuraiza had brought agriculture 
to a high degree of development, and lived pro- 
sperously on the products of the soil and their 
commerce. At the time of Muhammad’s arrival in 
Madina, they had 750 warriors, and possessed 
large stores of arms and armour. 

Allied, like the Nadir, to the Banu Aws, they had 
fought on their side in the battle of Bu'ath [q-v.], 
which took place on their territory a few years 
before the Hldjra. 


In Muhammad’s communal constitution they, 
like the other Jewish tiibes, are not mentioned 
by name, but appear only as allies of different 
sections of the Aws (art. 25, 30, 31 and 47). 

Their attitude towards the Prophet was hostile 
from the first, like that of the other Jews (see 
above article KAINUKA^, and ap. Ibn Hisljam, p. 
352, a list of Muhummad’s KuraizI enemies), but 
no definite break took place until the siege of 
Madina (Dhu ’1-Ka'da, 5 A. H.), when the Kuraiza, 
who in the beginning had contributed spades and 
baskets to the digging of the trench, withdrew 
their support. According to tradition Huyaiy b. 
Akhtab. sent by Abu Sufyan, had succeeded in 
gaining the support of their chief, Ka'b b. Asad, 
despite a written tieaty of alliance with Muhammad. 
The Prophet sent Sa'd b. Mu'adh, Sa'd b. 'Ubada 
and two others to ascertain their attitude: they 
returned after a stormy interview, confirming the 
Kuraiza’s defection. 

The latter seem to have planned an attack on 
Madina, together with the Kuraish and Ghatafan; 
it was not executed through lack of mutual con- 
fidence, and their only exploit was an unsuccess- 
ful night-expedition of eleven men. Having failed 
to reach an agreement with the Kuraish, who re- 
fused to give them hostages in exchange for military 
support, the Kuraiza finally abandoned the campaign, 
thus hastening its end. 

- This traditional version is open to many doubts : 
the existence of a particular treaty with Muhammad 
does not seem plausible, as his relations with the 
Kuraiza were already defined by the communal 
constitution, it was probably invented to justify 
the action taken against them. Their support of 
the Kuraish appears to have been of a purely 
negative character, on the other hand it is easy 
to see how the important position they occupied 
on the side of the town not defended by the 
trench practically put Madina at their mercy. One 
of the fortresses incorporated in the line of defence, 
R.atidj, belonged to Jews (tribe unknown), and 
formed a dangerously weak point in the Muslims’ 
position. All these circumstances caused much 
anxiety and hatred of the Jews during the siege, 
suggesting immediate action against them : on the 
very day of the Kuraish’s departure Muhammad 
was ordered by Gabriel not to lay down arms 
until he had punished the Kuraiza; the siege of 
their fortresses began the same evening (23^ Dhu 
’1-Ka'da), and lasted 15 or 25 days, with an active 
exchange of arrows, stones and strong language, 
but no casualties. 

Having at last decided to surrender, the Kuraiza 
asked for the same conditions as obtained by the 
Banu ’I-Nadir, but were told they must yield 
without condition, giving up all they possessed^ 
They turned to their ally and protector Abu 
Lubaba b. 'Abd al-Mundhir, hoping through his 
intercession to emigrate, but he gave them to 
understand that the situation was desperate, and 
that inevitable surrender would be followed by 
destruction. His repentance for having revealed 
to them their lot, seems to show that Muhammad 
did not intend the Kuraiza to suspect how they 
would be treated ; the Prophet’s conduct on this oc- 
casion is far from clear and certainly not blameless. 

Having surrendered without attempting any re- 
sistance, the Kuraiza were separated from their 
women and children, and put under custody. The 
Aws interceded on their behalf, and obtained that 
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their fate should be decided by their own 
chief, Sa'^d b. Mu'adh ; the latter, however, not 
daring to cross what he knew to be the Prophet’s 
wishes, decreed that all males who had reached 
puberty should be slain, and the women and 
children sold as slaves. On the morrow, in the 
market-place, from 600 to 900 men were be- 
headed, the execution lasting all day. It is worthy 
of note that only four chose to save their lives 
by conversion. 

The women and children were sold at auction, 
mostly in Madina, the remaining in Syria and 
Nadjd, and the price divided in the usual way of 
spoils. Their land was partitioned into five portions: 
one went to Muhammad, and the various families, 
divided into four groups, drew lots for the rest. 
Among the captives Muhammad chose for himself 
Raihana bint Zaid al-Nadarlya. 

The exceptional cruelty shown to the Kuraiza, 
as compared with the other Jewish tribes, is due 
to the fact that they had remained alone and 
defenceless, and to their wavering, feeble, and 
altogether unwarlike behaviour. This last circum- 
stance makes it all the less probable that they 
ever took an active part in the hostilities against 
Madina. 

Several passages in the Kur’an are referred to the 
Kuraiza; see especially viii. 60 and xxxiii. 26 — 27. 

Bibliography. Ibn Hisham, ed. Wusten- 
feld, p. 13, 352, 674 — 675; al-fabari, ed. de 
Goeje, i. 1485 — 1498; al-WakidI, K. al-Maghazl. 
transl. Wellhausen under the title Muhammed 
in Medina, p. 196 — 224; Wellhausen, Skizzen 
und Vorarbeiten, iv., p. 7 — 15, 30, 48, 52 — 64, 
70 § 25 — 31, 75; Wensinck, Mohammed en de 
Joden te Medina, Leiden 1908, p. 38 — 53, 78, 
170 — 174 and passim; Caetani, Annali dell' 
Islam, i., p. 382—389, 392—408, 618—620, 
624 — 626, 627 — 635, 676 — 677; Lammens, Les 
yuifs de la Mecque a la veille de I'Hegire, in 
Recherches de Science Religicuse, 1918, viii., p. 
45 — 48; R. Leszynsky, Die Juden in Arabien 
zur Zeit Mohammeds, Berlin 1910. 

For references to Bukhari, Muslim, Ibn Hanbal, 
Abu Da^ud, etc., see Wensinck, A Handbook of 
Early Muhammadan Tradition, Leiden 1 927, 
under Kuraiza. (V. Vacca) 

KURAMA, according to Radloff (^Versuch eines 
Worterbuches der Tiirk-Dialecte, St. Petersburg 
1899, vol. ii., p. 924) “a Turkish tribe in Turki- 
stan’’ ; the same authority gives the Kirgiz (i. e. 
Kazak) word kiirama (from kura, “to sew together 
pieces of cloth”) with the meaning “a blanket 
made of pieces of cloth sewn together”. In an- 
other passage {Aus Sibirien'^, Leipzig 1893, i. 225) 
Radloff himself says that the Kurama are “a mixed 
people of Ozbegs and Kirgiz” and their name 
comes from the fact, asserted by the Kirgiz, that 
“they are made up of patches from many tribes” 
{kura to “patch together”). According to Radloff, 
the Kurama are “a settled tribe” between Tash- 
kent and Khodjand, to be more accurate, on the 
river Angren (a corruption of Ahengeran) south 
of Tashkent. In Russian sources we find it stated 
as early as 1875 that the Kurama first arose in 
the xviiith century ; the same view has been put 
forward by Aristow {Zamietki ob etniceskom sosiavie 
tyurkskikh piemen, etc., St. Petersburg 1897, p. 112) 
and more recently by I. Zarubin {Spisok narod- 
nostei Turkestanskogo Kraya, St. Petersburg 1925, 
p. 12). But as early as 1045 (1635—1636) in the 


description of the wars between the Kazak and 
Ozbegs on the Angren we find the “leaders of 
the Kurama” {sardaran-i Kuiaina) mentioned 
(Mahmud b. Wall, liahr al-Asrar, Ind. Off. 575, 
f. 119“). Under the rule of the Kjjans of Khokand 
in the xix'h century the word Kurama is used 
not only as an ethnographic but also as a geo- 
graphical term and the name of an administrative 
division. The road from Khokand to Tashkent 
over the Kendir-Dawan pass was called the Ku- 
rama road {Rah-i Kurama, e. g. Tdrlkh-i Shah- 
rukhi, ed. Pantusovv, Kazan 1885, p. 238). The 
Kurama were ruled by a Beg who lived in the 
fortress of Kercuci (in the written language Ki- 
rawcl; on Russian maps also Kelyauci). This use 
of the word Kurama was retained for some time 
under Russian rule. In the division of the ter- 
ritory {oblast) of Sfr-Darya into districts {uHzd), 
what later (after 1886) became known as the 
“district of Tashkent” was called the “district of 
Kurama” {Kuraminskiy uHzd). The centre of 
government of the district was intended to be 
the little town of Toi-Tiibe founded in the reign 
of Madali Khan (1822 — 1842; cf. khokand) (here 
are the ruins of a mediaeval fortress examined in 
1885 by Professor Veselovskiy); but the district 
headman {idezdniy nacal'nik) actually lived at 
Kiiyluk on the Cireik. Under Russian as under 
Khokand rule the district of Kurama was of con- 
siderable economic importance as a centre of rice- 
growing. Russian ethnographers put the Kurama 
in a class by themselves as descendants of nomads 
(Kirgiz, i. e. Kazak) who have become agricul- 
turists (Sarts, q. v.). In spite of the adoption of 
the Salt mode of life, the Kurama never quite 
lost their particular characteristics inherited from 
their nomadic ancestors. 

To this day this can be noticed among them; 
unlike the Sarts, the Kurama live, like the Kazalf, 
in yurts; their wives as with the Kazak are un- 
veiled. In other respects however the Kurama have 
advanced further from their nomadic ancestors than 
they had at the beginning of Russian rule. At that 
time Radloff and other students could still dis- 
tinguish among them the division into families. 
According to Radloff there were five of these: 
Djulair, Telau (this name is still borne by a 
village inhabited by the Kurama), Tama, Djagal- 
bailf and Tarakl!. This division is now quite lost; 
where traces of it still exist, marriages between 
members of one family are no longer — as among 
the Kazak — considered illegal. The fact that 
the Kurama are a mixed people can still be re- 
cognised; besides the mixture of different stocks 
among them there has been, according to Zarubin 
{op. cit.) a mixture of different social ranks. The Ku- 
rama themselves do not use this name although they 
do with the addition of another ethnic (Kirgiz- 
Kurama, Sart-Kurama). The number of the Kurama 
in the district of Tashkent (formerly Kurama) 
was in 1917: $2,335; 1920: 49,697 (but in 

recent years there has of course been a decline in 
numbers of the population in Turkistan generally 
on account of the great famine). There are further 
some 9,330 Kurama in the district of Khodjand. 
The word with the meaning of “mixed people” 
is also found in the area where Turkoman lang- 
uages are spoken, but these Kurama have no 
connection with those on the Angren. 

Bibliography, (in addition to works 
mentioned above) : Kostenko, Turkestanskiy Krai, 
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Peter^lniig 1880, i. 328; V. MasaKkiy, Tin- 
kestanskty Kiai, rcti-i,burg 1913, p. 306 and 
607; I'r. V. Schwai/, Turkestan, Freiburg i. Br. 
1900, Index, CS|1. ji. 10 j,/.; N, Mallickiy in 
Piotokoll Tmk. Kruzka Lyuh. Arkh., 1898, 
iii, p. 176 ny. (W. Barthold) 

KURANI (also Gi ranI), Shams al-DIn Ahmad 
B. Ismatl, Moi.i.a, a celebrated Ottoman 
jurist and author. Molla Kurani belonged to 
Shehnzur [q. v.] in Kuidistan. He studied in Cairo, 
where he met Molla Yekan (i. e. Mehmed b. Er- 
maghan b. Rhalil, cf. Tashkopruzade-Medjdl, 
Shakefik al-Xu'maniya, i. 99 sqq.-, Sa"d al-Din, 
ii. 438 sqq.) who brought him to Asia Minor and 
introduced him to Sultan Murad II. He was ap- 
pointed professor at the KaplJdja and later at the 
Bayazid mosque of Brussa and then entrusted with 
the education of prince Mehmed, afterwards Sultan, 
who was then governor in Maghnisa (cf. von 
Hammer, G. 0 . A’., ii. 244 sqq.). When Mehmed 
came to the throne, Molla Kurani declined the 
vizierate offered him, but took the office of kadi- 
'■asker (855 = 1451)- When deprived of this office, 
he went as kadi and administrator of the pious 
foundations to Brussa, but came into conflict with 
the Sultan, whom he always met boldly, was dis- 
missed and returned to Egypt. Sultan Ka’itbey 
received him with honour and distinction. Mehmed II 
recalled him in 872 (1467) and in 885 (1480) 
made him Shaikh al-Islam in Stambul. Here he 
died in S93 (1488) after a long illness. Sultan 
Bgyazid II paid his debts amounting to 180,000 
a^ce [q. v.] out of the treasury. Molla Kurani, 
who is described as a tall man with a long beard, 
was buried at Yiiksek KaldJrtm in Galata in the 
court of a mosque founded by him (cf. Hafiz 
Husain, Hadtkat al-Diawamf, i. 207; J. v. Ham- 
mer, G. 0 . a'., ix. 89, NO. 445 )- A quarter ot 
Stambul bears his name but it is usually pro- 
nounced Guram. Molla Kurani wrote a number 
of poems and important works of exegesis, of 
which the most important are Ghayat al-Amanl 
f% Tafslr sab^'a al-Mathanl and al-Kawthar al^ 
4 iarl ''ala. Riyati al-Bukharl on Bukhari’s work 
on Hadlth and other works on Kur’anic studies. 
Molla Kurani was a Shafl^I but became a Hanafi 
at the request of Murad II. 

B ibliograp hy. Ta.shkopriizade-Medjdl, Ska- 
kffik al-Nu'maniya, i. 102 — III; Sa‘d al-Din, 
Tadi al-Tazuartkh, ii. 441 — 449 (with numerous 
anecdotes) ; Brusalf Mehmed Tahir, 'OthmanR 
M'lB elli fieri., ii. 3 ; ' I Imlye Salnamesi, Stam- 

bul 1334, p. 334 jy. ; J. V. Hammer, G.O.R.., 
i. 532, ii. 244, 589; Brockelmann, G.A.L.., ii. 
228 sq. (with list of some of his works, more 
fully in Mehmed Tahir, op. eit.)', Rifkat, Dazv- 
liat al-MasjuPikh, Stambul n. d., p. 20 sq. 

(Franz Babinger) 

KURBAN, sacrifice. The word goes back 
to the Hebrew korban, perhaps through the inter- 
mediary of the Aramaic (cf. Mingana, Syriac In- 
fluence on the Kur'^'an in Bulletin of the fahn 
Rylands Library, vol. xi., N”. i, p. 85; S. 
Friinkel, De vocabnlis in ... . corano peregrinis, p. 
20). The language of the Kurban, as is well known, 
shows a preference for religious technical terms 
ending in -'dn and some of them are not always 
used with their original significations. This is true 
of kurban, which occurs three times in the Kur’an. 
In Sura iii. 179 and v. 30 it obviously means 
sacrifice. In Sura xlvi. 27, however we read: “Did 
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those help them, whom they had taken for kurban 
as gods to the exclusion of Allah!” Here the 
word must be more or less synonymous with 
“gods”. Probably it has a meaning which is con- 
nected with the Arabic k-r-b (see below); the 
commentators take the same view and the word 
is explained as “mediators” (cf. the article shafa'a). 

The word hardly seems to occur in classical 
hadith. The Lisan mentions two traditions which 
are striking enough: “The characteristic of the 
community (i. e. the Muslims) lies in the fact 
that their kurban is their blood”, i.e. that instead 
of sacrifice they have offered the blood of their 
martyrs. And the other: “The salat is the sacrifice 
of every pious man”. We may suppose there are 
apologetic tendencies in both traditions. 

The term also came to be applied in Muslim 
ritual to the killing of an animal on the lotb 
Dhu ’ 1 -Hidjdja and the whole celebration on this 
and the following tashrik days is called 'Id al- 
Kurban (cf. To al-adha), in Turkish speaking 
countries Kurbdn-Bairam (cf. bairam). 

In Chri’stian-Arabic the word means the e u- 
charist. — In conclusion it should be pointed out 
that there seems to be a genuine Arabic word 
kurban, plur. kar'dbin, which means the courtiers 
and councillors in immediate attendance on a 
king; the word probably comes directly from k-r-b 
“to be near” (see above). (A. J. Wensinck) 
KURBUKA, AbC Sa'id Kawam al-Da\vla, 
lord of a'l-Mawsil. In the war waged by 
Tutush b. Alp ArslSn, BarkiyaruVs uncle [q. v.], 
against the two rebellious governors A^ Sonkor 
and Buzan which ended with the capture and 
execution of these two, the amir Kurbulca who 
had been sent to their help by Barkiyaruk was also 
taken prisoner. After Tutush had fallen in Safar 
488 (February 1095) (cf. barK1_yar0k), Kurbuka 
was released by his son Ridwan, and with his 
brother Altuntash collected a band of adventurers 
and occupied Harran. Muhammad b. Muslim b. 
Kurai-sh lord of Nasibln then applied to him for 
help against his brother 'All who had been ap- 
pointed governor of al-Mawsil by Tutuslj ; Kurbulca 
made an alliance with Muhammad but had him 
murdered after he had seized Nislbln and set out 
against al-Mawsil, which 'All had to surrender 
after a long siege (Dhu ’ 1 -Ka'da 489 = Oct., Nov. 
1096). After the capture of al-Mawsil he disposed 
of his troublesome brother Altuntash and occupied 
al-Rahla. In 491 (1098) Barkiyaruk sent him with a 
large ’army to retake Antakiya [q. y.j which had 
just been conquered by the Christians. Edessa, 
which had also just been taken from the Muslims 
was besieged by Kurbuka on the way but he had 
to give up the siege and soon afterwards appeared 
before Antakiya. When the Christi.ans made a bold 
sortie against the besiegers, he inflicted a disastrous 
defeat on them in spite of their superior numbers ; 
Kurbuka’s own conduct is said to have contributed 
towards the disaster, as his arrogance irritated his 
commanders so that they only awaited a favourable 
opportunity to abandon him. In the battle 
Barkiyaruk and his brother Muhammad in Radjab 
493 (Mav — ^June 1100) which ended in the defeat 
of the former, Kurbuka commanded Barkiyaruk s 
left wing. In the following year he was sent to 
Adharbaidjan. Here he conquered the greater 
part of the country but when he was nearing the 
town of lOiuwaiy, he fell ill and could not con- 
tinue the campaign. He died in Dhu 1 -Kada 
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495 (Aug — Sept. 1102) after appointing Sonkordja 
liis successor. 

Bibliography. Ibn al-Athir, al-Kamil.^ ed. 
Tornberg, x., see index; Abu ’ 1 -Fida% Annales.^ 
ed. Reiske, iii. 290, 292, 308, 316, 322, 336; 
Weil, Geschichte der Chalifcn.^ iii. 140, 151, 
152, 154, 164 — 169. (K. V. Zettersteen) 
KUR6I (from the Eastern Turkish, kur, “guard, 
defence”, and suffix -ci forming nouns indicating 
trades), he who bears arms, the sword, chief hunts- 
man (Pavet de Courteille, Diet. Turk. Or., p. 425), 
armourer; sword-cutler; troop of cavalry; captain 
of the watch; leader of a patrol; gendarmerie; 
governor of a fortress or of a town (Sulaiman Efendi, 
Bughai-i Dhaghatai, p. 232); sentry, sentinel, 
guard, inspector (Vambery, Caghataische Sprach- 
studien, p. 316). 

Under the .Safawids, this word, borrowed by 
Persians, was applied to the bodyguard employed 
to protect the king’s person, who accompanied 
him to war. After the battle of Caldlran, those 
who were taken prisoners were led before Selim I 
and massacred (J. von Hammer, Hist, de I'em- 
pire ottomane, iv. 200). 

Bibliography. Raphael du Mans, Estat 
de la Perse, p. 25, N®. 8 (Ch. Schefer). 

(Cl. Heart) 

KURDISTAN, “land of the Kurds”. The 
name can be regarded from two points of view: 
historical and ethnographical. 

I. From the historical point of view the term 
Kurdistan seems to have been invented by the 
Saldjulfs as a name for the province including the 
lands between Adharbaidjan and Luristan (Senna, 
Dainawar, Hamadan, KirmSnshah etc.) as well as 
certain a joining areas to the west of Zagros 
(Shahrizur, Khuftiyan = Koi-sandjak r). The capital 
of the province of Kurdistan was at first Bahar 
(N. E. of Hamadan) and later Sultanabad of Cam- 
iamal (near Bisutun). Its tfi cantons are enumerated 
by Hamd Allah Mustawfi, iVuzhat al-Kulub (ed. 
Le Strange, p 108). 

This author also refers to western Kurdistan 
as Wilayat-i Aiman and Djazira (Arbil and '^Amadiya 
forming part of the latter). In the Mongol period, 
we have in general little information about the 
mountainous region containing Hakkari, Bohlan 
and Armenian Anti-Taurus. It is possible that in 
the west the term Kurdistan was at first applied 
to the region of Darsim, for according to the 
Sharaf-nama, i. 163, in official documents (/ur-jr/rt- 
nadjat wa-ahkani) as welt as among the Kurds 
themselves, the term loilayat-i Kurdistan was 
applied particularly to the fief of Camishgazak. 
But by the time of Timur, the Zafar-nama, i. 686, 
speaks of the Amir of Bidlls as the most important 
man in all bildd-i Kurdistan. In the history of 
Selim I ( Scllm-ndma, MS. of the Bibl. Nat Pers. 
285, fol. log, V.) its author Hakim Idris says that 
after returning from Tabriz, Selim ordered him to 
go through the whole country “starting from the 
beginning of the land of the Kurds {bildd-i Akrdd'), 
i. e. from Urmia and Ushnu to Amid and Malatiya” 
in order “to win over the princes and rulers of 
the country of Kurdistan (aU/^-i muluk •wa-hukkdm-i 
mamdlik-i Kurdistan') and to ratify treaties and 
the protection granted them” (^uhud wa-iman-i 
ishan). Thus the use of the name became generalised 
and applied to the system of feudal Kurd fiefs, 
in Turkey as well as Persia ; cf. the map in the 
.Sharaf-nama, and the Travels of Ewliya-Celebi, 


iv. 74 — 75’ ddurdistdn diyari. Gradu.rlly the affairs 
of Kurdistan were dc.ilt with by the pashas of 
Diyarbakr, Van, Baghdad, Erzeriim etc. (cf. Sami 
Bey, Kdnius al-Addm, v. 3840). Towards the 
middle of the xixth century the administrative 
term “wilayat of Kurdistan” is applied to the Ihuif 
of Diyarbakr, Mush and Darsim ; but as a general 
rule, official Ottoman nomenclature was based on the 
names of capitals and took no note of ethnogra- 
phical terms (I have been unable to consult 
Mukrimin Khalil Bey’s article on the scope of the 
term “Kurdistan” in Yeni-Tiirk, 1925, N®. 21). 

As regards early European maps (cf. the specimens 
in Khanzadian, Rapport sur 1' Unite geographique 
de TArmenie, Atlas Historique, Paris 1920, and 
the geographical analysis in the Report of the 
Commission of Enquiry by the League of Nations, 
c. 400, m. 147, 1925; vii., p. 23 — 28 and the 
map, N®. 3), they seem to be based on the Djihdn- 
ntimd, on memories of the ancient Corduene and 
perhaps on Armenian statements about the Korcaikh 
(cf. KURDS; Origins). 

II. Whatever may have been the geographical 
application of the term “Kurdistan”, it is evident 
that it has nothing to do with the actual dissemination 
of Kurdish people (cf. the article KURDS). The 
word Kurdistan in its common acceptation means 
simply the regions inhabited by Kurds, cf. the 
Persian expression Knrdistan-i Khordsdn referring 
to the Kurd colonies in Khorasan. Now the country 
continuously occupied by Kurds is a strip of 
territory running from S. E. to N. W. Its length 
is about 600 miles (Luristan-Malatiya) and its 
breadth averaging 120 to 150 miles is greatest 
(250 miles) on the line Mawsil-Ararat (cf. Diihdn- 
numa, p. 445— -449). 

Before 1914, the Kurds were divided among 
Turkey, Persia and Russia. As a result of the 
treaty of March 16, 1921 concluded between Moscow 
and Angora, the majority of the Transcaucasian 
Kurds are now in Turkish territory. On the other 
hand by the final settlement of the Mawsil problem, 
Turkey lost the Kurds of this wilayet who are 
now in 'Irak. In consequence the position at the 
present day is as follows; 

A. In Persia where the position is best known, 
the Kurds occupy the provinces of Kirmanshah 
[q. V.] and Senna [q. v.] as well as the southern 
part of Adharbaidjan (cf. sawdj bulak) and the 
canton of Bidjan. The Kurds also occupy the 
mountainous region of the districts of Urmia (espe- 
cially the cantons of; Ushnu, Mergewer, Dasht, 
Tergewer, Bradost), Salmas [q. v.j (the cantons; 
Somai [q. v.], Cahrik), Khoi (the cantons: Kotur, 
Aland) and Makii (where the Kurds live on the 
slopes of Ararat). We find colonies of Kurds in Kho- 
rasan (the khanats of KUcan, Budjnurd and Daragaz), 
in Kirman, Fars, northern Luristan, Pusht-i Kuh, 
Waramin (near Teheran; cf. Brugsch, Reise, ii. 
496), Kazwln, Mandjil (cf. Rabino, R.M.M., xxvii., 
p. 259) etc. The number of Persian Kurds may 
be put at not more than 500,000. 

B. As regards Turkey, it is at present (1927) 
impossible to evaluate fully the repercussions of 
the war on the geographical distribution of various 
peoples, such as the flight of the Kurds before 
Russian troops, the deportation of the Armenians, 
the expatriation to the 'Irak of the Nestorians of 
Djulamerg, the punitive expeditions of the Turks 
into Darsim (1921) and to Kharput and Diyar- 
bakr (1925). The map given by Sir Mark Sykes 
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( 7 ’/;f Caliph's Last ILe? itage, p. 533) gives an 
approximate picture of the distribution of the Kurds 
in Turkey liefore the war. The principal centres 
of Kurds lie just along the Turco-l’ersian frontier 
(the cantons of llayazid, llargrT, Mahmudlya, Albak, 
Gawar and Shamdinan). Kurds mingled with Christ- 
ians inhabit the region round and south of Lake Wan 
as far as the Tigris. Between the Tigris and the 
Euphrates we find the Kurds mainly to the north 
of a line joining Feshabur (below Djazirat Ibn 
'Omar) to Sumaisat (above Biredjik). On the west 
the Kurds are found considerably across the 
Euphrates (Ritter, xi. 144). According to Trotter 
(1878) the limit of their expansion to the 
south-west was the line Diwrigi-Erzerum-Kars- 
(Eriwan). The Kurds are particularly numerous 
in the country south and west of Bidlis, in the 
mountains separating Diyarbakr from Mush and 
in the fork formed by the two sources of the 
Euphrates. It should however be noted that between 
Arzindjan and Diyarbakr Kurds proper alternate 
with Zaza [q. v.], an Iranian people, whose physical 
appearance, language and religion however prevent 
us assimilating them directly to the Kurds. On 
the high plateau of Erzerum, the Kurds alternate 
with Turks and Muslim immigrants from the 
Caucasus (Cerkes, Ossetes etc.). They are found, 
particularly south and southwest of Eizerum. In the 
lands recently incorporated in Turkey, Kurds occupy 
the western slopes of Ararat (the cantons of 
Surmali and Kaghlzman). There are outlying Kurd 
colonies far to the west in Cilicia, in the district 
of Siwas (the kadas of Kangal, Koc-hisar, Zara 
and DiwrigI where before the war there were 
20,000 Kurds), south of Angora (G. Perrot, Les 
Ktirdes de I'LLaimaneh, Revue des Deux Mondes^ 
l/ii., 1865, p. 607 — 631) etc. According to statistics 
in Alboitin, PC mol Wostok, Moscow 1^2$, vii. 
116, the number of Kuids in Turkey is 1,500,000. 
Turkish sources .seem to put at 96,000 the number 
of tents of Kurds (nomads r) ; the publications of 
the Department for the Supervision of the Tribes 
i^ashiPii' mudhiyeti') are not yet accessible in 
westein Europe. 

C. The Kurds of al-'Irak (in the former wilayet 
of Mawsil) according to the census of 1923 — 1<)24 
number 494,007 ; they occupy the whole of the 
liwa’ of Sulaimaniya (189,900), form a considerable 
majority in the liwa'’ of Arbll (170,650 out of 
191,780) and a majority in Kirkuk. The ethno- 
graphical position and the migrations of the tribes 
are summed up in maps N®. 6 and 8 prepared 
by the Commission of Enquiry of the League of 
Nations (c. 400, m. 157, 19251 ''*'■)• 

D. In Russian Transcaucasia the Kurds of 
Eriwan and of Kars in 1910 numbered 125,000 
including 25,000 Vazidis. Of the Kurds (speaking 
Kurdish) only a small number are incorporated 
in the Soviet Republic of Armenia. On the other 
hand the old Russian censuses did not reckon 
separately the Kurds of the cantons of Zangazur, 
Djawanshir, DjibraTl and Aresh in the government 
of Elizawetpol (= Gandja). These Kurds of Gandja 
(cf. the evidence of Arab authors on the presence 
of Kurds in Arran) now form a separate canton 
(uyezd) in the Soviet Republic of Adharbaidjan 
but it seems that their language is the ordinary 
Turkish of Adharbaidjan (cf. Curtin, ^ zerhaii^uusktye 
KiirdL in Izw. Kasok, Istor.-Arkheol. Instituteij litlis 

1925, iii). 

E. As regards Northern Syria, the Kurds long 


settled there in the wilayet of Aleppo (especially at 
Kills) before the war numbered 125,000 according 
to the Russian Consul Zimmermann (cf. also 
Cuinet, ii. 124; Hartmann, Das Liwa Halah, 
Berlin 1894, p. 83, 92, 95, 96, 98, 99, 100 and 
105). According to the R. M. M., hii., p. 317 
there are 20,000 Kurds in Syria under the French 
mandate (to the north of the 'Alawis and at 
Beilan). There is also a Kurdish quarter in Damascus. 
On the Kurds of Sindjar, wheie the administrative 
position is not quite clear, see the article yazIdIs. 

F. The Kuids had also advanced far to the 
west. In Balocistan (q.v.; i., p. 636*^ theieisan 
important Kurd tribe settled among the Biahbi 
(and speaking Brahoi r). Recent researches (Tedesco) 
have ascertained a certain affinity between Kurdish 
and B.aldcl. As regards Afghanistan, the Sharaf- 
ndma.^ i. 327, noted the move to Gharcistan of a 
part of the Cigani tribe. Morgenstierne, Report on 
a Linguistic Mission to Afghanistan, Oslo 1926, 
p. 5 thinks it possible there are people speaking 
Kurdish west of Herat. 

Bibliography. Cf. the articles ARMENIA, 
BOHTAN, SAWDI-BULAK, SEN.SA , SHAHRIZUR. 
SHAKAK, SHAMDiNAN, SllMAI and SULAIMANlYA. 
There is an excellent bibliography of Kurdistan 
to 1856, in Lerch, Izslcdovaniya, St. Petersburg 
1856, i., p. 5 — 19 (it is not included in the 
German translation). 

The only general description of all the lands 
inhabited by the Kurds is in the monumental 
work of Ritter, Erdknnde, 1838, viii., p. 392 — 
400 (Kurds of Khorasan). 1840, ix., p. 412 — 762, 
1009 — 1048 (Persian Kurdistan), 1843, x., p. 
6go — 734, 769, 1008 (the sources of the Tigris and 
Euphrates), 1844, xi., p. 128—146 (Western Kurds), 
709, 749, 1007, 1026 etc. 

Among works published since 1856 which have 
not been already quoted above, we may mention: 
Sandreczki. Reise nach Mossul, Stuttgart 1857: 

F. Jones, Memoirs .... on the yourney to the 
Frontier of Turkey and Persia, Bombay 1857; 
O. Blau, Die Stiimme des n.-o. Kurdistans, Z. D. 
M. G., xii., 1858; Bianchi, Viaggi in Armenia, 
Milan 1863; Strecker, Das ohere Zab-Ala Gebict, 
Peterm. Mitt., 1863, p. 257—262; Blau, Votn 
Vrmia-See nach d. U’an-See, Pet. Mitt., 1863; 
RMiXemiv, Reiscrouten in Kurdistan, Pet. Mitt., 1863; 
Schaetli, Beitrage z. Ethnographie Kurdistans, Pet. 
Mitt., 1863; Taylor, Travels in Kurdistan, J. R. 

G. S., 1865, XXXV., p. 21 — 55 ; Taylor, Journal 
of a tour, J.R.G.S., 1868, xxxviii., p. 281 — 361; 
Marsh, The Tenessean [. 9 . A. Rhea] in Persia and 
Kurdistan, Philadelphia 1869; Millingen, Wild 
life among the Koords, London 1870; Lyclama a 
Nijehold, Voyage en Russie etc., Paris 1872-1875 ; 
Cirikow, Putewoi dnezontk Zap. Kawk. Otd. Geogr. 
DMA, ix.,St. Petersburg 1875; Thielmann, 

zuge im Kaukasus, Leipzig 1875 1 kernik, in Pet. 
Mitt., 1876, supplementary part, N”. 45; Khurshid 
Efendi, Siyahat-name-i Constantinople 1278/ 

1862 (Russ, transl., St. Petersburg 1877) ; Col. Carr, 
The Kurdistan Mountain Ranges, Jour. R. United 
Service Institution, 1879, xxii., p. 135—184; Mac- 
Coan. Our new Protectorate, London 1879; Tozer, 
Turkish Armenia, London 1881; Ellis. On a Raft 
through the Desert, London 1881; H. Schindler, 
Reisen in n.-w. Persien, Zeit. Gesell. Erd. Jierl., 
1883; Wunsch, Reise in Armenien, Mitt. Geogr. 
Gesell., Vienna 1883, xxvi. 409—412, 487—496, 
jjj 520; Puchstein, Reise in Kurdistan, Sitzb. 
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fieri. Akdf.y 1883; CIa)ton, T'hc yfoufthuns of \ 
A uriiis/an^ .llpine j'otini , London 1S87, xiii. ; 
Binder, Au A'uriiista/i^ Baris 1887; Schulze, liinc 
Kcise ri. A'm tlistari, Das Ausland, Stuttgart 1888, 
Ixi.; M. S. Bel], Keconnaissances tn Alesopotainia^ 
Simla 1889; \3 linsch. Die Quelle d. loestl. Digris- 
armes, Mitt. Geogr. Gesell. Wien, 1885, xxviii. ; 
Wunsch, Das Quellengebiet d. ostl. Ttgrisarmes, 
Pet. Mitt., 1889, p. 115 — 119, 139 — 141; Wunsch, 
Die Landschaften Schirwan, Chisan und Tatik, 
Mitt. Geogr. Gesell. Wien, i^go; Bishop, Journey 
in Persia, London 1891; Cuinet, La Turquie 
d'Asie, Paris 1891, ii. ; Pistons Reise in Persisck- 
Kurdistan, Globus, 1892, Ixi., N". 8, p. 122; 
Muller-Simonis and Hyvernat, Du Caucase au 
Golfe Persique, Paris 1892; Curzon, Persia, Lon- 
don 1892, Index; D. Butyka, Das ehemalige Wilayet 
Dersim, Mitt. Geogr. Gesell. Wien, 1892, xxxv. ; 
Maunsell, Kurdistan, Geogr. Journ., 1894, iii., 
p. 8l — 95; Maunsell, Geography of Eastern Tur- 
key in Asia, Aldershot 1894; Sir Charles Wilson, 
Handbook for Travellers in Asia Minor, London 
1895; Morgan, Mission scient. en Perse, Etudes 
geogr., Paris 1895, ii. (and the map of the central 
part of Persian Kurdistan); S. G. Wilson, Persian 
life and customs. New York 1899; Maunsell, Eas- 
tern Turkey in Asia, Scot. Geogr. Mag., 1896, 
xii., p. 225 — 241; Morgan, Mission scient., Re- 
cherches archeol, 1896, i. and 1897, ii. ; Lord 
Warkworth, Notes from a Diary in Asiat. Turkey, 
London 1898; Oppenheim, Vom Mittelmeer etc., 
Berlin 1899—1900, Index; Earl Percy, Highlands 
of Asiat. Turkey, London 1901; Lynch, Armenia, 
London 1901, Index; Maunsell, Central Kurdistan, 
Geogr. Journ., 1901; K. N. Smirnow, Poyezdka 
V Severn. Kurdistan, Izw. Kawk. Otd. Geogr. Obshc., 
Tiflis 1904, xvii., NO, 4; Lipman, Kurdistan, 
The Jewish Encyclop., 1904, vii. 585—586; Gre- 
nard, Kurdistan et Armenie, La Geogr., 1904, 9, 

P* 3 ^ 3 ) Sir Mark Sykes, Dar-ul-Islain, London 
1904; Wiedemann, Die Kurden in Nord-Mesopot., 
Asien, 1904, 4, p. 6 — 9; Mayewski, Voycnno-statist. 
opts. Wan. i Bitlis. wilayet., Tiflis 1904; Auhin, 

La Perse d'aujourd' Iiui, Paris 1908, p. 333 ; 
Minorsky, Poyezda v Maku, Mater, po Wostoku, 

St. Petersburg 1909, i., p. 18—24, 5 ‘— 53 ; Hick- 
son, Journeys in Kurdistan, Geogr. Journ., April 
19x0, p, 357 3791 Grothe, Wanderungen in 

Persien, Berlin 1910; Price, A Journey through 
Turk. Arm. and Pers. Kurd., J. Manchester G. 
Soc., 1914, XXX., p. 45—46; Wigram, The Cradle 
of Mankind, London 1914; MateriaR po Wo- 
stoku, St. Petersburg 1915 (travels of Orlow, 
Minorsky etc.) ; Sir Mark Sykes, The Caliph's last 
Heritage, London 1915, p. 298— 3S8; Minorsky, 
KuriPt, St. Petersburg 1915; lyas, Poyezkda po 
sezver. Kurdistanu, St. Peter.sburg 1915; V. Mi- 
norsky, Turetskopers. razgran., Izw. Russ. Geogr. 
Obshc., 1916, lii.; Hubbard, From the Gulf to 
Ararat, London 1916; [A. Moore], The Case of 
Kurdistan, The Times of Nov. 15, 17 and 18, 
1919; Kenneth Mason, Central Kurdistan, Geogr. 
Journ., Dec. 1919; Napier, The Road from Bagh- 
dad to Baku, ibid., Jan. 19x9; Miss Stevens, By 
Tigris and Euphrates, London X923; Lahutikhan, 
Kurdistan i Kurdi, Nowlt Wostok, Moscow X923, 
iv., p. 58 — 71; Hay, Two Years in Kurdistan, 
London X924; Ryder, The demarcation of the 
Turco-Persian Boundary, Geogr. Journ., Sept. 1925, 
p. 227 242; Klotzel, Die Strasse d. Zehntausend, 

Berlin X926. (V. Minorsky) 


KURDS, an Ir.iuiau people of Nearer 
Asia, living in Persia, Transcaucasia, Tin key and 
al- Irak (cf. kukdisi an'). Befoie 1914 the number 
of Kurds living in compact bodies 01 isolated 
colonies (Kliorasan, Asia .Minor, Cilicia, southern 
Syria) was estimated at two to thiee millions. 

Although many travellers have passed through 
Kurdistan and there are a large number of im- 
portant works dealing with the Kuids fiom the 
linguistic, historical, ethnogiaphical and political 
point of view, we still lack a general study de- 
voted to this people. Its preparation is rendered 
difficult by the fr.igmentary and sporadic character 
of our information and by the diversity of the 
methods employed by the writers on the subject. 

A. Origins. 

The classification of the Kurds among the 
Iranian nations is based mainly on linguistic and 
historical data and does not prejudice the fact 
there is a complexity of ethnical elements in- 
corporated in them. The type of the latter varies 
visibly from place to place. It is probable that 
the expansion of the Kurd element took place 
from east (Western Persia) to west (Central Kur- 
distan) but there is nothing to have prevented 
the existence in Central Kurdistan, before the 
coming of the Kurds, of a nationality of different 
origin but bearing a similar name (Kardu) which 
later amalgamated with the Iranian Kurds. 

On two Sumerian inscriptions dating from about 
2,000 B. c., Thureau Dangin {Revue d'Assyriologie, 
V. 99 ; vi. 67) found a country Kar-da-ka men- 
tioned (in which word the editor tells me privately 
the initial is k and not k and the function of the 
element ka is uncertain). This country was beside 
the “people of Su” (cf Z. A., xxxv. 230, note 3) 
which Driver locales south of Lake Van; there 
is an old fortress Suy in the region of Bidlls 
{Sfaraf-ndma, i. X46). A thousand years later 
Tiglath Pileser waged war on the people called 
lyut-ti-e in the mountains of Azu, which Driver 
(ibid., p. 400) identifies with the modern Hazo 
(basun). The reading Kur-ti-e is not certain however. 

Herodotos in the fifth century mentions no 
name like this, but, according to him (iii. 93), 
the thirteenth nome of the Achaemenid empire 
included next to the Armenians a nccKrvixyi which 
Noldeke {Gramm, d. ncusyrischen Spr., Leipzig 
1868, p. xviii.) and Kiepert {Alt. Geogr., § 8x) 
have connected with the name of Bokhtan 
(= Bohtan). 

The retreat of the Ten Thousand described by 
Xenophon (40X — 400 B. c.) made famous the name 
of Carduks {KapSoS%oi) whose country lay to the 
east of the Kentrites (Bohtan). From this time 
onwards we continually find the name on the left 
bank of the Tigris near Mount ITjudi [q. v.]. In 
classical authors the country became Corduene 
(on the numerous forms of this name probably 
produced by the difficulty of reproducing the 
Semitic k, cf. Driver, op. cit.). In Aramaic the 
district was called Beth-Kardu and the present 
town of Djazirat Ibn 'Omar, Gazarta of Kardu. 
The Armenians had the name Kordudh, the Arabs 
(Baladhurl, p. 176; Tabari, iii., p. 6x0), Bakarda 
(Kardai). According to Yakut (iv. 56) who relies 
on the authority of Ibn al-Athir, the canton of 
Bakarda formed part of gjazlrat Ibn 'Omar, con- 
tained two hundred villages (al-ThamanIn, Djudl, 
Firuz-Sliabur) and was situated on the left bank 
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of tlic 'li.uris O]ii.>,‘,iio ll.iAiluhi on tlic l,ank 

(cf. the full of the texts in M Hartmann. 

JyoJttiin^ [> 33 — 35 1 ^ .itei. the name uluch \v.is 
only apihieit to the hotila di'aii])cais from Mus- 
lim terminology and is leidaceJ by Idjarirat Ibn 
‘Omar, lloht.in etc. do the .Xiineiiians and Arabs 
the teiiitory of Kardft in the stnct sense had a 
very limited ajiidiLation. We do not know the 
exact frontiers of the prosince of Corduene; its 
three touiis, Sareisn, Satalka and I'inaka (= Finlk) 
lay on the I'igiis. but the statement of Strabo 
(ix. 12, is lemaikable, accordinj^j to which the 
term Topcvuix Gf.-^ was sometimes applied to the 
mountains between the modern Diyarbakr and Mush. 

Now, who were the K^f^ocv^at whose name un- 
doubtedly survived in the later names (the ter- 
mination -xoi must represent the Armenian plural 
in -M, which is iierhaps explained by the fact 
that the Greeks learned this name from an Ar- 
menian)’ According to Xenophon (iv. 3, i) the 
Karduchoi recognised neither the authority of 
King Artaxerxes, nor that of Aimenia, When in 
the flist centuiy B. c., Corduene was conquered by 
Tigranes II he had its king Zarbienus executed. In 
115 A. D. the king of Corduene was called Mani- 
sarus. Accouling to liubschmann, Die altarm. 
Ortsnamen, p. 239 and Aim. Gi amm.,\%C)T, i/ii., 
p- 518 — 520, the province of Corduene was only 
superficially armenicised. 

There is nothing really surprising in finding at 
the time of Xenophon an Iranian tribe settled to 
the north of the Tigii.s, but we have nothing but 
the evidence of the name from which to judge 
the ethnology of the Karduchoi. The name has 
Semitic analogies (.\ccad. .^ssyr. kardu, “strong”, 
“hero”, kaiadu “to be strong”); on the other 
hand there is a certain consonantal resemblance 
with the name of a people Khaldi, better known 
under the Assyrian form Urartu Urashtu, in 
Hebrew Ararat, among the Greeks KKxf 6 lioi, Xcc^ioi 
and sometimes XxxSxioi. This people appeared in 
Armenia towards the end of the ix'h century B.c. 
and afterwards established a powerful kingdom 
in the legion of Lake Van which lasted until the 
beginning of the sixth centuiy. Lehmann-Haupt, 
Mater, z. alter. Gesch. Anneniens, Gottingen 1907, 
P- 123, sees in them Khaldi immigrants from the 
west; E. Mayer, Gesch. Jes Altertums, l/ii., 1913, 

§ 474 seeks their original home on the central 
Araxes. As a result of the arrival of the Armenians, 
towards the vil'b century, the Khaldi were dispersed 
and driven towards the mountains {Cyrepaedia, 
iii. I — 3). But their name survived in the toponymy 
of the region north of Lake Van (the Byzantine 
theme XaXila near Trebizond the town of Khilat = 
Akhlat, etc.; cf. Belck and Lehmann, Z.A., 1894, 
ix-, p. 84; de Goeje, /AV/., x., p. 100; Streck, 
Hid., xiv., p. 1 1 2). Parallels for the name Khaldi 
have been sought on the other side of the Caucasus: 
the Georgians are called Kharthv-eli-kharth-ul-i 
(in Svanian khyard-, in Mingrelian, khort-u')-, cf. 
Adontz, Armenia v epokhu lustiniana, St. Petersburg 
1908, p. 398. 

Whether we identify the Kardii as Semites or 
an indigenous people, it is certain that the land 
of the ancient Karduchoi is at the present day 
one of the principle centres of the Kurds. It 
has therefore been concluded that the Karduchoi 
were identical with the Kurds and this view was 
still considered axiomatic at the beginning of the 
xxth century ; cf. Grundriss d. Iran. Phil., ii. 464. 


tlomg a step further the Kurds were directly 
connected with the Reiske in his comment- 

ary on Constantine Porphyrogenetos, De Ceremoniis, 
fh *3 (7*3, ii) said “Chaldi et Kordi vel Curti, 
Gordyaei iidem”. A similar opinion is expressed 
in the title of Kerch's work (1856), Rkherches 
stir Us Kurdes Iraniens et sur letirs Ancetres, les 
Chaldicns Septentrionaux. 

A new turn was given to the problem by the 
researches of M. Hartmann, Noldeke and Weissbach, 
who showed the philological necessity of disting- 
uishing between the stems Kurd and Kardu. These 
scholais at the same time proposed to recognise 
the Kurds in the Kaprioi, Cyrtii mentioned by clas- 
sical writers in Media and Persia (Strabo, xi. 13, 3 
and XV. 3, This hypothesis is confirmed by the 
presence in Pars of numerous Kurdish tribes in the 
Sasanian period (cf. Karndmak-i Artakhshlr-i Pd- 
pakdn, translated by Noldeke, Gottingen 1879, 
P- 37 , 48 and the testimony of Arab writers). 

The justifiable distinction between the names 
Kurd and Kardu does not, however, decide the 
important question, how the Cyrtii (= Iranian 
Kurds) came to colonise lands west of the Zagros, 
the country of the ancient Kardu and the mountains 
of the Anti-Taurus as far as northern Syria. The 
problem still requires careful research. In the first 
place the Median and Persian conquests must have 
brought about considerable displacements of the 
Iranian peoples. We have an example in the 
migrations of a part of the Asagartiya whose 
original home was in Sistan, In the Assyrian 
period we find these Sagartians in Media [Zikirtu 
or Zakruti, cf. Streck, Z. A., xiv. 146) and in 
the time of Darius (Bahistun iuscr. 2, 90) their 
capital was already in the Assyrian plain at Arhela, 
where Darius had their chief Citrantakhma executed, 
whose portrait on the rock of Bisutun suggests a 
Kurdish type (L. W. King, The Sculptures of 
Bchistan, London 1907), Between 220 and 171 
B. c. we find Cyrtii mercenaries taking part in 
the wars between Rome, the Seleucids and the 
kings of Pergamon {Livy, xlii. 58, ,3; xxxvii. 
40, 9; Polybius, v. 52, 5; cf. Weissbach in Paiily- 
Wissowa^, s. v. Cyrtii, and A. J. Reinach, 
Mercenaires de Pergame, Revue Archeologique, 
1909, p. 1 15 — 1 1 9). A very interesting state of 
transition is seen from the Armenian Geography 
of the vii>h century, in the case of the province 
of Korcekh (according to Adontz, Armenia, p. 
418: Korcekh is from ‘^kortic-aikh where kortic 
means “Kurd” as airpatic means “inhabitant of 
Atropatene''). In the time of Faustus Byzantinus 
(ivth century) Korcekh was only a canton near 
Salmas [q.v.]. As a province, Korcekh stretched from 
Djulamerg to Djazirat Ibn 'Omar and included the 
following cantons: Kordukh, the three Kordrikh 
(Kordikh), Aituankh, Aigarkh, Motholaukh (Otho- 
lankh), Orsiraukh (Orisankh), Karathunikh (Sara- 
ponikh), Cahuk and Little Albak (Hartmann, 
Bohtan, p. 93; Hubschmann, Die altarm. Orts- 
namen, p. 255 — 259). 

We see the changes that were gradually brought 
about. Of the three districts, Kordukh, Kordikh 
and Tmorikh, which Faustus mentions in place of 
the ancient Corduene, Kordukh had become a 
mere canton of Korcekh and Tmorikh disappeared 
altogether to the advantage of Kordrikh (Kordikh) 
of which simply upper, middle and lower cantons 
were distinguished. 

Hiibschmann (/. c., p. 385) confines himself to 
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dibtingui'.hinf; between the Konlnkh (KoiJikh) ot 
the Kuprioi liut in ,t;eneial the linguistic distinction 
established by M. Ilaitmami and Noldeke does 
not preclude the existence of hybrid and coiiiipt 
forms {M. Hartmann, /. r., 92: “es gingen wohl 
schon friih die Namen durcheinander”). Noldeke 
even distinguishes a third gioup of names: Aramaic 
Kartevvaye (Arabic Kartawiya-), meaning the true 
Kurds; cf. Hoffmann, Aussuge, etc., p. 207, 
note 1639. 

We thus find that about the period of the Arab 
conquest a single ethnical term Kurd (plur. AkraJ) 
was beginning to be applied to an amalgamation 
of Iranian or iranicised tribes. Among the latter, 
some were autochthonous (the Kardu; theTmorikh/ 
Tamuraye in the district of which Alkl = Elk 
was the capital; the XoSa/rai [= al-Khuwaithiya] 
in the canton of Khoit of Sasun, the Ortaye 
[= al-Artan] in the bend of the Euphrates); some 
were Semites (cf. the popular genealogies of the 
Kurd tribes) and some probably Armenian (it is 
said that the Mamakan tribe is of Mamikonian 
origin). 

In the twentieth century the existence of an 
Iranian non-Kurdish element among the Kurds 
had been definitely established (the Guian-Zaza 
group). In several districts a social stratification 
based on the political domination of newcomers 
had been established (at Sulaimaniya [q. v.], at 
SSwdj-Bulak [q. v.], at Kotur where we find 
remnants of the Kuresinli [■] in .subjection to the 
Shakak). Systematic investigation may discover 
traces of ancient peoples overlaid by a Kurdish 
element giving an appearance of unity. 

Genealogies and popular Etymologies. 
The Muslim sources and Kurdish traditions do 
not help us to solve the problem of the origin of 
the Kurds. Mas'udi already {Murudj, ed. Barbier 
de Meynard, iii. 251) speaks of their descent 
from those Persians who escaped from the tyrant 
Dahhak. This legend is best known from the 
version of the Slidh-nama (Macan, i. 27 — 28; 
Mahl, i. 71; Vullers, i. 36, verses 29 — 38). In 1812 
Morier {Second Journey, p. 357) mentions the 
celebration at Damawand (on 31®' August) of a 
festival commemorating the delivery of Persia 
fiom the tyranny of Dahhak, known as the ’^AUl-i 
Kurdi, “The Kurd festival”. On the other hand 
the Kurds sought Arab genealogies for themselves. 
Some {Murudj, iii. 253) claimed as their ancestor 
RabUa b. Nizar b. Ma'add, others Mudar b. Nizar, 
both eponyms of the districts of Diyar-Eabi'a 
(Mosul) and Diyar-Mudar (Rakka). They said the 
Kurds had separated from the Arab stock as a 
result of feuds with the Ghassanids and, having 
retired to the mountains, intermingled with strangers 
and forgot their mother tongue. Of more interest 
i.s a series of ancestors among whom we find 
Kurd b. Mard (cf. ot MapSot the neighbours of 
the Kurds) b. .Sahsa'a b. Harb b. Hawazin (Mas'udi, 
ikid. and al-Tanblh, p. 88 — 91: Kurd b. Isfan- 
diadh b. Manushahr; Ibn Hawkal, p. 185 — 187: 
Kurd b. Mard b. ‘Amr). All these genealogies 
may contain a few grains of historical fact (iran- 
icisation of Semites, intermingling of the tribes 
of Zagros and of Ears). 

Nor is there any lack of popular etymologies. 
The attempt has been made {Murudj, iii. 249) to 
connect the name with the Arabic root karrada\ 
the Kurds would thus be the children of young 
slaves and the demon Djasad (“driven out” by 


Solomon). \'cry ficqueiitly (cf. Driver, J.R.A .S'., 
1923, p. 403) the n.rme Ktcrd is connected with 
the Persian woid gtiiii (liero) although this loot 
really had a g in I’ahlavi and goes back to the 
root var “to piotect” (Horn, Xeuper. E/ymol., 

p. 200). 

Ill later times the names of trilies were often 
explained by those of their eponyms. The Sharaf- 
nama, i. 158, makes all the Kurds (the lladjnawi 
and Bokhti tiibes) come from lladjan and Kokht; 
the former of these names may be connected with 
that of Ilasn-aw, a tributary of the Tigris (.-Vn- 
dreas in Haitmann, p. 131) while the second re- 
calls the nmxTvixij of Ilerodoto.s, or the “dragon- 
king” (Kurd?) Haftan-Bokht killed by Artakhshir-i 
Papakan; cf. Noldeke, Tabari, p. ii. According 
to another legend, especially popular in the north 
and west, the Kurds were at one time divided 
into two branches, Milan and Zilan, the former 
coming from Arabia and the latter fiom the east; 
the Zilan were regarded as an infeiior race (cf. 
M. Sykes, Jour. R. Anthrop. Inst., 1908, xxxviii., 
p. 470). 

Bibliography. F. Justi, Kurdische Gravi- 
inatik, St. Petersburg 1880, p. xxii. ; W. Toma- 
schek, Sasun und d. Quellengcbiet d. Tigris, 
S. Ak. Wien, 1895, CXXXlll/iv.; M, Hartmann, 
Bohtan, Mitt. d. Vorderasiat. Gesell., 1896/2, 
1897/1, p. 90 — 103; Noldeke, Kardu und Kur- 
den, in Festschrift f. H. Kiepert, Berlin 1898, 
p. 73 — 81 ; Hubschmann, Die altarnicn. Orts- 
namen, in Indogetm. Forsch., 1904, xvi., p. 
255 — 259; Weissbach in Pauly-Wissowa, Real- 
F.ncyclopdedie, s. v, Ka!f 5 o 5 ;^in and Kt/prio;; Driver, 
The name Kurd and its philological connexions, 
J.R.A.S., 1923, p, 393—403. 

B. History. 

We have detailed notices of the Kurds from 
the time of the Arab conquest onwards. During 
the five first centuries of the Hidjra the Kurds 
frequently played a considerable part in events 
and often took the initiative in them. Several 
Kurd dynasties arose at this time. Waves of Turk 
and Mongol invadeis seem to have submerged 
the Kurds from the vith to the x'h century A. D. 
But the period of the wars between the Ottoman 
Sultans and the .Safawi Shahs produced a state of 
affairs in Kurdistan favourable for the growth of 
a feudal system, of which a faithful picture is 
given in the Sharaf-nama (1003 = 1596). The 
Turco-Persian frontier became gradually stabilised 
and the Persians fell back behind the wall of the 
Zagros and its northern extension. Then Turkey 
began the work of strengthening the authority of 
the central power within her eastern provinces. 
Towards the end of the xix‘h century the last 
Kurdish principalities disappeared in Turkish ter- 
ritory (Hakkari, Bidlts, Sulaimaniya) and in Persia 
(Ardalan). But the great tribes still exist and their 
cadres assure the preservations of the Kurdish 
element with its social and ethnical peculiarities. 
Persia hardly ever interferes in the domestic affairs 
of her Kurdish tribes while Turkey tries to use 
the Kurds as a political support for the central 
authority. Sometimes the Kurds are overwhelmed 
with favours and sometimes they have to resist 
attempts to abolish the remnants of their ancient 
autonomy. Several risings of the Kurds took place 
in the xixth century and towards the beginning 
of the xxth century a Kurd movement added one 
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more to the Ilntlo^.^li^t p.oitatois witliin the Turkish 
empire I'he ie\olutiun of 190S drew the Kurds 
into polities; iK'H spapii s, m.ioa/iiies and Kurd 
societies heoan to iniiltipl). Duniifj the war of 
1914 — 191S the idea of an autonomous Kurdistan 
was first mooted hy tlie Powers, but the ]dan 
has only lieeii jiartially lealised and only so far 
as the part of the old wilayet of Mawsil attached 
to the new state of ‘Iiak is concerned. 

Tlie Kurds after the .Vrali conquest 
We shall tind it useful to beqin by collecting 
the information given by ,\iab authors regarding 
the distribution of the Kurd tribes. 

The teini Kunli'tan being unknown before the 
time of the Saldjuks. information regarding the 
Kurds is usually to be found in the .-Vrah authois 
under such heads as Zawv..an, iniiLat, Arminiya, 
Adhaibaidjan, Djibal, Pars, etc. (cf. Driver, Dts- 
fersion of the Kurds in Am ieni Times, y.K.A.S., 
Oct. 19_26, p. 563—572), 

Mas'udi (about 332 = 943) and Istakhri (340 = 
951) are the first to give systematic information 
about the Kurds. In the Mttrujj al- Dhahah (ill. 
253) Mas'udi enumerates the following tribes: at 
Dainawar and llamadhan: Shuhdjan; at Kangawar; 
Madjurdan; in Adhaibaidjan (so the text should 
be emended): IladhbSni and Sarat (probably Shu- 
lat =: “Ixharidjis [q. v.] ; cf. the story of Daisam 
below); in Djibal: Shadandjan, I.azba (Lurrir), 
Madandjan, Mazdanakan, Blrisan, Khali (Djalall), 
Djabarki, Djawani, Mustakan; in Syria: Dababila 
etc.; at Mawsil and Djudi the Christian Kurds: 
al-Va'knbiya (“Jacobites”) and the Djurl>an (Dju- 
rughan). To this list the Tanblh of the same 
author (p. 88 — 91) only adds Bazindjln (cf. I.s- 
takhri, p. 1 1 5), Nashawira, Budhikan and Kikan 
(at the present day found near Mar'ash) but he 
gives a list of the jdaces where there were Kurds; 
the rumum {zumum'-') of P'ars, Kiiman, Sidjistan, 
Khorasan (Istakliri, p. 282 : a Kurd village in 
the canton of Asadabad), Isfahan (a section of 
the Bazandjan tiibe and a lloiiiishing town described 
as Kurd, Va‘kribi, p. 275; Istaldiri, p. 125), Dji- 
bal, not.ably Mah Kiifa, Mali Basra, Mah Sabadhan 
(Masabadhan) and the two Ighar (i.e. Karadj Ibn 
Dulaf and Burdj), Hamadhan, Shahrizur, with its 
dependencies Darabad and .Samghan (Zimkan), 
Adharbaidjan, Armenia (at Dwin on the Araxes 
the Kurds lived in houses built of clay and of 
stone; MukaddasT, p. 277), Arran (one of the gates 
of Barda'a was called Bab al-Akrad and Ibn Mis- 
kawaihi says that at the invasion of the Rus in 
332 [1042] the local governor had Kurds under 
his command), Bailakan, Bab al-Abwab (Darband), 
Djazira, Syria and al-Thughur (i. e. the line of 
fortresses along the Cilician frontier). 

Istakhri, p. 98 particularly mentions 5 rumum 
in Fars, this term being applied to districts over 
which the Kurds were distributed (in spite of de 
Goeje, B. G. A., iv., p. 250, it is preferable to 
heep the reading ramm-rumum [from Persian 
rantm, “flock”, “crowd”] for it is improbable that 
noma could have given a plural zumwii). Each 
ramm had its town, its Kurd chief in charge of 
the khardd/ and responsible for public safety. 
These rumum were: l. IPjiloya, or Raraidjan, 
bordered by Isfahan and Khuzistan : 2. Lawali- 
dj a n , between Shiraz and the Persian Gulf ; 
3- Diwan, in the A'ura of SabOr; 4. Kariyan 
in the direction of Kirman ; 5. Shahriyar, 
alongside of Isfahan also called Bazandjan after 


the principal tiibe, a part of which h.ad been 
transferred to the province of Isfahan. As a sup- 
plement to the list of rumum, Istakhri, p, I14, 
gives a list of 33 nomad tribes [Jiaiy, plur. ahya) 
of Fais, based on the records of the Dnvdn al- 
Sadakut and reproduced by IbnHawkal, p. 185-187 
and MukaddasT, p, 446 : Kirmani, Ramani, Mu- 
\ daththir, Muhammad b. Bashar, Bakili (Mukaddasi: 

Tha^labi), Bundadmahrl, Muhammad b. Ishak, Sa- 
I bahi, Ishaki, AdharkanT, Shahrakf, Tahmadahni, 
Zabadi, Shahrawi, Bundadaki, Khusrawl, Zandji, 

I Safari, Shahyarl, Mihiaki, Mubaraki, Ishtamhail, 
Shahuni, Furati, Salmuni, Siri, Azaddokhti, Baraz- 
dokhti. Mutallabi, MamalT, Shahkani, Kadjtl, Djalili, 
in all 500,000 families living in tents. 

The Fars-nTinia (c. 500=1107) says, p. 168, 
that the Kurds of the old large ramm of Djiloya, 

■ Dhlwan, Lawalidjan, Kariyan and Bazandjan, who 
I formed the most brilliant element in the old 
! army of Fars, all perished in the wars at the 
I time of the introduction of Islam, with the ex- 
I ception of a single "^Alak, who became a Muslim 

■ and left descendants. Other Kurds were tians- 
I ferred fiom Isfahan to Fars by ‘Adud al-Dawla. 

I It is difficult to admit that 500,000 (?) families of 
Kurds were exterminated, but we must recognise 
the possibility of regroupings among the tribes of 
Fars and of their denationalisation. The old ramm 
of Djiloya (Kuh-Galu) is now inhabited by Lurs; 
we do not know how long they have been there. 
For the rest Istakhri’s list mentions a tribe al- 
Lurriya (variant : Lazba?) among the Kurds of Fars. 
On the other hand the Fars-nama distinguishes 
from the Kurds the Shabankara [q-v.] clans, who 
had become veiy powerful in F5rs at the time of 
the last Buyids. The Masalik al-Absar of al- 
‘L'mari speaks of the Shabankara under a separate 
heading and the Sharaf-nama does not mention 
them among the Kurd dynasties. One of their 
clans however (Ramani) bears the name of one 
of the “Kurd” tribes of Istakhri. Everything then 
suggests that the Kurds of Ears differed consider- 
ably from the tribes of Kurdistan (cf. shCl and lur). 

The term al-Zawzan which corresponds broadly 
to central Kurdistan (zozan in Kurdish “summer 
pasturages’*) is not well defined. According to Ibn 
Hawkal, p. 250, the king of Zawzan was called 
td-Dairani (= Deranik, Armenian king of Was- 
purakan). Mukaddasi, p. 137 regards Zawzan as 
a ndhiya of Djazirat Ibn 'Omar. Later this region 
which had a mixed Kurd and Christian population 
extended in area. According to Ibn al-AthIr (in 
Yakut, ii. 257) al-Zawzan began at two days’ journey 
from Mawdl and stretched to the borders of 
Khilat; on the Adharbaidjan side it extended to 
Salmi. Many strong places belonged to the Bash- 
nawl and Bokhti Kurds; the former held Barka, 
Bashir [and Fanak]; to the latter belonged: Djur- 
dhakil (Gurgil) residence of their malik Atil (Sha- 
raf'nama, i. 117: Nash Atil?), 'Alius, Baz al-hamrd. 
To the lords of Mawsil (the Zangl) belonged: 
Alkl (= Elk), Arwakh, Bakhaukha (= Bekuki in 
Ba^wari), Barkho, Kingawar (?), Nirwa (east of 
'Akr?) and Khawshab. The text of Yahut is not 
very certain; in any case the reference here may 
be to Kurd strongholds gradually annexed by the 
Hamdanids and the Zangl (see below). 

The Kurds under the Caliphs and 
Buyids. Mas'udi {Murtidy, iii. 249) P''®' 

served traditions from the pre-Muhammadan period 
of feuds between the Arab princes of Ghassan [q.v.] 
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and the Kurds. The Muslim Arabs came into 
contact with the Kurds after the occupation of 
Takrit and Hulwan in 16 (637). Sa'd b. Abl 
Wakkas marched on Mawsil where the districts 
with a Kurd population were occupied (al-Mardj 
Ba-Nuhadhra, Ba-'Adhra, Hibtun, Dasin etc.); cf. 
Ibn al-Athir, al-Kamil, ed, Tornberg, ii. 408. The 
conquest of the region was completed by 'lyad 
b. Ghanam and ‘Utba (Baladhurl, Fuitih al-Buldan, 
ed. de Goeje, p. 331). The Battik of al-Zawzaii 
in 19 (640) obtained confirmation of his authority 
on payment of kharadi {FutUh, p. 1 76). In Susiana 
in 18 (639) the Arabs fought against the Kurds, 
who had taken up the cause of al-Hurmuzan, Persian 
governor of Ahwaz {Kamil, ii. 425). In Pars 
likewise the Kurds supported the Persians in 23 
(642) at the defence of Fasa and Darabdjird 
{ibid., iii. 32). ‘Omar had to send several ex- 
peditions against the Kurds of Ahwaz {Fntuh, 
p. 382, 389; A'a»//V, iii. 37). On the other hand in 
the reign of ‘Omar the Kurds invaded the region 
of the central Karkha (.Saimara, Masabadhan) the 
language of tvhich was still Persian in the time 
of Ya‘kubf {B. G. A., vii. 236). The Arabs had 
reached Shahrizur before Islam (Ibn al-FakIh, p. 
130), but the final occupation of Shahrizur, Dara- 
badh and .Samghan in 22 (643) was only achieved 
after bloody fighting {Futuh, p. 334 ; Kamil, 

iii. 29). In the south Abu Musa, governor of 
Basra, had to put down risings of the Kurds at 
Berudh and Balasdjan in 25 (645), but the Kurds, 
forcibly converted to Islam, apostatised en masse 
{Kamil, ii. 66, 76). Under the caliph ‘All, the 
Kurds, along with the Persians and Christians, 
took part in the rebellion of al-KhirrIt near Ahwaz 
and in Fars, but the chief was defeated at Ram- 
Hurmuz {ibid., iii. 309). 

Al-Mukht2r, who had seized Armenia and 
Adharbaidjan in the reign of the Omaiyad caliph 
‘Abd al-Malik, appointed in 66 (685) a governor 
at Hulwan whose task was to fight the Kurds (A'itw//, 

iv. 187) but the death of al-.MuWjtar prevented 
the plan from being carried out. Under the same 
caliph the rebel ‘Abd al-Rahman made an alliance 
in 83 (702) with the Kurds of Sabur in Fars {ibid., 
iv. 352 )’ In 90 (708) the Kurds ravaged Fars and 
were punished by al-Hadjdjadj. In 129 (746) the 
Kurds of Sabur resisted the ally of the Kharidjis, 
Sulaiman who had rebelled against the caliph 
Marwan II and had besieged Sabur {ibid., iv. 387, 
341; V. 283). The caliph Marwan himself was the 
son of a Kurdish slave-girl (Tabari, iii., i. 51) whose 
blue eyes and fair complexion he had inherited 
(Sir W. Muir, The Caliphate, London 1891, 
p. 429). 

Under the ‘Abbasid Caliph Mansur the invasion 
of Armenia by the Khazars, 147 (764) resulted in 
numerous risings. A few years later the Kurds 
{intishar al-Akrdd') are again mentioned in con- 
nection with the rising at Mawsil and its re- 
percussions in Hamadan {Kamil, v. 448; vi. 9). 
Dja‘far, son of Mansur, was the son of a Kurdish 
slave-girl (Tabari, iii. 442). 

In the reign of al-Mu‘tasim, a Kurd rebellion 
is mentioned under 225 (839); it broke out in 
the district of Mawsil, led by I 2 ia‘far b, Fahardjis, 
a scion of a noble Kurd family. Defeated at 
Babaghesh, Dja‘far took refuge in the mountains 
of Dasin where he defeated the troops of the 
Caliph. A new army commanded by the Turk 
Aitakh put an end to the rebellion {Kamil, vi. 


360 — 361). A Kurd rising broke out in 231 (S45) 
in the regions of Isfahan, Djibal and Fars; it was 
speedily suppressed by the Turk general Wasif. 

The Kurds of Mawsil in 252 (866) joined the 
Kharidji Musawir who had seized Mawsil. In 
262 (875) they played a considerable part in the 
Zandji slave-revolt (cf. Koldeke, Sketches from 
Eastern History, London, p. 146 — 175 - A Servile 
iVar in the East) led by an ‘Alid Kharidji (?) 
‘All Muhammad called al-Khabith and in the rising 
of Ya'kub al-Saffar, founder of the .Saffarid dynasty 
[q. V.]. At Ahwaz, Ya‘kub appointed a Kurd 
lieutenant Muhammad b. ‘Ubaidallah b. Hazarmard, 
who, cherishing ambitious plans, engaged in secret 
negotations with al-Khabith. With reinforcements 
sent by the latter, Muhammad marched on Sus 
but was defeated by Ahmad b. Laithoya ; the 
latter, also a Kurd and commander of the Kurd 
levies, had been sent by the Caliph to put down 
Ya‘kub’s rising (Ibn Khallikan. Wafayat, ed. de 
Slane, iv. 304 — 308). When Ahmad had departed, 
Muhammad, after securing from al-Khabith further 
reinforcements consisting partly of Kurds, seized 
Shustar where, according to the arrangement he 
was to have had the khutba read in the name of 
al-Khablth. but instead he did it in the names of 
the Caliph al-Mu‘tamid and his adversary Ya‘kub 
al-.Salfar. His Zandji allies deserted Muhammad and 
Sliustar was reoccupied by Ibn Laithoya. Muhammad 
retired to Ram-Hurmuz but he was dislodged 
from it by al-Khabitli’s generals. As a result of 
difficulties with the Daman Kurds, Muhammad 
again sought the help of al-Khabith. The latter 
sent him troops which Muhammad sent into battle 
but suddenly left them in the lurch and attacked 
them. To avoid a breach with al-Khabith Muhammad 
agreed to proclaim him Caliph. The death 01 
Ya'kub (265 = 879) and of al-Khabith (270 = 883) 
put an end to these exploits {Kamil, vii. 264). 

About 281 (894) the Kurds were among the 
partisans of the Arab Hamd 5 n b. Hamdun (cf. 
HAMDANios) when he established himself in Mawsil. 
The Kurd lebellion raised in 284 (897) by Abu 
Laili did not last long {ibid., vii. 325, 337). In 
293 (906) the Hadhbanf Kurds led by their chief 
Muhammad b. Bilal laid waste the region of Niniveh. 
‘Abdallah b. Hamdan, the new governor of Mawsil, 
pursued them but suffered a reverse at Ma‘tuba. 
With reinforcements sent by the Caliph he resumed 
next year the pursuit of 5,000 Hadhbani families. 
The Kurds began negotiations to gain time and 
retired to Adharbaidjan. ‘Abdallah returned to 
Mawsil and with new troops set out once more 
against the Hadhbani who had entrenched them- 
selves at Djabal al-Salak (probably LahidjSn, cf. 
Sawd[-Bulak). The Hadhbani were forced to 
surrender and their pacification was followed by 
that of the Humaidi tribe and of the people of 
Djabal Dasin {ibid., vii. 371). In the reign of 
the Caliph al-Muktadir, the Kurds plundered the 
environs of Mawsil but were punished by the 
HamdSnid government; the Dj alali tribe put up a 
particularly stubborn resistance {ibid., viii., 118). 
Under the year 337 (943) Ibn Miskawaih, Tagljdrib 
al-Umam, G.M.S., vi. 105 speaks of the expedition 
of the Hamdanid Husain against Adharbaidjan ; 
on this occasion he had as an ally Dja‘far b. 
Siiakkoya chief of the Hadhbani who were settled 
at Salmas. 

About this time Daisam b. Ibrahim appeared 
on the scene and his adventurous life is closely 
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associated witli tlie Kurds. He himself was the 
son of an Aiab by a Kurd woman. His followers 
were Kurds with the exception of a small body 
of Dailamis. Daisam was a Kharidji. He seized 
Adharbaidjan after Viisuf b. Abi 'l-.Sadj and in 
327 (938) used his Kurds to diive out Lashkari 
b. MardI, one of the lieutenants of the Ziyarid 
Washmgir. But the Musafirid Marzuban, a noted 
Shi'i, succeeded in taking Adharbaidjan from Daisam 
and the latter took refuge with his friend Hadjik 
b. al-Dairani (the Armenian king of W’aspurakan 
Khacik-Gaghik, son of Deranik). Then the people 
of Tabriz appealed to Daisam but again he suffered 
a reverse and with the consent of the Musafirids 
fell back to Tarum. In 337, Marzuban was made 
prisoner by the Buyid Rukn al-Dawla who sent a re- 
presentative to Adharbaidjan. Marzuban’s brother 
Wahsiidan then thought of Daisam to whom his 
Kurds had remained faithful and sent him against 
Rukn al-Dawla’s representative. Daisam was defeated 
but held out in Ardabil and Bardha'a. When Mar- 
zuban returned from his captivity, Daisam had to 
take refuge first in Armenia and then in Baghdad 
where the Buyid Mu'izz al-Dawla treated him 
generously. As his friends were urging him to 
return to Adharbaidjan, he went to the Hamdanids 
of Mawsll and Syria to ask for assistance. In the 
absence of Marzuban, Daisam returned to Salmas 
in 344 where he had the Miutba read in the 
name of Saif al-Dawla of Syria. Once more driven 
out by Marzuban, Daisam sought refuge with his 
Armenian friends. Ibn al-DairanI (Deranik b. 
KhaSik) had to hand him over to Marzuban much 
against his will. Daisam was blinded and died in 
prison in 345 (^Ta^arib^ ed. Amedroz, i. 345; ii. 
148—151; A’amil, viii. 289, 361, 375—377)- 
During Marzuban’s captivity in Raiy, several 
independent governors set up in the northwest of 
Persia. One of them (about 340/951) was Muham- 
mad Shaddad b. Kartu of the Rawadi tribe out 
of which later sprang the great dynasty of the 
Aiyubids. The principal fiefs of the Shaddadids 
were Dabll and Gandja. The Shaddadids were 
allies of the Byzantines and of the Sal^juks. In 
465 (*072) Abu Suwar bought AnI for his 
young son Manuce. Prom this time onwards the 
dynasty was divided into two branches : that 
of Gandja and that of AnI. In 1124, AnI was 
taken by the Georgians but between 520 (1126) 
and 557 (1161) and again from 1165 to 1174, 
AnI was again held by the Shaddadids. The Shad- 
dadids were enlightened princes and left a number 
of remarkable buildings. Cf. the articles arran, 
dwIn,gani>ia, shaddad; the Armenian bibliography 
in Lynch, Armenia, i. 363 — 367 ; cf. also Barthold 
in the appendix to his Russian translation of 
Muham. Dynasties, by Lane-Poole, St. Petersburg 

•^ 99 i P- 294; Barthold, Pers. nadpis' na 

meleti Manuce, Aniyskaya Seriya, N". 5 ; N. Marr, 
Esce o stove “■celebi" Zapiski, 1911, xx-j P- 120; 
E. D. Ross, On Three Muhammadan Dynasties, 
Asia Major, ii/ii., 1925, p. 215. 

_^ii 349 (960) a pretender appeared in Adhar- 
bai^an. He was called Ishak b. 'Isa and was 
supported by Fadl, chief of the KahtanI (?) Kurds, 
while his adversary the Musafirid ^astan b. 
Marzuban relied on HadhbanI support. Ishak was 
soon disposed of {Ta^arib, ii. 1 79). The Kurds 
and the Dailamis also played a considerable part 
in the quarrels between I^astan and his brother 
Nasir al-Dawla and between Ibrahim b. Marzuban 

The Encyclopaedia of Islam, II. 


and his cousin Isma'il b. Wahsudan {Tadjarib, 
ii. 219, 229; Kamil, viii. 420 — 423). 

About 348 (959) fbe second Kurd dynasty arose 
in al-Djibal (Lane— Poole, Moha 7 nm. Dynasties, 
57 ) founded by Hasanwaih (Hasanoya) b. 
Hasan (q.v. ; cf. also the Sharaf-natna, i. 20 — 23), 
chief of the BarzIkanI (Barzlnl) tribe who had 
assisted the Buyid Rukn al-Dawla on his ex- 
pedition to Khorasan. Rukn al-Dawla showed great 
tolerance to the Kurds and when someone com- 
plained to him of their excesses he used to say : 
“Even the Kurds must live” ( ii. 281). Ibn 

al-Athir (viii. 519) praises the noble character of 
Hasanwaih, his prudent policy and the purity of 
his morals. When Hasanwaih died in 369 (979) 
in his capital Sarmadj (south of Blsutun), 'Adud 
al-Dawla overran his possessions (Hamadan, Dai- 
nawar, Nihawand) to bring it under his authority, 
but in the end he granted investiture to Badr b. 
Ha.sanwaih (369 — 405 =; 979 — 1014) [q. v.] who 
remained loyal to 'Adud al-Dawla and even fought 
against his own brothers who had taken the side 
of the rebel Fakhr al-Dawla. The Caliph gave 
Badr the title of Nasir al-Dln wa 'l-Dawla. The 
historians give an extremely favourable verdict on 
Badr ; he had his tribe educated, distributed 
taxation fairly and protected the peasants {_Ta^arib, 
[Aba Shudja'], p. 287 — 299, 327; [Ibn Muhassin], 
p. 429, 449 — 454; 'Utbl, Kitab-i Yamim, transl. 
Reynolds, p. 424). Badr’s successor Zahir (Tahir?) 
only reigned a year and in 406 (lot 5) was driven 
but by the Buyid Shams al-Dawla. Hasanwaih’s 
uncle Wandad, chief of the 'Aishiya section, died 
in 349 (960), his brother Abu ’ 1 -Ghana’im in 350 
(961) and a little later his son Abu Salim Daisam, 
the last of this collateral branch was dispossessed 
of his castles (Kasan or KasnSn [Kaslan ? near 
Baba Yadlgar on the Zohab], Ghanim-abSd, etc.). 

'Adud al-Dawla had to deal with the Kurds on 
several occasions, but he was much more severe 
with them than his father Rukn al-Dawla. In 368 
(978), the Kurd Ibn Badoya with the help of the 
Hamdanid Abu Taghlib became an independent 
ruler at Ardamusht (= Kawashi near Djabal-Djudl, 
Yakut, i. 199) but soon allowed himself to be 
seduced by the promises of 'Adud al-Dawla ( 7 a- 
djarib, ii. 392). In 369 (979) the latter sent an 
expedition against the Kurds of Shahrizur whom 
he wished to separate from the Banii Shaiban 
Beduins who had business and matrimonial ties 
with them. The town of Shahrizur was occupied 
and the Arabs went back to the desert [Tadjarib, 
ii. 398; Kamil, viii. 516). 

Another expedition was sent in 370(980) against 
the Hakkari Kurds who were besieged and sur- 
rendered, relying on a promise that their lives 
would be spared. But the leader of the expedition 
crucified them along the side of the road for five 
farsakhs between Ma'althaya and Mawsil {Kamil, 
viii. 52*)- 

Even in the lifetime of ‘Adud al-Dawla, the 
Humaidl chief, Abu ‘Abdallah Husain b. Dushandj 
(or Abu Shudja' Badh b. Dustak) known as Badh 
has attained considerable notoriety. At first a 
shepherd, he gradually rose to be lord of Ardjlsh, 
Amid and Maiyafarilcin. A rising in Nasibin 
brought him into conflict with Samsam al-Dawla. 
Badh defeated the latter’s forces at Ba-Djulaiya 
(on the Khabur al-Husainiya in the canton of 
Kawashi = .\rdamusht) seized Mawsil and was 
planning a march on Baghdad to end Buyid rule 

72 
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when he was defeated by Samsam al-Dawla. He 
fell back on Maiyafarikin and, by an arrangement 
with the captain of the army sent against him, 
secured possession of Uiyarbakr and the western 
part of Tur 'Abidin (374 = 984). Badh did not 
relinquish his designs on Mawsil and in 379 (990) 
having collected a large number of Bashnawl Kurds, 
encamped under the walls of this town and en- 
gaged in negotiations with its inhabitants. But 
the Hamdanid princes w'ho had just regained pos- 
session of their hereditary fief, secured the help 
of the Banu ‘Ukail Arabs and attacked the in- 
vader. An accident put Badh hors de combat and 
he was slain. His body was crucified, but the 
people of Mawsil obtained his burial with the 
usual rites because he had fought against the un- 
believers [Kamil^ ix. 25, 27, 38, 49; Ta^drib 
[Abu Shudja'], p. 83 — 84, 176 — 178; Abu 'l-Faradj, 
Mukhtasar al-Duival, ed. Pococke, 321 — 323). 

In 380 — 390, Samsam al-Dawla made an at- 
tempt to improve his position and with this object, 
made an alliance with Fulad b. Mundhir, who 
was supported by the Kurd cavalry mobilised at 
Slilraz. After the failure of the enterprise he 
sought refuge with the Kurds but the latter be- 
trayed him and he took refuge with FaJAr al- 
Dawla, who was notorious for his hatred of the 
Kurds [Ta^arib [Abu Shudja'j, p. 184; on Ibn 
FSlad see 'Utbl, loc. cit., p. 424 — 425). 

The Kurd dynasty of the Marwanids (Lane- 
Poole, N®. 47) is closely connected with Badh. 
After the defeat at Mawsil, Abu 'All b. MarwSn 
b. Dustak, the son of Badh’s sister and his ally, 
withdrew to Hisn-Kaifa [q. v.] where Badh's Dai- 
laml wife lived. He married her and took one of 
the strongholds that had belonged to Badh. He 
twice took prisoner Abu 'Abdallah al-HamdanI 
who had defeated Badh, but treated him gener- 
ously. Ibn Marwan established himself in Diyar- 
bakr and by his conciliatory attitude won the 
sympathy of the inhabitants. The Marwanids reigned 
from 380 (990) to 489 (1096). Their power ex- 
tended not only over Uiyarbakr (Amid, .Arzan, 
Maiyafaiiljln, Hrsn-Kaifa) but also to Khilat, Me- 
lazgerd, Ardjlsh and the canton to the northeast 
of Lake Van. On the west they held Urfa for a 
time. Abu 'All Hasan in 381 (991) invaded Syria 
and took it from the Byzantine Emperor Basil H. 
He was killed in 387 (997) by the people of 
Diyarbakr who had rebelled. His brother Abu 
Mansur Mumahhid al-Dawla who after the death 
of Badh had seized Maiyafarikin reigned there 
till 402 (toil) (Abu ’1-Fida’', Annates Moslemici, 
ed. Reiske, ii. 569). His brother Abu Nasr Ahmad 
(Ibn Khallikan, i. 157 — 158) succeeded him and 
reigned from 402 to 453. In 416 (1025), he seized 
Uifa but the Byzantines re-established their power 
in 422 (1031) (Abu ’l-Faradj, p. 342). He earned 
the reputation of being a just and enlightened 
ruler, and able, though given to pleasure. In 
442 (1050) Abu Nasr had to pay homage to the 
Saldjuk Tughril. His son and successor Abu 
’1-Kasim Nasr, called Nizam al-Dawla (453 — 472), 
shared the power with his brother Sa'id (d. in 
457)- added to his possessions Harran, Su- 
waida etc. His successor was Mansur b. Sa'id, 
who nominally reigned from 472 to 489 but by 
478 (1085) the Saldjuk general Fakhr al-Dawla 
b. Djahir had taken almost the whole of his lands, 
which were placed under the authority of the 
Atabeg of Mawsil (Abu ’l-Fida", iii. 77 — 79, 87, I 


I 121, 125, 249). On the Marwaiiid.s cf. the special 
study by .\med1u7,, J.R.A.S , 1903, p. 123 — 154. 

On the eve of the Tuikish invasion we find 
frequent refeience to exploits and expeditions of 
the Kurds. In the reign of al-Kadir (3S1 — 422) 
the historians record the exploit of the Kurd 
Ahmad b. al-Dahhak who killed the Emperor 
Basil Il’s general and thus stopped the Byzantine 
advance {Tadjarib, [Abu Shudja'], p. 247). Between 
366 and 38s the Kurds took part in the struggle 
between the Buyids and the Ziyarids for the pos- 
session of Djurdjan (‘Utbi, p. 298 — 3°2 ; Ibn 
Isfandiyar, G. M. S., p, 226 — 228). A few years 
later we find Mahmud of Ghazna using Kurds against 
the Karakhanids ('Utbi, p. 336). 

The Kurds took part in the civil wars of the 
Buyids, in the struggle of the Banu 'Ukail for 
the possession of Mawsil, etc. In 41 1 (1020) they 
fought against the Turkish troops who mutinied 
in Hamadan. In 415 — 420 we find them fighting 
in Fars and Khuzistan against the last Btiyid, 
AbQ KSlidjar (A'dmit, ix. too, 134, 226, 232, 
239, 247, 249,254,265; [Ibn Muhassin], 

p. 348, 376, 381). Thus the Kurdish element was 
exhausting itself in continual fighting when the 
Turkish hordes arrived who were destined to 
modify radically the ethnical aspect of the Near 
East. 

The Turkish Conquest. When in 420 
(1029), the Qhuzz precursors of the Saldjuks 
reached Raiy, Tajli Farrash, the Turkish general 
of the Ghaznawids went to meet them with 3,000 
horsemen including a number of Kurds. The leader 
of the Kurds being captured by the Ghuzz sent 
a message to his men to cease fighting. This 
caused a tumult and Tash was killed {Kamil, lx. 
268). In the same year the Ghuzz reached Maragh® 
and executed many HadhbanI Kurds. The Kuids 
made an alliance with the ruler of Adharbaisiian 
(Wahsudan II) and the Ghuzz had to retreat. 
Another body of Ghuzz after a raid into Armenia 
returned to Urmia and the lands of Abu ’1-Haidj5 
HadhbanI; the Kurds attacked the Ghuzz but suf- 
fered a defeat. In 432 (1041) the Musafirid 
Wahsudan II b. Mamlan massacred a large number 
of Ghuzz at Tabriz; the Ghuzz of Urmia went 

info Hakkari, a dependency of Mawsil, and ravaged 

the country, but while they were involved in the 
mountains the Kurds attacked them, killed 1,500 
men and took many prisoners and much booty 
{Kamil, 270 — 272). 

On the approach of Tughrilbeg’s troops, the 
Ghuzz took fright and pushed onwards. Kurdish 
guides led them through al-Zawzan to Djazira. 
One section of the Ghuzz under Mansur b. Ghuzoghli 
remained to the east of Djazira while the other 
under Buka marched on Diyarbakr and going on 
pillaged the districts of Kardu, Bazabda, Husainiya 
(Yakut, ii. 270; a town between Maw.sil and 
Djazira) and Fe^abur. The Marwanid Sulaiman 
b. Nasr al-Dawla, ruler of Djazira, persuaded the 
Ghuzz to wait till the spring before traversing 
his lands to join the other Ghuzz who had 
settled in Syria. Then by a ruse he seized Mansur 
and with the help of the Bashnawl Kurds of 
Finik, pursued the Ghuzz. But the latter did not 
cease their depredations; they ravaged the district 
of DiySrbakr and seized Mawsil {Kamil, ix- 
272—273). 

Meanwhile the dynasty of the Hasanwaihias 
had perished and the power in Qjibal had passed 
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to a new family the Banu ^Annaz (cf. Sachau, 
Ein Verzcichtiis Muham. Dy/iat/ien, p. 19; SJiaraf- 
nania, i. 22: 'Aiyar) which is often called Abu 
’1-Shawk. Previously in 340 (95 1 ), during a Turkish 
rising in Hamadan, the Buyid Mu'izz al-Dawla 
had had recourse to the services of Ibn Abi 
’1-Shavvk. chief of Hulwan (^Tadyarib^ ii. 2). The 
real founder of the dynasty seems to have been 
Abu ’1-Fath Muhammad b. 'Annaz ix. 

158) who luled 380 — 401. His son Abu ’1-Shawk 
slew the last of the Ilasanwaihids, Zahir (Tahir) 
in 406. The possessions of the Banu ‘Annaz included 
Shahrizur, Kirmanshah (occupied in 431; Kamil, 
ix. 300, 316), Bilawar, Samghan, DakQka, IHiuf- 
tidhakan. In 437, Tughnl sent his brother Ibrahim 
Yanal to pacify Djibal. Ibrahim drove the Buyid 
Garshasp out of Hamadan and he sought refuge 
with the Djuzkan Kurds. At Kirmanshah there 
was a garrison of Abu ’1-Shawk composed of 
Dailamis and Shadjandjan Kurds. Kirmanshah was 
occupied and Abu Shawk died in 438 (1046) at 
Sirwan. Ibrahim took Samiian (Shamiran r Saimara?) 
and subjugated the Djuzkan. Sa'adi, son of Abu 
’1-Shawk submitted to the Saldjuks. The dynasty 
lasted till 520 (1116) (Miinedjdjim-bashi, quoted 
by Sachau, loc. cit.). 

The defeat of the Emperor Romanus I\’ at Me- 
lazgerd (463 = 1071) delivered all Armenia into the 
hands of Alp Arslan. Under the Great Saldjuks 
there arose in Ears the turbulent dynasty of the 
Shabankara [q.v.], but it is very doubtful if this 
dynasty, the foitunes of which can be traced from 
421 to 756, was strictly Kurdish (cf. above). On 
the other hand the small Kurd dynasties were 
ruthlessly wiped out in favour of Turks. In 493 
(1100) the last Marwanid disappeared in the region 
of Khilat where the Turk Sulrman Kutbi founded 
the dynasty of the Shah Arman which lasted a 
century until the coming of the Aiyubids. Under the 
date 495 (not) Ibn al-Athir (x. 238) mentions 
the killing of two thousand Kurds of Surkhab b. 
Badr, a scion of the Banu "Annaz by the Turko- 
mans of Salghur Karabuli. Other Turkomans later 
took all the lands of Surkhab except Shahrizur, 
Dakuka and Khuftidhakan. In spite of these crushing 
blows the Kurds are often mentioned in the xith 
and xiith centuries. In his struggle with Kawurd 
of Kirman, Malik Shah employed Kurdish and 
Arab forces, whom he later rewarded with fiefs at 
Kirman {^Kamil, x. 53) where there w'ere already 
colonies of Kurds (cf. Mas'udi, Tanblh, p. 88; 
Ibn Khallikan, i. 516). Raids of Kurds took place 
at Dudjail, Mardin etc. in 496, 498, 503. In 
Muhammad b. Malik Shah’s campaign against 
Syria 504 (llio) there took part the lord of 
Maragha, Ahmadtl b. Wahsudhan, a Kurd of the 
tribe of Rawadt (cf. Kdmil^ x. 391) and the “Shah 
of Armenia” Sukman. The campaign was a fiasco 
and the Kurds left to lay siege to the Turk Suk- 
man {Recueii des Hist, des Croisades, Docuni. 
Orientaux, iii. 542, 599). 

During this period we often find the Kurds 
mentioned in Syria, where they came into contact 
with the Franks (cf. Derenbourg, Ousama b. 
Munkidli^. Under Sandjar the province of Kur- 
distan was formed of the western part of Dj ibal. 
SulaimSn, the nephew of Sandjar, became its 
ruler with Bahar (N. E. of Hamadan) as its 
capital. The province was in a flourishing state. 
In the reign of Sandjar also the Kurds took part 
tn the troubles of 513. In 516 a punitive expedition 


passed through the Hakkan, Zozan and Bashnawi 
districts {Kamil, x. 374, 377, 426), but shortly 
afterwards the Kurds seized the stronghold of the 
Christian patriarch at Tur "Abidin (Assemani, 

Or., ii. 221). 

The Atabaks of Mawsil. The Atabaks, 
the immediate neighbours of Central Kurdistan, 
played an important part there. Tmad al-Dln al- 
Zangl several times invaded Kurd territory. In 
528 (1134), he took Tanza (on the left bank of 
the Bokhtan) and to punish the Humaidi who 
had supported the Caliph Mustar^id when he 
was besieging Mawsil, seized their fortresses, al- 
"Akr, Shush etc. (Shams al-Dln in Rectieil, iii. 
666 — 667 ; Ibn al-Athir, al-Atdbakiya, ibid , ii. 87). 
Abu ’1-Hai^a, lord of Arbll, Ashib etc. submitted 
to Zangi (he must have been a Hakkarl?; at this 
period this tribe lived south of the territory which 
now bears its name; cf. Hoffmann, Auszuge, p. 
203). After the death of Abi ’1-Haidja, Zangi 
intervened in the quarrels among his successors, 
seized Ashib and dismantled its defences ; the 
fort of Djalab received the name of "Amadiya 
(="Imadiya, in honour of ‘Imad al-Dln). In 534 
(1139) Zangi took Shahrizur from Kifdjak b. Arslan 
Tasjh the Turkoman. In 537 (1142) he sent a 
new expedition against the Hakkarl and took the 
fortress of al-Sha‘banI (= Ashib?) which he rebuilt. 
In 538 Irun and Khizan were taken (Shams al- 
Dln in Recueil, iii. 685). ‘All, lord of al-RSbiya 
(cf. Sharaf-ndma, i. 284, Rabiya-bulak ?), Farah 
and Alka (Elk?) joined Zangi of his own accord. 
The last expedition of Zangi was against the 
Bashnawi of Fanak (Finik) but the siege of this 
town was raised on the death of the Atabak 
541(1146) (Ibn al-Athir, al-Atdbakiya in Recueil, 
ii. 86, 1 14, 129, 188). Karadja Tadjna Mukta^ (?) 
of Hakkari, who was sent in 547 by the Atabak 
of Mawsil against the Atabak of Adharbaidjan, 
seems to have been a Turk foreign to the tribe. 

Later after the death of Salah al-Din (589) the 
Zangids consolidated their position in Central 
Kurdistan. In 607 (1211) 'Imad al-Din, a younger 
son of Arslan Shah Zangi, received as a fief the 
strongholds of Humaidi ('Akr and Shush). In 615 
(1218) the same prince seized 'Amadiya and “the 
remainder of the fortresses of the Hakkari and 
Zawzan” which were ceded to him by Muzaffar 
al-Din Kokbiiri of Arbil (Abu ’1-Faradj, p. 433, 
438). It must have been these events that caused 
the Hakkarl to be driven back towards the lands 
at the sources of the Great Zab. 

The Urtukids, Atabaks of Diyarbakr several 
times came into conflict with the Kurds (Abu 
’1-Fida’, lii. 583; Usama, i. 321). The 'Abbasid 
Caliphs, freeing themselves from the tutelage of 
their protectors negotiated with the Kurds (cf. the 
case of 'Isa Humaidi in 528 and Kamil, xi. 7, 
188) and sought to weaken the Turks. In 581 
(1185) under the Caliph al-Nasir, a minor incident 
resulted in a war between the Kurds and the 
Turkomans {Kamil, iii. 342) which extended over 
a vast area (Syria, Diyarbakr, Djazira, Mawsil, 
Shahrizur, Khilat and Adharbaidjan). Tw'o years 
later the rivals stopped fighting in order to join 
against the Christians of Armenia, Assyria, Meso- 
potamia, Syria and Cappadocia, but new feuds 
soon broke out between the Kurds and Turko- 
mans. After many fierce battles the Kurds fought 
their way back into Cilicia. The Turks practically 
exterminated the Kurds of Cilicia and Syria. As 
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the Kinds on leaving their old homes had en- 
trusted their goods to their Christian neighbouis 
and as the Christians concealed some Kurds, the 
Turks finally fell upon the Christians at Thel- 
muzen (?) and Arabthil (=Arahgirr) (Michael the 
Syrian, in Recueil, Doc. Armen., p. 395). 

The Aiyubids. The Kurdish origins of this 
remarkable dynasty are well established (Sharaf- 
nama, i. 55 — 82). The Armenian historian Hayton 
(Hethum) says on this point: “Postea vero Sar- 
raceni amiserunt dominium Egipti et Medi, qui 
Gordins vulgariter dicebantur, regni Egipti domi- 
nium occupaverunt”, Recttetl, Doc. Arm., ii. 225, 
343). The grandfather of Salah al-Din Sha^I b, 
Marwan was a RawadI Kurd (Rawadi, Rawanda, a 
clan of the Hadhbani) of Dwin [q. v.]. 

The important fact is that it was from DwIn 
that the Shaddadi dynasty had come, the memories 
of which must have been still alive in the time 
of Shadhi. Aiyub [q. v.] and Shirktih [q. v.], son 
of Shadhi, were born in the old home (the village 
of Adjdanakan). Salah al-Din [q. v.] was born at 
Takrit but Kurd traditions were certainly familiar 
to him through his father and uncle. The per- 
sistence of Iranian names in the Aiyubid family 
is significant. Nevertheless the scene of the main 
activities of the dynasty was Egypt and Syria. 
The families of the old Saldjuk Atabaks, even 
when they became vassals of the Aiyubids con- 
tinued to rule in Diyarhakr (Crtu^ids), Mawsil 
fZangids) and Arbil (the Begteglnids, at first 
deputies of the Zangids). By the treaty of 585 
(1187), with 'Izz al-Din Zangl, Salah al-Din 
annexed only Aleppo and Shahrizur (Ibn al-Athir, 
al-Aiabakiya, Recueil, ii. 334; Kamil, xi. 340; 
Baha^ al-DIn, Recueil, iii. 85). In 585, Salah al- 
Din gave ghahrizur to his Mamluk Keshtoghdf (?) 
a relative of Va'^Qb b. Kifdjak. The only in- 
dependent way by which the Aiyubids pene- 
trated into Kurdistan was that of Khilat. This 
district was at first conquered by Taki al-Din in 
587 (1191) {Kamil, xii. 40) but it was only 
after the death of Salah al-Din that his nephew 
Awhad Aiyub installed himself there in 604 (1207). 
Later iChilat passed to his brother Asiraf, who 
assumed the title “Shah Arman”, and finally to 
the third brother Muzaffar who ruled there till 
642 (1244). The peace of this fief was several 
times broken by invasions of Georgians, of the 
Khwarizmshah and of the Mongols. The Georgian 
troops who were operating round Khilat at this 
time were commanded by the Armenian princes 
Zakare and Iwane whose genealogies make them 
descendants of the Khel BaHrakan, i. e. of the 
Kurd tribe of Bapirakan; cf. Marr in Zap., 191 1, 
XX., p. 120. 

The Aiyubid forces were composed mainly of 
Turks but the Kurdish element was by no means 
negligible. In 583 (1187), Salah al-Din addressed 
an appeal for a holy war to the Kurds on the 
upper Tigris. The Djazira forces were disbanded 
in 584 (1188) but the Diyarbakr detachments and 
particular tribes are often mentioned. These Kurds 
were sometimes on bad terms with the Turkomans 
(Baha^ al-Din, Recueil, iii. 86, 313, 381). 

Kurds were numerous in the civil and military 
service of the Aiyubids but very often they acted 
gainst the dynasty’s interests. When Shirkuh 
died, there were Kurds who opposed the appoint- 
ment of Salah al-Din as his successor (Ibn Khal- 
likan, iv. 494). 


An import.-int pait was played by the family 
of .-\bu '1-llaidj.a (lladjibani) hereditary chief of 
Arbil (-). He directed the defence of ’.'kkk.a against 
the Crusaders and was appointed isfahsalar of 
the army and governor of Jerusalem, In Iig6 he 
was transferred to Baghdad : he conducted an ex- 
pedition against Hamadan and died at Dakuka. 
ilis nephew Kutb al-Din built the Kutbfya madrasa 
in Caiio. Another Kurd, of the tribe of Hakkari, 
Saif al-Din b. Ahmad al-Mashtub, succeeded Abu 
’ 1 -Haidja at ‘Akka. His descendants had exciting 
careers; his son Ahmad ended his days in the prison 
of Harran; his grandson, the Kadi ‘Imad al-Din 
plotted against al-Kamil and had to go into exile. 

Kh warizm Shah Djalal al-Din. In 614 
(1217) the Kurds of Zagros inflicted a defeat on 
the troops of the Khwgrizmsljah sent from Hamadan 
to Baghdad. Idjalal al-Din’s operation against Khilat 
(623 — 626) disorganised the life of the country 
and the Kurds were decimated by famine {Katnil, 
xii. 207, 3°8). Defeated and pursued by the 

Mongols, Djalal al-Dln took refuge among the 
Kurds of Diyarbakr and in 628 (1321) was killed, 
probably by one of them (D juwaini, ed. Muhammad 
Kazwini, ii. 190; Kamil, xii. 325; d’Ohsson, 
Hiitoire des Mongols, iii. 62). In 634 (1237) again 
the remnants of the Khwarizm hordes traversed 
and plundered the region of Kharput (Abu ’ 1 -Faradj, 
0. c., p. 477). After the death of IJjalal al-Din, 
the Mongols laid waste the region of Diyarbakr and 
Khilat. Another horde had descended from Maragha 
on Arbil; this latter region was three times invaded. 
In 645 (1245), Shahrizur was laid waste and in 
650 (1252) Diyarbakr. 

The Mongol IlkhSns. The Kurds are rarely 
mentioned under the Ilkhans. As these rulers — 
at first pagans and later Muslims — were on good 
terms with the Christians and the latter had 
sufficient causes of complaint against their Muslim 
neighbours, the Kurds so recently involved in the 
wars of the Aiyubids had to remain confined to 
their mountains and to hope for success for the 
enemies of the Mongols. 

The province of “Kurdistan” formed in the 
time of the Saldjuks, the capital of which was 
Bahar (near Hamadan) was conquered by Malik 
b. Tudan, father of the celebrated Amir Coban. 
Leaving Hamadan in 655, Hulagu marehed on 
Baghdad. At Kirmanshah the Mongols began to 
murder and plunder (Rashid al-Din, ed. Quatremere, 
p. 225, 255, 267). Before the capture of Baghdad, 
Hulagu sent troops to take Arbil. The governor 
of this stronghold, Tadj al-Din Salaba (cf. Rashid 
al-Din, ed. Blochet p. 261), submitted to the 
Mongols but the Kurd garrison refused to follow 
his example. Arbil was taken with the help of 
the Atabak of Mawsil, Badr al-Din Lu^lu^ (d’Ohsson, 
iii. 256). The taking of Baghdad resulted in the 
depopulation of Shahrizur [q. v.] and its Kurd 
inhabitants, according to Shihab al-Din al-‘UmarI, 
left for Syria and Egypt (cf. d’Ohsson, op. cit., iii. 
309i 33O7 337)' An echo of these events is found 
in the appearance in Algeria of two Kurd tribes: 
Lawen and Babin (Ibn Khaldun, Hist, des Berberes, 
transl. de Slane, ii. 461 and iii. 413). 

Returning to Adharbaidjan, Hulagu set out 
for Syria in 657. In the HakkSrl country, the 
Mongols put all the Kurds they found to the 
sword (Rashid al-Din, ed. Quatremere, p. 328). 
Djazira, Diyarbakr, Mayafarikin (held by the Aiyubid 
Kamil) and Mardin were taken in succession. 
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After the death of the Atabak Badr al-l)in 
who had remained faithful to his son 

Salih went over to the side of Baibars, Sultan of 
Egypt and recei\c<l eonfiimation of his investiture 
from him. The Kurd^ anmnd Mawsii at once fell 
upon the Chiibtians. 'l‘he gariison of Mawsii con- 
sisting of Kurds, Turkomans and ^uls, courageously 
resisted the Mongols. 

In S}ria also the Kuids threw in their lot with 
the Mamiuks. In his letter to the I^an Berkai, 
Baibars boasts of the number of his troops, who 
were Turks, Kurds and Arabs (d’Uhsson, iii. 385). 
In the time of Abaka, the Armenian Hayton tells 
how after an invasion by Egyptian troops (before 
677/1278) the Kurds took 5,000 houses of Kurds 
(Gordins) living in Northern Syria {Recueil, Doc. 
Arnien.. ii. 179). But after the defeat of the Mongols 
in 680 (1281), a body of Muslim troops, made up 
of Turkomans and Kurds, laid waste Cilicia. The 
rare cases in which Kurds are found allied to 
Ae Mongols were generally in distant Ears. Under 
UTdjaitu there were Kurds in the troops that 
invaded Gllan in 706. A little later a Kurd, Musa, 
who had proclaimed himself the mahdi of the 
Shl'is was executed by Uldjaitu. In 712, Badr al- 
Dfn, the Kurd lord of Rahba resisted the Mongols. 

The Kuid provinces were governed by the 
Mongol Amirs. The fighting in Arbil never ceased. 
The “KayaJi”, Christian highlanders, forming part 
of the Mongol army and stationed in Arbil, 
brought a charge against their chief Zain al-Din 
Balu and came into conflict with the Kurds whom 
the Arab.s supported. Incidents began in 1297 but 
the situation came to a height in 1310. With 
great difficulty the Mongols drove the Christians 
out of the citadel. The Mongols had summoned 
the Kurds to help them in the siege but their 
amirs who were fiiendly with the Christians, 
wanted to use the Kuids to prevent the massacre 
of the Christians by the Arabs. The massacre took 
place but the Kurds had no share in it {Hisioirt 
de Mar yabalaha III, transl. Chabot, Paris 1895, 
p. 152—177). 

The country lictween Maragha and Arbil was 
a kind of high road for the Mongol armies; at 
this time the country south of Lake Urmia was 
still fof the most part occupied by Turks and 
Mongols (cf. sawdj-bulak). 

The capital of the province of “Kurdistan” 
under Uldjaitu was moved from Babar to Sultanabad 
(of Camcamal). The extent to which the province 
had suffered may be judged from the statement 
of the Nuzhat al-Kulnb (p. 107) according to 
which its revenues were reduced to one tenth of 
what they were under the Saldjuks. 

When the Ilkhans had disappeared, two families 
of Mongol chiefs of the tribes of Sulduz [q. v.] 
and Djala^ir [q. v.] became rivals for power. By 
virtue of the division of the fiefs between “the 
two Hasans” (in 738/1338), (Persian) Kurdistan 
and Khuzistan returned to the children of the amir 
Akrandj or Akrash (?). In 784 — 785 the Djala^ir 
Bayazid carved a fief for himself out of Persian 
Kurdistan and ‘Irak ‘A^jami (Lane-Poole, op. cit., 
N®. 86 and d’Ohsson, iv. 747). 

Table of the Kurd tribes in the time 
of the Mamluk Sultans. The Mongol con- 
quest had completely eclipsed the political part 
played by the Kurd tribes but in Egypt where 
the Mamluk Sultans were cherishing secret plans 
against the Ilkhans, much interest was taken in | 


the fate of this Muslim element. The Masdlik al- 
AbsUr of Shihab al-Din al-‘Umari (d. 749 = 1348) 
shows how exactly the chancelleries of the Mamluk 
Sultans were informed about Kurd affairs. According 
to al-‘CmarI there were Kurds near al-‘Irak and 
al-Diyar al-‘Arab and in Syria and Yemen. The 
mountain country (al-Djibal) inhabited by the 
Kurds began near Hamadan and ended in Cilicia 
(bi/ad al-Takfiiry, to the west of the Tigris the 
Kurds of al-DjazIra and Mardiu were at the mercy 
of all their neighbours. At Mardin however a cer- 
tain Ibrahim al-‘,\rs Balu (r) had shortly before 
proclaimed himself independent and had attained 
considerable power. The author then gives a list 
of twenty tribes living between Hamadan and the 
part of al-Djazira that lies between Mawsii and 
Kawar (cf. Kewar in the Sharaf-nama). 

1. The Gurani, who were warriors and agri- 
culturists {djund ■wa-raHya'). 

2. The Gilali (cf. the mountain called Galala 
among the Sohran; Sharaf-nama, i. 286 and Rich, 
Nairatwe, i. 123 : Ghellali). A portion of this 
tribe migrated to Syria. Their prince Sharaf al- 
Din was governor of Arbil under the Mongols 
but was killed by a Mongol. 

3. The Zangall (e= Zangana ?). 

4. The Kusa and the Mabir(’?) of Shah- 
riziir [q. v.] migrated to Syria and Egypt. 

5. The Sabiili (Sutuni?), lived in Shahrizur and 
Ushnn. Near them lived the Kartawi (? cf. Hoff- 
mann, Auszuge, p. 207). 

6. The Hasnani (Khushnawl?), several thousand 
in number divided into three branches, one of 
which living at Karkar alongside of the Kartawi (?) 
levied tolls on the pass Darband-i Karaboli (the 
defile of the Little Zab; cf. Hoffmann, op. cit., 
p. *63). 

7. Near Karhin (= Kirkuk?) and Dakulj lived 
a tribe of 700 men. 

8. A tribe living “between two mountains” 
{bain al-djabalain') on the territory of Arbil in 
-winter sought the good graces of the Mongols 
and in summer assisted the invasions of Egyptian 
troops. 

9. The Mazandjan[?] to the number of 500 lived 
near Arbil and Mazandjan, Nerwa and Bekhma 
(these two latter cantons are situated on the 
Great Zab east of 'Akr). The chiefs of Mazandjan 
also ruled the related tribe of the Humaidi (of 
which there were 1,000 men). The chief of the 
Mazandjan called Kak had received the title 
Mubariz al-Din from the ‘Abbasids. The Mongols 
divided his lands into two and Kak remained 
nd^ib of Arbil. He was dispossessed for a time 
under Arghun but according to the Subk al-A''shd‘, 
his sons and his grandsons retained their fief 
(‘Alfr and Shush). 

10. Near Tell-Haftun was the land of the nu- 
merous Sohri tribe (Sohran). 

11. Their neighbours were the Zarzari (“children 
of gold”). They also possessed Malazgird (= Ra- 
bar-i Barazgird) and Rustalf (the southern part 
of Shamdinan 1 . 

12. The Djulamerg, of Omaiyad origin, 
numbered 3,000 men. 

13. The Kurds of the district of Markawan 
(read Margawar) were allies of their Djula- 
mergi and Zarzari neighbours. 

14. Near Djulamerg w-as the canton of Gawar. 

15. Near Djulamerg beside ‘Akr and Amadiya 
was the canton of Zibari inhabited by 500 men. 
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16. The Hakkarl lived at 'Amadiya and 
numbered 4,000 men. 

17. Near the Hakkari beside Mardj were 
the Djabal al-'Ainrani and the cave of Kahf Da- 
wud where lived the Besltki(??). 

18. Near Djulamerg towards Mawsil lived the 
BokhtT, rivals of the Humaidi. 

19. The Dasini had been very numerous but 
their chief Badr al-Din came down to more ac- 
cessible country and there were no more than 
1,000 Dasini in the province of Mawsil. 500 Dasini 
lived at ^Akr. 

20. The D u m b u 1 1 (?) inhabited the high 
mountains. 

To this information given by the Masalik the 
Subh al-A^shfl basing on al-Tathklf composed by 
Taki al-Dln about 748 (1347) adds a list of 25 
Kurd chiefs with whom the chancelleries of Cairo 
were in correspondence. 

Timur and the Turkoman dynasties. After 
the Mongols, the rival Turkoman dynasties ex- 
tended their power over Kurdistan. This period, 
of which little is yet accurately known, was of 
considerable importance for the Kurds. The Kara- 
Koyunlu dynasties penetrated into the heart of 
Kurdistan, involved the Kurd tribes in political 
and religious quarrels (cf. the extreme Shl'^a of 
the Kara-Koyunlu) and provoked considerable 
movements of the population: it was at this period 
that the MukrI Kurds seized the country south 
of the Lake of Urmia (cf. sSwdj-bulak). In con- 
trast to this, the conquest by Timur which tem- 
porarily swept aside the Kara-Koyunlu had only 
a transitory character. 

Many incidents in the history of Hisn Kaifa 
and Pjazira between 796 — 897 (1393 — 1491) are 
recorded in the Syriac Chronicle (written at Hai- 
tham) publ. by Behnsch, Rirum seculo XV in 
Mesopotamia gestariim liber, Breslau 1838. 

Timur had to deal with the Kurds in his cam- 
paigns of 796 and 803. After overrunning Baghdad 
and Diyarbakr Timur attacked Djazlra which was 
destroyed. The dependencies of ^azira were like- 
wise conquered. Timur next crossed the mountains 
separating Diyarbakr from Mush and gave a 
favourable reception to Sharaf al-Din of Bidlis 
“renowned for his kindness and justness through- 
out all Kurdistan”. In 803 Timilr returned from 
Baghdad to A^arbaidjan and on the way was 
attacked by the Kurds. 

After the death of Timur, Kara-Vusuf Kara- 
Koyunlu returned to Kurdistan and sought refuge 
at first with Shams al-Din of Bidlis. He gave him 
his daughter and with his assistance re-established 
his power. In 820 Kara Yusuf by a nishlin con- 
firmed the princes of Bidlis in their possessions. 
When in 824 (1421), Shahrukh. son of Timur 
arrived in Armenia, homage was done to him by 
Shams al-Din of Bidlis, Malik Muhammad Hakkari, 
Malik Khalil of Hisn Kaifa, the amirs of Khizan 
etc. The Kurds of Khoi also remained loyal to 
Shahrukh’s governor (Matla^ al-Sa^Jain, N. E., 
xiv., p. 153). 

The Ali-Koyunlu (the Bayandur dynasty) whose 
principal centre was in Diyarbakr, conducted a 
systematic policy of exterminating the great Kurd 
families {Sharaf -nama, i. 164: istisal-i khanama- 
daha-yi Kurdistan) and in general persecuted tribes 
who had compromised themselves by their attach- 
ment to the Kara-Koyunlu like the great tribe of 
Camishgezek. Uzun Hasan’s generals Sufi Khalil 


and '.Yrab-Shah conquered Hakkari, which was 
later taken for a brief period by the Dumbuli 
tribe fiom Bohtan. In 875 (1470) (cf. Behnsch, 
op. cil., p. 14) Pjazira passed entirely into the 
power of the Ak-Koyunlu who appointed their 
own governoi Calabi Beg, whose ineiils are re- 
cognised even by the Sliaraf-riania, i. 123. The 
Ak-Koyunlu general Sulaiinan b. Bizan drove out 
of Bidlis the Ibrahim Khan who was later put to 
death by Va%ub b. Uzun Hasan. 

The .Safawi Shahs and the Ottoman 
Sultans. Shah Isma'il had invaded Armenia at 
the beginning of his war with the Ak-Koyunlu. 
After the battle of Sharur 907 (1502) he won all 
the country between Baghdad and Mar'ash. Isma'il 
I’s policy with regard to the Kurds did not differ 
from that of the Ak-Koyunlu. Like the latter the 
Shah relied on the Turkoman tribes but being 
a zealous extreme Shl'l (cf. khata'i) he was still 
more predisposed against the Sunni Kurds. When 
eleven Kurd chiefs presented themselves at Khoi 
to pay homage, Isma'il imprisoned most of them 
and appointed in their stead governors chosen 
from the Kfz!l-bash tribes. 

Henceforth, for about three centuries Kurdistan 
became the arena for the struggle between the 
Ottoman Sultans and the Shahs of Persia. The 
defeat at Caldiran (1514) was a terrible blow to 
the prestige of the new Persian dynasty. In spite 
of the temporary successes of the successors of 
Shah Isma'il, their conquests never attained the 
importance of his early victories and Persian ter- 
ritory west of the Zagros melted away. Isma'il’s 
attempt to thrust Persian governors upon the 
Kurds was a marked contrast to the Ottoman 
policy instituted by the able Hakim Idris, him- 
self a Kurd, which aimed at giving Kurdistan a 
feudal organisation securing the predominance of 
the Kurd nobility. 

The battle of Caldiran deeply affected Kurdistan. 
Malik Khalil (Sharaf-nama, i. 155) the dispossessed 
prince of Hi.sn Kaifa had regained possession of 
Si'ird and was trying to regain his hereditary 
fief. Muhammad Beg of Sasun was fighting against 
the Persians. Ahmad Beg of Maiyafarikin, Kasim 
Beg of Agil, lijamshid Beg of Palu, had declared 
in favour of the Ottomans. The governor of Djazira 
had succeeded in repulsing the Persians of Mawsil. 
Sa'id Beg Sohran had taken Arbil and Kirkuk. 
Some twenty other chiefs were waveiing in their 
loyalty to the Persians. A personal visit by Idris 
to all these chiefs won 25 of them over to 
the Sultan. 

When Selim had left Tabriz, Isma'il sent re- 
inforcements to Diyarbakr and Hisn Kaifa. Idris 
summoned to his flag the Kurd levies and defeated 
Kurd Beg, a former Persian Governor of Kurdistan. 
The Kurds of Diyarbakr resisted the Persian at- 
tack until help arrived from BlyikI! Muhammad 
Pasha. Bfylkit and Idris met at Hisn-Kaifa and 
defeated the Persians. Then reinforced by 5>°oo 
Kurds (from 'Amadiya?) the Turks relieved Diyar- 
bakr and took Mardin, except the citadel which 
remained in Persian hands. The Persian commander 
then executed a successful diversion from Baghdad 
and Kirkuk and the people of Mardin drove out 
the Kurds and invited the Persians to re-occupy 
the town. The two armies met on the Nasibln- 
Urfa road. The Persians were defeated and Btylkll 
forced Sulaiman Khan who was still at Mardin 
to surrender. The occupation of Nasibln, Dara, 
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Maiyafarikin, Diyarbakr and Sindjar followed and 
Idris completed the administrative organisation of 
the sandjak. In the piovince of Diyarbakr eleven 
sandjaks were put undei Turkish ofticials, eight 
under Kurds (Al;/rn/ The walis confiimed 

the investitures of the new begs but the latter 
were always chosen from the same family. Five 
hereditary hiikuniat {kurd-hukuindi) retained their 
dynasties with the transmission of power direct 
from father to son (cf. Tischendorf, Das Lehn- 
Tuesen in d. rnosUm. Staaten^ Leipzig 1872, ch. ii. 
and iv., quoting ^Ain-i L-\ 1 t Mu^adhdhinzade w'ho 
wrote at the beginning of the xi^h [xviith] century). 
A similar system was later applied throughout 
Kurdistan from Malatiya to Bayazid and Shahrazur 
(cf. below the Skaraf-nama^ and the very in- 
teresting remarks of Ewliya Celebi [iv. 176 — 180 
and 271 — 316]: on the 37 sandjaks joined to i 
Wan by the law of Sulaiman I and the order 
of march of the local army). Only the province 
of Kirmanshah remained to the Persians. Idris 
was liberally rewarded and the firmans of in- 
vestiture were sent him with the spaces left blank 
for him to fill in the names of the recipients (von 
Hammer, G. O. D. i. 749). 

In 936 (1530) Shah Tahmasp recovered Bagh- 
dad from Dhu ’ 1 -Fakar, a Kurd of the tribe of 
Muslu (.Mosullu?). A long series of wars began 
again. Sultan Sulaiman led an army against Persia 
in, > 533 . 1534, IS 35 , > 548 , 1553 and 1554. In 
this last year the Baghdad troops conquered the 
Kurds of Belljas and Shahrizur while the Persians 
were occupied in Georgia (von Hammer, op. at., 

ii. 236). 

By the peace of 999 (1590) 'Abbas I had to 
cede to the Turks the western provinces in- 
cluding Adharbaidjan, Shahrizur and Luristan 
{ibid., ii. 559j but in 1010 (1061) fighting was 
resumed and by the peace of 1021 (1613) Persia 
regained possession of the lost provinces, except 
Shahrizur {ibid., ii. 745). Shah 'Abbas transported 
1 5,000 Kurds to the frontier of Khorasan to serve 
as a bulwark against the Turkomans. 

Towards the end of the reign of Shah 'Abbas, 
Turkish efforts were concentrated on Baghdad. 
During Hafiz Paslja’s first campaign (1623) his 
army included the Kurdistan troops. The Kurds 
fought bravely. The Persians having defeated the 
attackers, sent punitive columns to Mardin. After 
the death of Shah 'Abbas, the grand vizier Khus- 
raw Pasha advanced on Ba gh dad in 1039 (>629). 
Saiyid l^an of 'Amadiya, Mira Beg Sohran and 
the mixed Kurdo-Arab tribe of Badjilan took the 
side of Khusraw Pasha while .Mimad Khan Ardalan 
threatened the Turkish flank, j^usraw Pas]ja ad- 
vanced as far as Senna [q. v.] and Hamadan. On 
their w'ay back the Turks defeated at Camcamal 
and Dartang a Persian force. Baghdad still held 
out however and when Khusraw Pasha had retired 
Ahmad Khan Ardalan re-occupied Shahrazur (von 
Hammer, op. cit., iii. 17, 23, 49, 86, 93). Not 
till 1048 (1638) did Murad IV finally take Bagh- 
dad and in the next year the treaty was signed 
with Persia grosso modo which fixed the Turco- 
Persian frontier down to the xix>h century ( Ta- 
ri^-i d^aHvia, i. 686). Persia was now completely 
behind the Zagros chain. 

The great struggle between the Safawls and 
Ottomans made the Kurds conscious of their political 
importance. The Sharaf-nama has preserved for 
us an accurate picture of the feudal life of the 


Kurd tribes and principalities at the height of its 
development about 1005 (1596). 

Sharaf-riama. This book by the chief of Bidlis, 
Sharaf al-Din (cf. UIDI.ISI) finished in 1005 (1596) 
occupies an exceptional place among the sources 
for Kurdish history. The history of the Kurds in 
the strict sense (vol. i. in Veliaminof Zernof’s 
edition) is divided into four parts {sahtfa)\ the 
first of these deals with those Kurd dynasties 
which have actually enjoyed the privilege of royalty 
{saltanat)-, the second with those whose members 
have sometimes had coins struck and the khntba 
recited in their name; the third enumerates the 
families of hereditary governors {hukkani) and the 
fourth is devoted to a detailed history of the chiefs 
of Bidlis. Part i. gives five dynasties, the Mar- 
wanids [q. v.] of Diyarbakr and Djazira, the Hasan- 
waihids [q. v.] of Dainawar and Shahrizur ; the 
Fadluyids of the Great Lur; the princes of little 
Lur [cf. lur] and the Aiyubids [q. v.]. 

As the distinction between the second and third 
class of princes is rather subtle and the order in 
which Sharaf al-Din enumerates the dynasties is 
quite arbitrary it is better to arrange these dynasties 
according to the geographical position of the fiefs, 
taking Djazirat ibn 'Omar as the centre. This list 
will be followed by that of the Kurd tribes in 
Persia. The fiefs of the second class (including 
Bidlis) will be marked with an asterisk (*■). 

Sharaf al-Din distinguishes as far as possible 
between the tribes and the families of their chiefs 
and it is necessary always to bear in mind the 
bases of feudal organisation in Kurdistan. Chiefs of 
varied origins rule the Kurdish, Kurdicised and 
Christian tribes, with the help of warlike Kurd 
tribes (^ashlrat), which are sometimes settled, some- 
times nomad or rather semi-nomad. 

Group A. Between Djazira and Darslm. 

1. The chiefs of Djazira* claimed Omaiyad 
origin but gave as their ancestor KhSlid b. Walid. 
In such confused genealogies we have a combination 
of memories of the Kurd alliances of the Omaiyads 
with the local cult of the descendants of the famous 
general Khalid b. Walld [q. v.] whose tombs are 
shown near Si'ird (Hartmann, Bohtdn, p. 19, 124). 
These chiefs were at first Yazidls and only later 
became converted to be orthodox Sunnis. After 
the death of Sulaiman b. Khalid his three sons 
divided his possessions ; Djazira fell to Mir 'Abd 
al-'Aziz, Gurgil to Mir Hadjdjt Beg and Finik to 
Mir Abdal. These three branches each kept their 
own fiefs in later times. 

The Sharaf-nama refers to the possessions of 
this family as wildyet-i Botditl (i. 320) and enumerates 
in detail but without system the 14 nahiya forming 
this important fieft Gurgil, .\rwakh, Piruz, 
Badan and Tanze (Kalhuk) occupied by the 
iribe Karsi; Finik; Tur, Haitam (Hethum) 
and Shakh inhabited by Christians; Nish Atil; 
Aramshat the tribe of which (Braspi) is the 
chief among those ofBokht; Kewar or Kamiz(?); 
Dair-dih which belongs to Tanze. 

In spite of the careful study by M. Hartmann, 
Bohtan, Mittcil. d. Vorderasiat. Gesell, 1896, 2 
and 1897, I, p. 1—163, the localisation of some 
of these places is not quite certain. 

The fief of Djazirat Ibn 'Omar lay between the 
right bank of the Bohtan and the Tigris. It did 
not include the sources of the Bohtan. Towards 
the east, the neighbours of the Bokhti were the 
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Sindiyaa (cf. under ^Amadiya) settled on the 
Khabur. 

2. The ancestors of the rulers of Kh f z a n, 
Isbayerd (Sparhet, Ispert; in Evvliya felebi: 
Isba'ird) and Muks (Mukus) were three brothers 
who came from Balidjan (Khnis) in the time of 
the Sal^uks (Sharaf-nama, i. 217). The tribe of 
the principal fief was Namiran; this fief lay along 
the right bank tributaries of the Bohtan and stretched 
as far as Marwanan. 

3. Shir wan (on the right bank of the Bohtan 
below Khizan and north-east of Si'irdj. The ancestors 
of the “Shirawl” chiefs were in the services of 
the Aiyubids and came to Shirwan at the same 
time as the “Malikan” to Hisn-Kaifa. The Shirawl 
played even the role of viziers by the Malikan 
(^op. cit., i. 155). The capital of Shirwan was Kufra. 
The other dependencies were Awll, Shabistan (also 
called Garni = Kirnik ?) and IrSn. 

4. Bidlis, * The Ruzagl (Rozagi) tribe is said 
to have taken its name from the fact that 24 
clans, assembled one day (ruzi) in the village of 
Tab in the canton of Khoit (now the kada of 
Modki west of Bidlls), formed a confederation 
which later became divided into two sections: 
Bilbasi and Kawallsi. Sharaf al-Dln (i. 361) enu- 
merates the 24 (read 25) clans of the Ruzagl, of 
which five were old settlers and the others new- 
comers : Bilbasi (to clans) and Kawallsi (10 clans). 

The Ruzagl took Bidlls and Haz6 (Sasun) from 
the Georgian king Tavit (David the Couropalate, 
p. 984 — toot ?). Later they brought from Akhlat 
two brothers of Sasanian origin. One became 
chief at Bidlls and the other at SSsun. 18 chiefs 
of the line of Diya al-Dln had ruled at Bidlls 
before 1005 (1596). The only interruptions took 
place under the Saldjuks (534 — 576), under the 
Al:-Koyunlu (871 — 900), under Shah Isma'll 
(913 — 920?) and between 941 and 9S6. In this 
last year Sultan Sulaiman wanted to exchange the 
hereditary fief of Amir Shams al-Dln for that of 
Malatiya. Shams al-Dln had to leave Bidlls but 
fearing new intrigues went to the court of Shah 
Tahmasp, who treated him with generosity. .Shams 
al-Dln died in Persia in 965. His son .Sharaf al- 
Dln, bom in exile in 940, was carefully educated 
at the court (the Shah even had him taught 
painting). He ruled several Persian provinces in 
succession, and was appointed chief of all the 
Persian Kurds. After the accession to the throne 
of Isma'^il II, Sharaf al-Dln fell under suspicion 
and was sent to Nalrhcuwan. From there he suc- 
ceeded in reaching Wan and received from Murad I 
investiture for Bidlls, to which Mugh was added 
in 991. For the year 1065 (1655) Ewiiya Gelebi 
(iv. 81 — 121) gives us a detailed description of 
Bidlls. The last prince of Bidlls, Sharaf Beg was 
dispossessed by the Turks in 1849 (Lynch, Ar- 
menia, ii. 149). 

5. The rulers of .Sasun (Hazo) were called 'Izzin 
from their ancestor 'Izz al-Dln, brother of Diya 
al-Din of Bidlls. The 'ashlrats of Sasun were at 
first Shirawl, BabusI, SusanI and Tamukl. The 
Ruzakl (cf. BIDLls) arrived afterwards; later after 
the annexation of Arzan the clans of that district: 
Khalidi, Dair Mughanl, 'Azlzan, who had at first 
belonged to Hisn Kaifa, came to join those of 
Sasun. 

6. The SuwaidI chiefs claimed a Barmecide 
origin. Their ancestors were adopted by the Su- 
waidl tribe. The hereditary fief of the SuwaidI was 


Gantjj (this should be read for in Veliaminof- 

Zernof, i. 260). 

7. The P 5 z u k I tribe which Sharaf al-Din 
places among the tribes of Persia (i. 328) is said 
to have been of Suwaidi origin. .Vccording to the 
Sharaf-nama, i. 328, it had no definite religion 
and showed signs of heresy {_rafd wa-ilhad). The 
tribe was divided into two branches, l^alid-beglu 
and Sheker-beglu, and one was under the Amirs 
of Bidlls. Khalid received as fiefs Khnis, Malaz- 
gerd and the canton of UhkSn (?) of Mtish. They 
grew so proud that they thought of proclaiming 
their independence. After the battle of Caldfran 
the Suwaidi dispossessed the Pazuki from many 
of their fiefs {ibid., i. 257). In the time of Shah 
Tahmasp, Ktlfdj Beg appointed chief of the Pazuki 
received Zagam (near Tiflis). Later Pazuki were 
transferred to Alashkert where the tribe increased. 

8. The Mir das i chiefs {Mirdesl in the Seltm- 
tiamd) claimed to be descended from the 'Ab- 
basids. Their ancestor was a religious man who 
came from Hakkari to Agil and whose disciples the 
Miidasi became. The tribe themselves said they 
were of Arab origin, being Banii Kilab from 
around Aleppo who migrated about 420 as a 
result of troubles with the Fatimids (cf. Lane- 
Poole, The Muham. Dynasties, N®. 45: the Mir- 
dasids of Aleppo). The main one of the three 
branches, the Buldukani, lived at Agil; it main- 
tained good relations with the Ak-Koyunlu but 
under Shah Isma'il, Agil was occupied by the 
Persians. Of the two other branches of the MirdasI, 
one ruled at Palu, at Baghin (below Klghl) and 
at Kharput and the other first at Bardan^j and 
later at I^armuk (south of Arghana-ma'dan), 

9. The rulers of Camishgezek claimed to be 
of 'AbbSsid descent, but their names rather show 
a Turkish origin (Saldjuk). Their ^asln>'at was 
called Malkishi (Malik-Shahl ?). There were about 
1,000 hearths of Malkishi in the Persian service 
(in Persia?). The lands of the MalkisJji were so 
numerous that the name Kurdistan had become 
synonymous with Camisjigezek (Sharaf-nama, i. 
163). They kept them in the Mongol period, 
under Timur and Kara Yusuf but the Ak-Koyunlu 
did all they could to weaken the tribes faithful 
to the Kara-Koyunlu and sent the Turkish tribe 
to Kharbandalu against Camishgezek. Shaikh Hasan 
drove out the Kharbandalu and submitted to 
Shah Isma'il. The latter put a Persian governor in 
his place. Selim I restored the hereditary amir 
Pir Husain. 

Group B. Between Djazira and Kills. 

10. Hasan-keif* (cf. hisN-kaifa). The local 
chiefs {malikan') claimed to be of Aiyubid descent, 
which seems very probable. Their ancestor was 
alleged to have received the fief of Hisn-Kaifa 
from the ruler of Mardin. The first chief men- 
tioned by the Sharaf-nama, is Malik Sulaiman 
who died in 736 (1335). The Ak-Koyunlu seized 
Hisn-Kaifa but Malik Khalil who had taken refuge 
in Hama, later regained possession of his fief. At 
a later date the Ottomans dispossessed the sons 
of Malik Khalil. Among the dependencies of Hisn 
Kaifa, the Sharaf-nama mentions Si'ird, Bisheri, 
Tur (which sometimes figures among the posses- 
sions of Djazira, cf. ibid., p. 117, I27> *57) 
and Arzan. 

11. Sulaimani, rulers of Marwanid origin (Omai- 
yad), established themselves at first at Khukh in 
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the canton of Uhazali fbetween the Kulp and the 
Batman-su before they join) and gradually captured 
many strongholds and territory as far as the Tigris. 
They ruled a powerful confedeiation of tiibes, the 
majority of which were nomads and in summer 
moved to the Ala-Tagh (Niphates). The chief 
of these tribes was Banuki, but the more enter- 
prising was Basiyan, 1,000 families of which 
migrated to Bayazid under their chief Shahsawar. 
A number of these tribes professed Vazidi doc- 
trines. The Sulaimani lived on bad terms with 
their neighbouis of .Sasun. They were divided 
into two branches, that of Kulp and Batman and 
that of Maiyafarikin. 

12. Ziaki (the modern pronunciation attested 

by Addai Scher, y. 1 910, p. 1 19—139): 

according to Sharaf al-Din, Zraki, is a contraction 
of the Arabic .^zraki. The ancestor of the family 
who was an Arab holy man from Syria of 'Alid 
origin arrived in Mardin in the time of Ortok 
(d. 516 = 1122; Abu 'l-Faradj, Mukhtasar, p. 379). 
The family formed connections by marriage with 
the Ortokids and later with the Ak-Koyunlu. 
There were four branches of Zraki, the principal 
branches were those of Tardjil (west of the 
Batman-su) and 'Atak. The two other branches 
were that of Darzlni (an old Christian convent 
Dei-Zir?) and that of Kurdikan (between 
Diyarbakr and Maiyafarikin) the latter descendants 
of the marriage of a Zralji chief and a gipsy woman 
(dukhtar-i kdbul'i). 

13. Kills. The ruling dynasty believed it 
was related to those of Hakkarl and 'Amadiya. 
Their ancestor Mand (Mantasha) had rendered 
services to the Aiyubids who gave him the canton 
of Kusair (near Antioch). He united under his 
rule the Yazidis of Kusair and those living between 
Hama and Mar'ash as well as the Kurds of Djom 
and Kills. Under the Mamluk Sultans and under 
Selim I disputes broke out between the Yazidis 
(Shaikh ‘Izz al-Din) and the family of Mand, 
which ended in favour of the latter, but the 
hereditary rights of this North Syrian fief do not 
seem to have been on a very solid basis. 


Beg of Bokhtan and in 1845 Halime Khantm 
surrendered Bash-kaUa to the Turks. The tribe of 
Pinyanish (ibid. i. 97, 100) which still exists is 
mentioned as living near the Hakkari. 

15. The Mahmudi fief lies north of Hakkari 
on the rivers which feed the lakes of Van and 
Arcak. The rulers (Marwanid or'^AbbasidofBokhtan) 
who originally professed the Vazidi faith {Sharaf- 
7 iama, i. 307), settled there in the Kara-Koyunlu 
period and soon came into conflict with the Hakkari 
and Dumbuli. 

16. The Dumbuli are a tribe of Bokhtan 
(Sharaf-nama, i. 118, 310: Dumbul-i Bokht which 
for long remained Yazidi). The Dumbuli later 
came into Adharbaidjan where they received as a 
fief Sukmanabad (Sdgmanabad) north-west of Khoi 
(now: Zurawa). Under the Ak-Koyunlu the Dumbuli 
had seized the castle of Bai (in Shamdinan) and 
a part of Hakkari (ibid., i., p. 193)' their 
odjak of Sukmanabad Shah Tahmasp added Khoi. 
Under Sultan Sulaiman the Dumbuli received Ko- 
tur [q.v.] and Bargiri, later they annexed Abagha, 
Sulaiman-Sarai (the modern Sarai) and Caldiran. 
Zain al-‘^Abidin Shirwani in his Bustdn al-Siydhat 
(beginning of the xixth century) says that all the 
Dumbuli are Shibs (cf. the allusion in the Sharaf- 
ndma, i. 312) and speak Turkish (!). 

17. Bradost. The ruling family was of Guran 
or Hasanwaihid descent [q. v.]. Its lands lay west 
of Urmia. One braneh ruled at Somai [q.v.]; 
another at Tergewer and at Kal'a Dawud. 
The remnants of the BradSst tribe now live south 
of Shamdinan on the Rubar-i BrSdost (a tributary 
of the Great Zab, the sources of which lie west 
of Ushnu). 

18. Ustuni. The chapter which is wanting in 
the manuscripts must certainly refer to the first 
dynasty of ^amdinan, whose headquarters were 
Sutuni in the nahiya of Harki (cf. shamdInan). 

19. The history’ of the Zarza (cf. the Zar-zari 
of Shihab al-Din al-'Umari) announced in the pre- 
face to the Sharaf-ndtna is lacking in the text. 

20. T a r z a. The paragraph is lacking in the 
manuscripts and we know nothing of the tribe. 


Group C. Between Djazira and Khoi. 

14. Hakkari* (cf. hakkari and shamdinan). 
Sharaf al-Din does not seem to know the old 
quarters of the tribe around “^Araadiya from which 
the Zangid Atabegs had driven them northwards. 
The emirs claimed to be of ‘Abbasid descent. 

The first Amir mentioned in the Sharaf-ndtna 
is “^Izz al-Din Shir (probably simply an arabicisation 
of the name Yezdan-Shir) who held out against 
Timur in 789 (1387) in the fortress of Van. Under 
the Ak-Koyunlu the tribe of Dumbuli (of Djazira) 
took possession of Hakkari but the Christians or 
Diz (Asuri = Nestorians) went to Egypt to bring 
back the scion of the ancient family Asad al-Din 
Zarrin Cang (“Golden arm”). The restored dynasty 
received the name of Shambd (M. Garzoni, Grani- 
tnatica della lingua kurda, Rome 17871 P- 4'- 
Sciambd). In the time of Isma^il 1, the Shambo 
chiefs lived in the castle of Bai (in Shamdinan) ; 
a member of the family ruled at Wostan (south- 
west of Van) but the possession of the nahiya of 
Kawash west of Wostan was disputed to the 
Hakkari by the Riizaki. Hakkari rule extended to 
Albalf in the north. The last representative of the 
Hakkari house, Nur-Allah Beg, was dispossessed 
hy the Ottomans after the rebellion of Badr K^n 


Group D. South of Hakkari. 

21. 'Amadiya* [q.v.]. We have seen that the 
awn of 'Aroadiya was built on the site of an 
ncient castle under Hmad al-Din Zangi (521— 541). 
’he local dynasty of Bahdinan mentioned in the 
'haraf-ndma seems to have settled in country 
fter the end of the Zangids (viith-viiith century), 
'he chiefs of 'Amadiya were known for their 
ervour in religious studies. The Sharaf-nama gives 
heir names for the Timurid period. Later (under 
sma'il I) the Bahdinan annexed the Zakho district 
nhabited by the Sindi and Sulaimani which 
lad at one time formed a separate fie-i (vnlayet-t 
iindiydn). In this way the fief of Bahdinan in- 
lorporated the greater part of the mountainous 
ountry north of Mawsil (Mount Gsra, etc.). 

22 Tasini (Dasini). The chapter dealing with 
his important Yazidi tribe is lacking in the ma- 
luscripts but in the text we find a reference 
vhich shows that the Amirs of 'Amadiya took 
9ohuk from the sandjalc-i Tasini (i. 109) and 
hat in 941 (1534) Sultan Selim I gave the san- 
Ijak of Arbil and the whole 
o Husain Beg Daseni, \ 
irovoked a bloody war with the SohrSn (1. 274 
.77). The latter ended by regaining their patrimony 
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and Husain Beg was executed at Constantinople. 
On the legion called iJasen, cf. Hoffmann, Aiis- 
z'tige, p. 202 — 207. 

23. Sohran (“the red ones”), descendants of 
Kaliis, an Arab shepherd of Baghdad who had 
fled to the village of Hudiyan in the nahiya of 
Avvan (in the Sohran territory). His son was pro- 
claimed Amir of Balakan (east of Rawanduz) and 
seized the castle of Awan. The capital of Sohran, 
which was embellished by their buildings (Rich, 
Narrative, i. 157) was Harir (on a tributary of 
the Great Zab below Rawanduz). The SohrSn were 
still a powerful tribe about 1005 A. H. but later 
succumbed to attacks of neighbours and the Baban 
{Narrative, i. 157) benefited by their decline. 

24. Baban. This name is really applied to 
several successive dynasties. Their principal fief 
lay south of the Tittle Zab and has as its capital 
Shari-Bazer but in 1 1 99 (1784) the Baban built 
a new capital Sulaimanlya (q. v. for details). 

25. MukrI, who now occupy the region south 
of Lake Urmia (for details see sawdi-bulak) had 
broken off from the tribe of Baban. 

26. Sana. The Ikhtiyar al-DIn chiefs bore this 
name because they had adopted Islam of their 
own free will (ikhtiyar') (for details see SAWgj- 
BULAK). 

27. Ardalan: see the articles, ardilan, shaH- 
RAZtjR, SENNA, SiSAR. 

28. GaTBaghi (Sharaf-nama. ii., suppl. 36—45, 
the addition is dated 1092). Their chief ‘Abbas 
Agha of the Turkish tribe of Ustadjalu received 
a “spring of water” in Mariwan (cf. senna) from 
Bige-beg Ardalan (goo— 942). ‘Abbas Agha later 
settled at Bilawar, a former fief of the Kaihur. 
His followers were recruited from different tribes, 
^ah Tahmasp confirmed him in his rule over 
Bilawar and the “Twelve Oimalf”. 

Later the Porte gave ‘All-Ittan Gslbaghl the 
sandjalf consisting of Kirind, Shaikhan. Cakaran (?), 
Ittorkhora, Zend, etc., while V’Sr Allah received 
the timar of Erekle(r), Rangrazan and .Sahbanan (?). 

29. Kaihur (Kalhurr), The chiefs claimed to 
be descended from Giidarz, son of Giw, in the 
Persian epic. The '^ashtrat of the Kaihur is called 
Guran (i. 317) but some manuscripts talk of 
“Kaihur and Guran” {Sharaf-nama, ii., suppl. 6). 
There were three branches of the Kaihur; those 
of Palangan (cf. senna), Dartang (cf. zohab) and 
Mahl-dasht (cf. kirmanshah). 

The possessions of the chiefs of Darna and 
Dartang (now Ridjab in the district of Zohab) 
according to Sharaf al-Din, i. 319, corresponded 
to the older Hulwan [q. v.]. About 1005 the 
power of Kubad Beg stretched from Dainawar and 
Bilawar to Baghdad. Mahidasht and Bilawar 
(south of the Murwarl pass) formed the patrimony 
{oi^ak) of the third branch of the Kalhurs. The 
Mahidasht branch was nomadic. All this perhaps | 
explains the scantiness of the information given 
by Rasljid al-Din. The Guran now keep their 
old patrimony but the Kaihur tribe occupies the 
region south of the great Baghdad-Kirmanshah road. 

Group E. ThePersian Kurds. j 

The plan of the section (Jirkd) of the Sharaf- 
nama devoted to the Akrad-i Tran is not very 
elear. The author was writing at a time when the 
Perso-Turkish frontier was not settled. 

The principal tribes of Persia were three in number; 
Siyah Mansur, CiganI and Zangana. Their eponyms 


were three brothers who came from Luristan or 
“Guran and Ardalan”. Besides those tribes and 
the lesser ones mentioned by Sharaf al-Din there 
were 24 tribes {yirrni dort) of Karabagh (in Trans- 
caucasia), about 30,000 men under one ruler, and 
the Gil tribe in Khorasan without counting tribes 
of minor importance. 

The tribe of Siyah Mansur. In the time of 
Shah Tahmasp its chief had hecoms Amir al-umariT 
of all the Kurds in Persia (over 24 tribes). 

A part of the Cigani emigrated to Gharcistan. 

The tribe of Zangana (Zengene) distinguished 
itself in al-‘Irak and Khorasan. 

From 1650 to 1730. “Great Kurdistan”, 
as it has been described by Sharaf al-Din, and 
in so far as it consisted of a series of autonomous 
Kurd chieftainships had been alieady reduced in 
size by the introduction of Turkish rule in the 
sandjaks of Diyarbakr and V'an, Not only did the 
treaty of 1049 (1639) put an end to Persian 
expansion westwards but Turkey during the reign 
of the Safawl epigones succeeded in re-occupying 
the western provinces of Persia as well as Trans- 
caucasia (von Hammer, G.O.K.^, iv. 235). Practic- 
ally all the Kurds in this way were reunited under 
Ottoman rule. Having no longer cause to fear the 
Persians, the Turks systematically undertook the 
task of centralisation. 

As early as the reign of Murad IV, we find 
Malik Ahmad Pasha, appointed governor-general 
of Diyarbakr in 1638, making an expedition against 
the Yazldi of SindjSr. Later (1065 = 1655) the same 
PSsha after his transfer to Van subdued all the 
Kurds in this region. 

In 1666 a Kurd, the son of a shaikh, declared 
himself Mahdi but was captured by the rulers of 
Mawsil and ‘Amadiya. The affair ended harmlessly 
by Sultan Muhammad IV taking the soi-disant 
Mahdi into his personal service (v. Hammer, 
iii. 589). 

In the reign of the feeble Shah Husain, the 
Kurds of al-‘Irak, in 1719 besieged Hamadan and 
carried their depredations up to the capital itself. 
In 1722 by order of Shah Tahmasp II an attempt 
to retake Isfahan, which had been occupied by 
the .^fgjans, was made by the Kurd chief Fandun 
(Feridun ?) but it was confined to an attack on 
the Armenian quarter. The Afghans drove off 
Fandun who went back to his lands and submitted 
to the Turks (Hanway, A Historical Account of 
the British Trade, 1753, vol. iii). Fortune deserted 
the Safawis. Even ‘Abbas Kuli lOian Ardalan 
submitted to Hasan Pasha (J. v. Hammer, iv. 211; 
cf. however. A’. M. M., xlix., p. 87). His example 
was followed by the chiefs of Dj awSnrOd, Darna, 
Djaf, Harsin and finally by the sipahsdldr All 
Mardan Bakhtiyari [Faili?] (v. Hammer, iv. 227)- 

The Afghans. During the bloody and transitory 

period of Afghan rule in Isfahan, Aghraf defeated 
the Turks (battle of Andjidan in 1726) who had 
in their ranks 20,000 Kurds under Bebek Sulai- 
roanoghlu (Sulaiman Baban?). The Turks attributed 
their defeat to the conduct of the Kurds, upon 
w'hom Aghrafhad lavished promises; indeed shortly 
before some of the Kurds had gone over to the 
Afghans. In spite of his initial success, in the 
next year 1140 (1727) Ashraf had to repurchase 
his sovereign rights by ceding to the Turks the 
whole of western Persia including the Kurd and 
Lur cantons. 

Nadir Shah. Towards the end of the reign 
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of Sultan Ahmad III affairs began to change. By 
the treaty of 1144 (> 732 ) the Persians regained 
their western provinces and soon Nadir invaded 
Ottoman territory and advanced up to the gates 
of Baghdad. The Turks tried in vain to check 
his advance with Kurdish troops until in 1733 
Topal 'Othman Pasha appeared on the scene with 
Kurd reinforcements he had raised in Mawsil. Nadir 
was defeated. In 1734, he operated with success 
in the Caucasus and took Tiflis which had a 
garrison of 6,000 Kurds. By the peace of 1149 
(1736)1 the old frontiers of 1049 (1639) were 
restored. In 1743, Nadir again invaded Turkish 
territory but in spite of Kurd and Arab help was 
driven back to Senna where he was finally defeated 
(ibid, iv., 317, 398—399)- 

Nadir was not popular with the Kurds although 
there is an epic poem in the Gurant dialect on his 
struggle with Topal ‘Othman Pasha. Among the 
Ardalan, Nadir replaced Subhan Werdi Khan by 
his brother which provoked a popular rising 
{R.M.M., xlix., p. 88). In 1727 during a revolt 
of the Turkomans the Kurds of Khorasan (Camish- 
gezek and Karacorlu) refused their help to Nadir 
who punished them and transported them to 
Mashhad. Nadir was assassinated in I747i while 
on his way to punish once more the Kurd 
rebels of Khorasan (Jones, Histoire de Nadir, 
London 1770, p. 118 — 120). The Kurds (DumbuU 
etc.) played their part in the anarchy which follow-ed 
the death of Nadir but the Porte refrained from 
intervention. 

The Zand dynasty. After the death of 
Nadir Shah. Karim Khan Zand [q. v.], one of the 
best rulers Persia has ever had, ruled the greater 
part of the country. The Zand were a Kurdish 
tribe of secondary importance iSharaf-nama, i. 323) 
living between Hamadan and Malayir in the district 
formerly called Ighar. Under Nadir they had been 
transported to Khorasan but after his death they 
went back to their old homes ( Taf rikh-i Zandiya, 
ed. Beer, p. xi., xviii.). With the death of Lutf 
'All Khan in 1209 (1794) the dynasty came to 
an end. The Zand tribe was certainly too weak 
to be a serious support to the dynasty but Karim 
Khan, like his predecessors had brought several 
Kurd tribes from Kurdistan to Shiraz (Ahmadawand, 
R. M. M., xxxviii. ; KbrunI, who live in a parti- 
cular quarter in Shiraz, O. Mann, Die Tajik 
Mundarten d. Provinz Pars, Berlin I909i xxix.). 

TheKadjars. On the death of Agha Muhammad 
Shah Kadjar (1211 = 1797) Sadik Khan Shakaki 
seized the crown jewels and for some time tried 
to gain the throne {The Dynasty of the Kajars, 
transl. by Harford Jones Brydges, London 1833, 
p. 20, 27—32, 37, 50, 78, 106; R. G. Watson, 
A History of Persia, London 1866, p. 107, Ilfi) 
125). In 1221 (1805) the Persians had intervened 
on behalf of ‘Abd al-Rahman Pasha of Sulaimanlya 
[q.v.] (cf. Rich, Narrative, i., 384; Watson, op. 
cit., p. 155 and the MukrI Kurd song in the 
collection made by O. Mann, N». xvi.). In 1236 
(1821) as a result of troubles caused by the Kurd 
tribes of Haidaranlu and Sipkan the Persians 
invaded Turkish territory as far as Bidlis and Mush; 
at the same time they advanced as far as Sheraban 
near Baghdad by the Kirmanshah road. The peace 
of 1238 (1823) signed at Erzerum restored the 
frontier of 1049 (1639) but the Persians refused 
to evacuate the district of Zohab peopled by Kurds. 
The fate of Sulaimanlya remained in suspense. A 


new war was about to break out in 1842 when 
Great Britain and Russia intervened to mediate 
and in 1246 (1847) a new treaty was signed at 
Erzerum by which Zohab was to be divided into 
two parts while Persia gave up all claim to 
Sulaimanlya in favour of Turkey. During 1848 — 
1852, a mixed commission composed of represen- 
tatives of four powers went over the frontier, but 
the attitude of the Ottoman delegate Darwlsh Pasha 
prevented an agreement being reached. Darwlsh 
Pasha not only had the canton of Kotur occu- 
pied by soldiers but in a secret memoir (published 
at Constantinople in 1286 and 1321) developed 
the thesis that all the Kurd cantons south and 
west of Lake Urmia belonged to Turkey. 

Turkey in the xixth century. In 1826, 
the ruler of Siwas, Rashid Muhammad PashS 'vas 
given the task of pacifying the Kurds and installing 
Turkish governors in Kurdistan. About 1830 a 
great Kurd rising broke out in several places. 
Its leaders were B a d r Kh a n and S a ^ I d Beg, 
Isma‘ll Beg and Muhammad Pasha of 
Rawanduz. About 1820(1830?) he had declared 
himself independent and attacked the tribes of 
Khoshnaw; in 1831 he seized Arbil, Altun-Koprii, 
Koi-Sandjak and Raniya. The following year he 
extended his power towards Mawsil; at Alkosh 
172 Christians were put to death. 'Akra, Zibar 
and 'Amadiya, were next taken. In 1833 the troops 
of Rawanduz penetrated as far as ZSkho, and Djazira 
to re-establish Badr Khan in power there. The 
Vazidls were severely punished on several occasions. 
Their chief ‘AH who refused to become a con- 
vert to Islam was executed (cf. the popular ballad 
commemorating this event, J.A., 1910, p. 134-I36)» 
and a whole body of Yazidls were massacred on 
the hill of Koyundjik. In 1835 Ottoman troops 
were sent against Muhammad Pasha from Baghdad, 
Mawsil and Siwas and in 1836 the Mir of Rawaii- 
duz was captured by a ruse. Risings and their 
suppressions continued for several years longer 
[cf. Poujoulat, Voyages, i. 373; Moltke, Briefe, 
Berlin 1841, p. 259—284)- 

The defeat at Nizib (1839) inflicted on the 
Ottomans by the Egyptians released new >ro“6jes 
in Kurdistan. In 1843 began the rising 
ullah Beg of Hakkari and of Badr 
o f Dj a z I r a. The Nestorians of Hakkari had lodged 
a complaint in Mawsil against the oppressions of 
Nurullah Beg. In reply the latter laid waste the 
Nestorian canton of Barwarl. The massacres went 
on for several years and the number of victims is 
said to have reached 10,000. The Powers made 
representations at Constantinople and in 1847 a 
large army under ‘Othman Pasha attacked the 
Kurds. Badr Khan and Nttrallah, defeated in several 
battles, surrendered and were deported from Kur- 
distan (cf. Layard, Nineveh, chap, * 

POrient chretien, igoo, v. 649—653; Addai . cher 
in 7 A I9t0, /oe. cit.’, on Kurd-N estorian affairs 
in ineral see; Grant, The N ew \ ork 

1841; Badger, The Nestonans, London 1852, 

Perkins, A residence of 8 ’ ' ’ ’ ' ' 

Nestorian Christians, New York 1852; Sandreczki, 
Reise nach Mosul, Stuttgart i857 i R>'eyi 
and Kurds, in Contemporary Review, Sept. I»8g, 
Heazell, Kurds and Christians, London 1913. 
Wigram, The cradle of mankind, London igU, 
RoSwell, The pitiful plight ‘’f '>7'“’'. 

Christians, New York 1906; H. Luke, Mosul and 
its minorities, London 1925)- 
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The R usso-Tu rk ish Wars. In 1804 — 1805, 
the Russians came into contact with the Kurds 
and this new influence soon made itself felt. The 
Russo-Turkish wars of 1828 — 1829, 1853 — 1858, 
1877 — 1878, each had far reaching effects in Kur- 
distan (the question has been specially studied by 
Averianov, Ktirdl v. voinakh Rossii, Tiflis 1900). 
As early as 1829 the Russians had raised a 
Kurd regiment. As a result of the expatriation of 
Christians, the Kurds after the war began to 
spread considerably farther north and west. 
During the Crimean campaign, the Russians raised 
two Kurd regiments. On the other hand when 
the Turkish troops had left for the north, a con- 
siderable rising was stirred up in Bohtan by the 
popular Yazdan-Shfr, nephew and a former rival 
of Badr Khan. 

The war of 1877 — 1878 was at once followed 
by a rising among the Hakkari Kurds of Bahdinan 
and Bohtan directed by the sons of Badr Khan 
and later by the rebellion under Shaikh ‘Ubaid- 
allah of the Nakshbandl order. The Kurd invaders 
in 1880 ravaged the Persian districts of Urmia, 
Saw^-Bulak, Miyando-ab and Maragha and threat- 
ened Tabriz itself. The chief victims were Shi'is. 
Russia sent a detachment of troops to protect 
the Araxes frontier. Persia mobilised considerable 
forces including the Maku [q. v.] cavalry. Turkey, 
which had barely finished the war with Russia, 
endeavoured to avoid complications. Finally the 
Shaikh returned to Sliamdman whence he was 
sent to Constantinople. He soon escaped from the 
capital and via the Caucasus returned to Sham- 
dlnan but he was again captured and in 1883 
died in Mecca. 

The Hamidlya troops. The weakening of 
Turkey after 1878, art. 61 of the treaty of Berlin 
securing for the Armenians reforms and security 
against the Kurds and Circassians, the stubborn 
re-action of the Ottoman government against re- 
forms, and from 1885 the development of the 
Armenian revolutionary movement with branches 
in Russia, Switzerland and London brought com- 
plications into the hitherto quite peaceable relations 
of Kurds and Armenians in as much as the latter 
had hitherto submitted to the authority of the 
Kurd feudal chiefs. About 1891 Shakir Pasha, 
later appointed to bring into operation the reforms 
in Anatolia, conceived the idea of creating ir- 
regular Kurd regiments, like those of Russian 
Cossacks. The object of the reform was to train 
the Kurds and attach them to the Ottoman govern- 
ment. The attempt was not considered satisfactory 
for later the Hamidiya levies were transformed 
into regulars {Khafif suwdri). The creation of the 
Hamidiya in any case by the part given to the 
Kurds and the ambitions aroused, made a con- 
siderable stir. There was even bloodshed between 
the tribes. 

Armeno-Kurd relation. At the same time 
relations between the Armenians and the Kurds 
(these “brothers of land and water” according to 
a phrase recorded by the European consuls) were 
changing for the worse. The summer of 1894 was 
marked by bloody encounters at Sasun which 
ended by the devastation of five villages and the 
whole of the canton of Talorl (Dalvorikh) inhabited 
by Armenians. The events at Sasun were the first 
of a long series of Armenian demonstrations and 
their sanguinary suppression in which the Kurds 
took an active part. In 1895 an attempt of a 


rising had been made among the Hakkari Kurds 
but was speedily suppressed; it was not directed 
against the Chiistians. From the beginning of the 
xxth century to the world war the relations between 
Armenians and Kurds seem to have been fairly 
peaceful. On the question in general see Abowian, 
Kurdi in the Kawkaz newspaper, Tiflis 1S48, 
Nos. 46, 50, 51 (where the “father of 

Armenian literature” gives a very sympathetic 
picture of the Kurd character); Armenians, 

Hoards and Turks, London 1880; A. S. Zelenoy, 
Zapiska k karte rasfredeleniya anniansk. naseleniya, 
Zapis. Kawkaz. Old. Geogr. Obshc., Tiflis 1895, 
xviii. ; Vambery, Armenier u. Kurden, Deutsche 
Rundschau, 1890, Ixxxvi., p. 216 — 231; Rohrbach, 
Armenier u. Kurden, Verhand. d. Gesell. f. Erd- 
kunde, Berlin 1900, p. 128 — 133; Contenson, 
Chretiens et Musulmans, Paris 1901; Lynch, Ar- 
menia, passim; Mayewski, Opisaniye Wanskago i 
Bitlis. wilayetow, Tiflis 1904 (the authoritative 
work); N. Marr, Yeshce o slave ‘^celebi". Zap., 
1910, XX.; Zarzecki (consul of France at Wan), 
La question kurdo-armenienne. La Revue de Paris, 
N®. of April 15, 1914 and the diplomatic cor- 
respondence, publ. in the “Livres jaunes”, the 
“Blue books” and the Russian Orange book 
of 1914. 

The xxth century. At the beginning of the 
xx‘>» century a new figure appeared on the Kurd 
horizon outside of the usual centres of Kurd 
movements : Ibrahim Pa^a b. MahmSd b. Timawi 
b. Aiyub, chief of the tribe Millt (MilSn) in the 
canton of §hariweran (between Diyarbakr and 
Aleppo). Ibrahim Pasha had made himself an al- 
most independent position. When the constitution 
of 1908 was proclaimed he openly rebelled and 
retired to the mountains of 'Abd al-'Aziz where 
he was killed (M. Wiedemann, Lbrahim Pascha's 
Gluck und Ende, Asien, 1909, viii. 34 — 37, 52 — 
54 and M. Sykes, The Caliph's Last Heritage, 
P- 3 > 7 — 327)- 

A considerable agitation was aroused among the 
Kurds when the question of the Turco-Persian 
frontier was re-opened. After the check to the 
Russians in the Far East (Russo-Japanese War), 
Turkey in 1905 occupied the disputed cantons of 
Urmia and Sawdj-bulak inhabited by Kurds. The 
latter were drawn into the very complicated poli- 
tical game. Turkish occupation only ceased at the 
beginning of the Balkan War (in October J9I2) 
but only to make room for Russian troops sent 
into the districts of Khoi and Urmia. Scions of 
noble Kurd families travelled in Russia. On 
November 17, 1913 a protocol of delimitation 
was signed at Constantinople and just before the 
World War, a four Power Commission (Turkey, 
Persia, England and Russia) succeeded in settling 
the frontier of the disputed regions by re-establishing 
generally the status quo of the beginning of the 
xixth century (cf. Minorsky, Turetsko-persidsk. 
razgraniceniye, Lzvestia Russ. Geogr. Obsh., Petro- 
grad 1916, lii., p. 351—392)- 

The War of 1914 — 1918. In the course of the 
war from 1914 — 1918 the Kurds were between 
two fires. On the activities of Isma'il Agha Simko 
cf. the article shakak. — On the interallied plans 
(March 1916) regarding Kurdistan, cf. the docu- 
ments in Razdel Aziatskoi Turtsii, Moscow 1924? 
p. 185—187, 225. 

After 1917 — 1918 the situation was radically 
changed. Kurd committees were formed every- 
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where (cf. Driver, Report oh Kurdistan^ Mount 
Carmel, I’alestine 1919; this publication is in 
the British Museum). Sharif Pasha assumed the 
role of Kurd representative in Paris and on March 
22, 1919 and March I, 1920 presented to the 
Peace Conference two memoirs on Kurd claims 
with a map of “Kurdistan integral” (cf. L'Asie 
Fransaise, 1919, N“. 175, p. 192 — 193). At the 
same time, on December 20, 1919, an arrangement 
was reached between Sharif Pasha and the Ar- 
menian lepresentatives and the two parties made 
conjointly declarations to the conference (cf. the 
text of the agreement in the newspaper Peyam-i 
Sabah, Constantinople, Feb. 24, 1920; cf. also 
Le Temps, Paiis, March 10, 1920). The Treaty 
of Sevres of August 10, 1920 having created 
Armenia (Art. 88 — 93) of the four wilayets (of 
Trebizond, Erzerum, Van and Bidlis), provided 
in articles 62 — 64 for “a local autonomy for 
the laud where the Kurd element predominates, 
lying east of the Euphrates, to the south of the 
frontier of Armenia and to the north of the frontier 
of Turkey with Syria and Mesopotamia”. If the 
Kurd population within the limits mentioned shows 
to the Council of the League of Nations “that a 
majority of the population of these regions desires 
to be independent of Turkey and if the Council 
then thinks that this population is fit for in- 
dependence”, Turkey agrees to conform to the 
recommendation and in this case the allied Powers 
will raise no objection to the voluntary adhesion 
to this “independent Kurd state” of the Kurds 
living in the wilayet of Mawsil. As a result of 
later events the Kurd question reduced itself to 
the fate of the Kurds in the wilayet of Mawsil. 
The Turkish representatives held that “the Kurds 
differed in nothing from the Turks and that ai- 
though speaking different languages, these two 
peoples formed a single bloc as regards race, 
faith and customs” (Conference at Lausanne, speech 
of ‘Ismet Pasha at the meeting of Jan. 23, 1923). 
By the decision of the Council of the League of 
Nations on December 16, 1925 the wilayet of 
Mawsil was allotted to ‘Irak but with a stipulation 
reserving to the Kurds the fulfilment of their 
desires, notably that “officials of Kurd race should 
be appointed for the government of their country, 
for the administration of justice and for teaching 
in the schools and that the Kurd language 
should be the official language of all these 
services”. 

During the long negotiations concerning Mawsil 
serious troubles broke out in the region of Khar- 
put and Diyarbakr as a result of the insurrection 
of Shaito Sa'id Nakshbandi. SlU'kh Sa‘ld 
was captured on April 16, 1925 and executed at 
Diyarbakr. Since the settlement of the Mawsil 
question, the Angora government has enforced 
a policy the tendency of which is to eliminate 
from Kurdistan feudal and tribal influences; cf. 
Gentizon, L' insurrection kurde, La Revue de Paris, 
Oct. 15, 1925. 

Bibliography. The writer has to thank 
Mr. G. R. Driver, who with the greatest 
disinterestedness put at his disposal a large 
quantity of historical material on the Kurds. 
A history of the Kurds, the preliminaries of 
which have been outlined above would nec- 
essitate a great deal of preparatory work 
and research in Arabic, Persian, Armenian, 
Aramaic, and Georgian sources. A systematic 


ransacking of sources like the Selim-ndma of 
Hakim Idris and his son Abu ’1-Fadl and the 
Tdrikh-i ^ Alam-ara-yi ^Abbasl would yield a 
rich reward. The basis of our knowledge of Kurd 
history is certainly the Sharaf-ndma (down to 
1005 = 1596). The text was published (mainly 
from a manuscript collated by the editor him- 
self) by Veliaminof-Zernof, Scheref-nameh, vol. i. 
(history of the Kurds), St. Petersburg i860; vol. ii. 
(variants of volume i. and general history of 
Turkey and Persia from the beginning of the 
Ottoman dynasty to 1005 = 1596), St. Petersburg 
1862. The French translation by F. Charmoy; 
Cheref-ndjnah or Pastes de la nation Kurde 
in 2 volumes and four parts, St. Petersburg 
1868 — 1875, includes commentaries (including 
a translation of the relevant chapters in the 
Djihan-numa of Hadjdji Khalifa) but is now in 
many respects out of date and lacks an index. 
Cf. also the works of H. Barb, Uber die Kurden- 
Chronik von Scheref", Geschichtliche Skizze d. 
SJ verschiedenen kurdischen Furstengeschlechter", 
Geschichie v. s Kurden-Dynastien\ Gesch. v. 
weiieren Kurden-Dynastien\ Geschichte d. kur- 
dischen Furstenherrschaft in Bidlis, which ap- 
peared respectively in the Sitzungsb. A. W. Wien, 
X., 1853, p. 258—276; xxii., 1857, p. 3—28; 
xxviii., 1858, p. 3 — 54; xxx./i., 1859; xxxii., 
1859, p. 145 — 250. The lost history of Kurdistan 
by Muhammad Efendi Shahraziirl (d. 1073 = 
1662 at Medina, cf. Tadp aKArus, s. v. Kurd) 
has not yet come to light again (1927). For 
the histories of the house of Ardalan cf. srnna 
where should be added the history (to 1254 = 
1834) of Khusraw b. Muhammad b. MinuSihr, 
cf. Blochet, Catalogue des manuscrits persons de 
la Bibl. Nationale, i., p. 305, N®. 498. On the 
Risalat Ansab al-Akrdd, belonging to the Asiatic 
Museum of Petrograd cf. Romaskewic, in the 
Melanges Asiatique, new ser., Petrograd 1918, 
p. 392. The newspaper Zdr-i Kurmand;} (of 
Rawanduz) has published in Kurdish a short 
history Ghunia-yi Baharistan (1926) and an- 
nounces the early publication of the Ta‘rikh-i 
Kttrdan of Zain al-‘Abidin Beg. General infor- 
mation on Kurd history will be found in G. 
Campanile, Storia della regione di Kurdistan e 
delle sette di religions ivi rarir/z/»/r, Naples 1818; 
Quatremere, Notice sur le Masalik al-Absdr, 
N.E., xiii., 1838; Rich, Narrative (cf. slilai- 
manIya); Charmoy in the preface to his trans- 
lation of the Sharaf-ndma', Lerch, Izsledowaniya 
ob iranskikh Kurdakk, St. Petersburg 1856, i., 
p. 20 — 33 ; Hoffmann, Auszuge aus syrisch. 
Akten, 1880; Tomaschek, Sasun, Sitzb. A.W.W., 
p. 133-134, 1895 ; Bittner, Der Kurdengau Usch- 
nuje, Sitzb. A. W. Wien, p. 133, 1895; Rawlinson 
and Wilson in the Encyclop. Britannica, 1911, 
XV. 949 — 951; hid.zX'xkia, Episodes de Vhistoire 
du Kurdistan, J. A., 1910, xv., p. 119— 140: 
the events of 1202, 1508, 1510— 1512 (Djazlra), 
1523, 1689, 1712 (‘Amadiya), 1820 — 1836 
(Rawanduz); Soane, To Mesopotamia .... in 
disguise, London 1912, Chap, xvi.; Minorsky, 
Kurdl, St. Petersburg 1915; Driver, Studies in 
Kurdish History, Bull. School of Orient Studies, 
London 1922, n./3, 9.491-513- — 1“ November 
1926, Mr. Cl. Huart made several communica- 
tions to the Institut des Inscriptions on the 
history of the Kurds but the death of the 
author has delayed their publication. 
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C. Anthropology, Sociology 
and Ethnography. 

It is sufficient to compare the photographs of 
the Mill! (*Aiab type”), GirdI (“Mukrf type”), 
Kockiri (“Biblical Jew type”), Shamdinan (“Nes- 
torian” and “Hakkavi” types) Kurds, that figure 
in Mark Sykes, The Caliph's Last Heritage, on 
p. 321, 343, 373, 425—429 or the types ot 
northern Kurds given by Lynch, Armenia, ii., 
fig- >09 (“Turkoman" type) and fig. 114 (original 
and very marked type) to be able to say at once 
that any idea of finding a general formula for the 
“Kurd type” is quite illusory. 

In consequence it is only as personal opinions 
that one can quote the generalisation of even the 
most careful observers like Duhousset, Etudes sur 
Its populations de la Perse, Paris 1863, p. 12— 16; 
Khanikoff, Memoire stir I'ethnogr. de la Perse, 
Paris 1866, p. 107; Chantre, Aper(u sur les carac- 
t'eres ethniques des Ansariis et des Kurdes, Bull. 
Soc. Anthrop. de Lyon, 1882, i., p. 162; v. Luschan, 
Early inhabitants oj Western Asia, Annual Report 
Smithsonian Inst, for iqip, p. 561 — 5 ^^! 

Die Wanderv'olker Kleinasiens, Verb. d. Gesell. 
f. Anthrop., 1886 and V'olker, Rassen, Sprachen, 
Berlin 1 922; Das Volk d. Kurden, Globus, Ivii., 
25, p. 355 — 363; Pisson, Races des hautes vallees 
du Tigre et de I'Euphrate, Revue Scient., 1892, 
xlix., p. 557—560, 581—588. 

All these characterisations with their contradic- 
tions evidently refer only to individuals that the 
authors had seen but no one has ever examined 
all the Kurd tribes. Scientific measurements have 
been rarely taken ; cf. Duhousset, 0. /., tables 7-8 ; 
Khanikoff, 0. /., p. 138, and the Russian works 
of Dr. Eliseyew, Anthropol. exkursiya, htv. Geogr. 
Obsh., xxiii. and Po belu Svltu, St. Petersburg 
1896, iii. 319, 332, of Dr. Danilow, A. A. Iwan- 
owski {Yezidi, in Russki Antrop. fcurnal, 1900, 
N". 3 with Russ, bibliography) and Dr. Pantukhow 
(cf. C. H., Einige Notizen uber die Kurden und 
Karapafachen nach Pantjuchoui, Ausland, 36, 
P- 719)- 

We now possess a fairly complete list of the 
names of Kurd tribes and their approximate dis- 
tribution. But a complete survey, taking into ac- 
count the facts of history and based on information 
collected on a uniform system would require a 
vast amount of preliminary work. We have the 
minute examination of the material available in 
1856 in Kerch’s work, Izsledovaniya ob irons kikh 
Kurdakh, St. Petersburg 1856, i., p. 59 — 121 
(this part of Kerch’s book is omitted in the Ger- 
man translation Forschungen uber die Kurden, 
St. Petersburg 1857 — 1858). Among later com- 
pilations may be mentioned: \zIoa, Recueil de notices 
et recits hour des, St. Petersburg i860, p. 1 — 7 ! 
Spiegel, Eranische Altertumskunde, Leipxig 1871, 
i. ; col. Kartsew, ZamItki o kurdakh, in Zap. Kawk. 
Otd. Geogr. Obsh., Tiflis 1897, xix., p. 339 — 368 
(with a map) and the very fullest (305 names) by 
Sir Mark Sykes, The Kurdish tribes of the Otto- 
man Empire, y. R. Anthrop. Inst, of Gr. Brit., 
1908, p. 451 — 480 (with a map) reprinted in bis 
The Caliph's Last Heritage, London 1915, p. 
553 — 592; Driver, Report on Kurdistan, Mount 
Carmel 1919, p. 19 — 74. For the Persian tribes see 
the articles kirmanshah, lak, makU, sawej-bulak, 
SENNA and Urmia; for the Kurds in Transcaucasia 
see E. Kondratenko, Ethnogr. karti Zakawkazya, 


Zap. Kau'k. Otd. Geogr. Obsh., Tiflis 1 896, appendix 
to vol. xviii. 

Three things are char.icteristic of the mode of 
life of the Kurds : the historical tendency of the 
Kurds to group themselves on territorial fiefs 
around strongholds occupied by their chiefs, who 
are often of origin foreign to the local tribes; 
the existence of a warrior caste which supports 
the chief and conserves the ethnic agglomeration 
formed; the presence among the Kurds of shepherds 
(nomads and semi-nomads) as well as of agri- 
culturists (settled or semi-settled). 

Completely nomad tribes living in tents the 
whole year round and spending the winter in the 
warm plains of Mesopotamia in the vicinity of 
Arabs are now rather rare (cf. the list given by 
Sir Mark Sykes). The majority of the Kurds are 
semi-nomadic or settled. The former, following 
the climatic conditions of the country, live in 
villages during 5 to 8 months of the year and in 
summer after the harvest go to the mountains 
where they occupy strictly defined areas. Even 
the stages of migration of tribes like the Djaf 
(cf. sen.sa) are rigorously fixed. More often the 
Kurds of this class confine themselves to ascending 
the heights adjoining their villages (called Saran 
in the region of Sawdj-Bulak). 

The settled Kurds seem very often to represent 
the older population who were conquered by the 
"asilrat soldiers or accepted this domination to 
secure protection against their neighbours (cf. the 
article sawej-bulak). Strabo, xvi. 3, i noted the 
presence of agriculturists among the Cyrtii of Fars. 
At one time the nomad tribes of Mush found 
shelter in winter in the Armenian villages of the 
plains but gradually (since 1842) exclusively Kurd 
vill.ages arose beside the Armenian villages; cf. 
Correspondence respecting the condition of population 
in Asia Minor and Syria, Blue Books, Turkey 
1879, No. lo; 1880, N“. 4 and 23; 1881, N®. 6 
[Trotter’s reports were translated into Russian in 
Izzu. Kazvk. Otd. Geogr. Obsh.., Tiflis 1882, vii., ap- 
pendix]; Lynch, Armenia, 1901, ii. 423; Mayewski, 
Wanskii i Bitlis. Wilayeti, Tidis 1904 (lists of Ar- 
menian and Kurd villages). The general tendency ot 
the Kurds is towards a settled existence. In northern 
Mesopotamia the Kurds have shown themselves 
fairly skilful agriculturists and for this reason have 
an advantage over the Beduin Arab element; cf. 
the Handbook (N®. 57) “Turkey in Asia” publ. 
by the Foreign Office, p. 104: “Northern Meso- 
potamia seems destined to become Kurdish land . 

The statements of an ethnographic character 
(costume, occupation, games, etc.) differ from tribe 
to tribe in Kurdistan and a premature generalisation 
might prove misleading. Only the Kurds ofEriwan 
(living far from the great Kurd centres) have been 
made the subject of a complete monograph by 
Egiazarov (a professor of law speaking Kurdish 
from his infancy), Kratkii ethnogr. ocerk Kurdow 
Erivian. gubernii, Zap. Kamk. Otd. Geogr. Obsh., 
Tiflis 1891, XIII/2; cf. also Khacaturow, Kurdi, 
certi yikh kharaktera i blta, Sborn. mater . fa 
Katvkaz., Tiflis 1894, xx/l, p. 64-90. For the 
Kurds of Sulaimanlya see the remarkable work of 
Rich, Narrative of a residence, and Soane, To 
Mesopotamia and Kurdistan in disguise, chap. xvi. ; 
for the region of Mukrf and Urmia: Arakelian, 
Kurdi V Persii, Izw. Kawk. Otd. Geogr. Obsh., 
xvii/l, 1904; de Morgan, Miss, scientifique. Etudes 
geogr., ii. ; Nikitiue, Quelques observations sur les 
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h'urdci\ Aleyctire de France, I, ii., 1921, p. 662— 
674; La z'ie domestique kitrJe, Kevue ethnogr, el j 
des Iradtcluvis fopulaircs, 1923, p. 334 — 344. 

In the Sharaf-nUma (i. 98, 131, 173—174, | 
381; ii., add., p. 44) we find curious features] 
.showing the part played by women among the | 
Kurds ; they enjoyed less liberty than among the 
Turkomans but interfered actively in affairs and 
even (among the Kalhur) luled their tribes. On 
Halime-khantm of Hakkari cf. Cuinet, La Turquie 
d’Asie, it. 717; on ‘Adila-yianim of Alabca (d. 
1924 with the title “KhSn bahadur” conferred by 
the British government) cf. Soane, To Mesopo- 
tamial, 1926 and Minorsky, Kurdl, St, Petersburg 
1915, p. 37. Cf. also Rich, Narrative, ii. 285 
and passim-, Jaba, Recueil, p. 89, 99; Hyvernat, 
Du Caucase au Golfe Fersique, 1892, p. 174. 

Bibliography. Other articles relating to 
the life of the Kurds: de Morgan, La feodalite 
en Perse, Revue d'ethnogr. el de social., Paris 
1912, p. 180 — 182; Nikitine, La feodalite kurde, 
R. M. M., lx., p. 1 — 27 ; Kurdische Textil- und 
Bekleid.-lndustrie, Osterr. Monatsschrift f. d. 
Orient, 1876, p. 126 — 127; v. Luschan, Zwei 
mil Menschenhaaren besetzte Teppiche, Zeitschr. 
EthnoL, XX., 1888, 6, p. 439; Kustarn. promXsh. 
tia Nazukaze, Ko-wrow. promisk. A'urdow . Erhvan. 
gubernii, Tiflis 1903 (Kurd carpets of Eriwan); 
Berliner and Borchart, SUberschniiidarbeiten aus 
R’urdistan, 1922; Volland, Beitrdge z. Ethnogr. 
d. Bevsohner v. Armenien und Kurdistan, Arch, 
f. Anthrop., 36, 1909, p. 183—196; Mirza M. 
Djewad al-Kazi, Studien aus dent Rechtsleben, 
in Kurdistan, Zeitschr. f. vergl Rechtsvsiss., 
xxii., 1909, p. 321—347; tio-i ^'t*rden- 
stamm Manggiir, Globus, 98, p. 213 — 2(5; E. 
Noel, The Character of the Kurds as illustrated 
by their Proverbs and Popular Sayings, Bull. 
School of Orient. Stud., i./iv., 192I, p. 79 — 90. 

D. Religion. 

The Kurds themselves believe that their ancestors 
were madfusi (Zoroastrians), cf. M. Sykes, Tht 
Caliph's Last Heritage, p. 425, and perhaps the 
name Bahdlnan ('Ainadiya) may be a relic of 
Mazdaean terminology {bihdin “orthodox, layman’ )- 
Aramaic Christian sources however rather suggest 
that the Kurds at first professed some kind of 
paganism. In the third century Mar Mari of Urfa 
(d. 226) made converts to Christianity at Shahgert 
(Shahrgert between Dakuka and Arbil, cf. Hoffmann, 
AuszUge, p. 270) of the king and the people who 
“worshipped trees and sacrificed to the idol of 
copper” (Raabe, Mar Mari, p. 26). Isho'yab** built 
a convent near TharnSnin (near Djazlrat Ibn 'Omar) 
at the “spot where the Kurds had sacrificed to 
devils”. The Kurds whom Mar Sabha (d. 485) 
converted to Christianity were worshippers of the 
sun, cf. Hoffmann, Ausziige, p. 75 - 

Statements regarding the attempts at evangelizing 
the Kurds are very scanty but it is a fact that 
Mas'udi, Murud;, iii. 254, mentions among the 
Kurds al-Ya'lcublya and al-^ur^an Christians living 
near Mawsil and £jabal al-IJjudi (cf. Marco Eolo, 
Ch. xxiv.). After their conversion to Islam, the 
Kurds frequently supported the Hjari^ji movement 
(the rising of the Zan^jl slaves in the region of 
Basra, that of Daisam in Adharbaidjan ; cf. Masudi, 
ibid., V., p. 231 ; the Kurds scattered through 
Adharbaidjan are known as s^urat — Kharidjts)- 
There were also Kurds who denied the authority 


of the Caliphs ‘Othman and 'All (Mas'udi, ibid., 
iii. 233). According to the Sharaf-ndma. i. 14, 
all the Muslim Kurds followed the Shafi'i Sunna 
rite (Ewliya Celebi, iv. 75, says the same). It is 
however certain that there were Shi'is among the 
Kurds under Persian rule. In the reign of Uldjaitu 
there was even a Kurd mahdi. The Shakaki [q-v.] 
living among the Sliah-sewan Turks became Shl'is ; 
cf. also the evidence of the Sharaf-ndma. i. 316 on 
the Dumbull following Shi'a doctrine (the meaning 
of the term husaini which the same author, i. 1 1 7 
applies to four tribes of Djazira in contrast to the 
three Yazidi tribes is not very clear). 

On the other hand the testimony of the Sharaf- 
ndma, i. 14, is very convincing on the spread 
among the Kurds of Yazidi doctrines (the Daseni, 
KhalidI, Basiyan tribes and parts of the Bokhtl. 
MahmBdl and Dumbull, not to speak of the 
Sin^ar which the Sharaf-ndma does not mention); 
cf. YAZlDlS. 

Of the Pazuki tribe, the Sharaf-ndma remarks 
(i. 328) that it has no definite religion; from its 
close connection with the Safawis, one might sup- 
pose that it held extreme Shi'a views. 

At the present day the great majority of the 
Kurds are still Shafi'i Sunnis. Even in Senna only 
the former ruling family of the Wall Ardalan was 
^i'i. The ShYt tribes of the provinces of Kirman- 
shah are for the most part extremists; cf. Minorsky, 
Notes sur les Ahll-Lfakk, R. M. M., 1920, xi,, p, 
59; for the district of Mawsil see the articles 
SARLI and shaBak. As a general rule extremist 
views, more or less Shi'i, find adherents rather 
among the Iranian tribes of Kurdistan who are 
not true Kurds (GHrSn, Zaza). On the other hand 
the Kurds are much under the influence of Shaikhs 
of the various Sunni orders (especially the Na^sh- 
bandl and KSdiriya whose head-quarters are at 
Awraman, Sulaimaniya, Mukri, Sbarodinan, ghar- 
put, etc.). Their influence was apparent in the 
risings of Badr l^han (cf. Layard, Discoveries, 
London 1853, p. 375)1 "Ubaidallah (1880), Shaikli 
Sa'id (1926) etc.; cf. siJAMDiNAN and the articles 
by Nikitine there mentioned. 

Bibliography. In addition to the works 
quoted, cf. N. Marr, YesKce 0 slave ’^celebi", 
Zap., 1910, XX. (the author studies the cultural 
part played by the Kurd nation in the history 
of Neater Asia and thinks he can find among 
the Kurds [Yazidis?] survivals of pagan beliefs; 
cf. cELEBi); S. Reinach, Charme pour obtenir 
la pluie (in Kurdistan), K Anthropologic, 1906, 
xvU., p. 633 ; Volland, Aberglauben in Ar- 
menien und Kurdistan, Globus, xci., N*^. 

22, p. 341 — 344 (on cups covered with magical 
inscriptions); Driver, The religion of the Kurds, 
Bull. School of Orient. Studies, 1922, il/ii., p. 
197—215; Nikitine, Les Kurdes et le Christ- 
ianisme, R.ff.R., l<) 22 . 

E. The Kurdish Language. 

Kurdish, like Persian, is a western Iranian 
language but its descent is different from that of 
Persian. The history of the separation of western 
Iranian into a northern and a southern branch 
has beetr traced by Andreas, Salemann, O. Mann 
(Die Tajik Mundarten d. Provtnz Lars, Berlin 
1909, p. i.-xxvi.); Meiiiet, M.S.L., 1911-1912, 
xvU.; Lentz, Die nordiranischcn Elemente in d. 
neupers. Literatursprache bei Firdosi, Z. fur In- 
dologie und Lranistik, 1926, iv. But P. Tedesco, in 
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his Dialektologie d. westiranischen Turfantexte, 
Le Monde Oriental, 1921, xv., fasc. i — 3, has 
shown that “western” Iranian (distinguished from 
Eastern Iranian : Soghdian, Saka) shows a consider- 
able interpenetration of its northern and southern 
branches and this result has been corroborated by 
the work of W. Lentz quoted above. 

In spite of this confusion and the co-existence 
of heterodox elements in the modern languages 
Kurdish as a whole shows a character clearly 
distinct from that of Persian. This fact would be 
more obvious if our Kurdish documents were not 
of much later date than the period in which the 
Persian literary language established its supremacy. 
The main characteristics of Kurdish compared 
with Persian are as follows; 

a. Its specihc pronunciation, the frequency of 
the Semitic and ^ even in Iranian words like 

’^asp (horse), hawt (seven) ; the velar I (a little 
different from the Slav and Turkish 1), the rolled 
r distinguished from the weak r\ the bilabial rw; 
two consonants tolerated at the beginning (e. g. 
bra, shtek'), and the sonant n and r acquiring a 
vocalic character (almost b'rt k'^t'). 

b. The fundamental difference in the phonetic 
treatment of the same Iranian material is illustrated 
by the . following examples ; 


Persian 

dil 

ddhar Calash) 
mahi 
namaz 


Kurdish 

zird 

dhir and agir 
tndsi 
nuwez 


c. Morphological differences : the survival of 
the oblique case; determinative sufSx (“definite 
article”) in aka. ; different personal inflections : 
3 pers. pron. poss. -ij-ian, plur. of the present; 
ist person in In, 2nd and 3rd a form of iddfat 
(especially in the plural) in t (-</) (cf. the Ossetic 
plural in to), e. g. yar-i te “thy friend”, ydrid te, 
“thy friends” ; the old passive in -ya (cf. Salemann, 
Zum mittelpers. Passiv , St. Petersburg 1900; 
Meillet, Grammaire du vieux perse, p. 102) and 
a passive in re. 

d. Syntactical differences; survival of the 
passive construction of transitive verbs in the pre- 
terite, particularly complicated in verbs compounded 
with prepositions {kuestdn-idn le briviin “they have 
cut us off from the mountains” literally; “the moun- 
tains |by them|from we have— been-cut”). 

e. Lexicological differences; Not only, like 
the majority of the dialects of the north-west, 
does the Kurdish oppose kar-, kap- (and vac-) re- 
spectively to the kun-, uft- (and god) of the south- 
west but it has hat for Smad, Sni for dvard, bist 
for shinld, nard for Jiristad etc. The many bor- 
rowings from literary Arabic form an element 
connecting Kurdish with Persian but Kurdish also 
borrows from spoken Arabic, Ottoman Turkish, 
Aramaic and Armenian. In addition, Kurdish and 
Armenian may have borrowed from the same in- 
digenous sources not yet identified. 

While then the Iranian dialects of the north- 
west and south-west are not separated by an 
abyss, for all practical purposes Kurdish has its 
own well-markrf type, which differentiates it not 
only from Modem Persian but from the other 
dialects of the north-west (Samnanl, “central” 
dialects, etc.). 

Knrdish itself moreoTer includes very different 


dialects. The majority of the Kurdish dialects are 
included under the term Kurmandji. According to 
the Sharaf-ndme, the Kurdish nation consists ot 
four sections; Kurman^, Lur, Kalhur, and Guran. 
Of these tribes the Lurs [q.v.] as far as their phys- 
ical appearance and their language are concerned 
gravitate towards the south-west group (O. Mann, 
Die Mundarten der Lnr-Stdmme, Berlin 1910) 
and form a unity apart. The Gurqn (cf. zohab) 
like their relatives the Awrami (cf. senna), Zaza 
[q.v.] etc. speak dialects of the north-west differing 
considerably from Kurdish (cf. “three” in Gurani; 
yeri, in Zaza ; hirye agreeing with the Samnanl 
heird, while Kurdish has se) ; the Zaza, according 
to Andreas (recorded by Christiansen) are related 
to the old Dailamites and this hypothesis is corro- 
borated by traditions still alive among the Awraral 
(E. Soane, In Disguise to .... Kurdistati, p. 377). 

According to the Sharaf-nama the Kalhurs oc- 
cupied the region between Senna, Kirmanshah and 
Zohab. The term Kalhur seems therefore to corre- 
spond in the Sharaf-nama. p. 13, to the Kurd 
group “non-Kurmandji” of the districts of Senna 
and Kirmanshah. These dialects have been studied 
by O. Mann but this part of his collections has 
not yet been published. According to the pros- 
pectus of his Kurdisch-persische Forschungen (the 
publication of which has been taken up by K. 
Hadank) one volume is to include the southern 
dialects of the province of Kirmanshah ; KirmanshahT, 
Kalhuri, Lakki, Pahrawandi, Nanakall and KulyaT, 
the latter in the district of Suni^ur [q. v.] ; an- 
trther volume will be devoted to the dialects of 
_tn4 province of Kurdistan [cf. senna] and to 
those of Kirind [q. v.] an'' Garrus (otherwise 
Bldjar, east of Senna). The’ people who speak 
these dialects usually call them Kurdl or by the 
name of the tribe concerned. On the borders of 
LuristSn (in I.akistan) the southern Kurdish dia- 
lects are known as Lakki (cf. O. Mann, Kurze 
Skizze der Luridialecte S. B. A. W., 1904, xxxix. ; 
Cirikow, Putewoi journal, St. Petersburg 1875, 
p. 227). There are Lak at Salmas [q. v.] and 
in the Province of Ears (but the Kurd dialect 
of Kaliin-Abdu, described by O. Mann, Die Tajik 
Mundarten, p. 135 is not Lakki). The southern 
Kurd dialects of western Persia have lost the im- 
portant features of Kurdish (e. g. the passive 
formation of the preterite in transitive verbs). The 
existence of these non-Kurmandji dialects may 
prove to be of some importance in settling the 
problem of the Kardu-Ki/pr/o/. 

We do not know the origin of the name Kur- 
mandj. Is it a compound of Kurd with the name 
of another tribe of Media ? In the Kurmandji area 
properly so-called two groups of dialects are 
distinguished; the eastern group (or rather south- 
east) and the western. Their exact boundaries are 
not yet defined. Eastern Kurmandji is spoken in 
the Mukii region [cf. saweI-bitlak] and in the 
region of the tributaries of the Tigris; the Little 
Zab, 'Adaim [q. v.] and the Diyala [q. v.]. It is 
a very pure dialect and rich from the morphological 
point of view. The western branch includes the 
remainder of the Kurmandji dialects with their 
local peculiarities (Diyarbakr, Mardin, Bokhtan, 
Bahdinan, Hakkari, Urmia, Erlwan, Erzerum and 
the Kurd colonies in Asia Minor and Khorasan). 
The Kurds of Northern Syria seem to use various 
dialects full of borrowings frona^ Turkish (cf. Le 
Coq’s collection). 
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Ewliya Celebi, iv. 75, enumerates 15 Kurdish 
dialects {lisan). 

Garzoni, Grammatical distinguishes the dialect 
of 'Amadiya from those of Bidlls, Djulamerg, 
Bokhtan and Sulaimanlya. Cf. also the scheme of 
classification in Soane, Grammar of the Kurmanji. 

Bibliography. A list of all studies of 
Kurdish from 1783 to date is given in Lerch: 
Izsledovaniya.^ iii., p. i. — xxxi. and in the Grund- 
riss d. iran. Pkilol., 1/2., 253 — 254. The only 
scientific Kurdish grammars are: ]\\s\i.,Kurdische 
Grammatik.^ St. Petersburg 1880, and Socin, 
Sprache d. Kurden in Grundr. d. iran. Phil..^ 
1/2, p. 249 — 286; these two are mainly concer- 
ned with Western Kuimandji. In Eastern Kur- 
mandji the fundamental work is: O. Mann, Die 
Mundart der Mukri- Kurden, Berlin 1909, i., 
p. xxxiii. — cvi. : Grammatische Skizze', cf. also 
Soane, Notes on the Phonology of Southern 
Kurmanji, J.R.A.S., 1922, p. 199 — 226 The 
only Kurdish dictionary in existence is that of 
A. Jaba-F. Justi, Dictionnaire hurdefransais, 
St. Petersburg 1879; it sums up all that had 
been published before this date (the supplement 
by H. Schindler appeared in Z.D.M.G., xxxviii/l) 
but it is not sufficient for practical purposes. On 
the manuscript of a voluminous Kurdish dictionary 
compiled by E. B. Soane and belonging to the 
School of Oriental Studies, cf. E. D. Ross in 
the Times, Feb. 19, 1926. 

The following is a list of the specimens of 
Kurdish dialects that are so far available: 

I. Persian group: A. Senna-Kirman- 
shah: Lerch, Forschungen ilber die Kurden, St. 
Petersburg 1857 — 1858, bibliography, a fragment 
of the Gulistan in the dialect of Senna; H. 
Schindler, Be it rage z. kurdischen Wortscliatze, 
Z.D.M.G., 1884, xxxviii., words and phrases 
in Zangana and Kalhurl; do., Weitere Beit rage, 
Z.D.M.G., 1888, xlii., p. 73 — 79 > analysis of 
a Senna^I vocabulary; Soane, Southern Kurdish 
Folk-Song in Kermanshdhi, f.A.R.S., 1909, 
p. 35 ; cf. also De Morgan, Mission scientifique, 
V, cf. the review by O. Mann, in Die Mundart 
d. Mukri-Kurden, i., p. xxi. 

B. Scattered Dialects: A. Querry, La 
dialecte guerrouci, M.S.L., 1895, ix., p. i — 23 > 
GarrusI of the Khodjawand in Mazandaran; O. 
Mann, Die Tajik-Mundarten, Berlin I 909 > P- 
135 — 155, Kurdish dialect of Kalun Abdu in 
Ears ; W. Iwanow, Kh urasdni Kurdish, to ap- 
pear in the publications of the Royal Asiatic 
Society : this dialect is near to the Kurmandjl 
of Erzerum ; cf. also B^r^zine, Etudes, phrases 
in Khorasan Kurdish; H. Schindler, Z.D.M.G., 
xxxviil/i., Amarlu dialect in Khorasan, and 
various books of travels; Brugsch, Reise d. preus- 
sischen Gesandschaft, 1863, ii. 49 ^ — 49 ®- 
of the environs of Teheran. 

II. Eastern Ku’rmandji: Caa^zVo, Etudes 
philologiques sur la langue Kurde, f.A., l 857 » 
p. 297 — 356, dialect of Sulaimanlya collected 
in Paris; O. Mann, Die Mundart der Mukri- 
Kurden, Berlin 1906, i., complete grammar, text, 
Berlin 1909, ii., translations, essay on the ballads 
of the Eastern Kurds; E. B. Soane, Notes on a 
Kurdish dialect (Sulaimania), J.R.A.S., I9*2, 
p. ggi — 940; do.. Grammar of the Kurmanji 
Language, London 1913, xvi. 289; Bittner, /he 
heiligen Bucher d. Jeziden, Denksch. Wien. Akad., 
Lv/iv.j 1913; Soane, Elementary Kurmanji 
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grammar, Baghdad [919, 194 pages; do., Kitdb-i 
Awwalamini Qiraat-i Kurdi, Baghdad 1 920; 
L. O. Fossum, A practical Kurdish grammar 
(Mukri), Minneapolis 1919; cf. also: Berezine, 
Recherches sur les dialectes musulmans, Kazan 
1853; H. Schindler, Z.D.M.G., 1884, xxxviii.; 
de Morgan, Mission scientifique V, 1904; von 
Le Coq, Kurdische Texts, ii., under Baba = 
Baban. 

III. Northern and Western Kurmansijl. 
Eriwan: S. A. Egiazarow, Kratkii etnogra- 
ficeskii ocerk Kurdow, Zap. Kawkaz. otd. Geogr. 
Obshcestwa, xili/l, Tidis 1891, compte-rendu W. 
Z.K.M., vi., p. 178; Khacaturow. Kurdskie 
teksti, Sbornik materialow dtia opisaniya A'aw- 
kaza, Tiflis 1894, xx., p. i — 16, the language of 
the Barukli Kurds, near Mount Ararat; Adjarian, 
Recueil de mots kurdes en dialecte de Novo- 
Bayazet, M. S. L., 1911, xvi., p. 349 — 383. 
Erzerum-Bayazid: Jaba, Recueil des notice et 
extraits kurdes, St. Petersburg i860; Jaba-Justi, 
Dictionnaire kurde-francais, St. Petersburg 1879, 
based principally on texts from Bayazid but 
utilising all available materials; Jaba, Dialogues 
kurde-frangais, manuscript in my possession. 
Urmia-Hakkarl-Shamdinan: F. Muller, 
Kurdisches und syrisches Wcrterverzeichniss, 
Orient und Occident, piibl. by Benfey,iii., p. 104; 
S. Rhea, Brief grammar and vocabulary of the 
Kurdish language of the Hakkdri district, J. 
A.O.S., 1872, X., p. 118—155; Makas, Kur- 
dische Studien, Heidelberg 1900, p. 16 — 18; 
Ein Gedicht aus Gawar, on other materials 
from Gawar, cf. M. Hartmann in Bull. Acad., 
St. Petersburg 1900 ; Nikitine, Kratkii russio- 
kurdskii voyennli perevodcik, Urmia 1916; Noel, 
The Character of the Kurds as illustrated by 
their proverbs (Hakkarl), Bull. School Orient. 
Studies, i/iv., 1921, p. 79—90; Agha Petros 
Ellow, Assyrian, Kurdish and Yezidi, Baghdad 
1920, 87 pages; Nikitine and Soane, The Tale 
of Sato und Tato, Bull. School Oriental Studies, 
1923, Iil/i., p. 69—106; Nikitine, Kurdish 
stories, ibid., 1926, iv/l, p. I2I— 138. Bah- 
dinan-Bohtan: M. Garzoni, Grammatica e 
vccabolario della lingua kurda, Rome 1787, 
materials collected at 'Amadiya; on the pecu- 
liarity of this dialect, cf. Sharaf-ndma, i. 107; 
A. Socin, Kurdische Sammlungen, St. Petersburg 
1890, ii.-a and ii.-b, text and translation in the 
dialect of “Bohtan” collected at Zakh6; Jardine, 
Bahdinan Kurmanji, Baghdad 1922, materials 
collected at Zakho and presented as the “Kur- 
manji of the Kurds of Mosul division and sur- 
rounding districts of Kurdistan”; Dufresne, Un 
comte kurde de la region de Sdord, J.A., 1910, 

p. 107 1 18, in the dialect of BobtSu but dictated 

by a “Sa'id Hikkari effendi”; Yusuf Diya al- 
Din pSsha al-Khalidi, al-Hadiya Hal-amidiya 
fi T-Lughati 'l-Kurdiya, Stambul 1310, the 
author was Ka’im-makam at Motki (Modki), cf. 
the compte-rendu J. A., series ix., vol. 2, p. 
545 and M. Hartmann, Bohtan-, P. Beidar, 
Grammaire Kurde, Paris 1926: the dialect of 
Zgkho-Djazlra. Tur 'Abdin-Mardln-Diyar- 
bakr: P. Lerch, Forschungen iiber die Kurden, 
St. Petersburg 1857 — 1658, texts collected at 
Roslawl from prisoners of war natives of the 
environs of Diyarbakr; Prym and Socin, Kur- 
dische Sammlungen, St. Petersburg 1887, i.-a 
and i.-b, texts and translations, dialect of Tur 

73 
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“^Abdin; Makas, Kurdische Sludien, Heidelberg 
1900, p. I — 16: Eine Probe des Dialektes v. 
Diyarbakir ■, do., Kurdische Texte^ St. Peters- 
burg-I.eningrad 1897 — 1926, collected in Bu- 
dapest, dialect of Mardin. Northern Syria: 
von Le Coq, Ktirdische Texte, Berlin 1903, 
not for sale, i., p. I — 81, texts collected at 
Zendjirli, -f- I — 92, phototype of the Nawbahar 
and Mawlid-i Nabi\ ii. I — 1 1 5, transcription of 
texts of vol. i. and phrases in Zaza, L6l6 (") 
and Baba = Mukri. Cf. also Berezine, Etudes 
stir les dialectes musulmans^ Kazan 18531 Soane, 
The Shade branch of Kurmanji^ f. R. A. S., 
1909, p. 895; Soane, Grammar of the Kur- 
manji, 1913. 

Folklore, Literature, Newspapers. 

The collections of Kurdish stories made by 
Jaba, Lerch, Prym-Socin, von Le Coq, O. Mann, 
Makas and Nikitine give a fair idea of the Kurds 
as story-tellers. The themes are often taken from 
folklore common to the Nearer East (fables, fairy- 
tales, stories of fools; cf. Mirza M. Djevvad a!-Kazi, 
Ein Kurdisches Mdrchen, Globus^ 96, p. 187); 
more numerous and more interesting are the stories 
of the loves of popular heroes, of the wars of 
the clans etc. Prym-Socin and Makas have given 
detailed commentaries on the subject matter of 
stories of this category. O. Mann illustrated the 
ballad of the siege of D?mdfml:aPa in 1017 (1608) 
from the evidence of the official history of ‘Abbas I. 
Many popular subjects are treated both in prose 
and veise. Some cycles with their variants form 
regular epics like the Mem-u Zin, the story of 
a pair of lovers at the court of the emir of 
Bohtan, of which we have Ahmad-kliaoi’s version 
and very numerous popular variants ; Lerch, Me- 
langes Asiatiques, iii. 242 — 255; Prym-Socin, N®. 
xxxi.; Mann, N®. ii. ; Makas, N®. i. Cf. also: B. 
Chalatianz, Kurdische Sagen, Zeitsch. d. Vereins. 
f. Volkerkunde, 15, 1905, p. 322 — 330; 16, 1906, 
p. 35 — 46 and 402 — 414; 17, 1907, p. 76 — 80. 

Jaba’s informant (^Recueil de notices, p. 7 — 9) 
furnished him with a list of g Kurd poets but 
the data must be taken with some caution. These 
poets are: 

‘All of H a r I r (in Shamdinan) who lived 
400 — 471 (1009 — 1078), which almost makes him 
contemporary with Firdawsi (?). He is the author 
of a Kurdish diwdnca. 

Shaikh Ahmad Mala-i Ujizrl, a native of 
Djazira where his tomb is still to be seen. He is 
said to have flourished between 540 and 556 
(1145 — 1160) in the time of a chief ‘Imad al-Dln. 
But the Diwan of Mala-i Djizrl publ. in photo- 
type by M. Hartmann, Das Kurdische Diwan des 
Schech Ahmed, Berlin 1 904, mentions the name 
(fob 221) of the Persian poet Diaml. who died 
in 898 (1492) so that he cannot be earlier than 
the end of the xv'h century. An ode dedicated 
to Khan-i Khdndn. who is the Shah of Kurdistan 
(f. 1 7 1) who rules at Tabriz and who is greater 
than the Shah of Khorasan (f. 177) may refer to 
some Ak-Koyunlu [q. v.] ruler. 

Faki Teiran (707-777 — 1302-1375), bom 
and buried at Mukus, was really called Muhammad 
and used the takhallus of Mim Haiy. He wrote 
the Hikdyaia Shaikh Sendna (Sanldn), “Stories of 
Barsisa”, the Kawl-i hasp-i rash (“The words of 
the black courser of the Prophet”) and other poems. 
Mala-i Bate (Mulls Ahmad), bom and buried 


in the village of Bate in Hakkaii (820 — goo = 
1417 — 1494), is the author of a Dlrcan and a 
Mawlid. The latter has been published in photo- 
type by H. von Le Coq [Kurd. Texte, i. 49-96). 

Ahmad Khani of Hakkari flourished between 
1000 and 1063 (1591 — 1652) and was buried at 
Bayazid near the mosque bearing his name. He 
wrote the poem Metn-u Zin, analysed by jaba- 
Lercb, Melanges Asiatiques, iii. 242 — 255 und publ. 
in 1338 (1920) at Constantinople by the publishers 
of the Zin newspaper. His rhymed Aiabic Kurdish 
glossary Naw-bar (“Firstlings”) has been published 
by Vtisuf Diya al-Din, who gives it the date of 
1094 [al-Hadiya al-Hamldlya, p. 279 — 297), and 
in facsimile by Le Coq, i. I — 47. Ahmad Khani 
also wrote many poems in Kurdish, Arabic and 
Turkish. 

Isma'il of Bayazid, an imitator of Ahmad 
Khani (1065-1121 — 1654-1709), is the author of 
a Kurmandji-Arabic-Persian glossary Guhdr and 
many gh azals and poems. Sharif-!^ an, born and 
buried in Djulamerg (r loi — 1161 = 1689 — 1748), 
belonged to the family of the Amirs of Hakkari. 
He is the author of a large number of verses in 
Kurmandji and in Persian. Murad Khan of Baya- 
zid (1150-1190=1737-1784) wrote lyric poems. 

On the collections of Kurd poetry belonging 
to the Asiatic Museum in St. Petersburg, cf. Lerch, 
IzsKdovaniya, iii., p. xxvi. In 1322 (1904) ap- 
peared in Cairo the Mawlid al-Nabi bi 'l-Lu g ha 
al-Kurdtya of Kurdi-zada Ahmad Ramiz. 

In the Kurdish newspaper (cf. below) we find 
biographical information about and specimens of 
the poetry of the following poets: gljah Partau 
of Hakkari whose diwan was finished in 1221 
(1806); Nall who is very popular in the region 
of Eastern Kurmandji, flourished towards the middle 
of the xixth century; a selection of his poems 
appeared at Constantinople in the anthology en- 
titled Shu'^a^at (by Amin Faidi); Hadidjl Kadir 
Ko’l, very conscious of his Kurdish nationality 
(xixth century); ‘Abdullah Beg Misbah al-Diwan 
(“Adab”), d. in Sawdj-Bulak during the world 
war; Shaikh Razay (Rida) of the family of Tala- 
banl (on the Sirwan), d. about 1910; Tahir Bey 
Djaf, son of ‘Othman Pasha of Alabca, d. about 
1920. The contemporary poets are: ‘Ali Kamil of 
Sulaimaniya, ‘Abd al-Kadir Zahawi of Baghdad, 
Ahmad Beg Fattah Sahibkiran of Sulaimaniya, 
Mustafa Bey Djaf (a satirical poet), Ahmad Beg 
Djaf^ son of ‘Adila Khanim Kirkuk! (“Athir”). Other 
poets, whose names are found in the newspapers 
are : Shaikh Niiri Baba ‘Ali, ‘Ali Beg Salar Sa'id, 
Mulla Rahim Mukri (Wafa^i”), Kaka Minl(= Amin) 
Mukri, Kak Mustafa Irani (= “Murshid-i Kamil”), 
‘Abd al-Khslik, Salim etc. 

Jaba's authority [Recueil, p. 12) gives several 
authors of textbooks in Kurdish (‘Ali of Taramakh 
[after 1000 = 1591] wrote an Arabic grammar in 
Kurdish and Mala Yunis of Halkatin wrote three 
grammatical works on tasrif, zuruf and tarkib). 
To the same category belongs the “canonical 
Muslim prayer” written down about 1783 and 
published by C. Huart in jf. A., 1895, N®. I, 
p. 86 — log, as well as the works already men- 
tioned by Ahmad Khani etc. But as a rule Kurd 
authors writing on general subjects prefer Arabic, 
Persian or Turkish. 

Among those who wrote in Arabic were the 
celebrated jurists and theologians: ‘Isa Hakkari, 
d. 585 (1189); Tap al-Din ghahrazuri, d. at 
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Damascus in 643 (1245) (Ibn Khallikan, Wafayat^ 
ii. 188, 430); ‘Abdullah al-Kurdi of Sindjar (Ibn 
Battuta, ii. 142). On the Aiyubid prince Abu 
’1-Fida^, historian and geographer, see the article 
on him. Ibn al-AthIr, ix. 49, quotes the Arabic 
ode of Husain Bashnawi, a poet at the court of 
the Marwanids and mentions (xi. 7 — 8) the exist- 
ence among the Kurds of men versed in local 
traditions. The Sharaf-nama (i. 341 — 342) mentions 
among the natives of Bidlls Mawlana ‘Abd al- 
Rahim, Mawlana Muhammad Bar-kal‘i and Shaikh 
‘Ammar Yasir (cf. Nafahat al-Uns, ed. Nassau- 
Lees, p. 479) and speaks of the '■ulanii' and 
fudala^ of ‘Amadia. On the Kurd theologians of 
the modern period see the review Roza-kurd, N®. 
2, p. 23. 

Many historical works have been written by 
Kurds in Persian (cf. above). The Diwati of the 
Kurd poetess Mah Sharaf-khanfm, d. 1264 (1847) 
(cf. sen.va), was published with a biographical 
notice at Teheran in 1926. 

Among writers in Turkish of Kurdish origin 
was reckoned the very celebrated poet Fudull 
[q. v.] of Baghdad, d. 968 (1556). But Kbpriilii- 
zade Mehmed Fu^ad, Ftidiili, Hayatl we-EtheA, 
Stambul 1924, p. 13—14 says that Fuduli was a 
Turk of the Bayat tribe. The Bayats are certainly 
Turks, but it may be noted that Khursjiid Efendi, 
Siyahat-ndme-i Hudud, Russ, transh, p. 193 — 194 
mentions the BaySt clans i^firkd) of Kifri and 
Tuz-Khurmatu among the Kurds. Modern Turkish 
literature has quite a number of writers of Kurd 
origin (cf. J. Deny on the origin of the sociologist 
Diya Gok Alp, R. M. M,, 1925, Ixi., p. 3). 

The publications of the Christian missionaries 
form a special category in Kurdish literature. 
The Gospel has been translated into several dia- 
lects : the Kirmanshahl version was published in 
London in 1900. The Gospel according to St. 
Mark in MukrI was published at Philippopolis 
in igog. M. Fossum has published a Protestant 
catechism in Mukri and in his grammar has given a 
rhymed translation of “Onward, Christian Soldiers” 
adapted to local conditions. Several of these pub- 
lications are printed in the Armenian alphabet 
(Justi, Kurd. Gramm..! p. xxix.) and seem to be 
intended for the Armenians (of Diyarbakr) whose 
usual language is Kurdish. In April 1914 the 
Protestant missionaries of Urmia published the first 
number of the magazine Kurdistan (in Mukri). 

The first Kurd newspaper that we know of is 
Kurdistan published successively in Cairo, London 
and Folkestone, by ‘Abd al-Rahman Beg, son of 
Badr Khan Beg of Bohtan. The Preussische Staats- 
bibliothek has N°s. i — 31, 13IS — 1320 (1^92 — 
1902); cf. IV.Z.K.M., xii., p. 1 12 and Makas, 
Kurd. Stud., p. 19. After the Young Turk re- 
volution, the Kurd students {tuUdb') who had 
formed an association called Hlwi (Unity) founded 
the monthly review Roza Kurd (The Kurd Day) 
of which the first two No®, embellished with portraits 
of Salah al-Din and Karim Khan Zand appeared in 
Stambul on June 6 and July 6, 1329 (1912) under the 
editorship of 'Abd al-KarIm of Sulaimanlya; later 
this review got the name Hatdwi Kurd (The Kurd 
Sun). The magazine Kurdistan published by the 
missionaries of Urmia has already been mentioned 
above. The renewal of Kurd activity after the 
war of 1914 — 1918 was marked by the production 
of several newspapers in Constantinople, Egypt 
and KurdistSn (Diyarbakr, etc.). The earliest was 


the weekly i,ln (“Life”) founded in igtg, which, 
though published in Turkish and in Constantinople, 
was dedicated to the propagation of the idea 
“Kurdistan for the Kurds”. N®. 32 appeared on 
ist Djumada I, 1338 = Jan. 23, 1920. As to 
Kurdish newspapers, in default of a complete list 
we may mention Kurdistan, a bi-monthly published 
in Cairo by Ahmad 'Azizi (i. e. of the tribe of 
Badr Khan): N®. 2 is dated 15th Dhu ’ 1 -Hidjdja, 
1335: N“- tt, IS'*' RabY 1,1336. The first news- 
paper published in Sulaimaniya was Plshka-vtin 
(“Progress”), later replaced by Bang-i Kurdistan, 
which was edited, before the English evacuation, 
by Hadjdjf Mustafa Pasha (13 No*, between Aug. 
2 and Oct. 1922); Rdi-i Kurdistan, organ of the 
“king of Kurdistan” (Mahmud I = Shaikh Mahmud), 
publ. at Sulaimaniya by Muhammad Nuri, hi®, i 
dated ix. 1922 and N®. 15 8‘k iii. 1923. Bang-i 
Hakk, publ. by Shaikh MahmQd after his flight 
(Nos. 1 — 8, hi,; N®. 3 — 12, iv., 1923); cf. Edmonds 
A Kurdish Newspaper, Journal Centr. As. Soc., 
1925, i., p. 83 — 90; iiydnawe (“Resurrection”), 
official (hukumatt) weekly of Sulaimaniya (N®, 1-18, 
viii., 1924); Diydrt-yi Kurdistan (“The (iift of 
K.”), a weekly review in three languages publ. 
at Baghdad by Sahibkiran-zade and Rashid Shawki. 
Nos. 1 — ji, March 1925; Zar-i Kurmdndjl, a 
weekly review publ. at Rawanduz by Saiyid Husain 
Mukri and ‘Abd al-Rahim Gew, founded I 2 <h Dhu 
’ 1 -Ka‘da, J_344. (V. Minorsky) 

KUR^UB, a town in Kh ii z i s t a n, on the 
road from Wasit to Siis (Susa). The statements 
regarding distances given by the Arab geographers 
are now collected and arranged in P. Schwarz, 
Iran im Mittelalter nach den arab. Geographen, 
1921, iv., p. 396 sq.-, cf. also p. 431. The town 
was noted for its carpets; there was also a tirai 
of the Sultan there. A material called sSsandyird 
was made there, cf. de Goeje’s glossary in B.G.A., 
iv., s. V. AMstakliri says that the stisandjird of 
Fasa [q. v.] is better than that of Kurlcub ; the 
latter was a mixture of silk and cotton while in 
the former wool was used. 

Bibliography. G. Le Strange, The Lands 
of the Eastern Caliphate, p. 241, 246; Schwarz, 
loc. cit., ii. 98, where all the important quotations 
from the Arab geographers are given. 

(M. Plessner) 

KURRA B. SharIk b. Marxhad b. Hazim b. al- 
Ha’rixH AL-‘Aii 5 l ai.-KaisI, governor of Egypt, 
belonged to the tribe of Kais b, Ghail&n and w'as 
therefore a north Arabian. His native town was 
Kinnesrin in Syria. We do not know whether 
he had already held a high office before his ap- 
pointment as governor of Egypt, but it is ex- 
ceedingly probable, especially as the Umaiyads 
were particularly careful only to appoint to this 
important office men of proved ability. As con- 
ditions then were, only a tried man in whom the 
caliphs had entire confidence could be considered 
for the governorship rendered vacant by the de- 
parture of prince ‘Abd Allah b, ‘Abd al- Malik. 
Karra entered al-Fustat on the 3'’<i or I3ffi Rabf I, 
90 (Jan. 20 or 30, 709) and assumed complete 
control of the country, including its financial ad- 
ministration. He remained in office till his death 
on 23rd Rabi‘ I, 96 (Dec. 6, 714)- Later biassed 
historians have given us a very erroneous picture 
of the man. He is put alongside of the notorious 
al-Hadjdjadj b. Yusuf, which meant that he was 
of the lowest moral character and is described as 
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a brutal tyrant and heretic. The historian loves to 
dwell on the story that he did not hesitate to 
have a drinking bout with music in the newly 
built mosque of 'Amr. We get a very different 
picture of this undoubtedly important figure from 
contemporary documents, yielded by the finds of 
papyri in the last fifty years. They reveal him as 
a conscientious and faithful official, strict towards 
his subordinates, lenient towards the people, the 
ruthless exploitation and oppression of whom by 
the minor ofScials he did his best to check. He 
devoted all his energies to a just and wise rule, 
always keeping the future of the land in view. 
That there were occasional hardships is easily 
understood, they never became a system with him, 
as with other amirs of the land. The serious 
economic damage which the famine of 86/87 
(705/706) inflicted on the land with its terrible 
increase in prices, which was not made good even 
in 88, forced Kurra to devote his whole energy 
to increasing agricultural production in Egypt. A 
measure as effective as it was farseeing was the 
recultivation of fallow lands, and great public 
works, of which the name Istabl Kurra for the 
Birkat al-Habash still reminds us, which Kurra 
restored to cultivation in its entirety. He is said 
to have planted fields of sugar-cane. In these 
circumstances quite a different light is thrown on 
the fact that Kurra found himself forced to depart 
from a very old tradition in the distribution of 
taxation and to make newly converted Copts 
pay the djhya, from which they had hitherto 
been exempt, by making them share in the cumu- 
lative quota of their community. Kurra’s name is 
also connected with the rebuilding of the mosque 
of 'Amr in al-Fustat (old Cairo). In the year 63 
Maslama b. Mukhallad had carried out the first 
and ‘Abd al-'AzIz b. Marwan the second extension 
of this notable building and Kurra was ordered 
by the Caliph al-Walid 1 to remove the whole 
mosque and erect a new one on its site. The 1 
work under the direction of Vahya b. Hanzala 
took from Sha‘ban 92 till Ramadan 93 to complete. 

Bibliography. al-Kindl, Kitab al-Wulat, 
ed. Rh. Guest, G.M.S., London 1912, xix., p. 
63, 65 ; Abu ’ 1 -Mahasin, al~Nu^um alzahira.^ 
part ed. by T. G. J. Juynboll, Leiden 1855, 

i., p. 78, 233, 241 — 244; al-Makrizi, al-Khitat, 

i., p. 302; al-Tabari, ed. de Goeje, ii. 1201, 
1208, 1266, 1305; Ibn al-Athir, al-Kamil, iv. 
433 ? 434 ; 460; F. Wustenfeld, Die Statthalter 
von Agypten zur Zeit der Chalifen, i., Abh. G. 
W. Gbtt., 1875, XX., p. 39 /?.; C. H. Becker, 
Beitrdge zur Geschichte Agyp/ens., Strassburg 
1900, p. 100 r?.; do., Papyri Scholt-Reinhardt, 

i., Ver'offentlichungen aus der Heidelberger Pa- 
pyrus-Sammlung, Heidelberg tgo6, iii., p. 15 — 19; 
Corpus Papyrorum Raineri, iii.. Series Arabica, 
ed. A. Grohmann, Vienna 1924, 1/3, p. 46. 
Kurra’s name is also found on two bottle stamps 
in the collection Fouquet in P. Casanova, Ca- 
talogue des pieces de verre des epoques byzantine 
et arabe de la collection Fouquet.^ M. /. F. A. (?., 
1893, vi., p. 367, i., NO. 96 and gfihis and on 
one in University College collection (London) 
in Flinders Petrie, Glass Stamps and Weights., 
London 1926, N“. 87. (Adolf Grohmann) 
KURS. [See akras.] 

KURSi, an Arabic loan-word from the Aramaic 
kurseyd (Syriac form; Hebrew; kisse-, Noldeke, 
Manddischt Grammatik, p. 128; S. Fraenkel, De 


vocabulis peregrinis, p. 22), throne. It is only 
found twice in the Kur’an (li. 256; xxxviii. 33); 
its occurrence in the first of these has given the 
verse the name of the Throne Verse (ayat al- 
kurst)-, the reference is to the throne of God, 
which is large enough to embrace the heavens 
and the earth. In the second passage the refer- 
ence is to the throne of Solomon. The use of two 
different words, ''arsh and kursl, for the throne 
of God, very early troubled the exegists; some 
have seen in the second the stool placed in front 
of a throne on which a sovereign rests his feet; 
cf. the sculptures of Persepolis (Abu Musa, Asbat, 
according to Soddl etc., in Tabari, Tafsir, iii. 7) 
while others took it to be only a synonym of 
''arsh (al-Hasan al-Basrl, ibid.'), and one school 
interpreted it allegorically, saying that the kurst 
of God is simply his knowledge (Sa'^Id b. Djubair 
according to Ibn ‘Abbas, ibid.). The use of this 
woid in the second passage for “a throne on 
which one sits” shows clearly that it is a syno- 
nym of 'arsh. 

The idea of an erection square in shape (which 
is also the origin of the word 'arsh) is retained 
in the different meanings assumed by the word. 
The four sides of the rectangle intended to en- 
close the letters forming a word or a number of 
phrases is so called. In Persian, these four sides 
are called khutUt-i kursi and the rectangle itself, 
kursi-bendi (Huart, Calligraphes, p. 352). The 
Persians use it to describe a frame on which a 
carpet of wool or felt is stretched and under which a 
brazier is placed; the legs are slipped under the 
carpet to warm them in winter time (the tandir 
of the Turks ; Polak, Persien, i. 65 ; Fraser, ii. 
188). The Arabs apply the name to the following 
objects : At Mecca, a kind of gangway or movable 
staircase on 4 wheels (now 6) which had nine 
steps and was placed against the wall of the 
Ka‘ba so that its upper end was level with the 
I threshold (Ibn Djubair, Rihla, p. 91; Ibn Battuta, 
i. 309; Dozy, Supplement, ii. 455); a lectern on 
which the Kurban is placed (Makkarl, i. 404); the 
stand for an astrolabe; the carriage of a ballista; a 
seat with a back for 3 or 4 persons; a table on 
which a plate is placed (Lane, Modern Egyptians, 
*• *95); ^ stand on which a turban is laid at 
night {kursi al-'imdma-. Dozy, Vetements, p. 343 ; 
N®. i; Lane, Modern Egyptians, i. 5O; 221); a 
holder into which is put the lower end of a pointed 
instrument {y. A., 1850, i. 251); the card for 
pulling a tonbur {Description de PEgypte, xiii. 25 *)- 

The Moors give the name to lockets, silver 
boxes, square or triangular, which they wear in 
necklaces, on account of their shape (Dozy and 
Engelmann, Glossaire des mots espagnols, s. v. ; 
Beaussier, p. 584). It is also the support for the 
pan and percussion apparatus in a flint lock; the 
bezel of a ring, conning bench (naut.) (Beaussier, 
/. c.); a chair of a particular shape on which a 
woman sits when about to give birth to a child 
[kursi al-wilddd\ (Lane, ii. 275)- Figuratively it is 
the capital of an empire, royal residence, see of 
a patriarch or a hishop (Dozy, Suppl., ii- 45 ® » 
Cache, Diet, ar.-frang., s. v.). (Cl. Huart) 

KU§, a town in Upper Egypt on the 
east bank of the Nile. The form Kus (Kas in m- 
Farghanl and Ibn Rusta) comes from the Coptic 
Kos (or Kos Berbir) which a popular etymology 
later connected with the Coptic verb meaning 
“to bury”. In the Roman period the town was 
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called Apollinopolis Parva and sometimes Dio- 
cletianopolis. In the early centuries of Islam, Kus 
seems to have been of much less importance than 
the adjoining town of Kift [q.v.]. Some of the early 
geographers like Ibn Khurdadhbih do not mention 
it although it is found in the tables of al-Kh^a- 
rizml (ed. by von Mzik, p. 9) and al-Farghani (ed. 
Golius, p. 36), who place it in the second clime. 
It is only after the beginning of the fifth century 
of the Hidjra that Kn.s began to supplant Kift 
(MakrIzI, Bulak 1270, p. 236) to become, in the 
eighth century, the largest town of al-Sahd and the 
second city in importance in all Egypt (Abu ’1-Fida^, 
ed. Reinaud and de Slane, p. 1 10 — in). This 
development is no doubt to be attributed to the 
changes caused by the Crusades in the great trade- 
routes from west to east. We can see the beginning 
of this prosperity in Ibn Djubair (ed. Wright and 
de Goeje, p. 64 — 65) who passed through it in 
1183 and describes it as an emporium for all the 
goods from Central Africa and the Yemen. It was 
also the rendez-vous of pilgrims from Egypt and 
the Maghrib who went from there to the Hidjaz 
through the port of ‘Aidhab (Ibn Djubair, p. 67). 
Later this route was supplanted by that of al-Kusair 
(Abu T-Fida^). Yakut (iv. 201) already calls it 
the third town of Egypt. In the first centuries of 
the Mamluk period, the governorship of the mu- 
dtrlya of Kus (al-Kusiya) was extremely important 
and coins were struck there. At the same time 
it was a place of exile for individuals of importance, 
for example several of the ‘Abbasid Caliphs at the 
Mamluk court. Kus was also noted as a centre of 
Muslim learning. The town had 6 madrasas and 
produced a number of scholars. A section of the 
inhabitants however always remained Christian. The 
Copts had several churches there. From 800 A. H. 
the town began to decline, especially after the 
plague of 806 in which 17,000 are said to have 
died. In the xixth century Kus was half an hour’s 
journey from the Nile. It is still an important 
market for simples, aromatic herbs and all kinds 
of vegetables. The Christian element is still con- 
siderable (cf. al-iChitat al-^adida, xiv. 134). 

Bibliography. al-Mas^udl, Murudj al- 
Dhahab.^ ed. Barbier de Meynard and Pavet de 
Courveille, iii. 50; al-MakdisI, il.6^.^., iii- 47^ *94; 
Nasir-i Khusraw, Safar-ndnia, ed. Schefer, p. 61 ; 
Quatremere, Memoir es geographiques et hisloriques 
sur I'Egypte, Paris 1811, i. 192 sqq.-, ‘Alt Pasha 
Mubarak, al- Kh itat al-djadida, BOlak 
128 ryy. ; Maspero and Wiet, Materiaux pour 
servir a la geographic de I'Egypte, Cairo 1919) 
p. 155 sqq. (J. H. Kramers) 

KUSAILA b. Lemzem al-AwrabI, successor 
or colleague of Sakardid al-AwrabI in the chief- 
tainship of the great tribe of Awraba which oc- 
cupied the country west of Tlemcen (the passage 
in al-BakrI, Kitdb al-Masalik, text, p. 50, which 
makes Kusaila reign at Tubna in the time of 
Musa b. Nusair, is certainly a mistake unless 
there were two Kusailas). During the Arab con- 
quest, he led the resistance against Abu ’1-Mu- 
hadjir, successor to 'Okba, was defeated by him 
55 (®74 — 675) at the “springs of Tlemcen” 
(now Al-Urit), abjured Christianity and became a 
Muslim. He was able to win the favour of the 
conqueror and gained his confidence, which ex- 
posed him to the hatred of ‘Olcba, when the 
latter again was given the governorship of Ifrikiya 
and the Maghrib. He took a delight in humiliating 
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Kusaila, in spite of the sage warnings of Abu 
’1-Muhadjir. I'herefore when after his epic cavalry 
campaign in the west, the Arab general, on his 
return to Kairawan made the mistake of dividing 
his army, Kusaila, who accompanied him as a 
living trophy, came to an arrangement with the 
Greeks and Berbers who were following the Muslim 
march. The latter were surprised near Tahuda (63 = 
682 — 683) and almost all including 'Okba and Abu 
’1-Muhadjir died fighting. Kusaila entered Kai- 
rawan as a conqueror whence he governed Ifrikiya 
for five years, Arabs as well as Greeks and Berbers. 
When the Caliph '^Abd al-Malik was suddenly re- 
lieved of the difficulties, caused by the civil wars 
in the east, he sent an army to Zubair b. Kais, 
at Barka, with which the latter fought Kusaila 
at Mems, west of Kairawan. He defeated and slew 
him and regained the lost territory (69 = 688/689). 

Bibliography. Ibn Khaldun, Kitdb al'lbar, 
vi. 108 — 109, 146 — 148; Histoire dcs Berb'ercs, 
i. 211 — 213, 286 — 289; Histoire de I'Afrique et 
de la Sidle, ed. and transl. Desvergers, text p. 2, 
4 — 5> transl. p. 16, 20 — 23; Ibn ‘Idhari, Baydn, 
i. 15 — 17; al-Bakri, Kitdb al-Masdlik, text, 
p. 74; Abu ’I-Mahasin Ibn Taghribirdi, al- 
Nudjum al-zdhira, i. 176 — 178; al-Nuwairi, ap. 
Histoire des Berb'eres, i., app. ii., p. 334 — 336, 
337; Ibn al-Athir, al-Kdmil, ed. Cairo, iv. 
54 — 55; al-Nadji, Ma’'dlim al-Imdn, Tunis 

1320, i. 47 — 50, 51 — 53; Ibn Abi Dinar al- 
Kairawanl, Kitdb al-Mu'nis, p. 29 — 30; Ahmad 
al-Dira% Rihla, Fas, n. d., p. 44 — 47 ; transl. 
de Berbrugger, Voyages dans le sud de I'Algerie, 
Paris 1846, p. 226 — 231; Mahmud b. Sa'id 
Majfdisb aI-Saf5IjiusI, Nuzhat al-Anddr, Tunis 

1321, i. 71, 73, 75; al-Urthil5nI, Nuzhat al- 
Anddr, Algiers 1326, p. 97 — 100; W. Roth, 
’^Oqba ibn Nafi-, Gottingen 1859, p. 59 — 61; 
Foumel, Les Berbers, i. 160 — 162, 174 — 177, 
181, 194 — 196; Mercier, Histoire de I'Afrique 
septentrionale, i. 204 — 21 1. (RenI; Basset) 
KUSAIR or al-Kusair, a seaport on the 

African coast of the Red Sea. There is no 
reason to doubt that all the references of Oriental 
and European writers to Kusair on the Red Sea 
are to the same place; the contradictions between 
different authors are simply due to inaccuracies 
as, in the first place there is not sufficient ground 
for supposing that there were two places called 
Kusair and secondly Kusair is unanimously des- 
cribed as the harbour of Kus. If we were to have 
two places called Kusair, they would have to be 
so far apart that one of them could not be 
described as the port of KQs; but the place 
marked on our modern maps as Kusair fulfils the 
condition of having been the port of KDs perfectly 
so far as “its position is concerned. The references 
therefore must be to this place which lies a little 
north of Lat. 26”. Yakut is unreliable because he 
makes Kusair lie near 'Aidhab and then puts the 
distance from Kus at 5 and from Aidbul* at 
8 days’ journey. ’ Even in Egypt where they are 
used to great distances, two places 8 days’ journey 
apart would not be described as near one another. 
A glance at the map shows that if it is five days 
from Ku.sair to Kus, it cannot be 8 from Kusair 
to 'Aidhab. The distance could not be covered in 
18 days if the first statement is correct. As a 
matter of fact from 'Aidhab to Kus is according 
to al-Ma^rlzI 17, according to al-ldrisi 20 days’ 
journey so that it cannot be only 8 to Kusair. 
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Even if we put ‘Aityiab farther north, as C. H. 
Becker (ci. ‘^aimab) and S. Lane-Poole have 
rightly done, the contradiction between these 
figures is not disposed of. 

The significance of the harbours on the Red 
Sea for European trade with India and China 
and for the pilgrims to Mecca has often been 
described. At the same time the relative importance 
of the different harbours varied considerably in the 
course of centuries (cf. bahr ai,-KI)1.2UM). While 
Kusair flourished particularly in the ‘Abbasid period, 
'Ai^ab later became the principal port and still 
later al-Tor. After Selim I had conquered Egypt, 
he tried again to revive Kusair and built a fortress 
there. The further history of the town to 1876 
with a very full description of its condition in the 
seventies was given by C. A. Klunzinger, who was 
Egyptian medical officer there. He calls particular 
attention to the disastrous effect on its fortunes of 
the building of the railway to Suez and then of 
the Suez Canal. While in the fifties the traffic at 
Kusair along with that of Suez was “steadily 
increasing” (v. Neimans), the port is now only 
important for traffic to and from Egypt ; through 
traffic through the Red Sea has no longer any 
inducement to touch Kusair; the decline of the 
town is most clearly seen from the figures given 
by Sami Bey at the end of the century in the 
Kamils al~A’'lam. 
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ICUSAIR 'AMRA. [See 'amra.] 

KUSAIY, an ancestor of Muhammad in 
the fifth generation and restorer of the pre- 
Islamic worship of the Ka'ba in Mecca. 
His genealogy is unanimously given in all sources 
as Kusaiy b. Kilab b. Murra b. Ka‘b b. Lu^aiy 
b. Fihr-Kuraish (cf. Wustenfeld, Geneal. Tabellen, 
O.-T.), and his life and exploits are recorded by 
our sources in three recensions which only differ 
from each other in trifling details; these go back 
to Muhammad al-Kalbi (d. 146), Ibn Ishak (d. 

1 50) and 'Abd al-Malik b. ‘Abd al-‘Az 5 z b. Diuraidi 
al-Makki (d. 1 50). Kusaiy is represented, like the 
usual legendary type of hero who founds a city, 
as having passed his childhood and youth far 


front his native land and in obscurity : a younger 
son of Kilab b. Murra, a descendant of the Kuraislj 
whose supremacy in Mecca had been replaced by 
that of the Banu Khuza'a, he loses his father soon 
after his birth and is taken by his mother Fatima 
bint SaM b. Sayal who had married again, her 
second husband being a member of the tribe of 
Banu ‘Udhra, to his tribe in the north of the 
Arabian Peninsula (in the neighbourhood of Sargh 
according to al-Kalbl in Ibn Sa'd, i/i., 36, 25, a 
place on the Syrian frontier of the Hidjaz, near 
Tabuk [Yakut, Mu^djam, ed. Wustenfeld, iii. 77], 
or right into Syrian territory near YarmOk [al- 
Bakri, p. 773]); here his original name of Zaid 
was changed to Kusaiy from the root k-s-y, “to 
[ go away”. Having learned his true origin from 
his mother, he returned to Mecca where as a 
result of his marriage with Hubba, the daughter of 
the KhuzaT chief Hulail b. Hubshlya, who con- 
trolled all the arrangements for the worship of 
the Ka’^ba and the pilgrimage, he soon acquired 
an important position in the city. On the death 
of his father-in-law, Kusaiy managed to succeed 
him in his offices, either after a long struggle 
with the Khuza^a, or as a less reliable tradition 
has it by means of a tricky bargain like that of 
Jacob and Esau, which he made with (Abu) 
Ghubshan, son of Hulail or only some more distant 
relative of his (cf. Ibn Duraid, al-Islitikak, 277, 
line 7 with 282, line 2 ; the two complete genealogies 
are given in the source used by Ibn Duraid, the 
Hxamharat al-Ansab of Ibn al-Kalbi). The detailed 
narrative of the events which brought Kusaiy to 
fame is given in the article khuza'a [q. v.]. 

Becoming master of Mecca and guardian of the 
Ka'ba, IJusaiy rebuilt the latter and organised its 
worship; he united the clans of the Kuraish, who 
were previously scattered, into a solid body which 
assured them the mastery of the town for the 
future ; indeed it is even said that it was on this 
account that the name Kuraigh (from takarrasjia, 
to combine) replaced the old name Banu ’ 1 -Na<ir; 
Kusaiy is said to have been called M u dj a m m i', 
the “re-uniter”. On his death the sacred offices 
that had become his perquisites, were inherited 
by his four sons 'Abd al-Dar, 'Abd Manaf, 
'Abd a 1 - 'U z z a, 'Abd Kusaiy, the second of 
whom through his son Hashim was a direct an- 
cestor of the Prophet. The house which Kusaiy 
had built himself quite close to the Ka'ba was 
henceforth the centre of the civil and religious 
functions of the Kuraish under the name Dar 
al-Nadwa [q. V.] ; the interesting description of 
the working of the Dar al-Nadwa goes back to 
Muhammad b. Ejubair b. Mut'im, d. circa 
(cf. Sprenger, Leben und Lehre d. Mohammed, iii., 
note clx). To Ku^iy is also attributed the discovery 
and digging of the well of al-'Adjul (Kutb al-Din 
\Chron. Stadt Mekka, ed. Wustenfeld, iii.], p- to/ 
infra; Baladhurl, Futuh, ed. de Goeje, p. 48; Ya^ut, 
MiLdyam, iii. 19 — 20; Bakrl, p. 646, cf. 766). 

From what has been said above it is evident 
that the Kuraish regarded Kusaiy as their true 
founder and the founder of the Ka'ba. The an- 
tiquity of this tradition is attested by a verse ot 
al-A'slja (Bakri, p. 489) and by several of Hassan b. 
Thabit. Later historiography has tried to harmonise 
this old native tradition with the genealogical 
system which later became established and ac- 
cording to which Kuraisli = Fihr b. Malik b. al- 
Nadr (Wiistenfeld, Geneal. Tabellen, N.) as well 
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as with the tradition quite different in origin and 
character of the Abrahamic cult of the Ka'ba 
(q. V., ii., p- 587“) and its vicissitudes under the 
Djuvhum [q-v-] and the Khuza'a. Kusaiy is there- 
fore to Mecca “what Theseus was for Athens 
and Romulus for Rome” (Caetani). In the present 
state of our knowledge it is impossible to say 
whether he should be regarded as a historical 
personage transformed into a hero or the mytho- 
logical transfiguration of a hero. His name is 
found, although by no means commonly, in the 
Arab onomasticon ; a Nahik b. Kusaiy al-Saluli, 
a contemporary of Muhammad, is mentioned by 
Ibnal-Athir, Usd^ v. 14 — 15; Ibn Hadjar, al-Isaba, 
ed. Cairo, vi. 257 ; another contemporary of Muham- 
mad, w'hom Ibn al-Athir, Usd, V. 205 calls Kasll(?) 
and Ibn Hadjar, al-lsaba, v. 212, 241 Fudail or 
Kasil b. Zalim al-SinbisI, according to the Djam- 
iiarat al-Ansab of Ibn Kalbi occurs in the Escorial 
manuscript (f. 58 r) of the latter as Kusaiy. Lastly 
the same work (MS. British Museum, f. 162 v) 
mentions a tribe Kusaiy b. Malik b. Tha'laba b. 
Buhtha b. Sulaim. The fact that this name is to 
be recognised in the VXp of the Nabataean in- 
scriptions and probably also in the Kovtra^ of a 
parchment from Dura on the Euphrates (cf. Cu- 
mont, Les fouilles de Doura-Europos, Paris 1926, 
p. 320) does not justify us in concluding that it 
is of northern origin, since as we have seen, it is 
found among different tribes. The tradition which 
makes Kusaiy pass his childhood in Syria is in 
favour of the hypothesis which makes the worship 
of the Ka'ba introduced, or at least renewed, as 
a result of influences from the north; perhaps in 
some statements of tradition (e.g. al-Kalbi quoted 
by Ibn Sa'd, i/i. 39, i — ii) we have an echo of an 
actual fact, namely that on the old cult of Hubal, 
“the idol of the Khuza'a” (cf. Ibn al-Kalbi, K. 
al-Asnam, p. 28), there was super-imposed that of 
al-'Uzza and Manaf-Manat, for which we have 
definite evidence in Northern Arabia in particular. 

In any case the figure of Kusaiy soon became 
legendary ; his story, as we have seen, has the 
characteristic features of the legends of eponymous 
heroes; his alleged sons ate only symbols of the 
part played by Kusaiy in the religion of Mecca. 
If it is not quite true that he was the object of 
regular divine worship (the name 'Abd al-Kusaty 
borne by one of his sons does not necessarily 
imply the divine character of the father), he was 
undoubtedly venerated according to the ancestor 
worship, which certainly existed in pre-Muham- 
madan Arabia, although we know very little abj)ut 
it. The eponymous hero of the people of al-Ta if, 
Tljakif is analogous in character to Kusaiy. The 
latter’s memory remained particularly associated 
with the Dar al-Nadwa, which Lammens, de- 
veloping a suggestion by M. Hartmann, has shown 
was not the “senate of Kuraisli”, as tradition has 
it, but rather a place for the celebration of rites, 
essentially social and religious in their origins. 
Its proximity to the Ka'ba, with which it is 
however never confounded, suggests that it was 
one of these private dwellings built beside Semitic 
temples, which, without being identified with the 
temple itself, came in time to acquire a religious 
character and certain religious functions. We have 
an example of this type of house in the “house 
of Lysias” in the precincts of the temple of the 
Palmyran deities at Dura (Cumont, Les fouilles 
de Douro, p. 36—37). 
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Whatever the origins may be, it is certain that 
at the beginning of the sixth century A. D. the 
control of the Ka'ba and of the ha^dj was in the 
hands of a clan claiming descent from Kusaiy and 
that the Kuraish were agreed that he was the 
founder of their tribal unity. It is to be noted 
on the other hand that even if this clan included 
among its members some of the recognised chiefs 
of the Kuraish, among others the Banu Umaiya, 
it was far from having complete political and 
financial control in its hands; the BanU Makhzum 
for example, one of the most powerful families in 
Mecca, were not descended from Kusaiy. It seems 
probable then that the Meccan republic was con- 
stituted on the initiative and under the direction 
of the Banu Kusaiy, but that the latter were 
forced to admit into their social organism other 
clans having the same rights and privileges as 
themselves, although the prestige of noble blood 
and supremacy in religious matters always remained 
the exclusive prerogative of the Banu Kusaiy ; it 
is a process which presents striking analogies 
with that which may, we think, be noted in the 
formation of national unity among the Israelites, 
as a result of the fusion of the tribes of Judah 
and Levi with the Ephraimite tribes. 
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KUSDAR, or KuzdaR, is the name of a 
town’in zf 48'’ N. and 66" 37' E, and of 
the district in which it is situated, a 
long, narrow valley, important by reason of its 
central position at the point of convergence of 
roads from Kalat on the north, Kara£i and Bela 
on the south, Kachi on the east, and Makran and 
Kharan on the west. Yakut describes it as admail 
town in a fertile district, which he calls luran, 
producing grapes, pomegranates, and other fruits, 
but not dates. It is a city of India, or rather, he 
says of Sind, situated at a distance of eighty 
farsakhs from Bust. It was conquered by the 
‘Arabs shortly after their conquest of Makran, 
and Ibn Hawkal says that it was governed by an 
'Arab residing at KaikSnSn, who admitted the 
name of the ‘AbbSsid Khalifa into the public 
nravers, but Yakut quotes a traveller who describes 
the district as the abode of the Khawandj, and 
its capital as the seat of their Khalifa. In A. D. 
077—978 it was taken by Subuktigln, and its 
ruler was captured, but was restored on condition 
of his agreeing to pay tribute and causing the 
Khatba to be recited in Subuktigln s name. At a 
^er’ date he was again attacked by Subuktigln, 
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owing to his failure to remit tribute. Kusdar is 
now the principal town of the Jhalawan division 
of the Kalat State in Balacistan. 
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(T. W. Haig) 

KUSH AIR, an Arab tribe forming part of 
the great group of the Banu ^Amir b. Sa'^sa% 
[q. V.] whose fortunes we find them almost con- 
tinuously sharing in the period before as well as 
after Islam. They had paiticularly close associations 
with the tribes of 'Ukail and Dja'da [q. v.] whose 
genealogical table makes them brothers. Their 
genealogy is Kughair b. Ka'b b. Rabia' b. 'Amir 
b. Sa'sa'a. Tradition makes the mother of Kushair 
Raita bint Kunfudh b. Malik of the tribe of the 
Banu Sulaim [q. v.J. During the pre-Muhammadan 
period, the Banu Kushair settled in al-Yamama 
were involved in all the wars of the 'Amir b. 
Sa'sa'a especially in those against the Tamlm, the 
Shaiban, whose chief Hadjib b. Zurara was made 
prisoner by Malik b. Salama al-Khair b. Kushair, 
called Dhu ’1-Rukaiba, at the battle of Ejabala, 
and against the kings of al-Hira (cf. Nak^if, ed. 
Bevan, p. 70, 404 — 405). After Muhammad’s suc- 
cesses in Central Arabia, the Kushair joined with 
the other tribes of the 'Amir in sending him en- 
voys and coming to an arrangement with him; it 
is to this time that tradition dates their conversion 
to IslSm (cf. the texts in Caetani, Annali dell' 
Islam, l./i., 297 [9 A. H., § 78]). Later they took 
part without particularly distinguishing themselves 
in the wars of conquest in Syria and the 'Irak, 
and settled particularly in the eastern parts of the 
Arab empire. In the Omaiyad period, they were 
very numerous and powerful in Khurasan, of which 
several Kushairls were governors (among others 
ZurSra b. 'L’kba whose family possessed a very 
highly esteemed breed of horses). This Kusljairl 
colony had as its founder and common ancestor 
Haida b. Mu'awiya b. Kushair, a half-mythical 
personage who is said to have lived to a fabulous 
age and to have had a thousand descendants (Ibn 
Ha^jar, Isaba, Cairo 1325, ii. 56, N”. 1890; Abu 
Hatim al-SidjistSni, K. al-Mu''ammarin, in Goidziher, 
Abhandlungen zur arab. Phil., ii. 97). On the 
other hand we find in Mubarrad, ed. Wright, p. 
273, a similar longevity attributed to Dhu ’1-Rukaiba, 
the Kushairl chief mentioned above, and indeed 
almost all the Kushairis of note settled in Khurasan, 
recorded by history, belonged to the clan of Salama 
al-Khair to which Dhu ’1-Rukaiba belonged, and 
which seems to have been the aristocracy of 
the tribe. 

The Kushair did not number many poets of 
note among them; the best known is Yazid Ibn 
al-Ta^iriya who lived between the end of the 
Omaiyad period and the beginning of the 'AbbSsid 
period. 

The genealogical sources and in particular Ibn 
al-Kalbl also mention other ethnical groups bearing 
the name Banu Kushair, two of which belonged 
to the southern tribes of the Aslam and the Aws 
(Ansar). 
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KUSHAIRI, Abu ’l-Kasim 'Abd al-Karim b. 
Haw AZIN b.'Abd al-Mahkb. Tai ha b. Muhammad, 
born in 376 (986), died in 465 (1074), was in dog- 
matic theology the pupil of the Ash'ari Abu Bakr 
b. Furak and in mysticism a follower of al-Sulami 
and 'Abu 'Ali al-Daljkak, whose daughter Fatima 
(d. 480=1087) he married. He was persecuted 
by the other Ash'aris, by Hanball jurists and the 
Saldjuk officials from 440 (1048) to 455 (1063). 
His best known works are the two manifestoes, 
the Risdla ild Biamdb at al-sufiya bi-Bulddn al- 
Islam, written in 438 (1046) to adapt Sufism to 
Ash'ari metaphysics and the Shakdya ila Ahl al- 
Sunna bi-Hikdya md ndlahum min al-Mihna written 
in 446 (1054) to clear the memory of al-Ash'arl 
from the charge of heterodoxy laid against his 
atomist metaphysics (publ. in Subki, Tabakat, first 
ed. Cairo, n. d., ii. 276 — 288). We also have from 
Ku.shairi’s pen a mystical commentary on the 
Kurban entitled Latclif al-Ishdrdt and a manual 
of mystic paths, Tartib al-Suluk, the esotericism 
of which is deliberately obscure. The Risdla, a 
classical manual of Muslim mysticism was criticised 
from the ImamI point of view by Ibn al-Da'i 
{Tabsira, lith. Teheran 1312, p. 405 — 409) and 
published with the Sharh of al-Ansari at Cairo in 
1290 in 4 volumes. — This is the only useful 
edition; the little editions in one volume (1318 A.H., 
etc.) are swarming with typographical mistakes. 

Bibliography. Subki, Tabakat al-Shdffiya. 
first ed. Cairo, n. d., iii. 243 — 248; Brockel- 
mann, G.A.L., i. 432 — 433; R. Hartmann, Al 
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KUSKUSU (Couscous), a dish prepared 
with semolina. Throughout northwest Africa 
(Tripolitania, Sahara, Tunisia, Algeria, and Morocco) 
it is the basis of the food of the people. It is 
sometimes called ta’-dm i. e. food par excellence. 
The Beduins of Eastern Algeria also call it 
which has the same meaning; those of Western 
Algeria, ma'-dsh-, those of the South and of the 
Sahara, ’^aish, also with the same sense. In Tunisia, 
the name tnidm has even become applied to feasts 
at which this dish is particularly used, feasts known 
elsewhere as zarda (Eastern Algeria), taa'aah 
(Western Algeria) and musem (Morocco). In the 
J udaeo-Arabic of Africa kuskusu is called ftil. 

Kuskusu may be prepared at any time. Some 
however prepare it in the nights of Monday and 
Friday, which according to the sunna are peculiarly 
auspicious nights. The ceremony of preparation, 
which has been given a kind of religious character, 
at which certain rites have to be performed, always 
begins with an invocation or pious formula. The 
woman preparing it must not hear or see anything 
which might be a bad omen. Those near her avoid 
speaking of anything except saints or agricultural 
prosperity, the wealth of the produce of the land 
or of the family in which she is. 

To make kuskusu, the woman sits on the ground, 
puts in front of her a wooden dish called djafna 
or according to the district. Beside her is 

the bag of semolina and a vessel of slightly salted 
water. Some add to the salted water two or three 
drops of water of Nisan (the rain that falls at the 
beginning of May, which is kept in a flask) which 
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has peculiar virtues. She then takes a handful of 
semolina, puts it in the djafna, sprinkles salt water 
over it with the hollow of her hand and rolls it under 
her fingers in the dish to right and left until little 
pellets are formed like lead drops. She goes on 
in this way, handful by handful. From time to 
time she stirs the ^afna to separate the little 
pellets from the large and rolls the latter to make 
them smaller. 

In the meanwhile she is boiling on a brazier, 
in the kedra (a kind of earthenware saucepan) 
water and meat, if the kuskusu is to be prepared 
with meat, or vegetables (chick peas, turnips, wild 
chard) if it is to be made with vegetables, water 
alone if it is to be with sugar. Finally the required 
quantity of semolina for the kuskusu having been 
prepared, the woman shuts it up for some time 
in a bag or bottle of leather. In this the little 
pellets run together as they dry up and form a 
kind of rough grained paste. The cook then turns 
out this paste into a special sieve and taking up 
her pestle crushes it through the sieve. The round 
grains that pass through the holes of the sieve 
are the real grains of kuskusu ; the grains too 
large to go through are used to make barkukes 
(cf. below) or semolina cakes called mokatfa. 

In the meanwhile the kedra half filled with 
water has been boiling on the brazier. The cook 
then takes the keskas, a kind of earthenware pot 
shaped like a funnel without a neck and pierced 
with little holes in the bottom. The keskas is 
placed on the kedra, the edges of which are 
wrapped in cloth to prevent the steam escaping 
between the two vessels. The keskas is filled with 
grains of kuskusu. The steam in order to escape 
has to pass through the holes in the bottom 
of the keskas and through the grains of kuskusu 
which it cooks. From time to time the cook puts 
her finger in the middle of it to see if it is done 
to a nicety. When it is she pours the grains into 
the 4}afna, rolls them again with her hand to 
prevent them forming a paste or clotting, then 
steams them again in the keskas. This time as 
soon as the kuskusu begins to give off steam, 
she puts it finally in the djafna. 

Now if the cook wishes to make masfuf or 
sweet kuskusu she powders it with sugar and 
puts here and there little pieces of butter which 
melt and impregnate the little pellets of semolina 
under the influence of the heat. 1 he water is 
thrown from the kedra. If the kuskusu is to be 
made with meat or vegetables the woman adds 
water to the kedra so that the bouillon or sakiya 
may go farther and a little salt. This bouillon is 
used to sprinkle on dishes before they are served. 

Whatever be the number of courses to a meal, 
the kuskusu is always served last. According to 
the manner of its preparation the kuskusu has 
different names, which vary also in the different 
linguistic areas. To those already mentioned may 
be added: t. masfuf, very fine grained with sugar, 
2. meduar, very fine grained with meat, 3- barbu^ 
(Tunis, Constantine), fine grained, eaten cold with 
butter or fat of any kind, sprinkled with butter- 
milk, in the west called slkuk, 4. mahammsa, 
kuskusu with very large grains, 5’ barkukes or 
bar^uiefh or mardud of large grains swollen by 
steam and cooked in bouillon or milk — called aish 
in Southern Algeria, 6. barbusha, made with barley 
semolina, in place of wheat semolina in the 
west called brtul. 


Bibliography. Delphin, Textes pour 
rilude de Varabe parle, Paris 1891, p. 207 sqq.', 
Desparmet, Enseignement de I'arabe dialectal, 
2nd period, Algiers 1913, p. 179 sqq.\ Destaing, 
Dialecte berb'ere des B. Snous, i. 312; Doutte, 
Marrakech, Paris 1906, p. 242 and the sources 
quoted in the note. (A. Covr) 

KUSS IBN SATDA of the tribe of Yad, a 
half legendary figure, called “the sage, the arbiter 
{hakam) of the Arabs”. His eloquence is proverbial. 
He seems to have been a Christian, but not Bishop 
of Nadjran as has been said. There was a pro- 
verbial expression: “eloquent as the bishop of 
Nadjran”. This must have facilitated the confusion, 
of which there is no trace in the oldest references. 
The Sira and Hadith take an interest in Kuss 
because his personality, surrounded with a halo 
of asceticism, increased by one the lamentably 
small group of the hanlf. He is also said to have 
predicted the imminent coming of the Prophet. 
The latter is said to have heard him preach at 
the fair of ‘Ukaz. If Kuss really was a historical 
individual, he must have lived at a much earlier 
period than the generation contemporary with 
Muhammad; it is impossible to think that he 
could have become a legendary figure if he lived 
about the time of the Hidjra. At this time the 
tribe of Yad had ceased to exist as a separate group. 

B ibliogr ap hy. Ibn al-AthIr, Vsd al-Ghaba, 
iv. 204; Aghant, xiv. 41 — 42; Djahiji 
Bayan wa 'l-Tabyin, i. 137; ‘Air b. Burhan al- 
Din, al-Sira al-halabiya, i. 210 — 212,216 — 218. 
In Shu^ard’ al-nasramya, ed. Cheikho, p. 211 — 
218, are given the poems attributed to Kuss 
and a critical examination of the legend in 
SuyutI, al-Ld'ali al-masntda fi 'l-Ahadi(h al- 
mawdtdn, i. 95—100; A. Sprenger, Das Leben 
und die Lehre des Mohammad, i. 102 — 106. 
j ’ (H. Lammens) 

KUSUF, KhusDf, eclipse of the sun or of 
the moon. As regards linguistic usage, it may be 
noted that al-kusuf is used alike for the eclipse 
of the moon {kusuf al-kamar') and for that of the 
sun {kusuf al-shams), e. g. in al-FarghanI, Kosta 
b, Ltika, al-BattanI, al-Birunl; but they are often 
distinguished as al-khusuf, eclipse of the moon, 
and al-kusuf of the sun ; e. g. by al-KazwInl (on 
the linguistic usage, it should be noted that ac- 
cording to the Mafatih al-'^Ulum, ed. van Vloten, 
the viith form should not be used, although this 
is very often done; e.g. by al-Kazwini and others). 

The eclipse of the sun and of the moon 
have from the earliest times attracted the liveliest 
attention. Ptolemy, following Hipparchus, studied 
the theory of eclipses, and following him the Arabs 
and Syrians, etc. We shall deal first with the 
eclipse of the moon. It must be premised 
that the apparent path of the moon — we must 
adhere to the geocentric view — cuts the 
ecliptic in two opposite points, which however 
in course of time come to move on to the ecliptic. 
These points are called al-djavizahar (Persian 
djawi cihr, nut-shape, or less correctly guy cihr, 
globe-shape); they are also called al-tinnin, “dragon” 
(see below). All the planets have of course such 
dfawzahar \ without an addition the word always 
refers to the moon. Their positions are given in 
the Ephemerides. The massive ball into which 
according to Ibn al-Haitham the moon is inserted, 
and which carries it along as it moves, is called 
falak al-djawzahar. 
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The eclipse of the moon is caused, as was 
early recognised, by a dark body coming between 
the sun and the moon. It was at one time thought 
that this was a dragon, which ended at two op- 
posite points on the globe of the heavens and 
had the same motion as the nodes of the moon. 
Eclipses occur when we cannot see the moon, 
because the head or tail of the dragon comes be- 
tween us and the moon. From this idea comes 
the name for the crescent and waning nodes, i. e. 
the points where the moon passes through the 
ecliptic, “head, al-ra^s" and “tail, al-dhanab" , 
which were retained long after the “dragon” had 
disappeared. The sign XI for the length of the 
node is a distorted dragon. The astrologers credited 
this dragon with certain influences on the horoscope. 
But Severus Sebokt (c. 650) (I. Nau, Notes d' As- 
tronomic Syrtenne, J. A. [Ser. 10], igio, xvi., 
p. 15) long ago denied this, as there was no 
dragon and the calculations in question referred 
to the movements of the nodes. But we still find 
in al-Birunl’s Tafhlm etc. the assertion that head 
and tail have separate natures. The head is hot, 
auspicious, and indicates increase (of property etc.). 
The tail is cold, brings misfortune, and indicates 
diminution of wealth etc. Eclipses of the sun or 
of the moon are really caused by the earth 
coming between the sun and moon or the moon 
coming between the earth and the sun. Instead 
of djmozahar we often have the word “node” 
''ahd and '■uhda used, also in combination with 
ra^s and dhanab. 

The shadow of the earth arising in the first 
instance, because the sun is considerably larger 
than the earth, consists of a cone-shaped con- 
vergent shadow (the shadow) on one side and a 
divergent shadow (penumbra) on the other side. 
Only in the shadow is there absolute darkness. 
As the diameter of the shadow at the place of 
the moon’s path is considerably greater than that 
of the moon at the same point, under certain 
conditions, the moon may remain some time in 
the shadow and therefore be perfectly eclipsed 
for the period. Ibn al-Haitham, for example, in- 
vestigated these conditions very fully (E. Wiede- 
mann, Beitr., xiii., Ubcr eitie Schrift von Ibn 
al-Haitham, '‘‘Uber die Beschaffenheit der Schatten" , 
S. B. P. M.S., Erlg., 1907, xxxix., p. 226). 

If earth, sun and moon were very small bodies, 
mere points, eclipses would only take place when 
the sun and moon were exactly in the nodes. 
But as they are large, eclipses also occur when 
these bodies have passed beyond the nodes, i. e. 
have experienced an alteration in latitude and 
longitude. A total eclipse occurs when the breadth 
is smaller than the difference between the diameter 
of the shadow and that of the moon, a partial 
eclipse when it is larger than the latter but 
smaller than the sum of the diameters; if it is 
however equal to the latter, there is only a con- 
tact but no eclipse. 

Taking into consideration the shadow alone, 
the maNirut (cone) or sanawbar (pine-apple) 
— its cross-section is called dalirat al-zill — we 
have the following: the entrance into the shadow 
is called bad^ al-kusuf, beginning of the eclipse; 
the phase from the beginning of the eclipse, to 
the beginning of totality, is called sukiit (falling, 
the eisTTua-if of Ptolemy), the middle of the path 
covered in shadow is called wast (middle). The 
phase which corresponds to complete emergence 


is called tamam al-in^Hal (the completion of 
disappearance) ; al-makth (stop, stay) means the 
phase in which the moon is eclipsed; in a partial 
eclipse there is no such stop. A kusuf hull al- 
kamar bila makth, a total eclipse without a stop 
is said to occur when the moon’s path is such 
that the darkened moon touches the cone of the 
shadow at only one point; then a total eclipse 
exists at this point only. For the case of total 
eclipse, the place where it begins is called aw- 
wal al-makth and where the moon begins to 
emerge from the shadow', dkhir al-maktli. 

A diminution of light but no complete extinc- 
tion also occurs when the moon moves through 
the half-shadow. In his classical work on the 
shadows Ibn al-Haitham (see above) discussed 
the theory of this question and checked it by 
observation. In very rare cases, however, the 
whole of the eclipsed moon does not appear quite 
black but shows different colours, especially a 
dark red ; this was observed by various early 
astronomers and minutely described by Ibn al- 
Haitham (his statements agree with modern ob- 
servation, e. g. Joh. Muller, Lehrbuch der kosmischen 
Physik 5 , § 9, p. 1 96). Al-Biruni further studied 
these colours (al-Hanun al-Mas‘'udi, masala vii., 
bdb vii., fast iii.) ; he also examines critically 
earlier views and particularly Indian ideas on the 
astrological significance of the colours (cf. E. 
Wiedemann, t)ber die verschiedenen bei der Mond- 
finsternis auftretenden Farben nach BlrUnl, in 
Eders yahrbuch fur Photographic, etc., 1914). 
This light on the completely eclipsed moon is 
explained by the fact that the sun’s rays are 
diverted in passing through the earth’s atmosphere 
and thus enter the shadow and illuminate the 
moon. According to the amount of moisture in 
the atmosphere, these diverted rays are more or 
less coloured. For the possibility of a solar eclipse, 
the conditions are the same as for a lunar one. 

Solar Eclipse: As the angle at which the 
moon appears to us is smaller, although only 
slightly, than that at which the sun appears, the 
moon can never completely cover the sun. There- 
fore even at a so-called total eclipse of the sun, 
even if the centres of sun and moon and earth 
all lie on a straight line, a narrow rim of light 
still remains. Bright formations, the corona and 
the protuberances radiate from this. They are 
described by al-Biruni in al-Kanun al-Mas’^udi, 
makdla, viii., bdb, xi. (cf. E. Wiedemann, Er- 
scheinungen bei der Ddmmerung und Sonnenfinster- 
nis, in Arch. f. Gesch. d. Med., xv., 1923, p. 43 )- 

The local times at which the same lunar or 
solar eclipse appears at different places is obtained 
from the difference of their geographical longitudes. 
The calculations are made difficult by the fact 
that these bodies show a considerable parallax. 
This partly explains the great differences between 
the calculated and true values. 

It would take us too far to go into the details 
of the theoretical considerations, for example when 
each eclipse begins, how long it lasts, its periodicity, 
etc. In the works of al-Farghani, Kosta b. Luka, 
al-Kazwini, al-Djaghmlnl, al-Khiraki. and particu- 
larly in that of Abu ’ 1 -Faradj, Be Livre de f ascen- 
sion de P esprit, ed. F. Nau, Paris 1849, ulso in 
the Kitdb Taf hlm etc. of al-Birunf we find more 
or less full general descriptions while the works 
on astronomical theory like the Zidj (tables) of 
al-Khwarizmi. of al-Battani, the JCanun M-Mas’^ndi 
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of al-Birtinl, the Zldj of Nasir al-Din al-TtisI etc. 
give information about mathematical considerations 
and the particular observations to be made (on 
the above scholars, cf. H. Suter, Die Mathematiker 
und Astronomen der Araber in Abhandl. zur 
Gesch. der math. Wissensck.^ Heft x., 1900), 

To obtain a standard for measuring the amount 
of the eclipse, the diameter of the sun or of the moon, 
was divided into twelve equal parts, called “fingers” 
(jsbd^ or isba^ al-kusuf) and the number of these 
that were eclipsed was calculated. In the West one 
spoke of “digits”. In the same way the surface is 
imagined to be divided into 12 equal parts and 
it is calculated how many of these are eclipsed. 
The latter may be calculated from the former 
which refer only to length. Al-Battani, for example, 
gives tables in connection with this. The diopter 
of Hipparchus was used to measure the magnitude 
of a lunar eclipse. Two rods are fixed at right 
angles to a rod. The one with a small round hole 
is fixed and the other with a larger round hole 
can be moved towards the other. The second hole 
is so placed that at an appropriate distance from 
the other the moon is seen to fill it exactly. A 
dark plane is pushed in front of the second hole. 
The amount a of the shifting of its edge from 
one side of the hole, which bounds the dark side 
of the moon, to the edge of its bright part, is 
measured, and the magnitude b of the shifting 
over the whole surface of the moon and their 
relation expressed as a'.b. The amount in fingers 
a 

of the eclipse is g = -r 12. 

" (E. Wiedemann) 

KUT al-'AM 5RA, a place in al-'Irak, 
on the left bank of the Tigris, between Baghdad 
and '^Amara, 100 miles S. E. of Baghdad as the 
crow flies. A'«/ is the Hindustani word hot meaning 
“fortress” found in other place-names in al-‘IraV, 
like Kut al-Mu'ammir; Kut al-‘Amara is often 
simply called Kut. Ktit lies opposite the mouth 
of the Shatt al-Haiy, also called al-Gharraf, the 
old canal connecting the Tigris with the Euphrates, 
which has several junctions with the Euphrates, 
e. g. at Nasirlya and Suk al-Shuvukh. The plains 
to the north of Kut are inhabited by the Banu 
RabTa, a division of the great tribe of Banu Lam. 
Kut is not an old town; it has been proposed to 
identify it with al-Madhar mentioned by Yakut 
(iv. 275; cf. Le Strange, The Lands of the Eastern 
Caliphate.^ p. 38 and H. H. Schaeder in Islam, 
xiv. 17). In the beginning of the xixth century 
and down to i860 it was a miserable little village 
surrounded by walls of terre pisee (Keppel in 
1824, according to Ritter; Peterraann, Reisen im 
Orient, Leipzig i860, ii. 150). But after Messrs. 
Lynch obtained a concession for a line of steamers 
between Bagdad and Basra, Kut became an im- 
portant station on the river and the result was a 
considerable increase in its population. In the last 
■ period of Turkish administration (1861), Kut was the 
capital of a kadd of the same name in the san- 
^ak of Baghdad (and it still is under the new 
^Irak government). About 1890 the population was 
estimated at 4,115 (Cuinet) almost all Shills (about 
100 Sunnis and 100 Jews). The kadd extends 
northwards as far as the mountains of Luristan. 
The plain at the foot of the mountains is watered 
by the river Kallal and contains several villages 
Turkish ownership of which was disputed by 
the Persian authorities. The population of the 
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kadd likewise grew after 1861 and about 1890 
numbered 30,000, all Sunnis (except the population 
of Kut itself). 

The strategic importance of the site of Kut 
made it play a prominent part in the Great War. 
During the first English advance against the Turks, 
General Townshend occupied Kut in September 191 5. 
Soon after, it became the base for an advance on 
Baghdad, which ended in the retreat of the English 
troops, soon followed by the siege of Kut by the 
Turks, which began on Dec. 8, 1915. As attempts 
to relieve it failed, Kut was taken on April 29, 1916. 
The Turks entrenched themselves in their turn in 
Kut until in December 1916 it again fell into 
English hands and in 1920 was incorporated in 
the new kingdom of ‘Irak. 

Bibliography. C. Ritter, Erdkunde, xi. 
935 ■'??•> V. Cuinet, La Turquie d'Asie, Paris 
1894, iii., p. 139 — 142; von Oppenheim, Vom 
Mittelmeer zum Persischen Golf, Berlin 1899, 
p. 288 sqq.', H. Longrigg, Four Centuries of 
Modern Iraq, Oxford 1925, p. 294, 313- 

(J. H. Krameks) 

KUTA‘. [See kit'a.] 

kUTAHIYA (the ancient Cotyaeum), a town 
in Asia Minor, the capital of a sandjak in the 
province of KhudSwcndigiar, on the river Pursak, 
which enters the Sakariya, near it. It is 3i°oo feet 
above sea-level, has 22,266 inhabitants, of whom 
4,000 are Greek Orthodox and 3 iDOO Armenians; 
it contains 24 mosques, 21 madrasas, 2 libraries, 
16 dervish monasteries, 4 churches, 9 caravanserais, 
II baths, 12 potteries. It is a station on the Bagh- 
dad railway. In the xivth century it was the 
capital of the Germiyanoghlu ; the mosques of 
this period are in ruins ; other notable buildings 
are the Medjidie Medrese (704= 1304), the Kur- 
shun-lu Djami' (777 = 1375—1376), another mos- 
que (783= 1381), the mosque of Ya'^Ib Celebi 
(837= 1433-1434): tbe great mosque, Ulu-Djami', 
the building of which is attributed to the Germiyan- 
oghlu, but is not earlier than Bayazld 1. It has 
an old citadel in ruins built on a height. The 
marble lion and the Byzantine sarcophagus men- 
tioned by Texier no longer exist. There are pro- 
menades called Ak-su, Sultan baghi, Kebglr, Sultan 
Bayazld Baghce-si; there are hot springs in the 
neighbourhood. It was onee an important centre 
for the manufacture of glazed pottery with floral 
decorations (the so-called Rhodian pottery); an 
attempt has been made to revive this industry 
but the recent products are not so good as the 


old ones. , . , 

The town formed the dowry of the daughter 
of the Germiyanoghlu who married Bayazld I ; it 
was taken by Timur after the battle of Ancyra 
(1402) The conqueror left his son Shahrukh there 
L governor, while he advanced on Ephesus (H. A. 
Gibbons, The foundation of the Ottoman empire, 
Oxford 1916, p. 156, 258)- . 

Bibliography: Hadjdji Khalifa, I)jihan- 
numd, p. 632 ; "All Djewad, ^oghrdfiya Lughati, 
p. 688; Sami-bey, Ramus al-AHam, v. 391°; 
Texier Asie Mineure, Paris 1882, p. 3941 
T. de Hammer, Hist, de Pempire ottoman, 1. 
246; Cuinet, Turquie d'Asie, p. 203; Cl. Huart, 
Konia la ville des derviches tourneurs. Pans 

1807 P. 54 tqq. (view of the citadel). 

1697, P- HfART) 

KUTAI an independent district (sul- 
tanate) in Eastern Borneo, belonging to the 
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administrative division of Samarinda in the residency 
of “Zuider- en Oosterafdeeiing van Borneo”. It 
comprises mainly the valley of the very important 
and for a great part navigable river Mahakara as 
far as Muara Mujub. The road from Makassar 
marks the eastern frontier. The Dutch assistant 
resident lives in Samarinda on the Mahakam; the 
capital of the Sultan, Tenggarung, is a little farther 
up the river. The country is prosperous ; the land 
is rich in anthracite and petroleum and under 
normal conditions there is a busy trade in forest 
products and dried and salt fish. The opinion has 
been expressed that in the name of the sultanate 
the name Yava-koti (Sanskrit Ao/2 = end, point), 
known from Indian geographical works, survives. 
It is certain that even before the fifth century 
A. D. Hindus had founded a colony here directly 
from India and not through Java. The inscriptions, 
written in pure Sanskrit, found in Kutai on four 
stone dedicatory pillars prove the existence of a 
flourishing Hindu kingdom here under a king 
Miilavarman, and very probably other antiquities, 
notably the Brahmanistic images of deities found 
in a cave on Mount Kombeng have also to be 
traced to this kingdom. Any later Hindu civilisation 
that existed in Borneo came through Java; in the 
xiv'h century Kutai formed part of the territories 
of the Javanese empire of Madjapahit. A native 
tradition of the origin of the kingdom and the 
genealogy of the royal house of Kutai is known 
to us from a Malay manuscript in the possession 
of the Sultan in Tenggarung (there is another copy 
in Berlin); according to this ‘^salasila", the first 
part of which, largely mythical, has been published 
with a Dutch translation, Islam was introducd here 
about 1600 in the reign of Radja Makoeta from 
Celebes. 

The population is of a very mixed character. 
The Dayaks, the original inhabitants of the country, 
are for the most part still pagan. Along the 
Mahakam there are practically no settlements of 
them left; they are being more and more driven 
into the interior by other peoples who are settling 
there. The chiefs of the tribe of Tundjung Dayaks 
are said to be related to the royal house of Kutai; 
according to the salasila already mentioned, the 
Tundjung prince KSrna married a sister of the 
reigning chief Radja Puteri about 1450. There 
are still a few nomadic tribes away in the interior. 
The other peoples, Kutainese, Buginese, Bandjarese 
and Badjau all profess Islam, although in many 
customs and even in court ceremonies at T6ng- 
garung old animistic conceptions are still very 
predominant. The Kutainese who form the principal 
element in the population are probably descendants 
of early immigrant Malays of various stocks; they 
are found all over the country. As to the origin 
of the Buginese settlements we again have a native 
tradition preserved in a work entitled Salasila Pugis\ 
this immigration had probably begun by 1 686 mainly 
from Wadjo and it is still going on. The Buginese 
lived at first exclusively in Samarinda ; they formed 
a well defined section of the population, who 
were practically independent of the Sultan of 
Kutai, and were ruled by a chief of their own 
{fua adu), who was elected by the elders of the 
different groups of families. This Buginese republic 
in Kutai no longer exists and at the present day 
the Buginese stand in the same relation to the 
Sultan as all other inhabitants; they have settled 
in the whole country and are mainly engaged in 


trade. The numbers of the Bandjarese immigrants 
from the south of Borneo are also increasing; 
their main industry is the collection of forest 
products. The Badjau come from the Sulu Islands; 
they used to be pirates but now they have per- 
manent settlements at the mouth of the Mahakam 
where they live by fishing. The heterogeneous 
composition of the population is reflected in the 
language, a not yet sufficiently investigated variety 
of Malay; one feature is the large number of 
Javanese words that occur in it. The first contact 
of the Dutch with Kutai took place in 1635, 
when the Dutch East India Company made their 
first treaty with the chief. By treaties of the years 
1825 and 1844, the Sultan recognised Dutch 
suzerainty. The Sultan governs with the help of 
four notables. The Dayaks are under their own 
chiefs, whose rank is hereditary with the approval 
of the Sultan. 

B i b lio gr aphy. J. H. Moor, Notices of the 
Indian archipelago and adjacent countries^ Sin- 
gapore 1837; A. L. Weddik, Overzigt van het 
rijk van Koetei^ in Indisch Archie/^ 1849, vol. i. ; 
XXX., yohn Dalton en zijne berigten over Koeti 
en den majoor Muller ^ in Tijdschrift voor Ne- 
derlandsch Indie^ 1856, vol. 18, 273; J. G. A. 
Gallois, Korte aanteekeningen^ gehouden gedu- 
rende eene rets langs de Oosthist van Borneo^ 
in B. T.L. K, 1856, vol. 4, 221; J. Zwager, Net 
rijk van Koetei op de Oostkusl van Borneo^ in 
het jaar i 8 pSi t*' Tijdschrift voor Nederlandsch 
Indie^ 1866, new series, vol. iv. 231; P. J. 
Veth, Het Koeteische vorstenhuis^ in Tijdschrift 
voor Nederlandsch Indie^ 1870, series 3, vol. iv. 
453 ) Verslag van het verhandelde tot regeling 
der betrekkingen tusschen de Maleiscke en Boe- 
gineesche nederzettingen aan de Koetei-rivier on- 
der den vorigen Sultan van Koetei^ vertaald uit 
het oorspronkelijke Maleisch^ in T. B. G. K. Pf'’., 
1877, vol. xxiv, 212; Carl Bock, Beis in 
Oost- en Zuid-Borneo van Koetei naar Banjar- 
massiny ’s-Gravenhage 1881 and 1887, 2 vols. ; 
H. Kern, Over de opschriften uit Koetei in ver- 
band met de geschiedenis van het schrift in den 
Indisc hen Archipel^ in Verslagen en Mededee- 
lingen der Koninklijke Akademie van iVeten- 
schappen^ 1882, afd. Letterkunde, series 2, 
vol. xi. 182 [repr. in Verspreide Geschriften^ tgiy, 
vol. vii. 55] ; J. van Nieuwkuyk, Exploitatie 
door Nederlanders van de Noordoostkust van 
Borneo, in Tijdschrift voor Nederlandsch Indie, 
1882, new series, vol. xi. 401; S. W. Tromp, 
Eenige mededeelingen omtrent de Boegineezen van 
Koetei, in B.T.L. V., 1887, vol. xxxvi. 167; 
do., Uit de Salasila van Koetei, in B, T.L. V., 
1888, vol. xxxvii. i; C. Snouck Hurgronje, 
Nog iets over de Salasila van Koetei, ibid. 
109 [repr. in Gesammelte Schriften, ^ 9 ^S^ 
vol. V. 145]; S. W. Tromp, Een reis naar de 
bovenlanden van Koetei, in T.B.G.K.W., 1889, 
vol. xxxii, 273; do., Mededeelingen uit Borneo, 
in Tijdschrift van het Kon. Ned. Aardrijks- 
kundig Genootschap, 1890, series 2, vol. vii. 
728; A. W. Nieuwenhuis, Quer durch Borneo, 
Leiden 1904 and J907, 2 vols.; S. C. Knappert, 
Beschrijving van de onderafdeeling Koetei, in 
B. T.L. V., 1905, vol. Iviii. 575; H. Witkamp, 
Een bezoek aan eenige oudheden in Koetei, m 
Tijdschrift van het Kon. Ned. Aardrykskundig 
Genootschap, 1914, series 2, vol. xxxi. 587; 
M. L. R. Rutten, Reisherinneringen uit Noord- 
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Koetei, bewesten de Sangkeelirangbaai^ ^9^7i 
ibid., series 2, vol. xxxiv. 71 1; Art. koetei 
in the Encyclo-paedie van Nederlandsch Indie 2^ 
1918, ii. 374; J- f’i'- The Yupa in- 

scriptions of King M tilavarmiin^ from Koetei 
[East Borneo)^ in B. T. L. V., 1918, vol. 74, 167. 

(W. H. Rassers) 

^UTAIBA B. MUSLIM, Abu Hafs al-BahiU, 
an Arab general. Kutaiba was born in 49 
(669/670). In the war ag.ainst 'Abd al-Rahman 
b. Muhammad b. al-Ash'ath [q. v.], al-Hadj'djadj 
recognised his ability and when the caliph ^Abd 
al-Malik in 85 (704) had to fill the vacant gover- 
norship of I^orasan, he gave the post to Kutaiba 
on the advice of al-Hadjdjadj, to whom the gover- 
nors of Khorasan were subordinate. After his 
arrival in Merw, Kutaiba was able to make full 
use of his military gifts and by a series of successful 
expeditions against the neighbouring Turkish tribes, 
he extended the frontiers of the Arab caliphate 
to such an extent that he must be reckoned one 
of the greatest conquerors of the Umaiyad period. 
In 86 (705) he undertook his campaign against 
Tokharislan. where the lord of Akhrun and Shuman 
bought peace. According to some historians, Ku- 
taiba first attacked Saghaniyan, the king of which 
surrendered at once, and next Tokharistan from 
which he returned to Merw. In the following 
year he turned his attention to Bukhara. After he 
had succeeded in concluding a peace with Nexak, 
king of Badhaghls, against whom the previous 
governor of Khorasan Yazid b. al-Muhallab had 
conducted a campaign, he crossed the Oxus and 
advanced on Baikand. The people of the town 
however sought help from the adjoining states; 
the latter barred the routes and for two months 
Kutaiba was completely surrounded. He finally 
succeeded in defeating the enemy and the town 
had to surrender. But, as soon as he had gone, 
the people rebelled and killed the governor ap- 
pointed by him, whereupon Kutaiba returned and 
stormed the town. After he had put down all 
resistance he returned to Merw. In 88 (706/707) 
a campaign against Bukhara was undertaken, in 
which he took the towns of Numushakath and 
Ramitliana. Fighting was renewed next year but 
seems to have been indecisive. In any case Kutaiba 
returned in 90 (708/709) and defeated the people 
of Bukhara after a stubborn resistance and the 
king of Soghdiana had to sue for peace. Nezak 
then rebelled, imprisoned his suzerain, the king 
of Tokharistan and called upon several neigh- 
bouring rulers to join with him against Kutaiba. 
As winter was approaching, the latter himself 
could do nothing, but he sent his brother ‘Abd 
al-Rahman to occupy Balkh. In 91 (710) he took 
the field again and after bringing the rebels to 
terms, advanced on Nezak. The latter fought his 
way to Farghana and entrenched himself in the 
atadel of al-Kurz. After a two months’ siege, 
utaiba captured him through treachery and had 
him put to death, although he had definitely pro- 
mtsed him^ a pardon. In the same year he con- 
quered ^uman, which had rebelled against him, 
a ong with Kiss and Nasaf, and installed a king 
myal to him in Bukhara [q. v.]. In 92 (710/711) 

* is said to have undertaken an expedition 

hut the ruler there sought peace, 
^ he returned without a blow being struck, 
ext year he helped the king of Khwarizm against 
s rebellious brother. He then advanced on Sa- 


markand, defeated the forces from al-Shash and 
Farghana, which had hurried to the help of the 
Soghdians and seized the town, which was oc- 
cupied by his troops in spite of the terms of 
peace. In 94 (712/713) he sent an army against 
al-^ash and advanced victoriously as far as Kho- 
djande and Kashan in Farghana. In the summer 
95 (714) he had advanced as far as al-Shash 
or Kushmahan, when the news of the death of 
al-Hadjdjadj reached him. He therefore returned 
to Merw but in 96 (715) he began a new cam- 
paign of conquest against Farghana. Here he heard 
of the death of the Caliph al-Walid and as Ku- 
taiba feared the vengeance of his brother Sulainian 
[q. V.] because he had supported the plan of ex- 
cluding the latter from the succession, he declined 
to pay homage to the new caliph. This however 
incited his troops to mutiny and in Dhu ’ 1 -Hidjdja 
96 (Aug.-Sept. 715) or, according to another 
statement not till the beginning of 97, Kutaiba 
was killed by the mutinous soldieis (cf. farghana). 

Bibliography. Ya‘kubl, ed. Houtsma, ii. 
330, 342—344, 346, 354 sq.\ Baladhuri, ed. de 
Goeje, p. 419 — 426, 431; Tabari, ii., see Index; 
MasMidl, Murudj, ed. Paris, viii. 320 — 323; 
Ibn al-Athir, ed. Tornberg, iv. 31 1 sgq.\ v. 

2 — 5, 7 — 13; Ibn Khallikan. ed. Wiistenfeld, 
553 ) transl. by de Slane, ii. 514 sqq.-, 
Weil, Gesch. d. Chalifen, i. 467, 498 — 504, 
555 — 561; Wellhausen, Das arabische Reich 
und sein Sturz, p. 267 — 278. 

(K. V. ZETTERSlfiEN) 

AL-^UfAMI, epithet (“vulture-like”) of the 
Arab poet ‘Umair b. ^uyaim b. ‘Amr of 
the clan of Taim b. Us 3 ma of the Ta^lib, a 
contemporary and fellow-tribesman of the poet 
al-Akhtal and like the latter played a part in the 
1 feuds which raged in the second half of the first 
1 century A. H. between the tribes of Taghlib and 
the Kais ‘Allan. His own experiences in battle 
and the glorification of the exploits of his tribe 
in war form the main themes of his poems. In 
contrast to al-Akhtal however he does justice to 
his opponents, while venting particular hatred on 
the Yamanis. His panegyrics are mainly devoted 
to the Umaiyads, e. g. one to Walid I. The date 
of his death is not known; according to Hadjdj'i 
Khalifa, iii. 5619, he died in lot a.h. According 
to several sources he was a convert from Christ- 
ianity to Islam, but in his poems he shows himself 
a thorough Beduin, always ready for a fight, anxious 
about his property in camels, not averse to wine 
drinking, and looking down upon the townsmen 
with the haughty pride of the nomad. 

The name al-KutamJ is also borne by two other- 
wise little known or quoted poets, one of the 
tribe of Kalb and the other of the tribe of 
Dnbai'a, but in practically all references al-Kutami 
without further names means the Taghlibi first 
mentioned. 

Bibliography, Kitdb al-Aghaai, xx. ilo 
sqqr, Hamasa, ed. Freytag, p. 170; much quoted 
in lexicographical and Adab works; his Diwan 
with the commentary of an unknown writer 
was edited by J. Barth, Leyden 1902, mainly 
from the Berlin MS., Pm 589 Ahlwardt, Ratal., 
Vi. 548. (H- H- 

al-KUTB, the pole (Latin alchitot), in addi- 
tion to the usual meanings has also the following. 
In a circle the poles lie on the perpendicular 
erected in its centre thus the poles of the 
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meridian are the north and south point of the 
horizon. In places on the equator they lie on it. 
The poles of the equator (kuib mii’'adil al-nahar') 
are the north and south poles of the earth [al- 
kutb al-shamall and al-kutb al-djanilbl also kutb 
al-’-dlam)-, they are also called poles of the first 
movement. They are transferred to the globe of 
heaven. The circle of the four poles goes through 
them and the poles of the ecliptic {kutb falak 
al-burudf). The north pole is also called kutb al- 
^uddaiy (Pole Star) or kutb bandt al-na'^sh (Great 
Bear) and the south pole kutb al-suhail. For the 
north pole we also find the term kutb abdjdh 
(pole of the place). (On these last names cf. G. 
Ferrand, Contributions a Vhistoire de la bousole, 
Publ. de I'Inst. des Halites Etudes Marocaines^ 
Melanges^ R. Basset, i. 1923, p. 1 — 10). The poles 
of revolving spheres are always the point in which 
the line around which the sphere revolves inter- 
sects the globe of the heavens. 

Technically al-kutb means the axis, i. e. if two 
opposite points of a ring have cylinders attached 
to them outwards which revolve in corresponding 
directions as in the case of the rings of the aimil- 
lary sphere inserted in one another. For axes in 
the usual sense the word al-mihwar is generally 
used, but al-kutb is also found. Thus for example 
the round rod placed through the cylindrical hole 
of an astrolabe holding the spider on the north side 
and the alidade on the back i.s called al-kutb 
or al-mihwar. The axis is prevented by a pin 
from slipping out of the instrument. The latter 
is called from its shape al-faras i. e. horse. The 
pin which connects the separate parts of the paral- 
lelactic lineal, is called al-kutb by al-Battanl who 
says that he uses a kutb like that on the astrolabe. 
The hole or pin in the centre of the astronomical 
quadrant is also called al-kutb, to which is fastened 
the measuring thread. 

In theological and mystical language (cf. the 
article tasawwuf) al-kutb is the name for the 
holiest of saints, who however is unknown to the 
world. The founders of the dervish orders are 
also called Kutb (for the literature, cf. Dozy, 
Supplement, s. v.). Kutb was the name given by 
Tipu Sultan of Mysore (1783 — 1799) to his smal- 
lest copper coin = '/s P^isa. (E. Wiedemann) 

KUTB al-DUJ. [See mawdud b. zengi.] 

KUTB al-DIN Muhammad Khwarizmshah, 
founder of a dynasty in Khwarizm [q. v.]. 
His father Anushtagin (or Nushtagin) Gharca was 
in charge of the silver and crockery {tasht-khdna) 
at the court of the Saldjuks; the expenses of this 
branch of the court household were defrayed out 
of the tribute from Khwarizm just as the expenses 
of administration of the clothing-depot (djdma- 
khand) were defrayed by the tribute from Khuzistan ; 
Anushtagin therefore, without actually governing 
Khwarizm, held the title of a military governor 
(shakhne') of this country. He had his son educated 
in Merw. After the assassination of the Khwarizm- 
shah Ikinci b. Kockar in 490 (1097) or 491 
(1098) Kutb al-Din was appointed governor of 
Khwarizm with the title Khwarizmshah and ruled 
till his death in 521 (1127) or 522 (1128). He 
was succeeded by his son Atslz [q. v.]. As Khwg- 
rizmshah Kutb al-Din was a faithful vassal of 
Sultan Sandjar [q. v.]. Every two years he went 
himself to the court of the Sultan and in the in- 
terval he was represented there by his son. He 
is reputed to have been a patron of learned men. 


The medical textbook Dhakhira-i Khwdrizmshahl 
by Djurdjant [q.v.] is dedicated to him (cf. Rieu, 
Catal. Pers. MSS., p. 466). [The statement in 
Brockelmann, G. A. L., i. 487, also given above 
under ujURiyiANi, isma'Il, from the Catalogue of 
the YeSi Djami'^ that this work is extent in two 
Arabic MSS. (N'’. 915 and 916) is probably due 
to a mistake by the author of the Turkish Cata- 
logue, especially as the title is also given there 
in the above Persian form, impossible in -Yrabic]. 

Bibliography. Djuwaini in G. M. S., 

xvi/ii., p. 2 sq.\ W. Barthold, Turkestan, ii. 346. 

(W. Barthold) 

KUTB AL- DiN al-Nahrawali. [See al-nah- 

RAWALI.] 

KUTB AL- DIN, AL-^lRAZi Mahmud b. Mas'ud 
B. Muslih, was born in Safar 634 (1236) in Shi- 
raz and died in Tabriz on 17th Ramadan 710 
(1311). Like many Muslim medical men, Kutb 
al-Din belonged to a family of distinguished phy- 
sicians; at the same time however he was not 
only a prominent medical man, at least as regards 
his writings but he distinguished himself in astro- 
nomy, philosophy, and the treatment of religious 
problems. This versatility induced Abu ’ 1 -Fida^ to 
give him the name al-mutafannin “experienced 
in many fields”. He received his medical training 
with his father Diya^ al-Din Mas'ud al-KazirunI, 
i. e. of Kazirun (a town west of Shiraz), in the 
hospital of Sljtraz. He lost his father at the age 
of 14 and then became a pupil of his uncles 
Kamal al-Din Khair al-Kaziruni and Sharaf al-Din 
al-Zaki al-RusJikanl (Suyuti has: Rukshawl) and 
Shams al-Dln al-KutubI; he then went to Nasir 
al-Din al-TusI, studied with him and surpassed 
everyone. It was probably Nasir al-Din also who 
stimulated him to study astronomy. While still 
quite young he conceived the idea of editing the 
Kulllydt, the first theoretical part of the Kdnun 
of Ibn Sina. He next sought instruction with the 
physicians in Shiraz and then studied deeply the 
works of earlier scholars. He then travelled in 
Khurasan, the two Tr 5 ks, Persia, Asia Minor, and 
Syria. Everywhere, as he tells us in the intro- 
duction to the commentary on the Kulliydt, he 
sought the acquaintance of scholars. It was prob- 
ably after these journeys that he became associated 
with the Tatar rulers of Persia, the Il-Khans; in 
what year and under which ruler this happened, 
we do not know. In any case in 681 (1282 — 
1283) he was Kadi of Siwas and of Malatya (in 
Asia Minor) under Ahmad (Nikudar, 680—683 = 
1281 — 1284). There he was still engaged on the 
Kulliydt-, he must have played a part in politics, 
as Ahmad sent him with his uncle Kamal al-Din 
to Egypt to the Mamluk Sultan al-Mansur Saif 
al-Din Kala^iin (678 — 689 = 1279 — 1290). He was 
sent to report the former’s conversion to Islam, 
no doubt the result of Kutb al-Din’s influence 
and to conclude a peace between Muslims and 
Tatars. The latter part of his mission was a failure. 
In Egypt also he collected material for the Kul- 
liydt. He dedicated the work, probably finished 
shortly after his return from Egypt, to Muhammad 
Sa'd al-Din, Ahmad Khan’s vizier, and called it 
al-Tuhfa al-Seddiya, “the present to SaM”, or 
Nuzhat al-Hukamd" wa-Rawdat al-Atibbd‘, “th® 
delight of the wise and garden of the physicians”. 

In his later years Kutb al-Din retired to Tabriz. 
Towards the end of his life he ardently studied 
Hadilh and made critical notes on the subject, 
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e. g. on the PJam’' a!-l'sjil, “Encyclopaedia of 
principles”, and to the S/nuk al-S»nna (Com- 
mentary on the Sn/tna). Ibn Khuhha or al-Subki 
gives a sketch of the cliaiacter of Kutb al-Din. 
He had a bnlhant intelligence, combined with 
unusual penetration; at the same time his humour 
was clean; he was known as “the scholar of 
the Persians”. It is evidence of his efforts to 
preserve his independence that in spite of his 
prestige with piinces and subjects he lived remote 
from the court. He also led the life of a .Sufi. 
It is emphasised that he had many pupils ; 
among these was Kamal al-Hin (see below), 
who cannot praise him highly enough : he also 
induced al-Tahtani (d. 766=1364; see Brockel- 
mann, G. A. Z., ii. 209) to come to critical deci- 
sions {Muhakamat) on the IsJunTit of Ibn Sina on 
points disputed between Nasir al-Din and al-Fakhr 
al-Razi (Hadjdji Khalifa, IS“. 743). He neglected 
his religious duties; nevertheless al-Suyuti men- 
tions that in Tabriz he alw ays performed his salat's 
with the congregation. He loved wine and sat 
among the scorners. He was a brilliant chess- 
player and played continuously ; he was also skilled 
in the tricks of the conjurer and played the small 
violin (ralaba). His commentary on the Hikmat 
al-Iskrak (“the philosophy of illumination”) of Suh- 
rawardl is undoubtedly connected with his religious 
attitude. Nevertheless as Hadjdii Khalifa (N“. 1169) 
emphasises, Kutb al-Din distinguished himself in 
theology. Pie annotated the Kurban very thoroughly 

irk o rrke-Ui..i^_ A.U..4. ! t ! .t 


xxvii., Auszu^e aus al-Siirazi's Weri iiier Astro- 
nomies in S. B.P.M.S. hrtg.s xliv., 1 912, p. 27 

35. Erscheinungen bei der Ddmmerung und bei 
Sonnenfinsternissen nach arabischen Quelletts in 

Archiv fiir Gesch. der Medhius 1923, p. 47 

48. Inhalt eines Gefdsses in verschiedenen Abstan- 
den vom Erdmittelfunkt, in Z.-S. fur Physik.. 
xiii., 1923, S. 59—60. 

One work is entitled ^arh al-Tadhkira al- 
Nasirlya. As an appendix to the Nihdyas Kutb 
al-Din wrote the Fi Harakdt al-Dahradja wa 
l-Nisba bain al-mustaivi wa 'l-nmnlianis “On the 
motion of rolling and the connection betw'een the 
straight and the crooked”. Other works are al- 
Pabsira fi 'l-Hai'a and a w'ork with a very peculiar 
title: Kitdb fdaltu fa Id talum fi 'l-Haloy “Work 
on astronomy ; I have composed it but blame 
it not”. 


and in a fashion that won recognition in his P'ath 
al-Manndn fl Tafstr al-Kur'dn\ in the Fl MuAi- 
kilat al-Kur dn he also dealt with passages in 
the Kurban difficult to reconcile with one another. 
He wrote a commentary on al-Kashshdf ’’an Ha- 
al-Tanzll of al-Zamakhsljarl. Kutb al-Din 
played a special part in the history of optics, 
because he called the attention of his pupil Kamal 
al-Din al-Farisi [q. v.] (d. c. 720=1320) to the 
Optics of Ibn al-Haitham, with which he had 
become acquainted on his travels, and procured 
a copy for him. Al-FansI wrote a commentary 
on it and extended it by his own observations. 
It is noteworthy that Kutb al-Din so completely 
forgot Ibn al-Haitham’s expositions that he based 
his observation not on rays of light like the lat- 
ter, but on rays of vision. 

the two comprehensive astronomical works 
Nihayat al-Idrdk fi Dirdyat al-AJldk, the “highest 
intelligence in the knowledge of the spheres”, and 
al-Tuhfa al-§hdhtya fi 'l-Hat’a, which are very 
similar to each other, Kutb al-Din has in my 
opinion given the best Arabic account of astro- 
nomy (cosmography) with mathematical aids. It 
c osely follows the al-Tadhkira al-Nasiriya, the 
memoranda of Nasir al-Din al-TusI, his teacher. 

at Kutb al-Din’s works are very much fuller 
and deal with many questions which Nasir al-DIn 
1 not touch; they are therefore much more than 
commentaries. The Nihdya discusses, for example, 
details of the cosmography of al-KhirakJ or Ibn 
a - aitham which are again found in Roger Ba- 
c°n. I have discussed the following passages from 
these works: 

^P^^tchen Kenntnissen von Kutb al-Din 
“ 'Shirazi, in Archiv fur die Gesch. der Naturwis- 
"nrcA etc., iii.^ 1912, p. 187 — 193. tJber die 
es tails Eage und Bewegung der Erdes sowie phi- 
"^o^tsch-astronomische Betrachtungen von Kutb 
“ “■l-Shirdzts ibid., p. 395 — 422. Beitragts 


Besides the works by Kutb al-Din already men- 
tioned there are also recorded a treatise on diseases 
of the eye and a commentary on the Urdjuza of 
Ibn Sina; also commentaries on the work, mainly 
grammatical of al-Sakkaki and on a work of Ibn 
al-Hadjib. 

After his death Zain al-Din Ibn al-Wardi wrote 
verses on Kutb al-Din, in which he expresses 
surprise that the mill (rahan) of knowledge still 
turns after it has lost its axis (kutb). 

Bibliography: Abu ’1-Fida^, Annales mut- 
lemicis ed. J. J. Reiske, 1794, v., p. 63, 243; 
Taki al-Din Ibn Shuhba, fabakdt al-ShaJfiya 
(Cod. Goth. 1763). The larger work by al-Subki 
on the §hafi'is according to Prof. Dr. Schaade 
hardly contains any more; F. Wiistenfeld, Ge- 
schichte der arabischen Arzte und Naturforscher, 
1840, N®. 247 ; H. Suter, Die arabischen Ma- 
thematiker und Astronomen, N®. 387 and the 
supplement; L. Leclerc, Histoire de la midecine 
arabe (contains the substance of the autobio- 
graphy at the beginning of the Kulliydt)s 1876, 
ii., p. 129— 130; G.A.L., ii. 211 sq.\ According 
to Brockelmann also contain biographical in- 
formation Kh'vandamir, Habib al-Styar, iii., 
p. I, 67, 1 12 (Lith. Bombay 1857) and Suyuti, 
Bughyat al-Wufit, p. 389. 

(E. Wiedemann) 

^UTB al-DIN MUBARAK, the fifth and 
last king of the Khaldjl dynasty of 
Dihli, was the third son of "Ala" al-Din Mu- 
hammad. When his father died, on Jan. 2, 1316, 
the minister Malik Na"ib raised to the throne 
Mubarak’s youngest brother, Shihab al-Din "Umar, 
a child of six, blinded his two elder brothers, 
Khidr Khan and Shadi Khan, and would have 
blinded Mubarak, had he not persuaded the soldiers 
sent to perform the task to put Malik Na’ib to 
death. He assumed the regency, but on April I, 
1316, blinded his infant brother and ascended 
the throne as Kutb al-Din Mubarak §hah. He 
began his reign’ by releasing all prisoners, by 
rescinding all the harsher edicts of his father, in- 
cluding the compulsory tariff, and by restoring 
confiscated lands. He was addicted to the grossest 
immorality and appointed his vile favourite, a 
scavenger who had been named Hasan on his 
nominal conversion to Islam, and was entitled 
Khusraw Khan, minister of the kingdom. Mubarak 
sent an officer to restore the royal authority m 
Gudjarat, and marched to Devagir, where he 
slew the rebellious Harpal, restored order through- 
out the Dakan and the Peninsula, and built the 
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great mosque. During his absence a conspiracy 
was formed, with the object of putting him to 
death and raising to the throne a son of his 
brother, Khidr Khan, but he discovered the plot, 
executed the conspirators, and on his return to 
the capital put all his relatives, including his 
blind brothers, to death, and married Khidr Khan’s 
widow, the beautiful Deval Devi of Gudjarat. 

His court was a scene of the most disgusting 
debauchery and buffoonery, and he arrogated to 
himself the style of Caliph and the pontifical title 
of al-Wathik bi ’llah. 

Rebellions broke out in Gudjarat and Devagir, 
but were suppressed, and Khusiaw Khan, absent 
on an expedition to Madura, meditated rebellion 
in that region, but abandoned the design as hopeless 
and, returning to the capital, succeeded in per- 
suading the king that he had been falsely accused. 

Mubarak’s infatuation permitted Khusiaw Khan 
to surround himself with a large body of troops 
and to acquire supreme power in the state, and 
on the night of April 14, 1320, the favourite 
caused his master to be assassinated in his palace, 
seized the throne, and married Deval Devi. 

The usurper, who assumed the title of Nasir 
al-Din Khusraw Shah, was defeated and slain on 
Sept. 5, 1320, by the warden of the north-western 
frontier, Ghiyath al-Din, entitled Ghaz! Malik, 
who, on the following day, ascended the throne 
as Ghiyath al-Din Tughluk Shah. 

Bibliography. Diya’ al-Din BaranI, 
Tcc‘rikh-i Firuz Shahl : Nizam al-Din Ahmad, 
fabahat-i Akbarl ; Khafi IQian, Mtmiakkab al- 
TawarlWt, and translation by G. S. A. Ranking 
(all in the Bibl. Ind. Series of the A. S. B.); 
Muhammad Kasim Firiiita, Gulshan-i Ibrahlml, 
Bombay 1832. (T. W. Haig) 

KUTB MINAR, a lofty tower of red sandstone, 
said by Fergusson (ii. 206) and Diez (p. 165) to be 
one of the most beautiful buildings of its kind in 
the world, is situated about ii miles from the 
modern city of Dihli [q. v.], in the ruins of the 
first city of that name, — about 160 feet from 
the great mosque which was erected by Kutb al-Din 
Aibeg [v. AtBEG, i. 209] in 1 1 93, just after the capture 
of the city from the Hindu king, Prithiradj. Like 
the Mlnar at Ghazna [q. v.] and the Mlnar at 
Koel (no longer in existence), it is an isolated 
structure, from which the mif adhdhin gave the call 
to prayer, and is 238 feet in height; it is not 
attached to the mosque, but stands in the S. E. 
corner of the southern outer court, which was 
added in 1225 to Aibeg’s mosque by Iltutmish 
[q. V.] ; it is not straight, but tapering, and is 
divided into five stories, above each of which 
(with the exception of the topmost story) are 
boldly projecting balconies, with richly-sculptured 
bands of inscriptions below them. The basement 
story appears to have been built while Aibeg still 
recognised the overlordship of Mu^izz al-Dtn (i. e. 
before 1205); the second, third and fourth stories 
were built by Iltutmish, but during the reign of 
Firuz Shah [q. v.] the building was struck by 
lightning and this king in 1368 had it repaired 
and added a fifth story. The two uppermost 
stories, both of which in their present form are 
probably the work of Firuz ^ah, have a plain 
surface, chiefly of white marble, with bands of 
red sandstone; but the rest of the surface of the 
tower is entirely of red sandstone, and is not 
round but made up of flutings, which in the base- 


ment story are alternately round and angular, in 
the second rounded only, and in the third an- 
gular only. The line of each fluting is carried up 
unbroken through each story. The inscriptions 
are partly historical in character and partly made 
up of quotations from the Kurban; they have been 
reproduced and translated in Epigraphia Indo- 
MosUmica^ 19 It — 12. 

The tower derives its name from the saint 
Khwadia Kutb al-Din Bakhtyar Kaki, who was 
held in high honour by Iltutmish ; he died at Dihli 
in 123 s and his tomb is not far from the Mlnar. 

Bibliography: Savvid Ahmad Khan, AtKar 
al-Sanddiii.^ i. 128 — 133, Dihli 1847, i. 54 — 57 
Lakhnau 1876; G. Le Bon, Les Momiments 
lie p. 183 — 184, Paris 1893; H. C. Fan- 
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dian and Eastern Architecture., ed. by J. Bur- 
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Inscriptions of Muhammad Ibn Sam., Qutbuddin 
Aibeg and Iltutmish {^Epigraphia Jndo-Moslemica., 
1911 — -1912, p. 12 sqq.), Calcutta 1914; E. Diez, 
Die Kunst der islamischen Volker., p. 165, Berlin 
1915; G. Sanderson, Archaeological Work at 
the Qutb^ Delhi iqi2 — ij {Archaeological Survey 
of India. Annual Report iqi2 — /j, p. 120 sqq.), 
Calcutta 1916. (T. W. Arnold) 

KUTBSHAHI. one of the five indepen- 
pent Muslim dynasties of the Dakan, 
which arose on the ruins of the BahmanI Kingdom, 
named, like the others, from the title (Kutb al- 
Mulk) borne under the Bahmani kings by its 
founder, Sultan Kull, a Karakuyunlu Turk of Sa'd- 
abad, near Hamadan, who, entering the service 
of Muhammad III, was entitled by his son, Mah- 
mud, Khawass IHian. When, in 1490, the provincial 
governors of Ahmadnagar, Bidjapur, and Barar pro- 
claimed their independence of Bidar, Sultan Kull was 
still at Mahmud’s court. After the death of Kutb 
al-Mulk the DakanI, before Djamkhandl in 1493, 
Sultan Kull received his title, captured the fortress 
from the rebels, and in 1495 was rewarded with 
the government of Telingana. He maintained a 
semblance of loyalty to Bidar until 1 5 12, when 
he declared himself independent in Golkonda, but 
never assumed the royal title, though historians 
usually style him Sultan Kull Kutb Shah. He was 
assassinated in 1543 at the instance of his son 
Djamshid, who succeeded him. The names of the 
Kings of his house, with the dates of their suc- 
cession, are as follows : 

Sultan Kull 1512 

Djamshid 1 543 

Subhan Kull * 55 ° 

Ibrahim * 55 ° 

Muhammad Kull .... 1580 

Muhammad 1612 

'Abd Allah 1626 

Abu ’ 1 -Hasan 1672 

Each was distinguished by the title Kutb Shah, 
which, however, was never accorded to them by 
the Mughul emperors, who invariably addressed 
them as Kutb al-Mulk. All were Shi'i’s, and 

their religion, the grievances of Mir Djumla, and 
the licence accorded to Hindus were Awrangzeb’s 
pretexts, if any were needed, for the destruction 
of the independent state of Golkonda, effected by 
the capture of the fortress and the imprisonment 
of Abu ’ 1 -Hasan Kutb §hal* in 1687. 
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i-f \'>N 111. and i\ 

__ ( 1 '. \V. Haig) 

KU TH A 1' a v-ry oli! town in the 'Iiak. on 
one x)f tlic x..in..U j unino the hhiphijie'x anti Tigris. 
7 'he town .i> \\<.n a' l!ie canal aic often mentioned 
in cuneilorni in-'erij.iiinis (cf. the references in 
Mei'^nei. 7..:; ; uad .tsip ieu. 1920 — 1925, 

InJice". " Ku'.a or Kulu and the map by 
l-'ciiw cn/iiei in the ‘.'ii'i volume). The town is said 
tt) I)e I'leii'.ical w ith t!ie pl.vce ineniioned in Kings ii., 
xMi. 24. fioni whicli came a part of the people 
whom tiie king of A^'.yna settled in Samaria in 
place uf the depoited Kiaehtes. The course of the 
canal, at leaat fur Us western part, coincides with 
that of the moxlern Habl Ibiahim; on the most 
recent map^ (e.g. AT; a/; J/tv<5/<’/t;w/n7; [tempor- 
ary edition fx)r official use only], prepared by the 
Map Dept, of the Cieiman General Stall, Dec. 
1917. 1:400,000, Sheet 5d) the Habl Ibiahim 
ends in the Shatt al-NOl: the Arab geogrnpheis make 
no reference to this ])ut make this canal tluw direct 
into the Tigiis (cf. G. TeStiangc, The Lapids oj the 
Eastoft Caliphate^ Map li.). In other lespccts aUo 
the statements of the geographers regarding the 
canal vary considerably; and when Streck, Die 
aitc Lafidschajt Eab\ lonicpi^ i. 28, in las description 
of the canal relies solely on Ibn Serapion, it must 
i)c pointed out that al-Ntakhri for example (/>.6'.W., 
i., j). 85) makes sucli confused statements about 
the canal that one is forced to assume that in the 
pei iud of the Caliphs the canals were not unchanging, 
but the canals and their courses in three centuiies 
had a history which is reflected in the contradictory 
statements of the geogiaphers and has to be re- 
constructed. But little progress can be made in 
this direction without archaeological research. 

The Arab geographers distinguish two places 
called Kutha in al-Trak, Kutha Rabba and Kutha 
al-Tarik but only give further information about 
the* former. The distances from other places are 
collected in Streck, op.cit., p. lI. The geographers 
also mention the bridge of boats over the canal 
at Kutha and the Ibrahim legends, which are as- 
sociated with the town; al-Mukaddasi i^b.G.A.^ 
iii. p. 121) actually calls the town Madiiiat 
Ibrahim and to this day the ruins of the town 
are located in the lell Ibrahim which lies approx- 
imately on the site of the ancient KutTii; and 
the name of the town comes from that of his 
maternal great-giandfathcr. When his mother 
name is very variously given: \akut writes Buna 
bint Karnaba b. Kutha : the Talmud, Baba 
baira^ 91a, 1 iov other names 

see Eisenberg, art. IBRAhIm and Das Leben det 
Propheten nach d. arab. Legcndi\ IP. Das Leben 
Abrahams [Hebr., 1912], p. 9 was about to 

give him birth, she had to take refuge^^ from 
Nimrod in a cave outside the town. Later Nimrod 
threw her into a fiery furnace ; therefore in the 

The Encyclopaedia of Islam, II. 


lime of the Arab geographers, many heaps of 
a.lies Were still pointed out which came from 
tills lire. 

Kutha is also the name of the tassudj around 
the town in the district of Ardashir Habgan and 
is m turn divided into 10 rustaks. According to 
.rl-M.rs'udi {Tanblh. B.G.A.^ viii , p, 79), Ur 
Kadid (the Biblical Ur Kasdlm) from which Abraham 
migrated is a place min biiad Kutha, 

The nisba from Kutha is Kuthi or Kuthanl, 
Besides Kutha m Mesopotamia Yakut and al-BakrI 
also mention a place of pilgrimage of this name 
in Mecca. 

Bibliography, (in addition to references 
in the article); Ibn Serapion, y.R.A.S,^ 1895, 
p. 75; Ibn Hawkal, B.G.A.. ii., p. l68; al- 
Mukaddasi, B. G. ef., iii. p. 26, 121 sg.', Ibn 
Khordadhbeh, B.G.A., vi., p. 7, 9, 125, 185, 
236 ry.; Ibn Rusta, B. G.A., vii,, p. 174, 182; 
Yakut, Mil^am., ed. XYiistenfeld, iv. 31? sq.-, 
do., Mu.ihtai ik, ed. Wustenfeld, ii. 377; al-BakrI, 
Mildjatn, ed Wustenfeld, p. 485 ; Streck, Die 
alte Landschaft Babylonien^ i. II, 16, 24; G. 
Le Strange, The Lands of the Eastern Caliphate.^ 
p. 68 sq. — On the question of the canals cf. 
also Ritter, Erdkunde^ xi. 771; M. Hartmann, 
art. YraK, esp. p. 549. ~ The map in P. Sykes, 
History of Persia, i., 1921, is very instructive 
for the different periods of oriental history. 

(M. PlessnEr) 

KUTHAIYIR B. '.Abd al-Raijman Abu Saichr 
al-Khuza'I also called Ibn AbI Djum'a after his 
maternal grandfather, one of the great poets 
of the Umaiyad period. From his beloved 
\\rza whose praises he sang he was called 
KuniAiYiR 'Azza, 

He lived as a rule in Medina but also in the 
Hidjaz. A member of the Khuza'a he was fond 
of connecting himself with al-Salt b. al-Nadr b. 
Kinana, a group which, according to al-Ya'kubI 
(i. 268, 8— ii), had joined the iOiuza^a. He was 
on this account despised by some. His unpleasing, 
dwarflike figure also readily provoked ridicule. 
His stupidity and foolishness are also said to have 
people caused to ridicule him. 

He held extreme Shfa views and under the 
influence of his friend the poet Khindif followed 
the doctrines of the return fradfa, q. v.) and 
transmigration f^iandsukhj q. v.); but his utterances 
on these matters seem hardly to have been taken 
seriously by his contemporaries. He professed 
loyalty to the son of the 'Allds as the “little 
prophet". The Imam (Mahdi) was for him Mu- 
hammad b. al-Hanafiya [q. v.] and he was one 
of those Kaisanis who expected his return from 
concealment in the mountains of Radwa [q. v.] 
(see K.AISANIY.X, KHASHABlYA, KURAIBIYa). 

But his opinions did not prevent him addressing 
panegyrics to the Marw 5 nids. The Caliph ‘Abd 
al-Malik thought highly of his poetry and several 
times rewarded the poet richly. He devoted an 
elegy to the Caliph on his death. After a long 
period of waiting he was admitted with other 
poets to '^Umar II and was able to strike the right 
note with him also. '^Umar however is said to 
h.ave distrusted those ^Alids who showed sympathy 
with Kuthaiyir. The Muhallabids were also patrons 
of the poet. 

There are contradictory anecdotes about Ku- 
thaiyir’s relationship to 'Azza, whom he mentions 
in many verses. Critics asserted that, in contrast 
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to Djamirs [q. v.] emotions, his love was not a 
real passion but a simulated one. 

Kuthaiyir was the I'aiviya of Djamil, whom he 
regarded as the greatest of poets and look as his 
model. The rauiya of Kuthaiyir was Sahb b. 
Dhakwan (e. g. al-AghXini^ xi. i8, 3,11; xiv. 
155, 5; ibid., xi. 50 infra \ al-Sahb b. al-Hukaim 
al-Sadusi). 

Kuthaiyir died in the reign of Yazid 11 in 
105 (723), as is often mentioned, on the same 
day as the theologian Tkrinia (cf. however Ibn 
Hadjar, Tahdhlb al-Tahdhib^ Haidarabad 1325 — 
1327, vii. 271). 

Some scholars of the iird (viii*l>) century re- 
garded Kuthaiyir as the greatest poet of Islam. 
Ibn Sallam al-Djumahi says that the people of 
the Hidjaz regarded him as the greatest of poets 
while he was less esteemed in al-‘Irak. According to 
some his talent was best displayed in the panegyric 
{niadlK), according to others in the part of the 
poem dedicated to his beloved (/lasif) although 
Djamil surpassed him in this. Many of Kuthaiyii’s 
poems were set to music and sung. 

Al-Zubair b. Bakkar and Ishak b. Ibrahim 
al-Mawsili collected information about Kuthaiyir 
{Ahhi^t' Kuthaiyir, Ibn al-Nadim, al-Fihrisl, p. 
iir, to, 142, 20). There was also a Kitab A'ufJiaiyir 
wa-'^Azza in circulation (ofi. cit., p. 306, u). MSS. 
of the Dlzvan of Kuthaiyir, two parts of which 
al-KslI had read in Ibn Duraid (Ibn Khair. Fihrist, 
etc., i. \B. A.-H., ix], p. 396, 4) and which is also 
mentioned by Hadjdji Khalifa (ed. Fiugel, iii. 303, 
N*'. 5630), do not seem now to be known. The 
MS. Escorial N^, 409 (H. Derenbourg, Les nianu- 
scrils arabes de I'Escurial, Paris 1884, i., p. 273) 
does not contain the Dlwan, but only one Kas'ida 
(see P. Schwarz, Escorial-Studien zur arab. Lite- 
ratur- und Sprachkiinde, Stuttgart 1922, i., p. 

I — 17)- A few Kafida'i exist in MS. in Berlin 
(Ahlwardt, Verzekhn., N^, 7524, 2; 8255, 41; 
8471, 6). 

Bibliography. Ibn Sallam al-Djumahi, 
Tabakdt al-Shu‘ara'‘, ed. Hell, p. 121, 3 sqq., 
122 — 125; Ibn Kutaiba, al-Shi’'r zoa 'l-Shu- 
’-arlF, ed. de Goeje, p. 316 — 329, cf. 18, s sqq., 
59, XI sqq., 62, & sqq., 261 — 263; al-Mubarrad, 
al-Kamil, ed. Wright, p. 320 sqq., 416, 9, 497, 
9 554 ? 6 ■*■??■; al-Kali, al-Amali, Cairo 1344, 

i. 46 ry., 65 178; ii. 5, 56, 62—65, 107— 

no, 129; iii. 67, wcj sq., 220 sq.-, al-Aghani', 
yiii. 27—44; cf. i. 142, 5—144, 5, 146, 22x77.; 

ii. 61, x6 sqq.-, iii. loi, aa sqq.-, iv. 53, 4 sqq., 
58, 3x77.; vi. 37, 2x77., 143; vii. 30, 10 sqq., 
78, 8 sq., 79, 24 sqq., 80, 85, 13 sqq., 86 sq., 
^i,sqq.-, viii. 108, 6x77., 109x7., 136x7., 152, 
xq sqq., 180,6x77.; X. 158x7.; xi. 17 — 20, to, 
23 ? 10 sqq., 46 — 48, 49 — -54 passim; al-Baladhuri, 
Ansdb al-Ashraf, ed. Ahlwardt, Greifswald 1883, 
vol. xi., p. 21 1 sq., 235, 266, i; Ibn Wadih 
al-Ya'kSbi, Ta^rikh, ed. Houtsma, ii. 366; al- 
Tabari, Tarlkh, ed. de Goeje, iii. 2484 sq. ; 
aI-Mas‘udi, Murudj al-Qhahab, Paris 1861—1877, 
V. 176 sq., 181 sq., 455; vi. 426; do., al-Tanhih 
■wa 'l-lsjirdf, B. G.A., viii., p. 310; Ibn Khal- 
likan, JVafayat al-A^ydn, Cairo 1310,1. 433-435; 
Yakut, MiPdjam al-BuIdan, ed. Wustenfeld, see 
Index ; ‘"Abd al-Kadir al-Baghdadi, Kh izanat al- 
Adab, Bu[ak 1299, ii. 377 — 383; Dj. Zaidan, 
Ta'rikh Addb al-Liigha al-'-Arabiya,Q-B\-co \<)2\, 
i. 291x77.; Brockelmann, G. A. L., i. 48. 

(C. VAN Arendonk) 


KUTLU GH - KH AN. i. a dynasty in Kirman 
[(j. V.] in tile viitli (xmth) century, descended from 
the heathen Kara-lHiitai people [cp v.]. The dynasty, 
successively vass.ils of the Kj}"aiizmshah, the 
Gre.at Mongol Klians and the dynasty of Hulagu 
I^ian (Ilklians), lasted fiom 619 (620?) to 706 
and never had more than local importance. It 
entertained close relations with the neighbouring 
dynasties of the Atabegs of Yazd, the Salghurids 
of Ears and the Muzaffaiids [q. v.] and came into 
occasional contact with the Caliph and with India. 
The founder of the dynasty (from 619/620) was 
Nasr al-Dunya wa ’I-Diu Abu ’ 1 -Fawaris 
Kutlugh Sultan B u r a k - H a dj i b. [q. v.], son 
of Kulduz(?), d. in 632. His title Kutlugh Sultan 
was given him by the Caliph, although his IslSm 
was of a very recent date. He had a son Rukn 
al-Din Khadjadjuk (or Mubarak-Kh"adja) and 
four daughters, of whom Sawindj Turkan was 
married to Djaghatai I^an, i^Sn Turkan to her 
cousin Kutb al-Din and the two others to members 
of the family of the Atabegs of Yazd. 

Burak appointed as his successor his nephew 
and son-in-law Kuth al-Din Abu ’I -Path 
Muhammad Kh a n whose father Khamitun 
Tayangu b. Kulduz (valiants; I^amitbiir, Khanti- 
miir, Taniku) is perhaps identical with the Kara- 
Khitai chief captured by the Khwarizmians in 
607 (1210); cf. Ilarthold, Turkestan, ii. 391. Kutb 
al-Din at the end of a year had to retire into 
Mongolia on the jipproach of Rukn al-Din, 
son of Bmak and Uka-Khatun. who after spending 
some time at the Mongol court received from 
tJgedei investiture for the fiefs of Kirman and 
Narmasiir. He ruled for 16 years. He was not 
well disposed to the Tadjiks and men of letters 
(Simt al-'-ullB'). 

In 650 he had in turn to make way for 
Kutb al-Din who had in the interval 
been serving in China under Mahmud Yalwadj 
and upon whom Mangu after his accession con- 
ferred the yarVtk over Kirman. Kutb al-Din was 
authorised by the Ka^Sn to put Rukn al-Din to 
death as he was suspected of intriguing with the 
Caliph. He soon suppressed a rising by a pretender 
who claimed to be the Khwarizmshah I^alal al- 
Din. He severely punished the Koc and the Baloc. 
His successes were attributed to the advice of his 
wife Kutlugh Turkan Khatun whose wisdom is 
highly praised by the historians. Some doubts exist 
as to her origin; according to the TaViM-f txrzaiflh 
she had been the concubine {stirriyd) of Burak 
(according to the Habib al-Siyar, that of Ghivath 
al-Dln, brother of the IHiwarizmshah Djalal al-Din) 
and would thus be a different person from Khan 
Turkan, daughter of Burak; this fact might explain 
her feud with the sons of Kutb al-Dln. 

Kutb al-Din died in 655. His son Hadjdjadj 
being a minor, the notables asked the Ka^an to 
entrust the government to the widow of Kutb al- 
Din Ismat al-Dunya wa ’ 1 -DIn Kutlugh 
Turkan, who ruled from 655 — 681 (in 662 her 
powers were confirmed by Hulagu; cf. Rashid al- 
Dln, ed. Quatremere, p. 403). 

Hadjdjadj when he grew up sought to get into 
touch with the sons of tJgedei and acted with 
little regard for Kutlug.h Turkan but the latter, 
strong in the support of her daughter Padsha-khatun, 
married to Abaka-Khan, forced Hadjdjadj to retire 
to Dehli (in 666). Then the other son of Kutb al- 
Dln Suyurghatmisli successfully disputed Turkan’s 
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power and she went to 'I'abrl/, where she died 
in 6S1. Her daughtei I'ibi h^atun, who had married 
the amir A^lud ahl)m Hadjfjji removed her remains 
to Kirman, Marco I’olo went through Kirman 
(about 1272) in the reign of Kutlugh Turkan. 

Uj a I a I al-Din Abu i\fuzuffar S u y u r gh a t- 
mish (681 — 693) received his investiture from 
the Ilkhan Ahmad but could not agree with his 
sister Padsha-Khatun. She had been brought up 
among her brothers under the name of Hasan 
Shah (cf. mIrkh'vand) to enable her to escape 
compulsory marriage with a Mongol prince. She 
became however the wife first of Abaka and after 
his death of his son Kai-Khatu. The latter on 
coming to the throne in 690 gave Kirman to 
Padsha-Khatun. The princess who was a poetess 
of talent was of a vindictive and passionate nature. 
At first Suyurghatmish governed the province in 
name of the Padsha but she later threw him into 
prison. He was freed by his wife Khudawand-zade 
Kardudjin, daughter of Mangu Timur b. tiulagu 
and the Salghurid [q. v.] princess Abish, ruler of 
Pars, and by his daughter Shah '-\lam. Kai-Khatu 
however handed him over to Padsha-Khatun who 
had him strangled. Pits death was followed by 
the execution of his vizier who was captured by 
stratagem. In 694 Baidu, husband of G\lam Khatun, 
became king. Padshu was handed over to the 
vengeance of the wife and daughter of Suynr- 
ghatmish. In the reign of Padjha Marco Polo 
(ed. Vule-Cordier, p. 23, 91) passed through Kir- 
mSn on his return journey (c. 1293). 

In 6 g 5 Muzaffar al-DIn Abu ’ 1 -Harith 
Muhammad Shah Sultan b. Hadjdjadj suc- 
ceeded his aunt by command of Ghazan Khan 
but his brothers slew his vizier and rebelled in 
Kirman. The troops of Pars and Trak besieged 
Kirman for 18 months. Muzaffar al-Din came from 
Tabriz, forced the town to surrender and executed 
the ringleaders. His methods must have been 
summary, for his new vizier left him in terror. 
Muzaffar al-DSn, who loved wine, died in 703 as 
a result of his excesses. 

His nephew Sultan Kutb al-Din II Shah 
Djahan b. Suyurghatmish succeeded him and ruled 
for two years and a half (to 706= 1306). As he 
was very cruel and did not pay his dues regularly 
to the Mongol treasury, Uldjaitu deposed him and 
appointed a simple governor to Kirman, Nasir al- 
Din Muhammad b. Burhan. Kutb al-Din II 
retired to Shiraz to Kardudjin, wife of his 
father. His daughter Kutlugh Khan (waliJat al- 
salatln) in 729 (1328/1329) married the wife of 
Mubariz al-Din Muhammad, the real founder of 
the Muzaffarid dynasty, who later took possession 
of Kirman (in 741). 

Before the earthquake of 1896 there still existed 
in Kirman Kubba-yi-sabz (remains of the Madrasa 
of Turkanabad) bearing the date 640 (1242) (i. e. 
contemporary with Rukn al-Din). This “green 
mausoleum” was the family tomb for the dynasty 
(cf. P. M. Sykes, Ten Thousand Miles in Persia^ 
London 1902, p. 60 — 62, 194, 264). Turkan 
Khatun founded the little towns of Sar-asiyab and 
Catrud to which she brought a water supply. Suyur- 
ghatmish built the madrasa of Darb-i Naw, where 
he was buried. 

Bibliography. The particular history ol 
Kutlugh Khan is the Simt aP ills’ li ' 1 -Hadrat 
al-’ulya’^ written in 716; cf. Rieu, Cat. Pens. 
MSS. in the S. AT., p. 849, Add. 222, 695 and 


the MS. in the Bibl. Nat. Paris, Persian 
• 377 - The author Nasir al-Din was the son of 
Kh«-adja Muutadjab al-Din Yazdi, the trusted 
adviser of Kutb al-Din I (cf. the Paris MS., 
fob 125). On Burak, Rukn al-Din and Kutb 
al-Dln, cf. Djuwaini, ed. Muhammad Khan Kaz- 
wini, ii. 211 — 218. On the whole dynasty. 
Ta’rikh-i Guzida., G. M. S., xiv/i,, p. 527 — 535, 
625; Basudat al-Safa^ Bombay 1266, iv. 128 — 
131; cf. E. A. Strandman, Chuandamir's af- 
handling om Qarachiiaiska dynast in i Kirman., 
Helsingfors 1869; Habib al-Siyar, Bombay, Djuz^ 
II, Dj ild HI.p. 10 — 12; Munadjdjim-bashl, Stam- 
bul 1285, ii. 5 ^ 7 ; Rieu also quotes Wassaf, iii., 
(to the year 694) and the Geography of Hafiz 
Abiu, part ii. of which seems to contain full 
references. Cf. d’Ohsson, Hist, des Mongols, iii. 
5 i 19, 32, 131 — 133, 396; iv. 90—93, 269, 485. 
2. The title K u 1 1 u gh-kh a n was conferred in 
629 (1231) by Ugedei on Abu Bakr b Sa'ad, 
the Salghurid [q. v.], cf. d’Ohsson, iii. 398. 

(V. Minokskv) 

KUTR, means in Arab geometry l) the dia- 
meter of a circle or of any section of a 
cone and the diameter of a cone; 2) the 
diagonal of a parallelogram or of any 
quadrilateral; 3) in trigonometry, the hy- 
potenuse of the so-called umbra triangle; 
as such it is either the secant or the cosecant 
of an angle, according as the side oppo.site it is 
the tangent or cotangent of this angle; in the first 
case it is called hutr al-zill al-a-u-jjal (hypotenuse 
of the first umbra), in the second case kutr al-zill 
al-thani (hypotenuse of the second umbra). 

(H. Suter) 

KUTRUB, surname of the famous gram- 
marian and lexicographer Abu 'AlI 
Muhammad n. (A^^^tAD) al-MustanIr, born at 
Basra and died in the caliphate of al-Ma’mun in 
206 (821/822). 

He studied grammar with Sibawaih [q.v.] and 
Mu'tazila doctrine with the celebrated al-Nazzam 
[q. V.]. He was tutor to the children of Abu Dulaf 
al-Knsim b. 'IsS, who was vizier under al-Ma^mun 
and al-Mu^tasim and was thus allowed to preach 
in the mosque, where he taught his heterodox 
views and read the commentary on the Kur’an 
which he had composed according to Muhazila 
teaching. 

As regards language, his authority is rather 
disputed; nevertheless, as Ibn Khallikan observes, 
he was the first to compose a work on Arabic 
words of the same form, which change their 
meaning according as they are pronounced with 
one or other of the three vowels. Out of some 
twenty works attributed to him, we only know 
the following: i. Kit. al-Muthallath, a collection 
in ptose of thirty words which may be read in 
three different ways and change their meaning 
with each vocalisation, e. g. kalam “discourse”, 
kildm “wounds”, ktilam “rocky”, each group is 
followed by a philological commentary and example.s 
taken from the Kur’an and veiy often from pre- 
Islamic poets (Paris Bibl. Nat., Nos. 825, iv. ; 
Leyden, Cat. Cod. Arab., i., N®. 43 ; Berlin, N®. 
7071 — 7073; two copies belonging to the writer). 
The Mutjiallatji was versified by several scholars, 
among them 'Abd al-\Vahhab b. al-Hasan al-Muhal- 
labi al-Bahnasi, whose poem has been published 
several times in Cairo and edited and translated 
with a Latin commentary by Ed. Yilmar {Carmen 
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de vocibus tcrgemlnis arabicis ad Qnirubiim auctorem 
relaHim^ Marburg 1857); 2. Kit. al-Addad.^ a col- 
lection of words with different meanings, Berlin 
N®. 7091; 3. Kit. via khalafa fihi 'Idjisan aU 
bahima.^ ed. by R. Geyer in Sitz.-Ber. der Akad. 
dcr Wiss. in Wien, phil.-hist. Cl., 1S88, cv.; 
4. A'it, al-Azmina.^ Brit. Mus., Cat., N®. 536. 

Bibliography'. al-Fihrist, p. 52 ; Ibn 
Khallikan, Wafayat, Cairo 1310, i. 494; al- 
Anbarl, Nuzhat al-Alibbd' fi fabakatal-Vdab^, 
Cairo 1294, p. 119 — 120; al-Suyuti, Bu gk yat 
al-WKat, Cairo 1326, p. 104; do., al-Mttzhir, 
Bulak 1282, ii. 216; Fliigel, Die gramm. Schii- 
len der Araber, Leipzig 1862, p. 65; al-DamIri, 
Hayat al-Hayai.van, Cairo 1313, ii. 212; Fraen- 
kel, Die aramdischcn Frevidveorier ini Arab,.^ 
Leyden 1886, p. 286; de Sacy, Anthologie, p. 
44; Brockelmann, Gesc/i. der arab. Litt., i. 103; 
Huart, Litt. arabe, p. 140. 

(Moh. Ben Chenef,) 

AL- KUTUBi, Salah (or Fakhr) al-Din Mu- 
hammad 1!. SiTAKiR al-Hai.aei, Arab histoiian 
and biographer. The only known sketch of 
his life is in the Kitah al-Durar al-kamina fi 
A’ yan al-Mta al-Ummina of Ibn Hadjar al-‘As- 
kalani [q.v.] still unpublished, but used by Brockel- 
mann in G.A.L., ii. 48. According to this, Kutubi 
studied in Halab, Aleppo, and Damascus, and made 
a considerable fortune as a bookseller; he died in 
Kamadan 764 (June-July 1363), but the best 
known and the only one printed of his works, a 
continuation of Ibn I^allikan’s Wafayat with the 
title Fawat al- Wafayat (Bulak 1283, 1299), con- 
tains a biography which gives the year of his 
death as 773, which caused the editor of the 
Bulak edition to write a note on this doubtful 
point. The contradiction had already been satis- 
factorily explained in Wiistenfeld, Die Geschichts- 
schreiber der Araber und ihre Werke (repr. from 
A. G. W. Got!., 1882, xxviii. p. 178); in the 
biography the date should read 733. 

Further works of his are; i Raicdat al-Adkkar 
zea-Hadlkat al-Afi'ar, a collection of t^kaza/'s 
(Hadjdji Khalifa, N'O. 6622); 2Ai'ynn al-TawTirikh j 
(cf. Brockelmann, lot. tit.), the whole comprises 
6 volumes according to Hadjdji Khalifa, N**. 8463. 

(M. Plessn'er) 

KUTUZ al-Malik al-Muzaffak Saif al-DIn 
AL-Mu'izzi (so called after Sultan al-Malik al-Mu'izz 
Aibak), the third Bahri Sultan (cf. r,AHRl) as- 
cended the throne of Egypt towards the end of 
657 (1259). Pie is said to have been a nephew 
of the Kh«'arizmshah Djalal al-Din Khwarizmshah 
and to have been originally called Mahmud b. 
Mamdud; he was captured in war with the Tatars, 
sold in Damascus and purchased and brought to 
Cairo by Sultan Mu’izz al-Din Aibak. In 650 (1252) 
Sultan Aibak appointed him his deputy (Niiib 
al-Saltaria). When the Sultan was murdered in 
655 (1257) l^y bis wife Shadjar al-Durr [q. v.], 
the Mamluks placed his son Nur al-Din ‘Ali on 
the throne ; Kutuz remained deputy and admini- 
strator of the kingdom and guardian of the young 
prince. These first Mamluk sultans were continually ’ 
threatened by the danger of attack from the Aiyubid j 
Sultans of Syria who regarded themselves as the 
legitimate successors of their relatives in Cairo. I 
The Aiyubid Sultan of Karak, al-Malik al-Mughith, i 
tried to invade Egypt with the help of the Mamluks j 
of the late Egyptian Sultan Xadjm al-Din zViyub. | 
Kutuz collected his forces and met the enemy at ! 


Salihiya near Cairo. Although some of his amirs 
went over to the representative of the old dynasty, 
he completely routed the king of Karak and 
forced him to retreat. INIeanwhile, the gieat danger 
was threatening from the east, the advance of the 
Tatars under Ilulagu [q. v.]. In this difficult situation 
the ambitious Kutuz thought he had better assume 
the reins of government de jure which he already 
held de facto. He deposed the boy sultan and 
I seized the thione without meeting with serious 
resistance. Dining his short reign he won great 
] renown by breaking the power of the Tatars in 
i Syria and saving Egypt from being laid desolate. 

I Ilulagu had conquered Syria, installed his governors 
1 everywhere and demanded the submission of Egypt 
^ through his envoys in an arrogant letter which is 
I preserved by the historians. Kutuz, determined to 
j resist to the last, executed the envoys to make 
negotiations impossible. For the fear of the Tatars 
I was so great that the amirs only reluctantly obeyed 
I him and were inclined to negotiate, although the 
; example of the devastation of Syria was sufficient 
warning to them. In Sha'ban 658 (1260) Kutuz 
led his troops to .Salihiya and revived their failing 
courage. Baibars [q.v.] afterwards Sultan commanded 
the vanguard and met the Tatar outposts at Gaza. 
The main army marched on ‘Ain Djalut (Goliath’s 
well), where they met the Tatars, commanded by 
Ketbogha, governor of Damascus. At the first 
onslaught the Egyptian left wing was driven back. 
In this critical moment the Sultan himself took 
command; inspired by the splendid example of 
his bravery, the Egyptian forces rallied for a 
tremendous attack and put the Tatars to flight. 
The defeat was decisive. Ketbogha and other Tatar 
princes fell in the battle; defeated in further 
fighting as they retreated, the Tatars were forced 
to leave Syria. The whole country was occupied 
by the Egyptians and the separate principalities 
given back to their owners as fiefs. Aleppo alone, 
the ruler of which remained in FlUlagu’s camp, 
was given to Malik al-Sa‘ld, son of Badr al-Dln 
I.u'lu’’ of Mosul one of the few princes who had 
preferred leaving his country to acknowledging 
the suzerainty of Hulagu. But this gift proved the 
ruin of Kutuz. His tried general Baibars had 
hoped to get Aleppo himself and now disappointed, 
planned vengeance. On the homeward journey 
through Syria, while hunting, he murdered Kutuz 
with the help of a few fellow-conspirators. He 
was then elected Sultan. In spite of his bravery 
Sultan Kutuz was not popular. The needs of his 
army led to great expenditure and he had to raise 
the money by harsh taxation and levies. There- 
fore, according to MakrIzI, there was neither in- 
dignation nor mourning at his assassination. Ibn 
Taghribirdl tells a diffeient story. He says that 
the corpse of Kutuz lay unburied for three days 
and then was interred in Kuzair by his Mamluks. 
The tomb was visited like a place of pilgrimage 
and his assassination deeply lamented. Sultan 
Baibars therefore had the body dug up and buried 
secretly in another place, which was not made 
known. Thus he became gradually forgotten. 

Bibliography. Weil, Geschichte der 
Chalifen, iv. 8 sqq. ; Quatremere, Sultans Mam- 
louks, ia. 86 sqq.'., Ibn Taghribirdl, al-Manhai 
al-sdfi, MS. Ar. Vienna, Mixt. 329^, i*- 
fol. 18317 and b. (M. SobernheiM) 

al-KUWAIT, a seaport on the Arabian, 
coast of the Persian Gulf, capital of the 
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amiiate of the same name, which lies along the 
coast from f^or Zubair; it is bounded on the 
north by the former Turkish province of Trak 
and on the south by al-Hasa^ and stretches for 
120 miles. The greatest breadth is nominally 160 
miles but the authority of the amir does not extend 
much more than a day’s journey into the interior. 
The soil north of the Gulf of al-Kuwait is sandy, 
farther south, partly sand and partly loam; only 
a small strip is fertile on which the chief vegeta- 
tion is date-palms and a few fruit-trees of different 
kinds. The only perennial water-course, a small 
river, affords the necessary irrigation to the im- 
poverished soil. The coast is low; reefs and shal- 
lows are found up to 30 — 50 miles out and make 
it difficult for ships of any size to approach. 
Al-Kuwait and al-Bahrain are however the only good 
harbours in this part of the Persian Gulf and al- 
Kuwait is a harbour capable of taking large 
steamers. The bay has a broad entrance, leading 
from the north-west corner of the Persian Gulf ; 
it is 20 miles long and half as broad and there 
is good anchorage in most of it. The depth of 
the water in the haibour vaiies from 16 to 41- 
fathoms and varies at the top of the Gulf from 
shallow to a depth of 4 fathoms. Ships of over 
20 feet draught have to anchor 2 miles from the 
town. The town covers a wide area; the streets 
are clean. Since 1921 the town has been enclosed 
by a wall over 2 miles long and 12 feet high, 
which was built out of fear of Ibn Sa'ud and is 
defended by 5 large and 57 small towers. The 
climate is hot but not unhealthy; the supply of I 
drinking-water alone leaves something to be desired. ! 
It has to be brought by ship from Basra, 3 days’ 
journey distant, and is an article of trade. Corn 
also is imported. Wool, mutton-tallow and hides 
are exported. 

Al-Kuwait is also an impoitant emporium for 
the coffee caravans which come via Nadjran from 
Yemen and the port from which the fine horses ! 
from Nadjd (Hayel) are exported to India. The ^ 
town is therefore of great importance for the ! 
country of Djebel Shammar and the ruling house j 
of Ibn Rashid as a port for imports and exports ! 
and it is natural that the ruler of this extensive | 
hinterland has always endeavoured to be on good | 
terms with the ruler of al-Kuwait. The number 
of inhabitants is not certainly known. The esti- | 
mates vary between 18,000 and 35?ooo; the latter 
must be too high when we reflect that the whole 
amirate of Kuwait only contains 37,000 settled 
inhabitants and 13,000 Beduins. The former in- 
clude about 1,000 Persians, who were di>miciled | 
here before the conquest of Sa\Nad by the Arabs. 
The harbour is not only frequented by several : 
hundred smaller ships of its own but has a regular 
steamship connection with India. Manama, the i 
harbour of al-Bahrain, offers strong competition 
with al-Kuwait for the trade with the interior, Init ■ 
the latter has undoubtedly a great future, especially 
when it has been connected by railway with al- ! 
Basra, as with al-Bahrain it is the only important ^ 
point for the export trade of the Wahhabi kingdom. ; 

W'^e know nothing definite about the foundation ! 
of the town, although we are on historic ground; ' 
for in the Gulf of Kazima where little sailing ‘ 
boats now lie to shelter from the winds, ter- j 
minated the great ditch which Sabur Obu I-Aktaf . 
of Hu dug through the territory west of the 
Euphrates to protect the Sawad from Arab raids. 


In 12 (633) there was a battle here between the 
Arabs under Khalid b. al-W'alid and the Persians 
under Hurmuz, in which the latter were defeated. 
In the xvi^k century the Portuguese established 
themselves on the coast here and the remains of 
a castle built by them can still be seen, but they 
never mention the name al-Kuwait. Whether the 
name of the place — al-Kuwait means “the little 
castle” — owes its oiigin to this building seems 
doubtful. It is in any case interesting that the 
Persians call the place al-Kren, as Niebuhr tells us. 
Al-Kuwait was therefore presumably only founded 
at the beginning of the xviii^h century, whether 
by members of a central Arabian tribe or by 
Umm Kasr of Khdr ^Abd Allah is not ccitain. 
The former version, which has much in its favour, 
is found in the recoids of the Bombay government 
and the plans of the Tuikish general Midhat Pasha. 

In any case the town grew vciy rapidly. In 
the beginning of the sixties of the xviii^h century, 
according to Nicl)uhr, it had 800 ship.s and 10,000 
inhabitants, who were mainly engaged m peail- 
fishery and fishing. It gicw rapidly and became 
prospcious, especially as after the confjuest of al- 
Basra by the Persians in 1776, Indian trade willi 
Baghdad, Aleppo, Smyrna and Constantinople no 
longer went by Basra but by al-Kuwait. In 1793 
the English transferred their factory from al-Basia 
to al-Kuwait and the at first very modest port at 
once attained considerable importance for England’s 
position and policy m the Persian Gulf. As caily 
as 1805 ^teat Biilain was to take the ^aikji 01 
al-Kuwait under her protection to defend him 
from aggression by the Wahhabis, but the plan 
came to nothing. In 1821 the British resident in 
al-Basra moved to Failaka which belonged to al- 
Kuwait. Even then we find al-Kuwait adopting a 
hostile attitude to the Porte and it seems to have 
been fairly independent. In 1829 the lord of al- 
Kuwait had to recognise the suzerainty of Turkey 
and to pay tribute, a circumstance which later 
led to a closer association \\iih the wilayet of 
Baghdad. The mutual confidence and good re- 
lations between the Porte and the Shaikh of al- 
Kuwait found expression in the latter's flying the 
Turkish flag and undertaking the defence of the 
harbour of al-Basra in return for a subsidy (1845) 
and in 1853 placing himself directly under the 
protection of Turkey and in 1S63 and 1865 al- 
Kuwait undertook the defence of the mouth of 
the Shatl al-'Aiab. In 1869/1870 the able and 
energetic Mnlhat Pa^'ha succeeded in getting the 
then lord of al-Kuwait, S\bd Allah b. .Sabljah, 
to join him with Nasir, the chief of the Muntafik, 
in his expedition against al-IIasa in which the 
young Mubarak b. Sabbah took part as lca«ier of 
the land forces. The result of this joint enterprise 
was the conquest of the territory of al-Ijasa 
which became a Tuikish administrative aiea unflcr 
the name Nadjd But soon the position of the 
Porte changed when al-Kuwait was drawn int‘j the 
new developments of central Arabian politics. 

‘Abd al-Kahman b. Sa'ud, the ruler of al-Kiyad, 
defeated by Muhammad b. Rashid, had taken 
refuge in 1891 in al-Hufhuf, where he jilaced 
himself under Turkish protection and later went 
to Baghdml and Constantinople. He returned laden 
with gifts to al-Ba^ra but had soon to rccogni-c 
that his hope that the Turks would restore him 
to his throne would not be realised He tluTefore 
decided to settle at the court of Mubarak b. Sabbah. 
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lord of al-Kuvvait. His enemy Muhammad b. Rashid, 
whose kingdom in 1892 comprised over two-thirds 
of Arabia, but nowhere touched the coast and 
had therefore no harbour, had hitherto been de- 
pendent on the favour of the lord of the various 
coast-towns, and of the Turkish officials in al- 
Hasa’, Mesopotamia and Syria. Most of his arms 
came from al-Kuwait and from the little Turkish 
harbour of al-‘^Azer (al-'Ukair) in the district of 
al-Hasa’. But since ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Sa'ud had 
been in Constantinople, and had settled in al- 
Kuwait, great difficulties were put in Muhammad’s 
way in both harbours so that he decided he must 
possess a harbour of his own. As he did not 
wish to irritate the Turks, on whose goodwill 
he was dependent for trade with Mesopotamia, 
he decided to attack al-Kuwait, which suited his 
purpose better from its geographical position and 
the fact that from the end of the xixth centuiy 
it had been the terminus and starting-point for 
the trading-caravans of al-Riyad. In addition the 
Shaikh of al-Kuwait had recently shown himself 
insubordinate to the Porte on several occasions, 
so that it was hardly to be expected that Turkey 
would interfere seriously on his behalf. In 1895 
war broke out between Muhammad b. Rashid and 
and Mubarak b. Sabbah which was to prove 
fatal to the dynasty of the former and make the 
Shaikh of al-Kuwait an ally of England. In 1897 
Muhammad b. Rashid was poisoned, but the war 
with al-Kuwait did not cease but continued under 
his successor ‘Abd al-'AzIz, especially as the banished 
prince of al-Riyad, 'Abd al-Rahman b. Sa'ud, was 
working against him in al-Kuwait. 'Abd al-'AzIz 
found support for his campaign against al-Kuwait 
in the Turkish government, which would have 
liked to depose the untrustworthy Shaikh Mubarak 
b. Sabbah, who although appointed Turkish Ka^im- 
malfam in 1897, paid no attention to his superior 
officer, the governor of al-Basra, but under pressure 
of circumstances asked England to assume a pro- 
tectorate over his territory, from which he also 
hoped to gain material ^^^^■'tages. His request 
was refused at the^tirfl. Ilut when in connection 
with the propospil (fed* railway the proposal 
was made to liiA.,up a branch, line to the Persian 
Gulf from Zuba>tr .Vith that via Ba^d|d, Kerbala’, 
Nadjaf and Zu^fr tb j^s;^, ami; thui give Germany 
and Turkey an .feu-tlat by land on t,bc Persian Gulf, 
England, who, 'in wiew of her interests in India 
was attentively '^mclujgv.the '.development of the 
Baghdad railway pltlljlelrts^ >obk . jpeasures to meet 
eventualities. Lord Ciirtson; the' Viceroy of India, 
who pursued with all his influence and energy 
the policy of allowing no other power than England 
to gain influence on the Persian Gulf, gave the 
English resident in Bushir , Colonel Meade , 
authority to contract a treaty with the Shaikh of 
al-Kuwait, the contents of which were at fir.st 
secret, but it contained the important clause 
that the lord of al-Kuwait bound himself not to 
let or otherwise cede any part of his territory to 
other governments or subjects of other govern- 
ments than England, and to receive no representatives 
of foreign powers without being authorised to do 
so; for this concession he received a subsidy and 
was assured of the good offices of the British 
government, which soon found expression in con- 
siderably increased imports of arms and munitions 
from England and France. The treaty was concluded 
on Jan. 23, 1899. When at the beginning of i goo 


the German Consul-General Stemrich arrived from 
Constantinople to negotiate, as head of the suiveying 
commission of the Baghdad railway, witli the Shaikh 
of al-Kuwait about the teiminus and to obtain a 
concession at Kas Karima (Kadhamah on English 
maps) on the Gulf, the Sultan had to jefuse to 
enter into negotations in view of the treaty con- 
cluded with England. 

In the spring of 1900 the wai between Mubarak 
b. Sabbah and Ibn Rashid flared up again. The 
former fell upon a large caravan of the Shammar 
and captured several thousand camels. In the 
autumn of the same year this game was to be re- 
peated on a large caravan, which the prince of the 
Shammar was sending to Mesopotamia to secure 
fiom al-Samawa food, clothing, and munitions for 
the w'hole winter. Mubarak’s plan failed however, 
Turkish troops defended the caravan until 'Abd 
al-'AzIz b. Rashid came up with reinforcements 
and brought the caravan without any loss to Hayil. 
In January 1901, Mubarak b. Sabbah took the 
offensive again, having been joined by a number 
of places in the south of Ibn Rashid’s kingdom 
as well as by several tribes who wished to shake 
off the yoke of the prince of the Shammar. But 
when a body of the rebels was defeated at the 
end of February 1901 at al-Bkeriye and the 
rebellious villages had again returned to their 
allegiance and left Mubarak b. Sabbah’s main force 
in the lurch, the latter was wiped out at al-Sarlt 
on March 17, 1901 by the warriors of 'Abd al- 
'Azlz b. Rashid. 'Abd al-'AzIz thereupon advanced 
on al-Kuwait with a large force but halted at al- 
Hafar on the caravan road from al-Nbadj to al- 
Kuwait, when the news reached him of a general 
rising in the south of his kingdom from which 
the garrisons had been withdrawn for the war 
with al-Kuwait. He was therefore forced to return. 
A Turkish corvette, which had already appeared 
in the roadstead of al-Kuwait with Turkish soldiers 
to join in the fighting had to return without doing 
anything, as the Indian government sent a war- 
ship to protect the lord of al-Kuwait and its 
commander forbade the landing of Turkish troops. 
Besides the news of the rising in his rear, another 
circumstance contributed to the collapse of the 
campaign and the retreat of 'Abd al-'AzIz b. Rashid; 
this was the fact that there were English ships 
in the harbour of al-Kuwait and English troops 
occupying a post 18 miles inland. No further 
advance could be made without an open breach 
-with England, especially as Turkey in Sept. 1901 
had agreed to the status quo and promised not 
to send troops to al-Kuwait so long as England 
did not occupy the place or declare it a British 
protectorate. But, when in the following year (1902) 
Turkey instituted military posts in Umm Kasr, 
Safwan and on the island of Bubia, the result was 
a diplomatic and military intervention by England, 
as the Shaikh of al-Kuwait claimed the territory, 
which was of importance for the development 01 
the Baghdad railway as well as the country up 
to a point 20 miles N. E. of Khor 'Abd Allah. 
In 1907 another treaty with England was con- 
cluded by Mubarak b. Sabbah, and in igiS 
agreement was come to between England and 
Turkey, articles I — 10 of which declared the ter- 
ritory of al-Kuwait, more minutely defined in articles 
5 and 7, an autonomous kaiia of the Turkish 
empire and the validity of the treaties concluded 
with England by the Shaikh of al-Kuwait was 
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confirmed. Turkey was permitted to have a re- 
presentative at the court of the Shaikh. At the same 
lime the question of the continuation of the 
Baghdad railway was discussed and it was agreed 
that the Baghdad Railway Company should take 
over the stretch from Baghdad to al-Basra, but 
that the branch line to al-Kuwait should be built 
by an English company. The outbreak of the 
World War prevented the ratification of this 
treaty as well as that of another on the Baghdad 
railway, Mesopotamia and other questions. On the 
outbreak of war England declared al-Kuwait an 
independent kingdom under British protection. 
The points in dispute with ‘^Abd al-Aziz b. Sa'ud, 
who as lord of Central Arabia had no less in- 
terest in al-Kuwait than the ^ammar prince *^Abd 
al-'^AzIz b. Rashid whom he had conquered, were 
settled in a treaty concluded between Mubarak 
and Ibn Sa*^ud on Dec. 26, 1915. Ibn Sa^ud with- 
drew any claim to al-Kuwait and the surrounding 
country for a breadth of 70 miles and this region 
was recognised as belonging to the amir of al- 
Kuwait. Mubarak b. Sabbah died on Jan. 3, 1916 
and left three sons, Djabir, Salim and Nasir who 
began to fight about the succession. Nasir gained 
the support of the settled people of al-Kuwait, 
Salim of the nomad tribes and with their help 
fought his brothers and their followers. Djabir was 
however regarded as the real successor of his 
father. After his death at the end of 1916, Salim 
was recognised as his successor, although his 
brother Nasir had the support of England. In the 
Great War, Salim was a Turcophil and showed 
this by facilitating the caravan traffic of the prince 
of ^ammar who was an ally of the Turks. In 
September, 1917, a caravan of 3,000 camels suc- 
ceeded in getting through from al-Kuwait to H 5 yil 
in spite of the English blockade. Salim died on 
Feb. 2, 1921. He was succeeded by Djabir’s son 
Ahmad, who had represented al-Kuwait on Oct. 
31, 1919 when the Arab kings were received at 
the English court. 


Genealogical Table of the Amirs 
OF al-Kuwait 

Mubarak b. Sabbah 
(d. January 3, 1916) 


Djabir SMim Nasir 

(d. end of (d. Febr. 

1916) 2, 1921) 

I 

Ahmad 
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